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INDEX TO VOLUME III 


Those marked with an asterisk (•) are illustrations. 


4 BRONIA umbellata, 854, 499 
,T Ahronlas, culture of, 354 
Oatilon losing Ha flower buda, 503 
billon*. culture of, 23 
ulture of, for winter, 509 
bow to grow, 200 
m open air, 151 
In town*, 189 

icacia arm at* and Drummondi, 560 
iipbantba, 139, 181 
for flower garden, 00 
*eds, sowing, 12, 25, 468, 507 
lead*, the Rose, 126 
th- Rose, aa a standard, 226 
lead**, 154 
culture of, 7 
tor greenhouses, 575 
in rooms, 595 
planting out, 506 
propagating, 326 

4'-anthus latifoliua and Bamboo, 209 
icxnthuses. 48 
leer Nugnndo in winter, 432 
polfmorphum atro - purpureum, 

♦02 

icbdlea Filipendula, 354 
AdnUea Ptarmica, 283 
PUrmica ft -pi-, 282 
4:himenes and Gloxinias, 491, 502 
ttimenes, heat for, 627 
in baskets, 605 
in towns, 189 

4-oofte, the Winter, 330, 347 
'renltum Napellus, 570 
Aoo&ituma, 273 
4m>cliniafsi roseum, 354 
A6un‘s Needle in bloom, 5 
Adam's N eedles. 238 
la gronps. 426 
variegated, 93 
A44re«sea, illegible, 68 
Adisntum CApillns veneris, 131 
fsrleyense, 589 
farleyens- In baskets, 154 
A'Mantnra Williamsi, 71, 394 
InutamA 71 
AiionU rernalls, 162 
Agapauthas not blooming, 12, 155, 470 
outdoors, 239 
unit cllatus, 71 
Acvratnm, d~«rf, 271 
L.ntums. Heliotropes, and Verbenas, 

242 

Acwmtnxns. propagating. 291 
;ider bed. making a 404 
Altamsnda not growing, 37 
Wjrdiana, 606, 626 
Henderaoui and Wardleana, 421 
tTvTnandas, how to grow, 118 
Allotment garden, my, 449 
Almond, the dwarf, 97 
Aloe. Part ridge-breast, 379 
varies*ta, 379 
Alonaoa tnciaa, 102 
A’onsoaa, 102 

^ fit*, propagating. 49*2, 499 
tlpin* flowers for English gardens, 

306 

plants for show. 611 
for windows, 109 
• A twrphilaficelsa, 335 


AlstrcDmerias, 26 
Althooafrutex, propagating, 394 
•Alyssum maritimum, 356 
♦Amarantus salicifollns, 246 
Amarantuses, Globe, 241 
Amaryllia longifolia rosea, 503 
lutes, 26. 
purpurea, 23 
Amaryllises, 572 
in windows, 312 
Amateur's greenhouse, an, 29 
American weed in ponds, 595 
Ammonia, fixing, in manure, 160 
for plants, 262, 279 
Amygdalu# natia, 97 

persica folus purpurels, 202 
*Anaga)lis linifolia, 210 
Anagallises, 210 
Andalusians, colour of, 519 
AndromedA leucotboc fl.-pl., 139 
♦Anemone alplna, 127 
Anemone apennina, 127 
blanda, 127 
as a carpet. 294 
eoronaria. 127 
fulgens, 283 
fulgens for cutting, 806 
Honorine Jobert. 3S6 
japonica, 262, 350 
in towns, 354 
Peacock, 103 
''Anemone nemorosa, 127 
♦Anemone steilata, 127 
sylvestris, 127 
the White Japan. 282 
Anemones, the, 00,126,162, 464 
double, 143 
for small ga-dens, 473 
from seed, 595 
near London, 384, 392 
protecting, 518 
planting, 585 
taking up, 170 
Angelica, 223. 291 
Annual, a showy, 143 
♦Annual Asters, culture of, 10 
♦Annual Chrysanthemums, 19 
Annuals, 289 

and biennials, 473, 594 
autumn-sown, 270, 311, 330, 343, 344 
for beds, 594, 623 
for exhibition, 523, 635, 691 
half-hardy, raising, 14 
in town gardens, 476 
sowing. 12 
spring blooming, 19 
watering, 363 
worth growing, 48 
hardy, and Fuchsias, 343 
Anthericum Llllastrum, 251 
Anthurlum Scherzerianum, 55 
Antirrhinums, 90, 247, 281 
dwarf, 295 
in towns, 354 
Ants, destroying, 168, 566 
in frames, 86 
in gardens. 254 
nests, destroying. 187 
Aphis, destroying, 566 
Aphides, Gooseberry, 188 
on Pelargoniums, 230 
'Aphrophora spumaria, 547 
Aponogeton oistachyon, 475 
Apple, a Guernsey, 552 


Apple, bloom falling, 199 
Grand Sultan, 431 
Norfolk Beefing, 175 
stocks, raising, 514 
for general planting, 477 
Apples and Pears, 361 
for walls, 439 
gathering, 367 
grafting, 3 
standard, 585 
Apples, culinary, 477 
dessert, 477 
for town gardens, 514 
gathering, 321 
keeping, 396 
on Paradise stock, 288 
selecting, 300 
storing, 407 
thinning, 134 
Apple tree blight, 291 
dying, 522 
from seed, 134 
not fruiting, 228 

•Apple tree on Paradise stock, 439 
unfruitful. 357 
trees, blight on, 398 
canker in, 175, 204 
disease of, 676 
espalier, 133 
for orchards. 521 
for ornament, 487 
♦Apple trees for small gardens, 439 
from cuttings, 521 
in bleak aspects, 36 
not fruiting, 410 
pruning. 291, 469 
sickly, 398 

Apricot culture, notes on, 3)8 
grub, the, 326 
Apricots after fruiting, 275 
caterpillars on. 152 
not ripening, 291 
on open walls, 585 
training and pruning, 308 
Apricot tr*e, moving a, 85 
trees, hints on, 537 
protecting, 62 
training and pruning, 537 
Aquarium, cement for, 472 
dirty water in, 520 
plants for, 591 
stocking an, 52 

♦Aquarium, view of window, 190 
♦Aquariums and plant enses combined 
281 

Aquatic plants in windows, 190 
Aquatics for greenhouse, 690 
in tanks, 60 

♦Aqullegia vulgaris fl.-pL, 187 
Aquilegias, 187 
Arabis, mountain. 370 
“Aralis splnosa, 347 
Aral las in towns, 190 
‘Araucaria excelsa, 305 
failing, 374 

losing its branches, 405 
Araucarias, moving, 194 
Arbutus, pruning, 374 
'Arbutus Unedo, 228 
Ardiaias, 320 
♦Areca lutescens, 119 
‘Artichoke, the Globe, 607 
Artichokes, Globe, 361, 5U7 
Jerusalem, 554 
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♦Arum crinitum. 295 
♦Arum dracunculus, 295 

dracuaculus purpureum, 14 
♦Arum ltalicum, 295 
♦Arum, the Bog, 34S 
Arums, hardy, 295 

Lily injured by frost, 51 
Lilies, 47, 179, 180 
’Arum Lilies, double, 162 
in towns, 190 
in trenches, 60 
in winter, 299 

As*» and Willow grafting, *291 
Ash, Weeping Mountain, 168 
berries, preserving, 362 
Ashes, coal, on soil. 614 
value of wood, 434 
Asparagus beds, 200 
blanki in, 339 
making, 409 
treatment of, 41 
Asparagus competition, the, 144 
cookery, 122 
book on culture, 315 
cutting, 130 
eggs with, 88 

essential points in the production of 
good,17 

exhibition, the, 195 
for winter, 325 
French way of growinr, 398 
getting weak, 338 
home culture of, 17 
in small gardens, 571 
planting, 17, 104, 170 
plants, 614 
old. 291 
prizes for, 17 
prizes. Mr. Uibberd, *253 
staking and blanching, 17 
Asperula azurea setoaa, 282 
Aspidistra lurida varlegata, 339 
♦Aster A melius, 403 
♦Aster Cockade, 11 
’Aster, Giant French, 11 
♦Aster ericoides, 402 
•Aster, Pompone Goliath, 11 
•Aster, Quilled Victoria, 11 
♦Aster turbinellus, 402 
♦Aster Victoria, 11 
Aster seed, 202 
saving, 284 
Asters, 505 

and Stocks in pots, 3 
saving, 416 
and Tulips, 163 

♦Asters, annual, and their culture, 10 
best China, 563 
culture of hardy, 402 
disease in, 404 
in pots. 146 

notes on, 143 .4 * 4 

notes on, 426 
Aucubas, fertilising, 187 
♦Auricula, grey-edged show, 77 
Auriculas, 69, 80, 97, 116, 240, 308, 476 
from seed, 66 
hardiness of, 126 
how to grow. 77 
iu towns, 177 
notes on, 213 
sowing, 585 
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A. 


4 BSOXIA umbellata, 854, 490 
/l A hronias, culture ot, 354 
kNitilon losing its flower buds, 503 
Ibutilous. culture of, 23 
‘•ulture of, for winter, 509 
how to grow, 200 
in open air, 151 
in towns, 180 

leacia armata and Drummondi, 500 
1 iphantha, 139, 181 
for flower garden, 60 
weds, sowing, 12, 25, 468, 507 
lea ax, the Rose, 126 
th- Rose, as a standard, 226 
tcadas, 154 
culture of, 7 
for greenhouses, 576 
in rooms, 695 
planting out, 506 
propagating, 326 

4 can thus Latifolius and Bamboo, 209 
icxnthuses. 48 
leer Negundo in winter, 482 
prlymorphum atro - purpureuni, 

202 


ichillea Filipendula, 354 
Achillea Ptannlca, 283 
l tarmica ft.-pi., 262 
Utmnenes and Gloxinias, 491, 502 
t.himenes, heat for, 627 
in baskets. 605 
in towns, 189 

Aconite, the Winter, 880, 347 
\coni turn Nnpellus, 570 
Acoaitums, 273 
A.roclinium roseum, 364 
Adam’s Needle in bloom, 5 
Adam’s Needles, 238 
in pro tips. 426 
variegated, 93 
AdJre*sea, illegible, 68 
Adianturn Cnpillns veneris, 131 
farleyeose, 589 
farleyense in baskets, 154 
Adiantnm Williams!, 71, 394 


Aduntums, 71 
Adonis vernalis, 162 
Agapanthas not blooming, 12,155, 470 
outdoor?, 238 
urobellatus, 71 
Areratnm, d w *rf, 271 
Ax-ratums, Heliotropes, and Verbenas, 
242 

Amtums. propagating. 291 
Vder bed, making a 494 
Allnmamla not growing, 87 
Wardiana, 606, 626 
Hendersoni and Wardleana, 421 
tlbraandas, how to grow, 118 
Allotment garden, my, 449 
Almond, the dwarf, 97 
Aloe. Partridge-breast, 379 
v iriegata. 879 
Alonsos incisa, 102 
AWnsoas, 102 

Aloyaias. propagating. 492, 499 
Alpine flowers for English gardens, 

395 


plants for show. 614 
for windows, 109 
Alsophilaexcelsa, 335 


Alstrmmerias, 26 
Althmafrutex, propagating, 394 
•Alysaum marltimum, 355 
•Amsrantus salicifolius, 246 
Aroarsntuses, Globe, 241 
Amaryllis longifolla rosea, 503 
lutea, 26. 
purpurea, 23 
Amaryllises, 572 
in windows, 812 
Amateur’s greenhouse, an, 29 
American weed in ponds, 695 
Ammonia, fixing, in manure, 169 
for plants, 262, 279 
Amygdalus nana, 97 

persica folds purpnreis, 202 
•AnagalUs lioifolia, 210 
Anag&llises, 210 
Andalusians, colour of, 519 
Andromeda leucothoc fl.-pl., 139 
•Anemone alpina, 127 
Anemone apennina, 127 
blanda, 127 
as a carpet. 294 
coronarla. 127 
fulgens, 283 
fulgens for cutting, 306 
I Honorine Jobert. 386 
japonica, 262, 350 
In towns, 354 
Peacock, 403 
•Anemone nemorosa, 127 
•Anemone steliata, 127 
sylvestris, 127 
the White Japan. 282 
’'Anemones, the, 90,126,162, 464 
double, 143 
for small ga’dens, 473 
from seed, 595 
near London, 384,392 
protecting, 618 
planting, 585 
taking up, 170 
Angelica, 223. 201 
Annual, a showy, 148 
•Annual Asters, culture of, 10 
•Annual Chrysanthemums, 19 
Annuals, 289 

I and biennials, 473, 594 

autumn-sown, 270, 311, 330, 343, 344 
for beds, 694, 623 
for exhibition. 523, 636, 691 
half-hardy, raising, 14 
i in town gardens, 476 

sowing, 12 
spring blooming, 19 
I watering, 363 

worth growing, 48 
I hardy, and Fuchsias, 343 

Anthericum Lillastrum, 251 
Anthurium Scherzerianum, 55 
Antirrhinums, 90, 247 , 281 
dwarf, 295 
in towns, 354 
Ants, destroying, 168, 566 
in frames, 86 
in gardens, 254 
nest*, destroying. 187 
Aphis, destroying, 566 
Aphides, Gooseberry, 188 
on Pelargoniums, 230 
’Aphrophora spumaria, 647 
Aponogeton diatachyon, 475 
Apple, a Guernsey, 552 
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Apple, bloom falling, 199 
I Grand Sultan, 431 

| Norfolk Beefing, 175 

stocks, raising, 514 
for general planting, 477 
Apples and Pears, 361 
for walls, 439 
gathering, 357 
grafting 3 
standard, 585 
Apples, culinary, 477 
dessert, 477 
for town gardens, 514 
gathering, 321 
keeping, 396 
on Paradise stock, 288 
selecting, 300 
storing, 407 
thinning, 134 
Apple tree blight, 291 
dying, 522 
from seed, 134 
not fruiting, 228 

•Apple tree on Paradise stock, 439 
unfruitful. 357 
trees, blignt on, 398 
canker in. 176, 204 
disease of, 676 
espalier, 133 
for orchards, 521 
for ornament, 487 
•Apple trees for small gardens, 439 
from cuttings, 521 
in bleak aspects, 36 
not fruiting, 410 
pruning. 291, 469 
sickly, 898 

Apricot culture, notes on, 318 
grub, the, 326 
Apricots after fruiting, 275 
caterpillars on. 152 
not ripening, 291 
on open walls, 585 
training and pruning, 3C8 
Apricot tree, moving a, 85 
trees, hints on, 537 
protecting, 62 
training and pruning, 537 
Aquarium, cement for, 472 
dirty water in, 520 
plants for, 591 
stocking an, 52 

•Aquarium, view of window, 190 
•Aquariums and plant cases combined 

281 

Aquatic plants in windows, 190 
; Aquatics for greenhouse, 690 
in tanks, 60 

I "Aquilcgia vulgaris fl.-pi., 187 
Aquilegias, 187 
ArahU, mountain, 370 
| •Aralia spinosa, 347 
Aralias in towns, 190 
•Araucaria excelsa, 305 
failing, 374 

losing its branches, 405 
Araucarias, moving, 194 
I Arbutus, pruning, 374 
I ’Arbutus Unedo, 226 
Ardislns, 320 
•Areca lutescens, 119 
i ‘Artichoke, the Globe, 6^7 
Artichokes. Globe, 361, 597 
Jerusalem, 554 


•Arum crinitum. 295 
•Arum dracunculus, 295 

dracuacnlus purpureum, 14 
•Arum italicum, 295 
•Arum, the Bog, 343 
Arums, hardy, 295 

Lily injured by frost, 51 
Lilies, 47, 179, 180 
*Arum Lilies, double, 162 
in towns, 190 
in trenches, 60 
in winter, 299 

As** and Willow grafting, 291 
Ash, Weeping Mountain, 168 
berries, preserving, 362 
Ashes, coal, on soil. 614 
value of wood, 434 
Asparagus beds, 200 
blank? in, 339 
making, 409 
treatment of, 41 

Asparagus competition, the, 144 
cookery, 122 
book on culture, 315 
cutting, 130 
eggs with, 88 

essential points in the production of 
good,17 

exhibition, the, 195 
for winter, 325 
French way of growing, 89$ 
getting weak, 338 
home culture of, 17 
in Bmall gardens, 571 
planting, 17, 104,170 
plants, 614 
old. 291 
prizes for, 17 
prizes. Mr. Hibberd, 253 
staking and blanching. 17 
Asperula azurea aetosa, 282 
Aspidiaria lurlda varleg&ta, 339 
•Aster Amelins, 403 
•Aster Cockade, 11 
: ’Aster, Giant French, 11 
•Aster erlcoides, 402 
•Aster, Pompone Goliath, 11 
, • Aster, Quilled Victoria, 11 
•Aster turbinellus, 402 
•Aster Victoria, 11 
Aster seed, 202 
saving, 284 
Asters, 505 

and Stocks in pots, 3 
saving, 416 
and Tulips, 163 

•Asters, annual, and their culture, 10 
best China. 563 
culture of hardy, 402 
disease in, 404 
in pots. 146 

notes on, 143 .4 4 4 

Aubrietias, 90 \ f 1 / rS 

in pots, 826 f J 

notes on, 426 
Aucubas, fertilising, 187 
•Auricula, grey-edged show, 77 
Auriculas, 60, 80, 97, 116, 240, 308, 476 
from seed, 66 
hardiness of, 126 
how to grow. 77 
in towns, 177 
notes on, 213 
I sowing, 586 
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Auriculaa, treatment of, 408, 480 
Australian seeds, raising, 12 
Autumn manuring and cultivation, S17 
seeds, 346 

Aviary, birds for, 328 
cost of, 603 

in greenhouse, 400, 447, 544 

I plants for, 472 
aries, birds for, 508 
breeding In, 518 
building, 544 
in greenhouses, 436 
Azalea amcena for cutting, 331 
* Azalea Mrs. Carmichael, 197 
Azalea buds, deformed, 566 
Azaleas, 620 

after blooming, 214 
Azaleas and Camellias, 152,434 
manure for, 38 

Azaleas, culture of Indian, 197 
dropping their buds, 139 
from cuttings, 540 
hardy, 175, 227 
housing, 387 
in towns, 190 
manure for, 506 
propagating, 72, 79 
renovating, 180 
setting their buds, 337 
straggling, 181 
syringing, 614 
treatment of, 502 
withering, 110 


B. 


B A BI ANAS, Ixias, and Sparaxis, 420 
•Balcony garden in SpalA, 281 
Ballast as drainage, 513 
Balsam, culture of the, 605 
seeds, 267 
Balsams, 103 

as border plants, 622 
hotbeds for, 38 
•Balsams in open air, 49 
in towns, 203 
potting, 230 
sowing from seed, 569 
•Bamboo, a noble evergreen, 209 
Bamboos for conservatory, 288 
•Bambusa Me take and Acanthus lati- 
folius, 2C9 

Banana, zebra-leaved, 6 
Banks, evergreen, 379 
plants for shadr, 337 
Bantams, 460 
game, 267 
points of game, EOS 
Barberry, fruiting, 614 
Bark for flower beds, 268 
Barley sugar, to make, 40 
Basket beds, 128, 134 
4 Basket of Ferns and plants, 181 
•Basket of flowers and Grasses, 857 
Basket plants, culture of, 131 
graceful ,163 
pretty, 606 

Bassets, flllinghanglng, with plants, 131 
plants for, 72, 79 
plants for hanging, 60$ 

Bath and West of England Show, 195 
Bean, Seville Longpod, 45 
•Bean, the Bog, 313 
Beans and Peas, 70 
Beans, best, 264 

Broad among other orop, 581, 607 
Butter, 121, 531 
and Squashes, 93 
cookimr French, 316 
Early Kidney, 32 
for October, 194 
forcing French, 605, 617 
French, 41. 276 
Haricot, 169, 220 
Kidney and Runner, 105 
mixed Runner, 181 
BeanB, Peas, and Kale, 109 
Beans, preserving French, 400 
retarding. 255 

Runner as windaw ornaments, 67 
'«*viug Broad, 637 
time to sow, 

Bear*''n© destroying, 581 
Bear’s-breecn, *© 

Bed, plants for shady, 60 
Bedding, hardy flowers for, 84 
plants, 377, 426, 489, 513, 596 
and sDrin^fl owers, 116 
ror carnet .& 4 
irom s< mV 569 
in Moss, n40 

»ro»»F<» gf or winter. 306 
propagating. 811, 558 
wintering, 408 

wintering and propagating, 361 
yellow, 238 

Beading »?. herbaceous borders, 296, 310, 
321, 356, 377, 390, 414, 442, 449, 485, 
512. 545 

Beds of floe ers, 878 
of hardy flowers, 82 
permanent, 476 
plants for small, 37 
Beech, propagating the Copper, 506 
Weqpiug, 168 

Bcejbtvi^i. advantages of straw. 52 
Ba2 frame, 158 
floor boardB for, 899 
removing, 399 
B e keeping, modern, 39 
Bees, driving, 340 
experience of, 316 
feeding, 39 


Bees, flowers for, 82 

flowers for. in spring, 424 

food for, 519 

for profit, 852 

hiving, 158 

In winter, 88 

loeing, 28 

making drone cells, 256 
management of, 864 
natural swarming, 76 
obtaining, 88 
preventing stinging, 268 
preventing swarming, 483, 519 
profitless, 399 
prolific stock of, 352 
putting in bar-frame hive, 88, 123, 
185 

putting in new hives, 876 
seasonable notes on, 268 
starting keeping, 16 
aupering, 183, 424 
swarming, 183 
taking honey from, 399, 424 
transferring, 304 
transfer of swarms, 892 
uniting, 220 

what can be done with, 435 
wintering, 460 
Beet, culture of, 624 
in flower garden, 242 
taken up, 370 
how tc grow, 72 
time to bow, 565 
•Beetle, a destructive. 174 
Beginners in gardening, 461 
•Begonia Abel C&rrifere, 550 

discolor Rex as a room plant, 27 ft 
Froebeli, 303 
fuchsioides, 508 
grubs, 6 

nydrocotylifolia, 5 
Martians, 867 
metallica, 221 
•Begonia Rex, 598 
sempervirens, 189 
•Begonia, upright tuberous, 54 
Weltoniensis, 291 
withering, 614 
Begonias, 39 * 
and Ferns, 432 
and Fuchsias, 395 
in autumn, 508 
and Gloxinias, 468 
and Pelargoniums for bedding, 355 
as basket plants. 179 
as green touse plants, 457 
culture of, 23, 475 
dividing, 367 
double from seed, 110 
failing, 119 

•Begonias, fine-leaved, 550, 598 
for exhibition, 198 
for flower beds, 270. 
for greenhouse walls, 510 
from seed, 689 
in autumn and winter, 540 
in baskets, 605 
in towns, 203 
in winter. 299 
ornamental leaved, 51, 56 
planted out, 187 
propagating, 319. 826. 335 
seeoling, 380, 392, 395 
soil for, 279 
storing, 409, 421 
tuberous, 54, 431 
withering, 606 
•Bellflower, double, 562 
•Bellflowers, group of, 161 
Berber!* Fortune!, 619 
vulgaris, 614 

Berry-bearing plants, 317, 465 
Biennials, hardy, 268 
sowing, 235 

Bignonia grand iflora, 881 
•iiignonia radicals, 610 
Bignonia*, propagating, 337 
Bindweed, exterminating. 132 
Birch, the Cut-leaved, 167 
Young's weeping. 167 
Bird lime, making, 13 
Birds and Cherries, 118 
and gross seeds, 133 
a plea for the, 606 
host scarer of, 165 

breeding in aviaries and green¬ 
house*, 603, 518 
dying, 323 
for aviary, 230 
insects in, 460 
losing their feathers, 436 
to frighten, 145 
treatment of cage, 268 
Birds, v. soot and lime, 141 
Bitter Vetch, spring, 589 
Blackberries, wayB of cooking, 352 
Black Hamburgh fowls, 220 
Black Minorca fowls, 220 
Bladder-nut, Colehican, in winter, 529 
Blandfordia nobills, 375 
Blight, American. 410 
cure for American, 647 
on Apple trees, 398 
on fruit trees, 110, 818 
•Bocconia cordata, 69 
Boerkhausia rubra. 511 
•Bog Arum, the. 343 
•Bog Beau, the, 343 
Boiler, a coil. 292 
fire to stoke, 626 
fitting a coil, 13 
fixing a, 362 
power of a, 578 

{ lower of saddle, 626 
he best. 351 
Pollers, Axing coil, 181 


Bone dnst for plants, 170 
meal for plants, 284 
Bones, dissolving, 170 
for manure, 62 
Boots, watertight, 118 
Borage, 370 

Border, an ever gay. 870 

planting a, with hardy flowers, 371 
flowers, 344 
of perennials, 587 
digging herbaceous, 56 
for graves, 51 
flowers t )r north, 109 
flowers for shady. 383 
herbaceous and shrubbery, 512 
plants for, 50 
plants for shady, 67 
treatment of herbaceous, 2) 
value of north, 150 
Bougainvillea glabra, culture of, 100 
Bougainvilleas, 503 
culture of, 56 
hints on, 539 
Bouquets, foliage for, 513 
for exhibition, 86 
leaves for, 118,132 
making, 180 

Bousslngaultla basseloides, 367 
Bouv&rdia cuttings not rooting, 170 
•Bouvardia leiantha, 318 
Bonvardias, 446 
how to grow, 818 
in cool houses, 617 
treatment of, 457 
wintering, 326 
without beat, 407 
Box edgings, 351, 458 
cl pping, 140 
Box trees dying, 204 
•Brachycome iberidlfolla, 428 
Brahma-Dorkings. 555 
Brahma with feathers off back, 844 
fowls, 52 

Brahmas dying, 568 
light, 495 

point* of light, 592 
Bread, good. 52 
whole meal, 15 
Brewing. 99 

for home use, 13, 86, 52, 83, 111 
Brier, the English, 367 
Briers for Roses, 385 
seedling, 61 
Sweet, in winter, 334 
•Briza maxima, 114 
Broccoli, 109 

and Cauliflower cookery, 2C6 
best, 264 
culture of. 73 
•Broccoli, dwarf pnrple, 3 
in succession, 130 
not turning in, 494, 504 
Self-protecting, 457 
Snow’s Winter White, 144 
sowimr, 75 
sprouting, 516 
Walcheren, 600 
white, 144 

white and purple Cape, 478 
winUr, 553 

winter and spring, 513 
Brot in Tea, 135 
Browallia elata, 298, 393 
Brunsvigia Josephines, 180 
Brussels Sprouts, 109 
planting, 153 

•Buck-bean, round-leaved, 462 
Buckwheat, 370 
Budgerigar with sore foot, 268 
Budgerigars, 364 
Bug, mealy, in greenhouse, 254 
mealy, on Vines, 267 
on Passion flowers, 392 
on Vines, 5ri4, f-07 
remedies for mealy, 661 
•Bulbocodium vernum, 414 
Bulbs after flowering, 84, 98, 115, 134, 
145, 181 

and plants failing, 606 
and worms. 493 
culture of, 23 
forcing. 500 
hardy, 270 
indoors, 422 

in permanent positions, 330, 241 

in towns, 203 

in windows, 312, S66 

lirtiDg. 463 

lyiug dormant, 223 

plantiug, 434 

planting and arranging, 451 
protecting, 588 
protecting in winter, 386 
spring flowering, 473 
treatment of, 492 
treatment of Cape, 540 
wintered outdoors, 283 
Bullfinch losing its Bong, 364 
Bnplithalmum sallcifollum, 373 
Burnt earth for potting, 10 
Bush fruits, manuring, 521 
Butter Beans, 121 
and Squashes, 03 
Butter, bogus. 62 
•Buttei fly’s Cabbage, 107 
•Butterfly flowers, 246 
Button-hole flowers, 691 


O. 

•/CABBAGE, Butterfly, 107 
VJ early St. John’s, 73 
plants flagging, 230 
seed sowing, 277 . 
time to sow, 565 


Cabbages, best, 264 j 

clubbing, 51,228, 422, 440 
for spring, 279 
lice on, 326 
plinting, 361 
•nails on, 170 
sowing and planting, 236 
Cactus after flowering, 326 
cutting back, 194 
growing too tall, 50 
insects on, 230 
in towns, 204 
Cacti frozen, 13 
treatment of, 559 
Culadium argyrites, 274 
Caladlums, 336, 482, 672 
culture of, 5S9 
•Calandrinia speciosa. 416 
•Calandrlnia umbellata, 415 
grandlflora, 415 
Calandrinias, the, 415 
on poor soil, 611 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis, 103 
Golden Gem, 583 
the herbaceous, 177 
Calceolarias. 47, 620 
and Cinerarias, 560 
and Pansies dying, 272 
culture of, 210 
culture of horbaceous, 490 
dying, 284 

herbaceous, 337, 536 
in pots, 613 
planting, 26 
propagating, 291, 811 
shrubbery, 636 
sowing, 14 
transplanting, 608 
wintering. 284 
•Cslla palustns, 343 
Call as, 550, 617 
for windows, 47 
in towns 190 
in trenches, 60 
in water, 589 
planting out, 618 
too leafy, 62 

•CalliopBis bicolor grandlflora, 623 
Drummondi, 289 
•Caliirhoe pedata, 330 
Callistemon floribundum and sempei 
Horens, 595 

•Caltha grandiliora, 65 

palustrls minor fl -pi., 391 
•Calystegia pubescent fL-pl., 283 
•Camellia anemon® flora, 34 
hardy, 85 
Camellias, 349 524 

•Camellias alba plena and Marchion esj 
of Exeter, 35 
and Azaleas, 152, 434 
manure for, 38 
at Christ mas, 287 
black funaus on, 510 
•Camellias, culture of, 34 

dropping their buds, 26, 37, 540 

forcing, 500 

for open air, 50,121 

for windows, 47 

for winter, 455 

from seed, 43 

in open air, 18, 60, 00, 138, 533 

in towns, 217 

manure lor. 218, 506 

on walls, 437 

oat of doors, 383 

planted out, 6, 437 

planting large, 42 

propagating, 93 

shaking dead flowers off, 94 

the best, 37 

training, 94 

treatment of whilst flowering, 33 
•Campanula pondula, 534 
•Campanula persicifolia alba fl.-pl., 563 
fragilis, 301 

Medium calycanthema, 587 
peroicifolla coorulea plena, 590 
persicifolia fl.-pl. in pots, 591 
pumila alba, 186 
Campanula*, 162, 247 
for pots, 511 
for windows, 47 
* Campanulas, group of, 101 
in towns, 354 
sowing, to 

Canary, insects in, 532 

throwing out its eggs, 135,146 
unhealthy, 135, 146, 268 
with broken leg, 268 
with inflammation, 256, 263 
Canaries breeding, 16, 63 
dying, 804 
for exhibition, 16 
insect* in, 135, 447, 472, 495 
Candle plant, the, 543 
•Candytuf's, annual, 178 
•Candytufts, dwarf, 586 
Cannus. beds of, on lawns, 295 
for windows, 47 
in towns, 217 
potting, 898 
wintering, 367 
•Cantu* d^pendens, 138 
Cape bulbs, 336 

Pondweed, the, 475 
•Caprifolium sempervirens, 154 
Capsicum Little Gem, 391 
Capsicums, sowing, 18 
Carageen, cooking, 282, 243, 20S 
Carbolic acid for planls, 614 
Cardinals, 436 

Carnation, culture of the, 523 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 90 
Carnations, 1C3,142, 457 
i^nd Fuchsias, haroy, 291 
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jaiions and Plcot 6 < 8 , 66 , 80| 97, 483, 
j36, 585, 631 
tultur* of, 889 
nations and Pinks, 9 
nations as climbers, 478 
fcrier, 283 
bliintr, 251, 279 
bom cuttings, 251 
from reed, 427, 478, 812 
Urdy, 272 

nations, how they are layered, 210 
In towns, 177, 217 
not blooming, 323 
perpetual, 572 

perpetual, from seed, 482 
fink* and Pico tee*. 210 
nations, seedling, 9, 187, 272, 511 
tree, 319 

tree, in winter, 299 
tree or perpetual, 657 
sinter flowering, 487 
sintering, 362 
rot, the, 565,6C0 
lor puddings. 558 

James's Scarlet Intermediate, 422 

tou and Oniona, 409 

lots, cooking, 568 

nod Parsley, how I manage, 85 

sal Parsnips, transplanting, lb4 

tad Radishes, 561 

best, 264 

boiling, 523 

early, 32 

tarty Horn, 607 
Bashed, 544 
sowing early, 588 
time to sow, 665 

iter’s" Practical Gardener," 61 
(tor oil plant, 299, 450 
Millies, alpine, 523 
brpillar, Gooseberry, 338, 458 
how to destroy Gooseberry, 208 
ia gardens, 323 
on Apple trees, 013 
on Dianthuses, 284 
Gooseberries, 572 
on Ivy, 62 
on Roses, 210 

preventive of Gooseberry, 141 
is in cardens. 121 , 628 
iKflower, 109 

and Rroccoll cookery, 206 
siid Lettuce, 573 
early, 31 

Walchtren, 600 
■Mowers, beat, 264 
damping off, 131 
eaten, 105 
falling, 409 
wed for, 325 
p'ing blind, 325 
late, 17s 
bc-ui on, 3<>7 
planting, 361 
saving, 277 

mothiu Oloire de Versailles, 247, 251 
in-nc-lla cam, 374 
i<riac, culture of, 541 
levy. 164 

best, 264 

chemical manure for, 169 
rwkery, 483 
culture, 492 
decaying, 523, 531 
earthing up, 297, 361 
earthing up late, 249 
for use in July, 458 
billow, 335 396, 433 

hollow-stalked, 288 

how to grow, 45 
planting, 230 

poultry manure for, 169 
preparing ground for, 120 
protecting, 513 
raising, 608 
toil for, 157 
suckers on, 279 
fall e. dwarf, 433 
Turnip-rooted, 541 
watering, 277 

how to grow, 597 
and sand, 50 
®?nt for aquarium, 472 
for floor, 37 

ntaurea candidissima, 342 
Turns minor, 282 
Clementei, 120 

ntaurea moschata alba. 546 
rasusina, 103 
ntrepieee for table, 430 
alk, gardening on, 462 
»o>ls, gardening on, 89,145 
plants for, 278 
am;cpuce cowabonrc, 342 
am-irops exaelaa, 538 
ampagne wine, 376 
areoal, making, 60, 254, 266 
nses of, 458 
: *n in? refuse, 620 
ie «e, to keep, 15 
isilanthus elegans, 24, 25 
lenopodium Bonus Heuricus, 248 
f-rry cookery, 256 
^rry. red winter, 498 
!he winter, 286 
terries and birds, 183 
and Plums, 152 
hr orchards, 36 
electing, 300 
dimmer pruning, 178 
treatment of, lift* 
terry tree not fruiting, 82 
t^es, fly on, 183, 240 
Morello, 522 
m i fruitful. 10 S 
likens, diarri )®3 |n, 244, ?56 


Chickens, eating feathers, 388 
going lame, 603 
hatoning, 483 
ill, 316 

Inseats for, 304 
in small runs, 423 
notes on, 602 
pip in, 352, 388 
Rice for, 212 
room for, 219 

Chick weed, destroying, 230 
Chicory as a salad, 208 
blanched, 338 

Chimney, how to put a damper in a, IS 
•Chimonanthus fragrans, 18 

fragrans and grandtfloru*, 347 
Christmas Rose in winter, 347 
Christmas Roses. 432, 535, 614 
culture of, 486 
from seed, 49 
indoors, 38 
in greenhouse, 387 
not flowering, 38 
white, 882 

Chrysanthemum, the, 889 
blooms damping off, 457 
•Chrysanthemum carlnatum. 10 
•Chrysanthemum culture, 21, 446, 457 
cuttings, 554, 578 
•Chrysanthemum Elaine, 443 
•Chrysanthemum inodorum plenissi- 
mum, 19 

•Chrysanthemum lacustre, 442 
Begetum, 262, 588 

Chry santhemums, 356, 455, 477,501, 620 
Anemone flowered, 450 
• Chrysanthemums, annual, 19, 282 
best, 506 

early flowering, 315, 393, 467,478 
failing, 427 

seeding and disbudding, 237 
for bouquets, 204 
for small greenhouses, 466 
greenfly on,314, 326 
Hints on, 442 
in pots, 349 
towns, 353 
In winter, 299 

•Chrysanthemums, large flowered, 21 
notes on, 559, 617 
not flowering, 566, 678 
pinching back, 116 
pot b for, 614 
propagating, 536, 675 
six best, 517 
stopping, 492 
summer flowering, 2:9 
summer treatment of, 125 
training, 617 
wintering, 482 
withering, 251. 272 
Chrysobactron Hookeri, 86 
Church decoration, flowers for, 416 
hints on. 465 

•Churchyard, warden view in a, 173 
gardens, 173 

Churchyards, plants for, 870 
Cider, makiig, 412 
•Cineraria cruenta, 618 
mariiima, 470 
seeds, saving, 154 
Cinerarias, 93, 492, 494, 566, 620 
and Calceolarias, 560 
and Primulas, 320, 517 
culture of, 589 
double, for cutting, 274 
drooping, 79 

from seed and cuttings, 589 
hints on, 502 
insects on, 614 
tn towns, 217 
In winter, 299 
potting, 277 
sowing, 14,146 
•Cistern filter, a, 83 
Clayey soil, flowers for, 20 
Clay soils, 37 
improving, 542 
Clematis Mi thuste folia, 251 
cuttings, 180 

Duche-s of Edinburgh, 591 
flammula. 403 
from seed, 324 
indivisa lobata, 36 
montana, 250, 410 
moving and cutting back, 323 
propagating, 33, 56 
training a, 51 
treatment of, 487 
Viticella rubra grandiflora, 151 
Vitlcella venosa, 261 
•Clematises, single wild. 260 
and Roney Buckles, 387 
and Ivy, 234, 392 
and Mardchal Mel Roses, 598 
and Roses, 234 
and Roses, hedges of, 202 
and their cases, 142 
culture of, 120 
failing, 323 
hardiness of, 596 
hardy, 91 

large flowered, 330 
Climber for front of house, 499 
for town house, 62 
Climbers, blue greenhouse, 10*2 
cattle proof, 405 

flowering and variegated Ivy, 534 

for church walls, 38 

for covering house, 405 

for exposed aspect. 326 

for greennopBCa, 659 

for nqrth aspect, 175,494 

fflr pqrth-past wall, 470 

fqr screens under trees, 12 

fpr jejj-shofe; 216 


Climbers for verandah, 84 
for walls, 13 
for windows, 118 
greenhouse, 13 
hardy, for covering shed, 351 
hardv, for window ledges, 51 
in villa gardens, 425 
losing their leaves, 230 
on fences, 623 
pruuing, 8, 531 
roof, 536 

to flower in early summer! 422 
Climbing plants, 473 

for greenhouse, 422, 468 
•Clintonia pulchella, 49, 491 
Olivia miniata as a house plant, 85 
for windows, 313 
•Cloche or bell-glass, 73 
Clove, Old Crimson, 262, 270, 861 
Cloves, treatment of, 392 
Clover, Dutch, in baskets, 606 
Cobcca scandens on balconies, 139 
outdoors, 386 
variegata, 228 
Cobteas and Tacsonias, 503 
•Cobbett’s Indian Corn, 32 
Cockatoo, Australian, 376 
Cockroaches in kitchen, 170,180, 994 
•Cockscomb, a well-grown, 282 
Cockscombs for exhibition, 49 
in open air, 282 
Cocoa fibre refuse, 277 
Cocoa-nut fibre. 134 
merits of, 3S7 
salt in, 64 
uses of, 62 

Cocos Weddel liana, 268 
Colehicums, 389 
•Colchicums, 450 
double, 386 
Coleuses, 228 

from seed and cuttings, 279 
in conservatory, 170 
losing colour, 193 
specimen, 13S 
wintering, 255 

Colour In flower gardens, 415 
•Coltsfoot, spotted, 598 
sweet-scented, 547 
•Columbine, the double, 187 
Columbines, 187 

for small garden, 473 
Bowing, 291 
Comfrey for cattle, 226 
•Coneflower, Newman’s, 427 
sowing, 873 

Conifers, Golden, for small gardens, 

273 

in pots, 305 
planting, 389 
Conservatory, 500 
baskets, 72 
borders, planting, 26 
in north aspect, 230 
in town, 180 
in winter, 404 

Conservatory plants, 584, 606 
good,6 

Conservatory, work in the, 41 
Conservatories, 524 
•Convolvulus, double, 283 
•Coop and run, a good, 219 
Coping for walls, 110 
Coral flower, the, 462 
tree, the, 301 
•Cordyline australis, 490 
Coreopsis lanceolata, 272 
Cork in fernery, 6*26 
Cornflower, the blue, 282 
Corn meal pudding, 70 
Corn salad, 385 
•Cornu 1 * canadensis, 343 
Coronilla glauca, 138, 421 
Coronillas, 166 
Correas, 560 
culture of, 221 
in towns, 229 
•Correa, spray of, 221 
Cotoneaster micropbylla, 538 
Cottage garden, an old-fashioned, 209 
plants for, 128 
Cottagers’ shows, 625 
Coverings for greenhouse, 46 
•Cowslip. 33 
Crab jelly, 352, 364, 448 
Crabs, Siberian, 389 
Cranberries, culture of, 517 
Creeper, soented evergreen, 543 
Creepers in greenhouse, 83 
in tubs, 362 
•Cress, the Violet, 482 
Crickets in frames, 255 
Crinums, hardy, 393 
•Crocus, autumn Saffron, 414 
•Crocus sativui, 414 
seed sowing, 263 
Crocuses and mice, 84, 87 
and Snowdrops, 464 
and Tulips, 444 
autumn, 358 
failing, 14 
in pots, 23, 586 
in windows, 313 
moving, 86 
not flowering, 623 
planting, 322 

Crop to follow Potatoes, 169 
Cropping a garden for profit, 572 
clay land, 531 
heavy soils, 109 
kitchen gardens, 188, 606 
land, 573, 026 
shady ground, 256 
under trees, 530 

Crowsfoot, Asiatic, in windows, 318 
Crown Imperial not blooming, 84f 


Crown Imperials, 48 
Crown upon Crown, 90 
Cucumber frame, building a, 86 
house, building, 302 
leaves destroyed, 145 
seed, saving, 302 

Cucumbers, 9, 117,140,166,210, 240, 688 
and Melons, 133, 685 
beaked, 289 

bottom heat for, 517, 642 
cooking, 328 
disease in, 325 
dying off, 802. 826 
early, 200, 649 
failing, 226. 397,169 
for seed, 493 
frame, 607 
growing, 3 

hot-bed for, 39, 84, 138, 641 
how to grow, 20, 024 
how to manage, 249, 266 
in frames, 106, 176, 193, 297, 893 
in greenhouse, 104 
not growing, 228 
out of doors, 92,144 
pit for, 18 
ridge, 18 
summer, 80 
treatment of, 67, 218 
winter, 331, 385, 397, 418 
without Are heat, 120 
without hot beds, 110 
Cultivation of gardens, 461 
•Oultlvator or fork hoe, 198, 286 
Ouphea platycentra, K4 
•Cupressus Lawsoniana, 227 
propagating, 661 
Curcutigo recurvata, 605 
Curing meat, 15 

Currant and Gooseberry trees, standard, 
477 

Currant cookery, 280 
cuttings, 129 
the Black, 477 
the flowering, 610 

Currants and Gooseberries, 409, 548 
Cun-ants, culture of Red and White, 514 
disease in Black, 291 
falling off, 199 
late, 248 
pruning, 564 
renovating Black, 68 
summer pruning, 236 
Currant tree cuttings, 207 
trees, grubs on, 38 
insects on, 50 
pruning, 168 

Cutting pots, draining, 155 
Cuttings, making, 659 
packing, 014 

striking, 497 . . ... 

Cyclamen bulbs, treatment of, 84 
culture, 456, 636 
culture in frames, 420 
culture mpde easy, 53 
for towns, 229 

•Cyclamen neapolitanum, 370 
Cyclamens after flowering, 
dying off, 606. 614 
for winter, 606 
from seed, 395, 550 
hardy, 373 
how I grow, 640 
in small pots, 275 
in winter, 299 
maggots in, 55 
Persian, 138 

Primulas, and DeutzLas, 387 
propagating, 395 
sowing, 235, 524 
summer treatment of, 119 
Cydonias, hedges of, 202 
Cyperus alternifolius, 274 
Cypress from seed, 84 
•Cypress, Lawson’s, 227 
•Cypripedlum inaigne, 68 
Cvpripedium, treatment of, 836 
ana their culture, 63 
Cytisus losing its buds, 60 
propagating, 198 
Cytisuses, 166 
for towns, 229 


D. 

D ACTYLI8 elegantlssims. 154 
Daffodils, culture of, 329 
'Daffodils, group of, 329 
in pots, 546 

Dahlia leaves, holes in, 321 
roots, keeping, 484 
•Dahlia, the Cactus (Yuareri), S<0 
Dahlias, 22, 09,164, 192, 809, 573 
and Gladioli, lifting, 490 
and Hollyhocks, 201 
from seed, 39 
in bloom, 358 
propagating, 686, 621 
show, 391 
single, 351, 394 
•Dahlias, tingle, 419 
small flowered, 282 
storing, 630 

tying ai d thinning, 260 
Daisy. Aucuha leaved, 646 
• Daisy, Marsh Oxe eye. 442 
•Daisy, Swan River, 420 
Daisies and worms on lawns, 530 
Aucuba-leaved, 612 
Crown, 282 
deteriorating, 323, 324 
dividing, 146 
diylding double, 193 
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Daisies, Michaelmas, 401, 422 
on lawn*, 02, 74, 434 
Pari*. 350 
•Daisies, Paris, 300 

propagating Paris, 128 
Damper, to put in a chimney, 13, SO 
Damsons in hedges, 107 
where grown, 857 
Damson trees not fruiting, 402 
Dandelion as a salad, 32 
Dandelions on lawns, 255 
Daphne Cneorum for winter, 273 
indica, 180 
grafting, <fcc., 93 
•Daphne Mezereum, 538 
pontica, propagating, 83 
Daphnes, culture of, 581 
greeonou e, 288, 438 
manure for, 395 
propagating, 506 
Dari for fowls, 206 
•Date Palms, 879 
Date trees, 497 
•Datura cera to cauls, 263 
•Datura fastuoss, 263 
•Datura Knlghti, 263 
•Datura Metal, 263 
•Datura*, annual, 263 
Delphiniums, 573 
from seed, 223 
Phloxes, «c., 63 
seedling, 451 
single. 26 

Dendrobiums, potting, 86 
Deodar. the, 619 
•Desroodlum gyrans, 438 
Deutzia scabra, 247 
Dentzioa for towns, 229 
for wi« ter and spring, 456 
in windows, 47 
propagating, 222 
pruning, 115, 132 
treatment of, 128 
with small blooms, 87 
Devil in a bush, 301 
•Dtanthus chinensis plenissima, 103 
•Dlanthus grandiflorus, 103 
Heddewigi, 98, 478, 522 
hybridus In towns. 353 
•Dlanthus lsciniatus fl.-pl., 103 
Diary, extracts from a garden, 8, 21, 83, 
41, 56, 68, 80, 96, 106, 116, 128, 140, 
162, 164,177, 192, 200, 215,224,239, 
252, 260, 276, 284, 296, 308. 320,336, 
348, 360, 368, 881, 392, 404, 417,428, 
441, 452, 464, 476, 488, 600,512, 624, 
636, 548, 560. 672, 584. 596, 608, 620 
Dicentra tbal ctrifolia, 185 
Dietamnus albus, 374 
•Dtdlcus coeruleus, 562 
Dielytra eximia. 238 
SPectabiils, 434 
propagating, 62 
Digging, 461 

herbaceous borders, 56 
Diosmaa, propagating, 12, 65 
Diplacus glutinosus, 892 
Dipladenla*, how to grow. 190 
Dog Rose, sowing the, 600 
Dog’s-tooth Violets in winter. 318 
Dogs trespassing in garden, 666, 626 
Dorking fowls, 376 
white, 39. 64 

•Dracaena australis in Wiltshire, 575 
braxiliensis, 605 
Dracsonas for towr s, 229 
Drarophyllum graclle, potting, 895 
Drainage, ballast as, 513 
leaves for, 145 
Draining clayey ground, 494 
ratting pots, 156 
gardens, 461, 494, 506 
land,8 
orchards, 453 

Drains, law respecting, 625 
Drawing room gardening, 225 
•Dropwort, the double, 270 
Ducks. Aylesbury, 268 
eating feathers, 304 
food for. 231, 256, 268 
for profit, 568, 614 
going blind, 483 
varieties of, 231 
weakly, 376 

•Duckweed, fruiting, 365 
Dyeing grasses, 38,60 


E ARTH closets, soil for, 87 
Earwigs and Pansies, 284 
Earwigs, destroying, 566 
in fernery, 350 
on plants, 193 
Easter flowers, 384, 392 
Eccremocarpus scaber, 386 
Echeveria fulgens in winter, 629 
metallica, propagating, 48 
Echeverias, 162 
flowering, 179 
injured by damp, 44 
propagating, 100 
•Edelweiss, the, 322 
from seed, 302. 8U 
Edging plants, 109, 461 
Edgings, flint. 72 
lor beds, 222 
for walks, 105 
garden, 188 
rockwork, 455 
Egg plant, 170 
Eggs, blood In, 111, 123 
do cocks lay, 1 


Eggs, preserving. 76, 804 
shells of, 304,852 
without shells, 99, 244, 678 
without yolks, 39 
with pale yolks, 123,146 
Elder flower wine, 268 
Elder, golden leaved, 176, 261, 296 
•Elder, rosy dowered, 175 
•Elm, Weeping Wycb, 516 
Sims, lopping. 203 
weeping, 615 
Endive, blanching, 160 
good, 119 
tying up, 893 
Epacrises, 6C0 
treatment of, 56 
for towns, 229 
for winter, 431 
Eplphyllums. 131, 660 
dropping their buds, 320 
in winter, 299 
on walls, 394 
propagating, 93 

Branthis nyemalis in winter, 347 
Kragrostis slogans, 191 
Erica hyemalls, 287 
melanthera, 602 
•Erodium petneum, 269 
Erodlums, 374 
•radiums, culture of. ^89 
Krythrtna Crista-gslll, 461 
laui {folia, 301 

Erythronlum Dena-cania In wlndowt,318 
•K’callonla Philllptana, 661 
Espalier training, 36 
Kschscholtxias, 282 
•Bschacholtiias, Californian, 228 
Eucalyptus and Cypress from teed, 84 
protecting, 468 

Kucharidium grandlflorum, 874 
Eucharls atnazonica, 236 
•Xucharls atnazonica, 407,628 
Eucharlses in windows, 818 
Eucomls punctata, 350 
Euonymus, fruiting of, 68 
fruit of the, 379 
hedges, 618 
propagating, 403 
luonymuses, 397 
golden, 432 
on walls, 441 
propagating, 230, 606 
Euphorbias, 50 

Kurya latifolta varlegata, 68, 596 
•Eurya latifolia variegate, cutting of, 367 
•Kurybla ramuloea, 287 
•Eutoca viacida, 670 
Evergreen banks, 879 
Evergreen vase plants, 48 
Evergreen walls In glasshouses, 454 
Evergreens, 'branches of, in flower beds, 
391 

cutting back, 667 
in pots, 305 
moving, 84 
planting, 157 
pruning, 68. 488 
pruning and transplanting, 550 
Everlasting flowers, 223, 890,408, 430 
•Everlasting flowers, 486 
•Everlasting Pea, the, 462 
propagating the, 13 
Exhibition boxes, 256 
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F AIR Maids of France, 364 
•Farf ugium grande, 598 
Feather Grass, 191 
Fencer, garden, 7 
law respecting, 601 
•Fennel, Sweet, 130 
•Fenzlia dlantblflora, 546 
•Fern, a good room, 236 
Fern case, heating a, 26,229 
Fern cases, management of, 225,274 
Orehids in, 94 
•Fern, cool house tree, 335 
Fern culture, patience In, 480 
•Fern, Filmy, on tree stump, 574 
for gla*s shade, 61 
Fern fronds, mounting, 678 
preserving. 326 

•Fern, golden Maiden-hair, 71, 394 
Hare's-foot, 421 
New Zealand Filmy, 222 
•Fern, Stag’a-hom, 118 
•Fern, the Lace, 24, 26 
the Royal, 463 
turning brown, 874 
Ferns, 164, 394 
and Begonias, 432 
and Mosses, 464 

and plants for hall decoration, 118 
and Vines iu greenhouse, 580 
British, not thriving, 819 
cleaning dusty, 621 
•Ferns, climbing Filmy, 222 
cool treatment of, 379 
culture of, 22, 41, 80, 97, 106, 216, 
252, 648 

culture of Filmy, 574 

falling. 542,564 

Filmy, 298, 468 

for case 621 

forcing hardy, 468 

for cool conservatories, 617 

for cutting, 507, 689 

for cutting in winter, 493 

for greenhouse, 36, 43 

for rooms, 51, 139 

for windows, 67 

from spores, 394, 422 


Ferns, frosted, 13 
fumigating, 399 
gold and silver, 246 
greenhouse, 67 
hardy and half hardy, 56 
'Ferns, hardy flowering, 694 
hardy, for windows. 67 
hardy, for winter, 334 
in baskets, €05 
in case not thriving, 621 
in cases, 159 
injured by frost, 60 
in loam, 223 
in rooms, 569 
in windows, 121 
losing their lesvee, 260 
Maiden hair, 71, 259, 410 
manure for, 62 
on tree stumps, 39 
propagating Hare's-foot, 110 
protecting, 446 
renovating, 13 
repotting, 584 
shrivelling. 206 
syringing, 139 
treatment of, 60, 468 
treatment of seedling, 269 
treatment of young, 246 
turning brown, 338, 590 
under stages. 138 
Fernery, a window, 886 
plants for, 214 
•Ferneries, hardy, 81 
Fertilisers, plant, 664 
Ferula glauca and communis, 180 
•Festuca cce:nlea, 114 
glauca, 664 
orina glauca, 494 
Ficus Coo peri. 67 
elastics, 57 

elastics, culture of, 617 
elastics in towns, 241 
elastics, propagating, 60S 
Figs falling off, 896 
Figs in the open air, 621 
In pots, 166 

Fig tree not fruiting, 248 
pruning, 825 
FUBerts not bearing, 362 
preserving, 410 
Filmy Ferns, 298 
•filter, a cistern, 88 
Finches, breeding. 88 
Fire, precautions asainst, 181 
Fir tree oil and mildew, 190 
Fish in washing pan, 582 
Flame flower, the, 270 
* Klamingo plant, the. 54 
•Flax, the carmine, 186 
yellow, 460 

Floral decorations at flower shows, 
214 

Flower bed, plants for, 211 
Flower beds and walks, 498 
branche* of evergreens in, 391 
filling, 109 

hardy plants for, 251, 272 
planting, 13, 84,160 
plants for, 26, 48 

f plants far small, 67 

Flower borders, arrangement of, 622 
Flower culture, hnrdy, 389 
Flower garden, the, 8, 22, 33, 41, 66, 69, 
80, 97, 108, 116, 128, 140, 162, 164, 
177, 192, 200, 216, 224, 239, 252, 200, 
276, 284, 296, 308, 320, 386, 348, 360, 
381, 392, 404, 428, 441, 464, 476, 612, 
524, 636, 648, 560, 672, 696, 608,620 
Flower garden alterations, 488 
an old-fashioned cottage, 269 
Flower garden improvement, 683 
—> laying out a, 610 
v planting a, 612 
" stocking a, 011 

Flower gardening, summer end winter 
combined, 382 

Flower gardens, colour in, 416 
Flower-pots as seed protectors, 73 
sizes or, 242 
with flat backs, 170 
Flower roots, treatment of, 600 
Flower, scented nr scentless, 403 
Flower show at Kensington, 185, 418 
at Regent’s Park, 169, 243 
children's, So 
plants for children's, 87 
spring, 66 

Flower stands, renewing, 263 
Flower sticks. 428 
Flower vases in winter, 497 
•Flowers and Grasses, basket of, 267 
arrangement of cut, 86 
•Flowers, arrangement of cat, 185 
arranging cut, 257 
autumn, 322, 324 
beds of handsome, 878 
blue, for Christmas, S74 
duration of, 213 
early hardy, 534 
Everlasting, 223, S00, 403 
Flowers, florists’, 693 

for sutumn and spring, 292 

for beds, 50 

for bees in spring, 424 

for borders, 344 

for button-holes, 591 

for children, 83 

for church decoration, 416 

for clayey soil, 20 

for conservatory, 191 

for Easter, 384. 392 

for exhibition, 612, 626 

for mixed borders, 416 

for shade, 163 

for shady borders, 883, 392 

for sunny window, 95 


Flowers for the working classes, 181 
for wild garden, 126 1 

for winter, 409 
for wreathe. 691 
hardy, for beds, 82 
hardy, for border, 683, 871 
In autumn, 437 
In June, 163 

•Floweis in soup dishes, 129 
in succession, 348 
in winter, 6. 207 l 

keeping cut, 234 I 

keeping fresh, 5 
preservation of rat, 174, 662 
sweet scented, 13, 431 
tins for rat. 183 
to grow with Ferns, 467 
transplanting, 14t 
white, for beds, 49 
Flue, joints for, 642 
regulating a, 374 
Fly on Cherry treat, 188 
on Roees, 230 
Food for fowls, 123 
Forcing bouse, the, 9 
Forcing plants, 116 
Forget-me-not, creeping, 48 
In pots, 214 
Forget-me-nots, 892 

for autumn and winter, 490 
•Fork hoe or cultivator, 196. 228 
Fowls with tumour on breast, 003 
and birds featherleaa, 267 
antipathy among, 188 
best breeds of, 87 
breeding,495 
breed of, to keep, 62 
breeds of, 128 
choice of breed of, 644, 679 
cross-bred, 876 
cross breeding, 616 
disease in 52, 168,182, 412, 447 
Dorking, 376 
dying, 692 

eating eggs, 123, 146, 168, 231, i 

S04 

egg-bound, 90,128,135 
fancy, 400 

fancy breeds of, 628 

feeding, 87 

food for, 87, 111 

for garden*. Ill 

for winter layers, 668 

game, 268. 423 

gapes in, 171 

miod cross-breed, 496 

Hamburgh and Minoroa, 220 

Houdan, 864 

house and run, 628 

ill, 544 

in confined rooms, 460 
in gardens, 99 
lameness in, 483 
Lannhsn, 171. 182, 220, 579 
Leghorn, 614 
lemon coloured, 267 
loilng their feather*, 220 
malt dust for, 412 
manure, 591 
milk for, 244 

Minorca, 158,206, 267, 338, 423 
moulting, 292 
mustard for, 316 
non-fl)ing, 267 
non-sitting, 565,579 
notes on breeds of, 75 
not laying well, 76, 111, 128.135 
pecking each other. 171. 231 
plucking their feathers, 28, 206 
Redcap, 628 
roosts for, 231, 267 
roup In, 171,182, 447 
run, flooring for, 592 
run for, 412 
•pace for, 6f8 
Spanish, for show, 460 
straying, 195 
Tea leaves for. 668 
v. chickens, 471 
warm food for, 135 
water for, 87 
white Dorking, 39 
with bad eyes, 99,123 
with bad throats, 168 
with swollen heads, 28 
Foxglove, the, 329 
Foxgloves. 162, 242 
Fragaria indica, 698 
Frame, a bottom heat, 648 
making s, 264 
propagating, 566 
uses of a, 74, 350 

Frames, bottom heat for, 617, 637 
covering for, 457 
making Bashes for, 5 
management of, 230 
uses of cold, 446 

Fnmcoas for the greenhouse, 640 
•Fraxinelfa, the, 451 
Fremontia cslifornlca, 18 
French Beans. 276 
cooking, 316 

Fritillaria kamtschatkensis, 499 
Fritillarles growing wild, W 
in windows, 313 
•Frog-hopper, common, 647 
Frontignac, 268 
Fruit, 224 

crope, the,248 

culture of, 9 

di*h of good winter, 620 

gathering, 297 

gathering and packing, 228 

E eneral hints on growing, 000 
arresting. 393 
outdccr, 108, 216 
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frait, planting hardy, 340, 465 
pruning hardy, 696 
thinning, 109, 438 
fruit*, manuring buih, 521 
propagating, 242 
selecting hardy, 300 
fmit tree* and Roses, manuring, 26 
bliaht on, 110 
culture of hardy, 417 
for north and west, 248 
for town garden, 506 
hints on grafting, 72 
losing their buds, 44 
manuring. 362 
Mo'S on, 288, 810 
mulching, 465, 009 
not bearing, 374, 434, 505 
notes on training, 582 
on walla, 34 

on wall, renovating, 552 
overgrown, 259 
planting, 321, 536 
planting and pruning, 441 
preparing for, 396 
praning, 333, 465. 489, 591 
pruning and arranging hardy, 626 
pruning and dressing, 438 
pruning and natlicghardy, 518 
pruning and planting, 573 
pruning and training, 91 
selecting young, 248 
staking, 613 
summer pinching, 228 
summer pruning, 188. 212, 227 
summer pruning hardy, 887 
summer treatment of, 362 
time to plan*, 839 
transplanting, 369 
unfruitful, 104 
watering, 188 
young r. old. 288 
'fuchsia, a specimen. 95 
blooms falling off, 246 
•fuchsia proc urn bens in basket, 894 
seeds, 267 
serrati folia, 559 
splendent, 502 
spray of double, 214 
fuchsias 152 

after flowering, 307 
sod Begonias, 374, 895 
and Begonias in autumn, 502 
aud Carnations, hardy, 291 
and Geraniums, 72, 618 
tad Geraniums iu rooms, 67 
and Geraniums, soil for, 37 
as bedding plants, 283 
at rest, 826 

blooms dropping off, 28r 

casting their buds, 279 

cutting down, 410 

different kinds on same stock, 379 

exhibition, 218 

for exhibition, 368 

for October, 194 

for planting out, 481 

for town, 241 

hardy, 272, 283 

* fuchsias, hardy and annuals, 842 
in autumn, 407 
in autumn and winter, 540 
in baskets, 119. 605 
in flower garden, 356 
in small pots, 214 
in towns, 95 
kinds of, 56 
losing their leaves, 319 
old. 572 
outdoor, 09 
potting, 349 
propagating, 288 
"Fuchsias, specimen, 848 
striking, 157, 267 
treatment of old. 60 
various ways of growing, 164 
wintering, 531 
Fungus in soil, 291 
on lawns, 387 

Fsnkiss as edging plants, 162 
culture of. 416 
foroed variegated, 475 
hardiness of. 826 
Fnm v. mice, 58 
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*/"1 ALLLARDIA plcta, 562 
UT GalUanlias, fine, 801 
•Galega officinalis, 522 
Game fowls, 423, 495 
Gapes in fowls. 171 
Garden, cropping a, 600 

general management of, 473 
laying oat a, 362, 445. 610 
laying out a, on chalk, 462 
making a now, 506, 531 
making best of a small, 836 
"Garden marker, a, 81 
Garden, my allotment, 449 
my town, 853, 886 
planting a flower, 612 
renovating a. 409 
run wild, 186 
shady, 498 
stocking a, 461 
stocking a flower, 611 
"Garden, view in a churchyard, 173 
"Garden, view of villa, 118 
Gardens, boys damaging, 626 
churchyard, 173 
colour in, 378 

decoration of, for coming summer, 
599 


Gardens, form in, 373 
in the south, 413 
planting villa, 113, 401, 413,425 
small town. 475 
style of, 693 

Gardening, a plea for London, 405 
drawing-room, 225 
for beginners, 473 
formality In, 877 
for profit, 86, 566 
influence of, 8 
in London, 449 
on chalk soils, 89,145 
progress in, 378 
spring, 612 
style of, 377 
sab-tropical, 410 

summer and winter combined, 382 
taste In, 687 
to beginners in, 461 
winter and spring, 311 
Gardenia florida, 606 
Gardenias, 503 
renovating, 119 
treatment of, 94 
Garrya elliptica for vases, 95 
propagating, 137 
Gas lime, 33 
Gas stoves, 183 
Gaura Lindheimori, 874 
Gazanla, the, 48, 283 
Genista fragrans, 118,132 
"Gentiana asclepiadea, 69 
"Gentians septemflda, 58 
"Gentian, the crested, 58 
"Gentian, the Willow, 59 
Gentians, best of the, 58 
Geranium blooms at Christmas, 438 
blooms withering, 283 
leaves turning brown, 51 
"Geranium platypetalum, 293 
"Geranium sanguineum, 294 
Geraniums and Fuchsias, 72, 79, 84, 618 
in rooms, 67 
soil for, 37 

Geraniums, bedding, 60 
blooms falling off, 13 
disease in, 180 
double, 39 

double, from seed, 56 
failure of, 242 
for autumn flower, 166 
for October, 194 
for winter, 134,180, 155, 225 
for town, 241 
going mouldy, 434 
growing lanky, 543 
"Geraniums, hardy, 2JS 
in winter, 398 
keeping out-of-doors, 444 
lanky, 617 

manure water for, 543 
not growing, 331 
on walls, 395 
propagating, 288 
seedling, 320 
to flower in June, 336 
treatment of, 120 
treatment of old, 60 
winter-flowering, 139 
wintering. 338, 434, 438 
Gesnera zebrrna, 275 
Oeum coccineum, 282 
double scarlet, 142 
*Geum montanum, 586 
Geums, double, 380 
"Gherkin of the Paris markets, 18 
Gladiolus brencfcleyensis. 48 
"Gladiolus Colvillei, 247 , 271 
dving off, 339 
purpureo-auratus, 350 
The Bride, 499 
Gladioli, 98, 116, 164,192. 473 
Gladioli and Dahlias, lifting, 409 
dwarf, 59 
early, 493 
from seed, 371 
in pots, 585 
in trenches, 90 
Glasshouses, 152,820 
work in, 8 

Glazing without putty, 12, 13,14,25, 50, 
453, 481 

"Gleichenlas, 94 
"Gloriosa superba, 558 
Glory Pea, the, 319 
Gloxinia, hardy, 298 
after flowering, 235 
and Achimenes, 491, 502 
and Begonias, 468 
culture of, 241 
early, 348 
from seed, 54 
seedling, 432, 484 
starting, 678 

striking, in Cocoa-nut fibre, 101 
treatment of, 867, 468 
Gnat bites, recipo for, 220 
"Goat's Rues, 522 
"Godetia Lady Albemarle, 82, 580 
Goiletias, 82, 247, 595 
Goldfinch bald-headed, 88 
Goldfish, 111 
breeding, 532 
Gomphrenas, 241 

Good King Henry, 144, 189, 213, 219, 
248, 409 

Gooseberry, the, 583 
Gooseberry aud Currant bushes, 681 
"Gooseberry and Currant Bawfly, 406 
and Currant trees, standard, 477 
aphides, 188 
bashes, 199 

caterpillars, 51. 236, 888.463 
oaterplllar and sulphur, 190 
caterpillar, how to destroy, 208 


Gooseberry caterpillar, preventive 
of, 141 

culture of the, 324, 551 
cuttings, 129 
hedges, 255 
notes on the, 168 
the Cape, 422 
the Cape, outdoors, 236 
wine, 268 

Gooseberries and Currants, 409, 548 
cooking,232 
for tarts. 88 

Lancashire show, 406, 439 
late, 248 
not fruiting, 221 
planting and pruning, 552 
pruning, 564 
under trees, 387 
varieties of, 552 
Gourds and I nmpkins, 440 
"Gourds, ornamental, 599 
uses, of, 346 

Grafting Apples and Pears, 3 
compositions, 542 
experience of, 270 
hints on, 72 
"Grafting on roots, 121 
Grape culture on houses and walls, 211 
Golden Queen, 170 
Hyacinths, 90 
Hyacinths in windows, 312 
"Grape stand, an exhibition, 251 
Victoria Hamburgh, 170 
Grape wine, to make, 424 
Grapes colouring, 285 
cracking, 396 
cutting, 396 
flreheat for. 194 
in bottles, 362 
in greenhouses, 384 
insects on, 36 
keeping, 374, 601, 548, 601 
late for market, 14 
market in autumn, 433 
not colouring, 396 
not setting, 219 
on long shoots, 104 
outdoor, 422, 522 
packing, 144 

preparing for exhibition. 258 
preserving in winter, 396 
rust on, 19 
shanking, 19 
thinning, 121, 596 
white, 492 
without bloom, 458 
without ftre-heit, 104,133 
Grass crop, a quickly grown, 226 
land improving, 517 
substitute for, 351, 414 
Grasses for chalky bank, 62 
in pots, 42, 540 
Grasses, ornamental, 133 
Greenfinch, unhealthy, 16, 63 
Greenfly, destroying, 339 
on plantB, 181, 206 
on Roses, 395 

Greenhouse, an amateur's, 29 
aspect for, 279, 290 
building and heating, 610 
dry heat in, 505 
erecting a, 74 

erecting and heating », 554 
for wintering plants, 200 
heating and stocking a, 420 
Greenhouse plants, 9, 69,164, 200, 262, 
276, 809, 369,381, 417, 428, 441, 452, 
470, 483, 513, 636, 648, 500, 572, 584, 
696, 60S, 620 
plants for cool, 179 
plants, management of, 338 
plants, treatment of, 457 
plants, winter blooming, 296 
plants, placing outside, 117 
portable, 578 
starting a, 502 
stocking a, 98, 367. 456, 642 
stocking and heating a, 335 
temperature for, 267 
tenant moving a. 86 
tenant right to, 626 
treatment of plants in, 83 
Greenhouses and frames, 192 
and landlords, 530 
arranging for winter, 866 
heating and stocking, 517 
in towns, 109,117, 228 
law relating to, 6, 30,106, 226, 850 
law respecting moving. 387 
management of town, 141,166 
•Greenhouses, picturesque, 467 
plants to grow in town, 153 
rates for, 13 
rating, 12 

town, 176, 203, 216, 240, 285 
work in, 22, 41.56 
Greens for fowls, 544 
winter. 168 
Grevillea bleeding, 80 
leaves falling off, 493 
robusta, 50 

Grubs, carnivorous, 494, 505 
in Begonias, 6 
in land, 38 

in vegetables, 237, 276 
on Currant trees, 38 
Guano for lawns, 62 
for Potatoes, 37, 88 
water, 62 

Guelder Kose, the Plaited-leavcd, 835 
"Guernsey Lilies. 503 
Guinea fowls, 146 
Gum for flowers, 193 
"Gymnogrammadeoompoaita, 245 


H. 


*TTABROTH AMNTJS faadculatus, 491 
XX pruning a, 421 
Hmnanthus magniflcus, 94 
"Halesia tetraptera, 526 
Hambnrghs, silver-pencilled, 579 
H»rdy flower borders, 452 
Hardy flower culture, 389 
Hardy flowers, a plea for, 223 
for bedding, 84 
for borders, 371 
notes on, 90 
planting border of, 843 
Hardy plants, 108, 349, 648 
at Kew, 115 
beautiful, 377 
for autumn, 284 
for flower beds, 272 
for greenhouse. 76 
for windows, 12 
for winter, 528 
in frames, 80 
in pots. 22 
in windows, 118 
transplanting, 427 
Hares in gardens, 193, 204 
Haricot Beans. 169, 220 
Harpalium rigidum, 373 
"Harpallum rigidum, 391 
"Bawkweeri, the red, 611 
Health, hints on, SOI, 816, 327, 340, 364 
Heat for greenhouse, 505 
for plants, 468 
how to apply, 207 
Heating a Fern case, 26, 229 
a frame, 458 

a greenhouse, 445, 453, 470 
a greenhouse cheaply, 121 
and stocking a greenhouse, 420 
"Heating apparatus, a home made, 897 
by flues, 578 
by gas, 542, 654 
by not sir, 207 
by oil stoves, 566 
by steam, 207 
by paraffin, 681,610 
chemical, 581 

greenhouses, 7,18, 62,183, 229, 858, 
397, 469, 542, 548, 678 
economy In, 582 
"Heating greenhouses, 590 
methods of, 458,481 
Heating power of pipes, 138 
Heating small greenhouses, 64, 290,302, 
314, 417. 434, 505, 516 
the greenhouse, 141 
with drain pipes, 138,180 
with hot water, 230,254 
with lamps, 507 
without a chimney, 469 
with oil stoves. 530 
Heath, a useful white, 166 
white Irish, 282 
the winter, 287 

Heaths after flowering, 72, 79, 80 
in windows, 475 
potting and watering, 474 
winter blooming, 474 
Hederoma tuliplfera, 392 
Hedge for garden, 494 
for shelter, 405. 410 
planting a Privet, 891 
pruning a Sweet Brier, 410 
Hedges, cutting, 291, 501 
cutting Privet, 18 
irom Thorn stakes, 218 
Gooseberry, 255 
Lilac, 84 
of Damsons. 407 
of Roses and Clematises, 202 
ornamental, 441. 516 
plants for, 13,488 
protecting from cattle, 326 
Heaychium Gardntrianum, 79 
"Hedychium Gardnerlanum, 867 
coronarium and venustom, 606 
culture of, 269 
Hellanthemums, 150 
*Helianthus californicus fl.-pl., 414 
mnltiflorus tL-pl., 251 
rigidns, 289 
"Helichrysums, 486 
Heliotrope, 880 

the winter, 426, 451, 602 
Heliotropes, 319 
wall plants, 475 
in greenhouse. 470 
Verbenas and Agermtnma, 212 
"Hellotropiom peruvianum, 319 
Helleborus niger in winter, 847 
"Hemorocallis flava, 151 
Hen dying on nest, 158 
eating feathers. 603 
curing sitting, 28 
Herbaceous borders, 224 
Herbaceous bordor and bedding, 296, 
310, 321,330 

Herbaceous borders, treatment of, 20 
Herbaceous plants, 276 
for autumn, 272 
propagating, 242 

Herbaceous 0 . bedding plants, 855,377, 
449, 485. 512, 533, 545 
Herbs, dr) ing, 370 
•Heron Bills, 269 
Hesperocordon lilaclna, 128 
Hlbberd, Mr., 808 

Hints on health, 301. 316, 827, 310, 364 
Holly and climbing Roses, 187 
and Honeysuckle, 226 
dwarf golden, 432 
Holly tree losing its leaves, 493 
Hollies dying, 493, 505 
grafting, 194 
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Hoil es, inBects on, 230, 326 
Hollyhock lungus, 403 
Hollyhocks, 22, 50, 80, 90, 177, 276. 372, 
611. 673 
seedling. 392 
deteriorating, 341 
propagation, 621 
Home farm, the, 87, 122, 219 
Honesty, common, 142 
Honey taking. 256 
Honeysuckle and Holly, 226 
•Honeysuckle, Evergreen Trumpet, 151 
Japnnes-, 134, 339 
not flowering, 263 
•Honeysuckle, spray of Dutch, 67 
variegated Japanese, 126 
Honeysuckles, 175 
ami Clematises, 387 
and Roses, 499 
in the dwelling-house, 67 
in winter, 348 
not flowering, 272 
Hop Tea, 206 

Hop tops as a vegetable, 29 
Hops, spent, as manure, 50 
treatment of, 83 

- Honkum jubatum, 114 

llorse, working a, without shoes, 496, 
619, 656 

Hose, repairing, 193 

Hotbed, a cheap and useful, 278, 302, 

432 

for Cucumbers, 39, 133 
making a, 626 
substitute for, 91 
Hotbed*, cow manure for, 14 
for Cucumber*, 541 
for cuttings, 559 
Grass aud hay for, 145 
pig manure for, 133 
short Gra*g for, 133 
tan for, 78 

Hot-water pipe below boiler, 254 
earthenware, 677 
fixing, 121, 678 
glazed, 567 

Houdan cock, points of, 433 
Houdan fowls, 364 
House slops for garden, 86 
Hoya bella, 26 
carnosa, 132 
not thriving, 139 

Humea elegaus in flower garden, 311 
•Huntsman’s Horn, 275 
Hyacinth bulbs, young, 60 
glasses, colour of, 38 
the Roman, for winter, 847 
the white Roman, 235 
Hyacinths after flowering, 20, 143 
at Christmas, 446 
becoming drawn,691 
Grape, 90 

how to grow in glasses, 366 
in glasses, 13 

•Hyacinths in glasses, 334, 531 
iu open ground, 408, 416 
in pots aud glasses, 23 
Narcissi, Ac., 336 
JN areissi and Tulips, 298 
pots for early, 6 
Roman, 408 
Roman aud other. 464 
Ilyacir.thus candicans, 313 
Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora, 286 
•Hydrangea paniculata grandillora, 359 
Hydrangeas in open air, 453 
not blooming, 338 
treatment of, 287 

- Hydrocotylc vulgaris, 475 
•Hypericum Hookeriauum, 403 
‘'Hypericum olympicum, 4 


I. 


I CE. collecting and storing, 525 
Ilex crenata variegata, 482 
lmantophyllum miuiatum, u4, 598 
l ndian Corn, 189, 237 
•Indian Corn, Cobbett’s, 32, 85, 92, 139, 
169, 180, 200 
cooking, 3C4, 364, 412 
India rubber plant, the, 57 
failing, 543 
spots on, 590 

India-rubber plants, cutting dewn, 550 
for town. 241 
Indigofera dosna, 301 
Ink making, 508 
Insect pests. 339 
Insects for chickens, 304 
in bird cages, 544 
in birds, 400 
in canaries, 135 
in Chrysanthemums, 543 
in garden, 169, 303, 403, 110 
in Hollies, 230 
in hotbeds, 133 
In Potatoes, 440 
on Brussels Hprouts, 567 
on Cactus 23 J 
on Peach trees, 255 
on plants, 62, 101, 339 
killing, 261 
on Potatoes, 291 
on Roses, 218 
pre*erving, 560 
•Ionopaidium acatile. 462 
Ipomrc* rubro-coerulea, 94, 102 
Ipouincas in towns, 242 
Iresines, 410 
‘Iris anglica, 262 
family, the, 413 
German, for towns, 514 


Iriees, 143 

cut. by post, 314 
hardy, 262 
in windows, 313 
not coming tip, 323 
seedling, 451 

Irish Moss, cooking, 243, 268 
Ismene calathina in windows, 313 
Ivy and Clematis, 231, 392 
Ivy bare at bottom, 494 
caterpillars • n,62 
for gate pillars, 494 
for walls, 85 
in rooms, 258 
leaves, drying, 204 
on railing. 233 
on trees, 337 

variegated, and flowering climbers, 

534 

variegated German, 154 
watering, 170 
where to plant, 149 
variegated, for rootwork, 45 
Ixias. 143 

and Sparaxis, 90 
Bparaxls, aud Lilies, 420 


J. 


J ACARANDA mlmos»rolin, 120 
Jackdaws, food for. 268, 304 
Jasmine bare at bottom, 392 
•Jasmine, double, 381 
for cool house, 494 
the Cnpe, 606 
training a, 475 
Jasmines for winter, 110 
movincr, 51 

Jasminum nudifloruin, 348 
revolutum, 422 

•Jamiinum 8 am hue fl.-pl., S81 
Jays, food for, 304 
June flowers, 163 
Justicias, treatment of, 198 


K. 


"TT" ALE. dwarf curled, 307 
JY Peas, and Beaus, 109 
Kales, hardy, 144 
varieties of, 307 
Kalmiaa not flowering, 138. 157 
on margins of water, 113 
Kalosanthes, 349, 560 
culture of, 37 
Kennedya australl*, 102 
•Kerria japonica, 202 

on walls and pillars, 132 
Kew, a visit to. 82 
Killeen, to cook, 304 
Kitchen garden, the, 621 
cropping a, 606 
cropping, for profit. 572 
observations on, 188 
Kitchen gardening made easy, 213, 248 
‘Kuotweed, the Giant, 30, 35S 
•Knotwecd, Japan, 143 


L. 


T ’ ABELS for plants, 10 
J for wall trees, 382 
Laburnums among evergreens, 174 
and Lilacs, 337 
Laclienalias, culture of, 549 
Lady’s Slippers, culture of, 53 
Land, improving, 36 
over salting, 255 

Langshau fowls, 87, 171, 182, 220, 579 
Lantanas, insects on, 363 
Lapageria rcsea, 5 
Lapagr-ria seed, saving, 410 
shrivelling, “iOl 
Lapagerias, 38, 336 
culture of, 588 
from seod, 42, 589 
planting, 26 
propagating, 56 
^Lapagerias, propagating, 409 
Larks unhealthy, 63 
Larkspurs in town, 353 
perennial, 201 
tall. 247 

Lasiandra maernntha, 119 
Lathyms grandifloras, 262 
•Lathyrus grandiflorua, 462 
latifolius, 178 
•Laurel, the Malabar, 79 
Laurels, cutting, 13 
cutting down, 470 
not growing, 614 
Portugal, dyiug, 215 
Launistinus injured by frost, 37 
for winter, 347 
Lavender, GO 
French, 238 

propagating French, 296 
Lawn, improving a, 62, 74, 351, 410, 531 
making a, 338, 614 
making a tennis, 387 
on chalky soil, 62, 626 
renovating small, 494 
size of tennis, 387, 410 
Lawn tennis ground, 62 
top-dressing, 446 
Lawns, 621 

and walks, 473 


Lawns, bare patches on, 470 
Daisies on, £2 
fungus on, 387, 410 
improving, 8 
laying down, 32C 
making, 68, 452 
newly made, 458 
Plantains on, 204 , 230 
plants on, 209 
renovating, 585 
r< pairing, 39 
strong giuss on, 229 
weeds on, 68 
to destroy weeds on, 247 
worms and Daisies on, 530 
Law relntlng to greenhouses, 5, 30, 105, 
226, 350 

Law respecting drains, 025 
Law respecting fences, 001 
Law respecting moving greenhouses, 

387 

Leaf mould, 62 

Leaves, bleaching skeleton, 416, 469 
Leaves of plants turning brown, 12 
Leeks In trenches, 45 
liquid manure tor, 249 
I cghorn fowls, 016 
Leghorns and Minorcas,508 
Lentil soup, 15 
•Lcontopodiom alpinmn, 322 
Leopard’s-bane. the early, 512 
* l.eptosyne mnritimn,511 
Lettuce and Cauliflower, 573 
Brown Cos, 553 
cookery, 182 
culture, notes on, 213 
disease in, 608 
early, 204 
Lamb’s, 385 
sowing, Ac., 153 
Lettuces. American, 270 
best, 264 
early, 32 
eaten, 105 
for winter, 370 
notes on, 249, 553 
summer, 156 

Leucojnm vernum in windows, 313 
Leueophvton Browni, 222, 320 
Liatris pyenostachya, 350 
Libonias, how to grow, 549 
Ligustrum japonicum, 254 
Lilac Charles X., 254 
hedges, 84 

Lilacs and Laburnums, 3 7 
at Christmas, 395 
failing, 251 
for Christmas, 437 
for winter, 110 
for winter and spring, 314 
white, in winter, 318 
Lily, African, and Vallota, 259 
African, out-doors, 238 
1 ily bed, making a, 493 
Lily culture. 013 
Lily of the Field, 26 
Lily of the Valley, 144, 187, 442 
at Christmas, 416 
•Lily of the Valley, culture of, 394 
notes on, 394 
not flowering, £02 
weeds in, 324 
Lily. St. Bruno’s, 251 
gterrs broken off, 223 
stems, bulblets on, 506 
the African, 71 
the Amazon, 235 
•Lily the Amazon. 407, 529 
the Black, 2*4 
•Lily, the Scarborough, 478 
not growing, 133 
•LHy, the white Wood, 331 
•Lily, white Water, 238 
•Lilv, yellow Day, 151 
Lilies, 413 

and their culture, 354 
Aram, 179. 180. 650, 617 
for windows, 47 
in towns. 190 
iu trenches, 60 
in water, 689 
in winter, 299 
Lille*. Belladonna, 562 
culture of, 281, 391 
day, 151 
for border, 38 
for mixed border, 90 
for pot culture, 336 
hardy Water, 238 
in pots, 56 
planting, 499 
planting out Arum, 618 
Sparaxis, and Ixias. 420 
•Lilies, Torch, 695 
transplanting. 337 
Water, on lawns, 13 
Lilium auratum after flowering, 272, 
393 

and spcciosum, 281 
lmlblets of, 60 
for show, 291 
in winter, 511 
sowing, 110 

Lilium chaleedonicum. 371 
Thunbergianura, 17S 
Lilinms and Begonias, 470 
dying off, 342 
failing, 252 
in windows, 106 
Lime and slugs, 26 
as manure, 41 > 
for poultry, ?61, 423 
in the garden, 406 
soot, and salt for land, 410 
Liming garden, 409 
kijiaria biennis, 142 


Linden, white weeping, 108 
•Linum gran 1 1 ifforum, 18G, S72 
trigynum, culture of, 466 
Liquidsmbar. th , 273 
Liquid manure, 839 
for gardens, 204 
when to applv, 204 
•Liriodcndron tuliplferuin, 149 
Llsianthna Ruasellianus. 394 
Lobelia cardiualis, planting, 384, 393 
fulgene, 331 
the Cardinal, 331 
Lobelias, 103 
bedding, 310 
for pots and baskets, 252 
from seed. 5ttt) 
in pots, 110 
propagating, 242 
r&i-ing. 362 
sowing, 470 
tall in towns, 353 
wintering, 542, 547, 566, 599 
Loniatia propinqua, leaf of, 100 
London gardening, 419 
a plea for, 405 

•London parks in spring, 137 
London Bride, 543 
Lonicera brachypoda, 339 

fr&grantissima in w inter, 318 
*Loo*e»trife, the rosy, 282, 622^ 
Lychnis chalcedonies fl.-pl., 373 
Lychnis, the clammy. 211 
Lythrum Salicaria roseum, 282 
•Lythrum Salicaria, 022 
speciosum, 273 


M. 


M ACCARONI, baked. 268 
Maggots in cuttings, 614 
in Cyclamen, 55 
in Onions, 218, 276 
Magnolia grandifiora, 301 
not blooming. 614 
Magnolias for midlands, 3S 
not flowering, 138 
propagating, 2«1 
treatment of, 397 
Magpies, keeping, 232 
talking, 828 
Maliernia veatita. 595 
Maize, Indian, ISO 
Malope grandifiora, 143 
Malt dust for fowls, 412 
Nlalva moscliAta, 314 
Manure, artificial, for garden crops, 
193 

cow, 445 
for plants, 2S4 
fowls', 614 
liquid, 62 
pigeons', 110 
pigs’, 110 
poultry, 80, 358 
seaweed as. 626 
tnu as a, 382 

Manure tank, disinfectant for, 86 
Manures, garden, 461 
Manure water for plants, 133 
Maple, crimson Japaneso, 202 
Maples, Japanese, 215 
grafting, 606 

Maranta zebrina, culture of, 155 
not blooming, 507 
•Marantas in vases, 163 
Marguerites, 421, 440 
Marigold, common Corn, 5S6 
•Marigold, double French, 383 
•Marigold, single striped, 382 
Marigolds, 142 
French, 247, 382 
French and African, 59 
•Marigolds, Marsh, 65 
single and double, 358 
•Marker, a garden, 81 
Market plants, 529, 542 
•Marsh Marigolds, 65 
•Martynia proboscidea, 474 
Martynias, culture of, 180 
Marvel of Peru, 372 
from seed, 109, 110 
'Masdevallia Harryana, 259 
Masdevallias, culture of, 259 
•Mask flowers, 102 
Matricaria inodora fl.-pl , 272, 421 
May-weed, the double, 272, 421 
Meadow Sw’oet, 012 
double, 179 
Meadow Sweets, 238 
shrubby, 191, 273 
Mealy bug on Vines, 19 
Meat curing, 15 
Medlars, planting, 86 
•Melastoma malabnthricum, 79 
Melon culture for amateurs, 44 
iu frames. 156 
•Melon in open air, 253 
Melons, cracking, 396 

culture of Water, 363, 583 
diseases in, 170 
failing, 396 
hints on early, 601 
in frames, 109, 177 
late, 302, 337 
making beds for, 81 
out-of-doors, 14 
rotting off, 248 
treatment of, 26 
Menispermum, 104 
Mentha, 451 

Mentha gibraltariea, 142 
*Meny»nthe8 trifoliata, 343 
Mf nziesia polifolia alba, 282 
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Nasturtium, the Flame, 314 

Oxalis luteol*. 288 

Peas and paraffin, 62,74, 422 

Elfish, 144, 189. 218, 248, 409 

Nasturtiums, dwarf, 414 

tropieololdea. 367 

Peas, Beans, and Kales, 109 

rfcmbryanthetnuma, 451 

on walls, 193 

Valdiviana, 567 

Peas, best, 264 

ewr^on, the, 638 

sowing, 51 

Oxalises, 354 

bottling, 340 

i« and Crocuses, 84, 87 

3c* and Pet*. 130 
ke. liestmyiDg, 74, 400 
rating bulbs, 626 

Natural History Association, 563 
"Navelwort, Flax-leavod, 451 

Nectarines and Peaches, 152 
under glass, 332 

♦Oxlips, 33 

culture of, 41 
culture of Sweet, 58 
early, 31, 623, 673 
eartbiDg up late, 277 

ia paniens, 86 
t chapped Furze, 53 

Nectarines for orchard houses, 360 
on open walls, 585 
selecting, 300 

! P. 

flrsr early, 433 
first sowing of, 537 
for heavy boll, 326 

ami Roses, 234 

Neja gracilis, 393 

PEONIES deteriorating, 263 
_L ’Paeonles, hardy, 460 

hardening off, 2 


•Nematus Ribesi, 4C6 

keeping mice off, 130 

for outdoor u?«, 283 

*Ner»ne Fothergilli, 503, 5C6, 626 

not blooming, 323 

late, 57,129 


♦Nerines, the, 603 

Paint for hot-water pipes, 446, 465 

plants to mix with Sweet, 26 

for winter flowering, 230 

•Nertera dcpreBsa, 214, 319, 855 

Painted v. rough wood, 18 

sown in turves, 34 

in autumn, 499 

.best boxes, 111 

Painting greenhouses, 100 

8weet, for Christmas, 387 

in windows, 106 

for hens, 87,1S2 

Palings, covering, 242 

8weet. in pots, 262 

Miles' Spiral, 223 

Netting for fruit and vegetables, 145 

•Palm, a conservatory, 287 

time to sow, 565 

Peach leaves, blistered, 267 

the year round, 509 

recipe for tanning, 423 

"Palm, a table, 454 

tree, 79, 84, 509 

Nettles, cooking, 532 

"Palm, the hardy, 538 

leaves, thinning, 194 

tree, for winter, 246 

Nlcotlana longiflora, 344, 457 

Palms, 394 

purple leaved, 202 . 261 

»fcen to sow, 43 

Nigclla damascens, 301 

culture of, 454 

Peaches and Nectarines, U2, 2S5, 300 

tikui’a soandens, 154 

Niven, late Mr., 565 

* Palms, Date, 379 

gathering, 361 

like*. 19. 321 

•Nolana, the, in basket, 606 

* Palms for table, 346 

under glass, 332 

and Fir tree oil, 100 

Nuts for profit, 492 

from seed, 286 

disbudding, 333 

In greenhouse, 517, 543 

pruning, 564 

in rooms, 509 

for orchard bouses, 369 

in vinery, 219 

Nut trees, 104 

in towns, 258 

from seed, 410 

on Pelargoniums, 507 

cutting back, 387 

treatment of. ?2 

gathering, 236 
in greennous«8, 601, 013 

on Roses, 199, 248, 273 

in orchards, 613 

Pampas Grass, 295 

cn Vines, 248, 492 

renovating, 602 

Ora*§ injured by frost, 84 

not fruiting, 410 

Dlls laxa. 612 

limulus cardinalls, 67, 334 
limulns cupreus Brilliant, 239 
flutinnsus, 427 

Nymphaoa odorata minor, 502, 501 

Pancratium specio»um, 313 
# Panicum capillar?, 114 
♦Panicum pllcatum, 100 
sulcatum, 0J5 

on open wails, 585 
planting, 333 
selecting, 300 
speck on, 201 

sil l, 291 

liauiuses, 66, 103, 142, 522 
for exhibition, 344 

O. 

variegatum, 131 

Pansy, the, 282 
•Pansy, a show, 46 

watering, 333 

■ Peach trees alter railing, 275 

Pear, Winter Nclis, 258 

tardy, 239 

4.KS, variegated, 367 
♦OJontoglosaum cirrhosum, 103 

beds, 585 

Petrs and Apples, 361 

in windows, 107 

Cleveden Blue, 611 

for walls, 440 

in cottage windows, 334 

(Enothera biennis, 262 

culture of the, 533 

gathering, 357 

lit. rr» fowls, 158, 206, 220, 267, 387, 

montana, 251 

cuttings. 204 

grafting, 3 

423 

* (Enothera taraxacifolla, 523 

Pansies, 314, 372, 488 

Pears and Hums, summer pruning, 173 

diaorcM and Leghorns, 563 

Youngi, 179 

and Calceolarias dying, 272 

P*.ars, best aspect for, 577 

treitment of. 376 

(Enotheras, 374 

and earwigs, 284 

cracking, 178 

Jht. varietrated, 578 

Oil cake for poultry, 447 

Pansies and Violas, 90, 270, 322 
difference between, 26 

for north wall, 62 

iistietoe, 488 

olea fragrans, soil for, 120 

for town gardens, 514 

#n Apple trees, 614 

Oleanders injured by frost, 118 

Pansies, beautiful, 178 

gathering, 300, 398 

«ed, 13 

to make flower, 51 

best, 187, 222 

selecting, 300 

Hclain pardens, 26, 192, 230, 326, 591 

cutting down, 109,110 

culture of, for exhibition, 562 

shrivelling and cracking, 396 

Money wort, the, 132 

from seed, 55 

culture of wild, 211 

summer pruning, 201 

vsrteaated, 236 

in open border, ?39 

dying, 279, 284, 291 

three good late, 65 

Vomkey Flower, hardy, 239 

not flowering. 326, 589 

fancy, 293 

Pear tree, disease in, 212 

SJjtikey Flower, tha Cardinal, 67 

propagating, 222, 246, 207 

for next year, 384, 392 

not fruiting, 469 

Uankey Flowers, 334 

treatment of, 50 

for show. 293 

Pear trees, branches broken off, 49 

snet Musk, 66 

how to treat, 55 

for spring, 187 

diseaees of, 582 

in windows, 107 

* Olive, fragrant, 681 

from seed, 498 

leaves of blistered, 170 

lUluhoods, 273 

"Omphalodes iinifolia, 451 

growing, 470 

not fruiting, 522 

W'.r,kihoodi, 670 

Omphalodes verna, 43 

growing straggling, 194 

protecting blotsoms of, 6C0 

Hwn feed, 104 

Onion, the, 565 

•Pansies, how to grow, 46 

•Pear tree?, pyramidal, 582 

K rinal ngifolia, 373, 409 

beds, salt for, 74 

in April, 487 

renovating, 577 

ilosi on fnitt trees, 288 

culture,523 

in autumn, 444, 633 

winter management of, 552 

on lawns, 5)3 

mazgot, 409 

in beds. 56, 512 

Peat and leaf-mould getting dry, 13 

on walks, 567. 578 

seed caving, 326 

in pots, 8, 80, 163, 597, 621 

Peat for plants, 38 

kb »rs and Ferns, 464 

'bib, 520. 584 

Onions and Carrots, 409 

in winter, 374, 522 

Pelargonium cuttings dying, 531 

beit, 264 

large, 398, 416 

leaves spotted, 222 

kf ther of Thousands in basket, 258 

for scallions, 608 

packing for exhibition, 218 

l’Elegante, 131 

lould on plants, 493 

large, 325 

planting, 37 

Rolllss<m’s Unique, 529, 550 

I u«etrap, a garden, 129 

maggots in, 218, 276 

potting, 536 

•Pelargonium, specimen show, 25 

n ’I'etrap, a garden, 151 

on heavy soil, 583 
preparing ground for, 385, 478 

seedling, 194, 416 
show and fancy, 522 

Pelargonium?, 152, 620 

M' -'inp machine far banks, 290 

aphides on, 230 

‘hvrpenimr, 601, 613 

silver skinned, (500 

•Papaver somniferum nigrum, 125 

at Hwnulcy, 247 

u.n.rry, the, in towns, 202 

thinning, 129 

Paratbn and Peas, 422 

crossing double, 79 

ilalohtnir, 189 

time to sow, 565 

Paraffin oil and seeds. 145 

cutting down, 550 

fruit trees, 465 

transplanting, 561 

c&t-k, cleaning a, OS 

failing. 606 

meaning of, 470 

transplanting, in Bpring, 2.2 

and seeds, 498 

for exhibition, 367 

rot plants, 258 

Onoc'.ca sensibllis. 591 

stoves, 183 

lor greenhouse, 408, 421 

w 'th manure, 460 

*t range, cream m >uld, 532 

Paris Daisy Etoile d’Or, 400 

for winter, 299 

advantages of, 173 

marmalade, 532 

Paris Daisies, 170, 351 

how to grow for exhibition, 24 

l,r -'v tebrina, 6 

roley-poley, 520 

•Paris Daisies, 300 

in towns, 265 

■[“’broom bed, making a, 524, 631 

Oranges, 560 

insects on, 218 

in window?, 117 

Hu'hroom oeds, covering, 110 

in e pen air, 506 

propagating, 123 

in winter, 2JS 

miking, 38 

in towns, 263 

•Parks, London, In spring, 137 

ktnds of fancy, 56 

"•hroom spawn, keeping, 276 

in windows, 107 

Parrot dying, 364, 495, 619, 532, 663 

large flowered, 260 

ttU'hrooms growing for pleasure, 105 

Orange tree in window, 618 

king, 146 

Urge flowerin'.?, 502 

In cellar, 13, 73, 131, 180 

Orange trees, 139 

losing its feathers, 111 

propagating. 242, 310 

)n coal mine, 440 

from seed, 151 

not opening its eyes, 268 

retarding show, **60 

1,1 meadows, 105 

planted out, 13 

plucking its feathers, 88 

saving old, 322 

m sheds, 26 

piuuintr, 375 

talking, 206 

show, 540 

manure for, 315 

renovating, 493 

Parrots, Afncan, 376, 399 

show, after flowering, 221 

kfuflc. 107 

treatment of, *-18 

featherless, 244 

6how and fancy, 465, 500 

jml Monkev Flowers, 66 

wintering, 416 

food for young, 135 

storing bedding, 380 

for towns, 252 

Orchard and wall trees, 518 

treatment of, 159, 244, 268, 340, 376, 

syringing, 155 

'fallow. 314 

Orchard house, the, 108, 585 

484, 592 

tricolor, 245, 5S9 

Monkey, 531 

my, 604 

varieties of, 256 

winter (dooming, ffiO 

^arlet, 511 

work in the, 417 

Parsley, 109 

with deformed flowers, ISO 

‘he Cardinal, 334 

Orchard houses, 177, 369, 433, 440, 677 

and Carrols, how I manage my, 85 

zonal, for greenhouse, 43j 

treatment of, 12, 381 

COOi, 325 

cookery, 63 

zonal, from seed, 26 

■ustar.l und Cress, how to grow. 18 

work in, 34 

how to grow fine, 213 

Pencil?, garden, 118 

,)nsnt '* dissitiflora for autumn and 

Orchard trees, 561 

thinning, 249 

•Pennisetum longistylum, 114 

. winter, 430 

Orchards, Apples for, 521 

time to sow, 665 

Pentstemons, 162 


draining, 453 

Parsnip, the, 565 

culture of, 291 

oyrih-a for towns, 252 

formation of, 453 

cookery, 27 

•Pentstemons, garden hybrid, 153 

msects on, 205 

manure for, 188 

Parsulps, best, 264 

old ami young, 301 

1,1 w i:idows, 107 

planting, 453 

growing forked, 441 

young, the best, 331 

K *le on, 398 

'Orchards, quincunx, 373 

manure for, 624 

Pennyroyal, 142 

treatment of, 130 

'Orchid, a greenhouse, 274 

Orchids, 524 
cool, 537 
culture of, 68 

notes on. 553 

•Passiflora cocrulea, 179, 180, 011 
Paisifloranot blooming, 246, 263 
pretinifera. 6 

moving, 591 

•Pennywo»t as a basket plant, 475 
Peppermint, culture of, 276, 493 
•Perennial, a show, 499 

N. 

English, 623 
hardy English, 601 

Pass!floras for towns, 253 

Passion Flower in open air, 023 

Perennials, border of, 670, 187 
for succession, 414 


in Fern cases, 94 

pruning, 018 

hftrdy, in tow n?, 476 

i ' for winter, 395 

•J l I c iaiu Bulbocodium in pots, 

in rooms. 438 

•Passion Flower, the hardy, 611 

"Periwinkles, Indian, 70 

repotting co •!, 574 
selection of, 611 

the scarlet, 55 

Pernettya mucronata, 175 

-iOfl 

Passion Flowers in towns, 26 

•Pernettya mucronata, propagating, 150 

, m ! nf .’ r and minimus, in3 

treatment of. 338 

suckers on, 13 

♦Petunia, dwarf, 610 

, «;i, offsets from, 324 

Orchises, British, 37, 482 

treatment of, 614 

♦Petunia for pots and baskets, 510 

1 it>le, 205 

«roup of, 329 

the common, 487 

•Paulownla imperialis, 286 

Petunias. 142 

Orobus vernus, 589 

Pea slicks, 170 

double. 320 

Osiers, planting, 526 

Pea, the Xu gar, 130 

in towns, 265 

"Osmauthus fragrans, 581 

•Pea, the Everlasting, 178, 462 

in windows, 117 

^turtinm Empress of India, 253 

Osmunda regal)s, 463, 499 

prop (gating the Everlasting, IS 

not flowering, 323 

♦Otlorhynchus suicatus, 174 

tops for soups, (fee., 249 

propagating, 627 
raising from B«ed. 510 

*0xalis atro-purpurea, 283 

Peas and Beans, 70, 661 

Bowel, 60 J 

for October, 194 

wintering, fill, 6*3 
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*Phalu* grandiflorus, 274 
maculatus, 130 
•Phlebodimn anreum. 431 
Phlox Drummondi. 2S2, 522 
from cuttings, :N7 
In autumn, 372 
in towns, 265 
sowing, 51 
Phlox frondosa, 250 
nivalis, 250 
Nelson!, 250 
•Phlox f-etacea, 250 
•Phlox subulata, 260 
Phloxes, 08, 223 

and Pentstemons, 1C3 
culture of tall, 66 
Delphiniums, <fcc., 56 
dwarf, 260 
herbaceous, 685 
in pots, 161 
in towns, 353 
tall at Battersea, 301 
*Phopoix tenuis, 379 
Fhylianthus, culture of, 119 
nlvosus, 102 

Physalts Alkekengi, 286 
•Physalis Alkekengi, 498 
Plcotees, 103,142 

and Carnations, 66, 87, 488,536, 621 
and Pinks, 210 
culture of, 389 
from seed, 612 

•Pigeon boxes and rooats, 183 
Pigeons, best, 447 
for profit, 76 
homing, 62, 99 
Jacobin, 619 

* Pigeons, nest boxea for, 183 
nuns, 447 

•Pigeons, perch for, 183 
t*me, 194, 231 
tumbling, 338 
Pigs—do they pay ? 603 
Pimpernel, the yellow, 211 
•Pine, Norfolk Island, 806 
Pink, the old white, 187 
Pink*, 22, 164, 192, 223, 240, 488 
and Carnations, 9.473 
Carnations and Picoteea, 210 
cult' re of, 311 
for winter flowering, 213 
good, 239 

•Finks. group of border, 341 
in beds. 685 
in beds and pots, 69 
Indian, 102,126 
propigaiing, 262 
Pinus pain stria, 505 
Vip in chickens, remedy for, 352 
Piping for greenhouse. 230 
Pitcher plants, treatment of, 336 
Pit, making a, 493 

uses of in winter, 826 
Pits and frames, 465, 673 
Pits, cold, 537 

Plantains on lawns, 204, 230 
•Plant eases and aquariums combined, 
281 

Plant pit, constructing a, 76 
Plant stands, 204 

Plants and flowers for market, 510 
Plants, arrangement of, 693 
autumn flowering, 426 
berry-bearing, 317 
climbing, for greenhouse, 422 
cutting dead stems off, 496 
damping off, 292 
dwarf decorative, 591 
fine foliaged, 108 
fine-leaved, in rooms, 569 
foliage and flowering, 618 
for autumn, 272 
for boskets, 605 
for bazaar, 116 
for carpet bedding, 84 
for centre of bed, 180 
for chalky soils, 278, 463 
for children’s flower show, 87 
for churchyards, 370 
for cool greenhouse, 179, 191, 806, 
528 

for cottage garden, 128 
for damp soils, 84 
for flower beds. ?6 
for glass case, 151 
for greenhouses, 43 
for hall table, 132 
for hanging baskets, 131 
for market, 642 

for mixing with Sweet Peas, 26 
for narrow border*. 392 
for north border. 83 
for north window, 60 
for rockery, 84 
for rooms, 454, 513, 569, 595 
for shade, 371 
for shady bed, 60 
for shady borders, 67 
for shady rockery, 62 
for shallow foils, 170 
for show, G14 
for small beds, 37, 67 
for small garden, 413 
for sunless house, 626 
•Plants for table, 430 

for unheated greenhouse, 119 

for vases, 120 

for Wardian case, 68 

for windows, 12 

for winter, 12. 380 

good conservatory, 6 

green honge, 9 

half hnrdv, in frames, 49 

hardy, 548 

hardy, for windows, 12 
hardy, for winter blooming '-n 


Hants, hardy, in large beds, 594 
headtog down weakly, 174 
housing, 337 

in shady greenhouse, 2S5 
in signal box, 530 
in windows, ;>9i 
losing their leaves, 589 
lost through faUuie of gas supply, 13 
market., 529 
miscellaneous, 572 
not liloomin* 279, 284 
of medium height, 593 
on lawns, 209 
overcrowding, In beds, 283 
pendulous-leaved, 606 
planting border of hardy, 313 
preparing, for winter, 306 
propagating and wintering bedding, 
361 

protecting, 452 
protecting half-hardy, 402 
protecting, in winter, 418 
raising, 482 
raising from seed, 7 
repotting, 543 

selecting winter flowering, 454 
sent by post, 497 
■itust tons for flower garden, 312 
stove, 8 

sweet-scented, 380 
tall, 594 

training in pots, 867 
under trees,387, 392,588 
Plants, winter-flowering, 298, 420 

wintering, 290, 388, 350, 398, 422, 497 
bedding, 408 
in frames, 367, 581 

Planting border of hardy flowers, 343 
Planting small gardens, 475 
villa gardens, 401, 413, 425 
*Flatyceiinm grande, 118 
Pleroma sarmentosa, 55 
Plumbago espensis, 132 
for cutting, 305 
in towns, 266 

'Plumbago espensis, propagating, 466 
rosea in winter, 6 
Plum, the Winesour, 288 
Plums and cherries, 153 
Plums and Pears, summer pruning, 177 
Plums dropping off, 133 
good late, 407 
grafting, 357 
selecting, 300 
Plum tree dying, 104 
sickly, 410 

Plum trees go»ng to wood, 351 
pyramid, 613 
stocks for, 36 

Poinsettias, 79, 80, 165, 572 
Polemonium cceruleum, 374 
Polyanthus seed, sowing, 163 
Polyanthuses. 98, 116 
dividing, 146, 205 
from seed, 123 
planting, 201 
root rot in, 282 

•Polygonatum n ultiflorum, 270 
•Polygonum cmpldatura, 143, 273, 850 
•Polygonum sachalinense, SO 
•Polypody, the golden, 431 
Pomegranate not flowering, 372 
Pomegranates, 81 
Ponds in gardens. 185 

plants for banks ronnd, 170 
Pony, cost of keeping a, 679 
•Poplar, weeping, 167 
Poppy, Black Opium, 125 
Poppies, 125 

annual, 516, 587 
Californian, 223, 262 
•Popples, group of double, 687 
oriental. 289 
•Populus pendula. 167 
Pork, trichinosis in, 88 
Portulacas, self-sown, 65 
Potato bread, 76 
culture, 607 
hints on, 516 

•Potato culture, improved, 253 

S owing. 17 
agnum Bon urn, 440 
planting, 70 
sets, cutting, 50 
Potatoes and rooks, 199, 221 
autumn planted, 434, 457, 481 
average size of, 14 
early, 31, 606, 537, 686 
early, for exhibition, 434, 440 
for heavy soil, 608, 621 
for market, 524 
for poor ground, 88 
Irom seed, 169 
froeted, 13 

K uo for, 27, 88 
avy yield of, 863 
In pot", 316 
insects in, 440 
in the shade, 85 
keeping, 397 
keeping, for show, 249 
late, 696 

late planting, 230 
manure for, 80 
notes on, 541 
on stiff soils, 38 
p'an ting, 38, 41. 621 
planting, in ashes, 396 
planting late, 600 
preparing, for planting, 49 
seed, 516 
slugs in, 326 
sprouting seed, 553 
storing, 109, 504 
storing, in barrels, 493 
substitute for, 556 


Potatoes, the best, 264 
lime to plant, 565 
to store and keep, 288 
turning green, 398 
when are they ripe 1 362 
Potentillas, 374 
•Potentillas, doable. 66 
Potting plants, t7, 49 
soil, 29J 

Poultry and pigeons. 2 9 
damaging Burdens, 470 
fattening, 376 
feeding. 15, 267. 316, 603 
for profit, 28, 39, 52,64 , 301,412, 628 
house, damp in, 603 
In confined runs, 496 
Poultry keeping, commencing, 543 
for profit. 15, 231 
successful, 123, 158 
Poultry, time for, 425 
manure, 358 

profitable, 436, 460, 471,483, 508, 5’.9, 
532. 615 
Rice, 532 

seasonable notes on, 244, 340 
soft food for, 352 
with scaly legs. 519 
Primrose, biennial evening, 262 
•Primrose, Dandelion-leaved Evening, 
532 

Japanese, 151 
mountain Evening, 251 
Young's Evening, 179 
Primroses, bedding. 202 
Chinese, 549 
double white 271 
•Primroses, hardy, S3 
in pots, 10 

•Primroses, Scotch, Bird’s-eye, common, 
Oxlip, Cowslip, S3 
Primula albs magnifies, 432 
blooms damping, 629 
coriuiofdes amama, 663 
rosea, 362 
Meboldi, 151 
Primnla*. 473, 580 
and Cinerarias, 517 
Chinese. 299, 502 
blue Chinese, 5 k 9 
•Primulas, double Chinese, 1 
culture of, 5J9 
for winter, 455 
from cuttings. 54 
hardiness of, 78 
in towns, 266 * 

in windows, 591 
old. 55 
potting, 277 

propagating double, 26, 42 
raising, 230 
sowing, 14, 146 
Privet hedges, planting, 398 
cutting, 18 
Japanese, 254 

oval-leaved, for h'dget and flower 
sticks, 261 
Prizes for 1882, 655 
Propsgsting bed, 254 
beat for, 470 
bedding plants, 558 
by layers, 210 
cuttings, 98, 102 
in sand and water, 558 
season, the, 242 

Protecting plants in winter, 418 
Pruning and training improved, 91 
Psorales pinnate, propagating, 138 
•Pteris Rap®, 107 
•Pteris serrulata angustata, 235 
Puddling plants, 194 
Pullets, 628 
eggs, 544 

for winter laying, 340 
not laying, 603 
laying early, 195 
Pnmpkin soup, 483 
Pumpkins and Gourds, 440 
Pumps, frozen, 8 

Pnschklnla scilloides In windows, 313 
Putty, softening, 9, 614 
Pvracantha, pruning s, 482 
Pyracanthuees, pruning, 458 
Pyrethrums, 886, 673 
cutliog down, 826 
in towns, 353 
planting, 384, 392 
•Pyrus japonica, 202 
from seed. 13 
fruit of, 493 
pruning, 218 
•Pyrus Maulei, 280 
Pyruses, 202 


Q' 


Q 


UINCX jam, 508 

marmalade, 508, 556 


Quinces, cooking, 483, 495 
cooking whole, 508 
in Apple tarts, 520 


R abbits, keeping, 111 
manure, 493 
skins, curing, 400 
Rabbits and Roses, 409 
Rabbits, commencing to keep, 99 
disease in, 448 
feeding, 400 
food for, 353 


Rabbits for profit, 424, 433, 496 
for ahow. 656, 616 
plague of, 129 
will they pay? 616 
Radish cookery. 146 
Radishes and Carrot*, 561 
autumn sown, 433, 469 
early. 32 
sowing. 277 

Ranunculus aconitifoliusfl. pl. in t- 

361 

atiaticus in window*, 313 
Ranunculuses, 69, 163, 164, 473 
plant log, 8, 585 
protecting, 583 
taking up, 170 
wintering, 284 

Raspberry beds, duration of, 354 
canes, cutting back, 351 
culture, 212 
culture of the, 4«8 
plantations, forming new, 307 
Raspberries, 561 

hints on growing, 258 
In the shade, 37 
notes on, 120, 357 
not fruiting, 357 
planting, 357, M8 
pruning. 446, 564 
soil for, 357 
thinning out, 961 
training, 357 
tinder trees, 19 
Rates for greenhouses, 13 
Rats, destroying, 88, 62 
killing, 88 
Redcap fowls, 628 
Red spider in greenhouse, 291 
on Cucumbers, 315 
on Gooseberry trees, 193 
on Vines, 19, 478 

Regent a Park Flower .Show, 169, 21 
Repotting plants, 38 
Rhexla virginlcs, Sol 
Rhodanthe Mangles! In pots, 79 
Rhododendron beds, bones in, 169 
buds turning brown, 180 
Early Gem. 72 

Rhododendrons after flowering, *261 
grafting. 215, 561, 673 
•Rhododendrons, greenhouse, 455 
planting, 157 
propagating, 619 
protecting beds of, 451 
pruning, 374 

transp anting and pruning, 227 
Rhubarb and Apple tart, 135 
Rhubarb, cookery, 4<> 
culture, 93. 130, 6.7 
deteriorating, 440 
forcing, 45, 489, 5J4 
for forcing. 338 
for succes-i'>n. 584 
for winter, 325 
gathering, 237, 249 
jam, 195 

manuring, Ac., 697 
planting, 32, 374 
like preserved ginger, 135, 15S 
under trees, 387 
wine,40 

Rhos glabra laciniata, 551 
Rice, cheap poultry, 483 
for ehickens, 412 
for poultry, 532 
Riches, Mr , 247 
•Ricinos sanguineus, 209 
Ricinuses, 450 
< Kobtnia hiapida, 126 
Rockery, s, 594 
formings. 331 
plants for, 84 
plants for shady. 62 
*■ Rocket, double white, 83 
in towns 354 
Rockets, culture of, S2 
double, 251. 410 
Rock Roses, 150 
Rockwork in greenhouse, 79 
plants for, 110 
Rondeletias, culture of, 119 
Rooks and Potatoes, 199, 223 
Room decorations, 430 
Root pruning, 564 
Root crops, thinning, 176 
Rosa nigoss, 179 
•Rose Acacia, the, 126 
as a standard. 226 
Bose, a green, 230 

and other cuttings, 285 

and Vine for cool greenhouse, 1» 

Banksian, 2S6 

buds not opening, 445 

culture in pots, 36 

cuttings, 180, 387, 406, 500 

how I strike, 210 

in winter, 451 

moving, 180 

watering, 518 

dark climbing, 211 

enemies, 2A1 

for east aspect, 421, 422 

Glolre de Dijon, 451 

pruning, 421 

houses, pillars in. 33 

Jeanne Deprez, 531 

La France, 405 

leaves curling, 210 

leaves, spots on, 167 

Madame Falcot. 500 

Marshal Niel.261 

and Clematises, 598 

in greenhouse, 132 

in pots, 285 

late flowering of, 571 

not blooming, i46 
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B anting Marshal Niel, 205 
d of Dog. 494 
tog the Dog, 500 
ped York and Lancaster, 289 
201, 284, 478 
xxi half-dozen, 446 
Clematis, 234 

Clematises, hedges of, 202 
. ud fruit trees, manuring, 20 
L and Honeysuckles, 499 
' aad Mignonette, 234 
and rabbits, 409 
and shrubs in pots, 620 
find Tritomas, 282 
at Christmas, * 00 
at Hereford, 405 
aatumn, 5.0 

autumn planting of, 388 
Bankston, not blooming, 210 
best autumnal, 278 
best Hybrid Perpetuals, 862 
best six exhibition, 60w 
budding, 198, 23t>, 267 
budding on Manetti, 82 
bush, 368 
button-hole, 335 
by post or rail, 248 
China, in beds, 286 
climbing, and Holly, 187 
climbing and other, 8 i 
climbing Hybrid Perpetuate, 429 
crimson and pink China, 609 
culture of, 61 

cuttings of, in bottles. 86 

dwarf, 501 

tailing, 273 

rty on, 180, 230 

fly and caterpillars on, 210 

breed, 138 

for beds, 6 9, 610, 614 

for coQservhtory, 180, 219 

for greenhouses, 431, 507 

for pot culture, if>2 

lor standards, 368 

for various positions, 557 

from April to November, 133 

from cuttings, 01, 72,202, 404 

from layers and cuttings, 886 

bom layers, 210 

garden. 3«7 

grafting dwarf,32 

w’rtenfly on, 395 

.rowing in pots, 309 

bousing pot, 445 


id autumn. 286 

id December »nd January, 51 

*d greenhouse, 405, 421, 46o 

in greenhouse, traluing, 482 

injured by frost, ►2 

in late summer, 600 

in pots, 452, 483, 614, 554 

in pou, protecting, 501 

in moms, 500 

in small beds, 368 

in unheated house, 543 

ia winter without forcing, 332 

insects on, 218 

list of the best. 307 

manure for, 243 

manuriog, 430,452 

Marc-chal Niel. 187 

Marshal Niel iu pots, 104 

mildewed, 199, 244, 273 

monthly, for bedding, 671 

Moss, for forcing, 151 

moving, 39, 93, 267 

moving climbing, 206 

mulching, 476 

near town, 248, 262, 273 

not blooming?, 204 , 210, 4M, 5 0 

on bowers, 49 

on walls, 500, 501 

cm walls and dwelling houses, 429 
outdoor, 152 
PWged down, 187 
planting, 82. 331, -179, 585 
Propagating, 242, 421, 445 
propagating Banksian, 229 
propagation and culture of, 385 
protecting, 480, 499, 664 
protecting and pruniog, 429 
Pruning. *6, 45, 273, 405, -122, 585. 

<501,610 

pruning hardy, 557 
Pruning under glass, 351 
renovating, 175, 512 
rock, 150 
scale on, 409 

seasonable hints on, 144, 151 
'‘ Mon for planting, 417 
show, 367 

soil for, 331, 479, 683 
staking, drc., 80 

standard and half standard, 601 
^otksfar, 385 
Tea, for winter, 514 
Tea, from cuttings, 430 
bardlnei* of Tea, 321 

transplanting, 386 
treatment of standard, 46 
uncovering, 38 
wider Vines, 821 
weevils in, 170 ,176 
Ko*e trees, protecting, 571 
moving, 218 
[cosy heart, 283 
wmp. cme of, 619 
m (owls, 171,182, 447 
piUs, 628 

in, 137 

Newmani, 814, 872 
itudbeckia Newmani, 427 
in towns, 386 
R n»b, the flowering, 233 


8 . 


•QAFFRON, Spring Meadow, 414 
0 Sage and lhyme dying, 607 
•Sage, the Silvery, 90 
wintering. 861 
Sated, a winter, 620 
Dandelion as a, 82 
boiled, 680 
SalpigloMis, 301, 696 
in towns, 266 
sowing, 362 
Salsify, fried, 616 
bow to cook, 592 
sated, 616 
to dress, 628 
Salt as manure, 410 
for Onion beds, 75 
lime, and soot for tend, 410 
and Onion ground, 98 
Salting land. 326 
Salvia not blooming, 371 
patens, 403 
from seed, 669 
•Salvia patula, 90 
Salvia splendeus, 138, 330 
Bruanti, 834 
miniata, 20 
Salvias lor winter, 78 
hardy, 90 
in small pots, 191 
in winter, 299, 408 
•Sambucus rouefiora, 175 
Sand aud cement, 60 
river, for gardens, 300 
silver, 351 
Santolinas, 228 
propagating, 296 
•Sanvltalla p roc um bens, 310 
•Sarracenia tlava, 275 
Sarracenias, treatment of, 79 
Sausages and potted meat, 70 
Savoury fritters, 616 
pie, 628 

Savovs, culture of, 440 
Sawdust as manure, 356 
uses of, 498, 597 

•Sawfly, Currant and Gooseberry, 400 
•Saxlfraga craaaifolia, 178 
•Saxifrage peltata, 142 
granulate fl.-pl., 142 
pyramidalis, 14 
•Saxlfraga sarmentosa, 268 
* Saxifrage*, broad-leaved, 178 
•Saxlfraga, type of broad-leaved, 179 
•Scabious, dwarf doable, 3*1 
•Scabious, dwarf purple, 311 
Scale on Myrtles. 398 
on Peach trees, 230 
on Rosea, 409 
Scarlet Runners, 109 
and Kidney Beans, 105 
as window ornaments, 67 
cooking, 316 
stopping, 134 
Scented flowers, 13 
Schizanthus, 266 
•Schizanthuses, 246 
Schizostylis coccinea, 421 
in pois, 589 
8cilias, culture of, 211 
dividing, 351 
from seed, 103 
in the garden, 114 
in windows, 313 
Screens, climbers for, 12 
floral, 294 
shrubs for, 387, 397 
trees for, 292, <05 
Willows for, 68 
•Seafurthia elegana, 237 
Senkale, bad flavoured, 60S 
bed*, treatment of, 169 
blanching, 9 
culture of, 599 
dumping, 131 
forcing, 489, 504 
for forcing, 410 
for winter, 825 
from seed, 584 
manuring, &c., 42 
planting, 60S 
Sea Lavender, 301 
Sea sand for plants, 481, 493, 571 
Seaside gardening, 290 
trees and shrubs for, 226 
Season, mildness of the, 530 
Seaweed as manure, 626 
Be ium acre elegana. 311 
Ewersia, 355 
rpectabllo, 386 
spectabile purpurea, 393 
•Sedmn spurium cocclneum, 535 
•Seed boxes, handy, 73 
rateing plants from, 7 
sowing, 409 

Seedlings, pricking out, 1S9 
thinning, 194 
Seeds and sowing, 189 
covering, 554, 597 
suburban gardens, 126 
purchasing, 6i8 
•owing, 30 
notes on Bowing, 663 
sowing small, 20, 489 
•3eteginella atroviridis, 627 
Selaainellas. 626 
Senecio pulcher, 314, 481, 499 
Sensitive plant, the, 246, 434 
Sericographis Gbieabregitiana, 55, 72 
Service tree, fruit of the, 396 
Shaddock not thriving, 189 
Shading, 167 

for greenhouses, 146, 204, 314 
glass, 26,191 


Shading greenhouses, 180 
Shallot sauce, 680 
Shallots and Onions, cooking, 680 
planting, 641 
Shamrock, the, 26 

•Shamrock, purple-leaved wood, 283 
Shed, uses of a, 482 
Sheep manure, ute of, 493 
Shelter for conservatory, 193 
Shrub, a good wall, 487 
a valuable greenhouse, 698 
Shrubs and Roses in pots, 620 
Shrubs and trees, 548,560 
by sea-side, 576 
flowering, 425, 480 
for seaside, 226 
ornamental, 297 

Shrubs, evergreen flowering, 110 
for entrance hall, 681 
for sereins, 387, 397 
for small gardens, 619 
for town gardens, 493, 505 
for towns, 233 

hardy, flowering in pots, 525 
pruning, 8, 887, 397 
two good wall, 18 
Shrubbery, the, 216, 252, 369, 573 
plants for small, 215 
work In the, 81 

Siberian crab jelly, 862, 864, 448 
Sibthorpia europrea variegate, 235 
‘Silene alpestrla, 623 
Silenes, alpine, 523 
Stekins, breeding, 447 
unhealthy, 436 
•Skimmia fragrans, 215 
Ski minims, 216, 432 
Slug and beetle trap, 416 
Slug* and lime, 26 

and vegetables, 131.133 
and wireworms, 230 
carnivorous, 505 
catching, 235, 419 
destroying, 58.626 
in fernery, 190 
In Potatoes, 326 
protecting plants from, 277 
to destroy, 566 
Snails, destroying, 61 
on Cabbages, 170 
Snapdragons, 247, 281 
•Sneezewoit, the double, 262, 283 
Snowberry, the, 538 
•8nowdrop tree, 626 
8nowguard, 614 
Soda scones, 568 
Sot), different kinds of, 279 
for garden, 593 
for plants, 8,134 
for potting, 672 
for Vines, 398 
for window hoxes, 13 
In garden*, 4G1 
potting, 290 

Soils, cropping heavy, 169 
improving clay, 642 
Improving light, 625 
Solanum jasminoides, 266 
Solanums, 287, 560 
culture of. 334, 558 
dropping their leaves, 222 
for next year, 36 
heat for, 443 
how I manage, 25 
how to grow, 42 
wintering, 326 
•Soldanella alpina, 635 
8oldanellas, 535 
•Solomon's Seal, 270, 476 012 
Soncriias, culture of, 119 
Soot among soil, 13 

and lime for the garden, 248 
and lime v. birds, 141 
lime, and salt for land, 401 
Soot water, 493, 505 
for plants, 230, 291 
making. 110 
Sorrel cookery, 111 
eggs with, 88 
wood, 354 
yellow wood, 382 
Soup maigre, 628 
Soups in winter, SS 
'Sowing seeds, 30, 73 
Sowing small seeds, 20. 489 
Spanish cock unhealthy, 483 
Spanish fowls. 4SS 
for show, 460 

Sparaxis, Ixias, and Lilies, 420 
8paraxis pulcherrima, 2*9 
Sp&rmannia africana, 26 
culture of, 7 

Sparrows, how to get rid of. 531, 026 
in gardens, 26,38, 58, 578, 591, 601 
Speedwell, creeping, 239 
Henderson’s, 360 
Speedwells for cutting, 239 
•Spiderwort, the Virginian; 283 
Spinach culture, 624 
New Zealand, 85 
notes on, 541 
prickly or winter, 237 
wild, 248 
winter, 212, 350 
Spindle tree, fruit of, 879 
Spindle trees, 879 
Golden, 432 
on walls, 441 

*Spir»a Filipendula fl.-pl, 270 
*S£lroa Fortune!, 191 
Japonica, 182,266 
culture of. 601 
Thunbergi, 432 
U1 maria fl.-pL, 179 
Ulmarla ana varieties, 612 
Spiraas, 238 


Spiraeas after flowering, 458 
dying back, 134 
varieties of, 191 
•Sprays for the hair, 106 
Spring flower shows, 66 
Spring flowers, 442 

and bedding plants, 116 
Spring gardening, 311 
plants for, 125 

Spring Snowflake in windows, 318 
Squills, culture of, 211 
in the garden, 114 
Staging for greenhouse, 678 
Staining Deal, 26, 38 
Stakes for flowers, 423 
for border flowers, 277 
Stapeiias, treatment of, 287 
staphylea colchica in winter, 629 
"Starflower, ihe Spring, 116 
•Starwort, shrubby, 487 
Statice latifolia, 301 

profusa, propagating, 326 
•Statice spicata, 155 
Statices, tender and hardy, 155 
Stepbanotis failing. 394 
floribunda, culture of, 474 
from seed, 56 
not flowering, 36 
Stew, Arab, 628 
Brazilian. 628 

•St. John’s Wort, the Olympic, 4 
Stock, Brompton, »28 
Mauve Beauty, 271 
seed, double, 284 
seed, saving, 103 
Stocks, 163, 595 

and esters in pots, 38 
and Asters, sowing, 416 
Brompton, 284 
East Lothian, 295, 493 
for seed, 622 
in windows, 132 
sowing, 62 ) 

Ten-week, 601, 618, 627 
Stokesia cyanea, 374, 458 
Stonccrop, showy, s»6 
8tonecrops, early, 535 
Stove, coke in greenhouse, 291 
Stove plants, 8, 252, 368, 4«d, 48S, 513, 
537. 608, 620 
in towns, 153 

Stove and greenhouse plants, 69, 80. 96, 
108, 116, 129, 140, 215, 224, 232, 260, 
285, 349, 860, 393, 464, 524 
St. Peter's Worts, 538 
Strawberry beds, renewing, 275 
culture, notes on, 85 
culture, profitable, 19 
growing made easy, 285 
Indian, 596 

M&rgchal MacMahon, 228 
plantations, 13 

plantations, making permanent. 187 
runners for forcing, 2l2 
Strawberries, 178 

artificial manure for, 203 
bad flavoured, 267 
culture i f, 333 
early, 156 
early and late, 368 
for cl&jey bank, 62 
for cool greenhouse, 8S7 
for forciDg, 224, 361 
for light soils, 35 
for market, 533 

garden and field culture of, S33 
How to grow la small gardens, 432 
Impregnating, 86 
in cold frame*, 522 
in pots, 24S 
mulching, 129, 156 
not fruiting, 291, 83», 410 
planting, 14 

producing inferior fruit, 325 
protecting, 156 
rust In, 163 
trimming. 492. 517 
under north wall, 45S 
varieties of, 410 
Strelitria ovata, soil for, 84 
Streptocarpus floribundus, 298 
Succulents, notes on miniature, 5 
Sulphur and Gooseberry caterpillars, 190 
caution to users of, 8 
Sulphuric acid for fowls, 376 
Sumach, cut-leaved, 551 
Summer flowers, notes on, 103 
Summer-houses, covering, 326 
Sunflower, a large, 356, 391 
•Sunflower, annual, 142 
•Sunflower, the Californian, 414 
the rigid, 289 

Sunflower*, culture of, 192 
cutting, 322^ 
double perennial, 251 
large, 324 
sowing, 463, -179 
vases of, 357 
Sweet Brier, 179 

hedge, pruning. 410 
Sweet Briers in winter, 334 
Sweet Peas, culture of, 68 
for Christmas, 887 
plants to mix with. 26 
Sweet Sultan, the white, 646 
Sweet Williams, 48,103 
dwarf, 289 
seedling. 444 
Syllabub, 304 
Syrloga not flowering, 397 
Sym phoricarpus, 538 
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T. 


T ABERN^EMONTANA And Scutel¬ 
laria, 55 

TarSonia, frosted, 38 
Van Volxeml, 0 

Van Volxemi, temperature for, 13 
Taoionias and Cobica-. 503 
Tucson ias, striking 267 
Tagetes lucioa, 372 
stgnata pumila. 391 
Tamarisk, the, 254 
Tan as a manure, 21, SS2 
as a top-dressing, 480 
for hotbeds, 78 
uses of, 578 
Tanning netting, 423 
Tarragon. 85 

Taxuabaccata Dovastonisna, 89 
Tea leaves for potting, 62 
•Tea plant, green, 165 
plants, green, 105 
Tecoma jasminoldes, 502 
'Telegraph plant, the, 438 
Tenant right to greenhouse and trees, 
181 

right to plants, 351 
r Thea viridls, 165 
“ Thistle, the Fish-bone, 342 
'• homson, Mr. David, 30 
•Thom Apples, 263 
Thoms, buddlDg standard, 175 
Thrift as an edging, 163 
Thrlps, killing, 87 
on plants, 201, 218 
on Vines, 19 
Thujopsis dolabrata, 84 
Thunbergia laurlfolla, culture of, 42 
•Thunbergia laurifolia, flower of, 42 
•Thunbergia laurifolia, spray of, 43 
Thunbergias, 266 
from seed, 421, 422 
•Tiger flowers, the, 271 
Tigridia conchiflora, 372 
•Tlgridia Pavonia, 271 
Tigridias, 271 
TiUondsla splendeus, 94 
•TUlandsia zebrina, 306 
Tin-ware, repairing, 88 
Tobacco, growing, 230 
Tobacco, home-grown, 83 
Todea superba, 223 
'Todea superba, 298 
Tomato cookery, 411 
cuttings, 201 
disease, the, 228 
Tomatoes and their uses, 411 
culture of, 34,162 
different ways of growing, 92 
for June, 26 
for profit, 241, 267 
from cuttings, 340 
fruitiDg quickly. 007 
growing, 13, 325 
hardening off, 129 
hints on, 32 
how to grow, 345 
in frames and houses, 440 
in greenhouse, 608 
on walls, 302 
ripening, 351, 870 
sowing. 345 
training, 345 
under glass, 523 
varieties of, 345 
with single stems, 326 
Tools, keeping bright, 339 
Top dressing plants, 106 
Tortoise for garden and greenhouse, 470 
in aquarium, 159 
TortoiseB, 159, 171,188, 220 
for greenhouse, 434 
for greenhouse and garden, 50G 
in gardens, 48 L 
in winter, 448 

Town garden, my, 353, 373, 386 
Town gardens, 401 
small. 476 

Town gardening, 23, 47, 57,95, 106,117, 
182, 141, 158, 166,176,189, 203, 216, 
228, 240, 252, 205. 277, 444 
Town plants, two good, 514 
Towns, gardening in, 18 
Tradescantia discolor, 38, 55 
•Tradescantla virginica, 283 
virginica. 372 
zebrina, 131,180 
Transplanting flowers, 142 
hints on, 244 
young vegetables, 157 
Tree guards, 145 

Tree stump3, killing, 838, 358,387 
Tree wounds, covering for, 199 
Trees and shrubs, 548, 660 
by sea-side, 576 
flowering, 426, 480 
for sea-side, 226 
for towns, 233 
ornamental, 297 
planting. 524 
propagating, 286 
tenant's right to. 75 
Trees, earthing up, 501 
fixing bark on, 204 
for screens, 292, 405 
for South America, 464 
good avenue, 254 
hints on planting, 289 
In gardens, 186 
in London. 363 
notes on planting, 681 
os sea-shore, 874 
planting, 170 
removing fallen, 308 
rights as to, 470, fit5 


Trees, spring-flowering town, 132 
top dressing, 515 
•Trees, weeping, 167 

for small wardens, 168 
Trees, wreaths on, 46 
Trenching ground, 543 
•Trichomanes auricuiatum on tree 
stump, 67 4 
Tricyrtis hirta, 463 
grandiflora, 499 

Trifolium repens in basket, OC0 
•Trillium grandiflorum, 331 
Trite leia lax a, 6)2 
•Trlteleia uniflora, 115 
•Tritoma aurea, cut sprav of, 395 
•Trltoma Uvaria, 435, 695 
Tritomas and Roses, 232 
in pots, 395 
in towns, 386 
outdoor, culture of, 395 
varieties of, 396 
Tritonia aurea, 314 
aurca out of-doors, 59 
crocata, 421 

Tropteolum Ball of Fire, 198 
hare at bottom, 13 
Fireball, 420 
not blooming, 351 
speciosuni, 19. 62, 72, 151. 3.4. 453 
from seed, 211 
sowing. 84 
trlcolorum, 138 
tuberosum, 444 
Tropscolums, 131 
climbing, 20.180 
for winter, 319 
In summer and winter, 263 
Tuberose culture, 618 
Tuberoses, 222, 288, 6u7 
after flowering, 396 
treatment of, 79 
Tulip bulbs, 242 
seed sowing, 446 
white, for beds, 211 
•Tulip, white Pottebakker, 91 
Tulips, 408, 621 
and Asters, 163 
and Crocuses, 444 
culture of. 23 
falling, 179 
for forcing, 374 
for pot culture, 91 
in windows, 313 
keeping from frost, 874 
Narcissi, and Hyacinths, 293 
taking up, 170 
the second year, 311, 323 
•Tulip tree, the, 149 
large, 432 
not flowering, 36 
Turf, laying, 170 
Turkeys, fattening. 495 
heads swelling, 447 
Turnip, Parole-top Munich, 433 
tops, cooking, 566 
in spring, 230 
pur£e of, 028 
Turnips, 169 
best, 104 
boiled, 556 
oooking, 544 
in autumn, 359 
mashed, 544 
sowing, 277, 297 
sowing in dry weather, 200 
Himmer, 237 
time to sow, 565 
Tussilago fragrans, 426, 451, 502 
•Tutsan, the glossy, 463 
Tydeea formosa, 589 
Tydeeas for winter, 395 
treatment of, 590 


U. 


•JJMBRKLLA plant, the, 142 


V. 


Y ALLOTA and African Lily, 259 
not growing, 138 
•Vallota purpurea, 478 
Vallotas, culture of, 23 
not flowering, 826 
pianting, 362 

Varnish for hot-water pipes, 619 
on hot-water pipes, 551 
•Vases of Roses, Tulips, Ac., by Van 
Huysum, 185 
Vase plants, 465 
Vegetable, a little known, 144 
and Rice soup, 628 
crops, forwarding, 31 
crops, rotation of, 872 
crops, thinning, 129 
curry, 656 
fritters, 544 
garden,the, 477 

garden, cropping, for profit, 572 
garden for October, 356 
growers, hints to, 264 
lsmd, improving, 36 
Vegetable Marrows, 45,129, 297, 888 
among Potatoes, 68 
barren, 289 
between Potatoes, 85 
imperfect, 346 
rotting off, 289 
soils, improving, 025 
soup, 628 


Vegetable Marrows, mixed, 608, 656 
Vegetables and slugs, 131,133 
autumn sown, 565 
cooking, 557 

culture of, 9, 22, 34, 41, 70, 86, 98, 
117, 143, 104,178, 192, 210, 225,240, 
260, 285, 309, 321, 337, *50, 361,381, 
892, 442, 452, 513, 525,537, 548, 661, 
686 

Vegetables, dusting seedling, 650 
e«rJy. 467 
forced, 021 
for profit, 38 

growing in hot weather, 236 

grubs in,237 

hints on cooking, 63 

in August, 264 

in frames, 518 

liquid manure for, 169 

new, 433 

on clayey bank, 88 
preparing ground for, 531 
protecting, 428, 501 
sowing. 690 

sowing and planting, 609 
storing, Ac , 404 
the best of, 264 
time to sow and plant, 565 
transplanting, 144,157 
under trees, 62 
Veltheimia viridifolia, 313 
Ventilating greenhouse, 387, 542 
Ventilation for greenhouses, 141 
Verandah, utilising, 234 
•Verbena, Annual Sand, 499 
the Lemon-scented, 380 
•Verbena venosa, 372, 499 
from seed, 91 
Verbenas, 272, 524 

Ageratums, and Heliotropes, 242 
•Verbenas, Auricula-eyed, 211 
for exhibition, 570 
from seed, 623 
in windows, 132 
* Verbenas, Italian hybrid, 211 
propagating, 311 
Hand, 354 

•Verbenas, type of hardy, 211 
Vermicelli pudding. 028 
Veronica Andersoni, 421 
Hendersoni, 350 
protecting a, 523 
repens, 233 
for cutting, 234 
Viburnum plicatum, 385 
•Villa garden, view of, US 

gardens, plaating. 113,401, 413, 425 
•Villawia nymphoides, 462 
Vinca alba oculata, 70 
Vincas, 70 

Vine and Rose for cold greenhouse, 166 
Black Cluster, 212 
border, making a new, 3 3, f25 
borders, 277 
borders, renewing, 170 
culture on houses and walls, 2 LI 
enemies, notes on, 19 
the, in towns, 227 
leaves curling, 168 
Vines. 240 

and Ferns in greenhouse, 530 
and Strawberries, 242 
autumn treatment of, 800 
bearing small bnoohes, 223 
bug on, 564 
collapsing, 357 
cropping, 170 
culturo of, 22 
cutting shoots off, 255 
eaten by insects, 168 
falling, 613 
forcing, 428 
from cuttings, 374 
fumigating, 39 


grafting, 86 
in greenhouse, 373, 384 
iu late houses, 548 
in pots, 564, 613, 826 
in rooms, 20 

keeping insects from, 277 

manuring, 104, 396 

manuring old, 170 

mildewed, 248 

mildew on, 492 

not fruiting, 168, 440 

on open walls, 178 

outdoor, 410 

painting, 62 

planting, 277. 384 

planting outdoor, 538 

pot, in small gardens, 57 

propagating, 538 

pruning, 384, 452, 525, 661, 5S5 

pruning oat-door, 514 

ripening their crop, 849 

scorched up, 331 

scraping, 477 

soil for, 398 

temperature for, 86, 278 
training, 278 

treatment of, 41,86, 98,117, 192, SOI, 
285. 315, 320 
treatment of late, 337 
treatment of young, 331 
trumpet, 610 
ventilating. 216, 302 
watering, 398 

watering and mulching, 273 
young, 374 

Vinery, heating a, 74 
stocking a, 492 
ventilating, 578 

Vineries, mixed, 58 
work in, 168 

•Viola oucullata, 828 
lilac! na, 251 


•Viola Munbyana, 486 
•Viola odorata, 66 
Violas and Pansies, 205, 322 
and Pelargoniums, 310 
dividing, 13 

for summer and autumn, 179 
propagating, 242 
Violet, the, 380 
Marie 7.niiise, 263 
roots. 392 

the Neapolitan, 102 
•Violet, the Sweet, 66 
Violets, border, 4S6 
Dog’s-tooth, 90, 461 
Dog’s-tooth, in windows, S13 
everywhere, 271 
how to grow, 66 
in frames, 476 
in January 493 
in winter, 322 
layering, 208 
notes on, 322 
planting out, 51 
propagating, 311 
propagating and watering, 322 
soil for, 822 
the best, 88 
varieties of, 325 

Virginian Creeper as a town plant, 
Veltch’s, 261, 291 


W. 


W ALES and lawns, 474 

clearing weeds from, 168 
for kitchen garden, 494,506 
Mots on. 678 
Moss and Lichen on, 567 
putting in order, 8 
re-making, 501 
weeds on, 339, 387, 434 
Wall blown down, 601 
using a party, 505 
Walls, garden, 188 

in plant houses, howto cover, 286 
Wallflowers, 9), 142,647 
cutting back, 392 
cutting down, 201 
doable, 478 
in towns, 354 
planting, 434 
propagating, 270 
sowing, 263 

J allow, 126 

nut trees bleeding, 51, (2, 121 
not bearing, 409 
pruning, 339 

Wardian ca6o, plants for, 68 
Wasps. 133 

destroying, 167 
to destroy, 566 

Watercress bed, making a. 445 
Watercresses, cooking, 495 
moving, 267 

without running water, 276 
Water for gardens, 169, 204 
for plants, 362 
Watering, 167 

•Watering-can for greenhouse, 222 
seed beds, 98 

C nall seeds, 84 
hen to do it, 14 
Water Lily, white, 238 
Water Lilies on lawns, IS 
Water Melons, 440 
Water plants, 60, 86 
in greenhouse, 12 
Waterproof boots, 7 
! covering for frames, 457 

Waterproofing, b38 
Water tanks indoors. 55 
Weeding lesson, a, 68 
Weeds hi ponds, 266 
od lawns, 63, 255 
I to destroy. 247 

on walks, 157, 339, 387, 434 
dearing, 153 
troublesome. 542 
Weevils in Roses, 170,175 
Weigelas, 180 

for winter and spring, 456 
•Well, bottom of a, 145 



sinking a, 229, 277,290 
Wild garden, flowers for the, 126 
Willow, Kilmarnock Weeping, 1G8 
planters, rules for, 358 
screens, 68 

•Willow, the Weeping, 317 
Willows, propagating, 286 
Windflower, the scarlet, 283 
•Windflowers, the, 126 
Window box, a sample, 132 
making a, 13 
plants for, 254 
Window boxes, 818 
making, 5 

making and planting, 12 
plants for, 163, 614 
Window femery, 386 
flowers in spring, 106 
gardens, 488 
gardeners, rules for, 182 
gardening, 95, 497 
cottage, 4 

Window plant, a good hardy, 67 
plants, 23, 47.67,103,117, 132, W 
213, 320, 591 
four best, 164 
hardy, 12,118 
how to grow, 497 
liquid manure for, 139 
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Window plants, pinching back, 2S1 

Wistaria not blooming, 254 

Worms white, in pots, 530 

Yucca aloifolla variegata, propagating. 

‘Window plants planted out, 139 

Wistaria, root graft of, 121 

white, in soli, 86 

511 

syringing, OS 

on walls, 137 

Wreaths on trees, id 

* Yucca gloriosa In bloom, 5 

Windows, alpine plants for, 109 

propagating, 261 


Whipplei, 518 

flowers for sunny, i)5 

sinensis under glass, 618 


Yuccas after flowering, 494 

plants for, 12 

Wood ashes for flower beds, 573 


cutting down, 157 

plants for north, 60 

Woodlarks, 63 

X. 

in groups, 426 

Wine, to make Grape, 424 

Woodlouse traps, 434 


’Yuccas in Isle of Wight, 5 

Winter-flowering plants, 298, 347, 420, 

Woodlice in Cucumber house, 339 


in masies, 238 

426 

in frames, 191 

* V'ERANTREMITM annuum,49S 

on Ivy, 103 

selecting, 454 

remedy for, 582 

.A. Xeranthemums, 289 

variegated, 93 

Winter greens, 163 

Woodiulf, blue, 282 



plants for, 12 

Worms and bulbs, 493 



Wintering plants, 290, 338, 422 

and Daisies on lawns, 530 



Wlreworms, 145 

in Camellias, 5S9 

Y. 

Zi. 

and slugs, 230 

in Carrots, 242 



destroying. 410, 493 

in gardens. 193, 291 


7 AU 8 CHNERIA califomica, 374 

how to kill, 374 

in lawns, 75, 3S7 

*\T ARROW, noble, 354 

lA ’Zauschneria California, 409 

in flower beds, 560 

in lawns and pots. 009 

1 Yew, the Dovaston, 89 

Z<nnlas, 163, 372, 694 

in pots, 614 

In pots, 01, 101, 445 

Yews, propagating, 337 

! double, 110 , 237 

Wistaria covered cottage, 254 

in soil, 62 

t i 

Yew trees and cattle, 315 

raising, 282, 330 
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(Maech 5 , 1881 . 


T7VERGREEN HEDGES in great variety, 

XJ very cheep. OeecriptlTe price 11 k on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH a CO.. Nnrteryman, Votcotter. _ 

"DOSES—The choicest Toa-scanted Rose Trees, 

Xb three years old, 10s. doz. Cuttings trom 303 varieties, M. doz. 
—T. HAWKINS Haven Green Namonee, Ealing. 


GARDENIAS.—Being overstocked can offer 

VjI good bushy plants at Is. fid. each or 13s. dozen —T. HAWKINS, 
Haven Oreen Nurseries Baling. __ 

"PUCHARIS LILY.—Good sized bulbs of this 

XJ beautiful Oroenhouse plant, 2s. fid. per dozen.-1. HAWKINS, 
Haven Green Nurseries, Ealing. 


GYCLAMEN.—Seedling bulbs of the finest 

VJI stralas, ready for nutting Into 3-ln. pots; carefully packed, 
as. per dozen — 1’ HAWKINS. Haven Green Nurseries. Baling. 


"MTMULUS.—The beautiful yellow and crim- 

JjLL son double; very flne grower and rino border plant.—T. 
HAWKINS, Haven Green Nurmrios, Baling. 

TTAWK1NS’ FIBROUS LOAM, specially pre- 

XX. pared with other highly fertilising matters. n >tonous for its 
astonishing effect on plants; price ts. fid. bushel.—T. HAWKI ns, 
Haven Green Nurseries. Baling. 


"FERNS 1 FERNS ! FERNS ! Bargain. 100 


Haven Green Nurseries, Baling. 


•THE most superb ROSES that money can buy. 

A —Dwarfs, very strong and healthy, las. per dozes. 76s. per lift. 
Descriptive price list on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen, Worcester. 


OLEMATIS for Bedding and Climbing Jack* 

v maul, strong 'plants, 12s. per dozen; other varieties, 16s , 18s.. 


l per di 
I A CO.. 


Nurserymen. Worcester 


application—RICHARD 


A UK1CULAS, strong seedling plants to bloom 

H this spring, from a splendid coileetiou of named green, grey. 
— J edged varieties. Is 9d. per doz., post free.—GEORGE 

LWKTGHT Oldswinford. Stourbridge. 


and whlto-edi 
W WHEEL 


Og AGHlMiiiNKS, hinest Sorts, for 10s. Sent 

UU carntge tree on reoeiot of cash. Long!flora aioa, Mauve 
Queen, tnd 10 other most beautiful new sorts, very large cormi — 
J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

A SPARAGUS.—Now is the time for planting. 

XI Thousands of extra strong plants of two years’ old at 4s. fid. 
per 100.—H. HOWLAND, Clarence Nurseries, Thorpe Hamlet, 
Norwich. 


A CHIMENE Conns, 4 in 6 fine varieties, ‘2s. 6d. 

xl Sdmmer-floweting Chrysanthemums In 0 varieties. 3s. free. 
See Gaanzawo Ill'-vtsatzc, Dec. 11, 1 b 80, page 4U„\—STEVBN- 
bu.V, Since ton, Klbworth. 

flHRYSANTHMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

v MUMS!!—Strong-rooted cuttings from 300 of the largo-flower¬ 
ing exhibition varieties. Is. tfd. per doz., or lbs. the collection— 
T. HAWKINS, Heven Green Nurseries, Ealing. 


PAST LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATE 8TOCKS 

XJ —the finest Stocks grown ; bloom from July UU November i 
splendid for exhibition Todd's superb crimson, scarlet, purple, and 
white, Od. per packet. 8 packets for Is.—TODD 4k OO., Seedsmen, 
Maitland Street. Edinburgh 

PENNY PACKETS of FLOWER SEEDS will 

A shortly be ready A List of 300 choice Annual, Biennial, and 
Perennial Flower Seeds In Id. Packets, with cultural directions, 
free for id. stamp.—W. FABREN, How House Nurseries, Cam- 


OEEDS 1 SEEDS !!—True Telegraph Cucum- 

kJ ber. Bla k Spin", or Tender and True, 20 seeds for Od.; Har- 
bioger Wallflower, 7d. per ounce. Cyclamen, large flowering 
varieties, 6d. and Is. per packet. Sweet Peas, white or red, Od. per 
_ —xiNS, Haven Oreen Nurseries, Baling. 


packet -T. HAWKI 

T ILIUM AURATUM.-Golden-Rayed Lily 

AJ of Japan ; magnificent blooming bulbs, fresh imported, witn 
clay protection, sent carefully packed and carriage paid,9s., 12* and 
18s. per dozen.—M. VBRY.'v. St. George's Koad, Begent sl .u k., 
London. _ 

•TUBEROSES.—Splendid Bulbs of these be&uti- 

A ful white flowers. Por culture see OaaDBiiwa, September 26, Ih-O 
Double (American Boots), «s. per dozen, post free; 3 for is. 3d. 
The Pearl, splondld new variety, 6s. per dozen, post free; 3 for 
Is. 84 —TODD 4k CO., Se edsm en, Maitland Street. Edinburgh 

XTEW PEAS.—Amateurs’ Trial Packets, 6d. 

Xv each, post free 7d Culverwell's Giant Marrow. Duy s Sunrise 
(firstearly), John Bull, Invincible (Sharpe), Minimum. Pride of the 
Market, Carters' Stratagem. Telegraph, and Telephone.—TODD 4k 
CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street. Edinburgh 

90 000 AQUILEGIAS - (Columbines;. - 

vy Vg V/ Mixed seedlings (ram seed beds of the best varto- 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

XX Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering Anemone 
(s ve Gaanxxnto Illcvtsatid, September 4,1880), Is. each, post tree. 
—GEORGE PH1PPBN, Victoria Nursery, Oxford Road, Beading. 
Established 1843. 


"pVViNG A CO.. The Nurseries. Eaton, near 

AJ Norwich.—ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS (deciduous, 
flowering, variegated, evergreen, and coniferous u Climbing and 
Creeping Plants, Forest Trees. Fencing Plants, Fruit Trees and 
Bushes, 4kc. N.B.—Now Rates for 1881. to be ready In March. 


TAING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS. — 

JJ Choice Hybridised SEED, superior to aU others. Is harvested 
from their unrivalled collection, which was again awarded first 
prizes at all the London great flower shows. Sealed packets, by 
-Yl»- and 2 *-®* ch XU Arst quality The Trade supplied.— 


John 


N LAINO A Co., Seedsmen, Forest I 


U, S B. 


flHEAP PLANTS.—Choice Pelargoniums, well 

VJ rooted, 2s. doz.; Coleus, any variety, rootou, 2». doz.; Azaleas 
1*. to 10s. each. Cuttings—Fuchsia. 6d. doz.; Geraniums. 9d. do*, 
double ditto and variegated. Is doz. ; Myrtle (kl.. Heliotrope Od. 
Plcotee and Carnation (very choice) Is., and Coleus 9d. per doz.— 
T. HAWKINS. Haven Green Nurseries, Baling. 


QEED POTATOES.—Suttons’ Magnum Bonum 

O 4s per bushel, 7s. 0d. per cwt. ; White Lute Rose. Early Koee, 
Breadfruit, each 9s por bushsl, 6*. 6d. per cwt., new bogs Included , 
oheapsr in larger quantities. They are all sound and fue t > name. 
The two first-named are the best disease resisters known.—J oun 
L nx, Bmnlth. Wisbech. 


•THE CLARENCE SHILLING COLLECTION 

A of Cholee Hardy Annuals, comprising 12 varieties of the 
finest quaUty and the brat s lections; also the finest and cheapest 
collections of Vegetable Seeds ever Introduced. Catalogues free, 
of HENRY ROWLAND, Clarence Seed Establishment, No. 14, 
Prince of Wales’ Road, Norwich. 


TXARDY FioriaU’ Flowers.—THOMAS 57 

i 1 WARE has pleasure in announcing the present season's 1-tne 
of this Catalogue. Including Carnation*. Plco’o s, and Pinks new 
Chrysanthemums,Delphiniums, Pyrethrums Pmitatemons. Phloxes, 
P» met, bedding Panties and Violas. An. Gratis and post free on 
appUcatloa.—Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


TTENRY SURMAN, Florist, Witney, Oxon, 

XX offers seed from his grand Petunias, both single and double, 
ail colours, striped, mottled and flaked. Single por packet, Is ; 
double. 2s.; also hu Is. packet of flower seeds, containing 13 
varieties, the Asters, Stock, Panalos, Phlox Drnmmondi, worm all 
the mosey. Post free, 14 stamps._ 


1 O HARDY EXOTIC and BRITISH FJfiRKM, 

ID 10s. fid—Many being dormant, this is the best time to pur¬ 
chase, no Injury being received by young fronds Osinundaa from 
America, Polystlchums and Athyriums from Japan, Aspleniums 
from Jersey, Ac.. 4kc. Strong plants for garden, rockery, and other 
purposes. Packages gratis for cash with order.—J. U. LEY, Royal 
Nursery. West Croydon 


QEND for W. H. SMITH’S Is. Collection of 

O Choice Flower Seeds. 13 varieties, post free is 2d . containing 
Imported Stocks and Asters,Sweet Peas, Mignonette.Convolvulus 
major, Llnum, Petunia, Lobelia. 4kc. List free on application. 
Choice Polyanthus seedlings, la. per dos , Prlmrosvs. common, 
good large crowns, Is per dos.—East of England Seed Establish¬ 
ment, Framingham Earl, Norwich. 


OEEDS.-A Guinea for 20s.—GARAWAY & 

O CO. on receipt of pist-office order for ads., will forward, car¬ 
riage paid to any railway station, their 2ls. collection of "only 
the best" GARDEN SEED S. comprising 8 quarts of the best Peas 
for succession, 2J quarts of Beans, and proportionate quantities 
of all the small seeds necessary to crop a kitchen garden for one 
year.—G ABA WAY 4t CO.. Dnrdham Down, Cilfton, Bristol. 

F DEL WEISS, or Bridal Everlasting flower, from 

Xj the Alps, and ts collected by tourists and mountains*-™ with 
the utmost perU of life oaly. This singula' flower Is found to be 
quite easy or cultivation, being a hardy perennial (see Th* 
GiaoKjr, April 22. 1880 k Seed, per packet, 18 stamps . 2 packets, 30 
stamps, with specimen flower and cultural instructions ; postage 
paid.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington, Lancashire 

"10 ORCHIDS, Valuable Winter-flowering 

XXI Sorts, 21s —Ths cheapest collection ever offered All welt 
established plants of Bpidundrums, Odontoglotsnms. Oncldiums. 
Cypripediuius, Dendroblums. and other free-flowering and beautiful 
sorts, In 4-m. and 8-ln. pots, strong and well grown. Will not 
reeulre repotting fora year Packages gratis for cash ’ ** 


LEY. Royal Nuraery. ' 


it Croydon 


"DAPER on Cultivation and 24 Packets choice 

A flowers. Including double German Stocks and Asters, Petunia. 
Phlox D.. Lobelia. Tugetes S. P .Mlmulus, Marigold Muik, 2 pku 
Everlastings. 2 do. Ornamental Or uses, 10 pku. of Annuals and 
Perennials, and large pkt. of Mignonette, name, height, colour. 
4kc.. on each packet. Post free, la 2d., half, 8d., free.—FRED 
BAILEY, Westhoughton, Bolton. 

HABBAGE PLANTS.—Very strong autumn- 

VJ sown Early Entteld, Kainham. Robinson's Drum Dead. Russell* 
(true)Thousand-head, 4kc..4kc.,at9s.6d. per thousaad< 1200).33s. per 
ten thousand 1 12,000Apply, EDWARD LEIGH, Wrothaiu Farm 
Dunsfold, Godaiming. N.B.—Plants warranted free from club root 
grown on strung soli from best seed stocks. Low quotations very 
lar ge quantities. Descriptive List and Testimonials on application 

•THE CHIEF BUNDLE of the season is now 

A ready. Forty leparate packets of naw Flower Seeds, all 
different, for Is.; double quantity for Is 9d. We thus eclipse ail 
other offers, hoping to secure patronage for our miscellaneous 
Seeds. Agents wanted to canvass In spare time. Liberal com¬ 
mission. Experience not necessary.—W. H. HOWELL, Flackweli 
Heath , High Wy combe. __ 

IT EPATICA.—The Great Hepatica angulosa; 

XX flowers, sky blue ; the hardest froet or the most searching 
cold does the plants no Injury. These are amongst the most charm 
lng of spring flowers ; once planted wlU last for years. See 
Ga&dsximo, Jan. 15, 1881. Bach. D stomps; three, 4 sumps, 
per dos.,7s. fid —Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington. 
Lancashire. 


RECOMMENDED by Gardening.—T o be 

Xu raised from seed. Cultural notes In recent numbers. Gloxinis 
from named flowera, 1.6d., AbutUon, from named varieties. Is. fid- 
slngle Petunia ex. choice, 6d ; Grevlllea robusta. 7d. : new varie 
gated Cockscomb, 6d ; Balsam, from prize flowers (id ; all port 
tree and good value for money . Special list poet free —RYDER A 
SON. Sale, Maucheaier. 

HHRYSANTHEM CJM3! CHRYSANTHE- 

\J MUMS ;:—J WALLACE'S Prise Chrysanthemums, 600 varie 
ties, 2s. per dosen. 12s. per Uw , cuttings. Is. fld per dozen; 8s. per 
100. Paris Daisies (Marguerites), 12 flne plants, 3s.; six, Is. 9d . post 
tree. 12 new and beautiful Croton*, M. 13 new and beautiful Dra 
eauas,9a. 12 beautiful Perns, 4e. 12 Gloxinias, finest strain, good 
buibe, 4s. Package Included. Cash with order— reliau Roan. Bast 
Dulwich. S B 


HUTTINGS! CUTTINGS!! CUTTINGS!!' 

U —Zonal Pelargonium* nod Coleus, 13 named varieties of 
Geraniums, including Madame Thiers. Victor lingo. Zulieka 
Sophia, Blrkln, Ac., 3s. fid.. 60 different varieties, 12t ; 13 varieties 
Coleus (roiHed ,, including Mr. George Slinpaon, Exquisite, .Hark- 
quin. Butterfly, Ac., 3s. fld.. our own selection, 2s. fid. per doz. All 
poet free for ca8h—MEAD A BOYLES, Nursery, Devonshire 
Grove, Old Kent Road, London. •; _ 

HHOICE GREENHOUSE FLOWER SEEDS. 

VJ Sixpenny pacxeU of the following post tree, m si superb 
strains: Baieam, i Tuberous Begonia, B Fru-bell, Celosia, Ola* 
guW Prize Cockscomb. Mr BuU's Premier Primula, New Olam 
Mlmulus, double Petunia, Calceolaria. Empress nolanum Choice 
greenhouse climbers— Tacsonia Van Volxeml, mixed Tbnnbergia 
Cohere scandens. Best value for money.— RYDER A SON, 
Sale. Manchester. 

■\TEW COLEU8.—J. WALLACE, F.R.H.S., 

Xl has the largest and best sto< k of New Coleus (of U79-U0)in 
the world. (X) varieties well rooted Plants, 3*. per dos..j>ost free 
The trade supplied by the 100 or 1000 AURICULAS -The finest 
varieties, same as shown at the Royal Horticultural Gardens las< 
year. Seedlings. 4s. por doz., post free. Wallace's Prize FUCH¬ 
SIAS, 400 varieties, good-rooted Plants, 28. per doz., post free.— 
Pellatt Road But Du'wich B E. 


PERNS from Devonshire, Cornw all, and Somer- 

A set Best tlma to plant Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, p lontlog Ferns. Ac., with each 6s. order. 14 named 
Varieties. 7s per 100. Small (post) 2s. fer 80. Fine A8PLENIUM 
FONTANUM, 8EPTENTRIONALE and HOLLY FERNS. Is 
each ; the three. 2s. 6d. 1.000 varieties BRITISH and EXOTIC 

FERNS. Catalogue, 2d. Established 25years.-B. GILL, Lodging 
house Keeper, Lynton. Devon 


1 O RARE and BEAUTIFUL MAIDENHAIR 

AbJ Ferns, 10s. bd.. Including A canltochliena, of which grand 
and strong-growing Fern few are to be seen in the country, A. 
farleyense, A concinnum, A. magntfleum, A. tctraphyllum, A. de¬ 
corum, A. trapezlforme, A. zthiopicum, A. pedatum, A glauco- 
phyllum, A. macrophyllum, A. formosum, or others, forming a col¬ 
lection worth 30s at London price* Packages Included, free for 
cash with order —J. H. LEY'. Royal Nursery .West Croydon. 


1 O ADIANTUM CARDIOCHLiENA for I2s.- 

Lci This rare Peru is a grand rival of ihs beautiful A. fark-yens*, 
and forms a tine companion for it. Grows 3 ft high, fronds 3 ft 
over, and of a beautiful glaucous-grey colour. Strong plants, raised 
from spores for the first urns, are now offered stone-tifih of ail other 
nurserymen'scatalogues. Equally valuable for cutting, decoration 
or exhibition Packages gra Is for cash with order * ” 

Royal Nnr*ery, West Croydon. 


. H. LEY, 


_VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 

Gladioli and other Bulbs.—Our Illustrated priced Catali gn> 
contains a list of the above, whleb will be found useful to 
Amateurs in making their selections. Will be sent free by post to 
any add rets All seed* (except Peas. Be-ns, and other heavy 
kinds) sent by post at prices quoted.—YOUNG, OAKEN HEAD 
and CO., The Old Established Seed Warehouse, 86, Patrick Street, 
Cork. 


A RBUTU8 Unedo, 2 ft. bushy, 6s. ; White 

XX Portugal Broom, is. 6d. ; Yucca fllamentosa, large-flowering 
plants, 8s. ; Llbocedru* decurrens. 4 ft. specimens, IDs., Andro¬ 
meda rscfiuim 9 In., 2n. (kl , Hypericum calycinum. is , Copres. 
•us LawsonJana, 18 In., 3s.; Plmu Beuthaniiana, 15 In.. 6s., nan 
puDgeos, 9 In , 2*. (id.; Thuja Lobbl, 8 In., Is 6d. ; Cupreesu* mac- 
roearpa 6 In., 28. per dozeu. All finely routed, transplanted Ust 
season —JAS. HATHEKALL, Wcybrldge Station. 

"DOR SALE, POTATOES ; change your Seed 

X and Increase your crops —Magnum Bonum. 112 Iba., 108 6d.: 
60lbs., 6* 6d ; 28 lbs., 3s. ; Schoolmaster, true, 112 b* . 12s. 6d. 
6(1 lb#., 6t 0d. , 28 lbs , Ss 0d . Readlnx Abbey 112 Iba , 14s M ' 
60 lbs., 7s. 6d. ; 28 1b#..4# ; Chamnloni. 113 lbs.. 7t. 6d ,561b*.,4s.; 
28 Iba. 2s Od Put en Railroad at Northampton. Whra ord.jlsf 

e ca»e say whether they are to be sent by L. and N W. By, 
Idiand Ry or O. N Ky. P.O.O. payable 10 days after date, u 
P. SHEA. Victoria Rood; Northampton 

HHOKJE rare and new Hardy Perennials.— 

VJ 1Uunrated Catalogue of above for the present year I* now 
ready, and Includes so many rare and choice planu that It thotili 
be In the hands of every lover of hardy perennials Fine selections 
of Bamboos and Ornamental Grasse*. Aquatics and Bog i’iaLU 
Climbing and Trailing Planu Gladioli, Ac ., Ac , arc udded. also col¬ 
lections of Perennials adapted for almost any position. Post tree, 
upon appU cation.—THOM AM 8. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, London, 


ITEGETABLK SEEDS, po«t free.—Amateurs 

V who wuh the best for exhibition or family ut should grow 
Aquadulco Bean, pods 12 to 14 in. long per half pint, 7d. BtumtIi 
S prouts, superb selected, per pkt. 4d., per 08 . la. Carrot, Improved 
Early, superb quality, per o*. 0d. Carrot. Improved Intermediate, 
belt Carrot out, per os. Od. Leek. Champion, splendid variety, per 
pkt. 6d.. per os. 2s. 6d. Leek, improved Musselburgh, per pkt 4d.. 
per os. Is. 3d. Onion, Trebon Yellow (finest show Onion), per pkt 
M., per os. 3s. Onion, Todd s Prise Mixture, contains all the flnsst 
torts, per os. Is. Parsnip. Competitor, a splendid selection, per pkt. 
dd Turnip. Silver Ball and Golden Bali, per oz. 3d.—TODD4CO, 
seedsmen Maitland Street Edinburrh 


OAXlFKAGA McNABiANA, a hybrid raised 

In the R< yal Botanic Oardena. Edinburgh, and the best of all 
the flowering Saxifrages. Now offered for the first time, fins 
healthy planu, 6s Chrysanthemums, early flowering, perfectly 
hardy, and the beet of all autumn-flowering Herbaceous punts now. 
Twelve distinct named sorts 4a 6d. Pansies and btddlng Violas 
the very best and newest In cultivation for 3s ttd per doz. 
Beautiful Hardy Flowers which will last and will always give 
pleasure without any protection. Liberal selections totultsmaiean 
from 6s to 2U.; all free by post or rail. Special offers of larger 
quantities and kinds on application to ROHEKTSON MUNUO 
A be room Nursery, Jock s Lodgw Edinburgh. 

'FLORISTS’ FLOWERS, small packets for ama- 

X teurs. Seeds from superb strains, unexcelled for quail if sad 
variety. Antirrhinum (tall), do Tom Thumb. Delphinium, Mima- 
lus. Polyanthus, Verbena, small packeta.Sd. each , large packets.6d. 
Auricula (aiplne) ex. ex., Begonia ex. ex., Calceolaria (superb), 
Carnation ex choice. Plcotee, Carnation and Plcotee (mixed), Chry¬ 
santhemum. Cineraria ex. ex , Cl a era n* Tom Thumb (compact and 
beautiful). Cyclamen (eu. choice. Includes glganteum). Gladiolus. 
Gloxinia (superb), Hollyhock, Pansy—show and Fancy (grand). 
Petunia (single and double). Primula slnenais flmbriata (choicest 
mixture in the world, Includes cued nee. alba magulAra. Chiswick 
Red, and all the flneet varieties), small packets, od each, larger 
packets, Is —TODD A CO . Seedsmen. Maitland 8t.. Edinburgh. 


pHOICE Flower Seeds, cannot be surpikssed for 

VJ quality.— Aster,Quillsd Globe (finest strain In the world; Per 
lection, Pssony-flownred, Victoria (best for exhibition). Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum, and Dwarf Bouqnet. 3d., 0 d., and la . Balaam, 
•nperb mixed, 9d. ; Cockscomb, superb crimson, 8d ; Mangold, 
African (superb strain), Lemon, Orange, or mixed, 3d and 6d ; 
Prvncb Gold-striped i flnsst (train existing),6d. and Is t Mignonette 
Miles's Spiral and Victoria (splendid), 3d. and fld.; Phlox Druio- 
inondl grandiflora, mixed, 3d and 6d.; Stocks Ten Week, largs 
flowering German, and Giant Perfection (superb), 3a , fld.. and 1* , 
Zinnia elegans. splendid double mixed, 3d.. RverUsUng Flowers, 
six beautiful varieties, la : Ornamental Graaues, six beautiful varie¬ 
ties, fld. ; Flower Seeds (04. and up wares) post free.—TO D» A 
CO.. Seedsmen. Maitland Street. Edinburgh. 

hladioLI.—todF~&~co.’s u NvOKdeK'” 

VJ SELECTIONS—For all classes of purchasers. Extraordinary 
value. No. 1 Wonder Dosen for 2# 0d.. tree by poet Ss.-AngWe, 
Calypso, Ida. James Carter. Laura, Lord Byron, Napoleon III., Sep- 
unc, Penelope, 1'Tincess of Wales, Rebecca, and Romulus. No. I 
Wonder Dosen for 3s. fld., free bv post, 4a.—Achilla. Oomte da 
Moray, Colbert, Conde, Duo de Malakoff, Fulton, Lamarck. Lord 
Raglan, Mac Mahon, Marie. Thalia, and Vesta. No. 8 Wonder 
Dozen for 6s., free by post 5s. 3d —Achilla, Dona Maria. Eugtne 
-cribe, Horace, James Veltch, Madame Furtado. Marla Dnmortler. 
dry or beer, Mozart Relne Victoria, Sir William Hooker, aad The¬ 
mis. No. 4 Wonder Dozen, 7s. fld. tree by post —Amarantbe, 
Standard. Engine Scribe. Horten**, Isabella. La Favourite, lu- 
lutrck. Meyerbeer Phidias. Pericles. Sir Joseph Paxton, and Veiled* 
Modiolus The Bride, one of the most beautiful of summer whit* 
flowers. Invaluable for cutting, 2s. per dosen, post free.— TODD A 
CO.. Seedsmen, 7. Maitland Street. Edinburgh. 


SEEDS! SEEDS ! SEEDS !—Sixpenny Packeta 

kj for present sowing from the finest strains Ui cultivation, and 
may be obtained much under the usual price charged by other 
uouses. Balsam, double Camellia-flowered; Lobelia, dark bine 
Crystal Palacecompacta, or Emperor William ; Petunia hybrids 
grandiflora; Pansy, from show varieties ■ Verbena from show varie- 
dee; Stock, German Ten-week largest flowering mixed Imported 
seed, od per packet, in pockeu as received, (5 and 12 varieties in col 
lection, Is to 2s. each ; Asters. teaUd packets, six and twelve 
varieties, Is. to 2s. each ; Cauliflower. Early Erfurt, one of 
tho most compact early Cauliflowers in cultivation . Cauliflower 
Autumn Giant Varied's . Celery, Leloeater Red or Grove White; 
Onion. Zlttan Giant Yellow, Is. pkt.. was awarded flnt-daaa certi¬ 
ficate by K.H Society ; Onion, deep blood red er purple . Pardey, 
Oreon Perfection Proctor s. A11 orders not under Is. 6d post free. 
U ustrated Catalogue on application to—R. W. PROCTOR, Nur¬ 
seryman A Seedsman, Ashgate Koad, Chesterfield. 


flOCOA-NUT EiBRE REFUSE, beat qmlity.- 

VJ Is. per 4-bushel bag, 30 bags 18s . 16 bags IDs. (bag* Included), 
-- »). free to raU, 21s—Orders to A. Fol low. 32, 


"RICKLEY’S PATENT HORIZONTAL SASH 

JJ BARS.—With these bar* an amateur can easily make a green- 
honae superior to any other plan -For Descriptive Price List, 
Ac . apply 7, Thorp s treet, Birmingham. 


TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER FOR 

X FUMIGATING.— Buy of the maker direct. Cheapest and 
best In the market. Cloth, Sd. per lb-., 281b., 18a. Paper 7 d. per 
lb. : 28 1b.,lfla. Best RoU, 9d. perlb.-J DRXYN, 73, ltendieshsm 
Road, Clapton. London 

GREENHOUSES.—10 ft. by 8ft., £10 5s.; 

VjT Porttble Plant Preserver*, 10 ft. by 4 ft..i‘:’5s. ; Cucumber 
Frames, 7 ft. by 5 ft., £2 5 k ; all painted three time# aad glax*d 
with best horticultural glass; any size made to order. Price list 
oost free.—A. HARRIS Wavendon, Woburn. Peds_ 

"DIMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, OR 

ill NATURAL AIR PURIFIER.-A fragrant powder producing, 
by simple alow evaporation in dwellings or places of public resort, 
th« balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the Pine snd 
Eucalyptus forests. It Is the most effective and only agreeable dll 
lnf"ctant. Price Is.; by post for 15 stamp*.—Euesxa Riaatt, 
Perfumer, 96, Strand 128, Regent Street; and 24, CornhlU, 
London 

PORTABLE LEAN-TO GREENH0USE5rTb 

i ft long by 8 ft wide, £9 10*. i If to rest on ?J-ft wsll. 47. 
Fitted with door, top and bottom ventilators, necessary fastener*, 
• pout*, painted one coat, 21-os. glass cut to size putty, and carrisite 

r aid to any station In England.—A. P. JOHNSON, Greenhouse 
uilder, Wilmington, Hull. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


GRAFTING APPLE AND PEAR TREES, intimately as possible, and after working it into Cucumbers are fully developing 
Is grafting fruit tree, of th. Above kind. I a .moothconic.ih.ap,ooverwithan_old_ m at to K-Vto- 


I, grafting fruit too. of th. .bore kmd. I !“the ie om ng ^ d^ If CuTumW. looking a. if th.y were etereed, 

eZ 7 i’^tZ Adhere o^dons^ke^f w^nghtin this way th. clay wh/n .ppliS will and could .care, exist for want of ..afferent 

i 1111 1 iiPfo fi fn nr 8 in in Hiamfitorwith com- contain only sufficient moisture to make it heat and moisture to quicken their growth, 

to u“ce» ? woaldthertread^e tCe adh..iv.. Have a vc^el ofwater at hanCroll 1U of 

who have such work in view to adopt the method »P ‘ P‘f» * ™**“*°“W CucumberKa^ccnZ’t ^tfTayaVking 


of crown grafting in preference to all other.. wor^g the .W. thVinrf^ of the »il to fee* 

hot only lsit the easiest and most expeditious, w into the cr6V j ce8 P 0 f the bark. This on the moisture of the house. These roots re¬ 
but, with ordinary care, success, so far a» human .. wiU the olay to ^here closely in quire top-dressing of good loam and manure, and 

agency is concerned, is almost a certainty. It P 8 y occasionallymanurewateringstosupporttheplant 

is, moreover, peculiarly appli<*ble to large old V*V • . f .. gtock aufficienfc and to feed the fruit. If these few suggestions 

M the great number of scions clay to cover it 1 in. thick at the outside, and are carried out success will be certain. Should 

that may be inserted insure the life of the stock Jiayw cover V cl og elyto “Young Gardener” not bo able to give the 

by receiving and conveying away the super- 1 2 ' ' c ioiLa mJmurto to throw space in width I have named, he may build 

abundant sap, and any superduousscions may be off wet Jf bftnd cU 2 in wide and l in the house as I have suggested, only for 7 ft. 
cat away when the head of the tree is regulated ... ■ u e now fitted around the stock ioinine it wide, rafters 8 ft. would be too long; 7 ft. 
at future prumngs. Head down the trees m .. to the portion, and ’tie whole 6 in. would be about a nice pitch. He can 

S„°Hft r o^’n W ^ 8 thrr y ori2 Th“ SSSfmSlhrf nStly^with’the hand., pr.- then u.e one aide for Cucnmbere ..y the e»t 
t® , • ,, , , viouslv dipped in water, the operation is com- side, and the west for plants. I will further 

early heading, however, though conducive to pU}te / A PP ^ acka that may afterwards appear say that no one can successfully grow plants in 

suocess, is not imperative. The wood for the P the c l ay should be filled up until the scions the same house as Cucumbers, as thelatter require 
^ons must becut while the buds are dormant into leaf, when the cla/may be removed more heat than most plants, and at the same . 

selecting strong, but not luxuriant shoots of the the ties loosened, but not taken off. To time plants require at all times a free circulation 
tZ nn ^^riitvTn^elv prevent disturUnce from wind connect the of pure air, avoiding cold winds. The flue you 
kv in^the wtYn «v out of’ 8cion8 together by carefully passing round them may take under the stage and return under the 
Ubel them, and lay m by the heels in any out-of . f ui ' eivina it a turn round each bed, but in no case use boards on it as already 

the-way comer When wanted for use, take a p ^ e g ed g nd the ends . advised, as they are liable to take fire and 

*2 in h t^ b fl° m ie°n f Aha h The ties lonll be renewed the following spring, destroy the ffiants.-Tnos LowE Pen^A. 

shoot, and then divide them into 6-m. lengths, which no further assistance wul be Purple Broccoli.—Owing to the better 

miking each cut immediately above a bud and . , appearance which the white and sulphur- 

^Vhen large trees possessing several branches coloured Broccoli present at table the purple 
aorai I dispense with the customary, but some- ft d f thiswayTmore scions will probably sorts have never been so popular as they deserve 

what tedious, practice of “ shouldering,” which 7^“*™ nSwwv to the formation of to be, for, as regards flavour, none of them are 

I consider quite unnecessary, as a firm bedding ^ In thL Z2 3 the !nn“ons second to’the white varied, whilst the Early 
£ thr^on^hold* ag^t between at pruning time may b« .pur re d downto 4 in or 6 Purple Cape and th. U* Dwarf Purple (of 

the forefinger and thnmb of th. left hand, with 1? WerebK 

the lower Ind toward, you, and, commencing “£*"% Tta. epurn.ig i. 1 £ 

.boat 1J in. np the scion, draw the knife down- wholly removing th » one, * _ J 

wards, letting 1 * gradnaUy enter the wood till it thetr growth a«..te ucove,rmg the oroera of the 

hrully passes through it at the end close to the i r °?!m ™fS nB Y^a*™ 

bark ofthe under .ide. Now turn the .cion third year from grafting. J. Martin. 

with the sloped side downwards, Bmooth off any - - - - • ' — 

bod or roughness of the bark as far as the cut VEGETABLES 

extends, and, lastly, shave away a little of the , 

have one side flat and the other convex gradually to y hardener,” by giving a iew idea, 
tapenng to a point, and mi in.trument ..milar in f « y .tem adopted by the Cucumber grower. 

'h^ 1 *“TVS* thimier,cwill be^required to j South-west lincashire, or perhaps S it i. 
n S b ? k J 0f ‘, he 8 ^f k - .„ E, S* r bo ( ne “ ,n / better known a. th. Cucumber /arming district. 

W00< ^t ^ v ® e referable The system adopted here is a very simple and Late Dwarf Purple Broccoli, 

met.' for this purpose. 1 made one for my own a very euccessful method of growing them with 
ojefrom the handle ofan old tooth-brnah, by the ^ fl „ e Supposing you commence by 

SUUL 1 * j 0 ™ leaving a b udd i n g a wa n gay 3 ft. high, round ends, which the annexed is an illustration) are of the 

CwSlL 11 ?: facing on north and south, 10 ft. is narrow finest flavour and very hardy. The Early Pur- 
nsAMturv * r0m ^ >eing t “ uat m ‘ ur « ier t “ an 8 enough for the inside of any span-roofed Cucum- pie Cape is one of the best of all the kinds of 
e ®~ r y* ber house. Lay the wall plate on; then the autumn Broccoli, as it never fails to beoome fit 

This mode of grafting may be performed any roo f should be got on; the length of the rafters for use at the right time. A sowing made the 
time in April, but “ the bark nse freely, the should te 8 ft., not forgetting a narrow board first week in May ensures a supply of fine heads 
earlier the better. If the trees were headed w jn he required to form a ridge to nail the from the middle of September, and if another 
down in winter, an additional 6 in. or so must ra fters to. I advocate a sharp pitch in prefer- sowing were made at the end of the month, the 
now be removed with the saw, and the jagged ence to a flat roof for Cucumber growing, supply would be continued into November, 
barkcut smoothly with a snarp knife. Choosing Ventilation is quite unnecessary in houses The Mottled Purple Cape is another excellent 
a smooth part of the stock, make a longitudinal heated by means of flues; quite enough air can variety and a good mid-season kind ; in 
incision clean through the bark 1£ m. long, com- he given by opening the door early in the day colour it occasionally varies from greenish- 
mencing at the crown and drawing the knife f or a bout an hour, or during the neat of a very purple to bright pink, and is, as its name im- 
downwards. The point of the bedder with its hot day. Instead of air use plenty of cold plies, occasionally mottled. It should be sown 
flat side next the wood must now be insinuated wa ter on the paths and flues, which will be about the last week in May, and will then be 
beneath the bark and pressed down m a line f ound to answer better than air in houses so fit for use during the latter part of November 
with1 the cut till the shoulder rests on the crown heated, as it is a sure means to keep down the and December. The late Dwarf Purple is in 
of the stock. Withdraw the instrument and red spider, which is so common a pest to the every respect excellent. It grows from 12 in. 
Hunt the scion in a like manner in its place, Cucumber grower. Assuming the width of the to 15 in. high. Its leaves are dark green, 
pwhmg it gently, but firmly home. The number house to be 10 ft., the walk in the centre 2 ft., short, deeply indented, and toothed. The 
of scions a stock should receive will, of course, ^ the beds at each side 3 ft. wide each, heads, which are small and compact, are in 
depend on its size, but as a rule theyshould not ^ the flues 1 ft. each, if you use manure colour the deepest purple, and they are fit for 
be placed less than 2 in. apart. Tie them m or bark for bottom heat, the inside wall of the use in April if the seed be sown about the 
securely with matting, and they will be ready fl ue should be in. thiok, and the outer wall middle of May. The next variety—Purple 
tor the application of the clay. brick on edge, covered with fire tiles, and then Sprouting—is better known than any of the 

This portion of the work is often done in a filled up with brick ends or other refuse that foregoing, being a general favourite for winter 
very negligent manner, but success depends as will admit the bottom heat through the bed. and early spring nse, and certainly a more 



Late Dwarf Purple Broccoli. 


sad moisture, but this can seldom be affected dry; and secondly, to secure plenty of moisture fusion of sprouts from within a few inches of the 
when the clay is used in a very wet state, as it by sprinkling the flues and path with water, bottom, not the least of its merits being that 
would probably be washed off by the first heavy These are matters of great importance, and if the leaves and midribs of the same are aa 
>hpwer, or crack and shrink in dry weather to carefully adhered to will give the grower the tender as the flowering sprouts. If a couple or 
such a degree as to render it useless. The clay utmost satisfaction. Now a word as to shading, three successional sowings be made from the 
should be prepared a fortnight before it is needed In hot and cloudy weather the Cucumber is beginning to the end of May, a succession of 
for use by tempering it with water till it can be very liable to be scorched. I would advise to sprouts maybe had from December to March, 
pssten up like mortar with the spade. When shade by limewashing the roof with a thin The above are the best, but other exoellent kinds 
J® this state add a liberal quantity of chopped solution of lime and whitening, keeping the are Dancer’s Late Pink Cape, Purple Silesian, 
hay or short Moss, mix the whole together as house dose and full of moisture when the and Siberian. 
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The Olympic St. John's - wort 
(Hypericnm olympicum).—This is certainly one 
of the most showy of this extensive family, and 
the best of all the hardy species. Numbers of 
them are exceedingly pretty, such as H. baleari- 
cum, aegyptiacum, ericoides, reflcxum, glandu- 
losum, and others, but then these are not hardy 
in the ordinary sense of the term, inasmuch as 
they require to be planted at the base of a south 
wall, on rockwork, and similar places, and even 
then they are apt to suffer during severe 
winters. H. olympicum, on the contrary, will 
grow in any situation and in almost any soil, 
and during two or three months forms a con¬ 
spicuous and showy object. When well 
established it does not exceed 15 in. or 18 in. 
in height, and forms a neat, symmetrical bush 
from 18 in. to 24 in. in diameter, composed of 
numerous slender stems, yet of sufficient sub¬ 
stance to maintain their position. The foliage 
i« small, ovate, elliptical, with pelucid dots. 
The flowers are produced in terminal clusters of 
from four to eight on each stem. They are about 
the size of a florin, and when in full bloom form 
a complete bouquet of golden-yellow blossoms. 
Among others of this family worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion might be mentioned—H. decussatum, 
tomentosum, Burseri, nummularia, and the old 
favourite Rose of Sharon (H. calycinum). All 
the kinds mentioned are grown by Mr. Ware, 
Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham.—A. P. 


House and Window Gardening. 


COTTAGE WINDOW GARDENING. 

Ox this subject everybody must be of the 
same opinion, that in our strolls through the 
country it is a grand addition to our pleasure to 
see a cottage window with a few bright pots of 
flowers. Like all other gardening is, thevaregood, 
bad, or indifferent, as the case may oe ; some¬ 
times attempts are made of an ambitious kind, 
but the general rule is only the desire to have 
some gay specimens, and Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
or Lobelias are most frequently in cottages in 
my neighbourhood. 

At times, however, I have found very success- 
ful and beautiful plantB and flowers in cottage 
windows, so much so that I have scarcely been 
able to believe that the owner had not just 
planted them there out of some well-ordered 
greenhouse, until I was assured positively by 
the proprietors that such was not really the 
case. 

I have of late been making it my business to 
inquire a little into their mode of treatment, and 
wish to sketch slightly a few cases of success¬ 
ful attempts attained by a little gentle cross- 
examining, for cottagers are generally flattered 
by anyone admiring their skill, though they do 
not seem to have the power of conveyim* 


to the questioner any clear idea of their 
proceedings. 

The majority of these are women, and though 
I wish women had more knowledge of garden¬ 
ing, it cannot be denied that they c in manage 
a plant in a pot quite as well as a practised 
gardener; they get at last to sympathise with 
the object of their care, and quiokly discern 
anything going wrong, and have a remedy of 
their own, though that is nothing but the rule 
of thumb. If any one has a sick plant, let him 
entrust it to the care of a cottage window 
gardener, and it is the best remedy he can 
apply, provided that gardener has some know¬ 
ledge of the plant. I have at this time a 
shrubby Calceolaria in one of these hospitals. 
I sent it evidently failing ; it is now fast 
recovering. I am promised that plant to be 
returned in a month perfectly recovered. In 
this place there is a window, “ not a large one 
either,” annually decked with the finest bien¬ 
nial Calceolarias I ever saw; indeed, everybody 
about here looks every spring for them; the 
gardener is a young woman. They are always 
placed as many as the window will hold to¬ 
gether, so that the mass of bloom is perfectly 
close; nothing but a sort of bank of flowers. 
She always sends to Daniels' for the strain. The 
pots are small, not exceeding 6 in., and the soil 
is a natural one, from a place about six miles 
from this. 


Another woman, noted for her window garden¬ 
ing, grows a groat variety and always well— 
Fuchsias, Primulas, Canterbury Bells,Gardenias, 
Mesembryanthemums, and now and then a 
Pelargonium. I was conversing with her one 
day and thoughtlessly pulled off one or two 
dead leaves from a Geranium, which action 
brought me a remonstrance to desist, for, said 
she, “ if you do that it will not throw out any 
side shoots near that place.” I thought to my¬ 
self you have not read much gardening literature, 
nor are you much of a gardener, because I ob¬ 
served besides the soil in the pots seemed very 
poor ; it was indeed out of the garden, merely 
sifted. It was some time before I could account 
for her great success, but it is owing entirely to 
her having a wide and deeply receised window 
with nothing to shut out light as the distant 
horizon is seen from it; the aspect is south¬ 
west. She is very expert at striking cuttings, 
and told me as a secret she put one or two seeds 
of Wheat or Barley into the hole before putting 
them in ; whether there is any virtue in that I 
do not know. 

There was a man not far from me some years 
ago who had a speciality for Lilies, and for some 
years had a box, about 2 ft. square at the 
surface and rather deeper, in which he had lanci- 
folium, both spotted and white ; when in flower it 
i '117/lc to make out how so dense a mass 


could be produced ; he told me they had not been 
disturbed for three years. Another thing re¬ 
markable was their dwarf habit, as these La lies 
will run to a great height. After about this 
time he disposed of them and took to the Vallota, 
but did not succeed so well. He used a yellow 
loam common in the neighbourhood for these 
Lilies. 

Another man had a liking for wild flowers, 
but he was some distance in the country, and 
therefore in a favourable position; I was 
attracted in passing by seeing a pot with a sub¬ 
ject in it I could not at first make out, but on 
close examination, I found it to be a common 
wild Strawberry, and a prettier sight could 
hardly be seen; it was trained up a sort of 
trellis, about 2 ft., and was covered with its 
tiny fruit, as fresh and beautiful as if it was 
in some wild bank; he had taken it up without 
disturbing the roots. On another occasion he had 
successfully treated the Flowering Rush by 
planting it in the mud of the ditch, where it 
grew naturally, and keeping the pot in water ; 
it was a most beautiful thing, equal to an Ixia, 
with its delicate rosy flower. The Rush is abun¬ 
dant in some places, especially where th<> 
soil is boggy, but it is a rare English wild 
flower. 

A beautiful ornament for a cottage window in 
spring is a potful of the common Snowdrop ; it 
is wild in Dorset, and may be found in many of 
the hedges about, and people often avail them¬ 
selves of it. After the flowers are over it is sunk 
in the ground in any corner, to be brought out 
again the following year. 

Another woman I know delights in the Cactus 
family, and lam indebted to her for the suggestion 
of always watering these with tepid water, and 
keeping them without water in winter. She had 
ill-luck with them last winter, losing her chief 
favourite, which bloomed splendidly the previous 
spring, the flowers falling all round the edge of 
the pot in a perfect garland of brilliant rose 
colour. I have only seen one other Cactus in my 
life equal to it. 

I could enumerate many other successful 
instances, but we must avoid being tedious : 
the point to arrive at is the cause of 
success or failure. Cottages during summer 
have great advantages over closer houses, or 
confined, though more convenient rooms ; the 
doors of cottages are generally open a good 
deal in the day ; in fine weather always ; conse¬ 
quently their plauts never suffer from want of air, 
nor are they so much drawn as one would expect. 
Their plants are always in view, and they can 
water, &c., when required. One old lady told 
me she often emptied the bottoms of the tea¬ 
cups among her flowers. Many have said they 
give them “ warm slops!” 

I have invariably found that where the 
gardeners were careful with selection of soil 
there were the best flowers ; this soil is generally 
obtained from some hedgerow, where it would 
be free leaf-mould, or, easily obtained with us, a 
fine yellow loam. The failures are want of care, 
or ignorance, in merely taking soil from the 
garden, careless drainage, and very few cot¬ 
tagers are aware of the importance of good 
drainage ; one crock or stone is the general 
rule. 

A severe frost is a great and fatal destroyer 
of cottage plants, but it is astonishing the care 
some of them take at those times. I happened 
to enter a cottage not long since about nine in 
the evening when the family were retiring to 
rest ; all the plants were on the floor in front 
of the fire, then rather low, a couple of chairs 
were behind them with some pieces of carpet 
so arranged that they prevented draught from 
the door during the night. I must not omit to 
record that one successful florist told me she often 
repotted plants, especially when they appeared 
to cease growing, and I have found that hint 
useful in my own practice. 

We all know that the moral advantages from 
the taste for window gardening are of great 
value, and I could write a homily on the subject, 
only I fear the reader would be as impatient as 
I am about being lectured. I will only content 
myself with one observation, that it is very 
rare indeed to find any vile drunkard in cottages 
where this harmless pursuit is followed. No 
flower, however beautiful, would escape a smash 
if such a one was in the house. W. T. 

Dorset. 
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Yuccas in the Isle or Wight.—I 
planted the Yucca of which the annexed is a 
representation about twelve or thirteen years 
ago, and it has taken well to this place. The 
climate of the Isle of Wight is evidently very 
favourable to this tribe of plants, which all 
flourish here amazingly. The flower-spikes 
come all from a single stem, and they last in 
blossom deep into the autumn — sometimes 
nearly to Christmas. The Yucca in question is 
8 ft. 3 in. high at the highest point, and its cir¬ 
cumference is 24 ft. 6 in. On a lawn it forms a 
splendid object, and when two or three of them 
are planted together the effect is soon very strik¬ 
ing. There are some other species grown here 
besides Y. gloriosa, but I think this is the best 
of them.— Marcus Lowther, Captain R.N., 
Thornton , near Ryde. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


LAPAGERIA ROSEA. 

Ip a plant of this is examined at the present 
time, young growths will be seen issuing 
from the main stem, and if the specimen is a 
healthy one, these shoots will in a short time 
start away freely into growth. The strongest 
shoots are, however, made from the collar of the 


a gentle watering with a rosed pot when 
finished. Some employ loam in the compost, 
but I would not counsel its employment, for 
it is an undoubted fact that very fine specimens 
are being grown in peat in a pure state, and 
when sufficient coarse silver sand is added to ifc 
to ensure its remaining free and porous, there is 
but little danger of the roots perishing. When 
a plant is to be allowed considerable root run in 
a border, quite 1 ft. of brick rubble should be 
placed at the bottom as drainage, and some 
whole peat turves should be laid thereon to pre¬ 
vent the fine particles from mixing with and 
choking it. Too much care cannot be taken in 
this respect, as when once the plant is set out 
there is no means of remedying deficiencies of 
drainage ; and although the Lapageria grows 
with great freedom, throwing up each year more 
and stronger shoots, when in the enjoyment of 
a free and congenial root run, it utterly fails to 
give an idea of its worth when the roo'ing 
medium is not as it should be. Well grown, it 
is a handsome subject; badly cared for, it pre¬ 
sents a miserable appearance. J. C. B. 

A few Notes on Miniature Succu¬ 
lents. —By many the management of these 
plants is supposed to be difficult, but their culti- 
vation is of the simplest description. They 
want but little attention, as they are subjects 



Adam's Needle (Yucca gloriosa) in bloom 


Making Window Boxes.— I have re¬ 
cently completed three very effective boxes for 
windows, similar to those described in an article 
on window gardening lately. The boxes are 
made of flooring boards in the manner there 
described, the fronts and ends being covered 
with oilcloth, the pattern of which consists of 
conventional flowers, Ac., imitating tiles. 
Round the edges of this I have fixed a 
moulding about 1 in. wide, and painted the 
back of the box and the mouldings a rich 
chocolate colour, the whole being well var¬ 
nished. The effect is very good and the expense 
trifling, the oilcloth being a strip left over after 
covering a floor. Other patterns would not be 
as effective as those resembling tiles.—C. A. 0. 

Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh. — I 
noticed a remark from “W. A. G.” in Garden¬ 
ing about keeping cut Primulas in a cool 
room. Perhaps some of your readers are 
not aware that Maiden-hair and other delicate 
Ferns, which usually shrivel up very soon after 
being cut, if laid in a basin of cold water for a 
few hours will become quite strong and may 
even be worn in the hair without shrivelling. 
Also plants such as Lilacs, Magnolia grandi- 
flora, Ac., if the bark is peeled off and the stalk 
split with a knife, will live for days in water 
fresh. I am indebted to friends for both these 
wrinkles, and tried the efficacy of the latter on 
Abutilon Boule de Neige—first putting it in 
water as I picked it, when it withered in a very 
short time ; then peeling and splitting the stem, 
and it revived perfectly.—M. E. G. 

Making Sashes for Frames.— Some 
time ago a correspondent writing about this 
advised making the rabbets (or grooves) for the 
glass with a plane, in preference to nailing strips 
on the sides of the sash-bars (or astragals), as 
more light would thereby be admitted. Of 
course it is better in every sense to have it done 
witha*plane, if possible ; but for those who, like 
myself, try to make sashes, but have not the 
necessary plane, allow me to suggest the follow¬ 
ing plans for doing it. Make the depth of the 
sash-bars about $ in. (equal to.depth of rabbet) 
less than thickness of outer frame of sash, 
leave upper edges plain, and in fitting fix them 
the \ in. lower than the outer frame ; then nail 
thin strips along their centre, edge up, £ in. 
deep and about § in. thick. The effect will so 
far be the same as if done with the plane. 
Strips may require to be nailed on round the 
inner edge of outer frame. Or the whole may 
be done thus : mark out the proposed breadth 
and depth of rabbet with guage-marker, and 
then cut out carefully with a chisel or a good 
tenon-saw, which of course every amateur 
joiner has. Some make all four outer pieces of 
sash of same thickness of wood, with notches in 
cross one at lower end t< Allow rain to run off. 
A good plan is to make it an inch or so broader, 
and the depth of rabbet less in thickness. The 
glass then simply laps over it to near its outer 
edge, the thin strips on tops of sash-bars being 
also continued over it close to outer edge.— Pkd. 

Law Relating to Greenhouses.— In 
reply to F. Norris, 1 had a greenhouse similar 
to his. The surveyor came and saw it and 
told me I should have to put brickwork 
instead of match boarding. I had the matter 
placed in my solicitor's hands, who advised 
me to dispute it. I did so, and the case was 
tried before Mr. Barstow, at Worship Street, 
with the result I was fined a guinea and costs, 
and had to pay 15s. for surveyor’s fees ; Mr. 
Barstow distinctly ruled that all greenhouses 
came under the Act. I will conclude by saying 
that the surveyor acted in a most fair manner 
in the matter, and gave me no more trouble 
than he could help. He after the trial in¬ 
formed me that no such things as wooden 

S eenhouses were allowed by the Metropolitan 
adding Act. Two of my neighbours were 
served in the same way.— John Bellinoham. 

-I would say one word of caution to ama¬ 
teurs on this matter. Mr. Norris seems to have 
escaped the clutches of the district surveyor be¬ 
cause his greenhouse was built of wood. Had the 
front and Bide panels been of brick instead, I fear 
he would have found himself within the letter of 
the law. I built a small house only 8 ft. by 
6 in. against a wall, like Mr. Norris, but instead 
of wood I had a brick foundation 2 ft. from the 
ground. The district surveyor ordered this brick¬ 
work to be 9 in. thick, and for one moment’s 
inspection of it when finished charged me a fee 
of 15s.—W. J. T. t Brixton , S. W. 


plant, and these are just now forming, and will 
soon be making their appearance through the 
soil. Now is a very good time either for shifting 
or moving this climber, but the operation must 
be carefully conducted, or the young growing 
roots will be injured. The Lapageria delights 
in an abundance of moisture at the roots when 
in free growth, but anything like stagnation is 
fatal to its welfare, for the roots, being fleshy, 
quickly decay when surrounded with sour, 
over-rich soil. Therefore when pot culture is 
resorted to ensure the mostperfect drainage, 1 in. 
of crocks being none too much for an 8-in. 
pot, to be covered over with a layer of rough 
peat or Cocoa fibre. When the plant is turned 
out of the pot, make a thorough examination of 
the roots, and should any appear at all black at 
the points cut the decayed portions away with a 
very sharp knife. Should the roots appear active 
and healthy, which is easily seen by their white 
appearance, do not disturb the old ball of soil 
in re-potting, but if the compost appears close 
and sour, work as much as possible of it away 
with a pointed stick and re-place in a pot just 
large enough to contain the roots. 

Commence by placing some rough pieces of 
peat in the bottom of the pot, and then fill in 
with a compost of well sanded peat with a dash 
of crushed charcoal in it. Press the soil in firmly ] 
round the roots, but do not make it hard, and give 1 


which knock about uncommonly well. Copious 
waterings are necessary during the summer 
months, when they should be exposed to the 
full action of the sun. Another important 
feature with regard to them, which is important, 
is that they require but little fire heat in winter. 
In such Arctic weather, for instance, as we have 
been lately experiencing, all that is required is 
just enough to keep out severe frost. A common 
fluerunning through the housesor frames will give 
off a dry heat which in winter suits the plants ad¬ 
mirably, and is preferable to heating by hot water. 
The soil they do well in is loam with a liberal 
addition of sand, good drainage being indis¬ 
pensable. The potting is generally best done 
about June. To conclude, I give the names of a 
dozen of the best kinds for a beginner, all of 
which bear showy flowers and are inexpensive. 
Very distinct night-flowering varieties : Cereus 
grandiflorus, C. Macdonaldi, C. nycticalus, 
Echinocactus ottonis, Echinocereus Blanki, 
E. candicans, Mamillaria rhodantba, M polia, 
Mesembryanthemum tigrinum. M. barbatum, 
and Opuntia tigrinum.—J. Barry. 

Begonia hydroootylifolia.—This old- 
fashioned plant, which still ranks amongst the 
best of its class for winter flowering, we lately 
saw thriving and flowering freely on a rock- 
covered wall near London ; plants of it placed in 
large pockets between the stones had thrown out 
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Urge masses of stiff, glossy leaves, and were 
profusely furnished with blossoms. Associated, 
as is the case here, with Ferns, Lycopods, 
Houses, and similar rock plants, these Begonias 
have a very pleasing effect, and afford a good 
supply of blossoms for using in a cut state. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonia Grubs.— 
Every one of the tubers of these Begonias should 
now be closely examined, as they are unfortu¬ 
nately liable to the attacks of a white grub or 
larva, similar to that which bores through and 
destroys the roots and crowns of PrimuU cortu- 
soides amcena and double Primroses when grown 
in pots. It eats into the heart of the tuber and 
causes it to decay if not discovered and removed 
in time. The eggs of this troublesome insect 
must be deposited in the soil the season pre¬ 
vious. Fortunately their white colour renders 
them easily visible to the careful eye.— G. 

Camellias Planted Out. — Camellias 
might be planted out in every greenhouse and 
conservatory that has a centre bed ; nothing 
better could be placed in such a position, and I do 
not consider the fact of not being able to remove 
them is any objection. A well-foliaged bush or 
dump of them is never offensive to the eye, and, 
when the side shdves are furnished with small 
plants, a bold centre iB a pleasant relief. In 
preparing to plant out Camellias, the first 
matter requiring attention is the drainage. This 
should be ample, and nothing is better for the 
purpose than broken bricks. Their depth should 
De according to that of the bed, but at no time 
should less than a layer of 2 in. be considered 
sufficient; for a bed 2 ft. deep double the 
quantity of drainage is not too much. Rough 
bits of turf or broad sods must be placed next 
the drainage ; this prevents the finer soil from 
choking it; the remainer of the bed should be 
filled up with rich, mellow, fibrous chopped turf. 
If deficient in sand a little may be added. A 
good quantity of charcoal may be mixed in all 
kinds of soil. When the bea is filled the soil 
should not be too wet or too dry, but in much 
the same state as that generally used for potting. 
The time to plant is at that period when potting 
would be done—that is, after the flowering is 
past and when growth has begun, but before it 
is too far advanced. Old plants of large size, 
but past their prime, may De planted out with 
advantage, when their vigour is generally re¬ 
newed. When the roots of such are much 
matted, they should be disentangled as much as 
possible. This is an important matter, and is 
of immense benefit to the plants. The same 
remarks apply to young open-balled plants. 
After they are planted, watering should be 
delayed until the roots have begun to lay hold 
of the soil ; this will be within a fortnight, if 
all goes well. During this time the house must 
be kept close and shaded from strong sunshine, 
and the atmosphere must be humid, with a tem¬ 
perature of 65° at night and 10° more upon hot 
days. When the growth and flower-buds are 
matured, air should be gradually admitted, 
until the top and bottom lights are left con¬ 
tinually open ; this has the same effect as placing 
Camelliaplant8 in pots outside to harden their 
wood. This treatment for encouraging their 
growth, Betting the flower-beds, and ripening 
their wood becomes an annual practice, and their 
profuse blooming becomes the same. The old 
and valuable double white variety and imbri- 
cata are two of the best for autumn blooming ; 
but every kind succeeds when planted out. For 
this, and even other purposes, my favourite 
kinds are, amongst whites, Candidissima, Alba 
compacts, Comte de Flandres, Dionisia Ponia- 
towski, Duchesse de Berri, Fimbriata, and 
Virgine di Colle Beato ; reds—Adrien Lebrun, 
Coquetti, and Reine des Fleurs ; rose—Carlotta 
Nencini, Comte de Thol, Contessa Mariana, 
Marzo, Exquiaita, Corradino, Eugenie de Mas- 
sena, and Elegans; other pleasing shades— 
Comtesse Lavinia, Maggi, Jubilee, Countess of 
Ellesmere, Queen of Beauties, Ninfa del Tebro. 
and Lady Hume’s Blush.—J. M. 

Flowers in Winter.— It is my opinion 
that greenhouses and conservatories can be 
made and ought to be more bright and gay 
with flowers in what is commonly called “ dull 
winter ” than at any other time of the year. It 
can easily be managed by judicious treatment, 
as I have just experienced. My greenhouse, 
about 24 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, is at the present 
time full of bloom. In the first place, I have 
some grand specimens of Azalea indica, crimson, 


red, rose, and white; most of them measure 
4 ft. across and are now laden with blossom. 
They are kept in the house till about the first 
week in June, on bright sunny days beingsyringed 
two or three times to encourage them to complete 
their growth early. They are then placed in a 
rather shaded situation in the open air to 
thoroughly ripen the young wood, as that is of 
the greatest importance. I bring them in about 
October, when they have weak manure-water 
given them every other time of watering, some¬ 
times using soot-water, which I consider a great 
help to keep the foliage in a green, fresh, healthy 
state. They must never be allowed to become 
dust dry. I have also some sixty Cinerarias of 
various colours, from blue and white to magenta 
and violet. They were sown early in the spring, 
never allowed to get pot-bound, and kept dwarf 
and stocky by giving them all the air possible. 
They were kept close to the glass in the cold 
frames in which I grew them. The first batch 
was brought into the house in November, when, 
as their pots were well filled with roots, they 
were often watered with cow manure till the 
blooms began to expand, when it was discon¬ 
tinued, and clear soft water given them instead. 

I always give my Cinerarias a gentle smoking 
with Tobacco paper, to keep green fly in check, 
once a week. I find it will not do to fumi¬ 
gate them too strongly, as the leaves being 
very tender are easily injured. Cinerarias 
want to be kept cool and moist, and have 
plenty of air. I have also Hyacinths, with 
enormous spikes of bloom, my principal colours 
being crimson, white, lavender, and blue. Of 
Tulips I have several sorts, a very nice variety 
being named Rose-gris-de-lin, some of the blooms 
measuring 6 in. across. Then there is Kaizer 
Kroon, crimson and scarlet, a splendid Tulip, 
and Yellow Prince, bright golden yellow, anc 
a pure white. I have also some fine plants 
of Cytisus racemosa, laden with their bright 
yellow flowers. The above named, together with 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Fritillarias (commonly 
called Snake’s-heads), Daffodils, Chinese Primu¬ 
las, Scilla praecox, scarlet Geraniums, and many 
other plants that I could mention are now all 
in bloom with me. Several pots of Myosotis 
dissiti flora are all now coming quickly into 
bloom, and to those who are fond of flowers 
these are always welcome, but are never more 
so than at this time of the year. It is almost 
useless to look for flowers outside ; we 
must content ourselves with those under glass. 
Those are fortunate who, like myself, can, when 
the ground is covered with snow, enjoy and 
breathe the perfume of flowers. People often 
ask me how it is I have such a beautiful 
display ; they cannot understand how it is that 
everything seems to do and look so well with 
me. It is because I love flowers and attend 
to their wants at the proper time.—R. Clifford 
Wright. 

A Few Good Conservatory Plants. 
—Those who have conservatories whioh they 
wish to keep furnished with handsome flowers 
and foliage at all seasons of the year should pay 
particular attention to the selection of the fine- 
foliaged plants which they employ, as being of a, 
more permanent character than flowering plants 
that are introduced according to the season, the 
effect produced greatly depends upon them. In 
speaking of a conservatory, I mean one in which 
an intermediate temperature is maintained, 
or, at least, sufficient artificial heat during 
winter to dispel damp and maintain a light, 
buoyant atmosphere—say from 45 q to 55®—in 
which plants from widely different latitudes will 
winter safely together. When the building is 
large and lofty, permanent plants in beds attain 
finer proportions and make altogether better 
central plants than those in pots or tubs. 
Araucaria excelsa, where it has room to extend, 
forms a beautiful specimen; Tree Ferns, such as 
Dicksonia antarctica, with very tall stems, also 
look well, associated with Oranges, Lemons, 
Camellias, and similar plants. For large speci¬ 
mens in pots or tubs the following plants will be 
found well suited, having always a good appear¬ 
ance and being easily grown, viz., the New 
Zealand Flax and its variegated variety, plants 
that only need the shelter of a glass roof in the 
coldest parts of England; Aralia Sieboldi, 
which stands ordinary winters without any pro¬ 
tection ; Dracsna indivisa, a gracef ul growing 
plant; Latania borbonica, Chamserops humilis, 
ami f'orypha australis, all indispensable for cool 


house decoration; Hedychium Gardnerianum 
and H. coronarium, both evergreen fine-foliaged 
plants that flower in summer. To these may 
be added Ficus elastica and Monstera deliciosa, 
both effective plants where space can be afforded 
for their full development. Amongst variegated 

E lants the Yucca aloifolia variegata, Eurya 
ttifoiia variegata, Solanum hybnda argents, 
Aspidistra lurida variegata, Ligustrum ovali- 
folium variegatum, Bambusa Fortunei varie^a- 
tum, Agapanthus umbellatus variegatus, and to- 
prosma Baueriana variegata, are all excellent in 
their way, and the last makes a good trailing 
edging plant. These are all easily cultivated, ana 
movable plants may be added to them so as to 
produce variations to any extent. Foremost 
amongst flowering plants stands the Camellia, 
whioh, in addition to brilliant flowers, has 
foliage which at all seasons, when in a healthy 
state, is very attractive. Where convenience 
exists, Camellias should always be planted out 
in good, rich loam, and well supplied with soft 
rain-water. Amongst other flowering plants, 
Heaths, Epacrises, Acacias, Daphnes, Azaleas, 
Coronilla glauca, and Chorozemas all flourish, 
with ordinary care, in pots. Amongst old- 
fashioned plants now seldom met with in con¬ 
servatories I find Sparmannia africana to flower 
freely even in the middle of winter. Climbers 
should form an interesting feature in conser¬ 
vatories, and only evergreen species should be 
used if winter effects be sought for. Flowering 
plants of a soft-wooded character, brought for¬ 
ward elsewhere, should be added according to 
the season.— B. 

Zebra-leaved Banana (Mnsa zebrina). 
—Where room plants are required this might 
be grown with advantage. Plants of it in 6-in. 
or 8-in. pots would become large enough for the 
purpose, and when when furnished with graceful 
dark green, brown-blotched leaves, and the pots 
covered with Club Mosses, they make effective 
subjects in vases set on pedestals or in similar 
positions. It is easily raised from seed, and 
which, if grown in a moist warm temperature, 
soon make handsome little plants.—C. S. 

Tacsonia Van Volxemi Culture.— 
Merely thin out the long and bare shoots, leav¬ 
ing the shortest and strongest, especially those 
springing from the stem. Leave a good number 
of shoots for training-in, and what you do prune 
cut to within a joint of the place where they 
originate. See that the plant is not impoverished 
at the root, and allow it to luxuriate in turfy 
loam. 

Plumbago rosea in Winter. —This 
old occupant of our stoves—now rarely met 
with—possesses a value as a winter-flowering 
plant that is worth being more generally known. 
Its flowers are produced in axillary spikes, and 
have a colour between rose and Bcarlet. They 
are cultivated exactly in the same way as the 
Poinsettia and Thyrsacanthus, and as winter- 
flowering plants have a special value.—J. C. 

Small Pots Best for Early Hya¬ 
cinths. — I have this season grown large quan¬ 
tities of Hyacinths, and I find that for early 
kinds large 3-in. pots are the best, both as 
regards size of spike and bulb—that is, in f he 
case of Hyacinths grown between the 25th of 
December and the first week in February. Of 
Hyacinths for exhibition I know nothing ; but 
for purposes of early decoration give me small 
pots.—R. G. B. 

Passiflora pectinlfera. — Lovers of 
Passionflowers should include a packet of this 
in their spring seed orders. It is an annual, 
rapidly growing to a height of 12 ft. or 18 ft, 
and flowering late in summer and autumn. It 
has heart-shaped leaves covered with fine bair 
or down, and the flowers are produced singly 
at the axils of the leaves. They are small, 
usually not more than 1$ in. or 1£ in. in 
diameter, pure white, with a pink or pale 
carmine centre ; but their chief beauty is the 
calyx, which consists of exquisitely mossy 
segments, like a Moss Rose ; in fact, the buds 
greatly resemble those of a Moss Rose, being 
only smaller and rounder. Seed should be 
sown in heat as early as possible, so as to 
ensure a long period of growth before flower¬ 
ing. The usual soil suits them, viz., a peJ^y 
loam with some sand and leaf mould, but 
it should not be too rich, nor the plants be 
allowed too much root-room, as they have 
a tendency to make a rank growth at the 
expense of flowering. A sunny greenhouse 
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suits them, and good specimens may be 
grown in large pots or boxes, ten plants or 
more in each.—B. C. R. 

Culture of Acaoiaa. —Seeds of the green* 
house kinds of Acacias may be sown either in 
gentle heat any time from now on, or they may 
be sown in a cold frame in May or June. Well 
drain a 6-in. pot and fill it to within i in. of the 
rim with a well sanded compost consisting of 
leaf-mould and peat in equal proportions ; water 
it so as to thoroughly moisten every particle, 
and after allowing superfluous moisture to dry 
away, sow the seeds on an even surface and 
oover with about the thickness of the seed with 
fine sandy soil. Water again gently, and place 
the pot in a position quite screened from draught 
and sun, covering the soil with moss and placing 
a pane of glass over it; keep the moss moist, 
and there will be little need for watering the 
soil, which must, however, by no means be 
allowed to get dry. If the seed is sown in 
warmth the Kttle plants may, when about 2 in. 
high, be potted on in the smallest size pot and 
bekept growing gently along in a warm structure, 
and if the pots are well filled with roots by the 
beginning of June they may be shifted on i nto 
the next sized pot. When raised in a cold frame 
they will scarcely get large enough to need re¬ 
potting, so that the best way will be to prick 
them out when large enough, some six to eight 
together in a 6-in. pot. Keep them in a frame 
through the summer, giving plenty of air, and 
winter them in a light, cool structure. The 
following March pot them off in equal parts 
of leaf-mould, lo«m, and peat, keeping them 
rather close until June, when free ventilation 
most be given. During August and until the 
middle of September, place them in the open 
air in a sheltered situation.—J. C. 

Culture of Sparmannia afrioana.— 
Established plants of this should be cut in some¬ 
what about the beginning of March, as unless 
this is done they are apt to run leggy by the 
autumn. Keep them for a time on the side of 
dryness, merely watering when quite dry until 
fresh shoots some 2 in. long are formed. Then 
water more freely, and if tne top is fall of roots 
shift into the next sized pot, in a compost of 
equal parts turfy-loam and well decomposed 
leaf-mould, adding thereto some coarse silver 
sand. Keep rather close for a time, syringing 
on fine days and ventilating when the weather 
is balmy. As soon as the plant has become well 
established apply a top dressing of concentrated 
manure which is better than shifting again, as 
this plant, like many others, blooms most freely 
when the soil becomes thoroughly packed with 
fibres by the beginning of tne winter. Give 
abundance of air during the summer months, and 
about the middle of August turn the plants out 
into the open air in a sheltered situation, there 
to remain until the middle of September, when 
they should be placed in their winter quarters. 
The Sparmannia blooms' in winter if placed in 
a light structure where the temperature ranges 
at 50® to 60°. When wintered in a cool house it 
blooms later. Cuttings taken off in the summer 
■trike freely in a shady close frame, inserting 
them in sandy peat.—J. C. B. 

RAISING PLANTS FROM SEED. 
While many kinds of bedding plants are pro¬ 
pagated by means of cuttings in spring, many 
also are raised from seed, and the time has now 
arrived when such must have attention. 
Where there are only small quantities of plants 
wanted from seed, a pinch of such as Lobelia, 
Pyrethram, Ac., sown in a small box or 8-in. 
pot will generally be sufficient, but where 
large numbers are wanted the best way of 
raising them is to sow the seeds on hotbeds. 
This is the plan which we mostly adopt, and it 
answers capitally. The hotbeds, which consist 
of about equal parts of long manure and leaves, 
are built up firmly to 3 ft. high at the back and 
2 ft. in front. On this the frame is plaaed, and 
then soil suitable to the requirements of the 
•eed to be sown is spread all over the inside of 
the frame to a depth of 6 in. This is made firm 
and smooth on tne surface, and then the seeds 
are sown, afterwards shaking a little soil over 
them through a fine sieve. One of the largest 
■ized frames sown in this manner with Lobelia, 
P?rethrum, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Tagetes 
verbena venosa, or similar bedding plants, 
contain many hundreds of seedlings, and when 
the seed is good and not sown too thickly the 


majority may be kept in the frame till bedding- 
out time has arrived. Air is admitted by 
degrees as the plants grow and the weather 
becomes mild, and in April, according to the 
weather, the lights may be taken off altogether. 

Those who have only one frame may sow 
many seeds in it, making a little patch of each. 
The seeds germinate much more freely treated 
in this way than in pots, where there is always 
danger of their becoming dry, and thereby 
being severely checked. The plants, too, grow 
much better when young in frames than in 
pots and the labour saved in not having to shift 
them is great, not to speak of the space left 
vacant in other houses, owi ng to not having to 
accommodate such plants. We find a mixture 
of fine loam, old Mushroom manure, or leaf- 
mould, well decayed, with a little river sand, 
to be a good mixture in which to sow all kinds 
of small seeds, as the latter not only germinate 
freely in it, but the young plants grow well in 
it afterwards. In propagating by means of 
seeds, as many do, in pots, it is necessary 
that the pots should, in tne first place, be well 
drained, and it is not good to use them smaller 
than 6 in. in diameter. When less than this 
the soil in them becomes so soon dry that the 
voung seedlings may receive a check at any 
hour. Paps about 4 in. deep, and 1 
ft. or more in width, are also used 
for seed sowing, and very useful they 
are for the purpose. Like pots, they 
must be well drained, and over the 
drainage should be placed a layer of Moss or 
some rough material before filling in the soil. 
Rough material may be put at the bottom, but 
it is necessary that fine soil should be on the top 
in which the seed is sown. To prevent the soil 
from becoming quickly dry it should be pressed 
very firmly, and, in order to ensure quick 
germination, the pots may be plunged in a 
slight bottom heat. Failing this, let them be 
set in a warm house, with the mouth of the pot 
covered over with a piece of glass. In sowing 
seeds in pots as the spring advances it is a good 
plan to put a sheet of paper over the glass until 
the young plants are through the soil. 

Primulas are as much benefited by this as 
anything which we have tried. In raising plants 
from seed in small pots it very often happens 
that they are allowed to grow into a close mass 
before they are thinned out or transplanted. 
This ruins many by drawing them up with long 
Btems, and checks them severely when planted 
singly by themselves. To avoid this, and to 
secure sturdy young plants from the first, at 
least one-half of the young plants should be 
carefully drawn out as soon as they ai e large 
enough to be handled and planted at a suitable 
distance apart in pots, boxes, or frames. Fifty 
plants of this kind will be worth 200 close-grown 
ones at planting-out time. 

All seeds from which flower garden plants 
are expected should be sown about the present 
time. This also applies to Stocks and Asters, as 
these are verv often sown too late to give them 
a fair chance of blooming fully before being cut 
off by frost in autumn. Early vegetables as 
well as flower seeds may be all advantageously 
propagated in the same way. For Cauliflowers, 
Celery, Leeks, Radishes, Carrots, &c., nothing 
surpasses the hotbed and frame. When seed¬ 
lings which have to be planted in the open 
ground are raised in pots, plant them on a hot¬ 
bed as soon as they are large enough to handle, 
as they will grow more freely there than any¬ 
where else ; besides, when in a frame they are 
always near the glass ; consequently, they can 
be grown dwarf, and as air can be freely ad¬ 
mitted at any time or in any quantity, they may 
be planted out at any time desired. C. 

Heating Greenhouses. —Having seen 
many remarks concerning the heating of green¬ 
houses, I think it may be interesting to some of your 
readers to know the Bimple method by which I 
have heated mine. It is a lean-to 8 ft. square, 
adjoining the end of the house at the back of 
the dwelling-room chimney. To the boiler in 
the room I have fixed a flow and return pipe 
(2-in), taking them through the wall round three 
sides of the greenhouse, giving them 1 in. fall 
on each side. Of course the top pipe must 
be 4 in. or 5 in. from the top of the boiler to in¬ 
sure the pipes always being full. At the highest 
point a piece of |-in. pipe is fixed upright with 
small tap to let out air. The boiler belongs to 
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an ordinary uniform set, not what Is termed in 
the trade a cooking range ; but, being a brick¬ 
layer, I have so constructed the flue as to get 
as good a draught as can be got in any cooking 
range ; in fact, I can make the fire roar under 
theboiler like a little furnace. In mild weather 
I block the flue up, as the heat from the back ox 
the chimney ana the sun together is quite 
sufficient. I ought to mention that I have two 
main cocks, one m each pipe directly inside the 
greenhouse, by which I can stop all connection 
between the pipes and boi’er. In ordinary winter 
weather it is seldom below 60° in the day, or 
45? to 50? at night, that is when I allow the fire 
to go out at nine o’clock at night; but lately we 
have been having from 15° to 25° of frost, and 
I have had to keep the fire in all night to get 
from 40° to 45? of heat. One night I let the fire 
go out, and the temperature went down to 3? 
above freezing point. I only just escaped, and 
shall be more careful in the future. In con¬ 
clusion, I may say that I shall be glad to give 
any one full particulars who think it worth their 
while to try this experiment.—T. W. Y. 

Garden Fences. —The English and Ameri¬ 
cans seem to have an insane love for fences. We 
fence the roads from the farms, and then divide 
the farms into little apartments, like enlarged 
checker-boards. We fence our village and city 
lots, and even disfigure our cemeteries by costly 
and unsightly fences. Every owner of a little 
lot in the City of the Dead must fence his 20 
square ft. of property, but whether for the 
benefit of the living or the dead is not clear. 
The English carry this folly to a still greater ex¬ 
treme, and most of the costly mansions with 
their elegant grounds in the vicinity of London, 
and, in fact, everywhere, are surrounded by 
brick or stone walls, from 6 ft. or 8 ft. in height, 
and even these are sometimes surmounted by 
broken bottles, or something of the kind, to 
make a passage over them dangerous, if not im¬ 
possible. The front gates, too, are solid and 
massive, and anyone desiring admission must 
ring the bell or go “ tapping at the garden gate. ” 
The English law maxim, that “ Every man’s 
house is his castle,” seems to be fully believed 
by the people, and many residences look as 
though they might endure a formidable siege. 
The people of this country have begun at last to 
realise tne folly of spending such vast amounts 
of money, not only uselessly, but to the actua 
injury of their property, both in appearanoe 
and productiveness. Farmers are using fewer 
fences, while in many of the finest places in the 
neighbourhood of our large cities front fences, 
ana even division fences, have been mainly 
discarded. An objection is that the destruction 
of fences destroys all privacy. This is in a 
measure true, but we have not yet Been the per¬ 
son who considered this as a serious objection, 
or who would be willing to restore the fenoes 
when once removed. Some are apt to think 
that passers-by will take unwarranted liberties, 
pick flowers, Ac., but this is not so. Remove 
your fences, place confidence in the people, and 
you put them on their good behaviour. Nothing 
will De harmed. We have in our mind a place 
near this city planted with shade trees. Three 
years ago it was divided into three lots with 
hedges and fences; now all are removed, and we 
know of no prettier piece of lawn in the world. 
— Vick's Magazine. 

Waterproof Boots. —There has been a 
great deal written latety on this subject, but 
few seem to know that there is one simple article 
which will render any decently-made boot 
thoroughly impervious. It is nothing more nor 
less than cold-drawn castor oil, 41 pure and 
simple.” It is best applied before a moderate 
fire. The boots to be dressed should be quite 
clean and dry, and especial care should be given 
to the welt and the tongues, and their stitching 
to the upper leathers. I generally begin by 
pouring the oil from the bottle all round the 
welt, so that the angle between the sole and 
upper leather is quite filled with oil, and then 
proceed all over the boot, including the edges 
of the soles, rubbing it in with the hand. 
When one is done, have a turn at the other, 
and so alternately till you have got in about a 
tablespoonful and a half to each boot. The 
tongues, being thinner leather, should be quite 
saturated. Subsequent dressings will not re¬ 
quire so much oil. I have never found any¬ 
thing to touch this as a waterproof dressing; 
the gelatinous oil seems to effectually stop every 
pore in the leather. There is another advan- 
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tage for those who are natty in suoh matters ; 
the boots will soon take a good (common black¬ 
ing) polish ; so much so, that a man may, if he 
likes, waterproof his ordinary walking boots for 
bad weather without spoiling their appearance. 
With a common walking boot of ordinary thick¬ 
ness apply the oil all over the sole. I wear boots 
so treated, shooting, over thick woollen socks, 
for from eight to twelve hoars a day or more, 
without feeling the slightest inconvenience in 
any way ; but they have the chilly feel insepar¬ 
able from all boots that are oiled in any way.— 
Field. 

A Caution to Users of Sulphur.— 
Amateurs’ difficulties and amateurs’ losses are 
frequently recorded in Gardening, and we 
often learn as much from others, failures as we 
do from their successes, and, having recently 
sustained a loss which a little forethought 
would have prevented, I take this opportunity 
of making it known, so that others may be on 
their guard. Some time ago I had occasion to 
use flowers of sulphur, which I kept in a 
wooden box on a brick flue in my greenhouse. 
During the late severe weather a fire was con¬ 
stantly burning ; the wooden box gradually 
became dry, and at last caught fire. The house 
contained about 400 plants, nearly all of which 
were quickly disposed of by the fumes of the 
sulphur, the only exceptions being some Roses, 
a Genista, and an Abutilon (Boule de Neige); 
these were just coming into bloom; the former 
having been cut back, are breaking again, but 
all the soft-wooded plants were killed outright. 
After keeping plants through the autumn and 
winter, it is very discouraging to see them 
polished off just as they begin to repay one for 
the trouble. Sulphur is all very well in its 
place, no doubt, but evidently its place is not 
on a warm flue.— Phorn. 

Frozen Pumps. — In reply to J. P. 
Hitehings on frozen pumps (p. 606), I cannot 
see the use of his plan, as it would simply bring 
the bucket close to the clack, and tne water 
which would otherwise be between them will | 
in this oase be on top of them both, and will 
stand justjthe same chance of being frozen solid; 
so also will the water in the suction pipe under¬ 
neath the clack. Many pumps in this district 
have had their suction pipes frozen full of solid 
ice, and when the thaw came they burst. By my 
plan, given in a former number, there is no 
water left either in pump or barrel, and there¬ 
fore it is simply impossible for any such accident 
to occur. J. P. Hitchings does not say 
whether he has tried his plan himself.—T. W. Y. 

Killing Thrips.—I often see enquiries in 
Gardening Illustrated about thnps, and 
what will kill them. I can safely say that Fir 
tree oil is the best remedy that any one can use 
for the purpose. The proper strength is £ pint 
to three or four gallons of water (cold will ao); 
dip the leaves in it, and the thrips are pretty 
sure to all get a taste of it. It will kill red 
spider, or mealy-bug, mildew, or anything; it is 
tne finest insecticide we have. Of course it 
must be used stronger for bug, but it is so clean, 
and has such an agreeable smell, it will please 
everybody who will try it; the best way to use 
it (for things which cannot be dipped) is through 
a spray distributor, and then tnere is but very 
little waste.— W. Wells. 

Softening Putty.—Having often seen en¬ 
quiries for a recipe for softening putty, I beg to 
recommend the following mixture, which I 
know from experience will answer well: Soak 
3 lb. of quickstone lime in water, then add 1 lb. 
of American pearlash, and make it to the con¬ 
sistency of paint. Paint the putty with this 
and let it remain for about twelve hours, when 
the putty will be soft. —W. M. 

Soils for Plants. —I feel oonvinced that 
many amateurs fail in their attempts to produce 
good flowers (I speak more especially of pot- 
culture) in consequence of overlooking the neces¬ 
sity of adhering strictly to the instructions so 
minutely given m Gardening as to the soils to be 
used. This oversight, I think, is generally caused 
by many not having the materials at hand, and 
using for all plants a mould obtained from the 
florist, and which commonly goes by the name 
of 41 pot mould.” I should recommend a soil- 
box aoout 6 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, 2 ft. 6 in. high at 
back, and 2 ft. high in front, with a cover. 
Divide the box Into four divisions, and get, say, a 
bushel of each of the following: peat, loam, 
leaf-mould, and well-rotted, sifted manure; 
these and some- silver sand will, I think, be 
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all that is required to enable one to grow most 
plants, and to insure the first great point, 
viz., starting with the eorreot soil.— Amateur. 

Influenoe of Gardening. —Prof. Bar- 
rows, in a recent address on the moral influenoe 
of flower culture, said : “ We are cursed to-day 
with ostentations and expensive display, bat 
flowers bring us, at a small oost, much true 
beauty and happiness. I believe the man who 
loves and cares for his garden will be made 
better by it.”—H. 

Draining' Land.— When wet land is 
drained, the water enters through the joints of 
the drain-pipes all along their coarse. It is not 
necessary to provide inlets for the water. It 
must be remembered that if drain-pipes are laid 
3 ft. below the surface the pressure of the 
water above them is considerable, and will 
force a large quantity through a very small 
space. The pipes may be laid so close that a 
knife-blade cannot be inserted between them, 
and yet the entering water will be sufficient to 
keep a l£-in. pipe, 60 rods long, full in wet 
weather. The cost of draining land depends on 
several conditions, such as the character of the 
soil, the distance of the drains apart, the depth 
of the drains, the size of pipe depending upon 
the wetness of the land ; all these may vary the 
cost. 


THH COMING WRBK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary . 

March 7 to 12— Praning and nailing Pears. Dig¬ 
ging vacant ground. Thinning Grapes. Painting Vines 
in late houses. Propagating bedding plants. Pruning 
and nailing Mardchal Kiel Rose and Clematis. Earthing 
up Potatoes in frames. Propagating Verbenas. Empty¬ 
ing Cucumber house of winter plants and getting fresh 
plants in. Filling bed in Cucumber house with manure 
for Melons. Looking over Apples in fruit room. Sorting 
Potatoes for growing for exhibition. Sowing Begonia 
and Amarantus seed, and potting Palms. Earthing up 
Peas in boxes in cold houses. Laying turf In hotbed for 
Melons 4§ in. think. Preparing Strawberries for forcing. 
Sowing first batch of White Spanish Onions, also of Tom 
Thumb and summer Cos Lettuoe between the Onions. 
Sowing cold frame with Savory, Marjoram, and Sweet 
Basil. Sowing Peas in pots for starting la cold houses; 
also sowing first batch of Brussels Sprouts and Cauli¬ 
flowers out-of-doors. Getting in sollfor planting Cucum¬ 
bers. Pruning Apples. 

Flower Garden. 

Shrubs. —The severe winter which we have 
just got over has left its mark plainly visible on 
many kinds of tender shrubs ; aud as most 
kinds will now be starting into fresh growth, it 
will be advisable to prune them back to the 
sound wood, not only for appearance sake, but 
also in order that the growths made this year 
may be more satisfactory, for if any of the in¬ 
jured wood is left it continues to die back 
throughout the season—disfiguring the trees, 
and at the same time to a certain extent robbing 
the young shoots. In exposed situations, where 
the shrubs are much injured, it will generally 
be found to be the best plan to cut them down 
close to the ground. Any freshly planted trees 
or shrubs should be securely staked to prevent 
wind-waving, and a little mulching should be 
placed over the roots to prevent too rapid 
evaporation—a better plan than chilling the 
soil with water. In the case, of specimens 
too large for removal with safety, a trench 
should be taken out round the ball, which will 
induce the production of a mass of fibrous roots 
close to the stem ; the removal may then be 
successfully performed next autumn. 

Lawns. —Wherever alterations have been 
going on involving any disturbance of the turf, 
it should be relaid as soou as possible, or if turf 
cannot be obtained a sowing of some good lawn 
Grass mixture should be got in at ouce. We 
always sow on a dry, still day, working the 
soil down afterwards very fine with iron rakes, 
and giving a light covering of fine rich soil. In 
order to make a good lawn the soil needs very 
careful preparation the season preceding that of 
sowing, as if it be full of seeds of weeds it is use¬ 
less sowing fine Grass seeds and expeoting a good 
lawn, as the strongest growers overpower the 
weaker ones unless very carefully eradicated 
early in the season. Established lawns will at 
this season be benefited by hand weeding, care¬ 
fully extracting Docks, Dandelions, and Daisies; 
aud where Moss abounds the surface should be 
scarified with sharp iron rakes. After all the 
rubbish is cleared off, Grass seeds sown and 
covered with fine soil and wood ashes, and kept 


frequently rolled, will greatly improve the ap¬ 
pearance of a lawn, ana by the time the regular 
mowing season commences a smooth, even, 
velvety surface will be the result. 

Walks. —Good sound dry walks too should 
always be aimed at, but above all things do not 
multiply them unnecessarily, as more gardens 
are spoiled by too many walks than the reverse. 
The edgings should now be put in order, aud the 
surface of the walks rendered firm by frequent roll¬ 
ing. Where good bindinggravel is procurable it is 
easy to form good walks, but where it is not 
many expedients have to be adopted. We find 
clinkers from fnrnaoes to make excellent drain¬ 
age, covered with broken stone, laying on the 
top fine stone or chippings from the quarries ; 
after these are well solidified by rolling, s 
layer of shell gravel or fine shingle makes a soft 
and pleasant surface, that looks clean and bright 
at all times. Box edgings may now be relaid, 
and any gaps in existing ones filled up ; stake# 
should also be driven in at the corners to protect 
the edging from being trodden down. 

Climbing plants now beginning to grow will 
need pruning, training, and a general looking 
over. Roses of the stronger-growing kinds 
may be pruned. Jasminnm nudifloras and 
Garrya elliptica are at present conspicuous 
among wall plants ; the former is covered with 
bright yellow blossoms, and the latter with 
long pendulous catkins. Herbaceous beds and 
borders may now generally be cleaned, and 
where necessary replanted, dividing the strong¬ 
est plants and making good defects caused by 
the severe winter from resources wintered 
under cover. Bulbs of Gladioli should be re¬ 
planted. Sweet Peas aud many other annuals 
should be soVn where they are to flower, but 
anything choice or rare had better be sown in 
pans or boxes, and transplanted after all danger 
of severe weather is past. 

Pansies in Pots. —Pay considerable at¬ 
tention to the training and tying out of the 
growths, which are now strong; flowers will 
also be opening freely. The lights must be 
quite drawn off the frames on fine, calm days, 
and on all occasions air must be freely admitted. 
The small growths that are now coming up 
freely around the base of the plants can be 
slipped off and put in as cuttings ; a close hand- 
lignt answers well for this purpose, 

Ranunculuses. —If the small tubers have 
not been planted out see that the work is done 
at once, as the weather is now suitable for such 
operations. It makes all the difference in plant¬ 
ing small delicate roots such as these whether 
they are put in when the ground is dry aud 
works well, or whether it is wet. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove Plants. — Eirl pruned creepers 
will now be breaking freely, and any that 
require disbudding should receive that attention 
at ouoe before the growths get entangled. 
Allam&ndas and Dipladenias must be brought 
close to the glass and reoeive all the light 
possible, otherwise it is a waste of space and 
labour to grow them. Stephanotises showing 
bloom must have the supply of water at the 
roots increased, aud when swelling up their 
trusses they should be liberally fed with liquid 
manure. One of the most important points 
that will require attention from this time 
forward is the equalisation of the sap. Any 
shoots that show a tendency to take the lead 
should at once be checked, especially iu the case 
of young plants intended for specimens, other¬ 
wise it will be impossible to obtain a well- 
balanced plant. A good batch of the different 
varieties of Colens should now be potted, 
placing them in a light, sunny position in order 
to early infuse into them a good colour. 
Dracaenas that were propagated early will now 
be fit for potting. Start them in 3-in. pots and 
place them on a plant near the glass. Any 
plants infested with bug and thrips should now 
be frequently examined, for if these pests are 
allowed to attack the young growths now 
forming the plants will be affected in appear¬ 
ance throughout the season. Keep a moist 
atmosphere for another week or two until root 
action takes place, when a more airy condition 
will be beneficial to the plants. 

Ferns. —The potting of these should now be 
brought to a close as speedily as possible. 
Lygodiums and Lygodictyon Forsteri will now 
require constant attention to keep their young 
growths regulated. These climbing Ferns 
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feared will this season consist of the major part 
of the tree, and therefore but little fruit can be 
expected. Hence the present is a good oppor¬ 
tunity to renew the whole of the branches of 
any trees that have lieeome naked at the base 
by cutting them quite down, when they soon 
break and grow away with increased vigour, 
which it is desirable to repress by pinching out 
tho points of the shoots several times in the 
course of the season. An essential condition of 
free bearing in tho Fig is either restricted root 
apace or else frequent root-pruning ; the former 
is the best plan for this reason—that once the 
space has become crammed with roots, the trees 
may be given any amount of liquid manure, by 
which means fine fruit is a certainty, whilst at 
the Baine time, through the root-run being 
limited, future fruitfulness is assured. Vines in 
the open air should now be pruned by cutting 
out all the old gnarled rods or long-spurred 
wood, retaining as much of the new wood as can 
conveniently be laid in without overcrowding, 
as this produces the finest and most fruit. As 
a matter of course, the close or short spur Bys¬ 
tem of pruning presents a better appearance, 
but in this only consists its superiority. 



Seedling tarnations. 


nhould be more grown than they are, as they 
form a very distinct feature in a Fernery. A 
-till, moist atmosphere should be aimed at 
among the newly-fiotted plants, and anything 
approaching a strong current of air in the house 
most be avoided while the young fronds are de¬ 
veloping. Where the cleaning of the plants 
was neglected during winter a strong colony of 
thrips may now be expected, and every effort 
must be used to keep them from attacking the 
young fronds. A gentle fumigating should oc¬ 
casionally be given to keep the thrips and 
aphides in check. The delicate kinds of Adian- 
tums, Davallia tenuifolia strLta, and L>. ncu- 
leata should be removed from the house when 
the fumigation takes place, otherwise their 
beauty will be impaired. The tender kinds 
must be carefully watered till root-action takes 
place, and the genus Cheilanthca should not at 
any season be too freely watered. The steins of 
Tree Ferns must be frequently syringed during 
bright weather, and plenty of water should be 
given at the root. 

Greenhouse Plants.— These are now 
becoming interesting, as every day brings some 
fresh plant into bloom. I have found the flowers 
of nearly all the Acacias, all the Aphelexis, 
Aotua gracillimn, all the Boronias, Brachysema 
acuminata, Chorozemas, Diosm&s, Dracophyllum 
gracile, Genetyllis Hookeri, Grevillea Freissi, 
Pimeleas, Polygalas, Swainsonas, and Treman- 
liras to be very useful in a cut state. When 
these have reached their full beauty they should 
be kept cool in a dry atmosphere, in order to 
maintain their flowers fresh as long as possible. 
Vonug-growing stock of all kinds will now 
require constant attention as regards regulating 
the growths and keeping the plants regularly 
turned round to keep them furnished on every 
side with healthy foliage. Another batch of 
zonal Pelargoniums should now l>e potted for 
summer flowering. The double kinds should 
also now be started in a gentle heat. A good 
batch of Lobelias of the fulgens t)j>e should be 
potted in rich soil in small pots. These shifted 
on through the summer and kept to single stems 
will make fine plants for conservatory decoration 
iu autumn. Keep up regular sowings of annuals, 
including Mignonette, for pot culture, taking 
especial care that the latter never suffers from 
drought. 

Forcing House.— This house should still 
be kept replenished with a fresh stock of plants. 
Where Tuberoses were potted early anti are 
now rooted, a few of these should be introduced 
for early flowering. Axale&a, Bouvardias, and 
all other plants that will be required another 
season must receive every attention in order to 
get them into free growth early. Endeavour to 
give them alight position in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, andsyringe freely tokeep downinaects. 
Fruit. 

The difficulties dependant on protecting the 
blossoms of trees in the open ground are 
great to be attempted except in the case of low- 
growing espaliers and cordonB ; and to these 
canvas, tiffany, or net coverings are easily 
applied, as is also a thick screen of twiggy Birch 
or lew fixed in perpendicular form against the 
trees by insertion of the thick ends of the 
branches in the soil. All arrears of fresh 
planting or removal of trees should be com¬ 
pleted at once, or else deferred till the autumn ; 
not that spring planting is not occasionally 
sucoesafnl, but because of the uncertainty as to 
the character of tho early summer weather, 
which if dry would seriously affect all late- 
planted trees that had not got established in the 
aoil; and it is for the self-same reason that 
fruit tree borders that are intended this season 
to be renovated by tho addition of fresh com¬ 
post should also forthwith have that attention. 
Pruning, nailing, and tyiug should now be 
brought to a close ; but if, through the arrears 
of work, the trees and walls have not had any 
dressing, as a preventive against the attacks of 
aphides they may safely be syringed with soap¬ 
suds till there are indications of the blossoms 
opening. It will now be safe to uncover Fig 
trees that were matted for the winter. Very 
little pruning will be necessary if summer stop¬ 
ping or pinching out of the points of the new 
growths has been done ; but should this not 
have been the case, it will now be necessary to 
thin out all the bare or budless shoots, and those 
that seem the most immature. Tho latter rnay 
he known by their shrivelled appearance, and, 
exoept in the most favoured localities, it is to be 
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Vegetables. 

Peas that were recommended to be sown in 
turves a short time back, if placed where there 
was any beat, must bo removed shortly after 
they are up to cooler quarters, otherwise they 
will be drawn up weakly. A diligent look-out 
must be kept on Peas that have been sown out- 
of-doors aud are now about breaking through the 
soil, to see that they are not eaten by spurrows, 
for if these birds discover them just as they get 
above-ground, they will frequently destroy a 
whole crop in a few hours. A little soot dusted 
over them when damp will preserve them from 
injury so long as it remains, but Itciug liable to 
be washed off* by the raiu, it is better to use the 
white threads as suggested in a former number 
for bush fruits. 

Seakalo, the crowns of which were covered 
with a few ashes as recommended early in the 
winter, should now have about 10 in. of tins 
material placed over them, as they will shortly 
begin to grow, ami, so treated, will blanch per¬ 
fectly and be found superior to any forced Kale. 
When of sufficient si/e to use,all that is required 
is to remove the ashes, cut the young shoots off 
at the tops of the crowns, and subject them to 
a slight washing, which will free them from the 
ashes. The stools may remain whore they are 
to make growtli for another season ; they will 
need no further attentiou except the keeping of 


tho ground free from weeds, and cuttiug out 
tho flowering stems which will be pushed up 
during the summer. 

Cucumbers.— To keep up a good supply 
of Cucumbers through March, plants which 
have beeu iu bearing for some tunc will now 
require liberal treatment ; for if once allowed 
to become unhealthy through lack of heat or 
generous food, the season over which they 
are of most value will have passed away before 
they can be restored to a productive condition. 
Assuming that all the old foliage has been re¬ 
moved for the lxuiefit of the young growths, 
these must lie tied down evenly over the trellis, 
the strongest stopped where extension is likely 
to produce too many leaves, and deformed fruit 
taken off before they have time to exhaust the 
plants. After so much firing the Cucumber 
grower’s worst enemies, thrips and red spider, 
may be expected to attack the leaves ; and, as 
the plants cannot support these pests and carry 
a crop of fruit, no time must be lost in applying 
the usual remedies for their extermination, the 
best of all being copious syringing* with soft 
water combined with good cultivation. If pos¬ 
sible, a bottom beat of 80 tf to 85° from ferment¬ 
ing material should be 
steadily maintained, and 
if the temperature of the 
house can be kept up 
to 70 p at night, vigorous 
young growths will pro¬ 
duce fruit of the finest 
quality. Pay attention 
to top dressing with 
good turfy loam as the 
roots appear on the sur¬ 
face, feed well with tepid 
liquid, and syringe the 
paths and beds with the 
same at nightfall. Give 
a little air at 80°, and 
close early on fine after¬ 
noons with a good 
syringing when the tem¬ 
perature has descended 
to that point. Sow 
seeds and strike cuttings 
for succession in frames, 
and keep a supply of 
warm compost for earth¬ 
ing up plants which were 
turned out lost mouth 
as soon as the roots begin 
to show on the surface. 
Attend to linings round 
pits and frames before 
the heat is spent. Keep 
up a good supply of 
fermenting material for 
this purpose, and turn 
the back and front lin¬ 
ings alternately. Cover 
well with dry mats at 
night, and leave a 
little air on until they 
are removed at daylight. 


THE CARNATION AND PINK. 

These have been cultivated as garden (lowers 
from very early times. In rich or in wet soil, 
both the Carnation and Pink arc short-lived ; 
but iu dry situations—as, for example, on a 
rockery—they will grow aud (lower profusely 
for a length of time. As regards propagation, 
layering is the plan usually adopted, and 
operations for the purpose begin about the 
beginning of August, or a couple of weeks 
earlier in cold localities. About that season the 
plants have ceased flowering and made their 
growth, and the layers are made of the young 
shoots. The first and preliminary step is to 
prepare a compost, which should consist of clear 
river saml mixed with its bulk of leaf-mould and 
loam together. This should be spread round 
and uuder the branches of the plants to bo 
layered aliout A ill. thick, and the layers must 
be pegged down into it, aud covered about 1 
iu. deep. In layeriug the shoots the loaves 
are removed up to about the third or fourth 
joint, and the knife is inserted from the fifth 
joint, and run up to the next one, cutting tho 
shoots about half through. This forms a tongue 
on the cut side, which must be severed a little 
below the joint to which the incision has been 
carried, and the shoot should then be bent so as 
to make the cut gape, aud in that position 
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pegged securely into the compost. A layered 
Carnation shoot may be described as a cutting 
half removed from the parent plant; the slitting 
up to a joint is made with a view to facilitate 
the rooting process without depriving the cutting 
of the support of the parent stem in the mean¬ 
time. In this way the shoots of the plant are 
layered all round, and the hillock formed by the 
compost is afterwards packed between the 
shoots with smooth, round stones, each about 
3 lb. or 4 lb. in weight, in order to keep the 
birds from scraping the compost away, which 
they are >ure to do if they can reach it, in hunt¬ 
ing for worms, Ac. ; water-worn stones from the 
bed of a river are best for the purpose. In a 
month or five weeks after layering, if the plants 
have been watered regularly during dry weather, 
they will be rooted, and they should then be 
lifted and potted, and planted out in the borders 
where they are to remain. In gardens where 
the stock is propagated annually in this way 
the plants are potted in 6-in. pots, and wintered 
in cold frames, the pots being plunged in ashes 
to protect them from frost; and in spring they 
are planted out, the old plants being thrown 
away. Whether potted or planted out in beds 
after rooting, the best staple for the Carnation 
and Pink is a good loam, free from wireworms, 
and it may be mixed with leaf-mould and sand ; 
but th«y will thrive in common garden soil well 
enough. When wintered in frames, it is neces¬ 
sary to give the plants plenty of air on all favour¬ 
able occasions, as the Carnation does not thrive 
in a close atmosphere. Anything like fire-heat 
must of course be avoided; and if the frost 
should be severe, mats or straw should be used 
for protection. During the summer the plants 
should be watered in droughty weather, and 
they must be guarded against rabbits and field 
mice, which are fond of them ; but these vermin 
are most destructive during winter. When the 
flower-stems grow, they should be supported 
singly with small neat stakes, or two or three 
stakes may be put round each clump, and the 
matting run round the whole at once, to keep 
them from falling upon the ground. Some 
cultivators go to great trouble in disbudding, 
trimming, and otherwise manipulating the 
flowers ; but here it is only discussed to give 
the reader an idea of how to grow the Carnation 
as a border flower, and it is not needful to refer 
to such practices. Carnations may be raised 
from seed with perfect success by sowing in a 
hotbed, and if a good strain of seed be obtained 
many beautiful varieties may thus be obtained 
at a small cost. We notice that Messrs. Daniels 
Brothers advertise a “strain” of Carnations in 
their Illustrated Guide that they guarantee to 
produce eighty per cent, of double flowers. 

Primroses. —Those who can plant their 
Primroses in borders or beds and allow them to 
remain undisturbed for two or three years are 
indeed to be envied, as here, where all the choice 
kinds get transplanted twice in the year and all 
others once, it is impossible to have those 
beautiful heads of bloom that are seen in borders 
in which the plants are well established. I get 
the best display from Primroses every spring by 
lifting some three or four single crowns into 6-in. 
pots and keeping them in a frame or cool house ; 
thus treated they form fine heads of bloom, and 
are most beautiful during the month of March, 
which is, as a rule, the best month for Prim¬ 
roses.—B. M. 


Label for Plants. —The council of the 
Society of Arts are prepared to award a Society’s 
silver medal, together with a prize of £5, for 
the best label for plants. The object is to 
obtain a label which may be cheap and durable, 
and may show legibly whatever is written or 
printed thereon ; the label must be suitable for 
plants in open borders. These considerations 
will principally govern the award. The award 
will be made on the recommendation of a com¬ 
mittee, which will be appointed for the pur¬ 
pose by the council. Specimen labels, bearing 
a number or motto, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name of the 
sender, must be sent in to the secretary of 
the Society not later than the 1st May, 1881. 

Burnt Earth for Potting.—In many 
parts of Germany burnt earth is much employed 
for potting plants. It there often usurps the 
place of loam, the use of which is not generally 
so well known as in this country. The refuse of 
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the garden—clay, rotten wood, lawn sweeping^, 
Ac.—'is all thrown together and slowly burnt in 
the summer. Many kinds of plants root freely 
in soil thus prepared, and it is very serviceable 
for seed sowing, being free from weeds. It is 
the custom in most gardens to annually bum a 
large quantity, as, even when merely employed 
to enrich the ordinary garden soil, it is oredited 
with stronger renovating powers than rubbish 
applied in a decayed state.—B. 


ANNUAL ASTERS. 

Varieties. —There are several distinctive 
methods by which the Aster may be classed, 
such as comparative height, habit, character of 
flower, suitability for exhibition, for pot culture, 
or for bedding. Tall Asters comprise the fine 
Paeony-flowered, the tall Chrysanthemum, the 
Emperor, the tall Victoria, the Quilled, and a 
few others. Kinds of medium height are found 
in the dwarfer forms of the Victoria, the 
Cocardeau, the Rose, and the Porcupine; the 
dwarf forms comprise theshort Chrysanthemums, 
the dwarf Pyramidal, and specially the dwarf 
Bouquet, which is one of the most beautiful of all 
for pot culture. The best bedding kinds are 
found in the medium-growing Victorias, the 
Rose, and the dwarf Chrysanthemums, as these 
vary from 9 in. to 12 in. in height, and form 
good bunches of blooms on each plant, and 
collectively fine masses of colour. The dwarf 
bouquet kinds, whilst specially good for pot 
culture, are also valuable as edgings to beds of 
taller kinds. For pot culture for exhibition the 
best are the medium-growing Victorias, as these, 
if of a good strain, possess unequalled quality, 
and present handsome and even heads of bloom. 
The distinctive forms, as found in these flowers, 
are those in request for exhibition purposes, as it 
is the custom in schedules to invite exhibits 
under the heads of incurved, reflexed, and 
quilled flowers, or in some cases it is expressed 
as flat petalled and quilled, and in others as 
French and German, tne Frenoh including the 
flat-petalled kinds and the German the quilled. 
These latter distinctions are, however, too 
arbitrary, and aro giving place to those previously 
named, beingmoreeasilyoomprehended. The best 
examples of theincurved flowers are found in what 
is popularly known as Truffaut’s Pseony-flowered 
Aster, formerly esteemed a grand exhibition 
strain, but which has given way, to some extent, 
to the more even and massive Victoria. An in¬ 
curved flower shows all the tips of the petals 
converging inwards, as is seen in a Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and the more solid and rotund the form 
of the flower, the better its prospect on an ex¬ 
hibition stand. All of these have flat petals, 
and, as a rule, have broader petals than any 
other kinds have. The most complete examples 
of solidity and perfection of form are found in 
the quilled varieties, ub these would appear to 
be made rather than grown. Though not more 
than half the size of the flat-petalled kinds, they 
present a mass of quilled petals most evenly set, 
and in outline almost semi-circular. One is al¬ 
most inclined to believe that such perfection of 
evenness could only be obtained by artificial 
means. It is, however, but the result of that 
constant care in seed selection which is ever the 
aim of the grower who prides himself in putting 
before the public things that are of the finest 
kind, and of the most meritorious quality. The 
Cocardeau, or crown-flowered, Asters are partly 
flat-petalled and partly quilled, the outer margin 
of the petals being of a dark red or blue, and 
the centre disc of pure white. These are grown 
more for their novelty than as presenting special 
decorative features. This bi-coloured form is, 
however, also found in some of the finest show 
quilled kinds, rendering them both valuable and 
attractive. The charming bouquet Asters are 
also of a semi-quilled character, the petals being 
stiff and closely set. The blooms are of medium 
size and very compact, and most acceptable for 
nosegays. For this latter purpose, however, 
those who grow the Victoria forms will find that 
the later blooms that start out from the main 
stems are admirable, the clear bright hues and 
excellent forms being exceedingly effective how¬ 
ever employed. 

Sowing.— Asters usually bloom through the 
months of August and September, and are there¬ 
fore most fittingly described as autumn flowers. 
The date of blooming can with some degree of 
accuracy be secured by the time of sowing the 


seed, which should range from the end of March 
to the end of April, as may be desirable. Classed 
as a tender annual, although in reality fairly 
hardy in the autumn, it is necessary to sow the 
seeds under glass, and if a gentle warmth can be 

S 'ven to assist the germination of such as may 
) imperfectly matured or are rather aged, so 
much the better. Sown in pots, pans, or shallow 
boxes, in fine sandy soil, m any frame or oool 
house, at any time m the month of April, good 
seed should germinate freely ; and it is most 
necessary, to ensure a robust blooming plant, 
that the young seedlings should be pricked out 
into a frame or other sheltered place as early as 
it is safe to do so, that the plants may get strong 
and 8tout before being placed in their blooming 
quarters. 

Soil.—Asters like rich soil; they are, in 
fact, like the Balsam, gross feeders, and prefer 
both manure and moisture. A rich soil indaces 
robust leafage and rapid root action, and when 
so excited, the flower-stalk is not so soon de¬ 
veloped. If properly treated, the Aster should 
always be well established in its position before 
the upward direction of the stem of the plant is 
developed. Asters make fine bedding masses, 
and admirably succeed some of the late spring¬ 
flowering plants that bloom freely until mid¬ 
summer. When too late for ordinary bedding 
plants a good body of Asters removed with balls 
of soil from the bed where first pricked into and 
well soaked with water soon makes a fine m&98 
of colour, and such a brilliant and varied display 
of bloom is produced as scarcely any other 
bedding plant can give. 

For Pots.— Although it is a common rale 
to write of some kinds as best adapted for 
pot culture, yet it is by no means a good 
plan to give to any pot culture, as the Aster 
lifts even when in full bloom better, perhaps, 
than any other annual. Given the size of pot 
to be filled, and three or six plants may be 
lifted from the open ground with small balls 
of soil and be packed in as close as possible 
together in tne pot, the soil fixed firmly 
around them. Let the plants stand for a 
short time in a shady place, and not a bloom 
will hang its head or a plant flag, and once 
established these will continue fresh and beauti¬ 
ful for several weeks. Six good plants with 
some five or six expanded flowers on each, 
paoked into a 10-in. pot, form grand bunches 
tor the verandah or corridor, or, indeed, for 
any situation where not too much exposed to 
heat or wind ; whilst from nine to twelve 
plants of the beautiful bouquet Aster may be 
planted thickly in pans or vases. These latter, 
grown in any fashion, are so very neat and effec¬ 
tive that no garden should be without them in the 
late summer months. 

For Exhibition.—The cultivation of the 
Aster for exhibition purposes renders more than 
average care and attention necessary. The soil 
should be deeply and heavily manured, the 
plants strong, robust, and free from all aphis or 
other insects; water freely during the hot months 
of July and August, and especially at the bloom¬ 
ing time if drought prevails. The plants should 
be plaoed in lines at sufficient width apart to 
enable the required attention in the shape of 
watering, mulching, tying up to sticks, thinning, 
shading, Ac., to be given. Each stem should 
have its separate support, as it is of the first 
importance to keep the blooms from damaging 
each other. The centre bloom should at all 
times be removed, as this is invariably coarse, 
and a strong plant not allowed to carry more 
than five flowers ; four perhaps would be better. 
A week before the blooms are required for show 
temporary shades made of card, linen, or similar 
material, should be placed over the blooms, as 
the desired purity ana freshness of colour depends 
much upon the exclusion of the sun’sray s or heavy 
rains for several days before the time of cutting. 
Asters may be set up on green painted, sloping 
boxes in lines of three or four deep, as may be 
desired. Neat, circular pieces of white paper— 
sometimes these have ornamental edgings— 
should be used to back up each bloom, as these 
undoubtedly lend a certain air of elegance and 
refinement to the group of flowers. Exhi¬ 
bition blooms should snow good size, fine form, 
full centres, solidity of petals, and variety of 
colour. 

Saving Seed.— The saving of good seed by 
home growers is not a matter of difficulty ; 
indeed, it is not that Continental growers excel 
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saved, as all oar finest Quilled Asters are the / 
products of home-saved seed. Experience has 
shown that, because of the lesser quantity of 
petal with which the Quilled Aster is loaded, 


should not be cut until the seeds are showing 
signs of ripeness ; then laid out to fully dry on 
sheets of paper. They.may soon be cleaned out, 
and the seed extracted and stored. Asters, as 


us in quality but in quantity, as it is too fre¬ 
quently the case that we get heavy rains just 
about the blooming time. As the massive 
double flowers absorb much moisture, it is 


X. Pompone Goliath. 2. Cockade. 3. Giant French. 4. Victoria. 5. Quilled Victoria. 


difficult during dull weather to expel this until 
too late to save the flower from rot or decay. 
v«i that will reproduce blooms of the finest 
quality may be saved here, and, indeed, is 


the seed is much more freely produced by them 
than with the Victorias or other fine flat-petalled 
strains. The blooms should be thinned, and 
seed saved from the best flowers only, and 


a rule, sport but little, this element being most 
found in the bi-coloured flowers. The engraving 
on the opnnsite page illustrates the strains of 
Asters of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of Reading. 
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4239. —Propagating Diosmas.— These 
are amongst the most easily propagated of hard- 
wooded plants. The cuttings should be taken 
from the current season’s growth, choosing such 
as are free, and taking them just as the wood 
becomes firm., Cut them to a joint with a sharp 
knife, and insert them in pure sand. The pots 
should be well drained, covering the crocks with 
some rough fibrous material, and filling to within 
1 in. of the rim with sandy peat; finish off with 
enough silver sand to quite fill the pot, and give 
enough water to thoroughly moisten every 
particle of the soil, and when surplus moisture 
has drained off insert the cuttings firmly, water 
gently, and cover with a bell-glass, the diameter 
of which should not be so great as that of the 
pot, so that it may rest upon the surface of the 
soil. Screen from sun, and wipe out the bell- 
glass every morning, standing the pot in a 
position where it is not exposed to drying 
currents of air. In watering pour the water 
round the sides of the bell-glass, and not on the 
cuttings, or they will damp.—J. C. B. 

4199.—Water Plants in Greenhouses. 
—It is by no means indispensable that the 
famlr be of slate; it may be constructed of bricks 
lined with cement, which would not be a very 
costly affair. Any ordinary bricklayer could 
make it, and you may easily ascertain the cost 
by giving the dimensions to a builder. A gal¬ 
vanised iron tank is what we should prefer, as 
there is no danger of its giving out. Send for 
a priced catalogue from some hot-water 
apparatus merohant, and you will get the 
dimensions and cost of them. Aquatics to do 
well should be exposed to the full light, other¬ 
wise they only flower in an imperfect manner. 
They would probably succeed welljin the situa¬ 
tion mentioned, but of course not so well as if 
there were no staging over the tank. The fol¬ 
lowing kinds would be suitable : Aponogeton 
distachyon, Calla eethiopica, Nymphsea pygmica, 
Pontederia cordate, Hottoma palustris, and 
Villarsia^nymphteoides.—C. B. 

4139 .—Hardy Plants for Windows. 

—For northern aspect nothing can be better 
than Ivies, as they retain their foliage all the 
year round. We would take the common Irish, 
algeriensis, and the clouded white. For any 
other aspect we would recommend Virginian 
Creeper, Wistaria, any free growing Clematis, 
such as Jackmani, and Jasminum officinale ; 
Jaaminum nudiflorum and Kerria japonica 
would also be suitable for planting with Ivies. 
—J.C. 

4216. — Leaves of Plants Turning 
Brown. — We cannot understand why the 
foliage on your plants should dry up in the man¬ 
ner described. The temperature is by no means 
too high. You do not say if your boiler is in 
the house; if so, the fumes of the coke would 
probably escape and dry up the air, or impreg¬ 
nate it with sulphur to such an extent as to 
affect the tissues of the leaves. It is very evi¬ 
dent that the injury is due to a vitiated state of 
the atmosphere, and we have often witnessed 
similar effects when a flue has been the heating 
medium. If the boiler is in the house by all 
means have it removed to the outside, or there 
will always be a danger of an escape of sulphu¬ 
reous fumes. We suppose that watering has 
been properly attended to, as a very dry state 
of the soil would cause the ill effects complained 
of.—J. C. 

4305.—Annuals.— You will find a thin 
coating of whiting in which a little size is 
infused makes a very good outside shading for 
glass, and comes off' pretty freely in the winter. 
The composition sola under the name of “ Sum¬ 
mer Cloud ” is also very suitable, and has a 
pleasing appearance. You may find a green¬ 
house very useful in which to raise seeds for 
planting out later on, especially if sown in small 
pots. Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Zinnias, Snap¬ 
dragons, Ac., may be sown in shallow pans or 
boxes and be transplanted. Phlox Drummondi, 
Indian Pinks, dwarf and climbing Convolvulus, 
Sweet Peas, Petunias, Godetias, and indeed any 
annuals sown thinly in small pots will trans¬ 
plant admirably, and if there be but two or 
three plants in each pot it will be none the 
worse. In a cold soil such as yours many 
small seeds may never come up. As to liquid 
manure, purchase some good guano, the best you 


can get; put one pound to a gallon of water, 
stir it well, and let it settle before using. Keep 
the tubs well covered to prevent evaporation.— 
A. D. 

4306. —Treatment of Musk.—Musk that 
has been in pots all the previous year may do 
very well if let alone for a second season if some 
fresh soil be added at the top, but perhaps there 
is little room for that. Home weak manure 
water, however, will assist it presently. It 
would, however, be best to break up the clumps 
somewhat and repot into fresh soil then stronger 
growth would follow and finer blooms. Musk 
needs no forcing. It should now be growing 
naturally if in the light and the roots are moist. 
If undesirable to repot, a few of the strongest 
shoots taken off presently and dibbled luto 
other pots will soon grow into robust plants. — 
A. D. 

4302. —Agapanthus not Blooming.— 
This plant requires, in order to induce it to 
flower freely, the most liberal treatment and 
free exposure to light and air. About the 
beginning of March it should be shifted into 
the next sized pot, just putting one crock in the 
bottom over the drainage hole and a handful 
or two of rough loam and lumpy rotted manure. 
The compost should be holding and highly 
nutritious, consisting of two parts loam and 
one part decomposed manure. Ram the soil 
in tightly round the old ball of roots, em¬ 
ploying in a state just intermediate between 
wet and dry. Place the plant in a light 
position in a cool house, admitting a free cir¬ 
culation of air to it when the weather admits 
of so doing. It is in all probabilty want of 
air, food, and light that has hindered your 
plant from flowering, for when fairly treated 
in these matters the African Lily is one of the 
most free-flowering subjects that we possess. 
As soon as all danger of frost is over remove the 
plant to the open air, choosing a sheltered, but 
sunny situation, for the Agapanthus revels in 
heat and moisture, and, providing plenty of 
moisture at the roots is given, our summer sunis 
never too hot for it. Duringthe summer months 
water frequently with liquid manure, and be 
sure never to allow the plant to know the want 
of a good supply of moisture at the roots.—B. 

4307. —Climbers for Screens under 
Trees.—Of all hardy climbers suitable for the 
purpose named, Ivy is the best, but it must be 
admitted that it is difficult to coax it to grow 
where the soil is once occupied with other roots, 
as it is a strong feeder and likes plenty of room. 
The best plan would be in the case of this, as 
well as of all other climbers, to break up the 
soil for a considerable distance round the tree 
stems, and add to it some well-rotted manure ; 
even in this case, however, the ground being 
full of tree roots, these will soon run and eat up 
the soil, and the climbers will have, we fear, but 
a poor chance. The fact also that the trees 
have overhanging heads militates against the 
chances of the climbers, because it must be very 
dry beneath in the summer-time. However, 
nothing can be done if not tried ; so get some 
robust green Ivies in pot?, and plant at once, 
also Virginian creepers. Jessamines, Honey¬ 
suckles, and the most common kinds of Clematis; 
these are, however, deciduous, and bare all the 
winter.—A. D. 

4311. — Bating 1 Greenhouses.- If you 
add any kind of building to your house or 
garden that increases the relative value of the 
property, you muBt expect the assessment to be 
raised ; but it is obvious that a small house that 
may have cost perhaps £20 represents not more 
than about an additional 30s. rental, and, assessed 
at that rate, but a very trifling sum on the 
average rental, as, if rated on the usual two- 
thirds assessment, it would be but 20s., or at Is. 
in the £; Is. only per rate if rates to that 
amount were made. The real hardship in these 
cases come when a man sinks perhaps £500 in 
putting up glass in which to grow plants or fruit 
to get a livelihood, and then finds, as the first 
result of his industry and outlay, that his 
assessment is enormously increased.—A. D. 

4299.—Raising Australian Seeds.— 
The seeds in question may either be sown in 
heat anywhere from now on, or they may be 
sown in April in a cool house or frame. Pre¬ 
pare some 6-in. pots by well draining them, 
placing a little fibrous material on it, and fill¬ 
ing up to with £ in. of the rim with a 
compost consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and 


peat in equal proportions, adding thereto quite 
one-fifth of tne whole of silver sand. Water 
the soil gently, so that it beoomes thoroughly 
moistened, and when superfluous moisture lias 
drained away, sow the seeds upon a perfectly 
level and firm surface, covering them with a 
Layer of soil about equal to their own thickness. 
Water gently, and cover each pot with a pane 
of glass, and shade from sun until the young 
plants appear above ground, when the glass 
must be gradually removed, inuring the seed¬ 
lings to full light and a free circulation of air. 
If sown in warmth they will need to be potted 
off into small pots when large enough to handle, 
otherwise they will scarcely get Targe enough 
for so doing, and may be left in the seed pans 
until the following March. The Acacias will 
perhaps flower by the time they get into 6-in. 
pots, but much depends upon the species. The 
Blue Gum is grown for the sake of its foliage 
and ornamental manner of growth. All may 
be wintered in a cool greenhouse ; in fact, they 
must not get anything in the way of artificial 
stimulus in the winter time. 

4226. — Plants for Winter. — Chinese 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Pelargoniums (zonal), 
Bouvardias, Heaths, Epacris, Correas, Helio¬ 
tropes, Cyclamen, Spirseas, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Deutzias, Genistas, and many others will give 
abundance of flowers in winter if kept in a warm 
greenhouse with ordinary care. In a higher 
temperature, Gardenias, Stephanotis, Isons, 
Gloxinias, Euphorbias, Poinsettias, Taberne- 
montanas, Epiphyllums, Eucharis, Monoclue- 
turns, Begonias, Ac., will give good results, 
and many of the latter will flower in a green¬ 
house temperature. I have omitted to mention 
in the first list Tree Carnations and Chrysan¬ 
themums. These are very useful, but the last, 
though needing very little heat, take a great 
deal of room and give no succession of moom 
like other things.—B. C. R. 

4195. — Sowing Acacia Seeds. — If 
varieties of the Australian (greenhouse) Acacias 
sow next month in well-drained pots of Bandy 
peat and loam, pressed very firm, and a little 
very sandy and fine soil (about equal parts of 
sand, peat, and loam) on the surface. Cover 
slightly, place a square of glass over each pot, 
and place in heat of 65° to 70°, shading till the 
plants are up. Keep the soil just moist, and 
when the plants are 2 in. high pot them off 
singly in 3-in. pots, using the same kind of soil. 
Grow on in gentle warmth, hardening off some¬ 
what towards autumn ; shift into larger pots as 
they advance, and give plenty of air and light, 
and not too muoh water. Soak the seea in 
warm water for 12 hours previous to sowing. 
-B. C. R. 

4208.— Making and Planting 1 Win¬ 
dow Boxes. —Red deal is quite good enough 
for boxes, though Oak or Elm may be used. 
Paint the boxes outside only; bore plenty of 
holes in the bottom, and put a good layer of 
broken crocks, with spent Hops or Moss over 
that; then fill up with soil. Geraniums, Fuch¬ 
sias, Petunias, Lobelias, Ac., are all good, and 
for climbers Sweet Peas do well, but the best 
thing for south windows is Thunbergias ; they 
are splendid and no trouble.—B. C. R. 

4199.— Plants for Windows.— Strong 
young plants of Virginian Creeper, or Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi, Sweet Peas, Tropieolum can&ri- 
ense (Canary Creeper), Major Convolvulus, 
Thunbergias, and such Ipomteas as linulaU, 
elegantissima, and rubro-coerulea, would all l* 
suitable, but the last need very careful culti¬ 
vation and a genial climate to do well. In the 
north windows only try the Ampelopsis, Sweet 
Peas, aud Ivies for wiuter.—B. C. 

4274.—Glazing without Putty.— There 
have been several queries lately about glazing 
without putty; but I know from personal 
experience that it does not succeed, and should 
advise “C. A. S.” not to try it. We have 
lately built a house in this manner, and fastened 
in the glass with twisted zinc, but we find that 
the rain gets in and floods the floor, and the 
panes are continually breaking. Fastening the 
glass with brads would enable the rain to get 
in even easier than the other way, though there 
would be a thorough draught.—M. J. L. 

4102.— Agapanthus not Blooming.- 
Do not re-pot your Agapanthus, as they never 
flower freely until pot-bound ; mine are alwsyi 
so, and they throw up four to five fine umbel* 
every summer. I keep them dry during winter 
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under the stages in a house where the frost is 
just kept ont. I plant them oat, and sink 
them in the Hwn in spring as soon as we get 
clear of hard frosts. They require a quantity 
of water in summer, and are very fond of house 
sewerage.—J. \V., Tottenham. 

4396.—Bird Lime.— Take £ pint of raw 
linseed oil and boil pently in an earthenware 
pipkin over a slow fire or stove, occasionally 
stirring until the thickness required, which 
may be Known by dipping the Btick in cold 
water and trying the lime with the fingers. It 
takes from two to three hours boiling, and as 
it holds a lot of heat, it stiffens a good deal in 
cooling. I have watched the above boiling many 
times for an old bird catcher, and can speak of 
its practical value. If it becomes too stiff a 
few spots of Archangel tar brings it round.— 
W. W. 

4237. — Renovating Ferns. — Examine 
the Ferns and repot those that are alive in the 
next sized pot, removing as much as possible of 
the old drainage. The roots must not be tam¬ 
pered with, as nothing injures Ferns more than 
this. The following stimulant may be used and 
will promote growth: Dissolve sufficient sulphate 
of ammonia to make the water slightly salt to 
the taste, and apply once or twice a week ; 
beware of making it too strong.— Ptkris. 

4259.— Mistletoe Seed.— No florist sells 
this. The best thing is to obtain several 
branches with fully ripened seed from different 
parts of the country and select a few berries 
from each; by this means you are sure to obtain 
fully matured and fertile seeds. Plant them in 
March ; all that is needful is to press them on a 
fair-sized bough of an Apple tree on the under¬ 
neath part, so as not to attract the attention of 
birds. They quickly adhere and send out small 
roots.—J. W., Tottenham. 

4311.—Rates for Greenhouses.—In 
no case are you liable to pay rates on a green¬ 
house per ee, or as such. If the greenhouse is 
permanently attached to the land, and a land¬ 
lord’s fixture, then the value of the land is 
enhanced to a proposing tenant by the value of 
the greenhouse upon it; you would give more rent 
for it. Technically for rating purposes the gross 
estimated rent would be higher, and the rateable 
value (the same, less an allowance for repairs, on 
which the rate is levied) would be higher too ; 
so that in effect, though not in form, you would 
pay rates on the value of his greenhouse. But 
if the greenhouse is a tenant’s fixture, and re¬ 
movable, the value of the land would be no 
more enhanced to a proposing tenant than it 
would be by the drawing-room looking-glasses 
or carpets belonging to the present tenant.— 
C. A. S. 

4266.—How to put a Damper in a 
Chimney. —In the first place, the flue will 
act very well without it. The only use for it 
is to shut off the draught when not required, 
and if it is not required, why not put tne fire 
out or make it smaller ? I am a bricklayer, and 
have fixed many dampers in brick flues, but I 
confess I should be puzzled to fix one in a 6-in. 
drain pipe. In the first place, the pipe is round, 
and I presume the damper-frame is square, so 
that it will be awkward to make it cover the 
whole of the opening, which it must do, or it 
will be useless. I don’t think it possible to fix 
it without taking part of the chimney down, as 
the pipes are awkward to cut. I should take off 
the three top pipes, which will be about 6 ft. 
then lay the damper-frame on the top of the 
next one, then replace the pipes, cutting the 
flange of the first one to fit the frame and 
bedding solid with mortar or cement, taking 
care to make solid round the edge of the frame, 
ao that the smoke will not escape from the flue 
into the room or up the chimney without passing 
through the damper. It would be a deal easier 
to fix it in a bit of brick-flue at the bottom of 
the chimney.—T. W. Y. 

4308 —Plants Lost through Failure In Gas 
Supply.—There la no claim upon the gas company, aa 
any effect of frost is termed tn law " An act if God." 
I'nleas you can prove wilful negligence you have no 
case.—F. H. and D S. 

m.i and 4 >74. —Glazing without Putty —The 

best glazing I ever saw is that in which the glass is laid 
upon a good bed of putty, tacked, and just streaked with 
paint; uo top putty is UBed. I have had a range of lights 
in iny garden thus glazed, and can strongly recom¬ 
mend the plan as being perfectly air and water 
tight. A neighbour has his glass laid without putty, and 
fixed with buttons, but, with the slightest wind, to keep 
heat in the house Is an impossibility.—L. L. Bourchiik. 
Crosby. 


4267.— Geranium Blooms Falling off —The 
cause of this is too dry an atmosphere and want of air. 
I have had several Geraniums out in bloom during this 
winter in a cool house where the frost has only just been 
kept out, and have not had a single bloom drop off or 
leaf either. I keep mine close to the glass, and give 
plenty of fresh air and very little water.—J. W., Totten¬ 
ham. 

4261.— Water Lilies on Lawns.—These do well 
when grown in tubs sunk In a lawn. Ware A Co., of 
Tottenham, supply them for this purpose, and give 
instructions as to cultivation.—J. W., Tottenham. 

4265.—Fitting a Coil Boiler.— " W. P.’s” green¬ 
house is muoh the same size as mine. From the situa¬ 
tion of my house I was obliged to put the boiler inside 
the house, but the heat is too great, so I am to build 
another house of the same size as my first, and put the 
stove in one house and the pipes in the other. 1 would 
advise “ W. p. " n*t to put his boiler inside the house if 
he can at all do otherwise.—J. D. 

4198.—Bird Lime.—Take any quantity of linseed 
oil—say half-a-pint, put it into a vessel that will stand 
the fire without breaking (the vessel must not be more 
than one-third full); put it on a slow fire, stir it occasion¬ 
ally until it thickens as much as required (tills will be 
known by cooling the stick in water and trying it with 
the fingers; it is best to make it rather harder than for 
use); then pour it into cold water; it can be brought back 
to^the consistency required with a little Archangel tar. 

4201.—Growing Tomato —Sow In heat in February 
and March, and prick out as soon as large enough in light 
rich soil in small pots; when they are stronger repot them 
in large ones, and train them regularly, nipping out the 
points of the side shooots from time to time. The fruit 
that are on the vines unripe in the autumn, and which 
are full grown, may be finished by cutting and placing 
them on a shelf in the greenhouse. The Tomato requires 
copious supplies of liquid manure or pure soft water.—F. 

4203.— Cutting Laurels.—April is the best month 
for cutting Laurels, for slips ana layers have a better 
chance of growing than If cut off or layered before that 
time.—F. 

4208.—Making a Window Box.— The nicest box. 
in my opinion, is made of 1-in. deal, the two sides and 
front covered with bark nailed on, and insertions made 
in it for Fem«, Ac. to grow out. The box needs only to 
be 1 ft. deep. -F. 

4214. — Frozen Cacti.—The only way to treat your 
frozen Cacti is to immerse them overhead in cold water. 
It is rarely they'get over it, to be worth anything, for 
some time.—F. 

4221.—Plants for Hedges.—The best hedge Is made 
of Privet and Roses mixed with it; in summer, when 
both flower, it looks very pretty.—F. 

4225.— Strawberry Plantations.— Stir the soil 
round, and lay some rotten manure over them. This 
will be sufficient.—F. 

4227.— Hyacinth Glasses.— Green glasses are the 
beat in my opinion.—F. 

4234.—Planting Flower Beds—Geraniums in the 
centre. Lobelia, Verbena, Nemophlla, Portulaca, Mimu- 
lus moschatus. Marigolds (dwarfs), and Salvia argentea 
will make a very pretty show, when applying for seeds 
ask for mixed, which will give the bed a great variety 
of colours.—F. 

4309.— Frost in Ferns.—The Ferns will doubtless 
recover with the spring ; cut off all dead leaves. See 
also answer to “ Ernest,” No. 4287. — Pteris. 

4291.—Geraniums for Bedding.—You should pot 
the Gerauiums now, and if they are cuttings pinch out 
the leading shoots to ensure bushy plants—M. J. L. 

4287.— Renovating Ferns.— Repot them at once 
in a mixture of saudy peat and a little loam. If any are 
Malden-haire, their foliage must bo cut down entirely, 
and they must be placed in a shady, warm place.— 
M. J. L. 

4248.—Brewing for Home Use.—I see in Garden¬ 
ing, February 17, that “ G. W." is informed that he 
can brew for his own use without a license. I wnte to 
say that such is not the case ; every person who wishes 
to brew is required to buy a license to brew, by the Act 
passed last year by Mr. Gladstone. A license to brew 
for own use only costs 6s. —John Mills. 

4300.- If "Novice” has no glass under which to put 
the Musk, the pots may be placed iu the open air in a 
sheltered situation as soon as the weather is moderately 
fine. It will also succeed well in a window.— PTKRIS. 

4234.— Planting Flower Beds.— The arrangement 
that you contemplate will be very suitable, but we 
would introduce some nice foliage plant, such as a varie¬ 
gated Abutilon, an Acacia, or a Grevillea, or even a stan¬ 
dard Fuchsia in the centre, and we would edge two beds 
with blue Lobelias, and the other two with Trop&olum 
Hunteri. An edging of Echeveria secunda glanca with 
the Grass would also Improve the general effect.—B. 

4300. —Orange Tree Planted out In Green¬ 
house.— Orange trees succeed very well planted out in 
an ordinary greenhouse ; In fact, they generally thrive 
much better when thus placed than when growing in a 
pot. Afford plenty of air daring the summer, and expose 
well to the light, but screen from hot sun. 

4301. —Pyrus jap silica from Seed.—Sow In well 
drained pans or 6-fn. pots in a compost of one part 
loam and one part leaf-mould. Maintain the soil moist, 
whilst avoiding heavy waterings, and shade from sun. 
March is the best time to sow, and the pan should be 
placed in a cold frame. 

4269. —Hyacinths in Glasses.— We fear your 
Hyacinth oulbs must have been of a very inferior 
kind not to throw spikes and leaves from the centre. In 
any case it would appear that the centre of the bulbs are 
dead or dormant. It is not possible to do anything to 
help this if it be so. The shoots from the sides will give 
some weak leaves, but hardly flowers; they will be of no 
further use and should be thrown away, and those which 
are good and bloom ever bo well are of little value 
afterwards ; they may, however, give a little bloom in the 
open border next year. 

4270. —Scented Flowers.—Stocks of all kinds, 
Wallflowers, Balsams, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Sweet 
Snltan, Sweet Alyssum, the pretty Schizopetalon, 
Mathiola blcomis, the Night scented Stock, and Am¬ 
brosia mexicana are all sweet-scented garden flowers. 
Of those under glass, Boses must be always included, and 


also the old sweet Pelargoniums, such as the Oak-leaf; 
then the Heliotrope nor Cherry-pie, the Aloysia cltrio- 
dora or Lemon Plant, Hyacinths, Cinerarias, Stepha- 
notls, and many other things give an abundance of sweet 
odoirs. 

4197.— Greenhouse Climbers —Passiflora coerulea 
racemosa, or P. Comte Nesselrode, Tacsouia mollissima, 
or T. Van Volxeml, if the heat does not fall below 40® 
In winter ; if a cold house, have Marshal Niel Rose or 
any free growing kind of Fuchsia or Clematis. Plumbago 
capensis and Solanum josminiflorum are good for short 
rafters if frost is excluded.—B. C. R. 

4224.—Tacsonla Van Volxemi.—This should 
never be subjected to a temperature lower than 44® 
—B. C. R. 

4203.—Cutting down Laurels.—You may remora 
at once any dead, unsightly leaves or branches, and then 
wait till the buds, breaking iu spring, show the extant of 
the injury, when the Laurels may be cut accordingly.— 
J. Martin. 

4290— Propagating the Everlasting Pea. - 
The Everlasting Sweet Pea can be propagated by cuttings 
of the young shoots under a bell-glass in the spring 
in common garden soil.—H. Roberts, Qulval. 

4230.—Climbers for Walls.—You can scarcely do 
better than have the Cheshunt Hybrid Rose for the 
warmest wall, and for the other wall you can scarcely 
be disappointed with Ceanothns Veitchi, blossoming 
in spring and early summer. Its branches should be 
trained horizontally. It is considered hardy, though I 
had one half killed in Rugby three winters ago.— 
M. O. 

4277.—Paint v. Rough Wood.— You have been 
very bady advised. Planed wood, exposed to weather, 
will last much longer than unplaned. It is also capable 
of bearing more strain ; and anplaned wood, when 
painted, will cost more in extra paint required, than 
would pay for the cost of planing.— Cajiallan. 

Gas Lime.— Ed .—Apply at the nearest gas works. 
We do not know the price. 

Plants under Trees.—A Learner . —See answer 4156 
—last week. 

Oswestry.— Apply to some good nurseryman. 

Common Sunflower (Helianthus annuas).— if. 27. 
-Seed of this may be had from any large seed shop. 

Grafting Tools.— L. B.—From any good seed shop. 


4362. —Mushrooms.—Will a Mushroom bed do well 
in an old wine cellar ? The place is so damp that In a 
month there is thick black mould on bottles put inaide. 
It is very warm, and never gets any light.—M. J. L. 
[We should say Mushrooms would do well in such a 
place. Try abed.] 

4363. —Grass Seeds.—J?. If. A—Get them at once 
from some good seed house, Carter’s, Sutton’s, or Webb’s. 
They will supply you with a mixture suitable for your 
purpose. 

4364. — Soot among Soil.— D.— If you mix soot (say 
a shovelful to a barrowload) with potting soil, it will 
clear it of worms to a great extent, and enrich the 
soil. 

4365. —Marigold.—Jf. J. L.— We do not know what 
plant you refer to. If you can send us a bloom, we can 
probably give you the information you ask. 

4366. —Peat and Leaf-mould Getting Dry.—A. 
—Peat which has got very dry should be placed in a 
damp place till it gets moderately moist, or it will be 
useless for potting. Leaf-mould may be used dry, as it 
can more easily be soaked than peat. 

4367. —Heating Greenhouse. — Hot-water pipes 
supply the best means of heating, and if you can have 
them attached to the boiler you will effect a considerable 
saving ; if not, you must have a small coil or saddle 
boiler. 

4368. — Suckers on Passion-flowers.— Finetta. 
—It will not seriously injure the plant to encourage 
some of the suckers, but as a rule they are best kept cat 
off. 

4369. — Brown Fibrous Peat— Tuber.— This will 
do well, mixed with loam and sand, for Lilies. It is 
preferable to black sandy peat for moBt plants as it does 
not rot so quickly. 

4370. — TropsBolum Bare at the Bottom.— What 
is the remedy for Tropeeolum canariense being un¬ 
healthy towards the bottom of the stem, and the flower 
buds not opening, although it grows fast, and is quite 
healthy at the top ? It Is trained up the roof of a lean-to 
greenhouse.—F. H. and D. S. [It gets no light and air 
at the bottom.] 

4371. —Soil for Window Boxes.-G. D.—Make 
plenty of holes in the bottom of the box, and cover with 
broken bricks or cinders; then place some Cocoa-nut 
fibre, manure, or leaf-mould over this, and fill up with 
any good garden soil, to which has been added a liberal 
allowance of Band and manure. In this sow your seeds 
or plant your plants. 

4372. — Greenhouse Pit for Cucumbers. —What 
should I put into the pit in my greenhouse to have it 
ready for Cucumbers in March T—A. M. R. [Fill it with 
leaves and litter which have been previously mixed. 
When well settled down put a coat of soil 2 in. thick 
over the surface, and put heaps of rotten turf, well 
pulled to pieoes and mixed with leaf-mould or rotten 
manure, on which to plant the Cucumbers; 3 ft. apart is 
a good distance to plant at this time of the year.] 

4373. —Frozen Potatoes.— Have Potatoes which 
have been slightly caught by frost (tasting somewhat 
sweet when cooked) lost their power to grow?—F. J. J. 
[No; they will grow unless so much affected as to 
go rotten.] 

4374— Seedlings in Hotbed.— After seeds have 
germinated in a hotbed, how can I prevent the seedlings 
becoming drawn?—F. J. L. [By lifting them out of the 
hotbed and gradually inuring them to air, and keeping 
them near the glass.] 

4375. — Large Cinerarias.—./. E. Vaux.— We should 
say from your description that your Cinerarias are very 
fine. The note would have been more interesting to our 
readers if you had added how you cultivate your Cine¬ 
rarias. 

4376. —Violas.— O. K .—Young plants will flower the 
longest and yield the best blooms. Old plants divided 
now would make good plants for flowering late in 
summer. 
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4877.—Raising Half-hardy Annuals In Green- 
house.— Vicarage.— These may be raised in pots, pans, 
or boxes, placed on the stage of a warm greenhouse, 
with a few sheets of glass over them. Keep them shaded 
from hot sun till up. Then remove the glass and give 
the young plants more light and air. 

4378.—Cjw Manure for Hotbeds.-S. M. M. — 
There is not sufficient heat in cow manure to make a 
hotbed, unless you mix a large quantity of leaves, grass, 
or long stable litter with it, and even then it is 
unsuitable, 

4879. — Saxifraga pyramid alls.— S' M. M .—Plants 
of this in pots would oe better for the protection of a 
eold frame. Heavy rains are injurious to them. 

4880. — Sowing Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cal¬ 
ceolarias.— V.— Sow in March in well drained pans of 
of finely-sifted leaf-mould and loam, adding a little 
silver sand. Place under a pane of glass in a close frame 
or greenhouse. 

4381. —Crocuses Failing:. —My Crocuses (In pots) in 
a slightly warm greenhouse no sooner come into bloom 
than they fall down long before fading. What should l 
do?—D. [Place them nearer the glass, and give them 
more air, and do not keep them too wet. 

4882.— Glazing without Putty. — L. B. — The 
patent clips may be had from Mr. HelUwell, 19, Parlia¬ 
ment Street, London. 

4333.— Late Grapes for Market.— The best kinds 
are Uros Colmar and Black Alicante. Lady Downes may 
also be tried, as it always colours well, which is a great 
point, but it often sets badly. 

4384— Staking Peas.—Do 3-ft. Peas require sticks? 
Are they more prolific for being staked ?— F. C. [Sticks 
are not absolutely necessary, but they are a great 
advantage.] 

4385. — Average Size of Potatoes —I should be 
glad if “ A. D." would kindly give me the average size 
(by weight) of the following varieties of Potato :— 
American Purple, Bedfont Prolific, Schoolmaster, 
Grampian, Triumph, Vicar of Laleham, Rad stock Beauty, 
International Kidney, and Mr. Bresce.—J. M. [I presume 
in this auery, “ J. M.,” means what are the average sizes 
of the kinds mentioned when used for exhibition. Much 
materially depends upon season and circumstances, as, 
for instance, last year was a good season for size, and it 
was higher in average in this respect than usual; further, 
the average of size at the International Potato Show ia 
generally higher than at country shows, because the best 
growers from all over the kingdom compete. The 
average laet year of American Purple, only then 
moderately grown, was 7 oz.; Bedfent Prolific, 6 oz.; 
Schoolmaster, 7 oz.; Grampian, 7 oz.; Triumph, 6 oz.; 
Vicar of Laleham, 7 oz.; Radstock Beauty, 5 oz. ; Inter¬ 
national, 8oz.; and Mr. Bresee, 7 oz.; of course it ia 
understood some big tubers are heavier, some smaller 
and lighter, but this represents wh t good exhibition 
samples, picked with judgment, were last year. In 
selecting tubers for show it is. however, worth pointing 
oat that a strong point is made when beauty and form 
Is predominant, even though a little under in size, and 
all the kinds mentioned above give the handsomest 
tubers from those a little under average rather than a 
little over. Mere size in a Bhow cannot be too much 
discouraged ; it is an element of coarseness with but 
rarely the associating beauty. Of course when both are 
found in tubers they will carry the greatest weight with 
judges. We strongly advise all intending planters for 
exhibition not to be in a hurry to plant this spring. 
The ground is cold and wet and in a bad condition to 
reoeive the tubers. April Is, as a rule, the best month, 
and for cold soils the middle is early enough. The great 
object should be to secure a rapid growth when once it 
begins, and this the greater warmth of the soil then will 
promote —A. D.) 

4386. —Watering 1 . —Brum —Watering in autumn, 
winter, and spring should always be done early in the 
morning ; after which, if the weather be fine, the venti¬ 
lators can be opened to dry up the drip. During summer 
watering is best done in the evening. 

4337.— Melons Out-of-doors—<?. W. G.—There is 
no Melon that will succeed In the open air under the 
same conditions as ridge Cucumbers. 

4388.— Gourds. —G. W. G. —The seeds of these may be 
obtained from most good seed houses. 

438!).—Prizes at Flower Shows.— Arthur.— These 
usually and, we think, justly belong to the gardener, he 
(the gardener) bearing the expense of taking the exhibits 
to the show. 

4390. — Planting: Strawberries.— Curate.— August 
and September are the best months for planting Straw¬ 
berries: young plants can then be had at a cheap rate, and 
they give a good crop of fruit the following summer. 

4391. —Peat and Barth.— B. ./.—The samples sent 
would answer well for common plants, bnt have not fibre 
enough in them for choice plants. 


QUERIES. 


4392. —Street Gardening:.—I am anxious to make 
some alteration in what I term my “street gardening ” 
this year. I have a broad, leaden ledge under the second 
storey windows in front of my house about 24 ft. long 
with a wire work in front to protect the note from falling 
during a high wind. I have had some 30 6-in. pots along 
the ledge filled with various kinds of plants which I have 
cultivated with very satisfactory results. But I want a 
fore ground, i.e., something to run along and intervene 
in the wire-work. Would a Clematis, placed at each end 
of the ledge in a 7-in. or 8-in. pot, flourish and answer my 
purpose ? and could I twine it along the wire-work ? or 
would Virginian Creepers be better ? I should prefer 
the former on accouut of the flowers, which I might get 
after the first year. The aspect is cast, with full morning 
sun till 11 o’clock. -F. W. B. 

4393. -Euphorbias.— I bought some plants of these 
a short time hack, and brought them Into a greenhouse 
kept at about 45° to 50°. I had them only a few days 
before the blooms and leaves withered and died ; the 
stems (8 in a pot) look green. How shall I treat them 
that they .may recover?—B onorino. 

£4394. —Flowers for the Wild Garden.-What 
flowers is It advisable to sow in a wild garden and shady 
border ? and how must the seed be sown ?— Subscriber. 


4395. — Camellia Dropping: Its Buds.—I have a 
Camellia which I purchased with about a dozen buds on 
last antumn. They all dropped with the exception of 
two, which seem to have made no progress. Thev look 
green, but will not open. Another plant from which all 
the buds dropped before Christmas is not yet making 
new growth, though looking healthy. Auy advice will 
oblige.— Bonoriho. 

4396. - Allanaandas not Blooming:. -I have an 
Allamanda whioh two years ago flowered well, but a year 
ago it was cut back, and it has not made any growth 
since.—M rs. K. H. 

4397. — Plants for Greenhouse. -Last autumn I 
built a greenhouse which, being situated in a nook, does 
not get so much light In the winter as 1 should like, 
consequently plants placed on the stand next to wall and 
upon the lower stages become drawn. I should be glad to 
learn what Ferns I could grow under the stage that would 
not suffer from the drip of the plants above ; also what 
flowering plants I could grow upon the lower shelves.— 
Bonoriho. 

4398. — Walnut Tree Bleeding.— I have an old 
Walnut tree which has been bleeding profusely for the 
last fortnight on two sides, about 3 ft. from the ground. 
Can any reader assign a cause? and also suggest a remedy ? 
-M. R. M. 

4399. —Young: C amellias. — Will someone tell me 
howto treat young Camellia trees? I have had some 
given me for my small garden in Kent, with a south as¬ 
pect, facing the sea. but sheltered. I have them in town 
at present on a staircase landing, but the leaves are 
inclined to turn yellow and fall off. The plants are about 
1 ft. high, and In the pots they were imported in.—M.M. 

4400. —atephanotia not Flowering.—How can I 
make my Stephanotis flower? It is a well-grown plant, 
in a hot house, and trained along wires near the glass.— 
Mrs. E. H. 

4401. —Geranium Leaves Turning Brown. 
—I have a greenhouse facing south-west, principally 
occupied with Geraniums, which were well hardened 
In autumn, and have kept well through the winter 
in a temperature of 40° to 45®. This mouth I have raised 
the heat to 50°. The house Is heated by hot water. They 
have started nicely into growth, but the young leaves 
when about the size of a halfpenny turn brown on the 
edges and gradually die off. What is the reason? I have 
kept them rather close since I raised the heat to start 
them into growth.—G. T 

4402. -Planta for Children’s Flower Shows.— 
I want to arrange for a flower show In connection with 
a Sunday school about the end of May. Will any 
reader give me a few hints as to the best mode of carry¬ 
ing out my idea? how to arrange the competition cl asses? 
and what flowers can be had In bloom by that time from 
seeds or cuttings started during this month?— Suprr. 

4403. —Insects on Grapes.—Can anyone tell me 
how to destroy or prevent an insect that attacks Grapes? 
When disturbed it lets Itself down 3 ft. or so by a 
web; it is sometimes found on the points of Azaleas.— 
J. C. 

4404. —Cactus Growing too Tall —I have a Phylle- 
Cactus which is now about 3 ft. high. Is there any pos¬ 
sible means of stopping it from growing any taller 
without detriment to its blooming? It made two or three 
nice shoots last year, but I got no bloom. I have had it 
three years; it is now in a 6-in. pot. Is this large 
enough ? It has had no root moisture since October 
last.— CACTUS. 

4405. —Tradescantla discolor.—What Is the easiest 
way of propagating and preserving plants of Tradescantia 
discolor?—W. M. 

4406. — Best Violets.—Which are the best kinds of 
Violets ? and when must they be planted ?—K. M. B. 

4407. —Desert Pea.— I have some seeds given to me 
under this name from Australia. Can any one give me 
some information respecting it?—W. M. 

4408 —Magnolias for the Midlands.— Can any 
one inform me whether any of the following Magnolias 
will do well as standards in the midland counties, shel¬ 
tered from north aud east by an 8-ft. fence : Magnolia 
gran did <>ra, Imperati, glauca, eonspieua, excelsa, 
Camp be Hi ? If none of these will do, are there any that 
will do?—W. G.L. 

4409. —Grubs in Land.— I have a piece of ground 
which last summer was full of grubs and wireworms, all 
the Cabbages being clubbed m large as Turnips. I have 
not been able to do anything at it this winter. What 
ought I to do with it before planting in the spring ?—W. 
H. D. 

4410. —Vegetables for Profit —I have about 35 
rods of kitchen garden which I do not reouire for the 
supply of vegetaoles for my own house, what is the 
most profitable use I can put it to? It is rather light 
land, in good condition. Would early Potatoes be more 
profitable to sell than late ones? I mean selling them 
as young Potatoes. Any information as to cropping will 
oblige.— An Amatiur. 

4411. —Grevillea robusta.—I purchased a plant of 
this in the spring which looked well for a time, but then 
shot up very tall and gradually lost all its lower leaves. 
Now it has only one at the extreme tip, and looks very 
sickly ; whit can I do for it? I have no conservatory, 
and have kept the plant in a greenhouse from which 
frost has been excluded, but in which the temperature is 
often low.—C. P. 

4412 — Branches Broken off Pear Tree*.— The 
south wall of my house Is covered with an Easter Beurr6 
Pear, trained between the windows. Some of the upper 
vertical branches have been broken off ; how can I induce 
others to take their place ? The tree is clothed with 
short spurs and with last year’s shoots, averaging 10 in or 
12 in. In length; how much of the latter should be cut 
away ? and when should the operation be performed ?— 
CANTIUM. 

4413. — Soil from Earth Closets —How should the 
soil from Moule’s earth closets be treated to render it 
inoffensive and fit for use in the garden ? May the pro¬ 
duct be safely used in both vegetable and flower gardeu ? 
—CANTIUM. 

4414. —Indian Com.—Will Frederick Fane, who 
speaks so highly, and I may asy so truthfully, 
of the virtues of Indian Corn, tell me where I 
can procure for a certainty the genuine Cob- 
bett’s Indian Corn. Haring lived some time in America 
I know what the cobs of Sweet Corn are, but have not yet 
sue ■■ " : -d in growing It successfully here.— Hoprful. 


4415. —Re-potting'Plants. —Is there any other object 
than that of economy of apace in the several shifts from 
smaller to larger pots always recommended for seedlingi 
and cuttings? Do the plants benefit by the checks 
given?—CANTIUM. 

4416. — Peat for Plants.—Will any reader oblige 
me by saying if turves, dug out of a Somersetshire bog 
and sold in these parts for firing, would answer for 
Ferns, Rhododendrons, Ericas, or other plants after 
being well broken up and moistened ?—Sknkx, Bristol. 

4417. —Guano for Potatoes.—Would guano spread 
on a garden improve the Potato crop ? and what uuas 
tity per acre would be beat to use? and should it be 
spread before or after planting?—A. R. 

4418. —Camellias Dropping their Buds.—Some 
of my largest and most healthy Camellias have been 
lately dropping their buds, those planted in the bor¬ 
der of the conservatory especially. I am quite sure it 
is not owing to want of watering, nor can it be from 
cold at the roots (although the severe weather has caused 
the thermometer to range much lower than usual, 
often as low as 35® in the night), for the flue runs close 
by the border, and If any thing the ground is too warm 
rather than otherwise. What la the cause and remedy ? 


4419. —Sand and Cement.— In what proportion and 
in what manner ought sand and Portland cement to be 
mixed together to form an impermeable costing?— 
F. J. L. 

4420. — Best Camellias. — Will any reader name 
three of the best white, red, and pink Camellias ? also 
name the best in each case.— Dutchman. 

4421. — Rules for Cottagers’ Flower Show.—I 
should esteem it a favour if any readers would furnish 
me with copies of rules, list of prizes, <tc., for a 
cottagera’ flower show.— F. Heathxl, 38, Elm Grot*, 
Brighton. 

4422 — Christmas Roses not Flowering —In 

1879 I planted, in several part* of my garden, some 
roots of the Hellelnmis nlger. They never showed at 
all, but disappeared. Last year I bought a dozm roots and 
planted them inordinary garden soil, in 5-in. pots, and 
placed them in a cold frame ; they have been there more 
than six months aud have not made the least start. I 
examined them this morning and they look just the 
same as the day they were planted The soil has been 
kept nicely moist, but not over wet. The crowns aeem 
plump and healthy, but they have not grown an atom. 
Can anyone tell me the cause aud what I ought to do ?— 
Avis. 

4423. —Potatoes on Stiff Soils.— What early Po¬ 
tatoes can I grow on stiff soil ? I have never been success¬ 
ful with any but,Magnum Bonums, and I do not like them 
very much, nor are they early. Would Champions do? 
—Crats Foot. 

4424. —Destroying Rats — I shall be much obliged 
if any reader can tell me how I can get rid of these pests. 
They are very numerous in my cellars, and outbuildings, 
and hen house. 1 am afraid of poisoning on account of 
the smell if they die in or about the house.— Crats 
Foot. 

4425. —Hotbed for Balsams.—Would some reader 
tell me how 1 can make a hotbed for rearing Balsams ? 


4426. -Cockscombs for Show.— Would someone 
inform mo how to grow Cocksoiubs ? and when should 
they be sown to be ready for show about the middle of 
August?—J. E 

4427. —Dyeing Grasses —Would someone kindly 
give me a few hints as to dyeing Grasses different colours ? 
—Ashstkad. 

4428 —British Orchises. — Where can I procure 
specimens of our British Orchises? Nobody seems to 
care for these interesting plants.—L. C. M. 

4429.—Making Mushroom Beds.—Would some 
reader of Gardkning kindly inform how I could build 
a small Mushroom house with bricks and wood, how- 
deep the soil must be, and the best kind of manure? I 
haveaquantity of fowls’ and pigeons'manure. 'Would? his 
be of any use? and when would lie the best time to put 
in the spawn ? also, how mushroom spawn is made ?— 
G. H. M. 

4130 .—Manure for Azaleas and Camellias. - 

My Azaleas ami Camellias are ju*t coming into bloom. 
What manure would be of advantage to them, if any? 
and also when? and what liquid manure would help 
them in breaking after they have finished flowering? 


4431 . —Cutting Potato Seta.—To plant Magnum 
Bonums in the middle of March, when had I best cut 
them into sets? What is about the aize of a seed Potato 
that will profitably bear catting into sets ? and how is 
best done? I have an underground cedar, the roof level 
with the ground, which has a small window in it 
Would the seed Potatoes do here Bpread out alngly? 
Not much light is in the cellar, but I thought they 
might be put to sprout there it the frost would not 
hurt them. — M. A. D. 

4432. -Potatoes for Poor Ground. -I have a 
piece of rough waste and rather poor clayey ground 
about 10 square rod* which I wish to crop with Potatoes 
this season for profit. It is now being trenched with¬ 
out being manured, as many tell me it Is not good to 
manure much for Potatoes. I tlvmghtto plant the seisin 
some rotten dung in the drills. Will Magnum Bonums do 
well on the above soil? and if bo, at what distances 
and at. what time i* it best to plant them? I am told 
that a piece of Potato with one good eye is quite as 
good as a \*hole one. Is this so? or is a whole one 
with all eyes but one or two taken out better than the 
the piece ? if not, the former plan will be much more 
profitable and less expensive. Please give me any in¬ 
formation as to what, aud how, and when to plant.— 


M. A. I). 


4433.- Planting Potatoes —A successful grower tells 
me it is not well to manure for Pot atoes on heavy soil, and 
that Magnums planted 2 ft. by U ft. apart will yield more, 
though not so large Potatoes than if planted at larger 
distances. Also that one good eye on a piece of Potato 
is as good as a whole Potato. My land is very clayey 
and poor Ia it advisable for me to follow the above 
advice?—F. C. 

4434 .— Oleander to Flower this Year.— Will any 
reader tell me how to treat my Oleander to get it to 
flower in summer? It is a large plant and flowered well 
last year. Also can I strike catting from it ?— Haiqh. 
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4135-Clay Solla— I have a large quantity of bor¬ 
der*, with a stiff soil and to which daring the summer 
my gardener can pay but little attention, as his time is 
taken up with the beds and lawns. What annuals and 
plants would do best in such a soil and with the small 
amount of attention I can give them ?— Crays Foot. 

4136. —Geraniums and Fuchsias. -I have many 
Fuchsias ami Geraniums, most of them last year’s slips, 
taken during the late summer and early autumn months; 
now I want to know the best way to deal with them so as 
to get them to grow strong and healthy, and to flower 
while the weather is favourable to them. I have no hot¬ 
house or frame ; they are in a living room window (bay) 
facing E.S. £. on the outskirts of a large manufacturing 
town. I have lost part of them during the late severe 
frost, and so am anxious to make the best possible use 
of whst are left.— Brum. 

4137. —Bouquet Making:.— Can any one give me 
the names and prices of one or two good handbooks on 
the art of bouquet making? also a few practical hints on 
the same subject ?—Arthur. 

1138.— Ferns for Booms.— I want six Ferns that 
will do in pots on a landing; plenty of light, no sun, 
extremely dry, and extremely dusty. Pteris serrulata I 
have, and it does extremely well.—M. R. 

4139 -Water Plants. —I have a cast-iron pan 15 In. 
deep, and 24 in. across ; if I sink it in the ground, what 
water plants could I grow in it? oris iron injurious to 
plants? will the water become offensive ?-R. 1. R. 

Names of Plants.— Ardenza.—i, Pinu3 austriaca; 
‘2, Texas baccata la-tigiata; 3, Biota orientalis; 5, Ber¬ 
bers aquifolium ; 7, Cerasus Lauro-Cerasus; 8, Aubrietia 

p'irpurea.- Berkshire. — Alonsoa Warscewlczi.- 

a. A.—Acacia dealbata.- Mrs. W. A. A. — 

Choroxema varium.- T. A.—Camellia blooms all 

t> pieces, and therefore we cannot form any 
ides of their names. Send good specimens (wired) to 
«jme good nurseryman who has the means of comparison 

close at hand.- -C. H.—The Fern is Nephrodium molle. 

The other plant is Coccoloba platyclada.- B. R., Isling¬ 
ton.—We cannot name plants from leavesonly.- J.F.R. 

—Cslogyne crisrata. It requires a little more heat than 
that of an erdinary greenhouse. The variegated Hoya 

also. - Musk.—Send better specimens with flowers if 

possible.- W. E. Clark.— Lycopodium annotinum.- 

M’j.—1 , Pellaea hastata ; 2, Niphobolus Lingua ; 3, Pteris 
bngifolia; 5, Onychium japonicum ; 7, Adiantum formo- 
s«m:8, Pteris cretica ; 10, Polypodium Billardieri ; n 
Pterisqindriaurita; 14, Pteris serrulata; 15, Adiantum 
cuueatum; 17, A. Sanct® Catharine. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Whole Meal Bread.— To make whole¬ 
meal bread palatable it is absolutely necessary 
that the wheat used to make the flour be all 
“heads,” no “ tails ” or shrivelled grains being 
permitted to remain in the bulk, which must 
aUo be thoroughly cleaned from all weeds, seeds, 
and impurities. This is generally believed to be 
the case, but of late years it has not been so. 
The low price of corn and the high price of 
labour, together with rapid harvesting and mar¬ 
keting, have prevented the careful cleaning of 
tic grain, except for seeding purposes, good 
samples for which command a much higher rate 
t un that generally quoted in the returns. On 
one occasion, two or three years ago, when short 
of specially-prepared wheat, from an unexpected 
run on the bread-pan, I could not find one 
sample out of a dozen of ordinary millers’ wheat 
offered for sale in our local market which ful¬ 
filled the above conditions ; rubbish, cleau and 
unclean, mixed with the wheat, was the general 
rule, more particularly noticeable in foreign 
parcels. This would not, however, materially 
affect ordinary flour, as in most cases the gran¬ 
ules of deleterious or other seeds being coarser, 
or from other causes less easily separated than 
in the case of wheat, they would, with other 
foreign matters, be taken from the flour in the 
process of “bolting,” and be cast out with the 
Wan, &c. It would undoubtedly be a national 
blessing were whole-meal bread to be more 
generally adopted, more especially by the work¬ 
ing classes ; but unless more care is taken in 
sowing, in m-owing, and in marketing our corn, 
so beneficial a change in our diet must be post¬ 
poned for another less careless and more intelli¬ 
gent generation.— Standard. 

To Keep Cheese. —In families where 
much cheese is consumed, and it is bought in 
l*rge quantities, a piece from the whole cheese 
should be cut, the larger quantity spread with a 
thickly.battered sheet of white paper, and the 
outside occasionally wiped. To keep oheese 
moist that is in daily use, when it comes from 
table a damp cloth should be wrapped round it, 
and put into a pan with a cover to it, in a cool, 
but not very dry place. To ripen cheese, put it 
i ito a damp cellar; and to check too large a 
production of mites, spirits may be poured into 
the parts affected. Pieces of cheese which are 
too near the rind, or too dry to put on table, may 
be made into Welsh rare-bits, or grated down 
and mixed with maccaroni. Cheese may be pre¬ 
served in a perfect state for years by covering 
with parchment made pliable by soaking in water, 


or by rubbing it over with a coating of melted 
fat. The cheese selected should be free from 
cracks or bruises of any kind. It is well known 
that some persons like cheese in a state of decay, 
and even “ alive. ” There is no accounting for 
tastes, and it may be hard to show why mould, 
which is vegetation, should not be eaten as well as 
salad, or maggots as well as eels. But, generally 
speaking, decomposing bodies are not wholesome 
eating, and the line must be drawn somewhere.— 
Housekeeper. 

Lentil Soup.— 1 lb. of Egyptian Lentils, 
half a bunch of Carrots, hall a bunch of 
Turnips, two large Onions chopped, pep¬ 
per and salt to taste. Boil the whole 
together in three quarts of water for three 
hours, the Lentils having been previously soaked 
for a few hours, then rub through a colander, 
when the soup is ready for use. No stock is re¬ 
quired, but a few bones, if at hand, greatly im¬ 
proves it. This recipe has been tried several 
times, and if made properly is very delicious.— 
Housekeeper. 

Ouring Meat. —Major Freas, the veteran 
editor, reprints in his Germantown Telegraph 
year after year what he calls his “famous 
recipe ” for curing meat, and which he says 
gives beef, mutton, pork, &c., unsurpassed for 
sweetness, delicacy, and freshness of colour. It 
is as follows : “To one gallon of water take 
one and a half pounds of salt, half pound sugar, 
half ounce saltpetre, half ounce potash. Omit 
the potash unless you can get the pure article. 
Druggists usually keep it. In this ratio the 
pickle can be increased to any quantity desired. 
Let these be boiled together until all the dirt 
from the sugar rises to the top and is skimmed 
off. Then throw it into a tub to cool, and when 
cold pour it over your beef or pork. The 
meat must be well covered with pickle, and 
should not be put down for at least two days 
after killing, during which time it should be 
slightly sprinkled with powdered saltpetre, 
which removes all the surface blood, Ac., 
leaving the meat fresh and clean. Some omit 
boiling the piokle, and find it to answer well, 
though the operation of boiling purifies the 
pickle by throwing off the dirt always to be 
found in salt and sugar. If this recipe is 
strictly followed, it will require only a single 
trial to prove its superiority over the common 
way, or most ways, of putting down meat. 


POULTRY. 

POULTRY KEEPING FOR PROFIT. 

I have kept poultry for eight years without 
loss, but thinking figures would be more 
interesting to your readers than statement only, 
I enclose you my experience for one year, 
January, 1880 ; my stock consisted of fourteen 
fowls in two pens. In the first, four large 
Brahma hens, old, but very handsome, two 
young hens, one cock—young. In the second, 
six half-bred Spanish hens, hatched May, 1879, 
one cock, Brahma. One of the young Brahma 
hens commenced to lay at six months old, and 
laid forty-two eggs in succession, when I gave 
her a sitting of ducks* eggs. I hatched three 
sittings of ducks for table use, and have 
kept four ducks and one drake ; the duoks now 
laying. September 1 I had eighty-eight birds 
of various ages, and by Jauuary 1, 1881, had 
reduced them to thirty-six, my present stock, 
including the ducks. I have retained two of 
my old hens for stock birds on account of their 
size. My birds are very healthy and perfectly 
free from insects; they have a two-acre run, and 
are let out alternately; their roosting houses are 
6 in. thick in fine cinder ash, and occasionally 
sprinkled with lime and disinfectant powder ; a 
covered shed with plenty of dry earth to dust 
in. The houses are cleaned every week, and 
the manure put into a tub filled with water, 
as it is most valuable for fruit trees, Ac. At 
this season they are fed three times daily, with 
Barley (occasionally Maize) twice and kitchen 
scraps, boiled Potato parings, and Barley meal 
mixed warm. Our chickens have weighed 3 lbs. 
and 3£ lbs., and in Christmas week we killed a 
cockerel weighing 6 lbs., and two ducks over 
4 lbs. each. These were fattened for fourteen 
days, usually we not fatten especially. I have 
to purchase everything, and, living at a distance 
from any town, not at the cheapest rate. I 
have named all on the profit side at the lowest 


rate. Some of my pullets of last year are 
exceptionally handsome, quite worth 15s. and 
20a. each; a smaller number of fowls may as 
profitably be kept in a limited run. I have tried 
this for two years and succeeded well, only giving 
plenty of green food. I can scarcely imagine 
any one not having a few fowls, as there is so. 
much in every household that can be used with 


advantage, and servants can easily be trained to 
save every scrap in a large bowl kept near. 

1880. £ a. d. 

Stock at starting, 14 birds at 3s. 2 2 0 

Food for year. 10 17 11 


£12 19 11 


1881. 

Stock, 36 birds at 3s. 5 8 0 

Sold 4 duoks at 2s. fid. 0 10 0 

Sold 5 pullets at 4s.. 1 0 0 

Two old hens at 2s. 6d. 0 5 0 

Four sittings of eggs at 5s. 1 0 0 

Thirty-one killed for cooking at 3s.... 4 13 0 
826 eggs, Id. each. 3 8 10 

£16 4 10 


Profit. £3 4 11 


E. D. 

Feeding Poultry.—A variety of feeding 
is the very life of poultry, and by judicious se¬ 
lection of the above this may always be pro¬ 
cured. Some of the food recommended can only 
be used in conjunction with others. Forinstanoe, 
either bran or sharps would be too porridgy if 
prepared without any other meal ; Indian Meal 
would be detrimental to the production of eggs, 
as its tendency is to fatten, and Potatoes alone 
are not to be recommended as a regular diet. 
When, however, Potatoes are mixed with bran 
or meal, or when the Indian Meal is conjoined 
with one of the other meals, a most excellent 
diet is obtained, which cannot be surpassed, and 
which will be found most conductive to health 
and laying.—N. Y. 


BEES. » 

Do not start until you are ready is a good maxim 
for those about to en ter into the bee business, which 
we suppose some of our readers have decided to do 
at the proper, or to them the most suitable time. 
If they have a friend that will give them a hive 
or two of bees, it matters not when they begin ; 
but if they must buy them and wish to get them 
as cheap as possible, then swarming time will be 
found to be the most suitable. Having decided 
upon the spot in the yard, garden, or field, let 
it be a permanent place, for bees must not be 
moved about from place to place, unless it be 
to a great distance. The spot being chosen, let 
it be covered in according to the number of hives 
that it is intended to keep, which can be done 
very cheaply by using thin boards of egg boxes, 
which can be obtained of the grocer’s or egg 
dealer’s ; put down four posts not less than 3 in. 
or 4 in. diameter ; the two front posts 2 ft. in 
the ground and 2 ft. out; the two back posts 
2 ft. in the ground, 5 or 6 ft. out, and at each end 
2 ft. apart and 10 ft. from end to end; two slips 
of l£-in. deal 10 ft. in length nailed firmly 
post to post. Then nail the egg boards to the 
10-ft. slips, and a cheap and useful beehouse will 
be made sufficient to hold 4 hives; for stands 
on which to place the bees almost any¬ 
thing that will stand firm may be used, 
bricks, stone, or wood not less than 1 ft. 
high. The boards on which the hive is plaoed 
if of deal should be 1 in. thick, and 1 in. wider 
every way than the hive. More expensive houses 
may be made, but not more useful, as the bees 
can be got at from behind for the purpose of 
feeding, snpering, or any other object. Bees 
will work in any kind of hive—wood, straw, 
glass or stone, but I would recommend for be¬ 
ginners flat-top straw hives with snpers to matoh 
them, although it is not neoessary that the 
super should be of the same material as the 
hive. Bar frame hives are moat of them more 
expensive, and at the same time not more nBeful 
than the oommon straw hive. H. P. 

Hives of Bees.—Would “ H. P.” inform me where I 
could get a good hive of bees ?—W. L., Notts. 

Bee Keeping.— C. A. D.—A manual of bee kc- 
by John Hunter. London: David Bogne, 8, Si M 
Place, Trafalgar 8q. Price 8/6. 
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BIRDS. 

BREEDING CANARIES AND CANARIES 
FOR EXHIBITING. 

As two or three correspondents have inquired 
lately on the above subject, I give these few 
hints, which I hope will be of use to them. If 
you have not already chosen your stock, now is 
the best time to do so, as canaries are, or ought 
to be, in their tinest plumage, and should also 
be bought cheap. In another month or so they 
will be very much more expensive, increasing 
up to and during the bleeding season. There¬ 
fore I should advise all who wish to save their 
pockets to lose no time in making their pur¬ 
chases. There arc many bird shops in the 
vicinity of Seven Dials where good and cheap 
birds may be had ; only hear them sing before 
buying. Be careful that the birds are in perfect 
health, which can be seen by their lively move¬ 
ments and bright eyes. 

Reject any bird that is in the slightest degree 
mopish, or otherwise suspicious. Notice, also, 
whether all its claws are in perfect order, as this 
is a very important item. The principle, of 
course, is to secure a good, bold, singing cock, 
full of fire and energy. The hens can be left to 
later on. As regards show or exhibition birds, 
it is no more expense to keep them than the 
common canaries, as some suppose. 

There are many varieties from which to choose; 
the following are some of the leading sorts : 

Norwich (in their various shades), Yorkshires, 

Coppies, Lizards (silver and golden), Cinnamons, 

&c. The best way, in my opinion, is to ^o to a 
first-class show, such as those held at the Crystal 
Palace, Alexandra Palace, or Aquarium, or any 
of the leading county shows, and choose a pair 
from the variety you wish to breed from. But, 
on the other hand, you must not be too sure of 
winning a prize, or even a commendation, with 
the produce of your purchase, as there is much 
to oe done in order to bring the birds to a 
thoroughly good condition and fit to show. In 
this, as in other things, there is no royal road to 
success except by perseverance and shrewdness, 
not to mention experience. But do not despair ; 
if you have the right stuff to work with you I of w%i™. Norwirjr 
may rest assured that you will win in the 
end. 

The food of exhibition birds for two or three 
weeks before the show should be richer than 
usual, so as to get them in as perfect a plumage 
and condition as possible. Remember that form 
and colour are the points to aim at. Song has 
nothing to do with winning a prize. It will be 
as well to give them a tonic now and then, such 
as Chard’s Finchine. 

When pairing, the canaries should not have 
too much egg food, and green food should be 
given in moderation. The egg food should be 
given very fresh, and every day when the young 
ones make their appearance, which they do 
when the hen has been sitting thirteen or 
fourteen days. They are able to leave their 
parents at about a month old. The best mixed 
food for both young and old birds is the fol¬ 
lowing : Canary, Rape, Millet, Flax, and a little 
Hemp seed. The green food can be chosen from 
Groundsel, Chickweed, Lettuce, Watercress, 
according to circumstances. They are also very 
fond of bits from the dinner-table, snch as Rice, 

Potatoes, Carrots, &c. A. d’A. 


PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 


COLLECTION OF ANNUALS, wet free. Is. «d. 

Mignonette KMox Drunimjndl, Ten-week bt»ck, Nemopml*. and 
NOTICR 

A LL Seeds and Plants of Is. and upwards post 

r\ |r«-e -K. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wa.Ung^n *ur ey 

T CAN SUPPLY 3d. and fid. packets of any 

X tort of Vega aWle Soof ». bent nod true to name.— tL. w 
hESOBLL. The Nil .erlen. WaUl igton, Sunev. . _. 

OHOICE SEEDS.-Cyclamen, Wiggins strain, 

VJ 7d per packet Mu-k, th'usan'is of r !**»»• iron l packet 
Aoetnaiie^ A.V Auricula', Begonia. Calc* larla. C™ktoa, 
Oenliana Heliotrope, H. tunU.P nk, Ptcoteo 1 rimrurejUl«Mcun. 
Sjlaoum, Ten-week Nteck Verbena, ^urunkln N art-gated Ka^e 
moat beautiful colour*, all ftd. rer packet Phlox Drummond! 


ou receipt of a stamped directed wrapper 

REE1>8 FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

NTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA, 7d. per packet 

IN Mue. Hybrid Spiral Mignonette. 6d twine f .rlaecea *pl-n- 

did blue, 0d. Lobelia cardlnalls, flue red 8d Aatere,,“ l f. ■£! 

IVvlaain*. Oam-llla-flowered, 6d. Toe new D»wf 

iunla, prise medal, new large-flowered d .uble fringed la. 

lineal mixed. 4d Torema Fournlerl. pot plant with .ay-blue flower. 

9d. Tuberous Begonia, prlae mixed, la. Noveltiee for 1881—aee our 


fIHRISTMAS ROSES.—One root, 7d. ; six | 

VJ 3*. Od.; twelre, 4a. fld. Riant no 


now to »ecu re theae beautiful 
white hardy flower* at Christmas __ ,, XT 

fllBBS & COMPANY, Deben Valley_Nur 

Cl aenea, Woodbrtdge, Huflblk 


' P.0 O. with ordar. Carriage 


White Elephant 


A Choice new American Potato of very great 

promise raised from the «ama need ball aa the ® f 

Uebron, which it resembles In maoj reaped*, but more 
In fact wo may claim that the w hlte Kiephaut not only f**™* 
the uuexceUed qualities of the Beautv of Hebron, 
wonderful productiveness of the old California of » years ago 
price 1*. 3d, per lb.. 71b. 7a. 100 other choice kind* lu *tock - 

IIANI ELS BROS., Seed Farmer*. Norwich._ 


King Noble or Early Golden Shaw. 
THE best early Potato of its class, being as 

1 early a. the true old A.hl.nf and aa fine a flavour, but wudurad 
four to six tlraea the quantity. Dwarf and compact habit. F»r»t 
class for early work. Per peck 4*.. per bushel ^XOOotfcgr chotc« 
kinds in stock—DANIELS BROS., Royal Norfolk Seed BatabiUh 


grandiflora, Poiyanthu*. Pan*y, farcy, all 4d per P^ket^ 
Plant. Pyre thrum. Antirrhinum. Canary Creeper. Rgg Plant. 
E ruing fuanted Stock. Mile* Spiral Mignonette O °ental lWL 
Vloict.Sen.lt replant. robecco plant, ttailfljwerredaxMlfmdga. 
all 3d par packet—K W. SHE DELL, The Nurseries, V*oUington, 

Serentb Year of Distribution. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

1 laseed*. D.; T seed*, fld . post tree The aeeu baa bwsn eel- 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Price per os. on ap pUca- 
tlon.—R. W BEEDELL. The Nurseries, WalUngton. Surrey. 

A/TAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Iil, poet free. 

M —Teatlmoulal.—" Mr* Morn* received the Malden-hair Fern* 
thi* morning and was very ple<u»ed with them. , Wh . e . 
ttanip* for four to be rent to each of the enclosedaddresses —Heath- 
fleld. Mundy, Cardiff '—K. W. BEEDELL, TheNorreriea Walling 

ton. Surrey. Write for Catalogue of 

PHOICE FLOWER SEEDS in Email quan- 

\J tltlee and NSW PLANTS, poet free.— R. W. BEEDELL. The 
N urserie*. WalUngton. Surrey. 


N urtCtriM. ^ nurrwj. __ - r 

DALSAM, EXTRA DOUBLE.—My soecial 

D .train. 34 seeds, 4d Testimonial-"Mr.- Ae 
grown from your seed turned out grand they were »e beet i 
P er seen ; every one double, and *uch a splendid variety of 

-pure white, pink, purple, scarlet-flaked, Ac—J MarrtaU 
» H/jad, WalsalL'-H Vi. BEEDELL. The Nurserle*, Wai- 


ij iHK Cheapest Dozeu Packets ot seed ohered 

X ill the trade tor 4a. contaln*-A»tor* new dwarf Chry.an- 

themum-flowered, Stocks, new lar^o flowering 1 ' 

Petunia hybrlua g-andiflora. lUrtlnnd * colebrat^'strala 1 hlox ^ 

Drumraondl, new grandiflora section. Zinnia, ® have ever w 

Uke Dahlia*. Verbena, tlneat florist soction. Candytuft “ colour»-pui 

Thumb, Calendula Meteor Cnryrenthemum Inodorum new douWe ^ HuU# ^ 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.—S»me 

Ueum atrococolneum, new double Hyactnihu* ite an d 

candldlulmum, Myosotle alpeatri*. compacU blue whlte and 
roe(\ mixed or separate (Knottier. Fraaer . Fotentilla formoaa, 

Fotentllla nana compacto fl-pi. Ranunculus double Meladore, 

Spines pal mats. Cash with order. 

WM. B. HAHTLANI), Old BaUbllahad Seed Warehouse, Cork. 


X strain aa I sent out last season .per packet. a^Od^ana is_w-. 
or 28 *ecd*. M , poet free.—R- W. BEEDELL. The Nureerlee. W al- 


28 *ecd*,6d , poet free, 
llngton, Surrey. 


Wiltahire Snowflake. 

A Splendid new seedling Potato raised by Mr. 

Aa. Lye, ClyffHall. Market Lavtufton. and obtained flnt 
class cortlncate at Deviiea In Nov laat and reported by the 
R.H.S. aa a moat promising variety; vide " 

Nov. 20th, 1880. Price la. per lb , 7 lb. fla. 100 other choice kinds in 
stock. —DANIELS BROS.. Seed MerchanU, Norwich.__ 


Beauty of Norfolk. . 

HHOICE new seedling Potato of exiiw fine 

Vj quality. This may be deacnbed as a late Beauty of 
being of the same habit of growth and quality, but more robust 
and ripens a fortnight later. Is a good disease 

for Exhibition, per lb. la., 7 lb. 141b. 10a. Cd. lOO other cholca 
kinds In atock.-DANIBLS BROS., Seodmen to H.R.H. the lhrlnce 


Wormleigfhton’a Beedlmg. . 

THIS splendid new variety of Potato obtained 

1 the flm pri*e aa the beat seedling potato now ‘“commwee at 

the Orent International Potato Show, nold at the Crystal la,aie 


iir*-5r5asw-.» 

stock -DANIELS BKOe. . The Queen ” 


s Seedsmen Norwich. 


JohnBton’s Downshlre. 

TKTE can now Bupply this tine variety 3s. od 

VY per peck, or 10a. 6d, per bushel, loo other choice kind* In 
•lock.—D.AN1BLS BROS., ltoyol Norfolk Seed Establishment 
Norwich. 


TAMES KIRK, Fairfew Nursery, Wollaston, 
Tf ERBE^fAS. —Strong, Healthy. Well-rooted 

v y rd oT uD s««s 

ties la. 6d . So In 12 varietiw,3e. _ , , 

70NAL PELARGONIUMS (Geraniums).- 

/1 Finest varieties for pot culture, tingle and double, 8 for 2a. 3d , 

fiHRYSANTHEMUMS, well-rooted, 6 varie- 

Vj forla. Sd.. 12 for 2*. 3d. All post free for ca»h with order. 

JAMES KIRK, Wollaston, Stourbridge. 


New, Rare, and Choice Plant* 

EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 

J H. LEY, having a large, healthy, and 

a well-grown Stock of the blowing beautiful plants, will send 
them (carefully and perfectl? packed) on receipt of P O.O. No 
charge forpaekin*\ mat*, or hamper If ca.h D rent In ajWanc^ 
Half or ouarter dotrn* at mm* rat** Many plants are now offered at 
leaathan a quarter the prices of London Arms, or of those wh ° 
fM. to be co-operative. See Catalogue! Inspection requested 
Hundreds of Testimonial*to the value of well and qulckly-growm 
plant* a* compared with thore kept in *»«ck for year* (»-hencase 
Pn moat nurseries) can be seen fr ““ ot “ oM ot 

Nobility and Gentlemen Amateurs in Great Britain. ^ ^ 

12 Adlantum cardlochlmnum. This rare and moat beautiful 
Maidenhair lias been raised from spores for the drat 
time •, good plants 
antum farlcyense, stron 
pldly make spoclmans.. 

12 Adlantum conclnnum. a lovely Pern ..® 

12 ltcris tricolor. beautifuUy variegated •• •• •• “ “ 

12 Elechnum oorcovadenre, extra strong, 4-ln pota .. .. 6 o 

12 New and Rare Ferns, twelve distinct sons (catalogue ^ ^ 

12 AiaTca C i?dl^. new and distinct rem.fuU of buds .. U 0 

12 Palms, handsome specimen*, 1ft. to 3ft., In 4-ln poU, ^ ^ 

12 Bucnar^imnxonlca.. .. .. •• .. fli.. i*s.,or II 0 

12 Orchids, choice »ort«, flowering plant* .*1 ? 

12 Carnations, pure white, strong.“ 

12 >t choice mixed sort* .. 

12 Primula Japonic* and varieties o 
12 F«rn« fnr decoration or cutting 
12 Ten Rones.strong, in pot* .. 

12 British and Hardy Ferns, distinct _ _ , 

12 Stove Plant* (omnmenul foliage and flower!n*' • • ^ 

12 Lllium longiflorum, fine bulbs of this beautiful 
white Lily. 


■pRIGI D0M0.—It is the best material for the 

X Protection of Plants from Cold Winds and Frost«. A perfect 
Non-Conductor of Heat, keeping, wherever it la applied an even 
temperatuie. It prove* a great saving In the way of artlflehti 
heat.” It lasts twice aa long a« mats " ___ 


..4 0 

.. U o 
.. 4 0 

8* a i2 o 


.. 21 0 
.. 13 0 
.. U 0 


To be obtained of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE. — Made upon 

X the principle of the New Fire H-se u.ed by Capt. Shaw. C.B. 
Chief Officer ot the London Fire Brigade. There are 12 reas-n* 
why It is better than any rubber or fabric noso and not the least 
Important ones are—1st. It‘s much cheaper i and it Is by far more 
durable.—MERRYWEATHER 4k SONS Manufacturers.83 Long 
Acre London. Works-Oreenwlch. Private customers *upplled 
at trade list prlcea; sample free. 


mSHURST COMPOUND.—Used bv many of 

\JT the leading gardener* atnea 1*88 agolnat red *pidei, mildew 
thriDS green fly. and other blight. In solutions of from l to 2 oa. U 
the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 os. aa a winter dressing 
for Vines and fruit trees. Has outlived many preparation* lntenaei 
to supersede it. Sold retail by seedsmen. in boxes Is.. *.. and 10*.«. 

OISHURSTINE preserves Gardeners’ Boots, 

\Jl keep* feet dry, is perfect Dubbin. In boxes, 0d. and la. each. 
Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company (Limited). 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

A CURED by rubbing a wet hard pointer * brush on OUhurr 
Compound and working the lather Into the infected part. 


Greenfinch Unhealthy. —Will some ex¬ 
perienced bird-keeper tell me what is wrong with 
my tame greenfinch ? He seemed allrighttillafew 
weeks ago, when he became lame of one foot, 
and is so still, though I cannot find out what is 
amiss with it. Now some strange disease has 
attacked his beak, and it is growing worse every 
day. The beak will not close. The upper half 
seems to have lengthened, and looks ragged at 
the tip, while the lower half appears to drop 
away from it, and is hot and red at the base 
as if inflamed. The poor bird can now scarcely 
crush its seed, and is constantly opening his 
beak and rolling his tongue round it; the throat, 

too, throbs visibly at times, and the bird is _ _ 

evidently in pain. He ia a young, bird and >■ SJt. a 

kept clean and well cared for in every respect. 

—A.G. 

• pigeons.—As I have a pair of fantail pigeons which 
have only laid one egs? for the last two or three times, 
can any one tell me the reason of it ? They are kept in 
a good airy hen-run, and get plenty of lime.—A cmk. 


whiteuiy.. .. •• . . 0 

12 Ltllum candidum, large bulb*." " 

12 , aurutum .. . , 

12 davuricum . . . 

13 „ .. spiendena „ .. 0 

• 12 „ Martagon .. 0 

12 oyrenai cum (rare) ., ■ • . 1 

12 Thunberglanumaureuin. large bulbs 

12 ” ..rtmb ferum album .. 

pompom um i scarlet rare) •• •• 

12 * chaleedonicuui flore pieua 

12 roreum spedosisalmum 

12 „ punctatum . 

12 tlgrinum flore plena •• •• 

12 Pyrethrums for spring flower, named sort* .. 

12 Anemones, large white, hardy, ttrong 

12 Oardenla*. strong young plants. 

12 Mosses, four new and scarce sort* 

12 Palm*, healthy young plant*,distinct 

12 Gold and Silver Fern* . 

*12 HegoDta tuberota .. •• . 

12 Spring Flower*, to force, hardy 
12 Cumber*, hardy, for garden, strong .. 

12 Dracwnas. new and valuable sort. .. -- _ 

•12Oloxlnlas, newest and finestaorts to name .. 

•12 Caladlums, fine strong root*_ •• • ■ . ' .‘f. ‘ 

Thaw marked ’.being now dormant, can be sent rT **. b J r 
Krtra j&mt* in all Ord*rs oratl* to compmmt* for earrtsf 
Order* eSuetion, to valuta] 10s. b* 'cl*<t*d b t PurcKa*rr* out ** 

three minutes' walk fr<>» We« Mte 
and ten mlnutrefrom East and New Croydon,on L B in *■ 


fla. and 13 0 

.. • 0 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

U Patent Process a* supplied to all the Royal Gardens and l ' r )" r I Trad ? 
cl pal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. ln T 3 a ‘ Q * bl * 


Potting. Plunging, Forcing. Ferneries. Strawbarrie*. Beddlng-oui 
Plants 8 Ac. Destroy* ail Slug* and Insect*. **ek», 1»- ■. li 
sacka. 12s.. 80 Hacks. SO* (all sacks included). Van-load at works, 
4^. ditto, delivered within five mile*. IDs.; Truck load (equid to 
about »X) bushels when dry), free on rail. 28a. ^ 


with order. To obtain 1 


_ Terms, strictly ca»h 

genuine article, buy direct from the 
OUND, A CO., Fibre Works, 3Ve*t 


Illustrated Gattdoffue of Ferns. 

W & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, ^ 

a near Manchester, beg to aay that their Catalogue of 
for 1880 D^nowready coa.l*‘n* of - mta ning macf m*- 
trations synonyms, descriptions, an t copi -u* yet slnipla .Blatt^ 
^ Cultivation* 1 ' post free for .lx penny r 
a • T.lvt of perns free on en nlle* 


T 1 LOWER SEEDS.— The People’s Packete- the 

X choicest quality, the finest * .ectlona. and beat valu 


TOBACCO PAPER and TOBACCO ROPE for 

X Fumigating —For prices and sample* apply to J. and E. 
KENNEDY Tobacco Work*. Aml en* Street. Dublin. _ 

Stakes, Labels. Virgin Cork, Mats, 

■. None cheaper.—WATSON A SCULL. 80, Lower 
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™FTittle wonder u . packet 

2 pkt* ffnest Aster*. 2 pkts. flnesl Sti k* 1 PM 1 b, « 
grendi flora, 1 pkt. Lobelia. 1 o* Sweet lea., and *o/. Migo*^ 

moDD & CO., Seedsmen, Maitland SI 
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PRIZES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 

With a view to improving the culture of 
Asparagus throughout the United Kingdom, 
it is proposed to give a series of annual 
prizes, extending over a period of seven 
years. These prizes will be given in London, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and the north, south, 
and west of England in different years. 
The first exhibition will be held in the 
south-eastern counties and in Kent, at 
Tunbridge Wells, in the horticultural tent 
of the exhibition of the Bath and West 
of England Agricultural Society, which 
opens on the 6th day of June, 1881. 

The following prizes are offered for the 
first year’s exhibition, and are open to 
growers in any part of the United Kingdom. 

Prizes for Gardeners in Private 
Places. 

For the best bundle of Asparagus grown 
bv the exhibitor : 1st prize, £4; 2nd, 
£2 10s.; 3rd, £1 10s.; 4th, £i. The bundle 
of Asparagus is to consist of sixty heads. 
The prizes will be given to the largest 
Asparagus, provided it be in all other 
respects unobjectionable. Prizes will not 
be given where, in the opinion of the judge, 
there is no merit The Asparagus must 
be free of earth, and the bundles will be 
opened by the judges in all cases where 
they think it well to do so. No imperfect 
or “double” heads will count. 

Prizes for Amateurs not Employing 
any Regular Gardener. 

For the best fifty heads, £2 10s.; second 
prize, £1 10s.; third prize, 15s. Grown by 
the exhibitor. 

Prizes for Oottaarers. 

For the best twenty-five heads grown 
by the exhibitor, £1 10s.; 2nd, £1; 3rd, 
10a ; 4th, 5s. 

Prizes for Market Growers. 

For the market grower who shall exhibit 
the best three bundles, each containing 
one hundred heads, £5 5s. This prize is 
offered by the Bath and West of England 
Society. 

For the market grower in the county of 
Kent who shall exhibit the two best bundles 
of Asparagus, each containing one hundred 
heads : 1st prize, £3 3s.; 2nd, £2 2s. These 
prizes are offered by Mr. Samuel Spalding. 

Essential Points in the Production 
of Good Asparagus. 

The object of these prizes is the improve¬ 
ment of Asparagus culture in private 
gardens by the adoption of a much simpler 
and less expensive system than that now 
in use ; also the home supply of our markets, 
which at the present time are so largely 
supplied with foreign-grown Asparagus. 
Although the details of the system of growing 
good Asparagus require some little space to 
describe on paper, the essential differences 
betwen that and the system commonly 
employed in England are so very clear that 
they may be shortly stated. Each plant is 
treated os an individual—as a vigorous 
subject requiring much space in which to 
grow, if strong growth and strong shoots 
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are desired. Long experience has taught 
cultivators that smaller space than 4 ft. 
apart will not suffice to give the very best 
result. At first sight people in thi3 country 
might suppose that this means a waste of 
ground, but it really is not so. At first, 
when the plantation is young, waste of 
ground is avoided by taking a light crop 
off between the lines—say one of Kidney 
Beans or of early Patatoes; but after a good 
year’s growth, and when the Asparagus gets 
strong, its roots really occupy the whole 
space, and the result is so much more 
satisfactory than in the common way that 
the ground affords a better and more satis¬ 
factory return. There are two principal 
ways of growing this crop—one, devoting 
a certain portion of ground to it, as usual 
with us; the other alternating plants between 
Vines or small fruits, or placing a plant 
wherever there is room for one. This last 
way is important, because it may be carried 
out in small gardens everywhere, and by its 
means we should become more readily 
convinced of the value of giving plenty of 
room. Single plants here and there in the 
open spaces between bushes, fruits, or dwarf 
pyramidal Apple or Pear trees, or single 
lines, wherever room can be found for them, 
would, from the sufficient space allowed to 
each plant, soon convince all of the value 
of the system. 

Planting. —Healthy yearling plants are 
always chosen, and they are planted about 
the time, or a little before the time, when 
growth commences in spring. They are 
invariably planted in a shallow trench 
somewhat like a Celery trench—not quite 
so deep and not manured as that is, suppos¬ 
ing that the ground is in fair condition. 
In a trench about 8 in. deep the plants are 
placed on little low hillocks, and they 
are carefully attended to for the first 
year. The plants, be it noted, are 4 ft. 
apart in the line and 4 ft. apart in 
the trench. It will be noticed that the 
second essential difference between the 
common way—that in use with us—and 
the way it is now desired to make known 
is, that in garden soil of fair quality no 
manure is used at the time of planting. 
There are soils in which drainage and pre¬ 
paration might be required ; but, assuming 
that the soil is as good as garden soil 
generally is, no preparation whatever is 
given beyond the opening of the trench and 
the planting of each root in a little fine 
surface soil; the great expense which has 
been supposed to be necessary in the culture 
of this plant is, at the commencement at 
all events, avoided. It is when the plants 
begin to get strong and well established 
that a little manure is applied. There is 
thus a great economy in two things—in 
plants and in manure, which under the 
usual system with us is used to the most 
wasteful extent—so much so, indeed, as to 
seriously limit production by causing alarm 
as to expense. 

Staking. —A most important point is 
the regular staking of the plants, the stakes 
being firmly placed clear of the root and in 
a slanting position across the shoots of 


each plant to which they are loosely, but 
firmly tied. The stakes are usually of 
barked Oak branches about 4 ft. long, and 
calculated to last some years, but, failing 
these, any Hornbeam,Hazel, or stakes made 
from any other underwood will do. 

Blanching. —The question of blanching 
it, more or less, is apart from the question 
of cultivation, and people may adopt the 
only true system of culture without blanch¬ 
ing, if such be their taste. But a closer 
acquaintance with the subject will probably 
teach many that there is something in this 
despised system of blanching, which so 
many persons, lamentably ignorant on the 
subject beyond experiences of their own 
overcrowded and ill-grown beds, rush into 
the gardening papers to declare it to be an 
absurd practice. All good judges and good 
growors know that it is necessary in the 
highest culture, and to secure the most 
delicate flavour, and also to prevent the 
rising shoots breaking in warm weather into 
scales or leaves before they are fairly deve¬ 
loped. The best foreign Asparagus is 
blanched by piling little mounds of friable 
earth over the stools in spring. 

Home Culture.— Our markets are full 
of Asparagus in spring grown in other 
countries, sometimes hundreds of miles 
from London. It is a vegetable which 
perhaps more than any other loses quality 
every day after it is cut This is oue reason 
why it should be grown in our own country. 
The soil and the climate of England, in 
almost every county, are admirably suited 
for the production of Asparagus. Neverthe¬ 
less, not only do we not supply our own 
markets, but many possessing estates cannot 
get a good dish without sending to Covent 
Garden for it All this is wholly unne¬ 
cessary, for every farmer’s garden and every 
cottage garden might grow it well. In 
large places, where a few beds formed on a 
costly and wrong principle now furnish a 
very limited supply of very poor Asparagus, 
there ought to be an abundance for every¬ 
body. Our markets ought to be supplied 
by our own people, the early supplies coming 
from the south and the late ones from our 
I northern counties. 


Potato Growing. —I am much interested 
with the remarks on the Potato in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated from time to time, and I think 
it would be well if the writers would be good 
enough to give their best advice on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the noble tuber ; also the beat way to 
revent the ravages of the disease, as far as their 
nowledge goes. It would be of great import¬ 
ance to all those interested iu the matter, 
especially to those who suffer, in the midlands, 
like “ T. S.” I myself am situated in the heart 
of the midlands, viz., five miles north-east of 
Birmingham, on a rather cold and damp subsoil, 
rather lighter than I should wish it. It is an 
old garden that has seen more than a century; 
still, Potatoes are grown with satisfaction, both 
as regards size and quality, and that is the point 
I aim at. I do not under-estimate the value of 
maiden soil, but certainly would give 'my soil 
the preference. I believe in treating the Potato 
liberally ; I like to see a good robust growth, 
with plenty of distance between the rows and 
sets. Many make the mistake in planting too 
thickly, because the soil is kept shaded and 
damp, which is very injurious. Such kinds a^ 
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Schoolmaster, Snowflake, Beauty of Hebron, 
and Climax ought, in my opinion, to be 2 ft. 
between the rows and loin, between the sets. 
Stronger growers I would give at least 2 ft. 6 in. 
by IS in. By adopting the above plan I have 
been very successful as a competitor at many 
shows. Just a few remarks as to my mode of 
treatment. In the autumn, or when most con¬ 
venient, I give the ground a fair dressing of 
manuie, and also plenty of roadside parings, 
about .‘1 in. in thickness ; this is either dug in 
deeply or laid up in ridges to the action of the 
frost ; I prefer ridging, as the soil is kept much 
drier,, and it exposes a much larger surface to 
the atmosphere than when left level. In the 
spring I give the ground a dressing of burnt 
refuse ; the more charcoal it contains the better; 
this I apply while hot, and at the rate of six 
barrowloads to 8 yds. square. I think if “T. S.,” 
as “Market Gardener” speaks of, was to 
give his soil plenty of charred material it would 
be to his advantage, and he would be agreeably 
surprised when he digs his Potatoes for exhibi¬ 
tion, instead of finding the major part of his 
crop diseased, to find nice clean samples.—G. B., 
Enlhuiion. 

Capsicums. —Those who wish to grow 
Capsicums, either for decorative or other 
purposes, should now sow a little seed in a 
pan placed in a warm house. When up the 
plants should be grown on in a pit or frame 
where a moist atmosphere is maintained, and 
if placed close to the glass and abundance of 
water be given at the roots, in ten or twelve 
weeks they will make bushy plants about 18 in. 
in heiglr, loaded with bright golden or scarlet 
fruits, each as large as a Walnut. When skilfully 
grouped as regards colour, they are very 
attractive, a condition in which they will last 
for several months.—S. 

Ridge Cucumbers. —In favourable situa¬ 
tions Ridge Cucumbers may be grown without 



Gherkin of the r;j*Is markets. 


any assistance in the way of bottom-heat 
beyond that supplied by the sun ; but an early 
start, provided no sacrifice is made of health or 
vigour, means early production. I *ain not 
much in favour of putting out plants that 
have been started in a hotbed in pots, though 
I am free to admit that if the seed be sown in 
single pots, and plunged in a gentle hotbed 
almost close to the glass, there is no reason 
why they should not thrive well, if carefully 
hardened off and planted out under handlights 
or other protection ; but too often when raised 
in a hotbed in this way they are huddled up 
with other plants, and arc ultimately turned 
out with a weakened constitution, and perhaps 
covered with insects, and half the season is 
gone before they recover sufficient strength to 
bear fruit, and should the season turn out un¬ 
favourable many will perish without bearing 
fruit at all. A crop of Gherkins may be raised 
for pickling purposes by simply sowing the 
seeds in patches, five or six in a patch, 4 ft. or 
5 ft. apart, in well-prepared land early in 
June, without any special preparation beyond 
such good culture as is necessary for other crops 
of vegetables in garden cultivation. The 
aceomp mying woodcut represents the Gherkin 
or pickling Cucumber of the Paris market. — K. 

Mustard and Cre3s.—Most people, both 
in town and country, who have a few yards of 
garden land will now be thinking of sowing a 
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little Mustard and Cress. There is nothing 
better in the way of salad, if it can be grown 
tender and eaten while fresh i To ensure its 
being tender it should be grown rapidly. For 
those who do not possess a greenhouse or a glass 
frame I should advise waiting a week or two 
before sowing ; the seed gets starved if put in 
the ground too soon. Many salads are spoiled 
through want of care in the growing. Some are 
very gritty, and full of straws and sticks. To 
avoid this (after digging the soil well over, and 
levelling well) sow the seed thickly on the top 
of the soil, then take large sheets of brown 
paper, and cover over the seed, which will 
protect it from the beating rain and wind. Care 
must be taken to secure the corners of the paper 
with pegs or stones. In this way a very pleasant 
surprise may be given to children by writing 
in seeds their names, and when the seeds have 
struck root the papers may be removed, and 
then the names appear. In no case should 
Mustard and Cress seed be covered with soil. 
In conclusion, I should remind the reader that 
the brown paper absorbs the heat of the sun in 
the daytime, which facilitates growth, and it 
also keeps off any slight frosts there may be at 
night. The paper should not remain on seeds 
after they are in first leaf.—G. C. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


CAMELLIAS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Thf. Camellia has now given such good proofs 
of its ability to withstand, without injury, long 
periods of the most severe weather, that it may 
for the future be classed amongst reliable 
hardy shrubs. When the Laurustinus is cut to 
the ground, the common Laurel browned and 
disfigured, the Euonymus shorn of all its 
bright beauty, and even the Magnolia succumbs, 
the Camellia retains all its freshness. It is 
carious, considering the time that the Camellia 
has been in cultivation in this country, that its 
hardiness should not be more generally known. 
Timidity on the part of the owners may in a 
measure account for this, as many will be 
saying, “I prefer to keep my Camellias under 
glass, where I know that they will be safe.” 
This is all very well, but when a thrifty young 
Camellia can be purchased for about the price 
of a fair sized Conifer, there can be no reason 
v hy a specimen or two should not be planted in 
the open border. 

Inquiries are often made for evergreen wall 
plants such as will completely clothe a bare 
wall, grow in a comparatively sunless aspect, 
flower freely, and retain its verdure throughout 
the year. Well, the Camellia in itself fulfils all 
these desired conditions. The only objection 
to the Camellia is that it is not of such rapid 
growth as many desire to see in wall plants, but 
it is worth waiting for, and when well planted 
and tended it grows when once fairly established 
much more freely than when confined in pots. 
There is, indeed, no comparison between a plant 
whose roots can enjoy perfect freedom and one 
whose feeders are limited to a small portion of 
earth, for not only will longer and stronger shoots 
be made by a plant whose roots can travel far 
and wide in search of nutriment and moisture, 
bat the foliage will attain correspondingly large 
dimensions, and will take on the deep green hue 
of perfect health. 

It is a fact that the Camellia when in the open 
ground is much more indifferent as to soil than 
when grown under glass. Probably the roots 
become more vigorous and wiry, and can 
better master any difficulties that may come in 
their way ; at anyrate, I have seen Camellias 
thriving well and increasing yearly in vigour 
when planted in soil in the open ground that I 
certainly would not care to employ for pot cul¬ 
ture. Whoever has for natural staple a loam of 
average quality may expect to grow the Camel¬ 
lia with success without absolutely needing to 
do much to it, but anything approaching to clay 
must have its mechanical defects rectified, or 
but little progress will be made. 

There is no better compost for Camellias than 
peat and loam in equal proportions. Some ad¬ 
vise the addition of leaf mould, but I say beware 
of it, for it often contains the germs of a de¬ 
stroying agent in the shape of small pieces of 
wood or mast, which almost inevitably breed a 
powerful fungus, which, spreading on to the 
roots, literally eats them up. You may, if you 


like, add a little coarse sand, for this is anti¬ 
septic, and keeps the soil open and in a con¬ 
dition to be easily worked by the smallest 
roots. Take out the natural soil some 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. in depth, regulating the depth by 
the water level, for it is useless to go below 
this, and put in a drainage some 4 in. thick 
of brick rubbish, covering the same with 
whole turves, which will allow at all times 
of a free and unhindered passing away of 
surplus moistuie. Take care that your plants 
are healthy, and if the ball of soil is at all hard, 
pierce it in several places with an iron skewer, 
and in planting ram the compost well in around 
it, otherwise there is a danger of the water never 
penetrating the old soil and of the roots coming 
into and remaining in a dry state, and the 
eventual death of the plant. The best time 
to plant in the open ground is about the 
beginning of April, but the plants to be set 
out should have been kept quite cool through¬ 
out the winter, otherwise they receive a 
chill when all at once subjected to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of our spring climate. In any case I 
would counsel that some little protection against 
sharp frost* and chilling winds be afforded, so 
that the plants start into their new life with 
unimpaired constitutions. A few stakes placed 
around each plant, enveloping the same ia 
a mat, will amply suffice to render them 
comfortable and secure, and by the second 
winter they will have become sufficiently ac¬ 
climatised to bravedy resist winter’s fierce on¬ 
slaught. The one great drawback to the entirely 
successful culture of the Camellia in the openjs 
the liability to serious damage that the flowers 
experience when expanding. By cutting the 
blooms in the half-opened state, the injury to 
them may be avoided, and they will expand in 
water as well as on the tree. In conclusion, 
I think it proper to state that my remarks apply 
especially to the southern counties, though I 
do not doubt of the ability of the Camellia to 
exist unharmed far away into the north of this 
island. 

Mr. Roberts, of Penzance, says in The 
Garden , that one of the finest and best 
managed Camellia walls in England is at 
Scorrier. Its length isJSOft., ana it is about 
20 ft. high. We have Camellia trees in several 
gardens here, notably at Penalvern, where 
there ia the finest specimen in Cornwall ; 
there are also half-a-dozen magnificent plants 
at Pendrea Gulval. Penzance is of course 
mild, but that does not lessen the import¬ 
ance of the fact here cited, as the perfect 
hardiness of the plant is beyond all need 
of proof. Should these lines meet Mr. 
Roberts’ eye, perhaps ho could inform me 
whether any system of protection in the case 
of the wall is adopted when the plants are in 
flower. A wall 3S0 ft. in length covered with 
Camellias should be, when the blooms are 
expanding, a glorious vision of beauty. The 
Camellia is well worth building a wall for. 
By fleet. John Cornhill, 


Two Good Wall Shrubs. —Fremontia 
califomiea is a fine plant for a south wall, 
bearing, as it docs, large yellow flowers all the 
way up its growths. Another good wall plant, 
with a most deliciously scented flower, is 
Chimonanthus fragrans. It blooms in mid¬ 
winter, ia delightfully quaint, and perfectly j 
hardy. I often wonder these two plants are 
not oftener met with than they are.—F. M. 

Cutting Privet Hedges.— This is the | 
best season for reducing overgrown Privet 
hedges, and a good sharp hook with a rather j 
long handle is the best implement to use. ] 
Privet will bear cutting into the hard wood 
now, and Will soon break and become green 1 
again. It being a strong-growing and rooting 
plant, rather strong measures are required 
occasionally to keep it within bounds.—E. II. j 
Gardening in Towns.— Thinking that J 
the following may be of some use to persons 
living if not in towns, at least on the very I 
borders of them, where smoke, gas, and coal I 
dust injure many flowers, and the cold east 
winds in the north make it quite impossible to | 
keep alive many of the plants given out as 1 
hardy, I beg to state that very few of those 
plants advised in ‘ ‘ Town Gai dening ” will stand . 
the cold of this district, and perhaps it is due to 
this that our friend “ Disappointment ” has 
failed. We have a small, we may say very small, 
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garden, and even this looks very nice all the 
year round with very little attention ; one thing 
we advise, do not choose a large quantity of 
plants. Perhaps the soil is not so good as it 
might be ; if so, try sparingly a little chemical 
manure, which you may purchase for a very 
trifling sum from any good florist. Nasturtiums 
(tall)grow luxuriantly and flower in abundance, 
out beware of the caterpillars which infest these, 
and if they appear sprinkle a little soot over 
them and they will soon disappear. Virginian 
Creeper grows beautifully, and some kinds 
change their colour in autumn, when they look 
magnificent. Sweet Peas do not thrive where 
they are exposed to the wind, and the Blue 
Passion Flower does not flower here. The green 
shade of the Parsley has a very cooling look in 
the hot days of summer. Pansies, both white 
aud blue, planted alternatively, with Phlox 
behind them, and then the pretty little Lobelia 
at the back of that, make a very pretty broad 
bordering. Everyone knows the sweet smell of 
the Mignonette, and also of the Wallflower. 
The Auricula, China Aster, and the double 
and single Stock are certainly hardy. The 
Daisy makes a very good border.—P. H. B. 


FRUIT. 


NOTES ON VINE ENEMIES. 

Vines are liable to both diseases and insects, 
and in both cases prevention is better than cure. 

Mildew i3 a very destructive disease if neg¬ 
lected. In heavy soil we never see the least 
signs of it, although in light soil I have seen it 
affect Vines badly. Painting the hot-water 
pipes with fresh-slaked lime and sulphur soon 
destroys it; the best preventive is well-drained 
borders and a sweet, healthy atmosphere. 

Shanking. —This is another disease which 
often causes disappointment at the finish, as it 
attacks the stalks of the berries as the fruit 
begins to colour, arresting the ripening, and 
eventually causing the berries to drop off. In 
some cases it is caused by the roots being in 
uncongenial soil, or getting into a wet subsoil, 
to prevent which I always prefer concreting the 
bottom of the border. A good preventive is well 
ripening both wood and roots, thus preventing 
rank growth, the fruit on which is most liable to 
shank. 

Rust. —This is scarcely a disease, though 
a disfigurement. It is generally caused by over¬ 
heating the pipes, or sulphur left on them from 
the previous season, or cold draughts when the 
berries are setting. 

Warts or Excrescences.— These occur 
on the undersides of the leaves ; some contend 
that they do no harm, but I prefer being with¬ 
out them, as the leaves cup and are arrested in 
heir growth. They are caused by the atmosphere 
being over-charged with moisture and by in¬ 
sufficient ventilation. 

Scalding 1 . —To this some Grapes are more 
subject than others ; it occurs at stoning time. 
Early ventilatiou and a cool atmosphere are the 
best preventives. 

Red Spider. —This, if neglected, soon 
spreads all over the house, destroying the foliage 
and weakening the Vines. A want of root- 
action and a dry atmosphere encourages it; in 
guarding against it, cleanliness, and painting the 
hot pipes with sulphur and milk, or with new 
slaked lime is best, but such mixtures are 
difficult to clean off the pipes. 

Mealy Bug and Thnps. —These are often 
introduced into Vineries through growing plants 
in them, aud if once they get a footing tr;cy are 
difficult to get rid of until the foliage drops. If 
the bug gets into the bunches, take a light peg , 
with a small piece of sponge tied to the end of 
it, dip it in spirits of turpentine, and merely 
touch the insect; this will destroy it. J. S. 


Profitable Strawberry Culture. —A 
labourer of my acquaintance having a garden 
75 ft. long by 12 ft. wide has for several years 
cultivated Strawberries for sale as follows : 
He commenced by making two beds across the 
middle of his garden, each bed being 4 ft. wide. 
The variety plauted was Rivers’ Eliza, a free- 
bearing kind which appears to suit his soil, 
which is of a light character. On the outer sides 
of these two beds ho planted three rows of 
Early Ashleaf Potatoes, which he lifted about 
the end of June. The land thus cleared early 
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was raked level, so that the Strawberry runners 
could overrun it and establish themselves and 
produce a crop the following season. Next year 
he planted Early Ashleaf Potatoes as before up 
to the Strawberry runners produced the previous 
summer, lifted the Potatoes at the end of June, 
and levelled the land again for runners. He 
called this system 4 ‘ a travelling Strawberry 
bed,” a designation which it well deserved, for 
the whole garden soon became covered with 
Strawberry plants. About the third year the 
two beds first planted became exhausted, and 
the plants were dug in along with a good por¬ 
tion of manure. In the spring a crop of Kidney 
Potatoes was taken off the land thus bared, and 
Strawberry runners allowed to establish them¬ 
selves. Each succeeding year this practice was 
followed. There are many persons who have 
gardens the soil of which is so light that all 
attempts to cultivate Strawberries in them have 
been unsuccessful. Where clay cannot readily be 
obtained, road scrapings can generally be had 
for nothing. In preparing a plot of land, let a 
good portion of these be incorporated with the 
soil and also some good manure. Tread the beds 
down firmly and then plant the runners about 
15 in. apart, and a fair crop may bo produced 
the first year. Strawberry runnors procured 
from a distance always do tetter than those 
from one’s own garden.—H. T. 

Raspberries under Trees.— As the 
Raspberry naturally likes a shady situation, 
good crops of it may be obtained from canes 
grown under fruit trees where little else would 
succeed. Let plantations therefore of one or two 
good kinds be made under fruit trees, and never 
dig amongst them, as it injures the roots which 
ramify close to the surface of the soil. Keep 
weeds down with tho hoe. In July when the 
fruit is ripening, if the weather be dry give 
abundance of water, otherwise the fruit will be 
small; even liquid manure given every week at 
that time has a wonderful effect in increasing 
the crop. In winter give a coating of manure, 
the liquid portion of which gets washed into the 
soil during winter, and about February prick in 
the soiled part with a spade or fork by merely 
turning it over and covering it with one or two 
inches of the soil. Cut down the canes to 3 ft. 
and stake them in the usual way. Quito as 
much fruit will be got from a cane 2£ ft. in 
length as from one 4 ft., and in the case of a 
low fruiting cane, the fruit has a better chance 
of escaping without injury to birds. The suckers, 
which grow rapidly in summer, spread out 
their foliage, and cover the fruit with 3-ft. canes, 
and the finest fruit is always found under dense 
foliage. In order to give an idea of the value 
of a Raspberry plantation under fruit trees, I 
may state that one 20 yards long and 4 yards 
broad in a north aspect has been known to 
yield from 50 to 60 quarts of fruit during the 
summer. The fruit should be gathered three or 
perhaps four times a week. The Raspberry crop 
never fails like that of other fruit, but the 
lants must be freely watered, as water is always 
eneficial when the fruit is ripenin".—T. 


Annual Chrysanthemums.— Both the 
double and single kinds of annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are excellent border plants, and their 
blossoms are very useful for cutting for vases 



Annual Chrysanthemum (C. carinatum). 


and nosegays. One of the best, C. Bur- 
ridgoanum, isacompact and bushy-habited plant, 
and bears largo golden-yellow flowers, each 


having a dark purplish-brown zone and a purple 
I eye or disc, the colours being very bright and 
well-defined. Other good kinds are: Coronarium, 
yellow, single and semi-double ; C. nanum. new 
dwarf var., double white and yellow mixed ; 
Carinatum, white and yellow ray, brown centre ; 
C. aureum flore-pleno, double yellow ; C. atro- 
coccineum, dark crimson-brown variety; C. 
Dunnetti, new white double and semi-double 
varieties; C. hybridum, new double and semi¬ 
double varieties, several shades purple rays ; C. 
venustum, ray florets stained with purple ; C. 
Lord Beaconsfield, an improved form of pre- 



Anuual Chrysanthemum (C. inodorum pleuissimum). 


ceding, maroon ; C. inodorum plenissimutn, 
finely cut foliage, pure white, double flowers. 
The seed should be sown in open beds or borders 
in April or May where the plants are to flower, 
or they may be sown earlier in pans or boxes of 
light, rich earth, in a pit or frame, from which 
they can be transplanted after all danger from 
frost is over. Planted singly in rich soil in an 
open and sunny position, they form the most 
beautiful of all composite-flowered annuals, and 
well deserve culture. They generally bloom 
in July and August, and last until cut down by 
frost. 

Spring-blooming Annuals —Two or 
three of these deserve special mention on account 
of their undoubted beauty. One of these is the 
charming Collinsia verna, but it is seldom met 
with. The seeds should be sown thinly in lines 
soon after it is gathered ; in due course it will 
germinate, and being of a very hardy character 
it stands the winter and flowers along with the 
Daffodils in spring. It is said that its seeds will 
not germinate unless sown soon after they are 
ripe. Collinsia violacea is a later introduction, 
which, like C. verna, should bo sown in autumn 
to bloom in Bpring. It is a very showy annual, 
but nevertheless it is not a favourite. Then 
there is the exquisitely charming Leptosiphon 
roseus, one of the most lovoly of dwarf spring- 
flowering annuals. It should lie sown in autumn 
by casting a little seed over the bed and then 
thinly surfacing it with tine soil. It will grow 
freely, and in spring form a carpet of a delicate 
soft, pinkish blush. It is one of those useful 
flowers that should find a place in every garden. 

Tropseolum speclosum.— I have grov n 
this valuable creeper for the last six years both 
in the north and south of Scotland. In the 
south I had it planted along with Clematises, 
such as C. Jackinani, and let it creep over tho 
whole plant, and the effect was all that could bo 
desired. I had it planted in the north to cover 
a wall 4 ft. high, quite close to the front door. 

I found the plant quite hardy. It had a Bouth 
aspect, with IS in. of good loam to grow in. We 
put about 3 in. or 4 in. of rotten manure over 
the roots in winter and removed it iu spring, 
when growth commenced. The roots wander 
away from where you waut them, which is a 
drawback. Last spring we had the plants care¬ 
fully lifted with a steel fork, and added some 
fresh soil, and planted them again, and as tho 
roots were pretty strong and getting the fresh 
roil they did better last summer than ever we 
taw them before.—J. Jeffrey, 
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FLOWERS FOR CLAYEY SOIL. 

Tiie following annuals do well in a stiff soil 
resting on clay from 3 in. to 1 ft. high : Silone 
pendula and its varieties, Leptosiphon, all 
varieties; 1 ft. to 18 in. high: Clarkia pul- 
chella and varieties, Godetia Whitneyi and 
varieties, Convolvulus minor, Crimson Flax, 
annual Chrysanthemums ; 2 ft. high : Godetia 
The Bride, Clarkia elegans and varieties, 
(.'limbers, Convolvulus major, Canary Creeper, 
Sweet Peas. Other annuals can be grown by 
lightening the soil with sand and wood ashes 
where they are to be sown, or by raising little 
hillocks of soil along the borders: this applies 
especially to the dwarfer sorts. Of half-hardy 
annuals of easy culture the following will do if 
sown in boxes in a sunny greenhouse window, 
and planted out as soon as they are large enough 
to handle in well dug, well manured soil : Ten- 
week Stocks, Indian and Japanese Pinks, and 
Phlox Drummondi, both the grandi flora and 
compacta varieties; Antirrhinums will flower in 
sunny positions the first year treated in the 
same way; they are very showy amongst shrubs ; 
the soil for them should be well mixed with old 
mortar or lime in some form. Whero planting 
can be done in March 
and April it is not neces- 


break it well up in autumn and expose it to 
frost, turning it over when workable,so as to get 
it all frozen. When a dry thaw occurs the clay 
will be found quite loose and friable, and should 
be at once mixed with sand and ashes before 
rain falls to consolidate it. J. D. 

Salvia splendens miniata.— This is the 
best of all the varieties of S. splendens. Its habit 
of growth is compact and shot t-jointed ; its leaves 
are smaller and darker green than those of the 
type, and they are more heart-shaped. It is a 
very free-flowering plant, and one which throws 
out a number of spikes at one timeof the brightest 
scarlet; even in the case of small plants it flowers 
very freely.—U. B. 


Treatment of Herbaceous Borders. 

—Most of the plants will be above ground, and 
the mulching material put on early in the winter 
ought to be dug in ; for this operation use a fork 
in preference to the spade. Should the Grass 
need edging, it can be done at the same time, 
' thereby imparting to the whole a neat appear¬ 


sary to trust to annuals 
for tho decoration of a 
garden the first sum¬ 
mer. Florists’ Anemones 
and Ranunculus may 
be planted at once to 
flower in May and June. 
Japanese Anemones 
planted now will flower 
well in September. 
Gladioli planted in April 
will make a fine show 
in the autumn months. 
Border Carnations may 
still be planted. Pyre- 
thrums may be planted 
at once, and are showy, 
well-behaved plants, 
flowering twice in a sea¬ 
son, and little known in 
small gardens. A good 
dozen are Niveum ple¬ 
num, Le Mont Blanc, 
Solfaterre, Lady 
Blanche, Nancy, Ceres, 
Captain Nares, Fulgens 
plenissima, Gloire de 
Stalle, Herman Stenger, 
Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Rubrum plenum. These 
may be almost said to 
supersede the Chrysan¬ 
themum for [out-door 
decoration on cold soils, 
the flowers being simi¬ 
lar, and the habit of 
the plants much neater 
when out of bloom, 
and they are thoroughly 
hardy. Perennial 
Phloxes may still be 





Canary Creeper (Tropneolum cauaricnse). 


planted, and should be in 


every garden ; they produce splendid heads of 
bloom, are useful for cutting, and are very bright 
and showy in colour. Good beds may be made 
of them alone, as they vary in height from 
1 ft. to 3 ft. A good and varied dozen for a 
small garden are Auguste Riviere, Coccinea, 
David Syme, Henry Cannell, James Cocker, 
Larina, Mons. Marin Saison, Princess of Wales, 
Roi de Roses, Triomphe du Parc de Neuilly, 
Virgo Maria, William Veitch. Pansies make 
a grand show in positions shaded from the mid¬ 
day sun. A packet each of Belgian and show 
Pansies sown in the greenhouse now, and planted 
out as soon as large enough, will make plants 
which wfll bloom nearly the whole summer. A 
depth of 2 ft. of soil should be provided for all 
these plants except the Ranunculus, florists’ 
Anemones, and Pansies, for which 18 in. is 
sufficient. Clay can be made suitable for plants 
quickly by digging into it turf, or the parings of 
country roadsides and sand, taking care to bury 
the turf deep enough to prevent its springing. 
This with a little guano, or Clay’s Fertiliser, I 
have found better than fresh manure; but where 
thoroughly rotted manure can be had that with 
sand and wood ashes answers best. The simplest 
way to make good garden soil out of clay is to I 


ance. Be very careful not to disturb the roots 
of any kind of Lilies, as they, more than most 
subjects, are impatient of any interference at 
this season. Summer and autumn-blooming 
herbaceous plants, such as Phloxes, Asters, or 
any flowers that exist in large masses when the 
season iB considerably advanced, it will be well 
to divide at the present time, as by this means 
their roots will be placed within reach of fresh 
soil, which will strengthen them and enablethem 
to bloom better. It is necessary to keep well 
back in the border tall-growing plants of this 
description, but as far as possible avoid plant¬ 
ing them where the ground is occupied with the 
roots of deciduous trees, as herbaceous plants 
have but a very poor chance of success under 
such circumstances ; yet as in such situations 
it does not look well to have the ground bare, 
there is nothing better suited than the strongest 
tall-growing varieties of Michaelmas Daisies and 
Golden Rods, to assist which in such positions 
an extra liberal dressing of manure should be 
given every spring, digging the ground with the 
spade a full spit in depth, which will cut off 
the obtruding roots, and for a considerable 
portion of the summer spare the plants being 
affected by them. Any choice plants that are 


subject to the attacks of slugs will be benefited 
by an inch of coal ashes being placed round their 
collars, which, though it will not altogether 
prevent the slugs from attacking them, will in 
a great measure hinder them from harbouring 
under the plants. 

Climbing Tropaaolums.— These are the 
easiest grown and most attractive of climbers. 
They may be used for covering walls, for drap¬ 
ing balconies, and window boxes, or they may 
be grown on round or pyramidal shaped trellises. 
Masses of shrubs look none the worse for a little 
lighting-up during the summer months by means 
of the climbing forms of the Tropaeolum, such 
as Lobbianum and canariense ; and if a few 
seeds of these be dropped into the ground just 
behind any dense stiff-growing shrubs, they will 
soon grow and attach their young shoots to 
them, and then run about and flow-er with great 
freedom. Especially are the small-flowered and 
more refined forms of the Lobbianum section 
suitable for this purpose, as they are nothing 
without support, and yet do not grow with that 
degree of coarseness that characterises the com¬ 
moner kinds. The more varied the colours used 
the better. At no time need these creepers 
look unsightly, as when they are killed by the 
early autumn frosts they can soon be pulled off 
the shrubs ; and if the growth has not been too 
luxuriant the shrubs will be but little the worse 
for their summer dress. Once get a good plant, 
and it can be easily maintained from year to 
year by self-sown seed. Deep digging amongst 
Shrubs should be avoided ; the surface should 
only be slightly pointed with a fork, or kept 
free from wcedB with the hoe. For window 
boxes or small gardens the seed may be sown 
in small pots in March and be transplanted 
when strong enough. Mixed with Clematis 
the Canary Creeper is very effective, and if a 
few plants of Eccremocarpus scaber be added, 
the trio is complete and effective. 


SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 

Now that the busy time for seed £owing has 
arrived it may not be amiss to give a few hints 
concerning the sowing of small seeds, which so 
often xiuzzle the inexperienced to get up. Many 
who succeed perfectly well with large and 
moderate-sized seeds utterly fail when such as 
are distinguished by adust-like, minute nature are 
in question. And yet there is no more difficulty- 
in inducing the free germination of the smallest 
seed than of one as large as a Pea, providing the 
operation of sowing is set about in the right 
way. The successful germination of small seeds 
hinges more upon previous preparation than 
upon after care, and the most tender solicitude 
will fail in inducing free growth when the bed 
is not made to the liking of the seed. I wish 
to impress this fact upon those who may be in¬ 
tending to commit seed of small size to the soil, 
either under glass, or in the open air, for too 
frequently it is a case of more haste less speed, 
and the grower at last, but too late, recognises 
the fact that something more than just burying 
the seeds in the soil is necessary to obtain a full 
measure of success. In the first {dace the com¬ 
post employed cannot well be too sweet and 
porous, for it must be remembered that the 
delicate rootlet that first enters the soil is, in 
the case of small seeds especially,endow-ed with 
an extremely sensitive organisation, and is really 
notable to force its way through earth surcharged 
with moisture and impurities, the consequence 
being that where this point has not been well 
attended to, germination does not proceed 
beyond the first stage, and decay and death 
ensue. Therefore, take special care that all 
soil used in seed sowing has been every particle 
of it subjected to the purifying influence of the 
elements, to tho extent of entirely eliminating 
all noxious gases, and bringing it into such a 
free mellow state that it cannot well clog or 
become sour when moistened. Leaf-mould 
should largely enter into compost intended for 
seed sowing, except in the case of such seeds as 
require peat in a pure state, and there are not 
many such. Two-thirds of this material and 
one-third fibrous loam will suit most soft-wooded 
plants, adding to it quite one-fifth of silver 
sand, which not only when intimately mixed 
with the soil seems to keep it free and more 
susceptible to atmospheric influences, but it 
appears to enlist a stimulating effect upon the 
tender fibres of delicate-rooted subjects. Good 
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drainage is essential, bnt there is no need to go 
to such extremes as many do in thiB respect. 
All that we require is that stagnation be effec- 
tually provided against, and 1 in. of crocks in a 
6-in. pot will make all safe, especially if a little 
Cocoa-fibre or some rough material is placed 
thereon. 

The soil when used should be neither wet nor 
dry, but in that intermediate state which, 
whilst not requiring heavy waterings to 
thoroughly moisten, is not wet enough to en¬ 
danger its becoming unduly close when placed 
in the pots. Do not press it down with the 
fingers, but simply tap the pot smartly on the 
bench, which will amply suffice to settle it as 
firmly as is desirable. Then, having made the 
surface firm and smooth, water so as to 
thoroughly moisten the whole body of soil 
in the pot. The best way is to give a gentle 
watering, allow the soil to absorb the moisture 
thus given, and then water again an hour or so 
at ter wards. In this manner so much water is 
not needed, and every particle of soil becomes 
thoroughly moistened thiough. All this may 
appear tedious to some, but, as I have previously 
mentioned, it is on the preparations made 
previous to sowing that success depends, and 
whoever is not willing to go about the work in 
a thorough and efficient manner should give up 
the idea of raising small seeds altogether. 

The work being thus far advanced, wo now 
proceed to the actual sowing of the seeds. 
These, when of a minute, dust-like character— 
such as Begonia, Petunia, Primula, Ac., are 
beat without any covering of soil, or, at the most, 
a light dusting of fine silver sand, those of 
larger calibre requiring just enough very fine 
soil to bury them. The soil used for covering 
should be finely sifted, should be very sandy, 
and used in an almost dry state, finishing off 
with a level surface. This latter point is of 
considerable importance, as when the covering 
is gently pressed, so as to create a perfectly even 
surface, the seed is then buried to one uniform 
depth, and comes up all at about the same time. 
The covering of the soil with Moss is often prac¬ 
tised, but 1 do not advise this in the present 
instance, as these small seeds generally come up 
in a short time after sowing, and it is important 
that the first signs of germination be at once 
perceived, and the daily removal of the Moss is 
a troublesome operation. The better way, and 
one that answers quite os well in maintaining 
the surface soil in a moist state, is to cover the 
pot with a piece of paper, placing thereon a 
pane of glass. In tnis manner the seed is 
screened from the light, which it must be when 
not buried, is not subjected to atmospheric 
changes, and may be examined with ease by the 
grower when he wishes to do so. 

If the above directions have been faithfully 
carried out, and the pot is so placed as not to 
be in any way exposed to currents of air, there 
will be no need to water until the young plants 
make their appearance. It is wonderful the 
difference in tne germination of seed and the 
growth of the seedlings when thus raised ,to 
whst is experienced when recourse is had to 
watering to keep the soil moist, and all who 
have had great difficulty in getting up small 
seeds in the ordinary way of sowing will find 
their troubles cease by adoptiug this method. 
When only an ordinary greenhouse is at the 
disposal of the grower he should provide himself 
with a handlight, in which to place the pots, so 
that they are protected against the drying air 
which must of necessity be admitted into a 
structure containing a miscellaneous collection 
of plants. B. C. W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 

Now that Chrysanthemums are getting more 
and more every year into favour, perhaps a few 
observations, the result of four years’ experience, 
st least as far as their cultivation in pots is con¬ 
cerned, may be welcome to some who are only 
just beginning to take them in hand. To begin 
at the beginning ; let us suppose that the would- 
be grower has been captivated by Borne good 
display, such as that which may vearly be seen 
in the Temple Gardens and elsewhere, and that 
he has noted down the names of the sorts which 
pleased him most, he naturally asks how he cau 
grow plants equally fine, and where he can ob¬ 
tain cuttings. In the first place, be it stated 
that, in order to grow Chrysanthemums in per¬ 
fection, they must lie raised from cuttings every 


year, for plants obtained by dividing the old 
stools will not produce such fine blooms as plants 
raised annually from cuttings. It would there¬ 
fore seem obvious that the beginner has an 
equally good chance with the grower who could 
procure his cuttings from his own plants as 
early as lie wished ; but that is not the case, for 
it is almost impossible to obtain fine stocky- 
rooted suckers or cuttings very early in the 
season, unless one has old plants from which to 
obtain them. I would therefore recommeud the 
purchase of rooted cuttings in the spring, which 
any of the leading nurserymen can supply, and 
which I believe are usually sent out early in 
April. These, if well attended to, will make 
good plants in autumn, and will generally sup¬ 
ply a good stock of early cuttings. This is a 
much safer plan than trusting to unrooted cut¬ 
tings in the winter sent by post. At all events 
I recommend, in the case of the large-flowering 
varieties, that the cuttings should be taken as 
early as possible, say about the middle or not 
later than the end of November. Do not take 
any cuttings of shoots that may be on the old 


from these into their blooming pots without 
danger. I use no leaf-mould in the compost 
after they have left the cutting-pot, but simply 
fibrous loam (which may be used quite freshly 
cut), and any well-rotted manure in moderation 
at first, but later on in larger quantities, accord¬ 
ing to the condition of the loam. The finest 
stimulant is manure collected fresh from the 
stable and stored in a sufficient quantity to heat 
a little, when it should be worked through a 
fine sieve until thoroughly broken up. If very 
largo blooms be desired I do not stop the plants 
at all ; but I have grown plants in 12-in. pots of 
some of the large-flowering sorts, like Empress 
of India, with a dozen or moro stems and as 
many blooms, each measuring quite 6 in. in dia¬ 
meter. Plants of the above-named variety 
would in that case be about 5 ft. high when in 
bloom, but would, of course, attain a greater 
height if kept unstopped. If considered desir¬ 
able to stop the plants, with a view to making 
bushy specimens or increasing the number of 
blooms, this should be done when they are about 
G in. high, taking care not to cut the points 



Large flowered Chrysanthemums. 


stem*', but choose short, sturdy suckers with a 
portion of root attached to them if pos¬ 
sible, and pot each separately in a small 3-in. 
pot in fibrous loam, mixed with a little leaf- 
mould if the loam be heavy. The soil should not 
be too wet. Place the young plants on a bed of 
coal-ashes under a cold frame close to the glass, 
keep them pretty close till they are established, 
after which they cannot have too much air, and 
only need protection from severe frost, heavy 
rains, or cold, cutting winds. It is a mistake 
to winter them in a greenhouse, as they are 
never so healthy, and are apt toAbecome tender 
and weakly even with abundance of air, and to 
suffer if the atmosphere of the house be kept too 
dry. Supply them continually with water, and 
as the spring advances, watch their roots care¬ 
fully and shift the plants into larger pots before 
they become pot-bound. They should not, how¬ 
ever, receive their first shift until the roots 
have well penetrated the drainage, as harm 
might result before spring growth had well 
begun. I prefer only to give a small shift for 
the first one, say, into 4-in. pots, but after¬ 
wards they may go into 7-in. or 8-in. pots, and 


It is a bad plan to let them grow longer than is 
intended, and then to top them back several 
inches. B. H. M. 


Spent Tan as Manure.— Questions have 
been asked by several correspondents of Garden¬ 
ing as to the uses of tan as a manure. In a some¬ 
what dry state I find it very valuable in absorbing 
liquid and gaseous matters when mixed with 
half liquid manure. In this way the manure in 
deprived of its offensive appearance and smells 
while its best properties are preserved. The 
mixture, applied as a top-dressing during its, 
winter and spring months to the ground on which 
Cauliflowers and Cabbages are grown, produces 
a wonderful effect, and by its assistance I am 
enabled to grow fine, succulent examples of these 
vegetables, as well as Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, 
Ac., on soil extremely thin and poor, and which 
produces very poor specimens if treated in tho 
ordinary way. When it can bo obtained in 
quantities from the tan works, it makes one o 
the best and cheapest materials for mulching 
known ; but it is decidedly preferable to use it 
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m a decayed state only. It may not be generally 
known that fresh tan and stablo litter mixed 
make a hotbed very much superiorto stable-yard 
manure alone, and even superior to one of litter 
and leaves. For Cucumbers and Melons I 
always uso tan and litter iu equal proportions, 
and I find that tho mixture suits them admirably. 
-A. H. H. 3 


THE DOMINO WEEK’S WORK. 

Retracts from a Garden Diary, March 14 to 19. 

Thinning Grapes. Digging ground lately cleared of 
Celery for Onions. Sowing west border with Carrots 
Sprinkling with artilleial manure, cultivating, ami 
drilling south border for Potatoes. Propagating 
Verbenas nnd Agcratums. Sowing Lobelias and 
Schizanthuses. Earthing up Potatoes in frames 
Sowing east border with Student Parsnip and James' 
Intermediate Carrot. Planting south border with Alpha 
King of the Earlios, and Early Hamsworth Potatoes 
Planting llrst batch of Melons. Tying Tomatoes iu 
fruiting pit. Tying Cucumbers. Potting Penis. Sowing 
first batch of Turnips between Rhubarb. Sowing first 
batch of Celery. Hoeing and cleaning Asparagus beds. 
Sowing Pyrethrums. Thinning Mignonette in poU. 
Sowing Begonia seeds. staking and tying Roses 
Propagating Begonias. Planting Potatoes. Pruning 
and nailing Pears and Morello Cherries. Getting Roses 
Deutzias, Ac., tliat have l»een forced from cold houses to 
the open air. Potting Gloxinias, Calanthes, and 
Calceolarias. Staking Pyramid Apples ; also first crop 
of Peas outside. Clearing ground of Brussels Sprouts, 
Ac. Sowing Poinsottia seed and a pan of Lavender. 
Clearing ofl and cultivating ground for Potatoes. Plant¬ 
ing Tnlern.ttional Kidney Potatoes. Pruning and nail 
ng Cherries and Eiga on east wait Getting half-hardy 
plants out of span-roofed hoase. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —In the early house it will be neces¬ 
sary to get all thinning of bunches and berries 
finished without delay, as every hour lost in the 
performance of this tedious operation places a 
useless strain upon the Vines. When the thin¬ 
ning has been brought to a close the inside 
borders should be well mulched with short horse 
manure, and copiously watered to an extent that 
will ensure the proper moistening of the soil 
quite down to the drainage. All available sur¬ 
faces should be syringed twice a day; in the 
morning with clear water, and at night with 
some stimulating liquid where the Vines show 
signs of weakness. From this time until the 
Grapes are stoned gross laterals only should be 
stopped, and a little night air with the tempera¬ 
ture standing at 60 p will increase the vigour of 
the Vines. Give a little air at 70° ; gradually 
raise tho day temperature to 80°, and close iu 
time for it to run up to 85° under the influence 
of solar heat. Pay attention to the daily rou¬ 
tine in succession and late houses. Ply the 
syringe vigorously until the bunches approach 
the flowering stage, unless they show signs of 
running too much to tendrils, when a higher 
and drier temperature will counteract this sure 
rign of imperfectly-ripened wood. Where 
planting Vines is contemplated, the drainage and 
compost thould be prepared in advance ; and if 
the internal borders can be made a fortnight 
before the Vines are ready, the soil will be 
getting dry and warm and in the 4 best possible 
oondition for their reception. 

Glasshouses. 

Winter-blooming Begonias should now be cut 
over, and a stock of cuttings put in. Where a 
regular supply of flowers is required, few plants 
surpass Begonias, taking them all the year 
round. Gardenias and Tabermemontanas 
swelling their buds and trusses should be 
liberally fed with liquid manure. A useful 
lant now in flower is Centradenia rosea ; it is 
istinct, and valuable both for house and con¬ 
servatory decoration. Achimenes that have 
commenced to grow freely may now be propa¬ 
gated, using for the purpose the young growing 
points. As soon as seedling Gloxinias are fit to 
handle, these should be pricked out into pans or 
round the edges of small pots, using an open 
peaty soil, with a liberal addition of sand. 
Continue to pot on young stock of every kind, 
but avoid overcrowding the houses. 

Ferns. —It is very important that every 
kind of Fern should be grown in the temperature 
most suitable to it, especially during the deve¬ 
lopment of the young frond*, otherwise no class 
of plants sutlers more quickly from insect pests. 
Plants intended for cutting purposes, and 
which are now growing freely, must be 
gradually inured to more airy structures than 
tho Fernery. When the frondB of these are 
fully developed the plants may bo placed during 


the summer in any cool, shady house ; and 
when the fronds are cut they may be again 
introduced to heat, when a quick growth of 
fronda will be produced, which will be valuable 
during winter. Plants growing in temperate 
and cool houses on rock work should now re¬ 
ceive a top-dressing, placing a little rough com¬ 
post round their collars to induce a good ramifi¬ 
cation. Surface the soil over with flaky Mom 
to keep the roots cool and moist, and to assist in 
keeping up a healthy degree of moisture in the 
house. 

Large greenhouse Palms should also roceive a 
good top-dressing, using for them a good strong 
loam, with the addition of a little peat, to pre¬ 
vent too much cohesiveness. A few standards 
of Plumbago capensis and a few of the beat 
varieties of Lantanas should now be “ run up.” 
They will look well in tho conservatory during 
the late summer months ; and than these few 
plants are more graceful or beautiful when 
grown as standards. Liliumsof the lancifolium 
type will now require a rich top-dressing of fibry 
loam and manure. A good Datch of shrubby 
Calceolarias should now be potted, to succeed 
those lifted from beds in autumn. The best for 
this purpose is the old aurea floribunda. Plants 
potted at once will bo found very useful for 
decorative purposes during June and July. 
Keep them well fumigated, aud grow them m 
cool frames. 

Flower Garden. 

Any beds or borders dug up roughly before 
winter set in should now be forked over, 
thoroughly pulverising the soil as the work pro¬ 
ceeds, so that rains may pass rapidly through it, 
and that the sun and wind may warm and aerate 
it. Where spring gardening is properly carried 
out, beds that were planted in autumn with bulbs 
and flowering plants, either herbaceous or bien¬ 
nials, will now need carefully going over, filling 
up all gaps from the reserve garden and pressing 
the soil around the stems of any that have been 
loosened by recent gales. Pansies and similar 
plants are greatly benefited by having any long 
shoots belonging to them carefully and firmly 
pegged down evenly over the surface of the beds. 
Where a gool supply of comparatively tender 
annuals,suob asNemophilasand Virginian Stocks, 
was sown in small pots late in the autumn and 
wintered in cold pits, they may now be eafely 
planted out, provided they have been carefully 
hardened oil by full exposure on all occasions 
when the temperature was above tho freezing 
point. As the flowers of Hyacinths progress 
above ground they must be carefully staked and 
tied, otherwise they are very liable to be broken 
oil by rough winds. The general pruning of 
Hoses must now be proceeded with. Dwarfs on 
their own rputs are, as a rule, the best for flower 
garden decoration. If a large portion of the old 
wood be cut out aud the strongest shoots of pre¬ 
ceding years cut in about oue-third of their 
length and pegged down with’stout wooden pegs, 
they will flower their entire length. Instead 
of digging Rose beds, we usually remove a little 
of the surface-soil, apply a coat of thoroughly 
rotted manure, and cover it with good loam. 
This will be worked in during the season, and 
will keep the plants in luxuriant health. 
Amongst the most continuous flowerers must be 
reckoned the pink and crimson Chinas ; these 
in single beds or in pairs by the margins of 
walks in pleasure grounds are always gay with 
blossoms from early in June until severe frosts 
cut off the latest blooms. 

Where hardy flowers of a permanent’cha- 
racter are employed, such as tho commoner sorts 
of bulbs, Primroses, &c., the ground will now 
present a gay appearance. Any mixed varieties 
of Primroses should be marked now when they 
are in bloom, and lifted as soon as the blooming 
season is over. In beds of simple design, such 
as circles, ovals, or squares, cut in the turf in 
snug sheltered corners where evergreens form 
cosy nooks, Dielytra spectabilis looks well in 
early summer, and it may be succeeded by 
Dahlias, Cannas, or any of the numerous fine- 
foliaged plants that are now turned out-of- 
doors in summer. It is not only the extent but 
the variety introduced into flower gardens that 
makes them welcome to the majority of visitors. 
Gardens both large and small are benefited by 
such changes. 

Dahlias.— Cuttings must now be put in of 
all the varieties as fast as they can be obtained. 
They should be takes off when they are about 


2 in. in length. Place each entting in a small 
flower-pot, and plunge the pots closely together 
in the mild heat of an ordinary manure frame, 
keeping the latter close till the cuttings are 
rooted. They will not all form roots about the 
same time; some will take many weeks ; the 
gross growths with hollow stems take the longest 
time. Now is the time to procure plants of the 
single varieties. Paragon is the best; D. 
coccinea is very beautiful; and D. lutea should 
certainly be grown. Cuttings of these must be 
put in the same as those of the choicer doable 
varieties. 

HollyhookS. —It is now getting too late to 
propagate any more of these. If the plants 
propagated during the last two months are now 
well rooted, see that they are repotted at once 
into 5-in. pots. Hollyhocks require and well 
deserve careful attention at this season of the 
year. As soon as these young plants will stand 
the exposure, the lights should be drawn quite off 
the frames, so that the plants are lolly exposed 
to the air on all sides. Well-established plants 
will now be ready for planting out; and if the 
weather continues favourable see that this is 
done. 

Pinks. —Plants in bedBare now starting into 
growth. Let the surface of the ground between 
them be stirred up a little as may be required. 
It may also lie desirable to mulch the surface as 
previously directed. Plants of the forcing 
varieties are very small thiB year ; but tho» 
who have them should now force them along in 
heat, in order that early flowers may be 
obtained, and also that the small side growths 
should be produced for early pipings. As soon 
as they are ready, these may be put in in a 
hotbed, where they will speedily produce 
plants. 

Ohoioe Hardy Plants in Pots.— The 
interest in these rapidly increases, and so many 
beautiful and engaging plants claim attention 
that it is most difficalt to know when or 
where to stop. Primulas of various kinds are 
now rapidly coming into flower, the varieties 
of the common Primrose not being the least 
interesting or beautiful amongst them. Pin- 
guicula grandiflora, the great Irish Butterwort, 
is the most beautiful of the species belonging to 
that genus, and well deserves attention. It 
should be grown exactly the same as Auriculas, 
and a moat charming plant it is when grown in 
pots. P. VallisneriieFolia is also very beautiful, 
and quite as easily grown os P. grandiflora ; 
both are now starting iuto growth. 

Vegetables. 

Cauliflower plants may now be safely trans¬ 
ferred from their winter quarters to the open 
ground ; in doing this lift them with as much 
soil adhering to them as possible, and plant them 
in deep drills with trowels ; the extra labour of 
so planting them will be more than compensated 
for by the progress which the plants will 
immediately make. The drills act as protectors 
from cutting winds till the plants have got 
established, when they may be filled in, and no 
other earthing up will be necessary. With the 
exception of Beet, and late sorts of Carrot, 
which run to seed when sown too early, and the 
finest Marrow Peas and French Beans, which do 
not germinate kindly till the ground gets 
warmer, general sowings of all other vegetable 
seeds named in former calendars should be made 
at once, together with open border sowings of 
Kales, Savoys, and Broccoli. Of the Kales the 
hardiest and only kinds worth growing are 
Cottagers’ and dwarf curled Scotch. In favoured 
localities as to climate, i.e., where there is no 
danger of the haulm being cut off by spring 
frosts, Potato planting may be completed ; but, 
as a general rule, the early part of April is 
sufficiently early for all parts of the kingdom : 
meanwhile, however, the seed tubers should 
have attention as regards sprouting, this being 
of more importance with respect to after success 
than is generally supposed. Those that have 
been planted on warm borders to succeed those 
in frames will require to be closely watched to 
see that protection is applied as soon as they 
appear above ground ; the soil drawn over them 
with a hoe will serve the purpose for a consider¬ 
able time until the haulm gets too long, then 
litter or dry bracken is necessary. Peas and 
Broad Beans should be earthed, for protection, 
as growth proceeds, and the former should be 
staked early for the same purpose, and also to 
keep off birds, sparrows especially having a 
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great liking for the tender tops. When dry, 
stir the soil amongst all growing crops, such as 
Cabbages, Lettuces, Onions, and Spinach ; it 
both aids growth and keeps down weeds. 
Herb beds should now have a general overhaul, 
as those kinds that are propagated by division 
of the roots should at once receive attention. 
Balm, Camomile, Fennel, Hyssop, pot Marjoram, 
Mint, Pennyroyal, Savory, and Tarragon may 
all now be divided ; for even if the present 
plantations produce abundant supplies a 
renewal is desirable, if only for the sake of 
better appearance. Angelica, Burnet, Chervil, 
Dill, Sage, and Thyme are best raised from seed. 
Pits or frames containing Carrots, Potatoes, and 
saladings should now be more freely ventilated, 
and eventually be left open entirely, except 
when frost seems imminent. Radishes and 
Mustard and Cress may now be sown in the 
open air. Seedlings of Tomatoes and Capsicums 
should be pricked out and grown on in moderate 
warmth for the present; also Celery, Cauli- 
flowers, Cole worts, and Lettuces that have been 
raised in heat should be gradually inured to 
bear open-air culture, and be planted out before 
there is any danger of the roots getting matted 
together. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

We will now take some of the plants most suit¬ 
able for window culture in towns, in alphabetical 
order, and give the best method of treating 
each. 

Abutilons. —These soft-wooded plants are 
extremely handsome, the foliage being very ele¬ 
gant, and in some species beautifully variegated ; 
the flowers are bell-shaped, large, and some of 
them veined. These plants will grow well any¬ 
where, but we find that they are very shy of 
flowering in smoky or very thickly populated 
districts; however, some of the more free 
blooming kinds may be induced, with care, to 
produce at least a few flowers in almost any 
situation, and the variegated ones are fine any¬ 
where. Of these tho best is A. Auguste Passe - 
wold, but A. Thomsoni and vexillarium fol. 
aureo-marmorata aro also good. Of the flower¬ 
ing kinds the following are the best: Anna 
Crozy, lilac, dark veins ; *Boule de Neige, 
snow-white ; Darwini grandiflorum, orange dark 
veins ; * D. robustum, orange-shaded rose ; D. 
tesscllatum, variegated leaf and free flowering ; 
'insigne (igneum), dark purple-crimson ; Le 
Orelot, pale rose, veined; Lemoinei, pale yellow; 
*Louis Marignac, pale lilac ; Louis Van Houtte, 
dark purple, white throat; Perled’Or, primrose. 
Those marked (*) are extra fine and desirable. 
The most suitable soil for these is loam and 
peat in equal parts, with a fourth part of leaf-soil 
and a good proportion of silver sand. Prune in 
spring, and keep dry at the root and close till 
broken again; then repot, but it is better to 
keep the plants dwarf and bushy by frequent 
pinchinga during early summer; in the autumn 
let them grow freely, and the flowers will 
appear in spring. When the roots get matted 
round the sides of the pot, shift into others 3 in. 
or 4 in. larger. Give plenty of water when in 
full growth, and keep dry through the winter. 

Amaryllis purpurea (Vallota) (the 
Scarborough Lily).—This is a splendid window 
plant. It is very well known but for 
the benefit of those who are not ac¬ 
quainted with it we may state that it is a 
bulbous plant, having long, narrow, and arching 
leaves of a deep green, and spikes of brilliant 
deep scarlet flowers, which are produced iu 
autumn. The most suitable soil is a compost of 
two parts good loam, with one part each of 
sandy peat and leaf-soil, and a small portion of 
silver sand. Pot the plant so that the bulb 
shall be buried in the soil to one-half its depth 
only. Pot firmly and afford sufficient drainage. 
A 5-in. pot is quite large enough for a good-sized 
flowering bulb, and larger pots should only be 
used when there are more than one bulb in a 
clump. Re-pot only once a year, and this 
should bo done in spring. Ba careful not to 
disturb the roots more than you can help, and 
n^ver shift a plant into a larger pot until the 
last is crammed full of roots. This plant 
requires a sunny window to grow in or, it will 
not flower. If the flower-buds do not appear 
by August, keep rather dry for a time, which 


will generally induce them to show. The offsets 
that appear may cither bo detached (potted 
separately in small pots and shifted as required, 
they will flower in three or four years) or they 
may be left undisturbed and the whole shifted 
on gradually into large pots, and in time this 
will give a mass of flowering bulbs, producing a 
flue effect, but for windows we prefer single 
bulbs, or at most two or three in a pot. Keep 
dryish during winter and water plentifully 
when in growth and flower. 

Begonias. —There are a great number of 
varieties of these. Where only ordinary care can 
be given, B. fuchsioide3 is about the best; it is 
extremely pretty, both in flower and foliage. 
There is also another kind (deciduous) which 
grows 3 ft. or 4 ft. high from old tubers, and 
which has rough hairy leaves ; this is as hardy 
and free in growth as the other. There are also 
the ornamental-leaved or Rex varieties, which 
are very handsome, but only the hardiest of 
these will succeed iu towns ; the more delicate 
and beautifully marked ones will not grow satis¬ 
factorily unless you have glass and plenty of heat. 
The new tuberous-rooted kinds (flowering) do 
fairly well with care. These must not be over¬ 
watered, while the others will stand almost any 
amount when in growth. All those here men¬ 
tioned are deciduous, that is, they die down in 
winter, losing both their leaves and in most 
cases stoms as well. As soon as the leaves turn 
yellow and begin to fall withhold water gradu¬ 
ally, and through the winter keep dry and safe 
from frost. They may be stowed away in any 
dark place at this time, but do not turn them out 
of their pots, or disturb them in any way, and 
do not let them get so dry that the conns or 
tubers shrivel. If the temperature of the place 
where they are kept does not fall below 45 Q or 
50° in the winter so much the better. When 
they begin to grow in spring repot them, shaking 
away all the old soil, and replacing in pots 
only just large enough to hold the tubers with 
a little earth all round. If very old or 
too large, divide them into as many pieces as 
vou like, leaving one or two eyes to each piece. 
Repot fimly in equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with plenty of sand and drainage. Do 
not water too much till well in growth. Almost 
any light and open soil will grow the commoner 
sorts, but they will do better, of course, in the 
compost. All Begonias delight in a close, warm, 
and moist atmosphere, so that they aro very 
suitable for a case, and most of them, especially 
the foliage section, require shading from strong 
sun. Nevertheless they will grow well in a dry 
room if well watered and kept clean. 

Bulbs. 

Nothing can be better for town windows than 
these. They are better kept inside the windows, 
yet we have seen them very pretty just planted 
in good soil in the window-box in November 
and taken a little care of. We will take the 
Hyacinth first. 

Hyacinths. —These may be grown either in 
pots or glasses, indoors. Pots are best, but the 
culture in glasses is so mnch cleaner and simpler 
that most people prefer it, so we will give 
directions for this mode first. A great point 
towards success is to get good bulbs, and to get 
them to work early. It is very ^little use not 
starting them till December. The end of 
September or October is the best time. Many 
good kinds can be purchased for 6d. or 
Sd. apiece, though you can give almost 
any money. The single flowering varieties 
give the best effect as a rule. Remember it is 
not always the biggest bulbs that produce the 
finest spikes of flowers ; rather choose solid, 
compact, and heavy bulbs of a good shape, 
and having that beautiful satiny skin, not ugly, 
lumpy, and dirty-looking bulbs. Fill the glasses 
with clean soft water, and put a small piece of 
fresh charcoal into each. Put enough water in 
each glass to reach up to £ in. below the bulb, 
not enough to touch it; then put the glasses in 
a cool, moist (but not damp), and dark place ; 
a sitting-room cupboard is good, but it must 
not be near a fireplace, nor be in any way close 
or stuffy. The best place would be in a box or 
dark frame out-of-doors, weU covered up with 
mats or sacks. Here they may remain for six 
or eight weeks, until the roots have formed 
plentifully and the bulbs have well broken ; but 
look at them occasionally to see they are all 
right. When the young crowns are 1 in. or 
1| in. in height, give them a little light at first, 


but not too much, or the tender yellow leaves 
will be injured if the sun or any strong light gets 
on them. Accustom them by degrees to all the 
light they can have, and when the leaves are a 
deep green remove to a sitting-room window ; 
a little warmth will bring them on quicker. 
Remove them out of the window on frosty 
nights, aud stand on the chimney-piece, so that 
they shall not get bitten. If the water becomes 
at all foetid or unpleasant, change it, but not 
unless, and it will probably be kept Bweet by 
the charcoal. Nothing now remains but to fill 
up the glasses with water as it evaporates, 
and to support the flower-stalk by a neat 
wire as it rises. Hyacinths and all bulbs 
do better in a sunny window than a shady 
one. 

For Culture in Pots plant at the same 
time as for glasses. Put one bulb in a 5-in. or 6-iu. 
pot or three in an S-in. pot. Prepare a compost 
of about equal parts of loam, well-rotted manure, 
leaf mould, and sand. Put two or three good- 
sized crocks over the hole, then a handful of 
spent Hops or Moss, and fill up to the top with 
the compost, only pressing it gently together. 
Make a hole for the bulb and put a little dry 
silver sand for it to rest on. Plant so that half 
the bulb shall be above tho surface. Give a 
slight sprinkling just to settle the surface, but 
do do not make the soil wet, and stand aside till 
the bulbs are quite dry, then prepare a level 
surface out-of-doors, choosing a warm sunny 
corner if possible, and, unless it has a flagged or 
paved bottom, put down 3 in. or 4 in. of coal 
ashes to keep out worms. Stand the pots close 
together on this, and heap over them C in. or 
8 in. of tan, leaf mould, spent Hops, or Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse; take care that there are no 
worms in this. Have a piece of oil-cloth, or other 
waterproof covering, and spread this over the 
heap in wet weather, removing it when fine. 
Here they may remain for six or eight weeks, 
but look at them occasionally, and when the 
crowns are well started into growth and the 
pots full of roots remove them. Give light 
gradually and a little water, then place in a 
greenhouse or sunny window to flower. Give 
plenty of water, and manure water twice a 
week during growth. 

Tulips should have nearly the same treat¬ 
ment, but put three, four, or five bulbs in a 5-in. 
pot, according to the size ; the early sorts, as 
Van Thols, are the smallest, and the later ones 
larger. Tulips prefer a more loamy soil than 
Hyacinths. Plant the bulbs just below the 
surface, and treat as for Hyacinths. 

Polyanthus Narcissus are pretty; treat 
exactly the same as Hyacinths, but give a more 
loamy soil, say three-parts loam, one leaf-mould, 
one manure, and Band as required. These may 
be grown in glasses the same as Hyacinths. 

Crocuses make capital pots. Use 5-in., 
and put five to eight bulbs in each, in fact as 
many as you can squeeze in, according to the 
size. Only just press them into the soil, shaking 
a little soil between them afterwards. Soil as 
for Polyanthus, then cover up as for Hyacinths. 
These should be kept cool till the flower-buds 
show; never above 50°; they will not flower at 
all if you attempt to force them. B. C. R. 


Home-grown'.Tobacco for Fumigat¬ 
ing. —The most successful method I know of 
preparing home grown Tobacco is to sow the 
seed in gentle heat in March. When up, and 
large enough to handle, prick out the plants, 
iu boxes or pans, or pot them si ugly in small 
pot 3 , and grow them on until they have filled 
the pots with roots. It is not desirable that 
that they should be starved before being planted 
out, which should be done either in May or June, 
after having been hardened off in the usual way. 
The best place for planting, especially for those 
whose space is limited, is between the Aspara¬ 
gus beds, as the roots will then be partially 
shaded from the hot sun ; the soil will be rich, 
and the plants will soon reach their full size. 
The best time to commence operations will be 
as soon as the plants are iu flower. The plants 
may then be pulled up by their roots, and 
brought together to the potting shed, or some 
other convenient place, and all the leaves can be 
stripped off the stalks. They must then be 
laced out singly, or nearly so, in the full sun, 
ut not on the damp ground. I have found 
a Quick hedge or a stone wall answer admirably. 
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They become flagged or shrivelled by evening, 
and they must then be packed (a hamper is the 
best thing for this), pressed firmly and closely 
together in layers, and remain there until they 
commence to heat, when they must be placed 
out again in the sun. Care must be taken that 
they are not allowed to remain too long in the 
hamper after commencing to heat, or they will 
become mouidy. This must be repeated until 
the leaves have become quite dry. Nothing 
now remains but to pack it away in a dry 
place until required for use. If this system be 
adopted, you will be rewarded by a plentiful 
supply of highly-coloured and highly-perfumed 
weed.—J. S. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


PELARGONIUMS FOR EXHIBI¬ 
TION. 

Propagating.— The usual period of the 
year for commencing to propagate by means of 
cuttings is the month of August, when good, 
moderately-ripened wood can generally be ob¬ 
tained. Choose this description of growth in 
preference to that which has become very hard, 
being better adapted for making strong and 
vigorous plants ; the cuttings should be about 
3 in. in length, and cut close under the lowest 


Potting, &c. —Where space admits, it is 
always well to grow two or more specimens of 
each particular kind, so as to have the means of 
selection. As soon as the young shoots have 
grown a few joints they should have their points 
pinched out, an operation which will induce 
them to break out freely from every eye, and 
thus form a basis for a good superstructure. 
Now repot into 6-in. pots, using good loam and 
decayed manure, and sufficient silver sand to 
keep the soil open. Well drain the pots and 
press the soil down firmly, leaving sufficient 
space below the rim for water, say about 1 in. 
After potting, let the new soil become somewhat 
dry, and then give a thorough soaking of water 
—enough to wet every particle. Afterwards, 
during the winter months,keep them just moist, 
as the Pelargonium is not too fond of water, ex¬ 
cept in hot weather and when in active growth, 
and then abundance of it is necessary. The 
object in view this first season is to get as much 
growth as possible out of the plants, in order 
to get them to form specimens quickly ; there¬ 
fore, the temperature during the winter should 
be kept higher than usual, say from 50° to 55°, 
and ventilate as much as possible at the top of 
the house, to avoid cold currents. As soon as 
the shoots are a few inches in length, place a 
piece of wire round the pots just beneath their 
rims, and with some soft matting gradually and 



as I am convinced that for all subjects requiring 
manure water too much care cannot be taken to 
use the liquid in a thoroughly clear state. 

After Treatment. —March being now at 
hand, the pots will be filled with roots, and every 
effort must be made to keep the foliage in health 
and the plants in the utmost vigour. 1 have 
found it to be a good plan to place beneath each 
pot a piece of Moss. This retains moisture, aud 
is a wonderful help to the plant. Take special 
care now to afford abundant space, as over-crowd¬ 
ing is almost death to the Pelargonium, and, once 
allowed, its effects are difficult to efface. The sun 
at this season of the year often comes out with 
great power, therefore a little shade for an hour 
or two is beneficial; the syringe may be freely 
employed on the afternoons of bright days, using 
warm rain water, which, unlike most well water*, 
never leaves a deposit on the foliage. The points 
of the shoots may now be again pinched out; this, 
I am aware, will prevent them from flowering in 
their true character this season, but that is of no 
importance, os oar object is to produce the largest 
and best specimens which we can in the shortest 
possible time. Therefore, a partial sacrifice of 
bloom the first year will be more than compen¬ 
sated for hereafter. Continue constantly to tie 
out the shoots, and keep them well apart, so 
that air can circulate freely amongst them. A 
few stakes will be necessary just to support 
the larger branches and keep them from break¬ 
ing, but use as few as possible. Nearly all 
the training required can be done by means 
of the wire beneath the rims of the pots. As 
to stakes, the best are medium-sized, dry, brown 
Willow twigs. These should be procured in 
the autumn, and sorted and tied up tightly in 
small bundles, ready for use when required. As 
soon as the weather becomes warm and summer- 
like, all fire-heat may be discontinued, and the 
house in which the plants are growing should be 
freely ventilated night and day. About July 
the bloom* will be expanding, and bees should 
be excluded by means of hexagon nettingtacked 
over the ventilators, which now, of course, will 
be always open. The bloom this season will be 
indifferent, owing to the special treatment 
which the plants have received ; but still, 
although not in its true character, some useful 
observations may be made as to the date at 
which the different kinds seemed disposed to 
flower, an important matter in the case of culti¬ 
vating for purposes of exhibition. 

Ripening the Wood.— Early in August 
the plants should be moved out-of-doors and 
well exposed to the sun and air in order to 
thoroughly ripen the wood before the plants are 
cut down. They must be kept on the side of 
dryness at the root for a time, but on no account 
should they be allowed to suffer much trom 
want of water. When the wood becomes of a 
light brown colour, which will generally be in 
about a fortnight after being placed out-of-doors, 
the plants will be in good condition to be cut 
back, but before doing so let them be put in 
any house where they can be well fumigated, 
a point of much importance. 

Pruning'* — When commencing to prune, 
bear in mind the shape of the future specimen, 
and do not cutback too hard, because we must 
have size, and if the wood is in good health, the 
plants will be sure to break freely. 

Second Year. —When the operation of 
cutting down is completed, a good place for 
them is a pit from which the lights can be 
drawn entirely in fine weather and put on 
during heavy rains, but, of course, fitted up in 
order to admit all the air possible. Give just 
sufficient water to keep the soil moist, and the 
syringe may be drawn over the plants night and 
morning, which will greatly assist the youDg 
plants to break out vigorously. When the 
young shoots have grown about 1 in. in length 
the plants should be taken out of their pot*, 
and the old soil shaken from the roots, 
trimming the ends of the latter with a sharp 
knife ; then replace the plants in a size smaller 
pot, using the same soil as before ; put them 
again in the pit, and keep them close and 
shaded for a short time, but admit air early in 
the morning to dry up the damp. Give one 
good soaking of water from a rosed pot to 
Bettlethe mould, but afterwards only administer 
water when the soil is dry. Thus treated, they 
will soon become established, and will com¬ 
mence to grow freely ; when this is the case, 
discontinue all shading, and give abundance of 
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Lace Fern (Oheilanthes elegans). 


joint, the leaf of which should be removed. 
When made, insert them in 6-in. pots filled 
with a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and silver 
sand. The pots should be well drained and 
the mould pressed down very firmly ; when 
this is done, give them a light sprinkle of water 
from a fine-rosed pot, and place them in alight 
span-roofed house, near the glass, exposing 
them freely to every ray of light they can get. 
They do not require shading at all. If the 
temperature should get very high then open 
the top ventilators, and keep the atmosphere 
fresh by sprinkling the paths with water on 
bright days. If the weather should be dull 
and damp, a little fire heat, with air, will be 
found to be beneficial. Remove all decaying 
foliage keep the soil just moist, and fumigate 
occasionally with Tobacco, whether green-fly 
be present or not ; and nine out of every ten 
of all the cuttings inserted will strike root. 
The freshly-rooted plants will require potting 
off into small pots on the earliest opportunity, 
so as to get them well established before dull, 
cold weather sets in. They will generally be 
fit for potting by the last week in September. 
Close the house in which they are grown early 
in the afternoon, so as to husband sun-heat, 
which as yet has considerable power. This 
will greatly benefit the young stock, and obviate 
the U3e of much fire-heat at a later period of 
their growth. 


carefully tie down the shoots, first placing 
stake to the plant to keep it steady. This tyin 
down requires considerable care, as if a shoot i 
lost now the plant is often spoiled in shape 
therefore, proceed on the slow and sur 
principle, and continue the operation a 
intervals of a few days. By doing this th 
shoots can be gradually lowered to the requisit 
positions. Encourage them now to grow a 
freely as possible, and by about the 25th c 
December they will probably be ready for 
second stopping, this time just nipping ou 
the points of the shoots. After January th 
days will become considerably lengthened, an 
a corresponding rise in the temperature may tak 
place on every favourable opportunity. Ventilat 
freely early in the day, and close early in th 
afternoon, especially if there be any sunbeams t 
entrap, as natural warmth is at all times bette 
than artificial. Keep a sharp outlook for gree 
fly, and fumigate at once if any be seen. Alittl 
weak manure water—soot or guano—may now b 
given twice or three times a week. If the latte 
is used let it bo clear, and a 2$-in. pot full will b 
sufficientto-tgals.of water. Thebestwayis tomi 
it in a tub and allow it to settle before being usee 
In the case of soot water the soot should be tie 
up in a bag and placed in a large tub of watci 
which, if too strong, should be diluted before: 
is used. Prepared in this manner the water : 
always clear, a point of considerable important 
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air. About the end of September remove them 
to their winter quarters, which, during their 
absence, should have received a thorough 
cleansing, and have been painted if requisite. 
Whilst the weather is favourable give free 
ventilation early in the daytime, and close the 
house at noon so as to encourage the plants to 
grow freely; Pelargoniums, indeed, cannot 
make too much growth in autumn. 

Final Potting.—About the middle of 
October they will be ready to be shifted into 
their blooming pots, which should be 7 in. or 
S in. in diameter, according to the size and 
vigour of the plants. A few broken bones 
jilaced amongst the crocks at the bottom of the 
pots will be beneficial to tho plants ; use the 
soil in as coarse a state as possible, pressing it 
very firmly, and, as before, leave plenty of 
space for water. When the first soaking of 
this is given, be sure that all the mould is 
moistened. About the second week in 
November the shoots will have made consider¬ 
able progress, and their points may be pinched 
off, an operation which now requires judgment, 
as some varieties are apt to produce a few 
very strong shoots and a number of weak ones. 
In this case, only stop the vigorous growths, 
which operation will enable the plant to become 
better balanced, and the whole of the shoots 
will gradually attain equal strength. 


the plants will, if all has gone well, be from 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. through and loaded with flowers of the 
finest quality ; but, although they are good 
enough for most small exhibitions, I would ad¬ 
vise the grower to curb his ambition for another 
year, when his plants will have attained a very 
large size, and be in the highest state of perfec¬ 
tion. The chances of successful competition 
will thus be rendered more certain, as a bad 
first appearance in public is often very dis¬ 
couraging. I therefore recommend that the 
beauty of the flowers this season be enjoyed on 
the home stage, and before they expand the 
plants should be thoroughly fumigated, as this 
cannot be done afterwards. Attend strictly to 
watering, shading in hot weather, and to the 
expulsion of bees, which will spoil the finest 
house of bloom in a few hours. By the end of 
July the beauty of the blossoms will begin to 
fade. When this happens set the plants out in 
the open air and treat them precisely as advised 
last Beason. In cutting down leave the plants 
as large in frame as possible. After they have 
been repotted and are re-established, a selection 
of the earliest-flowering kinds should be made 
for the first great shows, which are generally 
held early in May. Let these plants be placed 
in 8-in. pots as soon as possible. The other 
stock can be potted a little later in the 
season. 


jt to succeed far better in a cool house, potting 
it in sandstone and rough peat soil, giving plenty 
of water at the roots, and keeping the foliage 
dry. Where a small house for growing Ferns is 
available this Cheilanthus should certainly be 
included in the collection. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4238.— Glazing without Putty.— Reply¬ 
ing to “ E.P.” respecting glazing without putty, 
I constructed last autumn a small greenhouse 
8 it. by 6 ft. 6 in., 8 ft. high at back, sloping 
to 5 ft. 6 in., glazed with Bickley’s Patent Bars. 
I do not consider on this system there is any 
great loss of heat if a £-in. beading is run all 
round the framework, and especially if the 
glass is allowed to overlap from 1± in. or 1£ in.; 
that would be an overlap for each square of 
5-8th8 or £ in. The squares should not be too 
small ; 12 in. by 13& in. I used of 21-oz., and 1 
think 12 in. by 15 in. would have done equally 
well.—E. D. 

4303.—Sowing Acacia Seed.— Sow now 
in heat or in April in a cool house or frame, 
in well drained pots, employing a compost of 
equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and peat, adding 
Ithereto a good dash of coarse silver sand. Keep 



Specimen Show Pelargonium, as grown for exhibition. 


Training. — Training must now receive 
attention ; the best way to do this is to place 
a tew strong stakes across the top of the pot, 
which can be fastened down to the wire beneath 
the rim ; round the extremities of these stakes 
a piece of pliable Willow can be bent, and 
secured by ties to the framework. This will 
form a neat, good-sized, circular training trellis, 
ami obviate the necessity of so many stakes 
being placed in the soil, which, besides being 
unsightly, are by no means beneficial to the 
roots. Now let the shoots be carefully tied 
•lown, as much apart as possible, so that every 
ray of light may fall on the. wood, which will 
by this means become strong and short-jointed, 
and will be sure to produce fine flowers. Elevate 
the plants as near the glass as you can, giving 
them as much space as possible. As the pots 
become tilled -with roots, clear weak manure 
Hater may be given them now and then with 
advantage. 

When the month of March sets in they will 
want gnat attention as regards watering, shading 
occasionally, and cleansing them from dust by 
means of the syringe. Unlike the first season of 
their growth, do not pinch the shoots again, but 
let them go on and flower in their true character. 

Treatment whilst in Bloom.— By the 
time the blooming period has arrived, which 
vill be about the end of May and ca- ly in June, 
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The Fancy Pelargonium for exhibition pur¬ 
poses requires in all its management treatment 
similar to that of the large-flowered kinds, 
with this exception, that, being naturally more 
feeble in constitution, it requires a rather 
lighter soil to grow in and more warmth. In¬ 
deed, to do the plants full justice they should 
have a compartment to themselves. When in 
flower, unlike the large-flowered sorts, the 
blossoms do not require a stake to each truss, 
the bloom-stalks being short and strong ; there¬ 
fore, only use sufficient supports to keep the 
plants in shape and prevent breakage. They 
require also special care in watering ; if once 
this is overdone death is the inevitable result. 
The fancy Pelargonium thrives remarkably well 
when grafted on strong-growing stocks of the 
large-flowered varieties. After the plants have 
ceased to flower for the season they require pre¬ 
cisely the same treatment as they did in pre¬ 
vious years. The accompanying illustration, 
purchased from the proprietors of the “ Floral 
World,” gives a lair idea of a show Pelar¬ 
gonium ready for exhibition. H. B. 


The Lace Fern (Cheilanthes elegans).— 
This is a small-growing Fern, with elegant lace¬ 
like fronds. It is generally considered a stove- 
house Fern, but Mr. Williams, of the Victoria 
Nurseries, Holloway, who grows it largely, finds 


the soil moist until the seedlings are well through 
the soil and expose them gradually to the full 
light. If in the case of this kind of seed the 
soil is once allowed to become dry, the seeds 
scarcely ever come up well. The best way is 
to cover the mould with Moss, which, being 
occasionally sprinkled, maintains the surface 
soil in the state of moisture necessary to ensure 
perfect germination. The seeds may be steeped 
some twenty-four hours in warm water before 
sowing. 

4349.— Solanums. — I have very fine Sola- 
nums covered with berries which I manage as 
follows : I cut them in to the second or third eye 
in February or early in March as soon as the 
berries drop ; I let them push, and when they 
have about 1 in. or 2 in. of growth on all shoots 
I leave them without water for a couple of days. 
I then take them out of the pots, shake off the 
soil, cut off any long straggling roots, and put 
them into a size smaller pot than they have 
been in, and leave them in these pots in the 
greenhouse until I am putting out my bedding 
plants. Then I plant them out in arich south border 
and ring them once or twice through the sum¬ 
mer to confine the roots. I lift them about 
the end of August and repot them, and place 
them in the shade for three weeks or so, when 
I put them back again in the greenhouse.— 
Clover. 
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4271.—Melons. — Munro’s Little Heath 
Melon may be grown in a large pot in a green¬ 
house. A good green-fleshed companion to it 
would be A. F. Barron; indeed, the latter is the 
best of the two in flavour. As regards cultural 
details, start with strong, healthy, clean-legged 
plants; lead up one or more main shoots as there 
is space to fill; do not stop these leading shoots 
till they are approaching their allotted limit; 
the laterals should be pinched one or two leaves 
beyond the fruit; weak laterals, for which no 
space can be found, rub off at once ; do not over¬ 
crowd the old leaves with young growth; 
endeavour to have as many fruit ready to set 
about the same time as will suffice for a crop, 
and when they begin to swell remove all the 
others and the male blossoms. The size and 
flavour of the fruit will depend upon keeping 
the plants in a healthy, vigorous condition, and 
very much of the result hangs upon the retention 
in a green state of the old foliage. All through 
the early stages keep a genial growing at¬ 
mosphere, freely ventilated, but using no 
shade. As the fruit begins to ripen give less 
water, and keep the atmosphere in a drier 
condition. A rather strong soil suits Melons 
best.—E. H. 

4312. —Plants for Flower Bede.— Try 
the mixed system for a change. The following 
will give an outline of what I mean: No. 1, 
Harrison’s Musk mixed with blue Lobelia ; 2, 
pink and white Geraniums mixed equally ; 3, 
scarlet Geraniums with a few Heliotropes pegged 
closely down to the same level as the Geraniums; 

4, variegated Geraniums and Viola Blue Perfec¬ 
tion mixed equally ; 5, Calceolaria Yellow Gem 
with a few purple King Verbena. All the beds 
may have an edging of some distinct contrasting 
colour.—E. H. 

4313. — How to Grow Cucumbers — 
The only really objectionable feature is the 
north aspect. This is much against early forc¬ 
ing Cucumbers or anything else. However, one 
never knows what we can do till we try. The 
Cucumber had better be planted in boxes, and 
to cut fruit in April they should be planted at 
once. Fortunately,there is a command of plenty 
of heat, but from 65° to G8° will suffice at night 
with a rise of 10° or 15* in the day. The 
moisture must be regulated according to the 
amount of fire used, as the sun will have little 
influence on the house for some time. Plant 
the French Beans at once. 

4273. — Vines in Booms. — The soil 
should not have been allowed to become dust 
dry. Prune the Vine at once, cutting the 
growths back to firm wood, or so as to suit the 
space they are required for. Give water at 
once ; and it might be as well to repot, using 
turfy loam and a little manure, and some bone 
meal nicely blended together. The Vine should 
be placed so that the young wood can be trained 
in the full light of the winter where the sun 
can shine upon it. 

4260. — Manuring Fruit Trees and 
Boses. —Mulch the Roses before dry weather 
sets in, or, say, early in May. It is difficult to 
Bay what is the best to do with an old Plum tree 
that bears so little fruit. Manure will be bene¬ 
ficial if the tree and soil are in an impoverished 
condition. I have often seen old Plum trees 
much improved by being cut hard back. The 
hard pruning caused a lot of new shoots to 
break out which bore amazingly. Perhaps 
something of the kind might be useful here.— 
E. H. 

4341.— Sparrows in Gardens.— Procure 
a few slender rods from 6 ft. to 8 ft. long, as 
many ordinary sized Potatoes, and a quantity of 
various coloured feathers. Stick the Potatoes 
full of feathers, and suspend them from the 
points of the rods, then plant the other end 
firmly in the ground. A constant pendulum 
motion will be maintained by the wind; the 
result will be that very few sparrows will come 
near garden plots so fortified. The Potato 
should hang about 14 in. from the ground.— 
Perth. 

4327. — Heating a Fern Case. — A 
paraffin lamp would be very suitable for heat¬ 
ing a Fern case, such as the one mentioned by 
“C. F. C. S.,”but the products of combustion 
should not be allowed to escape into the case, 
or the delicate fronds of Ferns would suffer. 
Could you not arrange a small tin boiler under 
the case in connection with a coil of small 
tin or brass tubing inside, heating the boiler 
by means of the lamp ? Failing this, construct 


a false bottom (of zinc or galvanised iron), and 
use the lamp to heat a large shallow tank or pan 
filled with water in the space below the false 
bottom. If the case stands in a room the bottom 
heat afforded by this means would be sufficient. 

—B. C. R. 

4355.— Lapagerias.— A Lapageria would 
do very well in the position described, as these 
plants love shade. It should be planted out in 
a border of peat soil, but the border should be 
inside the house if possible. Give good drainage, 
as no plant requires so large a supply of water. 

W hen properly treated the Lapagena is hardy, 
that is, will stand a considerable amount of 
frost.—B. C. R 

4263.—Single Delphiniums.—Delphiniums range 
from 13 ia. to 4 ft. in height according to sort somewhat, 
and very much to growth and strength of plant. ThuB 
formosum will bloom the first year at 20 In. and two 
years later double the height. This is the case with most 
of the strong growers. The dwarfeat, perhaps, is the 
pretty scarlet nudicaule, which usually blooms at 18 in. 
The best plan would be in ordering to ask for plants of 
even heights and varied in colour, as blue is the pre¬ 
dominant one. Mr. Parker, of Tooting, would no doubt 
supply these, or Mr. Ware, of Tottenham. 

4204.—Lily of the Field (Amaryllis lutea). — This 
plant exhibits the mixed nature of botanical nomen¬ 
clature, as it is in some cases called an Amaryllis, in 
others Sternbergia, and yet in others Oporanthus lutea. 

It Is, however, practically an Amaryllis, and needs the 
good soil and culture these bulbs require. A lawn rarely 
gives the natural conditions found in rich meadow land. 
The soil Bhould be good, deep, and fairly dry, and the 
position sheltered. Plaut 6 in. deep, and give a surface 
of carpet Sedum in place of Grass. 

4208.— Zonal Pelargoniums from Seed- -As a 
rule, seedling Pelargoniums are starved in 4j-in. pots, 
and thus induced to flower It is a question whether 
the tops taken off and struck, then allowed to get pot- 
bound in 3-iu. pots would not prove more expeditious. 

In taking cuttings, however, all side shoots should he 
avoided, as these are usually long in producing bloom.— 

A. D. 

4297.— Plants for Mixing with Sweet Peas — 
Certainly few climbers mix better with Sweet Peas than 
the Canary Creeper, but as it is a very strong grower, one 
plant in every yard is ample. If some of the rich scarlet 
and crimson Troptoolums be sown, one plant in every 
4 ft. will suffice. Another capital climber to mix with 
Peas is the Convolvulus major, but it is not so enduring 
as the others, and should not be sown too thickly lest 
the climbing vine should choke the Peas. The Canary 
Creeper, from its long blooming qualities, ia, perhaps, the 
best.—A. D. 

4343. — Passion-flowers in Towns.—Tho com¬ 
mon blue Passion flower (P. ccerulea) is a great town 
plant, but it will not flower freely if the neighbourhood 
is very smoky. The best way is to have it under glass ; a 
cool house is suitable. Syringe the foliage frequently in 
summer whether indoors or out.—P>. C. It. 

1237.— Roman Hyacinths after Flowering — 
The best way would be not to disturb the bulbs until the 
foliage is dead, when they should bo laid in a dry, cool 
place till planting time, which is from September till the 
end of November comes round.—il. Roberts, Gulml 
4235.— Hoya Bella. -Cuttings of this plant Inserted 
in almost any open soil' and plunged in a moist beat 
root quickly; even the leaves will root and soon 
produce a plant. The .best soil would be peat and 
loam, with a considerable portion of little pieces of 
pounded bricks and lime rubbish.—11. Roberts, 
Gulml. 

4219.— Sparmannia africana.— This is easily 
grown from cuttings. The writer has one quite 7 ft. 
nigh with two branches, measuring 4 in. each round at 
bottom. It Is now in full bloom. When too tall, the 
stem is cut half down and side shoots allowed to grow. 
It requires plenty of water and grows like a Holly¬ 
hock.— A Subscriber. 

4327 .—Heating a Small Fern Case.—I have a 
small oil stove which would answer this purpose. 
Having built a larger house, the stove is not powerful 
enough for me. The size of tho plant case for which 
I had the little stove w’ns 3 ft. square. I used 
the stove for two winters without the least ill effects 
to the Ferns or plants. It cost me 10s. lid. -G. White, 
30, Auckland Street, Vanxhall Garden*. Lomton, S.K 
4248.— Brewing.— “ G. W.” cannot lawfully brew beer 
for home consumption without a license. Tho cost of 
a license for a house under £10 per annum is 0s; for 
a house above £10, 03. and a duty of 0s. 3d. per barrel 
on the beer brewed —W. W. 

4293.—Growing Melons.— Remove tho front bench 
and arrange for the Melon-boxes to be near, but not 
absolutely to touch tlio pipes. The bottom heat will 
be very serviceable to the Melons, especially if early 
fruit are desired. Of course, with bottom heat, more 
care in watering will be necessary. As regards 
general management, see answer given to another 
correspondent.—E. H. 

4296 . —Shading Glass.— The following 1 flml to 
answer admirably and look much more like ground 
glass than [any imitation I have yet seen : Obtain a 
small quantity of white lead (according to the space 
to be covered); then thin it down with turpentine to 
the consistency of cream or slightly thinner; paint this 
on the glass covering, all parts as evenly as possible'; 
then with a piece of an old cotton stocking or vest 
gently dap it all over until all parts have assumed 
the appearance of ground glass. If in an exposed 
position or one likely to be rubbed when dry, a cut 
of thin clear varnish can be given. I did the fanlight 
over my front door three years ago without the varnish 
anti it still looks well. Thin ordinary wliite paint will 
also answer.—FERNDALE. 

4326.—Deal Staining.—“A. C.” cannot do better 
than obtain some of Stephens’ wood-staining solutions. 
They are made for Oak, Mnhogany, Walnut, Rosewood, 
and Satinwood. T believe they can be obtained at moat 
oil shops, and full directions are giveu with each 
bottle.—FEKNDAM5. 


4410. —Tomatoes for June.— When'shonld I plant 
Tomatoes in a greenhouse to have ripe fruits tbe last 
week in June?—R. J. [Now ] 

4411. —Pansies and Violas. -What is the differ¬ 
ence ttetween a Pansy and a Viola? — J. T. [Pansiesare 
the florist's product from Viola tricolor, and have large 
blooms in myriu'.s of colours and markings, the leafage 
being large and glossy. A Pansy is practically a garden 
plant, whilst Violas proper are species or allied to them, 
such as Viola lutea (vellow), coruuta (lilac), strict* 
(pale), Munbyana (purple), Ac.; these are close-growing 
diminutive Pansies, flowers small ami of irregular out¬ 
line, foliage small and of;en hairy or woolly. Then out 
of these have come all those garden kinds, such as Per¬ 
fection, Bluebell, Yellow Boy, and many others, aU, to 
a great extent, retaining the compact dense habit and 
more wiry growth, but tho blooms are larger. Some of 
the large-flowered kinds are a* much Pansies as Violas. 

4442 . -Planting out Calceolarias.—Cro.vAm.— 
If well hardened these may generally be planted out with 
safety at tbe end of April. Before that time you run a 
risk of having them frost-bitten. 

4443—Slugs and Lime—Does lime sprinkled over 
the borders to destroy these pests injure theplants? and 
may it be use. 1 with impunity? I tried hand-picking 
last year, but yet they cleared my garden of nearly every 
leaf — 11ETA. [ Lime used in moderation will not injure 
plants unless they are very tender ones.] 

4444. - Moles in Gardens. -Would salt or lime 
round the dwarf Roses relieve me from these pests, an l 
do no injury to the plants? [It would Ik* useless.Catch¬ 
ing the moles in traps is vour only sure remedy.] 

4445. -Mushrooms in a Shed — J. T.—If the shed 
is a close one, Mushrooms may be grown in it perfectly 
well. If it is cold and draughty, you must cover tho 
bed well up with stable litter. 

44-P5.— Camellias Dropping their Buds.- 
Would be Gantcner. The plants have suffered at some 
time or other from cither dryness at the roots, or a sour, 
sodden soil. All the kinds you name are good ones. 

4 H7. Propagating Double Primulas —I have 
a very flue Primula sinensis, edd double white, which is 
(lowering admirably. How cun I propagate from it? 

L. A. [When it lias done flowering, carefully strip off 
some of the lower leaves, and drop the pot into a larger 
one; then earth up round the bases of the stems with 
sandy soil. If you can put it in a little b.Atom hewt all 
the better. In a month or two the about* u ill have shot 
forth roots, and may be potted separately. Cuttings 
taken off and placed in small pots in bottom-lieat under 
a bell-glass will also root, but much care must lie exer¬ 
cised. or you will lose the lot.] 

4143.-Shamrock.—What is the proper way totro-ai 
a Shamrock Y—E. M. [Plant it out in sandy soil in a 
warm border, and let it alone.] 

4449. — Moot for Garden.—Will the black from a 
gas stove answer for gardening purposes in lieu of soot? 
—constant Reaper. [Yes ; it is soot.] 

4450. —Alstrcemerias - Magnum Donum —These 
are hardy, but succeed well in an ordinary frame or 
greenhouse temperature. A liigh'temperature is injuri¬ 
ous to them. 

4451. —Planting Conservatory Borders — 
Sandy Wijrles.— Camellias, Oranges, and Palms, Ac. 
Creepers may be planted out at once. Well drain the 
border, and till it with good turfy loam three parts, one 
part rough peat, and plenty of sand. Tender Rhododen¬ 
dron^, Pittosporums, Fuchsias, Arc., may be added to 
the border if necessary, and the front may be planted 
with Ferns and Mosses. 

44.52. Pruning Roses.—should dwarf Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses, planted six weeks ago bo pruned or not 
this year Y—Ionouami'S. lYes. Cut the shoots (which 
we presume are thin and weak) to within two or three 
good buds of the ground.] 

4453. —'Tropeeolum Ispeciosum. — Mignonette - 
From any good hardy plaut nursery, such as Ware's of 
Tottenham, or Backhouse «>f York. 

4454. — Wltloof. — Arden'a .—The old roots will give 
plenty of growth for blanching, but it is advisable to 
sow a little seed every year. 

4455 . —Scented-leaved Geraniums.—J. F. C. 
—Apply to Messrs. Henderson & Sons, Pine-apple 
Nursery, Edgwaro Road, Loudon, or any other good 
firm. 

E. />.—1, We know of no such company. 2, We think 
not 

Varnish for Garden Seats.— S. J. B.— You can 
get what you want at any oil and colour shop. 

Eupatoriumoporatissimum.— L. A. A".—Any of 
the large nurserymen in London will supply you. 

Nicotine Soap.— C. J.— See our advertisement 
columns. 

Plants for Window Cases.—.IfpJui.—Read 
article in lust week’s gardening. 
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4456.—Lasiandra macrantha. — I have a lane 
plant of this, which has crown very leggy and bare of 
h aves except at the ends of the shoots. Ought it to lw cut 
back or not? It was repotted a month ago. —F. C. L. 
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4461.—Water Plante Indoors.—I intend giving a 

place for a few aquatic plants in ray greenhouse this sum¬ 
mer. Would a wooden trough he suitable ? What 
depth would it require to he? the length being 8 ft. and 
the breadth 0 ft. Would it do to be painted white inside ? 
or would it be better lined with lead ? I would grow 
the plants in pots. What plants would be most suit- 
aide? Would it require any overflow, or a continuous 
dribbling in of water? Any other useful hints will 
greatly oblige.— Willie. 

4t6i— Grasses for Chalky Bank — I have, at the 
bock of my garden, a steep, high, chalk bauk lately 
planted with very small trees. Parts of it are liable to 
landslips after severe frost or rain. What kinds of Grass 
seeds, if any, should I sow to prevent their occurrence ? 
—A Subscriber. 

4463. — Ornamental-leaved Begonias. —I have 
some of these with large, ugly-looking stems, some curl¬ 
ing over the top of the pots, and others with an erect 
stem nearly 1*2 in. high. What can I do with them to 
make them look decent? They aro kept very dry in a 
temperature of 55° to (JO 0 .—A. B. T. 

4464. -Plants for Shady Bed. -Will someone 
give me a list of plants of any description suitable to 
grow in a large bed which is partially shaded by a large 
tree ?—F. W. I*. 

4465. -Fancy Pelargoniums and Fuchsias.— 
Will someone give in a a list of a dozen fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums, including some with dark velvety petals? Also a 
dozen of the best double Fuchsias ?- Double Fuchsia. 

4466. —Last Year's Geraniums and Fuchsias. 
—I have preserved alive my last year’s Geraniums and 
Fuchsias, and should be very glad to know how best to 
make them flower well this year. When must they lx* 
repotted? how far and when cut down ? .what kind of 
manure or artificial nourishment must 1 give them and 
when? will the Geraniums do for bedding out? I have 
only a small greenhouse, without much sun and heated by 
an oil stove. As I am only a novice, a very full answer, 
with instruction, will be gratefully received. — K. W. 

4467 — Constructing a Window Case. I am 
thinking of having a Wardian case attached to my 
bedroom window. Will any reader inform me howto 
construct it? i should like to do the job mvself. —T. J. It. 

4468. -Lavandula spicata. — Will any reader in¬ 
form-me the proper way to grow this plant for its 
flowers? when to sow the seed ? and how long to grow it 
In beds before planting out in Helds ? Also w hat price 
the plants would be per KXX), if I wanted to buy them, 
one and two years old ?— Reader. 

446!).—Spent Hops as Manure.— Can anyone tell 
me if spent Hops are of any use as garden or field 
manure? and the best way of using them?—F ast Wind. 

4470 — Bulblets of Lilium auratum. — Last 
year I purchased a bulb of Lilium auratum, and having 
been obliged to shift it, I found a quantity of bulblets, 
varying from the size of a nut to that of a small pea. 

I have since potted them in one large pot. Can anyone 
tell me how long they will be before they get to 
flowering size?—O range. 

4471 .—Improving a Lawn — I am anxious to 
improve a small plot of Grass, about 5 yards square, in 
my front garden. The situation is open, but gets very 
little sun, and is very damp. I intend putting (low 3 
fresh turf. Which is the best way of getting good drain¬ 
age and of preventing the worms working through?also 
best time for undertaking the work i -Croydon. 

4471 — Wardian Casea— The Ferns in .uy Wardian 
case do not answer well. I have altered the style several 
times, and am now using sandstone instead of cork, 
mixing it also with the Fern mould. 1 have had a 
Hare’s-foot Fern for some years, which up to now has 
answered well, and have just put in a Davallia bullata. 
The following Ferns I have tried without success : 
Cheilantlics elegana, Adiantum forniosum, Lastrea 
eristata, Asplenium falcatum, Platyloma rotundifolia. 
Oak Fern, Gold Fern, and some others. The case stands 
in a west'widow, but it is kept shaded from the after¬ 
noon sun. It is 2 ft. by I V ft. I should like to know 
what Ferns would do best, and also some climbing Fern 
(as there is a wire arch in the case); also a clone carpet 
Moss of not such rapid giowth as the ordinary 
Lycopodium, and what treatment do the plants require ? 

”*447?’—Cabbages Clubbing.— Can anyone inform 
me how to prevent the roots of Cabbages, Ac., from 
clubbing ? My crops were entirely destroyed last year ; 
ami what few plants the frost lias not killed this winter 
are clubbed. I have dressed the beds with soot, but 
without avail.— Novice. 

4174 .—Walnut Trees Bleeding.— A girdoner, in 
pruulug my fruit trees, took out of a very large Walnut 
tree two arms, which were in the way of other fruit 
trees These short arms, which were left by him on the 
old tree, bleed continually. We tried a composition of 
pitch, but the sap came so fast that it forced it off in a 
little'time. I have now put some mud on, but still it 

^4475 —strawberries for Clayey Bank.— I shall 
be glad to know the best sort of Strawberry to plant on 
a sloping bank facing west; the soil is stiff clay, which 
I am told is the best for Strawberries; also when i s the 
best time to plant, and please give a little about then- 
culture ?— SaHN. . , , 

4476 —Pruning Boses. -Pruning time is approach¬ 
ing, and I feel sure that a special article on pruning 
for’this spring, having reference to the condition in 
which the severe weather has lcf :■ our Rose trees, would 
be a great help to many of us. I find most branches, on 
bein<* cut back, show a brownish pith. Docs that moan 
death so far ? If so, the mass of dwarfs probably want 
cutting back to the ground, and the 'greater part of the 
standards are killed.—S. L., WowArrAUre. 

4177.—Bougainvilleas — ill ^une one give me a 
few hints cm the culture of this plant ? — G. V 

4478 —Scarlet Creeper In Window Boxes.— 
Can any reader tell me the name of a bright scarlet 
creeper much used in London last summer for window- 
boxes? Is it a Tropa-olum or a scarkt Lobediu ? The 
flowers are much smaller than those of any .Nasturtium 
I have ever seen.—II. 8., UcnjaU. 

4479 .-Cherry Tree not Fruiting. — I have a 
Cherry tree in my garden against a wall, south aspect, 
which looks healthy, and is full of blossom every spring, 
but never bears any fruit. Gan anyone telj me the reason? 
and what I can do to make it fruit i —A Subscriber. 


44 SO. —Aquatics in Tanks.—I wish to have made 
a shallow concrete tank, to stand on the front stage of 
the greenhouse in which to grow aquatic plants. The 
greenhouse is only heated enough to keep frost out dur¬ 
ing severe weather. I shall be glad of directions for 
making the tank and also the names of any plants likely 
to do well under the circumstances ; size of tank about 
18 in. wide and 3 ft. or 4 ft. long.—K. B. 

4481. —Old Primulas.—How can I keep these for 
next year’s blooming ?—EkIN. 

4482. — Scarlet Passion-flower.—I have a young 
plant of this. What treatment does it require ?—Erin. 

44 * 3 . — Heating Greenhouses. — Would “ P." 
kindly state who his stove was made by ? Is it a slow 
combustion ? and what was the cost of stove, piping, and 
fixing? how largo is his greenhouse ? My “Tortoise" 
Btovo has kept out the frost, but the dust is so great I 
ennuot keep it.—G. F. 

4481.—Training Clematis.—Which is the best way 
to train a Clematis Jackmani which has been cut down 
to cover a wall 8 ft. square ? -W. II. 

4485.—Stephanotirf from Seed.—Can anyone tell 
me how to raise Stephanotis from seeds and give me a 
few cultural directions ?—F. C. L. 

4486 — Bones for Manure.—I shall be glad to know 
if bones decomposed by lirne would be as useful for 
manure as when decomposed by wood ashes? Decompo¬ 
sition by wood ashes is rather a tedious process, it taking 
about two years.—11. H. 

44*7. — Chalky Soils.— Wo anil many friends have 
little country villas from Ilytlie to Deal, with 
tlower and kitchen gardens to the edge of the sea 
shore, and should experience a fresh delight if some 
one would early distant upon what to grow, and 
how to treat tin; soil. —E. G. 

44*8 -Lawn Sand.—I shall lie glad if some readers 
would inform me whether they have ever tried the 
“lawn sand” which is recommended to destroy moss 
and weeds on lawns, encourage the growth of the turf, 
and if so, with what result. My lawn is getting very 
mossy.—G. F. 

4i89.—Making Charcoal.—Will some reader kindly 
inform me how to make charcoal ? I have plenty of 
) ik.—P ark. 

IP#) Blooms Falling off Cytlsus — I have a 
plant full of flowers, but they fall otf prematurely. 
Wli.it is the cause? The plant looks healthy ?—M. W. 

1431 —Plants in Water —Gan anyono advise me a 
good assortment of plants that will grow in water 
witli the Arum Lily? Will Spinea japnnica grow in 
water? Are plants (in the tank of a small fountain in 
the garden) injurious to gold and silver fish ?—A. M. K. 

4432.-Border« for Graves.— What is the best 
kind of border for a grave ?—E. A. M. 

4493. — Caterpillars on Ivy —The back of my house 
is covered with old Ivy, which is closely cut every 
February. For the last two years the leaves have been 
infested and destroyed by caterpillars ; can any one sug¬ 
gest a remedy ? the Ivy has just been cut.—F. L. J. 

4494. — Daisies on Lawns.—I have a large lawn in 
which there are a large number of Daisies and Dande¬ 
lions, which I want to get rid of without breaking up the 
lawn. By what means can I accomplish this object? — 
L. G. 

4495. —Plants for Shady Rockery.—Wanted 
the names of a few plants and creepers for growing ona 
rockery under the shade of trees.—MRS E. H. 

4496. —Euonymus europaeus not Fruiting. 
—I bought a plant of this shrub in a pot five years ago, 
and it was then covered with beautiful pink, coral-like 
berries. I turned it out of the pot into the border in a 
sunny position, but it has never had a berry on it since. 
Ir produces abundance of blossoms, but they all fall off. 
What is the reason? -IIiohgatk. 

4497 . —Rosea in December and January —I 
can get lloscs into flower in March, but cannot get them 
earlier. When should they be pruned and brought into 
tbe greenhouse to obtain the end in vii-w?—M rs. E. H. 

4493.— Plants for North Window.-I have » 
box in my window at college about ft. long by 1 ft. 
wide. As T particularly wish to have a Hice window next 
term—in May—I should be obliged if some one would 
tell mo the best thing to do. I am tired of paying a 
guinea for a box of flowers which only lasts a week 
and then dies. And, further, I wish to see if I cannot 
raise some good flowers myself. My window* faces 
directly north, so that it gets no sun. If 1 have a small 
glass erection put over the box will the appearance of 
the plants be so improved as to repay the expense ?-An 
l'N PERU K API' ATE. 

4199.— Oleanders from Seed.—I have some seeds 
of Neriimi (Oleander). Will anyone tell me how to treat 
them ?—SEI’TENTUIONALE. 

4500.— Propagating Clematis and Lapa- 
gerlas.—Will any one tell me how to propagate Cle¬ 
matis indivisa and Lapageria without dividing tlie roots ? 
—SKPTE.NTKloNALK. 

4501 —Liquid Manure— Can I make liquid manure 
from fowls’ aung ? If so, how and in what proportion ?— 
Constant Reader. 

4 >02.— Lawn on Chalky Soil — I want to lay out a 
tennis lawn on a barren, chalky soil. The ground is at 
present a field, but the Grass on it is very thin, weedy, 
and worthless. Putting aside the question of expense, 
had I better sow it or turf it ? and if I turf it shall I be 
able to play on it this year, looking at the fact that it is 
not commenced yet, and that there is a great deal of 
levelling to be done ?—Cateriiam. 

4503. — Plants for Chalk Soil.—I have an entirely 
new garden on a hill-side on the barrenest of Surrey 
t'leilk, 500 ft. above the sea level. I should feel obliged 
if I could get a list of plants I had better go in for in the 
way of vegetables, fruits, and flowers, i only employ an 
occasional gardener, and have a small greenhouse. Tim 
ground is an acre, all told, principally laid out in lawn, 
well shrubbed round the edge, very milch exposed, but 
facing west.— Catkkham. 

4504. -Pears for North Wall.—Will Doyennd 
du Cornice Pear do well planted against a north wall ? 
>>i- is there any good Pear that will answer better? Will 
Morello Cherries do well grafted on Plum stocks? — 
Roseville. 

4505. Fern for Glass Shade.—Which is the most 
suitable Fern for pot culture, to be placed under a glass 
shade indoors, aspect N.K. ? The shade is is in. high, 
and with an open top, 0 in. in diameter.—0. B, 


4506. —Water Plants.—In front of onr house there 
is a large tank, about 7 ft. or 8 ft. deep, which is sunk 
in the ground to within 2 ft. of the top, the sides of 
which are covered with Ivy ; it is full of water, andtliero 
are some pretty white Water Lilies in it every summer. 
Are there any other sort of plants I could rink in it ? I 
should like Arum Lilies, but am afraid the water is too 
deep for them. I should like something to show above 
tlie Ivy sides. Are there any Grasses that would do ?— 
L. A. X. 

4507. —Maggots in Cyclamens.—I thought some 
one would have answered my query respecting this 
before now. It is the maggot of the Weevil (Curculio 
sulcatus). I find it is not only Cyclamens that it eata, 
but Primulas, Auriculas, Polyanthus, «fcc., and a groat 
ni4iiy hardy border plauts that have fleshy roots. I find 
it all over the garden. The Weevils are just making 
their appearance now in the stove and Vineries. I have 
caught a good many by looking at night with a light. 
They eat the Dracicna leaves very much. I should like 
t-.« hear of a cure, if there is any.—H. L. 

4508. — Pot Stands.—I should be glad to know If I 
could get some small flat plates of common pot ware 
for standing the pot* on in the conservatory. I find it 
so difficult to get the trays to thoroughly drain off at 
present. I place each pot on a saucer turned upside down, 
but I thiuk that either round or square plates of, say, £ in. 
or J in. thick, and about 4 in. across, with two or three 
holes in them, would be very useful. I should be glad 
to know how other readers keep the trays drained in 
a conservatory opening from the drawing-room. 'Mine 
have a good slope, but still the water will ding about 
the pots.—M. D. 

Names of Plants. — if. IP. «/.—1, Adiantum 
tenerum ; 2, A. pubeseens ; 3, Polypodium (species); 4, 

Pteris longifolia.- Emma .—Centaurea ragusiim.- 

Jihyl.— Habrotliaimm* faseiculuris. — Ka}>pa .—We found 

no grubs in the box sent.-if. 3/. —I, Monociuetum 

ensiierum ; 3, Adiantum setulosnrn; 5, Variegated 

Myrtle. We do not name such flowers as Azaleas.- 

C. B.--1 and % too small to name ; 3, Polystiehum 

■ulealmn,- J. I)., Ashford. — Adiantum Snnctiu 

Catharine- Harold. — Spannamiia atricana.-//<•/•»- 

f>rd .—\on are right respecting Nos. 1, 2, and 5, but as 
you did not number the specimens, the nainesof them 
will be useless to you. .Send other specimens properly 

numbered.-- Scot.ua.-- 1, Polystichum aculeatum. The 

largest of others, Asplenium bulbiferum ; the small one, 
Polypodium vulgare. Eteris.— 1, Cyrtomium falca¬ 
tum ; 2, Folystichum capeuse ; 3, Davallia canarieneis ; 
4, Asplenium lucidum. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


PARSNIP COOKERY. 

The Parsnip is one of the most profitable of vege¬ 
tables to grow. It is highly nutritious, and may be 
had all through the winter when vegetables are 
scarce. 8eed should be sown from the middle to 
the end of March in deeply dug soil, which was 
manured for some previous crop. Sow in drills, 1-in. 
deep, and 15 in. apart, aud when up, thin the plants 
to 10 in. apart. Student and Hollow-crowned aro 
both good kiods. 

Parsnips Boiled.—Peel and if large halve. 
Put into boiling water ; J oz. salt (where used I to a 
gallon ; keep boiling moderately three quarters of an 
hour to one hour. When done, drain in a colander. 
Serve with white sauce. Blackcurrant jam is some¬ 
times eaten with Parsnips. 

Parsnips under Roast Beef.—Cook ns above 
recipe, and when done take them up, drain them 
dry, and p'ace them in the dripping pan under roast 
beef, dust over them a little p>.-pper and salt, and let 
thorn brown nicely. Serve them in a separate dish, 
with a few as srarnish round the meat. 

Steamed Parsnips. — Peel aud quarter six 
Parsnips, and steam for two hours, or until they are 
quite soft. Put them into a basin and mash up 
with a wooden spoon, add one teaspoonfnl of salt, a 
good shako of pepper, and 1 oz. of butter. Mix all 
thoroughly together, and serve. 

Stewed Parsnips.—Boil a few Parsnips in 
snlted water uutil tender. Drain them and cut 
them into small pieces. Make a little white Bauce 
with 2 oz. of butter, a tablespoonful of fliur, a 
tablespoonful of atoek, the third part of n pint of 
milk, and a little salt aud pepper. Stir this sauco 
over the fire until it is quite smooth and thick, put 
in the sliced Parsnips, simmer for a few moments, 
and serve. 

Fried Parsnips. —Boil <1 or 5 large Parsnips until 
tender, but unbroken. Drain them well, and cut 
them either in rounds or long slices, a quarter of an 
inch thick. Dip them into batter, and fry them in 
hot lard or butter uutil a light brown. Serve very 
hot. 

Parsnip Fritters.—Boil tender, mash smooth 
and fine, picking out the pithy bits. For three large 
Parsnips allow 2 eggs, one cup of rich milk, ouo 
tublespoonful butter, one teaspoonful salt, three 
tablespooiculs flour. Beat the eggs light, stir in 
the mashed Parsnips, beating hard, then the butter 
and salt, next the milk, lastly the salt. Fry as 
fritters or as griddle-cakes. 

Buttered Parsnips.-Boil tender and scrape, 
slice a quarter of an inch thick lengthwise. Put 
into a saucepan with three tablespoonfuls melted 
butler, pepper, and salt, and a little chopped parsley; 
shako over the fire until the mixture boils. Lay the 
Parsnips in order upon a dish, pour the sauce over 
them, and garnish with parsley. It is a pleasant 
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addition to this dish to stir a few spoonfuls of cream 
into the sauce after the parsnips are taken oat; boil 
up, and poar upon them. 

Parsnip Pudding 1 —Wash and scrape 2 or 3 
parsnips, and boil them in milk or water till tender. 
Mash or pound them smooth, stir in a piece of but- 
ter warmed, and sugar, lemon, or cinnamon to taste. 
Mix in 3 or 4 well beaten eggs, according to the size 
of the padding, and a small glass of rum or brandy. 
Pnt it in a buttered dish. Strew crumbs oxer, put 
little lumps of butter on the top, and bake it in a 
moderate oven ; or butter a mould, strew it with 
crumbs thickly, and boil it. Serve with padding 
sauce. 

Parsnip Wine.—4 lb. Parsnips, 3 lb. lump sugar, 
1 gallon water. Boil till tender, strain, and when 
nearly cold add yeast on a piece of toast; let it 
work three or four days, then add * oz- cream of 
tartar. After a few days add a little brandy and 
bottle. 


POULTRY. 

Curing Sitting Hens.— The old-fashioned 
mode of curing sitters was to duck them well in 
a bucket of water, or to put their heads under 
a wing and whirl them around until they were 
ready to drop from exhaustion and fear. This 
is both cruel and useless, and where it might be 
successful in one case would fail in many others, 
aud is about as foolish as tying a straight stick 
to one leg, so that it cannot be bent. This is sure 
to prevent them from sitting unless they do so 
“ standing up.” Some tie a chunk of wood to 
one foot, which is nearly as childish as the 
others, and does about as much good. The best 
plan that I know of is to confine the broody 
hens in a good roomy coop with a young, vigor¬ 
ous cock to keep them company. His constant 
astentions will soon cure all their disposition 
to sit. This plan has the benefit of being both 
natural and sensible. At the same time I be¬ 
lieve that every hen should be allowed to bring 
off one brood of chickens during the season, ana 
the time will not be lost, as she will lay jnst as 
many eggs if allowed a period of rest.—N. Y. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT. 

As attention is being paid just now to the 
production of eggs, it will perhaps not be ont of 
place if I give you my small quota of experience 
on the subject. It is not generally known that 
eggs are under some conditions more beneficial 
than flesh meat, the medical theory being that 
eggs tend to build up the tissues of the body, 
while the effect of flesh meat is more to add 
heat to the body. It should be borne in mind 
that if eggs are taken in too large quantities 
with some people they tend to dyspepsia. The 
egg question has become an important one from 
the fact that many millions are annually im¬ 
ported into this country from France and 
Denmark and other Continental countries 
causing a drain upon our national resources, 
which to a large extent might be mitigated, 
It is not considered by some that every penny 
needlessly sent out of the country takes one more 
from those that remain to be spent at home, and 
so far injures our home trade. 

My experience is, that for simply producing 
eggs the mixed sorts of fowls are the best, 
and if those people who are wishful to augment 
their incomes by this means will follow the 
advice given by “I. D.” on ‘‘poultry breeding 
for profit ” in Gardening Illustrated for 
February 26, 1831, they are sure to succeed. 

When you have selected your fowls according 
to “ I. D.’s” instructions, next see that the hen¬ 
coop is perfectly dry, as a damp coop is a fruitful 
source of disease. Whenever a fowl becomes 
poorly from any cause it is safest to kill it and 
oury it at once, as infection spreads very rapidly 
in a hen-roost. The hen-coop must be thoroughly 
ventilated ; better have no door to the coop 
than that there should be a close and stagnant 
atmosphere for the fowls to breathe. If possible, 
hens Bhould have a plot of Grass to run over, as 
then it costs much less to keep them. If your 
space is limited, then a long narrow ran is good, 
as this gives the fowls plenty of exercise, which is 
indispensable to their good health. At my 
last nouse the hen-coop was built againBt the 
wash-house, with a space of ground about 21 ft. 
by 6 ft., and 4 ft. high, covered over with 
galvanised wire netting. Then there was a run 
of 60 ft long, by 2 ft. high and IS in. wide, 
which ran by a Thorn hedge fence. This not only 
gave the fowls exercise, but in spring and sum¬ 
mer they fed on the 'Dioip buds and insects that 
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infested the hedge. We had a chicken coop 
quite separate from the hens, netted over with 
wire of smaller mesh. Cleanliness is indis¬ 
pensable in a hen-coop. It is well to limewash 
all the nests and walls at least once a year ; 
and it is requisite to supply the fowls with 
plenty of fine dry coal ashes, under cover in the 
hen run, that the fowls may rub themselves in 
it, and so rid themselves of the lice or parasites 
that they are subject to. A few slanting boards 
placed on four stumps is all that is required to 
keep the ashes dry. The nests should be not 
less than 3 ft. from the floor for the hens to lay in. 

A friend of mine who has had large experience 
in hen keeping always selects the largest eggs 
for hatching. This ensures a breed of hens 
that will lay large eggs. They are not always 
the largest hens that lay the largest eggs, but 
often the reverse. 

The best food for fowls is a mixture of Wheat, 
Buckwheat, Barley, and Indian Corn, equal 
proportions of each. Forcing food for winter 
time may be had from most firms that sell dog 
biscuits. If fowls have no Grass to run over, it 
is well to throw them any Cabbage, Lettuce, or 
Mustard and Cress that may bo to spare. In 
my case I mow the lawn pretty often with 
a lawn mower, and give the hens the Grass. 
Never omit to feed your hens with solid food 
(corn) night and morning, and with warm soft 
food in mornings .where practicable, with any 
refuse from tne kitchen during the day. 
Stewed rice, or dry pin-head oatmeal, or soaked 
bread, with oatmeal mixed till pretty dry, is as 
good as anything for rearing chickens. 

With proper attention, hens pay a large 
percentage on the original cost of the fowls 
I took an account for three or four years of all 
moneys paid and of all eggs or fowls sold or 
consumed on the premises, and after allowing 
10 per cent, for depreciation they paid me not 
less than 50 per cent, profit. 

A farm bailiff who lives near me, and who has 
to show a profit on all he keeps or grows, told 
me that he never kept a fowl three summers. 
At the end of the second summer he kills all fat 
fowls off, keeping only the pullets for laying and 
hatching the following summer. When once a 
fowl is at ifcs heaviest weight to kill and sell it 
is most economical, as keeping it after that only 
adds to its cost and gives no additional value to 
the fowl. His practice is to hatch large 
quantities of chickens every year. He told me 
of a friend of his, who keeps a small farm in 
Stafford, that makes half his rent out a flock of 
turkeys by selling them off when they attain 
their heaviest weight. In the foregoing remarks 
I have considered fowls mostly as egg producers. 

I have a friend who ignores this phase of the 
subject entirely. He goes in for making “hard 
cash” out of his fowls; “prize birds; nothing 
butjprize birds,” is his motto; but then he thinks 
nothing of paying down five sovereigns for the 
bird of his choice. He would no more think of 
eating his eggs than I should think of eating 
nuggets of gold. He goes in for breeding, 
exhibiting, taking prizes, and then selling the 

E rize-winners at big prices. And let me say 
ere that to become a successful exhibitor you 
must be prepared to devote a deal of time to the 
work ; and to gain a proper knowledge of tne 
true marks of certain breeds and the points of 
beauty, it must become a life Btudy. It is a 
source of profit to the successful ones, but to 
those who do not understand the different breeds 
of fowls it is a source of loss. My object in 
writing this paper is to show that we may .pro¬ 
duce at home that for which we are constantly 
sending money out of the country. G. C. 

Fowls with Swollen Heads. —“ Weekly Sub¬ 
scriber’s ” fowls are evidently suffering from severe 
ccld, brought on by damp ; perhaps a damp roost 
or fowl house* I would strongly recommend him to 
kill all the fowls he has, which are now suffering 
from swollen faces, as, if not too thin, they will do 
for table, but not if they die naturally. At any 
rate they most be isolated, as nothing is more 
contagious. I speak from experience, as regards 
turkeys only, which are more susceptible than other 
poultry ; but they have never suffered either in 
nature or extent as “Weekly Subscriber’s ” have. 

I fully endorse the excellency of the following treat¬ 
ment taken from Wright’s “ Poultry Book,” which 
he says is rarely known to fail, e.g., I cured one 
turkey; I had to kill the other—my only two casea. 
“ The bird is at once to be isolated, and for fear of 
contagion the water vessels used by the fowls 
sbo lid be disinfected with Mo Dongas!’s Fluid Car- 
boiata, and refilled with water in which one spoon¬ 


ful of Carbolata has been mixed with each gallon of 
water. The treatment will commence with a spoon¬ 
ful of castor oil, washing the nostrils, eyes, and other 
affected parts with the preparation known to drug* 
gists as Labarraque’s Solution of Chlorinata Soda, 
diluted with twice its bulk of water. If the dis¬ 
charge be copious, this is to be repeated several 
times a day ; and when excessive the pure Solution 
should be injected into the nostrils by inserting the 
point of a small syringe into the slit of the roof of 
the mouth, aud turning it rather to the outside for 
each nostril. The diet to consist of good Barley 
meal given warm, and slightly seasoned with cayenne 
pepper, and the drinking water to have a drop or two 
of McDougall’s Fluid Carbolata mingled with it. 
The best medicine to commence a few hours after 
the oil is a Copaiba capsule given twice a day. 
About the third day another dose of oil, if neces¬ 
sary. 1 would also recommend that the fowls' 
house be whitewashed, having McDougall’s 
Carbolic disinfecting powder mixed in the wash.” 
—TlNY. 

Fowls Plucking their Feathers.—E. Wilmot’a 
fowls are in confinement, though not close confine¬ 
ment, and have no more nourishment than what is 
given to them. 1 believe the fowls pluck out each 
other’8 feathers to eat them, or with the intention of 
eating them, as the only means of obtaining more 
food. I know they will do this from hunger-. My 
advice is to give the fowls the first thiDg in the 
morning as much Maize as they can eat, besides the 
two feeds mentioned of pudding and Corn. The 
kind of Corn is not specified, but it should be given 
in sufficient quantity. Fowls ought to have a plen¬ 
tiful supper iu prospect of the long time that must 
elapse before they eat again. If the feeding her-* 
prescribed were adhered to I feet sure the plucking 
of feathers would cease.—A. J- T- S-, Bnvingdon. 


BIRDS. 


Breeding Canaries. — I have a cock canary, 
which I wish to breed from this year. I have need 
him two years previously, but he has palled the nest 
about and eaten the eggs as soon as laid. Ought I 
to take him away from the hen as soon as the first 
egg is laid ? and if so shall I pnt him into the small 
compartment ? or into a separate cage ? Will it be 
necessary to put him with the hen again till she is 
ready for nesting a second time ?—G. M. 

Larks Unhealthy.—I have two larks, which 
were all right and coming nicely into song before the 
recent severe weather; now they seem to be affected 
in the head, and roll and tumble about. Cau any 
reader tell me what to do with them soa9 to get them 
right P-G.W. 

Cramp in Pigeons.—One of my pigeons is 
suffering severely from the cramp; it has entirely 
lost the use of its wings and legs, and I am afraid it 
will die. I shall be thaukf ul to receive aDy informa¬ 
tion respecting this, so as to know what to do in any 
future time.—G. H. Mortimer. 


BEES. 

Losing Bees.—I hope no reader who keeps bees 
will follow the advice given by “ Apiary,” viz : to 
stopup the entrance of hives, to prevent bees from 
coming out in cold weather. Such treatment would 
result very probably iu the suffocation of the 
whole; and, in answer to “ Hastoe” on the same 
subject, I would recommend him to darken the 
entrance in cold weather,by some means when the 
sun shines, to prevent the bees seeing theBanshine, 
whioh allures them out A mat hung over the frout 
of the hive is as good as anything —Thos. Leitch- 
ford. 

-The reason “ Hastco” sees so many bees 

dead on the ground is because the sun shining 
on the snow cansed it to glitter into the hive 
and the bees thinking Bpring had returned sallied 
out and got cut down with the cold. Shade the 
entrance of the hive when the sun is Bhining upon 
it. If the bees are in a bar-frame hive you can 
examine them on a fine day, and you will see if they 
require food, as slow feeding now would be an 
advantage.— Ligurian, Lumley Castle. 

-The reason of “ Hastoe’s” bees flying 

from the hive and settling in the snow is given 
in his own statement : “ A warm sun ahiniug 

fall on the entrance of the hive, and snow covering 
the ground.” The refraction of the sun upon the 
snow deceived the bees, and they, thinking it was 
sunshine pare and simple, and feeling the grateful 
warmth upon the hive, crowded out for a cleansing 
flight, and alighted on the snow, from which few 
would arise. Remedy: Shade the entrance of the hive 
daring the prevalence of snow with a piece of thin 
wood placed slant-wise before it. Yery likely the 
stock is a strong one, but still feed when the Crocus 
begins to bloom, both with syrup aud artificial pollen. 
It is not a prudent practice to purchase stocks in the 
autumn. Far better to buy a first swarm in the 
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AN AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE. 

I happen to have a great love for a garden, 
bat I have also a somewhat slender purse; and, 
as 1 have for a decade of years had a good deal 
of enjoyment out of my greenhouse (for I have 
only one), it may be that my experience, taken 
from a lower level, may be of interest to many 
similarly situated. 

Let me say, then, what my object is; I am 
fond of having flowers in my sitting-room. My 
object then is, during the winter, spring and 
early summer months, before there is a copious 
sapply of outdoor blossoms, to be able to gather 
a few flowers to add to the foliage which is 
always obtainable. To attain this, I have one 
greenhouse, or rather two joined together. The 
upper one is a span roof. 20 ft. in length, 12 ft. 
wide, and 11 ft. high. The lower one is a lean- 
to, 13 ft. long. The lower one has in it a couple 
of Vines (Black Hamburghs), so that it can only 
be used for certain odd purposes which I will 
detail, and not for growing plants. To heat it, 

I have a common fireplace and drain pipes. Of 
this more presently. The centre walk of the 
house ic formed of battens 3 in. wide, with 
spaces between, under which I can stow away, 
out of sight, Lachenalias, Tropceolums, and such 
like plants when they have done their duty. 
The stages are'on each Bide, level, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
composed in the same way of battens, instead 
of shelves, leaving clear spaces between them 
for the water to run down. As they are some 
feet from the ground, there is room under¬ 
neath where I can stand at times Vallotas, and 
other plants which are going to rest. Over the 
centre path I have a shelf, which runs down 
two-thirds of the house, and on this I place 
some square boxes with cuttings of Pelargo¬ 
niums for putting out in the summer. I do not 
“go in ” for bedding out, and these are enough 
for adding to the herbaceous plants in the 
borders, while quite at the end there is a small 
shelf, somewhat lower than the stage, where I 
can place one or two tall plants. 

Heating. —When considering how I should 
heat this so as to keep out frost (for it would be 
idle for me to attempt anything more), various 
plans were suggested to me. Boilers of diffe¬ 
rent kinds were proposed, but I felt that there 
would be a great expenditure of power with the 
smallest boiler I could get, much of which would 
be wasted. A brick flue I was aware was 
generally objectionable, as I knew how often 
the smoke escaped and how difficult it was to 
keep it clear; and so, at the suggestion of a 
clever jack-of-all-trades (but one who is good at 
all), I determined to try drain pipes. Those 
which I procured were what are ordinarily called 
6-in. pipes in diameter and glazed. About 8 ft. 
from the furnace was built an ordinary flue, as 
the drain pipes could not bear the heat of the fire 
so close to them; these were then laid round the 
house close to the wall, turned in to the lower house, 
and thence into the chimney. This did its duty 
well, bo far as keeping out the frost was con¬ 
cerned ; but I experienced considerable incon¬ 
venience owing to the accumulation of soot in 
the pipes, and the consequent necessity of taking 
out the elbows several times during the winter, 
and, as this disarranged the level of the pipes, 
it became necessary to make some alteration, so 
the man whom I had employed before suggested 
that instead of carrying the pipes all round, they 
should be brought some what more into the house, 
and that three places should be made of brick 
with a tile on the top, from which all parts of 
the piping could be reached. This would be 
made clearer by a small diagram, but in default 
thereof, I would say that the brick flue of about 
8 ft. is built close to the outside wall of the 
house the piping then takes a slant towards the 
inside instead of, as before, running parallel 
with the outside. The length to the first open¬ 
ing, which is in the centre of the house, is about 
7 it., then a straight piece across to the next 
opening of about 4 ft., then another slanting 
piece of about 7 ft. to the third opening, ana 
then another piece of about 8 ft. to the end of 
the house. I have found that, by banking np 
the fire between nine and ten o’clock, it keeps 


in all night, and frost is excluded. I would add, 
therefore, from my own experience of some 
years, say to all who wish to heat a greenhouse 
of the size of my own or smaller, that the 
cheapest and easiest managed is such as I have 
described. It may be very unscientific, and 
may cause a smile on the faces of those who 
have duplex, saddle, and all other kinds of 
boilers at their disposal; but, after all, the 
question is what answers one’s means and 
objects. 

Construction of the Greenhouse.— 
The house itself is cheaply bnilt. There are no 
movable sashes in the roof ; the glass is simply 
laid on the rafters, while there is one small Bash 
about 2 ft. square in the centre for ventilation. 
By this I mean that there are no sashes in the 
roof ; however desirable they may be, they add 
very much to the expense, and as economy was 
my object, the rafters were glazed in the usual 
way with putty, for I was not rich enough to 
experimentise with some of the new methods 
of glazing, which seem to supply a want in hor¬ 
ticulture. The sides are glazed in the same way, 
but there are three small sashes on each side for 
giving air, while over the door there is another, 
and also one at the further end. Thus there is 
abundant facility for giving air; and as the 
house stands out in the full blaze of the sun, it 
becomes very necessary in the summer. I have 
adopted for shading some of Collinge’s shading, 
nailing it on the inside of the house, and leaving 
it up all the summer. I find that it is not suffi¬ 
ciently thick to draw the plants at all, and yot 
sufficiently so to ward off the direct rays of the 
sun. Such is my amateur’s greenhouse, that I 
very much doubt whether many persons with 
ranges of houses at their disposal have had more 
enjoyment out af them than I have had out of 
my humble effort. 

Furnishing the House.— Having given 
a rough notion of the structure, and of the 
manner in which I manage to keep out the frost, 
I would now supplement it by an account of the 
manner in which I provide for its furnishing, 
premising that I lay claim to no originality or 
| skill, but simply to the fact of knowing what I 
wanted, and of a determination to do the best 
for meeting my wants. Two things I laid down 
to guide me in filling the house—to have 
nothing but good plants, for I felt that rubbish 
and indifferent things take up quite as much 
space as good ones, and that in making a selec¬ 
tion the difference in price is not appreciable 
between what are recognised as really good 
plants and those which, a little cheaper perhaps, 
are inferior in quality. The second point was 
to endeavour to have a succession of blooming 
plants, having especial reference to the earlier 
months of the year, not filling my house with a 
collection of anyone sort, but having selections 
of a few of the best of several kinds of plants ; 
and perhaps I may be able to make the matter 
clearer by giving the state of the house, Ac., 
say during January. 

I have kept the two sides of the house 
distinct, reserving one for hard-wooded, and the 
other for soft-wooded plants ; the small shelf at 
the end of the house is occupied with four 
large-sized Camellias—Mathotiana, Sarah Frost, 
Mrs. Cope, and Chandleri. These, alas ! will 
soon, I fear, be too large for the house ; and I 
shall have to do with them as I have frequently 
had to do with Azaleas—exchange them away 
for smaller plants. Besides these, I have 
eighteen others, smaller plants, consisting of 
Lavinia Maggi, L. M. rosea, Valtovaredo, Mrs. 
Abbey Wilder, Montironi, three or four of alba 
plena, imbricata, Henri Favre, Countess of 
Derby, fimbriata, Eugenie de Massena, and 
Jubilee. These seldom fail to give an abundance 
of blooms, and I never put them out-of-doors. 
When they have done blooming, I remove them 
to the lower house, stand them under the shade 
of the Vines, and leave them there all the 
summer. They like the shade, and, although 
it is not so good for the Vines, yet this is a 
secondary point with me. I am aware that 
most people place them out-of-doors, and where 
there is a careful person to see to the watering, 
that is all very well; but my experience in past 


years was that they were neglected, and as no 
plants are so long in hanging out signals of 
distress in this matter, it was often not until 
the buds began to drop off that I found out the 
mischief that had been done ; whereas in the 
house, even should the watering be neglected 
for a day or two, there are no scorching rays of 
the sun to dry np the roots and injure the 
blooming. 

To follow the Camellias I have about two 
dozen Azaleas—of course smallish plants, bnt 
large enough for me to be able to cut plenty of 
bloom from for vases or baskets for the house. 
Here again I have taken care to have good sorts, 
such as Flag of Truce, Fascination, Gem, Grand 
Duchesse de Bade, Iverysna, Vesuvius, Stella, 
Madame Van Houtte, Duchess of Beaufort, 
Apollon, Sigismund Rucher, Ac. As they 
increase in size more rapidly than the Camellias, 
they have more frequently to be changed, and I 
would strongly advise those who wish to grow 
only a few to select the later-raised Belgian 
varieties. There can be no comparison between 
them and the older sorts, the flowers are so 
much larger, and the plants so much more 
fioriferous Here again, also, I adopt the plan 
of never putting them out-of-doors, _ They take 
their place along with the Camellias in the lower 
house, and until this year I have never seen 
any thrips upon them ; but this year, owing, I 
imagine, to the long-continued frost, and my 
being compelled to keep up fire-beat, it has 
invaded me and become troublesome ; I hope, 
however, to get rid of it by some of the 
numerous insecticides of which we hear so 
much. Along with these I have a few, and 
only a few, other hard-wooded plants—Libonia 
floribunda, which, however, requires a little 
more heat than I can give it, I fancy; a few of 
the hardier Heaths, Genetyllis, Ac. 

On the other side of the house I have at 
present some largish plants of zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, which gave me more bloom than anything 
else during the winter months. 1 am aware 
that a more even and higher temperature 
would suit them better, but I must be contented 
with what I can get, and all through the long 
and dreary time I have had from one to two 
dozen trusses of bloom. Besides these, I have 
about a dozen plants of Cyclamen, three or four 
Tropseolums, which will be very gay by-and- 
bye; some pots of Lachenalia pendula and 
tricolor, which are very bright; some also of 
the pretty little white Roman Hyacinth ; and 
some three or four dozen of show Pelargoniums, 
which are now in smallish pots, but which will 
be shifted by-and-bye, so as to give them more 
space to grow, and to fill up vacancies when 
some of the above-named are done flowering. 
Cinerarias I do not attempt, for I find that the 
temperature is not even enough for them, and 
experience has taught me that it is better to 
grow what will really do well than to be attempt¬ 
ing things which only end in disappointment 
and vexation of spirit. I have a few pots also 
of Primula cortusoides amcena, which come in 
very usefully for cutting. 

Such is the present aspect of the bouse ; but 
I must prepare for its future gaiety as well as 
for the present, so I have just taken out of their 
winter quarters, where they have been covered 
up with leaves, and have started well, about 
seventy Hyacinths ; these will be brought into 
the house m succession, and will make it quite 
gay and fragrant. In the lower house there are 
some pots of Lilies, Vallotas, Calochorti, Ixiaa, 
Babianas, and Tritonias, which will in turn take 
their place in the upper house ; while there are 
also some two dozen Fuchsias and some tube¬ 
rous-rooted Begonias for the later summer and 
autumn blooming. I reserve the lower house in 
autumn for Chrysanthemums, which afford such 
a fine variety of cut blooms in the dreary months 
of November and December. 

In thus detailing the contents of my green¬ 
house, I must utterly disclaim all idea of doing 
anything in a super-excellent way. Of course 
great gardeners would laugh at my efforts, al¬ 
though I may say I have seen Camellias in 
many a big bouse not half so healthy as mine ; 
they would find fault with the shape and size of 
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my plants, and think that I had indeed made 
mountains of mole hills, and magnified my 
geese into swans. But I have the satisfaction 
that it pleases myself and my friends. It must 
be borne in mind that I have no regular gardener, 
and that I have either to do or superintend the 
work myself ; I cannot tell this man or that to 
do what I want, and that in consequence all 
failures must be laid to my own door ; but I 
may say there is hardly a time when a gardener 
may pay me a visit but that I can show him 
something which he will be pleased to see, and 
something which is very probably new to him, 
although it is one of the disadvantages of living 
in a country place that so few do come. Nothing 
is more pleasant to a horticulturist than to be 
able to talk about, with one who loves the same 
pursuits, the things that are very dear to him, 
and to recognise that true brotherhood which 
art of whatever kind ought to bring ; and my 
hope in giving this short account of my expe. 
rience is, that I may be able to encourage som e 
one who like myself has to fight against ditfi. 
culties, and to whom it will be a pleasure to 
overcome them. Delta. 


SOWING SEEDS. 

It is mistaken economy to buy cheap seeds. 
Seeds may grow well, and produce a strong 
plant, and yet the crop be inferior, for want of 
the necessary care in the selection of the stock. 
This is often lost sight of by the purchaser of 
cheap seeds. All seeds should be sown in drills, 
for not only is there a saving in the quantity 
used, but less labour will be required in clean¬ 
ing and thinning the crop. Early-sown crops 
should not be covered so deeply as those sown 
later when the sun’s warmth has penetrated the 
oil, and raised its temperature. 

Large seeds like Peas may be covered'about 2 in., 
smaller seeds from ^ in. to 1 in., making some 
allowance for the condition of the soil when 
sown, and the period of the year. For instance, 
when sowing Peas in December or January, un¬ 
less the site is very warm or dry, it is better to 
sow in the surface soil than to lay the seeds in 
a wet, cold medium, where the plants, when 
they do struggle through, will be weak and 
spindly in their growth, and incapable of with¬ 
standing cold ; whilst successional sowings, 
when hot weather may be shortly expected, 
will thrive better in deep drills or trenches, as 
by such a course they are enabled to obtain a 
greater amount of moisture for a longer period. 
Showers in summer always water the hollow 
places most; therefore when artificial water- 
ngs are necessary the moisture will be more 
easily retained around the plants. 

When dates are given for the planting or sow¬ 
ing of certain crops, it should be understood that 
they are always to be subject to the weather and 
the natural condition of the soil. During an 
experience of many years I have always found 
that by waiting and watching, and seizing a 
favourable opportunity when offered, a good seed¬ 
time could generally be secured. In dealing with 
heavy land in a difficult season, I have derived 
gTeat advantage from having a heap of light, 
rich compost, in which the charred remains of 
the rubbish-heap formed a considerable portion, 
to cover all small seeds. This is a matter that 
calls rather for forethought than extra labour, 
and the benefits derivable therefrom will be 
found to be groat; when one has to deal with a 
heavy, tenacious soil in an ungenial season, it 
is also a great consolation to the cultivator to 
teel that reliance may be placed upon every 
good seed growing, even supposing that extra 
trouble had been incurred. 

I have heard complaints of flower seeds not 
growing when sown in the open borders in 
spring, and the seedsman blamed for supplying 
bad seed, when really the fault has been in the 
way the ground has been prepared and the seed 
has been sown. It would be far better to sow 
hardy annuals in August, for then the land is 
warm and every seed will grow ; but in March 
and April the soil is often wet and cold, and 
small seeds, if carelessly sown, will soon perish. 
If, however, the seeds be sown when the sur¬ 
face is dry, and lightly covered with warm, 
sifted soil, there will be no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a good crop of plants. Sow only when the 
land is in good condition to receive the seeds, 
evon if you have to wait a week or ten days for 
a favourable opportunity. Sow thinly, for when 
you have bought reliablo seeds there is a waste 
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both of seeds and time in thick sowing. Com¬ 
mence thinning the young plants early, and 
examine them two or three times before that 
operation is finally completed. During cold 
springs the young plants derive a good deal of 
shelter from near association with their neigh¬ 
bours, all that is necessary to guard against 
being overcrowding from thinning being too 
long delayed. A crop neglected in this parti¬ 
cular never turns out well. R. H. 


LAW RELATING TO GREENHOUSES. 
In Gardening for Feb. 26, p. 261, Mr. Edwin 
Nash gainsays my remarks on the above sub¬ 
ject, and accuses me of “incorrect statements.” 
He quotes the Building Act as to excepted 
buildings thus: “All greenhouses, bo far as 
regards the necessary woodwork of the sashes, 
doors, and frames; ” but says greenhouses, as 
to “all other particulars, are not exempted, 
but are to follow the rules of the Act.” I totally 
deny this. Moreover, if this were so, my case 
would have no ground to stand on before a 
court of law, an<£ the judgment given in my 
case was wrong. 

My contention is that greenhouses per se are 
wholly and solely exempted from the operation 
of the Act, provided they are within certain 
limits of size, which I will give below. This 


qualification of size I clearly stated in the last 
paragraph of my letter. 

It was the contention of thesurveyor in my 
case, it is obviously the contention of Mr. Nash, 
that only “ the necessary woodwork of the 
sashes, doors, and frames” are exempted, but 
that all the rest come under the ken of the Act. 
On this supposition the surveyor has the power 
to prescribe the thickness of foundation walls, 
&c., and that a greenhouse with a wooden 
framework below the sashes, doors, and windows 
should have the framework replaced by a brick 
wall of a certain thickness. 

The following quotation from 18 and 19 Vic., 
cap. 122, p. 1144, disposes of the whole ques¬ 
tion :— 

“Buildings exempt from * operations 
of Act. 

“All buildings not exceeding in height 30 ft., 
as measured from the footings of the walls, and 
not exceeding in extent 125,000 cubic ft., and 
not being public buildings, wholly in one occupa¬ 
tion, and distant at least 8 ft. from the nearest 
street or alley, whether public or private, and 
at least30 ft. from the nearest buildings, and from 
the ground of any adjoining owner. All build¬ 
ings not exceeding in extent 216,000 cubic ft., 
and not being public buildings, and distant at 
least 30 ft. from the nearest street or alley, 
whether public or private, and at the least 60 ft. 
Horn the nearest buildings and from the ground 


of any adjoining owner. All party fence walls 
and greenhouses so far as regards the necessary 
woodwork of the sashes, doors, and frames.” 

If Mr. Nash thinks greenhouses come under 
the Act in “other particulars,” perhaps he 
would kindly favour your readers with an 
enumeration of such particulars. Mr. Nash, 
however, I think, is mixing up my contention 
with the question of rates, about which I have 
not hitherto given an opinion. 

I the more believe this, as he alludes to “chat¬ 
tels in trade,” an expression that can only have 
reference to rate estimates. I can readily con¬ 
ceive that a gardener’s building can be so re¬ 
garded, but that is not a “greenhouse ” in my 
grasp of the word as au amateur’s house wherein 
to raise plants, anti even though he should dis¬ 
pose of some of his thus-raised products. But 
this, as I have said, is a different question, a 
parish rating question, coming under a different 
Act, and about which I am not concerned. 

F. G. Norris. 


Mr. David Thomson is extremely angry 
with us as regards the vexed question of the 
flower garden, forgetting his dignity and 
resorting to personal depreciation to help hi in 
out in an argument on the cost of hardy versua 
tender flowers ! Part of his argument is that 
we have no “charge 
of a garden establish¬ 
ment.” Not likely, hav¬ 
ing so much on hand; 
but we are seeking a 
good man to take charge 
of one for us, and if M r. 
Thomson’s ideas on the 
flower garden were as 
advanced as those he 
holds on the fruit gar¬ 
den, we should be happy 
to consider him among 
likely candidates for the 
place. The fact is, the 
splendid pocket - hand - 
kerchief notion of a 
garden has passed away 
from people’s minds as 
the ultimate expression 
of art in the garden. 
People begin to see the 
charms of variety, beau¬ 
ty of form, nature, and'a 
real garden flora of beau¬ 
tiful plants instead of 
a few showy things in 
masses, acres of which do 
not equal in beauty a bed 
of bush Roses with a 
tuft or two of white 
Lilies in it. The glory 
of the false, showy, for¬ 
mal style begins to dim 
in almost the genera¬ 
tion that saw its birth 
Mr. Thomson is angry with our work in this 
field, but praises himself for having done the 
same thing—without cause, however, as his 
claim as a flower gardener depends on geometri¬ 
cal bedding out only. 

Children’s Flower Show.— Inquirers 
on the subject may like to know of an experi¬ 
ment made in a London school. To about 120 
children (all, indeed, who asked for them) seeds 
were given—Scarlet Runners, Indian Corn, and 
Hemp or Oats. A newspaper had been pre¬ 
viously cut into little squares, and each child 
wrapped up its own seeds. The whole cost 
wassixpence. Each child was promised a plantif 
itsseedsgrew. Abouttweuty-fiveclaimedtheplant 
in about ten weeks, the Scarlet Runners, Corn, 
&c., being brought to the schoolroom on a day 
appointed. Those who had proved they could 
take care of plants were given each a Geranium, 
a common scarlet Tom Thumb, except the three 
best, who had Myrtle and other plants. All the 
twenty-five plants but one lived, and one I heard 
of next year made four good plants, and the 
Scarlet Runners supplied some dishes of vege¬ 
tables. This was in the heart of London, and 
the total cost was 5s., and 102 children had a 
chance.—N. N. 

Giant Knot weed (Polygonum sacha- 
linense).—This is a notable addition to the free 
and vigorous type of herbaceous plants that of 
\atc years only have begun to be appreciated 
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and properly placed in our gardens. This has 
come into cultivation subsequent to the hand¬ 
some and vigorous Polygonum cuspidatum now 
popular where hardy plants are grown. It is 
even more vigorous than P. cuspidatum, and 
the leaves are very large, so much so as almost 
to merit the name of a fine-foliaged plant. Our 
engraving is from a portrait of an isolated 
specimen taken in summer, and the engraving 
shows only a portion of the plant sufficient to 
illustrate its fine habit. The specimen in ques¬ 
tion grew as a gigantic isolated tuft on the 
Grass, in which way it has room to grow, and 
which also permits of its fine form being seen. 
It is well adapted for association with vigorous 
herbaceous plants, or isolating on the turf 
in pleasure grounds. For those whose gar¬ 
dens will not admit of such special places for 
this and similar plants, a tuft well placed on 
the edge of a shrubbery will well repay the 
planter. It would, however, be best, not 
m the shrubbery, but just a few feet free from 
it. It may now be had from most large hardy 
plant nurseries. 


HARDY FERNERIES. 

While flowers are indispensable for the orna¬ 
mentation of a villa residence, a collection of 
hardy Ferns forms an equally important addi¬ 
tion, and when properly and tastefully arranged 
they may be made to assume as natural an 
appearance as they do in a wild state ; the 
rustic appearance, too, of a hardy Fernery 
forma au agreeable contrast to the more dressy 
portions of the grounds. It is difficult to lay 
down definite rules for the construction of a 
Fernery, so much depending upon the position 
which it is to occupy and the space at command. 
In fixing on the site, the first thing to be aimed 
at should be a shady, secluded nook, similar to 
that shown in cur engraving, not one that can 
be seen from the windows of the dwelling-house 
nor yet from the flower garden, but a part that 
is unexpectedly come upon when walking 
through the grounds. The situation should alsu 
be one that is sheltered from boisterous winds. 
Moisture, too, is essential to the well-being of 
hardy Ferns, but this cannot always be given in 
sufficient quantity to carry them safely through 
hot summers. In forming a Fernery, somo object 
to tree roots, because they breed fungi, but I 
never found any inconvenience in that way from 
their use. Anything like straight lines must 
be avoided. If the space to beoccuDied be long 
rather than broad, it should he broken up here 
and there so as to form miniature dells, recesses, 
and projections, but all should have as rustic an 
appearance as possible. The plants in all cases 
should be allowed sufficient space in which to 
develop themselves. Where outdoor Ferns 
have failed to do well, the Ferneries have gene¬ 
rally been cramped for room. What is wanted 
is breadth and length, hoight being of secondary 
importance. If the Fernery be so arranged 
that it could be traversed by a narrow path from 
which the plants could be examined, all the 
better. The stones and roots employed should 
be placed in as natural a manner as possible, 
and yet they should possess a certain amount 
of artistic arrangement. 

Any one who has searched for Ferns in their 
native haunts cannot have failed to observe that 
they luxuriate in a light, sandy soil, and this 
must form, if possible, the main bulk of the 
Fernery. I have, however, many times used 
Cocoa-nut fibre mixed with turfy loam, and it 
has always appeared to answer admirably. For 
very delicate sorts a compost may be formed of 
peat, leaf-rnonld, and loam, with a sprinkling of 
silver sand to keep all open and porous, but the 
stronger sorts, as has been stated, will succeed 
best in loam without the addition of peat. 
When we use Cocoa-nut fibre we find that it 
retains a considerable amount of moisture with¬ 
out soddening. Fern roots being generally of a 
wiry nature it will grow in almost any soil that 
is of ordinary texture, but it ought not to be 
heavy. Ferns dislike manure, both in a solid 
sod liquid form. In arranging the plants I 
would not separate the evergreen from the 
deciduous kinds, but so dispose of them that 
when the foliage of the latter dies down in the 
loginning of winter, there would still remain 
plants enough to interest the cultivator. I 
would, therefore, plant plenty of sorts that would 
retain their verdure throughout the winter, such, 
for instance, as the Blechnums, Scolopendriums, 
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Polystichums, and Polypodiums. In planting, 
an error of too common occurrence must be 
avoided, viz., that of planting too deeply. 
Generally speaking, the crowns must be kept 
well above the soil, but they should be made 
firm, and the stronger-growing sorts should be 
planted first. Dwarf-growing varieties with fiue 
fronds should have the most sheltered nooks 
assigned to them. If water exist in the Fernery, 
a place must be afforded for the Royal Fern 
(Osmunda regalia). A list of hardy Ferns would 
perhaps be out of place, inasmuch as cultivators 
have their own particular favourites. I may, 
however, just add that a small Fernery may be 
constructed in any shady corner, even in London, 
where flowering plants will not succeed, and if 
arranged according to good taste and judgment, 
it will always be a source of enjoyment to the 
cultivator. S. 


VEGETABLES. 


FORWARDING VEGETABLE CROPS. 
Much may be done between now and May 
to accelerate early vegetable crops, and there 
are numerous simple devices for doing so that 
come within reach of all 
Potatoes. — A chief point in securing 


early Potatoes is to begin with early varie¬ 
ties, or varieties that grow early to a 
moderate size. Of thiB description is the 
kind called Mona's Pride ; there are sorts that 
ripen as early or earlier, but the cultivator should 
place it first on his list of earlies on account of 
the rapid growth of the tubers. It is one of the 
largest-sized early Kidneys, not producing many 
tubers to a root, but they are all large. Some 
of the early Ashleafs are too prolific for early 
croppers, producing too many small tubers, un¬ 
less the sets are disbudded at planting time. 
For an early crop a south border, or one shel¬ 
tered in some way on the north side by trees 
or a fence, is necessary, and it should slope 
sharply to the sun—be quite steep, in fact—and 
be composed of rich, light soil. These are im¬ 
portant points ; the angle of the ground to the 
sun’s rays makes much difference in respect of 
the temperature of the soil, and a rich, light, 
and rather dark soil is necessary, because it 
absorbs the heat quickly, and stimulates growth. 
Early Potatoes planted in a lumpy, stiff soil 
produce no crop worth speaking of compared 
to those planted in a fine, mealy compost, con¬ 
sisting of peat, leaf-mould, and loam—the refuse, 
for example, from the potting bench, or old top- 
dressings of Vine borders, decayed hotbeds, or 


anything of that kind that will work up into 
the surface-spit of the border, and make it 
loose and permeable to the roots of the plants. 
The 1st of April is almost early enough to plant 
out Potatoes that have been sprouted in a warm 
place, because they are sure to suffer from the 
slightest frost if not protected. The sets may 
be planted about March 1 in old trays or bas¬ 
kets, and covered with soil about 1 in. or 2 in. 
deep, and placed in any structure warm enough 
to start them ; light is of no consequence until 
thev come up. In a moderate temperature they 
will have grown about 4 in. by the end of 
March, and should b« at once planted out in 
rows about 12 in. or 18 in. asunder, and 6 in. 
between the sets, burying them sufficiently deep 
to leave the toM of the sprouts just peeping 
through the soil* Only one Bhoot, and that the 
strongest, should be left to each set, for the 
distance between them and the rowB will not 
allow of more ; but the chief object of disbud¬ 
ding them to one shoot is to secure good-sized 
tubers ; many stems mean many Potatoes, but 
small ones. One good stem is worth half-a-dozen 
weakly ones, and if placed at the above dis¬ 
tances apart, a crop very good in proportion to 
the extent of the ground planted will be the 
result. The old common Ashleaf produces 
good tubers in this way, though naturally a 
small kind ; but it is early and of good flavour, 
and the tops being small 
may be grown in little 
space. 

Cauliflower. — By 
potting a few scores of 
the autumn-sown plants 
now in 8-in. or 9-in. 
pots, and growing them 
on in a cold frame, or 
other cool structure, 
plunging the pots in 
soil or ashes, and plant¬ 
ing them out on a 
warm border about the 
first week in April, 
or a little earlier in 
warm localities, they 
will head about a 
month before the other 
plants of the same 
a wing, though they 
may have the protection 
of hand-lights all the 
winter and spring. The 

f ilants should be potted 
oosely in rough, light 
soil, and while they are 
under glass they should 
not be pushed in the 
least, but Bimply pro¬ 
tected from frost and 
cold winds, and freely 
exposed on fine days. 
Under this treatment 
they will grow freely 
without becomingdrawn 
or lanky, and will not be 
disposed to * button ’after 
being planted out. In 
many gardens in Scot¬ 
land, as far north as Aberdeen and Banff, even 
Cauliflower is produced in this way as early as 
in the south of England. Any kind of glass 
protection is extemporised for the purpose, such 
as an old light or two reared against a warm 
wall, and the ends closed up from winds with 
mats or packing of any kind. The Cauliflower, 
if sheltered from cutting winds, will make con¬ 
siderable growth during the winter, but it needs 
a little protection over head also to have good 
large plants—half-grown, that is to say—fit for 
going out in April. They should be hardened 
off by free exposure to the air a week or ten 
days previous to planting out, and when planted 
the roots should be disturbed as little as possible, 
and the plants should be buried up to their 
collars as an earthing up, to keep them from 
being blown about by the wind. 

Peas. —The most common way of forwarding 
these is to sow in small pots or in long, narrow 
boxes or drain tiles some time in February, and 
plant out about the beginningor middle of March 
on a warm border. A glass structure is not 
essential to the raising of Peas in thiB way, as 
they can be started in a kitchen or warm shed 
where it is not quite dark, and afterwards 
hardened off and greened on window-sills or in 
Borne sheltered nook out-of-doors; but if they 
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can have the protection of glass it is better and 
more convenient. The Peas should be sown in 
5-in. pots, and planted out when 3 in. or 4 in. 
high. Six good pods will make a row 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
long across a border, if the balls be opened out 
a little. The Peas should be buried to within 
1 in. of their tops and staked at once. Peas for¬ 
warded in this way do not, however, bear 
abundantly, and it requires many ppte to produce 
good gatherings for a while, or until the next 
sowing comes in. A more abundant and almost 
as early a crop may be produced by sowing a 
single row along the bottom of a south wall. If 
the soil be of a good, rich character, the fact of 
fruit trees being on the wall will not affect the 
growth of the Peas, though of course the latter 
must grow out towards the sun and be supported 
by stakes, as in such a situation they get the full 
benefit of the sun, both roots and tops; whereas 
when they are sown across the border in the 
usual way the rows shade each other con¬ 
siderably. By the first method they pod a week 
or ten days earlier; the row being near to the 
wall, within 12 in. or 18 in., perhaps partially 
sheltered from rain, the soil is apt to get dry 
about the roots should the weather be dry in 
April or May, and water must therefore be 
supplied copiously at such times. 

Lettuces. —The secret of getting these for¬ 
ward early consists in planting or sowing in a 
very light and rich, but not a rankly-manured 
soil, and in a warm situation. The Early Ham¬ 
mersmith is still one of the best early sorts, as 
it is without doubt the hardiest. The worst 
fault is that it runs to seed early—autumn sown 
plants particularly—especially if transplanted 
at this season. For this reason I always prefer 
to sow seed, and I feel sure that spring seedlings 
grow faster and make larger hearts when they 
are not transplanted. A strip of good soil along the 
front wall of a hothouse is an excellent place, 
if there be a sufficient depth of soil, the heat 
from the wall making a sensible difference in 
the temperature of the ground for several feet 
outwards. The seeds should be sown in drills 
6 in. apart, and the young plants should be 
thinned out as soon as they can be laid hold of 
—first to 1 in. or 2 in. asunder, and the last 
3 in. to 6 in. This is not allowing much room, 
but it iB enough to produce small compact 
heads. When the plants are growing they should 
never be allowed to get dry at the roots, but 
kept constantly moist, in order to encourage a 
quick succulent growth and early hearting. 

Radishes. —This crop may be sown under 
the same conditions as Lettuces, and of course 
the early frame kinds should be employed. If 
they can be protected by a cloche or handlight 
top all the better; but the chief point in 
Radish culture is to thin early to 2 in. or 3 in. 
apart. The plants begin to make roots im¬ 
mediately if well thinned. A Radish with a 
big top is seldom good. 

Oarrots. —Like Radishes, the tubering of 
these is greatly accelerated by early thinning, 
though we frequently see them standing un¬ 
thinned till the tops are 1 ft. high, and no root 
to them worth mentioning. Such neglect is the 
ruin of the crop. They should be thinned par- 
ially as soon as they can be easily laid hold of, 
and, after danger from grub is over, finally thin¬ 
ned out to form 4 in. to 6 in. asunder each way 
in the case of the Early Horn varieties, and 
from 9 in. to 1 ft. with the larger kinds. The 
Carrot is very easily forced if not subjected to 
a high temperature, and is not liable to run to 
seed like a Turnip. They may be sown under 
glass, or in any warm spot, in a tolerably deep 
soil, and liberally watered, and thinned as soon 
as possible. The best early sortB are the French 
Early Horn and the Early English Horn. The 
last is the largest and best, but the first is the 
earliest. 

Kidney Beans. —The first crop of these 
abundantly repays the trouble of forwarding. 
They should be sown in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, and 
pushed on in a temperature of 60° or thereabouts 
till their seed-leaves are fully developed and the 
second ones are just showing, when they may be 
planted out in a warm situation, and in rowB 18 
in. apart and 3 in. between the plants. It is 
needless planting out, however, before the 
weather is warm enough to continue their 
growth, and this is not often the case before the 
middle of May in favoured localities, while June 
i* soon enough in the north. A light and warm 
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soil greatly encourages growth and early fer¬ 
tility, and the transplanted crop should be as 
much favoured in tins way as possible. 


Tile Dandelion as a Salad.— When 
well blanched and mixed with Celery and Endive 
in the salad-bowl this forms an excellent salad, 
and one which is most wholesome. Theimproved 
broad-leaved Dandelion is far better than the 
old form of this common weed. Seed sown now 
will furnish strong roots for the following win¬ 
ter’s forcing, and a dozen roots put in the Mush¬ 
room-house weekly will furnish a good cutting 
every day. I think more of this Dandelion than 
Witloof or Chicory ; I do not, however, wish to 
say that these latter roots are not useful. Some 
palates may object to the bitter flavour of the 
Dandelion, but others, again, think this its best 
quality.—H. K. 

Cobbett’s Indian Corn. —A correspon¬ 
dent (vol. ii., p. 593) gave a very interesting 
account of the culture of this Corn and its uses 
as a green vegetable. The straw is useful as a 
winter covering, as, owing to its stout fibry tex¬ 
ture, it does net decay so speedily as ordinary 
straw. The uses to which this Corn may be put 
in a dried state are many and various, and it is 
one of the most nutritious of all articles of diet; 
it is evident that, if successfully cultivated in 
this country, its proving a profitable article of 
culture must mainly depend upon its mode of 
manufacture. There are machines for “ dis- 
cobing ” the Corn ; and any mill that would 
grind Peas or Wheat Bhould also as effectually 
grind it. The corn is largely used as food for 
poultry and for horses, both whole and in a 



Cobbett's Indian Com. 


| crushed state ; it enters largely into the com¬ 
position of bread, as is evidenced when the 
bread crumbles instead of being cut clean by 
the knife. The flour of this Com forms a 
delicious diet for infants and for invalids; it 
makes puddings and blancmange, and, in the 
hands of a clever housewife, will make us sweet 
crisp cakes. 

Hints on the Culture of Tomatoes. 
—Until last season our Tomatoes had always 
been a failure, and we never could succeed in 
having a sufficient supply to last through the 
summer, but by adopting the following course 
our efforts were well rewarded : Having sown 
two or three pans of that variety known as the 
Trophy, they were placed in heat towards the 
middle of March, and when the plants were 
about 3 in. or 4 in. high we transplanted them 
into large pots, putting from four to six in each, 
according to size, and then placed them in a 
tool greenhouse. About the beginning of June 
we planted them in rows and clumps against 
south walls, and as the summer advanced the fruit 
began to swell, but did not colour as nicely as one 
would wish from the absence of sunshine ; still 
we had as much as we could use. When the 
September showers commenced the fruit was 
gathered and put on shelves or hung up near 
the glass in a warm house, and soon they 
ripened beautifully. It is very Beldom that we 
see Tomatoes grown to perfection without being 
gathered before they mature, unless the sum¬ 
mer is exceptionally fine and sunny, as this 
fruit delights in the warm rays of a bright sun 
and a dry atmosphere, for nothing causes failure 
sooner than the disease caused by damp. In 
November I exhibited a dish of these Tomatoes 
at the Royal Irish Horticultural Society’s win¬ 
ter show, and was awarded the first prize, which 


proves, I think, that the place just mentioned 
worked very well, and was fraught with satis¬ 
factory results. I always admire well-coloured 
Tomatoes, and much prefer the scarlet to the 
yellow kinds, both in size and appearance (the 
flavour is very similar), and the Trophy may 
be grown in preference to many others, as it 
combines all these good qualities, and is oer- 
tainly a very prolific variety.—W. A. G. 

Planting Rhubarb.— This crop, from the 
great weight of its produce, quickly exhausts 
the soil; therefore it is not desirable to let it 
stand too long without removal, as plants that 
have been for some time undisturbed have a 
greater disposition to produce flowering shoots, 
which,even if cut out as soon as they make their 
appearance, interfere with the growth of the 
edible stalks; but it is not a good plan to disturb 
the whole plantation at once, as this stops the 
supply for a time. If some of the outside crowns 
be severed from strong established stools with 
a portion of root each, and planted now two or 
three together, and allowed to attain a maxi¬ 
mum of strength, not gathering from them this 
summer, they will bear strongstalks next spring ; 
or roots that have been forced through the win¬ 
ter planted cow and permitted to regain strength 
through the summer will succeed. As Rhubarb 
is a deep-rooting, gross-feeding plant, in all cases 
it should have rich deep soil, and if it be of a 
heavy, retentive nature some old exhausted tan, 
leaf-mould, wood ashes, or sandy road-drift, if 
such can be procured all mixed together, with 
6 in. or 8 in. of good rotten manure, should be 
mixed with it, trenching the ground 2 ft. or 
ft. deep, planting 6 ft. apart each way, A crop 
of Radishes, Spinach, or Lettuce may be had 
off the ground between the rows before the Rhu¬ 
barb makes sufficient growth to interfere with 
them. Existing beds of Rhubarb will be much 
benefited by heavy drenchings with strong 
manure water during the next two months. 


BOSES. 

GRAFTING DWARF ROSES. 

In February or March I secure a sufficient 
number of one-year-old Manetti stocks, with a 
supply of well-ripened wood for scions of any 
kinds of Roses it may be necessary to increase; all 
kinds of Tea Roses do well grafted in this way, 
but it is important that the shoots selected 
should be finn, and the buds dormant. If soft 
sappy wood is used it will damp off to a certainty. 
The roots may be shortened, and the stock 
headed back to within 1$ in. of the collar, in 
fact leaving only just sufficient room to put on 
the scion. There are various modes of grafting, 
but what is termed whip-grafting is that most 
generally useful for the inexperienced knifeman. 
This may briefly be described as cutting away a 
rather large slice from one side of the stock 
and neatly fitting the scion to it, taking especial 
care that the barks of both stock and scion 
form a perfect junction on, at least, one side, 
without which no union can take place, and the 
whole should be firmly bound together with 
matting or Raffia Grass (a cheap material, that 
is now largely Bold). As fast as the stocks are 
worked they should be laid on one side, and the 
roots covered with damp Moss, or something 
to check evaporation till a sufficient number axe 
done to fill a hand-light in the propagating pit 
or any other place where a steady bottom-heat 
of 75° can be obtained. The hand-light should 
stand on about 6 in, of very light sandy soil, in 
which the grafted plants should be plunged 
closely together, or nearly so, at the same time 
completely covering the junction of the 
stock and scion, as this obviates the neces¬ 
sity for using grafting clay or wax; at 
least, I have had as much success without 
its use as with it, but, of course, the air 
must be excluded in some way, which is done 
in this case by the plants being plunged 
above the junction. A hand-light will hold 
from 50 to 100 plants; and when filled it should 
receive a watering with tepid water to settle all 
down. The lights will generally require to be 
kept close, or if any ventilation is required at 
all it should be given early in the morning or at 
night. 

If all goes no well, in about a fortnight or three 
weeks the scions will be pushing into growth, 
and the stocks emitting fresh roots. They 
should now be taken np and potted separately 
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into 4-in. pots, in about three parts rather 
strong loam and one part old manure, • well 
broken up, taking care in potting that the stock 
is completely buried, which, as they are grafted 
close to tha collar, there is no difficulty in doing. 
Anyone who prefers the common Brier for a 
stock may raise them from seed,, and graft in 
the same way I have recommended for the 
Manetti. I have sometimes, when hard pushed 
for stocks, obtained small Briers from the hedge¬ 
rows in the neighbourhood, or used some of the 
old-fashioned, summer-blooming Roses for stocks; 
but, of course, the better tho stocks in a general 
way the more complete will be the success. 
But, in early spring, when most things are just 
waking into life, with the growth of the stock 
just a little in advance of the scion, and a gentle 
bottom-heat, an inexperienced propagator will 
obtain a far larger portion of success by this 
than by any other method. After potting them 
off, they should be grown on in a warm green¬ 
house or frame for a time, and then gradually 
hardened off. As the plants grow, the only 
care required is to tie up the shoots and pinch 
them, so as to form handsome specimens. If 
they are attacked by aphis, mildew, or the 
common Rose grub, it will be necessary to use 
tobacco-water and flowers of sulphur in the 
first two cases, and to hand-pick the grubs as a 
remedy for the last-named evil. H. 


Pillars inRose Houses.— In answer to 
“E. M. A. S.”(vol. ii., p. 605), I shouldadvise wire 
netting for the pillars in the centre of the house, 
I have found it answer remarkably well for 
climbing plants ; it looks neat and light, and 
when covered with fine healthy plants is very 
effective. Procure some wire netting, (such as 
is commonly used for poultry yards will do), 
double it up into the shape of a cylinder, lace 
the two sides together with small wire, secure 
firmly to the roof and into the bed (or border) 
with three iron pins 2 ft. or 3 ft. long ; it should 
be fastened to the roof first, and the iron pinB 
at the bottom will tighten it if it is cut the 
proper length.—H. P., Graylands. 

Climbing and other Roses.— The red¬ 
dest and richest of all my Roses is Reynolds 
Hole. The old Tea Rose Abricot<$ is another 
plant for our borders ; it is perfectly hardy, and 
never ceases blooming. Rose Princess Louise 
Victoria is the best pink climber I know of, 
climbing well and bearing good flowers in colour 
something like those of Eugenie Verdier. Climb¬ 
ing Jules Margottin I do not think much of, but 
climbing Victor Verdier is one of the best Roses 
in my garden, deliciously sweet, and blooming 
profusely in dense clusters.—F. M., Motts. 


HARDY PRIMROSES. 

These is a charm about a bank of Primroses 
which no other flower posseises, possibly on 
account of early associations, and rarely do we 
find the Primrose unaccompanied by its modest 
companion, the Violet, whose deep blue flowers 
peeping from beneath the foliage every here and 
there, set off the pure sulphur-yellow of the 
Primrose to increased advantage. What a wealth 
of florist industry has in years gone by been 
devoted to the culture of the Auricula, in its 
green and grey-edged as well as Alpine forms ! 
The revival of Auricula culture is sure to ex¬ 
tend its influence to its relation the Polyanthus, 
which, doubtless, after years of neglect—suffi¬ 
cient to make the old standard flowers things 
of the past—will once again become popular. 
Nor do these two exhaust the florist’s domain ; 
has he not manipulated the old China Primrose 
from a pale flower,deep notched in every lobe,to 
agiowing crimson, befringed and befrilled with 
charming irregularity? Nay, more, ho has 
altered the very foliage in shape so much that 
were the long pinnate-leaved form—now so 
popular under the title of Fem-leaved- 1 - a fresh 
introduction from the east, it would, doubtless, 
lay claim to specific individuality. Then, have 
we not amongst them veritable gems of Alpine 
beauty, varying in colour and stature from the 
yellow giant of the Himalayan Mountains and 
’ts imperial relative on the mountains of Java, 
to the happily-named P. minima of the snow¬ 
line of our Swiss Alps, or the bright-eyed Prim¬ 
rose of our Scottish hills, P. scotica ? Where 
all are so lovely, it would be invidious to make 
distinctions. Nor is there a single species that 
is not worthy of a corner on the sunny slopes of 
the rock-garden ; and spmtjf are so amen^b^e to 
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cultivation that they will find themselves per¬ 
fectly at home in the front ranks of the flower 
border, or even beside the margins of woodland 
walks. As pot plants the beautifully-coloured 
Primroses now in commerce are charming. 
They only require to be lifted from the open 
ground in October, potted, and placed in a cold 
frame till after Christmas, when if placed in a 
window they will soon come into flower. The 
outdoor culture of Primroses consists in planting 
them in a suitable place and leaving them alone;; 
but where they are used for border edgings or 
spring gardening some little labour must be 
bestowed upon them. After flowering they 
should be lifted and divided, and planted in 
rich deep soil in a partially shaded situation. 
Well mulch and water them during dry weather, 
and transplant to the beds in autumn. 


Gas Lime. — I have found that if I use gas 
lime in too large a quantity, it kills all vegetation 
for the year during which it is applied, and I 
believe all the wireworms and slugs as well—a 
purpose for which it was principally intended. 



Scotch Bird’a-eyo Primrose 



Common Primroso. 


A covering of it \ in. in thickness would pro-1 
bably do no harm, letting it lie on the surface 
a week or two before digging it in, aud then mix-1 
ing it well with the soil. The best and safest 
way, however, of using gas lime is mixing 
it with a large proportion of soil, and lettiDg 
it lie for a year in a heap, and then using it as a 
compost for top-dressiug light soils, or for dig¬ 
ging it in strong soils, in order to disintegrate 
them.—W. T. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, March 21 
to 20.— Thinning Grapes. Top-dressing Strawberries 
for forcing. Watci ing late Peach houses. Pruning and 
nailing Plums. Hoeing and cleaning among Gooseberry 
trees. Tying Pi? trees. Wheeling long manure among 
Currant trees as mulching. Boxing Pelargoniums for 
summer bedding out of cutting pots. Shifting seedling 
Coleuses into 6-in. pots. Putting in cuttings of Ver¬ 
benas. Sowing Cockscombs and Foxgloves. Sowing the 
following kindsof Peas, viz., G. F. Wilson, Osman Pacha, 
Marvel, aud Standard. Planting another batch of 
Cucumbers. Cultivating ground between Cabbages. 
Planting International Kidney and Myatt’s Prolific 
Potatoes in frames. Pricking out Cauliflowers into frames 
out of seed-boxes. Potting Tomatoes. Tying Cucumbers, 
and sowing more seed. Drilling ground for Potatoes. 
Preparing border for Parsley by dressing it with ashes 
from the rubbish heap. 


Glasshouses. 

Young, free-growing plants that were started 
early in the season will now probably be in 
proper condition for a liberal shift; use a 
rough open compost with good drainage, and 
keep the plants near the glass. Any that 
it may be desired to flower in small pots 
should be liberally fed with liquid manure. 
Attend regularly to propagating young stock 
of all kinds, and pot oil' that which is rooted. 
Epiphyllumsthat were pruned and now breaking 
freely should be potted if they need it. Avoid 
over-potting, but give them a rich, open soil, with 
a liberal addition of charcoal and bones. Keep 
them in a light position fully exposed to the sun 
all through the growing season, and water freely 
while they are making growth. Those who 
desire to increase their stock of these plants 
should now insert a few strong cuttings of 
Pereskia aculeata, and when rooted grow them 
on rapidly, keeping them to a single stem. 
These will be tit for grafting by the time tho 
growths on the Epiphyllums are moderately 
firm. A sowing of Clerodendron fallax should 



Oxlip. 



7 > 

Cowslip. 


now bo made in brisk hoafc. The young seed¬ 
lings should be grown on quickly, and placed in 
S-in. and 10-in. pots for conservatory decoration 
during summer. 

Creepers which are planted out will now 
require more liberal supplies of water at tho 
root than hitherto, and must be kept free from 
aphides and other injurious insects while tho 
young growths are developing. Daphnes that 
have finished flowering, and that are commenc¬ 
ing to grow, should receive a shift at once. Give 
very liberal drainage, and pot them in a mixture 
of charred turfy loam, peat, and sand. Place 
them in a growing atmosphere, and gradually 
inure them to more airy conditions as the season 
advances. As Acacias and other hard-wooded 
plants go out of flower they should be trimmed 
into shape, and receive a syringing occasionally, 
in order to induce them to break freely. Push 
forward young stock of all kinds, aud stop and 
stake out all the soft-wooded kinds as may be 
required to keep them in shape. Cuttings of 
Salvias may now be put in ; and sowings of 
Balsams, Cockscombs, and all kinds of annuals 
suitable for pot culture should now be made in 
gentle heat. 

Flower Garden. 

Whore-bedd jng-out is largely practised this will 
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be a busy time, for as solar heat increases plants 
that have been pushed on in propagating pits 
and houses must be gradually inured to cooler 
and more airy quarters ; those that are getting 
well established at the root may now be safely 
removed to cold pits or frames, to be exposed 
to the open air on all favourable occasions. 

Wateringshould be done in the morning at this 
time of the year, so that the foliage may be dry 
before nightfall ; and the frames or houses 
Bhould be shut up with the sun-heat in them to 
keep the temperature up to what may be con¬ 
sidered a safe minimum, thereby avoiding any 
severe check ; on the other hand care must be 
taken to prevent the plants becoming drawn up 
and weakly ; and above all things they must not 
be allowed to waste their strength by flowering 
before they are finally planted out. The grow¬ 
ing points should be pinched out as thev pro¬ 
gress, in order to induce the formation of dwarf, 
bushy specimens. Pelargoniums should now 
have more space either in pots or boxes ; all the 
variegated, bronze, or tricolor varieties should 
be potted off singly, also the Ivy-leaved or 
trailing section, so useful for vases, baskets, &c.: 
but some of the strongest-growing zonal and 
nosegay varieties may be brought on thinly in 
boxes or tied up in Moss. Any varieties that it 
is desirable to increase may have the points of 
the shoots taken off and inserted singly in 3-in. 
pots. 

Spring-struck plants of such sorts as the 
Iresmes, Coleuses, Ageraturns, Verbenas, &c., 
will need more space in shallow boxes, or in pits 
or frames, than hitherto. The latter are very 
serviceable in the matter of hardening off, 
as the lights may be kept close st first to 
encourage root growth, and as the season 
advances they may be gradually dispensed with. 
Calceolarias, ( iazanias, Echeverias, and the more 
hardy class of plants that have been wintered in 
cold frames, may now be transplanted ; place 
them about 6 in. apart, and shelter them with 
thatched hurdles, or with mats, whenever the 
temperature falls below 35°. For this class of 
plants we find it a good plan to spread a layer 
of potting soil, about G in. thick, on a hard 
gravel or coal-ash foundation, as in this way the 
roots are kept together, and when they are re¬ 
moved the soil will cut out in squares, and the 
plants be but little checked compared with those 
planted in loose borders, into which the roots 
strike down deeply, and are consequently broken 
off in removal. Most of the fine foliaged 
plants recommended to be sown last month will 
need potting off singly or pricking off into 
boxes. 

The present is a good time to sow the Giant 
Hemp—it gets unmanageable as to size if sown 
too early; and the same may be said of 
variegated Maize. If not already done, the rest 
of the early-flowering Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
and similar plants, should be sown under slight 
protection or in boxes, to be hardened off, and 
transplanted as soon as April comes in. Ver¬ 
benas and Petunias, if sown now in pots or pans 
in an ordinary Cucumber frame, will be in time 
to make very effective beds. Phlox Drnmmondi, 
Candytufts, and ordinary annuals may now be 
sown in beds and borders where they are in¬ 
tended to flower. It is generally through run¬ 
ning to seed, and thereby becoming exhausted, 
that makes the season of flowering so short in 
the case of most annuals. When kept regularly 
divested of old blooms, to prevent the seed-pods 
from forming, Sweet Peas, Phlox Drummondi, 
Ac., may be kept in bloom during the whole 
season. 

Fruit. 

Orchard Houses. —Where building is 
contemplated, in order to save a year no time 
should be lost in potting up a selection of trees 
and plunging them up to the rims of the pots 
in a dry, warm border, where they can be 
mulched and properly attended with water. 
The most useful kinds are Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, and choice Pears; but instead of potting 
an endless variety, a few of the best early mid¬ 
season and late kinds will give the most satis¬ 
factory results. Of Peaches, Barrington, Belle- 
garde, Hale’s Early, Prince of Wales, Royal 
George, Stirling Castle, and Walburton Admi¬ 
rable can be recommended ; of Nectarines— 
Elruge, Lord Napier, Pitmaston Orange, Victoria, 
Violette Hdtive, and River’s Early Orange ; of 
Pears—Marie Louise, Glou Morceau, Pitmas¬ 
ton Duchess, Williams’ Bon ChnStien, Brown 
Beurr6, DoyenrG du Comice, Winter Nelis. 


Josephine de Malines, Jargonelle, Huyshe’s 
Prince of Wales, and Beurr6 Superfin. Plums 
should include Golden Drop, GreenGagc, Oullin’s 
Golden Gage, Transparent Gage, Jefferson, 
Kirke’s, Purple Gage, Washington, and Reine 
Claude de Bavay. Apricots may be grown, but 
they are shy croppers, and do not pay for labour 
and house room. Some growers incline to 
planting out, but pot trees are quite as easily 
managed ; they are more fruitful, and, being 
portable, they can be removed to the open air 
when the time arrives for filling the house with 
Chrysanthemums and other useful winter plants. 
Our latest trees are still standing close together; 
the house is freely ventilated every day to keep 
them backward, as we have to keep the winter 
occupants under glass until the middle or end 
of March. The trees are then placed in position 
for the season and receive the usual attention. 
When properly ripened under glass, and placed 
out-of-doors until the blossom-buds begin to 
swell, perfect flowers expand rapidly and in¬ 
variably set well. The fruit in the early house 
will require constant thinning, allowance being 
made for some of the fruit to drop at stoning 
time- An experienced person can distinguish 
the properly-fertilized from the doubtful fruit ; 
and, as no amount of attention can carry them 
over the stoning period, the latter should be 
removed as disbudding is carried on 

Fruit trees on walls should be well protected, 
and if the protection be not a fixture it should 
be removed daily, except during the prevalence 
of cold easterly winds and rains, to prevent a 


flaccid growth of foliage, that suffers as soon 
as it is exposed to cold daylight. Such a 
remark is only applicable in the case of canvas 
coverings; netting admits abundance of light, 
and may remain on continuously till the fruit is 
set or all danger from frost is past. Planting, 
pruning, tying, and nailing will, or at least 
ought to be, completed ; and now, with the 
exception of attention to protection, the present 
is comparatively a leisure period in this depart¬ 
ment, Dut very soon disbudding will be neces¬ 
sary, and this should always have early atten¬ 
tion. Young trees, consisting of Plums, Apricots, 
and Peaches, that have not previously had wall- 
training, should be partially disbudded as soon 
a9 they have well started into growth. All 
foreright shoots should be rubbed off first, leav¬ 
ing such as are likely to fit to the wall best, and 
any that seem extra strong and arc taking the 
lead must be repressed by occasionally pinching 
out the points in order to induce an equable 
growth over all parts of the tree. A similar 
process is necessary with older trees that are in 
a vigorous condition, in order to keep them well 
furnished with bearing wood. Fruit trees gene¬ 
rally having made such rapid progress within 
the last fortnight, crafting ought to be com¬ 
pleted forthwith. That known as cleft or wedge 
grafting is the readiest plan ; well secure the 
scions to the stock with bast-matting, clay over 
the unions at once, and to prevent the clay 
cracking tie over it Mo 98 or hay. Recently- 
planted trees that are likely to be affected by 
'hould be tied firmly to stakes. Mulch 


with good manure all fruit trees that are in a 
free-bearing condition. For Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and Raspberries such a mulching is 
imperative in order to obtain fine fruit. 

Vegetables. 

Some seeds of Brussels Sprouts should now 
be sown. It is well to make sowings of this 
vegetable twice—at the present time and again 
later on—the later sowing will form sprouts late 
in the autumn that will stand better through 
the winter than those sown earlier, but the 
latter furnish the finest produce. A little 
Cauliflower seed should also be sown at the 
same time. It is advisable to coat the seeds 
with red lead, as a preventive to the attacks of 
birds. A little sweet oil used in place of water 
before the powdered lead is dusted upon the 
seed will cause it to adhere better, and prevent 
it being removed either by wet or by coming in 
contact with the soil. 

Tomatoes. —Some seeds of these should 
now be' sown in heat, to get the plants esta¬ 
blished before planting-out time. The seeds may 
be sown in an ordinary 8-in. or 10-in. pot, or 
seed-pan, covering them with $ in. of soil, or 
half-a-dozen seeds each may be put into 2-in. 
or 3-in. pots, afterwards thinned out to a couple 
of plants, and potted on as they need it. As 
soon as the seed vegetates keep the plants near 
the glass, or they will get drawn up so weakly 
as to lack their requisite vigour. The seed 
should always be well shaken or stirred with 
the hand after the lead is dusted on, so as to 
cause it to stick closely; 
then spread out thinly 
for a day or two to 
dry before sowing. It is 
the omission of the per¬ 
formance of these de¬ 
tails that is so frequent¬ 
ly the cause of failure. 

Potatoes. — More 
early and second early 
Potatoes should now be 
planted. Fortbeearlieet 
in most soils Kidneys 
are preferable to tbe 
Round varieties, being 
much better for tbe 
table in a young state. 
As representatives of 
the old well-known Asb- 
leaf Kidney, there is 
nothing to surpass 
Hammersmith Kidney. 
Mona’s Pride, and 
Myatt’s Ashleaf ; they 
are all excellent in qual¬ 
ity, very early, and much 
heavier croppers than 
the Ashleaf, succeeding 
better in old gardens and 
soil not the best adapted 
for Potato culture. Asan early Round kind, Early 
Oxford is a good sort and a free cropper ; as a 
second early, nothing yet surpasses York 
Regent, either for its eatable properties, weight 
of produce, or adaptability to any soil where 
Potatoes can be grown. Any two of the above 
Kidneys, with the Regents and Paterson's 
Victorias, are ample for a supply all the year 
round. 

Peas sown in turves or boxes should now be 
planted out; give them a sheltered situation in 
the driest part of the garden, and choose a day 
when the soil is tolerably dry; where it isiso 
moist as to become compressed by treading 
upon boards should be used. As soon as the 
Peas are planted draw a little soil to them, and 
at once stake them with small sticks, placing 
outside these a few branches of evergreens to 
protect them from cold winds. Keep a daily 
look-out for sparrows. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


THE CAMELLIA. 

The first species of Camellia introduced to this 
country was the Japanese Camellia (C. japonica), 
a single red-flowered plant. This was about 
the year 1740, and fifty years after came the 
double and semi-double flowered kinds, and 
the Anemone-flowered kind which we now 
illustrate was introduced about the same time. 

The Camellia is not less valuable for the 
beauty and brilliancy of ita foliage and flowers 



Anemone-flowered Camellia (C. anemonwflora 
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than for its extremely easy culture and adapt¬ 
ability to circumstances which generally prove 
adverse to the well-being of other plants, natives 
of more genial climes. As a town plant the 
Camellia stands unrivalled, enduring the smoke, 
dust, and dull atmosphere of London without 
losing its freshness and vigour. There are, 
indeed, in existence town gardens within a radius 
of some three or four miles of the General Post 
Office where this plant grows luxuriantly out- 
of-doors entirely unprotected, save by the 
presence of some friendly wall on which it is 
trained. The flowers from which our engraving 


during the day only, and afterwards at night 
also. This insures the hardeniug of the wood 
and the formation of the flower-buds. At the 
end of June the plants are all taken out-of-doors 
and placed in a shady position under a hedge 
with a north aspect, where the hardening process 
is perfected. They are brought back again into 
the houses early in October, and are kept en¬ 
tirely without artificial heat until the advent 
of frosty weather, when just sufficient warmth 
is given to prevent the frost from spoiling the 
flower-buds. The plants aro then allowed to 
flower naturally, no forcing being resorted to. 


what coarse and, on close inspection, sometimes 
single. Such are conspicua, rosy-crimson; 
Donckelaari, cerise ; Chandleri, crimson ; 
reticulata, red ; corallina, crimson; elegans 
(Chandler’s), pink ; picturata, blush-white ; 
punctata, white spotted with rose ; and many 
others. 

The following are considered by florists to be 
the best in cultivation :— 

White— Alba plena, fimbriata, Targioni, alba 
elegantissima, and Princess Charlotte. Blush — 
Lady Hume’s Blush. White, Flaked with Red 
and {lose —Lavinia Maggi, Bonomiana, Adelina 



was prepared were produced at Mr. Wm. Paul’s 
nurseries, Waltham Cross, where a collection of 
about 150 kinds is cultivated. The routine of 
their culture is briefly as follows : As soon as 
flowering is over, about the end of March, the 
houses in which the plants are grown are kept 
closed, and artificial heat given to secure a 
temperature of about 65° by day and 55° by 
night. The plants are freely watered to en¬ 
courage a vigorous growth, and are thoroughly 
syringed with a garden engine every morning. 
After about six weeks, in genial weather the 
air from outside is gradually admitted, at first 


A few flowers are produced in November, and 
the number continues to increase until March, 
when the plants are at their best, some of the 
large specimens bearing hundreds of flowers. 

When the flowering is at its height air is 
given to the plants at top and sides throughout 
the day, and, should the weather be mild, top 
air at night also. This materially preserves the 
freshness of the flowers. The houses used are 
span-roofed, lofty and airy, with lights for 
ventilation at top and sides. Many of the most 
striking Camellias, for effect en masse, are not 
the most desirable for cutting, proving some- 


Benvenuti, Jubilee, Adamo, and Princess 
Clothilde. Peach Colour and Pale Pink — 
Mdme. de Strekaloff and Mons. d’Offoy (vari¬ 
able). Pink and Rose —Eugene Massina, angustua 
superba, Comte Boutourlin, Marchioness of 
Exeter, Vicomte de Nieuport, and Comtesse 
d’Hainault. Pink and Rose , Banded with White — 
La Constituzione, Lucrezia Gazzarini. Passi- 
miana, L’Avanir, Teutonia, and Leopoldo 
Benucci. Red and Crimson — Imbncata, 
Mathotiana, Manara, Rafia, Benneyi, and 
Coquettina. Red ami Crimson, Banded and 
Striped with White — L’lnsubria, Souven 
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d’Emile Defresne, August® Delfosse, and Arch- 
duo Carlo. 

The varieties represented in the accompanying 
woodcut are Alba plena and Marchioness of 
Exeter. Last week, March 12, we gave an 
article on the culture of the Camellia in the 
open air, and the week previous an article on 
planting out Camellias in greenhouses. 

~ . . . 

Christmas Roses Indoors.—I think it 
is a mistake to repot these every year when they 
are wanted for flowering in pots. A gardener 
who has to provide a supply of flowers all 
through the winter told me a few days ago he 
could not get on with his Christmas Roses; they 
would not flower, and he further said he should 
have to give up their culture altogether; and 
yet what charming and useful plants they are 
early in the year ! and how acceptable they are 
when blossoms are scarce ! I have now a half- 
dozen plants in 4^-in. pots, that were forced 
into bloom in a plant stove a year ago, being 
. put on a shelf close under the glass. I put the 
plants in a cold frame by way of hardening them 
off, and then placed them out-of-doors for the 
summer and autumn on an ash bed with other 
plants. At the end of October they began to 
show signs of throwing up their flower stems. 
The plants were put under cover during frost, 
and they bloomed with remarkable freedom. 
They have not been shifted, and all the stimulus 
they received in winter was a slight occasional 
surface-dressing with Clay’s Fertiliser, which 
was washed into the soil when water was 
applied. The flowers were large, numerous, 
and of an almost snowy whiteness. I am in 
favour of conflning the roots in a somewhat 
small space ; in keeping the plants growing 
freely during the summer, as allowing them to 
take all kinds of weather during the time they 
are in the open air, of not shifting oftener than 
once in two or three years, and in applying some 
stimulus at the time of flowering. There are, 
no doubt, different strains of Christmas Roses, 
one being of greater freedom than the other in 
the way of producing flowers. I need scarcely 
state this is the variety or strain to be chosen 
by those growing in pots for flowers. If a few 
crowns of this form can be got, let them be 
divided and potted up into pots, just sufficiently 
large, and grown on into a size for forcing, 
giving one more shift into the blooming pots 
when requisite. Probably the best plan would 
be to bloom for two years in succession, or not 
more than three, and then plant out for one 
year for a thorough rest, potting up for further 
service a year after. These roots, when lifted, 
can be reduced a little by taking off a few of the 
outside crowns for stock, so as to reduce the 
roots to suit the size of the pots. There should 
be only sufficient space to put between the 
roots and the sides of the pots some good yellow 
loam. In planting out the single crowns for 
stock they should be put in a like compost, and 
of sufficient depth to enable them to root well 
into it. In this matter plants fit for flowering 
early under glass arc provided, and with a little 
care and forethought a sure and most acceptable 
contribution of cut flowers can be had at a time 
when their market value ranks at the highest. 
—A. 

Clematis indivisa lobata.— This is an 
excellent climber for a greenhouse, especially 
winter, when it is covered with flowers, which 
will also be found very useful for cutting. It 
grows freely, blooms profusely, and lasts a con¬ 
siderable time in perfection. Soil that would 
suit Camellias will also do for this Clematis; it 
should be supplied with liquid manure during 
the growing season.—A. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4345.— Oherries for Orohards.— In ad¬ 
vising as to the best black Cherry for orchard 
culture something is due to soil, which should be 
deep and good, but rather light and dry. Many 
of our best Cherry orchards are to be found on 
the chalk, which the trees seem to like very 
much. In the Thames Valley, where thesoilis 
stiff and rather moist, the Morello does remark¬ 
ably well as a standard, bears profusely, and 
almost every year. Still further, the birds rarely 
trouble the fruit, whilst the market price is 
always better than, tl^at obtained for sweet kinds 
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Of these, perhaps the best for standards are 
May Duke, Black Tartarian, and Late Duke. In 
planting a Cherry orchard it is, however, worth 
ascertaining what kinds do well in the locality. 
—A. D. 

4349. —Solanums for Next Year.— 
Gather the berries from off your Solanums at 
once, and if you wish to raise seedlings clean 
out the seed, dry it, and then sow in a pot. 
Your present plants are no doubt suffering from 
a dry and dusty atmosphere, and want a change 
to light and moisture, but they must not be 
exposed outdoors until May, when, if you have 
space, it is well to plant them out on a warm 
border where they may be induced to make fresh 
growth and to bloom and berry early. Then the 
plants should be again lifted into pots at the end 
of September. If the plants must remain in the 
pots have them placed, when warm enough, out 
in the sunshine as often as possible, and in the 
summer be stood out-of-doors altogether, plung¬ 
ing the pots in ashes or Cocoa fibre refuse to keep 
the roots cool. Here, in dry weather, they will 
need very frequent waterings.—A. D. 

4350. — Mignonette. —No doubt you have 
a bad strain of Mignonette, an old thin weedy 
Bt)le of plant, and the sooner you get a change 
ef seed the better. The finest of all trailing 
Mignonettes is Parson’s Giant White, a very 
robust kind ; single plants of this in good soil 
will often cover £ square yard of ground, 
and be covered with fine spikes of bloom. It 
is very sweetly perfumed, and the flowers are 
white. We have always found the side shoots 
which spring up from the main stems to afford 
the very best description of cut flowers for 
bouquets or other purposes. As an erect 
Mignonette the best is Miles’ Hybrid Spiral, a 
stiff, bushy-growing kind, producing long spikes 
of flowers on stout, erect stalks. The flowers 
are reddish, but not less sweet; this kind is 
specially useful for pot culture. If pot plants 
are desired, seed should at once be sown, say 
three or four seeds in a small pot, and as many 
as may be desirable. When the seedlings are 
in rough leaf all but the strongest one should 
be taken out. When the pots are full of roots 
the plants may be shifted into 6-in. pots, and 
in these they will bloom. If sown at once and 
the pots kept near the glass the plants will 
give bloom several weeks earlier than it can be 
got in the open ground. In the garden, whether 
grown in beds, lines, or small patches, seed 
should be sown early in April, for the seed is 
a considerable time germinating. It is well to 
sow good seed thinly, lest the plants should 
crowd each other later on, and prevent that 
robust growth which is so essential to the 

reduction of good spikes of bloom. It should 
e understood that Mignonette further likes 
fairly good soil, and is perhaps of all hardy 
annuals the most floriferous and longest 
lived.—A. D. 

4357.—'Tulip Tree not Flowering.— It 
is generally a question of soil and situation as 
to the Tulip tree flowering. We Bhould say 
that your tree is either not well enough exposed 
to the sun, or that the situation is naturally too 
cold. If there are any large trees in its im¬ 
mediate vicinity that shut away light and air 
from it, that would alone account for the 
absence of bloom, the wood not attaining the 
maturity to enable it to produce such. If the 
tree stands free and open to the south, then we 
can only imagine that soil and climate are too 
cold. Sometimes, however, the Tulip tree grows 
for years without giving a bloom, and then all 
at once flowers freely. Yours may do the same. 
—J. C. 

4335.— Ferns for Greenhouse.- The 
following will, we think, suit your requirements. 
Adiantum cuneatum, Capillus-veneris, pedatum, 
decorum, assimile, and formosum ; Asplenium 
flaccidum and bulbiferum ; Pteris serrulata 
cretica albo lineata and scaberula ; Onychium 
japonicnm ; Davallia bullata and dissecta ; 
Niphobolus lingua ; Platyloma rotundifolia; 
Platycerium alcicome and Nephrodium molle. 
Shade from hot sun, and maintain the atmos¬ 
phere moist throughout the summer. Peat is 
the best soil, adding to it about one-sixth of 
silver sand. Do not over-pot, and keep the soil 
moist without resorting to heavy waterings. 
—J. C. 

4361.— Rose Culture In Pots.— To grow 
Roses with success in pots the plants should 
’ -ocured in autumn. About the beginning of 


November, prune them to about two eyes to 
each shoot, and if the pots are full of roots, 
shift them into the next sized pots, using a com¬ 
post of good fibrous loam, a little leaf-mould, and 
some well-rotted manure. Pot firmly ; water 
gently, and place them in a cool house or frame 
until January, when, if it is desired to force 
them, they may be placed in gentle warmth and 
brought along gradually, according a light situa¬ 
tion, and admitting air when the weather permits 
of so doing. When the plants come into full 
growth, and are beginning to show signs of the 
flower-buds forming, administer liquid manure 
in a weak state, or give a top-dressing of some 
concentrated stimulant, such as Clay’s Fertiliser. 
In warm weather syringe the foliage with clean 
tepid water, but take care that all moisture dries 
off the foliage by night. When the plants have 
done blooming, place them for a time in a cold 
frame, or in a very sheltered situation in the 
open air ; and about the beginning of June, 
plunge the pots in the open ground in a sunny 
position, and mulch them with good manure, 
keeping them well watered in dry weather. 
Good varieties consist of General Jacqueminot, 
Gloire de Dijon, Marshal Niel, Safrano, Celine 
Forestier, La France, Baroness Rothschild, 
Madame Falcot, Alfred Colomb, Francis La- 
charme, Niphetos, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Victor Verdier, and Marie Baumann.—J. C. B, 
4324.—Apple Trees in Bleak Aspect. 
—Apple trees do not do so well trained down¬ 
ward as Pears, but the trees in question might 
be converted into dwarfs by heading back ; this 
appears to be the best course, or they might be 
transplanted to a more sheltered position, if such 
a spot can be found. The cost of building wire 
arches would be considerable, and in a very 
exposed position the result would hardly be 
satisfactory.—E. H. 

4329.— Stocks for Plum Trees —Using 
the common wild Sloe for a stock and slips of 
seedling Plum as grafts may be looked upon as 
experimental work capable of inspiring interest 
but not likely to yield much profit. vVhen it 
is remembered that many thousands of seedling 
fruits may be raised before one is obtained 
worth saving, the nature of the work 
“ Leslie” has laid out for himself may be 
imagined. Plums will, of course, grow on the 
Sloe, but its early flowering habit is againBt its 
use in our climate, even if there were no other 
objections.—E. H. 

4352. —Improving Vegetable Land. 
—A dressing of clay would be preferable 
for the light Band to chalk, although the latter 
might in some cases be beneficial, as would also 
the gas-lime if used very moderately. The 
following Plums might be planted against the 
wall: Green Gage, Transparent Gage, Golden 
Drop, Kirke’s, Jefferson, River’s Early Favourite, 
Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, White Magnum 
Ronum.—E. H. 

4353 — Espalier Training.— There is no 
question but the young trees will break, 
cut down as suggested. Usually the nearer 
the union trees are cut back to, the stronger 
they break. There are plenty of latent eyes 
or buds in the bark which will break 
the moment pressure is brought to bear upon 
them by the removal of the shoots above. If 
more eyes break than are needed, which there 
will be most likely rub off the weak ones. Could 
not Borne of the shoots as they are be trained 
downwards to cover the bottom wires? This 
they will do if the top be kept in hand.—E. H. 

4400.— Stephanotis not Flowering.— 
If your plant is growing well it should and 
probably will flower freely, unless you maintain 
too high a temperature in the winter. The 
Stephanotis likes a period of rest at a tempera¬ 
ture of from 50° to 55° from November until 
February, and then a rise of from 10° to 15°. 
The position is a good one, but keep a good 
look-out for mealy bug, which is apt to eat away 
the young buds.—J. C. 

4403.— Insects on Grapes.— The spider 
that is so disagreeable among Grapes must be 
diligently sought for and destroyed early in the 
season, during the time the Grapes are being 
thinned, and onwards till the colouring begins. 
They hide in the bunches, and if the point of 
a pencil be introduced carefully they drop out 
at the end of an almost invisible thread till 
they reach the ground and become motionless, 
their colour being their safeguard, but they can 
easilv be caught in their descent by an active, 
qnick-eyed person. 
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4428.—British Orchises.—' Your corre¬ 
spondent, “L. C. M.” has, I think, spoken 
rather hastily saying, “Nobody seems to care 
for British Orchises.” I am under the impression 
that several of our best and most careful horti¬ 
culturists (such as Mr. Wollaston, Rev. 
Harpur Crewe, and Mr. Wolley Dod) have 
collections, and they certainly care for this 
interesting order. In answer to the question, 
“Where can specimens be obtained?” some are 
quoted in hardy plant catalogues ; and plants 
can occasionally be obtained from the stalls 
opposite the church in Covent Garden Market. 
If “ L. C. M.” purposes making a collection, 
may I suggest that its interest would be much 
enhanced if each specimen wero the result of 
individual search ? Some of them, however, as 
the Lady’s Slipper and Lizard, muBt be bought 
if they are to be possassedat all, as any hope or 
any probability of finding them in England is 
visionary in the extreme.—J. C. 

4417.—Guano for Potatoes.— The 
spreading of guano on a garden would 
certainly do no harm to a Potato crop, 
as I have proved by experience, and it might 
safely be said that it would improve any crop. 
The quantity usually assigned to an acre is from 
2 to 4 cwt. in proportion to the amount of 
manure, Ac., that has previously been expended 
on the ground. The guano might be sown over 
the ground after the Potato sets had been 
planted, and yet before the green shoots ap¬ 
peared. Tangible evidence of the above, as cx- 
perienced in season 1880: amount of seed, 2 
sacks or 6 bushels of Magnum Bonum ; amount 
of ground, 30 rods ; proportion of manure, 1 
cwt. ; crop, large tubers, 47 bushels ; second or 
seed size, 24 bushels; Chats, bushels. Some 
of the sets had as many as sixteen tubers, and 
of the larger size several gallons of them only 
comprised eight Potatoes to each gallon.— 

4419.—Cement for Floor.— 1 The mode of 
making a cement floor is very simple, and its 
impermeability depends to a great extent upon 
the thickness of the bed. The usual plan 
adopted is as follows : first layer, rough ballast 
and cement in the proportion of five to one ; 
second layer, cement and sand or road drift 
properly washed in the proportion of three to 
one ; and, lastly, the finishing layer, which 
should be equal cement and sharp fine sand 
well worked together, and trowelled on with no 
lack of elbow grease. The above remarks only 
apply where it is required for a path where no 
brickwork is. Where t here is any brickwork, 
or if it is wanted for a wall, the second or third 
layer, about 1 in. thick each coat, would 
suffice. At least, I find that this is very effica¬ 
cious in my stove’house furnace hole, which is 
below the level of the surrounding ground by 
above 18 in.—S. R. 

4402.—Plants for Children’s Flower 
Shows. —May is far too early to arrange for 
a children’s flower show. If that month is held 
to it can hardly be otherwise than a failure. 
July or August are the best months, and will 
afford ample time if seeds are sown to get the 
plants into bloom. Children have no contri¬ 
vances with which to enable them to raise seeds 
before the natural warmth assists in their 
growth. Certain kinds of good robust annuals 
might well be selected and small packets distri¬ 
buted to sow amongst the intending competitors. 
If six kinds are distributed to each make a class 
for the best single potof annuals and for the three 
best pots. Then have classes for single plants 
of Fuchsia, Geranium, Mask, Nettle plant, or 
other foliaged plant. Also for window-box, 
Balsams, Calceolarias, Petunias, Stocks, Cactus, 
Sedums, Ac. Make good single plant classes, 
and those raised from cuttings should now be 
rooted plants, and in that form be distributed to 
the children for further growth. 

4395.— Camellias Dropping their 
Buds.—It is very probable that the plant in 
question was an imported one, so many of which 
come into this country in the autumn, and 
which often throw their buds owing to various 
causes over which the grower in this country 
has bat little control. Bud-dropping is, however, 
such a common complaint that it may be as 
well to say that no one special cause can be 
assigned for its occurrence. It is simply the 
result of a temporary stagnation of some or all 
of the functions of nutrition, and can only be 
provided against by maintaining the health of 


the plants at a high standard. A dry, close, 
arid atmosphere will canse bud-dropping; there¬ 
fore, the Camellia should never be kept in a 
constantly-heated apartment, but it will do in 
a cool room. The soil should be kept moist, but 
heavy doses of water should never be given, or 
the roots decay, and then there is not sufficient 
vital energy left to expand their buds, which 
solve the difficulty by falling off. Growth will 
commence about the beginning of April, and 
whilst it is being made keep the plants warm 
but not unduly deprived of air, ana when the 
buds begin to form admit air night and day, 
and water during the growing season with clear 
soot water, syringing the foliage on bright days 
in the afternoon.—J. C. 

4366.—Soil for Fuchsias and Gera¬ 
niums. —Fuchsias like a free, light, generous 
compost, such as equal parts leaf-mould and 
loam, adding thereto a good portion of silver 
sand. Geraniums like a more holding compost, 
say two parts loam to one of leaf-mould and a 
little sand. A little well rotted manure may be 
added to the Fuchsia compost, hut the Geraniums 
are asa rule better withoutit. Pot the Geraniums 
firmly, but the Fuchsias somewhat lightly.— 
J. C. 

4415.— Potting Plants.— There cannot be 
any economy of space in shifting or, as it is tech¬ 
nically called, “potting on” seedlings or cuttings. 
In the case of seedlings the first shift is simply to 
afford each seedling more space for its develop¬ 
ment, and the same remark refers to cuttings. As 
the plants are potted on they mast be shifted into 
successive sizes, according as the roots fill the 
pots, until they are in the size pot in which they 
are to remain for flowering, for the greatest in¬ 
centive to flowering of auy plant is the fact that 
it is what is known as “pot bound.” If the 
several shifts are managed properly there should 
be no visible check.—8. R. 

- If a freshly rooted cutting or seedling is 

shifted from a small pot into, say, a 6-in. one, the 
chances are against the plant thriving, the body 
of soil being too large for the small quantity of 
roots. The idea of small shifts is to get the roots 
to touch the sides of the pots again as soon as pos¬ 
sible, when another small shift may be made ; if 
this is carefully done in the growing season the 
check is very small.—S. L. Bourchier. 

4420.—Best Camellias. —The following 
are all good, free-flowering, effective varieties : 
Alba plena, fimbriata, Mathotiana alba, and 
The Bride, pink ; Valtavareda, Chandleri 
elegans, and Jubilee, crimson ; Mathotiana, 
Donckelaari, and Thomas Moore. If any more 
are required, add Imbricata and Lady Hume’s 
Blush.-C. 

4396.—Allamauda not Growing.—If 
your plant was cut back so long ago and has 
not made any growth since, it is undoubtedly 
dead. All you can do is to wait until spring, 
and if it doeB not move throw it away. It 
must have been pruned at the wrong time ; 
perhaps after blooming, or, more likely still, 
got over-watered when there was nothing to call 
no the sap.—J. C. B. 

'4413.—Soil from Barth Closets.— The 
soil from earth closets, if the latter are managed 
properly, should be inoffensive and fit for use in 
the garden anytime, or, at any rate, it may 
easily be made so as to use it close under the 
drawing-room windows by adding more earth. 
It is an excellent manure, either fresh as removed 
from the closet, or when mixed with more earth 
or ashes and allowed to become mellow before 
use; perhaps the latter course will be best for 
delicate-rooted flowers.—E. 

4342. — Culture of Kalosanthes. — 
Young plants struck last summer should bo 
potted off about the latter end of March into 
pots only just large enough to contaiu the roots, 
for I may remark before proceeding further that 
anything like over-potting is fatal to the well¬ 
being of this plant; therefore, before at any time 
repotting, take care to ascertain for certain that 
such an operation is jeally needful and warranted 
by the condition of the roots, which should have 
thoroughly permeated the whole mass of soil and 
touch the interior of the pot all round. Use a 
compose of two parts fibrous loam to one part 
leaf-soil and pot firmly, not, however, ramming 
the mould in, but smartly tapping the pot on the 
bench, which will qnite suffice to ensure the re¬ 
quisite Amount of solidity. Water carefully for 
a time, give air in fine weather, and top the 
young shoots as soon as they begin to grow 
freely, as the object is to lay the foundation for 


a compact, well-branched specimen, the shoots 
extending over the rim of ths pot, which will be 
the case when the precaution is taken of arrest¬ 
ing rank growth and throwing the energies of 
the plant into the production or side-shoots. If 
the young plants do well they may about the 
beginning of July be shifted on into 4^-in. pots, 
in which they will become well-established by 
the autumn. Expose them to the full sun and 
a free circulation of air throughout the summer. 
-J. C. 

4331.— Deutzias with Small Blooms. 
—It would appear that,although your Deutzias 
have been treated as is customary, they have 
not produced flowers so good as might be ex¬ 
pected. It is most probable that they have not 
et become sufficiently robust to produce stout 
looming wood, and will no doubt be all the 
better to remain in the pots through the sum¬ 
mer, if stood in a cool place,and the pots plunged 
in ashes, and kept well watered. Perhaps, had 
the plants been put into a cool frame as soon as 
lifted, the bloom-buds would have been more 
fully developed, and good flowers would now 
have been produced. The leaving the plants 
outdoors from the time of lifting them into pots 
until all the leaves had fallen would scarcely 
conduce to their becoming well-rooted.—A. 

4314.— Raspberries in the Shade.— It 
so happens that we have fine canes of Rasp¬ 
berries growing close to the edge of a huge Oak 
tree,and we always get a good crop of fine frnit. 
The soil, owing to the proximity of the big tree 
on the west side and some Apple trees on the 
east, is necessarily dry in the summer, but the 
Raspberries do well. You will see from this 
that there is some hope you may be able to grow 
Raspberries on ground within 7 ft. of a row of 
Beech trees. Trench the ground deep, add a 
good dressing of manure, and plant the canes in 
clumps of about three, 2 ft. apart in the rows, 
and the rows 3 ft. in width. The canes, when 
planted, should be cut back qnite hard the first 
year, that strong root suckers may be induced 
to spring up.—A. D. 

4334.— Plants for Small Beds. — No 
doubt you found eightdozen of bedding plants to 
fill a couple of beds to be a heavy drain upon 
you, and probably the effect even then was not 
satisfactory. The rigid following up of the bed¬ 
ding system by people who have small flower 
gardens is sheer folly, and productive of great 
disappointment. As you have some tender plants 
employ some of them by all means to give beauty 
to your beds during the summer ; Dut in the 
meantime sow seeds of Sweet Williams, Snap¬ 
dragons, Penl stemons, Wallflowers, Queen Stocks, 
Canterbury Bells, Carnations, Foxgloves, Ac., 
and raise them to plant amongst your tender 
plants when strong enough. These will mako 
your beds look green and full all the winter, and 
very gay the following summer. Sow' also for 
the ensuing season’s blooming—Ten-week Stocks, 
Asters, Indian Pinks, Mignonette, Balsams, 
Dwarf Nasturtiums, and some hardy annuals. 
These when planted out will make your beds 
look gay indeed. 

4359.— Planting Pansies.— Before plant¬ 
ing out your Pansies the soil should be trenched 
2 ft. in depth and the surface well mixed 
with leaf-soil, if available, and well-rotted 
manure. It must be good to get good growth 
and fine flowers. The plants may be turned out as 
soon as the weather becomes settled and warmer, 
and about 12 in. apart each way, the shoots 
being gently fixed to the soil with pegs to keep 
them from being disturbed by winds. A top- 
dressing of Cocoa fibre refuse will be of great 
service in hot weather to keep the soil moist 
and cool.—A. D. 

4351.—Laurustinus Injured by Cold. 
—If your Laurustinus have been partly killed 
by the frost and wind you will have to cut them 
back to live wood. This may be done at once, 
and then as soon as the w'cather improves the 
live wood will begin to break again. Whether 
you can succeed in getting from them as good 
lants this summer as before injured is open to 
oubt ; probably it will take another season's 
growth to bring them up to their old form. We 
observe many Laurustinus, Portugal Laurels, 
Sweet Bays, and other evergreen shrubs are 
greatly injured, and the worst with many is 
perhaps not yet known. It is such winter* as 
that through which we are passing that rca’ly 
show what plants are truly hardy in the English 
climate and what are not. There are few ever¬ 
greens that have not suffered more or less ac\ ui d- 
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ing to exposure, and it ia well, in view of future 
planting, to take note of what shrubs have stood 
well. It is not probable wo shall have harder 
weather than was that of last January.—A. D. 

4431.— Planting 1 Potatoes. —In prepara¬ 
tion for the coming Potato season I am getting 
all my ground that will this year be cropped 
with Potatoes thrown up into sharp 3 ft. ridges. 
When this is done, and the soil becomes drier, 
the furrows will be broken up deeply and lightly, 
and will thus be ready to receive the tubers as 
soon as the planting time arrives. Shallow 
drills are drawn down the centre of the furrows 
with a hoe, and in these the sets are laid, then 
a good dressing of Hill’s Special Potato Manure, 
the very best of all Potato manures, is given at 
the rate of about 6 lb. to the rod, which, at 
3 ft. wide, means a row of 30 yd. long. If the 
ground is poor rather more is given. This means 
8 cwt. per acre, or a cost of £7 per acre. After 
planting the soil is forked in on either side and 
left. In this way a large breadth is got in each 
day.—A. D. 

4435.— Olay Soils. —Sow large, bold patches 
of Mignonette, Larkspurs, Godetias, Clarkias, | 
and introduce here and there large patches of 
Harrison’s Musk. Poppies again will be very 
showy, and all the family of Nasturtiums 
are indispensible, the dwarf kinds to the front, 
and the tall forms to the back, where they can 
run up to and blend with the shrubs, if any are 
there. The idea suggested above will apply 
to other hardy annuals. Do not sow too thickly. 
Have some good patches of Sweet Peas.—H. 

4429.— Making Mushroom Beds. — 
Fowls’ dung will not do for making Mushroom 
beds. Horse manure thrown in a heap and fer¬ 
mented till it has parted with its rankness, is 
the only safe and sure material to use. It should 
be built up as firmly as possible, and must be at 
least 1 ft. thiok. The spawn should be intro¬ 
duced when of a temperature of new milk as it 
comes from the cow ; and the bed be covered 
with 1^ in. to 2 in. of fresh soil, and the whole 
be made firm and smooth. Spawn is made by 
mixing horse and cow droppings together, and 
tempering the mixture like clay, making it into 
bricks with a mould, impregnating the bricks 
with spawn, keeping them in a warm place till 
the spawn runs ; then storing away in a dry, 
warm place. Mushroom beds may be made in 
the open air if plenty of coverings are available. 


4341.— Sparrows In Gardens.— Shoot 
them and destroy their nests. At the same 
time make their food as disagreeable as possible 
to them by a free use of soot. Dust it over the 
young Peas, sjringe it over the buds of the 
bushes. In addition to all this, beat up their 
quarters at night with a bat-fowling net. They 
may be captured round the eaves of the Corn 
and hay stacks, in the Ivy on the wall, and in the 
thickets of Laurel and other evergreens.—E.H. 

4338.— stocks and Asters in Pots 
for Exhibition.— Sow the Asters about the 
end of March or beginning of April in a gentle 
hotbed. Keep them moving gently on without 
checks. Prick off the young plants as soon as 
they can be handled, especially if standing at 
all thick in the seed pots. Shift into larger 
pots as they require it, using turfy loam and 
old leaf-mould or hotbed manure. Extra nourish¬ 
ment can be given in a liquid form as required. 
Very large plants can be grown in 32-sized (6- 
in.) pots, and nice plants in pots a size smaller. 
As the season advances plunge the pots in an 
open situation in a bed of decayed leaveB or 
Cocoa fibre. Keep them well supplied with 
water, sprinkling the foliage on the evenings of 
bright sunny days. The Stocks will require 
somewhat similar treatment, but as some of the 
early-flowering kinds require less time the seeds 
need not be sown quite so early ; the middle of I 
April will be quite time enough.—E. H. 

4432.— Potatoes for Poor Ground.— 
We should not advise the use of rotten animal 
manures with Potatoes at the time of planting; 
if the manure had been worked into the soil in 
the autumn it would have been less objection¬ 
able. Of course strong manures promote robust 
growth and large tubers, but also the disease, 
so much so that ofttimes the entire crop is spoilt. 
We found last year that by throwing the soil 
into sharp ridges, and then in the spring bury¬ 
ing long fresh manure in the furrows, digging it 
in and planting the sets on the top of tins, tnat 
good results followed. The crpp was large, 
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with little disease. If you plant Magnum 
Bonum, or other strong kinds, the rows should 
be quite 30 in. apart, and the sets in the rows 
15 in. apart. As to sets, plant in accordance with 
common sense. If the sets do not contain enough 
nutriment to send up a robuBt shoot, then the 
plant will be weak all the season. Sets should 
range from 1£ oz. to 2 oz., but the former make 
good sets for strong-growing kinds. If the 
Potatoes are large, cut them into sets of the 
above size, each piece with a sound eye. If the 
sets are small plant whole, and do not disturb 
the eyes. You may plant any time after the 
middle of the present month, covering the sets 
lightly about 4 in. Try some of Hill’s Special 
Potato Manure, if you can obtain it, instead of 
raw manure ; you may hear of it from Messrs. 
Hooper & Co., seedsmen,Covent Garden.—A.D. 

4348.—Vegetables on Olayey Bank. 
—Jerusalem Artichokes will succeed if the 
tubers are laid on the surface or in very shallow 
drills, and covered by drawing a ridge of the 
mellow top soil over them with a hoe. It will 
also do laid out in beds for herbs as suggested ; 
in the latter case perhaps something more might 
be done to improve the surface by adding a few 
inches of lighter soil to plant in. Black Cur* 
rants or Raspberries will thrive in Buch a posi¬ 
tion and soil.—E. H. 

4227.— Colour of Hyacinth Glasses.—“ Boston” 
asks whether there is any preferable colourfor these, and 

1 should say yes. By all means have blue, because the 
water does not look dirty through it, and it is a first- 
rate colour to promote leaf action if the plants dwarf and 
stop growing, i.e, when a plant seems in a torpid and 
stunted condition, invert an empty blue glass over it till 
the spikes have risen to the required height. I have 
found them Invaluable for this purpose. Red draws and 
kills them ; green kills without’arawing them.— Giroflk . 

4340. -Propagating Clematis-— The right time to 
strike cuttings of Clematis Jackmani is when the 
young shoots are just beginning to push. Leave about 

2 in. of the old wood on below the buds to take a grip 
in the soil, and let the base of the young shoot be sunk 
in the soil, which should, of course, be light and candy. 
Place the pot in gentle bottom heat. I never could strike 
Clematis at any other season of the year.—Q. Q. 

-Autumu is the best time to propagate Clematis Jark- 

mani. The lengthof the cuttings is not of so much import¬ 
ance provided there are two joints and the wood be Arm and 
strong. They succeed best under a hand-light in light 
sandy soil, the cuttings being buried their entire length 
in the soil except the uppermost bud which should rest 
upon it. The soil Bhonld bo made firm.—E. Ji. 

4330.— Climbers for Church Walls. -Plant a 
collection of Ivies, including all the small-leaved 
climbing forms, both yellow and vuriegated. These will 
be better for the ’purpose than the large-growing, green¬ 
leaved kinds, as they will not require that periodical 
trimming which the latter do. Veitch’s variety of the 
Virginian Creeper may also be mixed with the Ivies. 
-E. H. 

4424. —Destroying: Rats.— One of the best methods 
of getting rid of rats, where it is not desirable to poison 
them, is to hunt them with ferrets, but even this is diffi¬ 
cult In and about buildings, and owners of ferrets fear 
their little animals may be lost. Then persistent trap¬ 
ping usually wins in thp end, if the right sort of traps 
are used aod kept well baited. Then it is also possible 
sometimes to drive the rats away by putting obnoxious¬ 
smelling substances into their holes, such as paraffin or 
burnirig sulphur, and then closing the holes with cement 
nr other impervious material. The case seems to need 
the advice of some local rat-catcher.—A. 

4425. —Hotbed for Balsams.— A hotbed that will 
do for Balsams will do for anything else, and, therefore, 
in making up one you may sow also any kind of tender 
seeds. A cartload of long stable manure, well shaken 
and turned three or four times, and kept moistened until 
all is equally heated, may be built up to At the shape of 
the frame that is to go upon it, but highest behind. Put 
the frame on, and lay on 6 in. of ashes. Stand the pots 
or pans in which the seed is sown on the ashes. Take 
care that the steam is allowed free escape behind. Bal¬ 
sam seed will germinate freely now without heat.—D. 

4 »27.—Dyeing Grasses.— We should advise you to 
obtain some of Judson's dyes, and use them with the 
Grasses in acoordance with the instructions laid down 
by the vendors. As the texture of Grass, especially in a 
dry state, is not porous, like textile fabrics, we advise 
that the dyes be much stronger than when used for 
woollen or cotton articles.—A. I). 

4416.— Peat for Plants. - The turf from a bog, such 
as Is used for fuel, Is not adapted for Ericas, Ferns, or 
Rhododendrons. It is true, if broken small, and plenty 
of sand introduced, and some leaf-moald and rough 
turf added, that most of the hardy species of the plants 
named will grow well enough in it, as I havo proved, 
but It is not adapted for pot culture, or for delicate- 
rooted Bpecles.—E. H. 

4410.—Vegetables for Profit—Most probably a 
crop of early Potatoes, especially if a good white Kidney, 
would prove the most profitable crop for your land. 
Much depends upon the means for disposing of the 
.crop, but Potatoes usually sell freely. As to the relative 
values of early and late Potatoes, that depends upon the 
demand. If early ones can be sold freely, there is the 
resulting advantage that the ground maybe re-cropped at 
once instead of having to wait two months longer.—H. D. 

4415.—Re-potting Plants. — Re-potting of plants 
does not of necessity check them, if properly done, 
except in cases where it is necessary to reduce the root- 
ball to get it into a pot of the same sire as that which 
it came out of. In tne culture of pot plants it is found 
that the best results follow from a gradual change from 
one pot into another a little larger, whilst If plants are 


removed from small pots into large ones at one shift, 
the soil becomes sodden and sour before the roots can 
fill the pots.—A. D. 

4430. -Manure for Azaleas and Camellias. - 
Standen’s manure may be used for your Camellias and 
Azaleas. Clear soot water Is an excellent liquid manure 
for such plants, imparting a depth of colouring and sub¬ 
stance to the foliage often remarkable, and that cannot 
be obtained by other means.—E. U. 

4355.— Lapagerlas. —We have no donbt but that 
the Lapagena would succeed in the situation mentioned. 
You may grow it either in a pot or planted out. The 
latter is the most preferable manner, as progress is then 
more rapid. We refer you to p. 5 for full instructions, 
which if carried out will not fail to ensure success.— 
J. C. B. 

4336. — Tacsonias Frosted.— If any portion of the 
plant appears green and healthy, cut back to that sound 
part, and it will grow away freely enough again. Can¬ 
not you in some way protect your plants against severe 
freezings ? a little frost would not much interfere with 
its blooming power; but you can never expect to get 
flowers when it gets frozen to such a serious extent.— 
G. C. 

4409. — Grubs In Land.— We can only advise you 
in endeavouring to destroy grubs and wire worms to give 
the soil a good dressing of salt, say a couple of ponnds 
per rod, then turn it up roughly and add a good dressing 
of soot. These two ingredients will get well incorporated 
in the soil during tne summer, and should assist to 
destroy the insects, and possibly prevent the clubbing 
which Is also produced by small grubs or maggots.—A. 

4417.— Guano for Potatoes.— In applying any 
kind of artificial manure with Potatoes, It must be 
understood that it should be brought into almost imme¬ 
diate contact with the sets, as it is just when the first 
roots are being put forth that the impulse given to the 
plant’s growth is most needed. We always plant the sets 
in furrows and strew In the manure with the sets. If s 
good Potato manure, such as Hall's Special, it will require 
about 7 cwt. per acre. If sown in the ground, it is 
too widely distributed and too far removed to be of great 
use, and the same would result if sown on the ground 
before it was dug.—A. 

4422 . — Christmas Roses not Flowering:- —You 
will do well to turn your Christmas Rose plants out into 
some good soil in the garden. Ordinary garden soil is 
totally unfitted for pot plants, and lacks altogether the 
ingredients for the purpose. It would not be surprising 
if the roots should refuse to grow in such poor stuff. 
Wherever planted outdoors, break the soil up deeply 
and add some rotten manure, then plant out. If the 
place is a little shaded, they ought to do well. If they 
do not then the roots would seem to be past recovery. 
—A. D. 

4423. — Potatoes on Stiff Soils.—If you were to 
grow Champions in place of Magnum Bonums, you would 
but jump out of the frying-pau into the fire. For early 
use, the best are Aahle&f and Beauty of Hebron Kidneys, 
following with Snowflake and Dalmahoys if the soil is 
net too productive of disease. If it is, these four kinds 
will in stiff soil certainly suffer, as, in fact, may all early 
s >rts, but if you want early kinds, you must take the 
risk. Perhaps the first early ones may be ripe before the 
disease comes.—A. 1). 

4406. - Best Violets.—Of single Violets the best are 
the single Russian and the large Victoria Regina. 
Both of these may be planted either at once or directly 
the bloom is over. Of double kinds the best are Marie 
Louise, mauve; King of Violets, dark blue; Bl&ndy- 
anum, rich blue; and Queen of Violets, double white. 
These may be planted at once in beds, and in rich soil. 
The double Violet likes good culture.—A. D. 

4347.—Uncovering 1 Roses.—Remove the litter at 
ouce; there is now but little danger of getting frosts 
severe enough to kill off Roses. As a rule, the mulch 
may be takeu away towards the middle of March.—C. 

4358.-Treatment of Camellias whilst flower¬ 
ing.— Keep the structure as cool as possible from now 
on, shading against hot sun. The more gradually the 
blooms expand, the larger and finer will they be. Give 
plenty of air in the daytime,and take care that the plants 
do not at any time experience the want of moisture at 
the roots, be careful, too, never to wet the bloom in 
syringing.—C. B. 

4346.— Lilies for Border.— The following kinds 
will, we think, best suit you: The old white, the Orange 
the double Tiger, L longiflorum, canadense, and carnio 
licum —C. 

4405. — Tradeacantia discolor.-The best way of 
propagating Tradescantia discolor is to take off the off¬ 
sets which frequently spring from the base, pot them 
into single pots of sandy peat and loam, and plunge into 
a hotbed for a few days. They arc easily preserved in a 
uight temperature of 60°.—E. H. 

4325. — Grubs on Currant Trees —Dress the border 
round the Btem of the trees now with fresh lime, forking 
it lightly in. The caterpillars in the chrysalis state are 
laid up there now in the earth, and the fresh lime will 
kill a great many. In the early summer when they first 
make their appearance, pick them off assiduously and 
destroy them. -E. H. 

-Carefully examine the trees twice a week when in 

leaf, and pick off every grub This is the only sure remedy. 
-O. P. 

4410. —Vegetables for Profit. — Plant the land 
with Myatt’s A .‘h leaf Potatoes or other good early 
kinds. Dig them up immediately they are ripe, and sow' 
the land with Turnips. By this means you would get two 
good crops a year.—O. P. 

4413.—Soli from Eartb Closets.— When you are 
trenching ground throw the soil in the bottom of the 
trench; it will not be taken up by the roots until decom¬ 
posed, and no offensive smell will arise.—O. P. 

4326. —Deal Staining.—The best stain for Oak is 
equal parts of pearlash and Vnndyke brown dissolved 
in hot water. Any shade may be obtained by making 
the stain weaker or stronger as required. For Mahogany, 
a good clear stain is made by dissolving bichromate of 
potash in hot water.—J. Q. 

4408.—Magnolias for tbe Midlands— We should 
say that the kinds mentioned would do very well in 
such a sheltered position. Take care to procure the 
true Exmouth variety of M. grandiflora, which conies 
Into flower earlier, and gives more bloom than the nor¬ 
mal form.— C. 
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*500.— Sticking' Peas. —A Novice.— The sticks should 
>*e placed on each side o' each row. 

4510.— Double Geraniums. — Pcrle de Lyon.— 
These were probably originally sports, but are now raised 
from seed. The seed, however, aoes not ripen in 
this country. M. Lemoine, of Nancy, France, has been 
most successful in hybridising and raising them from 

«ii.—Geranium Leaves Falling off-G. N. w. 
—The leaves appear to have been scalded by being 
watered whilst the sun was on them and when the house 
bad not sufficient ventilation. Pick the dead leaves off 
and pinch out the growing points and water sparingly 
till the pots are full of roots. 

*512.— Plante in Greenhouse Heated by Flue. 
—Can Gardenias, Camellias, Gloxinias, Kucharis ama- 
zonica. Oleanders, and Tuberoses bo grown in a green¬ 
house heated by a flue, temperature averaging from 40° 
t.o 60 s ? If they flower late I do not mind.—M. A. P. 
[All will do except the Camellias, and they want a cooler 
place. ] 

4513. — Dahlias from Seed.— Durham.— If your 
Dahlias produced single flowers last year they will do 
the same this. 

4514. -Ferns on Tree Fern Stumpe.— R. T. D.— 
Cork hark will make a very good substitute for dead 
stumps of Tree Ferns. 

*515.— Amaryllis.—I have an Amaryllis bulb which 
just shows the tips of two new leaves. Should it be 
repotted ? it is in a 5-in. pot. Does it require much 
water ? I have had it sioce Christmas ; it then had no 
foliage. I have not interfered With it, and but rarely 
water it.—T. E. C. [Keep it warm and ary until the 
flower-spike shows itself, then well water it.] 

451 d. —Hotbed for Cucumbers.— Novice .—The 
boat material is a mixture of leaves and stable manure. If 
you have ouly the latter, use it just as it comes from the 
stable, long and short together. Well shake It when 
making up the bed and tread it down firmly ; let it settle 
down for a day or two, then put on 3 in. of good soil 
and a little heap In the middle of each light to put the 
plants in. As regards after culture, much has been 
given in Gardening ; no doubt much more will be given 
before your plants want further attention. 

4517. — Hoya be 11 a.— I have a Uoya bella against the 
bark wall of my greenhouse, which last year flowered 
fairly well; it also made a great many naked shoots, some 
nearly a yard long, and which are very unsightly. 
Hboold these be cut off or trained in.—J. R. G. [If the 
wall i3 already well clolhed, cut off the long shoots, but if 
there is room for them or part of them, let them remain.] 
-J. R. G. 

4518. — Substitute for Sand. -Would broken glass 
if heated to redness, and thrown into cold water, and 
reduced to sand, answer instead of silver sand for potting 
purposes ?—H. L. O. [It would be a very poor substitute. 
Road or river sann would do well; so would pounded 
bricks.] 

4519. — Putting Plants in Small Pots. —Why are 
plants first put in small pots and then shifted into larger 
ones instead of putting them into large pots at once? 
_T. E. [Why is a boy put into little breeches?] 

4520. —Stunted Hyacinths.—I am growing some 
Hyacinths in pots, bat tbe flower-spikes do not run up. 
What con I do to induce a taller growth ? [Place in¬ 
verted flower pots over them for a week or two, leaving 
the hole uncovered.] 

4521. — Repairing Lawns.— G. C. IT.—You cannot 
have a better time tnan the present for tliis work. This 
is also the best time to tow Grass seeds. 

4522. — Moving Rosea - I wish to remove some old 
espalier Roses, (Moire de Dijon principally. Can I do so 
without injury to the plants? and will it bo best to cut 
back the long branches or to leave them, tying them to¬ 
gether for removal ? The plants are about six or seven 
years’ old, and are worked not on their own roots.— 
E. M. [Hove them at once, taking care to preserve 
aU the roots possible. Shorten back some of the longest 
shoots. ] 

4523. —Heating Greenhouses.— J. R.—ll you re¬ 
fer to back numbers of Gardening, you will, we should 
think, get all the information you can po albly re¬ 
quire. 

4524. — Fumigating Vines.— Would Tobacco smoke 
be injurious to Vines in flower? as I have a quantity of 
Strawberries in the time home which arc covered with 
green fly.—II. T. [Yes ; you had better wait till the ber¬ 
ries are set.] 

4525. — Primroses.— It is said that these can be vari¬ 
ously coloured by rich treatment; will anyone who has 
succeeded give me their recipe ?—B. H. D.—[All nou- 

^Deutzias with Green Flowers. -Jf. IF.— The 
wood was not well ripened last summer. 

W. C. IF.—We do not know to what plant you refer. 
Yon must have got hold of some market name. 

Cineraria Blooms not Opening.— M. W. — 

Keep the soil well moistened, and give plenty of air. 

fir.—The rubbish swept from under Fir trees is only of 
use to help bum up other rubbish. 

Hoee-in-Hoee.— W. J. C- See “ Hose-in-Hose Prim¬ 
rose" in present number. 

Clipping Privet Hedges.—, Glasgow. —Clip your 

hedge now. 

Frigi Dumo.— See our advertisement columns. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents. —A ll communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In every ease the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the pajter. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side of the paper only. 
Answer* to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of tbe Query answered. Postcards are objected to. 
Questions qf interest only to the persons asking them 
should be accompanied by an addressed postcard or 
stamp directed envelope for reply. Querists who do not 
And their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
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plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only tch»n good specimens are sent. IFe do not 

undertake to name varieties of Jtorist /lowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is 
necessary to go to Press five days preceding its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting the r questions the week they are received, i 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

4526. —Plants for Rockery.—Will some one kindly 
give me a list of plants suitable for the north and north- 
esst aspects of a rockery in an exposed situation In north 
Staffordshire ? The soil has bepn carefully prepared ; 
the rockwork is of limestone.—Mo orlandrr. 

4527. —Mignonette and Musk.-- What is the 
best and quickest way of growing Mignonette and Musk 
in pots without a greenhouse ?-\V. H. Davidson. 

4523.— Collecting Wild Plants. —Will any one in 
form me what woods there are in and about the north 
and i north-west of London where I could obtain 
botanical specimens of British wild plants? I am told 
there is one near Pinner where the Fritillary has been 
found. Afro, I want a good cheap work on botany f<>r 
a learner, which gives directions for the construction of 
a Hei barium ?—T. L. 

4529 —Taberaeemontana and Scutellaria.— 
Will some one inform me how to propagate these ? and 
what compost suits them best when struck ?- C. M.T. 

4530. — Heating Greenhouse.— In a small lean-to 
greenhouse, whicn has neither flue nor stove, I am 
thinking of placing an ordinary close stove, with a 
perpendicular pipe going out of the roof, simply having 
a pan of water on the top of the stove to generate steam. 
Will the fumes from the stove be injurious to the 
plants ?-J. H. 

4531. — Cinerarias with Blind Flowers.— What is 
the reason that Cinerarias grown from seed procured 
from a first-class house all produced blind flowers?— 
M. A. P. 

4532. — Culture of Palms.—Will any one give me 
a few hints on the culture of Palms in a cool green¬ 
house ?—S. H. 

45:u.-Plants for Window-boxes and Shady 
Lawns —What plants would be best for summer 
window-boxes, facing the east, where a verandah 
prevents the sun from reaching them for any length of 
time ? What would flower best on part of a lawn entirely 
shaded by trees, where Grass will barely grow?— Lola. 

4534. —Collecting Plants.—How should I collect 
plants and bulbs in a tour of two months’ duration, 
packing then, in my trunks, and yet ensuring them to 
to be alive on resetting England again ? Any Informa¬ 
tion on the above will oblige.— Lola. 

4535. —Young Hyacintn Bulbs.-1 have had a 
large quantity of Hyacinth bulbs in the ground for two 
years; they are coming up fairly, and will, most of them, 
blossom well. 1 find small bulbs in great quantities 
coming up all round the old one*, at a few inches from 
them. In digging these up I find they are small, distinct 
bulbs; I suppose propagmed from the old ones, now 
had I better treat these young bulbs so as to get them 
well matured by another season?— T. C. 

4536. —Grafting Fuchsias.—I wish to graft three 
kinds of Fuchsias on one stem; will some one kindly 
name three suitable kinds for contrast and growth ? I 
should also be thankful for a few hints as to the best 
method of grafting the same?—A bkrnethy. 

4537. —Renovating Black Currant Trpos.—I 
have some Blackcurrant trees which have lie- ii stand¬ 
ing in the same place for seven years; the lost two sea¬ 
sons they have not borne much fruit. Will uuy reader 
kindly tell me howto treat them?-0. C. B. 

4538. — Making Charcoal — Will some wie kindly 
give me a simple method to make charcoal ?- Abeknetht. 

4539 — Cvtisus Losing its Blossom-buds. — 
I have a Cytisus which looks well, and h is sent out 
numbers of buds for bloom, but when all h ilf-grown they 
turn brown and appear to dry up. Can auy one give me 
advice with regard to it?—w. 

4540. — Lawn Tennis Ground.— I have been since 
November 30 employed making a lawn tennis ground. 
The sods were all skinned by the middle of December, 
and are not yet all replaced. The weather has been 
greatly againBt the work, and the sods look quite 
withered In places, and nowhere have they set with the 
gr und. There is an acre of land ; soil good. What 
means innst 1 employ to get a good lawn fit to play on in 
June? Expense is an object to a certain extent. Will 
aoy readers kindly advise me?—G. R. V. 

4541. —Mixed Vineries.— I have a span-roofed Vinery 
not artificially heated containing seven Black Hamburgh, 
for Mrs Pince, and one Lady Downes. The Hamburghs 
are trained up the glass facing the south and ripen their 
fruit too much together about July up to October. I 
wish to know if I can part off one Vine with curtains or 
other means placing a lamp inside to bring the enclosed 
Vine forward before the others ripen their fruit ? Will 
the lamp do harm or good without a chimney ? Also 
what plants are safe to grow in a Vinery? Will any reader 
kindly give some Bound information on these subjects 
to an Experimentalist. 

4542. —Fir Tree Oil.— In Gardening Illustrated, 
March 5, Fir tree oil is recommended for killing 
thripr. 1 have applied to my chemist for it, and he has 
never heard of it. Can anyone say where I can procure 
it?-W. M. D. 

4543. — Span-roofed Greenhouses. -All readers of 
Gardening must feel indebted to those kind correspon¬ 
dents who have from time to time written on the con¬ 
struction of greenhouses. Lean-to houses, however, have 
been almost exclusively treated of, and I venture to 
think that many a resident in the country would be 
grateful for plans, drawn to scale, of a model span-roof 
greenhouse, from which a country carpenter and mason 
could work. I should suggest one with the rafters 
resting on the walls as the cheapest and simplest; and 
the details of its construction need not occupy much 
space. May 1 ask if any obliging correspondent would 
furnish them ?—St. E. 

4544. — Treatment of Bpacrls —I have a plant of 
Epacrla The Queen in a 6-in. pot. Should It be repotted 
before being trained In a greenhouse, and what soil 
should be used ? I have had It since Christmas, and it 
has lately made three shoots. What treatment does it 
require ?—T. K. C. 


4545. — Guano for Lawns —What quantity of guano 
to the gallon of water should be used for manuring 
lawns ?-J. J. Bate. 

4546. — Soli for Plants.—Will some reader kindly 
tell me whether Sericographis Gbiesbreghti strikes beBt 
in pure sand or soil ? If soil, what sort? and should 
they be kept indoors all through the Bummer ?—C. M. T. 

4547. — Pleroma sarmentoea — Will some ouetell 
me how to strike this and grow It?—T rent. 

4548. — Plants on Vine Borders.— I have a Vinery 
at the bottom of my lawn, the outside border of which 
faces my windows. 1 get a good crop of Grapes 
every year, but the border is very unsightly. Could low 
growing bedding plants be grown upon it without injury 
to the Vines? if so, what would be most suitable?— 
George Smith. 

4549 . — Ammonia and Flowers.—I read in a 
newspaper that ammonia, rubbed upon a hot. wet spade 
In a greenhouse, has a most miraculous effect in develop¬ 
ing a profusion of flowers, buds, and leaveB. After each 
application of the ammonia the tints are said to deepen 
and increase in brilliancy. Can any reader give me 
further particulars of how the ammonia should be 
applied?— A Subscriber. 

4550. — Seedling Briers — I planted a number of 
small Briers in the autumn. Will they ke fit for budding 
this year? and how should they he treated? Each has 
now five or six small twigs.—C F. R. 

4551. — Roses from Cutting's.—How ought Rose 
cuttings, planted out of-doors last September in the open 
air, but slightly sheltered, be treated now for green¬ 
house and out-door culture?—R. H., Dorset. 

4552. —Heating' Greenhouses.— Having read the 
article by “ T. W. Y.’’ (p. 7, No. 104), I shall be glad of a 
little further information. My greenhouse is a lean-to, 
10 ft. square. I have tried au oil stove this winter, but 
have lost nearly all my plants, and should like to try hot- 
water pipes after the plan mentioned by “T. W. Y." 
My fire-place in the kitchen i« at the end of the house, 
whilst the greenhouse is at the side, so that in fixing 
pipes they would have to go at the oack of the grate and 
through a cupboard. Can this be done easily ? und what 
would be the expense? And can I utilize the boiler at¬ 
tached to the grate, an ordinary one with a loose lid ? or 
should I have to get another boiler fitted in somewhere 
at the back of the fire-place ? What is the best plan for 
supply of water? I should like also to know more as to 
the construction of the flue, so as to obtain a good draught 
under the boiler, and also to be able to close up the 
same.—A Learner. 

4653.— Covering Bottom-heat Pipes. —What 
material is liest to cover bottom heat pipes in open- 
sashed brick pit to grow Cucumbers and Melons, and 
also to place bedding plants in to keep through winter? 
—A Constant Reader. 


POULTRY* 

Poultry for Profit.— I find that a profit can be 
made by private individuals with only a limited ran 
for the fowls. On January 1st, 1880, I started with 
seven Brahma hens and a cock. During the year I 
had 900 eggs and twelve chickens. I might have 
had more chickens hot having only a small portion 
of the garden as a run, did not think it desirable to 
let the hens sit. The food for the year for the seven 
hens, cock, and twelve chickens, cost £3 19s. lOJd. 
Beckoning the eggs at Id each, which, of course, is 
a very low price for new-laid eggs, it would be£4 ; 
seven chickens killed for cooki ng, at 3s., £1 Is.; one 
chicken sold, 5s.; four pullets kept, 12s.; total, 
£5 18s.; food for year, £3 19a. lOJd. ; profit, 
£1 18s. Ud. I may add that I have bad this year: 
January, 1881, lOfi eegs ; February, 1881, 154 egga ; 
March 6, 40 eggs.—E. S. C* 

White Dorking Fowls.—Can any reader inform 
me whether there is such a class of fowls aa white 
Dorkings with double or rosy combs ? and if so, 
whether they are non-sitters and good layers ?—B. 
Taylor. 

Eggs without Yolks.—Your fowls have been 
bre<i in and in too much. When this is the case 
their constitution is weak. A hen at three years old 
will act as you describe.— J. H. Petworth. 


BUBS. 


MODERN BEE KEEPING. 

This is the title of a little handbook, the second 
edition of which has just been published by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., on behalf of the British Bee 
Keepers' Association. It contains in 80 small pages 
a large amount of clearly-written information on the 
subject of bee-keeping, and contains numerous 
sketches of hives, <fcc The following extract on 
Feeding Bees 

May prove useful to our readers, and give some idea 
of the nature of the book : “ Neglect of feeding is 
the occasion of the death of a greater number of 
colonies than all other causes put together ; and 
intelligent attention in this matter does more than 
anything else to increase the harvest of honey. 

Autumn Feeding.—If skeps at the middle of 
September weigh 20 lbs. they may generally be 
considered heavy enough to stand the winter ; but 
allowance must be made if the combs be old and 
heavy, when the weight ought to be more than that 
stated; but with frame-hives each stock, particularly 
if it be carefully wintered according to directions 
given further on, will be amply provided if it have 
abont 2 square ft. of sealed store. If the 1 
keeper does not intend to extract his hnno 
hives may often be most conveniently as 
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changing one or two combs with their richer neigh* 
boars. In feeding, to bring stocks np to the re¬ 
quired weight the syrup should contain 5 lbs. of 
sugar to each quart of water. Let this syrup be 
taken quickly, or much of it will be employed for 
raising brood. Feeding at the close of the honey- 
harvest has often for its object the raising of young 
bees. This is called “ stimulative feeding.” Iu 
this case the food is given slowly, but very regularly, 
a gill more or less each evening ; and the result is 
the encouragement of the queen in egg-laying, by 
which is raised a large population of young bees, 
which will live well into the succeeding spring, and 
keep the stock strong until other hatches of brood 
are ready to tako their place. The syrup used for 
brood-raising should contain about 3 lbs. of sugar to 
a quart of water. 

Winter Feeding.- Unless bees have been neg¬ 
lected in the autumn they will seldom demand any 
attention during the winter; but should food then 
he required, barley-sugar and flour-cake cau alone 
be given in safety. 

Spring Feeding.—If bees are left altogether to 
themselves in spring there is very great risk of 
their running short of provisions, to their great 
injury; and even where this is not the case, they 
refuse to raise any very large numbers of youDg bees 
until honey begins to come in rather abundantly. By 
feeding regalarly from the beginning of March our 
stocks, if in good condition, rapidly grow stronger. 
For early swarms and strong rich stocks, able to 
gather surplus for sections and supers in summer, 
we must lay the foundation in the early spring by 
attentive feeding. All profit, all success, bangs 
upon having stocks stronq when honey is to be had ; 
and to accomplish this the beps must be encouraged 
to breed visroursly before the honey comes. Syrup 
can be given to skeps over the bole in the crown 
from an inverted bottle; but, whatever the plan 
adopted, the Byrup should be rather thin. It is 
advisable to place the bottle on the hive in ihe even¬ 
ing after the bees have gone to rest, and if it con¬ 
tains no more than will be taken down during the 
night, the bees will increase the more rapidly. In 
addition to sugar, tho food will be found immensely 
advantageous if used under the quilt. Where stocks 
have sealed store, we can stimulate to breeding by 
uncapping the cells with a dinner-knife- The honey 
will be carried into the brood-nest, and breeding 
increased in consequence. 

Enlarging the Brood nest is roost important 
at this season. It consists in very cautiously, as the 
bees are able to bear it, urging egg-laying, by put 
tiug a comb containing but little brood into the place 
occnpied by a comb containing mneb, or by spread¬ 
ing tho brood, and putting an empty comb in the 
centre. We must run no risk of chilling, but, short 
of this, the effect, if accompanied by gentle feeding, 
is quite beyond the belief of those who have not 
tried it. 

Feeding Swarms.—Swarms do much better if 
fed even if the weather is favour ible, but in rainy 
times, or in comparative scarcity, it is necessary. 
The feeding should be regular, but not excessive, 
as then too much drone-comb would be built. It 
should be continued for a fortnight, when it may 
cease, as then the combs are nearing completion; 
and the brood the bees are able to cover is mostly 
sealed. 

*■ - .Feeding Weak Stocks must not be overlooked, 
and will often be required when strong ones are 
prospering. This in itself is an argument in favour 
of strong stocks. 

Foods.— The place of honey, the natural food of 
hoes, is well supplied by syrup made as follows : 
Dissolve loaf-sugar in water iu the proportions pre¬ 
viously given iu a clean saucepan over the fire. Be 
very careful to prevent, by constant stirring, any 
burning of tho sugar, as this forms a substance— 
caramel—very unwholesome to bees. Add a pinch 
of salt and a table-spoonful of vinegar to every 4 
lb. of pugar, aud, if foul bread is known to exist 
in the locality, to the same quantity put in a heaped 
saltspoonful of salicylic acid, and continue to boil 
three or four minutes. 

To make Barley Sugar.— Into a saucepan or 
Bt ?wpnu overthefire put a very small quantity of water 
<£ pint to 4 lb. of sugar), and keep the sugar con¬ 
stantly stirred, or it will burn, i As soon as all the 
sugar is dissolved, let a drop or two fall on a plate. 
If this sets in a few seconds, so that the surface 
does not stick to the finger when it is pressed, it 
will do; if, however, it is sticky, it contains too 
much water, and either more sugar must be melted 
in it or boiling must be continued, to drive off the 
excess of water. The right condition befog reached, 
remove it from the fire and continue to stir it very 
briskly, until it is evidently setting, when pour it 
into any convenient mould. The barley sugar so 
made will not be bright and clear like that of 
the confectioner, but it will be far better for tho 
bees. The explanations of this, however, would re- 
quire more space than could here be given to them. 

Flour Cake.—If we require flour cako we pro¬ 
ceed as before, but oarefully stir in 1 lb. of rea- 
flour or Wheat-flour for every 6 lb. of sugar, either 
before or at the moment the latter is removed from 
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the fire. We then stir briskly until stiffening com¬ 
mences, when we pour it into papor which has been 
placed in saucers or soup-plates. The hot sugar 
will settlethe paper into form, while the paper will 
prevent sticking. In half an-hour it will be hard, 
dry, and fit for use, and may be put over the frames 
of movable comb hives or between the combs of 
skeps. Its effect is most beneficial. When used 
with frame-hives the attached paper should not be 
removed, as this placed uppermost will prevent the 
flour cake from sticking to tho quilt. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


RHUBARB COOKERY. 

Rhubarb is cultivated extensively in most English 
speaking countries, but as yet not on the continent 
of Europe. It will grow in any deeply-dug, well- 
manured Boil. Plant in autumn or winter, the sooner 
the better after the summer is past, the clumps 
about 5 ft. apart. By placing a few 
roots of Rhubarb in any worm house, frame, or 
shed, or by putting a box or pot over them in the 
ground and covering it up with leaves or stable 
litter an excellent substitute for fruit may be ob¬ 
tained during the winter months. The best kinds 
are Tobolsk and Prince Albert, very early kinds and 
best for forcing; Linnoeus Victoria and Early Pro¬ 
lific for general culture. Market gardeners grow 
the Champagne Rhubarb, which is valued for its 
colour. The stalks of the Giant Rhubarb grow to 
an immense size, but they are coarso and only suit¬ 
able for making wine, <fcc. 

Baked Rhubarb —Wash and peel the Rhubarb, 
and cut each stalk into square pieces. Place in a 
porcelain saucepan ; cover the Rhubarb with sugar, 
and add water enough to moisten the sugar. Cover 
the pan, and bake the Rhubarb until it becomes 
tender and clear. The oven should be only mode¬ 
rately heated, as the Rhubarb will lose its shape 
unless baked slowly. It should be very cold when 
served. It is best if prepared in the morning, and 
kept in a cnld place until wanted. 

Boiled Rhubarb.—Cut the Rhubarb in lengths, 
and boil in water and sugar, and serve with boiled 
Rice round the dish; or ic may be treated like 
“ Gooseberry fool.” _ A little good cream gives it a 
delicate taste, which it never has in a pudding or 
tart. 

Rhubarb Pudding.—Sixteen ounces of Rhubarb, 
12 oz of bread, without cruat, and sugar. Lay 
the Rnubarb in water ten minutes; cut the 
bread into slices \ m. thick; toast the slices, and 
soak them a few minutes in boiling water poured on 
to a plate, and mixed with two table-spoonfuls of 
sugar; place some of the slices at the bottom of the 
dish; cut the Rhubarb into pieces 1 in. long; fill 
the dish, mixing the sugar with it; place the other 
slices of toast over the top; bake the whole in a 
moderate oven ; turn it out, and serve, either hot or 
cold. 

Rhubarb and Bread and Butter Pudding. 
—Prepare the stalks as tor pies; cover the bottom 
of a buttered puddiDg dish with slices of bread and 
butter; cover with the Rhubarb ; out into short 
pieces; sprinkle abundantly with sugar ; then pnton 
another layer of bread and batter, and so on ontil 
your dish is full. Cover and steam while baking 
for half an hour. Remove the lid and fyako for ten 
minutes, or until browned. 

Rhubarb Marmalade.—Cot the Rhubarb os if 
for tarts, and to every quart give 1 lb. of good moist 
sugar ; put the sugar over the Rhubarb, and leave 
it twenty-four hours to draw out the juice. The 
sugar sinks, but does not dissolve. Boil the sugar 
and juice together for thirty minutes; after it 
begins to boil just at the edge of the pan add the 
Rhubarb aud boil slowly twenty minutes longer. 
There is no need to stir the syrup or preserve if 
slowly boiled. 

Rhubarb Cream.—One quart of Rhubarb, peeled 
aud cut in pieces, l pint of cream, 4 oz. of sugar, 1 
the thin rind of half a Lemon,and a piece of Cinna¬ 
mon. Set the Rhubarb on the fire with very little 
water, the sugar, Lemon.peel, and a small stick of 
Cinnamon ; when quite soft, rub it through a sieve, 
and when cold, add the cream, or two well-beaten 
eggs, mixed with 1 pint of new milk. 

Rhubarb Fool.—Cut the stalks into short 
lengths, then put them inajur into the oven to 
draw out the juice. When that is done pour it 
through a hair-sieve to strain into a basin, and 
when cold take as much of the juice as you require, 
mix with milk and sugar, and proceed the same as 
with Gooseberry fool. 

Rhubarb Jam.—Cut the Rhubarb into lengths 
of about 2 in. To every 12 lb. take 1 lb. Sago; put 
iuto a deep jar,in alternate layers of Sago and Rhu¬ 
barb. Tie a paper over tho top, and put into a cool 
oven all night. Next day turn it into a preserving 
pan, and add } lb. lump sugar to every pound of 
fruit. Boil as for ordinary jam qntil it sets* 

Rhubarb Mould.—Skin and cut into small 
pieces enough fresh young Rhubarb to fill a quart 
measure; put it into a skillet, with H lb. of 
loaf-sugar, the grated rind and strained juice 


of half a Lemon, and twelve bitter Almonds, 
blanched and chopped ; boil fast; skim and stir till 
it becomes a rich marmalade. Add 1 oz. of isinglass 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of boiling water ; 
rub a mould with Bweet Almond oil,put in the fruit, 
and let it stand in a cool place till firmly set. Torn 
out, and serve, with Devonshire cream round it. 

Rhubarb and Apple Jelly —Wipe, peel, and 
out up a bundle of Rhubarb; peel, core, and 
Quarter 3 lb. of Apples ; take the thin rind of half-a- 
aozen Lemons, and put it into a preserving pan 
with 11 pints or 2 pints of filtered water and 
the juice of the Lemons. Boil until reduced to 
a pulp. Strain the juice through a napkin, press* 
ing the fruit well. Weigh the juice ana allow 1 lb. 
of loaf-sugar to every pound of juice. Boil up the 
juice, add the sugar, boil, skim well, and when it 
jellies ou the skimmer pour into pots, and tie down 
when cold. The jelly makes excellent sauce for 
puddings, and, when liked, can be coloured with 
some cochineal if it is wanted of redder colour. 
The pulp, stewed down with loaf-sugar, can bo used 
for children’s or servants’ jam puddings, or is very 
nice put into a glass dish, covered with a custard, 
and garnished with pastry, or with sponge cakes, 
cut into slices, and fried lightly in butter. 

Rhubarb Beverage.—Peel six or eight fine sticks 
of Rhubarb, and boil them ten minntes in 1 quart of 
water ; strain the liquor through a sieve ; add the 
juice and grated rind of a Lemon, and 3 os. 
of powdered Bngar; stir it well till the sugar is dis¬ 
solved ; let it remain six hours, and then strain it 
through muslin. 

Rhubarb Wine.—To every gallon of water (rain¬ 
water is best) add 5 lb., or more if you like, of ripe Rhu¬ 
barb cut into leDgtbs of about 1 in.; let it stand 
until the Rhubarb sinks to the bottom, which it wil 1 
do after first sinking and then rising again ; stir it 
well with a clean flat stick three times a day; then 
strain or squeeze the macerated substance through 
a coarse cloth. To every gallon of the liquor thus 
procured add 4 lb. of good loaf-sugar and the juice 
of two Lemons aud the rind of one ; put it into the 
vessel that is to hold it, and if you wish to fine it, 
which is not necessary, yon can do so in the usual 
way with isinglass When it has done fermenting 
bung it down. This is a really good wine, but like 
other wines it vastly improves by keeping. 

-To every 4 lb. of fruit—well bruised with a 

mallet, cut in 3 in. lengths, and put into a wooden 
vessel—add I gallon of water, stirring the same 
twice a day for a week; then strain, and add 4 lb. 
of loaf or crystallised sugar to each gallon, well stir¬ 
ring until the sugar is dissolved; then put into a 
barrel with i oz. of dissolved isinglass, and let it 
stand until the hissfog ceases, then closely bung;. 
It will be ready for use in three months. Avoid tux 
or metal vessels. 

-Put to each gallon of cold water 5 lb. of Rhu¬ 
barb, let it stand a week, stirring occasionally. Put 
into a barrel Bugar, Seville Oranges, and Lemons in 
the proportion of 3J lb. of sugar, one Seville Orange, 
and one Lemon to each gallon of the liquid ; strain 
the liquid into the barrel, and let it stand for a few 
days, then stop it down with a little isinglass and 
brandy. It is as well to boil the water before put¬ 
ting the Rhubarb in it, but it should be allowed to 
become quite oold before the Rhubarb is added. 


BIRDS. 


Woodlarks. —I shall be obliged to anyone 
who will tell me the beat food and general treat¬ 
ment for a woodlark. I bought one about two 
months ago, a very nice-looking bird, bat 
though I give it every possible care and atten¬ 
tion, I cannot get it to sing a note. It sits mop¬ 
ing nearly all day, it breathes quickly, and its 
plumage is growing rough and dirty. The bird 
is evidently ill. What can I do with it ? I feed 
it on German paste, ant’s eggs, chopped meat, 
bread, and a little crushed Hemp seed. I do 
not think it is pining for liberty, for it is ao 
tame that when I open the cage door it will run 
out and in, like a hand-reared bird, and come 
to the table for biscuit.— Unlucky. 


Fish In Zinc Aquarium.—Having an aquarium 
and Fern case combined made of zinc, I wish to 
know if the zinc will be hurtful to the fish and 
plants. Also if it would be better to give the inside 
a coat of paint; and if so, of what ingredients should 
the paint be composed not to hurt the fish.—J. 


TO BUSINESS MEN 

Enterprising business men who with the beat returns 
for money invested in advertising should remember that 
Gardening Illustrated reaches a greater number 
than any other journal devoted to horticulture or rural 
affairs in the country. Its circulation is greater than 
that qf the whole horticultural press of the United King¬ 
dom put together. Experienced advertisers state that 
their results from advertisements in GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED are far more than from any other paper, not 
excepting the gee ' tLondon dailies. 
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THE DOMINO- WHELK'S WORK 

BrtracU from a Garden Diary , March 28 to 
April 3. 

Sowing batch of Melons. Shifting ripe Strawberries 
tato cold house. Watering Peach houses. Pro¬ 
wling Lobelias, Petunias, and Ageraturos. Sow¬ 
ing Phlox seed. Putting in cuttings of Euphorbia jac- 
qoiniaflora, and sowing seeds of Poinsettlas. Shifting 
Alternantheras, Meeembryanth emums , and Petunias out 
of catting pots into 3*in. ones. Sowing Primulas and 
Cinerarias. Nailing Camellias on walls. Putting Primu¬ 
las into cold frame. Pricking eat Pjrethrums into 
boxes. Boxing I resines and Lobelias. Breaking up old 
stools of Begonia Welteniensis, and potting them; also 
potting Caladiums and fancy Pelargoniums. Tying 
Sons, and freeing them from suckers. Potting Miles’ 
Hybrid Mignonette. Sowing Sweet Basil and French 
Beans; also main crop of Onions and a little Lettuce 
Planting Potatoes for Exhibition ; also batch of French 
Beans. Sowing Leeks. Preparing ground for planting 
show Potatoes by giving it a dressing of ashes and saw- 
dost. 

Glasshouses, 

Th$t most useful winter and spring blooming 
climber. Bougainvillea speciosa, will soon have 
finished blooming. It should, therefore, at once 
be pruned in close to the old wood; and as soon 
m a few inches of new growth are made, it 
should be freely disbudded. The growths 
selected for next season’s flowering must be kept 
folly exposed to all the sun and light possible 
during the growing season, and all new growths 
springing from the main stems after the first dis¬ 
budding must be regularly removed. An inter¬ 
mediate temperature suits this plant best at all 
seasons, and it should always be sparingly fed 
at the roots, except when the bracts are about 
half-grown, when a few doses of liquid manure 
will be an advantage as regards a good display of 
bloom. Plants of Clerodendron Thompsoni that 
that have received a good ripening during the 
winter should now be regulated, removing at the 
same time all weak, useless wood. After that 
place them in a warm, moist atmosphere, and 
gradually increase the supply of water as the 
plants advance in growth. Keep them well 
syringed, and give strong shoots a bend down¬ 
wards to induce them to break at every joint. 
Any required for later blooming should 
now be kept in a cool temperature, 
and dry at the roots. Crotons that have 
got a good hold of the new material about their 
roots should be gradually inured to all the sun 
and light that can be given them. Keep them 
well syringed to oheck thrips and red spider, and 
give abundant supplies of water to the roots 
when the plants are exposed to the sun. Attend 
to the pegging-out of Sonerilas and the creep¬ 
ing varieties of variegated Eranthemums. 
These may now be propagated where more stock 
ii required. A heated pit should now be got 
ready for planting out the earliest propagated 
Dracaenas. Plant them about 18 in. apart, and 
give abundance of moisture during the summer. 
With liberal treatment these will make fine 
plants for conservatory and house decoration 
during the autumn months. Keep np an un¬ 
ceasing war with mealy bug and all insect 
pests.< 

Perns. —The hardy kinds under cover in 
cool structures will now require increased sup¬ 
plies of water at the root. These should be 
set on a cool, moist bottom and receive a 
moderately thick shading during sunny weather. 
Watch carefully for slugs, otherwise they will 
soon do irreparable mischief. Filmy Ferns will 
now require more attention to their wants than 
hitherto. Endeavour to keep a misty atmos¬ 
phere aronnd them by sprinkling them fre¬ 
quently through a very fine-rosed watering-pot. 
The Hymenophyllums grow freely on cones of 
soft sandstone, with a thin layer of peat and 
lesf-mould between the plant end the stone. The 
Trichomanes do best with the sandstone broken 
to about the size of Broad Beans. A regular 
surfacing of these should be placed over the 
peat, and some larger lamps should be mixed 
with it. The regular state of moisture main¬ 
tained in the broken sandstones is just what this 
plant delights in, as the rhizomes cling to them 
tenaciously, and travel over them rapidly. 

Conservatory. —With the many fine 

e nts that bloom in spring there should now 
a brilliant display. Endeavour to keep a 


cool atmosphere during sunny days, and let 
down the shadings earlv in the morning, other¬ 
wise the flowers will be of short duration. 
Lapagerias that are infested with insects of any 
kind must now be thoroughly cleaned before 
their growth is much advanced. Camellias 
planted ont that have finished flowering shonld 
receive a sponging or syringing, and the borders 
shonld be top-dressed and re-planted with Sela- 
ginellas. Specimen Tree Ferns shonld have 
their old fronds removed as fast as they become 
discoloured. 

Flower Garden. 

Lawns are easily kept in good order by running 
the mowing machine over them at regular inter¬ 
vals of a week or ten days, when growth is 
active and the weather mild, lengthening the 
intervals later in the season and in times of 
drought. Any one wishing to try Camellias, 
Azaleas, or Aralia Sieboldi out-of-doors should 
now gradually harden off their plants and put 
them out in May ; for wherever the.Laurustinus 
can be grown these plants may safely be planted 
out permanently.' Select a favourable site for 
these plants, open to the full sun, bnt sheltered 
from cutting winds, that are more destructive 
than frost, and deeply cultivate the soil before 
planting them. It is not advisable to over¬ 
stimulate growth by means of rich manure, as 
success more depends on moderate-sized, well- 
ripened wood; therefore stagnant moisture at 
the root should be counteracted by efficient 
drainage, whereby the soil will be rendered 
warmer, and early growth will be encouraged, 
which will have a good chance of getting well 
matured in average seasons. Aralia Sieboldi 
will be fonnd to be most useful as a centre for 
flower beds in the form of a standard ; therefore 
the side shoots should be kept out in until it 
attains a height of 4 ft., when its large leaves 
will Bhow themselves off to excellent advantage, 
and the ground beneath may be covered with 
dwarf plants close up to the stem of the Aralia. 

The dressing of all permanent beds of herba¬ 
ceous plants must be completed without delay, 
and transplanting or dividing should be done 
before much top-growth has been made. Sur¬ 
plus plants should have a favourable site in the 
reserve garden, both for filling up gaps and for 
furnishing cut flowers ; thus those in the flower 
garden need not be disturbed. 

Walks and paths of all kinds will require 
weeding and rolling. Where good binding 
gravel is used and kept well rolled, it gets so 
firm and smooth that the seeds of weeds cannot 
easily establish themselves ; and on such walkB 
hand-weeding only should be practised. But 
where a loose material has to be employed hoeing 
and raking afford the readiest means of cleansing 
them. In woodland walks under trees coal-ashes 
make a clean dry walk. In such positions gravel 
gets green and Moss-grown, owing to the shade 
and arip from the trees. 

Fruit. 

Vines in late houses now breaking 
under the influence of bright weather will 
require good syringing two or three times a 
day, ana the inside borders will be the better 
for a covering of Borne kind that will radiate 
atmospheric moisture as the temperature rises. 
Strong young rods may require bending down 
to a horizontal position to ensure an even break, 
and when all the buds are on the move they 
may be tied up to the wires. Let the night 
temperature range between 50° and 55°. Give 
a little air at 65°, and encourage free growth 
by dosing with plenty of moisture when the 
house stands at 75°. In succession and mid¬ 
season houses the greatest activity will be 
necessary, as growth is very rapid. The most 
tedious work is thinning, and on this account 
it shonld be taken in hand as soon as the free- 
setting kinds are ont of flower. No rnle can be 
laid down for thinning Grapes, as the different 
varieties of the same kind differ so much in size 
of berry and structure of bunch. When 
properly thinned, ripe Grapes shonld not press 
each other out of form, neither shonla the 
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bancheB open when out and laid on the dish. 
When the Grapes in the early house have 
finished stoning, the borders will require a 
liberal watering with warm liquid manure to 
help them through the last swelling. The 
paths and surfaces may also be damped with it 
after closing on fine afternoons np to the time 
the berries begin to show signs of colouring, 
when pure water only must be used. Wage 
incessant war with red spider, and destroy the 
small spinning spiders which endeavour to gain 
a lodgment in the bunches and injure the bloom 
before it is properly set by travelling over the 
berries. 

Vegetables. 

On soils that quickly dry up the main crops of 
Carrots and Beet may now oe sown; in stiff 
loam, the second week in April is sufficiently 
early, but on light soils, unless the plants are a 
moderate size before drought sets in, a partial 
failure is sure to be the result. Both these crops 
revel in deep, loose soil that has been well 
manured the previous year, and in ground of this 
character the drills ought not to be less than 15 
in. apart. Previous to drawing the drills break 
the ground down firmly, either with rakes or 
forks ; the drills can then be drawn more easily, 
and the soil, being fine, will be more suitable 
for covering the seeds ; this we prefer to do with 
our fingers, and afterwards run a light roller over 
the whole. Turnips are sown in exactly the 
same way; a good breadth of them may now be 
got in without muoh danger of their running to 
seed. 

Peas of the wrinkled Marrow section may 
now be sown. The sowing of Peas too thickly 
is one of the greatest errors committed in kitchen 
gardening ; plenty of space between the rows is 
just as important as thin seeding, and therefore, 
in every case arrange for the growth of some 
other crop between the towb of Peas, which 
should never be nearer than 6 ft., and the tallest 
growers further apart, the intervening spaces 
being cropped with either salading or kinds of 
vegetables that will either mature or be usable 
about the same time as the Peas, in order that 
the ground may be all cleared together, as for 
instance, Radishes, Lettuces, Soinach, early 
Potatoes, and even Cauliflower. A few 

French Beans may now be sown on a warm 
border—the middle of April will be sufficiently 
early to sow for general crops. Of all the kinds 
for open air culture none excels Canadian Won¬ 
der, and being a robust grower, the rows should 
be at least 2 ft. apart. In good soil this Bean 
grows so tall that it is neoessary to support it 
with small sticks. 

In late localities the principal sowings of 
Kales, SavoyB, and Broccoli should be made at 
once. Sow thinly in drills 9 in. or 1 ft. 
apart, and in an open situation, and then the 
plants will not 'need transplanting prior to 
permanent planting. 

Exclusive of saltings, which require constant 
attention, the above will be all the seed sowing 
that will be required for some time to come. 

Potatoes. —It will now be safe to plant 
main crops of Potatoes ; in light open soils they 
will be most expeditiously planted with dibbers, 
bnt drill planting is necessary in every case 
in which tne sets nave been previously sprouted, 
to prevent them from getting injured in the 
operation. 

Thin out Cauliflowers that have been win¬ 
tered in hand-lights, and plant in rich 
ground 2 ft. apart. Cabbages, Lettuces, and 
autumn-sown Onions that have yet to be 
planted should be got in at once. 

Asparagus. —Give a final “pointing” or 
raking over to Asparagus plots ; a good sprink¬ 
ling of salt applied perw will, kill the seedling 
weeds jnafc- aep&aringj end ( ia also the most 
?;li^»bl6 of all manures for tho Asparagus. 
Novir 3s*{He seaton.both for sowing and trans- 
blantjng this 4 esculent; flqep,* .highly manured 
land, and*head roobifor plenty by planting 
from 30.in: tp 36 in. apart, are essential tc suc¬ 
cessful 'culture/ The eoedq xrqy be sown in 
drills 18.inVaiurt,. J an(j the,seedlings thinned 
ont to 1 ft. in the*roW, aud io gdod ground they 
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last-named is a fine variety, bearing an should be sown now, at latest, in 4$-in. or 6-in. 
abundance of glossy, orange-coloured, erect, pots, and grown in a cool structure. Other 
conical-shaped fruit. G. ornamental (brasses may also be sown, but these 

- are the best for the purposes just named.— 

Thunbergia laurifolia.— This strong R. P. 
growing climber, from Malacca, bears, through ' Propagating Double Primulas —Old 
the summer and autumn, quantities of pale blue, plants of these may be broken up, and the cut* 
or rather lilac-coloured, tubular flowers, that tings struck in a brisk and rather moist heat in 
spread considerably at the mouth, and that are April or May, each cutting being placed 
produced freely from the points of the young separately in a thumb or small 3-in. pot, 
shoots. Its foliage is ample and bright green in with the soil pressed firmly round the crown, 
colour. It thrives well in either peat or loam, When fairly rooted, they should be shifted into 
with which has been incorporated a goodsprink- a 4-in. pot, and again placed in a rather moist 
ling of sand ; the latter is essential to success, heat until they begin to take to the fresh soil, 
as, from its free habit of growth, the plant needs I when they should be transferred to a more airy 
a plentiful supply of water. It is better grown house, and placed upon a shelf, as near to the 
in a pot than planted out, as when its roots are glass as possible without actually touching it. 
allowed too much space it becomes unmanage- As they fill their pots with roots, they may 
able. It is better suited for a plant or warm afterwards be potted on. Care must be taken 
greenhouse stove of good size, where it can be not to over-water the plants after re-potting, 
trained loosely under the roof, than a small for if the soil gets too wet before the roots have 

l>egun to work in it, 
they will not take to it 
kindly ; but when once 
established, they must 
not be allowed to get too 
dry. It is well to shade 
them slightly from the 
strongest sunshine ia 
summer, but be careful 
to remove the shading 
immediately the sun- 
heat diminishes, or that 
substantial growth so 
essential to all soft- 
wooded plants for win¬ 
ter forcing will be lost 
The soil I have found 
to suit them best is a 
compost of three parts 
of good turfy loam, coe 
of peat, and two of leaf- 
mould, with a liberal 
addition of silver sand, 
and also a little well- 
rotted dung. A great 
mistake is often made 
in fitting these Primu¬ 
las by leaving a portion 
of the stem (below the 
collar of the plant) above 
the soil, for this ren¬ 
ders them very liable to 
damp off. They should 
always be potted up 
to the crown, but not to deep as to bury it, so 
that the bottom leaves just rest upon the sur¬ 
face of the soil. A temperature of 55° to 60° 
should be maintained throughout.—B. M. 

Potting Ferns. — Ferns for decorative 
purposes do not require potting more than once 
annually ; consequently, when they come to be 
shifted in spring the roots are considerably mat¬ 
ted. To reduce the balls then by the pricking 
process, ».e. ,’with the point of a label, is tedious, 
and lacerates the roots unnecessarily. To 
avoid these evils, and in order to reduce the 
balls sufficiently to get them back into the same 
sized pots again, and at the same time to admit 
of a considerable supply of fresh scil, we simply 
take the plant out of the pot and with a large 
carving-knife fearlessly shave a thick slice of 
the ball off all round, taking a proportionately 
thick slice off the bottom, and the root-pruning 
is finished. The plant is then potted moderate¬ 
ly firm in a pot pretty well drained. I do not 
think there is a better w ay than this of dealing 
with matted roots. You get rid of them at 
once, and, the cut being clean, the main roots 
soon push fresh rootlets into the new soil, and 
start a new growth of fronds. All our Ferns 
are treated in this way, and I do not think we 
ever lost a plant by this practice. Sometimes, 
when such as the Gymnogrammas get two stems, 
the balls are cut through the middle, the two 
halves rounded with the knife, and potted 
separately in smaller pots for a succession, the 
older plants l>eing thrown away when room is 
required. No Fern should be potted in a very 
dry state, or the chances are that the ball will 
never get soaked afterwards ; therefore, when 
they are dry, the balls should always be 
thoroughly steeped previously to potting by 
simply setting them in a tub of water kept 
ready for that purpose. This is the only way 
to soak a ball that has got thoroughly dry 
through being overlooked in the watering. For 
similar reasons, newly-potted Ferns should 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES, 


These are excellent for table decoration and for 
other indoor purposes in winter. Seeds of them 
should be sown now in pots or pans, and placed 
in a temperature of 65 Q , and as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle they should be 
pricked into other pans, and ultimately potted 
singly into pots some 4 in. in diameter, to be 

S lanted out in light soil about the last week in 
lay, or early in June, selecting a situation for 
them fully exposed to the sun. If the weather 
be dry, they should be well supplied with water, 
until they have become fairly established ; and, 
as they continue to grow, stop or shorten any of 
the shoots which may be inclined to unduly 
develop themselves, in order to secure symmetri¬ 
cal and well-formed plants. 

Not later than the first week in October they 
should be carefully lifted and potted in pots 
not exceeding 5 in. or 6 in. diameter. They will 


Flower of Thunbcrgia laurifolia. 


able. Treated in this way, the bright green 
berries with which the plants should be thickly 
studded will quickly become rich coral-red, or 
bright orange and crimson, a condition in which 
they will remain throughout the winter and 
spring months. 

Soon after the middle of March the berries 
will begin to shrivel, when the shoots may be 
cut in, or the plants may be formed into 
standards, pyramids, or round-headed speci¬ 
mens, as the case may be, placing them in a co'd 
pit, and supplying them with water as required, 
until about the last week in May. They should then 
be turned out of their pots, the balls of earth 


the following winter than young or yearling 
plants. 

When lifted in October for the purpose of 
being re potted, the balls of earth may be so re¬ 
duced, and the roots cut back, to enable them to 
be potted into pots about 6 in. in diameter, a 
size most convenient for decorative purposes ; 
but for larger and finer specimens larger pots 
may, of course, i>c'used*. There arte few plants, 
however, which*w ; tl admit of'gieatfcr liberties 
being taken with their roots then So anums. 
They, however, like plenty of tfatcr when tire 
pots fcecmnfc filled with toots, and any neglect in 
this respect wid btf likely ttf Result in a portion 
at least of t*he leaves becoming yellow, and 
falling off. The bccc varieties for winter deco¬ 
rations are S. capsiGii.tr urn,, pseudo capsicum, 
hybridum, and hybridum Hendersoni. The 
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always be kept well watered after potting, till 
the new roots begin to get hold of the fresh 
soil. Ferns, though by no means aquatics, like 
moisture both at root and top, and thrive amaz¬ 
ingly around the edges of a tank, or just above 
the water, set on inverted pots to keep the 
ro ots f rom contact with it.—J. S. 

When to Sow Mignonette. — For 
autumn and winter decoration, sow in March 
and April, in small 3-in. pots, three seeds 
being put in each pot triangularly. Place the 
pots in a cool situation until the young plants 
are in the rough leaf; then remove all but 
one, and place the pots in full sunshine. As 
soon as the pots are full of roots, re-pot into 
pots larger in size, using as compost one-third 
turf and loam, one leaf-mould, one road grit, 
well draining the pots, and staking the plant. 
As the side shoots progress, keep them pinched 
back in the same way as a Geranium, m order 
to make them vigorous and Btrong. During 
June, July, and August they should be kept 
in a situation with a north aspect, and should 
be sprinkled overhead ; they will then have 
acquired sufficient size to be removed to a 
more sunny and open situation. The last 
stopping may be made the first or second week 
in September, when they may be exposed to 
tbe full rays of the sun in order to npen the 
wood and set the bloom for the winter months. 
Early in October they should be placed in a 
cool, airy greenhouse, close to the light, when 
the flowers will expand and continue to do so 
throughout the winter and spring months. 
—T. 

The Creeping Forget-me-not (Om- 

pbalodes veraa).—In my opinion this is a hand¬ 
somer plant for pot culture than Myosotis 
dissitiflora, seejng that it has not only beauti¬ 
ful flowers, but good foliage, a great advantage 
to a mass of colour, however lovely, in early 
spring. The plant in question is easily 
managed. Pull some old specimens of it to 
pieces, and take care of them through the 
summer, pinching well in all runners, to throw 
out which the plant has a tendency; Belect 
the strongest plants—say in October—plant 
them as you would Lilies of the Valley, from 
five to seven crowns in a pot ; winter them 
in a cold frame, and introduce them into 
the greenhouse as wanted. When in flower, keep 
tbe runners well pinched in, and the plants 
will be better the older they grow.—T. W. 

Ferns for Greenhouses.— The follow¬ 
ing varieties of Ferns will suit “ A Beginner 
Acrophonis 
•hiapidus 
•puleher 
Anemldictyon 
phyllitidls 
Adiantum 
afflne 

•C’apilliis-vciieris 
cuneatum 
jrracillimum 
formosnm 
hispidum 
rul >el lum 
Betulosum 
ven ust uin 
Asplenium 
bulbiferum 
caudatum 
di morph um 
ftabellifolium 
luciduin 
palma turn 
Veitchianum 
Blechnum 
cognatum 
occidentale 
CheilantheB 
•eleeana 
•fannosa 
•frigid a 
"tenuifolia 
Cyrtomium 
falcatum 
Davallia 

eanariensis 
elegans 
Ikxxlia 

blechnoides 
eaudata 
media 
Pryopterw 
cnllina 
pnlnmta 
Glekhenia 
klicarpa 
•dichotoma 
•llabellala 
•semi-vestita 


Hymen ophyllum 
•demiasum 
•flexuosum 
•nitcna 
•scabrum 
Lnstrea 
alt rata] 
decomposita 
elegans 
Lonmria 
cilia ta 
falcata 
gibba 
„ Belli 
Neotopteris 

•australasiea 
Nephrolepia 
tuberosa 
Xiphobolus 
lingua 
Onychium 
Japonicum 
Platycerium 
alclcome 
Platyloma 
Browni 
Polystlchum 
flexum 
vest! turn 
PleopeltU 
nuda 
Pteris 

argyrea 
crenata 
erotica 

„ albo-lineata 
longifolia 
serrulata 

„ cristata 
tremula 
Todea 

•pelluclda 
•superba 
Wilkesiana 
Trichomanea 
•renifonne 
•rad i cans 
•scabrum 
•venoaum 

Those marked with an asterisk are deli¬ 
cate, and require care. A compost of 

two parts fibrouB peat, one part good 

loam, plenty of sand and some crocks, 
broken very small, will suit most Ferns, 


but some delicate rooters should have nothing 
bat sandy peat, whilst others, such as Pteris 
serrulata, &c., do best in a free, sandy loam 
with a little leaf-mould. Use the compost 


rather rough and pot firmly, giving plenty of selection to the hardier fine-leaved subjects, 
drainage (broken crocks or bricks). Water such as Chamserops excels®, Dracaena congests 


moderately in winter and freely in summer when 
the pots are full of roots. The great point, how¬ 
ever, is to keep a constantly humid and genial 
atmosphere surrounding the plants, and a damp 
standing place is beneficial. To this end aU 
stages should be constructed of thick slates 
or stone slabs instead of boards. A concrete 
bottom is good. Very moderate ventilation 
will suffice, and this mainly at the apex of the 
roof. Shade from fierce sun in summer, and 
keep the temperature as even as possible rather 
than very high.—B. C. R. 


data, and Platyloma rotundifolia. A bordering 
of Lycopodium Moss would give a good finish 
to the arrangement. Few flowering plants do 
well in the shade, and we would confine the 



Climbing spray of Thunbcrgia lauHfolla. 


4397.— Plants for Greenhouse. —The 1 
best plan would be to make up a bed of 
mould underneath the stage in question, and 
plant out the Ferns in it, as when thus situated 
they do not suffer so much from drip as when 
growing in pots. The compost should consist 
of lumpy peat, mixing with it some pieces of 
brick rubble, sandstone, charcoal, or any 
such porous material, and plenty of white sand. 
Suitable kinds of Ferns consist of Pteris serru- 


and rubra, and Ferns. Camellias, however, do 
well where the shade is not too dense, as do also 
Oranges and the Myrtle. On the upper shelves, 
where plenty of light is admitted, Fuchsias, 
Lobelias, Petunias, Lantanas, Geraniums, and 
Paris Daisies may be grown for summer flowering. 
We would also advise the culture of a few 
Cyclamens and Primulas, which come in well in 
winter and make a greenhouse gay when all is 
cheerless without. The Cyclamens should be 
potted up at once, and will, if shaded from hot 
sun and sprinkled well in fine weather, form 
nice blooming plants 
by the autumn; the 
Primulas will do some 
two months later. Em¬ 
ploy a very free sandy 
compost of two parts 
leaf - mould and one 
part loam, and success 
will be assured in both 
cases. A few succu¬ 

lents should also be 
grown, such as any 
of the Echinocaotns 
and Mammillaria fami¬ 
lies, and Echeveria 

secunda glauca, a 
pretty, neat • habited, 
free - flowering plant, 
and E. glauca metal- 
lica, very handsome 

foliage. Two excellent 
subjects for baskets 
are Othonna crasaifolia 
and Ledum carneum 

variegatum, the latter 
lieautifully and con¬ 
stantly variegated, and 
forming a charming pic¬ 
ture when drooping in 
a dense mass of foliage 
over the rim of the bas¬ 
ket. Both these plants 
are of extremely easy 
culture, and are suitable 
for any situation, how¬ 
ever draughty.—C. B. 

Raising Camel¬ 
lias from Seed.— 
There is no difficulty 
in raising Camellias from 
seed, which may be sown 
at once in heat. Well 
drain a pan or some 6- 
in. pots, placing on the 
drainage some fibrous 
material, and fill to 
within 1 in. of the brim 
with good, fibrous, well- 
sanded peat. Having 
watered the soil and al¬ 
lowed superfluous mois¬ 
ture to drain away, sow 
tbe seed on a level and 
firm surface and cover 
somewhat thinly with 
fine monld. Then 
plunge the pot quite to 
the brim in the hotbed, 
cover the surface with 
some Moss, placingthere- 
on a pane of glass. By 
keeping the Moss moist 
the soil will be preserv¬ 
ed in a uniform Btate of 
moisture without hav¬ 
ing to resort to frequent 
ost important point, and 
one on which the successful germination of 
seeds generally hinges. The appearance of the 
young plants must be watched for, and as soon 
as they appear above ground remove the Moss 
and by degrees the pane of glass, gradually in¬ 
uring them them to the general atmosphere of 
the house or frame, and then to a free circula¬ 
tion of air. 1 he young plants may be allowed 
to remain the first summer in the seed pans, 


waterings. This is 
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, lata, Bcaberula, cretica albo-lineata, and arguta, potting them off the following March into small 
Nephrodium Molle, Adiantura pedatum and pots in a compost of two parts peat and one 
J Capillus-veneris, Onychium japonicum, Onoclea part loam, with plenty of silver sand added 
sensibilis, Asplenium bulbiferum, Doodia cau- to it. 
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FRUIT. 

MELON CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
The inexperienced generally shun Melon culture 
as being a rather uncertain speculation, though 
they may be very successful, perhaps, in Grape- 
growing or Cucumber culture, both of which 
require just as much skill and attention, if not 
more than the Melon. I shall endeavour to ex¬ 
plain, for the benefit of those who have not the 
usual appliances—in the shape of pits efficiently 
heated—at their command, now they may grow 
Melons by similar means. The Melon, in a 
usual way, requires a considerably higher tem¬ 
perature than we often experience in this 
country, for a period of four months at the least 
from the time the seed is sown, to produce ripe 
fruit; some idea may, therefore, be formed how 
little likely success is to attend any attempt at 
open-air culture; it may, nevertheless, be grown 
to perfection between the beginning of April 
and the end of September in a common glass 
frame, assisted by a moderate-sized hotbed. 

The Hotbed and the Frame.— The 
frame should be mado of good deal planks, 
and should be 12 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. 
deep at the back, and 18 in. deep in front, and 
have three sashes. This is a convenient size, 
and it is better to have such portable structures, 
and more of them, than one or two very un¬ 
wieldy ones. If the frame be made at home, 
the sides and ends should be made in separate 
pieces, with bolts and holes for securing them 
together when wanted ; and at other times the 
frame can be taken to pieces and stored away in 
small compass. The hotbed is the great diffi¬ 
culty with most amateurs—not the finding of 
the material so much as the making and manage¬ 
ment of the bed, which, however, is more an 
imaginary than a real difficulty. The secret of 
the matter consists in making the bed right at 
first, and not putting it together a few days 
before the Melons have to be planted, as under 
such circumstances success cannot be expected. 
For a frame 12 ft. by 6 ft., a bed 14 ft. by 8 ft., 
and at least 2^ ft. deep after being well trodden, 
will be required. This area will allow 1 ft. 
margin all round the frame, and the depth will 
be sufficient to sustain the required bottom-heat 
throughout the summer. The site for the bed 
should be sheltered, and it should have an open 
exposure to the south, in order that the frame 
may receive the sun’s rays as long as possible 
every day ; and it should not, therefore, be 
placed where it will be shaded by trees or walls 
from the morning and afternoon sun. This is an im¬ 
portant point and one frequently overlooked. It is 
not by any means enough that the frame gets the 
sun about noon only ; it muBt have it all day. 
If it be necessary, for the sake of appear¬ 
ances, to place Buch structures out of 
sight among the bushes or amongst trees, 
we should say then, do not attempt Melon 
culture at all, for success is, under such con¬ 
ditions, extremely doubtful. The making of 
the hotbed is a very trifling matter, for a man 
may do all the work about it in a few hours; 
but the expense of the materials is a con- 
- aideration to some people, who forget that the 
hotbed comes in the following year as a fund of 
excellent manure, suitable for almost any 
gardening purpose, and it may also be used in¬ 
stead of fresh leaves for tempering the rank 
litter for the next hotbed. W e are in the habit 
of using old hotbeds for this purpose annually ; 
Melon beds may, therefore, be said to cost only 
the trouble of making. It will be necessary to 
begin making the hotbed three or four weeks 
before it is wanted. About three good cart¬ 
loads of litter will be required for a bed of the 
dimensions given. If it be from the stable, it 
must be taken as it comes, long and short 
together ; but if from the farmsteading heap, it 
is better to shake the rank cow manure out of it, 
and take the moist straw only, if horse- 
droppings cannot be had with it. These are 
always to be used with the litter if procurable, 
particularly if dead vegetable refuse has to be 
mixed with the litter instead of fresh leaves. 
The stable litter is the principal thing, but the 
hotbed cannot be made of it alone, for it wonld 
bo too hot, and the heat would soon subside. 
What is wanted is material to moderate the 
fermentation. If stable litter be plentiful and 
leaves scarce, more of the former may be used, 
and to prevent violent fermentation, soil, turf, 
and such like may be mixed with it at the rate 
of about one-fourth. Leaves themselvrs nml.e 
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an excellent summer hotbed for Melons if the 
bed be made 3 ft. or 4 ft. deep, but they aie 
generally mote difficult to procure than the 
litter. For Melons the hotbed temperature will 
require to be about 85°, and the cultivator will 
therefore be able to judge what proportions of 
the different materials, according to their kind, 
he will require for the purpose ; of course, if 
the litter be much decayed, it will not ferment 
so much, and the removal or addition of the 
droppings will make a great difference. One 
thing we must caution the reader against, and 
that is the use of newly-cut, short Grass; it 
ferments very violently and quickly, and 
subsides as fast, and is very unsafe for such 
purposes, though we are aware it is commonly 
used by amateurs, and often with disastrous 
results. Whatever materials are employed, they 
must be thoroughly mixed together twice or 
three times at intervals of ten days or a week, 
and well watered, if dry, at the same time, but 
it must not be trodden at this stage, and if the 
heat be pretty strong in the heap just before it 
is made into a bed, it is a good sign. A ther¬ 
mometer should be inserted m the bed after it is 
finished, and as soon as the temperature has 
subsided to 100° or thereabouts, and is observed 
to be on the decline, the frame may be set on 
and filled with the soil. 

Soil.—The Melon will grow in any good 
garden soil that is not too heavy nor yet too 
light. As a rule, soil in which ordinary vege¬ 
tables grow will suit it, and the more loam 
there is in it the better ; but it must not be too 
heavy. We have often run out of turfy loam 
procured from the pastures for our Melon beds, 
as they take much soil; but we never ran short 
of a soil so long as we could sift what we wanted 
from the kitchen garden quarters, taking the 
top spit, and getting it on a dry day if possible, 
and we could not say that our crops were ever 
really either better or worse in consequence. 
We would recommend the amateur, therefore, 
to use turfy loam alone, after it has been laid 
up in heaps till the fibre is dead, if he can get 
it; and if not, to use the soil from his Cabbage 
or Potato quarter. 

Sowing and Planting.— The middle of 
April or beginning of May is soon enough to 
plant out Melons in a frame under the circum¬ 
stances here contemplated. To plant them 
sooner would entail extra appliances in the 
shape of linings of litter applied frequently to 
keep the heat of the bed up ; whereas, after the 
beginning of April these can be almost dispensed 
with. It is needless to get the hotbea ready 
long before the plants are fit to put into it, 
unless there is no other convenience for rais¬ 
ing the seeds, in which case it should be pre¬ 
pared three weeks earlier. If, however, the 
plants can be raised somewhere else than in the 
bed, it is better; and in such a case the seed 
should be sown when the fermenting material 
gets its first turning, and they will be ready 
for planting just about the time the bed is 
ready, if all have gone on well. A dozen good 
seed8 or more should be sown to ensure a 
sufficient number of plants; a 6-in. pot will 
hold them all, and it should be well drained and 
filled with fine, light soil, in which the seeds 
should be sown and covered with a little fine 
soil. The pot should be plunged up to the rim 
in a bottom-heat of 80? or 85°, and no water 
should be given for three or four days after 
sowing, or until the seeds are seen pushing 
through, when the soil may get a soaking with 
tepid water, and be kept moderately moist 
afterwards. When the plants have made their 
first rough leaves, they should be shaken care¬ 
fully out, and potted off singly in 4-in. pots, 
using a light, fine, and open soil, and potting 
them right up to their collars, and returning 
them to the hotbed. From this time also—in 
fact, from the time they appear above the soil 
—they must have an atmospheric temperature 
of from 65 9 to 70° at night, with a rise of from 
5° to 20° during the day, according as the 
weather is clear or dull, and treated to genial 
temperature generally, but not kept too damp 
overhead. The plants under this treatment, 
and if they have been kept near the glass, will 
grow rapidly, and will be ready for planting out 
in the bed by the time the frame is ready for 
them. A week or so before planting, 9 in. of 
soil, of the kind before described, should be 1 
placed in the frame in the form of a ridge, 
rounded on the top a little, or it may be spread I 
out perfectly flat in the same slope as the ] 


frame.- When the soil has got warm, the 
Melons should be planted—two in the centre of 
each light—and watered ; and if they have not 
been topped before, that operation should be 
performed now, leaving only two or three good 
leaves, from the axils of which the bearing 
limbs will proceed. 

Training 1 and General Treatment.— 
We have recommended two plants to be plan¬ 
ted in each light, which may appear close to 
experienced cultivators, but it is the best 
way to ensure a regular crop with the inex¬ 
perienced. The plants are placed back to back, 
and one is trained towards the back of the 
frame, and one towards the front. Two limba 
only must be trained from each plant, in the 
form of a V> that will be one leg towards the 
corners of each light. Before they have tra¬ 
velled so far, however, say more than 3 ft., 
they must be stopped by having their points 
pinched off, and both limbs of the same plant 
must be stopped on the same day, even though 
the one be shorter than the other. This is to 
ensure the production of flowers on each limb 
at the same time, and a simultaneous “set,” 
for it is a peculiarity of the Melon that if one 
fruit be set a few days before the others, that 
fruit will swell and the others will not. For 
this reason the methodical pinching and train¬ 
ing of the Melon is an important matter. 
Very frequently the later-set fruits will mat 
stand stiff when about the size of small marbles 
(unless they turn yellow and drop), and then 
begin to swell when the fruits that got the 
lead have ceased swelling and begun to ripen ; 
this we have noticed often. After pinching, 
each limb will produce side shoots along the 
stem, all of which must be pinched off 
at the first joint, and kept pinched, ex¬ 
cept two or three on each side near the 
extremity of the limb ; these must be left, 
and pinched in their turn, two joints forward 
or one joint beyond the fruit, which is likely to 
appear at this stage, either on the first laterals 
or the sub-laterals; and when the flowers 
expand they must be impregnated with a camera- 
hair pencil from the pollen of the male flowers, 
which always appear in abundance. Two days 
will suffice to show whether the fruits have set 
well or not, and in a few days more the number 
may be reduced to three or four to each plant; 
it is always well to set plenty of flowers the 
first chance to ensure a crop. After this the 

E runing and training consist in allowing the 
earing shoots to grow, and thinning the others 
out by turns, so as to prevent overcrowding ; 
but the fewer pegs used the better. As regards 
airing, it is a good plan never to take off air 
altogether, unless when the night temperature 
falls below 70°, and it should be gradually and 
sufficiently increased during the day with sun- 
heat to prevent the temperature rising above 
86° or 90°, but reduced at a quicker ratio in the 
afternoon in order to shut in sun-heat against 
cold nights. Shading should never be used, 
except for a couple of days after the plants have 
been put in ; and syringing once a day, and that 
on sunny afternoons only, when the frame is 
shut up, will be quite enough. The bed 
should be watered thoroughly with tepid water 
when it appears to be dry to the touch, but 
hotbeds do not require such frequent waterings 
as beds placed above hot-water pipes.—H. 

Fruit Trees Losing their Blossom 
Buds. —There is a remedy for this, which I 
have never once known to fail, viz., the ordinary 
Vine-stem wash, either used as it is with a 
brush, or diluted and then applied with a 
syringe. If this cannot be had, I find the 
following mixture to act as well, and I have 
never lost a crop when it has been used twice 
or three times, say from December to the period 
when the buds have expanded : To a good- 
sized pail of soft water add about 1 quart of 
Boot, £ lb. of soft soap, 1 quart of lime, a 
little sulphur and Tobacco water, and a handful 
of clay well dissolved. Strain all through a 
piece of coarse muslin or a fine sieve. Should 
the mixture not pass freely through the syringe, 
add a little more water, out the thicker it oan 
be used the better.—C. F. 


Echeverias Injured by Damp. —These 
are much more liable to injury from excess of 
moisture during winter than from frost. They 
stand sharp frost if on a dry elevated mound 
or bank, but on level beds they rot away.—H, 
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HOW TO GROW CELERY. 
Sowing. —The Sandringham Incomparable 
White is the beat Celery for early use, and, in 
fact, altogether the best White Celery for small 
gardens. It is very dwarf and robnst in habit, 
and, if planted in single rowB, they may be 
placed nearer to each other than those devoted 
to the growth of the taller sorts. On a gentle 
hetbed in March where there is convenience at 
hand, a few seeds should be sown in March for 
the early crop in a pan or box, and placed in a 
warm frame or greenhouse. The soil should be 
rich and light, and pressed down firmly, the 
surface made level, the seeds sown thinly, and 
covered lightly with fine light soil, and the soil 
kept in an equable state as to moisture. When 
the plants come up they will be frequently very 
thick ; in such cases thin out the weakest-look- 
ingto give the remainders little more spacefill 
they are of sufficient size to handle, which will 
be when they have made three leaves ; they 
should then be pricked off 3 in. apart into boxes, 
or better still, if possible, prick them into small 
pots filled full of warm, light, rich soil, one 
plant in the centre of each pot, and place the 
pots in a frame in a light, warm, position, taking 
care that they do not suffer from drought till 
they are finally hardened off and planted out. 
If there be only a hand-light, a hole might be 
dug in the ground in a sunny corner, filled with 
fresh manure, covered with 6 in. of light soil, 
in which a pinch of seed should be sown, and 
covered with a hand light. This treatment will 
give a much earlier start than if the open-air 
seed-bed be altogether depended upon. In the 
latter case the first week in April will be suffi¬ 
ciently early, and, with the White, a few seeds 
of Leicester, or some good red kind, should bo 
sown for late use. The seeds usually grow freely 
enough if the beds be kept moist, and the weakly 
plants must be thinned out early, as it is bad 
policy to leave them to draw each other up 
weakly. 

Transplanting'. —Select an open site with 
a good hard bottom for the nursery bed ; place 
on it 4 in. of the richest material that can be 
piocured, but at the same time there must be 
no rank manure mixed with it. Old, thoroughly 
decayed vegetable matter, with a little charred 
or burnt material mixed with it, will answer 
admirably for the purpose : press it down 
moderately firm, and prick out the young plants 
4 in. apart. If the weather be very bright they 
must be shaded for a few days till they get 
established, and they will at all times require 
plenty of water. 

Should a few plants have been started in 
boxes or pots in the frame for an early crop, 
they will be fit to go out in May, and on no 
account must they be allowed to be starved or 
checked for want of water ; and in some cases 
it may be advisable to pot them into 48-sized 
pots, if there be the least fear of their becoming 
pot-bound before the trenches are ready ; but 
the kind I have named (tlje Sandringham) is not 
nearly so liable to bolt as other varieties I have 
grown in this way. To obtain very late Celery 
for soups, sow a pinch of seed of a good keep¬ 
ing sort (the Sulham Prize for instance) about 
the end of May. Not only Celery, but ail 
biennial plants are less inclined to flower when 
Bown late. The late-sown plants will require 
the same attention in thinning and pricking out 
into nursery beds as those raised earlier. 

Planting in Trenches.— Celery is usually 
grown in trenches for the double purpose of 
supplying it easily and abundantly with water, 
and for the facility this mode of planting gives 
for earthing up. The trenches may vary from 
6 in. to 15 m. depth, according to the season of 
the year and the nature of the soil, and from 1 ft. 
to 3 ft. or more wide, according to the number 
of rows planted in each trench. In light, dry 
land there is sometimes an advantage in planting 
two or more rows in a trench, of course making 
the trench of a corresponding width, but in 
damp, heavy land single rows keep better, 
because in winter the surplus water drains freely 
away. Rank manure should never be used in 
Celery trenches, for not only does it tend to spoil 
the flavour, but it acts prejudicially in other 
ways ; therefore, whatever the kind of manure 
employed, it must be thoroughly decom¬ 
posed. A good thickness of old hotbed manure 
will be found to afford good nutriment to the 


plants, and to this maybe added, if the increase 
m bulk be desired, any refuse vegetable matter 
that has gone through a regular process of fer¬ 
mentation and decay. Tne trenches may be 
prepared any time wnen the land is vacant (the 
earlier the better), as it frequently happens that 
a crop of Lettuce or Cauliflowers may be taken 
from the spaces between the rows of Celery before 
the earth m which such crop may be grown is 
required to blanch the Celery. If the planting be 
done during dry weather, water the trenches well 
early in the morning and put out the Celery in 
the evening following. Tney must be carefully 
lifted from the nursery-bed with all their roots 
intact. This can easily be done by runnings 
steel fork in a horizontal position under them 
to loosen them and partially raise them up, 
when then may be carefully separated with the 
hands, all small offsets being removed at the 
same time with a sharp knife. Plant them 
9 in. or 10 in. apart and about 2 in. deeper 
than they were formerly, finishing off with a 
good soaking of pond or river water. The 
early-sown plants will be ready to go out in 
May, and the main crop towards the end of 
June, whilst the last sown crop, to come in 
for late spring use, will be put out early in 
September. This latter crop will, of course, 
never attain the same development as those 
previously planted ; and its object is to bridge 
over the season (more especially for flavouring 
and cooking purposes) till the early crop of the 
following season iB ready. 

Earthing. — Some difference of opinion 
exists as to the best mode of earthing up 
Celery, and the time such operation should be 
performed. I consider a mulching of decayed 
manure very beneficial shortly after planting, 
and a frequent use of the Dutch hoe to loosen 
the soil. Of course each time the hoe is used 
a little loose earth may find its way round the 
plants, but beyond this I do not recommend 
earthing up till within six weeks of the time 
the early crop may be required, or, in the case 
of the main crop, till it is nearly full grown, 
then earthing it up at one operation ; and this 
should be done when the soil is in a working 
condition. It is pretty generally known that 
exposure to severe, frost will spoil Celery, 
therefore it will be necessary to provide some 
protection—the lighter and drier the better. 
During the growing season house sewage or 
liquid manure of any kind (not too strong) may 
be freely applied, and soot may be occasionally 
scattered along the rows with beneficial results 
both as a stimulant and as a preventive against 
the attacks of insects. H. R. A. 


Foroing Rhubarb. —Many have an idea 
that Rhubarb raised in the dark is much more 
delicate than when otherwise grown. So it is, 
but the delicacy is obtained at the expense of 
flavour. The idea is a fashionable one, that is 
all. A few years ago I put some roots of 
Rhubarb at forcing time into my Mushroom 
house, and some others into a bed in my propa¬ 
gating house. This was grown in the light, was 
ready first, and was used. When that in the 
Mushroom house was ready, I took it in ; but, a 
day or two after, I was instructed to bring in 
the old sort, if there was any, because the last 
had not so much flavour. I now grow my forced 
Rhubarb in the light. I am quite aware that a 
slight covering in the open ground in the spring 
and summer increases the beauty of the appear¬ 
ance of Rhubarb, and perhaps then of its 
flavour, but in winter it is better exposed to the 
light.—H. P. 

Seville Long-pod Bean. —This variety 
of Broad Bean has been for many years in cul¬ 
tivation on the Continent, especially in Spain, 
where it has done good service in the way of 
supplying food during war. It well de¬ 
serves the high commendations lately bestowed 
upon it and ought to be in every good garden. 
The true variety, however, is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, inasmuch as long-podded Beans, 
in every respect different from it, are often sup¬ 
plied for it ; while a Spanish Bean, very simi¬ 
lar to it as regards seed, but short-podded, is 
sold under the name. It is, however, the 
earliest and longest podded Bean in cultivation, 
and a variety quite distinct from any other. 
Its pods are tender, and fit for use ten or twelve 
dayB before those of the common long-podded 
sort grown in the south of France. The Seville 
Bean grows moderately robust, with one or 
more slender stems, according to the distance 


at which the plants stand apart; its leaves are 
of a bright green colour, and its pods, three to 
six on each plant, are extremely long, measur¬ 
ing often from 6 in. to 10 in. in length, and 1 in. 
broad ; they are of a bright, fresh green colour, 
uite pendent, and contain from five to eight 
ne Beans, which are bright fawn-coloured, 
obovate, flattened, and the largest after the 
Windsor varieties. They should be sown now, 
as soon as possible, in a warm, well-protected 
border, which should be slightly covered with 
rough litter, in the event of frost. Being only 
a moderately-heavy cropper, and not so hardy 
as some other sorts, it is not so well adapted for 
field culture in England as it is on the Conti¬ 
nent ; but as a garden Bean it is well worth 
attention.—D. G. 

Leeks in Trenoh.es. —After several years* 
experience in growing Leeks, I find the following 
plan to be the best: I sow the seed in March, 
and about the end of May I plant the seedlings 
in a bed prepared as for Celery, i.e. t a trench 
from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 6 in. in width is thrown 
out, and 12 in. or 15 in. of rotten manure is dug 
into it, leaving 5 in. or 6 in. of soil on the manure. 
The Leeks are then planted in rows 15 in. apart 
and 6 in. asunder in the rows. They are after¬ 
wards treated, as regards earthing-up and 
watering, the same as Celery. The earthing-up 
is done with boards at three times, the last 
being at the end of October or early in 
November. It will be at once seen how much 
easier it is to grow well-blanched Leeks by this 
plan than by the ordinary method of planting 
them with a dibble in drills. They are also more 
conveniently protected during severe frost. —J.E 
Vegetable Marrows. —I grow two 
varieties of Vegetable Marrow, viz,, the Large 
White and the Improved Custard, the seeds of 
both of which I sow in April. I fill a 6-in. pot 
with loam and leaf-mould, on which about half- 
a-dozen seeds are]! put round the edge, and the 
pot is afterwards placed in heat of GO'. In this 
temperature the young plants soon appear, and 
as Boon as they form the first rough leaf they are 
potted singly into 4-in. pots, and gradually 
hardened off until the Ust week in May, when 
they are planted out. I have planted them on 
an ordinary kitchen garden border, but I never 
had them so fine as I had them once on a heap 
of garden refuse in a reserve ground. I have 
also found them to be more fiuitful when pretty 
closely pinched in than when allowed to ramble 
about as they generally do.—A Northern 
Gardener. 


ROSES. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

All Roses may be pruned now, except the Teas 
and Noisettes, which should be left until April. 
The pruning will be comparatively easy, as the 
frost has seriously damaged the wood and done 
much of the work for us ; and in most cases to 
obtain sound wood and a vigorous eye, it will 
be necessary to cut hard, almost to the ground ; 
this, at all events, is my experience. I have 
found the wood cut very dry, and in those sorts 
appearing to be sound when pruned, the pith 
was quite brown, which means an existence for 
a month or two and then a gradual withering 
away. First, then, I would say, cut out all 
damaged wood, high or low, and that giving 
the head of the plant a crowded appearance. 
Look for a sound, plump eye on the outside, and 
let that guide you as to the length of the 
wood to be left, but, as I have said, in most 
cases it will be necessary to look very low, and 
great care must be taken to thoroughly examine 
any shoots left, on the vigorous sorts, with, 
say, six or eight eyes, lest the pith hereafter 
should prove damaged and show the fallacy 
of leaving more than two or three eyes this 
season. Do not be alarmed at the appearance 
of your plants after severe pruning ; they will 
push all the stronger from the base, and you 
will have strong wood and larger bloom, 
although, of course, it will be somewhat later. 
These remarks refer more especially to dwarf or 
bush Roses, which is the kind of plant now 
generally grown. As regards standards, the 
same directions will apply, except that they 
may be pruned even harder than the dwarfs. I 
am afraid, however, that few robust plants will 
be found ; many about here are killed outright, 
others seriously crippled, and what are left can¬ 
not be compared to the dwarf, which has resist 1 
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the frost when properly mulched with manure 
to the depth of a few inches. The last three 
severe winters have, I hope, taught us the folly 
of persisting in planting standards ; they cannot 
be thoroughly protected in severe weather, and 
although, perhaps, useful for effect, they give, 
with few exceptions, no bloom of suflicientquality 
for exhibition purposes. The dwarf plant, 
either on the Brier, Manetti, or own roots, soon 
becomes thoroughly established under favourable 
treatment, and ceases to be an anxiety, whereas 
the standard will ever remain at the least risky, 
and in these severe frosts many must succumb 
altogether. Having had experience with all 
sorts I would recommend for general purposes 
Roses on their own roots, as these are, of course, 
free from suckers, and if killed by frost to the 
ground level will shoot up afresh from beneath. 

With reference to the pruning of Teas and 
Noisettes next month, little long wood will be 
found sound, so cut to the most prominent eye, 
being as sparing with the knife as possible, as 
they do not like much pruning. Those on walls 
will require a few of the shoots of last year left 
nearly full length and trained evenly, and the 
rest may be cut away. Side bran ;hes will be 


Roses, it must be remembered, are very thirsty, 
and from the end of May the trees must be con¬ 
stantly watered. Even on lawns, where the 
Grass does much to preserve a moist bottom, 
it is best to plant them in small, sunk, circular 
beds to facilitate the conveyance of water to their 
roots. To obtain fine blooms their roots must 
never be dry during the summer, and liquid 
manure, weak at first, gradually increasing in 
strength, should be given once a week so long 
as thty are in a growing state, but the supply 
should be stopped in the autumn to enable them 
to rest. The drainage of cow-houses, stables, 
or piggeries, diluted with soft water, forms an 
excellent fertiliser ; if such cannot be obtained, 
throw about three spadefuls of manure into an 
18-gallon cask ; fill up with water, and let it 
stand a day or two to settle : as it becomes 
reduced, fill up again with water. After the 
second dose, change the manure, adding water 
as before. Destroy grubs and green fly 
as soon as they make their appearance; 
green fly increases rapidly if tne early 
broods be not annihilated. The trees must 
be kept cool at the roots, and for this purpose 
nothing is better than a mulch which retains 
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thrown out and bear the bloom from these long 
shoots. 

I cannot conclude these few remarks without 
bearing testimony to the excellent hardy and 
other qualities of old Gloire de Dijon ; it has 
stood the frost almost without injury, whilst H. 
P. Roses on either side have been badly used, 
and in some instances died altogether. We shall 
have some of the earliest bloom from the “ Old 
Glory,” and the latest too ; and as a climber, 
dwarf, or on a standard, it seems to succeed 
well, and what one can truthfully say of this old 
and tried favourite cannot, so far as I know, 
be said of any other sort. Let all our friends, 
therefore, plant some Gloire de Dijons wherever 
a suitable spot can be found, and I promise 
success, and little of the disappointment attend¬ 
ing the culture of the more delicate kinds. 

Burton - on - Trent . William Walters. 


TREATMENT OF STANDARD ROSES. 
During March, or at latest early in April, 
standard Roses must be thoroughly pruned as 
follows : Cut clean out all the dead and small 
twiggy wood, then shorten the shoots of stout 
wood to about four eyes, always leaving the top 
eye in a position pointing outwards. Keep the 
tree as near as possible in the form of half of a 
ball, and rub off any shoots which grow inwards 
and cross each other. On going over the trees 
just before the flower-buds expand it will be 
found that the top bud on each branch will be 
more forward than the one below it. If you 
intend to exhibit, and your blooms are too early, 
with six or eight shoots left on the tree, two or 
three of these top shoots may be cut back to 
the shoot below in order that the second bud 
now left may bloom stronger about a week later. 


the moisture well. If the trees be kept in a 
healthy growing state, they are rarely attacked by 
green fly or otherinsects to any alarming extent. 
To have twenty-four blooms ready on a given 
day is no easy task in the case of a small 
collection. The only way to attain this object 
is to watch vigilantly the progress of the trees, 
and regulate the time of blooming, by cutting 
out the top blooms when too early, and trusting 
to those from the shoots below. Some varieties 
produce their blooms in clusters ; where this is 
the case, the usual thinning out of the buds 
must be resorted to in good time, but generally 
it will be found that the best of the exhibition 
Roses have a habit of producing only one 
large flower upon each shoot. In the months of 
May and June, before Roses come into bloom, 
watering overhead from a garden engine will 
do much good, and be as effective as at the 
roots. Play the engine vigorously against the 
foliage on a summer’s evening, and much trouble 
in hunting for insects will be saved, as they have 
a wholesome dread of a thorough washing. 
Suckers must be watched for and grubbed up. 
Let the shoots be pruned back a little as the 
trees go out of bloom ; it will greatly assist them 
n throwing out fresh flowers in the autumn. 

H. T. 


Coverings for Greenhouses.—At the 

beginning of the severe weather this winter I 
made a cover of ordinary sacking to put outside 
my greenhouse (a lean-to). I fastened carpet 
rings every 18 in. all round top and bottom, 
and put iron hooks just under the gutter pipe, 
and round the sill at the bottom. On frosty 
nights it can be put up in one minute, 
and from experience I find that on the 


most severe nights the glass is never frozen. 
Though I have only a small paraffin stove, the 
heat is rarely below 38° or 40°.—K. B. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


Variegated Ivies for Root-work.— 
These form excellent plants with which to cover 
old stumps of trees or root-work, as they enjoy 
the partial shade of taller plants in summer, 
and come out with striking effect in winter. 
The roots being confined to a small space keeps 
the variegation much more perfect than it is in 
the case of* plants that have an unrestricted 
feeding ground. In fact, of all the forms of 
variegation with which I am acquainted, that of 
the Ivy is the least persistent, if the roots are 
not restricted.—J. 

Virginian Creeper as a Town Plant. 
—This is peculiarly a town plant, growing, as it 
does, everywhere, either in shade or in sunshine, 
and it is, moreover, by no means particular as to 
soil. For hiding bare walls, or for covering 
trellises, porches, or arbours speedily, it is one 
of the best of all climbers. Now is the time to 
plant it, and it should be regularly watered 
until it has become established. No plant looks 
prettier than this during the summer, when its 
green leaves and ruby-tinted shoots droop grace¬ 
fully over a balcony, or trail round a window- 
trellis ; while in autumn its gorgeous crimson 
colours last good for several weeks. If contrasted 
with other climbing plants, as Ivy or Wistaria, 
so much the better—W. 

Wreaths on Trees.— Ivy, when allowed 
to cover the stems of trees, often proves 
injurious to them. By the means suggested in 
our engraving many beautiful effects may be 
secured without the least injury to the trees. 
A whole host of lovely plants may be grown in 
this way apart from the well-known and popular 
climbing plants. There are, for example, many 
species of Clematis which have never come into 
cultivation, but which are quite as beautiful 
as climbers can be. The same may be said of 
Honeysuckles, wild Vines, and various other 
families. But to revert to our illustration : 
between the trees the Irish Ivy is planted, and 
then trained up in rich, thick, but graceful 
wreaths, so as to join the stems at about 8 ft. 
from the ground. At about 1 ft. or so above 
the Ivy, another and almost straight wreath of 
Virginian Creeper is placed, and the effect of 
these two simple wreaths from tree to tree is 
excellent. They seem to fall from the pillar¬ 
like stems of the trees, the bottom of the lower 
wreath resting on the earth. An adoption of 
such a plan would add verdure and grace to 
many a formal grove, now bare about the base 
of the trees. 


How to Grow Pansies.— A bed of Pan¬ 
sies is easily obtained, and if seeds be saved from 
good flowers, the masB of bloom, so beautifully 
diversified, has a charming effect. The first or 
second week in September is a good time either to 
sow seeds or put in cuttings of the named sorts. 
Those who have the convenience of glass-lights 
or hand-glasses would do well to sow the seed 
or plant the cuttings in shallow boxes or pans, 
and place them under glass ; not that the seeds 
will not vegetate or the cuttings strike roots in 
the open ground, but they will do better under 
glass. In sowing the seeds fill the pans nearly 
full of a compost consisting of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand in about equal parts; make the surface 
level, then sprinkle the seeds thinly over it, and 
just cover them with fine soil. The same com¬ 
post answers well for cuttings, and these should 
be taken from the centre of the plants. The 
smallest growths strike root most readily ; the 
strong-flowering stems take a long time to form 
roots, and are seldom satisfactory. When the 
seedling Pansies are large enough to handle, 
prick them out in fine sandy soil on a level sur¬ 
face, and do the same with the young plants 
raised from cuttings; plant out about 3 in. apart 
until they are well rooted, when they may be 
planted out in the beds or borders prepared for 
them. The Pansy likes a cool soil and climate ; 
a well planted bed will last in flower from March 
until frost comes. Pansies produce flowers in 
succession, and so freely that they will ulti¬ 
mately come quite out of character. As soon, 
however, as it is perceived that the flowers are 
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When the flowers are past, the plants should 
have the warmest and most genial situation, 
with a somewhat moist atmosphere and shade 
from hot sun, in which to make growth. If 
you have a greenhouse remove them to it, as 
these plants need a warm temperature and 
moist atmosphere to make a good growth, but 
with care an ordinary room will do. Water 
liberally during growth, and sprinkle overhead 
as frequently as possible. Any potting is best 
done about June, but Camellias, when once es¬ 
tablished, only need potting every second or 
third year, as they are not rapid growers. 
If the drainage becomes clogged or out of order, 
however, turn the plants out of the pots, re¬ 
move the old drainage and any worms or loose 
soil, arrange fresh crocks, and replace in a clean 
pot of the same size as the old one. AIbo, if 
not re-potted, scrape aw-ay as much of the old 


Barrellieri, droops sometimes 2 ft., grand for 
hanging pots or baskets indoors ; C. pyramidalis, 
erect and branching, as its name implies; in fact, 
greatly resembling a Canterbury Bell, only the 
blooms are much more opened and flattened. 
This variety may be success! ully grown in pots 
for window decoration. Campanulas delight in 
a light, rich soil. Equal parts of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of sand, suits them well. 
Do not pot very firmly, and gi ?e plenty of water 
when in growth and flower. Keep dry through 
the winter, and divide and repot in spring as 
soon as growth commences. The drooping kinds 
do best in slight shade. A 5-in. pot is large enough 
for the drooping kindB, and the pots should be 
suspended by means of wires, and the shoots 
allowed to droop over regularly all round. Use 
the same soil, but pot firmer for C. carpatica, 
and the tall pyramidal kinds which grow 3 ft. 



Wreaths on trees. 


deteriorating by the belting becoming imperfect, 
nearly all the blooms shonld be pinched ofT, 
and the shoots should be peggod down close to 
the surface of the grouna, having previously 
placed some rotten manure on the surface, and. 
if the weather be dry, give a good soaking of 
water. The next flowers produced after this 
will be of good quality. This same operation 
mast be performed as often as it is necessary, 
and the result will be good blooms all through 
the season. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Calceolarias.— Full instructions for rear¬ 
ing these have been already given. Where only 
a few are needed they will strike well under a 
hand-glass in a window or out-of-doors, or in a 
box covered with glass, in the autumn. Septem¬ 
ber is the best month. Young plants are always 
best. Calceolarias should never be allowed to 
get dry, so as to flag, yet water carefully in 
winter. In spring strong plants may either be 
planted out in window-boxes or potted in 5-in. 
pots. In pots give the compost recommended 
for Geraniums, or it may be a little richer. 
Give plenty of sun, air, and abundance of 
water and liquid manure when in growth and 
flower. When pot-bound Calceolarias can 
stand having this stronger than would suit most 
plants. 

Dallas (Arum Lilies).—These are very 
handsome both in flower and foliage, and seem 
to do as well in the smoke and dirt of London 
or Leeds as in the suburbs. The chief point in 
their successful culture is to give them at all 
times a plentiful supply of water, also to keep 
the foliage clean by frequent spongings with 
tepid water, and as this is large and smooth, 
the operation is easily performed. The Arum 
Lily flowers in April or May as a general rule, 
but flowers may be bad at almost any season by 
forcing, &c. By far the easiest and best way of 
keeping these plants in health is to turn them 
out of the pots as soon as the blooms are faded 
into a sunny border of deep, rich soil, and give 
abundance of water throughout the summer. 
By September or the early part of October the 
plants will have made fine growth, and should 
be taken up care fully and potted in 6-in. or 7-in. 
pots, according to strength. Use sandy loam 
with a little well-decayed manure. Keep close, 
if you can, for a week or two, and then place 
inside a sunny window, not giving much water 
until the roots have begun to work round the 
side of the pots. Give manure water frequently 
as the flowers show in spring. This plan should 
always be followed wherever possible, but the 
plants may be kept in pots all the year round. 
In this case re-pot as soon as the flowers are over 
into 5-in. pots for single crowns, and they may 
be kept in these till flowering time, but if you 
want a fine plant and flower shift into a 
7-in. pot in October. If the plant does not 
show flower by the end of March, keep rather 
dry, which will generally induce flowering, then 
water plentifully. But if the plants have made 
a good growth previously, there is not much 
difficulty in getting flow ers. There is a varie¬ 
gated form of this plant, with the leaves spotted 
with creamy-white, like a Caladium. This 
variety is dwarfer than the type ; it is extremely 
handsome, and the flowers, though smaller than 
the plain-leaved one, are even more freely 
produced. It is called Bichardia maculata. 

Camellias. —These are very suitable for 
window culture (inside), are very easily grown, 
and do well anywhere but in the very worst 
localities. A good, strong, healthy plant should 
be purchased, and a rather shady window will 
suit it beat. The flowers are produced in March 
or April. The best time to purchase is in 
autumn, when the buds are well set. Water 
only moderately, and keep cool in an airy room, 
always, however, safe from frost, till the buds 
begin to swell, then water more freely, giving 
some good clean manure water at every other 
watering, but weak until the flowers expand. 
This not only induces fine blooms, but causes 
the plants so treated to make a vigorous growth 
afterwards. Keepthe leaves clean by frequentand 
careful spongings with tepid water, and occa¬ 
sionally sprinkle overhead. A warm room, if 
not too dry, will cause the blooms to expand 
sooner, but in winter they must be kept cool. 
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soil from the surface of the pot each spring as 
will come away without disturbing the roots, 
and replace with some fresh, sweet, and rich 
compost, pressing it firmly together. If the 
plant needs repotting, turn out carefully, re¬ 
move the crocks and any loose soil, Moss, &c. ; 
but be very careful not to break or injure the 
live roots in any way, as they are very brittle. 
Have a clean pot 2 in. larger than the old one 
ready, with plenty of drainage carefully ar¬ 
ranged, and some fresh Moss over it, then put 
in enough soil to bring the collar of the plant 
nearly on a level with the rim of the pot, and 
fill in soil all round, ramming it down hard and 
regular with a lath or flat piece of wood. Re¬ 
member that for these and all hard-wooded 
plants the soil must be made firm and Bolid, 
and no cavities or loose places left. Fill up to 
within £ in. or $ in. of the rim, leaving the sur¬ 
face rather higher in the centre than at the 
sides. Water with a rosed pot or syringe at first, 
to settle the surface. The best soil for Camellias 
is a very sandy peaty loam, with a little leaf- 
mould if the soil is not naturally very rich. 
Young plants seem to do best in nearly all peat, 
but as they get older and stronger require more 
loam. For moderate-sized plants, about two parts 
fibrous loam, two of peat, one of leaf-mould, and 
one of sand, with a little charcoal, would be suit¬ 
able. 

Campanulas. —These are very pretty, and 
succeed admirably. There are very many 
varieties, of which the following are the most 
desirable : C. Barrellieri, a drooping kind, with 
a profusion of star-like, bright blue blossoms, 
hangs down about 1 ft., very suitable for sus¬ 
pended pots or baskets ; C. carpatica, blue and 
white, very elegant varieties, growing about 6 
in. high, with numberless blooms, extremely 
pretty, for pots either in or outside of the win¬ 
dow, requires care in large towns ; C. grandi- 
flora, another drooping kind, but having far 
larger and more subBtantiil flowers than C. 


high sometimes should be treated in the same 
way ; it is, perhaps, best to divide and pot these 
in autumn, and when getting pot-bound in 
spring shift into 6-in. or 7-in. pots. Use a more 
loamy soil and some old manure for these. 

Oannas.—These are very handsome and 
free in growth. Plants cannot be raised from 
seed without considerable heat, so that it is 
better to buy a plant or two ; the usual price 
is 6d. each. We give them a light, rich soil of 
peat, leaf-mould, old manure, and loam, with 
plenty of sand and good drainage. Keep in a 
sunny place, and give plenty of water and 
liquid manure. When the small pots are filled 
with roots the plants may be shifted on into 
larger pots, till 9-in. or 10-in. are reached, and 
in such fine plants 4 ft. or 5 ft. high may be 
had ; but we have had beautiful plants which 
flowered and seeded in 5-in. pots, and 6-in. or 
7-in. are quite enough for ordinary display. 
When they die down in autumn, stow away 
safe from frost, and keep dry ; in soring as soon 
as they begin to grow, re-pot, ami, if needed, 
divide the roots. One drawback is that these 
plants are very late in starting into growth, as 
a rule, unless you can give them heat, so that 
we always prefer seedlings. 

Deutzi&s —These lovely plants will not 
bloom in the heart of London, or any very thickly- 
populated part, bat in the suburbs will do well 
with care, or in any moderate-sized town. In¬ 
deed. in anything like pure air they will grow 
and flower well quite naturally. They should be 
induced to flower and begin to make growth as 
early as possible, and this latter should be 
assisted by plentiful waterings and svringings 
overhead, and the moderate use of liquid manure. 
Repot when they commence to grow, using good 
fibrous loam three parts, one part very old 
decayed manure, and a little silver Band if the 
loam is deficient in it, but not otherwise. Do 
not use larger pots than 5-in. ones ; prefer young 
plants, and prune back very closely after flower* 
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ing, but do not repot till the plant* have broken 
again. When growth is complete, say in 
August, plunge the pots out-of-doors in a sunny 
place, either in the ground or in a bed or box of 
Cocoa-fibre, tan, or anything of that sort, and 
give but little water. This will harden the 
growth and induce flowering. In October remove 
indoors, and keep cool and rather dry till 
growth commences again. 


FLOWERS. 


THE GAZANIA. 

I go into various greenhouses about the country, 
but now-a-days I never see this old and favourite 
flower. “ What a strange thing,” I say to my¬ 
self, “ this fashion is ! ” it not only worries a 
man about his garments, but it must needs put 
on a screw for his flowers. I stoutly maintain 
not a fourth part of our novelties are comparable 
to this old perennial. 

What more can be desired in form or colour ? 
The lovely yellow that delights the artist’s 
eye, bright, yet toned down with a dash 
of maize; the black central ring, studded 
with white stars, and the close even way the 
petals are laid make the Gazania the model 
of a single flower. I always have it in spite 
of fashion, not only for its beauty, but 
because without the grossest neglect it is always 
a certain flowcrer from May till September; 
it is not attacked by any insects, nor sub¬ 
ject to any disease, and may be relied upon 
when dozens of other things are objects of com¬ 
miseration. As to its cultivation, I used for¬ 
merly to have a new plant every year ; but 
that is not the way to have it a real picture ; 
it should be put in at once into an 8-in. pot, and 
there remain for two or three years; the 
second and third year it will be a sight worth 
looking at, with thirty or forty flowers on it for 
a month or two. 

Last year I had one thus treated, and it became 
an immense plant, and for the first time com¬ 
menced throwing up a number of suckers from 
the base; these easily rooted without any 
care, though almost any shoot will do 
so with a little bottom heat. At this 
time, also, I thought it ought to be re-potted 
and well trimmed, root and branch, which was 
done, and although at the present time it is 
much smaller, it is nearly 3 ft. high, in 
first-rate order, and stood the winter well, 
though I found some of the rooted offshoots 
were killed by the frost; therefore it is not a 
positively hardy flower, and must remain under 
glass. The Gazania has a certain fault, which 
is the probable cause of its want of popularity. 
The first is the flowers do not open till about 

II a.m. and they close about 4 p.m., and the 

question rises whether this defect could not be 
remedied by hybridising. It is a Calendula, 
and they have nothing of that habit. It is 
this that disqualifies it for bedding purposes, 
as in the open air this habit would be more 
decided. The second fault is its sinuous 
growth, one stem twisting about another 
m a very provoking way; for this, the 
remedy is tying in and patience, for if 
a gardener has no patience, what is his 
value? A large plant requires three stout 
sticks placed at equal intervals round the pot 
and trained like n Petunia and the ties fre¬ 
quently examined, as the Gazania grows very 
fast, and if once entangled it is difficult to 
separate. It does not seem particular as 
to soil. The plant I have was potted in yellow 
loam with well rotted manure and sand, but I 
have put them in any that came to hand at other 
times, and they did equally well. They like a 
little liquid manure, and mine is usually weak 
guano water or manure put into a bucket of 
water. W. T. 

Dorset. 

Propagating Echeveria metallloa. 
—This plant is readily increased by means of 
cuttings made of the flower-stalks, which, if 
inserted thickly in pans 6r boxes during 
summer, strike root freely ; and although they 
do not make plants themselves, they form a 
quantity of side shoots, which, if taken off, 
make good plants in a very short time. I find 
this plan to be more expeditious than raising 
plants from seed. Any old plants that are 
getting too long in the stem may be safely 


cut down, and the crown will form a dwarf, 
vigorous plant.—J. G. 

Gladiolus Brenchleyenels. — This is 
the best Gladiolus for flower garden decoration. 
In well-prepared beds it flowers from the 
beginning of July until the end of September, 
and sometimes later if the autumn is mild. Its 

Q er position is in the centre of a bed or the 
row of a border, as the spikes often run 
up to a height of 3 ft., and look extremely 
handsome with their showy crimson flowers. 
The bulbs should be potted singly into 3-in. 
pots about the beginning of April, and started 
in a close frame, when they are in good con¬ 
dition for planting out about the middle of 
May.—J. M. 

Plants for Flower Beds.—A good and 
chaste arrangement of plants for the beds named 
in query 4312 would be: No. 1 (centre bed), 
edging—Phlox Drummondi, Heynoldi, globosa 
atro-rosea ; row 2nd, Centaurea ragusina com- 
pacta; centre, Perilla nankinensis, with one 
Btrong plant of Geranium Vesuvius in the middle. 
Beds 2 and 3, edging—Lobelia pumila compacts 
magnifies; 2nd row, Pyrethrum Golden Feather ; 
3rd row, Amarantus melancholicus ruber; 
centre, Viola Blue Bell. Beds 4 and 5, edging— 
Echeveria secunda glauca; 2nd row, Phlox 
Drummondi, Heynoldi globosa, atro-rosea ; 3rd 
row, Phlox Drummondi nana compacts, Snow¬ 
ball ; centre, Geranium Flower of the Day, or Flower 
of Spring. A series of oval beds is a very timid 
kind of arrangement for a terrace ; the beds 
should be altered in the autumn to something 
of a more varied and picturesque character, low 
growing shrubs being planted for shelter, and a 
good selection of hardy herbaceous perennials put 
in. A terrace in a moderate-sized garden isusually 
immediately in front of the house, and that is 
the place of all places for the best selection of 
hardy plants. One hears a great deal of com¬ 
bining hardy plants with bedding plants by 
filling the shrubbery and other borders with the 
former, reserving the highly-dressed positions 
near the house for the latter. This seems to me 
exactly how not to do it. Variety is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged to be charming, and espe¬ 
cially variety of beauty. Why, then, place 
sameness where it cannot escape being seen, and 
variety where it is likely to be passed over unless 
looked for? Whyintrude plants and combinations 
of plants, the whole beauty of which can be seen 
and enjoyed in five minutes’inspection, constantly 
under the eyes of the inmates of a house, and 
plant at a distance delicate form and colour, 
graceful and varied foliage and habit, delightful 
perfume, and constant change of flowers in 
bloom, “to blush unseen, and waste their 
sweetness on the desert air ?” There is no valid 
reason why, provided there is room, a garden 
should not contain every plant which can be 
made to grow and bloom there, but plants whose 
one attraction is brilliant colour when planted in 
masses should not be placed -where that one 
attraction is likely to pall ; plant, therefore, 
Geraniums, Petunias, Verbenas, and all other 
bedding stuff in front of shrubberies, and for 
distant effect, where their bright colours will be 
heightened and contrasted by masses of foliage 
and shadows, but fill the beds that cannot escape 
being seen by their owners everv hour of daylight 
with ever-changing masses of hardy flowers, so 
that the whole course of the floral year can be 
enjoyed from the first peeping tips of the earliest 
spring flowers till the last Chrysanthemum 
droops at the touch of winter’s icy fingers. The 
fresh air which comes in through the windows 
on a bright spring morning will be all the more 
grateful if it brings with it the scent of Violets 
and Primroses, or later the richer perfume of the 
Narcissus and the Auricula, and a June evening 
will be none the less enjoyable for the substitu¬ 
tion of the breath of Roses and Lilies for the 
pungent odour of a bed of Geraniums.—J. D. 

Crown Imperials. —I am an amateur 
now of over sixty summers, and retain a great love 
for some of the old-fashioned flowers. I have a 
vivid idea that I often saw when a youth Crown 
Imperial Lilies with two distinct heads of bloom, 
one a less over a large lower one, and this is what 
I continue to imply in the catalogues to be 
Crown upon Crown. Is there such a Lily now 
to be bought or in cultivation as above 
described ? I have bought Crown Imperials now' 
from eight different tradesmen for Crown upon 
Crown, always giving the extra price, only to as 
off *'" find my purchase to be the common Crown 
' T. 
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Cyclamens after Flowering.—When 
the Cyclamen has finished its allotted work, 
which will be by the middle of May, it will 
need a period of rest. The utmost care should 
be taken to preserve the foliage in a healthy 
state when taken out of the conservatory or 
window. The plants should be placed in a 
north frame, or in the partial shade of trees, 
where they are sheltered from scorching sun, 
harsh winds, and heavy rains. Water carefully, 
letting the soil dry out between each watering; 
the leaves will then die away gradually, but if 
some of them remain green and healthy it will 
not matter, as I have found them to flower just 
as well as when the foliage dies entirely away. 
As soon as the bulbs are well at rest, which 
they will be by the end of July, turn them out 
of the pots, shake away all the old earth, and 
plant them in a bed of light soil in the open air. 
Do not let them remain at all dry, but waterthem 
freely and they will start much stronger than 
when kept in pots. By the end of September 
they will have started into growth, and will be 
furnished with a quantity of healthy fibre. 
Thev may then be potted in a light, free, well- 
sanded compost, and then be placed in a cold 
frame, merely protecting them from heavy rains 
and frost. By the latter end of October they 
may be placed in a light greenhouse, where they 
will come into flower early in the year. These 
old bulbs do not flower quite so early as those 
grown from seed in a single season, but they 
make an effective display in the early spring 
months, and the neat habit and graceful 
appearance which distinguish the Cyclamen 
place it in the first rank of winter and spring 
flowering plants.—J. B. 

Evergreen Vase Plants.— Few plants 
are more useful for this purpose than common 
Box in the form of good-sized specimens. It 
lifts with a good mass of roots, suffers less from 
removal than most plants, and, if carefully re¬ 
planted in the reserve garden, it will keep 
serviceable for many years.—J. G. 

Bear’s Breech (Acanthus latifolius 
and mollis). — Seeds of these really beautiful 
Acanthuses sow*n now in gentle heat will 
furnish fine plants for flower gardens, and, in 
addition to their outdoor summer attractions, 
they are well adapted for lifting for greenhouse 
or window decoration in winter. They will 
last in perfection indoors the whole winter in 
positions where more valuable, but certainly not 
more effective plants would perish ; even if 
killed to the ground by severe frost, young 
leaves will again spring up. For amateurs who 
have but little glass these ore invaluable either 
in or out-of-doors.—J. H. 

Three Annuals worth Growing.— 
There are three annuals I would recom¬ 
mend, each of which has its own special merits. 
The first, Portulaca, is half-hardy, and is by 
far the prettiest annual I know. It delights in 
a hot, dry, sunny situation ; the more sun the 
better. The blossoms are very like the wild 
Rose and almost as large, although the plant is 
seldom more than 0 in. high. The leaves and 
stem are succulent. The blossoms only open in 
the sun or on a hot day. Few flowers that I 
remember have as great a variety of colours, 
which range from primrose,’ orange, cardinal 
to crimson, pink and pure white, including 
every possible shade between. There are also 
double varieties, which I have not seen, but, 
judging from the general rule, I should think 
would be inferior. Grown in a bed by itself it j 
is splendid, and is very suitable for boxes, &c., 
the more so from slugs being very fond of it. 
Sow out-of-doors in April, and later, and water i 
whilst growing, if the soil gets very dry. Much | 
rain is apt to rot the blossoms. Another very I 
easily-grown annual is the common Nigella, I 
called Love-in-a-mist, Devil-in-a-bush, and 
Fennel-flower; the last from the leaves, the 
others from the blossoms, which are of a pretty 
starch-blue. It is suitable for the border, rail¬ 
way embankment, &c., i.e., -where one would 
not mind its spreading, as it sows itself rather 
too easily. Sow in clumps where it is to 
remain in March and April. My third annual, 
hardy, is Mathiola bicornis, the Night-scented 
Stock, which should be sown early in April. 
The cross-shaped blossoms are not very pretty, 
and look shrivelled up during the day, but 
expand in the evening, and the scent is then 
vei y pleasing.—- M a t; ta t;(>> . 

Sweet Williams. — Few hardy flowers 
better repay the care and trouble spent on them 
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than these, and it is not too much to say, that 
they should be found in more or less quantity 
in every garden. Extremely hardy, of vigorous 
fine growth, and having a rich profusion of 
bright coloured flowers,jjthey are alone capable 
in their season of transforming a desert waste 
into a flowering Eden. Those who may not 
have seen the Sweet William in the full pride 
of its growth, can scarcely imagine what a 
glorious effect large, handsomely-developed 
specimens, forming sheets of bloom, the colours 
at once vivid and telling, or chaste, the flowers 
in many cases finely and distinctly marked, 
produce in fthe flower garden. What renders 
the Sweet William of such high value to the 
owners of small gardens is that it is of 
extremely easy culture, and may be raised from 
6eed without the aid of a glass roof. All that 
one need to do is to sow the seed in April, in a 
well-prepared bed of soil, in a sunny situation, 
thinning out the young plants when large 
enough, or if a large stock is required, planting 
them out some G in. apart in good soil. About 
the latter end of September transplant them 
to their permanent quarters, and they will the 
following summer yield a rich reward for all 
pains incurred.—J. C. 

Balsams in the Open Air.— Most people 
in planting out Balsams in the open ground first 
get them well-established in small pots, and so 
plant them out. This is a mistake, as it simply 
results in the production of a perfect bush of 
growth and leaves and few flowers, these 
few being obscured by the foliage. The 
plants should be raised in a frame and be 
then dibbled out in rows, just as Stocks, Asters, 
&c., are. Soil too rich should be avoided ; such 
as was manured for a previous crop, and has 
been well pulverised and broken up by forking, 
suits best, as this produces the finest flowers 
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and a less sappy growth. This is a point which 
those who may be disposed to try the Balsam as 
a bedding plant would do well to heed, as many, 
having regard to the fact that the plants are 
gross feeders, manure the soil heavily, and thus 

{ )romote foliage at the expense of flower. The 
ove of gross feeding is rather displayed under 
pot culture, when, the pots being full of roots, 
manure water may often be given with advan¬ 
tage. If it were proposed to plant a bed of 
Balsams in colours, say of half-a-dozen kinds, 
it is desirable to know what are the habits of 
the various colours, that the plants may be ar¬ 
ranged to the best advantage. Somo colours 
are produced on plants that are taller than 
others, and the habit is always the same from 
year to year, so that if the colours be obtained 
they may be relied upon to produce the desired 
effect if properly planted. Such plants as these 
are very pretty for lifting for small pots and suit¬ 
able as window plants—a dwarf or bijou strain, 
the plants averaging 9 in. in height and of 
several colours. These, however, are not suit¬ 
able for exhibition. Colours and markings in 
any good and valued strain of Balsams include 
the following, and probably a few others, as 
some sorts sport continually. Pure white, buff- 
white, rosy-white, lavender-white, pale mauve, 
peach, pink, carmine, scarlet, cerise, crimson, 
violet, purple, purple-white blotch, scarlet- 
white blotch, carmine-white blotch, crimson- 
white blotch, white-carmine flake, white-purple 
flake, carmine Bizarre, and crimson Bizarre, all 
clearly distinct and beautiful. These show that 
it ought not to be difficult to have a really 
varied selection of Balsams in any garden. 

Christmas Roses from Seed.— Last 
May I gathered from our Christmas Rof»es 
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several seed-pods just as they were bursting, 
and sowed the seed in pans which were placed 
in a cold frame ; as they showed no signs of 
germinating they were removed in the autumn 
to a cold house, and about Christmas the 
young plants began to appear, and now they 
are sturdy and otherwise in excellent condition. 
Although Christmas Roses are hardy enough, 
it is best to sow their seeds in pans or boxes, 
as under such circumstances they can be placed 
under shelter during severe frost, which often 
displaces and kills the young seedlings when 
just commencing to root.—J. 

Clintonia pulohella. — Of the many 
annuals that are employed for the summer 
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decoration of our gardens, few are prettier than 
this. It is of dwarf habit, rarely exceeding 6 in. 
in height, thus rendering it suitable for edging 
email beds or borders. When covered with its 
bright blue flowers it presents an extremely 
attractive appearance. Where annuals are 
grown as pot plants Clintonia pulchella should 
be grown, as it forms an excellent subject for 
that purpose by reason of its dwarf, compact 
habit and floriferous nature. Clintonia pulchella 
likes a free, well enriched soil and an open 
situation. The seed should be sown in March 
and April in the open ground, and some two 
months earlier for pot culture. Each plant 
should be allowed quite 8 in. for development, 
and those from the last sowing should be well 
mulched and watered in hot weather. 

Half-hardy Plants in Frames. —About 
the middle of March a hotbed should be made 
up for a one-light frame, and as soon as the 
heat has fallen to a safe temperature all the cut¬ 
tings of bedding plants fit for use should be 
taken off and inserted moderately thick, and 
the pots in which they are put should be 
plunged to their rims in spent tan or Cocoa- 
nut fibre, keeping them pretty close up to the 
glass. The cuttings should receive a good 
watering through a fine rose when first put in, 
and they must not be allowed to become dry 
enough to flag at any stage of their growth. If 
the lights be kept close and shaded from bright 
sunshine during the day, a batch of cuttings 
may be struck off rapidly and successfully. In 
fact, where convenience for hardening off the 
plants as soon as struck exist the numbers that 
may be propagated under a single light, by 
renewing the bed and adding linings for suc¬ 
cessive batches, would not be credited by those 
who have not tried it. For ordinary growers 
one or two batches of cuttings will be sufficient, 
and by raising some Cucumber plants with the 
earliest lot they will be ready for planting out 
as soon as the propagating is over. Pans or 
boxes of annuals available for bedding may 
also be raised during the earlier stages of 
growth, or before all the space is required. 
Petunias, Golden Feather, Lobelias, Asters, 
Perillas, and similar plants, if sown thinly in 
boxes and just given a start under glass, may 
be afterwards sheltered by temporary coverings 
during any ungenial periods that occur before 
they are planted out. There are in addi¬ 
tion to the above many very useful plants 
that are hardy enough to stand a moderate 
amount of frost without auy protection, 
and for which a turf pit, with a temporary 
covering of reed-mats during severe weater, is 
all that is needed. Calceolarias, Gazanias, 
Santolinas, Violas, Golden Thyme, and similar 
plants now so extensively used, are better kept 


during winter in the hardiest condition 
possible, as nothing pre-disposes plants of a 
hardy character to disease so much as un¬ 
necessary coddling during winter in a higher 
temperature than that which they require, thus 
necessarily keeping them growing when they 
ought to be at rest.—G. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4310.—White Flowers for Beds.— 
Phlox Drummondi and the Paris Daisy are so 
different in manner of growth that their 
merits scarcely admit of comparison. The 
Marguerite grows some 18 in. to 2 ft. in height, 
whilst the Phlox merely carpets the soil. If you 
desire a bed composed wholly of white flowers, 
plant Paris Daisy in the centre and Phlox out¬ 
side, and the two would harmonise very nicely. 
Plants of the Paris Daisy raised from seed at 
this time of the year would scarcely be large 
enough for creating an effect in the open air this 
summer, but they would make the finest of 
specimens of next year’s display, as this plant 
flowers most freely when two or three years old. 

4412.—Branches Broken off Pear 
Trees.— The Pear tree will throw out young 
branches where the others were broken off if 
encouraged to do so. Select among the last 
year’s shoots yet remaining on the tree such as 
may be suitable to nail to the wall for the pur¬ 
pose of filling up the vacancies, and prune the 
others back, in some cases cutting them clean 
out; in others leave 1 in. or so of wood to form 
a spur if there be space for more spurs. But 
this wood should have been removed in the 
summer ; it is a robbery of the main buds and 
leaves leaving them on till now.—E. H. 

4426.—Cockscombs for Exhibition.— 
There is not the least difficulty in growing good 
Cockscombs for exhibition, provided you nave 
procured a good strain of seed from one or 
other of the established seedsmen. The mode 
of procedure should be as follows : During 
March or April sow in a rich, light soil, viz., 
leaf-mould, with a slight admixture of well- 
rotted manure. Plunge the pots in a hotbed 
(sharp), or place them in a warm, propagating 
house, and in this they must continue, for “cool 
treatment ” will by no means succeed with 
Cockscombs. If large combs are required and 
small plants at the same time, all the manage¬ 
ment thereafter consists in potting them on into 
larger pots, at each shift putting the plants a 
little deeper in the soil. Atall times during their 
progress a moist atmosphere with sufficient heat 
should be maintained. —S. R. 

4431.—Preparing Potatoes for Plant¬ 
ing’. —The tubers should be cut sufficiently long 
before planting to allow* of the sliced portions to 
become callus, and so diminish the probability 
of their rotting before starting into growth. 
The usual guide as to the size of Potato seed 
that will profitably bear cutting iB the number 
of eyes, and they should be divided so as to 
ensure one or two good eyes to each piece. The 
spreading of the tubers in an underground 
cellar would do no harm, provided they aid not 
remain there long, or w*ere moved occasionally 
so that the damp would not affect them. Light 
is by no means required, as they shoot quicker 
in a darkened place.—S. R. 

4328.— Roses on Bowers.— We think 
that for the situation mentioned nothing would 
be more suitable in the way of Roses than Ruga 
and the Dundee Rambler, which are of a hardy 
constitution, free-flowering nature, and grow 
with great freedom. Stir the soil quite 18 in. 
deep before planting, adding to it some well- 
decomposed manure, and plant as soon as pos¬ 
sible. One plant on each side would be quite 
enough. When planting prune back each shoot 
to about 6 in. in length. Pruning in after 
years will consist in shortening back the strong 
shoots to about two-thirds of their length and 
cutting out all weakly wood.—J. C. 

4415.—Repotting’ Plants.— Shakethe old 
earth from the plants after they commence to 
grow in spring, then pot them into smaller pots 
than those just occupied, as the plants make 
fresh growth and fill these pots with roots, re¬ 
pot into those a size larger, and so on until the 
plants are in their flowering pots. By adopting 
this plan the plants are supplied with fresh soil 
from time to time, and not kept growing on 
from year to year in the Bame soil, which soon 
becomes exhausted. The above remarks applv 
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more particularly to such plants aa Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, &c.— Expkrto Credk. 

4274. — Glazing without Putty. — 
Having glazed several houses without top* 
putty, I can strongly recommend the plan as 
being far preferable to the old method of using 
top-putty, and I would not now under any con¬ 
sideration glaze a house on any other system. 
The plan I adopt is to have the rafters made 
on the old plan, then to bed each square of glass 
in putty, press it well down, and tack the 
bottom of each square with a small £ in. brass 
nail (such as shoe-makers UBe for the soles of 
boots), which can be bought at Id. per oz. ; 
these are stiff, and do not rust. I nave one 
house, which I glazed on this system four years 
ago, and there is no signs of any drip, or the 
putty giving way in the least. After all the 
glass is laid on, I trim off the top-putty which 
may have risen up with pressing the glass down; 
then paint the glass and sash-Dar to the width 
of the rebate. If any one will follow out the 
above plan, they will, I am sure, never resort 
to the old system of top-putty glazing. — 
Experto Crede. 

4427.—Dyeing GrasseH.—1 dyed a good- 
sized bunch of Grass with a penny packet of 
Crawshaw’s green dyes, as follows: I put the 
dye into a washhand basin, poured a quart of 
boiling water over the same, and stirred with a 
stick till dissolved, then moved the Grass through 
the dye till the desired tint was obtained, 
passed it through clean water, and then hung 
up in a warm place till nearly dry, when I 
gently shook it before the fire till it resumed its 
ordinary shape. I have only tried green, but 
other colours would, I think, be equally as 
simple. —Abernethy. 

4337. — Plants for Borders.— Hardy 
flowering bulbs of all kinds, such as Crocus, 
Snowdrops, Narcissi, Tulips, Hyacinths, Triteleia 
uniflora, Spanish and English Iris, Daisies, 
Primroses, Polyanthus, Pansies, Violas, Lilies 
(such as the common White, the Tiger, the 
Orange, Lilium longiflorum), Pyrethrum, hardy 
Fuchsias, would all be likely to thrive well in 
the situation mentioned. Other suitable sub¬ 
jects consist of Spiraea palmata and japonica, 
Aubrietia grceca, Alyssum saxatile, Arabis al- 
bida, Geum coccineum, Anemone apennina, 
fulgens, and the common garden Anemone ; 
Sweet Williams, Delphiniums, Columbines, and 
Antirrhinums, of all of which seed may be sown 
in April; also Canterbury Bells and Campanula 
carpatica, which, by-the-bye, should be in every 

S rden. It is tbe finest and most useful of the 
arebells, as it lasts in bloom all through the 
summer. Seed of the garden Anemone may be 
sown anywhere during March and April in the 
open ground, and will come up freely, many of 
the young plants coming into bloom the first 
year. Then there are the hardy annuals that 
may be sown at once in the ground, and wil 
come into bloom and make the border gay at 
an early date.—B. 

4431.— Cutting Potato Sets.— The best 
time to cut Potato sets that need cutting is 
about three days before planting. This will 
allow the severed parts to get dry and hardened 
before the planting. If cut much earlier the 
sets are apt to shrivel. We prefer cutting long 
Potatoes through the middle from the eye and 
downwards, and when planted lying them flat 
upon the cut parts. If tubers are from 3 oz. to 
4 oz. and larger, they will make two good sets, 
and still larger tubers three and four sets if a 
good eye is cut with each set. A cellar should 
now be a perfectly safe place in which to place 
Potatoes, as it is not likely we shall have frost 
to harm them. The more the tubers are exposed 
to the light and air the better.—A. D. 

4419.— Sand and Cement.— About one- 
fourth of cement is enough if the cement is quite 
fresh, or otherwise a little more must be al¬ 
lowed. The sand should be clean, such as is 
obtained from the bed of a running stream. The 
durability of cement work depends entirely upon 
these essential points. The sand and cement 
are to be mixed first and then* water added to 
form it into a paste.—C. B. 

4299. — Camellias for the Open 
Ground. —The plants in question are pernaps 
dry at the roots, or the air is too drying, hence 
the drooping of the foliage. Keep them cool 
and well watered, and in May plant them out in 
the open air, or you may set them out in April, 
but they should get a little protection for 
a time, or the change will be too great. Mak«' 


a bed of soil for them, consisting of loam and 
peat in equal proportions, press the mould in 
firmly round the roots and water well in dry 
weather.—J. C. 

4434.—Treatment of Oleander.— All 
that you have to do is to expose the plant in 
question to the full sun, admitting in fine 
weather a free circulation of air, and giving 
plenty of water in hot weather. If it has the 
appearance of being root-bound give a top¬ 
dressing of some concentrated manure, or water 
with clear soot water. Cuttings may be taken 
of the ripened wood early in the summer and 
will strike in a phial of water, or shoots of the 
current season’s growth may be inserted in 
sandy soil in’ August, and will root freely 
enough. The Oleander is liable to scale, and 
this must be cleared off as soon as it appears 
—J. C. 

2466.—How to put in a Damper.—I 
think I can help T. Smith out of his trouble, 
having experienced a like difficulty myself. 
Commence operations by drilling a small hole in 
the chimney where you want the damper to be 
put, not more than £ in. or § in. in diameter, 
having done which proceed to cut out a piece of 
sheet iron the required size and shape of the 
damper, about 5| in. for 6 in. pipes, then secure 
to this a piece of stout iron wire leaving about 
8in. for lOin.by way of a handle whereby to work 
it; then bend the projecting wire or handle into 
the form of a quarter circle. Your damper is 
then ready for fixing, to do which proceed as 
follows: take a piece of twine and, having made 
several loops at one end of it, push the end of 
the twine with the loops on just through the 
bole drilled in the chimney, go to the outside, 
and by means of a ladder and a long stick with 
something at one end in the form of a hook, fish 
up the end of the twine you pushed through the 
hole and tie it to the end of the handle of your 
damper, and by means of a thread or something 
lower it down the chimney to its place while 
someone else goes inside, pulls the wire through 
into its place ; the wire will of course be found 
to fit the hole very loosely, but the way I cured 
mine was by binding a piece of lead round the 
wire or handle and gently hammering it into 
the hole. I find the arrangement answers 
admirably, as does my heating apparatus alto¬ 
gether, which, by the way, is composed of 6-in. 

f lazed pipes too. Out of several hundred plants 
have not lost one this winter.—R. H. 

4404.—Cactus Growing too Tall.— 
There is no way of stopping the Cactus grow¬ 
ing, except cutting the head off and treating it 
as a cutting. Drought alone will not always 
suffice to make these plants flower; they want 
at the same time exposure to strong light and 
warmth, something approaching what they get 
in their native country. The pot is probably 
large enough for the present, and the plant may 
pernaps flower when moisture is given to it 
again.—E. H. 

4309.— Ferns Injured by Frost.— If the 
foliage is quite dead you may cut it off, but 
should there be any signs of life in it allow it to 
remain, even if unsightly, as it will help towards 
the germination of fresh fronds. When Ferns 
have lost their foliage in this manner, especially 
those of a delicate rooted or tender nature, the 
greatest care in watering is needed,as the roots, 
being in a great measure dependant for their 
activity upon the vigour of the foliage, lapse 
when this latter is suddenly destroyed into a 
torpid condition, in which state a slight over¬ 
dose of water will prove fatal to them. Keep 
the soil just moist and that is all, and when 
young growth is made shake the plants out of 
the old Boil and replace in the same sized pots 
in a compost of wefl-Banded peat. 

4393.— Euphorbias. —The plants in ques¬ 
tion, in all probability, come from a close hot¬ 
house, and the change to a lower temperature 
has been too much for them. This plant only 
grows well and remains in health in a tempera¬ 
ture of 55° to 60°, with a rise of 10° at this 
time of the year. Keep the soil on the side of 
dryness until fresh growth is being made, and 
keep them warm and in a moist atmosphere 
throughout the Bummer.—J. C. B. 

4375.— Insects on Currant Trees.— 
I also have some Currant and Gooseberrry 
bushes in the same aspect as“ Subscriber’,’ and 
have been troubled several years with what I 


scriber” states. When I was pruning a day or 
two after the late intense frosts, I was astonished 
to find several of them had been able to exist 
behind the branches, although I have found 
them in former years; I cut off a twig with 
three on it about $ in. long and put them in a 
tumbler, where they are still alive. If “Sub¬ 
scriber” now gives his branches next the wall a 
gentle shake, I have no doubt he will see several 
drop about 1 ft. and hang suspended by a 
silken thread when they are easily pinched. By 
doing this, and killing all the moths (which are 
dotted all over with mack spots and set close to 
the wall or under the leaves during daylight), 
I can during the summer, and hand-picking the 
grubs and chrysalis, and watching for the first 
perforated.leaves, I have thinned them verymnch 
each year, Dut cannot hope to exterminate them, as 
I have seen the moths of an evening coming from 
my neighbour’s Gooseberry plantation, 150 ft. 
away, where they are totally neglected.— 
G. A. S. 

4469.— Spent Hops as Manure.— For 
most crops on heavy land nothing can be better. 
Some thousands of tons are used annually by 
the market gardeners at Melbourne, Ashby, 
Lichfield, ana other places near, and there is no 
difficulty in disposing of all the spent Hope from 
the breweries for gardening or frame purposes. 
I am told that for Potatoes especially it is a 
capital manure, the crop being always clean, but 
for Celery it does not do, being too ary. Onions, 
too, require something stronger, and the market 
gardeners use kiln-dust with the spent Hope. 
For all other crops it is about here very generally 
used for gardens and farms. I am told of a most 
excellent field of Wheat grown last season with 
spent.Hops and barm, which was the admiration 
of the neighbourhood. There is one great ad van- 
vantage in using this manure, and that is it is 
free from weeds, whereas the crop arising from 
the use of farm-yard and other sorts, is too well 
known to the market gardener and others who 
have to pay for labour to keep the weeds down. 
Spent Hops cannot be recommended for light 
soils, but I should strongly advise a trial where 
the land is clayey. It will help to break up 
the ground, and when rotted will much improve 
heavy land. The spent Hops are used in the 
same way as that from a stable or farm-yard, 
viz., dug or ploughed in, but, being of a light 
nature, unless used at once the rough winds 
will seriously interfere with the heap, even in a 
single night.— William Walters, BurUm-on- 
Trent . 

4489.— Making Charcoal.—The plan I 
adopt is to make a good fire in a common brick 
oven with pieces of wood, generally Ash, about 
3 in. square, length not particular. When the 
wood is well burnt through, close the door and 
heap a little ashes against it to make it air¬ 
tight ; leave it till the next day undisturbed, and 
you will have a good supply of charcoal. Char¬ 
coal can also be made by filling a slow com¬ 
bustion stove with wood, and when well burnt 
through, close the air-way and cover it with a 
wet cloth to keep it air-tight, push a piece of 
turf in the bottom of the flue, and put a wet 
cloth over the feeding door ; let it remain till 
quite cold before opening. A more primitive way 
of making charcoal is to burn wood in a fire¬ 
grate and when well charred, put it in an old 
saucepan and cover down. Good charcoal can 
be made this way, but it is more tedious than 
either of the above.—W. A. F. 

4411.— Grevellia robusta.— Your plant 
has, we Bliould think, been at some time over¬ 
watered, and the roots having got into an un¬ 
healthy state the foliage has dropped off. All 
that you can do now is to allow the soil to dry 
out between each watering, giving only enougn 
water each time to moisten the ball of earth 
through ; then, as Boon as signs of renewed leaf- 
growth are discernable, take the plant out of 
the pot, work away as much of the old soil as 
possible, and replace it in the same sized recep¬ 
tacle, filling in with fine sandy peat, giving 
good drainage. This will induce the formation 
of a fresh lot of young, healthy fibres, which, 
if watering be well attended to, will push the 
plant into growth again. Syringe freely in 
hot weather and shade from hot sun.—C. 

4393. —Euphorbias. —Euphorbia jacquina'- 
flora is a stove plant, and thrives best where it 
can have a warm place ; its bright-coloured 
flowers are very useful during the winter. Tbe 
plants should not have a lower temperature than 
55° by night, with a slight rest daring the day 
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in the winter. In the summer they will thrive 
well in » Vinery or plant-house. Cuttings strike 
freely under bell-glasses in a warm end of the 
house.— Thos. Lowe, Penkeih . 

4434.—Oleander to Flower this Year. 
—If your plant is a large one it Bhould have been 
cut back in the autumn after flowering. It is 
too late now to cut it back to ensure its blooming 
this year. I would advise you to keep it clean, 
give it plenty of water, and occasionally a little 
manure water. I find that Oleanders strike the 
easiest and the surest in bottles of water. Be 
sure to give the shoots a clean cut. In this way 
I have raised a number of plants during summer 
in the potting-house window, and never knew 
one to fail. When rooted pot in good soil.— 
Thos. Lowe, Paiktth. 

4438. — Perns for Booms.— The folio wins are of an 
extremely enduring nature: Asplenlum bulbiferuni, 
Cyrtomium falcatum, Onychium japonicum, Pteris 
arguta, Nephrodium molle. and Polypodium vulgare 
cambricum. The latter is a hardy kind, but very 
elegant, and makes a tine pot plant.—C. 

4439. —We should certainly not advise the employment 
of a cast Iron receptacle for water plants ; galvanised 
iron would do. A large flower-pot will serve the 
purpose very well, stopping the hole with a cork, aud 
you might grow the Buck Bean, the Water Soldier, 
Vlllaraia nymphoides and Caltha palustris fl.-pl., with 
success in that manner.—C. 

4398.—Walnut Tree Bleeding. —Thiiis by no 
an uncommon occurrence, ana the bleeding will 
in all probability cease when the tree comes into 
growth again. We wonld, however, in the course of the 
summer cover the places with a thick paste of clay and 
cow dung. -C. B. 

4401.— Geranium Leaves Turning Brown. -- Are 
you sure that you have not given too much water f the 
symptoms point to stagnant root action. Let the soil 
dry out well between each watering, and give plenty of 
air when the weather is mild. The heat is by no means 
too high, but a circulation of air must be maintained.— 
J. C. B. 

4393.—Hardy Climbers for Window Ledge. 
The Clematis wonld certainly do well in the position 
mentioned. Procure them at once and pot them in 
good soil, cutting them back to within 6 in. of the soil, 
lire two best kinds are Jackmani and lanuginosa 
candid*. —J. C. B, 

4473.— Cabbages Clubbing.—I have for several 
years lost a large proportion of Cabbages and Cauli¬ 
flowers from this cause. Last year (on the recommen¬ 
dation of a friend) I tried the simple plan of giving the 
roots before planting a good sprinkling of red lead and 
did not lose a single plant.—C. A. 0. 

4497.— Boses in December and January.-lt is 
possible t* have some kinds of Roses in bloom in pots In 
these months, providing proper and careful treatment 
is followed. 1 cannot do better than recommend the 
purchase, for 2s., of the book on “Roses In Pots,” by 
w illiam Paul, F.R.H.S., fifth edition, in which every 
instruction is given necessary for the successful culture 
of pot Rosea.—W illiam Walters. Burton-on-Trent. 

4463. -Ornamental-leaved Begonias. - Probably 
your plants have died down for the winter. If so, repot 
them (cutting off the old stems), and put them in a warm 
greenhouse, watering regularly.—W. A. G. 

4478. -Scarlet Creeper in Window Boxes —I 
should say the creeper you mention was either Tropteolum 
speciosum or T. tricolorum, both very suitable for the 
purpose.—W. A. O. 

4479. —Cherry Tree not Fruiting.—Your Cherry 
tree i* most likely one of the flowering species which 
bear clusters of white flowers, but no fruit. — W. A. G 

4434.— Training Clematis-— Get a framework of 
wicker the size you wish covered by the Clematis, and 
train the young shoots over this, and it will show the 
flowers to perfection.—W. A. G. 

4490.— Blooms Falling off Cytisus.— The flowers 
always drop otf ihe C> tisus ns the plant goes out of bloom 
it shows po uuhedthiness in your case.—W. A. G. 

4492. —Borders for Graves.— Both Ivy and the 
common Box make a very good edging for a grave, as 
they are evergreen, and require no care, beyond keeping 
them the desired height. The blue Forget-me-not or the 
double white Daisies are also suitable for the present 
time of year.—W. A. O. 

4505.— Fern for Glass Shade —The common 
Maiden-hair Fern would probably succeed very well, and 
is always light and graceful In appearance - W. A G. 

Aspect for Greenhouse. — Subscriber.— North¬ 
west will be better than north cast. 

Book on Greenhouse Management. - C. E. C. 
—The volumes of Gardening will be more useful to you 
than any work obtainable. 


4554. — W. M. S. — Hobday s " Cottage Gardening ” 
would probably suit you, price Is. 9d., post free from our 
office. 

4555. —Moving Yellow Jaeminee.-S. C. R — 
Move it as soon as the flowers have fallen and growth 
has commenced. 

4556. — Leaves of Plants Botting.— C. Y.— The 
mould on the edges of the leaves is caused by damp; give 
more room and more air. 

*557. — Planting out Violet 3 . — Chippenham. — 
Neapolitan Violets which are now flowering in a frame 
should have the lights removed daily when the weather 
is fine, and wheu the plants go out of bloom they may be 
divided and planted out-of-doors at once. 

4558. — Arum Lily Injured by Frost— A. M. K. 
—Do not cut off the leaves but let them die off naturally. 
Yellow loam and rotten manure make the best compost 
for Arums. 

4559. — Arthur. —Hassard’s Floral Decorations, price 5s 
post free, 5s. 4d. 

4560. — Tom Thumb Nasturtiums.— Cumbria.— 
Bow the seeds 3 in. apart in a sh Glow box or pan 
indoors. Plant out in June 6 in. or 8 In. apart each 
way. 


4561. — Phlox Drummondi. —Cumbria. — Sow in 
pans in a warm window or frame, prick off S in. apart 
into boxes, when large enough, snd finally plant out in 
June, 8 in. or 9 in. apart, peg down when necessary. 

4562. -Gooseberry Caterpillar.—A W. IK.— Dud 
the branches with Hellebore p »wder from a common 
pepper-box. It may be bought for 8d. per pound at any 
chemist's. 

4563. -Lobelia Cobalt Blue — Josh. Roberts — 
Sow the seed at once in a frame or window, and cover it 
with a sheet of gla«s. Five plants in a 6-in. pot would 
be plenty. Soil, half sandy loam and half leaf-mould. 

4664.— Starting Tuberous Begonias.— I have a 
tuberous Begonia which has been kept in a dark cellar 
through the winter. It shows no sign of breaking. 
What cai. be done to bring it on ? I have no glass of auv 
kind. — Clarion. [Shake the soil from the bulb, and pot It 
in a pot just large enough to conveniently hold it. Water 
and place in a warm window. Put into a larger pot 
when necessary.] 

4565.— Temperature for Cucumbers. — Tnex- 
perienced.— A moist temperature of from 70< to 75 3 will 
suit Cucumbers well. It may go 10* higher during sun¬ 
shine. Shut up early in the afternoon with a tempera¬ 
ture of 85 1 ‘ or 90°, and well syringe the plants and walls 
with wateT of the same temperature. Seed sown new 
will yield fruit during summer. 

4666. -Growing Asparagus.— 5. W. F .—The best 
way of growing this was explained in Gardening, March 
12 . 

4567. — Potting Geranium Cuttings. — Inex¬ 
perienced.- The present is a good time for this work. 
It would have been better done a month ago. 

4568. — Mistletoe Berries — Herts. — Insert them 
any time in spring ; you ctn get berries in winter when 
Mistletoe is about, but we fear the birds have had them 
all by this time. 

4569. —Geraniums.—Will Geranium* that have been 
wintered In rather a dark place flower by June if pot¬ 
ted off singly now and placed In a sunny position in the 
open air, and taken indoor* on a frosty night? Ought 
the pale tender growth which has sprouted out on most 
of them be allowed to remain? and what soil ongbt 1 to 
use?—J. A. V. [Pot them in sandy loam, and place them 
in a sunny frame or window, giving air when the wea¬ 
ther permits. They will then flower by June ] 

4570. — Stopping a Vine from, Bleeding. — In¬ 
experienced.— Well dry the part with a cloth, and quickly 
apply sealing-wax to the wound. 

4571. —Fdelweiss. — M- it.-Gnaphalium alpinum. 

4572. —Hedge for Screen.—Could some of your 
readers tell me the best kind of hedge to put round a hot 
bed to give it shelter and hide it? What kind of soil 
aud when to plant it?—W. A. 

4573. — Sowing Aquilegias.— When and how should 
seed of Aqnllegia coerulea hybrlda be sown ?-J. 8. 

4574. —Grubs in Mignonette.—Can any one tell 
me of a euro for a little grub that destroys Mignonette 
at the roots ? We have been much plagued by it for 
several years, and cannot find a remedy, though many 
things have been tried. I think what we want is some 
disinfectant to destroy the larva above ground which 
will not injure the Mignonette plant itself. The plants 
will flourish and flower for several weeks, and then all 
at once begin to fade away, and a small grub is found at 
the root. - C. M. 

Growing Bulbs in Windows.—I have some Lily 
bulba (roseum and rubrum) bought at a first-class city 
house, and had the soil for potting from the Bame shop. 
I potted them February 7, and have kept them in a 
cool place ; I have no place for them but a front parlour, 
the fire in which is very seldom lighted. When am I to 
bring them to the window, and what is the best way to 
bring them on ; would the name conditions do for a 
Lilium auratum or any other fine Lilies ?-J. S. 

Names of Plants.— A. M. K.—Yfc do not name 

Beeds.- Anhtead .—Cistus Isurifoliua.—Vorf A Shields. 

Acacia dealhata.- Emily Gardener. — Killamey Fern. 

-C. C.—Jasmine of some kind ; send when in flower. 

The leaves are covered with brown scale.- Clarion.— 

A Honeysuckle of some kind. It may he worth saving. 

- J. C.—Aralia Sleboldi.-A. L.O.— Sphagnum Moss. 

-if.—Looks like u Libonia, 'but we cannot say for 

certain from such a dried-up specimen. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.—A if communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in add ; tion to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one fide of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Dost cards are objected to. 
Questions qf interest only to the versons asking them 
should be accompanied by an addressed postcard or 
stamp directed envelope for reply. Querists who do not 
find their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh-n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is 
necessary to go to Press Jive days preceding its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers urill see the impossibility of 
inserting the>r questions the week they are received, 
and they icould greatly htlp us by sending them as 
early as possible tn the preceding week. 

4575. — Covering for Greenhouses,— Will some¬ 
one kindly give an illustration of the frame and straw 
mats for covering glass structures, given In the Jsn. 16 
No., 1381, p. 549 ? and whether one framework will make 
several mats?— Nellie. 

4576. —Cinerarias Drooping.—I grew a quantity 
of Cinerarias from seed planted last June, and every¬ 
thing went on in a most satisfactory manner until Feb¬ 
ruary, when two of the plants, just about to flower, sud¬ 
denly drooped and never recovered. Two more have 


now commenced to fall off in the same manner, and I 
suppose they will die also. They are kept in a cool 
greenhouse, and in growing them 1 have followed, ns 
nearly a* I could, the directions laid down in Garde* ino 
until the fiower-buds appeared. Nothing could lie finer 
than the foliage, and I am utterly unable to account for 
their sudden failure. I have examined the roots, but 
can learn nothing from them. There was no want of 
moisture, and no exposure to cold winds. What is the 
cause and remedy?—A Constant Subscriber. 

4577. —Building Cucumber Frame —I contem¬ 
plate building a small Cucumber frame with brick flue 
in it. Will some one kindly give me a few instructions 
in the matter ? Ought the toil to be close round the flue 
or not ? and what would be the proper depth of soil?— 
Grateful. 

4578. — Sarraceniaa— How should these be treated ? 
—Subscriber. 

4579. — Growing Cucumbers.— On page 3 of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, March 5, is a capital article on 
Cucumbers, but 1 cannot understand whether the inner 
wall of the flue, 41 in. thick, is carried up 12 in. or 18 in. 
above the flue to form the sides of the bed, thus giving a 
9; t back of 7J in. into the wail on each side (above the 
flue line), or whether the brick on edge is so carried up ; 
and also which part is filled up with brick ends, &c. 
Also would not the tan if used for hotbed get so dried by 
the 4} in. wall of flue as to breed red Bpider, &c .?—J. C. 

4530.— Bardy Flowers for Beds. — Hitherto I 
have been at considerable expense in bedding out flowers 
in the front of my house during the summer, but as the 
beds arc often bare by this Bystem, may I ask if some 
reader, more experienced than myself, will tell me a 
mode by which 1 could till the beds with hardy peren¬ 
nials, so that something might be in flower ne»rly*all the 
year round, and without the expense of removing ? 1 do 
not wish to be extravagant in their selectiou, but a me¬ 
dium stock would suflice.—A. E. Z. 

4581. -Fowls’ Manure for Vegetables and 
Flowers.—Will any reader inform me the best way to 
make use of fowls’ dung as a manure?—W. H. T. 

4582 — Propagating Azaleas.- How can I b trike 
Azalea cuttings ? and when is the best time ?— 
Inexperienced. 

4583. -Erecting a Greenhouse.—I am thinking of 
erecting a lean-to greenhouse against a wall which is 
only 6 ft. high. Should I be allowed to dig down 3 ft. so 
as to gei more head room ?—Inexperienced. 

4584. —Heating a Vinery.— Would there be any 
objection to heating'a Vinery by means of a alow 
combustion stove inside with hot water pans on top 
of the s.ove to keep air humid? —W. M. 8. 

45S5.— Plants for Conservatory Baskets.—I 
have two wire baskets 18 in. in diameter to hang in my 
conservatory’. I am at a loss to know how to fill them. 
Will some one kindly give me some suggestion!? 
F. N. G. 


4586 —CrossingDouble Pelargoniums.—I shall 
be glad to have some information as to the production 
of new varieties of double Zonal Pelargoniums. Are 
doubles crossed with doubles or singles with doubles? 
and if the latter, which should be the seed bearer? 
Perhaps some one will kindly throw a little light on 
this subject. —Perle de Lyon. 

4587. — Walnut Trees not Bearing.—I have somo 
Walnut trees that have not borne for two years; Cau 
anyone tell me what to do to them to cause them to bear ? 
—Cecil J. Stephens. 

4588. — Budding Boses on Manetti Stock.— 
■Will some reader of Gardening kindly give me direc¬ 
tions for budding Roses <>n the Manetti stock ? also the 
best sorts for tin* purpose.— M. 

4569.- Marrows between Potatoes.— Will any 
reader tell me if it would injure Potatoes to let Vege¬ 
table Marrows run in between them, as I should like to 
make the most of the ground ?-T. II. E. 

4590 — Heaths after Flowering. — How should 
these be treated ?— subscriber. 

4591. — Window Gardening.— I have on a tabic in 
front of my dining-room window (facing east) 12 flower¬ 
pots ; will anyone kindly inform me wlint seeds I should 
sow, and when, to obtain a succession of choice blooms 
all the year round ?—H. P. 

4592. —Buckwheat.— Information is requested for 
its cultivation in the south of Scotland—null, manuring, 
time of sowing, when to be cut, and the best way of 

| harvesting the grain.—J. G. 

4593. —Plants for North B rder.-I have a 
north border about 3 ft. wide, backed by a fence 6 ft. 
6 in. high, about 40 ft. run. The sun is very little upon 
it. What fruits or flowers, or both, will repay the 
trouble of attention ? and how should they be treated Y— 
Clarion. 

4594. — Bouquets for Exhibition —Will someone 
give me a few hints on this subject ?— Florvita. 

4595. — Bouse Slops for Gardens - How often, in 
what quantity, in what strength (i <■., if diluted or not), 
and at what period of the year should house slops be 
applied to fruit trees, bushes, and Strawberries?— 
Clarion. 

4596 — Mice and Crocuses.— The mice have made 
havoc lately among my Crocuses. They attack the 
yellow kinds, leaving others untouched. Gan any 
readers tell me how to deal summarily will these pests? 
—Staffordshire Knot. 

4f>97.— Constructing a Plant Pit.— I should be 
glad of some instructions as to building a pit to keep 
Geraniums and Fuchsias in through the wmter.— Con¬ 
stant Subscriber. 

4593 — Sowing TropsBolum speciosum. — Is 
the seed of this best sown in the ground or under glass? 
-K E. B. 


4699.— Use of Cold Frame. — I have an ordinary 
frame without heat; what uses can I put it to? Will it 
be useful to snve niy hardy plant* whicn are killed every 
winter by fog and frost combined ?—E. M. H. 

6600.—Climbers for open Verandah.—I have a 
glass awning leaping against the l>ack of my house ; it is 
enclosed on both sides, but the front is open. I should 
like to know what are the best flowering climbers I 
could have to cover the bare wall agaii.Bt the house. 
The awning is 12ft. high and paved with brick tiles. I 
have two large empty boxes in which the climbers could 
be planted. I want something that could be planted this 
spring, and I do not mind it being killed by frost in 
the winter, os I could get another in the spring. I should 
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like at least the greater part of the wall to be covered 
In one summer’s growth. The aspect is N.W. and very 
hot on a summer afternoon. I have tried a Cobeea 
scandens and it answered very well. Would a Clianthus 
Dampieri answer? Also please name a few others In the 
order In which they can be recommended, and state If 
any particular soil weald be required.—J. A. V. 

6600. —Hotbed for Cucumbers.—Can anyone 
inform me how best to make a good and lasting hotbed, 
of tan and stable manure?—A. T. 8. P. 

6601. —Geraniums and Fuchsias. --I have about 
twenty fine cuttings of Geraniums and Fuchsias from 
last autumn planted in boxes, and they are shooting 
up well now ; when should they be potted, and how 
treated?—M iles. 

6002. — Tree Mignonette.— Can any reader inform 
me how to grow this successfully ? I have made several 
attempts, and my plantB always become thin and sickly 
looking. My greenhouse is only heated to keep out 
frost.—C omstant Reader. 

6003. — Transplanting Annuals —Will all the fol¬ 
lowing annuals bear transplanting, viz.: Amarantus, 
Bartoaia, Calliopsis, Centaurea, CouinslA, Convolvulus, 
Eschacholtzia, Gilia, Candytuft, Sweet Pea, Nemophila, 
Erysimum, (Enothera, Saponaria, and Sanvitalia?—F. H. 
[Yes.] 

6004. — Ferns in Cases.—1 have a Fern case, which 
I had newly sorted, and when 1 had it done, gave it a 
good watering, ana the Dext morning it was covered 
with white mould, and the Ferns were the same. I put 
some ashes or cinders in the bottom, then put Cocoa- 
nut refuse on the top of cinders, then the earth for 
Ferns. What is the cause ? and will it injure the Ferns ? 

_U 

6006.— Eucalyptus and Cypress.—How should 
seeds of these, just received from Southern Italy, be 
treated ?—Rector. 

6600.— Potatoes in the Shade. — Will Magnum 
Bonum Potatoes grow on the shady side of a garden?— 
Magnum Bonum. 

6607. — Hardy Camellia. — Which Is the hardiest 
Camellia for open-air culture ?—8. C. R. 

6008.—Daphne pontica.—Can this T>e (propagated 
from layers or cuttings ? and how and when?—A. Long. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


GOOD BREAD. 

The recent agitation about Bread reform has led 
a number of bouses to seek to improve their bread 
and to try a variety of experiments. Mr. Stevenson, 
of the Enfield Bakery, Westboume Road, Barns- 
bury, bas submitted to us a variety of breads and 
biscuits made by him which shows a definite ad 
vanoe in some respects. His perfectly plain dietetic 
biscuit, made of whole-meal and without any sugar 
but wbat the grain naturally contains, are about the 
best we have tasted. The presence everywhere of 
sickly sweetened biscuits makes it desirable that 
those who refuse such unwholesome material should 
know of the existence of a really wholesome, plain 
biscuit. The progress in bread making is slower than 
people think, from a variety of reasons—chiefly, be- 
cause the universal use of yeast destroysthetrne fla¬ 
vour of bread. That is proved in a moment by anybody 
who will take the trouble to carefully bake a cake 
in the Scotch or Irish way on the griddle. The 
bread reform programme in telling people that they 
ought to eat brown bread is a very Bhort step to 
what should be taken. All persons who nave 
thought on the subject at all have known for years 
that we ought to eat brown bread. The difficulty 
is to get good palatable brown bread, and one which 
is dry and in all ways pleasant. Some breads which 
are far from being perfect are advertised into a wide 
sale, owing to the aDBence of a good article. It seems 
to us that the grain of Wheat itself offers the most 
perfect type of a loaf, and what we want is a 
bread with the least possible mixture of foreign 
elements, and nothing at all to change its nature as 
yeast certainly does. The flavour of a few grains of 
fresh Wheat is never equalled by any loaf that we 
have tasted from a baker, and it seems that some 
revolution in method is necessary to secure a per¬ 
fect whole-meal bread. The nearest to it are the 
cakes of what is called the old English bread, made 
by certain bakers, bnt these are to some extent 
spoiled by the presence of grease in some form. 
The true bread does not want grease any more than 
it wants yeast. Mr. Stevenson, however, sends us 
samples of three different forms of brown bread as 
good as we have tasted in London. 

Bogus Butter. —A factory has been dis¬ 
save red at Milwaukee from which 12,000 lbs. of 
oleomargarinearesentoutevery day, with no mark 
todistinguish it from genuine butter. There are a 
variety of other so-called butters' made from 
greasy rubbish of various kinds. One remedy 
for this is to avoid the use of all butter not 
known to be pure. Butter is not at all so 
indispensable for the kitchen as it is often sup¬ 
posed to be. Genuine olive oil properly used is 
better for cooking many things than any butter. 
In any case most persons would prefer doing 
without than using doubtful butter. The writer 
of thiB has for years given up the use of butter, 
and with considerable benefit. The use of 
a perfect whole meal bread enables one to 
dispense with the use of butter, bad or good. 
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The Bangers of Indulgence.— In ene of the most 
pleasing of George Sand’s novelB, “ Le Meunier d'Angi- 
bault,” she records the singular observation that, when 
a French peasant, brought up on a spare and chiefly vege¬ 
table diet, enriches himself sufficiently to indulge in meat, 
good wine, and the other comforts of a bourgeois every 
day, it nearly always kills him in a very few years. The 
same thing may be often noticed in the case of many 
successful men in our own large cities, many of them of 
the finest type of physique. They are so Btrong, that 
they take no heed till the vital organs are Injured beyond 
cure. It is one of the many penalties we pay for extra¬ 
vagant, over-rich, and over-varied tables, which many, 
unhappily, regard as one of the objects to live for. Our 
food may be made at once more pleasant and far more 
healthful, and in that good work the art of gardening is, 
and must always be, a chief factor. 

The Cost of Apoplexy.—The papers have been 
talking of, the cost of civic banquets. The money 
spent on banquets in London Guildhall is Bimply a 
disgrace to the nation, and rivals the worst days of 
pagan Rome. Fancy £27.000 down for a Lord 
Mayor's dinner, and £17,000 of this for wine.— 
Dietetic Reiormer. 

Brewing for Home Use.—Anyone who pays 
over £10 rental will have to pays duty of 6s. 3d. a 
barrel (36 gallons) over the 6s. to be paid for a 
license to brew, and will be subject to visits from 
an E xcise officer. It will also be necessary to fill up 
certain papers which are supplied by the Excise.— 
Expkrto Gride. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit. —Much has 
been said in Gardening Illustrated about 
poultry keeping for profit, and as I see an old 
poultry keepers account of his success, I give 
an account of mine last year. In January, 1880, 
my stock consisted of nine henB and one cook, 
and now consists of 11 hens and 2 cocks. In a 
few figures I will jnst give an account of my 
success: Quantity of eggs laid in 1880, 1113; 
eggs from 4 pullets that were hatched in April 
commenced to lay in August, 133 ; total, 1246. 
Stock at starting, 10 birds at 3s. each, £1 10s. ; 
food for the year, £4 13s.; paid for ducks' eggs 
for setting, 7s. ; total, £6 10a. 1881 : Stock of 

13 birds at 3s., £1 19s. ; sold 52 duetts at week 
old 6d. each, £1 6s. ; sold 6 couples of chickens 
at 5s., £1 10s. ; 2 old hens at 2s. 6d., 5s. ; 1246 
eggs at Id. each, £5 3s. lOd.; total, £10 3s. lOd.; 
profit, £3 13s. lOd. I feed my fowls on 
Indian corn and meal, Potatoes, and green stuff. 
They are what 1 call a mongrel breed. My 
profits wonld have been more only I had the 
misfortune of losing about 30 chickens with the 
gapes and the rats.—L., Shropshire. 


Brahma Fowls.—As I have notioed in recent 
numbers of Gardening that the Brahma fowl has 
not met with the consideration it deserves, I should 
like interested readers to know its excellence as an 
egg producer. I have only eleven pullets (the light 
sort) of last year’s April hatching, and during 
twelve weeks and three days, viz., from the 8th 
of December to the 4th of March, they have pro¬ 
duced 535 eggs. They have a limited run, are 
fed three times a day, viz., twice with Barley and 
once with soft warm food. Fresh water every day 
and a dust bath. The winter having been unusually 
severe, I think the results may be worth recording. 
—8. 

Disease in Fowls. —Will anyone give me direc¬ 
tions as to the proper treatment of fowls suffering 
from a disease, the chief symptom of whioh is that 
they vomit a little red water P They also move their 
heads up and down as if they were uncomfortable. 
—Anon. 


Breed of Fowls to Keep.—I have kept nearly 
every Bort of fowl, inolnding Houdans, Black Min- 
orcas, Hamburgh8, Dorking, and Brahma, both pare 
and crossed, and brown Leghorns, and I find the 
latter birds better in every way both for laying 
(quality and quantity). Good health, always in 
good condition for killing, hardiness, and, above all, 
eat lessand endure a small run better than any 
other birds ; in fact, I cannot speak too highly of 
them, besides being most profitable. I had Leghorn 
thickens hatched in January, and not one diea. 1 
trust that the above will induce some Of your readers 
oo give a good trial to the Leghorn. 


BIRDS. 

Pigeons.—Mr..J.J. Sparrow, who recently read a 
paperon“The Flightof Homing Pigeons,”remarked 
that, “ It was of the first importance that none but 
really good birds should be secured to breed from. 
The birds required careful management, and too 
much attention oould not be given to cleanliness. 
For food, the best samples of oorn were the best 


and cheapest. The sexes should be separated in 
September until January or February. Too great 
attention could not be given to the birds during the 
rearing of the young. Arrangements should be 
made in the loft so that when the young could fly 
around strongly they should be let out by themselves 
for their morning fly. The training of young birds, 
by carrying them from home, commenced when they 
were four months old, and those bred in March, 
April, and May were considered the best. The sys¬ 
tem he preferred was to take them about a mile 
from home, selecting a spots a free from buildings 
as possible, or the young bird, in its initial per- 
formance, might ‘pitch’ ou some house-top, and 
this was a bad habit to acquire. In the first * toes,* 
to give them more confidence, two or three might 
be started together; but afterwards they should be 
started singly, letting each bird get clear away be¬ 
fore another was started. Plenty of this sort of 
exercise for a few miles, in different directions 
around home, would be of great service to the birds. 
When the route had been decided upon, the birds 
should be kept in as nearly a direct line as was con¬ 
venient, tossing them singly, by easy stages, every 
three or four days, up to twenty and thirty miles, 
after which they might be let go altogether, and 
sent stages of about ten miles, for about three 
journeys, increasing the interval of rest as they got 
farther from home. Subsequently the birds might 
go stages of fifteen miles ooce a week. Of course, 
due attention was necessary in regard to the weather, 
especially if the birds were to be sent any consider¬ 
able distance from home. Rain, fog, and also a 
strong head wind should if possible be avoided, and 
the birds should on all occasions be started early in 
the day. The average rate at which pigeons travelled 
was forty miles per hour, and they generally pre¬ 
ferred flying at a height of some 100 to 200 yards. 

Keeping Pigeons —I wish to keep a few pigeons 
with a view to making them profitable. Will some 
reader kindly tell me how to begin, what sorts to 
buy, and how to feed, &o. ?— Farmer. 

British Birds in Confinement. — Will any 
British birds breed in confinement P if so, what are 
they?— The Griffin. 


BEES. 

Advantages of Straw Hives.— Straw 
hives possess many advantages over those made 
of wood. Straw is one of the most perfect non¬ 
conductors of heat, and it is a matter of the 
greatest importance for the successful manage¬ 
ment of bees that the hives should be kept as 
nearly as possible at one equable temperature, 
avoiding alike the heat of summer, and the cold 
in winter. Hives made of wood, unless pro¬ 
tected by some additional outer covering, will, 
during the winter months, be covered on the 
inner side with condensed moisture, often run- 
ning down on the floor board ; while straw hives, 
under similar circumstances, wili be found dry 
and warm. It is important, however, that 
straw hives should be well and firmly made; 
any attempt at saving expense by using inferior 
ones will prove false economy. They should be 
constructed with a hole 4 in. in diameter in the 
crown, to allow supers to be worked upon them ; 
and in case feeding is required, that this may 
be done from the top of the hive, bo as to avoid 
fighting with other stocks. They can be en¬ 
larged at any time by adding an eke to the 
bottom. Straw hives, if well made, will, with 
ordinary care, last a dozen years, and can be 
renewed at a third or fourth the oost of wooden 
ones.— Samuel Yates, Manchester . 


AQUARIA. 

Stocking an Aquarium.—Select and stock the 
aquarium with plenty of plants, and add the fish, 
&c., as the plants get established ; also feed the fish 
about once a week with the river worm, termed 
bloodworm, or a little meat scraped with a knife. 
With time and care you may be able to keep the fish 
from dying and the water without changing, not 
only for twelve months, but for years.—J. J. N. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 

Enterprising bnsiness men who wish the best returns for 
money invested in advertising should remember that 
"Gardening Illustrated ” reaches a greater number than 
any other journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs 
in the country. Its circulation isgreater than that of the 
whole horticultural press of the United Kingdom put to¬ 
gether. Experienced advertisers state that their results 
from advertisements in “ Gardening Illustrated M are far 
more than from any other paper, not excepting the great 
London dailies. 
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LAD IE S’-SLIPPERS. 
(cypripedium.) 

Of the different species belonging to this genus, 
all, both hardy and tender, are favourite garden 
plants. They are widely distributed in all 
kinds of climates, from the North of Europe, 
and North and South America, to Japan, India, 
Borneo, Java, and the Philippines. The dif¬ 
ferent species of Cvpripediums are nearly as 
diverse in habit and mode of growth as they 
are in their geographical distribution ; all the 
hardy, and some of the tropical American 
tender kinds, are strictly terrestrial, *.e., 
growing on the earth ; others have been found 
clinging to the face of sunny limestone rocks in 
Moulmein and Burmah, while C. Lowi belongs 
to a group which is strictly epiphytal, i. e ., 
they grow entirely on other plant® without 
penetrating their substance or absorbing their 
juices. The culture of all the ten¬ 
der species is by no means difficult, 
but that of the hardy North 
American and Siberian kinds is 
just the reverse, and many have 
failed to get such plants to bloom 
except during the first season 
after they have been imported. 

The best results have been ob¬ 
tained with C. spectabile, C. 
humile, and C. pubescens. All 
the species are readily propagated 
by dividing strong established 
masses ; such off-shoots soon make 
blooming plants. Several beauti¬ 
ful hybrids have been raised in 
the Royal Exotic Nursery, at 
Chelsea, where there is now a large 
collection, one of the best of 
which is C. Sedeni, which bears 
two rose-coloured flowers on each 
stalk, and which is nearly always 
in bloom. 

Culture. —The tender kinds 
should be potted in a fresh open 
compost consisting of fibrous peat 
broken into lumps about the si/e 
of pigeons’ eggs ; to this add about 


more tender species from cold cutting draughts. 

In W in do WS. —Cypriped ium insigne, which 
we now figure, and which is the hardiest and 
the most useful of the tender kinds, may be grown 
in a warm dwelling-room, and if properly treated 
it will, at the beginning of the winter, just 
when flowers of any kind are most welcome, 
commence to throw up its curiously formed 
blooms, which last a long time in beauty. The 
roots are fleshy, and liable to decay when either 
too much water is given or drainage is not so 
free as it should be. At the same time the soil 
must be at all times maintained in a moist state, 
so that in the case of this plant waterings should 
be light and often enough to prevent the com¬ 
post from quite drying out, and when the plant 
is making its growth in the summer much more 
water will be needed than when it is iq a state 
of comparative rest. From the end of May to 
the middle of October there is no better place 


pot, and press the soil in firmly, but gently. 
C. Sedeni would no doubt succeed under the 
the same treatment, although, if possible, it 
should have a little more warmth. 

Insects. —Ladies’ Slippers are more or less 
liable to be attacked by insect pests, especially 
if out of health, through irregularity in their 
treatment. Thrips, red spider, and yellow 
aphides must all be guarded against by means 
of a liberal use of the syringe and abundance of 
fresh air. If, however, thnps and fly have ob¬ 
tained a foothold, eradicate them at once by 
repeated fumigations with tobacco cloth or rag. 
It is better to fumigate gently on two or 
three successive evenings than run the risk of 
burning the foliage by too much smoke. If the 
plants are gently sponged over occasionally with 
clean tepid water it will do much towards keep¬ 
ing them free from dust and insects. Some 
recommend the use of weak liquid manure when 
the plants are making their 
growth, but beginners had better 
avoid such applications in case 
they should do more harm than 
good. 


CYCLAMEN CULTURE MADE 
EASY. 

Although the Cyclamen may be 
grown year after year with good 
success, the old bulbs do not come 
into bloom so early as those grown 
on from the seedling stage, neither 
do they as a rule exhibit such 
luxuriance of growth as the one- 
year-old plants. Hence the reason 
why market growers prefer to 
grow on every year young seed¬ 
lings, which, when fairly treated, 
come into flower by November, 
and will keep on throwing up their 
charming blooms all through the 
winter months. 

The true way to fully utilise 
the decorative capabilities of the 
Cyclamen is to have two sets of 
plants—one old bulbs, the other 
young ones. The old bulbs, 
being naturally later in forming 
bloom and being kept quite cool, 
would come into their full beauty 
by the middle of March, lasting 
in unimpaired effectiveness all 
through April and May. The 
young plants properly treated 
would be well in flower by Christ¬ 
mas, just the time when the eye 
needs to rest at times on some 
thing bright and gladsome. All 
who.have a greenhouse may, if 
they choose, make it gay at a time 
when there is but little in the w r ay 
of floral beauty in the open air, 
and that without incurring any 
great outlay. Where many fail 
with the Cyclamen is in sowing at 
the wrong time of the year; so 
late, indeed, that it is morally im¬ 
possible for the plants to come into 
good flowering condition by the 
for this plant than a cold frame or handlight in close of the autumn. The seed should be sowm 
a north aspect, the comparatively cool and moist in August in well drained pans of light, free 
atmosphere being just what is favourable to a soil, and the young plants ■wintered in a cool 
healthy development of crown and foliage, greenhouse or frost-proof frame, although I may 
Where, however, such accommodation does not mention that the Persian Cyclamen is by no 
exist there need be no hesitation in retaining means tender, butVill bear some 7°of frost with- 
the plant in the dwelling all through the sum- out injury, a fact which renders it of great 
mer months, placing it in a light position, and value to those who have to winter their plants, 
frequently, in fact daily when the weather is or many of them in cold frames, 
hot and parching, sprinkling overhead with There are various roads to success in Cyclamen 
clean water. A plant will last some years in culture; and although there is no “ royal road,” 
the same pot without needing to be shifted, but there is certainly one more easy for the inexpe- 
should the grower find that his specimen has rienced to travel than the rest; and as my object 
attained sufficient luxuriance to warrant its re- in the present paper is to simplify as much as 
moval to a larger receptacle, let him take a pot may be the culture of this useful plant, I will 
one size larger, fill it half-fullof drainage, laying content myself with describing a method which 
thereon some Sphagnum Moss, and re-pot in a is at once easy and certain to give good results, 
compost of fibrous peat, mixing therewith a Being in possession of healthy seedling bulbs, 
little Sphagnum and small pieces of crock, any time during the early spring (but the sooner 
Keep the crowns well up qbove the level of the they are taken in hand the greater chance is 


Cypripedium Insigne. 
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there of success) pot them Bingly into small 
pots, giving good drainage, which may consist of 
oae crock to cover the outlet and about 1 in. of 
fibrous material. The compost should consist 
of two parts leaf mould and one part loam, add¬ 
ing thereto some silver sand. Pot lightly, 
water gently, and place the young plants in the 
warmest corner of the structure, shading them 
from hot sun, giving air, but not too much in 
tine weather. Anything like a draught should 
be avoided, and on fine days growth will be 
promoted by sprinkling overhead, for the Cycla¬ 
men delights in atmospheric moisture, and shows 
the utmost aversion to anything like aridity. 
By the middle or latter end of July these little 
plants will be ready to shift, and I would coun¬ 
sel that they be placed in 2^-in. pots, as really 
good specimens, with several dozen blooms on 
them, may be grown in that sized receptacle, 
and it is important that for early flowering the 
body of soil become full of fibres. Keep them 
well to the light all throughout the summer, and 
do not shade after the middle of September, 
and give plenty of air until the latter end of 
October. 

Another way, and capable of yielding excel¬ 
lent results, is to plant out the young seed¬ 
lings in a frame in good free soil about 9 in. 
apart, keeping the soil moist, but avoiding 
heavy waterings, and allowing them to grow 
there undisturbed until the beginning of October, 
when they are to be taken up, and the roots 
crammed in pots just large enough to contain 
them. Fine specimens may be grown in this 
manner, and with but little trouble. It is a 
mistaken idea to suppose that the culture of the 
Cyclamen offers any great difficulties to the 
small grower, and that the application of a large 
amount of artificial heat is inaispensable. Any¬ 
one having a greenhouse or a frame may grow 
this finest of all winter flowering plants to 
perfection. Although I have mentioned the 
month of August as being the time for sowing 
the seed, it by no means follows that it may not 
be sown at an earlier period of the year; indeed, 
I would counsel beginners to sow any time 
after the end of March, as the seed will then 
come up well in a cold frame, and if the young 
plants are kept quite cool they will form 
strong, sturdy subjects for potting the following 
spring. J. Cornhill. 

Byfleet. 


Primulas from Cuttings.— Lastautumn, 
in potting off some of my old Primulas, I had 
the misfortune (at least I thought so at the time) 
to break off four of the shoots ; but the thought 
struck me that perhaps they might grow, so I 
put them in 4-in. pots, one cutting in each. The 
result is that I have now four nice plants, two of 
which are in full bloom, and the others will bloom 
by-and by.—T. B. B., Plymouth. 

Gloxinias from Seed.—In Gardening 
(p. 621) “W. B.” expresses surprise at the size of 
the Gloxinias grown from seed by “ W. W. P.,” 
who Btates that he raised within six months from 
“ two small packets of seed ” sixty plants, 20 in. 
across, and with flowers of 4 in. I have, I con¬ 
fess, not been quite so successful as “W. W. P., 
though from one small packet of seed, purchased 
of Messrs. Ivery, of Dorking, and sown in April 
last, I have succeeded in raising about two dozen 
plants, which have been in flower for the past 
three months, most of them being 20 in. to 22 
in. across, and throwing 15 to 20 flowers of 3 in. 
to 3£ in. My Gloxinias, the seed of which was 
sown during the previous April, are now show¬ 
ing well, and are 6 in. to 7 in. high, and very 
strong and healthy, the bulbs being, as far as I 
can judge, about 2$ in. to 3 in. in diameter. 
These plants already show some signs of flower¬ 
ing, but the buds are nipped off as soon as they 
appear, so as to permit of Bize and strength 
being gained. I am now again sowing seed, and 
am in hopes of being able to keep up a succession 
of flower through the year. I may state I do 
not show anything, and merely grow flowers for 
my own pleasure.—T. T. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

These are among the best plants that those 
having only limited space can grow for the 
decoration of greenhouses or windows, and they 
are also well suited to out-door culture. All 
that they require to make them thrive and 
grow luxuriantly and quickly into large, 
freely-branching tufts out-of-doors is a light rich 


soil, and copious waterings while making their 
growth if the summer be at all hot or rain ab¬ 
stain from falling for any length of time. The 
beds should also not be planted too thickly, as 
if the tubers be at all strong and of good size 
they make such vigorous and abundant grow th, 
that if put too close to one another, the plants 
will soon crowd and interfere w r ith their neigh¬ 
bours ; but when this inadvertently happens, 
every second one may with perfect safety be 
taken up even in the 'middle of summer and 
removed to another bed, where, after a good 
watering, it will next day appear as if it had 
never been transplanted at all, and the room 
afforded by its removal w ill be most welcome 
and serviceable to those left in the bed, allow¬ 
ing them fully to develop themselves, by means 
of which growth they will soon cover and fill 
up the gaps made by the removals in question. 
A sheltered situation, well and fully expose*! to 
the sun, is the best position for them, as the 
only thing to which they object is exposure to 
high winds, which are apt to break off the soft 
succulent stems at their junction with the 
tuber. No amount of heavy rain does them 
the slightest injury; the blooms are not knocked 
off by it, and though the heads droop somewhat 
and bend under it, they rise again absolutely 
uninjured as soon as the sun shines out after 
the shower. For indoor culture the tubers may 



Upright-flowered tuberom Begonia. 


be potted any time after January and started 
in an ordinary greenhouse, and if kept near the 
glass they will soon make good plants which 
will flower during June or earlier according to 
the treatment they receive. Many of the 
drooping-flowered kinds make admirable basket 
plants, but for pot or border culture many pre¬ 
fer those kinds with upright flowers, as shown 
in our illustration. Bulbs of ordinary kinds 
are now procurable at a very cheap rate, but 
many of the choicest varieties cannot be freely 
propagated, and, as a consequence, are high- 
priced. Those who want a good stock of plants 
at a cheap rate would do well to purchase a 
packet or two of the best seeds. A collection 
of the best sorts, if bought in the form of plants, 
costs a considerable sum, and they are only 
necessary for those who intend to exhibit them. 
Named varieties are propagated by means of 
eyes, with a leaf and part of the stem attached, 
and although every one of such eyes will pro¬ 
duce roots, top growth, and also tubers, very 
few of them will make permanent plants, that 
is, they will not start or grow from the tuber 
the following season. It is only the few eyes 
that have what growers term a wood bud that 
are propagated, and these are usually found 
near the base of the stem. Some of the English 
raised hybrids have very few eyes that will 
produce plants, and especially is this the case 
with double flowered kinds. Those bulbs which 
produce several shoots may be cut up in the 
same way as a seed Potato. Propagating 
Begonias by means of seeds is effected by pre¬ 
paring well drained 5-in. or 6-in pots. Over 
the drainage place some Moss or fibrous loam, 


and fill up with a compost of two parts loan:, 
one of leaf-mould, and a little sharp silver sand. 
The seeds will be found to be very small, and 
should only just be covered with the soil, 
which mav be kept moist by placing a square 
piece of glass over the pot. January is a good 
month in which to sow the seeds, which will 
vegetate freely in a temperature of from 55° to 
H0°, and most speedily on a gentle bottom heat. 
The plants, when up and of sufficient size, 
should be pricked off into the same sort of soil 
as that in which they have been growing. 
When the weather is warm they may be placed 
in a greenhouse or cold pit, and be shifted into 
larger pots as they require more root-room. 
They will flower about midsummer beautifully 
m pots 5 in., 6 in., and 7 in. in diameter, accord- 
ng to the strength of the plants. A good corn¬ 
iest for them to flower in may consist of turfy 
loam three parts, rotten manure one part, and 
>ne part leaf-mould and a little sand, to which 
may be added a few bits of charcoal to keep the 
:ompost open and sweet. 


THE FLAMINGO PLANT. 

(A NTH URIC M SLH ERZERI AN C M.) 

This plant can be grown by everyone who 
has a warm greenhouse or Vinery. It 
likes a warm trmt»eratnre and plenty of 
moisture at the root all the year round. The 
compost best suited to this plant is fibrous peat 
in lumps as large as pigeons’ eggs, living Sphag¬ 
num Moss, mixed with broken crocks, leaf- 
mould, and sufficient coarse well-washed sand 
or grit to keep the whole open and porous. 
The plant must be w’ell drained, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to induce the Moss to grow freely on the 
surface of the compost. In potting take care 
to elevate the plant w r ell above the rim of the 
pot, and the addition of a little more compost 
and Moss is desirable, as the plant roots out 
above the pot. The plant is not subject to many 
insect pests, but, like all other hard-leaved 
plants, it should be repeatedly sponged with 
clean water to remove dust and other impu¬ 
rities, while frequent and regular syringings 
with tepid water promote its healthy growth 
and vigour. The plant grow’s very freely when 
its requirements are duly attended to, and in 
the case of vigorous specimens a little stimulant 
in the way of weak liquid manure is bene¬ 
ficial. 

It is increased by division of the crowns 
taken off in the spring when they have made a 
few roots from the base. When taken off, place 
them singly in pots no larger than the roots can 
be got into without injury. They do not need a 
great depth of soil, but they must have plenty 
of drainage material which should half nil the 
pots. Do not, even whilst the plants are small, 
sift the soil, but pull it to pieces with the hand ; 
press moderately firm, and put the crowns an 
inch or so down, just covering the roots a little ; 
puta small stick to each for support, give water, 
and place them in a brisk heat of 65^ or 70° at 
night, increasing it during the day. Keep them 
a little close until they begin to grow, but not 
so much bo as would be requisite in the case of 
ordinary cuttings. Raise the temperature both 
day and night as the season advanoes, giving 
air in the daytime when the weather is such 
as to require it, and shading slightly when the 
sun is upon them. When a fair amount of 
roots has been formed, the plants should 
be moved into pots 2 in. larger. Con¬ 
tinue to treat them through the summer 
as already recommended, syringing them freely 
every afternoon, and also giving plenty of water 
to the roots. Reduce the temj>erature and dis¬ 
continue shading as the weather gets cooler, 
keeping them through the winter in a tempe¬ 
rature of from 55° to 60° at night, but do not 
let the soil get dry. Repot in April, giving 
2 in. or 3 in. of a shift, still half-filling the 
pots with drainage, and using the soil in a 
more lumpy state as the plants get larger; this 
season they will push up flowers from all the 
strongest leaves ; but it will not be advisable, 
even whilst in bloom, to move them out of the 
stove, as a lower and drier atmosphere would 
interfere with their growth. Continue the 
summer and winter treatment in this and sub¬ 
sequent years, as already recommended, giving 
more pot room when it is wanted. They will 
go on for years increasing in size as long as re¬ 
quired, and when they get larger than desir* 
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able they may be reduced by division of the 
crowns. They may be increased by means of 
pieces of their rhizome-like stems cut into por¬ 
tions 1 in. or 2 in. in leDgth, inserted in soil 
such as that already recommended for pot¬ 
ting the crowns in, and treated similarly after¬ 
wards. 

Anthurium8 may likewise be raised from 
seeds as follows : Procure large-sized pans, and 
plaeethemin 1 in. of drainage; then get some clean 
Sphagnum Moss, free from Grassor weeds, and cut 
it quite fine with a pair of scissors or hedge 
shears ; then add to it one-fifth of clean sand 
and some crocks or charcoal, broken about the 
size of small Peas : fill up the pans with this 
mixture, pressing it firmly down, and water the 
surface, sprinkling a little more sand if that 
which has been already mixed with the Moss is 
washed down ; damp the surface again, and 
sow the seeds thickly and evenly over it, press- 
ng them gently down with the hand, but not 
covering them in any way ; put a propagating 
glass over the whole to keep in the moisture, 
which will prevent the necessity for giving 
much water, as if this be required in consider¬ 
able quantities, it has a tendency to wash the 
seeds into the material, which must not occur, 
as they vegetate best on the surface. Keep the 
whole quite moist ; it must never be allowed to 
become dry, but when water is given let it be 
applied through a fine rose, so as not to disturb 
the seeds at all. Place them in a night tem¬ 
perature of 65°, allowing 10° more in the day¬ 
time ; in a few weeks they will begin to grow, 
and as soon as the young plants are large enough 
to handle, prick them off into 3-in. pots, half- 
filled with drainage, in similar material to that 
in which the seeds were sown; put them 1 in. 
apart, and keep the compost well moistened, 
for the Anthnrium is a semi-aquatic, and can¬ 
not endure to be dry at the roots. Let the 
young plants, from the time they first vegetate, 
have plenty of light, but do not allow the sun 
when at all powerful to come upon them with¬ 
out shading ; give air in the middle of the day, 
and syringe overhead in the afternoons ; when 
they have made a couple of leaves 1 in. long, 
move them singly into thumb pots, and after¬ 
wards pot them into larger pots as required 
and treat them exactly as recommended 
above. 


4499 ._ 01 eanders from Seed.— Sow in 
April in well-drained 6 in. pots, in a compost of 
sandy leaf-mould and loam in equal proportions. 
Cover the pots with a piece of glass, aud shade 
from hot sun, never allowing the soil to become 
dry. When large enough to handle, prick them 
out some eight in a 6-in. pot, and when well 
established inure to full sun to mature the 
growth. The following March shift them singly 
into small pots, and repot again when these b«- 
come full of roots.—J. C. 

4489 .—How to Treat Oleanders.— 
It may be useful to “ Septentrionale,” who 
asks how to treat Oleanders raised from seed, 
to know how I managed to grow a large plant iu 
six weeks from a cutting. 1 placed the cutting in 
a common dark wine-bottle full of rain-water. 
The roots quite filled the bottle in six weeks. 
I then prepared a 12-in. pot with good loam, 
with nearly half common sifted sand mixed. 
Carefully breaking the bottle without injury to 
the roots, I potted the plant, and placed it in a 
south-east window, watering when neces¬ 
sary. It continued to grow without any sup¬ 
port, till in the following summer it was 4 ft. 
high, and, finding no flowers showing, I enquired 
the reason, and w f as told the temperature of the 
room, ranging from 60° to 70 3 , was not warm 
enough to grow flowers on the Oleanders. I 
gave the plant to a friend who has a greenhouse 
with sufficient heat. Last summer it was trained 
along the roof of the greenhouse, where it 
bore lovely, double, pink, odorous flowers.— 
Erjxa. 

4544 .—Treatment of Epacris.— Pro¬ 
pagate from cuttings of the tips of the shoots 
when from 1 in. to 2 in. in length. Insert them 
in sand under a bell-glass in spring or early sum¬ 
mer, putting three or four round a small pot. 
Sandy, fibry peat suits them best. They are 
better kept in turf pits than in the open air 
during the summer, as the sun striking upon 



the pots is apt to scorch the roots. If set out- 
of-doors the pots should be plunged in ashes. 
The plants should be cut back after flowering, 
and kept close until new growth commences. 
The latter part of August is a good time to re¬ 
pot old plants.— Ashtead. 

4481.—Old Primulas.— Keep them quite 
cool, and give them plenty of air all through 
the spring, exposing them to the full sun. In 


and such things to be eaten by grubs. They 
breed in the leaf-mould, and are often found 
very troublesome when much of this is employed 
for potting. You appear to be much infested, 
and we can only advise that the perfect insect 
be caught and destroyed where found.—J. C. 

4546. — Sericographis Ghiesbregh- 
tiana. —This is easily propagated from cuttings 
put in sand under a glass, and afterwards re¬ 


the summer the bes* place is a cold frame, where , potted into a mixture of peat and loam. This 


they are to be freely exposed, but protected 
against heavy rains. Give enough water only 
to prevent shrivelling until July, and then shift 
into the next-sized pots. Shade a little from 
the hot sun, but expose to its full influence from 
the beginning of September, and draw the light 
off on mild nights.—J. C. 

4482.— Scarlet Passion-flower.— If the 
plant is a large one, thin out the weakly shoots, 


being a stove'plant requires to be kept indoors. 
Summer temperature, 60° to 85 Q ; winter tem¬ 
perature, 48° to 55®.—Ashtead. 

4529.—Tabernsemontana and Scutel¬ 
laria. —The former is propagated from cuttings 
of half-ripened shoots in the beginning of sum¬ 
mer in sand under a bell-glass, and in a moist 
bottom-heat ; fibry peat and lumpy loam, with a 
fair proportion of sand, and small pieces of 


and cut back the strong ones to about two-thirds | charcoal to keep it porous. Winter temperature, 


of their length. When in full growth in the 


55° ; summer temperature, 60° to 85°. 

latter seeds and 


Flamingo Plant (Anthurium Scherzerianum). 


summer give plenty of water and syringe freely 
in hot, dry w eather. Train the shoots so that 
each one gets tho benefit of the full light, and 
admit plenty of air when the weather is at all 
favourable. The l’assion-flower likes plenty of 
heat and air, and a free supply of water at the 
roots when growing.—J. C. B. 

4451.— Water-tanks Indoors.— We do 
not advise you to employ a wooden trough ; we 
have had some experience of such ana much 
trouble at times, for there is a continual danger 
of leakage. We would rather of the two build 
a brick tank, lined with cement. The bricks 
are to be laid in mortar, and three coats of 
cement must be given at intervals. The cheap¬ 
est affair would be empty paraffin casks sawn in 
two, burnt out inside, and a tap fixed in the 
bottom for drawing off the water from time to 
time, thus renewing it. There is no need to 
paint the inside. What we should recommend, 
however, if cost is no great object, is a galva¬ 
nised iron tank with a tap in it. Suitable sub¬ 
jects consist of Calla a?thiopica, Aponogeton 
distachyon, Pontederia crassipes, Cyperus alter- 
nifolius, Nymphreapygmeea, Pontederia cordata, 
Lymnantherum nympnseoides, and Vallisneria 
spiralis.—G. C. 

4507.— Maggots in Cyclamens.— It is no 
uncommon occurrence for the roots of Primulas 


The 
divi¬ 
sions in spring, and the 
evergreen kinds by cut¬ 
tings under a hand- 
light ; peat, loam, and 
silver sand. Some are 
very tender and require 
stove and greenhouse 
treatment.— Ashtead. 

4547. — Pleroma 
sarmentosa— This is 
propagated by cuttings 
of half-ripened orstubby 
side shoots, in sand un¬ 
der a bell-glass, plunged 
into a little bottom- 
heat, lifting the glass at 
night to prevent damp¬ 
ing. Afterwards pot 
into a sandy, fibry heat 
with a little loam (in 
nobbles), broken pots 
and charcoal to keep 
the soil open. Winter 
temperature, 48° to 55°; 
summer temperature, 60 3 
to 85°.— Ashtead. 

4405.— Tradescan- 
tia discolor.— Propa¬ 
gate in spring. The com¬ 
post may consist of two- 
thirds good loam and 
one-third peat, with 
enough sand to keep 
the whole open. Then 
have a few 4-in. pots 
prepared by having tnem 
well drained in the bot¬ 
tom with a little Moss or 
the roughest part of the 
compost laid over the 
drainage. Then fill up 
the pots with the soil, 
previously put through 
a ^-in. sieve to within 
1 in. of the rim, with a 
little silver sand finely 
sifted on the top, leaving room to hold water. 
The cuttings should be taken off tho points of 
the shoots with four or five leaves attached, 
removing two of the lower ones in making the 
cutting. They may be put in, five in a pot, and 
allowed to remain, or they may be inserted 
thickly in a pan or pot and potted off when 
rooted in the compost previously recommended. 
If there is accommodation for plunging them in 
a little bottom-heat they will root in little more 
than a week. Plants for preserving in winter 
are best struck by cuttings in the months of 
July or August, and look much nicer as they get 
divested of leaves at the bottom, when they have 
a long period of growth. Being a stove plant, it 
requires a temperature of 65°, falling 5° lower 
at night, though I believe it will succeed in a 
lower temperature.—S. J. 

4239.— Propagating Diosmas. —Takeoff 
cuttings in August or September and pot them 
off in May or June following. This is the plan 
which I adopt, and I have little or no difficulty 
in getting good plants. I have at the present 
time no less than eighteen cuttings, which were 
taken off last September. They are looking very 
healthy at present, but I shall not pot them off 
until they commence to break new wood. I si 
then pot them in 3-in. pots, using good pot 
soil mixed with rotten hotbed dung, leaf-m< 
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and silver sand, shifting them into larger pots 
as required, and watering moderately.—T. B. B. s 
Plymouth . 

4510.—Double Geraniums from Seed. 
—It is a mistake to suppose that seed of the 
double Geranium does not ripen in this country. 
The Messrs. Pearson, of the Chilwell Nursery, 
Nottingham, have raised some of the best doubles, 
both in habit and bloom, of the present day, and 
I have now a batch of plants growing, the results 
of seeds which I saved in a small greenhouse 
situated over 758 ft. above sea level, and we are 
not too much favoured with sunshine here, 
north-we*t of Yorkshire. I have also two seed¬ 
lings in bloom, the seed of which was hybridised 
last May, and sown as soon as ripe. They are 
both very fine doubles, and one of them a great 
improvement on Wonderful. —Expebto Cxede. 

4500. — Propagating Clematis and 
Lapagerias.— The Clematis is grafted on 
roots of C. flammula or any free-growing kind in 
February. Cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
may also be taken off in August, inserted firmly 
in sandy loam, and kept quite cool and moist. 
Some of them will generally strike. Lapagerias 
are propagated by laying the shoots made 
during the past summer in peat, cutting partly 
through each joint, and pegging it firmly into 
the soil. December is the best time for so 
doing. By the following autumn the cut por¬ 
tions will have emitted roots, and each eye will 
have formed a plant, and may be cut off and 
potted.—J. C. B. 

4485. — Stephanotis from Seed.— The 
seed requires a brisk bottom-heat to get it up 
well, although with care it may be raised fairly 
well in the ordinary temperature of a warm 
house. Sow in sandy peat in well-drained 
pots, cover with a pane of glass, and keep 
the soil nicely moist until the young 
plants appear. When large enough to handle 
pot off into thumb pots, and keep them in a 
warm position near the glass, maintaining a 
moist atmosphere. Towards the latter end of 
August give more air to mature growth, and 
winter in a temperature of 55°, keeping the 
soil just moist. In March shift into 2£*in. pots, 
and treat as before.—C. 

4463.— Ornamental-leaved Begonias. 
—Place them now in a light position and keep 
the soil just moist, and as soon as growth has 
fairly commenced cut them off about 4 in. from 
the top and insert them nearly to the leaves in 
fine, well-sandy peat in small pots. Place them 
in a warmth of 65 p , shade, and keep the soil 
moist. They will then make roots up the stem, 
and may be shifted on.—J. C. 

4477.—Culture of Bougainvilleas.— 
This plant requires liberal treatment during the 
summer—plenty of heat, light, and moisture, 
and a season of rest in a comparatively low 
temperature. Prune baok early in the year, 
place in a temperature of 55° to 60°, and when 
growth commences shift into a compost of good 
loam and peat, well sanded. Water liberally 
when in full growth, and well expose in early 
autumn to light and air to ripen up the wood. 
Winter in an intermediate house, giving just 
enough water to keep the wood from shrivelling 
and the roots from suffering.—C. 

4465. — Fancy Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias. —Fuchsias : Avalanche, Champion 
of the World, Miss Lucy Finnis, Tower of Lon¬ 
don, Mrs. H. Cannell, Kingsburyana, La Neige, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, Alpha, Prince Leopold, 
The Albert Memorial, and Captain Boyton. 
Geraniums : Jeanette, Polar Star, Phyllis, 
Clementine, Godfrey Turner, Countess of Dud¬ 
ley, Lucy, Princess Alexandra, Lord of the 
Isles, Marguerite, Princess Teck, and Cloth of 
Silver. 


THB COMING WBBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, April 4 to 9. 

Boxing and potting Pelargoniums. Propagating Ver¬ 
benas, Mesombryanthemums, Lobelias, and Ageratnms. 
Planting out Gladioli. Shifting Strawberries, the fruits 
of which are swelling, Into a warmer house, and moving 
those which are ripening fruit into a cool Vinery, in order 
to Improve their flavour. Tying and stopping the shoots 
of Cucumbers. Top-dressing Strawberry beds, and mak- 
Ing hotbed in Pine pit on which to plant Melons. 
Sowing Major Clarke's Celery in boxes in frames. Pre¬ 
paring old Rhubarb ground for Potatoes. Sowing 
Voltflh’s Self-protecting Broocoli and Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower in frames. /f*laiSting_ MyaW'syrjpUflj Potato, 
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and preparing sets for the main field crop. Pricking 
out Tomatoes from seed pans into boxes for planting 
out-of-doors in June. 

Glasshouses. 

A thorough root examination of all specimen 
Heaths and other hard-wooded plants should 
be made early in this month ; and if there is any 
doubt about their balls of earth being dry in the 
centre, they should be soaked in tubs of soft 
water till every part is moistened. The early- 
flowering Heaths, such as Erica Cavendishi 
and the different varieties of E. ventricosa, must 
not be allowed to suffer from the want of water 
now when the flowers are formed, otherwise 
many of them will not come to perfection. 
Chorozemas, Eriostemons, and other free-grow¬ 
ing plants, should be slightly pruned now when 
they have finished blooming, and should receive 
a liberal shift, when they will soon start into 
free growth again and quiokly make large speci¬ 
mens. Camellias making their growth must be 
liberally treated with water at the root, and the 
atmosphere around them should be kept moist; 
during bright weather, too. a shading of some 
kind must be placed over them. A good stock 
of the autumn-blooming Sedum purpureum 
should now be potted ana placed in cold frames. 
These will be found very useful for the conser¬ 
vatory daring September. 

liilies in pots will now demand attention. 
It is a very common occurrence to let them remain 
too long in a heated greenhouse so that the 
shoots get drawn ; where this is permitted to 
occur no treatment during the season will re¬ 
medy the defect, which generally endB in the 
bottom leaves turning yellow and falling off 
before the flowers are open. To avoid thiB the 
plants should be moved to cold frames if pos¬ 
sible as soon as they show above the Boil; here 
they should be kept with their tops close up to 
the glass ; the lights should be drawn com¬ 
pletely off during the day—unless there is 
danger of the soil getting saturated by too great 
a downpour of rain—putting them on again at 
night, but leaving them tilted, so. as to allow an 
abundance of air when there is no likelihood of 
frost. The frames should be placed where they 
will get all the sun and light possible. If frames 
be not available, instead of keeping the plants 
to get drawn in a house, put them under a south 
wall with a slight framework over to protect 
from froBt, laying the pots down on their sides 
when the weather is very wet. Where a good 
selection of Lilies is made they are essentially 
amateurs’ plants, as they afford a succession of 
bloom lasting a considerable time, and are 
easily grown, providing a few essentials are not 
lost sight of. To the fact of their not dying 
right out when subjected to unsuitable treat¬ 
ment may be attributed their being frequently 
seen in very poor condition. 

Flower Garden. 

It will now be a good time to make notes of 
what plants have withstood the winter best, and 
that have made the best display early enough 
to be called spring flowers; for unless an early 
start is made by filling the beds with the hardi¬ 
est subjects progressively as they become vacant, 
or the plants in them exhausted, there is little 
chance of what is called summer bedding being 
effective until the most enjoyable part of the 
season is over. All beds or borders that have 
been manured and dug up roughly will now be 
in excellent condition for planting, and should be 
forwarded as far as possible by planting edgings of 
some hardy or partially hardy plants now so much 
used for that purpose, more especially succulents 
that have been wintered in cold frames, the spaces 
thus vacated being now required for hardening 
off plants of a tender character. Avoid cold 
draughts in the case of all plants recently re¬ 
moved from warm structures, and only use water 
that has been chilled, as plants of all kinds are 
even more liable to injury from sudden changes 
or chills at the root than from anything that 
can happen to the top growth. Sowings may 
now be made of Sweet Peas, Convolvulus major, 
Tropaeolums of various sorts, Mignonette, and 
many kinds of annuals; for a dry time for seed 
sowing is a great boon, and leaves the soil in 
good condition for rapid development of the 
young plants, when a genial change to milder 
showery weather sets in. See that recently- 
transplanted trees and shrubs are securely 
staked, and avoid the necessity for much water 
at the ro ^ 1 timely application of a mulching 
of $ ( ' sun a rays are powerful. 


and east winds extract moisture from the ou 
very rapidly; cut Grass verges, and keep all 
walks and footpaths in good condition. 

Differing Herbaceous Borders.—The 
only impediment that should be recognised in a 
herbaceous border is a four-tined steel fork, and 
if one be obtainable that has seen some service 
all the better, as it will be in every way more 
suited for the work than a new one. Of course,* 
it is presumed that during the frosty weather, 
as before recommended, a dressing of well- 
decayed and tolerably concentrated manure had 
been applied. All, therefore, that is necessary 
in the way of digging will be to turn in the 
manure to a depth of 3 in., or just sufficient to 
get it covered with soil; by following out this 
suggestion the fact will be practically endorsed 
that, as a rule, herbaceous plants enjoy a firm 
and andisturbed freedom in which to grow, and 
you will avoid the risk of the destruction that 
always follows the use of the spade. Now, just 
as the crowns are beginning to show signs of 
life, and bulbous plants are well out of the 
ground, is the time for this operation. 

Carnations and Piootees.— Those in¬ 
tending to plant beds of Carnations may still do 
so ; but when getting the plants from the nur¬ 
sery it is best to state that they are required 
for open-air culture ; many varieties are weak 
growers, and do not succeed so well in the open 
ground as they do in pots. A good proportion 
of those planted in beds should be seifs. Some 
of the rose and scarlet seifs are exceedingly 
beautiful, and seifs sported from Dan Godfrey 
and Sybil grow with astonishing vigour. There 
is also a purple named Daniel Delworth, the 
colour of which is rich, and the growth very 
strong. It may not be generally known that 
many of the flake and bizarre Carnations go back 
to the original self colours, in which state many 
of them are very beautiful. 

Hollyhocks.—Plant these out in the poai’ 
tions in which they are to flower when ready— 
that is, as soofi as they have filled the 
pots with roots in which they have been placed, 
and have been inured to the co Id by 
the lights being drawn off the frames night 
and day for a few days before putting them out. 
See that the roots are rather moist when put 
out. Place some rotten manure round the 
plants to prevent the soil from becoming dry. 
Red spider is often troublesome when the plants 
have been reared in heat, but the leaves ought 
to be cleansed before the plants are put out. 

Pansies in Beds.— These are now grow¬ 
ing freely and produoing flowers on the plants 
that have been wintered in pots. If it is in¬ 
tended to have a good display six weeks or so 
after this, these early flowers must be picked off, 
and the stems must also be pegged down as they 
increase in growth. Stir the surface of the 
ground if required. 

Phloxes, Delphiniums, &c.— These 
are now making rapid growth, and sticks must 
be placed to the stems to prevent them from 
being snapped by the wind. A large plant of a 
Delphinium may throw up a dozen or a score of 
stems ; many of the weaker ones may be re¬ 
moved ; but, by carefully training ont the stems, 
and supporting two or three by means of a 
stoutish stick, six or eight sticks may be re¬ 
quired for one plant— a better plan than bind¬ 
ing up the whole like a faggot, with one stick 
in the centre. Phloxes are treated in the same 
way. 

Hardy and Half-hardy Ferns.—These 
will now be pushing up their young fronds, 
and where well sheltered from spring frosts, 
should at once have any protection, such as 
Bracken or any similar covering, removed from 
their crowns. If their winter covering be 
allowed to remain on after they once make a 
start, it is almost impossible to remove it with¬ 
out damaging the young growth, the effects of 
which will be seen for the rest of the season. 
In the case of the more tender varieties this may 
be 1 replaced by a mulching of half-decayed 
leaves, which will not only afford the necessary 

S rotection now, but will be of great benent 
uring the summer by giving a gentle stimulus 
to the roots besides keeping them in a uniform 
state as to moisture. As the fronds protrude 
through this they should have the addi¬ 
tional shelter of a few branches of evergreens 
stuck round them, so m to ward off cutting 
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winds and late spring frosts, that would other¬ 
wise be fatal to tne young growth. Evon 
the hardiest are very liable to injury 
just as they are unfolding their fronds, 
and, therefore, the site for the out-door 
Fernery should be as sheltered as possible. 
Where it is desired to divide and increase any, 
or to effect a re-arrangement, now is the best 
time to commence such operations, as at no 
season do Ferns transplant so readily, and with 
so little check to their future development, as 
when they are just beginning to grow. In 
dividing them, it should be done with a sharp 
instrument, making a clean cut right through 
the roots. See that each piece has a separate 
crown, or that the fleshy roots of such as creep 
under the surface have the necessary eyes to 
push into growth. Where peat is not easily 
accessible in sufficient quantity to mix with the 
loam for the purpose of planting the more choice 
kinds, it may be substituted by a good dressing 
of leaf •soil, which answers almost equally well. 
If the latter can be obtained in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to top-dress each of the plants they will 
be materially benefited. Those who contem¬ 
plate planting out any supposed half-hardy 
varieties shoiud wait tall all clanger from spring 
frostB is over, and meantime the plants should 
be retarded as much as possible, that they may 
grow altogether in the positions assigned them, 
as that would afford them a much better chance 
of establishing themselves. Several of the best 
of the of the greenhouse kinds will stand out 
in loose well-drained soil with slight protection 
daring the winter. 

Vegetables. 

Late Peas. —In the majority of soils these 
are best sown in trenches made something 
similar to those for Celery. It is an advantage 
to have the trenches prepared a month or six 
weeks before it is necessary to sow the Peas, 
especially if the summer should turn out to be 
dry. In gardens, however, where close and 
continuous cropping must be adopted, it is often 
requisite that late Peas should follow Broccoli 
or some other crops, that cannot be removed till 
just before the ground is required for the Peas, 
and in that case, if it is possible to clear off a 
row here and there at suitable intervals apart, 
it will be advisable to do so. In planting the 
Broccoli, by marking where the Pea rows will 
come, and at each of those places planting a row 
of some kind of Broccoli that will turn in during 
March or April, making some little allowance 
for the variation of the seasons, this might easily 
be done. In preparing trenches for Peas, they 
should be, if possible, from 15 in. to 18 in. wide 
and 1 ft. deep, and from 4 in. to 6 in. of manure 
should be placed in the bottom of them, and 
thoroughly incorporated with the next foot of 
soil beneath. Some portion of the soil taken 
out should then be returned, in order that the 
trench may not be more than 6 in. below the 
level of the surrounding soil. This will be ample 
for watering, and deeper trenches only lessen 
the depth of soil available for the roots of the 
plants. The thorough and deep incorporation 
of the manure in the bottom of tne trenches is, 
however, an important matter, as it tends to 
encourage the roots to descend beyond the 
influence of heat and drought, and, consequently, 
they are rendered less liable to the attacks of 
mildew. Where sticks are easily obtained, tall 
Peas are better than dwarf ones, and Ne Plus 
Ultra, of tall kinds, and British Queen, are still 
two of the best, and for late use they may be 
planted in quantities at intervals of a fortnight 
from the 1st of May till the middle of June. 


Cucumbers. —Bearing plants should be 
gone over three times a week, for the purpose of 
stopping, thinning, and regulating the growths, 
as the quality of the fruit depends in a great 
measure upon the full and healthy development 
of the foliage. To some this constant attention 
may seem superfluous ; but when we take into 
account the rapid growth that may be secured 
in a dose moist temperature of 70° to 90°, that 
every bearing shoot should be pinched when it 
has made one joint beyond the fruit, and that 
frequent manipulation prevents waste of growth 
and economises time, it will be found that the 
Well-managed Cucumber house, like the well- 
managed garden, is the cheapest. Encourage 
the formation of roots by keeping up a bottom- 
beat of 80° to 85* end frequent top-dressings 
with good compost, somewhat heavier than that 
recommended lor winter m«qW tr 
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| good diluted liquid some degrees warmer than 
the bed, and fill the evaporating pans with it 
two or three times a week. It will be neces¬ 
sary to syringe twice a day, wetting every avail¬ 
able surface, as a means of keeping the plants 
in health and free from insects; to avoid 
shading if the fruit can be kept from scalding ; 
and to keep the interior of the house clean and 
free from all decaying matter. Sowings may 
now be made of ridge and other hardy kinds 
for planting out after Potatoes and under hand 
glasses. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Ferns. —These are fine subjects for the Bhady 
window of a quiet room, but they will not do 
any good where a fire is often burning, or there 
is any draught or current of air. They do well 
in pots. These should be small, that is, as 
small as the rootB will comfortably go in, for 
Ferns cannot bear a lot of unoccupied soil about 
their roots, at least when in pots. Use plenty 
of drainage, broken crocks, and pot firmly. 
Two parts peat, one part loam, and one of 
sand is a good compost; but some Ferns like 
more loam and some more'peat. For moderate¬ 
sized plants, 5-in. pots are the most useful. 
Use the compost in rather a rough state, not 
broken up too finely. The following Ferns are 
suitable for window culture : 


Hardy Ferns. 

Adi an turn CapDlus-venerls Lastrea montana 

(Maiden-hair) *Osmunda regalia (Royal 

Asplenlum Adiantum ni- Fern) 

gram (Black Malden- Polypodium vulgare (corn- 
hair Spleenwort) mon Polypody) 

Asplenlum marinum (Sea Polystichum aculeatum 
Spleenwort) (Shield Fern) 

* Asplenlum Ruta muraria *Polystichumangulare(Soft 
(Wall Rue) Fern) 

Asplenlum Trichomanes ^Polystichum capense 
♦Athyrium Fillx - foemina * proliferum 

(Lady Fern), of this there *3colopendrium vulgare 
are many elegant varie- (Hart's-tongue) of this 


ties 

Blechnum spicant (Hard 
Fern) 

Ceterach offlcinanun(Scale 
Fern) 

# Lastrea dilatata (Broad 
Buckler Fern) 

* Lastrea Filix-mas (Male 
Fern) 


there are many varie¬ 
ties, and crispum, edges 
beautifully crisped or 
fringed 
marginatum 
multifldum, fronds fre¬ 
quently forked or di¬ 
vided 
laceratum 


All are extremely elegant. Those marked * are 
especially easy to cultivate. These will all do 
in any shady window, and will stand a little 
frost in winter well, but they should be kept 
moderately dry at that season, especially 
deciduous kinds, such as the Lady Fern, with 
others. These hardy Ferns will do rather best 
n a more loamy soil than the more tender kinds ; 
in fact, make the soil as nearly similar to that 
in which they are found growing naturally as 
you can. Ox 


Greenhouse Ferns, the following are 
good : Adiantum cuneatum and A. Ridgworthi, 
Asplenium bulbiferum, Davallia canariensis, 
Davallia Novae Zealandise, Doodia media, 
Lomaria gibba, Nephrodium molle, Niphobolus 
lingua, Onychium japonicum, Polystichum 
flexum, Pteris cretica, Pteris serrulata. 

The lovely Todea superba may be grown in a 
case or under a bell-glass, and with care many 
other greenhouse Ferns could be made to do well 
with either of these aids. But all these green¬ 
house kinds need great care to do at all well; i 
but if you do not succeed very well at first do 
not despair, but be patient and Jay again. 
Ferns are slow-growing things, and especially 
slow in establishing themselves. Do not use 
too large pots, and do not overwater the Ferns, 
yet keep moist. Vigorous specimens in health 
and full growth may have plenty, so that it can 
always drain freely away, but with any that 
are not strong or looking well be careful, as too 
much moisture does more harm than good. You 
must have shutters or good thick curtains 
to keep the frost away from these 
in winter, for though most greenhouse 
Ferns will stand much more cold than 


most people suppose, yet actual frost will 
finish up the majority of them very speedily. 
In severe weather keep them quiet and ary, and 
only just take the chill off the water that must 
be used, whereas in summer, when they are 
growing, use it almost warm. Be sure and keep 
the foliage always clean by frequent sprinklings 
or regular washings in summer, though in winter 
i the fronds shouldT not he wet muon, and the 


large-leaved sorts may be frequently but very 
gently sponged. Keep the atmosphere of the 
room as sweet and moist as you can, consistent 
with not injuring the furniture, &o. From 
October to March we should prefer to move 
these Ferns to a’sunny window, if there was one 
available. 

Ficus elastioa (the India-rubber plant).— 
This is a capital town plant; its leaves are so 
large, smooth, and leatnery that they can be 
easily and frequently cleansed by sponging, Ac. 
Give the plants a moderate shift into pots 1^ in. 
or 2 in. larger when required. Spring is the 
best time to perform this operation, just when 
growth is commencing. Provide good drainage, 
and use three parts of loam, one peat, and a little 
leaf-soil, with plenty of sand; make this rather 
fine, and pot firmly. Water pretty freely when 
in growth, but keep dryish when at rest. These 
plants are better under than over-potted; there¬ 
fore, do not shift them unless they need it. 
Either a Bhady or sunny window is suitable. 
When pot-bound give weak manure water 
occasionally, if in growth. These cannot be 
propagated without heat. Cuttings of three 
jointB taken off in summer, the lowest leaf 
removed, and planted in sandy soil in pots, tying 
the leaves together, and placing in a close frame 
or house with heat of 75° or SO , or even under 
a bell-glass, will generally root freely; and every 
eye, taken off with its leaf, and treated simi¬ 
larly, burying about £ in. deep, will make a 
plant. 

Ficus Oooperi, very similar, but bearing 
large egg-shaped fruit, and F. Parcelli, with 
vanegated Fig-shaped leaves, are both desirable 
and suitable for town culture. In fact, all the 
Ficus or Fig family do well. 


FRUIT. 


POT VINES IN SMALL GARDENS. 

In many gardens with only a small glasshouse 
attached to the dwelling there is seldom suffi¬ 
cient room to plant out Vines to any great ex¬ 
tent, and as the holders of these often desire a 
few Grapes of their own cultivation, the best, 
easiest, and moBt profitable way is to grow the 
Vines in pots. In miscellaneous plant houses it 
is difficult to rear the young Vines into a fruit- 
bearing state ; therefore, it is generally advis¬ 
able to procure ready-grown’fruiting canes from 
some respectable nurseryman, the outlay in this 
way being a small consideration if future returns 
be taken at all into account. The principal 
thing to bear in mind in choosing Vines is to 
seleot varieties which are easily managed. The 
varieties of Black Hamburgh are the safest to 
deal with amongst the dark-fruiting kinds; 
white-fruiting sorts may consist of Royal Mus¬ 
cadine, Foster’s Seedling, Buckland’s Sweet¬ 
water, the Duke of Buccleuch, and the Ducheaa 
of Buccleuch. The latter is small in berry com¬ 
pared with that of the Duke of Bucoleuch, but 
for producing quantities of bunches there is no 
Grape that can excel the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
an important advantage to those of inadequate 
space for the cultivation of Grapes. 

Before placing the Vines in their selected 
positions, wash every inch of the canes with 
soft soap and water, using a hard brush. When 
the roots are close to the surface do not distnrb 
them, but remove any Ioobo soil and replace it 
with a layer of moderately fresh cow manure ; 
they are then ready for starting into growth, 
and should be arranged where they can receive 
as much sunlight and heat as possible, which 
are mostly to be obtained at the extreme end of 
the house, and sometimes against the wall of 
the dwelling ; and as Vines do not spoil either 
the growth or appearance of other climbers, 
a cane may often be trained with advantage 
into any spare corner. About the beginning of 
April is quite early enough to start the Vines 
into growth ; little or no fire-heat is necessary 
at this time, and they have the whole summer 
before them in which to swell and ripen their 
fruit. Plenty of sun-heat and abundance of 
light are of great assistance to the inexperienced 
Grape-grower. 

To do justice to the other inmates the Vines 
cannot be started quickly at first j and this is a 
decided advantage as when growth takes place 
in moderation it is not so liable to become weak, 
straggling, and unfruitful* In fine weather the 
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temperature should be about 55° at night; and 
in colder weather it may be 10° lower without 
affecting the Vines ; but there is one course 
which must be avoided as much as possible, and 
that is to keep them very close and warm for a 
week or two, and then expose them suddenly to 
a much colder atmosphere. The side-shoots 
must have some support as soon as they are 6 
in. long, and do not tie them too firmly. Pinch 
or stop each shoot one or two leaves beyond the 
bunch ; and there should not be allowed to 
remain on each Vine more than six bunches. Do 
not cut any off until it can be distinctly seen 
which are the best formed, and thin the berries 
as soon as they are well established. Too many 
should not be cut out at first, but at the same 
time see that one berry does not interfere with 
the swelling of the other ; in most cases at least 
one-half is not too many to take out. 

After this, give a little manure water three 
times a week until the fruit begins to ripen, 
when nothing but clean water should be used 
Guano in a liquid state is the best kind of 
manure which can be used, and it has no offen¬ 
sive smell. At no time must pot Vines be 
allowed to want water ; and when the fruit is 
colouring, a free circulation of air should pass 
around them, but in the summer-time Grapes 
swell and ripen well in pots with the same treat¬ 
ment in the way of air and heat as conservatory 
flowering plants, and in this way summer Grapes 
might be grown in every small conservatory in 
the country. When the Vines have produced 
one crop, it is very seldom they are worth fruit¬ 
ing again in the same pots. M. 


4537. — Renovating Black Currant 
Trees. —It is difficult to say what is best to do 
with old Black Currant trees. My plan is to 
grub them up and burn them, and plant the 
ground with a new stock of young vigorous 
trees. Butin “ G. C. B.V’ case, perhaps, the 
trees may not be very old, and it seems pro¬ 
bable that the soil is exhausted and poor, and 
only requires nourishment. “ G. C. B.” cannot 
do better than dig a trench round each tree 1 
ft. deep and 1 ft. wide, taking care not to go so 
near the roots as to cut them ; fill up the trench 
with cow manure ; also covering the roots of 
the trees with the same to the depth of 6 in. 
Then during the spring and summer water the 
roots well with soap-suds and chamber refuse, 
or any other liquid manure convenient, and at 
once take out with a sharp pruning knife all thin 
weak wood, in all cases taking the whole 
branch out. By the end of summer they should 
have much stout new wood, which is sure to 
yield a good crop of fruit next year. Keep up 
the system of mulching every year, as Black 
Currants revel in strong nourishment.—G. C. 

4541.— Mixed Vineries.— If one or more 
of the Hamburgh Vines can be separated from 
the others and surrounded with a warmer 
atmosphere, not by fits and starts, but steady 
and suitable for healthy growth, then, of course, 
the crop will be hastened. Curtains of thick,’ 
closely-woven material mightanswer thepurpose, 
and a lamp might supply the warmth. Nearly 
all kinds of soft-wooded plants, such as Fuchsias, 
&c., may be grown under Vines if the shade is 
not too dense. In the latter case not much 
besides Ferns and Mosses would thrive.—E. H. 


Chopped Furze v. Mice.— From ex¬ 
perience I can testify that chopped Furze forms 
a complete preventive to the ravages of mice 
among either Crocuses or Peas. The first year 
during which we occupied a new house and 

g arden I had all my Crocuses quite oaten away 
y mice, but after that I always placed a layer 
of Furze over the roots before filling in with the 
Roil, and they werenever afterwards touched.— 
M. A. 


Destroying Slugs.— For this purpose no 
dressing is so effectual as lime. I dust the 
ground all over, as well as the plants, every 
three or four days if the weather is wet, or if 
dry once a week, and usually two or three dress¬ 
ings are sufficient to save most crops; but, 
should the depredations continue, I persevere in 
the lime-dustings, stirring the ground with a 
hoe previous to applying them. The lime should 
be quick, but reduced to a powder, an 
after a few days’ exposure in a she- 1 . 
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Sparrows in Garden.— Nothing, so far 
as my experience goes, has proved so effectual 
in keeping sparrows off seeds, &c., as black 
thread. Last spring the whole of my yellow and 
white Crocuses, Primroses, and Snowdrops 
were completely destroyed by these mischevous 

f ;sts ; this year, before the Crocuses flowered, 
ran a double line of black thread, which is 
invisible, over them about 3 in. or 4 in. from the 
ground ; they are now all in full bloom, and 
not one so protected has been touched, whilst a 
stray clump of yellow Crocuses, which I omitted 
to guard, was pecked to pieces directly the 
flowers developed themselves. Rows of Peas, 
young Lettuces, .tc., I have found to be equally 
safe if guarded in the same way. The thread 
should in all cases be kept near the ground at 
about the height mentioned. Birds do not like 
anything to touch their wings, and are 
frightened at feeling the thread.—\V. H. M. 


FLOWERS. 

THE BEST OF THE GENTIANS. 

Of these beautiful hardy garden plants there 
are two sections—the fixst, of strong easily- 
grown kinds, suitable for borders ; and the 
second, of the dwarfer kinds, which should be 
grown on the rock gardens, or in borders or beds 
devoted to choioe dwarf plants. The Willow 
Gentian, which we now figure, some of the 
American perennial kinds, and those with her¬ 
baceous roots generally grow ireely in good 
moist soil in borders. So does the well-kuown 
Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), which should be 



Crested Gentian (Gentiana septemflda). 


grown in every garden ; being, however, dwarf 
m habit and large and splendid in bloom, it is 
used as an edging plant. It is well to form 
carpets of this in parts of the rock garden or on 
raised borders, in which position it will be seen 
to the best advantage planted in deep moist 
loam. 

The other type of Gentian, represented most 
familiarly by the Vernal Gentian (Gentiana 
vorna), is by no means so difficult of cultivation 
as is commonly supposed. Want of moisture in 
the soil, free exposure to sun and air, are the 
main causes of failure. In the cool natural 
pastures and uplands, where the plant thrives 
in a wild state, it is rarely subjected to such 
drought as in a parched, cracked, and baked 
border. Deep, moist, sandy loam will suit it 
perfectly ; if the surface be strewn with bits of 
broken stone, it is prevented from cracking and 
parching, as it often does when bare. Well- 
rooted plants should be secured to begin with. 
It is important that the plant be not over¬ 
shadowed or overrun by tall or straggling bor¬ 
der flowers. This is easily guarded against by 
associating with it plants somewhat resembling 
it in stature. These various conditions observed, 
the Vernal Gentian will soon spread into strong 
tufts and take care of itself from year to year, 
forming carpets on the rock garden and small 
beds or edgings on the level ground. The con¬ 
ditions it requires frequently occur in our 
gardens, particularly in elevated or seashore 
districts, and in these it may be grown as edgings 
to groups of dwarf shrubs, &c. It is quite easily 
rr »wn in pots or pans of sandy loam plunged to 


the rim in the open air in a fully exposed spot 
in summer, and freely watered through the 

S 3 wing season. G. acaulis makes also a very 
ndsome pot plant. 

The Marsh Gentian (G. Pneumonanthe) is a 
true native of Britain, and one of our best plants, 
found on some of our heaths in moist, peaty soil, 
and must not be omitted from the mixed border. 
It increases slowly—in fact, no plant probably 
so improves by age and good culture. When 
strong enough to throw up several shoots it is an 
exceedingly attractive object. The flowers are 
blue inside, with vertical bards of a greenish- 
brown outside. Place it in moist peat or leaf 
mould, and do not disturb it, when it will grow 
a foot in height. Like many other of our best 
perennials, it requires to be thoroughly estab¬ 
lished to show its good qualities. It may in 
that case be increased by very careful division, 
but the safer way would undoubtedly be to buy 
from a nursery, and would probably be the 
cheapest in the end. 

The Willow Gentian (G. asclepiadea) prefers 
a sheltered position, either amongst low shrubs 
on the angle her ween two walls, and the slight 
shade afforded in that way is beneficial to it. 
Being herbaceous, it gives us no trouble, dying 
down out of harm’s way during our winters. 
Properly grown, it will spring up to 2 ft., and 
produce flowers freely, nearly the whole leng» h 
of the stem, of a good size, and of a deep purple- 
blue. We once saw a patch of it in Mr. Rawson's 
garden at Bromley, in Kent, 3 ft. to 4 ft. in 
diameter, and full of flower. The white variety 
is, with the exception of the colour of the 
flowers, almost the same, and requires similar 
treatment. G. cruciata is a very pretty dwarf 
species, not more than 6 in. in height, with 
dark blue flowers, produced in whorls, and, 
being of a vigorous constitution, requires no 
special care in cultivation. 

The Crested Gentian (G. septemfida) grows 
6 in. to 12 in. high, producing clusters of blue 
flowers, white inside, early in summer. It 
requires fine sandy loam and a warm corner of 
a border or rockery. 


SWEET PEAS. 

I have often observed, when these were grown 
for several seasons in succession on the same 
piece of ground, that they gradually dwindled 
and became weaker in growth. Change and 
rotation are, therefore, beneficial to them ; and, 
in most places, this can easily be given them. 
One of the most common varieties is the scarlet 
Invincible, the blooms of which are all of one 
colour and extremely showy ; this kind is often 
grown by itself, but I prefer to see varieties 
possessing other colours mingled with it, such 
as sorts that produce white, purple, lilac, bluish, 
and black blossoms, and when all are equally 
mixed in a single row they look exceedingly 
well. Where the borders along the edges of 
the walks in the kitchen garden are planted with 
flowers in summer it is always desirable that 
some kind of floral screen should divide the 
flower from the vegetable quarters, and for this 
purpose Sweet Peas are very valuable. In 
moderately rich soil they grow 6 feet high, and 
flower from the ground to the extreme points. 
In many instances they bloom so profusely that 
nothing but blossom is visible, and their long 
stems and exquisite odour render them great 
favourites for bouquet making, a purpose for 
which a very Bhort row will supply a profusion 
of flowers from July until the end of September. 

I have seen the seed sown in pots and brought 
on under the protection of a frame from about 
the beginning of April until the middle of May, 
when the young plants were planted out in rows 
early in the season, like ordinary Peas. This 
plan has the effect of bringing them into bloom 
a few weeks sooner than those sown in the open 
ground at the same time, but I do not think 
that those started in pots remain so long in bloom 
as those sown in the position which they are 
intended permanently to occupy. The seed 
should be sown in 3-inch deep drills not later 
than the beginning of April. The ground should 
previously be well manured with rotten dung, 
and, as I before stated, a change—although it 
should only be a foot from where they grew last 
year—is very advantageous to them. When the 
weather is backward about the time they appear 
above ground, the rods should be put in, and 
thus ward off cutting winds. I always like to 
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see Street Pees staked with clean Beech rods, 
sad not with rough-looking Spruce or Larch 
branches, which are not in keeping with the 
flowers during the summer. When the weather 
is exceedingly dry, liberal waterings of liquid 
manure help greatly to sustain their vigour. 
Every one may save his own seed by allowing a 
few of the first opened flowers to form pods, but 
the last blooms must not be depended on, as the 
frost generally nips the capsules before the seed 
is matured. After the seed has lain for a week 
or two, as it was gathered to dry, it may be 
cleaned and stored in a paper bag in a dry room 
until it is wanted the following Beason. 

It is singular that Sweet Peas are not oftener 
cultivated in pots for greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory decoration than we generally find them; 
they do as well, and are quite as ornamental in 
pots as elsewhere, and for mixing with other 
greenhouse subjects have an effect that is en¬ 
tirely their own. When it is intended to grow 
them thus they should be sown in 3-in. pots 
like those for planting out, and when they are 
ready they should be shifted into 7-in. or 8-in. 
pots, with a good quantity of manure about 
their roots to give them support; a deep cool 
frame, with the sashes removed, is a suitable 
place in which to grow them after they have 
been finally shifted. As soon as the growth 
becomes too long to support itself, or shortly 
before such a length is reached, five or six Birch 
twigs, from 3 ft. to 4 ft. long, should be put in as 
stake 3 to keep them up ; no tying or anything 
of the kind is needed, as they twine round and 
hold on by the twigs. All they require, from 
the time when the stakes are put jn until they 
are ready for the conservatory, is close attention 
in the way of giving water. All the perennial or 
Everlasting Peas, as they are often called, are 
well worth growing extensively in herbaceous 
borders. Lathyrus latifolins albus is the 
common white variety, and L. latifolius roseus, 
L. grandiflorus splendens, and L. rotundifolius 
are all showy kinds, which associate well with 
the annual sorts. Their blooms are larger than 
those I have previously described, not so sweetly 
scented, but equally suitable and useful for 
bouquet making. The whole may be raised from 
seed sown about this time, and a patch of them 
here and there amongst herbaceous plants has a 
fine appearance. They do not always bloom the 
first season after being sown, but strong roots 
are formed during that time, which ensure a 
profusion of flowers the following year. They 
require staking throughout the summer, and the 
straw should be cut away level with the ground 
when it decays in autumn. J. M. 


MARIGOLDS. 

As an autumn]flower the African Marigold is 
most valuable ; here it is brilliant and effective, 
not planted in masses, but in twos and threes. 
Where supported with sticks, to keep their 
heavy blooms from being blown to the ground, 
they serve to light up dark-coloured shrubs 
and surroundings admirably. It is simply im¬ 
possible to avoid admiring a fine African Mari¬ 
gold bloom ; but when a plant has several large 
flowers on it fully expanded, it commands at< 
tention. The French Marigold not only affords 
more variety of colour, but also variety of habit, 
the old coarse-growing, strong kinds sprawling 
about all over the ground ana needing, at least, 
a yard square of space for growth. These are 
very useful to plant out amongst shrubs where 
there are large vacant spaces that look all the 
better when filled with something. In these 
tall-growing kinds have hitherto been found the 
maroon and yellow-striped flowers so favoured 
In the north for exhibition purposes. That 
these, though small, are the prettiest of all the 
French flowers there can be no doubt, the mark¬ 
ings being so distinct and beautiful; but a good 
strain of these is by no means common, if what 
are generally seen growing in gardens afford cor¬ 
rect evidence. The Mangold wants plenty of 
keeping up to the proper standard of excellence, 
as it soon runs baclc, though those who grow it 
only as a garden plant are not concerned about 
the quality of the flowers. 

There is growing up steadily a striped strain, 
the plants Belonging to which are dense and 
compact; they form stout, erect bushes about 
12 in. in height and as much through. The 
flowers in this case are not yet quite so perfect 
as are those in the previous named section, hut 
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when fully fixed, as a season or two will inevit¬ 
ably effect, this strain will supersede all others, | 
as the flowers are larger ana fuller, and the j 
plants much more ornamental. Exhibition 
striped Marigolds are selected not for size, but 
entirely for marking, and I am not sure that the 
expert in dressing does not here occasionally 
display his manipulating powers and remove 
petals, in order that only a certain number may 
be seen, and these the best marked. Those 
who admire the French Marigold solely for its 
decorative qualities will find in these dwarf 
forms capital border, and even bedding plants, j 
In this last respect they have one drawback, as, 
let the strain be ever so good, the best that can 
be had, at least one-fourth of the plants will 
produce single or semi-double flowers, and these 
should, of course, be destroyed. If planted out 
singly in borders this defect is of Iras moment. 
The beautiful yellow kind called aurea flori- 
bunda gives, perhaps, the least number of single 


Dwarf Gladioli. —Those who care for use¬ 
ful and exceedingly beautiful plants for outting 
late in summer, both from the conservatory and 
open border, should try Gladiolus nanus, a deli¬ 
cate salmon-coloured hybrid, 18 in. in height, 
with crimson spots on the lower petals. The 
price of Gladioli is so small that they are within 
the reach of thoae who posssss the smallest gar¬ 
dens.—E. F. * , 

Tritonia aurea Out-of-doors.—I 
would recommend everyone who has a garden, 
however small, to grow this lovely bulbous 
plant. Bulbs of it may be obtained now ready 
to be planted out towards the end of April or 
early m May in rich, light loam. In autumn, 
when cut down by frost, the bulbs may be dug 
up and stowed a wav in pots of sand, out of the 
reach of frost until planting time returns.— 
J. W. 

Flowers for Beds. —I give a list of a few 
good Bhowy kinds of flowers that may be raised 



flowers, and as a yellow bedding plant this 
Marigold is unrivalled; the plants are even, and 
they produce a mass of golden flowers. Seed may 
be sown in any cool house, or frame, about the 
middle of April, and the seedlings will be ready 
to transplant about the third week in May ; 
the stronger the plants are before being dibbled 
out the better, as slugs have a decided liking for 
the stems. If lifted from the seed-bed and laid 
in by the roots first for a week or ten days in 
the open ground they harden, and when planted 
out are lass liable to be eaten off. H. 


from seed sown now, and which will bloom this 
summer: Alonsoa linifolia, scarlet; Aquilegia 
ccerulea, blue and white ; Asperula azurea, blue ; 
Cacalia coccinea, scarlet; Candytuft, mixed, 
various ; Clarkia, mixed, various; Convolvulus 
minor, various ; Cyanus minor, mixed, various ; 
Eschscholtzia crocea, orange ; Forget-me- 
not, blue and white, flower next spring; 
Gladiolus, various ; Hawk weed, mixed, 
various; Honesty, purple ; Linum grandi- 
florum rubrum, scarlet ; Mignonette ; 
Nemophila insignis. blue ; Sweet Peas, various ; 
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Poppy, mixed, various; Rhodanthe (Everlast¬ 
ing Flowers), pink and white; Sapbonafia 
calabrica, pink; Pansy, various; Silene pendnla, 
rose ; Virginian Stock, various. Dig tne beds 
over, and rake the soil fine ; sow the seeds of 
the varieties you select, cover Blightly with fine 
Beil, and the plants will soon be up ; thin them 
If they are too think. Thqy will begin to bloom 
bjr the beginning of June, and continue till late 
In the autumn.—C. 8. 

■Aram Lilies (Celias) in Trenches —I 
gttfw a great many Csllas for winter flowering. 
Before 1 adopted the plan of growing them m 
trenches our stock was bnt limited, but they 
are so readily increased on the planting-oot 
System, that a small stock may soon be worked 
Into a large one. The planting-out In the north 
Of England should be done not later than the 
end Of May If very large plants are required. 
Trenches should be taken out in a moist situa¬ 
tion about 1£ ft. wide and 1 ft deep, and 
in the bottom of each should be put a thick 
layer of well-rotted manure, to which should 
be added a second layer of leaf-mould, the 
Whole being pressed firmly down with a rake. 
The plants should then be turned ont of their 
pots and the balls of soil thoroughly shaken from 
them, in order to disentangle their roots. We 
then arrange them according to their different 
sizes. Their roots are spread ont on the bottom 
of the trench, after which a little leaf-soil is 
scattered over them and worked in amongst the 
foots. The trenches are then filled in with the 
ordinary soil to within 2 in. or so of the surface ; 
thus the roots can at all times be abundantly 
supplied with water. A distance of 1^ ft. asunder 
will be wide enough apart for large plants, and 
1 ft. for smaller ones. After being planted ont, 
little attention will be necessary beyond that of 
giving a watering in case the soil should become 
dry about the roots, which is seldom the case 
where the soil and trenches have been properly 
prepared. When the plants are being lifted, 
the opportunity is a favourable one for selecting 
a quantity of yonng plants for growing on as 
single-stemmed specimens next year. An open¬ 
ing is taken out in front and on either side of 
the plant with a fork, which is then inserted 
between the plant to be moved and the next 
plant, and tne roots are lifted without the 
slightest injury. The young plants required for 
next year are then separated from the parent, 
and all are potted and taken to a cold frame, 
which is kept closed and moist for a few days 
till root action has again commenced. The cir¬ 
cumscribed space allotted to the roots, and the 
nature of the soil used, induce them to make a 
thicket of roots, so that it is impossible for them 
to reoeive any check in lifting.—W. H. 

Sowing 1 Campanulas. — Such kinds as 
C. pyramidalis and C. Medium calycanthema, 
make a grand display during the spring and 
early summer mouths, and, being hardy, they 
may be grown in any border and lifted late in 
the autumn for potting. Those who have not 
seen the latter in flower can form no idea of 
their beauty, as they are distinct from any other 
Campanulas in having a large salver-shaped 
frill at the base of the bell, which gives them 
a very ornamental appearance. This saucer¬ 
like appendage'measures, when fully expanded, 
quite 3 in. across, and, the blooms being pro¬ 
duced in great profusion up the entire length 
of the many-branching [stems, there are few 
plants more showy or serviceable. C. pyra¬ 
midalis, better known as the Chimney Cam- 

S anula, comes in later, and is altogether of a 
ifferent habit, the flower-stems being more 
erect and [much taller, towering from 3 ft. to 
5 ft. or more when the plauts are strong and 
healthy and well fed with liquid manure. The 
colours of these two latter are pale blue and 
white, but in C. Medium calycanthema there is 
a wider range, as they comprise almost every 
shade, so that a packet of mixed seed will afford 
great variety. These should be sown at once 
under a hand-glass or cold frame, and when up 
and large enough to handle, planted out in 
rich, deep soil on a warm, sunny border, from 
whence they can be lifted and potted, and then 
kept in a cool house or pit to bring them slowly 
on. 

Bedding Geranium b. — Where these 
have been wintered in boxes, instead of 
potting them off, as is usually done, a good 
plan is to take a little tough sod and to wrap 
nrouud the roots of each plant, and tie ; plant 
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not on a slight hotbed of leaves in a pit or frame. 
Thus treated, they grow rapidly, and can be re* 
moved to their summer quarters without the 
least eheck, the balls of earth having been 
filled with roots.—W. O. 

Aoacla loph&ntha for the Flower 
Garden. —This is invaluable for dotting 
through large beds of Pelargoniums or Verbenas. 
Its graceful habit of growth and Fern-like 
foliage effectually relieve ike glare that belongs 
to such plants. It is best raised from seed, 
which, if sown now in strong heat, will make 
large plants for this season’s bedding. It 
is a capital plant for greenhouse or window 
decoration in antamn.—W. W. 

Fritillariea Growing Wild.—A corre¬ 
spondent alludes to the above as being found 
near Pinner in a wood, so I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of confirming his remarks. It is a met 
that both the Fritillaria melsagiis and the pme 
white variety are found in plenty in a field 
near Pinner, jealously guarded indeed by the 
owners, but fonnd nowhere else in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The flowers may be obtained by the 
process known as 4 ‘ squaring” the Cerberus who 
guards the entrance of the meadow, but to get 
the roots requires a more than average amount 
of artfulness and a knowledge of the gentle art 
of smuggling not often found in the casual ama¬ 
teur. I used to be rather good at it when I 
was at school not far off.—G iroflb. 

Camellias in the Open Air —Of the 

kinds mentioned by 44 Dorset,” I should prefer 
Valtevareda, an excellent variety, one of the 
best in fact, as it is of good constitution 
and very floriferous. If we were going to plant 
half-a-dozen, we would take alba plena, Peeoni- 
flora, imbricata,Chandleri elegans, Valtevareda, 
and Mathotiana alba. I would advise all in¬ 
tending to plant to procure their specimens in 
6-in. pots and not larger, and in ordering to state 
for wnat they are intended, so that bushy, well- 
furnisbed plants may be sent, as the object in 
this case is not to get bloom this year, but a 
plant full of branches, and such are often to be 
found in large florists’ establishments without 
buds, and they are sold at a cheaper rate.— 
J. Cornhill. 

4535.— Young Hyacinth Bulbs.— The 
bulbs in question should not be disturbed at 
the present time ; take them up when the foli¬ 
age has decayed, and plant. them ont next 
October in a piece of well stirred, richly ma¬ 
nured soil. -C. 

4464.—Plants for Shady Bed.— It is a 
rather difficult matter to satisfactorily furnish 
shady situations with flowering plants thoughout 
the summer, but we think that the following 
arrangement would produce good results: Plant 
the centre portion of the beds with clamps, say 
3 bulbs together, of the Tiger, double Tiger, and 
Orange Lilies, finishing off with an outer row of 
Lilium longiflorum, alternated with Gladiolus 
The Bride. The shade is just what the Lilies 
like. In the outer portion of the bed plant 
clumps here and there of Daffodils of any kind, 
finishing off towards the edge with Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, and any dwarf-floweringbulb; then 
carpet tne surface with Myosotis dissitiflora 
in the centre and Silene pendula com- 
pacta outside, to be planted in October from 
plants raised in August. When these have done 
flowering root them up and replace with Cuphea 
platycentra, about the best plant that can be 
used, as it flowers continuously and freely 
throughout the summer either in the shade or 
amongst other plants where the soil is poor and 
dry.—J. C. B. 

-I wrote on this in the number for October 

23 last, and still recommend the same plants. 
Spring bulbs of any kind—Yellow Turk’s-cap 
Lilies and Day Lilies, blue Monkshood and 
Larkspur, Evening Primroses, Sweet Williams, 
Thrift, London Pride, and Fumaria officinalis 
(common Fumitory), which will grow among the 
very roots of trees) also St. John’s Wort.— 
C. M., Didsbury. 

4468.—LaVhhdlflr. — Seed of this may be 
sown at once. The yttuhg plants woUta be 
better planted out a year in nursery beds bfcfoi-c 
setting them out permafiently. We cantiofe tell 
the price per 1000’; you had best apply fed sortie 
large nurseryman. If you could get some largb 
] plant* n might easily get a stock quickly, as 
!r ; - ’ oflr with corn's Bin. of old tvwsd 


root well if buried quite to young growth in 
free soil. In this neighbourhood the Lavender 
is grown in large fields, the plants being —t 
ont some 3 ft. apart in the rows, and 18 in. Inn 
plant to plant; tbey last about four years, and 
are then replaced by yonng stock.—J. 

4470.— Bnlblets of Lilium auratum.— 
The time when these may be expected to bloom 
will depend entirely on the treatment they re¬ 
ceive. When the pot shows itself to be pretty 
well full of roots separate the plants and pot 
them off into 3-in. pots, and as they fill the 
pots with roots so pot them on until they an 
in the size of pots in which you would like 
them to flower. With proper treatment they 
should most certainly all bloom next season, 
that is in 1882.—S. R. 

- Much depend^ on the culture, bnt wo 

should say that you may with care expect to 
see them bloom the third year. The best soil 
for them would be for a time good sandy peat, 
giving a little weak liquid manure when in fall 
growth. -C. B. 

4466.— Treatment of Old Geraniums 
and Fuchsias.— If the Geraniums are very 
lanky they may about the beginning of April hi 
cut Daok and the cuttings inserted singly ha 
small pots, standing them in the full son, 
otherwise do not stop them. They may he used 
for bedding if carefully hardened off by placing 
in some sheltered situation in the open air 
about the latter end of May. If grown on in 
pots, shift when required, using turfy loam and 
a little leaf mould, and water when well estab¬ 
lished with clear Boot water. Fuchsias to be 
shortened back at once, leaving some 3 in. of 
last season’s wood. When they have fairly 
started into growth, shake them ont of the old 
soil and replace them in the same sized pots in a 
sandy compost of equal parts leaf mould, 
loam, and rotten manure. If the plants grow 
freely, pinch out the point of the shoots and 
shift when the pots get filled with roots.— 
J. C. B. 

4498.— Plants tor North Window.— 
The Moneywort and its golden variety would 
be two excellent subjects for the situation ; they 
love the shade, droop gracefully, and bear 
a profusion of bright yellow flowers. With 
them might be planted Cuphea platycentra. 
Lobelias (blue and white), and Fuchsias. All 
these are cheap, aud should be procured and 
planted in the first week in June. We do not 
see that there would be any need for a g1»—- 
covering.—J. C. 

4539. — Cytisue Losing its BloomBuds. 
—Probably your Cytisus is suffering from dry¬ 
ness at the root or in the air ; it requires, 
when in active growth, plenty of water at the 
root and a rather moist atmosphere. Shade 
from bright sun, and give a moderate amount of 
air, but avoid draughts.—0. P. 

4506.— Water Plants. —You might try 
Callas, keeping them about 1 ft. under tbe water, 
and tbe following would be suitable : Calamus 
variegatns, Hottonia palustris, Pontederia oor- 
data, Menyanthes trifoliata, Villarsia nymphae- 
oides, Calla palustris, and Typha angua- 
tifolia.—J. C. 

4180.— Aquatics in Tanks.— The build¬ 
ing of a cement tank is work for a builder, and 
we advise the placing of such work in competent 
hands. Mind and have it done in the summer, 
and insist upon three coats of cement. Apono- 
geton distacuyon, Vallisneria spiralis, Nymphsea 
pygmeea, and Calla aethiopica.—B. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 

Enterprising business men who wish the best returns fee 
money invested in advertising should remember that 
“ Gardening Illustrated ” reaches a greater number 
any other journal devoted to horticulture or rural afoiT? 
in the oountry. Its circulation is greater than that of the 
whole horticultural press of the United Kingdom put to¬ 
gether. Experienced advertisers state that their results 
from advertisements in “ Gardening Illustrated ” are far 
more than from any other paper, not exoepting the great 
London dailies. 

Notice. — Reader* who possess the Garf'EN 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by striding 
him the names of any good gardens in their 
{trinity omitted from it , and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed fbrms 
for filing up will be sent by return q f post on 
application to the Editor, 44 Garden Annual/' B7, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W,Ci 
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ROSES. 

“CARTERS’ PRACTICAL GARDENER.” 

Tttis is a book of some 200 pages, containing 
fe calendar for the year and numerous well- 
written articles on the culture of fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables. It is by no means a trade list, 
but a reliable book on culture, which our 
readers might peruse with advantage. The fol¬ 
lowing article onRosesby the Rev. Canon Hole 
will give some idea of the value of its con- 


Slte.—Beautiful Roses may be had in any 
garden which is not under the influence of fac¬ 
tory smoke, nor overshadowed by trees. The 
Queen of Flowers has a right to the best place 
—namely, that which has most sunshine, which 
is open, bat not exposed, having a free circula- 
%UMi of air, but -sheltered by some adjacent 
screen, shrubbery, wall, or rifling ground, from 
the wind. Although Roses may do grown suc¬ 
cessfully with other flowers, the management is 
easier and the bloom is finer when they are 
cultivated in a garden or bed by themselves, or 
in borders, as on each side of the main walk in 
a kitchen garden. If these borders are pro¬ 
perly prepared, are of a respectable breadth 
(from 4 to 9 yards), and are separated from the 
vegetable world by a neat hedge, ornamental 
fence (which may be covered with climbers), or 
by a cordon of fruit trees, they will produce 
noses in their fullest perfection. 

Soil.—Get the best you can. Weak, light 
soil should be enriched with loam, leaf-mould, 
or rotten turves ; and strong, cold soil should be 
made more genial and porous with burnt earth, 
lime, and sand. In all cases the ground in 
which Rose trees are to be planted should be 
donble-dug and thoroughly drained, and after- 
warda the spade and-the hoe must keep it open 
and free from weeds. There are many Rosanans 
who have yet to learn the beneficent power of 
the hoe. 

Form.—Tall standards, which were sold at 
a guinea apiece when first introduced into this 
country, are gradually going out of cultivation, 
as less graceful and more perishable than other 
forms of the Rose tree. Old Rosarians, who 
have seen some of the most magnificent Roses 
of their experience in the first efflorescence of 
these tail-budded Briers, will go on planting 
them, hoping for that phenomenon which occurs 
so rarely in a lifetime—a genial English May ; 
but they will be generally and wisely discarded 
for plants of a lower growth. Perhaps there is 
no prettier arrangement of Roses than to plant 
and peg them down, with a due regard to con¬ 
trast of colour, on a circular or oval bed, which 
rises slightly to its centre. 

The Parent Stock.—Roees are grown 
upon the standard and half-standard Brier, 
upon the Brier struck from cuttings, 
upon the Brier grown from seed, upon 
the Italian or Manfetti Rose stock, and 
upon their own roots. I prefer them worked 
so low on the Brier that they will eventually 
make roots of their own ; but they may be had 
in the same form on the Manetti also, and for some 
soil this stock is best. I advise the amateur to try 
both, by way of experiment, and Rose trees on 
their own roots also. I have long been convinced 
that the latter were not adequately appreciated 
for their beauty, bounty, and endurance by 
the Rosarian, and I trust that his friend the nur¬ 
seryman will anticipate a demand which is 
pretty sore to come. 

Which are the Best ? —The amateur 
reads long lists of Roses ** perfect, magnificent, 
superb ”—what is he to choose ? Let him com¬ 
municate his wants to those professional 
florists whom experience has taught him to 
trust, or who have a public reputation ; or let 
him visit some large collection in the time of 
Roses and select those he likes best. I would 
advise him to begin with varieties of a robust 
growth, which he will find so described in the 
catalogues ; and at the same time not to exclude 
the Tea- seen ted Roses from his order, because, 
budded on the Brier so low that the bud comeB 
in contact With the, soil and plentifully mulched 
with long manure in the winter they are per¬ 
fectly a&tJb, and will be perfectly beautiful. 

Pla&hitlg.—Plant in November, giving four I 
or fit* trowtlf of fine soil, intermixed with | 


seasoned manure, to the roots. I have tried 
bone-dnst with very satisfactory results. If 
the weather is ungenial when the tress arrive, 
lay them in until a more propitious opportu- 
nity. 

Pruning. —Roses should be pruned in 
March, with a sharp knife, and closely. Those 
which make very long laterals should be 
shortened to a length of 18 in. about the end of 
October, for two purposes, i.t., to lessen the in¬ 
fluence of the wind upon the Rose trees, and to 
supply cuttings for those who may wish to 
strike them, and finally loft with five or six eyes, 
or dormant buds ; the others with two or three, 
in March. 

Manuring.—I have tried various planB for 
the last five-and-thirtv years, and have come back 
to that with which I began ; a thick dressing of 
farmyard manure, laid on about the middle of 
November, when a frost has made a good road 
for the wheelbarrow, and dug in in Morch, fol¬ 
lowed by a second application in May, liquid 
or solid, from the tank in the cowyard, or of 
guano, bone-dust, malt-dust, pigeon, or almost 
any other manure, lhave found a change to be 
very beneficial. 

Insects. —Insects, as a rule, are the conse¬ 
quence, and not the cause, of disease : the re¬ 
sults of defective sanitary arrangements, as in 
certain other cases not to be dwelt, upon. If the 
aphis appear you must syringe with water 
mixed with Tobacco or Boap ; and if mildew 
comes you must dust your leaves with sulphur. 
But a Rose tree in health will defy them both. 
There is only one marauder who seems inevit¬ 
able—the Rose-grub, which conies with the first 
growth in spring, which must be picked out with 
the hand, and is seldom kept as a pet. I subjoin 
a list of 

The f Be&t Twenty-four Boses for 
beginners, which will surely have the same 
effect upon them that the soup had upon Twist 
—it will make them ask for more. 'J he varie¬ 
ties not marked with an asterisk are Teas, the 
rest are Hybrid Perpetuals : Annie Wood, 
Baroness Rothschild, * Catherine Mermet, 
Charles Lefebvre, "Cheshunt Hybrid (for a 
wall), Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, 
Etienne Levet, John Hopper, La France, Louis 
Van Houttc, Madame Victor Verdier, Madame 
Clemence Joigneaux, Mademoiselle Marie Rady, 
"Marechal Niel (for a wall), Martiohal Vaillant, 
Marguerite de St. Amand, Marie Baumann, 
Mario Finger, Marie Van Houtte, *Rubens, 
♦Souvenir d’Elise, "Souvenir d’un Ami, Xavier, 
Olibo. 

Other Good Boses.— Hybrid Perpetual* : 

Alfred Colomb, Marquise de Castellane, A. K. 
Williams, Star of Waltham. Duohesse de Val- 
lombrosa, Comtesse d’Oxford, S«$nateur Vaisse, 
Victor Verdier, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Madame Lacharme, Penelope 
Mayo, Exposition de Brie, Mon*. E. Y. Teas, 
Duchess of Bedford, G«5n6ral Jaoqueminot, 
Capitaine Christy. Teas: Uloire de Dijon, 
Niphetos, Madame Lambard, Madame Berard, 
Belle Lyonuaise, Devoniensis. 
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Climbing Hoses. — To the remarks of 
“ F. M.” (p. 33) I should like to add a few 
words. I quite agree with him as regards 
Princess Louise Victoria; she is very lovely, and 
has proved hardy with me this winter. The 
other Rosea, too, are good in their way, but 
Reynolds Hole iB not, I think, well suited for 
climbing purposes, at least I do not find it so. 
To the varieties mentioned by “ F. M.” I will 
add a few, which are justly appreciated, and I 
can recommend them to any one requiring 
vigorous climbing Roses, viz., Gloire de Dijon, 
best of all for general purposes and perfectly 
hardy ; Cheshunt Hybrid, fresh and lovely; 
climbing Duke of Edinburgh, so bright and 
good; climbing Charles Lefebvre, a vigorous 
8port, of our old and tried favourite ; and climb¬ 
ing Devoniensis. Where a south wall can he 
given to it, and the wood protected in the 
winter, this lovely Rose does well, and is 
quite safe out-of-doors in the south of England, 
although here it has been cut down badly three 
seasons running. My friend Mr. Cater, of 
Bath, who grows Teas especially to snch per¬ 
fection, tells me he has Devoniensis with wood 
1 in. or more in diameter, and this has stood I 


bravely the past winter. To the sorts J have 
named may he added WadAtae Berard, some¬ 
thing like Gloire in growth and bloom j Blairi 
No. 2, sweet and pretty ; and last of all* ana 
best of all, perhaps, when he can he given A 
warm spot and thoroughly taken care of, 
Marshal Niel, with his glorious .golden 
flowers and handsome foliage. Perhaps** F. M.” 
will pardon these additions to his list. 
According to soil, position, and other matters, 
various kindB do well, ahd the reverse, so 
that a good selection is desirable for 
those wanting climbing Roses. — WlLtiAit 
Walters, Burton-on- Trent. 

4550. —Seedling Briers.— Apply a good 
mulch of rotten manure to them, so as to en¬ 
courage free growth. They will he ready for 
budding in the course of the summer. We 
presume that it is seedling Briers that is meant, 
in which case hud them close to the soil. If 
they are half standards, taken from the hedge¬ 
rows, trim them up, cutting off all Mae 
branches close to the main stem. The young 
shoots which issue from it are those to be 
budded, the bud to be inserted as near the 
main stem as possible.—J. C. 

—— These will grow well during the spring 
and summer, and should be ready tor budding 
in July with whatever sorts of Roseft 
“ C. F. R.” may select. I may perhaps here 
just mention that should he wish to try a few 
Teas out-of-doors, the Brier will be found the 
best stock for the purpose. As regards instruc¬ 
tions as to budding, this has been several times 
explaimed in this paper, and I cannot do better 
than refer “C. F. R.” to No. 21 of Gardening, 
August 2, 1879, p. 333 of Vol. I., where he may 
learn the whole of this art, and the excellent 
account there given is rendered vary plain by 
the assistance of the woodonta of the stock, 
hud, &c. — William Walters, Burton-on- 
Trent . 

4551. — Roses from Cuttings.— Allow 
the cuttings to remain undisturbed until they 
show signs of having rooted by making growth, 
when they are to be taken up carefully and 
planted out in rows some 6 in. apart in well 
stirred, richly manured soil. Mulch them with 
rotten manure, and keep them clean and well 
watered in hot weather. The following autumn 
they may either be placed in permanent posi. 
tions in the open ground, or they may be pot¬ 
ted.—C. 

-If the cuttings are callused, and **R. H.” 

has an opportunity of potting some in moist 
bottom-heat, they will form roots directly, and 
will no doubt bloom in tho autumn. If they 
cannot be so treated, better let them remain 
where they are until well rooted, when they may 
be removed in the autumn in the usual way. 
Of course a much larger proportion will root if 
placed in moist bottom-heat. “ R. H.” must 
expect many failures where simply placed in 
the open ground, but the practice is to be 
highly recommended in order to obtain a sup* 
ply of Roses on their own rootB. If “ R. H.’* 
reads The Garden he will there find some use¬ 
ful articles by D. T. Fish and others on the 
subject.— William Walters, Burton-on - 
Trent. 


Worms in Pots. —Saturate the earth 
with a mixture of Fir tree oil, and water about 
half of each. I have known this tried with 
good result and no harm to the plants. Have 
also used it on gravel paths where worms have' 
thrown up. Even a much weaker solution 
than the above will bring worms to the surface 
in less than a minute, when they can be easily 
destroyed if they do not speedily die. Fir tree 
oil is prepared by Griffiths Hughes, of Man¬ 
chester. It was brought out as a blight de¬ 
stroyer, but I find it good for use against worms 
and ants ; it must be very strong, for the latter 
neat or almost so.—S. 

Destroying Snails.-*- As a remedy for 
snails in a garden after reasonable destruction 
by hand, I advise from experience some young 
ducks to have a run all over the garden after 
rain. They do no harm, and have no particular 
liking for anything except Onions, and tin ^ 
look so eagerly after snails ahd slugs that th» v 
leave no time to turn attention to anything ** 

—C. M, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS. 


4339. —Tropseolum speoiosum.—In 
reply to “ W.,” 1 live, not in England or near the 
sea, but in the centre of Ireland, on the top of a 
high plateau land, and in aa ungenial a soil and 
climate as can be well imagined. If T. spe- 
ciosum does well here, as it does I fancy, it will 
do well anywhere. The two friends alluded to 
in my previous note live in rich land in Meath, 
but not near the sea.—Q. Q. 

4501.—Liquid Manure. —Procure a tub 
(the halt of an old oil cask which has been burnt 
out will do), and 4 in. from the bottom putin a 
stout wooden tap. Then put a layer of sand or 
small pebbles in the bottom to act as a filter 
through which the liquid will pass and come 
out quite clear. The strength depends upon 
the nature of the plant, some taking the liquid 
much stronger than others ; just colouring the 
water, however, is enough; better give little 
and often than to give it strong.—C. B. 

4352.— Heating 1 Greenhouses.— If vour 
fireplace is not in the wall that forms the back 
of your greenhouse it will not be safe to try the 
plan mentioned, because the pipes would have 
to travel some little distance before getting to 
the greenhouse, and would lose heat on the 
way. My pipes go directly through the wall 
into the greenhouse, and my boiler is exactly 
like yours, and is supplied by hand through the 
lid in the ordinary manner. Of course in very 
cold weather when all the heat I can get is 
necessary for the greenhouse, we cannot take 
any water out of the boiler for domestic pur¬ 
poses. In mild weather we use it and fill up 
as we take it out. In warm weather I turn the 
two main cocks and stop all connection between 
the boiler and pipes. The cost of pipes with 
fixing, &c., complete was 35s.; without the main 
cocks it would have been 25s. I might have 
dispensed with them by using wooden plugs 
inside the boiler. Yours perhaps might be 
heated by means of a saddle boiler placed at the 
back of your fireplace, but I do not think 
this, with necessary supply cistern, &c., coula 
be done for less than £5 or £6. I should advise 
a brick flue.—T. W. Y. 

4305.— Ouano Water.— I am sure 14 A. D.”has made 
a mistake In advising liquid manure made by dissolving 
1 lb. guano in 1 gal. water; J oz. would be quite strong 
enough.—P at. 

4486. — Bones ior Manure.— The product will 
hardly be bo valuable when lime is used aa if the fer¬ 
mentation is done by means ot damp wood ashes, aa 
the latter are rich in potash The operation might be 
much hastened by moistening the heap with diluted 
sulphuric acid.—H. 

4462.—Grasses for Chalky Bank.— The best 
course will be to write to some firm who make a speci¬ 
ality of Grass seeds. State the nature of the soil and 
situation fully, and ask them to send a suitable mixture. 
-E. H. 

4479.—Cherry Tree not Fruiting.—Cherries do 
best in a sharp, gritty soil. Perhaps the Cherry tree in 
question is growing in a damp situation, so the wood 
fails to ripen and the blossoms are imperfect. Work 
in some old mortar and brick rubble round the roots, 
especially in the front of the border.—E. 

4504. — Pears for North Wall. — Doyenne du 
Cornice may do on a north wall, but the situation is 
not suitable for obtaining highly flavoured fruit Plant 
an early Pear, such as a Jargonelle. Morello Cherries 
will not do grafted on Plum stocks.—E. H. 

4 -inri.- - Plants for Shady Rockery.—If the shade 
is not very dense all the following will thrive .: Wood 
Anemone (various), Cyclamens, Winter Aconites, Primu¬ 
las, Arabis (various), Aubrietia purpurea and others, 
Cerastium tomentosum, Lin aria cymbalaria, Lysinmhia 
nummularia, Mimulus (various), Vincas, Clematis, Ivies, 
Foxgloves, Gaultheria procumbens, Forget-me-nots, 
Yuccas, and hardy Ferns.—H. 

4404.—Daisies on Lawns.—Dig as many ont as 
possible, and top-dress the Grass with guano or some 
other stimulant to incouragc its growth.—E. 11. 

4471.—Improving a Lawn.—An easy way of drain¬ 
ing the Grass plot would be to make a hole in the centre, 
9 ft. Bquare, cart in a load of brick-bats, break those at 
the top small, and level the soil over them. To keep 
down the worms, place a layer of Bifted coal-ashes 1 in. 
or more thick just beneath the turf.—E. 

4493.—Caterpillars on Ivy.— The best and cheapest 
remedy would be to keep a sharp eye on them and 
destroy them. A quick-eyed boy with a ladder would do 
the business if he commenced when the first leaves were 
nibbled. The garden engine, with a good supply of 
clean water, w'ould dislodge a good many, but the damp 
might be objectionable.—E. H. 

4540 — Lawn Tennis Ground.—A good deal of 
the turf is probably dead, but finish laying it down, then 
top-dress heavily with rich, fine soil, and sow thickly a 
good mixture of fine lawn Grasse*. Do not begin to 
use the mowing machine too soon, nor yet cut closely.— 
H. 

4 '.45.— Guano for Lawns. - From \ oz. to l 07 . per 
gallon.—K H. 


4424.—Destroying Rata.—One of the most effec¬ 
tual ways of banishing these pests is to catch one or 
two alive, and then smear them well with common gas 
tar; the more you put on them the better. Let them 
run into their heles in this plight, and yon will quickly 
find the runs deserted; this is generally found to effect 
a speedy clearance.— W. G. P. 

4642.—Fir Tree Oil. -This oil is procurable from the 
manufacturer, E. Griffiths Hughes, operative chemist, 
Victoria Street, Manchester.—C. 8. 8. 

4474. —Walnut Trees Bleeding.—The bleeding 
will cease as soon as the leaves expand. Try painters’ 
knotting, or Thompson's Styptic, first wiping the 
wound dry.—E. 

4473 —Cabbages Clubbing.—Trench up the land, 
and give a good dressing of lime, soot, and wood-ashes. 
Make a paddle of the same in a pidl, and dip the roots 
of the plants just previous to planting. Drop a little of 
the dry mixture into each hole.—E. H. 

4502.—Lawn on a Chalky Soil.—The season Is 
getting late for laying turf, unless water is near at 
hand, though if expense is no object the lawn can be 
made to play on this year, either by laying turf or sow¬ 
ing seeds. It is a question of preparation and subse¬ 
quent management.—H. 

4475. —Strawberries for Clayey Bank.— Plant 
at once on well prepared bnd. Firm the plants well in 
the land and mulch, watering If dir. The following are 
good kinds for the situation: Keen's Seedling. Dr. 
Hog;, President, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Elton Pine.— 


4609. — Dielytra spectabllis— B. P.— Propagate 
by dividing the roots after flowering. Plant oat in 
good soil in an open border and lift in autumn. 

4610. -Japonlca Trees —J. <?., Hanley Cattle.— 
What trees do you mean ? Send ns a spray of each and 
perhaps we can advise yon. 

4611. — Vegetables Under Trees.— A. R.—ll the 

trees are not too close. Rhubarb. Raspberries, Radishes, 
Winter Spinach, and Early French Beans may be 
grown. Ashes are excellent for rendering clay soil 
lighter. I 

4612. —Leaf-mould. — Sallburn. — Hard-wooded 
plants each as Camellias, Ac., which have to stay in the 
same pots or the same position for several years, are 
best without leaf-mould, because of its liability to breed 
fungus, but for all fast-growing plants snch as Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Ac., which are generally potted evenr year, 
a little well-decomposed leaf-mould mixed with the 
soil Is excellent. Well-decomposed cow or hone 
manure Is better than leaf-mould when it can be had. 

4613. — Painting Vines.— F. Holloway .—It is not 
advisable to paint the Vines now they have commenced 
to grow, as yon may break off the bnds in doing so. The 
manure on the border should not be taken off till the 
middle of May. The temperature of the house should 
now be 45° to 60® at night and 65° to 60® by day, rising 
10° higher when air is admitted and the sun shines. 

4614. — Insects on Plante.— C. C.—The insect on 
the leaves is brown scale. Sponge the plant with Gis- 
hurst Compound or any of the insecticides which are 
advertised. Fir-tree oil has been recommended by 
some of our correspondents. 

4615. — Protecting Apricot Trees.— E. L. B.— 
The netting or other covering should be applied as soon 
as the buds begin to show colour. 

4616 . —Tropeeolum speclosum .—A. A .—From 
any good hardy plant nnnery, such as Dickson and Sons, 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, the Lawson Nursery Com¬ 
pany, Edinburgh, or Backhouse <fc Sons, York. 

4017.— Callas too Leafy.—How can I prevent C&llai 
from having so many leaves ? also the best way to make 
them flower freely.—J. E. [Confine their roots to smaller 
pots and poorer soil.] 

4618. —Magnolias.— W. O. L.— Dry Messrs. Veltch A 
Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 

4619. — Uses of Cocoa-nut Fibre. —Harold.—This 
is useful for mixing with heavy soil to keep it open; for 
standing pots on to keep worms from entering the bot¬ 
tom ; for pluDging plants in during snmmer; for surfacing 
pots, vase*, or flower beds, and for covering over the roots 
of plants in winter to protect them from frost. There 
are also, no doubt, many other uses to which it may be 
put with advantage. 

4620. — Large Christmas Roses (Helleborus 
niger).—I hear that blooms of this favourite plant are 
grown by some of considerably larger size than one 
generally sees them. Will any reader give me a little 
help how I may grow really good flowers, as I have some 
good plants in borders ?-J. W. [Probably you allude 
to H. altifolius, or better known as II. niger m&ximus, 
the flowers of which are three times the size of those of 
the common sort.] 

4021.— Paraffin Oil and Peas.— Mark .—Paraffin oil 
will not hurt Peas if they are soaked in it before plant¬ 
ing, and it protects them from mice. 

4622. — Tea Leaves for Potting — R, 9. T.— Tea 
leaves are of little value for potting. They would do to 
surface pots in summer to keep the soil moist, or to 
place over the drainage. 

4623 . —Worms in Soil.—Last summer I buried a 
quantity of dead leaves in my garden ; on turning the 
mould over with a spade I find it swarming with worms. 
What can I do to eradicate them ?—R. G. T. [Give 
them a good coat of lime and soot.] 

4624. - Climber for London House. —What is the 
best creeper to plant in front of house (southern aspect) 
in a Bquare in the Bloomsbury district of London, some¬ 
thing that cling* without naiiug ?—M. W. M. [Ivy or 
AmpelopBii Veitchi.] 

4625. —Artificial Manure for Ferns.—#. S.— 
This may be given as a top dressing in small quantities 
to Ferns in pots full of roots. Clay’s Fertiliser and 
| Standen’s Manure are both good. 

C. H. Thompson .—The manure you speak of is of no use 
| win!- vr for gardening purposes. 


QUERIES. 


4626. — White Worms in Soil.— How can I get rid 
of these 7 They destroy my plants and cuttings. -8. F. P. 

4627. — Constructing a Plant Pit—How should 
I make a pit for keeping flowers during summer, for 
blooming In greenhouse in autumn and winter, and storing 
perennials through the winter?—W. A. 

4628. — Moving an Apricot Tree.— I have a 
good bearing Apricot tree, about fifty years old, against 
the wall of my house. The wall has to be taken down ; 
can I move the tree with impunity, and what is the best 
way ?—C. P. 

• 4629.— Rose Injured by Frost —I have a yellow 
nanksian Rose which has covered the south side of our 
house, and has for many years given us a mass of lovely 
blossom. The severe frost of 1880 caused us to have 
much less blossom last May snd June. This winter's 
frost has left us but very few living branches. I shall be 
greatly obliged for an experienced opinion as to how to 
treat it.— Malvern. 

4630. — Shamrock. —Will any one tell me how to grow 
Shamrock in England T I have heard that it can only be 
grown In Ireland.—T. T. 

4631. -House Slops as Manure Water —Would 
some reader inform me how much sulphate of soda or 
iron I should put to, say, one gallon of bedroom slopa, 
which I have put into a tank ? and how long should It 
stand before using for Fuchsias, Geraniums, and Roees ? 
—Novice. 

4632. — Strelitzia ovata.—I have a fine old plant of 
this which has bloomed every year for several years, and 
has now two flower-spikes on it. It has become quite 
pot-bound and requires repotting. Can anyone inform 
me of the proper mixture to repot it in ?—G. F. 

4633 — Cobbett's Indian Corn. — Will anyone 
kindly tell me where I can purchase this Corn for culti¬ 
vation ? Enquiries made in Liverpool have been entirely 
useless.—W. R. 

4634. -Grevlllea Bleeding.— I have a GrevWea 
robusta which is growing into a fine plant, but I find 
that gum is oozing from the stem. Will this injure the 
plant? and if so, what is the best treatment for it? 
—West Kent. 

4635. —Tuberoeea—Will anyone say why my Tube¬ 
roses don’t come on ? They have been in pots in a house 
temperature of from 65* to 65* or 70* ail winter. They 
are not entirely burled in the light soil—half peat and 
sand with loam.—C. 3. K. 

4636 — Strawberries for Light Soils.—Which 
are the best four Strawberries for succession on a light 
soil, rather shallow, but well drained and manured? 
The soil consists of decomposed granite.—W. 

4637. —Bulbs after Flowering.-Acttng on hints 
given in Gardening Illustrated, I have grown, for the 
first time and very successfully, Crocus, Scilla, Snow¬ 
drop, and Tulip bulbs in pots in the window. Can I 
utilise them, or any of them successfully for the same 
purpose next season ? If so, information as to watering, 
re potting, and their treatment generally, .after they 
have finished flowering, will be appreciated.—J. E. 

4638. — Treatment of Cyclamen Bulbs. — I 
have bought some Cyclamen bulbs. Ought I to plant 
them in pots, or wait till ths autumn? they are 
very large bulbs.—F. Wood. 

4639. -Ante in Cucumber Frame— Will some 
one kindly tell me the best mode of keeping ants ont 
of a frame, or of destroying them after having got In 
—ANT. 

4640. —Flowers for Children.— It would greatly 
aid our flower shows for village school children if scene 
one would give us a short article containing a few 
simple directions as to the best way of raising three 
different kinds of annuals in pots, giving the size of the 
pots, and the number of plants to be grown in each. 
Also state which are the best annuals for that purpose. 
They should come into bloom at the same time and be of 
different colours. Would Saponaria calabrica, Con¬ 
volvulus minor, and Mignonette be good ones? are 
there any better ? It is proposed to read the paragraph 
to the children when the seeds are distributed, and to 
make those who are able write it out from dictation, 
so as to Impress it on their memories.—A. Stuart. 

4641. — Temperature of Vinery.—-My \ines are 
principally Hamburghs. Would any reader let me know 
at what temperature I should have the house at the 
different stages of growth ?—Belfast. 

4642 . — Hybridising Double Geraniums.—I wish 
to know if in hvbridising double Geraniums doubles 
should be crossed with doubles, or doubles with single 
varieties, and if the latter, should the double or the 
single variety be the seed bearer ?—Fkrle du Lyo*. 

4643 . — Manure for Potatoes.— I hare a quantity 
of fowls’ manure, dry and friable ; would It be suitable 
to grow Potatoes for exhibition ? and would a mixture 
of soot improve it?—M urphy. 

4644. —Poinsettias—I have had a Poinsettia some 
months in a forcing house. I received it in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, but soon the leaves turned yellow and dropped off, 
then the blossom appeared about I in. in length of petal, 
and never opened more, though well watered and placed 
near the pipes in a sunny corner. The bare stem is all 
that remains. Can any advice be given as to future 
treatment ?—Trym. 

4645. — Hedychium Gardnerianum. —How can I 
make this bloom?—J. G. 

4646 . — Poles for Summer-houses. — Can any 
one inform me where I can get Fir poles, with bark on, 
for ornamental rustic-work in a garden ?—L. W. 

4647. -Chrysobactron Hookeri— I got a bulb of 
this eighteen months ago and planted it in a 6-in. pot; last 
summer it grew to leaf, but no flower. Could some one 
kindly advise me what treatment it should get ? what 
soil? and how deep it ought t# be ? It has now begun 
to start. I put it outside the window last summer and 
kept it inside all winter.—A mateur. w 

4648 . — Rockwork in Greenhouse.— Will any one 
kindly give me a few hint- on forming rockwork in green 
house from tufa ?—C. O. M. R 
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4649. — Plants for Damp Soils. — What are the 
beet annual! or other plants for a damp soil on the iide 
of a hill, southern aspect, or perhaps a little inclined 
eastward ? Would Lobelia do for one ?—VOLTAIRB. 

4650. — Poultry Manure —What use can I make in 
the garden of my poultry manure ? Is it too strong to 
use it fresh from the hen-house ? or should it be rotted 
or made into liquid manure ? If bo, what is the method ? 
Could the ashes from the hen-house floor also be utilised 
for manure ?— Anxious Amateur. 

4651. —Planting Flower Beds.— Ihave three small 
flower beds, two looking south and one south-east; I am 
very anxious that they should be pretty this summer, 
and want advice how to fill them. I think carpet bed¬ 
ding looks the prettiest, and if so. what should the plants 
be. and what sort of soil to suit them ? How should 
Snowdrops and Crocuses be treated after blooming ?— 
Anxious Amateur 

4652. — Treatment of Hope.— I had a piece of land 
planted with Hops last autumn, so this is the first year 
of their growth on poles. I wish to knew whether I 
ought to hare the vines cut ? Ought not the plant to be 
encouraged to make as much growth as possible, so as to 
be the more robust for bearing?— Pale Alk. 

4663.— Pomegranates —I have a Pomegranate 
which I raised from seed; it is eight years old and 5 ft. 
in height. I wish to know what I am to do to get it to 
blossom. It is In a large greenhouse, well heated.— 
J. Ashdown. 

4654. — Disinfectant for Manure Tanka —Would 
the addition of Condy’s Fluid or any other disinfectant or 
deodoriser in any way destroy the manurial properties of 
the contents of a manure tank containing principally 
house slop3 ?—J. C. P . 

4655. —Roses Struck in Bottles.—As I hare four 
Rose-buds which have been struck in bottles, will some 
one tell me the best way and best time to get them into 
pots?—B. A. C. 

4656. —Ivy for Walls.—I have a garden wall 3 ft. 
high and 36 ft. long, which I want to cover with Ivy this 
season. Would twelve cuttings, planted 3 ft. apart, fur¬ 
nish the whole wall by the end of summer? and how must 
I plant them ? I have a wooden fenoe ou the other side ; 
and if I plant it with Ivy, will the Ivy cling to it and 
creep up without support ?—G. T. 

4657. — Planting Roses.—If I plant a Marshal Kiel 
Rose and a Gloire de Dijon, one on each side of my win¬ 
dow, will they flower this year ? It is a southern aspect. 
A few hinta about planting and training would be appre¬ 
ciated.—G. T. 

4658. — Plants for Carpet Bedding.— What can I 
grow now for carpet bedding to go with Feverfew and 
Lobelia ? I have a small greenhouse.—J. J. C. 

4650.—Mice in Gardens.— What is the best plan 
for destroying mice ? My garden is infested with them, 
and they eat nearly all the Crocuses.— Mark Taplby. 

4600.—Grafting Vines.—Can Vines be grafted? and 
when is the proper time? and how is it managed?— 
Mark. 

4661. -Gardening for Profit. — I have a span- 
roofed greenhouse, 16 ft. by 11 ft. by 8 ft. high, in which 
I grow Cucumbers in summer. It is heated by a flue 

f dng all round the house under the stages. What could 
grow in it besides, and after the Cucumbers are over, 
(I mean iu winter and early spring), to make the most 
profit odt of it? or should I do better if I had a cold 
frame or another house of a different temperature ? I 
have not much garden where the house stands, only 
having 15 yd. by 12 yd., but I have another garden about 
3d yd. by 15 yd. I want to make the most of it. I have 
a good deal of spare time ; some weeks I have three or 
four days, and nothing to do. I am situated about four 
miles from a town.—Z. Q. X. 

4662.— Treatment of Vines. — I have a green 
house, with facilities for heating it to any temperature. It 
has a Vine trained over the top, but I could not get the 
Grapes last year to perfection. I should be pleased if 
any reader could tell me the treatment the Vine ought 
to receive ; also how to thin the Grapes, and to what 
heat the house ought to be kept, and what plants will 
grow in the same house.— An Amateur. 

4663.—Flowers for Sunny Window.—What 
flowers will do best in a window-box placed in the full 
blaze of the sun?—A. E. W. 

4664.— Pampas Grass Inj ured by Frost. —A large 
old plant of this last year sent up a few shoots ; this year 
there is very little life. What treatment is necessary ? 
Should the accumulated dead grass be removed, or 
allowed still to shelter the roots ? This growth has not 
been removed for many years.—F. M. S. * 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


PARSLEY COOKERY. 

The common garden Parsley (Petroselinum 
sativum) has been in cultivation as a pot 
herb in England from time immemorial, and 
although everyone knows its mm for garnishing, 
staffing, &c., its uses as a cooked vegetable are 
but little known. In order to secure a constant 
supply of Parsley, seed should be sown succes¬ 
sively from February to May in shallow drills, 
thinning the plants when up to 6 in. apart. 
The May sowing should be made in a warm 
sheltered Bpot where it can he readily protected 
in winter, unless frames or greenhouses are 
available. Good plants lifted in late autumn 
and potted will make very good plants, which 
may be kept in a window of any room where 
gas is not burned. Those having greenhouses 
may get a cement tub, and bore it full of holes 
with a 2-in. auger; having given good drainage, 
draw the roots of the plants throngh the holes, 
filling up with soil as the work proceeds. In 


a short time such a tub will form an attractive 
object, and afford a supply of good Parsley. 

To Crisp Parsley.—Pick and wash young 
curled Parsley, dry it in a cloth, spread it on 
a sheet of clean paper in a Dutch oven before'the 
fire, and turn it frequently till it is quite crisp. It 
may also be nicely crisped by spreading; it on a 
dish before the fire, putting small pieces of 
butter upon it and turning it frequently with a 
fork. 

To Preserve Parsley through the 
Winter. —In May, June or July take fresh- 
gathered sprigs ; pick and wash them clean ; set 
on a stew-pan half full of water ; put a little 
salt in it; boil, and skim it clean, and then put 
in the Parsley, and let it boil for a couple of 
minutes, and take it out and lay it on a sieve 
before the fire, that it may be dried as quick as 
possible ; put it by in a tin box, and keep it in a 
dry place ; when you want it lay it in a basin, 
and cover it with warm water a few minutes 
before you use it. 

Bread and Parsley Fritters.— Pour 
boiling water on 6 oz. of bread, without crust, 
cover it up for an hour, and then beat it up 
with a fork until quite smooth ; add and 
mix thoroughly an ounce of finely-chopped 
Parsley, pepper and salt to taste, and four 

3 well beaten. Fry, in fritters, a nice brown, 
ser/e with brown sauce. 

Fried Parsley. —Break the Parsley into 
sprigs, wash it, ani wipe it very dry ; place 
it in a wire fiying-basket, and plunge this 
for one minute into a pan of boiling lard. The 
Parsley should then be drained on cap paper. 
It will be very green and crisp. The pan should 
be nearly full of fat. If the cook possess no 
wire basket, she must fry the Parsley as quickly 
as possible, and dry it before the fire when it is 
done. 

Parsley and Butter.— Wash some Par¬ 
sley very clean, and pick it carefully leaf by 
leaf; put a teaspoonful of salt in half a pint of 
boiling water, and boil the Parsley about ten 
minutes ; drain it on a sieve, mince it quite 
fine, and then bruise it to a pulp ; put it into a 
sauce-boat, and mix with it, by degrees, about 
half a pint of good melted butter, only it will 
require less flour than generally, as the Parsley 
will add to its thickness. Chervil, Basil, Tar¬ 
ragon, Butter, Cress, Fennel, or Fennel and 
Parsley, may be added to butter sauce iu the 
same way. 

Hints on Oooking Vegetables.— 
Every vegetable intended to be served whole 
should, when put to boil, be placed at once in 
boiling water, especially Potatoes and vegetables 
from which the outer cover has been removed. 
It often happens that Potatoes, Ac., are, to save 
time, placed in cold water and left to boil gra¬ 
dually. It is just this which allows the nu¬ 
tritious matter to escape, and renders the meal 
unsatisfying. When, on the contrary, the 
water boils from the moment that the vegetable 
is immersed in it, the albumen is partially 
coagulated near the surface, and serves to retain 
the virtue of the vegetable. The reverse is, of 
course, the rule for making soup, or any dish 
from which the water will not be drained. By 
placing the vegetables in cold water the albumen 
is slowly dissolved, and actually mixes with the 
water—a process most necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of nutritious soup. 

Brewing.—I wish to know in brewing what heat 
the water should be by the thermometer when the malt 
is put Into the water? and what heat the beer should be 
when set to work ?—A Subscriber. 


Keeping Goldfish. —I have the opportunity of 
getting goldfish, Ac., in a warm water dam, and 
would feel obliged if any of the readers of Gardening 
would inform me how to make the goldfish, when 
taken from the warm, ready to be put into an 
aquarium. How many different temperatures of 
water is required ; if large jam jars would do for 
changing the water; and any other useful hints on 
goldfish keeping will be much appreciated by 
H. A. P. 

Feeding Fish.—We have an aquarium in our dining 
room which holds ten gallons, and should be glad to 
know how often the water requires changing for three 
fish, and if they require feeding.—PINK May. 

Pollen for Beee. —J.—You should have a good 
bed of Crocuses, which will supply you with plenty 
of pollen. 

Rabbit Keeping.—Will someone kindly give me 
instructions as to commencing rabbit keeping, with 
hints as to best sorts, &c. ?—Schoolboy. 
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BIRDS. 

Woodlarks. —The bird mentioned by 
“ Unlucky ” is, I should think, receiving the 
right treatment. If practicable I should cer¬ 
tainly advise turning it out into an outhouse or 
a spare room for a time, and also giving it a good 
tonic, such as the Finchine sold Dy Mr. Flory, 
of Croydon. If these instructions are followed 
it is more than likely that the bird will recover 
if it has not been ill too long, and disease taken 
too deep a root to be eradicated. The sharp 
breathing would, of course, stop its singing, and 
is an incipient symptom of pulmonary disease, 
but if taken in time, and the tonic used as 
directed should, I repeat, effect a cure. I have 
repeatedly cured these distressing symptoms with 
the tonic mentioned.—A. d’A. 

- These are fond of company, and will 

sing more if within hearing of one of their own 
or some other species. The bottom of the cage 
should be covered with rather dry garden earth, 
about 1 in. deep, which should be changed every 
four or five days. They eat it and scour them¬ 
selves in it. Live insects are a great treat; a 
spider or two will have a wonderful effect in 
brightening up a bird that seems dull and 
mopish. 'They are also fond of woodlice, house 
flies, Ac., and mealworms are a very good addi¬ 
tion to their diet.— Experientia Docet. 

Parrot Plucking its Feathers. —I 
should be much obliged for information how to 
prevent a valuable grey parrot pulling out her 
feathers. I have had the bird twenty years. It 
not only speaks, but holds conversations, and 
resents even a sarcastic tone in the voice by 
a very unparliamentary vocabulary. It accom¬ 
panies me indoors and out, and was very con¬ 
descending to the crows and the rest of the 
beggar birds, sending the crows off cawing with, 
“ On ! How are you ? ” and then mocking 
them with derisive laughter, till one day i for¬ 
got I had left her in a tree, and, returning to 
look for her in half an hour, found a jury of 
crows sitting on the top of the tree, and two 
descending to carry out judgment. I barely 
arrived in time, when poor Poll rushed to me, 
and her fast-beating heart evinced her fear; 
and since, she respectfully lets the crows alone. 
Up to last year I gave her equal quantities of 
Hemp and Canary seed in one vessel, bread and 
water in another. Finding last Bummer she 
commenced pulling out her feathers, I withheld 
the Hemp and have given her none since. I 
give her nuts of various kinds, and syringe her 
occasionally with water in a garden syringe. I 
have been recommended to try an insecticide 
with her, but am afraid it might kill her. She 
would permit me to rub it in were I not afraid 
to use it, fearing it might injure her. She eats 
as much as ever, and her spirits are so good 
that when she is too noisy I quietly ask as 
to the whereabouts of a little rod, when she 
tells me to stop that noise, and is peaceful for a 
time.— Eliza. 

Breeding: Canaries.— In answer to “ G. M.”(p. 28 ) 
I should advise him to sell the cock canary that pulls 
the nest about and eats the eggs as soon as laid. Iu ad¬ 
dition to being an unnatural lather; he is also a mo-t, 
unprofitable servant, and therefore ought to be sent 
about his business immediately, with the proverbial in¬ 
sect in his ear. Seriously, “ G. M." cannot expect any 
success from such a cannibal, ami must without delay 
procure » substitute if he wishes to increaae the canary 
tribe. -A. D’A. 

Greenfinch Unhealthy. — “ A. G.’s” greenfinch 
must be suffering from an over grown beak, which re¬ 
quires cutting down to its natural size, just the *ame as 
our nails require periodical trimming. Birds in their 
natural state sharpen their beaks and claws on stones 
and sand, Ac., but in a cage cannot always do so. Some 
birds’ beaks grow to very unnatural proportions. I have 
one or two birds whose beaks very often require cutting. 
The feverish symptona I always cure by giving Finchine, 
and a mild aperient. I should like to hear again from 
‘ A. G.” to know how his bird gets on .—A. D’A. 

Larks Unhealthy. —Does “ G. WV'give them the 
right food ? They should be regularly supplied with their 
natural animal food and green food as well, and plenty 
of good sand and clean water. Give them also a little 
tonic.—A. d’A. 

Greenfinch Bald-headed.— I have a greenfinch 
which I have had since the very hard frost in January, 
and it has always been bald-headed. It sings well and 
is very lively. I feed it on Canary, Flax, Linseed seeds, 
and Groundsel. Could any kind reader tell me what is 
the cause of its baldness, and the treatment for it? 
— W. A. Read. 

Bird Lime-— Q H. It.— You can get it at any 
bird shop, we should think. 

Eggs without Shells. —I have two Brahmas 
which continually lay soft eggs, and sometimes 
nothing but a soft white skin. They have a good 
run, and plenty of road scrapings, Ac. I keep them 
with Barley and Maize.— Leho. 
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POULTRY. 

White Dorkings.-- In reply to B. Taylor’s 
query as to these fowls, in Bacon’s “Guide to 
Poultry Keeping ” it is stated, in regard to 
Dorkings, “ the white breed with a rose comb 
was doubtless the original variety, and the 
coloured has been the result of crossing with the 
Sussex or some similar coloured fowl. The 
white Dorking is much inferior in size to the 
silver-grey, which in its turn is smaller than 
the coloured.” I have kept these fowls, though 
not any number of them; they are good summer 
layers, and good sitters and mothers, but are 
certainly inferior in every way to the coloured 
varieties, although very nice in appearance.— 
W. H. B. 

Pood for Fowls.—How often ought fowls to be 
fed a-day ? and what is the best food ?—H. B. 

Nest Boxes for Hens.—Ought these to be on 
the ground ?—H. B. 

Keeping Geese.—Will some one kindly inform 
me of the best way to manage young geese ? Must 
I keep the young broods separate ? and what is the 
best food for them ?—W. C. P. 

Blood in Eggs.—Can any one inform me of the 
cause of blood in some cases adhering to the yolk of 
eggs laid by Brahma and Dorking hens ?— Senkx. 

Fowls in Gardens.—I am terribly pestered by my 
fowls scratching up the garden ;seeds ; they are .cross¬ 
bred ones. If there are any breeds that do this in a 
less degree than others I should like to know? — 
Herbert E. Hull. 

Hamburgh and Minorca Fowls.—I want to 
know the distinguishing marks of the Black Hamburgh 
and Minorca fowls, as to single and double combs in 
male and female, colour, character, Ac.—W. H. B. 

Poultry for Profit.—Having for the last five years 
had experience of the advantages of Langshan fowls over 
all others, I venture to say a word in their favour. First, 
as layers they produce abundant, fine, rich eggs, superior 
to the Cochin and Brahma tribe; and next, as table 
fowls their delicious fine white flesh and ample breasts 
enable them to compete with the most delicate Dorking. 
They are not wanderers, and their handsome black-and- 
green plumage is much admired. The chickons are 
early fit for table, and attain the size of small turkeys. 
—Halcyon. 


PAST LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATE 8TOCKS 

JLl —th<i finest Stock* grown •, bloom from July Ull November , 
splendid for exhibition. Todd * superb crimson, scarlet. pnrpJe, and 
white, fid. per packet, 8 packets for Is —TODD & CO., Seedsmen, 
Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, post free.—Amateurs 

V who wish the best for exhibition or family nse should grow 
Aqnadulce Bean, pods 12 to IS in. long, per hall pint, 7d. Brnsssls 
Sprouts,superb selected, per pkt. 4d., per os. Is. Carrot, Improved 
Early, superb quality, per oc. fid. Carrot. Improved Intermediate, 
best Carrot out, per o*. fid. Leek, Champion, splendid variety, per 
pkt. 6d.. per o*. 2s. 6d. Leek. Improved Musselburgh, per pkt. 4d., 
|»er os. Is. 3<L Onion, Trcbon Yellow {finest show Onion), per pkt. 


Soedamen. Maitland Street Edinburgh. 


DLORISTS’ FLOWERS, small packets for ama- 

X teura. Seeds iroin superb strains, unexcelled for quality and 
variety. Antirrhinum rtalh. do. Tom Thumb. Delphinium, Mlmu- 
ius, Polyanthus. Verbena, small packets,3d. each , large pockets, fid. 
Auricula (alpine) ex. ex.. Begonia ex. ox., Calceulum i*u|x>rh), 
Carnation ex. choice. Picotec, Carnation and i’icutee . mixed j, Chry¬ 
santhemum. Cineraria ex.ex , Cineraria Tom Thumb (compact and 
beautiful), Cyclamen (ex. choice, iucludes glganteam>, Gladiolus, 
Gloxinia (superb). Hollyhock, Pansy— show and Fancy (grand), 
Petunia (single and double), PTlmulu sinensis flmbrlata (choicest 
mixture in the world, Includes coccinea, alba magnifica. Chiswick 
Red, and all the finest varieties), small packets, Od. each: larger 
packets. Is —TODD A CO., Seedsmen, Maitland St., Edinburgh. 


HHOICE Flower Seeds, cannot be surpassed for 

\J quality.—Aster, Quilled Globe (finest strain in the woTld). Per¬ 
fection, Parony-flowered, Victoria (best for exhibition). Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum, and Dwarf Bouquet, 3d., (id., and Is. . Balsam, 
superb mixed, fid. ; Cockscomb, superb crimson, fid.; Marigold] 
African (superb strain), Lemon, Orange, or mixed, 3d. and fid ; 
French Gold-striped (finest strain existing), fid. and Is ; Mignonette 
Miles's Spiral and Victoria (splendid), 3d. and fid. ; Phlox Drum- 
mondl gmndiftora, mixed, 3d. and 6d.; Stocks, Ten Week, large 
flowering German, and Giant Perfection (superb), 3d , 6d and Is. 
Zinnia eWans, splendid double mixed, 3d. ; Everlasting Flowers’, 
six beautiful varieties, Is.: Ornamental Orasaes.six beautiful varie¬ 
ties, 9d. ; Flower Se«ds (fid. and upwaras) post trae.—TODD A 
CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 

nLADIOLL—TODD & CO.’S “WONDER” 

U SELECTIONS.—For oil classes of purchasers. BxtraordInary 
value. No. 1 Wonder Dozen for 2s. 6d., free by post 3s.— Angela, 
Calypso, Ida, James Carter, Laura, Lord Byron, Napoleon III., Nep¬ 
tune, Penelope, Princess of Wales, Rebecca, and Romulus. No. 2 
Wonder Dozen for 3s. fid., free by post, 4s.—Achilla. Comte de 
Moray, Colbert. Conde. Due de Malakoff, Fulton, Lamarck, Lord 
Raglan, MacMahon, Marie, Thalia, and Vesta. No. 3 Wonder 
Dozen for is., free by post 5s. 3d —Achllie, Dona Marla, KuyCne 
Scribe, Horace, James Vcitrh, Madame Furtado, Marla Dumortlcr, 
Meyerbeer, Moiurt. Heine Victoria, sir William Hooker, and The¬ 
mis. No. 4 Wonder Dozen, ;* fid. free by post — Amaranthe, 
Ktandard, Eugene Scribe, Hortense, Isabella. La Favourite La¬ 
marck, Meyerbeer, Phidias, Pericles. Sir Joseph Paxton, and Vclieda 
Gladiolus The Bride, one of the most beautiful of summer white 
flowers, invaluable for cutting. 2s. per dozen, post free.—TODD A 
CO., Seedsmen, 7, Maitland Street. Edinburgh. 


HLASGOW Prize Cockscomb.—A magnificent 

LA variety,dwarf , and with very large crimson combs The editor 
of the Jowfial oj llorticuUurt says— •• Anything equal to the Glasgow 
specimen* I have m-verteen.” Per packet, fid., post tree.—RYDi.lt 
A SON,Sale, Manchester. 


Heating Small Greenhouses.— When 
I had my greenhouse built I had a brick flue 
which, perhaps, owing to bad construction, 
burnt a deal of fuel and gave very little 
heat; indeed, however large a fire I had, 
I coaid not in such weather as we had this 
winter (20° of frost) keep out frost (my house 
is 16 ft. by 8 ft., lean-to). I got a quick¬ 
silver bottle which holds about a gallon (and 
can be bought at looking-glass silvering Bhops, 
Curtain Road, London), cost about 2s. (id.; this 
is my boiler ; one hole is already made, in which 
I connected the return pipe; one other hole I 
had drilled in the side to which I connected the 
flow. I set the bottle down flat supported over 
the fire, so that the hole I had drilled in the side 
is then at the top, and the one already in is 
at the end near bottom. I connected 1-in. 
pipes (iron) which I take along the flue till they 
rise into 3-in. pipes, and these 3-in. pipes are 
ordinary earthenware drain pipes which I 
joined with tow dipped in white lead, red lead, 
and litherage. I have a cistern which catches 
the rain-water off the greenhouse in connection 
with the return pipe, and it all acts admirably ; 
my only difficulty is to keep down the heat, and 
I do not burn a quarter the fuel I formerly did. 
Drain pipes as far as I can learn have never been 
used for such a purpose, but as I have had them 
in use now two winters and well tested them, 
I can confidently recommend them. I have 
had several gardeners in to see them, and they 
say they give off a deal more heat than the 
iron pipes. I have 32 ft. of 3-in. pipe, and 
16 ft. of 1-in. iron pipe ; the lot complete with 
boiler cost under 20s. If the pipes could be 
made in longer lengths and could be fixed under 
the tables where they are safe from anything 
falling on them, I should not hesitate to use 
them in the largest and best arranged green¬ 
houses, &c.—C. W. Knight. 

Salt in Cocoa-nut Fibre.—I had some 
Cocoa fibre sent down from London for general 
gardening purposes. I found it strongly smelt 
of, and thoroughly impregnated with, salt water 
(seawater). Will this be detrimental to the 
tender rootlets of cuttings ? It is almost im¬ 
possible to wash the smell out. Has any one had 
any experience in the use of such material ?— 
Zum. 


CHELTENHAM.-THE WILLOWS, BATIXEDOWN. 

npO NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, aud IIOR- 

J. TICVLTURISTd.—To be Lot. with PoMezzlon, thi'so Valu¬ 
able Nurseries, with Conservatories, Vineries, Greenhouxes, and 
Furoing Fits, heated with Hot-witer Pipes ; extensive Grounds 
well laid out and planted with Choice Shrubs and Fruit Tie>«; 
capital Dwelling Home and Couch House and Ktubling. The 
thuloo Nursery Stock and Utensils in Trade may be acquired bv 
Valuation. Further particular* may be obtained on application to 
Messrs. HARRISON & CO.. House and Estate Agvuu, Regent 
Chambers, Regent Street. Cheltenham 


GENUINE AND CHOICE SEEDS IN 

vX PENNY PACKET:*.—One hundred of above most popular 
and showy varieties of greenhouse and hardy annuals Including 
double Imported Mocks. Asters, Phlox Scarlet Lin* in, Mignonette, 
Convolvulus. Sweet Peas, Zinnias, Ac . post free, 7s. fid., fifty 
3s. Od , twenty-five, 2s.. twelve. 1*. 2d.. six sd Collection of vege¬ 
table seeds for cottjgers, 2s. fid. All th**e collections will be 
four.d Invaluable, for distribution for cottagers and children, as all 
the varieties aro of easy culture. Red Caliboge plants, 50 for 1*. : 
Lettuce plants that have stood the winter. 50 for l*., Onion 
for planting out. have stood the winter, Is. per 1(0; Daniels’ 
Defiance Cabbage plants. 50 for I s. ; all free by nost —W. H SMITH, 
East of England Penny Packet Seed Establishment, Framingham, 
Norwich Gate «f Helleadoa). 


"DOOTED CUTTINGS, safe and free by post, 

All at following prices : Good autumn-struck mixed Geraniums. 
Is. Od. per dozen: Scarlet Vesuvius, is.; Fuchsias. Is. 2d. per 
dozen, six selected, 8d. ; Coleus, six very choice, is.; Petunias, 
choice seedlings. 7d. per dozen; Alterimrithera magnifica. is. per 
dozen; Miniums, Is. 2d. per dozen ; Heliotrope, is. 2d. per dozen; 
Musk, three lor 7d.; Begonias, three kinds, is.; Salvia, three 
scarlet and three blue, Is.; Acacia lophantha, two for 7d ; Veronica, 
two for 7d. : Lobelia and Golden Feather, nice p’ants, 50 from seed 
pan of each. Is. ; been ted Verbena, three for 7d. ; Sensitive plant 
two for 7d.; Cuphe* piatyrentra. two L.r 7d. (see illustration in 
G.taoEXtNo. Feb 5, p. 5*3); Chrysanthemum inodorum, six for 
Is.; (see illustration in Gakdkmm,. March 12, p. Ill) twelvo 
mixed plants. Is. 2d ; unrooted euttiig* of the above half-price 
all free by post. Testimonial from Mr. J. C. Hmnr.ar. Gardener! 
Ambrosd.-n Vicarage Bicester, Oxon. Dear Sir,—" The seed I had 
of you last autumn gave me great satisfaction. I have nineduzen 
Calceolarias from one of your fid. packets of seed. I think I shall have 
some very fine ones Your Cabbage seed also is first-class" To 
Mr. W. H. SMITH, East of England Pennv Packet heed Es¬ 
tablishment, Framingham, Norwich (lateof Hellosdon). 


SAVE YOJJR_PE_ACHES. 

DSZHjESUj’S 

Gardener’s Friend & Blight Destroyer, 

FOR PREVENTION AND CURE OF 

PEACH TREE DISEASE. 

Known by spotting, perforation, curling, withering, and prema¬ 
ture falling of leaves, dying back of shosts, exudation of gum, 
branches spotted black and withered, loss of crops, and ultlmiuely 
death of vine. 

Sold in Cans, 1/- 1'9 3/- 4/9 7/6 

/Concentrated Essence to\ 2 gal. 4 gal. 7 gnl I t gal. p* to jo 
l make large quantity. / Full partlcu;art for use. 

Orders with remittance to the Depot, 

WAI.COT PARADE, BATH. 

ALFRED HAWES. Secretary, receive Immediate attention. 
Now used by Gardener* of Noolemen and Landed Gentry in the 
United Kingdom. Saw. Yoca Ptmitv 


Ferns a Speciality. 

■pXOTIC ami BRITISH FERNS.—In preat 

-LJ number and variety, suitable for Stove and Greenhouse culti¬ 
vation. for outdoor Ferneries, and other purposes. A Special Li»t 
will be forwarded free on application, and our Illustrated Catalogue 
which contains copious, yet simple, " Hints on the Cultivation of 
Ferns." will be forwarded on receipt of six penny s tom ns —W A 
J J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, hale, near Manchester. 


SR MM Bsrtteartnrml newspaper. -<V»ou Bet.*, (MWm "Th* tmrt ***,. 
\ n< in Knfland m %aj otbet wastry.''-.Frrsa Hi-m,., 

kisd tlisl«uu J Snug,. ^TWeicsfknt^rioJirW.Taj l.*x»n 


Weekly, 4d. Monthly, Is. fld. 

THE GARDEN 


Of loot week ooatains a Coloured Plat* of 

EULOPHIA GUINEENSIS, 

And the folio wlaf ArtteUa, No tea .and DlnotnUeu *- 


Aloe macrocantha 
Aquaria, tropical 
Botany of California 
Carnation*, tree 
Ccntaurea moschata alba 
Ceratopterl* thalictroldes 
Climbers, stove 
clitoria Tematea 
Cielogyne cristata 
Colchicuni luteum 
Crocuses in Grass 
Cypripediuma 
Dciulrobium Low! 
Didiscus cccruleus 
Epidendrum bicornutum 
Euryalb ferox 
Eulophla guineensia 
Fcnzlla dianthiflora 
Kerns, hardy 
Flowers of season 
Flowers, spring 
flowers on L. Maggior© 
Flowers at Glasnevln 
Flowers, spring, mixed 
Fruit culture 
Frauds 

Fuchsia scrratlfolia 
Galanthus Kedoutei 
OardeD, the woodland 
Garden, railway bank 
Hardy gardening 
liexacentris mysorensia 
Heaths, two beautiful 
Hellebores at Kew 
Lapagerias from seed 
I.ilium pardalinum 
Lilies, Californian 
Llbonias, culture of 
Llmuocharis Humboldt! 
Limnochfttis Plunder! 

Lily bulbs 
Lilium auratnm 
Vfarica gracilis 
Meconopsis nepalenab 
Monochoria hastafolla 
Monochoria vaginalis 
Myriophyllum sp. 
Narcissus maxirnu* 


Nelumbium speciosnm 
Nelnmbinm lntemn 
Nipa fruticans 
Nvmphmas, the 
Odontogloeium 
Orchids in flower 
Ouvirandra fenestralis 
Papyrus Antiquorum 
Pitcairn is coral]ina 
Plstia stratiotes 
Plants, Cape bulbous 
Plants at Clapton 
Pontederia axurea 
Poppies, annual 
Pseudo-bulbs shrivelling 
Pastoral days 
Pelargonium, R.'s Unique 
Primroses, Chinese 
Rhododendrons, Sikkim 
Royal Hort. Soc. 

Rose, Man?chal Kiel 
Roses, layering Tea 
Roses, Christmas 
Roses, twin-flowered 
Seasonable work 
Seed sowing 

Sisyrlnchium grandifiormn 
Spray apparatus 
Spring notes 
Stenogastra concinna 
Strawberries, early 
Tydica formosa 
Vallisneria spiralis 
Violets 

Victoria regia 
Wallflowers 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Aqrtarinm 
Clitoria Ternatea 
Didiscus, the blue 
Fenxlla, pink-flowered 
Fuchsia aerratifelia 
Lilium pardalinum 
Odontogloasum 
Sweet Sultan, the white 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

X By J. gixnoz, of Wortley Hall Gardens, aheilieM.—Nnoriy 
ready. 


fPHE WILD GARDEN ; or, Our Groves and 

JL Gardens Made Beantifnl by the Naturalisation of Hardv 
Flowers. —BeanUiully illustrated. In preparation. Ready ia 

prlng. ___ 

HARDEN RECEIPTS. By a W. Quin. 

(J Price 2*. fid. post free, 2s. 8d —London; Turn Osjojukh Ofiiw, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

rfHE ART OF GRAFTING & BUDDINgT 

X Bv Chauzi Bzlt»t. Illustrated. Price 3s. M.; post free, 
3*. lOd —Thx Gzrdxm Office, 37, Southampton Street, Cuveut 
Garden, London. 

TV/TUSHROOM CULTURE : iU Extension 

i-*JL and Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. Sd., 
gori^fre«Js »d.—TnxO»aDrx OfKoe.17. Southampton Street. Oovr— 


THE 

GARDEN ANNUAL 

Almanack and Address Book 

IFOIR 1881 . 


The most complete and aoenrate Yearly Refe¬ 
rence Book for the use of all interested in 
Gardens yet pul dished. 

May be ordered of all Booksellers, Nursery 
men, and Seedsmen. 


Price Is., post free Is. 3d. Strongly bound, 
leather back, 2s., post free 2s. 4d. 


Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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VoL III. 


CULTURE OF TALL PHLOXES. 


These unquestionably rank amongst our most 
beautiful autumn flowers. They are quite hardy, 
are easily propagated, and they can adapt them¬ 
selves to any locality or situation. Nothing 
can be more beautiful for a mixed border, and 
they are equally useful in pots for the green¬ 
house. Phloxes are divided into distinct 
sections, viz., the decussata group, which 
blooms from July to October, and the 
suffruticosa section, which flowers during June, 
July, and August. The kinds belonging to the 
first section are, as a rule, the favourites ; they 
form magnificent pyramids of bloom from 18 in. 
to 3 ft. in height, the colours varying from pure 
white to the moat glowing crimson-red, with 
many other shades of colour. The varieties of 
the suffruticosa group are altogether of a 
different habit; they are dwarfer, and the 
flowers, which are fragrant, are much more 
delicate in appearance, and they bloom eailier, 
too, than the decussata breed. 
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advance in growth they must be carefully 
staked, and each branch neatly tied. During 
the first year, if the plants be struck from 
cuttings only one shoot will be thrown up, but 
the second year a number of shoots will rise 
from the base. If the plants be grown for 
exhibition, and the trusses be required very 
fine, about four shoots should be retained to each 
plant, and all the rest should be cut clear away. 

Phloxes in Beds and Borders.— 
Phloxes make grand ornaments either for plant¬ 
ing in separate beds or in mixed borders ; but 
when they are made a special object of culture 
they should be grown in beds by themselves. 
A few plants in a mixed border form a 
pleasing feature, and afford a marked con¬ 
trast to other herbaceous plants. It is in the 
mixed border that we grow our Phloxes, and as 
all the plants in the same bed are equally 
choice, they come in for a fair share of atten¬ 
tion. Now is a good time to plant them, 
and the ground should be deeply dug and well 
enriched with good rotten manure, and through- 


No. 109. 


many of our half-hardy bedding plants, which 
must be wintered where artificial heat can be 
given. 

Varieties.— The following are good sorts, 
and well worth growing, viz. :—Admiration, A. 
F. Barron, Edith, Gladstone, Larina, aurantiaca 
superba, Gambetta, Queen of Whites, Madame 
Bonneau, Madame Hoste, Madame Beust, Mrs. 
Ware, Mrs. Laing, Triomphe de Parc de 
Neuilly, Lothair, Mona. Van Houtte, Madame 
la Comtesse de Turenne, and Walter Ware. 
There are many more the names of which are 
well worth recording, but these are some of tho 
brightest and most continuous flowerers. 

K.R. 


Marsh Marigolds.— All those who care 
for hardy spring flowers cannot afford to dis¬ 
pense with the aid of these. The Marsh Mari¬ 
gold (Caltha palustris), that in early spring 
“ shines like fire in swamps and hollows grey, ’ 
is one of the finest hardy plants we possess, 
though it is so frequently met with in wet mea- 



The large-flowered Marsh Marigold (Caltha grand!flora). 


Propagating.— Phloxes are easily propa¬ 
gated. Cuttings of them may be struck in 
spring and early summer. About the present 
time tho plants will have made shoots 2 in. 
or 3 in. high, and this is the best time to take the 
cuttings. As many as are required should be 
taken from a plant, and inserted singly in 
2-in. pots. A very slight hotbed would be 
the best place in which to root the cuttings, 
but they would strike freely in a cold frame 
under bandlights, or even in the open air, if 
shaded from bright sunshine. If under glass, 
whether on a hotbed or in a cold frame, they 
will, providing all goes well, be rooted in about 
three weeks, when they may have more air, 
and soon after be placed in a position in the 
open air. 

Phloxes in Pots.— If they are intended 
for pot culture, as soon as the pots are filled 
with roots they should be shifted into 6-in. 
pots, in which they may be allowed to bloom. 
A very excellent compost for Phloxes consists 
of three parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, 
and one part rotten manure. During the period 
of growth the pots should be plunged up to the 
rims in coal ashes in the full blaze of the sun, 
but sheltered from cutting winds, and they 
should receive abundant supplies of water, 
both at the roots and overhead. Occasional 
suppliea of manure water will considerably 
increase the size of the truss. As the shoots 


out the growing season they should be liberally 
supplied with manure water. "Where not offensive 
to the eye a mulching with half-rotten manure j 
would be highly beneficial. When planted in I 
beds the first year the plants should stand 
about 15 in. apart, but the following spring 
they should lie replaced, for by this time they 
will have increased in size, and will require 
more room. The first year they will begin to 
bloom towards the middle of August, and 
continue for six or seven weeks, and the second 
year they will begin in July, and continue till 
the end of September. 

When the plants are in a healthy condition, 
the second season they will throw up a good 
number of shoots, when they should be re¬ 
duced to five or six. When more are allowed 
to remain the flowers are not so fine. A stout 
stake should be placed to each plant, and as 
the Bhoots keep growing they must be securely 
tied to it. In exposed situations high winds 
make terrible havoc with Phloxes when this 
little duty is neglected. A succession of young 
plants should be kept up from cuttings. Divid¬ 
ing the old roots with tne spade is a rough-and- 
ready way, but the plants are never so fine 
either in flowers or foliage as those raised from 
cuttings. 

Those who have only a limited knowledge 
of plant culture cannot do better than grow 
Phloxes ; they do not require half the care of 


dows and by the stream-side that there is little 
need to give it a place in the garden, except on 
j the margin of water, where it is always welcome. 

I Its double variety is, however, a garden plant 
of much value, and well worth a place in a 
moist rich border, or, like the single form, by 
the water-side, or in the artificial bog. This 
double Marsh Marigold is frequently seen in 
the London flower markets in spring. There is 
also said to be a double variety of the smaller 
Caltha radicans, which differs from the common 
plant in being about half the size, and by hav¬ 
ing a creeping tendency. Everybody knows the 
common ricaria of our woods, with its imriads 
of polished golden flowers in spring. The white 
and double forms are well worthy of garden 
culture. Still finer, however, inasmuch as it 
is twice as large, is the Caltha grandiflora here 
figured. This fine species is a native of Southern 
France, and was introduced to our gardens 
some years ago, and is now successfully culti¬ 
vated as a border flower. It is Quite hardy, 
and thrives to perfection in ordinary open 
border soil.—W. R. 

Self-sown Portulacas.— Few annuals 
are more beautiful than these, yet, with the 
exception of a batch or two in the mixed 
border, one seldom sees them. They should 
occupy a situation fully exposed to the sun. 
Here we always have one large bed of them, 
which never fails to obtain a large share of 
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admiration ; and this requires less attention to remain more than two, or, at the 
than any bed in the garden. About the middle most, three years in the same place, 
of April, when the soil is dry, I skim off or the flowers will become small and short 
about 1 in. of the surface, which I run through stemmed. If they are permitted to remain 
a sieve ; then I manure and dig the bed, spread* more than two years on the same piece of ground, 
ing a little of the sifted soil evenlv over the they must either receive liberal top-dressings of 
surface, and the result is, by the end of May, a rotten manure, or copious applications of manure 
good regular bed of plants. This is done every water. Another mode of propagation, which is, 
year, as, besides the necessity of manuring and perhaps, attended with the least trouble 
digging, if left to themselves they come up is, as soon as they have done bloom- 
far too thickly, and consequently weakly, ing, to get a few large plants and tear 
The surplus sifted soil may be used for other them into as many pieces as possible with a little 
beds ; it is always so full of seed that a small bit of root attached to each. This is how I 
quantity of it is sufficient for a bed. If I were always propagate my Violets, and those I had 
forming a bed for the first time, I should procure planted last April covered the ground long 
a packet of seed, and after mixing it with some before autumn, and since October, when the 
dry earth sprinkle it evenly over the surface at weather has been mild, they have afforded 
the time and in the manner above described, ample pickings. Little pieces without roots 
I find this to be more satisfactory than raising may be placed under hand-lights and treated the 
seedlings in a frame and transplanting them, same as cuttings. Of varieties, perhaps the Rus- 
They come into flower as early as the other sian is the most popular. In warm, sheltered 
bedding plants, and last the w'hole Beason. corners it will begin to bloom early and con- 
They succeed best in a light, sandy loam, and tinue to furnish flowers even during severe 
require but little water.—D. U., Dorchester. weather ; the Czar, which is an improvement on 

the Russian, has flowers of a deep blue colour, 
of great substance, and supported on stout foot- 
HOW TO GROW VIOLETS. stalks, 8 in. or 9 in. long. I re-plant a portion of 

As Violets are found so abundantly in woods variety every spring. The newly-planted 

and by the sides of hedgerows, few imagine beds begin to bloom the first week m 
that they require a generous soil, or that they October, and we have a succession of flowers all 
are improved by good cultivation. In preparing the winter. K. 

a bed for them, the soil can scarcely be made _ 

too rich, provided it is open and well drained, . . . . , 

Aurioulas from Seed.—Auriculas raised 
from seed if properly treated will flower the 
next season, and, considering the high prices 
these plants are sold at, I certainly think that 
growing them from seed is much the best and 
cheapest plan. In the spring of 1880 I sowed 
a packet of seed in a pan of finely sifted mould, 
with plenty of silver sand mixed with it, and, 
covering it with damp moss, placed the pan in a 
cool conservatory. The seed came up very 
thickly, and soon we had to divide the tiny 
plants (each about the size of a sixpence), put¬ 
ting them separately into small pots. During 
the greater part of the summer we kept them in 
an open frame, always giving them a liberal 
supply of air by day, and covering them at 
night. Auriculas do not by any means grow 
quickly, but these plants made very good pro- 
Sweet Violet (V. odorata). gress in the short time, and when the winter 

approached they were quite strong enough to be 
and under such conditions there need be no left in the frame, and they escaped the severe 
lack as to quantity or quality of bloom. They frosts, being well protected at night. Now we 
thrive well on a moderately heavy, rich soil; if have between 50 and 60 fine strong plants,nearly 
it happens to be light and gravelly, some stiff all of them throwing up clusters of buds, and 
material and plenty of manure must be added to this week we filled two beds with the same 
it, and if poor and hard clay, it will be benefited Auriculas, and hope, soon to have a grand show 
by the addition of some sharp, gritty matter, of flower.— W. A. G., Glenvar. 
and abundance of rotten manure. Aspect, too. Double Potentillas.— The hybrid varie- 
is quite as important as the proper preparation t j eg 0 f p 0 fcentillas constitute a class of showy and 
of the ground. \ iolets require shelter, but not d e8 j ra i,i e hardy perennials, which seem to have 
that of a wall. Their natural shelter is a „p run g U p w j thin the past few years ; the double¬ 
hedge-row, in which they get currents of pun 
air, which are so essential for keeping down red 
spider, and for maintaining the foliage in a 
healthy state. In town gardens, and in gardens 
surrounded by high walls, they are seldom 
healthy. They grow well on the north or north 
east side of a Hornbeam hedge, provided it it 
somewhat naked at bottom, so as to allow th* 
sun to shine on their leaves early in spring, and 
also afford a partial shade in summer. When 
however, the soil is deep and rich, they will 
bear a considerable amount of sunshine without 
injury. It is well to have a few plants of them 
in different positions, so a3 to ensure a 
succession of bloom. On south borders they 
dwindle and die ; but a few roots on sunnv 
banks will produce some early pickings. Violets 
of all kinds are easily increased by means of 
cuttings made from stout, short runners, 
rejecting all that are wiry and hard, and 
they should not be taken from plants that 
have grown in pots or under glass. The cuttings 
should be taken off the first week in April if 
they are intended to bloom next year, put under 
hand-lights on a shady border, and kept close Double Potentillas. 

until they have begun to grow, when the lights 

may be tilted a little, gradually increasing the flowered kinds are most showy, and they possess 
space, until at last they may be wholly dis- the additional advantage of lasting a longer time 
pensed with. By September they will be ready in perfection than the single sorts on the plant 
ror transplanting, when they may be planted in and also in a cut state. There seems to be 
beds 4 ft. wide, three rows in a bed, 1 ft. apart, about three dozen distinct named varieties, and 
This will afford space to hoe between the rows a great number of them have emanated from 
while they are growing. They will soon spread Continental sources, though they may be all 
and fill the beds; but they must not be allowed obtained in any of the large hardy plant nur¬ 




series. These represent every type of shade, 
size, and colour that it is possible to obtain, 
though such a large number is not indispensable, 
as a good selection of the most distinct kinds 
would be found to embrace most of the qualities 
of the whole race. The culture of these plants 
is, as is the case with most hardy flowers, a 
simple matter ; they luxuriate in a light deep 
soil. The more fully exposed the position which 
they occupy is, the better it appears to suit 
them; and thus treated they soon form vigorous 
specimens, and produce flowers in great pro¬ 
fusion for many weeks in succession—in fact, 
from the beginning of summer till the middle of 
autumn. 


SPRING FLOWER SHOWS. 

The first exhibition of spring flowers held this 
year in the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on March 30, was one of the 
best March show's we have ever seen held there. 
The Hyacinths were especially good, especially 
those from Messrs. Osborn A Sons, of Fulham, 
which carried off the first prize. Narcissi from 
the same firm served to show- what valuable 
plants the Daffodils are for early spring when 
well grown in pots. Roses from Messrs. Paul 
A Sons, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, and from 
Messrs. Veitch A Sons fully illustrated the 
value of Roses in pots. Any one having a good 
greenhouse may grow* Roses, and certainly no 
flowers grown can more amply repay the 
trouble and expense they may incur in their 
culture. Six specimen plants of Deutzia gra¬ 
cilis from Mr. Douglas, of Loxford Hall Gar¬ 
dens, conveyed an idea of what perfection this 
grand hardy shrub may be brought to, whilst a 
collection of plants of Lachenalia tricolor, from 
Mr. B. Xoakes. Highgate, was admired by 
everyone. The Lachenalia is a bulbous plant 
of easy culture. It will grow in a greenhouse 
or window. It is cheap and increases rapidly. 
Good soil and plenty of water are the chief 
essentials to the production of healthy foliage 
and large spikes of orange-red tipped blossoms. 
The group of Cyclamens from Mr. H. B. Smith, 
Ealing Dean Nursery, Middlesex, showed the 
perfection t) which this excellent spring flower 
has been brought. The flowers varied in colour 
from the purest white to the darkest crimson, 
and some of the blossoms measured ‘2i[ in. long. 
A beautiful hardy mauve-coloured Primrose, 
named Primula pubescens, was shown by 
Messrs. Veitch A Sons, who also showed a 
basketful of the double yellow Primrose, lifted 
from the open ground. A new- Azalea also 
came from the same firm named Roi Leopold 
alba. It appears to be a remarkably free 
bloomer, and the flowers are of the purest 
white, sometimes slightly splashed with 
pink. Fine groups of Orchids and other spring 
flowering hot-house plants were shown by 
Messrs. Carter A Co., of Holborn, and Mr. 
Williams, of Holloway ; among the latter we 
noted that excellent window or greenhouse 
plant Imantophyllum cruentum, bearing huge 
heads of brilliant scarlet-orange blossoms. A 
group of plants of the useful hardy Azalea mol¬ 
lis was shown by Messrs. Cutbush A Sons, of 
Highgate, in which was a great diversity of 
colour, the plants having been raised from 
seed. 

MUSK AND MONKEY FLOWERS. 
(mimuluses.) 

With the common Musk we are well acquainted: 
and as a window plant, Mimulus cardinal:* 
makes a good companion to it; for though 
taller, it is equally fragrant, and its bright scar¬ 
let flowers are more showy than the small yello 
blooms of the Musk, whilst M. moschatus Htr 
risoni (or Harrison’s Musk) is one of the most 
useful of plants, either for window, greenhouse, 
or garden culture. These are quite hardy, and 
well adapted for borders. Many of the large 
flowering varieties of Mimulus make beautiful 
pot plants for the summer decoration of the 
greenhouse and conservatory, where they keep 
up a succession of bloom from the middle of 
June until August. A mixture of clay, loam, 
and a good quantity of silver or river sand suits 
them admirably. They should always be kept 
in a cool place and liberally supplied with water. 
When done flowering they should be placed in 
some sheltered corner outside, or in a cold 
frame, where they will remain all winter, and 
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should be allowed to start into growth undis¬ 
turbed until the young shoots are 1 in. long; 
they should then be taken out of their pots and 
divided if increase is wanted, or the whole plant 
may be repotted in any desirable sized pot, and 
replaced in their old quarters, to remain until 
ready for the purposes for which they may be re¬ 
quired. Plenty of water while growing is, with 
Mimuli, more a necessity than any particular 
■election in the way of siteor other requirements; 
ndeed, they belong to a class of plants that readily 
accommodate themselves to circumstances. The 
following varieties are well suited for pot culture, 
▼iz., M. aurantiacus splendens, a kind with a 
golden-yellow ground blotched with crimson, 
and beautifully spotted in the throat; M. albus 
elegantissimus, a very finely spotted variety, 
with white ground, the lobes and margins being 
marked with crimson ; M. cupreus, orange and 



crimson ; M. cupreus speciosus, a kind with 
larger blooms than the cupreus, and more richly 
■potted with deep yellow and bronze crimson ; 
M. cupreus Brilliante, a kind lately raised by 
Messrs. Carter and Co. ; M. coccineus, fine 
scarlet; M. guttatus and M. luteus, both bright 
yellow ; M. exquisitus, a sort with a beautiful 
orange ground brilliantly edged with crimson 
and elegantly spotted ; and M. Meteor, orange, 
with large violet and bronze-shaded blotches. 
The blooms of many of these have a peculiar 
musky scent, and are as exquisitely marked as 
those of any herbaceous Calceolaria. They look 
well when dotted here and there amongst other 
flowering plants, or placed together in groups ; 
but those who have only seen them, even at 
their very best, thus artificially arranged cannot 
form any conception of the grand effect which 
they produce when grown in great natural 
masses. There are large patches of the beautiful 
yellow and crimson M. maculosus growing wild 
in many of the quiet marshy nooks of the river 
Caddon, in Scotland. Those, however, who do 
not care to go to the trouble of getting named 
kinds may get a packet of seed of/a good Btrain, 
which, if sown at once in a warm frame, or even 
under a bell-glass in a window or greenhouse, 
will produce a quantity of plants bearing a great 
variety of flowers. Harrison's Musk, it may be 
well to remark, cannot be raised from seed, but 
must be propagated by dividing its roots in 
spring, or by means of cuttings during the sum¬ 
mer, which will strike readily in a pot of sandy 
soil placed in a shady window. 


4334.—Plants for Small Beds.—Some 
of the new dwarf varieties of Phlox Drummondi 
are as suitable as anything for edging beds, if 
care is taken to pick off all faded flowers, in¬ 
cluding seed vessels. If the beds are cut out 
on Grass turf, P. D. nana Snowball would be 
the best for edging, then one of the red dwarf 
varieties, while the centre could be filled with 
the grandiflora kinds, which are a little taller. 
The showiest of these are vermilion, purple, 
violet, crimson, and rose, all with white eyes. 
They are the showiest plants I know of which 
can be raised from seed to bloom the first year ; 
the colours are very intense, and the texture of 
the flowers velvety, and they are moat profuse 
and continuous bloomers. They require a rather 
light, but rich, well worked, and manured soil, 
and must be planted out immediately they have 
made three pairs of leaves. They are best, there¬ 


fore, sown about the middle of April in a very 
slight heat, so as to require as little hardening 
off as possible. The grandiflora kinds require 
the leader to be pinched when they begin to 
grow freely, so as to promote the growth of 
side shoots and make the plants bushy. An 
edging of two row* of Indian Pinks, with centre 
of mixed Dianthus Heddewigi, would also look 
well. For a dry soil, an edging of Eoheveria 
secunda glauca, or second row of Amarantus 
melancholicus ruber, and a centre of Geraniums 
or dwarf Antirrhinums, would look as well as 
anything. For a bed sheltered from the mid¬ 
day sun. Pansies and Violas are as suitable as 
anything; a border of purple Pansies.and a cen¬ 
tre of white-flowered Geraniums would look 
very chaste. These last flower best where 
slightly shaded. Better still would be a bed of 
mixed Belgian Pansies. A great variety of 
colours can now be had on these ; in addition to 
the old shades of colour, there are lavender, grey, 
chestnut, several shades of crimson and yellow 
and gold with crimson marks, so that richly 
coloured beds can be made of them alone.— 
J. D. 

4337.—Plants for Half-shady Bor¬ 
ders.— Spiraea japonica, common Columbine 
and its varieties, Solomon’s Seal, hardy Ferns, 
German Iris, the Day Lily, common Narcissus, 
Polyanthus, Primroses, Auriculas, *Hepaticas, 
Pansies, Christmas Rose, * Vincas, Mimulus of 
all kinds, *Wood Anemone, Double Pilewort, 
Scillas, "‘Lily of the Valley, American Cowslips, 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Fritillarias, Anemone apen- 
nina, hardy Primulas of many kinds, all very 
beautiful and distinct from our native sorts; 
Tradescantia virginica, ^Campanula Pulla, Lon¬ 
don Pride, Trollius or Globe Flowers of many 
varieties, Ranunculus aconitifolius flore pleno 
(Fair Maids of France), Spiraea venusta, Spiraea 
Ulmaria (Meadow Sweet), *Omphalodes verna. 
Those marked * are spreading, trailing, or creep¬ 
ing plants, and should be allowed to grow nearly 
as they like. In a border of peat the situation 
will suit several hardy Orchids, and Cypripe- 
diums, and also the American Wood Lilies 
(Trilliums). Climbing shrubs for wall facing 
. east —Cotoneasters, Virginian Creeper, com¬ 
mon Jasmine, Jasminum nudiflorum, Cydonia 
japonica, common Honeysuckle, Ivies ; Gloire 
de Dijon Rose also suits in elevated positions 
in well-drained soil.—J. D. 


House and Window Gardening. 


RUNNER BEANS AS WINDOW ORNA¬ 
MENTS. 

A large yard may be very useful, but it rarely 
forms a pleasing addition to the prospect from 
one’s dining-room windows. Sometimes how¬ 
ever, our leas-fastidious forefathers have be- 
queathed us a view of this character, and instead 
of bemoaning we should see if we cannot much 
improve it. Last year we tried an experiment 
on what was anything but an attractive back 
window, facing due east, and hoping to instruct 
some of the readers of Gardening Illustrated 
we now give the result. In the first place we 
had all the glass in the lower sash of the win¬ 
dow taken out and replaced by others of orna 
mental glass, while a shelf, broad and strong, 
was ’set on a level with the inside sill, resting 
on slips nailed to the framework. This wa* 
of course, painted in keeping with its surround¬ 
ings, and on it were then placed pots containing 
well-grown specimens of such handsome hardy 
Ferns as Scolopendium, Crispum, Asplenium 
marinum, A. Trichomanes, &c., a fine Osmunds 
regalis in the centre towering over the heads of 
its lesser brethren ; a handsome Virgin Cork 
basket filled with Harrison’s Musk was sus¬ 
pended from the top and presented a very strik¬ 
ing and pleasing appearance. 

On the outside sill at each side of the window 
was placed, early in June, a pot containing 
Runner Beans, and stout tarred twine being 
fastened to nails driven into the woodwork close 
to the pots, a sort of trellis was formed by lead¬ 
ing the twine up tho sides and across the top of 
the window. The plants grew rapidly, coiling 
themselves readily round the rough well streach- 
ed cord and soon gave the objectionable window 
a very different look, especially from the inside ; 
the handsome foliage ana bright blossoms (whioh 
were followed in due course by an abundance of 


delicious pods) often eliciting the surprise and 
admiration of our visitors. This year we purpose 
replacing the pots by a permanent window box 
in the corners of which we shall plant our 
“Painted Lady” friends and allow them to 
repeat their satisfactory performance of last 
season while the rest of the box is occupied by 
other subjects. G. G. P. 


Geraniums and Fuohsias in Booms. 
—The Fuchsias should now have most of the 
old soil shaken away from them, choosing a time 
when the old mould is in an intermediate stage 
between wet and dry, as it then comes away 
more freely, and be replaced in pots only just 
large enough to contain the roots. Put good 
drainage in each pot, and use a light, free oom- 
post of leaf-mould and a little loam or good 
garden mould, adding to it about one-sixth 
of silver Band, such as is to be obtained at most 
large general dealers. At the same time out in 
the main shoots somewhat just above where a 
free young growth is coming out, but if the 
plants are not at all in growth, cut them in first 
and wait till signs of active life are visible before 
re-potting. When the roots touch the sides of 
the pot, shift into the next sized receptacle. 
Give plenty of air in the summer, and when the 
weather comes very fine place the plants in 
the open air night and day. The Geraniums 
may be treated in much the same manner, but 
if they are young plants they will not need 
cutting in. and they should get even more air 
than the Fuchsias and plenty of light, or they 
will not acquire substance enough to flower. 
The Geranium loves heat, light, and plenty 
of air, facts which may not Be forgotten by 
those growing this showy family of plants.— 

A Good Hardy Window Plant.— 
I have had bulbs of Eucomis punctata throw 
up flower-spikes in the beginning of October, 
and last till March, almost as fresh as when first 
expanded. I grow m~ny of them in pots, the 
persistency of the flowers making them very 
useful, and I should think almost indispensable 
to window gardeners. Although quite hardy, 
this plant is more suited for pot-culture. My 
treatment is as follows : Shake out, divide 
when necessary, and re-pot in April, using sandy, 
rotten turf and decayed manure. Stand the 
pots during the summer in a hot sunny situation 
giving plenty of water; thus treated, in the 
early autumn every bulb shows a spike of 
flowers, when they are removed to the green¬ 
house or sunny window.—J. M. 

Honeysuckles in the Dwelling- 
house.— Some yeara ago, as I was passing 
through a room only used occasionally, I 
perceived an odour of fresh flowers that 
surprised me, m none were ever kept thero; 
but, being in haste, it soon passed from my 
mind. Not long after, being in the room, 1 
noticed the same perfume again, and this time 



Spray of Dutch Honeysuckle. 


I proceeded to investigate the matter. On 
raising the curtain of the east window, I found 
that a branch of Dutch Honeysuckle had found 
its way between the two sashes at one corner 
while growing in the summer, and had extended 
itself quite across the window ; and on the 
branch inside there were three or four clusters 
of well-developed flowers, with th e usual 
accompaniment of leaves, while on A ' 
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bush outside there was not as yet a leaf to be 
seen. The flowers inside were just as beautiful 
and fragrant as if they had waited until their 
natural time of blooming. Since then I have i 
tried the experiment purposely’, ] and always 
with the same result,—M. A. 

Eurya latifolia variegata.— This, 
although not altogether new, is far from being 
as common as it deserves to be. Its close- 
growing, shrubby habit and handsome, striking 
foliage render it well adapted for the winter 
decoration of cool conservatories or sitting- 
room windows, where the scanty stock of 
flowers has to be set off by and contrasted 
with bright, handsome foliage.—E. H. 

Syringing Window Plants. — All 
growers of flowers in windows are often per¬ 
plexed by the difficulty of keeping their plants 
fresh and green, and, consequently, are obliged 
to resort to frequent syringings, and where 
many flowers are in one window this operation 
entails no small amount of labour to remove, 
syringe, and replace each plant. A very useful 
little implement to inside window gardens I 
have found iu the “ Odorator,” sold ready for 
use by all chemists at the small cost of 6d. each. 
With one of these “Odorators” a spray of 
moisture, light as dew, may be directed over 
the whole of the stand of flowers, or over any 
particular specimen only, and if done early 
every morning in the warm weather, the effect 
will be beneficial to all plants loving a humid 
atmosphere. I have adopted the above method 
for several years, and have found my flowers do 
well under it. The above instrument can also 
be used for applying Tobacco water to a plant 
when in bloom without fear of injury to the 
blossoms, as any particular leaf or spray may 
be operated upon without affecting the other 
parts of the plant.— Abertawe. 

4472.—Ferns for Wardian Case.— 
Many of the kinds were quite unsuited for the 
case, hence your failure. Two of the best 
species of filmy Fern should be planted before 
all others, as they are extremely beautiful and 
luxuriate in the close moist atmosphere. These 
are Todea superba and pellucida, to which 
may be added Hymenophyllum Wilsoni and 
Tunbridgense, two small and pretty kinds. 
Pteris cretiea, Niphobolus lingua, Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris, Doodia caudata, Asplenium 
foeniculaceum, are all suitable kinds. Lygo- 
dium scanclens is a climbing species, and then 
there is the climbing Club Moss (Selaginella 
caesia arborea), a charming subject for the pur¬ 
pose, the foliage being of a bright met&'lic hue. 
As a carpet plant nothing is so neat aB Selagi- 
nella Apoda. We would advise that only peat 
be employed to plant them in mixing with it a 
good portion of silver sand and pieces of sandstone. 
The treatment is simple enough—keep the 
soil just nicely moist without at any time 
watering heavily, open the door of the case 
now and then in the morning for an hour or 
two, and in the hot weather sprinkle the foliage 
now and then, allowing the moisture to dry off 
before closing.—J. C. B. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


Pruning Evergreens.— Laurels, Ever¬ 
green Oaks, Ac., that are required as screens to 
shut out buildings or any unsightly objects 
may now be freely thinned out. A good many 
of the large branches may be entirely removed, 
so as to admit plenty of light and air to the 
lower part of the tree. By so doing, and shorten¬ 
ing back the remaining stems, they will be 
found to break freely into growth below, thus 
forming plenty of foliage low down where 
required. A little timely thinning and keeping 
the tops open will prevent them from drawing 
up naked, and ensure the fulfilment of the 
purpose for which they were intended. Shrub¬ 
beries, in like manner, soon become a wilderness 
of growth if not looked after and kept properly 
thinned, and choice plants are soon overgrown 
and spoiled by common free-growing varieties. 
Every plant should stand in a clear space, and 
any that are found to be encroaching or injuring 
the others, either by immediate contact or 
shade, should be at once cut back or removed. 
Such plants as common or Portugal Laurel may 
be headed back to within 3 ft. or so of the 
ground, and these will form dense plants for 


removal another year. In pruning back others 
it is necessary that it should be done with 
care and judgment, avoiding all stiff, formal 
shapes. Plants, of whatever kind, should be 
allowed to assume their own natural forms, as 
in this state they are generally far more pleasinv. 
The pruning, therefore, should be done with the 
view to assist them in maintaining a natural, 
easy form of growth, which may generally be 
done by simply removing any loose straggling 
branches that are unduly taking the lead. Hol¬ 
lies generally assume the pyramidal form, and 
these and Coniferru should be looked to at this 
season, to see if there are rival leaders contend¬ 
ing for the mastery. Should this be the case, 
the best situated for forming a fresh lead Bhould 
be selected and all others removed without 
unnecessary delay. 

Willow Screens. —While it takes seven to 
ten years to grow a good fence of Holly or 
Thorns, a good screen for protection from wind 
can be grown from Willows in two or three years. 
My mode of operation is to order from a 
nurseryman sufficient stout green Willow faggots 
(1 ft. long), to extend the desired length, 
reckoning them three to the lineal yard, or 1 ft. 
apart. The faggots must be cut in 9-in. lengths, 
and placed in the trench thus X» ® iu. deep, 
with the buds all pointing upwards. They 
should be planted not later than the middle of 
April—D. H. 

4507. — Fruiting 1 oi Euonymus.— The 
tree in question will probably fruit when it gets 
larger, and in a measure exhausts the soil 
around it; it does not usually fruit when the 
roots can find much good food. It may be, too, 
that our summers lately have not been warm 
enough to mature the wood, hence the reasoi. 
why the flowers fall off.—J. C. 


Making Lawns. —About thirty years ago 

1 had occasion to convert an old kitchen garden 
into a lawn, and having resided some time on 
the borders of the Sussex South Downs and 
seen the short sweet herbage that grows on the 
chalk, I took a hint from Dame Nature and 
procured a truckload of small broken chalk 
from a Lincolnshire chalk pit, and spread it 

2 in. thick over the surface of the ground. On 
this I laid the turf 4 in. thick, which I procured 
from a common in the neighbourhood, and after 
some weeding out Thistles, Dandelions, and 
Plantains, I was rewarded in two years’ time 
by one of the best lawns in the country, which 
never suffers from drought or wet, and which, 
for the fine quality of its herbage, is the admira¬ 
tion and envy of the neighbouring gardeners. 
The only treatment it has had since 1850 has 
been, in 1S65, a dressing of limestone and 
road scrapings, riddled over it through a fine 
sieve, which produced a thick growth of Trefoil 
and white Clover, which still flourishes. Plan¬ 
tains are easily got rid of by cutting their roots 
2 in. below the surface of the ground and draw¬ 
ing them out. Dandelions are more difficult to 
destroy, their tap-roots being so much longer.— 
G. F. H. 

Weeds on Lawns. —Lawn sand is very 
efficacious, but comes expensive. The prin¬ 
ciple of the lawn sand is that the larger 
sized leaves of weeds absorb so much of the mix¬ 
ture as to kill the weeds, and so give a greater 
chance for the Grass to spread. “ G. F.” might 
effect the came on a less expensive scale. The 
presence of Moss as a rule betokens poverty of 
soil. If therefore the lawn is well raked in the 
spring, so as to clean] off the Moss, and some 
fresh Grass seed sown, an improvement will be 
experienced, or some nitrate of soda may be ap¬ 
plied thinly, and a sowing of seed the following 
year.—S. R. 

A Weeding Lesson.— We have often 
spoken of the importance of killing weeds before 
they come up, or before ’they have reached a 
tenth of 1 in. in height. It is then done with 
the single stroke of a steel rake or hoe. A bed 
of flowers should be raked once a week, whether 
the weeds appear or not. It requires four 
minutes for each raking, and for the entire 
months of May, June, and July forty-eight 
minutes. This leaves the bed at all times per¬ 
fectly clean and mellow. If the ground is full 
of foul seeds, they will come up in warm, moist, 
growing weather in one week, and once or twice 
their green points had just appeared, when the | 


weekly raking was given. In another bed of 
equal size, where raking was omitted, they came 
up in a week, and in two more weeks were from 
3 in. to 6 in. high, requiring one hour to clear all 
out by hoe and hand. This must be repeated 
every three weeks, or four times in the three 
months, requiring half a day’s work to keep the 
weeds under for the three months, and even then 
doing it imperfectly.— Cultivator. 

Illegible Addresses. —Will you allow 
me space for a few words upon a subject which, 
especially at this time of the year, when most 
people are getting plants or seeds through the 
post, may be considered as of general interest? 
I allude to the curious habit that many (other¬ 
wise good penmen) have of writingtheir addresses 
in such a manner as would puzzle the most 
clever of experts to make out. Letters con¬ 
taining orders for plants, otherwise quite clear, 
are often signed in such a slapdash, eccentric 
way that it is quite impossible to make sense of 
the signature. Sometimes the name of the 
writer only is illegible, but more frequently a 
portion, and that the most important part, of 
the address is not to bedeciphered, so that, after 
many vain endeavours, the sender cuts the 
Gordian knot by simply sticking that portion 
of the letter containing the address bodily upon 
the wrapper. Such being the case, can it excite 
surprise if many parcels never reach their 
destination. If only in their own interests, 
purchasers should take care to write name and 
address legibly, and they would, I am sure, do 
so if they only knew how much time and worry 
they would spare the sender, who, in addition to 
having the mortification of knowing that the 
parcel so carefully packed has gone astray, has 
often to bear unmerited reproach and is in¬ 
volved in an unnecessary and profitless corre¬ 
spondence. Let me beg of those sending orders 
to write the name and address clearly and 
legibly, and they will Bave those whom they 
may favour in this way much labour and 
vexation.— J. Corn hill, Byjleet. [We entirely 
agree with our correspondent, as we often get 
letters complaining that our advertisers are not 
honest, because goods ordered from them have 
not been sent, and invariably it turns out they 
have been sent and returned for the reasons 
stated by Mr. Cornhill.—E d.] 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary , 

April 11 to 16. 

Sowing Cottager’s Knle, Asparagus Kale, and green 
Curled Kale ; also Snow’s Winter White, Leamington, 
Knight's Protecting, Wilcove and Summer Broccoli. 
Thinning out Carrots in frames : also thinning Lettuces, 
Radishes, and Turnips. Sowing a collection of Ever¬ 
lastings. Pricking out Leeks, Chervil, and Borage. 
Potting Caladiums, Balsams, and young Vines. Earth¬ 
ing up Potatoes In frames; also putting a little earth over 
choice ones above ground. Sticking Peas. Getting all 
bedding plants out under south walls, to harden as fast 
aB they become fit for exposure. Hoeing amongst all 
growing crops as fast as the weather will permit. Sowing 
Scarlet Runners in deep trenchex, so that they may be 
easily protected from frost; also Nasturtiums, Migno¬ 
nette, Larkspurs, and Convolvulus; and likewise a col¬ 
lection of Antirrhinums. Pricking out Lettuces, Celery, 
Asters, Stocks, and Tagetes. Planting out spring-sown 
Cauliflow'er plants; also Giant White Cos and All iho 
Year Round Lettuces. Tying down young shoots in 
early Vineries, and thinning Grapes where required. 
Potting plants of Scented Verbenas, Tricolor Pelargo¬ 
niums, and Tomatoes. Giving Cucumbers a little top- 
dressing, picking otf all false blossoms, and stopping 
them were required. Clearing off Broccoli stumps ana 
other vegetable refuse. Manuring the ground and 
getting it dug up as fast as is convenient. Potting off 
seedling Ageratums, Solanums, and Petunias ; also AJter- 
nantheras, Coleus, Verbenas, Vegetable Marrows, and 
ridge Cucumbers. Mowing and cleaning up pleasure 
grounds, and rolling down ail gravel and turf that require 
it. Hoeing between rows of Parsnips, Onions, and 
Carrots. Giving manure for Celery a final turning. 
Weeding Box edgings. 

Glasshouses. 

Orchids. —Particular attention moat now 
be paid to the atmospheric conditions surround¬ 
ing Orchids, increasing the amount of moisture 
in every house with the brightness of the 
weather. Avoid closing the houses early in the 
afternoon with a sudden damping down, nothing 
being more likely to break down the tissues of 
Orchids than violent fluctuations of temperature, 
combined with excessive moisture. On bright 
days the ventilation should be gradually reduced 
during the afternoon, and the night tempera¬ 
tures reached just as darkness sets in, a chink 
of air being left on every house through the 
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night to keep the atmosphere gently moving. 
A word of advice may now be necessary about 
the use of the syringe, as its indiscriminate em¬ 
ployment soon makeB havoc among choice 
Orchids. It is useful only for damping spaces 
under the plants, and others in houses where it 
is difficult to reach with the water-pot. We 
never syringe our plants overhead, but after 
very hot days, succeeded by mild nights, a slight 
dewing over is invigorating to the cool species, 
but it is an operation that requires to be done 
with a skilful hand, as one syringeful of water 
is sufficient to go over a large houseful of plants. 
It will now be necessary to use every means to 
keep down all insects that are likely to damage 
the young roots, now progressing. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— Pay 
particular attention to winter-flowering plants. 
Keep the young stock of these regularly potted 
and stopped in order to produce a dwarf bushy 
growth. Where there is not sufficient stove 
accommodation to push the young stock along 
rapidly, a frame with a bed of fermenting mate¬ 
rial in it will be found a suitable place in which 
to forward soft-wooded subjects. The atmo¬ 
spheric conditions of a frame of this kind are 
very suitable for quickly establishing all newly- 
potted plants. Avoid overcrowding, as one 
well grown plant is worth several indifferently 
grown ones, and will give much more pleasure 
to the grower when the flowering season arrives. 
The Libonias must be treated somewhat diffe¬ 
rently from the general stock of winter flowering 
plants. These when done flowering should be 
only slightly topped over, and the pots should 
receive a rich top-dressing. They should be 
placed in the full sun all through the growing 
season, and should not be allowed to get into 
too luxuriant growth, or they will not flower 
well. Attend to the potting of Caladiums, 
Achimenes, Gesneras, and Gloxinias. The two 
latter do best in frames through the summer 
season. A slight hotbed should, if convenient, 
be placed under them, into which the pots 
should be half-plunged, and a few inches of clean 
Moss should be laid over the bed. On this 
their foliage will lie, and will be found to keep 
clean and healthy till the flowering period 
arrives. 

Some of the haidier kinds of greenhouse plants 
may now be removed to sheltered positions out¬ 
side. This applies to Myrtles, Agapauthus, 
Aloysias, Pomegranates, &c. These, if slightly 
pruned before being placed outside, with the 
exception of the Agapanthus, will be found to 
break freely, and will produce fine woody 
growths that will bear quantities of flower later 
on in the season. Pay regular attention to the 
shifting and pinching of Fuchsias, as spring is 
the best season in which to get these well fur¬ 
nished. A nice genial warmth suits them per¬ 
fectly, with a slight shade during bright weather; 
and the foliage should be kept moist with the 
syringe during the greater part of the day. Pe¬ 
largoniums will now require increased supplies 
of water and abundance of ventilation to keep 
them sturdy. A good stock of zonals should be 
coming on for early summer blooming. Endea¬ 
vour to keep them Bturdy by growing them on 
in cool positions, but submit them to all the 
sun and light possible. Successional sowings 
must be made of the different kinds of annuals 
suitable for pot culture. 

Ferns.—As root action will now begin to be 
active, anything approaching drought must be 
avoided, a3 nothing tells so Beriously against the 
development of fine fronds as dryness at the roots. 
The Lycopodiums will now be getting established 
and must be very liberally watered, even more 
liberally than the Ferns. Many of the finer 
kinds are worthy of more extended culture than 
they now receive. L. lajvigata, when well grown 
and well coloured, is one of the most exquisitely 
beautiful plants in cultivation. To have it in 
perfection, it should be potted in pure turfy peat, 
and very liberal drainage must be given, as 
during the growing season it requires an almost 
constant stream of water at the roots. But the 
most important point is to place it in dense shade, 
at the back of the house, under some of the taller 
grow ing Tree Ferns. In such a position the 
fronds will put on that fine lustrous blue tint 
which in this plant denotes perfect health. The 
night temperature for stove Ferns should now 
range about(J5°, and by day 75° will be sufficient. 
The greenhouse kinds should be at from 50® to 
55° at night, and from 55° to 60° by day. 


Flower Garden. 

Lawn tennis and croquet grounds that have 
been considerably loosened by severe frost will 
require more than ordinary care to bring them 
into proper condition again. All plants of 
questionable hardiness, such as Pampas Grass, 
Tritoma Uvaria, &c., may now be safely divested 
of their withered foliage, as young growths will 
now be pushing up strongly, and the old leaf 
covering, so essential during winter, would now 
only blanch and draw up the young growths 
proceeding from the base. After all the decayed 
material has been cleared off, a top-dressing of 
well rotted manure or leaf-soil will greatly in¬ 
vigorate the plants. The Pampas Grass is 
suitable for groups by the margins of ornamental 
water ; and the Tritoma is one of the most effec¬ 
tive of flowering plants for the background of 
herbaceous borders or for groups backed up by 
dark coloured evergreens, especially Yew edges 
used for screens to shut out unsightly objects. 


Bocconia cordata. 


Another noble plant is Bocconia cordata, with its 
Spinea-like plumes reaching a height of 10 ft. 
and very ornamental foliage. This may now be 
safely planted, and, being a strong, vigorous- 
rooted plant, will flourish in any ordinary soil. 

Fuchsias of the Riccartoni or gracilis type, 
where used as permanent out-door decorative 
plants, are, as a rule, killed to theground this year, 
even in mild localities: butthisis no disadvantage, 
as if cut down at once, they will make fine speci¬ 
mens during the season. Any one wishing to 
try other kinds should gradually harden off 
young plants, and finally plant them out at the 
end of May. Hydrangeas that have withstood 
many years out-of-doors are this season so much 
injured by frost as to necessitate cutting to the 
ground. Many tender wall shrubs and climbers 
are also very much cut up, and it will be advis¬ 
able to prune them back to the sound portions 
forthwith, in order to concentrate the energies 
of the plants on the current year’s growth. 

The young shoots of the various sorts of Cle¬ 
matis will now need frequent attention as regards 
training, for if they once become matted 
together the flowering points get injured in 
separating them. Clematis Jackmani and C. 
lanuginosa are amongst the best of the older 
varieties of Clematis ; the former, a rich purple, 
is extremely floriferous ; the latter is a very 
large lavender-coloured variety. These look well 
trained thinly amongst Wistarias, Banksian 
Roses, and similar climbers. Such combinations 
look well on bare tree stems in shrubberies; 
sweet-scented Honeysuckles are also especially 
suited for such purposes. Any one having 
plants in pots of kinds that is desirable to try 
out-of-doors should lose no time in getting them 


planted, breaking up the soil well, and adding 
some rich compost, in order to give the plants a 
good start, after which annual training only will 
be found necessary. The work of hardening off 
plants for summer bedding will now occupy 
much attention, variations of temperature at 
this time of the year being rapid and very trying 
to tender vegetation. 

Look well to watering, but always have the 
chill taken off the water, even for the commonest 
plants. Prick off seedlings of all kinds before 
they become drawn up weakly in the pans or 
boxes in which they were sown ; a good reserve 
of extra lights is very serviceable for placing 
over such transplanted subjects for a few days 
until they get rooted afresh. Where the stock 
of ordinary plants has been reduced by the 
winter, annuals will have to be pushed on to 
make good the deficiency. Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, and similar plants, if sown 
as recommended last month, will now be fit for 
pricking off 3 in. apart, and will 
make available material next 
month. Where carpet bedding 
is practised old plants of Alter- 
nanthera may be pulled to 
pieces, and if dibbled thickly 
into boxes or frames filled with 
light sandy soil every piece 
will make a good plant. 

Auriculas. — Those who 
have any plants likely to be too 
early would do well to have a 
cold frame behind a north wall 
in which to place them. A few 
backward varieties may be 
placed in a frame facing the 
south, in such a position that 
the sun’s rays may fall upon 
it during the greater part of the 
day. This is recommended until 
the flowers show colour, 
after which it will be necessary 
to shade them from the sun, as 
no flowers are more easily in¬ 
jured by sunshine than those 
of the Auricula. The offsets, 
whether put in during the au¬ 
tumn or at the time of surface¬ 
dressing, should now be repotted 
if they have grown sufficiently. 
Want of success in growing the 
Auricula is often owing to over¬ 
potting. Flower trusses over¬ 
crowded with pips should be 
thinned out with a pair of 
sharp-pointed scissors. 

Dahlias. —Shift young plants 
as they require it; they so rapid¬ 
ly fill the small pots with roots 
which exhaust the soil, that the 
plantsarecheckedbeforeoneisawareof it. Incold 
localities it is often necessary to pot them in 
8-in. or 9-in. pots, and then plant out about the 
first week in June, but in the south of England 
5-in. or 6-in. pots will be large enough, as the 
plants may be put out a fortnight earlier. 

Pinks in Beds and Pots.— Show varie¬ 
ties that have started to grow must be 
helped by stirring the surface of the beds, and 
also by mulching if that has not been done. 
See that any plants not steady enough in a gale 
are supported by short sticks. Look out for 
wireworms and the leather-coated grub; both 
these pests are troublesome ; the latter hides 
under ground, and comes to the surface at night 
to feed. Cuttings, or pipings of forcing Pinks 
should be put in’as soon as they can be obtained; 
those put in at once will make good tufts for 
potting up next autumn. We are now striking 
ours in a hot-bed, and as soon as rooted they 
will be inured gradually to the open air, when 
they will be planted out 9 in. apart on an open 
piece of rich ground. 

Ranunculuses. —These pretty little 
flowers will now be above ground ; and if the 
weather is dry it will be necessary to water 
them. They seldom require water in the north, 
but in the south of England in a dry season 
water carefully applied between the rows with¬ 
out wetting the foliage is necessary in order to 
ensure a successful bloom. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Houses of permanent Vines started 
in November will now be taking their last swell¬ 
ing, and the most forward will be colouring ; 
but it will not be wise to hu’* ’ m, as undue 
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hftBte is sure to end in want of colour and finish 
—a disappointment that might often be avoided 
by giving more liberal supplies of warm air, 
more water at a temperature of 85° to the in¬ 
ternal borders, and a lower range of heat by 
night. Keep the daily routine in mid-season 
and late houses well in hand, and on no ac¬ 
count allow the tedious ooeration of thinning to 
fall behind. Give inside borders plenty of good 
liquid, a few degrees warmer than the houses 
in which the Vines are growing, and see that 
external roots are well protected. 

Vegetables. 

Potato planting should be completed forth¬ 
with ; for strong growing kinds the rows should 
be 3 ft. apart, and the sets 15 in. ; moderately 
robust growing kinds 30 in. apart; and in the 
case of the early kinds, which for the most part 
are short in the haulm, 24 in. apart will be ample, 
except where it is intended to doubly crop the 
ground by planting between the lines Cauli- 
lowers, Savoys, &o., when the rows should not 
be less than a yard apart. If the sets have been 
started in soil, or Cocoa-nut fibre, drill or trowel 
planting will be imperative in order to retain 
the whole of the rootlets ; all the eyes except 
two should be rubbed off, a procedure by which 
a more even and also a heavier aggregate weight 
of crop will be assured than if a larger number 
of eyes were retained. The early Ashleaf sec¬ 
tion planted on warm borders some weeks ago 
will now need close attention to ward off frost; 
for some considerable time protection may be 
afforded by drawing the soil entirely over the 
haulm, and as soon as this is too high, litter or 
bracken must be brought into use for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Peas and Beans. —Stake second early 
Peas, and give an occasional dusting over with 
soot or lime to keep off slugs and sparrows. 
Earthing up is not absolutely necessary; indeed, 
the utility of the practice at all is doubtful, 
except as affording some slight protection to the 
earliest crops. In other cases, and particularly 
in dry soils, ridging up must prove injurious by | 
preventing the direct action of the rain. In ! 
rich soils Broad Beans may require to be earthed 
up as a support against strong winds ; in some 
instances they will require thinning out to about 
9 in. apart in the rows. Successional sowings 
of both Peas and Broad Beans should be made 
at about fortnightly intervals. A first sowing of 
dwarf or French Beans may now- be made in the 
most sheltered spot available ; Osborn’s Forcing 
is a good variety for the first crop, and to suc¬ 
ceed this there is none better than Canadian 
Wonder. In favourable localities as to weather, 
Scarlet Runners may be sown now, but the last 
week of this month will be a better time for 
most districts. 

Another sowing of Radishes, Lettuces, Tur¬ 
nips, Beet, and the principal sowing of Kales, 
Broccoli, Cabbages, and Savoys will form the 
main bulk of seed sowing for the present. 
Asparagus plots shold now have a good sprink¬ 
ling of salt ; and Seakale that has been forced on 
the ground should have all ashes or whatever 
material has been used removed, the ground 
dug and manured ; and as Boon as the crowns 
have well started into growth, all shoots except 
one should be rubbed off. Salt is a very stimu¬ 
lating manure for this crop also, and may be 
applied after the ground is dug. Also clear off 
all the protecting material from Globe Arti¬ 
chokes, thin out the stools by removing the 
weakest outside suckers, and with these make 
good all blanks, or additional plantations; dig 
the ground deeply, and afterwards apply a 
heavy mulching of manure ; this is a crop that 
suffers from drought very soon, hence the de¬ 
sirability of at once applying the mulching. 
Rhubarb plots require similar attention. 

Plant out according to requirements, and as 
ground becomes vacant, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
Coleworta, Brussels Sprouts, and Savoys. All 
the Cabbage family should be planted in rather 
deep drills or trenches, which will, in the early 
stages of growth, facilitate the application of 
water, when necessary, whilst the frequent use 
of the hoe amongst the plants graduallyincreases 
the amount of soil round the stems, so that ulti¬ 
mately the plants stand as deeply in the ground 
as if earthed up. If not already done, the main 
crop of Carrots should be sown immediately; 
the Scarlet Intermediate and Altringham are 
good kinds for this purpose. Where young 
small Carrots are required, a bed, in proportion 


to the demand, of the Early Horn may be sown 
every five or six weeks during the summer. 
Beet may also be sown in most places during 
the next week in deep, well-worked land. 
Large roots are not desirable; therefore, too 
much room should not be given—15 in. between 
the drills will be ample. The Pine-apple, when 
true, and Dell’s Crimson are perhaps as good 
kinds as any. A good breadth of Spinach Beet 
maybe sown at the same time ; if a dry sum¬ 
mer follows, and there is a scarcity of Spinach, 
properly so-called, this will be found valuable. 
Sow Chervil in small quantities once a fortnight 
or three weeks, and Mustard and Cress weekly, 
not forgetting the curled variety of the latter. 
Lettuces growing in dry warm elevated posi¬ 
tions will be better mulched before the moisture 
is all evaporated from the soil; this will, to 
some extent, save watering, and at the same 
time assist growth. All Lettuces should be 
tied up to blanch when large enough for that 
purpose. _ 

GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


INDIAN PERIWINKLES. 

(VINCAS.) ; ' 

Vinca rosea and alba, loth old-fashioned 
plants, are very neat in habit, free in 
growth, and floriferous; they are by no means 
difficult to manage, but they require rather 



Indian I’eriwinkleI(Vlnea alba oculata.) 


different treatment from that which is generally 

accorded them, in order to realise their true 
worth. They are often grown in a strong heat 
amongst a miscellaneous collection of stove 
plants, where they fail to receive that amount 
of light and air which is so necessary for the 
maturation of the wood. When subjected to 
this treatment their blooms are apt to be drawn 
up in a meagre manner, and they altogether 
fail to attain that bushy, vigorous habit which 
distinguishes them when placed in conditions 
favourable to their requirements. The very 
best place in which to grow them is in a light 
pit, either plunged in or placed on a gentle bot¬ 
tom heat. There enjoying a maximum of light, 
and being constantly supplied with those condi¬ 
tions of heat and moisture which they delight 
in, they grow vigorously and produce flowers in 
profusion. If this convenience cannot be ac¬ 
corded them, they may be very well grown upon 
a shelf near the glass in a warm greenhouse. 
Vincas are easily propagated by meanB of cut¬ 
tings made of half-ripened wood. If inserted 
in silver sand, placed in the stove or propagat¬ 
ing house, under a hand-glass, they will take 
root freely. When fairly rooted, let them be 
inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the house, 
when they may be potted off into 2J-in. pots, 
using fibrous peat with a good admixture of 
silver Band. As soon as they are fairly es¬ 
tablished, they should bo placed in cooler 
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and more airy quarters, where they will get 
well hardened by the autumn. By subjecting 
them to this treatment, and by pinching them 
back as required, stocky, hardy little plants 
will be formed, and the production of 
strong flowering plants the next season will be 
comparatively easy. In September they should 
be placed in a house where the average tempera¬ 
ture is sufficient to keep them in health with¬ 
out in any way exciting them into growth. As 
the days shorten gradually diminish the sup¬ 
ply of water, allowing them sufficient only to 
keep the fibres healtny and the foliage from 
suffering. About the middle of February they 
may be shifted into 2$-in. pots, using a com¬ 
post of equal proportions of loam, leaf-mould 
and peat. Place them where they may receive 
an increase of 10° of heat, keeping them as near 
the light as possible. As Boon as they are well 
established, shift them into 4-in. pots, and if it 
is desired to have larger specimens they may, 
later on, be put into the next size. For tho 
last shift, a compost of half loam and leaf-mould 
and half-rotten manure may be employed, but 
the latter must be quite two years old, other¬ 
wise the proportion must be reduced. Rotten 
manure may be used in a pure state for Vincas 
with great success, provided it is several years 
old, and has been turned over many times to 
purify it. They make root more freely and 
grow' much more rapidly in this rich soil than in 
any other; aud the fact must 
never be lost sight of that they at 
all times require to be kept 
fully supplied with food and 
moisture. Should they, at 
any period of their growth, ex¬ 
perience a dearth in this respect, 
the whole appearance of the 
plants at the flowering time 
will unmistakably show- the 
effects of it. Plants of superior 
luxuriance may be obtained by 
planting them out, either in 
frames in a gentle bottom heat, 
) or in a light house where a 

genial atmosphere can be main¬ 
tained. Some Parisian growers 
cultivate them in this way. Air 
must be freely admitted on fine 
days, but it should be taken off 
early, and the plants syringed and 
the house w-ell damped down. As 
soon as the soil is fairly permeated 
with roots, weak manure water 
may be administered with benefit ; 
it will strengthen them and put 
a gloss upon the foliage, and 
will improve the quality of the 
flowers. If the plants have 
been kept growing from the 
time of the first shift withont 
check, they will by the middle 
of the summer have formed 
neat little bushes, and will 
be studded with their deli¬ 
cately pretty rosy and white 
They are then found very ac¬ 
ceptable for the decoration of apartments and 
the conservatory, inasmuch as they form a com¬ 
plete contrast to most other blooming plants of 
that period of the year. If larger specimens 
are wished for some of the plants may be kept 
to be grown on the next year ; and if sufficient 
space can be spared to grow them well, they 
will prove very strong and effective. 

Indian Periwinkles are useful for decorative 
purposes in the form of small plants raised from 
seed sown in moderate heat in March, and if 
grown on in a medium temperature, they form 
bushy little specimens for summer or autumn 
decoration ; after that they should be kept 
rather cool and dry, or should have just enough 
moisture to keep the foliage fresh until the days 
begin to lengthen, when they should be pruned 
back to the desired fotm, be placed in a moist 
growing temperature, and as soon as fairly 
started into growth they should be shaken out 
and repotted in rich soil. After that they will 
make rapid progress, and few plants form 
better shaped specimens then these Periwinkles 
or Vincas. By merely pinching out the grow¬ 
ing points of shoots that are out-stripping each 
other, they may be grown into perfectly sym¬ 
metrical proportions without any staking or 
tying, a practice that should be discouraged as 
far as possible in plant culture. The white kind 
with a red centre, generally called V. clegantia- 
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sima, which we now figure, makes a striking 
object in groups of stove and greenhouse plants 
in summer. The principal enemy which these 
Vinca* have is red spider, and that should be 
kept down by syringing, and above all by main¬ 
taining a vigorous growth by means of liberal 
applications of liquid manure, and maintaining 
plenty of atmospheric moisture in the structure 
in which they are grown. 


MAIDENHAIR FERNS. 

(ADIAXTUM.) 

These are general favourites for decorating 
greenhouses, rooms, and for furnishing material 
for mixing with cut flowers. All the Adiantums 
are well worth growing, but for all practical 
purposes about a dozen kinds will be ample 
lor any one to have. Those kinds which 
growers for market cultivate will generally be 
found to best answer the purpose! of the general 


increased and grown in the same way, excepting 
suoh kinds as British Maiden-hairs (Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris), which have creeping rhizomes, 
ana these are usually increased by cutting up 
old plants into small pieces and potting them at 
once in 5-in. pots. To furnishing green fronds 
of Adiantum cuneatum for cutting, a grower 
near Tottenham devotes several houses. The 
plants for this purpose are grown in 12-in. pots, 
in good peat, loam, and sand. When these large 
specimens become exhausted from contant cut¬ 
ting, they are pulled to pieces and potted in 
8-in. pots, and are replaced by a batch which 
has been thus treated previously and become 
woll established in large pots. In this way a 
continuous succession of fine healthy plants is 
kept up. The house set apart for plants for the 
present cutting is kept much cooler than those 
in which they are being brought on in succession, 
and by this mean* the fronds become hardened, 
assume a deeper green colour, and last in good 


and A. formosum are favourites, and so are also 
the stronger growing, broad-leaved kinds, such 
as A. trapeziforme, macrophyllum, and Cathe- 
rime; in fact, most of the Adiantums, when 
grown into neat little specimens, soon command 
purchasers, but many of them are useless for 
cutting, and too slow growers to be remune¬ 
rative. The culture of Ferns is very simple, 
whether grown in rooms or in greenhouses. They 
require plenty of water at the .roots, a moist 
rather than a dry atmosphere, plenty of drainage, 
and a partially shaded situation. They cannot 
stand a gas or fire-heated room for any length 
of time ; indeed, a low temperature would do 
them less injury. They will grow in any good 
garden soil free from worms, to which is added 
some silver sand or road drift. Repotting need 
only be done about once in two or three years, 
but a top-dieasing of artificial manure or a 
liberal supply of manure water are necessary 
when the pots are very full of roots. When the 



Golden Maidcc-bair Fer (Adiantum Willi#' s') 


cultivator, as they consist of the hardiest, 
quickest growing, and most useful kinds. The 
kind most in demand is the Maiden-hair Fern 
(Adiantum cuneatum), and with this—so great 
a favourite is it—it would be difficult to over¬ 
stock the market. It is of medium growth, and 
stands well in rooms when not subjected to the 
influence of gas-light. It is, in fact, everybody’s 
Fern. It is increased by division of the roots 
and by spores or seeds, which are sown in 
September and October, in pots filled with light 
sandy soil. A little finely-sifted brickdust is 
generally placed on the surface of the pots, 
because it soaks up moisture, and prevents the 
plants, when making their appearance, from 
clamping off, which they are very liable to do. 
The pots are plunged in beds in which there is 
a little heat, and they are covered with bell- 
glasses, small lights, or circular pieces of glass. 
When well established, they are pricked out 
thickly in small pots, and afterwards divided 
and potted on until they are in 5-in. or 6 in. 
pots, or larger as desired. All Ferns are 


condition after being cut for a much longer 
period than if they had been subjected to a 
warmer temperature. A. gracillimum, which is 
a variety of A. cuneatum, is now becoming 
popular as a market plant, on account of its 
light and graceful fronds, which are excellent 
for bouquets. It seeds readily, comes true to 
character from spores, and is, therefore, a 
1 favourite with growers. A larger variety, 

I named A. concinnum latum, has during late 
years been held in high estimation ; and this has 
been so far fortunate for growers, as it can be 
raised to any extent by means of spores, the 
produce of which in one year may be grown into 
Deautiful specimens, well furnished with large 
and graceful, roey-tinted fronds. A. decorum, 
an old variety not unlike A. cuneatum. still 
maintains its value as a market Fern. It is a 
fast grower and an universal favourite. A. 

I 1 scutum is also a good variety, resembling, when 
well grown, the beautiful A. farleyense, but it 
is much more easily grown, and it lasts long in 
perfection. With some growers A. hispidulum 
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getting 1 

is to keep the plants rather dry, and tie the 
fronds in bunches and draw them over the sides 
of the pot. This allows young growths to come 
up, and when this is the case, water more 
freely and remove the old fronds. The Maiden¬ 
hair Fern which we now figure (Adiantum Wil- 
liainsi) is one of the best that can be grown in 
a greenhouse; it resembles the true Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum Capillus-veneris) in appearance, but 
it makes a much better specimen, and large 
plants of it can be grown in very small pots. 
When young the fronds are covered with golden 
farina, like the Gold Ferns (Gymnogrammaa). It 
is a native of Peru, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Williams, of the VictoriaNurseries, 
Holloway, who has now a large stock of it, as 
well as of all the kinds mentioned above. 


The Afrioan Lily (Agapanthus umbel- 
latus). — This plant is amongst the most useful 
and most easily cultivated greenhouse plants 
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we possess. It may be grown as a large or small 
specimen, and is exceedingly desirable for 
rooms, and very showy. The Agapanthus is a 
handsome greenhouse perennial and a sure 
bloomer, and throws its large heads of delicate 
blue Lily-like flowers well above the foliage. 
In the south of England and Ii eland it is often 
grown as a hardy plant, but even where this is 
the case, well-grown specimens in pots will be 
found useful. A good plant in a 12-in. pot, with 
six or eight heads of bloom upon it, is one of 
the handsomest subjects for a single vase that 
can be employed, and we always think it looks 
best in a room. It should be grown in a cool 
greenhouse, and in a good light. We have re¬ 
cently potted our plants in a good strong loam, 
sand, and leaf-mould, ramming the soil firm. 
They will have room and light and air, and when 
they come into flower during the summer they 
should be used exclusively for single vase work 
in the windows, passages, or front halls ; for, 
being very hardy, the plant stands dry and 
draughty situations better than many others.— 
J. S. 

5691.—Geraniums and Fuchsias.— 
Pot the young plants at once separately in 3-in. 
pots, and keep them rather close for a few days 
until they are well established, when they may 
be placed in any convenient situation.— 
W. A. G. 

5602. — Tree Mignonette. — The chief 
secret in growing Mignonette indoors is to have 
one of a strong and robust growth, and for this 

1 can recommend Miles’ Hybrid Spiral, which 
is the best I have ever tried. It should succeed 
well in your greenhouse, as it does not require 
any artificial heat, just protection from frost. 
—W. A. G. 

4582.— Propagating Azaleas.— As soon 
as the young wood has become a little hardened, 
t ike off the cuttings of the new shoots about 

2 in. long, and insert them in pots of loam with 
plenty of silver sand mixed with it. Azaleas 
are particularly slow growing plants. — 
W. A. G. 

4585. — Plants for Conservatory 
Baskets. —A nice plant for your baskets to 
flower all through the summer would be either 
a good Geranium or Fuchsia, with Musk or 
Canary Creeper for an edging.—W. A. G. 

4590.—Heaths after Flowering.— 
When your Heaths go out of flower, the plants 
should be kept in a warm temperature until 
they have made the fresh growth, supplying 
them regularly with water. They should not be 
potted unless absolutely necessary, as Heaths 
do not bear disturbing.—W. A. G. 

4598.—Sowing Troproolum specie- 
sum.—I should recommend the seed to be Bown 
under glass, as it is the safest plan in the end. 
—W. A. G. 

4546.—Propagating Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghti. —Well drain the pot and fill 
to within 2 in. of the rim with sandy peat, then 
till up level to the rim with silver sand. 
Water, insert the outtings, and keep them close 
and shaded in a warm house until rooted. Then 
pot off, grow along in a light moist structure 
until the latter end of August, when more air 
must be given to ripen the wood.—J. C. B. 

Rhododendron Early Gem.— This is 
a capital little plant for early flowering. It is 
easily forced into bloom in an ordinary warm 
greenhouse and is very attractive in early 
spring. We lately saw it in quantity in 
Messrs. Veitch A Son’s nursery at Chelsea. 


BOSES. 


Roses from Cuttings.— Many prefer 
Roses on their own roots, and in light, sandy 
soil and for pot culture they oertainly are the 
^moat suitable. Cuttings made from the young 
wood from pot plants any time after this root 
freely, although of course they take much 
longer to grow into size than such as are grafted, 
and have the roots and strength of the stock to 
help them forward. In propagating the Rose 
from cuttings, the firmest and ripest shoots 
should be chosen, the best of which are 
generally those that have bloomed, as 
they are always more solid and woody than 
any other. A piece containing two buds with 
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healthy green leaves attached is quite long 
enough for forming the cutting, which should 
be inserted separately in very small pots in sandy 
soil, and placed where they can have strong 
bottom-heat, and be kept close till rooted. 
Plants propagated in this way now, and well 
cared for dunng the summer by keeping them 
potted on in good stiff, loamy soil as they re¬ 
quire more room, and well watered with weak 
liquid manure, will make fine strong subjects 
for forcing next winter, and will be better for 
that purpose if kept from flowering till that 
time than others of greater age. With some 
kinds of Roses, such as the Moss and many 
others, layering may be resorted to with great 
advantage in getting up a stock, and this is an 
operation that can be carried out at any time by 
simply pegging down any of the lower side 
branches after giving them a slight twist, or 
tonguing them after the manner that Carna¬ 
tions are treated. If laid in and covered with 
sandy soil to the depth of 3 in. or so, they will 
root within the year, and may be severed any 
time during the winter and used either for 
planting or potting.—J. 


HINTS ON GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 

Ik order to insure success in grafting several 
conditions are necessary. Some persons are 
naturally more skilful with the knife than others, 
which, of course, is a help. I may just enume¬ 
rate some of those conditions. 1st. The correct 
season for the work, viz., from about 20th March 
to the close of April. 2nd. The scions or cut¬ 
tings must not have begun their growth, but 
should have been cut from the tree not later 
than the close of January, and struck in the 
ground several inches in a north border. 3rd. 
A healthy stock on which to graft, and, of course, 
plump, well-ripened shoots to work with. 4th. 
Union of the proper species. 5th. Correct and 
careful tying on. 6th. Properly prepared clay 
and the careful and correct placing of the same. 

Before commencing operations a beginner 
should well work out his plan in his mind, and 
be in possession of a sharp saw, a pruning knife, 
some tying bast, scions, clay, and a couple of 
hours leisure free from all interruptions. It is 
best to mark out so much work for the time and 
begin and finish it. He should feel as much 
importance in it as a skilful surgeon about to 
ampu* ate a limb, and should reckon on perfect 
success. 

But to commence work. Supposing it is desired 
to renovate an old, but healthy Apple tree ; the 
first operation is to head down its branches to 
within about 9 in. or 1 ft. of the trunk, leaving 
about four short arms well distributed, on the 
top of which the scions will be placed. This 
heading down had better he done piecemeal to 
prevent rending the bark at the point to be 
grafted, which must on no account take place. 
Then smooth the cut with a sharp knife, taking 
most care that the bark is level. After this the 
“ticklish” work begins. Now take the point 
of your knife and make a cut just through the 
bark, 1$ in. long, down one of the arms referred 
to. Carefully raise the edges of the bark, which 
can very well be done with the handle of a tea¬ 
spoon should a budding knife be wanting. Take 
much care there is no rending of the bark. The 
arm is now ready to receive the scion, which 
prepare in the following manner:— 

Take a healthy piece of the past year’s 
growth about 6 in. long. See that there are 
two plump buds towards the upper end. If 
you like you may cut out all the others. Shave 
the lower end to a slope of the same length as 
the cut in the arm, and fit it with a shoul¬ 
der to rest on the top of the incision. 
Now push your scion carefully into the slit, 
press down the bark with finger and thumb, 
and it is ready for tying. To do this begin at 
the top and work to bottom, where fasten off. 
Let it be done firmly. Proceed thus far with 
yonr day’s work in each case, then clay 
them. 

The clay should be the common brick earth, 
three parts, and one part cow dung, with a little 
hay cut into 1 in. lengths, about in the propor¬ 
tion of hair to mortar. Having mixed the ingre¬ 
dients, wet them, mix and work them till they 
are of the consistency of baker’s dough. It is 
good to prepare the clay some days before it 
is wan 4 ' h as the contents thus get thoroughly 
m<" 11 mixed. It may be somewhat 


distasteful to handle anything containing dung, 
at least to the fastidious, but if you leave it out 
the clay alone will fall off, and your work will 
be spoiled. Now take a lump of the stuff, suffi¬ 
cient to encase the entire work just done. 
Work it well in the hands ; let it assume the 
form of a Lemon ; press the forefinger of the 
right hand the entire length of one side to form 
a hollow for the scion, and with the left hand 
place it firmly around the scion, and as low down 
as the bottom of the cut. Have special care 
not to displace the scion, and see the clay well 
kneaded round the top and bottom to exclude 
air; then your work is done. 

It will be needful to examine the grafts at 
intervals afterwards, as heavy rains may loosen 
the clay and cause it to fall, in which case a little 
moistening and working it will cause it to adhere 
as firmly as ever. The success or the reverse of 
your work may be seen in a fortnight, when the 
buds will be seen to swell slightly. 

E. M. 


Flint Edgings. —For gravel walks or for 
flower-beds flints form excellent edgings. I£ 
selected of uniform size, when properly laid 
they have a neat appearance, and for a kitchen 
garden they are, perhaps, preferable to Box or 
any other live edging, inasmuch as they neither 
harbour slugs nor insects of any kind. In lay¬ 
ing them, the sides of the walks should be 
levelled as if for an edging of Box. The line 
should be stretched upon them, and they should 
be beaten well down with the back of a clean 
spade. This will leave a well-defined mark, 
and to this the flints should be laid and beaten, 
gently into the soil with a wooden mallet. The 
necessary portion of soil should then be thrown 
out and replaced by gravel, which should be 
spread close up to the flints, in the same way 
as is usually done when a live edging has been 
planted. Should any of the flints become dis¬ 
placed they may be easily put right again, and, 
as a matter of course, they never wear out. 


VEGETABLES. 


HOW TO GROW BEETROOT. 

Soil and Situation.— Beet must have an 
open situation ; it never grows or looks satis¬ 
factorily when grown under the shade of fruit 
trees, a position to which it is often relegated ; 
but why this should be the case I am at a loss 
to imagine, for most varieties of Beet are orna¬ 
mental as well as useful, and one would there¬ 
fore suppose that a conspicuous place would be 
selected for them. A deep, sandy loam, 
trenched to a depth of at least 30 in., suits it 
better than any other kind of soil, and if poor, 
it should have been well manured for the pre¬ 
vious vegetable crop. In such soils, the 
evenest and cleanest roots are produced, but 
Beet will also succeed on calcareous soils, if of 
sufficient depth. Heavy or stiff loams intended 
for its growth should be thrown up into ridges 
before winter sets in, so as to get well pulverised, 
and, if very heavy, a light dressing of coal-ashes 
worked into them would prove advantageous, 
and materially assist in producing clean roots ; 
stable manure should not be added to the soil 
unless it is trenched deeply, when it may be 
placed quite at the bottom of the trench ; if 
otherwise, as soon as the roots reach it) they 
become forked, instead of making straight, well¬ 
shaped roots ; therefore, if the soil be so poor as 
to require manure, I would recommend a 
sprinkling of guano or superphospate to be 
applied to it between the rows as soon as the 
plants are fairly established. 

Sowing.—The time for sowing varies f*x>m 
the beginning of April to the middle of May. 
In the majority of soils, about the 20th of 
April will be found to be the best time ; if 
sown too early, especially if the soil be rich, it 
is liable to run to seed, or the roots to grow 
too large—medium-sized roots being always 
most highly valued, more particularly for salad- 
ing. The seed should be sown in drills 15 
j in. asunder, and 1£ in. deep ; and it should be 
covered in by hand—a rake should not be em¬ 
ployed for this purpose, as by its use half the 
seed is often drawn out of the drills, and the 
crop turns out a failure. 

Thinning. —Thin out the seedlings, as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, to 9 in. 
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apart iu the row, and if dark bronzy-leaved 
kinds be sown, see that the greenest-looking 
plants are drawn out. After thinning has 
teen completed, by means of the hoe frequently 
loosen the soil between the rows, an operation 
which will aid the growth of the Beet, and at 
the same time keep down weeds. If blanks, 
through failures, occur in the rows, they should 
be filled up with young plants in showery 
weather, though roots obtained in this way 
rarely prove satisfactory, being small and 
irregular in growth ; still it is worth doing, if 
only for the sake of good appearance. 

Varieties. —As a rule, the colour of the 
roots is the nrst consideration ; but that, I 
think, is a mistake, as flavour should have 
precedence, rather than colour. Where both 
are combined, however, as is the case in Dell 
Crimson, which has many synonyms, such 
variety must be the best to grow ; moreover, 
this variety has the additional attraction of 
deep crimson-coloured foliage, and is of no 
small importance as an ornamental plant. 
Other good varieties are—Henderson’s Pine¬ 
apple, Dimmick’s Nonpareil, Nutting’s Dwarf 
Red, and Egyptian Turnip-rooted, the last 
being more especially suited for growth on 
shallow soils. Many other good sorts might 
be named, but these are the best, and they 
are sufficient for all practical purposes.—W. 


Culture of Broccoli.— In the moist at 
mosphere of Lancashire, with its dense smoke 
and clay soil, cultivators are put to their wits’ 
end to find out the best way to procure a supply 
of Broccoli from January to the end of May, 
when early Cauliflower begins to come in. To 
accomplish this I have had recourse to many ex¬ 
pedients, but^I find the following system to 
answer best : ‘ The seed should be sown thinly 
in drills at the beginning of April, and as soon 
as the plants can be easily handled, the best of 
them should be drawn out of the seed-bed, and 
replanted on a well-prepared border, trodden 
solid, from 8 in. to 10 in. apart. As soon as 
they have attained a fair size, and have become 
well rooted, a spade should be run down the 
centre between each row, cutting the roots in 
such a way that each plant may be lifted with a 
good ball attached to it. During the autumn or 
winter months, according to circumstances, the 
ground to be plauted should be trenched two 
spades deep, and in the bottom of each trench 
should be placed some refuse of a rough 
character, which will keep the soil open, and 
which will form good drainage. The surface 
should be left in a rough state until planting 
time, when, if the weather be favourable, 2 in. 
or 3 in. of good rotten manure spread on the 
surface should be worked in, with a leaving 
the ground level. Before planting, tread quite 
firmly, and allow plenty of room between the 
rows. In small gardens where ground is scarce 
and too thickly planted, the whole bed has to 
be sacrificed in the winter. With Broccoli and 
surface-rooting plants care should be taken to 
use the hoe in as shallow' a manner as possible, 
in order that the roots may sustain no damage. 
About the middle or end of October, according 
to the state of the weather, an opening should 
be made along the side of the outside row ; the 
plants having been cut round with a spade, 
should then be turned over on their sides, the 
head falling north wards, and amongst the roots 
should be placed some light manure, sucli as that 
taken from the top of the Vine borders, mixed 
with short Grass, the whole being covered over 
with soil. The manure in a short tim« will be 
found full of white roots, which strengthen the 
plants against severe weather, and cause them 
to produce finer heads than they otherwise 
would have done. I have tried the soiling up 
system, and have placed litter between the 
plants, to protect them from cutting winds, but 
nothing answers so well as the heeling-in system. 

I have generally found when the plants have to 
be removed from where they have grown, that 
they stand the winter well, but that they never 
make such fine heads. As regards varieties, 
every one has his own favourite. I find the 
following to stand best (but I should state that 
I have not grown many of the new'er sorts) : I 
Backhouse’s Winter White, Knight’s Protect¬ 
ing, Wilcove’s Late White, and Brimstone or 
Portsmouth.—J. S. 


year ; it vegetated freely, and, when the 
plants were sufficiently strong, they were plac< 
at once from the seed-bed into an open plot in 
the garden, where, by the end of August the 
plants formed heads very regularly, ana a series 
of white solid Cabbages, not very large (the 
largest not exceeding 6 in. in diameter), was the 
result. A more uniform bed of Cabbages it 
would be difficult to conceive, and the regu¬ 
larity with which the plants all came to perfec¬ 
tion at the same time was much admired by 
those interested in such matters. The Cabbage 
proved excellent when cooked. There is noth¬ 
ing, perhaps, very unusual in this little history, 
so far ; hut a change soon took place, and in this 
manner : When the bed of Cabbages was just at 
its best, a long, warm, very dry period was suc¬ 
ceeded by much rain and a very growing state 
of the atmosphere. The sudden impulse given 
to vegetation by this state of thing; soon caused 
the solid heads of the Cabbage to burst, and in 
a few days a series of smaller, well-shaped, 
round, compact heads were formed from the cen¬ 
tral axis of growth, closely touching each other, 
and backed up by the leaves of the original 
head, which remained green and full of sap. 
The number of these smaller heads varied from 
three to six in each Cabbage, and proved 
equally excellent when cooked as the original 
heads. I am aware that Cabbages often bmrst 
in wet weather and spoil; but here the burst¬ 
ing was rather to the advantage of the grower 
than otherwise, and the regularity of the pro¬ 
cess was remarkable.—W. S. 

4445.— Mushrooms in a Wine Cellar. 
-I have an old cellar, 9 ft. by 6 ft., in which 
are stone bins, built against; the wall, 3 ft. 
square. In the month of May I prepared a 
quantity of manure (following the advice of a 
professional), which, when ready, I introduced 
into the cellar. I then made a bed in each of 
four bins, sawed an old cask in two, the parts 
of which I utilised by turning each half into a 
Mushroom bed. I then (still with an eye on the 
professional) introduced the spawn and waited. 
The result was famous : I commenced picking in 
the middle of July, and through August and 
September had a good supply. In September I 
renewed the beds and picked a plentiful crop 
through till Christmas. I should advise the 
preparation of the manure outside the house if 
the wine cellar spoken of be indoors.— Cham¬ 
pignon. 

4589. — Vegetable Marrow among 
Potatoes. —“ T. H. E.” might make most of 
the ground by planting Vegetable Marrows 
between Potato rows, but it is extremely doubt¬ 
ful if he would make the more of his Potatoes. 
The Vegetable Marrows would considerably in¬ 
terfere with, if not choke up, the Potato haulm, 
preventing the sun and air from getting to the 
tubers. It would be better for “ T. H. E.” to 
plant Cauliflower or Broccoli between the Po¬ 
tato rows according as they are of an early or 
late description.—S. R. 


as this, and if they do happen to grow, will not 
cover the place designed for them, and disap¬ 
pointment will be the result. If the object be 
a brilliant, showy bed on the lawn or in the 
border, the Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, Ver¬ 
bena, &c., will meet one’s wishes ; while a bed 
of Mignonette, or any of the smaller or less 
showy flowers would be entirely out of place. 
If flowers of taller growth be desired for a showy 
bed more in the background, the Zinnia, the 
French Marigold, Datura, &c., are admirably 
adapted, while some very beautiful dwarf- 
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growing flowers would be worthless ; even 
good flowers are sometimes condemned merely 
because they are out of their proper places. For 
instance, it would be wrong to sow Calceolaria 
and Cineraria, and other very delicate seeds in 
the open ground and in soils where a Cabbage 
would hardly condescend to grow. 

The best soil for most flowers, and especially 
for young plants and for seed beds, is a mellow 
loam, containing so much sand that it will not 
bake after hard showers. If we have not such 
a soil, we must, of course, use the best we have, 
and as but little success is to be anticipated 
with delicate seeds in a stiff, clay soil, advantage 
must be taken of the various plants to ensure 
their proper germination. It is useless to try 
to grow good flowers on a poor, or a hard, 
unbroken soil, or in a bed choked with weeds. 
In either case the plants become dwarfed, arrive 
at maturity too early, and flower and ripen their 
seeds before they have attained half their natu¬ 
ral size, and about the time a good robust plant 
would be forming its buds. Such a soil oan be 
much improved by a little sand, or ashes and 
manure, and by pretty constant working. It 
must not, however, be handled when too wet. 
The flower garden should always be so drained 
that no water will stand on or near the surface. 
The manner in wnich seeds are Bown is another 


SOWING SEEDS. 

Thts will now be an important operation. The 
first consideration should be to obtain good 
seeds, and those who have but little experience 
should invest their money cautiously in a few 
of the more hardy and popular kinds. Half-a- 
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Early St. John’s Cabbage.—I sowed 
6ome seed of this in the latter end of April last 


dozen good plants well cultivated will give 
more pleasure than twice their number neg¬ 
lected. Always be careful to get seeds suited 
to the purposes for which they are intended. 
If a climber be desired to cover a fence or trellis, 
the Morning Glory, the climbing Nasturtium,’ 
and similiar plants will give satisfaction ; while 
some of the more tender climbers will not be 
likely to come up if planted in such a situation | 
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Flower pots as Seed Protectors. 

important matter, and one in which beginners 
are most likely to fail. A hotbed, if properly 
managed, is of great aid in effecting the germi- 
nation of seeds, and it is well that all should 
know why this is so, for there are many cases 
of failure as well as of success. If seeds be 
planted too deeply, they either rot in the damp 
cold earth, for want of the warmth necessary to 
their germination, or after germination perish 
before the tender shoots can reach the sun and 
air. It the soil be stiff clay, it is often too cold 
at the time when the seeds are planted to effect 
their germination ; for it must be understood 
that warmth and moisture are necessary to 
germination. Neither of these will do alone. 
Another difficulty with a heavy soil is that it 
becomes hard on the surface, and this prevents 
the young plants from “coming up;” or if 
during showery weather they happen to get 
above the surface, they become locked in unless 
the cultivator is careful to keep the crust well 
broken ; and in doing this the young plants are 
often destroyed. If stiff, the soil where fine 
seeds are sown should be made mellow, par¬ 
ticularly on the surface, by the addition of sand 
and light mould. If seeds be sown in rough, 
lumpy ground, a portion of them will be buried 
under the clods, and will never grow; and many 
that start, not finding a fit soil for their tender 
roots, will perish. 

The soil, we will suppose, is well prepared, 
fine as it can be made, and of that loamy or 
sandy character best fitted for small seeds. We 
will suppose, too, that the seeds were sown «:n 
the surface, with alittle earth sifted over th< 
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and that this was not done until the season was 
so far advanced as to furnish the warmth neces¬ 
sary to 8ecu re vegetation. Under these very 
favourable circumstances many seeds will grow; 
and if the weather be both warm and showery 
few will fail. But if, as is very common at the 
season of the year when we sow our seeds, we 
have a succession of cold rainy days, many of 
the more tender kinds will perish. A night’s 
frost will ruin many more. If, however, the 
weather should prove warm and without 
showers, the surface will become very dry, and 
the seeds, having so slight a covering, will be 
dried up and perish as soon as they germinate, 
and before the roots attain sufficient size and 
strength to go down in search of moisture. In 
order to overcome these evils, glass must be 
employed. By being protected at the sides and 
ends with boards ana covered with glass the 
moisture which arises from the earth is confined, 
and thus the atmosphere is kept humid and the 
surface moist, and the plants are not subjected 
to changes of temperature, as a uniform state 
can be maintained, no matter what the weather 
may be. The bottom-heat, if any, warms the 
soil, and enables the grower to put in his seed 
early, and obtain plants of good size before the 
soil outside is warm enough to receive the seed. 
Care, however, is required to prevent scorching 
the young plants. On bright days the heat is 
ntense inside the frame, and unless air is freely 
given, or some course taken to obstruct the 
rays of the sun, most likely a great portion of 
the plants will be ruined. When the sun gets 
pretty warm, give the glass a thin coat of 
whitewash. This gives a little shade, and, with 
some air during the middle of bright days, will 
make all safe. A hot-bed is readily made by 
forming a pile of strawy horse manure and 
leaves some 3 ft. in height. It may be sunk in 
the ground 12 in. or 18 m., or made on the sur¬ 
face. On this set the frame and place in it 
about 5 in. of good mellow soil, keeping the 
frame closed until fermentation takes place and 
the soil is quite warm. After this wait a day 
or two, and then sow the seeds. The principal 
advantages of a hot-bed may be secured Dy 
what is called a cold frame. This is simply a 
hot-bed frame and sash placed upon a bed of 
fine, mellow earth in some sheltered place in 
the garden. By the exclusion of air and the 
admission of sun-heat, the earth becomes warm, 
and the moisture is confined, as in the hot-bed. 
After the frame is secured in its place, a couple 
of inches of fine earth should be placed inside, 
and the frame closed up for a day or two before 
the seeds are planted. As the cold frame 
depends upon the sun for its warmth, it must 
not be started as soon as the hot-bed ; late in 
April is, in fact, soon enough. Plants will then 
be large enough for transplanting to the open 
ground as soon as all danger from frost is over, 
and, as a general rule, they will be hardier and 
better able to endure the shock of transplanting 
than if grown in a hot-bed. A frame of this 
kind anyone can manage. Watering occasion¬ 
ally will be necessary, and air must be given 
on bright, warm days. Shade also is necessary. 
Such frames, when so small as to be conve¬ 
niently moved by the hand, are called hand¬ 
glasses. 

A simple frame or box, with a couple of 
lights of glass on the top, will answer every 
good purpose, though when small it would be 
better to have the front of glass. A very good 
hand-glass is made of a square frame, with a 
light of glass at each side and on the top. 
These contrivances, though so simple as to be 
made by any one handy with tools, are exceed¬ 
ingly useful, as they prevent the drying of the 
surface of the ground, and afford the plants 
shelter from sudden changes of temperature. 
Seeds may be sown indoors in pots and pans, 
but the greatest difficulby is that in these the 
soil dries very rapidly, and the young plants 
are apt to suffer. Under such circumstances 
a good plan is to cover the pots with glaas, 
removing it occasionally for air and watering. 
Where very fine seeds are sown in pots, the 
watering, unless carefully done, generally results 
in great injury. A wet paper placed over the 
top of the pot will afford moisture enough for 
germination of fine seeds. If pots be used, it 
is well to sink them to the rim in a box of 
Moss, or something of the kind that will hold 
moisture, and prevent the drying of the earth 
in the pots. A shallow box may be uBed to 
advantage, sowing the seed carefully in nar¬ 


row drills. Where these conveniences are not 
to be had, make a bed of light, mellow soil 
in a sheltered situation in the garden ; and as 
soon as the weather becomes settled and the 
ground warm, sow the seeds, covering them 
with a little fine earth, and if very small sift 
it upon them. Some one has given as a rule 
that seeds should be covered twice the depth 
of their own diameter, that is, that a seed one- 
sixteenth of an inch through should be covered 
one-eighth of an inch. Perhaps that is as 
nearly correct as any general rule can be. If 
the weather should prove dry after sowing, it 
would be well to cover the beds of very small 
seeds with damp Moss, or, what is better, with 
evergreen boughs or boards, or something that 
will afford partial protection from the sun 
and wind. A good plan is to nail laths on a 
frame, leaving the open spaces about as wide 
as the lath. Seeds do not require light for 
their germination, and will grow quite as well 
in the dark as the light until they are above 
ground. Bell-glasses are convenient both for 
m-doors or garden use, only care must be given 
to afford plenty of air, especially on bright 
days, and shading may be necessary. An in¬ 
verted fiower-pot answers almost as good a 
purpose, but when the young plants are up 
they will need light, which can be afforded 
for a few days and until the planta’are large by 
elevating the pot, as shown in the accompanying 
woodcut. Light and air should be furnished 
as soon as the plants are above ground, or they 
will become weak and pale. 

Of course, if it designed that plants from a 
hot-bed, cold frame, and seed bed shall be 
transplanted to the border or beds where they 
are to flower, and these helps are intended 
mainly for what are called half-hardy annuals. 
Hardy annuals may be sown where they are to 
flower, but, with the exception of a few varie¬ 
ties difficult to transplant, it is best to sow all 
in a seed-bed. Seeds of certain hardy annuals 
and perennials may be sown in September. The 
produce is thus enabled to make vigorous growth 
early in spring, and to become well matured 
before the heat of summer sets in. After plants 
in the seed-beds have obtained their second 
leaves and have made an inch or two of growth, 
they should be transplanted. This should be done 
on a dull, showery day if possible ; if not, the 
plants may require shading after removal until 
they have become established. In transplanting 
in dry weather always give the plants as they 
stand in the seed-bed a good soaking with 
water, and also the soil to which they are to be 
removed, an hour or so before removal. In 
removing, disturb the roots as little as possible. 
If the plants be not too thick, there is no need 
of injuring the roots ; and in sowing, it is well 
to bear this in view, and to sow evenly and 
thinly. As soon as the young plants come up, 
if too thick, a portion should be removed. A 
few plants with long tap-roots will not bear 
removal well. The Larkspurs are difficult; 
and these and Poppies, and plants with 
similar roots, should be sown where they 
are to flower. Still, there are few plants that 
cannot be removed when young with proper 
care. Sweet Peas, Candytufts, and a few 
flowers of similiar character, that do best if 
sown m early as the ground can be got ready, 
should always be sown where they are to flower. 

J. Vick. 


Salt for Onion Beds.— Where attacks 
of maggots are feared on Onion beds £ lb. of 
salt scattered broadcast will do much towards 
remedying the evil. If the seed be already 
sewn the salt may be applied, but if sowing 
have not taken place, the ground before b~ : — 
drilled should be sprinkled, over with salt, 
have a good raking in order to distribute it well. 
If a slight dressing of silt be applied to Onions 
after they have made their appearance above 
ground, it will greatly increase the growth of 
the plants, as well as to help to preserve them 
from the attack of maggots.—J. 8. 

Notice. —Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by striding 
him the names of any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed eorrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS- 


4590.— Uaes of a Frame.— The use of a 
cold frame is generally for the hardening off 
of bedding ana other half-hardy plants. . If 
snch plants are stored in the frame during 
winter, all that is required is a lining of manure 
round the sides, and the top protected from 
the frost by saoks, matting, or other protection. 
In the autumn and early part of winter Primu¬ 
las and Cinerarias would do well in a cold 
frame until required to be got into bloom. 
Calceolarias stand very well in a cold frame 
through the winter. Hardy plants, if they ha\ e 
air on all sunny days, should do well in cold 
frames.—S. R. 

4502.— Making a Lawn.— Turfing is at 
all times more expeditious than seeding down 
a lawn. If you wish to play on it this season, 
no time is to be lost, and, with proper attention, 
there is no reason why it should not be played 
on this summer, provided it is turfed, not seeded 
One summer I laid down a lawn in July, and 
it was perfectly established in about three 
weeks and mowed with a lawn mower. Plac¬ 
ing lawn tennis on a lawn so recently estab¬ 
lished is certainly a tax upon its powers, and 
may, perhaps, entail a little extra care after the 
season is over. Many cricket pitches are 
obliged to be fresh laid every year.—S. R. 

4494.— Daisies on Lawns.— There is a 
regular implement for taking Daisies off a lawn, 
known by the name of a Daisy fork, or eradica- 
tor, which lifts the roots bodily out of the 
ground ; any ironmonger would procure one. 
Dandelions are by no means difficult to get rid 
of. Provide yourself with a spud, an instru¬ 
ment which cuts the Dandelions or Docks a 
little way below the surface, and if you drop a 
pinch of salt or sulphuric acid on the roots whilst 
cut and bleeding, the Dandelions will not trouble 
you any further.—S. R. 

4583. — Erecting a Greenhouse.— From 
the tenour of the enquiry by 14 Inexperienced,” it 
is to be presumed that he is only a tenant, 
which he does not mention. Irrespective of 
permission to sink to the depth of 3 ft., there 
would be the expense of taking oat and getting 
rid of the soil, and this expenditure would go 
a great way towards the difference between a 
half-span and a lean-to erection. A half-span, 
according to the height decided on, costs very 
little more than a lean-to, and is altogether pre¬ 
ferable, as the light is not all one-sided.—S. R. 

4584. —Heating a Vinery.— The heating 
apparatus in a Vinery should be always kept, 
if possible, perfectly distinct from the house, 
as the sulphurous fumes emanating more or less 
from all stoves could not be kept out of the house. 
In my case, the stoke-hole as it is called, is 
distinct from the house, but the middle door is 
often kept open, so that the heat should be eco¬ 
nomised, the following precaution, however, 
being adopted, viz. : the ventilator in the roof 
being kept slightly ajar, so that fumes may go 
off.—S. R. 

4582.— Breoting a Greenhouse. —There 
would be nothing to prevent you digging down 
3 ft. for the purpose you name, unless the wall 
you mention is not your own property, in which 
case (without leave) you must not touch it with 
any other erection. In any case, should you 
get below the foundation of the same, you 
would have to carefully underpin it ; the 
question of drainage would also have to be con¬ 
sidered, as you might be making a well for 
water to drain into; of course this would depend 
upon the locality and the depth of the drains 
in the neighbourhood.—A. N. 8. 


4665. — Peaa and Paraffin.—c. c. s'.—if you soak 
the Peas for a few minutes in paraffin oil, mice will not 
touch them so readily, and the Peas will not be injured 
by the paraffin. 

4666. — Flowers to Succeed Stocks.— What is 
the best bedding plant to succeed double Stocks ? They 
are generally out of blossom so early, that it is uecessary 
to have something to replace them.— JENNY. [Mon; 
double Stocks (Ten-week)or China Asters.] 

4667. — Destroying Mice.— What is the best plan for 
destroying mice? I do not wish to poison them. Sly 
garden is infested with them and they eat nearly all the 
Crocuses.—C. C. S. [Trap them. Get two small stick; 
about 0 in. long, push them in the ground 4 in. or 6 in 
apart, string a few Peas on a piece of thread and tie the 
thread to the top of the sticks; then place a brick or tile 
in a slanting petition against the thread. The mice will 
eat the Peas, and break the thread, anil get trapped.] 

1668 . —Phlox Drummondt.— What distance from 
each other should Phlox Drummondi plants he planted i 
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—Jkxny. [From 9 In- to 12 In., pegging the shoots down 
as becomes necessary ] 

44569.—Hardy Flowers for Beds.—I, like “A. E. 
Z.,** did not relish the expense of bedding out each year, 
so resolved to fill my beds with hardy flowers, and last 
spring sowed seed of about twenty sorts of hardy plants; 
although all did not come, I have a nice assortment, 
many more than I want. If "A. E. Z."haa any sorts 
that I have not I should be pleased to make an exchange 
with him ; would furnish list on receipt of address.—H. 
SLINGSBY, Junr., Ventnor Cottage, Nuneaton 

4070. — Shading for Greenhouses.— Amateur 
Florist.—T tj Summer Cloud ; to be had at any seed 
shop. 

4071. —Sowing Broccoli.— When should I sow 
out-of-doors, and without any protection at any time, 
Walcheren, Snow's Winter White, Knight’s Protecting, 
and Sutton's Late Queen Broccoli for succession ?—J. E. 
(End of May or early in June.] 

4672. — Worms on Lawns — Mistletoe —Stir up a 
handful of lime in each gallon of water, and pour the 
solution on the grass without a rose, picking up the 
worms as they come to the surface. 

4073. —Cutting Privet Hedges.— B. G.— The pre' 
sent is the best time. 

4074. -Hardy Plants for Greenhouse.—Which 
are the best six hardy herbaceous plants for early green¬ 
house flowering, exclusive of Spirteas and hardy Orchids 7 
—W. [Dielytra spectabilis. Narcissi in variety, Lily of 
the Valley, Christmas Roses, and Deutzia gracilis. The 
latter is a hardy deciduous shrub, but the best of all 
spring-flowering plants.] 

4075. —Thinning Fruit Buds.— J. C. F.— Your 
best course will be to let the trees alone, unless, Indeed, 
yon give them some slight protection from frost when 
the blooms expand. 

4070.—Frost and Seeds.—Last week I sowed Car¬ 
rots, Onions, Parsnips, Early Peas, Broad Beans, Parsley, 
Ac., the ground being in nice condition. Since then 
we have had snow and severe frost, and nearly lin.of ice. 
Will it kill my seeds ? Had I better dig np and sow 
afresh ? I have not hitherto had a garden, and am 
therefore in all such matters an Ignoramus. [The 
seeds will come up all right. Let them alone]. 

4077.—Oiled Paper v. Glass Experiments.— 
Oiled paper will do very well for a temporary Cucumber 
frame, but glass is much better and cheaper in the end. 
A frame with three light*, each 0 ft. by 4 ft..would only 
cost about 78. to glaze, which is cheap enough for any¬ 
one. The glass (Id. per ft.) would not be 18 oz., of 
course, but it would be far better than canvas. 

4673. —Tenant's Right to Trees and Shrubs. 
—Can my landlord legally prevent me from removing 
evergreen shrubs and fruit trees which I planted three 
years ago in the garden of the house I am about leaving? 
—Delta. [Yes, he can; but you might make arrange¬ 
ments with the incoming tenant to take them over as 
fixtures.] 

Volumes of Gardening.— G. LI., Chelsea.—Vo Is. 
I. and II. of Gardening can be had from our office, or 
through any news-sgent, price 7s. 6d. each. 

Hepatlca Seed. — Christobel. —Apply to one of the 
leading seed houses. 

Christmas Roses.— At what time] of the year 
should Christmas Roses, potted last November, and 
which have been under glass ever since, be put out in 
the open air?-F. Jackson. [Put them out-of-doors at 
once if they have been well hardened off.] 

Dome. —The grubs are frequently found in soil dug 
from a pasture. They are injurious to plants when found 
in quantity. Try a good dose of lime water for all the 
affected plants. 

Anxious to Know.—Wo cannot advise you without 
knowing on what terms you let your garden. 

Names of Plant a— Floss —We do not recognise 

your plant from the description given.- Christobel.— 

The plant of which you send us a seed pod is not known 

tons.- Amateur Florist .—Alonsoa incisifolia.- 

M. A. -P.—Sol dan el la alpina.- Grateful Reader. — 

Adiantum furmosum.- H. King.— Allium neapollta- 

num, Anemone stellata.-W. G. P.—We cannot name 

plants without seeing them- S. F. P. — Selaginella 

mertensi, apparently.- J. G. —Cryptomeria japonica, 

quite hardy.- W. Nelson .—-Eupatorium ageratoides. 

- Pink May.— Cannot name from so small a specimen. 

- M. P.— Coraus Mas.- S. E .—Llbonia floribunia. 


QUERIES. 


4079. — Tillandflla splendens and Heemanthus 
magnificus.—I have a plant of each of the above, 
which I should be glad to know something about—what 
kind of flowers they bear, and how to treat them.—J. G 

4680.—Treatment of Geraniums.—I have a good 
few of last year's Geraniums, all sorts, in pots, that have 
gone through the winter well, also floweru g well. I cut 
them back about a month ago ; they are now full of leaf 
and buds. Should I repot them for the summer? or keep 
them in the mould they have been in all the winter? 
Also, would these or the cuttings be the best for con¬ 
servatory decoration ?—A. C. N. 

4681 —Bulbs after i Flowering.—I have a lot of 
good H>acinths and Narcissi just going out of bloom ; 
what must I do with them to dry them or ripen them 
for next seas* n ? Should they be cut down ? They are 
In pots in a small greenhouse.—D elta. 

4682. —Bankalan Roses.—Will any reader tell me 
what had better be done with a Banksian Rose which has 
shot up to a great height, and which only bears flowers 
and leaves at the extremities?—A. E. Y. 

4683. —Mushroom Growing for Pleasure — I 
should like to grow a few Mushrooms for the pleasure of 
doing so. 1 have a small, damp, dark cellar and a dry 
garret; are either suitable ? Could any correspondent 
glv® me tiie necessary hints.—E xperiment. 


4684.— Cucumbers without Hotbeds.— How 
can I grow Cucumbers in a frame without a hotbed, as 
I cannot conveniently get that ?— Experiment. 

1685.— Pig Manure.—Will this do for Cucumber 
growing if mixed with sawduBt? if so, in what propor¬ 
tion should the sawdust bear to the manure. 

4686. — IpomcBa rubro cob rulea.— Will any one 
inform me as to the nature of Ipomeea rubro cterulea— 
whether it is an annual ? and if railed from seed, at what 
season it should be sown? if it requires much heat 
or only an ordinary greenhouse temperature ? 
and if within the powers of an amateur to grow?— 

F. J. 

4687. — Seed of Lilium auratum. —When and how 
should this be sown ? and how should the young plants be 
treated when up?—Ns mo. 

1688— Pigeon Manure.— I have a quantity of 
pigeons’ manure; would some reader kindly tell me 
what use i could put it to I and if it would be any good 
to grow Celery in ?-G. H. Mortimer. 

4689.- Cutting Down Oleanders.—I have a fine 
Oleander, which is becoming a complete white elephant 
tome. When and how much ought I to cut it down? 

1 tried to cut it after the flowers faded last year, but it. 
bled so much 1 did not dare go on, and now it is too large 
lor any place where 1 can keep it.—J unia. 

4090. -Stocking a Greenhouse—I have jus* 
constructed a greenhouse (lean-to), the interior measur- 
ment being 12 ft. by 7 ft. Being quite an amateur, I 
should be obliged if some one would instruct me how 
to stock the same with plants, as I should like to have 
some beautiful flowers in it?—W. P. 

4691 —Peach Plum Tree Dying.—This tree last 
summer came into blossom, and towards the middle of 
the season all its leaves turned brown and dropped off. 
This spring I notice all the wood excepting the lower 
portions of the main branches are dead ; these I have 
removed. Can any one give me the reason of this and 
advise what is best to be done to save the tree, which is 
about eleven years old, and has never borne fiuit?— 

G. S. H. 

4692. — Filberts and Nut Trees.— Will any ex¬ 
perienced reader state how to cultivate, manage, and 
propagate these trees ?—G. 8. H. 

4693. -Alpine Plants on Window-sill. —Mr. 
Robinson, in his “ Alpine Flowers," mentions the form¬ 
ing of small Alpine gardens on the outside window-sill. 

I am thinking of forming one. My window-sill is about 
5 ft. long, ana I should be obliged if any one could give 
me a list of plants suitable, not expensive, and how 
they should be arranged. The window faces due south, 
and gets sun all day.—D. J. 

4694. -Plants for a Greenhouse.— I am building 
a lean-to greenhouse, 32 ft. long, heated with hot-watei 
apparatus complete (southern aspect), which will be 
ready about April 20. Will any experienced reader 
advise me as to a good selection of plants to furnish 
about 200 ft. of staging with good effect ? What I seek 
are 41 good plants; not expensive show plants."—W. 

4095.—Edging Plants — I want an edging to a bed 
of Pansies situate in the centre of a small lawn. Will 
any reader tell me what is moBt suitable? Also, will 
Nemophila, Nolina, Saponaria, Portulaca, Alyssum, 
Forget-me-nots, Godetia alba rosea, Mignonette, Vir¬ 
ginian Stocks, Convolvulus major, Sweet Peas, Canary 
Creeper, and Nasturtiums succeed where the sun is on 
from sunrise to noon? If all will not, which will?— Pansy. 

4696. — Lilacs for Winter.—I should much like to 
know how to grow dwarf white Lilacs to flower in the 
winter.—To wzkr. 

4697. — Treatment of | Gardenias.— How ought 
Gardenias to be managed? and wuat soil ought they to 
be grown in? none of mine have flowered this year. 
—Towzer. 

4698. -Jasmines for Winter.— Will anyone tell 
me how to grow white Jasmine in pots to flower in the 
winter ?—TuWKER. 

4699. — Heating Greenhouse.—I have tried to heat 
my small greenhouse by a small combustion stove, but 1 
And the Are quite out by morning. Can any one supply 
the knowledge i aiu short of ?— A Reader. 

4700. — Propagating Cuttings.— What proportion 
of Band Bhoulu be mixed with Cocoa-nut flbre for striking 
cuttings? and would sand and loam in equal quantities 
be as good lor this purpose ?— Failure. 

4701. —Manuring Vines.— What is the best manure 
I can give my Vines r They have not borne well for the 
last two seasons. Is blood a good thing to use? Any 
information will greatly obligo.—D alstow. 

4702. — Marvel of Peru from Seed.—I should be 
glad if one of your readers would give me a few hints 
upon the cultivation and general treatment of the Mar¬ 
vel of Peru. Does it require stopping like Geraniums 
during its early grow th'? and is it suitable'for pot culture, 
or better plarted out when thi time arrives?—B ert. 

4703. — Sowing Primula Seed.—I have a very un¬ 
common Chinese Primula, from which I should like to 
save some seed. Would some reader inform me how I 
can obtain the seed?—G. A. T. 

4704. — Cucumbers In Frames.— I have a common 
frame, the size being about 6 ft. by 4 ft., in which I wish 
to grow Cucumbers. I have an abundance of stable 
manure, Ac., and the frame is set over a pit about 3} ft. 
in depth. How am 1 to proceed V What variety would 
suit beat? and what depth of mould should I put on the 
manure, Ac. ?— A Novice. 

4705. —Branches of Azaleas Withering.— What 
can I do with an Azalea which is in beautiml bloom, 
but the outside branches of which are gradually wither¬ 
ing and dying away, although they are in bud, and a few 
instances in flower. I have tried soaking the roots in 
water.—B uckhurst. 

4706. -Evergreen Flowering Shrubs.— Will 
some reader give me the names of two good flowering 
shrubs which would form pyramids on each side of a 
doorway?—!. M. 

47 07.—Plants for Frames.—I have a glass frame, 
and should like to know what would be best to grow in 


it. Could I keep any cuttings, Ae., through the winter, 
so as to preserve them from the frost ? I should also 
like some hints as to the management, Ac., of frames. 
—Amateur Gardener. 

4708. —Grafting Vines.—Can Vines be grafted ? 
When is the proper time ? and how is it to be managed ? 
It is an out-door Vine that I wish to graft.—C. C. S. 

4709. —Plants for Rockwork.- What are the be t 
things to grow on rockwork besides Ferns?- amateur 
Gardener. 

4710. -GreenbousesInTowns.-I should like to 
erect a greenhouse over an office in a large open yaid. 
It is situated near the centre of the town; there is a lot 
of smoke and dust about, though not so much as in many 
large towns. The situation is open to the south, east, 
ana west. I could heat it or not as might be advisable 
or necessary, according to the class of plants in it. The 
question is, would it be worth while being at the ex¬ 
pense for any results I might get by having only such 
plants that would do well under ilie circumstances? 
Also, what plants would be likely to do well in it ? The 
floor would be watertight, and a small rockery made for 
Ferns if likely to grow.— Builder. 

4711. -Grapes on Long Shoots -Can any one in¬ 
form me why my Vines, which have been planted four 
years, have thrown out the fruit bunches at the fourth 
and fifth joints of the shoots from the main stem, and 
which, I understand, is indicative of aefective treat¬ 
ment ?—R. P. T. 

4712. -Double Begonias from Seed.— Would 
any reader kindly iay whether seed of the double varie¬ 
ties of tuberous Begonias require different treatment to 
seed of the single varieties, as I have failed on two dif¬ 
ferent occasions to induce the seed to germinate, while 
l have no trouble in raising the single varieties from 
seed?—A Workino Man. 

4713. —Painting Greenhouses. -Can any reader 
give me the usual price per foot for painting greenhouses 
one, two, or three coats ?-T. S. 


POULTRY. 


NOTES ON BREEDS OF FOWLS. 

As so many of the readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated appear about this time of the year to 
be desirous of information in regard to the most 
profitable breed of poultry, I have the pleasure 
of ottering to them the following results of my 
experience. A few years ago, having heard 
from private friends, and seen in the public 
journals, very high opinions expressed of the 
value of Houdans, I purchased a couple of 
sittings of eggs from well known dealers, from 
which I obtained a few, and I must say a very 
few chickens, and, judged from the exhibition 
standard, of very poor quality, with one or two 
exceptions. At the same time I obtained three 
sittings of dark Brahmas, as I had conceived 
the idea of crossing the two breeds, knowing 
how fine a cross was produced by the union of 
Dorkings and Brahmas, the former breed agree¬ 
ing in many respects with the Houdans, which 
is, however, much superior for general purposes 
and confined situations. 

In course of time I separated my best Hou¬ 
dan cock (I had killed off the Brahma cocks) 
arid put him into a separate run w ith six hens 
—three Houdans and three Brahmas—and 
reserved their eggs for hatching; the pullets, 
being at this time only about nine months old, 
would generally be considered too young for 
breeding purposes, and so I should say myself 
when I had the choice of two-year-olds, but 
in this case I had none. The hens had been lay¬ 
ing freely through some severe weather, but 
the eggs were very small, not larger than a 
medium run of Hamburghs ; however, they were 
set, and at the end of March and beginning of 
April I had a fine lot of chickens on foot, the 
Houdan eggs, both of my own hatching and 
those which I disposed of, proving fertile almost 
without exception, while with the crossed eggs 
the contrary proved the case, very few chickens 
being produced ; the reason for this would not 
be difficult, I believe, to trace, but at present I 
must pass it by. 

I had selected my biids for breeding as well as 
I was able, and their progeny throve apace, and 
proved in all respects superior to their parents ; 
the cross-bred cockerels were literally 
whoppers; without any extra feeding or care) 
7 lbs. and 8 lbs. were easily attained at a few 
months old, and a pair hatched March 28 had 
reached, when killed on December 29, the 
respectable figure of 25 lbs., and I may almost 
say without an ounce of fat on their bodies, 
while in quality, if not equal to Dorkings or 
pure Houdans, they are far superior to Brah¬ 
mas. After the first year my Houdan hens 
laid large eggs, but from the first the cross-bred 
laid splendidly, beginning not too early, but 
well, the eggs bis as ducks’ eggs, and free 
produced; the pullets are handsome birds, 
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distinct and uniform, looking, m a brood, not 
like a cross, and weighing 7 lbs. to 9 lbs. each. 

The experiment has given me great satisfac¬ 
tion, and 'Iso been the same to my friends 
whom I hav supplied with eggs. In obtaining 
eggs for the urpose of rearing fowls for laying, 
breeding, an 1 general domestic use as dis¬ 
tinguished from exhibition purpose, care should 
be exercised in obtaining eggs from a good lay¬ 
ing Btrain, or great disappointment may ensue. 
Last year I procured a couple of sittings from a 
very successful exhibitor, and they produced 
beautiful chickens, of the fine, dark, handsome 
exhibition type ; but, alas! their beauty is>ut 
feather deep ; they are now about ten months 
old, and I verily believe, amongst the whole 
half dozen, have only produced one egg, and 
that was laid yesterday, and such villains for 
pecking out one another’s crests I never saw. 


Fowls not Laying Well.— This is the 
third year we have kept fowls ; for two years we 
had plenty of eggs, and when we made up the 
years’ accounts found the eggs had not cost 
quite Id. apiece. Early last autumn the fowls 
laid very few eggs, and for three months during 
winter this year we had no eggs at all. On Jan. 
10 the hens (or some of them) began to lay 
again, but we have only had 45 eggs since. We 
have 13 hens and 1 cock, and I especially note 
the difference in the number of eggs mentioned 
in Gardening lately by “E. S. C.,” who 
has had this year till March 6th 300 eggs 
from 11 hens. The cause of ours not laying 
lately I have only just believed to be that we 
have overfed them, and that they are conse¬ 
quently too fat. The hens are light Brahmas, 
half Brahmas, and two hens and the cock are 
partridge Cochins. Four are last year’s chickens 
and the others the previous year’s. Will some 
one give me advice as to the best food to give 
them now to get them in laying condition again 
without injuring them? and about how long it 
will be likely to take ? They have a nice warm 
sleeping house, a large run covered with glasB, 
and a large open run, plenty of room for the 
number kept, and much more than I read many 
give their fowls in London.—A. R. S. L. 

How to Make an Incubator.-I want to know 
how to make a cheap incubator on a small scale, to 
ens ure a moderate degree of success.—E xpbrimbmt. 
Egg-bound Fowls.— My fowls often die eg£bound 
bey lay 


They lay very large eggs. 


__ Can anyone tell me the cause 

and remedy? I turn!”various sorts. They are fed on 
meal, grain, kitchen scraps, and occasionally boiled 
rice. — MacDonochib. 

Fowls With Bad Byes.—I had a hen of a mixed 
Brahma breed, which began to have a frothy substance 
issuing from one of its eyes; in a short time the other 
eye was the same. It never got well, and could not see 
its food. I should like to know the cause and cure.— 
Stalibbipok. 


PIGEONS. 


Keeping Pigeons for Profit. — In 
answer to “ Farmer’s ” query on keeping pigeons, 
it is hard to say unless we know what sort he 
requires ; but I would recommend him to start 
with either a pair of pieds or blue skins, or 
perhaps a pair oi each. When he knows how 
to profitably manage them he can get some of 
a better species, such as Carriers, Fantails, 
Pouters, Tumblers, &c. I would also recom¬ 
mend him not to buy any pigeons for another 
month or two yet, and then get some of last 
March’s young birds, which can be purchased 
at almost every good bird fancier from 2/6 per 
pair. Let them have their liberty as much as 
possible, and you will no doubt have young 
pigeons about the beginning of August^ next. 
The hen will lay two small eggs, and sit on 
them for eighteen days. You can pet from six 
to nine pairs of pigeons from one pair between 
February and October. I have had pigeons lay 
their eggs before their previous young ones have 
got their full feathers and wings. The young 
ones grow rapidly, being in about a fortnight 
nearly the size of their parents. I find the best 
food to give them is a mixture of tares, Indian 
corn, and white peas; feed them with this 
twice a day, and at noon you might give them 
a little soaked bread. The cost of keeping runs 
to about one penny per pair per week. If you 
want birds to commence breeding at once you 
must buy some of last autumn’s hatching.—G. 
H. Mortimer, 


BEES. 

The fourth edition of Mr. Pettigrew’s “Handy 
Book of Bees”* is now before us. It is a plain 
and practical guide to profitable bee culture, 
which any one interested in the subject may 
read with advantage. The author, who is 
thoroughly practical, strongly advocates the use 
of large straw hives, and condemns the recent 
inventions which are made of wood. The fol¬ 
lowing extract will give some idea of the utility 
of the work :— 

NATURAL SWARMING. 

The time or season of swarming depends on both 
the looality and the management of the hive. Some 
places are warmer and earlier than others. Some 
places have more spring flowers than others. In tbe 
southern parts of our island, swarming in ordinary 
seasons should commenoe in the beginning of May. 
Much depends on antnmn treatment. If hives kept 
for stock are well filled with bees in autumn, they 
will be ready to swarm four weeks sooner than those 
that are left to their own resonroes. 

When hives are ready to swarm and mean to do 
so, eggs are set in royal cells generally about four 
days before the swarms issue. The combs are well 
filled with brood from the egg up, in alUtages. The 
hives are full of bees. There is much noise, and the 
internal heat is very great. They may or in ay not 
cluster outside. Usually small hives do cluster and 
large ones do not- 

Hives, whether large or small, that have but little 
honey in them, are mnch better filled with bees 
than hives containing a good deal of honey. Bees 
do not sit closely on honeycomb, even on tbe eve 
of swarming. Those with little honey in them yield 
the largest swarms, and afterwards remain stronger 
in bees. First swarms vary in weight from 4 lb. to 
lb. each; second swarms from It . lb. to 
„ lb. The second Bwarms from small hives are 
hardly worth the price of the hives into which they 
are often put. . ,. 

While a swarm is in the act of leaving the hive, 
there sometimes comes a sndden change of the 
atmosphere. The son is clouded, the air chilled, 
and rain may fall. The bees already on the wing 
cannot fly. They are full of honey, and come to 
the ground in thousands, bees being unable to carry 
such heavy loads in cloudy cold weather as they do 
in the sunshine. If a shower follow, thousands 
never rise. If the sun shine out warmly in the 
afternoon, or even next day, many of the bees which 
fell will rise and go back. The attempt to swarm 
at an unfavourable moment is often disastrous. The 
skill of the bee-keeper can do little in such a case. 
If a small cluster reach the place chosen by the 
bees, all should be brought back and thrown on the 
front of the old hive. 

Swarms generally alight on a branch of a tree or 
bush or hedge, if these grow near their mother hives. 
Where there are no trees or hedges they will Bettle 
on a stone, or post of a fence, or clod, or big weed 
in n garden. It is wise to have some bushes near an 
apiary managed on tbe swarming system, for 
swarms can be easily hived from branches that 
bend. 

Hiving is usually done by holding the hives prepared 
for the swarm underneath it, and then giving the 
branch on which it hangs a sudden shake or jerk, 
when all the bees lose their bold and fall into the 
hive. The hive is set on the ground with its crown 
downwards, and mouth I and swarm exposed. The 
board is instantly placed on and over the whole, just 
giving the bees time to gather their feet and get 
hold of the sides of the hive (about half a minute) 
before it is inverted into its proper position. Let it 
stand for a few minutes to gather in all the bees 
that have not been hived—the noise inside speedily 
attracts them—and then* let the hive be placed 
where it is to remain. When a swarm goes into a 
thick hedge, or settles on a stone or wood fence, the 
hive is placed over it, so that the bees can easily run 
up into it. If on the trunk of a tree the hive is tied 
on above it; and when it settles on the branch of a 
tree far from the ground the branch is usually cut 
and let down. . _ . 

Nothing should be put m hives intended for 
swarms but cross-sticks and guide-combs. Ignorant 
people often wet their insides with sugared ale or 
sugnr and water, a most foolish practice. Another 
foolish practice, and a widespread one, is to make a 
great effort to induce swarms to settle by drumming 
on kettles and frying-pans, thus producing artificial 
thunder to frighten the bees from all idea of flying 
away. Sand and soil are thrown up amongst the 
bees to make them believe it rains. Such artificial 
thunder and rain have no influence whatever over i 
swarm of bees. It is understood by some that in 
ancient times these noises were made to intimate to 
the neighbours that a swarm of bees was on the 
wing, believing that the noise gave the owner a legal 
right to claim and hive the swarm wherever it 
I alighted. 


Fortunately, swarms always settle near home for 
_ short time before they seek a moro abiding habi¬ 
tation elsewhere j bnt when they have decided to go 
to a distance, and have commenced their march, 
nothing will stop them. Theso fugitive swarms rise 
higher than houses and trees, and travel at the rate 
of about eight miles an hour, so it is hard work to 
foliow them. If swarms are not speedily hived they 
may be lost; and sometimes they will hang for a 
day before they depart. When a swarm alights on 
two separate places, both lots should be put ia one 
hive. 

In natural swarming the old queen goes with the 
first swarm, and leaves behind her in the old hive 
eggs or grubs in royal cells. When these come to 
perfection, the piping commences, and lasts three 
days and nights. If the bees determine not to send 
off a second swarm, the piping is stopped at first, 
and all the surplus queens are killed and cast out. 
If the piping continues, a second swarm may be 
expected ; and if a second swarm issues, and the 
piping cont inues still, a third swarm may be expected 
on the day following. Third and fourth swarms 
have been known to come off on the same day. It 
does not answer for queens to pipe three days before 
third and fourth swarms; the time for their 
impregnation has arrived, and they caunot wait with 
safety. 


* Blackwood * ion, Louden and Edinburgh. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Potato Bread.—For a change, a loaf or 
two of Potato bread, made either with wheat or 
graham flour, will often prove acceptable. Boil 
eight large Potatoes in salted water, and when 
soft, peel off their skins and mash them thorough¬ 
ly, either on the moulding or bread board, with 
a rolling pin, or put in a pot, over the fire, in 
which they were boiled, and mash fine with a 
Potato masher. I prefer the latter way, as it 
takes out all the water and makes them less 
pasty. Then put the Potatoes into a pan, and 
add enough graham or wheaten flower to make 
it into a stiff dough. Turn in a cupful of hot 
water or milk, and when cool enough stir in a 
cupful of home-made yeast, or three tablespoou- 
fuls of baker’s yeast. Add a teaspoonful of salt 
and set in a warm place to rise. It can rise 
all night. When risen, knead the whole mass 
thoroughly, for upon good kueading will depend 
the quality of the bread. When it has risen 
again very lightly, knead only enough to put 
into well-greased pans. Let it rise twenty 
minutes, and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
Potato bread should bake a little longer than wheat 
bread. Bread made in this way is a cheaper 
article than when made entirely of flour. 

Sausages and Potted Meat.—At the Birming¬ 
ham Police Court recently, W. H. Wills was charged 
with preparing a quantity of diseased meat for human 
food. More than \ ton of putrid mutton and diseased 
horseflesh was found in defendant’s manufactory, por¬ 
tions of the flesh being in carcases, portions in joints, 
and several hundred pounds recently made up into pot¬ 
ted meat, saveloys, sausages, Ac., red ochre being used 
to give the diseased and putrid flesh a fresh and beef-like 
appearance. No good meat was found upon the premises, 
and the medical officers described the discovery as the 
most disgusting they had ever met with. Defendant waa 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour, the magistrates regretting that they could not 
impose a heavier penalty. 

Corn-meal Pudding.— Take barely a quart of 
meal, one quart of new milk, three well-beaten eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of molasses, a teaspoonful of salt, any 
spice you please, and one-fourth pound of beef suet 
minced very fine. Bring the milk to a boll and pour 
over the meal and suet. When cool add the sugar and 
yolks, and last the whipped whites. Dip your pudding- 
cloth into hot water, flour it, and pour in the mixture. 
The cloth should be but half filled, as it swells very 
much. Boil five or six hours. Serve with butter, sugar, 
and nutmeg. 

Hamburgh Parsley.—In addition to the recipes 
given in Gardening, I should be ol liged by any reader 
telling us of Hamburgh Parsley ; its culture, use3, and 
cookery.—C. U. a. 

Rhubarb Wine .—A Constant Reader .—See 
Gardening, March 19. We know of no good book on 
the subject you mention. 

Preserving: Eggs.—Two ounces of lime to every 
gallon of water. Allow this mixture to stand one 
day before the eggs are put in. Having preserved 
many dozens of eggs by means of this recipe, I can 
confidently recommend it.—D. H. 
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Keeping Babbits in Rooms. — I have 
three dry rooms 12 ft. square, and a piece of 
dry enclosed ground 12 yards square. I wish 
to keep the largest quantity oi rabbits possible 
with this convenience. Can any correspondent 
give me some practical advice? Is it not pos¬ 
sible for me to imitate Nature and have a 
warren on a small scale ? What stock should 
I keep and what food should they have ?—E. 
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HOW TO GROW AURICULAS. 

Soil. —The northern growers are great advo¬ 
cates for cow manure as a prime ingredient in the 
compost used for the Auricula, but it must be 
•o thoroughly rotted as to readily crumble to 
pieces ; it requires to be carefully looked over so 
as to pick out from it any grubs likely to inflict 
injury on the plants. I think they still use the 
cow manure to Borne extent, but the southern 
growers now ignore it almost entirely, and prefer 
to mix with their compost some well-decomposed 
stable and other manure from a spent Melon or 
Cucumber frame. They assert that cow manure 
is apt to become the breeding place of many 
grubs, that work sad havoc with the plants, 
much more so than the stable manure. A good 
compost for Auriculas is made up of one-fourth of 
decomposed manure, one-fourth of leaf soil, and 
one-half fibrous turf, or the top spit of a pasture 
that has laid by for a year or so and become 
thoroughly rotten. The practice usually 
adopted, and it is a good one, is to mix these 
ingredients together some time before they are ( 
used, and to turn them over occasionally so as 
to become thoroughly sweetened. There is no 
necessity for sifting the fibrouB turf; it is a 
great mistake to suppose that the soil for 
Auriculas should be fine. The best thing to do 
is to pick it to pieces with the hand or chop it 
up with a spade, and it is of no importance if 
■•me of the pieces are as large as Walnuts, for 
the roots of the Auricula appear to like to cling 
to the pieces of turf, and no doubt derive con¬ 
siderable advantage from doing so. We are 
treating now of the soil suited for the show or 
stage Aurioulas, as the edge and self varieties are 
termed. The old florists used to recommend 
silver sand to mix with the soil for the purpose 
of keeping it open and porous. The modern 
cultivators, or some of them, at least, have given 
up the use of sand, believing it to be, at best, 
but a negative mechanical agent, and have sub¬ 
stituted for it powdered charcoal, which they 
look upon as an active chemical agent of a 
decidedly beneficial character. They are 
unquestionably right in advocating this change, 
inasmuch as charcoal, when mixed with soil, 
yields valuable nourishment to growing plants. 

Potting.—This operation much depends on 
the locality, the season, and the forwardness, 
or the reverse of the plants. By locality is 
mainly meant the difference between north and 
south ; and it is a fact in connection with the 
culture of the Auricula, as also with the Tulip, 
Carnation, and Picotee, that it is very difficult 
indeed for the northern and southern growers 
to meet in friendly rivalry, owing to the time 
of blooming being three weeks later in the 
north-midland and northern districts than it is 
in the south, taking London and its district as 
a fair test of the south. The foremost southern 
cultivators of the Auricula commence to re-pot 
early in June, if not, indeed, earlier than that. 
In the north, the work is delayed somew hat 
later. The Auricula may be said to make two 
stages of growth in the year—one in early spring, 
before the time of blooming, when Nature is 
putting forth its energies to assist the develop¬ 
ment of flowers ; and again in the autumn, when 
the plants in reality form the flowering crowns 
of the following spring. After the Auricula has 
done blooming it ripens and matures its spring 
growth, and it is then that it should be re¬ 
potted. In re-potting, use pots suitable to the 
habit and growth of the plants; a 6-in. pot 
is large enough for the strongest and most 
robust ; and plants of smaller growth 
should have a smaller size. One of our best 
amateur Auricula cultivators usually flowers his 
plants in 5-in. pots, and the strongest in 6-in. 
ones. Have the pots scrupulously clean if 
they have been previously used for plants. Put 
in half-an-inch or so of broken crocks at the 
bottom, and over thi3 some small pieces of char¬ 
coal, then some lumps of fibrous turf, by way of 
a drainage foundation. The plants should be 
carefully turned out of the old pots, the soil 
crumbled away with the fingers till the roots 
are nearly Imre of soil, and tnen by means of a 
sharp knife a good portion of the tap-roots—*,e.. 


the main stem of the root, out of which comes 
the fibrous roots, is cut away, for it is rather 
injurious than otherwise, as it will sometimes 
rot, and the rot will spread upwards to the 
plant and destroy it. A tap-root half or three- 
quarters of an inch in length will be found quite 
long enough, if pretty well furnished with 
fibrous roots, and, even if destitute of them, the 
stem soon puts them forth. If there are any 
offsets or side shoots thrown out from the main 
stem just beneath the leaves that have already- 
made roots, remove them by taking them away, 
and put them on one side for potting, taking 
care to place the name with them. It is by such 
offsets tbat any one variety is propagated. In 
potting, place the plants somewhat deeply in 
the pots, especially those varieties that have a 
tendency to thrust themselves out of the Boil, 
a knowledge that can only be gained by a cul¬ 
tivator. Certain varieties are very apt to do 
this. In potting, also, arrange the fibres in a 
somewhat horizontal direction, so that they 
may soon find their way to the sides of the pots, 
if they do not already reach them. Place a few 
lines of fibrous turf along the roots for them to 
cling to, and try to keep the soil open about 
them. Pot moderately nrm, for the Auricula 



Grey-edged Show Auricula. 

does best in a tolerably close soil. On no ac¬ 
count over-pot. What the cultivator should 
aim at is to get the roots to the sides of the 
pots as soon as possible, and then the plants 
speedily establish themselves. There is a ten¬ 
dency on the part of the Auricula to throw its 
roots to the sides of the pots, and the plants 
never succeed bo well as when this is the case. 
When repotted, the plants should be placed in 
a wooden frame, standing under a north wall, 
with a brick-rubbish bottom, covered with ashes 
of a sufficient depth to bring the plants up near 
to the glass. Give each a fair supply of water, 
and continue to water moderately as required. 
The Auricula should not be swamped with 
water at this season. Undue moisture at the 
roots is always an unhealthy condition ; and 
that is why good drainage is insisted upon. An 
occasional sprinkling overhead in dry warm 
weather is beneficial, but the varieties having 
powdered foliage should be exempt from this, 
as it is apt to wash the meal from the leaves 
and spoil their powdered appearance. During 
the summer months no quarter must be given 
to snails and slugs. They require to be well 
looked after, or they get troublesome, and will 
sometimes do irremediable injury to valuable 
plants. 

Top Dressings. —At the beginning of the 
month of February comes another period of 
activity on the part of the Auricula, and then 
it is that the cultivators proceed to top-dress 
their plants. The reason for this is, that the 
Auricula is to a large extent a surface rooter, 
and throws out rootlets from that part of the 
stem nearest the. leaves, and on a level with, or 
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slightly beneath, and sometimes along, the soil. 
The plant, in fact, derives a great part of its 
support from the soil near the surface, and the 
practice of top-dressing is followed for the pur¬ 
pose of giving an additional supply of rich food. 
Besides stimulating the growth of the plant, it 
also adds beauty and finish to the flowers. 
Some of the old florists, as before stated, were 
great advocates of decayed sheep manure as an 
ingredient in the soil for top-dressing, and they 
used to gather it together early in the summer, 
and lay it by to decompose. Now, the practice 
is to use fibrous loam, with which are plentifully 
mingled leaf-mould and such manure as before 
recommended. The top dressing is generally 
done when mild weather sets in about February, 
and the operator removes, in the first place, 
about 1 in. in depth of the old soil, taking care 
not to break any of the roots in doing so, and 
then fills up with the top-dressing, and gives a 
moderate supply of water, continuing the same 
during the absence of frost. Early offshoots 
should be rubbed away, that all the growing 
strength of the plants may be infused into the 
production of splendid flowers. By the month 
of March the cultivator will begin to see the 
reward of his labours, for the plants will be 
making growth and will require increased at¬ 
tention. 

Treatment when Showing 1 Flower. 
—By the end of March many of the trusses will 
be well above the foliage of the plants, and will 
be expanding their pips. Those who grow for 
exhibition, and therefore wish to have trusses 
with finely-developed pips, thin out the number, 
so as to obviate crowded trusses of bloom. The 
minimum number allowed in a “ pan of 
Auriculas,” as a collection of three or more 
plants is termed, is five expanded pips, but in 
the classes for single plants shown for premier 
honours three pips only are admissible. If a 
truss consists of seven or eight, or even more 
pips, of fine quality, the exhibitor will allow it 
to remain, because it gives the plant a more im¬ 
posing appearance and adds to its value. Thepips 
not required are removed by means of a pair 
of sharp-pointed scissors. The plants must have 
plenty of air in fine weather to prevent the 
flower-stems being drawn. At this stage it is 
usual to water the plants with soft or rain¬ 
water—in fact, this is always a point of consider¬ 
able importance with the cultivators of the 
Auricula in the north. Sometimes sharp 
frosts occur in March, and the Auricula 
should be protected from any ill effects by 
placing a mat or piece of carpet over the frame 
at night when frost threatens. The delicate 
pips soon sustain irremediable injury if the 
frost reaches them. Some varieties, when 
touched by the frost, will have the paste 
cracked, which quite unfits the flower for 
show purposes, while some unexpanded pips 
will fail to flatten or expand. Those who ao 
not exhibit will very likely desire that their 
plants should carry as many flowers as possible. 
Some strong well established plants will carry 
enormous trusses ; but even then a little 
judicious thinning is necessary, as it is far better 
to have a certain number of well-expanded pips 
than a larger quantity of cupped pips that are 
too crowded on the truss to expand well. It is 
when a pip ib fully expanded and flattened that 
one is able to appreciate the beauty of the Auri¬ 
cula, and it is then like the blossom of a 
splendid Orchid—it needs looking closely into 
if one would read all its charms and fully com¬ 
prehend them. 

Shading. —As soon as the pips of his 
Auricula begin to show colour, the exhibitor 
commences shading from the sun. This is done 
to prevent the dark body running out into the 
paste towards the scape of the flower, or into 
the edging beyond its circumference. A thin 
white cloth, or piece of tiffanv, tacked on the 
top of the sash, makes a good shading, but it 
should be removed directly the sun leaves the 
frame. These are important aids in the pro¬ 
duction of fine pips; there should be liberal 
supplies of water when needed, and plenty of 
on all favourable opportunities, the plants 1 
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turned frequently, so as to prevent the stems 
being drawn in any one direction, occasional 
stirring of the surface soil, and close attention 
to general cleanliness. In this way a satis¬ 
factory head of bloom can scarcely fail to be the 
result. 

Propagation. —The Auricula is propagated 
by means of offsets. These can be taken 
from the plants at any time when they 
are moving, as the florist sajs, or mak¬ 
ing growth. Other varieties produce offsets 
very sparingly indeed, and it is some¬ 
times very difficult to get a stock of them 
in consequence. It is not at all necessary 
that offshoots be rooted before they are re¬ 
moved from the parent plant. So long as the 
set has a heel, it will soon throw out shoots. 
These may be dibbled round the sides of the 
pot containing the parent plant or be put 
singly into small pots, and a bell-glass placed 
over them. 

Insects, &o. —During the summer and 
autumn, while the plants are making and ma¬ 
turing their second growth, they are very apt 
to be infested with greenfly, which settles on 
and about the centre leaves or crowns. The 
plants can be fumigated with tobacco smoke, 
or the insects brushed away by means of a 
camel’s-hair brush. No Auricula cultivator 
would think of visiting his Auricula frames 
without'a brush of this kind in his hand ; with 
it he whisks this insect pest away into space, 
and they appear to get tired of being frequently 
disturbed. They do much harm to the Auricu¬ 
las if allowed to remain unmolested. As the 
autumn advances, and damp weather sets in, 
the leaves of the plants should be kept as dry 
as possible, though air should be freely given 
night and day. The lights of the frames in 
which the plants are growing should be so tilted 
that, while plenty of air is admitted, falling 
rain is rigidly excluded. All decayed leaves 
must be removed as soon as they turn yellow. 
Some plants are apt to throw up their flowering 
stems in the autumn, but they should be re¬ 
moved, cutting them away as close as possible 
to the heart of the plants. The work of 
autumn should be that of swelling off the 
strong crowns to flower in the spring. During 
October, November, and December the plants 
are stationary and at rest. Keep the soil about 
them dry, and water only such plants as show 
flaccidity in the leaves. In times of sharp frost, 
protect the frames so as to prevent the plants 
from being frozen ; not that it is sure to work 
harm, but it sometimes does so, and it is well 
to be on the safe side. On the other hand, 
when the air is dry and genial, give air at all 
times, for Auriculas are impatient of close con¬ 
finement. Let the surface soil be occasionally 
stirred to prevent the possibility of a close, 
damp, green surface. 

Select Varieties. 

It now remains to give a list of the best varie 
ties in each section, and those we give are the 
very best:— 

GREEN-EDGED. 

Colonel Taylor Booth’s Freedom 

Train’s Prince of Greens Lovely Ann 

Train's Anna Lord Palmerston (Camp- 

Lady Ann Wilbraham bell) 

Traill's George Jeans Imperator (Litton) 

Lady Richardson (Gairn) Beeston’s Apollo 

Prince of Wales Highland Laddie 

Page’s Champion 

GREY-EDGED. 

George Lightbody Sykes’Complete 

George Levick( Walker) Peverill of the Peak 

Alderman C. Brown (Head- (Walker) 

ley) General Bolivar 

Fletcher’s Ne Plus Ultra Conqueror of Europe 

Alexander Meiklejohn Chapman’s Maria 

Richard Headley Robeit Traill 

Lancashire Hero Fletcher’s Mary Ann 

Liglitbody’s Alma Maclean’s Unique 

WHITE-EDGED. 

Heap’s Smiling Beauty Taylor s Favourite 

Taylor's Glory Lee’s Earl Grosvenor 

Taylor's Incomparable Suramerscale's Catharina 

llepworth’s True Briton Ashton's Bonny Lass 

Smith’s Lady Sale Bright Venus 

Cheethams Countess of Lightbody’s Sophia Du- 

Wilton maresque 

Miss Ann Smith Ashworth’s Regular 

Smith’s Ne Plus Ultra Lightbody’s Miss Light- 

Mrs. Simonite body 

SELF*. 

Pizarro Pohlman’s Garibaldi 

Meteor Flag Topsy 

Lord of Lome Charles Jas. Perry 

Duke of Argyll Blackbird 

Walker’s Nimrod Lord Clyde 

Metropolitan (Spalding) stadtliolder 

Formosa Othello 

Petronella Smith’s Garland 

William Lightbody Mrs. Sturrock 

Ben Simonite 
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Bertha 
Brilliant 
Conspicua 
Diamond 
John Leech 
King of Crimsons 
Mercury 
Percival 
Spangle 
Wizard 


ALPINES. 

Black Prince 
Colonel Scott 
Cygnet 
Etna 
Jessie 
Landseer 
Novelty 
Sydney 
Wonderful 
Pluto 


placed in a light position in a cool house, where 
it will get abundance of fresh air. It succeed* 
admirably suspended near the opening of a roof 
ventilator. It should have frequent and liberal 
supplies of water during the growing season 
From the time when the bulb is fully developed 


There are many newer kinds than those men¬ 
tioned, but anyone who is fortunate enough to 
obtain a plant of each of the above will have 
laid the foundation of one of the finest collections 
of Auriculas in the country. R. D. H. 


About the Use of Tan for Hotbeds. 
—Formerly, nothing was easier than to obtain 
spent bark from a tannery, and with ordinary 
farmyard manure make an excellent hotbed for 
growing Cucumbers or flowers. Now such a 
course often leads to disappointment, with loss 
of time and money and temper. The reason is 
that formerly English tanners used Oak bark, 
which requires only cold water to extract its 
tanning properties. Now-a-days, however, 
tanners draw their supplies from foreign 
countries. Vallonia, for example, comes from 
Smyrna, and when spent is little better than 
clay, and will neither heat nor rot without diffi¬ 
culty. Mimosa bark is imported from Australia, 
and is so dense in its texture, that it requires 
hot water to extract its strength, after which 
it is useless for hotbed purposes ; and as these 
materials with others are generally mixed without 
any Oak bark, the whole becomes valueless for 
horticultural use. But if any one is fortunate 
enough to live near a really old-fashioned tan¬ 
nery, they can have nothing better than the 
Oak bark tan wherewith to grow even Melons 
and Pine-apples, and as not being nearly so 
quick in action as ordinary manure, its effect is 
more genial and lasting. With regard to the 
value of spent tan as a manure, there is very 
little good in it, and then only when, as Baron 
Liebig has said, “it must be as rotten as snuff.” 
—A Tanner. 



GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CIRRHOSUM. 

This is one of the best and most useful of what 
are termed cool Orchids. It is easily grown, 
flowers freely, and its blossoms are excellent for 
bouquets. We saw a house full of plants of 
this Orchid lately in bloom in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery at Chelsea, where it is prized for the 



Flower of Odoutoglossom cirrhosum (two-thirds natural 
size). 

until the spike is a few inches high, little water 
must be given ; but at no time should this plant 
be allowed to get thoroughly dry, or it will lose 
b.th leaves and roots. 


The Hardiness of Chinese 
mulas.—. 


Pri- 


Odontoglossum cirrhosum (showing habit of plant'. 

quantity of bloom which it supplies during the 
winter and spring months. Anyone having an 
ordinary greenhouse can grow this Odontoglot. 
It should be potted after blooming in equal 

K rts of peat and Sphagnum, and the pot should 
two-thirds full of drainage. It should be 


=LS.—An amateur gardener of my acquaint¬ 
ance and of no mean reputation, relates to me 
an interesting fact touching the hardiness of 
this queen of spring flowers during the late 
winter’s frost of four weeks’ duration. The Pri¬ 
mulas were in an ordinary garden frame, the 
pots plunged up to their rims in loamy soil. He 
felt sure he had lost them all, however well 
he had covered them up. The very first day 
the frost broke he went to inspect them, and to 
his great sorrow found them hanging out the 
signal of distress frozen hard. Well, thought 
he, I will wrap all up again snugly and wait the 
result. When the frost was entirely gone he 
uncovered the frame, and to his great delight 
found all safe but three, and just now, March 
23, they are blooming freely in his house win¬ 
dow.— R. Gilbert. 

Salvias for Winter. —These are indispens¬ 
able where a supply of winter-flowering plants 
has to be kept up, and if they be required of 
large size a batch of cuttings should be put in 
at once. By growing two or three varieties a 
constant succession of bloom may be preserved, 
with but slight intermission, from October to 
the end of April, a time of year when such 
brilliant-coloured flowers are sure to be much 
valued. S. splendens commences to throw up 
ita fine heads of bloom in September, and these 
continue in perfection till near Christmas if the 

E lants be placed in a moderately warm green- 
ouse or conservatory, where they can have 
plenty of light and air, and be kept free from 
damp, as they soon suffer in a low temperature 
or close stagnant atmosphere. The flowers are 
of a bright scarlet colour, and are borne in the 
greatest profusion at the end of every shoot, so 
that a few well grown Salvias have a very tell¬ 
ing effect. S. Heeri is a magnificent bloomer, 
and comes next in succession. This is quite 
unsurpassed among soft-wooded winter-bloom¬ 
ing greenhouse plants, and a few arranged among 
the other occupants impart quite a bright cheer¬ 
ful appearance to a whole house. Salvias are 
not good subjects for lasting in a cut state, as 
the flowers of most of the varieties fall off almost 
immediately after being severed from the plants. 
S. Heeri, however, lasts well, and is exceed¬ 
ingly effective on account of its attractive colour 
and the loose, graceful arrangement of the flowers 
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that are always a great ornament to any vase. 
8. gesnerneflora forms a noble-looking specimen, 
and well repays any attention that may be be¬ 
stowed upon it. This is the latest blooming of 
the trio, and keeps up a supply of its bright- 
coloured flowers till the end of May. To get 
early cuttings of the two latter varieties it is 
necessary to cut down the plants, placing them 
in gentle heat for the purpose of giving them a 
start. The young growth taken on roots readily 
and soon makes strong healthy plants that are 
sure to flower freely if liberally treated during 
the summer months. A rich, stiff, loamy soil, a 
fair amount of pot room, and a copious supply 
of manure water when the roots have made good 
progress are the most essential conditions re¬ 
quisite for the production of vigorous growing 
Salvias of large size and well clothed with 
foliage down to their base, without which they 
have only a very mean appearance. 

Rhodanthe Mangles! in Pots.— To 
afford as much variety as possible during the 
summer and autumn months, some of the 
best of the annuals should now be sown 
for pot culture, for which purpose none are bet¬ 
ter adapted or more beautiful than the old Rho¬ 
danthe Manglesi and its more recent varieties, 
R. major and Prince Bismarck. Seed of these 
should be sown at once, and placed in gentle 
heat to encourage them to germinate freely, 
after which pot in rich light loam in 4£-in. pots, 
placing three plants in each triangularly near 
the edge of the pot. A close, moist frame suits 
well to grow them in till they begin to show 
bloom, when they should be removed to light, 
airy shelves or other elevated positions w’here 
they can be Been to the best advantage. Mar- 
tynia fragrans is likewise a very desirable plant 
for greenhouse decoration, and may be sown and 
treated in much the same way as the Rhodan* 
thes, except that, being of larger size, one plant 
is sufficient in a pot. 


THE MALABAR LAUREL. 

(MELASTOMA MALABATHRICUM.) 

This is an easily grown plant, and one which, 
if well attended to, makes a good bush ; it even 
produces fine heads of bluish-purple flowers 
when not more than from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in height. 
Cuttings of it strike freely in a hotbed under 
bell-glasses. Its foliage is of a purplish-green. 
This species of Melastoma is very common in 
Malabar, where it is used much in the same way 
as the common Laurel is with us. It is there¬ 
fore called the Malabar Laurel. Some of the 
Melastomads are considered difficult to grow, 
but this one grows as freely as a Pelargonium 
in a warm greenhouse or plant stove. It likes 
a soil consisting of equal Darts of loam and peat, 
to which should be added a dash of sand. 


4590 . —Heaths after Flowering.— All 
depends upon the kinds. If you refer to the 
soft-wooded kinds, such as hyemalis and gracilis, 
cut them down to just below the flowers, and 
shift them into the best sized pot in good 
fibrous peat well sanded. Pot firmly, place 
in a frame or greenhouse, water carefully, and 
keep rather close for a time. During the 
summer ventilate freely, merely sheltering 
against excessive wet, and about the middle 
of August expose to full sun and air until the 
middle of September, when they should be 
placed under cover. The hard-wooded kinds 
are not to be cut over ; the flowers are merely 
picked off ; but otherwise they are to be treated 
in about the same manner.—J. C. 

4576 .— Cinerarias Drooping.— It is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence for Cine¬ 
rarias to go off in the manner described, and we 
have always attributed the failure to unsuitable 
compost, or a sudden stoppage of root action 
brought about by a sodden state of the soil, the 
same being induced by careless watering. 
There maybe grubs in the compost ; turn one 
of the dead ones out and examine the soil; 
should there be any grubs, water with lime water. 
In any case water with caution ; the Cineraria 
likes the soil moist, but quickly feels the effect 
of even one over dose of water.—J. C. 

4635. — Treatment of Tuberoses. — 
There must have been some great error in the 
treatment; the bulbs should have bloomed if 
they were good by this time, the heat being 


enough for them. When potted they should be 
well watered just enough to thoroughly moisten 
the soil, and then by rights be plunged in bot¬ 
tom heat until they start into growth freely, 
but little water should be given, the less the 
better, providing the compost iB kept moist 
enough to admit of the formation of roots. 
This, indeed, as with all bulbs, is'the great seoret; 
the pots should become full of roots before 
growth advances much, then the work of the 
grower becomes easy ; water may be adminis¬ 
tered freely, and growth will progress rapidly. 
Extreme caution with the water-pot in the 
earlier stages of growth, and its free employ¬ 
ment when the plants are in full growth with 
frequent sprinklings overhead, constitute the 
main elements of success in the culture of this 
fragrant flower. The soil should be very free, 
consisting of turfy loam two parts, leaf- 
mould one part, with plenty of sand to keep 
it free and sweet.—J. C. B. 

4645. — Hedychium Gardnerianum. 
—This plant likes plenty of light, shelter from 
hot sun, abundance of water, and rich food. 
As soon as the young growths begin to push up 


4648.—Rook work in Greenhouse. —A1 
that you have to do is to arrange the pieces so that 
they present as natural and informal appearance 
as possible. Do not crowd them together, but 
allow plenty of space between them, so that 
there is plenty of soil for the roots to work in. 
The compost should be a mixture of good 
fibrous loam and peat, adding to it a goodly 
portion of coarse white sand. It is to be 
remembered that the rockwork serves to ensure 
good drainage, but that when too much of it is 
employed it defeats its own end by depriving 
the plants placed amongst it of their due amount 
of nourishment.—J. C. 

5601. —Geraniums and Fuohslas.— 
Shake off the greater part of the old soil, and 
pot them into 5-in. pots. Mellow, strong, 
yellow loam one half, well decomposed hotbed 
manure one quarter, and remainder of good de¬ 
cayed leaves. They would do better for a 
time in a little heat. Water moderately, and 
syriDge overhead frequently, and when they 
are growing a little, weak liquid manure every 
other time.— Ashtead. 

5602. —Tree Mignonette.— The seeds 



Malabar Laurel (Melastoma malabathrlcum). 


from the base of the stems shift into the next-' 
Bized pot, using a compost of equal parts turfy 
loam, leaf-mould, ana well-decayed manure, 
adding to it some white sand. Should the soil 
appear not to be filled with roots, work as much 
of the old mould away as possible and cram the 
roots in a pot just large enough to contain them, 
shifting later on. This Hedychium likes plenty 
of heat to induce it to make free growth, but 
the same must be matured by exposure to a free 
circulation of air in fine weather, or the flower 
heads will not form.—J. C. 

4642. — Crossing Double Pelargo¬ 
niums. —As far as we are aware, there is no 
absolute rule upon this matter. We know that 
some of the finest varieties have been obtained 
when the single kinds have been made the seed 
bearers. M. Lemoine, of Nancy, the great 
hybridiser, raised many of his best kinds in 
this manner, and the first really good double, 
Triomphe de Nancy, was obtained by him by 
crossing a semi-double on to the single variety 
Surpasse Beauts de Suresnes. As a rule, the 
seed bearing plant gives the habit, and the 
pollen plant the colour, size of bloom, &c.— 
J. C. B. 


should be sown in April 
in a good mellow loam 
and one-third rotten 
cow-dung with a little 
sand, adding about a 
handful of dry lime mor¬ 
tar for 6-in. pots (lumps 
as large as Peas). This 
keeps the mixture sweet 
and prevents it getting 
too close, and as cow- 
dung is likely to turn 
sour, this will prevent 
it. Your plants must 
have been starved. Do 
not let them flower 
the first season, and 
pinch off blooms as 
they appear, and after 
the middle of October 
you may let your trees 
bloom all the winter. 
The first shift should be 
about midsummer into 
5-in. pots, and if they 
have grown well you 
may shift them again at 
the end of July, but 
neverdo so after August. 
—Ashtead. 

4582. — Propagat¬ 
ing Azaleas. —The 
hardy species by layers 
made in summer and 
autumn. They do best 
in sandy peat, though 
many will thrive well 
in peat and loam. Indian 
species are propagated 
from cuttings of half- 
ripened, but not over 
hard shoots, inserted in 
sand under a bell-glass. 
Summer tempeiature 
60° to 75° if required 
to bloom early, winter 
45° to 55°. A lower temperature will suit if 
late bloom is wanted. —Ashtead. 

4644. — Poinsettias.—Keep the soil just 
moist, and 'about the middle of May cut the 
plant back to within 4 in. of the pot. Water 
with extreme care, and when about 2 in. of 
young grow’th is made, shake away all the old 
soil, and repot in equal parts loam, leaf-soil, 
and peat, adding to it plenty of silver Band, 
and cramming the roots into a pot just large 
enough to contain them. Place in a light 
warm position in the glass structure, and main¬ 
tain atmospherical humidity by means of fre¬ 
quent sprinklings in hot weather. The Poin- 
settia demands light, heat, and moisture to 
bring it to perfection. When the plant has be¬ 
come established and is growing freely, shift 
into the next sized pot.—B. 

4585.—Plants for Baskets. —We would furnish one 
of the*e with a nice Fern, say the curious and attrac¬ 
tive Stag’s-hom Kern, Plat.vcerium albicome, or Davallia 
disseota : Othonna crassifolia or Saxifraga sarmentosa 
arc also both excellent subjects.-C. B. 

4578.—Treatment of Sarracenlaa.— Keep them 
cool, exposing them to the full influence of the light 
without unduly exposing to the sun. Fill some large 
pans with crocks, stand the pots thereon, and keep th< 
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pans filled with water. Sarraoenlas lore plenty of mole* 
rare at the roota, and the soil mast be maintained in a 
moiat condition. Winter them in a temperature of 
abont 45®.—J„ C. 

4834.— Grevillea Bleeding.— We do not think 
that the formation of gum on the stem will interfere 
with the health of the plant. Scrape it off and rub the 
place with powdered charcoal.—C. 

4578.—Sarracenlas.—Divisions in spring, flbry peat 
and chopped Sphagnum moss; a pit or frame will be 
necessary for their cultivation to keep thorn from frost in 
winter and to aff ord them a close, humid atmosphere 
In summer.—A shtead. 

4590.— Heaths for Flowering— They should be 

S runed and placed away in cinder ashes up to the rim of 
tie pot in a shaded place during summer, and re-potted 
in autumn into good flbry peat and coarse sand.— 
Ashtead. 

4644.-Poinsettias.—No doubt your Poinsettia has 
been kept In too dry an atmosphere,and probably too high 
a temperature. Plunge the pot in a Cucumber or Melon 
frame that has strong bottom heat; it will soon throw 
out shoots for cuttings if it is not really dead. Strike 
cuttings as soon as you can get them. Young plants 
generally flower best.—O. P. 


THE COMING- WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary, April 18 to 23. 

Sowing G. F. Wilson, Veitch’s Perfection, and Giant 
Emerald Marrow Peas; also Mammoth and Long Pod 
Beans. Pricking off Asters, Popples, Stocks, and Violas. 
Potting off Dahlias, Verbenas, and Heliotropes. Clearing 
off the stumps of green Curled Kale and other Greens. 
Manuring the ground and getting it dug up for other 
erops. Sowing Autumn Giant Cauliflower; also Autumn 
Self protecting and Snow’s Winter White Broccoli. Put¬ 
ting in cuttings of Alternantheras and Coleus. Remov¬ 
ing bedding plants from pits to convenient places to 
harden. Thinning Carrots and Radishes on early borders. 
Sowing Radishes, Mustard and Cress, French Marigolds, 


bryi „ _ 

Strawberries that are well set, and picking off all weak 
blossoms and deformed fruit. Thinning out Turnips, 
and hoeing amongst them. Looking over Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine trees on walls, and washing them with Quassia- 
chip water to kill green fly. Potting off Gourds, Sweet 
Basil, and Marjoram. Pricking off Snow’s Winter White 
and Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli; also Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower into frames. Giving all Rose trees that are 
Infested with green fly a good washing with Quassia-chip 
water. Forking amongst early Potatoes and turning 
over manure for Celery. Thinning out Spinach and 
tying up Lettuces. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— The 
present will be a busy time in greenhouses, and 
where a close pit is not possessed, in which to 
place the yonng growing stock, some difficulty 
will be experienced in treating the growing and 
flowering plants in the same house. Attend 
regularly to all plants that require stopping and 
training, in order to keep them uniform in 
growth and bushy. Frequent fumigations will 
now be required to keep down green fly and 
other insect pests, as it is impossible to maintain 
plants in the highest health if these pests are 
allowed to gain a footing on them. As Callas 
and Cyclamens go out of flower, they should be 
removed to frames, where they should for the 
present be kept well supplied with moisture. It 
is a mistake to suddenly dry off Cyclamens after 
flowering. The object to aim at with these is 
to maintain the old roots as healthy as possible 
for the longest period ; by this means the old 
bulbs will get replenished with nourishment after 
being exhausted with carrying a large head of 
bloom ; and by this treatment they will be in 
better condition for another season’s work than 
when dried and roasted till their vitality is 
nearly exhausted. The present is the best time 
to put in the main batch of Salvia cuttings* 
The old S. splendens, S. Heeri, and S. gesnerse- 
flora are among the best, and they flower in 
succession in the order named from autumn 
until late in spring. There are also a few new 
varieties of Salvias that are sure to become 
popular winter-blooming plants. They are also 
distinct in colour from the old sorts ; they com- 

§ rise S. Pitcheri (blue), S. Bethel!» (rose), and 
. Hoveyi (purple). Balsams, Cockscombs, 
Celosias, and all free-growing tender annuals 
will now require regular attention, to keep the 
earliest regularly potted, those for succession 
pricked off, and later batches sown. The greater 
part of stove plants will now be in active growth, 
and any quick-growing kinds that require more 
space in which to develop their growth must 
receive attention at once, in order to keep them 
well balanced. This will be necessary in the 
case of many of the rapid-growing fine-foliaged 
plants. The different kinds of climbers will 
now require daily attention to keep them thinned 


oat and regulated. Avoid a stiff style in train¬ 
ing them, otherwise the flowers will not be 
shown to the same advantage as when the plants 
are somewhat loosely traioed. It will be well, 
now that flowers are plentiful, to reserve plants 
of Eucharis for blooming hereafter. Endeavour 
to get as fine a head of foliage on them as pos¬ 
sible daring the next few months, when they 
may be flowered with impunity the whole 
winter through. Keep plants of the doable 
flowered Tabernsemontana well nourished with 
liquid manure now that they have commenced 
to flower, and occasionally give them a rich top¬ 
dressing with soot, oow manure, and peat well 
blended together. This treatment will keep 
them blooming daring the whole season. 
Another good batch of the dwarf Selaginellas 
should now be put in for furnishing purposes ; 
also Panicnm variegatum and the dwarf Eran- 
themuma and Fittonia argyroneura. Where 
stock of any kinds of plants are short the 
present is a good time to take cuttings, while 
the growths can be removed with a heel to 
them. 

Ferns. —Where seeds of these were sown 
early in the year, some of them will now be 
showing signs of life, and will require more care¬ 
ful attention in the way of keeping them venti¬ 
lated, and also in avoiding a too noddened 
condition of the soil, which would quickly cause 
them to damp off. As soon as they reach the 
prothallinm stage, a few extra pots or pans 
should be filled with some finely-divided fibrous 
peat, and on these the yonng seedlings should 
be laid. Take them oat of the seed-pot with a 
table fork, in little clumpe, and lay them 
regularly over the surface of the newly-prepared 
soil. Allow a space of & in. between each clump 
to give space for further development, and avoid 
watering them overhead until their normal 
fronds begin to appear. When this stage is 
reached, tne young plants must be separated and 
pricked ont singly into pans of very sandy peat, 
and after they have got into free growth they 
may be potted singly into small pots, and 
grown on with the general stock. It will be 
necessary to keep them under bell-glasses during 
all stages of growth until they are potted off 
s in g l y- 

Pansies in Pots.— How very interesting 
these beautiful flowers are at this season grown 
under glass. Tne sweet perfume which the 
dowers emit, and their velvety texture, com¬ 
bined with the richest colours to be found 
amongst hardy flowers, obtain for them many 
admirers. Now that the plants are fully in flower 
air mast be admitted freely, removing the 
lights altogether in fine weather. The want of 
sufficient air and carelessness in watering will 
soon bring clouds of insect pests, which cannot 
easily be removed unless at the risk of injuring 
the flowers. The latter speedily degenerate 
unless the plants are stimulated with waterings 
of weak liquid manure. 

Hardy Plants in Frames.— Ixias, Tri- 
toniaa, and Sparaxis now make exceedingly free 
growth, and require no more attention than a 
sufficient supply of water at the roots, weak 
liquid manure occasionally, and to have the 
glass lights removed in fine weather. This 
treatment will ensure a good bloom ; coddling 
them up in a greenhouse will produce lanky 
growth and few flowers washed out in colour. 
We are growing a collection of Fritillarias in 
pots, and these uutil the flowers are open require 
treatment similar to the above. For want of 
room under glass many of the other plants have 
been placed out-of-doors, but they all seem to 
be in & thriving condition, and they require 
scarcely any attention at present. 

Flower Garden. 

Now is a favourable time for eradicating weeds 
from lawns by drawing them out with their 
roots as entire as possible. Daisies, Dandelions, 
Plantains, and Docks are amongst the worst to 
contend with, and there is so no remedy so 
effectual as drawing them out; it is quite use¬ 
less to cut off their crowns, which they renew 
and form larger patches than before. Any late 
autnmn-struck Pansies planted out now in well 
prepared beds or borders will make a fine display 
during most of the season. They will maintain 
the blooming period after the old-established 
plants, that naturally flower early, are over. 
When Violets of the single kinds have done 
flowering, they should at once be taken up and 


replanted, as the produce of yonng plants is 
very much finer and earlier than that of old 
ones. Doable kinds raised from young side 
growths will now be in full flower. Gentians 
acaulis is now expanding its beautiful bine 
blossoms; as an edging to beds of hardy Auricu¬ 
las, Primroses, Ac., this plant is unique. 
Proceed with planting out all half-hardy things, 
such as Santolina incana, Gazanias, and Calceo¬ 
larias, sheltering them from cutting winds with 
evergreen branches for a few weeks. Routine 
work, such as [mowing, rolling, and sweeping, 
will now need oonstant attention ; and where 
evergreen trees have been cut with the frost, 
they will continue to shed their old foliage ae 


they 

fast as the sap rises and young growth pro¬ 
gresses. The work of preparation for summer 
bedding must be forwarded vigorously, and a 
rough estimate of quantities required and of 
stock in hand must be made, so that deficiencies 
may be supplied before it is too late for propa¬ 
gation. Dahlia cuttings may be taken on with 
a heel and inserted singly in 2&-in. pots ; they 
will strike freely in a warm frame. Canna roots 
may be divided and transferred to frames, in 
which they may be gradually hardened by more 
exposure as soon as they are well rooted. Seed¬ 
ling Violas, which are always useful, may be 
pricked off under temporary shelter. 

Auriculas.— Those intending to exhibit 
must pay great attention to their plants up to 
the time when the exhibition takes place. 
Shade from bright sunshine, but do not keep 
the shading on too close, whether the sun shines 
or not. Plenty of fresh air is necessary, bnt 
care must be taken not to admit too much. 
Auricula fanciers can tell at once if a plant has 
been starved. As soon as any plants go out of 
flower remove them to cold frames at the back 
of a north wall. Here the lights must be 
entirely removed when it does not rain, bat it 
is not desirable at first to expose them to too 
much cold east wind. 

Carnations and Piootoes.— Put sticks 
to stems of these that are sufficiently advanced, 
and in doing so it is necessary to pick out all 
weeds and to gently stir the surface of the 
soil with a label When the sticks are placed 
to the plants remove the latter out-of-doors, 
and in doing so see that no aphides are allowed 
to remain upon them. Place the pots over a 
deep hard layer of ashes, or any other material 
impervious to worms. The perpetual-flowering 
section usually grown in pots requires a good 
deal of attention now in order to maintain the 
plants in a healthy growing condition ; unless 
this is done they will not be strong enough 
to flower until the following spring, or even 
into the summer, a time when flowers are not 
so valuable as in winter. Old plants may be 
potted on into larger pots, and if they are 
trained to suitable sticks and attended to 
daring the summer with water, they will make 
grand flowering plants for October, November, 
and December, to be suoceeded by those pro¬ 
pagated later. 

Hollyhocks. — Many will not yet have 
planted out their entire stook of these, but if 
this has not been done no time should be lost 
in getting them prepared for planting ont. 
Small plants would of coarse be better grown 
on in pots in a frame until they are large 
enough, and have sufficiently filled their pots 
with roots. While the plants are making 
growth continue to prepare the ground ; many 
trench it in the autumn and then they leave 
it until planting time, when the surface will 
probably be battered hard by the rain, and 
small w r eeds coming up freely. It is best to 
lightly fork over the surface two or three 
times during the winter, but never when it is 
wet; treading on a wet surface does more 
harm than good. 

Roses.— See that all Rose trees are pro¬ 
perly staked and trained before they get too far 
advanced into growth, as the heavy winds 
during this month often do great damage to the 
young shoots where they are not carefully 
trained. The season for Rose tying and train¬ 
ing is now advancing ; great care must be taken 
not to rub or break off the buds of last summer's 
budding, and slightly protect all tender 
varieties. Look carefully over all trees, as the 
caterpillar will, in warm gardens, be found to 
have attacked the buds when these have advanced 
far into growth, and Roses require carefully 
looking over every week, to keep down such 
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peats at this season of the year. Prune all late- 
planted Roses very close, as theyjare more likely 
to break and flower well than when left with 
long shoots to form a large head. In some gar¬ 
dens more than others the Roses get much 
covered with Moss. In that case, it is advis¬ 
able on a dry day to have it well cleaned off, 
which may be done easily by hand-rubbing. 
Then wash the stems over with some soap-suds, 
mixing some soot with the water. This will be 
found quite sufficient to kill all Moss, and will 
in no way injure the tree, but give the stems a 
perfectly healthy appearance. 

Shrubbery. 

Evergreen trees or shrubs may now be safely 
removed, and if the weather proves moist and 
showery there need be no apprehension as to the 
result, provided due care is taken in excavating 
sufficiently wide and deep to get completely 
under the plant to be operated on, carefully 
laying all the roots together as they are extracted 
from the soil, and covering them with mats or 
other available materials to prevent evaporation, 
which, on bright days at this time of the year, 
is very rapid ; therefore, before any tree or 
6hrub is lifted the position which it is about to 
occupy should be ready for its reception ; the 
flnest of the soil should at once be filled in about 
the roots, which should be spread out evenly, 
and a thorough watering should be given. If at 
all exposed to winds, secure staking is an im¬ 
portant matter in the case of newly-planted 
trees ; and a coating of partially decayed manure 
laid over the surface as far as the roots extend 
will be found of great service in preventing 
evaporation. No danger need be apprehended 
from transplanting trees or shrubs of moderate 
size if the operation be done with care. From 
specimen Conifers rival leaders should be cut 
out, and over-gross side-shoots that are robbing 
the leader should be stopped, as, unless such 
attention is given before much advance in growth 
is made, the symmetry of the specimen may be 
irretrievably destroyed. It is a general opinion 
that Conifers will not stand pruning; but if 
done early, while the shoots are small, compara¬ 
tively soft, and furnished with healthy side 
spray to cut back to, no injury occurs ; on the 
contrary, straggling specimens are benefited by 
shortening the points of the branches, and 
thereby throwing increased vigour into the 
•weakly lateral shoots. Any specimens that look 
unhealthy should have the soil loosened around 
their bases for some considerable distance ; a 
top-dressing of rich soil should be laid on, and 
a few good soakings of water given, as Conifers 
frequently suffer from drought at the root; the 
dense top-growth of some kinds effectually 
intercepts moderate rainfall from reaching the 
ground, and when the soil gets in a dusty, dry 
condition, fungus attacks the roots, and qdickly 
destroys the tree. 

Fruit. 

Melons. —The present is a favourable time 
for making up manure beds, and filling what are 
termed cold pits with fermenting material for 
the growth of summer Melons. Good stable 
manure and leaves thoroughly worked and fer¬ 
mented, to which, if the stock is likely to run 
short, old forcing material from the Rhubarb 
beds may be added, should be made up into 
good beds, not larger than is necessary for the 
frames to stand upon. When the violent heat 
has subsided to 90° the hills of good turfy loam 
may be made, one in the centre of each light, 
and planted wdth two plants in each in the 
usual way, the soil being made very firm about 
them. The old system of giving each hill at 
least half a cubic yard of soil is not often prac¬ 
tised, as good Melons can be grown in a very 
small quantity provided it is made firm and the 
roots are well fed with stimulants at the pro¬ 
per time. Another advantage is the facility 
with which the roots may be made to feel the 
reduction in the supply of water when the fruit 
is setting, and again when it is ripening. For 
ordinary pits and frames two deep boards placed 
on their edges on the top of the manure, so as 
to form a space 2 ft. in width along the centre 
of the bed, will contain an abundance of soil 
which should rest on large sods to prevent the 
tap roots from descending into the manure, a 
frequent cause of canker when the heat hns 
declined. Within this Bpace a ridge of soil i* 
formed, and the plants are placed at regular 
distances from each other instead of being 


crowded together on the top of a cone. If port¬ 
able trellises of lath are used they should fit 
I each light and rest upon the edges of the boards 
used for keeping up the soil. Some kinds are 
better than others when planted in frames and i 
pits, hardy wiry stemmed sorts being the best, 
as they are less liable to suffer from canker. 
Golden Gem, Victory of Bath, Read’s Scarlet, 
and Turner’s Scarlet Gem are suitable kinds, 
but the Scarlets require less atmospheric mois¬ 
ture than the green-fleshed sorts. Owing to 
their liability to go off at the collar, many people 
aggravate the evil by planting too close. 
Green and black fly are sure to be troublesome 
at this time, and more particularly so if the 
wind continues eastwards ; and to be successful 
in destroying these pests remedial measures 
must be taken the moment they are perceived. 
Tobacco powder, applied through a flour- 
dredger, is a very convenient remedy. Tobacco- 
water is perhaps more certain to kill at once, 
whilst two or three applications of strong soapy 
water will as effectually answer the sapie pur¬ 
pose ; none of these remedies will injure either 
fruit or leaves. Pinch or stop the lateral 
growth of Apricots at the second joint; they 
Bhould also be subjected to a moderate amount 
of dis-budding, otherwise the close clustering 
together of spurs hinders the action of the sun 
as regards a great proportion ; and these, as a 
matter of course, fail to set their fruit. The 
fruit, too, should be thinned at a very early 
stage of growth; usually it sets in clusters, 
and if not thinned early it becomes deformed. 
Should the weather continue dry, watering will 
be required ; and in the case of trees that have 
good crops of fruit to support a sprinkling of 
guano or other manure should be previously 
given to stimulate the action of the surface 
rootlets, for it is only by the vigorous action of 
these that fine fruit can be assured. The 
coverings of Spruce, Yew, Birch, and netting 
must be very cautiously removed from Plum 
trees in order that the change from partial 
darkness to full daylight may have no ill 
effects; to thi9 end gradually inure the trees 
to full daylight by removing a portion of the 
covering at intervals of a week or so. This is 
the great objection to make-shift coverings— 
viz., that they must remain on night and day, 
and during all weathers ; the adoption of 
movable coverings would be found to be the 
truest economy. Morello Cherries are subject 
to the attacks of black aphis often before they 
have shed their blossoms ; but this can be pre¬ 
vented, and an immensity of labour saved, if now, 
before the blossoms open, both walls and trees 
have a thorough syringing with soap-suds. 
The encouragement of robust growth by liberal 
supplies of manure is also one of the best insect 
deterrents, and one which often renders other 
remedies unnecessary. Bush fruits, Raspberries, 
and Strawberries should have manurial aid at 
once. Where such a mulching was applied in 
the winter, weeding will now be necessary, and 
in the case of Strawberries a sprinkling of soot 
on the mulching would help to destroy |slugs, 
which frequently seriously injure the crop. 
Grafts will require an occasional examination, 
filling up cracks in the clay, and rubbing 
off all shoots produced by the stock. Apples, 
which are late in leafing this season, may yet 
be 'grafted. 

Vegetables. 

This is a good time for making a full sowing 
of the various kinds of Broccoli and Winter 
Greens to succeed those sown earlier. All early 
sown plants should, of course, be transplanted. 
To sow early, with a view to having a long 
growing season and perfect development, and 
then allow the plants to remain starving in the 
seed-bed, is worse than useless. Salsafy and 
Scorzonera should now be sown thinly in good 
deep land, in drills, about 1 ft. apart. Chicory 
may also be sown shortly. This makes a useful 
salad plant when forced and blanched in winter. 
Sow twice this month early spring Cauliflowers, 
to make sure of having plenty of plants to put 
out when required. Sow the Red-stone Turnip 
about every fortnight or three weeks : this will 
be found more satisfactory, especially in diffi¬ 
cult places, than depending upon one large sow¬ 
ing. Covering with the charred refuse from the 
rubbish-heap, first passed through the sieve, has 
a wonderfully stimulating effect, and prevents 
the attacks of fly. Shift on Tomatoes to have 
large strong plants to put out about the end o 


next month ; Capsicums may yet be sown in 
heat, and the early-sown plants pricked out and 
I forwarded. Ridge Cucumbers may be sown in 
a gentle hotbed, but a strong heat is hardly 
necessary; a portion of the seeds may be re¬ 
served for sowing on the hills under hand- 
lights next month ; such plants often do better 
than those nursed in heat. It is probable weeds 
will soon become troublesome, and no time 
should be lost in getting rid of them before 
they have made much head. 

Cucumbers. — As the month 'of May 
approaches, arrangements should be made for 
growing the summer Cucumbers in pits and 
frames in preference to hot-water heated 
houses, which suit them well in winter, 
but are better adapted for light and heat- 
loving subjects like Melons in sun.m?r. 
In these pits the moisture from fermenting 
material, and the check to radiation by the 
use of mats, produee a state of health that 
would rejoice the heart of the greatest enthu¬ 
siast of the past century. Plants established or 
in bearing in frames will now require more water 
to the roots, and frequent additions of fresh 
soil as growth proceeds and roots appear on the 
surface. Stop and train thinly, never allowing 
a growth to make more than one joint beyoni 
the fruit before it is stopped. Give plenty of 
moisture on fine afternoons, and shut up early 
with sunheat. Attend well to the linings, as 
we may yet have rough weather, and mat up at 
night. This is a good time for sowing the long 
black and white spined kinds generally grown 
for exhibition purposes. Sow the seeds singly, 
and plant out before they become pot-bound. 


A Handy Garden Marker.— Markers, 
for use in the garden, are among the imple¬ 
ments that are home-made ; in a rough way, 



Garden Marker. 


pins are set in a piece of joist, and thi3, when 
furnished with a handle, answers a good 
purpose. Those who like to have the r garden 
implements neatly made will be glad of the 
following descriptions sent us (American 
Agriculturist) by Mr. D. S. Hibbard, of 
Carroll County, of a marker wlrch is unlike 
any we have before figured, and which has the 
advantage of being readily adjustable to make 
drills at any required distance apart. He lays: 
“ Plane a piece of inch-board 4 n. wide, and 
from 4 ft. to 6 ft. long (mine is C ft), and fasten 
a handle 6 ft. long to its middle at right argles. 
The handle should be beveled, so that when in 
use the board may be in a level position, as in 
fig. 1, and should be firmly screwe 1 on, as it 
cannot be braced. Upon the upper side make 
scratches square across the board, at every 
inch of length, and mark the feet and halves 
and quarters of feet. Then make several pieces 
of board (fig. 2), each 1 ft. long on top, about 3 
in. wide, with each end shaped like a sled- 
runner, and sharpen the bottom edge suitably 
for marking drills in the soil. In the middle of 
each piece, near the top, make a mortice 1 in. 
by 4£ in. Fit them so that they can be easily 
slipped on to the long board, or head of the 
marker, and fastened in any place by wedges. 
These bits of board can be fastened across the 
long one at any desired intervals, and the 
scratches for feet and inches will help to set 
them square, and to regulate the distances. 
Such a tool, with good usage, will last a life¬ 
time, and will, I think, mark drills more 
smoothly and regularly than any arrangement I 
have seen described.” 
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4588.— Budding Roses on Manetti 
Stock. —Full instructions will be found in 
No. 21 of Gardening, August 12, 1879. As 
regards the best sorts for the purpose, “ M.” 
should say whether wanted for exhibition or 
merely general purposes. With the exception 
of Teas, which are best t worked on the Brier, 
almost any sort will do well on the Manetti 
stock, but it should be borne in mind that high 
land best suits this stock, whilst on heavy, 
clayey soils the Brier will be found most suit¬ 
able.— William Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 

-Bud them in August in the usual 

manner, first inserting. the buds as near the 
soil as possible. Any of the strong-growing 
kinds will be suitable.—C. 

4629.—Bank sian Rose Injured by 
Frost. —All dead and damaged wood should 
be cut out, but be as sparing as possible with 
the knife, and let a good plump eye guide you 
as to what part of the tree is healthy. Properly 
train to the wall what you leave, thinning out 
where the growth is crowded. Remove the 
worn-out soil to the depth of 3 in. or 4 in., and 
fill in with good rottea manure and old turf. 
In suitable weather syringe the tree occasionally, 
and with this treatment the yellow Banksian 
should grow well this season, though the hard 
pruning may rob you of bloom.— William 
Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 

4667.—Planting Roses.— The Ro»e» named will 
flower this year if strong plants are obtained. Make the 
soil deep and rich. Train in as much wood as possible 
to secure plenty of flowers. 8trongplanta of the Mart- 
chal Niel are scarce this year.—E. H. 

4629.—Rose Injured by Frost.—Cut the Banksian 
Rose well back, and lay In the young shoots that break 
away their full length. 


ly positions, the best tall pi 
are the Globe flowers, Spiraeas, and Columlbines, 
Amongst the last are many dwarfer growing 
plants. Hepaticas, Dodecatheons, Eryihroniums, 
Wood Anemones, and a whole host of hardy 
Primulas are suitable dwarf plants for such 
positions. Sweet Williams retain their foliage 
through the winter and are good plants to mix 
with perennials. Those plants marked * retain 
their foliage through most winters. J. D. 


FLOWERS. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR BEDS. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to arrange 
beds of hardy plants so as to have something 
in bloom all the year round in favourable seasons. 
A large proportion of hardy herbaceous peren¬ 
nials disappear almost entirely in winter, leav¬ 
ing the spaces they occupy apparently empty, 
but many retain their foliage throughout the 
winter, so that by judicious arrangement bare 
beds can be avoided. Spring flowering plants 
are mostly dwarf, while a good proportion of 
summer and autumn flowering plants are tall 
growers. The best arrangement is to form clumps 
of tall growing things towards the middle of 
beds and borders interspersed with the dwarfer 
kinds, and placing those spring flowers which 
are best shaded from the summer sun on the 
shady side of the tall plants. If the borders are 
sufficiently extensive, the plants can be arranged 
so as to succeed each other without any one 
part looking crowded and another empty. 
The following is a good selection for a thoroughly 
good rich, well drained soil :— 

For tall clumps in sunny situations—flower¬ 
ing in June : German Iris (the varieties with 
white and yellow grounds are the showiest), 
Carnations, Pyrethrums. June to September : 
Lilies of sorts. July to November : Gladioli, 
early and late Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, and 
Pompones. For single specimens—flowering 
from June to October : Anchusa italica, Gail- 
lardia grandiflora. Flowering in May : Antheri- 
cum Liliastrum major. In June : Delphiniums, 
Campanula persicifolia, Dielytra spectabilis. 
Autumn flowering : Harpalium rigidum, Senecio 
pulcher. 

Plants from 1$ ft. to 2£ ft. high—early spring: 
Sisyrinchiums of several sorts. April and May: 
Anemone alpina, Anemone sylvestris. Sum¬ 
mer flowering: several Campanulas, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum indicum nanum, CEnothera speciosa. 
Autumn flowering: Aster Amellus bessarabicus, 
SchizoBtylis coccmea, Anemone japonica. 

Dwarfer plants—early spring: Adonis ver- 
nalis, Christmas Rose, Winter Aconite, Scilla 
sibirica, Aster alpinus, Anemone apennina, 
Anemone pulsatilla, Anemone vernalis, Iris 
alata, Iris reticulata, *Iris stylosa, Trilliums 
in variety. Late spring and early summer: 
^Pansies, *Primroses, *Polyanthus and ♦Auri¬ 
culas, florists’ Anemones and Ranunculus, *Gen- 
tiana acaulis. Early summer : ♦Thrifts, *show 
and border Pinks, Callirhoe involucrata, Lychnis 
Haageana. Autumn flowering: Silene Schaftae, 
double Daisies and Tulips, Marcissus, &c., are 
too well known to require mention. For shady \ 


nuals to grow, as they are both’large and showy, 
the blooms being nearly the size of a small cup, 
and the petals of a rich, shining, satiny texture, 
with colours varied and brilliant. The best are 
G. Whitneyi and G. Lady Albemarle, and a 
white kind named The Bride. These, mixed in 
a bed, produce a very striking effect. Being 
very hardy, seed may be sown any time now 
out-of-doors, and if in patches or borders they 
should be thinned out by-and-bye to two or 
three plants in a place. Besides being suitable 
for the above-mentioned purposes, Godetias 
make fine pot plants for the embellishment of 
greenhouses or conservatories, for which purpose 
they should be sown in autumn, and wintered 
in any cold frames. 
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Godetia Lady Albemarle. 

A VISIT TO KEVV. 

I paid a visit to Kew for hints on the choice 
and arrangement of flowers in my garden and 
reenhouse, and, having been much interested, 
venture to relate my experience of what I 
observed. In the first place, it occurs to me to 
suggest to everyone who takes a lively interest 
in his garden to follow my example, for where 
else will he find such useful and practical guid¬ 
ance as there, where more information may be | 
gained in a few hours than can be acquired from 
books in as many days ? The principal attrac¬ 
tion to me was the garden—comparatively but 
little visited—where I found all known varieties 
of herbaceous and perennial plants, and rock- 
work covered with every kina of Saxifrage and 
Moss, also an arrangement for hardy aquatio 
plants, all of which you can study at will, 
making a list of such as will suit your require¬ 
ments. What a glorious display that garden 
must make in the season of flowering, far sur¬ 
passing in beauty and sweetness the formal beds 
of bedding stuff so generally admired and 
adopted in gardens the arrangement of which is 
left to gardeners, who too Frequently despise 
the more more modest and older-fashioned 
flowers, such as Shakespeare describes :— 

The fairest flowers of the season 
Are our Carnations and streaked Gillyflowers, 

Of that kind our rustic garden’s barren. 

Then make yourgardon rich in Gillyflowers— 
Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take i 
The winds of March with beauty ; Violets, dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale Primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength— 

Bold Oxlips and 

The Crown Imperial ; Lilies of all kinds, 

The Flower-de-luce being one. 


Would it not be better if owners of gardens 
took a more active and personal interest in them. 
I would recommend them to amuse and occupy 
their leisure time just now in forking 
and raking the borders, in arranging and distri¬ 
buting perennial plants and sowing in seeds of all 
kinds of annuals now brought to such perfection, 
thereby acquiring at the same time a fresh in¬ 
terest in life, besides adding to their health and 
to the enjoyment and appreciation of their gar¬ 
dens. It is a pursuit invigorating and ennobling; 
it steadies the nerves and strengthens the 
muscles ; it calms and soothes the mind ; and 
gives the man engaged during the day in the 
arduous pursuit oFwealth in the turmoil of town 
a rest and recreation most grateful and refresh¬ 
ing. 

Flowers are grateful, and yield a good return 
for all the care and attention bestowed upon 
them ; they never disappoint you. In the world 
one meets with ingratitude ; but of flowers, 
Shakespeare would never have been tempted to 
exclaim— 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend. 

More hideous than the sea monster ! 

A greater than he said, " Behold the Lilies of 
the field; they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
yet Solomon m all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” Practical work in your 
garden will create in 
you the power to appre¬ 
ciate that text in all 
its truthfulness. Flowers 
are silent. How charming 
that is after the noise 
of a busy day! They are, 
I think, vain, for the 
more you admire and 
pet them the more beauti¬ 
ful they look; or is it that 
they have a sense of 
kindness and thus show 
their gratitude ? 

At Kew I was much 
pleased to see in the 
greenhouse specimens of 
Wall flowers and Polyan¬ 
thus among the more 
stately Azaleas and 
brilliant Cinerarias, but 
was disappointed to find 
the flowers generally 
looking stalky. This is 
owing to the height of the 
building. All green¬ 
houses should be built as 
low as possible, as plants 
love to be near the 
light. Perhaps just now 
the tropical Fern and Orchid houses are the 
chief glory of Kew ; they alone are well worth 
a visit. Few, of course, have the means to cul¬ 
tivate such luxuries, but all alike can admire 
them. In the great Palm house fancy may 
transport you to the Tropics. In conclusion. 

I have to thank you also for much valuable 
information aoquired by the weekly perusal 
of Gardening, and your correspondents for 
many useful hints. C. J. D. 

Putney Heath. 
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ROCKETS. 

About the most charming of the old-fashioned 
favourites that are now coming to the front 
again are the double Rockets. I confess to a 
certain amount of selfishness in now writing 
about them, as I am not without hopes that by 
so doing I may be able to hear from some of 
your readers where I may discover and procure 
one or two varieties which I used to possess, 
but which I have been vainly searching for 
during the last four years. Not only are all the 
members of this family very beautiful, but they 
are deliciously sweet. Rockets, like everything 
else that is really valuable, require care and 
watching. You will soon lose them if you leave 
them to themselves. They should be divided 
every second year at least and transplanted. 
They Beem to poison the soil for themselves, 
and to require a change more than most pare n- 
nials. They strike very freely in the open 
ground if the young shoots be formed into 
cuttings when they are about 3 in. long, and the 
spikes of bloom on the remaining stems are all 
the finer for some of the others being removed. 

I find the cuttings do best when shaded from the 
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son for about three week* with a few Laurel 
branches, rather than when covered with a pot 
or a box, as I have heard advised. They like a 
rich, rather moist soil and delight in repeated 
applications of liquid manure till in full bloom. 

i have said they require much attention ; so 
they do. As toon as they are over ground, 
constant watch must be kept for an odious grub, 
which will be found in almost every shoot, and 
which will, if not destroyed, eat and destroy 
every flower*spike. Then when the stem is 
well grown, care must be taken to take out every 


it is not nearly so beautiful. It has verv short 
spikes, and has altogether a twiggy growth with 
purplish leaves. Neither have I, nor can I get 
my old blush—blush, that is when first coming 
into bloom, but changing afterwards to pure white 
and a thicker spike (1 mean greater ciroumference) 
than the old white. 1 at present possess the old 
white, a smaller variety with a slight tinge of 
lilao, a very beautiful pale lavender, with 
individual blossoms as large as Balsams, of most 
hardy and robust habit, and a very handsome 
French grey variety with very large wide spike, 


wide Black and Red Currants and Raspberries 
at intervals of 4 ft., having a clump of Raspberry 
canes between each Currant bush. These will 
give a good supply of bush fruits. For flowers, 
plant Wallflowers, Violets, Primroses, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Daisies Pansies, Japan Anemones, Sweet 
Williams, Snapdragons, Ac., in front of the fruit 
bushes. Some dwarf annuals may be sown in 
vacant spaces. Prone the Currant bushes hard 
in the winter and out out all the old eanes from 
the Raspberries, leaving only the strongest 
young ones.—D. 



aide shoot, for if this be not done the spike of 
bloom will be far less grand, and the whole 

E lant will have an untidy, weedy appearance. 

y attention to these points I have had the old 
white, the old lilac, and a blush variety 24 in. 
long in the spike. I cannot manage to have the 
old white as grand as that here. There is some¬ 
thing in the soil against me, and, alas ! I have 
not the old lilac (or purple, I should say) or the 
blush at all. Can any of your readers help 
me ? I have the purple variety alluded to a week 
or two ago in The Garden , but though it is 
very useful, and far hardier than my old favourite, 
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which I got from Messrs. Veitch. I shall be 
delighted to exchange any of these kinds with 
any one for my lost favourites, and I shall be 
also very glad to hear of any other varieties. 
A writer in The Garden about a year ago spoke 
of a crimson Rocket, but I have never seen such, 
and, although I have diligently enquired about 
it, I fear that it has not been seen since the 
times of the Garden of Eden. X. X. 


4593.—Plants for North Border.— You 
might very well plant on a north border 30 ft. 


4640.— Flowers for Children.— Th 
three kinds of annuals mentioned for pot culture 
for a children's flower show are not the best for 
the purpose. Convolvulus minor is very hand¬ 
some, but wants sunshine to have the bloom 
well expanded ; still, it is easy to grow, and 
effectual when in full bloom. Mignonette is 
pleasing, but not gay, and the Saponaria, though 
pretty, not showy. Candytuft makes a capital 
pot annual and is very showy ; this can be had 
in several colours : carmine, white, purple, and 
others. Then Indian Pinks are very showy and 
easy to grow ; they arc of many bright colours 
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and last a long time. The King of Tom Thumb 
Nasturtium is good and gay, and easily grown. 
Whitlavia is a good pot annual, colours blue and 
white; so also is the dwarf Tagetes, flowers 
yellow, and most abundantly produced. These, 
with your own selection, will give enough, and 
the children Bhould not all be tied to the same 
kinds ; they ought to have at least six kinds to 
choose three pots from. As to time of sowing, 
much depends upon the time the exhibition iB 
to be held, but if in or about July, the seed may 
be sown during the middle of April. The pots 
should be 6 in. across ; the soil of good fibrous 
loam, mixed with rotten manure or well-beaten 
horse droppings, and some white sand to keep 
it open ; bow the seed on a fine surface if the 
seed is small, and just cover with other fine 
soil. Larger seeds may be buried the depth of 
a penny-piece. Sprinkle the soil when sown, 
and stand the pots where a little shaded during 
hot sunshine ; if under glass so much the better. 
The soil must not be allowed (to get dry.— 
A. D. 

5600.— Climbers for Open Verandah. 
—It would be difficult to find any better plants 
for vour covered verandah than a Coba?a 
ecanaens, which you have grown, and an Eccre- 
mocarpus scaber, which, with its yellowish 
blooms very freely produced, would furnish a 
good contrast to the flowers of the Coboea. The 
Clianthus would probably prove of too slow 
growth and not sufficiently hardy. If established 
m large tubs, some Clematises, such as Jack- 
mani and rubella, would do well, as these 
could be lifted out in the winter and be returned 
in the spring. The frost would not kill them, 
but the growth dies back naturally. A strong 
growing scarlet Tropaeolum would soon cover a 
large space of wall, and the Canary Creeper 
would also be of great service. The best soil for 
all is good loam and well-decayed manure.— 
A. D. 

5602.— Tree Mignonette.— 1 To make Tree 
Mignonette sow seed at once, put two or three 
in the centre of small pots, in good soil, and get 
them up under glass ; when well up take out all 
but the strongest. Push this on till well esta¬ 
blished in the pot, then shift on intoothers larger 
in size. As the plants show flower pinch these 
out and encourage growth in every way. Weak 
manure water is very helpful, and a sprinkling 
of Clay’s Fertiliser greatly strengthens the 

E lants. There must be one persistent effort to 
eep down bloom until the plants have reached 
the needful size. You ought to have fine plants 
in 8-in. pots.—A. D. 

4601.—Geraniums and Fuchsias.— As 
your Fuchsia and Geranium cuttings are making 
growth, no doubt they are rooted and ready 
for immediate potting. Lift them carefully 
out of the boxes, and having ready some clean 
small pots put them into these, using some fine 
soil, composed of yellow loam, rotten manure, 
and sand. Fuchsias must not be potted too 
hard ; the roots are tender, and like light soil 
to enable them to run freely ; when potted, 
place them in a frame or greenhouse, , and shade 
a little when the sun is high for a week or so. 
In a month the r plants will need another shift, 
and their future size will entirely depend upon 
what further pot room they may have.—D. 

4649.—Plants for Damp Soils.— Lobelia 
would do very well on a damp soil if the plants 
are sown early and get a little pinching before 
planting out. Plants from cuttings would be 
best. Sow also in the open ground dwarf Nas¬ 
turtiums, pot Marigolds, Candytufts, Nemo- 
phila, Saponaria calabrica, and generally over 
the soil Mignonette, which will make a ground- 
wort for the brighter flowering plants. A few 
of the taller annual Chrysanthemums will do 
well for the back of the border.—A. D. 

4580.—Hardy Flowers for Bedding.— 
The following combinations would be found, we 
think, very satisfactory : Clematis Jackmani, 
planted some 18 in. apart, setting with them 
spring flowering bulbs of any kind, such as Daf¬ 
fodils, Snowdrops, Tulips, <fcc., C. lanuginosa 
Candida, with any of the lovely flowering 
varieties of Gladiolus amongst them. The 
Clematis are to be trained to sticks inserted 
crosswise in the ground, and cut back every 
year in spring, and well watered with liquid 
manure when coming into flower. The effect 
they produce thus treated is grand, quite 
equal to bedding plant*. Around each bed may 


be planted Myoeotis, or 8ilene, to be replaced 
with any good annual, such as Phlox Drummondi. 
Some beds might be planted with bedding 
Pansies and Violas, taking such kinds as Blue 
Bell, Waverly, Blue King, Golden Perfection, 
Vestal, and lutea grandiflora. These would 
merely require to be lifted in the autumn, the 
ground well Btirred, and the plants re-set. We 
would strongly advise the employment of the 
florists’ varieties of the Fuchsia for this pur¬ 
pose ; ail that they need is a mulch of some 4 in. 
of rotten dung in the winter, and some liquid 
manure in the growing time.—J. C. 

4526.—Plants for Rookery —A north 
or north-east situation is not the beat that could 
be found for a rockery, unless it be devoted to 
Ferns, and we think that in the most semi- 
secluded portion "we would plant some of this 
family. Good kinds would be found in Poly¬ 
podium vulgare, cambricum, elegantissimum, 
and hibernicum, Asplenium Trichomanes 
and viride, Scolopendrium digitatum, margina¬ 
tum, and crispum, Cystopteris fragilis, Ceterach 
officinarum, Allosorus crispus, and Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum. Many of the Campanulas, 
such as garganica, pusiila pulla, turbinata, 
fragilis, and azurea would do well in the 
partial shade, as would also the hardy Cycla¬ 
mens, such as hedenefolium, Coum, and 
europaeum. Amongst other suitable subjects 
are Gentiana verna, acaulis, Beptemfida, and 
cruciata, Primula capitata, denticulate, cortu- 
soides amcena, and the single and double forms 

the common Primrose. Some of the Saxi¬ 
frages would also succeed, such as sarmentosa 
andumbrosa,these in theshadiest position,plant¬ 
ing such species as pyramidalis, longifolia, and 
any of the encrusted or mossy kinds in the 
most sun exposed part. Pyrola secunda and 
rotundifolia and Ramondia pyrenaica do well 
in shady, damp situations. Amongst these, 
here and there or about the rockwork, we 
would dot Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Narcissi, 
planting them deep ; they will make the place 
^ay before anything else much is in bloom.— 

4651. — Planting- Flower Beds. — We 
think that you would derive most satisfaction 
by filling the beds with the general run of sum¬ 
mer flowering plants than by adopting the car¬ 
pet system which often turns out, in inexpe¬ 
rienced hands, a miserable failure. Plant the 
centre of one bed with some moderate growing 
Pelargoniums, of which there are now so many, 
continuing with Lobelias, and finishing off with 
Golden Feather. In another bed the centre 
might consist of a nice Fuchsia, following up 
with Petunias, and finishing with Viola Blue¬ 
bell or any of the blue flowering summer 
blooming kinds. Another arrangement might 
consist of Pelargonium White Vesuvius, 
Cujjjhea platycentra, and Phlox Drummondi.— 

4653.— Pomegranates.— The flowering of 
this depends upon its making a free growth and 
well maturing the same. If the plant is root- 
bound, shift it into good loam ana leaf-mould, 
keep under glass until the middle of August, 
exposing to the full influence of the sun and 
giving plenty of air, and then turn out in a 
sunny situation until the middle of September. 
—J. C. 

4637.—Bulbs after Flowering: —When the bulbs 
have done flowering plant them out of the pots into a 
warm sunny border to ripen. Afterwards lift them, 
placing them away in a cool room or shed till autumn, 
then pot again to flower in window.—E. H. 

4664.-Pampas Grass Injured by Frost.—Let 
the Pampas Grass remain as it is for the present. About 
the end of April nr the beginning of May clear away all 
dead foliage, open a trench round the roots, and place 
some old manure there, covering it with the soil.—E. II. 

4596.—Mice and Crocuses. — 'trap and poison 
them. The latter is the most summary method, but the 
former is the safest. It is best to vary the kind of trap 
and the bait occasionally. I have always managed to 
keep down mice in a garden by using the common figure 
4 brick trap ; sometimes baiting with cheese, fat moat, 
and garden Beans softened by soaking a time in water. 
—E. 

4598.—Sowing: Tropeeolum speciosunx-Sow 
Tropicolum ••peciosum in a pan and place it in a cold 
frame in a partially shaded position. — II. 

4658.—Plants for Carpet Bedding.— There is 
plenty of time to strike cuttings of Coleus, Iresir.e, 
Mcserahryanthemum cordifolium variogatum, and Altor- 
nantheras if there is the command of a gentle hotbed ; 
and seeds may be sown of Amarantus melancholicus rubra 
and Tagetes signata pumila. Seduuj Lydinm and glau- 
eum may be divided and plauted now, as may also Mentha 
fulegium gibraltarica.—E. B. 


4632.-Soil for Strelitzla ovata —Equal parts of 
loam and peat, using the compost rather lumpy, and. 
adding to it a good portion of silver sand will suit it 
verv well —J G. 

4«38.-Treatment of Cyclamen Bulbs.—Pot. 
them at once in a well-sanded compost of equal parts 
loam, leaf mould, and well-rutted manure, nnd place 
them In a frame or greenhouse, watering carefully and 
shading from hot sun when new growth is making.— 
J. G. 

- Wait till the autumn and then pot them for 

summer culture ; they then require a good supply of 
water. Though some of the species are hardv, yet it is 
safe to cultivate them in pots in frames, and bring them 
into the greenhouse when in flower. Equal part* light 
turfy loam, sandy peat, and leaf-mould. — AsHTKAD. 


Watering Small Seeds.—I have often 

been much bothered in watering small seeds 
when in bottom-heat, but I have succeeded this 
year much better, and this is how I bars 
managed : I bought some round seed-pans with 
holes in the bottom, and some bell-glasses abont 
2 in. less in diameter. The pans being filled 
with fine soil, I put on the bell-glass to mark 
the soil with its circle. Within this circle I 
sow the seed ; then cover with the bell-glass, 
and press it down about a quarter of an inch 
into the soil. I then water freely ronna the 
outside of the glass, until the water runs out at 
the bottom holes. I then place the pans on the 
warm pipes. The bottom-heat Bends up suffi¬ 
cient moisture to damp the seeds under the 
glass, which have never been touched with, 
water itself. I water the pans round the out¬ 
side of the glasses every day, and do it well. By 
this means I have no trouble whatever with 
small seeds, for, in fact, they are never watered, 
but steamed through the soil from the bottom of 
the pan. This may be nothing new, but it ia 
new to me, and possibly it may be to some others. 
—X. D. 
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THE SHRUBBERY. 

Thujopsis dolabrata.— This is oneof 
the most beautiful of Coniferous plants, the 
rich massive foliage of which is, I think, 
unequalled by any other variety. A plant here 
measures upwards of 10 ft. m height and as 
ranch in width. It is symmetrical, branched 
close to the ground, of good habit, and perfectly 
hardy, but the laterals have a tendency to form 
leaders, which may easily be prevented by 
shortening to an outward growing shoot. No 
collection, however small, should be without 
this variety.—J. G. K. 

Moving Evergreens.— Evergreen Oaks 
are the most difficult of all evergreens to trans¬ 
plant successfully. Before attempting to do so, 
they should be prepared by digging round them 
a year previously, and filling the trench with 
light, nch vegetable mould, in order to induce 
fibrous roots. If the plants to operate on are 
large, thin out and lighten their heads, and 
bind up the stems with Moss or hay-bands to 
keep the bark plump. The best time to trans¬ 
plant Wellingtonias, Deodars, and, indeed, all 
evergreens, is just aa the buds are beginning to 
burst. There is no difficulty in transplanting 
Hemlock Spruce if done in the spring at this 
stage.—J. S. 

Lllao Hedges. —Few deciduous shrubs 
form more charming hedges in early summer 
than Lilacs. We have a large orchard enclosed 
by one here, a wire fence being added as a safe¬ 
guard, and most lovely it is when the Lilacs are 
in blossom. The only pruning required is thin¬ 
ning out the longest straggling shoots annually, 
so as to keep the base thickly furnished with 
young growth. Hedges of this kind should not 
be clipped, as in that case most of the bloom 
woula be sacrificed and a stiff formal aspect im¬ 
parted to them, which would rob them of half 
their beauty.— Suffolk. 

4605. — Eucalyptus and Cypress 
from Seed.— Well drain 6-in. pots, placing a 
pinch of soot in the bottom to keep out worms, 
and give to within £ in. of the rim a compost 
consisting of two parts leaf-mould and one part 
loam, adding enough silver sand to keep it free 
and open. Make the surface firm and quite 
level and then water gently, giving enough to 
thoroughly moisten the soil through. Allow 
superfluous moisture to drain off and then bow 
the seeds, covering the Eucalyptus thinly, the 
Cypress more thickly with fine soil. Make the 
surface film, cover with a pane of glass, shade 
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from van and place tbe pots where they are in 
no way exposed to the drying influence of the 
air.—J. C. B. 

4656.—Ivy for Walls.—iThe number of cuttings 
named would be quite useless for covering the wall this 
season. Good strong plants would be required to do 
it. If cuttings are employed, better plant five or six to 
the yard firmly close to the wall. Ivy will cling to the 
wooden fence when it gets a fair start. 

6605.—Eucalyptus and Cypress.— The seeds 
should be sown in a rich loamy soil, in a little heat to 
start them, and afterwards kept in a cool greenhouse. 
Some of the ('ypresscs will stand our winter, and others 
require protection from frost. The Eucalyptus requires 
a temperature of 35° to 45 u in winter.—A shtead. 

5607.—Hardy Camellia.—Any of the following will 
hi) suitable for planting in tbe open air : Fimbriate, 
paeonifiora, alba plena, Valtavareda, and Chandler! 
elegans.—J. C. 

6608. — Propagating Daphne pontica. — This 
may be increased by means of layers or cuttings. Take 
the cuttings off in August, choosing fine young shoots 
of tbe current season's growth, and iosert them in free 
soil in a shady sitnation. A frame in a north aspect is 
the beat place. Layering may be performed in March. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 
Sometimes failure in Strawberry culture arises 
through planting too thickly, and that in im¬ 
poverished soil. The Strawberry likes virgin 
soil; to get this it is often necessary to dig the 
ground two spits deep, burying all rubbish and 
old soil at the bottom, and bringing the new 
soil to the top, and in doing so a good layer of 
stable manure, 4 in. or 6 in. deep, should be laid 
on the bed before putting the last spade of 
topping-up soil on the bed, just sufficient to root 
the plants in ; the roots will find the manure as 
they progress. It is well to make the bed two 
weeks before planting, that it may become firm 
before the plants are put in. The bed should 
be 4 in. higher than the garden walks, that 
there may be a fall for the drainage. The con¬ 
ventional time for planting is August or 
September, but an old practitioner from whom I 
have received many useful hints always advo¬ 
cated planting in May, when the young plants 
are in bloom, taking them up with a little earth 
to the roots and transplanting none bnt what 
were in flower, and so ensuring a breed of fruit¬ 
ing plants. 

A great deal depends upon soil and sitnation. 
There must be plenty of light and air and away 
from the shade of trees. A well-drained, well- 
mannred sunny slope favours the plant and 
tends to fruiting. After planting, and to pro¬ 
tect from the rays of the sun till they have 
struck root, it is well to cover up the bed with 
matting in the day-time and taking it off at 
night. All the weeding should be done before 
the plants begin to flower, and just before fruit¬ 
ing time it is necessary to dust well under the 
leaves with cool soot, to keep down snails and 
sings, which often damage the largest and 
ripest fruit. 

At the ead of December it is safest to draw 
about the plant a little stable litter, to protect 
them from severe frosts, for thongh the Straw¬ 
berry is pretty hardy, the litter helpa the plants 
in spring as well as protecting them from frost. 

_ G. C. 


Three Good Late Pears.— Allow me to 
recommend the three following Pears as excellent 
late varieties, which may always be depended 
upon in this locality, and come into use in the 
order mentioned, and give a succession of ripe 
fruit from January to Slay, viz.: Beurr6 Sterck- 
mans, March Bergamot, and Madame Millet. 
The former is very prolific and of exquisite 
flavour. March Bergamot, although not so 
delicate m texture as the other two, is, not¬ 
withstanding, very excellent when other P«*ars 
are scarce ; it also possesses a rich Bergamot 
flavour, which is particularly refreshing at this 
season of the year. Madame Millet is the latest 
Pear with which I am acquainted; itoomes into 
use in April, and continues plump, juicy, and 
rich through May.—T. 0., Wilts. 

4662.—Treatment of Vines.— Bring the 
Vines on gently now with a night temperature 
of 50° or so, with a rise of 15° by sun heat in 
daytime, closing early in afternoon. Ventilate 
early in morning, if warm and sunny increasing 
it as the day advances, reducing the ventilation 
by degrees in the same manner. As the days 
lengthen and growth progresses, more heat may 


be given, but at no time need the night tem¬ 
perature exoeed 65°. Use moisture in proportion 
to heat, as the evaporation from the foliage will 
be in proportion to light and warmth. It is 
difficult to advise a novice how to thin Grapes, 
as so much depends upon the Vines. Speaking 
roughly, from one-half to two-thirds of the 
berries may be cut away, thinning out the 
centres of the bunches well.—H. 

4628.—Moving an Apricot Tree.—I am afraid 
an Apricot tree luce that oanuot be moved with impunity. 
Can it be left where it la by tying the branches back to 
poles, first drawing the branches into clusters, and 
train it again to the new wall when built T—E. 

4630.—Strawberries for Light Boils—l. Vl- 
comtesse de Thury. 2. 8ir Joseph Paxton. 3. President. 
4. Progmore Late Pine.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


HOW I MANAGED MY PARSLEY AND 
CARROTS. 

A few years ago I came into possession of a 
bit of garden ground. Evidently from long neg¬ 
lect and general starvation, it was, at the time 
it became mine, so poor that it would grow no¬ 
thing in a satisfactory manner. Under gene¬ 
rous management it somewhat improved, but 
not so quickly as I wished. In the interval I 
was fortunate enough to gain the friendship of 
a very observant and intelligent young gar¬ 
dener, and to him I made known my difficulty. 
He told me if I pursued the following plan I 
would be able to grow good Parsley m even a 
much worse garden than mine. Here it is for 
the benefit of any it may concern. The ground 
to be cropped, having been prepared in the or¬ 
dinary way, requires to have drills made in it 
12 in. apart, ana at least 6 in. deep ; fill; these 
up with carefully sifted, good leaf-mould. On 
this sow the seed, and afterwards attend to the 
wants of the plants in the orthodox style. I 
followed this plan last year, and had Parsley 
which made some of my neighbours well nign 
break the commandment that treats of envying 
whatever belongs to another. I thinned out a 
few of the plants to 15 in. apart, and dressed 
them generously about the roots with night soil, 
and the result was most gratifying. Careful 
attention in dry weather to giving plenty of 
water is an essential to success where this latter 
course is adopted. It occurred to me that what 
answered so well for one thing might do the 
Bame for another. So I followed the same plan 
with a few rows of Carrots, of course omitting 
the night soil dressing ; and in a locality notori¬ 
ous for the difficulty experienced in growing 
this root to any degree of perfection, I suc¬ 
ceeded amazingly. The seed was supplied 
by a Scotch firm (Short Horn). I had many 
9 in. long by 7 in. and 8 in. in circumference, 
and shapely and sound as if cast in moulds. 
Should anyone give the plan a trial, he might 
give experience of it in our valuable paper at 
end of season. An Ayrshire Amateur. 


New Zealand Spinaoh.— This, as it is 
well known, is quite different from the com¬ 
mon Spinach, but it forms an excellent substi¬ 
tute for it during the summer months, par¬ 
ticularly in dry seasons, when it is frequently 
found to be difficult to obtain the ordinal y kind 
in perfection. The New Zealand kind is some¬ 
what tender, and will succumb to a few degrees 1 
of frost, but, being possessed of considerable 
succulence, it will resist the most intense 
drought, and is a useful and exceedingly whole¬ 
some vegetable, containing a considerable 
amount of saline matter. A bed of it should be 
grown in every garden where Spinach is re¬ 
quired, and as soon as it can be got sufficiently 
forward to be fit for use, the sowing of ordinary 
Spinach may safely be discontinued. The pre¬ 
paration necessary for the reception of the 
plants intended to form the bed is the throw¬ 
ing out a trench some 5 ft. or 6 ft. wide, two 
spits deep, and of any desired length. This 
trench should be filled up with good half-rotted 
stable manure, well trodden down, and on this 
should be put the soil which has been thrown 
out, treading all firmly down ; along the centre 
of the bed thus formed the Spinach should be 
transplanted about the second week in May, 
each plant being covered for a time with a hand- 
ss. They may be placed at a distance of 4 ft. or 
~ apart. Thus planted, they will soon cover 
the surface of the Ded, and will, during most 


seasons', afford an abundant supply of excellent 
Spinach up to the beginning of November. The 
seed Bhould be sown in a mild hotbed early in 
April, and the plants, when large enough, should 
be potted off singly, and encouraged to grow, so 
that they may attain considerable size by the 
time they are planted out into the bed. Half-a- 
dozen plant® will usually be found sufficient for 
a large bed. 

Tarragon. —This always does best on a 
sweet, healthy, pulverised soil, and planted in 
April; by pulling the young shoots with a bit 
of underground root, and dibbling them in 
1 ft. apart each way, the ground will get filled 
by autumn,. when the stems should be cut off 
when ripe and deoaying on the approaoh of frost* 
The beds should then be dressed with decayed 
dung, or half-decayed leaf-mould, about 2 in. 
deep, in order to secure it from the winter froet; 
when not thus attended to, I have seen it 
entirely killed, or very much weakened by 
severe frost. By having a spot planted in 
various aspects it may be procured in succession, 
and very good and young, a great part of the 
season. A band-glass placed over some on a 
south border in the early part of the year will 
start it into early growth. It is liable to 
canker on wet, cold, shaded ground, and to be 
attacked by mildew both at root and branch on 
shallow, hot soils.—J. B. 

4606.—Potatoes in tbe Shade.— Mag. 
num Bonum Potatoes will do very well on the 
shady side of a garden, but give ample room 
for the haulm, as it is very robust. If the soil 
is good, the rows should be from 30 in. to 36 in. 
apart, and the sets from 14 in. to 16 in. apart 
in the rows. No donbt in snoh a position the 
crop will be longer in ripening, bat it should be 
reaay to lift in October. 

4589.—Marrows between Potatoes. 
—It would injure Potatoes very much if you 
grow plants of Vegetable Marrow amongst 
them. The ground no more than man can 
serve two masters, and in attempting to do so, 
failure will result; as Potatoes are the most im¬ 
portant vegetables, give them the first considera. 
tion. Marrows may do where Potatoes will not— 
next a fence, or in odd corners it there be plenty 
of deep soil and manure. You will find it best 
to keep your crops separate, and do each well in 
that way.—A. D. 

4633.—Oobbett’B Indian Corn —We 
fear it is not possible to hear of the genuine 
thing new. Several years since, when the late 
Wm. Cobbett, eldest son of the famous old 
Cobbett, resided at Bedfont, near Hounslow, he 
grew a large quantity of the Corn, but he failed 
to push its sale, although we proved it to be 
the most precocious kind of Maize in the king¬ 
dom. He hoped to have made it an agricultural 
crop, but it can be purchased so cheaply from 
America that it would not pay here. Cobbett’s 
stock is, we believe, quite extinet now.—A. D. 


House and Window Gardening. 


Olivia miniatum as a House Plant. 
—The dark green, leathery foliage, and bright 
orange-coloured flowers of this plant, thrown up 
in large trusses, render it a very conspicuous 
and valuable plant for indoor decoration. I 
lately saw a plant in a 14-in. pot with several 
immense heads of bloom upon it—one of which 
was fully 18 in. across, at the least. It had, 
when I saw it, been for some time in the front 
hall of a mansion, and was still in perfection, 
and much admired by visitors. The plant ia 
common now, and the deep orange-coloured 
variety is the best.—S. 

Arrangement of Out Flowers.—I 
saw the other day a device in this way, so 
simple and pretty that I made a note of it. It 
consisted of a circular piece of cork, 6 in. In 
diameter and £ in. thick, perforated with holes 
like the hose of a watering-pot. Into these the 
flowers were neatly arranged, and the cork 
floated in a saucer of water, where it formed 
a pretty object in the centre of a small table. 
For small flowers with delicate stalks this plan 
answers well, and also where a low flat system 
of table decoration is required. Let me add 
that for table decoration, the beautiful Primula 
oortusoides azneena, when grown as a pot 
does well.— Observer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS. 


4650. — Poultry Manure. — Fowl-house 
manor® may be spread over the aoil and be dog 
in aa fast as made, or it may be mixed with 
refuse heape and be permitted to lie until some¬ 
what sweetened. It is not good material to 
make liquid manure. The best way to gather it 
is to cover the floor of the house with sifted 
ashes, and then rake off the droppings quite 
every other day. In this way the floor is kept 
dean and the manure easily removed. Mixed 
with ashes it soon dries and works freely.— 
A. D. 

4661.—Gardening for Profit.— There is 
still a demand in many places for Geraniums 
and other bedding plants, and these would fall 
in with Cucumbers better than most other 
plants, but a cold pit or frame would be required 
to shelter the plants when the house was re¬ 
quired for Cucumbers, say in March. During 
the spring, soft-wooded plants might be propa¬ 
gated ana helped on in the Cucumber house, 
only they must not stay in too long, and nothing 
infested with insects must be allowed therein. 
—B. H. 

4594.— Bouquets for Exhibition. — If 
thev are to be made up in a natural, informal 
style, then but few directions can be given, as 
the taste of the operator in the selection and 
arrangement of the flowers must guide him in 
forming them into a bouquet. For a formally 
arranged bouquet, the flowers have all to be 
wired on to artificial stems, using flexible twigs 
of some kind, either singly, as in the case of 
large blooms, or several together when small. 
Each flower is wired up with appropriate foliage, 
such as scented Jessamine or Maiden-hair Fern. 
—C. B. 


4655.—Rose Cuttings in Bottles.— 
Pot them off at once into small pots in a nice 
free compost of leaf-mould and loam well 
sanded, and place them in a warm corner of the 
greenhouse or in a frame, encouraging them to 
grow freely until the beginning of June, when 
they should be gradually inured to the open air 
and ultimately planted out in the open ground, 
or they may be shifted as soon as the pots get 
full of roots into larger pots, standing them for 
the summer in a'sunny, but sheltered,situation. 


4<J48.— Manure 7 for Potatoes.— Add*to your fowls’ 
manure twice it* bulk of newly slaked lime. A heavy 
dressing of strong dung alone always draws the Potatoes 
too much to haulm, consequently they produce bad 
shaped tubers.—0. P. 

4660.—Mice in Gardena— Immediately I see any 
mice in the garden, I always get a pot of common 
phosphorus paste (poison) and spread it on bread and 
butter; I put on plenty of butter and work the paste 
well into it and lay it down at night where the mice 
visit; pick up the remains in the morning and throw it 
In the fire, and repeat the operation every alternate 
night until the pests are cleared. I never knew this 
remedy to fail.—O. P. 

4662.—Treatment of Hops.—What yon have to do 
now Is to stir the soil well round them and heavily top- 
dress with good manure so aa to encourage a strong, 
free growth.—C. B. 

4491.— Water' Plants.— Aponogeton distachyon, 
Valllsntrla spiralis, Cyperns alternlfolius, Nyrophaea 
pygmaea would all be suitable. Spirea japonlca would 
not thrive thuB situated. The plants would of the two 
benefit the fish.—J. C. 

4660.— Poultry Manure.— Put all hen manure,with 
the ashes from hen-house, into such a vessel as described 
by “C. B.," 4501, Aprils, 1881, with any chamber slops 
you may have, and use in manner described by “ C. B.” 
—G. C. 

4577.— Building Cucumber Frame.— The flue 
for bottom heat should he enclosed in a kind of 
chamber; neither the soil nor anything else should 
rest upon it. A neighbour of mine built one a few 
yean ago which answers well. The chamber is 
formed of rough slabs of wood 6 in. or so above the 
flue, holes being cut through at intervals, over which 
6-in. drain pipes are placed to let up the heat to warm 
the atmosphere as required. Put a couple of barrows 
full of soil in each light and top-dress frequently. 

4647.—Chryaobactron Hooker!.—Do not shift 
this year, bat give a little stimulant In the shape of clear 
soot water, or a little guano or any concentrated manure. 
Expose fully to the light throughout the summer, and 
give plenty of air in fine weather.—J. C. 

4627.— Constructing a Plant Pit - If the pit is 
partly sunk in the ground, say 1 ft. or so, the plants will 
stand on a cooler bottom in hot weather, and shelter 
can be more easily applied during interne frost. The 
following are the dimensions of a very useful pit 
6 ft. wide : back walla 8 ft. 6 in. high, front 2 ft, built of 
9-in. brickwork.—E. H. 

4626.— White Worms in Soil.—Water with a weak 
mixture of paraflln oil and water, testing the strength 
on a pot or two first Keep it well mixed by constant 
agitation. Probably a wineglassful to 2 gals, of water 
will suffice, but, as oil and circumstances vary, better 
test it first to try its effect.—K. 


4687.—Walnut Trees not Bearing.— There are 
a good many people that have Walnut trees which have 
not borne a full crop of nut* for two yean. I can only 
counsel patience.—E. H. 

4689.— Ante in Cucumber Frame.— There is no 
mode of keeping ant* out of frame* if they like to get 
there. Guano or sulphur scattered in their runs will 
generally dislodge them. If very numerous and trouble¬ 
some, trap them with saucers In which a little treacle 
ha* been smeared on the inside.—E. H. 

4664.— Disinfectant for Manure Tanks.— We 
should not think that the addition of a disinfectant 
would rob the manure of Its properties, but rather, of 
the two, help to retain them by fixing tnem. Lime, at 
any rate, ha* this effect: it attract* the ammonia and 
holds it, and this is, we imagine, just what all disinfec¬ 
tants do.— C. B. 

6604.— Ferns In Oases.— Are you quite sure that 
the water was clean ? We should imagine that there was 
some sediment in it. In any case we would advise you 
to open the case for an hour or two every morning, so 
that the foliage may dry.—C. 

4600.—Hotbed for Cucumbers.-Thoroughly mix 
the two together in something like equal proportions; 
then holla ap the bed firmly, of sufficient sixe and 
depth.—E. 

4595.— House Slops for Gardens.— House slops 
may be given to fruit trees and bushes any time freely, 
bat preferably when heavily laden with fruit Dilute if 
very strong. It is best given to Strawberries just before 
the flowers open, and again after they are set, but must 
he discontinued before the fruit ripens.—E. 

4660.—Grafting Vines.—Grape Vine* may be suc¬ 
cessfully grafted just after the first leaf expands, as 
then there is no bleeding. Any system of grafting will 
answer, but the Continental one of splitting the stock 
and inserting the graft therein is simple and easily per- 
formed.—E. H. 

4669.—Mice In Gardens.—Trap the mloe. The old 
brick trap is as good as any, varying the bait occasion* 
ally. Perseverance will obtain the mastery.— H. 

4697.—Constructing a Plant Pit— Fuchsias may 
be easily kept, but Pelargoniums cannot be well pre¬ 
served through a winter like the last without some 
artificial heat. A 9-in. flue along ths front would 
he the cheapest and make all safe. The pit might be 
6 ft. 6 in. wide, 8 ft 6 in. high at back, and 2 ft high at 
front. The walls to be 9-in. brickwork.—E. 

4599.— Use Of Cold Frame.—The frame will be 
useful for sheltering the hardy plants, hut the pots 
must he plunged In ashes ap to the rim, and the crowns 
of the plants mulched with cocoa fibre.—H. 

4641. —Temperature of Vinery.— Commence with 
a night temperature of 46*, gradually increasing it as 
the days lengthen until the Vines are in bloom, when it 
may he from 60* to 65*, and this need not be exceeded 
from fire heat alone. The day temperature may be 
from 10° to 15° higher, and more on bright sunny days. 
— E. H. 

4581.—Fowls’ Manure for Vegetables and 
Flowers.—This query is answered at 4650. We can 
but add that unless you have abundant space to mix and 
store It for a time with refuse heaps or soil, or to put it 
into a big tub or box, it is best to strew it on the ground 
at once and fork it In There mav he times when the 
garden is fully cropped when it is difficult to do this, and 
therefore the need for space to store it in some way 
where it is not a nuisance.—A. 

4648.—Manure for Potatoes. —Fowls’ manure 
before being used as a dressing for Potatoes should he 
well bruised or broken to pieces, and be mixed with sif¬ 
ted ashes, wood ashes especially, and soot as you say. 
If you can get malt dust, use one-third of that in the 
mixture; it will, we are sure, make yen, in combination, a 
first-rate Potato manure. Throw out your ground in 
ridges, dig up the furrowe deep, then strew the dressing 
along the furrows and lightly fork it in. then draw a shal¬ 
low drill and lay the tubers in that and cover up.—D. 

4681.—House Slops as Manure Water.— The 
chemicals mentioned are of doubtful value. Bather mix 
soot at the rate of one plot to a gallon of water. House 
slops have little manurlal property hut what is derived 
from the carbonate of soda in the soap. Really good 
manure would he made also by putting a bushel of clean 
horse manure into an old coarse bag, tied loosely, into 
the tank of house slops. This might be renewed every 
fortnight with the best advantage; so made, it is quite 
cleanly.—A. D. 

Fowls in Gardens. — All fowls, no matter 
of what breed, will scratch up your seeds if allowed in 
your garden. Your only remedy is to keep them out 
of it-J. A. A. R. 


4714 —Planting out Carnations and Plcotees. 
—When should cuttings of these be put out, which were 
struck in the autumn ?—W. E. A. [Now.] 

4715. — Tenant Moving a Greenhouse —I am 
leaving my house and when I took it I put up a span 
greenhouse which my landlord then said I might remove. 
He now objects to my so doing. I only had a verbal 
agreement. The greenhouse Is placed on brick walls of 
my building, and is not attached to the bouse or any 
other property ; it would lift off these walls. Could I 
remove It and also the hot-water pipes and boiler, 
leaving the walls, or could I remove the walls and all, or 
could I make him compensate me if I leave it ?— Hkrts. 
[You cannot legally move the greenhouse without the 
landlord’s permission.] 

4716. —Moving Crocuses, See. — After Violets, 
Crocuses, and Polyanthus have flowered may they he 
transplanted to any other place in the garden, i.e., 
Immediately, or should they be left for a time T—F. T. 
Mould. [Polyanthus and Violeta may he moved at 
once, but the Crocuses would he better left till the 
leaves have died down.] 

4717. — Stoves In Vineriee.— J. P .—No Vine will 
grow In a house In which a coke stove is burnt. 

4718. —Impregnating Strawberries. — G. C. - 
Give plenty of air during sunny weather, and when in full 


flower you may just touch the oentre of the blooms with 
a camel’s-hair brush. 

4710.—Stoves in Greenhouses.—I have a green¬ 
house heated by an iron stove, open at the front for 
burning ooal, with upright chimney. Will the fire be 
injurious to ordinary plants; also Ferns?—R. 8. [Yes, 
decidedly.] 

4720. - Japanese Medlar.—J. R. If.—Plant It out- 
of-doors in ordinary garden soil. The more sheltered 
the position the better. 

4721. —Artificial Manure for Lettuces.—J. E— 
A little guano, soot, or any of the chemical manures 
advertised, well worked into the soil with a small hand- 
fork, will no doubt do good. 

4722. -Cucumbers and Melons.—Subscriber.— 
These do not succeed satisfactorily in the same frame. 
For culture of both see recent numbers of Gardes iso. 

4728.—Fir-tree Oil.— if. if.—At any good seed 
shop. 

4724. — Snails, Hedgehogs, and Caterpillars. — 

1 used to grow these curious plants more than twenty 
years ago ; where can 1 get the seed again ?—T. B. 
[Apply to Messrs. Barr A Bugden, 12, King St., Covent 
Garden, London.] 

4725. — Potting Dendroblums. —I bought three 
Dendrobiums at a sale. They had been In an unheate t 
house for some time; will they do in my stove ? and what 
should they be potted in ?—G. C. [They will do well in 
your stove if you keep a nice moist temperature in it. 
Pot in lumpy peat and fresh Sphagnum Moss, and broken 
flower-pots or bricka.] 

E. 8.- Send us a piece of the plant and we may be 
able to advise you. 

Names of Plants.— R. if—Hepatic* triloba.- 

Pewit*.—Probably a Dracaena.- Vesuvian.- Asplenlnm 

Adiantum nigrum.- Subscriber .—Abies canadensis; 

2, Abies balsams*.- Thankful.— 4. Pterls longifolia. 

Send others when the spores (seeds) are on the back of 

the fronds.- R. H., Dorset.— 1, Omphalodes verna; 

2, Polygala Dalmatians.-<7. if.—2, Asplenlnm Fabi- 

aanm; 8, Pterls serrnlata; 4, Atpidium falcatom.- 

B. S. B.— Butchers’ Broom (Kuscus aculeatos).- 

Heath End.—1, Begonia fuchsloldes; 2, B. cocdnea; 

8, send better specimen.- Monkstovm.—l, Cyrtomium 

falcatom ; 2, Platyloma rotundifolia ; 8, Ptris serrulata 

crlstata ; 4, Polypodium (species).- B. if., Penzance .— 

Bignonia capreolat*.-C. P.—1, Abutilon vexillariom ; 

2 and S, not recognltahle from the scraps sent.- 

if. R. J. A .—Todea bsrbara.- T. Campbell.— Adian¬ 
tum nthiopicum.- Mrs. T. W. — (1) Imantophyllum 

miniatum, > (2) Fuchsia proenmbens. Others next week 

- E. F. B .—Sparroannia Africans.- Omicron.— Cornu. 

mas.- Sue# 5.—Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens- 

canis.)—— Bpss.— (l) Libonia floribunda, (2) tend when 
in flower. 


QUERIES. 


Ruler for Correspondents. —A U communica¬ 
tions /Or insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to ths Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query ansicered. Postcards are objected to 
Questions qf interest only to the persons asking them 
should be accompanied by an addressed postcard or 
stamp directed envelope for reply. Querists who do not 
*ind their answers in the usual department will find th*m 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh»n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it u 
necessary to go to Press five days preceding its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers wiU see <Ae impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they art received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them a 
early as possible tn the preceding week. 

4726. — Pedlar’s Basket —Will some reader kindly 
inform me as to the general treatment, soil, and tempera, 
ture of the plant commonly called Pedlar’s Basket ?—T. S 

4727. -Camellias in the Open Air.—Would it be 
of any use trying these in a garden about 4 miles from 
Mancheater? If so, which are the best half-doien kinds to 

f lant and what preparation of the soil is necessary t— 
NQUIRER. 

4728.—Green Leaves for Bouquets.—I am in 
the habit of growing in a detached cold greenhouse 
various spring flowers—Hyacinths, Cyclamen. Ac., for 
cutting to decorate vases and epergnes in the house, but 
have never sufficient green stuff for hacking to obtain a 
good effect. Will some friend tell me what to cultivate, 
either under glass or eutside, from which branches or 
sprays can be conveniently cut for backing spring flowers 
during the early months of the year?—Z um. 

4729. — Making Soot-water. — How much soot 
should he put to a certain quantity of water for water¬ 
ing plants with, if tied In.a bag or clethT and how long 
to remain before being used?—M. T. 

4730. — Culture of Stove Plante.— Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me a few brief hints 
on the culture of Phyllanthus nivosus, Rondeletia 
speciosa major, and Sonerilla Henderson!, and the best 
soil for them ?— Ernest T. 

4731.—Filling Flower Beds.—Will some one kindly 
suggest a pretty, but inexpensive, method of filling a bed 
9ft. in diameter in centre of Grass plot? Apple trees 
stand on north and east sides ; the branches overhanging 
beds have been cat so as not to exclude air and light. I 
have neither greenhouse nor frame; Stocks did very 
well last year, hut the bed was empty till June, and no 
flower to be seen till end of July.—K. L. 

4782. — Begonias Failing. — I have some flue 
foliaged Begonias, all the new leaves of which by degrees 
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torn brown, and eventually die m If something hurtful 
had either touched or been dropped on them. Can any 
reader inform me the reason of this and the remedy ?— 
0. i. P. 


4733.—Plants or Ferns for a flail Table,— Will 
some one kindly give the names of two or three that 
require no sun, but will grow well in a very light hall ?— 
Puns. 


4734. — Cauliflowers and Lettuces being 
listen.—My Cauliflowers and often my Lettuces are 
attacked by lice ; they eat away the back just under the 
surface, and when the former are coming into blossom 
they wither and die. Should the roots and stems be 
dlp^d In anything? and what? and how applied?- 


4735.— Mushrooms in Meadows.—Will someone 
tell me how to grow Mushrooms in meadows ? how to 
start them? and when?— Senbx. 

4738.—Flowers for Narrow North Border.— 
What flowers are best to grow on a border 1 ft wide, in 
front of a low Laurel hedge, with a north aspect?— 
Fairley. 

4787.— Lasiandra macrantha.— What treatment 
does this require ? ours has done so well in the conser¬ 
vatory until this year, and now the blossoms are 
wretchedly small. What heat do cuttings require ?—H. 
Kna. 

4738.—Plants for Vases.—Will some one kindly 
give me a list of flowers most suitable for vases in an 
Italian garden ?—J. 8. 

473®.—Gardenia without Leaves.—I bought a 
Gardenia a few weeks ago; It only had three leaves then, 
but those have now come off. Will anyone give me some 
advice ? and ought it to be kept in a warm house or a 
cool one?— C. H. 


4740.— Oleander Injured by Frost-—I am anxious 
to know what to do to save an Oleander, whioh was doing 
well until injured by frost; all the leaves have dropped 
and the main stem is also injured.—£. J. F. 

47il.— Unfruitful Wall Trees.—I have some 300ft. 
of garden wall, facing nearly west, covered with Pear 
trees. Last year the fruit crop consisted of two Pears; 
this year, to judge by the blossoms showing, the result 
will not be mnch better. About one-balf of the trees 
may be 15 years old; the rest, not mere than seven or 
eight. Can any reader suggest any means of improving 
them ?—Cotowold. 

4742. — Heating a Greenhouse with Drain 
Ptoea.— “ R. H., in reply to query 2466, How to put in 
a hamper, has very kinoly helped one of your subscribers 
“ out of a difficulty." Will he do the same for another 
by informing him how he heats his greenhouse with drain 
pipes, as the arrangement I adopted, of a flue under 
my house, was a failure this winter ?— Chas. S. Newth. 

4743. —Coping for Walla.—Maya stone wall with 
a flat top slightly inclined on one side be coped with a 
plain smooth layer of cement, or cement mixed with 
gravel, without the use of cobble or any other stones ? 
would the cement alone be sufficiently impervious to 
rain and damp?—Q uerist. 

4744 — Centaurea ragusina.— Could I save a 
quantity of Centaurea ragusina through the winter 
without a greenhonse? aad what is the best way of get¬ 
ting up a stock for bedding purposes ?— E. S. T. 

4745. —Plants for Unheated Greenhouse. -I 
have a greenhouse open to the south and west unheated, 
which in the latter half of the day will get heated up 
to 80° and 90«, and during the night, and when there 
Is no sanshine, will go down to 40*. Will any reader 
kindly give me the names of one or two plants, including 
a flowering creeper. which will thrive in such a house? 
I should add that the house is covered by a Grape Vine, 
—W. E. A. 

4746. —Genista fragrans.— What is the proper 
treatment for this after flowering ? should It be much 
cutback?—E rik. 

4747. —Pruning Deutzias.— In pruning Deutzias, 
should all old wood be cut out ? and should the young 
wood be cat and shortened ?— ERIN. 

4748. —Moon Seed.—Will some one tell me what 
kind of creeper Moon Seed is? and if for outdoor ^or 
greenhouse culture ?—Erin. 

4749. —Soil for Plante.—I should be glad if some 
win inform me what soil is most suitable for Jacaranda 
mlmoMsfolia and Olea fragrans. —Trrht. 


Mioe and Crocuses.— I once read "cut 
Crown Imperial bulbs in slices, and lay them 
near the Crocus. ” This seemed rather extra¬ 
vagant, bnt it is a curious thing that though I 
have loads of Crocuses and plenty of mice, they 
never eat them, and this may be owing to the scent 
of some Crown Imperials planted in the border. 
There are also two cats which walk about un¬ 
restrained in the garden.—A. B. T. 

Cotton Dust for Mushroom Bed.— 
Has any reader ever tried this ? It grows 
Cncnmbers and Mushrooms very well, and I 
sometimes nsed it a second year.—A. U. 


Notice.— Headers who possess the Garde* 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the natives of any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filing up wdl be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,'’ 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


POULTRY. 

BEST BREEDS OF FOWLS. 

Much has appeared in Gardening in favour of 
Cochin, Hon dan, Brahma and other varieties of 
fowls, and I have no wish to disparage any of 
tham. My present purpose is to direct atten¬ 
tion to the merits and capabilities of our native, 
or at least long established, classes, and to indi¬ 
cate the very advantageous use which may he 
made of them. First, the Dorking is of fine size, 
healthy, with good, jnicy, well flavoured flesh 
for table supply, and as an egg producer liberal 
as to quantity, and of quality unquestionable. 
It is, however, possibly not over well adapted 
for very close confinement. Second, the Game, 
which for grace and beauty is unsurpassed ; its 
flesh is most dainty, and it lays an abundanoe 
of exceedingly rioh eggs. The sole objection to 
Game fowls is their extreme pugnacity; no 
rival can exist within sound of them, or they 
will assuredly contrive to give battle, for 
although somewhat undersized, such is their 
indomitable spirit, they will attack any oppo¬ 
nent and combat to the last. 

In these tournaments they are liable to get 
disfigured. Bnt, notwithstanding such draw¬ 
backs, they possess, excellence so marked as to 
make them invaluable for interbreeding with 
other well selected varieties. The red black¬ 
breasted Game mated with a brown Dorking 
will produce a race worthy of encouragement 
and wide-spread increase. By careful elimina¬ 
tion and matching as to plume, they may he 
made most pleasing to the eve; they are also 
hardy, of good figure, and well adapted for any 
average run. For table use they can hardly 
he surpassed, for they give a rich, plump breast, 
whilst the comparatively coarse and undesirable 
parts are reduced to a minimum ; as egg givers, 
nothing better need be wished for, either as 
regards number or quality. Those who prefer 
a smaller fowl may mate the red black-breastcd 
Game with the golden spangled Hamburgh. 
This will give a very attractive race, which 
supply delicious flesh and eggs. 

An acquaintance, accustomed to an elegant 
and well furnished table, once told me that he 
considered them to be “ as good as a pheasant,” 
and if rightly prepared, I am not disposed to 
take exception to the assertion. Other valuable 
combinations may be made, but the foregoing 
are among the best. I am no advocate for con¬ 
tinued intermingling, for the result would be 
a mongrel lot, and you are more likely to throw 
back to had points in the process than to develop 
good ones. 

Were the same care bestowed npon the select¬ 
ing and rearing of poultry as has been displayed 
in improving cattle and sheep, I am convinced 
the nation might save the millions now sent 
abroad to pay for eggs, fowls, and the like, 
whilst a far superior supply as to quality might 
be ensured. The subject is worth the considera¬ 
tion of the villager, the amateur, and of others 
with larger appliances, for thereby they may 
easily enhance their own household comforts, 
and by like means, with profit to themselves, 
they may simultaneously minister to an impor¬ 
tant public requirement. Berg. 


Water for Fowls. —Fowls are benefited 
by their supply of water being given in an iron 
vessel, or it such is not convenient, keep a sup¬ 
ply of old iron in the drinking troughs. The 
vessel must be kept clean and fresh water sup¬ 
plied daily. 

Feeding Fowls —I have kept fowls for two 
years, and I find that flat Maize is the best food for 
producing good rich eggs. I was persuaded to feed my 
fowls on Barley and Buck wheat three days, and on 
Maize three days, and the fowls would be better for 
it, and also produce more eggs. Now I have tried it 
for a fortnight, with a great reduction of eggs, and I 
went back to my old plan, that is, feeding at seven 
in the morning, and at five in the evening, with flat 
Maize, and I have in fonr days received from the 
time I began my old amonnt of eggs, fifteen per 
day. I have twenty hens and three cooks, not one of 
them twelve months old. I have three broods of 
ehioks, and for the last six weeks reoeived fifteen 
eggs on an average every day. My hens oonsist 
principally of light Brahmas. The cost of Maize 
is four shillings per bushel. They have a grass run, 
and sand and ashes to bask in, whioh I find they 
are very fond of.— Melton. 

Langshans.—I was glad to read ** Halcyon's” 
remarks last week on this very profitable breed, and 


can fully endorse his statements. Being very qniok 
growing birds, they commence laying at between 
six and seven months old fine-dark coloured eggs 
of delicious flavour; whereas as a table fowl I con- 
aider it unsurpassed by any. except perhaps the 
game; but the three qualities combined, riz.: 
quantity of eggs laid, quality of flesh together with 
size, and early maturity, recommend the Langah an 
breed as the one to be adopted where a few hand - 
some fowls for profit and domestio purposes are to 
be kept.— Bangy. 

Nest Boxes lor Hens.—The larger breeds, such 
as Cochins and Brahmas, should oertainly have their 
nesta at all events near the ground. For the smaller 
breeds it doee not so much matter, though I always 
prefer them as low as possible. The most important 
thing is to keep them clean and dry, with plenty of 
good straw changed frequently.—J. A. A. R. 

Egga with Pale Yolks.—What is the oause of 
fowls producing eggs the yolks of which are 
exceedingly paler My duoks’ egg* are of the same 
hue. Is there any and what remedy for this P— 
W. G. 


Leghorn and Langshan Fowls.—Where can 
these be obtained ?— W. F. and Otheks. 


for Fowls.—A mixture of equal quantities 
of Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, and Indian Corn 
morning and evening, with a feed of warm Potatoes 
and meal daring the day, and any other kitchen 
refuse there is to spare. 


THE HOME FARM.* 

I have been very busy this week Barley sowing, 
land working well, owing principally to the ex¬ 
ceptionally good state I had it in during the 
winter, having got it into good, big, well-made 
rows (ridged is, I believe, the gardener's ex¬ 
pression) the latter part of autumn. I am very 
thankful for the push I made at that particular 
time; it has saved ns an immense quantity ol 
horse labour this spring, to say nothing of the 
superiority of our Swedes over those of our 
neighbours, who let theirs remain in until 
bad weather came, when they were prevented 
from getting on to the land at all. What mis¬ 
taken economy J to gain a doubtful pound 
they risk a certain hundredweight. They have 
stood as in good need, and I am sorry that 
another week or ten days will finish them ; bnt 
our stock has been exceptionally heavy and the 
winter unusually severe, young things especially 
requiring extra large feeds to keep them going 
in the right direction. Our Mangolds were not 
a heavy crop, but, what was very exceptional, 
they were regular and have kept well. I 
purpose mixing the last few tons of Swedes 
with Mangolds, so as to bring the change of 
food to the animals gradually. 

Should the weather continue bright and sharp, 
such as we are having now, I purpose taking a 
week or so from Oat sowing to cross plough and 
well harrow with the Scotch harrow (the best 
harrow out for dirty land) some very dirty land 
I am sorry to say we have been compelled to 
take into our own hands, and which, if well 
done and a suitable season comes, will enable 
me to get a crop of White Turnips; these eaten 
on will go far towards killing the Couch, and 
with the manure from the sheep assist me to 
crow such a White crop as it has not carried 
for some years. Our ewes and lambs are doing 
well, the mortality among the latter being 
almost nil; this I attribute to the superior con¬ 
dition I had the ewes in autumn, and the 
extra variety and quantity of leguminous food 
it has been m my power to give them, thanks 
to the low price such foods have been worth. 
Having a mill of our own has enabled me to give 
it ground fine, rough, and simply cracked ; I 
have also given it,whole, hat they appear to 
like it cracked best. 

I planted some Potatoes in my garden the 
first week in March, patting a good thickness 
of straw over them to protect them. I see 
they are just pricking themselves through. 
Do you think they will take much harm from 
the frost? or would you advise me to give 
them another covering? I should like if pos¬ 
sible to evoid this, as the plot is in front of the 
honse adjoining the road, and would be by no 
means an ornament. I observe with very 
great pleasure that the time has come when 
farmers are breaking through party restrain 
and binding themselves together for the one 
oommon object of improving their condition 
by joining the “Farmers’ Alliance.” This is a 
step in the right direction. Farm Bailiff. 
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BIRDS. 

Parrot Plucking its Feathers.—Parrots, like 
human beings, are subject to illness and petty ail* 
meets and vices; feather picking is one of the 
latter, and is sometimes caused through irritation of 
the skin (see answer to W. A. Reed); sometimes for 
wantof something better to do. Try a course of medi¬ 
cine, such as recommended to the above mentioned 
correspondent, and do all you can to make him for* 
get his evil habit by attracting his attention to a 
more useful occupation. If possible, let him have 
room or large out-door avairy in wnich to fly. 
There is no harm in applying a good insect powder, 
but 1 doubt whether it is insects that trouble 
Eliza's pet.—A. D’A. 

Greenfinch Bald-headed. —It is doubtful 
whether W. A. Reed's bird will recover from its 
baldness until after the moultinglseason, that is if it 
has only been pecked at by other birds, but if the 
baldness arises from disease or weakness, it will be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to remedy it. The 
only thing to be done is to fortify its constitution by 
giving it good nourishing food. Bald places in birds 
and feather picking very frequently arise from an 
irritation of the Bkin, which is caused by internal 
derangement, the latter generally caused by unsuit¬ 
able food or treatment. Therefore a tonic medioine 
should be given in coni unction with an aperient.— 
A. D’A. 

Breeding Finches.—All the British finches will 
breed in aviaries, including hedge sparrows, tree and 
house sparrows, and wagtails. The bullfinch, greenfinch, 
and siskin are the only birds that I know of which will 
breed in cages.— J. H. Veer all. 


BBSS. 

Putting Bees in Bar-framed Hives. 
—I have some new bar-framed hives that I am 
desirous of putting my bees in as soon as they 
swarm, but I am at a loss how to do it. Should 
I take the frames out, and replace them after 
patting the swarm in ? or should I take the 
swarm in a straw hive, and then drive them to 
the bar-frame hive ? I should be glad to learn 
a better way than either of these, and shall be 
thankful for any information.—A Weaver. 

Beee in Winter.— I would inform Thos. Leithford 
and all my bee-keeping friends that the advice they have 
from me will be both old and new, sound and useful. 
Did I not practise the stopping the entrance of my own 
hives when snow is on the ground, I should not advise 
others to do so. All my hives were stopped up the 
whole of the late severe weather; not a single bee Is 
lost or a stock injured, but all healthy and strong. 
Many bee-keepers stop them up and store them away in 
cellars and dark rooms all the winter. What does Thos. 
Leithford think of that T—Aplari. 

Obtaining Bees.—“ W. L.,” Notts, can obtain as 
many swarms as he may require of Neighbour & Sons, 127, 
High Holborn, London, if he cannot get them nearer 
home.—H. P. 


THE1 HOUSEHOLD, 


Brewing for 'Home Use. — Either 
41 Experto Crede,” in Gardening!,. March 26, 
makes a mistake, or I have been overcharged by 
the exciseman. I brew for my own household 
consumption, and I live in a house rated at 
more than £10 a year, but I am not 
charged 6s. 3d. per barrel duty, but I am 
charged malt tax at the rate of 25s. per quarter 
on aU the malt I use. I do not brew strong 
beer, bat I cannot get more than 120 gals, of 
beer from a quarter of malt, so that the exist¬ 
ing malt tax costs me 25s. for every 120 gals, 
of beer I brew; when, as if I paid beer duty 
according to your correspondent’s scale, I 
should pay 25s. on each 144 gals, brewed. I 
think “ Experto Crede ” must be mistaken, as 
I have written to the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer on the subject, and gather from bis 
reply that since the so-called repeal of the malt 
tax a very considerably heavier malt tax is ex¬ 
acted from all private brewers, as well as the 
new 6s. license, which in my case adds about 
6d. per quarter to the malt I use.—A Tenant 
Farmer. 

G-reen Gooseberries for Tarts.— Fill 
very clean, dry, wide-necked bottles with 
Gooseberries, picked the same day, in dry 
weather, and just before they have attained 
their full size. Wrap a little hay round each 
bottle, and set them up to their necks in a 
boiler of cold water, which should be brought 
very gradually to boil; a little hay must be 
put in the bottom of the boiler, and the bottles 
fixed firmly. Let the fruit simmer gentlv until 
it appears shrunken and perfectly scalded, then 
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take out the bbttles, and fill np as many as 
yon can quite full with some of the cooked 
Gooseberries — it is generally necessary to 
sacrifice one of the bottles in doing this, taking 
care not to break the fruit. Directly the bottles 
are full of Gooseberries, pour boiling water 
into the bottles up to the brims, else they will 
mildew. Tie bladder over the tops immediately, 
and keep the bottles in a dry, cool place. 
When the Gooseberries are used, pour off the 
greater part of the water, and add the same 
sugar as for fresh fruit, of which they onght to 
have the same flavonr and appearance. Pre¬ 
pared in this way. Gooseberries are perfectly 
wholesome, and will keep well until the fruit 
comes in again.—L. J. W. 

Eggs with Sorrel.— Boil the Sorrel til 1 
tender ; strain and press out the water ; set it 
on the fire in a saucepan with some batter, stir¬ 
ring it a few minntes, and lay it on buttered 
toast with poached eggs. 

Eggs with Asparagus.— Six eggs, two 
ounces of butter, half a hundred of Asparagus, 
and four tablespoonfuls of cream. Beat the 
eggs well; put them in a stew-pan, with the 
cream, butter, salt, pepper, and the Asparagus, 
previously boiled till tender, but not too soft, 
and cut in small pieces about the size of fine 
peas; stir all together on a slow fire till it 
becomes thick, ana Berve immediately on toast, 
cut in small square pieces. 

Soups in Winter. —In winter time theie 
is nothing better than a brimming basin of good 
soup—nothing better for a family dinner where 
there are children than a tureen* of well-made 
mutton broth or beef soup. To make good soup 
the saucepan or boiler in which it is made should 
be- as clean as possible, the meat fresh and good, 
the vegetables and herbs fresh too (unless they 
be dried), free from any incipient decay, ana 
well washed. The cook Bhould have learnt by 
experience how to choose her materials and pre¬ 
pare them for the work in hand, and while the 
soup is boiling, nose and tongue should be on 
the alert to tell, by the aroma it sends forth, 
when it is ready for table, and by tasting, to 
add just so much seasoning in the shape of 
pepper and salt as shall render it perfect. Meat 
for soaps Bhould be put on the fire in cold soft 
water, the better to extract its juices; on 
the contrary, meat to be boiled for table should 
be put on in hot water, as this causes the outer 
surface of the meat to contract, and by that 
means retain the juices. —Housekeeper. 

Trichinosis in Pork.— The French Government 
has forbidden the importation of pork from the 
United States, on account of the prevalence of trich¬ 
inosis ; and a similar prohibition has also been issued 
by Russia,Spain,Italy, Austria,Portugal, and Greece. 
The pig is very frequently the subject of trichinosis, 
being liable to swallow the encapsuled worms in 
uiany ways, and its flesh often contains the encap- 
suled worms in great numbers. Among human 
beings the chiefjsufferers have been the Germans, in 
consequence of their practice of eating swine’s flesh 
uncooked, in spiced sausage and other forms. It 
has happened more than once that a pig has been 
driven into a German village, has been sold and 
killed there, that its flesh has been pretty generally 
distributed among the inhabitants, ana that in a 
short time there has been no survivor of the deadly 
feast.— Times. 

Repairing Tin-ware. —We mend all our own tin¬ 
ware, from fixing a leaky pan to putting a spout on 
the tea kettle, both as, a matter of convenience and 
economy. We used to do the work with a pair of 
tongs heated to melt the solder. Now we have a tin¬ 
ner’s iron (which is not iron at all, but copper; but what’s 
In a name T). Our outfit consists of the iron t a bar of 
solder, a lump of resin, and an old knife for a 
scraper. Sometimes we use muriatic acid in place of 
the resin, but il the articles to be repaired are not too 
much worn, or hare been well scraped around the leak 
or broken place, the resin—which should be rubbed on 
before the solder Is applied—will answer as well. To 
make repairs which will look as well as those done at 
the shops requires practice, but by having the iron 
heated just enough to melt the solder readily, holding 
it—If you are a novice-directly over the place to be 
mended while it melts, even a child can do it very well 
How much better to fix pans and the like In this way 
than to stop the leaks with putty or beeswax, as is often 
done {—Rural New Yorker. 

Killing Rats.— Take fresh lean beef, cut it 
into dice about fin. square. Split each of these 
dice so that it will open like a book ; in each 
put white arsenic in quantity the size of a 
kernel of wheatj shut the pieces together and 
press tightly. Lay these pieces at night 
where the rats abound, shutting up the cats. 
Three or four pounds of beef will destroy a 
hundred rats. Before touching the meat to 
cut it up, wash the bands in a basin of water 


in which a piece of meat has been rinsed. II 
the rats are old and wary, feed them with some 
meat for two or three days previous to giving 
the poison. If any pieces of poisoned meat are 
left, burn them the next morning. — Country 
Gentleman. 


A CISTERN FILTER. 

Mr. R. Morton, Alleghany Co., Pa., describes 
in the American Agriculturist a filter for a com¬ 
mon cistern which he has made for his own use, 
and claims is simple, effective, and cannot get 
out of order. A cistern with the filter con¬ 
structed and in use is shown in cross section in 
figure 1, made from Mr. M.’s sketch. In con¬ 
structing the cistern and filter, Mr. M. writes : 
“ Dig a sub-bottom 6, about 18 in. deep and 
36 in. wide ; brick and cement it as in other 
parts of the cistern. Set a section of 12-in. 
sewer pipe in the centre of this sub-bottom, 
with bits of stone 1 in. thick at intervals 
for the pipe to rest on. A layer of 12 in. 



of clean sand is put in the sub-bottom, both in¬ 
side and outside of the pipe ; 4 in. of clean 
charcoal is put upon the sand, and the balance 
of the bottom is filled with gravel outside of the 
pipe, and with sand on the inside. Another 
piece of sewer pipe is placed on the top of the 
nrst one, and the joint cemented carefully. This- 
second section may be a ‘ reducer,’ as shown in 
the engraving. The perpendicular walls of the 
filter should be built one brick higher than the 
floor of the cistern proper, that the sediment 
may not be drawn into the filter. The same 
end may be obtained by having the bottom of the 
cistern slope away from the filter, as shown in figure 



2. It will be seen that the water, in getting 
into the sewer pipe, must pass down through 
4 in. of coarse sand or gravel, 4 in. of charcoal, 
12 in. of sand, and np again through the same 
thickness of eaoh material. The depth and 
arrangement of filtering material may be left 
somewhat to the judgment of the builder of 
the cistern. I know it will work well and in¬ 
sure perfect purification of the water. The 
material will not shift or get oat of order for 
years. When sewer pipes are scarce bricks 
can be used in their place.” 
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THE DOVASTON YEW. 


Preparation of the Soil.— As the chalk 
rock retains moisture, deep rooting plants are 
sure to push their root fibres into it in search 
of water; where the soil is less than 3 ft. 
deep, and shrubs and trees are to be planted, 
the soil should be removed and some depth 
of the rock broken up and mixed with 
manure, and clay or loam, if possible, and the 
surface soil replaced. Good crops of Barley and 
Oats can be thrown on steep chalk slopes where 
there is no soil to speak of with the help of 
manure and good cultivation ; and where grain 
crops can be grown a garden can always be 
formed. Those who live at the sea-side should 
remember that sea-weed is one of the very best 
manures. 

Arrangement of the Garden.— Un¬ 
less expansive lawns are particularly wanted, 
considerable beds .of shrubs and trees should be 
planted ; these retain moisture both in earth and 
aii, which can often be seen rising invisible 
form. A farmer on the Downs used to make the 
remark, “We shall have rain ; there’s that 
charcoal-burner at work in so-and-so’s wood—” 


well on chalk : Common Euonymus: this 
grows rather quickly to a good size ; Box, of 
many kinds ; Aucuba japonica, Cistus, Crataegus 
pyracantha, Furze, Laurustinus, Almond, Birch, 
Thorns of many kinds ; Brooms, Laburnums, 
and Cytisus of many kinds ; Ribes, Cypresses, 
Yews of several sorts. Three good growing 
trees for a chalk soil are the Ailantus, tho 
Sumach, and the Beech ; the first two, however, 
are apt to be troublesome, through throwing up 
suckers from the root; while the Beech kills 
everything which grows underneath it. All the 
Plane family do well, and bush fruits answer 
with liberal supplies of manure. 

Flowering Plants.— Roses do not answer 
well on chalk ; standards or dwarfs on the Brier 
are especially unsuitable; if they are wanted, a 
special deep well manured bed should be pre¬ 
pared for them, and the plants procured either 
on the Manetti or on their own roots. F^licite 
Perpetue answers fairly well as a climber, and 
the old-fashioned Roses descended from the 
old white make nice bushes, but few of the 
Perpetuals suit without a special soil. The 
Tea Roses might 
be more likely to 
answer with plenti¬ 
ful mulchings. The 
Clematis family 
may be used in 
every form pos¬ 
sible, as pillars, 
arches, and bed- 
ders, &c. Wall¬ 
flowers take their 
proper character 
as perennial ever¬ 
green shrubs, and 
form dense round 
bushes. Antirr- 
hinums make a 
grand display, and 
show themselves at 
gMjiffSfo, their best; if the 

flower - stems are 
cut down, the 
‘ v * moment they have 

done flowering, the 
fcJjftXv plants will flower 

k . several times in a 

season. Bulbons and 
rhizomatous rooted 
plants mostly do 

ing bulbs * of all 
kinds —Anemones, 
Ranunculus, bul- 
^ bous Iris, such as 

English and Span- 
(BSSsas. ish Iris, Iris Susi- 

'' ana, German Iris, 

Gladioli, Lilies, 
Alstroemeria, and 
Agapanthus. In 
well manured 
ground, Carnations 
make an amazing display. The perpetual 
kinds make great bushes if raised from seed, 
and pricked out where they are to remain. 
Pinks also do well. Hollyhocks make a grand 
display as the plants grow to a good size ; they 
must have good cultivation or they run back to 
the single flower. Chrysanthemums do well, 
but must be mulched in hot weather. The 
Meconopsis family, a genius allied to the Poppy, 
are said to answer well. (Enothera Drummondi 
and CEnothera macrocarpa are two good Even¬ 
ing Primroses. Succulents and rock plants are 
particularly suitable,as they require little water, 
and may be planted in any dry border, where 
many of them will quickly form large patches. 
Of biennials, Sweet Williams and Canterbury 
Bells do well; in fact, all the Campanulas do, 
especially treated as once flowering plants. 
Foxgloves are also very showy; they do best 
dose to walls or fences. Indian and Japanese 
Pinks may be treated as biennials. All spring 
flowering annuals should be sown in the 
autumn; of summer flowering annuals, the 
following make pretty patches : Saponaria, Bar- 


This is a variety of the well-known common 
Yew (Taxus baccata). It differs from it only 
in having a more branching, symmetrical habit, 
and its branches being pendent. As a single 
specimen the Dovaston Yew is one of the best 
of hardy evergreen trees. There is a variegated 
variety of it which is also well worth atten¬ 
tion. According to Loudon’s “Arboretum 
Britannicum,” the correct history of Taxus 
baccata Dovastoniana, or Dovaston Yew, is 
as follows : “ John Dovaston, a man without 
education, but of unwearied industry and in¬ 
genuity, had with his own hands sunk a well, 
and constructed and placed a pump in it; and 
the soil being light and sandy it continually 
fell in. He secured it with wooden boards, 
but, perceiving their speedy decay, he planted 
near to the well a Yew tree, which he bought of 
a cobbler for 6d., rightly judging that the fibrous 
matting tendency of the Yew roots would hold 
up the soil. They did so, and, independently 
of its utility, the Yew grew into a tree of the 
most extraordinary 
and 8 triki n g 
beauty, spreading 
horizontally all 
round, with a 
single aspiring lea¬ 
der to a great 
height, each branch 
in every direction 
dangling in tressy 
verdure down¬ 
wards, the lower 
ones to tho very 
ground, pendulous 
and playful as the 
most graceful 
Birch or Weeping 
Willow, and visibly 

feeblest breath of 
sur^mer^air. ^ ^Its 

sequence it makes 
a splendid appear¬ 
ance at sunrise. 

The accompanying 
ill ustration, though 

give some idea of 
its beauty. 

The Dovaston 
Yew should of 
course be used only 
as an isolated spe¬ 
cimen, but the 
common kinds may 
be, and often are, 
employed for form¬ 
ing hedges, bowers, &c. They may be clipped or 
tied in to any shape, and there is no evergreen 
tree which so rapidly forms a thick and effec¬ 
tive shelter as the common Yew. It is often 
mixed with common Holly, as the latter, being 
stiffer than the Yew, helps to make the hedge 
resist strong winds. Hedges made only of Yew 
usually require staking. 


The Dovaston Yew (Taxus baccata Dovastoniana). 


the charcoal-burnor being a thin film of blue 
mist rising from the trees as from a smother. 
A beautiful and interesting feature would be a 

f enuino Kentish coppice, on a small scale, of 
lazel, Cob-nuts, Mountain Ash, and Birch, 
planted thickly, the ground in the thickest 
parts being carpeted with double and single 
Wood Anemones and Wood Sorrel, and with 
Scillas where the trees were thinner ; while the 
outskirts may be planted with Spiraea japonica, 
Anemone sylvestris, Anemone japonica, Ane¬ 
mone apennina, Globe Flowers (Trollius), 
Violets, Pansies, Primroses, Primulas, Auri¬ 
culas, and Polyanthuses, which delight in a soil 
enriched with fallen leaves, and a position 
sunny in winter and spring, but shaded from 
the hottest sunshine in summer. One advantage 
of a dry subsoil is the power it gives of growing 
large tribes of plants, which in most soils suffer 
from excess of wet in winter. Quite a feature 
mav be made of beds of bulbous-rooted and of 
rockery plants, and the skirts of shrubberies 
should be principally filled with these. 

Trees and Shrubs.— The following do 


GARDENING ON CHALKISOILS. 

Tub principal requirements for the formation 
of a good garden where the subsoil is chalk are 
a plentiful supply of water, abundance of 
material for mulching in summer, and proper 
preparation of the soil in the first instance. 
Chalk is poisonous to few plants besides the 
Rhododendron, but it readily absorbs water, 
and gives out little until completely saturated ; 
hence the soil resting on it is inclined to be dry 
at all seasons, and, being often very thin, is 
liable to become parched in hot, rainless 
weather. 
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tonia, Eschscholtzia, Vuwaria, Godetia, Clarkia, 
Nolana, Oxalis, Poppies, and Nasturtiums; 
there are several varieties of each. Of half 
hardy annuals, Portalacas and Petunias are 
the most suitable, and may be planted as 
edgings everywhere. With good cultivation, 
Phlox Drummondi, Asters, Zinnias, Stocks, 
and Marvel of Peru will prove a good invest¬ 
ment. Of olimbing annuals, the Tropaeolum 
family planted in poor soil, and the Convol¬ 
vulus with richer cultivation, are the best. 
Sweet Peas do in a showery season, but in a 
rain'ess summer they are not worth growing. 

J. D. 


FLOWERS. 


NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 
Antirrhinums. —Plants obtained from 
seed sown in August last should now be planted 
out to bloom early in summer; and those got 
from seed sown now in a gentle heat would suc¬ 
ceed them by flowering in September. The Tom 
Thumb varieties are very pretty indeed, forming 
neat little tufts when in bloom, but they should 
be raised from seed each year, as the two-year- 
old plants make taller growth. 

Anemones require an open and not too 
wet a position; they do well in a deep, rich, 
loamy soil on the gravel. Beginners would do 
well to commence with some of the pretty 
Dutch varieties, double and single, which are 
well worth attention, and not too high in 
price. 

Aubrietias are now charmingly effective 
where grown in masses. Well - established 
patches will bloom well in almost any soil, and they 
bear the exposure of winter and heat of summer 
with but little injury. The best form met with 
is A. Eyresi, a kind with large, bluish-purple 
flowers. Arabis albida and Alyssum saxatile 
compactum, used in conjuction with the Aubrie¬ 
tias m spring, make an effective display. 

Wallflowers. —Among Wallflowers the two 
best are the Belvoir Dwarf Yellow and the rich 
dark Co vent Garden variety; Young’s Blood 
Red and Golden Tom Thumb are both also very 
showy. Wallflowers are frequently sown too 
late; instead of the seed being in the ground in 
April, it is not sown till Jnne and July, much 
too late to get good plants by autumn. The old 
double dark and double German Wallflowers 
will soon be in bloom in cottage gardens, and 
the double German varieties are also well worth 
culture. Some of the single German varieties 
are very pretty, such as those with purple and 
blue shades. 

Ixiaa and Sparaxls.— These beautiful 
Cape bulbs will now be coming into bloom 
where grown in pots in a moderately warm or 
cold greenhouse. I have seen them grown 
twenty in a pot well-drained, the bulbs being 
potted in a mixture of sandy peat, leaf-mould, 
and a a little loam. If potted in October, the 
soil should be slightly moist, and the pots 
placed in a cold frame or house, and kept there 
till the foliagej is 4 in. or 5 in. in he ight; they 
should then be taken into the greenhouse to 
bloom. Cyclobothras and Babianas, treated in 
the same way, are also very pretty. 

Hollyhocks. —Choice named varieties, that 
have been wintered in pots, should be planted 
out at the end of this month, or early in May. 
Some cultivators recommend planting in well- 
manured trenches, so that the plants can be 
freely watered in dry weather, as the best 
preservative against . the Hollyhock fungus. 
Hollyhocks that were planted out last autumn 
are now commencing to make strong growth ; 
the soil should be stirred about them, and when 
dry weather sets in a mulching of short manure 
about the roots will be of great benefit to them. 
The stronger and more freely the plants grow 
the greater is their power to resist disease. 

Pansies and Violas. —Seedlings, raised 
in autumn and planted out in February, are 
now coming into flower, and they will now 
bio >m throughout a great portion of the summer; 
they will be greatly benefited byagood soaking of 
water in June, when the'weather is dry, and 
then a top-dressing of soil, such as the siftings 
from a potting bench. Some seed should also 
be sown now to yield a supply of plants to 
flower late in the summer and autumn. A 
variety, named Royal Blue, is very effective in 


the open air; its habit of growth is dwarf, dense, 
and spreading, and there is a great profusion of 
bloom. It is one of the earliest of the blue 
varieties, and will quite supersede the old 
Cliveden Blue in the spring dower garden. 


Lilies for Mixed Border.— For border 
decoration the beet are Lilium candidum (the 
old white) and its double purple-striped 
varieties; Lilium auratum, L. chalcedonicum, 
scarlet, L. exoelsum, cream coloured, L. cana- 
denae, yellow, and L. tigrinum, orange, with 
its deeper-coloured varieties, Fortunei and 
splendens. The most effective arrangement 
would be to dig out circles of about 5 ft. across 
and 2 ft, deep, filling them with a compost of 
mellow sandy loam and rotted turf, peat, leaf- 
mould, or manure rotted to powder, planting 
three or four bulbs of each sort in each circle. 
By this arrangement a succession of bloom 
would be kept up in each dump. The soil 
should be well drained.—J. D. 

Camellias in the Open Air.— Having 
been struck with articles in Gardening upon 
growing Camellias in the open, I last autumn 
planted out three of these plants. Saving that 
a few of the lower leaves, which were for some 
time buried in snow, have turned a little brown, 
the plants look none the worse for the winter, 
and every bit as bright and healthy as when put 
out, though the thermometer has registered severe 
frosts in this neighbourhood, sometimes below 
zero ; indeed, I think the Camellias have suf¬ 
fered even less than the Laurels and other hardy 
shrubs. The cold has not even affected the 
flower buds.—T. T., Betchworth. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai- 
maison. —This is a very useful plant for 
winter or early spring flowering ; for the green¬ 
house or room decoration its sweet-scented 
flowers make it quite a favourite plant. In 
vases in rooms it seems to do much better than 
most plants. If pipings are taken from plants 
now and grown on during the summer they will 
make vexy useful plants lor flowering next win¬ 
ter.—J. W. 

Dog's-tooth Violets. —These thrive best 
in warm sandy soils; indeed, the beautiful 
European kind, the finest of all, is only seen 
in perfection in warm soils. It will grow in any 
kind of soil, but on cold clays one must fre¬ 
quently be content with the beauty of the leaf 
only, as the blossoms are not formed. Where 
olay soil occurs naturally, it is best to grow the 
plant in prepared soil, in a raised position, in 
the lower parts of the rock-garden or hardy 
Fernery. Where sandy peat or free loam 
admits of its thriving perfectly, the Dog’s-tooth 
Violet should be abundantly grown, among the 
bulbous flowers that bloom in early spring, and 
it will look well either in clumps or small beds, 
or as a carpet beneath choice American shrubs 
in peat soil. The leaves die down more rapidly 
than those of most bulbs, and care should be 
taken that it is not injured by accidental dis¬ 
turbance. As a carpeting plant to small beds 
of choice growing shrubs, it would probably be 
as little liable to accidental destruction as in 
any other position. The roots of this plant 
suffer from being kept dry; and, therefore, 
they should, when taken up for any purpose, 
and not replanted soon, be stored in Cocoa fibre 
or wet sand. The following varieties are in 
cultivation in hardy plant nurseries : E. Dens- 
oanis album, majus (red-purple), majus roseam 
(rose-purple), majus album (white, bottom of 
flower brown), and passiflora (light purple, 
shading to blue). 

Gladioli in Trenches. —I prepare these 
as follows : I commence by opening trenches, 
the same as for Celery, about 15 in. deep, 12 in. 
wide, and 2 ft. apart. I then put 5 in. or 6 in. 
of well rotted manure from an old hot-bed 
in the bottom of the trenches, with 2 in. of 
earth and 2 in. of sea sand. I then place 
the bulbs about 15 in. apart on the sand, 
and cover them with 2 in. more of the 
same material, filling up with the earth taken 
out of the trenches. Formerly, the bulbs used 
to be destroyed by a kind of maggot, and many 
were badly diseased ; but since I have used 
plenty of fresh sea sand, I have not seen a 
diseased bulb or a maggot amongst them. In 
autumn, when the stalks have turned yellow, I 
choose a dry day to take them up, and lay 


them out thinly on the floor of a loft over 
the potting-shed, where they remain until 
planting-time comes round again. I have jnst 
finished planting nearly 300 bulbs in this 
manner.—J. C., Cork. 

I Crown upon Crown.—' 4 J. T.” is right 
in supposing this means two tiers of bells on the 
Crown Impel ial. I have seen it somewhere in 
gardens, and if he cannot procure it otherwise, 
I will endeavour to get a bulb and forward it in 
the autumn. Has he tried Barr and Sugden for 
it ?—A. B. T. 

Hardy Salvias.— The really hardy and at 
the same time showy specimens of Salvia are 
few compared with the large number of half- 
hardy kinds which we possess. One of the 
handsomest of the hardy sorts is S. pratensis, 
an indigenous species which sports into several 
varieties, differing from each other in the colour 
of the flowers, there being alba, rubra, and bi* 
color, of which the subjoined woodcut is a 
representation. Handsomer even than the pre¬ 
ceding is S. sylvestris, the long flower-spikes of 
whioh are deep purple and very showy. The 
well-known S. Sclareaand the variety bracteata 
make noble plants in a mixed border, and so 
does S. Forskohlei, a species similar in habit 
and colour of flowers to the preceding. The 
finest of all is the S. bians. Some of Hie forms 
of the common garden Sage (S. officinalis) are 



Silvery Safe (Salvia patu’a). 


also very pretty, especially the variegated¬ 
leaved kind. T*ne North American S. Pitched, 
a species with intensely blue flowers, is ex¬ 
tremely ornamental, and so is its white-flowered 
variety. There are several other handsome 
species, but they are not sufficiently hardy to 
be recommended for general cultivation. We 
must not, however, omit to mention the pretty 
Purple and Red-topped Clary (S. Horminum), 
a South European annual of easy culture. The 
tufts of coloured bracts terminating each stem 
render it very useful for cutting as well as a 
valuable decorative border plant. The silvery 
Clary (S. patula) is also an excellent border 

{ >lant. It has silvery leaves from 6 in. to 12 in. 
ong which are very ornamental. When allowed 
to spread flat on the ground, seed may be sown 
every spring in patches on banks or borders of 
light sandy soil. 

Grape Hyacinths.— Most of the Grape 
Hyacinths are now in full flower, and many 
of them are very desirable in the mixed border. 
Muscari botryoides is a well known and 
deservedly favourite bulb, and has a distinctly 
dressy appearance from its little white teeth 
on its blue globose clusters. It grows about 
9 in. in height, and is, therefore, very suitable 
for the front line of the border. The varieties 
M. b. pallidum and M. b. album are very 
distinct, and are even more beautiful; the 
former has pale sky-blue clusters, and is at the 
present time one of the prettiest ornaments 
blooming in the garden, hi. Heldreichi re¬ 
sembles M. botryoides, but is finer, both by 
reason of its longer spike of flowers and from 
its larger size; it is now in full bloom. The 
beet known, perhaps, of all the species is the 
old M. racemosum, with its dark purple clusters 
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Mid its strong smell of Plums. Its leaves are 
long and weak, almost lying prostrate on the 
ground, whereas in M. botryoiaea and its varie¬ 
ties they stand boldly erect. We may still 
find M. racemosum in old cottage gardens, and 
it is seen in some few places, growing apparently 
wild, but no doubt has only escaped from some 
adjacent garden. It will hold its own any¬ 
where, and, if permitted, wander all over the 
mixed border, grow ing like a weed and in any 
soil. This plant has a near relative in M. 
commntatum, with blue flowers darkening by 
degrees into purple (whence its name). Quite 
distinct from any of the foregoing is the 
Feather Hyacinth (M. comosum monatrosum), 
growing 1 ft. or more in height; its flowers, 
of a beautiful mauve colour, bear a close 
resemblance to purple feathers, being cut into 
clusters of wavy filaments. Though, compara¬ 
tively speaking, this species is now seldom 
seen, it is in every way Qualified for a place 
in a collection of hardy flowers. M. rnoscha- 
turn should not be omitted from the same col¬ 
lection, though it is not likely to be grown 
for its beauty. It has flowers in clusters, of 
a dirty yellow hue and very inconspicuous, 
but amply atones for its shortcomings in this 
respect bv its delicious fragrance. Another 
sweet-smelling Muscari is M. luteum, the 
flowers of which fade by degrees from a dull 
purplish hue to one of a clear yellow. M. 
armeniacum I have not yet tried, but, from all 
accounts, it must be one of the best. There 
are several other varieties offered in catalogues, 
but I believe the best are the ones I have 
mentioned above. Though coming from the 
south of Europe, they are all perfectly hardy, 
and will grow in any position in ordinary 
garden soil, which should induce everyone to 
cultivate the different species and varieties of 
Muscari.—0. 

Hardy Clematises.— To'grow Clematises 
successfully, so as to insure continuity of bloom, 
we must promote a vigorous growth, and the 
ground should be well drained, if at all wet; 
it should also be deeply wrought, and rendered 
friable; and rotten manure and leaf-mould 
be freely added, raising the beds above the 
ground level, rounding them neatly off towards 
the centre, and planting about 3 ft. apart. This 
it a good time to put out plants from pots, as 
they seldom receive any check if planted now. 
To insure a good effect the first season, it is im¬ 
portant to procure thoroughly-established plants, 
as disappointment often accrues from planting 
weakly plants ; and should it be necessary to 
plant between the Clematises other plants to 
cover the ground the first season, Verbenas are 
beat for that purpose. Timely attention to 
training is necessary ; if that is not attended to, 
Clematises soon become so tangled that it is 
difficult to separate them. Propagation is 
readily effected by means of cuttings at any 
time during the spring months, when cuttings 
may be taken about 3 in. in length, and struck 
in heat under a bell glass. Propagated in this 
manner, I find them to do equally well as 
grafted plants.—O. 

Verbena venosa from Seed.— This is 

much hardier than ordinary Verbenas, and it is 
neither so liable to be injured by mildew' nor to 
be damaged by bad weather. Being of a branch¬ 
ing and wide-spreading habit, it has a grand 
effect in large patches, bound round with some 
contrasting colour ; Mangles variegated Gera¬ 
nium and it associate beautifully together. It is 
easily raised from seed, which should be sown 
four months before the plants are wanted, as 
the seeds frequently take long to germinate. 
The seeds, which are rather small, should be 
saturated in water for twenty-four hours before 
being sown. Fill 6-in. pots, well drained, with 
loam, sand, and leaf-soil ; strew the seed thinly 
over the surface, but do not cover it over, and 
water it through a fine rose to settle it in the 
soil. The pot should then be plunged in a bot¬ 
tom-heat of 75*, and the soil should be constantly 
kept in a moist state. As the seedlings come 
up and form four leaves, they should be lifted 
out carefully to make room for those which may 
follow, and the young plants should be planted 
in pans or boxes about 2 in. apart in much the 
same kind of mixture as that in which the seed 
was sown. If they are then placed in a heat of 
60 a tney will shoot up rapidly, and if stock be 
short, the tops may be taken off and put in as 
cuttings. When once a sufficiency of this plant 



has been raised, it may be retained without 
annually having recourse to seed-sowing. If the 
roots be covered over in the flower-beds with a 
few inches of leaves or manure in autumn, they 
will winter safely ; and if lifted about the 
beginning of February, and started in a heat of 
60°, plenty of cuttings will soon be produced. 
In cases in which it is necessary to lift the roots 
in autumn, they may be placed at once in the 
boxes in which they are to be started, and kept 
in a cool place until the time arrives for putting 
them in heat. In herbaceous borders the roots 
may be allowed to remain for years, but they 
should be protected throughout the winter, or 
they may be injured should the frost be severe. 
—J, M. 

Tulips for Pot Culture.— As a gene¬ 
ral rule it is a difficult thing to have good 
Tulips in pota, and we often see such miserable 
specimens of this plant (so valuable in the early 
spring), that it is worth knowing of some good 
ones which will succeed in either greenhouse 
or rooms. To have a small, yet choice variety 
of tha above, the four kinds that I should re¬ 
commend would be, viz., Vermilion Brilliant, 
yellow and white Pottebakker, Wouverman. 


to cover the glass with a sheet of paper, other¬ 
wise the sun will burn the seedlings, or several 
boxes may be placed one in the other till the 
seeds are well up. I have managed to get Egg 
plants, Tomatoes, Ac., up in a very few days 
already this season, which, otherwise, I must 
go without. Milk tins and preserved lobster 
or similar tins would do just as well.— Cots* 
wold. 


FRUIT. 

IMPROVED PRUNING AND TRAINING 
OF FRUIT TREES.* 

Mr. Simpson’s little book on this subject is 
now published at our office, and, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, we have little to do beyond re¬ 
cording its appearance. We may say that this 
book is an attempt on the part of the author to 
plead for a more free and liberal development of 
the fruit tree in all stages. He Delieves, 
and, as we think, rightly, that our fruit trees 
are too much repressed, too much pruned, too 
much mutilated, and that the old-fashioned 
and common modes of pruning, by which young 
trees are cut back se¬ 
verely and frequently, is 
wrong and needless. 
The following quotation 
explains the thing full 
well from the author's 
point of view :— 


Whits Pottebakker.Tulip 


These are single Tulips, and are all of fine ro¬ 
bust growth, the flowers being well formed and 
of beautiful colours. They should be put into 
5-in. or 6-in. pots, placing three bulbs of the 
same variety in each. When in bloom their 
appearance may be much improved by covering 
the soil with some fresh green Moss. Ver¬ 
milion Brilliant is certainly the best scarlet va¬ 
riety I have ever seen ; the flowers are of such 
a rich hue, and contrast so well with the pale 
green leaves. Wouverman is a beautiful dark 
claret Tulip, a colour very scarce at this time 
of year, and therefore much to be prized. The 
yellow and white Pottebakker are both good 
strong growers, and no one need desire four 
better Tulips for indoor culture than those 
kinds which I have just mentioned.—W. A. G., 
Qlenrar. 


Substitute for a Hotbed.—I have just 
found out, quite accidentally, such a very good 
substitute for a hotbed in raising difficult seeds 
that I venture to send it, hoping it may be of 
service to your readers. I procured some tin 
biscuit boxes, size about 9 in. by 4 in. and 5 in. 
deep ; these were three parts filled with fine 
soil, and covered with a sheet of glass, and 
were then placed full in the sun so that it could 
shine on the side of the box ; this causes the 
earth inside to get quite hot, and as it is kept 
fairly moist is just like a hotbed. It is necessary 


Advantages of 
the Extension Sys¬ 
tem. —The advantages 
of the extension prin¬ 
ciple are that it enables 
the cultivator certainly 
to produce large trees 
and plentiful crops of 
fruit in a short time, and 
years before the same 
can be accomplished by 
any method at present 
practised or recommen¬ 
ded in a general way. It 
is Nature’s plan, and the 
theory of the system 
is that when a tree is 
permitted, under proper 
guidance, to extend 
itself natnrally and to 
grow, it will, in the 
matter of fertility, take 
care of itself ; it will ex¬ 
pend ita energies in the 
production of a tree of 
large size and crops of 
fruit in the shortest 
possible time. In other 
words, the extension 
system is an exhaustive 
process—a way of lun- 
ning the tree out, as it 
were, to fruitfulness by providing natural chan¬ 
nels wherein to expend its force, instead of at¬ 
tempting to dam tnem up by the persistent, but 
half-useless plan of robbing it of its wood and 
foliage almost as fast as these are produced 
—a system of culture which is not quite so bad 
as, but which is allied to, that kina of Chinese 
gardening which cultivates “ ancestral trees ” 
m thumb-pots and alpine gardens in saucers. 
Cultivators have long realised the necessity cf 
checking the vigour of their over-luxuriant 
trees, but they have set the wrong way to work. 
When a groom wishes to reduce a young over¬ 
fed colt to subjection, he resorts to the common- 
sense plan of reducing its diet and giving it 
plenty of work. The gardener copies the groom 
in the first instance, but not in the second. He 
reduces the diet by cutting off a portion of the 
roots; but he, to a great extent, defeats his pur¬ 
pose by, at the same time, reducing the neea for 
them. He cuts off the roots, but he cuts off 
the branches as well, as, for example, when he 
removes two-thirds or more of tne summer's 
growth of a young Peach tree at the same time 
that he lifts the roots and prunes them in order 
to check the former luxuriance. The right way 
would be to curtail the roots and extend the 
branches. This reduces the supplies, but leaves 


• By John Simpson. Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of WhamclilTe, Wortley Hall, Sheffield. London : 
Gardening Office, 37, Southampton 8treet, Covent 
Garden. W.C. 
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the demand unimpaired, and we effect our object 
at once ; and actual practice corroborates this 
in the most convincing manner. The direct 
effect of extension is, however, to obviate the 
necessity of root-pruning to a very great extent 
by keeping the roots fully employed. My con¬ 
ception of the highest development of an exten¬ 
sion trained tree is a tree grafted on the natural 
stock, planted in good sou, and allowed to grow 
and bear as much as it will under skilful gui¬ 
dance, but at the same time I do not under¬ 
rate the importance of such things as dwarf 
stocks and root-pruning, Ac., under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. And this leads me here to 
say a word about dwarfing stocks. The idea 
hitherto has been to aid these by preventing the 
expansion of the scions; but I ask, Would it 
not be a better and more rational plan, and 
more in accordance with the laws of vegetable 
physiology, to tax the stock to the uttermost 
by letting the top grow ? By the persistent 
pinching process, which is a way of growing 
fruits by the dozen and not by the bushel, 
we deprive ourselves of the full benefit 
of the Quince or the Paradise; but if 
we retain every leaf and shoot, we expend 
its energies fully and get all the good of them. 
!The now common “cordon” Apple or Pear 
tree well illustrates the extension principle. If 
we take a maiden Apple tree, with one long 
shoot several feet in length, cut it back to near 
the base, and plant it in good Boil, it will pro¬ 
duce several strong shoots in the year following, 
none of which will be fruitful; but if we leave 
the shoot entire it will extend, at the extreme 
point principally, and the lateral buds will 
form natural fruit buds, which will produce a 
string of fruit the Becond year. Making allow¬ 
ance for the habits of the species, the principle 
is the Bame in the Peach, Plum, Apricot, Cherry, 
Apple and Pear, Ac. 

In relation to the important matter of prun 
ing, training, and cultivation, he treats of the 
whole of our important fruits, out-door and in¬ 
door. We have nothing but praise for the book, 
except that we think the arguments would have 
been more eloquently enforced if three or four 
well-drawn specimens of different trees, trained 
in this well-drawn manner, and in full bearing 
with their age indicated, were shown in it. 


VEGETABLES. 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF GROWING 
TOMATOES. 

Tomatoes, when grown to be fruited out-of-doors, 
should be sown in March or in April, either 
in 6-in. pots or shallow pans, and placed 
in heat. As soon as the young plants are ready 
to handle they should be transplanted, one or 
two into 3-in. pots, in good rich compost. When 
the roots reach the sides of the pots they will 
again require shifting into 6-in. pots, and in 
these they will make strong plants, which, if 

J )roperly hardened off, will be in good condition 
or finally planting out at the latter end of May. 
If it is intended to grow them against a wall, 
it should be one with a south aspect ; they 
like good rich light soil, and should be well 
watered in dry weather throughout the summer. 
If there should be any trace of green fly on the 
plants before they are put into their final quar¬ 
ters, give them a good fumigating, or syringe 
them with weak tobacco water, turning the plants 
on their sides in order to prevent the liquid from 
running down to their roots. Two or three 
shoots from each plant should be trained to the 
wall at about 1 ft. from each other. When in 
full growth they will require particular atten¬ 
tion as regards thinning the shoots and nailing 
them to the wall, and where there is space they 
may be made to look very ornamental. 

The chief point in connection with Tomato 
culture is to pinch off the heads continually at 
the joint above the fruit, for if allowed to pro¬ 
duce two or more eyes before the point of the 
shoot is pinched off, their fertility is impaired. 
If there be not space to spare against a wall for 
a few plants, they will npen and colour their 
fruit well if planted in a single row on the wall 
border in front of the fruit trees, but about 4 ft. 
or 5 ft. from them. The border should have a 
south or west aspect, and the plants should be 
trained to stakes 4ft. or 5 ft. high. As soonas they 
have reached the top of the stakes, they should 
be stopped and kept pinched in. If the young 


fruit set too thickly, it should be properly thin¬ 
ned out, and a portion of the foliage should be 
removed where it shades the fruit. The Orange- 
field is a variety which should be largely 
grown, especially by those who have only small 
gardens. In favoured situations in the sunny 
Bouth Tomatoes may be planted in the same way 
as we would Cauliflowers, and at about the same 
distances apart. They must be trained to stout 
stakes, and if planted in a deep, rich, and 
rather heavy soil they will produce fruit nearly 
from the ground to the bop of the plant. 

Experience teaches us, however, that we must 
not always depend on a crop of fruit from plants 
in the open air. There are exceptional cases in 
favourable localities in which the Tomato will 
grow and produce fruit abundantly, but on the 
north side of the Trent this kind of crop in many 
gardens may be considered a precarious one. 
All, therefore, who have the opportunit;/ should 
grow plants during the summer season after the 
bedding-plants are turned out under glass. I 
have for several years grown a quantity of plants 
in 10-in. pots in a span-roof pit without any 
artificial heat, and from these we have gathered 
sufficient fruit to supply the requirements of a 
large establishment. One summer I plunged 
half-a-dozen Seakale tubs in six lights of a pit 
that had been filled with bedding plants up to 
the end of May. These tubs were about 18 in. 
in diameter and 15 in. deep, and in each tub 
were planted three or four plants, the branches 
of which were trained over the trellis that had 
been occupied by the bedding plants. From 
these were gathered a large quantity of fruit, 
and the crop no doubt would have been doubled 
had the plants been properly stopped at the 
right time. Any vacant space under glass may 
therefore be utilised in this way. The back 
wall of a Vinery, Peach-house, orchard-house, 
or the ends of a greenhouse would afford ample 
space for the growth of Tomatoes. 

If grown in a Vinery or Peach-house they 
should not be planted in the border to rob the 
trees of their food, but should be grown in pots 
lOin. or 12 in. in diameter, or in square boxes,and 
well watered with liquid manure. As regards 
the summer treatment of Tomatoes, supposing 
them to be grown in cold pits or in frames 
(which offer the best way of securing a crop of 
fruit in cold districts), they will require care¬ 
fully tying to upright stakes. As soon as they 
have formed their first trusses of bloom, the 
points should be pinched back to two eyes 
beyond the last truss, an operation which must 
be repeated from time to time as fthe plants 
progress in growth. Air must be admitted on 
all favourable occasions throughout all stages of 
their growth, but particularly when the flowers 
begin to expand and the fruit to swell. 

The subsequent management is merely a repe 
tition of that already given, viz., supplying 
abundance of air, keeping them clear of super¬ 
fluous growths, trimming off leaves that interfere 
with and shade the fruit, but at the same times 
preserving as many on the plant as possible, 
tv ing out laterals as they advance, ana giving 
the plants a syringing with pure water after a 
day’s hot sunshine. Under treatment of this 
kind any one may have a good supply of Toma¬ 
toes from the end of July to nearly Christmas. 
Any fruits unripe when the frames or pits are 
required for other purposes may be cut off, with 
a portion of the snoot attached to them, and 
hung up in a greenhouse or any other warm 
room to ripen. R. 


CUCUMBERS OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Situation. —Out-of-door Cucumbers may 
either be grown on the ground or slightly raised 
above it on trellises of various sorts, or they may 
be trained on walls and fences, or other vacant 
places. The surface of the earth is, however, 
perhaps the best position for them, for there 
they have congenial warmth, and the leaves are 
strengthened by the evaporation of moisture 
from the ground. The foliage as well as the 
roots are also readily watered in such a position, 
and the roots are so shaded as to protect them 
from being scorched or scalded by the sun. 
The necessary training, stopping, and cutting of 
the fruit are likewise easily attended to when 
the plants are allowed to ramble freely over the 
surface. Out-of-door Cucumbers are generally 
allowed more freedom of growth than those in 
frames. In the latter, the plants have what 
may be termed a hard time of it; for what 


between fruit-bearing and the pinching back of 
each shoot to the next joint beyond tne fruit, 
they are subjected to a compound pressure. But 
in the open air, as the object in view is a 
quantity of small, crisp, sweet, eatable fruit, 
rather than a few large ones, the plants may be 
very much left to themselves, with the exception 
of a weekly overhaul to cut, water, Ac. Cucum¬ 
bers also do well trained up south or west walla, 
planted either on the top of a few spadesful of 
fermenting materials, or simply in warm borders. 
Well watered, carefully stopped, and trained, 
many of the shorter frame Cucumbers will do 
fairly well in such positions ; whereas the long 
varieties, such as the Stockwood Long Ridge, 
the Long Prickly, Ac., do exceedingly welL 
The plants must be watered freely at the roots 
if placed against a south wall, and should be 
soaked overhead at least once or twice a day. 

Preparing the Soil. —Having chosen a 
sheltered, warm situation in any part of the 
garden, with a southern aspect, remove 1 ft. or 
2 ft. of soil over a surface a yard or so wide, fill 
up the space so formed with some decomposing 
leaves, manure, tan chips, Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
or anything that will generate warmth. Cover 
this over with the soil removed, and either sow 
the seeds on or set plants in this warm bed. 
The latter is by far tne best course, as by this 
means much time is saved, and the heat of the 
artificial bed quickly pushes on the plants. 

Sowing and Planting.—The seeds should 
be sown under glass, if possible, or in some very 
warm place, at least three weeks before this 
growing bed is formed in the open air. As soon 
as the plants have formed a rough leaf beyond 
the two smooth seed leaves, they should be 
potted off eingly and deeply, so as to bury all 
the stem up to the seed leaves. By the 
time the plants have filled a 21-in. pot full of 
roots they will be in the best possible condition 
for planting out on the artificially warmed bed 
already described. After planting, it is a good 
practice to cover the plants over with a bell-glass, 
cloche, or hand-light, or any other kind of glass 
protector, until they get a firm hold of the soiL 
This helps them the sooner into free growth and 
plentiful fruit bearing. But still the glass cover¬ 
ing may be dispensed with. In that case, 
however, it will hardly be safe to plant out until 
the end of June, or if planted earlier, a flower¬ 
pot or old hat-box, or a double paper protector 
had better be placed over them every night until 
all danger from frost is over. One of the sim¬ 
plest protectors for such plants is a wooden box 
6 in. or 8 in. square, and 10 in. or 1 ft. deep, 
with the upper side covered with oiled calico 
drawn tight. But, by planting strong plants 
late, we may dispense with all these coverings; 
and also with tne artificial terrestrial heat, 
although the latter undoubtedly affords a power¬ 
ful stimulus to growth. 

In Pots and Boxes. —Even those who 
have no garden need not despair of growing 
their own Cucumbers for pickling, salad, and 
eating, on a stone yard or balcony. The varieties 
already named, as well as the Short Prickly 
and Cluster Gherkin, may be grown in pots, 
boxes, or vases, and would prove quite as 
interesting, and almost as ornamental, as many 
of the common plants often found in such 
positions. In almost any soil Cucumbers will 
grow, provided it is open and rich enough; 
though, of course, the orthodox mixture of two 
parts of turfy loam and one of rotten manure is 
the best for those in pots and boxes out-of-doors. 
See that the pots ana boxes are well drained, a 
matter even of more importance than the soil, 
for the latter can always be enriched by house 
sewage or manure water. Care must, however, 
be taken not to over-stimulate out-of-door 
Cucumbers, as gross growth is apt to invite 
mildew, one of the greatest enemies to Cucumbers 
in the open air. T. 
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4633.— Oobbett’s Indian Corn.— There 
is no species of Maize or Indian Com bearing the 
above name. The celebrated William Cobbett 
had, among many other notions, an idea that the 
cultivation of Indian Corn would be beneficial to 
farmers and others in this country. He published 
a small work on the subject, setting forth the 
value of the crop in many ways—the green 
leaves, Ac., for feeding cattle, and ultimately 
the dried leaves and stalks for paper-making— 
in proof of which the little work itself was 
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printed on paper made entirely from that mate¬ 
rial. The paper so produced had a very decided 
tinge similar to what is now called “ toned ” 
paper, and appeared to be tough and durable. 
Whether this aubstdnce is still made by paper- 
makers I do not know. For garden purposes 
any corn-chandler or seedsman will supply 
your correspondent with any quantity of seed 
required. The present time is suitable for 
•owing the seed ; but unless the season should 
prove much warmer than our summers have 
been lately, the crop will not ripen. The 
plants, which have a noble appearance in a bed, 
should be about 3 ft. apart.— Typo. 


- I believe that “W. R.” can [pro¬ 
cure Early Minnesota Com of Mr. J. Tomlin, 37, 
Western Road, Ealing. This is considered in 
America to be the best kind. It comes into use 
in September. It can be planted in pots at once, 
and transplanted when 3 in. high. Earth up 
when the plants are 2 ft. high.—G. S. 


Rhubarb Culture. —Rhubarb is the most 
easily cultivated of any vegetable that is grown 
out-of-doors. Only two or three conditions are 
necessary to ensure success. It requires well 
nourished soil, with plenty of room for each 
plant. When in full bearing condition it crops 
freely, but no crop should be gathered the first 
season after planting, as it weakens the roots. 
An acquaintance of mine, who grew Rhubarb 
over 4 ft. long and proportionately thick, made 
a practice of pouring soap-suds and household 
slops on the roots during the whole of the win¬ 
ter when the weather was open. Cover up the 
roots with stable litter, or any properly decayed 
vegetable matter in the winter. Plant Rhubarb 
with the crowns just below the surface any time 
from November till March in an open place not 
shaded at all by trees. There are many varie¬ 
ties each having its own distinct flavour and 
peculiarity of growth. Some are slightly 
earlier than others. There is also a difference 
in the colour of the stems when grown. All 
these particulars may be learned from any first- 
class nurseryman when ordering the plants.— 
G. C. 


Butter Beans and Squashes.— Mr. 
Thomas Harris, 12, Borough, London Bridge, 
offers our readers seeds of the Hubbard 
Squash and the Butter Bean. Of the 
former, Mr. Harris says : “I had one Bample 
weighing perhaps 40 lb., and can speak con¬ 
fidently of its good qualities. It is used in the 
same way as the Vegetable 'Marrow, and also 
instead of or mixed with fruit for pies, Ac. 
It has a rich .orange colour and good flavour, 
and, having a rather thick and hard skin, it 
keeps well through the winter. The Butter 
Bean I have not had an opportunity of tasting, 
but from its appearance and what my American 
friends say there is no doubt it is worth a trial. 
I have also a quantity of Castor Beans, which 
are cultivated in Missouri for the oil. This is 
a handsome foliaged plant and quite hardy. 
Applicants will please say which kinds of seeds 
they Uriah to have, and enclose a stamped 
directed envelope. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


VARIEGATED ADAM’S NEEDLES. 

(YUCCAS.) 

Y. variegata, Y. quadricolor,[and Y. Stokesi, 
all forms of the Aloe-leaved variegated Yucca, 
are amongst the best and most enduring of fine¬ 
leaved greenhouse plants ; the two latter species 
are of comparatively dwarf habit, and are many 
years before they get too large even for a small 
house ; they will succeed well in either peat or 
loam, made sufficiently porous by the addition 
of sand ; they may be increased from suckers, 
which the plants at times, but not always, 
throw up from the root; if these be severed in 
the spring from the parent stock, they will 
generally be found to have some roots ; they 
should be placed singly in pots just large enough 
to hold them, and kept if possible in a little 
warmth until they have commenced growth and 
got established. Any old specimens that have 
got naked and bare at the bottom should have 
their heads taken off early in the season or at 
the present time, removing a few of the bottom 
leaves, inserting in pots sufficiently large to 
hold them, in a mixture of half sand and loam, 
keeping them a little confined until they have 
rooted, but not too moist for fear of causing 
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them to rot; if the portion of stem remaining 
be out into pieoes 1 in. long, and these be put 
half their depth in sandy soil in pots placed in 
a little warmth and kept just moist, they will 
root through the winter, the stump left 
will break up from the bottom, or the stool, 
after heading down, may be allowed to remain, 
when if the roots just receive enough water to 
keep the soil slightly moist, it will break out 
young growths, which, when they have made 
half-a-dozen leaves each, may be taken off with 
a heel and struck singly. Y. filament os a 
variegata is a very distinct and beau¬ 
tiful plant, and although hardy in 
some parts of the kingdom, is never so 
handsome when grown out-of-doors as when in 
a pot under glass, for the leaves in the open air 
are short and erect, whereas when cultivated 
indoors they attain double the length and curve 
in an elegant manner, the plant altogether 
growing much larger than outside. Though 
long in the country, through the great demand 
there has been for it, it is anything but plenti¬ 
ful, afcircumstance in some measure attribut¬ 
able to the majority of people being ignorant as 
to the best mode of propagating it. Any one 
possessing a stout plant should now take it ont 
of the pot, shake away the whole of the soil, and 
then remove all the strongest leaves, cutting 
them clean away from the underground stem. 
The thicker roots should then be cut up into 
pieces 1 in. in length, and inserted 1 in. apart in 
pots drained and filled with a mixture of half 
sand or loam, or sand and peat, dibbling them 
in so as to leave nothing above the surface except 
the extreme upper end; they should then be 
gently watered and at once placed in a moderate 
notbed, or in any house or pit where they will 
be kept a little warm ; in the course of a couple 
of months they will commence growth, forming 
small crowns, at the same time making root- 
fibres; they may thus be kept on growing 
through the autumn, when they should be moved 
singly into small pots, or if there be not the 
means of keeping them during the winter in a 
temperature of 50° or 60°, they had better not 
be potted until spring. In the course of the 
ensuing summer they will make good plants. 
The old plant thus partially deprived of its 
roots should immediately be placed in the same 
or a smaller pot, and put where it will get a 
little warmth till it is re-established in growth. 


Propagating Bpiphyllums.— This is a 

good time for increasing the stock of these, 
either by grafting on the Pereskia or Cerens, or 
by cuttings on their own roots. Grown in the 
latter way, they are well adapted for filling 
baskets to suspend from the roofs of plant 
houses, positions in which they show themselves 
off to great advantage. Cuttings root readily if 
inserted in sandy soil and placed on any light 
shelf in a plant stove or in a hotbed. Keep the 
soil dry until they begin to emit roots, unless 
they show signs of shrivelling too mnch, when 
a slight watering will be necessary. Although 
Ephipyllums Jwfll grow on almost any of the 
Cactus tribe, the Pereskia forma the most suit¬ 
able stock for them, as they can be worked to 
any height, and be grown either as pyramids or 
standards. Just a slit in the end of the Pereskia, 
with a strong branching piece of Epiphyllum 
placed carefully in it, and secured in that posi¬ 
tion, is all that is required. Before inserting it 
in the top of the stock, the scion should be cnt 
in the shape of a wedge, corresponding in length 
with the slit made to receive it. This should be 
about 1 in., and when placed and tied round, it 
should be bound up with Moss to keep the cut 
parts from light and air. Thus treated, both 
stock and scion quickly unite and form useful 
compact heads that, when in bloom, are objects 
of great beauty. To form pyramids, the scions 
should be inserted at equal distances apart np 
the stem of the Pereskia, say about 4 in. asunder 
on the different sides of the stock, so that the 
grafts do not form regular rows. Make a slight 
cut in the stock in a downward direction, extends 
ing nearly 1 in. in length, and in this insert the 
scion, which may be secured in its position by 
thrusting one of the spines of the Pereskia 
through it and the cut part, so as to keep them 
close together until they have become united. 
The whole of the stem should then be bound up 
with Moss, and kept well syringed to keep the 
grass plump and fresh. Any old plants of 
Epiphyllnms that have grown too large or that 


are irregular in shape may now be reduced or 
regulated. This may be done by breaking the 
branches at a joint, or pruning them out with a 
knife. Either way the plants may be reduced, 
thinned, or regulated to any size or shape 
desired, after which, if placed in brisk, moist 
heat, they soon break again from the tips, and 
produce a great number of young shoots that, if 
well-ripened, are sure to flower from every tip. 
Any plants treated as above should, as soon as 
they begin to break, be partly shaken out 
from th3 old soil, and be re-potted in some good 
fresh fibry loam and rotten manure ; the latter 
in the proportion of an eighth. Epiphyllums, 
like most other plants, pay for liberal cultivation, 
although at one time all Cacti were limited to a 
very spare diet, consisting principally of old 
mortar rubbish, given with the erroneous idea 
that such treatment induced a free-flowering 
habit. This can always be brought about by 
full exposure to the sun and light after growth 
is complete, and by limiting the supply of water 
at the root, so as to assist in ripening and matur¬ 
ing the succulent shoots.—J. S. 

Cinerarias. —I am surprised to see in 
Gardening Illustrated of March 19 that an 
amateur like myself, who seems to be very sue* . 
cessful [with his greenhouse generally, should 
look upon the cultivation of Cinerarias as hope¬ 
less. I have a lean-to greenhouse 26 ft. by 16 ft., 
with a south and west aspeot. It depends 
entirely for what little heat it gets on a hot air 
fine placed at the back of the kitchen range. 
For a few weeks daring the intense frost this 
winter I placed a three-burner oil stove (oost 
£1 9s.) in the house at night, and was thus able 
to keep up the temperature to 40°. My Cine¬ 
rarias were never injured in the least by the 
frost, and are now a mass of bloom and the 
admiration of all. The flowers are large, and 
on many plants number over 100. As regards 
treatment, they were repotted three times, 
had plenty of liquid manure, and had the 
green fly carefully kept off by frequently spong¬ 
ing and syringing the foliage with lukewarm 
water.— Experientia Docet. 

Daphne indlca. —The deliciously-perfumed 
flowers of the Daphne indica are held in the 
highest esteem, and yet there are few gardens 
in which the plant is cultivated to the full extent 
of its merits. Where an increase of stock is 
desired, the present is a good time for grafting; 
or cuttings taken off with a heel will root readily 
in heat under a bell-glass, or close propagating 
box. The Spurge Laurel (Daphne laureola) is a 
suitable Btock on which to work it, but as its 
growth is much more free than D. indica, an 
unsightly swelling at the point of union fre¬ 
quently takes place. To obviate this, the scion 
should be placed as low down on the stock as 
possible, that the united parts may be kept 
beneath the soil, when the growth will be more 
regular. Any that require re-potting should 
now receive that attention, after which place tbe 
plants in gentle heat to encourage free growth. 

A good yellow turfy loam is the proper soil to 
pot them in, but as they do best when rather 
confined at the root, unless they are very oare- 
fully watered, a very small shift would suffice. 
Healthy plants that have filled their pots with 
roots will be greatly benefited by a little 
manure-water occasionally while making their 
growth and forming their flower-buds, after 
which it should be discontinued. 


PROPAGATING CAMELLIAS. 

The stock commonly employed for the choice 
kinds of Camellia is the single red, which, being 
endowed with a vigorous constitution, and striking 
freely from cuttings, is the most suitable for the 
purpose. The cuttings should consist of shoots 
of the current season’s growth, taken off about 
the beginning of August, cutting them to three 
joints and inserting them firmly in sandy peat 
in well-drained 6-in. pots, and surfacing the soil 
with silver sand to prevent damping. Water 
gently and place the pots in a cold frame, keep¬ 
ing the same quite close for a few days, and then 
giving every morning a change of air by tilting 
up the light, or when the weather is very warm 
and still by withdrawing it altogether. During 
August ana until the latter end of September a 
cool atmosphere should be maintained around 
them, but snading should not be too much pro¬ 
longed or be unnecessarily heavy, or the foliage 
is apt to turn yellow: A north aspect is the best 
* ir them, as the air there is awaya more or less 
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cool and moisture-laden, and there is but little 
need for shading, a maximum of light being ad- 


Training Camellias.— This is a great 
mistake. The desire of young gardeners to have 
a large plant in as short a period as possible is 
no doubt the cause of the mis-shapen plants that 
are so frequently met with. 1 maintain that 
pruning, and not tying, is the most natural way 
of producing finely shaped plants ; and no mat¬ 
ter what age the Camellia, this operation should 
be performed ; every healthy strong shoot 
should be shortened, and the weak ones cut out. 
In eight places out|of ten, if you don’t find Ca¬ 
mellias lean and lanky, you find them deformed 
and twisted into all sorts of shapes.—C. 

Gleichenias. —These constitute one of the 
most beautiful groups belonging to the whole 
family of Ferns. They should not be sown in 
deep pots, as the fronds rise from slender 
rhizomes that creep near the surface. The 
compost in which they succeed best is one 
capable of retaining its porosity for a long 
time, as, when once established, they do not 
like being disturbed. Fibrous peat, broken up 
into pieces the size of an egg, forms a good 
basis, and to this may be added about one-fifth 
of coarse sandstone grit or well-washed road or 
river sand. The ordinary white sand, so 


in winter, protected from frost. Under this 
treatment they rest in summer, and grow in 
winter. Increase by offsets. Soil, sandy loam, 
fibry peat, and a little dried cow-dung.— Arh- 
tead. 

4697.—Treatment of Gardenias.— 
Propagate from cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
placed in sand under glass, and in a moist bot¬ 
tom-heat. This moist bottom-heat, when grow¬ 
ing and starting in bloom, is the very life of 
all the stove species. Even the greenhouse 
kinds do best when pruned after flowering, 
grown rapidly afterwards (if in a moist atmo¬ 
sphere from decomposing material, such as dung 
and leaves, all the better), hardened off, ana 
ripened by exposure to light and air in autumn, 
rested in a cool and dryish atmosphere in win¬ 
ter, and started into bloom in a moist heat 
again, and then removed to the greenhouse. 
Soil, peat and loam. Summer temperature 60 5 
to 85°, winter 50° to 60°.— Ashtead. 

—Ipomrea rubro coerulea. — This is s 
greenhouse twiner with reddish-blue flowers. Propa¬ 
gate by seed and cutting* of the short side shoots 

E laced in sandy peat under a bell-glass, and in a jood 
ottom-heat. Temperature 6CH to 85° in summer, and 
50* to 00-' in winter.—A shtead. 


m it ted to the cuttings without in any way sub¬ 
jecting them to the sun’s direct influence, an ad¬ 
vantage not to be lightly estimated. By the 
autumn the cuttings will have callused, and by 
the beginning of October they should be re¬ 
moved to, if possible, a structure where the 
average temperature ranges throughout the 
winter at 50°. 
in a cool house, 


_ _, most of them striking, but 

they will not be rooted at such an early 
date as when favoured with a more genial 
atmosphere. They should be placed in a 
or frame, so as to be screened from 
ventilators are opened 
__fluctuations generally. 

Water at all times carefully, for the soil must 

never _!!_1 ’ 

water should never be given to bring it into a 
soddened condition, and admit air freely every 
momini 
callusec 

winter quarters, as then the^slight stimulus of 
artificial warmth during the winter months 
causes the quick formation of roots, so that by 
the month of April at the latest the young plants 
are sufficiently well rooted to admit of being 
potted off into small pots. When, as is often 
recommended should be done, the cuttings are 
put in in September or later they generally re¬ 
main until spring before commencing to form 
callus in which case roots, are not made until 
late in spring, and the young plants lose the 
greater portion of the growing season ; in fact, 
when the production of roots is deferred until 
such a late period, it scarcely worth while 
to pot them off until the following spring, it 
being, in the case of all hard-wooded plants, of 
the im( ortance that they should fill the 
pots with roots by the close of the summer. 

When signs of growth manifest themselves is 
the time to pot them off. Separate the young 
plants carefully and pot them firmly in a nice 
compost of sandy peat with the addition of 
a little leaf-mould. Keep them in a warm 
place, shading from the Bun, but giving 
air freely on fine days until July, when 
they may be placed in a frame or even in 
some sheltered situation in the open air. 
Winter them in a frame or cold structure and 
shift them the following March into 2£-in. pots, 
this time adding a little loam to the compost. 
Treat them as before, and by the month of 
August they will be in good order for the recep¬ 
tion of the graft. Some graft in the spring in 
warmth, but we much prefer the late 
summer, as we consider that at that time the 
union is more readily effected, and the plants 
are in readiness to start away into growth early 
in the year. Much of the success depends upon 
the condition of the stocks, as when they have 
been well grown and free in the wood and active 
in the roots there isa strong flow of sap, which, 
if the operation is nicely performed, induces the 
quick and thorough union of the scion with the 
stock. The grafts are to be taken from healthy 
young shoots, one eye 'above the union being 
sufficient, cutting away about half the leaf at¬ 
tached to it. With a short knife pear away 
a portion of one side of the scion, cutting the 
bottom of squarely. Then make a downward 
cut on the stem of the stock near the soil the 
length of the graft, taking the piece of bark 
and wood out with a clear cross-cut, thus 
leaving, as it were, a kind of ledge for the scion 
to act on. Bring the bark of scion and stock 
close together, tie up tightly, and place in a close 
frame in a shady cool house. Give air every 
morning until they are taken, when they should 
be gradually exposed again to the full air and 
light. J. C. B. 


when favoured with a more genial 
They should be placed in a 


hand-light c._, _ 

draughts when the 
and from atmospheric 


be allowed to become dry, but enough 
water should never be gi' 


The great point is to get the cuttings 
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House and Window Gardening. 


Imantophyllum miniatum.— This is a 
remarkably fine and free-blooming plant, that 
makes a good specimen, when well grown, for 
room or other indoor decoration. It requires 
little attention for several months in the depth 
of winter, and if it be grown freely, and is 
carefully tended in summer, it will stand under 
a stage without injury, and require but little 
water, the frost being excluded. If not over¬ 
potted the previous year, it will, by giving it a 
temperature of about 60° at night, throw up 
its flowers in about three weeks. A plant here 
in an 11-in. pot, treated in this way, has at 
present eight strong flower-stems, which have 
from twelve to seventeen blooms each. Plants 
in 6-in. pots, with half the amount of flower- 
stems, would be, I think, very useful.— 


the root and in the atmosphere, especially when 
growing, but the soil must never bo permitted 
to become water-logged. Insect pests must, as 
a matter of course, be carefully guarded against. 
Green fly is apt to appear on the young fronds 
in the spring, and brown and white scale often 
do great damage unless kept from spreading, as 
it is almost an impossibility to eradicate them 
from large specimens when once they obtain a 
footing. Most of the best kinds are grown by 
Mr. Williams, of Holloway, in a moderately 
warm greenhouse. 

4679. — Tillandsia splendens and 
Hromanthus magnifleus. — Tillandsias 
are stove epiphytes, propagated by division and 
suckers. The weaker kinds do best in very 
shallow baskets of Sphagnum, turfy peat, bro¬ 
ken pots, and charcoal. The stronger growing 
ones may bo potted high in turfy peat, a little 
turfy loam, and charcoal. Winter temperature 
55° to 60°, summer 60° to 80°. Haemanthus 
magnificus is a scarlet-flowered bulbous plant , 
It will live in a border, with a glass covering I 


Shaking the Dead Flowers off 
Camellia Plants.— The practice of shaking 
plants in order to dislodge unsightly or falling 
flowers is very often carried too far, and is the 
cause of much damage. A well-laden Camel¬ 
lia, for example, covered with hundreds of 
splendid blooms, is often treated so roughly in 
this way that, In getting rid of the fading 
flowers, quite as many of those that are still per¬ 
fect are injured, and many a plant in full flower 
is prematurely shaken out of bloom. Moreover, 
when a out flower is required, the choice gene¬ 
rally lies between a bruised one and a newly 
opened bud.—C. ' 


Orchids in Fern Oases.— It maybe in¬ 
teresting to some readers to hear that in a little 
Fern case, which I have built outside a window 
facing south, not 100 yds. from Bond Street, 
London, I have flowered a Sophronitis grandi- 
flora. I have had a little plant of this Orchid 
for nearly two years, and it has only six bulbs, 
two of them being last year’s; both had flowers; 
one flower damped off, the other has come out 
a perfect scarlet, and 1} in. in diameter. This 

S lant was below 32° Fahr. last winter when in 
ud.— Lover of Orchids. 
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Oarrya elliptica for Vase Deco¬ 
ration. —I find cut spikes of this useful in 
early spring, when flowers are scarce, for vase 
decoration. A vase, the centre of which is 
filled with flowers, draped with them has a 
pleasing appearance. This shrub is perfectly 
nardy, but if it is not in a sheltered position, 
frost sometimes injures the catkins. Give it, 
however, a dry soil, a south aspect, and shelter, 
and it will well repay any little trouble that 
may be bestowed on it. On walls and fences in 
cold situations it dees fairly well, but it 


other winter blooming plants to carry on the 
succession of flower, and of these only Chinese 
Primroses and Cinerarias can be got by you from 
seed, and then very imperfectly. Indeed, it is 
better to purchase plants of these, as they must 
first be well grown in proper houses to have 
them fit for a window. Sow a few good annuals 
now for summer bloom, but do not aspire for 
more than your small means—a few pots and a 
window—will give.—A. 

4063 — Flowers for Sunny Window. -Pelargo¬ 
niums, Stocks, Mignonette, and Fuchsias will do very 



succeeds best in the form of a bush, nnd it 
should never be pruned, as by cutting off the 
points of the young wood the bloom is 
destroyed.—W. D., Maidstone. 

4591.—Window Gardening.— It is not 
possible to get plants from seeds sown now to 
flower all through the year. Such a desire is a 
dream not to be realised, except where there 
are greenhouses and plenty of heating power. 
You may sow in your pots Mignonette, Stocks, 
Canary Creeper, Lobelia, Balsams, and other 
summer and autumn blooming annuals, and 
these will give flower up to September ; but 
from thence you need for a succession, Chry¬ 
santhemums. Cyclamens, Chinese Primroses, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Cinerarias, Camellias, and 


well Cover the sides with tho Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
and allow them to trail over.—E. II. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


Fuchsias. 

When full grown these are among the most 
beautiful of plants when in flower, and they 
are, as a rule, of very easy cultivation, but some 
amount of care must be bestowed upon them to 
produce good results in towns, though in the 
country they hardly ever go wrong with ordi¬ 
nary treatment. But all Fuchsias will not grow 
in towns, at least they will not flower, though 
all may be made to make a good leaf growth if 


treated right. But by far the greater number, 
and many of these, unfortunately, the most deli¬ 
cate and beautiful varieties, either hardly ever 
show a bud, or when just upon the point of 
opening these will nearly or quite all drop, in 
spite of all you can do, and you have nothing 
but leaves for your pains. Therefore, the first 
thing to do is to find out what kinds will not 
only grow, but flower freely, and keep their 
buds and flowers on firmly when they are 
shown. 

Varieties. —Of course all the fine-foliaged 
kinds, such as Sunray, Cloth of Gold, Meteor, 
Ac., can be done very well, but the colours do 
not come out quite so bright as in purer air ; 
nevertheless, they often look very well. These 
fine-leaved Fuchsias do better in pots under 
glass or in a sunny window than planted out ; 
the soil must not be too rich, nor more water 
than is needed to keep the plants growing be 
given, or the colours will differ, and the heads 
should have os much sun as possible. Of flowering 
kinds, we can confidently recommend the fol¬ 
lowing : Daniel Lambert, very free flowering 
variety, with red flowers, not very good colour 
or shape, but a great favourite, and suitable for 
town culture. Mrs. Marshall, a fine old kind, 
flowers large, waxy white sepals, bright rose 
corolla, graceful drooping habit. Mrs. Welsh, 
similar to above, but corolla more intense in 
colour. Sedan, bright crimson self-coloured 
flower, corolla opening d la crinoline , graceful 
drooping habit, and without doubt the finest 
town Fuchsia. Try Me O ! fine dark kind, 
dwarf and stiff in growth, a great favourite. 

There are a few others that will do well and 
give more or less flowers with care and if the 

E lants receive no check, but they are not to 
e depended upon, especially where the air is 
bad. Strange as it may appear, we have had a 
few fine blooms from the beautiful double white 
corolla Lucy Finuis, but if you let many blooms 
come on at once, down they come. It is far 
better to thin the buds to four or six on a plant 
than have them all drop. The flowers of this 
variety are so enormous that even a couple are 
very effective, and no plant can carry a great 
number at^one time ; even in the country they 
either drop or come small. Mrs. Bennett, a 
very fine single white and an extraordinary free 
flowerer, does well with care, and so does 
Vainqueur de Puebla, another good double 
white. We have had a few blooms occasion¬ 
ally from Avalanche, but the same remarks 
apply here as to Lucy Finnis. These are about 
all that will do well in smoky districts. It is 
no use attempting the more delicate kinds, and 
it is strauge, but as a rule the newer varieties 
seem to hold their blooms much better than the 
old ones, for we could hardly ever get even a 
single flower to stay on and open of such kinds 
as Venus, Victrix, Dr. Jephson, Marquis of 
Bristol, and the like, though plenty would 
show. 

Raising Young Plants.— Old Fuchsias 
flower more freely than young ones, though the 
individual flowers are not so large. Young side 
shoots, about 3 in. long, taken off with a heel 
any time in summer, will strike freely in pots 
of leaf-mould and sand under a bell-glass, or in 
a case or close frame, or glass-covered box. Use 
the leaf-mould and sand in equal parts, provide 
plenty of drainage, and put about six cuttings 
in a 3-in. pot. Shade from sun, and when 
rooted, pot off singly in 3-in. pots, using the 
same soil with a little loam added. These plants, 
kept through the winter, and shifted as soon as 
they begin to grow into 5-in. pots, using three 
parts loam, one of leaf-mould, one of old rotten 
manure, and some sand, will make a fine show 
during the summer or autumn, or they may 
be planted out into outside window boxes. 

Training. —Some kinds are naturally stiff 
in growth, and make fine pyramids. These 
should have a neat stake put to them when 
needed, and be tied neatly to it, but 
do not tie tight, or you will check the 
flow of sap as the stem swells. If the plants do 
not shoot out sideways when 6 in. or 8 in. high, 
pinch out the top ; this will induce the formation 
of side shoots. Train the uppermost upright, 
and when it has grown C in. or 8 in. more pinch 
out again. This plan will produce a fine 
pyramidal shape, and, if needed, the shoots may 
be tied out to neat stakes stuck iu the pots so 
as to form a regular specimen. When the pots 
in which they are to flower are pretty folLfil 
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roots, give weak liquid manure two or three 
times a week. Soon kinds as Mrs. Marshall, 
The Crinoline, &c., have a naturally drooping 
and straggling habit of growth, and it is usual 
to train these on to a fiat trellis, or loop up the 
main shoots loosely to a central stake, but if 
only one shoot is allowed to develop itself at 
firsthand this is carefully trained upright, and 
the side shoot carefully encouraged and disposed, 
a very good pyramid may be formed ; but even 
then they will droop more and require more 
support than the stiffer-growing kinds. If on a 
fiat trellis, keep one side constantly to the light, 
but if of a pyramidal or tree shape turn the 
plant round frequently, so as to balance the 
growth. The tree shape is very pretty for 
Fuchsias. It is formed by allowing only one 
shoot (the strongest) to rise ; tie this to an up¬ 
right stake and pinch out all side shoots. Do 
not stop or check it at all, but let it run up, 
taking out any flower-buds as soon as they 
show, to a height of 1£ ft. or 2 ft., or more if 
required ; then pinch out the top, and when 
three or four shoots at the top have got 3 in. or 
4 in. long, pinch these again, and so on until a 
good bushy head is formed, without a sign of 
growth from theJower part of stem ; then let it 
flower. 

Situation. —Fuchsias will both flower and 
look much better if kept in a shady window, at 
least in late summer and autumn, and espe¬ 
cially if placed outside, as they are very apt to 
flag and shrivel in hot sunshine, and then the 
blossomsare very liable to fall; besides, the flowers 
develop more perfectly in the ’shade and last 
much longer as well. Yet in winter and spring 
it is better for the plants to have as much air 
and sun as they can bear, so as to harden the 
wood and lay the foundation of a plentiful 
bloom by-and-by. The Fuchsia delignts in a 
moist atmosphere, at least when in growth, and 
is greatly benefited by frequent Byringings 
or sprinklings overhead like a fruit tree. They 
are extremely impatient of checks and draughts, 
so that to do well, the plants, from the time 
they begin to grow till m full flower, should 
never be allowed to want for water, or be too 
much cramped at the root, or suffer in the least 
from green-fly or any other insect pests. They 
should never be moved suddenly from a cold to 
a warm temperature when in growth, or vice 
versa, and when grown inside a window it is 
better not to open the sash at the bottom at all, 
but give air at the top throughout. 

Treatment after Flowering. —When 
done blooming in the autumn, stand the plants, 
or plunge them in a sunny place, and gradually 
withhold water. Keep dry, but not so dry as 
to) allow the stem to shrivel, through the 
winter, and the plants may at this time be 
stowed away in a cellar, or any dark place safe 
from frost. Shorten back the shoots a little in 
autumn, and when they Bhow signs of growth 
in spring prune back pretty closely, more 
or less, according to what you want, do not 
disturb them, but give a little air, light, 
warmth, and moisture, and when the shoots 
are 1£ in. long repot into as small pots as they 
will go, shaking away most of the old soil. 
They may be either flowered in these or shifted 
on again as often as you like up to the end of 
June, but if moved after that will not flower 
much that year. Old plants in very large pots 
need not be repotted every year; a good top- 
dressing in spring is sufficient, and use plenty 
of manure water afterwards. 

Geraniums (zonal Pelargoniums). 

These are the most easily cultivated of any 
class of plants, and also are among the most 
showy. Few diseases and no insects attack 
them. They require verv little attention, and 
once potted and watered occasionally, a good 
plant will continue in flower from May to 
October anywhere, and with a little care you 
may have plants in bloom for even a longer 
period than this. 

Varieties. —There are r now innumerable 
varieties of the zonal Pelargoniums, with 
colours embracing every shade from purest 
white to deepest crimson, and even purple and 
yellow are now very closely approacned. For 
ordinary purposes the fine old bedder Vesuvius, 
with scarlet flowers, is one of the best, as it is 
extremely hardy and free flowering, and pos¬ 
sesses a splendid habit of growth, which is more 
than can be said of some of the newer ones. 


Master Christine is a well-known kind, having 
dull green leaves, with hardly a traoe of a zone 
or horseshoe upon them, and bright pink 
flowers. It is a fine winter bloomer as well, 
especially if an old plant can be had. Madame 
Rudersdorf is, however, about the best pink, 
being only surpassed by the new “ Newland’s 
Mary.” This only came out two or three years 
ago, and is not yet as well known as it should 
be. It is in the way of Christine, but far more 
showy. Among whites, White Clipper is still 
about the best, White Vesuvius not being 
nearly as good as it is represented to be, though 
it is certainly very floriferous. Some of the new 
scarlet and crimson varieties are certainly 
magnificent, the single flowers or “pips ” being 
sometimes 2 in. to 2& in. in diameter, and the 
heads of bloom 6 in. to 8 in. over ; but they 
must have very good cultivation to do anything 
like this, and jtyou cannot expect to get them 
quite so fine in a town. Still, we have nad some 
fine blooms in about as bad a place as could be. 
A few having very large flowers and brilliant 
colours are : Dazzler, Doctor, Dr. Rawson, 
Kleon, Livingstone, Lizzie Brooks, Lord Gifford, 
Marmion, The Shah, and Titania. Jealousy is 
such a high salmon-colour as to very nearly 
approach to yellow, and Guinea is a shade or 
two nearer still. Dr. Denny is quite a bluish- 
purple, with a bright sacrlet spot at the base of 
each of the upper petals. Besides these, there 
are bluish-white, rose, pink, magenta, carmine, 
and an almost infinite variety of other shades 
too numerous to mention. There is another class 
of these favourites which are known as Hybrid 
Nosegays; these carry, enormous heads of bloom, 
and are very intense in colour. A few good 
ones are : Henry Jacoby, Charles Schwind, 
Samuel Plimsoll, and Titania (Pearson's). 

Soil. —Geraniums will grow and flower well 
in almost any soil that is at all worth the name, 
but if really fine specimens are desired a suit¬ 
able compost'! should be employed. About the 
best is, say, three parts of sandy, fibrous loam, 
with one part of well-decayed manure, a very 
little leaf-mould if the loam is at all heavy or 
stiff, and some coarse sand. If the loam is poor 
use only a little manure]; if rich, use more ; and 
if you can get some rough grit or road scrapings, 
and substitute one part of this for one part of 
the loam, the plants will do all the Better. 
Always pot firmly. 

Propagating/— Cuttings of Geraniums 
should be struck in autumn. They will strike 
well in a cold frame or sunny window in August 
or September, but where a quantity is wanted, 
as for bedding, the easiest plan, where cuttings 
can be got so early, is to prepare a bed in an 
open, sunny situation by digging it over, work¬ 
ing some nice leaf-mould in the top, then rake 
it level and fine on the surface, removing all 
large stones, clods of earth, Ac. ; make holes 
witn a dibber 3 in. or 4 in. apart in rows all 
over the bed, and pour a little silver sand into 
each hole for the cutting to rest on. Having 
prepared a sufficient number of good, stocky, 
well-hardened cuttings (those from pot plants 
are preferable), put one into each hole, pressing 
the soil firmly round it, then give a good water¬ 
ing with a rosed pot, and leave them alone till 
the end of September, when they will be found 
to be well rooted, and should be carefnlly lifted 
and planted singly in large 3-in. pots, and in 
these they may be kept till spring. Young 
shoots can also be readily rooted in a gentle 
heat in spring, but the cuttings put in in 
autumn make the best plants always. 

Treatment in Winter and Spring. 
—They should be kept through the winter on a 
greenhouse shelf, or in a sunny window, or any¬ 
where (where there is light, air, and enough 
warmth to keep the frost away. Give only 
just enough water to keep them fresh, especially 
if the temperature is low. If you have several 
cuttings in a pot do not pot them off separately 
until the sun begins to have some power, say in 
March, that is, unless you have warm quarters 
—a stove, or Vinery, or a warm greenhouse 
to put them in for a time after potting. 
Pot off singly in 3-in. pots, using the com¬ 
post mentioned, or any good soil ; pot mode¬ 
rately, but not hard. In April or May, when 
these get full of roots, shift them into 5-in. 
pots, and when well rooted out in these give a 
fair amount of water and let them bloom, for if 
you want fine heads now all buds should have 
t.. picked off previously. Give manure water 


twice or thrice a week when in or coming into 
flower. The old fashion of starving Geraniums 
is now quite exploded, and hardly any plant 
gets so soon dry or needs more water when in 
bright sunshine than these. 

Treatment of Old Plante.— When the 
plants have been blooming for some time and 
are getting exhausted, harden them by standing 
out-of-doors in full sunshine, and giving only a 
little water for about a fortnight. Then cut all 
the long shoots down to within 1 in. or 2 in. of 
the base (the tops of these will make splendid 
cuttings), and put the plant in a close frame, 
if you have one, or in any quiet, warm, and 
shady plaoe, still giving very little water at the 
root, though an occasional sprinkle overhead is 
beneficial. When the young shoots appear give 
a little water, and when they are in. long 
turn the plants out of the pots, shake away 
most of the old soil, and repot into as s m al l 
pots as the roots will comfortably go in. Keep 
close and the soil dryish until the plants are 
rooted out and begin to grow, and then treat as 
for an established plant. Note that this pruning 
can only be done in spring or summer. Old 
plants thus treated bloom more freely than 
young ones, though the blooms are not so large, 
and these plants that have been cut back are 
far better for very early or late or winter 
flowering. To keep up a succession of bloom 
pot about three sets of plants during the year, 
say in March, July, and September. 

Plants for Winter Flowering.— For 
flowering in winter (and in the dry, warm air of 
a sitting-room or kitchen Geraniums often 
flower far better than in an ordinary cool green¬ 
house at this season) the plantsmust be specially 
prepared. Old plants that have been cut down 
and started afresh, as above described, in spring 
or early summer are best; when growing again 
they should have been plunged in the open air 
either in tan or some open material, or in the 
ground in any airy position exposed to the full 
blaze of tho sun, only a little water given, and 
all flower-buds picked off as soon as they Bhow. 
This treatment makes the wood very firm and 
hard, and if the plants are moved into a warm 
greenhouse or sunny window (inside) and a fair 
amount of water, a little liquid manure, and 
plenty of air on fine days be given them they 
will burst into splendid bloom, and continue in 
flower far into the winter and sometimes right 
through till spring. Good plants of Geraniums 
will flower much finer in summer if in a shady 

? lace so that they have plenty of light and air. 

he variegated zonal tricolor Geraniums will 
not do any good in a large town, though some 
of the hardier gold and bronze or silver 
(bicolors) give fair results with care. B. C. R. 
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THIS COMING WBBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary , 

April 25 to 30. 

Shifting Chrysanthemums out of cutting pots singly 
into 5-in. ones. Potting Mignonette for growing into 
s tan dards. Planting out eld Chrysanthemums on north 
border. Potting Calceolarias out of 6-in. pots into Sin. 
ones. Putting in cuttings of Bouvardias and Verbenas 
for steck. Potting Pereskia stocks on which to graft 
Epiphyllums. Moving Pelargoniums from Vineries to 
cold houses. Pitting in cuttings of Violets under hand- 
lights, and planting old plants outside under north wall. 
Planting Melons of various kinds. Thinning the fruit 
of Strawberries. Disbudding Peaches and Nectarines 
and thinning the fruit. Tying and pruning outdoor Fig 
trees. Thinning Grapes. Clearing out fruit-room. 
Watering cool Peach house borders. Tying Vines. 
Watering outside border of early Vinery. Shifting 
Tomatoes out of seed-boxes into 6-In. pots ; also Vege¬ 
table Marrows out of Seed-pans into pots of the same 
size. Making a bed for Vegetable Marrows with old 
Cabbage stumps and manure. Clearing away Brussels 
Sprouts and preparing border for the reception of other 
crops. Tying and stopping Cucumbers. Planting Garlic 
and Shallots. Sowing first batch of Scarlet Runner 
Beans. Sowing Cauliflower and Cabbage seed; also 
Mustard and Cress. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— 

Where the different varieties of fme-foli&ged 
plants are grown for conservatory decoration, 
some of them, such as Marantas, Cyperus, &c., 
will now have formed good heads of young 
foliage, and should be gradually inured to cooler 
treatment in order to have them in readiness for 
general decorative purposes during summer. A 
regular stock of young plants suitable for table 
decoration should be constantly kept up. These 
comprise some of the finer forms of Aralias and 
Dracaenas; Pandanus graminifolins and P. 
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Veitchi ; Croton angustifolium, C. Weismanni, 
C. pictum, and C. interruptum ; Tillandsia Lin* 
deni, T. Zahani, T. zebrina, and Maranta Mas- 
■angeana ; the latter is one of the most beautiful 
of plants when seen by gas-light. Many of the 
early-started stove plants will be fast approach¬ 
ing the flowering period ; and where it is desired 
to maintain their beauty as long as possible, 
they should be removed to an intermediate 
structure, so as not to interfere with the treat¬ 
ment necessary for the general stock. Well- 
grown and well-flowered examples of Ixoras, 
Dipladenias, Rondeletias, Hoyas, Franciaceas, 
Cyrtoceras, Clerodendrons, and the better kinds 
of stove plants, are generally so rich in colour 
that every effort should be made to preserve 
them in beauty as long as possible. These will 
all be much benefited now, when they are 
rooting freely, by being supplied with clear 
liquid manure. Camellias that were placed 
under growing conditions early in the season 
will now be forming their flower-buds ; as soon 
as these are seen, the plants must be gradually 
inured to cooler treatment, unless they are 
required for very early flowering next season, 
when it will be an advantage to them to remain 
in heat till the flower-buds are well advanced, as 
it is not safe to force them in any other stage of 
growth. Azaleas that flowered early will now 
be growing freely, and will require very frequent 
syringing to keep down thrips and other insect 
pests. Later batches will find suitable quarters 
if placed in Peach houses and Vineries which are 
partially shaded by the foliage of the Vines. 
One of the finest greenhouse plants now in 
flower is Anopteris glandulosa, its glossy foliage 
and pure white spikes of flowers rendering it a 
striking plant. The chaste and beautiful 
Pimeleas, Dracophyllums, and Acrophylluins 
are now rapidly developing their blossoms, and 
are amongst the most beautiful of the hard- 
wooded section. As soon as these go out of 
flower, give them a shift if necessary, using good 
sound peat as the best compost, and fill the pots 
a third of their depth with drainage, as it is on 
good drainage more than on anything else that 
the health of these plants depends. Pot them 
firmly, and allow ample space for water suf¬ 
ficient to soak the entire ball of earth in the 
pots. 

Ferns. —The finer hardy kinds growing in 
pots will now be making rapid development. 
There is no position in which these do better in 
summer than in a house formed of strong tiffany. 
This should be placed in a position sheltered 
from high winds, and should be made span- 
roofed, with a gravel path through the centre ; 
raised banks may be formed at the sides on 
which to set the plants. The doorways may 
consist of stout laths and tiffany, and the hinges 
may be made with stout pieces of leather ; 
therefore a house of this description is within 
the reach of every lover of these plants. A few 
greenhouse Palms and Dracaenas, Lilies in pots, 
or any other finely developed plants, will assist 
in giving variety during summer, and make it a 
really enjoyable summer-house. Increased sup¬ 
plies of water will now be required by the 
crested forms of Lastreas and Athyriums. Some 
of the delicate varieties of Cystopteris will for 
the present require to be watered cautiously. 
Flower Garden. 

Amongst plants suitable for the decoration 
of sheltered borders, where some protection 
is afforded by overhanging trees, may be named 
Dielytra spectabilis, which at the present time 
forms most lovely masses of colour, its grace¬ 
fully drooping wreaths of singular pink flowers 
making an extremely effective display. It is 
readily increased by dividing the roots just as 
they 8tart into growth. The old-fashioned Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal is another valuable plant for shrub¬ 
bery borders or outlying beds, being perfectly 
hardy, and a vigorous grower in any kind of 
soil or situation. This is a favourable time for 
taking notes of hardy early free-flowering trees 
and shrubs; amongst these Ribes sanguineum 
well repays an open sunny spot, where its wcod 
can |become well ripened. Ihe single wild 
Cherry is also now a most conspicuous tree, 
clad with white blossoms, as are likewise the 
wild varieties of Pear and Plum. The Almond 
and double - flowered Peach are exceptionally 
gay, and these are closely followed by many 
beautiful varieties of Crab or wild Apple. Such 
flowering subjects look extremely gay in groups 
where the park and gradens unite, forming as 


they do a connecting link between the purely 
ornamental and the neighbouring trees of more 
ordinary character. The dwarf Almond, 
Amygdalus nana, is a valuable little shrub on 
account of the early period at which it flowers 
(March and April), ana the gracefulness of the 
slender twigs on which the blossoms are pro¬ 
duced. It forms a low, creeping, deciduous 
bush, 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, with smallish, oblong- 
linear leaves tapering to the base, serrated on 
the edges, and quite glabrous. The flowers are 
rose-coloured, and, as will be seen, open thickly 
on the shoots before the leaves appear. The 
fruit is like that of the common Almond, but 
very much smaller. It is common all through 
the plains of Russia, and throws up an abund¬ 
ance of suckers. There is a white-flowered 
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variety of it with much larger leaves than those 
of the kind just noticed. 

From spring flower-beds that are intended to 
be filled with summer and autumn-flowering 
plants, all subjects, as they cease blooming, 
should be removed to the reserve garden, to be 
divided or propagated according to the demand. 
Most of the very earliest flowering plants are 
benefited by a position where they are partially 
screened from the full sunshine in the middle of 
the summer, as they complete their growth 
early, and go partially to rest, starting again 
vigorously when rain comes in autumn. For 
this reason cultivators of hardy plants, such as 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, &c., put a thin covering 
of light litter over their beds or branches of 
trees if they have not the advantage of partially 
shaded borders. Hand-lights and cold frames, 
as they are cleared of summer flowering plants, 
may be utilised for propagating Alyasums, 


Aubrietias, Pansies, &c. ; for unless they are 
rooted early there is not much time to make 
good plants by the autumn. 

The work of hardening off ordinary bedding 
plants will now need constant watchfulness ; for 
as solar heat increases, the need for getting them 
into cooler and more airy quarters will be every 
day more urgent. Coverings must be extem¬ 
porised for those that have been in cold pits, 
and the-places vacated must be filled from warm 
houses until the whole stock is ready for the 
open air, which, as a rule, is not much before 
the middle of May. Where carpet bedding is 
carried on, a late batch of Coleuses, Iresines, 
tricolor Pelargoniums, &c.,must be got in, as 
quite small plants are most valuable for that 
kind of decoration. It will generally be 
advisable to put them rather thinly in the 
cutting pots, and let them remain there until 
they are finally planted out without potting or 
boxing off. Shallow boxes, about 2 ft. long, 1£ 
ft. broad and 3 in. deep, are extremely useful 
where a large quantity of small plants has to be 
prepared. Golden Feather, Marigolds, Stocks, 
and Asters will need pricking off from the 
seed-bed about 3 in. apart. Climbing plants, 
such as tall-growingTropceolums, Lophospermum 
scandens, Maurandia Barclay ana, &c., must be 
potted off singly, and tied up as growth 
progresses, before they become matted together ; 
thus treated, they will be in good condition 
next month for covering screens, or for edging 
large vases; for which a good supply of the 
many beautiful varieties of Ivy-leaf Geraniums 
should also be prepared, as they are not only 
effective in foliage, but rank among the most 
beautiful and continuous of flowering plants. 
Good large rustic baskets filled with these are 
much more effective than vases, the majority of 
which are made too small, and need almost as 
much attention as regards watering as ordinary 
flower-pots 

Keep a sharp outlook for insects on Roses, as 
the most forward on walls are now liable to bo 
attacked by fly. Dip the points affected in 
Tobacco water, and after a few hours wash well 
with the garden engine. Grubs and caterpillars 
must be hand-picked directly they are visible, 
or the earliest and finest blossoms are sure to be 
spoiled. If symptoms of mildew occur, dust 
with flowers of sulphur when the leaves are 
damp. It is now a good time to make the main 
sowing of Mignonette for outdoor flowering ; 
but do not sow it amongst Roses, as is sometimes 
recommended, as it is a strong rooting, gross 
feeding plant, and the Roses will be propor¬ 
tionately weakened. 

Auriculas. —Plants of the hardy section 
out-of-doors in beds or borders, now opening 
theia richly coloured flowers, should be protected 
from heavy rains. This may be effected by 
placing a square of glass over them. Many of 
the best varieties of the alpine section succeed 
well in sheltered positions, even in the midland 
counties. The attention which the flowering 
plants require at present must not, however, 
divert the cares of the cultivatar too much from 
the small seedlings just germinating, or from 
the young offsets taken from the parent plants 
late in autumn and during the present spring 
months. The small seedlings should be potted 
off or pricked out, say a dozen plants in a 3-in. 
pot, and when these'have fairly well filled the 
pots, repot them into the same size three in a 
pot. Offsets may be potted on as they require 
it. The plants should be placed in hand-glasses, 
as being more convenient than frames, and 
plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. If green fly 
appears on any of them it is best to fumigate 
before it makes much headway. 

Carnations and Picotees.— The very 
latest plants of the border sections should now 
be planted out. It is sometimes desirable to 
keep even hardy varieties in pots during the 
winter, but if they are kept in them too late 
they make a weakly growth, and both grass and 
flowers are poor. It will be necessary to mulch 
the beds, and to place sticks to the plants, gales 
of wind being disastrous to them. Many of the 
choicer varieties grown in pots still remain very 
weak ; a good plan with such is to remove the 
flowers, an operation which throws all the 
vigour into the grass, as it is called, and strong 
plants for next season is the result. Flowers 
allowed to remain on weakly plants are mostly 
worthless, and they impair constitutional 
vigour, 
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Gladioli.—No time should now be lost in 
getting these planted out. It may be desirable 
sometimes to plant out a few as late as the 
middle of May, but only common varieties 
should be reserved for this purpose, as late- 
planted corms are not likely to be well ripened 
for planting out the following season. In order 
to be quite successful with Gladioli of the 
gandavensis section, the soil cannot be too well 
prepared. They do best when the ground has 
been trenched at least as early as October in the 
preceding year, and [has been well aerated and 
pulverised by frequent forking over during the 
winter. We always place some fine loam over 
the bulbs after they have been placed in the 
drills, and a little sand under and over them. 

Phloxes. —Beds in which these are planted 
must now be dressed with rioh rotten manure, 
if not already done. See also that superfluous 
flowering stems be removed ; these may yet be 
pnt in as cuttings. Place sticks to the plants 
as soon as the stems are Ions enough, as they 
are easily snapped off by wind. Plants in pots 
may now be moved out of doors ; but, of course, 
if cold frames can be spared in which to shelter 
them a little longer, it will be all the better for 
them, as we may still expect cold east winds, 
which seriously check their growth. 

Polyanthuses.— -Plants of the gold-laced 
section in pots are, like the Auriculas, in full 
flower, and they remain in good condition 
longest when the plants are placed in cold frames 
behind a north wall or other shady place. The 
lights may be quite removed when the w*nd is 
not too high and when there is no rain. They 
require a good supply of water at the roots. 

Fruit. 

Vines in all stages, from the earliest to the 
latest, in addition to the daily routine, require 
attention. In the latter, disbudding, tying, and 
stopping must be performed before the shoots 
touch the glass, the lengtht o which the growths 
extend beyond the bunches being regulated by 
the space at oommand; but in all cases the 
third or fourth joint is quite sufficient. Imper¬ 
fectly ripened wood very often produces weak, 
spindly bunohes'but one remove from a tendril, 
and the check to the sap caused by stopping, 
aided by a little extra heat, is perhaps the best 
remedy for the evil, as it throws strength into 
the bunches when they are languishing for the 
fire heat denied to them through a cola sunless 
autumn. In succession houses the removal of 
surplus bunches and thinning of the berries 
become irksome when other work is in arrear ; 
but this must not be allowed to fall behind, as 
every day lost in thinning means waited strength 
and loss of weight. Muscats, Lady Downes, 
Mrs. Pinoe, and many other kindred kinds will 
now be in flower; and as most of them are sup¬ 
posed to require artificial impregnation in a 
higher and dryer temperature than is considered 
necessary through any other stage of their 
growth, the careful cultivator will apply his 
favourite mode of procedure in preference to 
having to upbraid himself with having neglected 
an interesting operation. Pollen loam obtained 
from other kinds is the best, and if collected 
from Hamburghs and afterwards applied with a 
camel's-hair brush, two birds may be killed with 
one stone. An idea prevails that Hamburghs 
do not require assistance; but we often see 
bunches containing many stoneless berries, and 
artificial impregnation increases the size of all 
kinds of fruit when grown under glass. In 
early houses the Grapes now colouring should 
be looked over, and if any of the berries are 
likely to bind, a few of the smallest may be 
removed ; but great care must be observed in 
the use of the scissors, as the slightest touch 
will destroy the delicate bloom. If the Vines 
are heavily cropped and perfect colour is 
doubtful, more air, more time, a low night 
temperature, and a thorough soaking with good 
liquid manure at a temperature of 80 9 applied to 
the internal roots, will very often help them 
through. 

Vegetables. 

Presuming that Potato planting is finished, 
and that all main-crop vegetable seeds have 
been got in, the next more important important 
operations will be the removal of all exhausted 
crops, suoh as the stems of Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, Curled Kales, Savoys, and Winter 
Spinach, in order that the ground may be pre¬ 
pared for re-cropping by digging or trenching, 


according to the requirements of the intended 
crop, in the arranging of,which strict adherence 
should be maintained to the rule that the suc¬ 
ceeding crop on the various plots of ground be 
of as opposite a character as possible to the 
preceding one. In our own case, the various 
plots now becoming vacant will be treated and 
recropped as follows : The Brussels Sprouts plot 
will be lined out for Celery, and shallow 
trenches dug out, 30 in. wide, which gives 
space for two rows of plants; a good dressing of 
decomposed manure will be put m the trenches 
and dug in at once; the ridges between the 
rows will be 48 in. wide, and in the middle of 
these will be sown Lettuces, Turnips, orSpinach. 
The Savoy and Kale plot will have a dressing 
of guano and soot and be double dug, then re- 
oropped with Peas and French or Broad Beans. 
The Winter Spinach plot will simply be deeply 
dug and resown with "Beet and Carrot of the 
Short Horn section. If through force of circum¬ 
stances the same plot of ground has to be re- 
cropped with plants of like character, good re¬ 
sults can only be obtained by previous deep 
trenching and manuring ; we are driven to this 
extremity this season as regards autumn Cauli¬ 
flowers, and so a piece of ground is being speci¬ 
ally, preparedfor them. Plants of these that were 
sown in heat in February ought now to be 
planted out to succeed those first planted that 
were wintered in frames and handlights. Plant 
with trowels in order to preserve all the roots 
possible, and in deep drills, for the double pur¬ 
pose of protection and to obviate earthing up. 
In like manner plant out Brussels Sprouts, only at 
greater distances apart; for these 36 in. between 
the rows and 30 in. in the row is not too much; 
any that have been sown in permanent rows 
should be thinned out to these aistances[as soon 
as the plants can be handled. Plant out Cole- 
worts and Lettuces in quantities according to 
the demand; both of these are what may be 
termed temporary crops, and may conveniently 
be planted between rows of Peas or fruit 
bushes. 

As a rule at this time of year, Lettuces are 
best sown thinly in the position in which they 
are to mature; there is then no danger of 
drought checking growth at the time of trans¬ 
plantation. In order to keep up a constant 
supply, fortnightly sowings are necessary, and 
the same applies to Radishes. Scarlet Runners 
and dwarf French Beans may now be sown in 
quantity ; and taking into account the charac¬ 
ter of the last seed-harvesting time, to secure 
a good plant it may be desirable to sow thicker 
than usual, as it certainly is in regard to the 
later kinds of Peas, sowings of which should be 
made about every ten days, and advancing 
crops should be staked. The haulm of early 
Potatoes will need attention as regards protec¬ 
tion, as will also French Beans. It loose litter 
be laid between the (rows, a few minutes 
will suffice to safely protect them whenever 
there are indications of frost. Onions, Parsnips, 
Turnips, Ac., should be thinned before they en¬ 
croach on one another either at root or top ; 
and in the meanwhile let no opportunity slip of 
destroying weeds by hoeing between the rows 
as soon as the latter are distinguishable ; for 
persistency in this matter during the next 
month will end in comparative freedom from 
weeds for the rest of the season. Crops of early 
vegetables and saladings in frames and make¬ 
shift pots must be freely supplied with water. 
French Beans require rioh soil, lacking which 
give them supplies of manure water twice a 
week. Tomatoes also require liberal feeding 
when their roots are—as they should be—in 
circumscribed quarters. Young plants of 'these 
should be grown on freely, so as to be strong 
for open-air planting a month hence, and the 
same remark will apply to Vegetable Marrows 
and Gherkins. Prick out Celery, Cauliflowers, 
and seedling herbs, which for a few days after¬ 
wards should be kept rather close, but when 
established protect only on the coldest nights. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS. 


Notice. —Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names 0 / any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


4700.—Propagating Cuttings.—I find 
silver sand and Cocoa-nut fibre in equal quantities 
answer better than anything else I have tried 
for striking cuttings in, more particularly suoh 
things as Coleuses, Fuchsias, Lobelias, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Dahlias, jkc.; I do not* on [an average 
lose 5 per cent, horn damping off. Pass the 
Cocoa-nut fibre through a £-in. riddle.— Experto 
Crede. 

4690.—Stocking a Greenhouse.—If 
“ W. P. ” has any means of getting bottom- 
heat in his greenhouse, I should advise him to 
buy outtings of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Petunias, 
Ac.; he will get them at one-third the price of 
plants. I am able to have all the new kinds 
sent out at very little expense. “W. P.” 
might also get good seeds from any respectable 
firm of such things as Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
Primulas, Ac.; he would then have the pleasure 
of seeing them grow, and would, at the same 
time, learn how to propagate and raise plants 
from both seeds and cuttings. — Experto 
Crede. 

- Put a giant Geranium and a climbing 

Heliotrope on the baok wall with a plant or two 
of Ficus repens, which will give a good green 
background to flowers ; Palms, India-rubber 
plants, Begonias of all kinds for permanent 
things, and Arums. On the wires overhead 
a Lapageria is lovely, the red flowers last so 
long. You might have Camellias on the back 
wall, but if you are in a hurry, as I should be 
to hide all the whitewash, a giant Geranium 
grows fast, and is almost always in flower. 
Under the stages put peat and stones, and grow 
Ferns and Mosses. Pelargoniums and Lilies 
will keep the stages gay all summer. — 
M. E. G. _ 

47 50 .—Gleaning a Paraffin Cask—IT. Nicolson. 
—Put a handful of shavings in the cask and set light 
to them. When well burnt turn the cask bottom op 
wards to extinguish the Are. Well scrub with hot wate 
and soda. 

4761.— Dianthus HeddewigL-C. R. S.— Seedlings 
1 in. high in a frame should have plenty of air given 
them night and day, and when strong enough they may 
be planted in the open air in a bed of good garden soiL. 

4752. —Glass for Greenhouses.—5. R .~You can¬ 
not get glass st Id. per foot if you have it from any dis¬ 
tance probably, but if you live near a large glass shop 
yon would doubtless get it st thst price. 

4753. —Petunias Sticky— J. J. B ,—The sterna of 
Petunias are always more or less sticky; we cannot sug¬ 
gest any remedy. 

4754. —Salt on Onion Ground.—./. J. B.— The 
salt will not hart the Onion seed unless largo quantities 
were used ; on the contrary, it will considerably help the 
plants when they commence to grow. It is rather late 
for sowing Onions now. 

4755. —Persian Asphodels and Persian Wis¬ 
tarias.— I should be glad of some advice as to the 
requirements of these plants as regards soil, situation, 
and treatment —Cloud. 

475g —Moving Roses.— E. H .—You may move 
them ' now if you do not break the roots. We would 
prune them first. When plsnted, stake them and mulch 
with rotten manure. They can be moved again in 
autumn if necessary. 

4767.—Stove in Greenhouse.— E. T. B.—U the 
stove Is built inside the house and the fire is exposed, it 
will decidedly injure the plants. 

4758. — T. Jones.- -Something wrong with the roots we 
think. We know of no office for insuring glass against 
• ail. 

4759. — Ashes a Subtitute for Sand.— Can sifted 
ashes be used as s substitute for silver sand t—IairoRA- 
xus. [Yes; but road drift or river sand would be 
better.! 

4760. —Watering Seed Beds —The soil being 
placed on a manure hotbed, should I well water the soil 
before sowing flower seeds afterwards whenever the soil 
looks dry ’—Amateur [The soil should be well watered 
before the seeds are sown, and a little shading should be 
put over the glass, to prevent the soil from getting dry, 
till the seeds have germinated. Afterwards remove the 
shading, and give air when the weather Is favourable, 
and water when dry.] 

4701. —Bulbs after Flowering — Van Thd .—Plant 
them out in a sunny border of rich soil. You can pot 
them up in autumn, but they will not stand forcing. 

4702. —Balaams from Seed.— Frank.— See Gar¬ 
den ixo, March 20, last. 

4708.— Binding “ Gardening.’ —A. C.C.— Yon can 
get tbe covers for binding at oar office, price Is. 6d., or 
vou can have your volume bound by sending your num¬ 
bers. 

Novice. —Neither of the books mentioned are suitable 
for a novice. Get Vols. I. and II. of(GAKDKNHfo, which 
will afford you all the information you can well require. 
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QUERIES. 

4764.—How to Get Orange Trees to Bloom. 
—I have some Omnge trees of my own raising some 
three years old. What treatment is necessary for them 
in order that they may flower T—F. M. 

4706.—Scarborough Lily not Growing.—An 
amateur has some sulky bulbs of Scarborough Lily. He 
tried leaving them alone first at all, then he tried re- 
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potting Into better soil, but all In rain. They hang 
their leaves disconsolately over the pots, and neither 
flower nor produce fresh leaves. What la to be done ? 
Can anyone prescribe a floral “Zoedone" likely to 
awaken their dormant energies?—Cl C. 

4703. — Pinching Hack Chrysanthemums. — 
When should Chrysanthemum cuttings receive their 
flrst nip ? Should it be done as soon as they are well 
rooted? oris It better to wait till they have grown a 
little ? and how long ? I have a suspicion that too early 
nipping robs the young plant of leaves needed for its 
proper development, and would be glad to hear what 
others think.—C. E. C. 

4767.— Begonia sempervirens.— What is the 
annual treatment of this plant ?—Flos. 

*708.—Maranta zebrina—Will some reader 
kindly give me a few hints on the culture of Maranta 
xebrina ? 1 hare a large plant in a greenhouse where the 
heat la kept at65 # at night, but it is looking very bad In¬ 
deed, the leaves curl and get brown. Does it require a 
lot of water? is the place hot enough ? and when can it 
be repotted?— A Subscriber. 

4760. —Shaddock Trees.— I raised a Shaddock tree 
from seed, which grew nicely last summer. It is about 
2 ft. high, but its leaves are gradually withering. Will 
anyone tell me what can be the cause ? and what soil it 
requires? It has been kept indoors all the winter, and 
is no win a glasshouse without heat, excepting what the 
sungivea— T. C. 

4770. — -Heating- Power of Hot-water Pipes.— 
How many feet of 4 in. hot-water pipes shall I require 
to keep my greenhouse at 60* in frosty weather ? The 
d imens ions of the house are 12 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 
6 ft. high at the back. It is a lean-to. — Constant 
Reader. 

4771. —Seakale Damping?.—I am now sowing 
Seakale ; the young plants are very subject to damp off 

I ust after they come up, or are affected with the worms ; 

cannot tell which. What shall I do to prevent it ?— 
J. C. T. 

4772.— Fowls in Gardens —I am troubled very 
much by my neighbours’ fowls coming over my garden 
wall ana destroying my seed-beds, dec. What remedy 
can I have ? I have repeatedly warned them, but to no 
purpose. What la the law upon the subject? Can I 
legally destroy the fowls?—W. L. 

4773.— Treatment of Myrtles.—I have rather a 
large Myrtle, which has quite titled the pot it is in with 
roots. Would it injure It to prune its roots and re-pot 
in slightly larger pot ? or would It be better to leave the 
roots untouched and plant in tub considerably larger? 
also, what soil is best?— Amateur. 

4774.—Syringing? Pelargoniums.— I have lately 
syringed my Pclargoriums twice a week with tepid 
water about 10 a.m.; since I did so, some plants have 
shown a sickly yellow on the leaves, others have got 
beautifully tinted with scarlet. Are these bad signs ? 
and what is the cause 7 My greenhouse being the 
covered entrance to the dwelling-house, a good deal of 
dost settles on the plants.—8. W. 

4775.— Moss Roses for Forcing.— Can the Per¬ 
petual White Moss and Soupert et Notting Hoses be so 
forced as to flower during the winter under glass (say 
from November till May)? if not, what are the best Moss 
Hoses for forcing?—F. P. 

4776.— Baren Klau.—Can any reader give me any 
Information about a German shrub called Bkren Klau? 
—Ignoramus. 

4777.—Mushrooms In Wine-cellar.— Can I 
successfully grow Mushrooms in a wine-cellar on the 
ground where it is a little damp? If so, how much 
manure and spawn should I require for. say, 3 ft. by 4 ft. ? 
Some directions on the cultivation of Mushrooms would 
be most acceptable.— Amateur Gardener. 

4778 — Insects In Hot-beds.— What is the best 
method of destroying ants and other small insecta In a 
hoi-bed covered over with a frame? Will they do any 
harm to plants, seeds, Ac .—amateur Gardener. 

4779.—Arum Dracunculus purpureum.—I 
have one of these that flowered last year; this year five 
or six small ones have come up in addition to tne main 
stem, which is much weaker than last year. What is 
the best time to divide the bulbs? and what is the best 
soil for them ?-W. Q. 

4780. — Fixing Hot-water Pipes. — Would any 
reader be so kind (from personal experience) to tell me 
how I can fix hot-wafeeifpipes together at the joints flam 
quite ignorant on the point— Constant Reader. 

4781. — Insecta — I want to know what the two 
following insects are, what harm they do, and what they 
come to 7 they are found in the earth : 1. Brown, shin¬ 
ing, centipede-like insect, If in. long, about twenty 
strong legs. 2. Light yellow centipede, from 1 in. to 
2 in. long, very thin, with an [immense number of legs. 

4782.—Manure Water. -Is chamber lye useful for 
watering any ? and if so, what plants ? Should it be 
mixed with water or other, and what substance 7 When 
should it be applied ? and in what quantities 7—City or 
Liverpool. 

4783.— Heating a Greenhouse Cheaply 1 .— I have 
a small greenhouse which I heat at present with an oil- 
stove, and which costs on an average 2s. per week. Is 
there not some cheaper way of heating than this 7 This 
cost is more than a working man can well afford.— R B. 

4784.— Ferns not to be Syringed.— win some one 
kindly mention which greenhouse Ferns are injured by 
being watered or syringed overhead 7—8. W. 

4786. — Azaleas Losing their Leaves. — My 
Azaleas were quite healthy till December, when from 
some unknown cause (not frost) the leaves all fell off by 
degrees. Two plants have since put out a few gTeen 
leaves, but have made no further progress. Should they 
be cut in 7 or what 7 Greenhouse management is new to 
me; advice will be welcome.—S. W. 

4786.— Ferns under Stages.— Will some one give 
me a list of Ferns suitable for growing under the stages 
of a span-reefed greenhouse, and which will mam their 
fronds all the year round in a minimum temperature of 
40* ? A variety in height is desirable, and I should like 
the heights to be given to afford facility in arranging 
them ?-Cambridge. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

Fowls Falling Faint.— Will any one 
tell me what is the matter with my fowls ? 
They seem to be all right and healthy when go¬ 
ing to roost, bnt in the morning I find them 
lying on the floor panting, and cannot stand ; 
when I lift them up they fall down again 
directly I leave hold of them. They are light 
Brahmas. I have five hens and one cockerel in a 
Grass run, which is 500 yds. long. They have 
a well ventilated wood roosting house.—D. J. 

Feathers Coming off Fowls.—My fowls are 
losing their feathers; how am I to treat them ? 
Food in the morning, boiled Potato parings, Ac.; 
noon, scraps from tne table; evening, Corn of 
various sorts, principally Wheatland Maize. They 
eat well and lay well, but have lately gradually lost 
their feathers, commencing from the neck round 
underneath the body to the tail. The cock's neck 
is very much inflamed, but the others seem little 
the worse. They are confined, bnt have plenty of 
ashes, in which the lime consists of burned bones 
and fish shells, and are supplied with coarse sand 
or gravel.— Ami. 

Eggs Without Shells. — Your Brahmas hove 
been harassed or overfed, which will cause them to 
do as you describe. Maize fattens stock birds too 
mneh. Let them hunt more for their living if 
they have a good grass run; give them a feed in the 
morning of boiled vegetables left from the table, 
mixed stiff with fine bran or pollard, use boiling 
water, and in the evening before going to roost give 
them them some good malting Barley. — J. H. 
Petworth. 

Egg-bound Fowla.-If « MacDonoohie” will 
use Glauber's Salts, to be procured of any chemist* 
in his fowls' food, they may be spared much 
suffering, and he the loss of which he complains. 
About half-a-teaspoonful to each fowl dissolved iu 
warm water is the dose. Mix the meal with this 
twice or three times a week, for two or three weeks. 
I feed my fowls similarly to him, only omitting the 
rioe. I also give my meal warm in the morning 
daring the summer; twice a day in the winter. It 
is more satisfying thus, and tends to keep the fowls 
in health. My fowls, thus fed, have produced on 
the average, since beginning of December, 5 eggs a 
week each.—T. L. R. 

Egg-binding Results from Overfeeding.— 
Give one or two small doses of castor-oil or Epsom 
salts and feed on soft food with plenty of green 
stuff— Houdan. 

Fowls in Gardens.—All fowls are bad gar. 
deners; Langshans are the least annoying.—J. H. 
Petworth. 

Fowls with Bad Eyea—In answer to “ Staly- 
bridge,” his hen iB probably suffering from roup. 
Except she is a valuable bird, Bhe had best be killed 
at once, as the disease is very infectious. I f he tries 
to save her she must be isolated at onoe from all 
other fowls, her eyes bathed frequently with warm 
water. Keep her in a warm place and feed on soft 
food meal mixed with ale and cayenne. A little 
McDougall's mixture with drinking water and great 
cleanliness in the nest and run is the best can 
be done for her.— Houdan. 

Pigeons.—I read an interesting account in Gab. 
dening recently about homing pigeons by Mr. J. 
J. 8narrow. The first thing I saw was that this 
gentleman said that too much attention could not 
be given as to cleanliness. Now, does he mean that 
only the place they are confined in, or the place they 
roost in of a night, or always having the cot or box 
where the pigeons are breeding in kept clean ? I 
have always found that if you touoh their resting 
abode to clean it out, after that they have brought 
up their young, that they will leave it, where, on 
the other hand, if you do not touch it, that they will 
always go on building in their old nest. If you 
wish to clean their boxes out wait until after the 
breeding season, which generally begins in February 
and ends in Angnst or September. Some of my 
igeons will go on having eggs all the year round, 
nt I find winter-bred young ones never make good 
flyers. April, May, and Jane are considered the 
best breeding months. It is immaterial as to the 
colour for flying purposes, but I prefer chequers. 
If you keep your birds confined see that yon always 
have a good supply of rock salt for them to peck at 
-*-this is necessary; also have plenty of road sweep, 
ings or sand for them to peck about in—this is also 
necessary. Some gentleman that signed himself 
“ Farmer” asked for some information for beginning 
pigeons, and what sort to bay. I should say if he does 
not wish to go in for flying purposes or showing that 
the blue rock would be the most profitable, but 
mind and buy squeakers, as old blue rooks that have 
been flown are nearly as bad as Antwerp carriers, 
and will not take to a strange home. I have shnt 
bine rocks np for three or four weeks, and they 
have disappeared then after having been shut up 
that time. Feed your pigeons so that they will not 
stray into fields, or if they do, nnlesa they are well 


acquainted with their home, they are easily enticed 
away by neighbour's pigeons, and also get shot.— 
Gerald Bond, Hollowell, Northampton. 


RABBITS. 

Commencing Rabbit Keeping.—As in asking 
for information abont commencing rabbit keeping, 
" Schoolboy'' does not say how many rabbits 
he intends to keep, the size of the hntohes 
must be regulated by the number he means to have. 
The most convenient size is about 4 ft. long and 2 
ft. wide. The roof should slope eqnally on both 
sides. The sides of the hatch should be 2 ft. high 
at the commencement of the slope, and 18 in. at 
the eaves, whioh should lap over tne front and back 
abont 3 in. The floor should be of Beechwood and 
slope slightly from front to back along the back 
some small holes must be bored level with the floor. 
The inside should be planed smooth. The front 
should be in one piece, so that it may be taken 
| down at pleasure. Wite netting should be nailed 
over the entire front. The back should be like the 
front, but without the netting. Three tin tronghs 
should be placed along the luck. Some air holes 
must be bored along the back under the roof. The 
sort of rabbite to be selected depends entirely upon 
taste. The lop-ear is so well known, that I need not 
say anything abont it. The Angora are very hand¬ 
some and valuable on account of their skins, 
especially the white ones. The Patagonians are 
the largest of the rabbit tribe, some specimens 
weighing 16 ponnds. The Himalaya are very orna¬ 
mental. To be perfect, the ears, nose, tail, fore and 
bind feet should be as black as possible, the rest of 
the body white. The Dutch are the smallest of all 
the rabbits. They should have a white blaze np 
the forehead, a white collar round the neck, and 
the body ahoald be of any self colour. The riche 
or silver-grey are very hardy. As regards food, 
rabbits like a variety. One trough should be tilled 
with Oats, the other with bran three times a day, 
the third should be filled with water often changed. 
They should have as much green food of different 
kinds as they will eat. Before yon give them a 
fresh meal, remove what is left of the last and wash 
the troughs. If “ Schoolboy ” has a lawn or oourt, 
he shonld let them out after their breakfast while 
he deans their hatch out, which should be done 
every day.— Bunnis. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The main object of this departments the making 
knoum of all good and simple ways of cooking , 
preserving , or utilising the products of the garden, 
orchard , or field, and we. should be greatly obliged 
to any correspondent who will kindly help us in 
this direction. The neglect of vegetable cookery, 
even by the professed cook, is sad to think of, and 
bad in Us effects on the public health. In the most 
pretentious London restaurants and hotels little but 
the commonest vegetables , cooked in the filthiest 
manner, are obtainable. We have got to make 
known not only the best and simplest means oj 
cooking many well-known vegetables, but also the 
toays of using to best advantage those that are 
lUtle known, and , as yet, little grown. 

HOP TOPS AS A VEGETABLE. 

The young shoots of Hops cut off when a few inches 
above ground form a vegetable a little inferior to 
Asparagus when properly cooked. The plants shonld 
be planted in deep, rioh soil, and if a mulching of 
rotten manure be applied in winter the same root* 
may be left undisturbed for several years. 

Served as Asparagus.—Break off the young 
shoots of Hops, tie them in bundles, boil them with 
a little meat m the water for 20 minutes; serve as 
Asparagns. 

Hop Tops on Toast —Boil the young shoots of 
the Hop in water, adding a little salt; when well 
done, drain and serve them on toast in the aune 
way as Asparagus. 

Hop Top Salad.—Take some young shoots and 
boil them in a little salt and water, and when they 
are partially cooked, bat not quite tender, drain 
and dry them thoroughly, and ponr over them a 
salad dressing made with Lemon juice instead of 
vinegar. __ 


Brewing.—If water is let in upon the grist boil¬ 
ing hot, the starch which it contains will be dissolved 
and converted into a glutinous substance, and the 
most eligible temperature appears to be from 170° for 
brown malt, and pale malt 180°, bat in seoond or third 
mashings it will be safe to raise to 190°. Liquor 
made from pale malt need not be cooled lower than 
75°; this beer may be brewed in the hottest wea¬ 
ther, but beer brewed from brown malt and intended 
to be kept must be cooled to 65 Q before it is 
fermented, or set to work. To make a good boor or 
porter never allow it to work itself dow»* n . 
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TJEW FUCHSIAS, MISS LIZZIE VIDLER 

IN and THUMPETER.—The*c lovely varieties will be sent out 
April 12.1881 Full particulars and testimonial* free on application 
to JQNB8 A NORTH. Hope N- T —'- v — ~— 


o Nursery. Lewisham. Kent. 


*D DELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting flower), rarest 

±J of Alpine*, and Is collected by tourists and mountaineers with 
the utmost peril of life only. This singular flower is found to be 
quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial. See The Garden, 
April 22, 1880. Seed, per packet, 12 stamps ; three packets, 3) 
stamps, with specimen flower and cultural Instructions; postage 
free.—Address, SAMI KL DAXON. Croft, Warrington, Lancashire, 

TV/TIXEl) Geraniums, 9s. per 100; Lobelia mag- 

1YJL nlfica, 3s 0d. per 100; Ireslnc brilliantisdma Mesombryan- 
t he mum cordlfoiium varlegatum. Miss Nightingale Heliotrope 
(dark;, Tradescantia (three varieties). Is. Od. per do/. Canterbury 
Bolls, is. per. do/., 5s per 10o ; Double white Daisies, Is. per do*., 
5s. per 100; Dean's Auricula eyedd Sweet Williams, St. per 100; 
Viola Perfection, Is. per do/ , 5s. per 100; Cerattiutu tomentosum, 
5s. per 100. By the do* p st free, orders amounting to 10s. Gd. 
carriage paid. P. O. O. made payable |ut M ex* ham.—T. BBTTB- 
ltlDOE, Aleasham Hall, near Aiherstonc 


H ELICHRYSUM (Everlasting Flowers). — 

When in bloom the flowers may be cut and dried ; will retain 
their beauty for years; pretty for church decoration or made up 
Into bouquets for the homo in wlurcr when other flowers are 
scarce -, the flowers should be cut just as the blooms are beginning 
to expand, hung up to dry ; rose, white, scarlet, purple, and yel- 


QTRAW BEE-HIVES, 18 in. diameter, 12 

O deep, flat top, with hole In the centre, price 5s. each. Sent to 
any address on receipt of P.O.O.—THOMAS GiLEi, Cswesfleld, 
Sail* bury._ 


A 5 GAY GARDEN ALL THROUGH THE 

r\ SUMMER by sowing tne •• All England " collection of Har-y 
Annuals. 12 tine varieties.coming up freely In the open ground, 
selected for effectiveness nnu prolusion ot bloom, 91. j Deiphlntum, 
Columbine, Sweet W T llliara, Antirrhinum. Canteroury /tells, Aster, 
3d per packet. One packet of etch, with tho Hardy Annual*. Is. 
post tree.—J. UORNHILL. Byfleet. Weybridge Station. Surrey. 


HYCLAMENS ! CYCLAMENS ! !—Specially 

\J prepared for small growers. 8trong young plants of the 
famous Covent Garden varieties in brilliant and chaste colours, 
is. 6d per dosen; 2j dozen, JS. 6d.; 8s. Der ICO. Extra strong 
selected. 2s. per dozen. Potted now will make fine flowering plants 
by winter, fieea.fliberal packet. 7d. and Is. Telegraph Cucumber, 
id seeds Is. Choice mixed Anemone, 7d. and Is. Ail post free for 
cash.— J COKNHILL, Bydeet, Weyhridge Station, wurrey, 

EXHIBITION PANSIES.—The newest and 

I I most select varieties ever offered, strong, healthy Diants In 
bloom, not mere oflkhoots or rooted cutting*. Violas, Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes, arc. Price list on application to—R. W. PROCTOR, 
Ashgata Road, Nurseries, Chesterlleld._ 


■DARE Old-fashioned FLOWERS.—Hepaticas 

Xl> (double fliwered redh Tliese are the most beautiful of spring 
flowers, amongst tho first that peep above the hardly melted snow ; 
the hardest frost or the most searching cold does the plants no 
injury; once planted, last for years ; strong plants. 6s. per dozen ; 
six, 3*. Gd.; properly packed. po«t free.—Address, SAMUEI. 
DAXON, Croft, Warrington, Lancashire. 


■RAISIES.— Double Crimson, Pink, or White, 

jJ sd. per dozen, is. Cd. per 100; gold-laced Polyanthuses, from a 
splendid collection, Is. per dozen ; Hunt's Auricula-eyed Sweet. 
Williams, extra strong blooming plants, 8d. per dozen, is. per 100, 
post free; extra plauU for carriage —W. & F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florists, Oldswlnford, Stourbridge._ 


TROUBLE QUILLED DAISIES, named. Red, 

J J White, and Belgian red and white, flower larger than florin. 
Is. per dozen, 4s. per 100 ; Hepaticas (double red), 3s. 6d.; Single 
Blue. 3s. ; Alpine Auriculas, 2s. ; Perennial Myosotis (large flower), 
Is.; Pinks, six choice varieties, 3s , Violas Canary, Golden Per¬ 
petual. Profusion, 2s ; Blue Beil, Admiration, Is. Gd. ; Cornflowers, 
New Rose, Sky Blue, Is. Gd.; Mixed, Is., all per dozen.—M. SMITH, 
0, Mary's Terraco. Newtown. Huntingdon. 


riOLEUS.—Wc have a collection of the best 

and most distinct of tho German. Australian, Bull's. Cannell's. 
and Carters’, nnd oiler them in good plants at a price that brings 
them In the reach of all who have a greenhouse. 50 varieties, In 
single pots, 12s 6d.; one dozen, ditto, 4s.; package free. 50 
varieties, free by post 10s. Gd.; one dozen, ditto, 3s 
Twelve of tho best Dahlias. 3s. 6d. Twelve very best 
named new Peiunlas. 9s Twelve splendid Fuchria*. Including 
Beaconsfleld. Striped Perfection, nnd Snow Cloud, the best double 
white, for 3*. Twelve Petunias. Crimson King. 2s. 3d. Twelve 
Petunias. Header's Mixed Prize Strum, sure to please, os it Dwell 
known they never grow a bad one, 2s Gd. Twelve double Gera¬ 
nium*. picked out from a large collection, as being the best both In 
habit nnd quality of bloom, 5s. 6d. Twelve very distinct Zonal*, 
ineluding Dr. Denny, nearest blue; Guinea, nearest yellow , and 
Henry Jacoby, darkest scarlet 7s. Gd. Twelve Lobelia' Blue 
Heard eelipses all other varieties. 2s. 2d. Twelve Lobelia What’s 
That rosv-purplo, a new and distinct colour, 2». 2d. Cutting* of 
any above, half price. Twelve Gloxinias, splendid plants Gs. 
Previous ndvt. cancelled Cuttings of our splendid new Fuchsias 
Miss L. Vidler and Trumpeter (see advt. in Garpknino last week), 
one cutting of oack for 3*. Gd. Cash with Order.—JONES & NORTH, 
Hope Nursery, Lewisham. Kent. 


TO SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, GOVERNESSES, &C. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

By Dr. WILLIAM DAVIS. 

1 . THE FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH HIS- 

TORY for Echo Ms and Families, in Question and Answer. 
Cloth, Is. 

•• Dr. Davis's • First Book of English History ’ is really good. It is 
In the catechetical form, the question being intended to raise the 
niptl’s interest in the subject, and the answer to satisfy it The 
work cannot fail to be the utmost use to teachers, pupil teachers, 
governesses, and ordinary readers ’'—School Gumedian. 

2. THE BOOK OF POETRY for Schools and 

Families. Containing brief notes of the life nnd principal 
works of each writer, and copious explanations of difficult 
words and allusions. 192 pp , cloth. Is. 

“ An admirable * Book of Poetry ’ for Schools and Families, 
strongly bound in cloth, compiled with great judgment, printed In 
bold clear typo, and altogether forms one of the best shilling books 
of poetry we have seen ”— National Schoolmaster. 

3 THE COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING 

AND DICTATION BOOK Is Gd. Also In two parts— 
•• Junior ” and “ Senior ”— 9d. each. 

‘•This most carefully compiled work contains a scries of well 
1 old-out graduated lessons with a systematic view of the difficul¬ 
ties and irregularities of the language, followed by copious dicta¬ 
tion exercises .”—Scholastic Register. 

4 . THE COMPLETE GRADE SPELLING 

BOOK, containing most of the easy and difficult words in 
the English language, arranged in lessons for home work. 
Price 8d.. or In three parts, 3d each 
»« Exhaustive of the difficulties of English spelling .”—Christian 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
and through all Booksellers. 

* Sneclmen Copies post free for the price in stamps on applies 

* P tionto DR. DAVI8, West Town, Bristol. 


New, Rare, and Choice Plante 

EXTRAORDINARILY CHSAP. 

J H. LEY, having a large, healthy, and 

s well-grown 8took of the following beautiful plants, will send 
them (carefully and perfectly packed) on receipt of P O.O. No 
charge for packing, mats, or hamper if cash is sent In advance. 
Hal/or quarter dotens at same ratee. Many plant* are now offered at 
lees than a quarter the prices of London Arms, or of those who pro¬ 
fess to be co-operative. See Catalogue! Inspection requested! 
Hundred* of Testimonials to the value of well and quickly-grown 
plants os compared with those kept In stock for years (the ease 
In most nurseries) can be seen from the gardens of most of the 
Nobility and Gentlemen Amateurs in Groat Britain. 

I. 

U Adlantum cardiochUenum. This rare and moat beautiful 
Maidenhair has been raised from spores for the first 

time; good plants . ..U 0 

U Adlantum furleyense. strong plants, single crowns ; ra¬ 
pidly make specimens.. ..U 0 

12 Adlantum conelnnam, a lovely Fern.6 0 

12 Pterls tricolor, beautifully variegated .12 0 

12 Blechnum corcovndense, extra strong, 4-!n. pots .. .. GO 

12 New and Rare Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (catalogue 

price*. 36*.) .0 

13 Azalea indica, new und distinct sorts, fall of buds .. 18 
12 Palms, handsome specimens, 1 ft. to 3 ft., in 5-ln. pots ; 

six pairs.21 

12 Buchans amazonlca.. fls.,12a.,or 21 

12 Orchids, choice sorts, flowering plants ..21 1 

12 Carnations, pure white, strong.12 

12 „ choice mixed sorts.* .. ,. 6 

12 Primula japonica and varieties of amcena .. .. 4 1 

12 Ferns for decoration or cutting .4 1 

12 Tea Roses.strong, in pots .16 0 

12 British and Hardy Ferns, distinct .. .. .. ..4 0 

12 Stove Plants (ornamental foliage and flowering) .. Gs. A 12 0 

12 LIU urn longlflorum, fine bulbs of this beautiful 

white Lily.0 0 

12 LUium candid um, large bulbs.00 

12 „ auratum „ .U 0 

12 „ davuricum „ .0 0 

12 „ „ spiendens.9 0 

*12 „ Martagon „ . ., ..6 0 

12 „ pyre nni c u rn (rare) „ •• 12 0 

12 „ Tbunbergianum aureum, large bulbs .. .. 6 

12 corymbiUrum album „ .. .. 12 

,. pompom um (scarlet rare) .. 21 

13 „ chalcedonicum (lore plena.21 

12 „ rose uni spectotissiinum .12 

12 ., ,, punctatum .. ..12 0 

13 tlgrinum flora plena.. ,. J 

12 Pyrethrums for spring flower, named sorts.. ., .. 6 

12 Anemones, large white, hardy, strong .fl 

12 Gardenias, strong young plants.12 

12 Mosses, four new and scarce sorts .4 

12 Palms, healthy young plant*,distinct .0 

12 Gold and Silver Ferns .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 

*12 Begonia tuberosa. Os. and 12 6 

12 Spring Flowers, to force, hardy .4 0 

12 Climbers, hardy, for garden, strong.9 0 

12 Dractcnas, new and valuable sorts .12 0 

*12Gloxinias, newest and finest sorts to name .. .,0s. and 12 n 

*12 Caladiums, fine strong roots .0s. and 12 

Those marked *, being now dormant, can be sent free by post. 
Extra plants in aU Orders gratis to compensate for carnage On £S 
Orders collections to solus qf 10*. can be selected by Purchaser» and mil 
be included gratis. 

The Nursery is three minutes' walk from West Croydon station 
and ten minutes from East and New Croydon, on L. B 4 8. 2. B 
Cabs at all stations. 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, London Road, Croydon. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW! 


CATTELL’S 

ECLIPSE 

BROCCOLI, 

The hardiest and latest White Broccoli In cultivation, 
obtained FIRST IT.IZK at the jrreat INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
South Kensington, and ttill retaius its high character 
above all others for its hardiness and excellent quality. 



JUNE. 


The following among many hundreds of testimonials have been 
recorded to this Broccoli :— 

From the Gardeners' Chronicle. November 30, 1878: “ Cattells 
Eclipse ” Is a tine variety, bearing exceedingly close firm heads 
that are beautifully white, and remain compact and fit for use for a 
long time.” 

Correspondent J. 8. to the Gardeners' Chronicle ot March 6,1880, 
see page 308, says-. “Cattells Ellipse” is a most valuable late 
variety, turning in with close heavy heads long after the greater 
part of tho others are over .” 

Editor's note In the Gardeners' Chronicle of May 29, IBO, p G93, 
speaking of Broccoli says : •• Any variety which has withstood the 
weather of the last winter must have something to recommend it, 
bat yours Is neither so large, nor so white, nor so handsome and 
regulars sample as that shown last Tuesday at South Kensington, 
which was considered to be a good selection of Cattell's Eclipse.” 

IN SEALED PACKETS ONLY. 

Price Is. 6d. each, post free. 


JOHN CATTELL, 

Nurseryman and Seed Grower, 

WESTERHAM, KENT. 

QTRIPED MARIGOLD, 30 Seeds 6 d. ; Chry- 

O mid them um lnodorum plcnistiumm, see Gajidbjuxo, March 12, 


s 


PRING FLOWERS. 

POLYANTHUS—Choic* varieties, Including Gold and Silver 
Chain, Hose-in-Hose, Ac. 

PRIMKOSBM—Double White, Lilac, Yellow, Crinuon, and 
choice Single varieties. 

COWSLIPS— Giant and other sorts. 

AURICULAS-Alpine and Double Dark varieties. 

HEPATIC AH—Rod. White, and Blue. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES—In variety. 

SWEET WILLIAMS-Very choice sorts. 

WALLFLOWERS-Yellow and Dora 

MYOSOTIS DIHSITLFLORA—Spring Forget mb*Not. 

COLEI'S—In first-class variety. 

Apply to M r. COOPER, Calcot Garden*, Reading. Ber ks. 

POTATOES. Reduced Prices. 


Myatt's Kidney .. .. 

Sutton* Magnum Bonum 
Veltch's Improved Ashleaf 
Haigh '• or Lnnstooo Kidney 
Porter * Excelsior .. 
Schoolmaster 


Good samples. Nett cosh with order Cwt. UagsGd t 

JAS. BACKHOUSE & SON, 
The Nurseries, York. 


fLENUINE AND CHOICE SEED, in Penny 

U 1‘tickets, including Double Stocks Asters. Phloxes, Zinnia*. 
Cockscombs |Mignonette. Convolvulus,Primulas.Calc«olarias.Cin¬ 
erarias. Auricula*, Polyanthus. Cyclamens, aU In Penny Packets ; 12 
packets, with a packet of the best Pansy in cultivation gratis and 

K t free, Is. 2d. Testimonial —■• 8t. Clement * Hill, Norwich,— 
—The Pansies you supplied me with are the admiration of all, 
they cannot be surpassed either In form or colour. Your* truly. 
L. M Lr.xozn. To Mr W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich 
late of Hellesdon." 


flHOICE GREENHOUSE FLOWER SEEDS. 

\J —Mr. Bull's “ Premier ” Primula, Mr. Bull s Prize Herba¬ 
ceous Calceolaria, Balsam from prize flowers. Cineraria (new 
French), Cyclamen persicum, Single and Double Petunias. AU 
from the bc»t strains, and unsurpassed for quality and cheapness. 
Per pocket, Is. and 2s. Gd. We are also making up small packets of 
any of the above at 7d. post free—RYDER A SON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester. 


Ferns ! Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns ! 11 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

A PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful plants, 
many varieties, named, suitable fur window gardening, table deco¬ 
ration, Ac., together with full printed cultural direction* and 
ample Instructions for making rockeries and Wardian and other 
Fern cases. Price l*. 3d.,free —J. SEWARD, Barnstaple. 


The very choicest Seeds, full sowings, in Six¬ 
penny Packets, through post for stamps. 
NTEYV CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

i-V Twickenham purple Queen Stock. New Canary yellow Wall¬ 
flower-leaved Biennial Stock (excellent market plant for pota). 
Prize German Wallflower. Auricula alpina (extra flne). Emperor 
WIUiam|blue Pansy Polyanthu* Floor* Cattle and Dean * fancy 
new Cape Marigold (Meteor), the new double Mar Weed, French 
Iiwurf Mar gold (exquisite atrain), now double-flowering Silver 
Yarrow, Aquilogla jucunda. Myosoti* alpestrit com pacta (blue, 
white, and roue mixed), new dwarf Alpine Poppy (Single dwarf 
perennials of great beauty), Wallflower (Golden Tom Thumb and 
Early Dwnrf Dresden), Yucca florioiu, ungustlfolia, and hi a men 
tos-i. Orevillia robusta, Viola (best bedding sort* in mixture. 

*,* Collection of 12 varieties of Choice Hardy l’oreanials (seeds), 3s. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND S 
OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK. 

The Paris Exhibition Prize Pansy, Is. Gd., 2s. Gd.. and 5z. 
per packet. 


■ROOTED CUTTINGS, safe and free by post 

III at following prices: Coleus, six choice, Is.; Petunia*, choice 
seedlings, 8d. perdu* . Miniulus, six for 8d. Altcrnanthcrx mag¬ 
nifies 84. per doz., 4s. perlUO; Musk, three 7d.; Acacia lophanUia, 
two 7d ; Veronica, two for 7d.; Lobelia and Golden Peather. Is. per 
100, fifty of each Is ; Sensitive Plant, two 7d., Cupbea platyccntra 
t iv ii for 7d. (se“ GmutMX'i Illi ■ Tn*T«t>, Feb. 5, p 5->3); Cnrjsan- 
themum lnodorum. six for I* . thrccforsd. (sec Girdlsixc, March 
12 p. 19). Agcratum. six for Gd., twelve mixed plants. I*. 2d. 
Cash with order*. P. O. O. payable at Norwich. Orders in rota¬ 
tion. Testimonial from Mr. M. Merrell,34, Albert Road,Norbiton : 
" Dear Sir,—I received the Lobelias and Petunias in first-rate con¬ 
dition; they were as fresh a* if just taken from the seed-pen in 
consequence of your excellent way of picking, and was very 
pleased to Und them suen nice stocky plants. I shall not forget to 
recommend you to my frieuds —Mr. Mzbriu.l." To Mr. W. H. 
SMITH, Framingham, Norwich, late of HeUcsdo n. 


RANSOMES’ 


LAWN MOWERS 



ARE THE BEST. 


Thousand* are in Use Machines sent on Month's Trial. Carriage 
Paid Orders executed promptly from the London Depot, Arch 
92, Spitalftelds Station, Bethnal Green, and by all Ironmongers. 
Write for lists to 

RANSOMES, HEAD, and JEFFERIES, 
IPSWICH. 


TO ENJOY THE SUNSHINE 

Recline in the Shade upon one of our 


IMPKOVED NET HAMMOCKS- 



Effectually Protected by our 

TENT XT 3VL 33 R E I_i I_. -A. - 

The Cost is Triflino, the Comfort Immense ! 

Illustrated Price Lists free. 

J. CHAPMAN, 12, Railway Approach, Loudon Bridge. 
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CULTURE OF BOUGAINVILLEA 
GLABRA. 

This is of great value as a roof climber or as a 
pot plant for exhibition purposes or conservatory 
or greenhouse decoration, and when laden with 
its lovely, pale pink-coloured bracts, it certainly 
is an object of great beauty, thoroughly deserving 
a place even in the most select collection. When 
planted out there is no end to its blooming 
capacity and the quantity of cut flowers which 
it affords from May to December, during the 
greater part of which time it is in full beauty. 
The flowers are produced on the young wood 
immediately it is formed, and therefore the 
whole of the previous year’s growth must be 
pruned away, except such as may be wanted for 
furnishing any vacant places that may exist in 
any part of the plant. This should now be done 
at once, and a soaking of warm water given, 
after which all that is necessary during the 
Bummer in the management of the top is to cut 
out all gross shoots as they appear, and to thin 
the remainder sufficiently to prevent them from 
encroaching on each other so as to shade the i 
bloom or mar its effect. From December to; 


to them, and may be given at each alternate 
watering. If grown on stages amongst other 
plants, they should be set on inverted pots, with 
their heads well up to the glass, where they can 
be fully exposed to the sun and have plenty of 
air on all favourable occasions. 

Treated in this way, every shoot will flower 
from the base to the summit of the plant, and 
the floral bracts will possess more colour and 
substance than would be the case under less 
favourable conditions. Any that are required 
for conservatory decoration should gradually 
receive more air, so as to inure them to the 
change by degrees, and when in that structure 
they should be so placed as to have but little 
shade, except what may be afforded by the 
roof climbers kept within bounds by regular 
and proper thinning. B. glabra is so hardy that 
it will winter with safety in a temperature not 
lower than 45° if kept dry at the roots, and it 
is on this account a very desirable plant to 
cultivate, as it may be stored away in any warm 
shed or cellar along with Fuchsias and similar 
plants till the time comes round for starting 
them again. It may be readily increased by 


nant moisture. At the same time these succu¬ 
lents enjoy copious supplies of water in hot 
weather, provided that it can pass freely through 
the soil. As soon as the seed is ripe prepare to 
sow it in the following manner : Fill some 4 in. 
pots to within £ in. of the rim with well-sanded 
loam and leaf-mould in equal proportions. Make 
the surface very firm and water the soil so that 
the whole body of it becomes thoroughly 
moistened. Having allowed superfluous mois¬ 
ture to drain away, scatter the seed thinly on 
the surface and cover thinly with silver sand. 
Place the pot in a hand-light or in a close frame ; 
cover with a pane of glass, and shade. 

In this manner the seed will germinate before 
the soil can dry, and by sowing as soon as ripe 
every seed will come up. As soon as the seed¬ 
lings are large enough to handle prick them out 
thinly into pans or 6-in. pots, keep close until 
fairly established, and then allow them to re¬ 
ceive the full benefit of sun and air until housing 
time. A large stock of E. secunda and secunda 
glauca may be raised in this way. After the middle 
of September no water must bo given, and 
constant supervision should be exercised to re- 



April the soil should be kept dry to afford it a 
rest, when, if in a cool house, in which it may 
be grown successfully, the leaves will fall off, 
but without affecting the health of the plant. 

For pot culture it is one of the most tractable 
things grown, and readily conforms to any kind 
of training ; it may be had in the pyramidal 
form, or as a standard, or trained to any kind 
of trellis, on which, if not too stiffly tied, it 
makes fine specimens and produces a striking 
effect. To get plants of this in early for con¬ 
servatory decoration they should be pruned at 
once, cutting away all weak, superfluous wood, 
and shortening back the stronger to be tied 
thinly and regularly over the trellis. When 
pruned they should be partly shaken out of the 
old soil and repotted in good fibry loam either 
in the same-sized pots or others of larger dimen¬ 
sions, according to the requirements of the 
plants and the purposes for which they are 
wanted ; this done, they are ready for starting 
into growth, which should be effected by placing 
them in any forcing house at work where they 
can get a gentle syringing, and have plenty of 
light in order to keep the young shoots short- 
jointed and strong. If the soil be moderately 
moist at the time of potting, as it should be, 
very little, if any, water will be required till 
they get well into leaf, after which they will 
need water in increased quantities as growth 

{ proceeds and the pots fill with roots, when j 
iquid manure will be found of great assistance J 


taking off the short young shoots with a heel, 
and inserting them in sandy soil in the propagat¬ 
ing box, where they can get a brisk heat and 
be kept close for a time. Fortunately, Bougain¬ 
villeas are not much affected by insects, their 
only enemy bein* green fly, and this is merely 
troublesome while the shoots are young and 
tender, and the plants are just putting forth 
those lovely floral bracts for which they are so 
highly prized. Just at that time they require 
close watching, as the aphides insinuate them¬ 
selves among the leaflets long before they begin 
to unfold, and damage their appearance. It is 
therefore advisable to give the house a whiff of 
Tobacco smoke, whether their presence is ob¬ 
served or not, for sooner or later they are sure 
to make their appearance, unless timely pre¬ 
caution be taken to prevent them. J. 


PROPAGATING ECHEVERIAS. 

The most expeditious method of obtaining a 
stock of Echeverias is by means of seed, to 
obtain which strong healthy plants should be 
selected, shifted about the middle of March into 
a free sandy compost, placing them in a light 
well ventilated greenhouse or in a frame. It is 
highly important that the pots be well drained, 
and in the case of E. metallica a little pounded 
brick mixed with the soil will prove very bene¬ 
ficial. The roots of Echeverias are very fine, 
and consequently extremely impatient of stag- 


move all signs of decay as soon as perceived. 
These little plants will, if planted in well- 
worked and fairly, enriched soil, early in April, 
make good strong plants by the autumn. 
There is also another method by which the 
bedding kinds may bo increased. With a sharp 
knife cut out the heart of the plant, which 
will have the effect of inducing the formation 
of offshoots. These taken off will speedily 
make good specimens. The winter flowering 
species, rctusa, which, by-the-bye, is not nearly 
so much grown as it should be, for it produces a 
profusion of bright wax-like flowers without 
the aid of artificial heat throughout the dullest 
months of the season, is easily propagated 
from seed and by the ollsets which are product d 
up the flower-stems. That handsome kind, 
metallica, which presents such a striking appear¬ 
ance when bedded out during the summer, and 
which forms when in flower a noble ornament 
to the conservatory during the winter and early 
spring months, may be increased in the follow’- 
ing manner : Take off the flower-stems which 
come early in the season, which is also the 
right thing to do if the plants are desired to 
bloom in w’inter; cut off the embryo flow’ers 
and place the stems in pots of sandy soil. 
These will strike and will produce numerous 
little offsets from the axils of the flower-stem 
leaves. Taken off they will readily strike. 
This species may also be raised from seed in the 
manner above described. J. Cornhill. 
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A Handsome Hothouse Grass.— 

The la-ge leaved Panicum (P. plicatum), like 
many others of the more ornamental forms of 
Grasses, has come much into favour of late 
years for mixing with flowering plants in stoves 
and conservatories ; to have it in perfection it 
requires some warmth, especially in winter. 
Although it will live and thrive out-of-doors in 
a warm summer, it will be found to be most 
generally useful grown as a specimen plant in a 
pot. It is of the easiest possible culture, suc¬ 
ceeding well in any kind of soil that is sulli- 
ciently porous to allow water to pass freely 
through it, and with water it must be plentifully 
supplied, as from its free rooting character it 
naturally needs a fairly moist soil. It may be 
increased by division. 

Striking: Gloxinias in Cocoa-nut 
Fibre. —The leaf-stalks of Gloxinias strike 
readily in Cocoa-nut fibre placed on a bed in 
which there is a gentle warmth. When rooted, 
the bulbs and roots are more easily and safely 
removed from among this material than from 
soil.—S. 

Blue Greenhouse Climbers.— These 
are comparatively scarce, but we have a 
good and really useful one as far as cut bloom 
is concerned in Kennedya australis. It com¬ 
mences to bloom in a cool house in March, and 
lasts in good condition for a considerable length 
of time. A large plant of it trained up to the 
roof of the conservatory at Kew is every spring 
laden with clusters of bright blue pea-shaped 
blossoms, which, associated with flowers of other 
colours where they grow and also in a cut state 
in vases, are exceedingly effective.—C. S. 

4G86.— Ipomcea rubro ccerulea.— This is 
an annual, and an exceedingly fine one too. 
To do its best it should be grown in a warm 
greenhouse, or even a stove, though it is very 
accommodating and w'ill succeed w'ell in a cool 
house or even out of doors in a warm sheltered 
situation, light soil, and genial climate. In 
this latter case it Bhould not be planted out 
till the warm weather is well set in in June. 
It is a rapid climber, attaining a height of 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. In habit of growth and form of 
flower it much resembles, of course, the ordinary 
well known Convolvulus major, but is 
much more elegant and handsome. The leaves 
are dark green, smooth, and heart-shaped ; 
the flowers, rich sky-blue, very large. There 
is also a white variety, equally tine. It is 
quite within the reach of an amateur’s powers, 
but it must be kept clean and growing, as it 
is liable to greenfly, and a check of any kind 
is very hurtful ; in short, it is delicate, at least 
ia a young state. The seeds should be sown 
at the end of April or early in May in well 
drained pots or boxes of leaf-mould and sand 
in a rather rough state. Only water the lower 
part of the soil, and cover with a piece of 
glass, as if too wet the seeds will decay before 
germinating. Place in a gentle heat of about 
65°, and when the first rough leaf is formed 
harden off a little and pot singly in 3-in. pots, 
or plant out, 3 or 4 plants together, in large 
pots, boxes, or borders of light rich soil (loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand). The plants must have 
plenty of light and good supplies of water 
when in growth. Some of the other kinds of 
Ipomcea are almost equally handsome, especially 
I. limbata elegantissima, I. hederacea superba, 
grandiflora, &c.—B. C. Ravenscroft. 

4700.— Propagating Cuttings.— Cocoa 
fibre refuse is such a light porous material that 
sand would hardly be needed with it for 
cuttings. VVe should prefer a compost of one- 
half loam and the remainder equal quantities of 
fine sifted Cocoa fibre and sharp sand all well 
mixed. If sand is scarce, it may be used to the 
extent of one-third with a much smaller quantity 
of soil and then be used only 1 in. in depth on 
the top of the pot. Sand, being sharp and gritty, 
keeps the soil free and porous, and thus the tiny 
new rootlets find in it free access. If the soil 
was tight, it would be almost impossible for 
cuttings to make root. To promote striking or 
rooting, water with tepid water, keep the cut tings 
near the glass, and shade when the sun shines 
strongly.—A. D. 

4730.— Phyllanthus nivosus.— Propagate by cut¬ 
tings of the hard shoots placed in sandy soil in heat; 
afterwards pot in sandy loam ami flbry peat, with a little 
broken bricks, charcoal, and dried cow dung added. 
Winter temperature 50° to 65 w , summer temperature G0 a 
to 85 w .—A sutead. 


4737.— Lasiandra macrantba. —This is propagated 
from cuttings of half-ripened shoots in summer placed in 
sand iu heat under a bell-glass; afterwards put in 
lumpy, rough comport, consisting of saudy peat, flbry 
loam, silver sand, broken pots, and charcoal. Summer 
temperature 00° to 80 , l winter temperature 50? to 00’.— 
Asutead 


FLOWERS. 

THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

This Violet is hardy on the south-west coast of 
England, and iu inland counties blooms in the 
open air, during mild weather, throughout the 
winter. In the north it can scarcely be called 
hardy, and, except in sheltered nooks in the 
south, the flowers sutler from frost. To have 
them in perfection, and keep the plant in full 
vigour of health, so as to obtain a continuous 
crop of flowers, it is necessary to protect it with 
glass. This is what is called Violet forcing, 
though in reality the plant is impatient of heat, 
except in a very mild form at the root—and even 
then heat is sometimes more productive of leaves 
than flowers. Success in forcing Neapolitan 
Violets depends more particularly on the pre- 
parationtheplanthas receivedduringthe previous 
summer than on the immediate means used to 
bring out the flowers ; that is, the flowers must 
first be grown before they can be made to open. 

This month is a good time to begin preparing 
Violets for the following winter’s flowering. 
Get two or three lights of a cold pit or frame in 
readiness by putting in 4 in. of soil, consisting of 
sandy loam ami leaf-mould sifted fine. From 
the plants which are under glass and in good 
health, free from red spider on the leaves, and 
with their foliage undamaged in any way, pro¬ 
ceed to take off side shoots for young plants. 
Select the short, stout shoots or runners with a 
bunch of young white roots attached, which 
they are sure to have at this season ; avoid long, 
wiry, horizontal runners, for they are of no use ; 
avoid, also, old crowns which have been flower¬ 
ing all the winter, as these are not worth having 
in comparison with the young side shoots. In¬ 
sert them in the frame in rows 3 in. apart each 
way, and water them in with a watering-pot 
having a very fine rose. Draw the lights over 
them, leaving a little air on, except during frost; 
shade from Dright sun for a few days, and 
there will soon be produced a number of 
sturdy plants to be transplanted to their summer 
quarters; or the old plants, after having 
ceased flowering, may be lifted and pulled to 
pieces, and a sufficient quantity of the young 
stiff side-shoots, which have already made a 
bunch of roots, selected from amongst them. 
These can be at once planted in the ground 
chosen for growing them in throughout the sum¬ 
mer, but the first is the preferable plan. By 
adopting it, the young plants receive no check 
when planted out during the moist weather of 
spring, when they should be in the most active 
growth ; they also are better able to get a good 
hold of the soil before the hot, dry weather of 
summer ensues. 

The choice of a good position in which to 
grow these Violets is a most material point in 
their culture ; and a moist border, under a wall 
or hedge facing the west, will be found to suit 
them admirably. The plants delight in a some¬ 
what stiff soil, with plenty of moisture to feed 
upon during the hot days of summer ; if planted 
in a dry soil facing the sun, it invariably 
becomes a prey to red spider, the foliage gets 
injured and exhausted, and a crop of flowers ia 
out of the question. The same ground may be 
occupied year after year by Violets, if the 
ground be dug in winter, and a light dressing of 
thoroughly rotten manure (or leaf-mould, if the 
soil be heavy) be worked in. When well esta¬ 
blished, the prepared plants should be removed 
and planted in tneir summer quarters, care beii g 
taken to preserve the balls entire. Plant them 
with a trowel 1 ft. apart each way, making 
(with the foot) the ground firm about the plants 
and between the rows, and finally watering 
them. They will want no more water for weeks, 
or until, under the influence of dry weather, the 
soil may show Bigns of requiring it, when the 
whole should be watered thoroughly. 

The cummer culture, besides watering, only 
consists in keeping the ground clear of weeds 
and cutting away all the w T iry horizontal runners 
as they appear ; they will not be very trouble¬ 
some until August, and the most effectual means 
of getting rid of them is by the use of scissors, 


the fine points of which reaches the base of the 
runner amongst the thick bunch of leaves 
without the danger of cutting the leaf-stalks 
instead. 

By the first week in October the plants will 
be coming into bloom, and then is the time to 
have them removed to pits for the winter. In 
the south, all that is necessary is to fill the pita 
with any good friable soil to within 1 ft. of the 
glass, sloping it from back to front; in this 

K * t the Violets with their roots lifted with 
of soil entire, and place them as closely 
together as they will pack. The balls are, as a 
rule, so large in proportion to the tops that the 
plants above ground will be wide enough apart. 
In the northern parts of the country it will be 
necessary to place a body of leaves, or a mix¬ 
ture of leaves and litter, under the soil, to pro¬ 
duce a gentle and continuous bottom-heat 
during the early part of winter, in order to keep 
the plants gently growing, and to exclude sharp 
frost. The plants must be kept dry, removing 
the sashes in fine weather, and not allowing a 
drop of rain to fall on the plants, as damp is 
their great enemy in winter, especially in pits, 
where bottom-heat must be used. Damp is not 
so troublesome in cold pits in the south, provided 
the plants be kept from rain. They must be 
frequently looked over, and all damp and 
decayed leaves removed. The surface of the 
soil may he sprinkled with dry sand if damp be 
causing damage. 

Frost must be excluded by covering up the 
pit with a thick coat of dry litter, and lining 
the outside with the some material. Sometimes 
it will be necessary to keep the pit closely 
covered up for days or even weeks during severe 
weather ; the flowers open but slowly at those 
periods, and will be found to be without scent, 
which will, however, return with a few' hours’ 
exposure to sunshine and fresh air. Red spider 
is the Violet’s greatest enemy ; it is hopeless to 
contend against it by syringing or sulphuring 
the plant* ; when spider attacks them in a 
determined manner, it ,is a sure sign that the 
plants are growing in an unfavourable soil or 
position, or are too dry at the roots, and a 
radical change in the management must be 
effected ; no half-measures will be satisfactory, 
but spider will not be troublesome even during 
the heat of summer if the plants are allowed 
abundance of nourishment at the root. D. C. 


Mask Flowers (Alonsoas).—These are 
small growing plants of annual and perennial 
duration, the annual kinds, however, not being 
sufficiently hardy to remain in the open ground 
unprotected. The best perennial species is A. 
Warscewiczi, which grows about 1 ft. high, 



Mask Flower (Alonsoa iuclsa). 


and has small bright orange-red flowers. A. 
linifolia grows from 1 ft. to 1$ ft. in height, and 
is bushy and compact. The centre branch, as 
well as the surrounding ones, are so displayed 
as to form a symmetrical and graceful specimen, 
the component parts of w-hich are covered from 
almost the base to the summit with innumer 
able glowing light scarlet blossoms. A. acuti- 
folia is a slender growing herb, 1 ft. to 2 ft. in 
height, bearing opposite ovate leaves, coarsely 
serrate, and erect spikes of bright orange-scar- 
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let flowers. Similar to this is A. incisa, which 
we now figure likewise a very pretty kind . 
A myrtifolia (Roezl).—The height of this plant 
is from 2 ft. to 2£ ft. ; it is of a very vigorous 
growth, and exceedingly floriferous. The in¬ 
dividual flowers are larger far than in any other 
species of this genus, and of a more intense 
scarlet than those of A. linifolia. A. patagonica, 
a pretty species from Patagonia, is a valu¬ 
able early and free-flowering annual. It grows 
about 15 in. in height, and forms densely 
branched, compact bushes with at first downy- 
haired, but in an adult state glabrous, glossy 
leaves of a cordate-lanceolate shape. The 
flowers, which are vermilion-scarlet in colour, 
are of fine form and disposed in densely set 
spikes. All are easily grown, and are suscep¬ 
tible of both pot and open ground culture. 
Employed either for large or small masses, or as 
isolated specimens, the Alonsoas produce a 
beautiful effect. The seeds should be sown in 
March and they will flower early in July. 
They may be also propagated by cuttings in the 
spring. A. Warscewiczi is more perennial in 
character than the rest, and it is more shrubby 
in growth, but resembles the others in flowers 
and foliage. As a pot plant it will flower 
freely from early spring until late autumn 
without intermission if the roots are kept well 
nourished. It is rather dwarf and shrubby iu 
growth, and can be propagated at any time 
from February to September. The treatment 
given to the general stock of bedding plants 
during the winter season will suit this plant. 
In early spring it should be placed in a warm 
frame or greenhouse, where it will soon com¬ 
mence to grow and flower freely. A light rich 
soil should be used in potting, and if large 
plants are desired, they may be shifted od 
every month or six weeks during the growing 
season, keeping the plants regularly stopped 
until about a month before they are required 
in flower, when they will produce fine heads of 
flower-spikes covered with scarlet blossoms. 
This kind will flower freely in 3-in. pots, and 
is then very useful for the front stages in the 
conservatory, and also for room decoration. 

Indian Pinks. —These are among the most 
showy of summer flowering plants ; they are 
easily cultivated, and will grow well in towns. 
They make excellent pot plants for window* ot 
greenhouses if plenty of air and light can be 
admitted to them. The seed, which may be had 
from any good seed house, may be sown in pots 
in autumn, and the plants wintered iu a cold 
frame and planted out in April, or it may he 
sowu in February in a warm house or frame, 
and after liardeniug oil'the plants they may bi 



Dianthus grandiflorus. 


planted out also in April. By this means a good 
display of bloom may be had all through the 
summer. Seed may also he sown in the open 
border where the plants are to flower from 
March to the end of April, and a good display of 
bloom in autumn will be the result. The plants 
should be from 6 in. to 0 in. apart each way, and 
all blooms should be pinched on' when they 
begin to fade, with the view of promoting side- 
shoots, which will yield flowers later on, and 
thus keep up a display till cut off by frost. 
The soil should b?, rich if possible, but good 
results may be obtained from any ordinary gar¬ 
den mould. The varieties are now very numerous, 
and the best w’ay when a variety of colour is 


needed is to get a packet of mixed seed. When 
any varieties occur that it is desirable to 
perpetuate, seed may easily be saved, but to do 
this the plants should be early in order to give 
the seed time to ripen thoroughly. Although 
the plants will survive an ordinary winter in 
warm soils, it is much the best to treat Indian 
Pinks as annuals. 


Narcissus minor and minimus.— 
Those who possess rockwork or narrow shrub¬ 
bery borders should not overlook these two 
Daffodils when bulb planting time comes round. 
The latter variety is especially attractive when 
growing in large patches on rockwork. It 
flowers abundantly, almost close to the soil.—S 


‘ NOTES ON SUMMER FLOWERS. 
Balsams. —Seeds of the main crop of Bal¬ 
sams should now bo coming through the soil, 
and it is not too late to sow a little more seed 
for succession. To have a few plants in flower 
early, the leading seedlings should be potted 
singly into 2.$-in. pots, and grown on in a brisk 
heat. Many Balsams are completely spoiled 
by leaving the plants too long in the seed-oeds ; 
or potting them in too largo pots, when they 
become drawn and spoilt. Unless the roots of 
Balsams soon find their way to the sides of the 
pots, the plants become lanky and attenuated. 
Balsams in pots require a rich soil and plenty 
of water. 

Carnations. —Plants of the perpetual or 
tree kinds will now be coming into full bloom, 
and will require to be kept free from attacks of 
green fly, and they should also be well watered. 
Those who force flowers for market like to have 
blooms as early as possible, but for general pur¬ 
poses it is desirable to have them in flower in 
April, May, and June. This also applies for 
forcing Pinks; of the latter I have lately seen 
Miss (ribbons, a fine pure white, and coccinea, 
bright scarlet, in flue condition ; Derby Day and 
Lord LyoD, two very fine purp e varieties, are 
fast coming on to succeed them. 

Carnations and Picotees.— Those who 
grow fine selections of these will now have them 
in 10-in. and 12-in. pots, three plants of one 
variety in a pot ; they should for the present be 
protected from heavy rains, but as soon as the 
weather becomes settled the pots may be set out- 
of-doors on a cinder-ash bed. Early varieties 
will be making some advancement towards 
blcoming, and the shoots will require staking. 
As the old foliage decays, it should bo cut 
away with scissors, an operation which greatly 
improves the appearance of the plants. Any 
blooms thrown up from the bottoms of the 
plants on short stems should be removed. The 
surface soil to beds of Carnations and Picotees 
will require stirring after so much rain, and a 
top-dressing of rotten manure and loam mixed 
together will be found to be of great advantage 
to them. 

Lobelias. —Seedling plants of beddingkinds 
should be picked off into boxes, or beds made 
up in cold frames, to encourage them to grow, 
and also to harden them off preparatory to their 
being planted out in the open ground. Plants 
wintered in pits will now be growing freely 
and may be divided if necessary. Plants of the 
herbaceous or cardinalis type — a class well de¬ 
serving of more extended cultivation—should 
now be potted for blooming or planting out in 
a well prepared bed. Amongst these there are 
now many pretty varieties, and a bed of them 
in flower has a fine appearance. 

Mimuluses.— Plants of selected varieties 
of these held over from last year and re-potted 
at the end of March or early in April will now 
be showing bloom under glass. They should 
therefore be fully exposed to the sun and freely 
watered. During hot weather a cool north 
house is the best place for them. Seedlings are 
progressing fast, and should be potted off and 
encouraged to grow. A bed of Mimuluses is a 
charming sight in the open ground. True, heavy 
rains soon disfigure them, but a hot sunny day 
quickly restores them to their wonted beauty. 

Phloxes and Pentstemons.— A bed of 
the herbaceous Phloxes should now be made. 
The plants should be well established in pots 
before being planted out, as then they quickly 
root into the soil. Pentstemons require to be 
similarly treated, and during warm, moist, grow¬ 
ing weather they make rapid headway. 

Sweet Williams —A bed of Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, to be really etlective, should have the 
leading shoots tied to stakes, or the wind will 
blow the plants about and make a wreck of 
many of them. The flowers of a good strain 
are so bold in appearance, so varied in cha¬ 
racter, and so handsomely marked, that they 
will repay a little extra attention at the proper 
time. D. 


Diauthus laciniatus flore-pleno. 

Calceolaria ampiexicaulis.— This is 
the best out-door Calceolaria with which I am 
acquainted, as it is generally exempt from 
disease, and it will succeed where others fail. 
It grows about 18 in. high ; its flowers are pale 
yellow, and it is very suitable for back rows in 
borders or centres of large beds. It remains in 
flower late in autumn, and as to its spring treat¬ 
ment, we have already planted it out in its 
blooming quarters.—A. N. 

Yuccas on Ivy.— In winter and spring 
one of the most satisfactory combinations that 
can be formed is that of Yuccas on a carpet of 
healthy green Ivy. It matters not whether the 
Yuccas are closely and picturesquely grouped, 
or placed at intervals over the Ivy, the effect is 
excellent. It would be even more charming 
when the Yuccas were in flower and the Ivy bore 
its summer growth. 



Dianthus chincmis pleniss’mus. 



Saving Stock Seed. — I was informed the 
other day by a large grower of Stocks that the 
w'ay in which he kept his strain true was by 
saving seed ot each colour in every alternate 
year, and in no case to save seed of different 
coloured kinds the same season.—W. S. 

Scillas from Seed.— Scilla sihirica is 
a general favourite, and 8. bifolia alba, flowering 
at the same time, makes a pleasing companion 
to it. But to see the former in all its loveliness 
it should be planted in a thick line or as an 
edging, if only 3 ft. long, and iu a half shady 
position. With a little patience this may easily 
be done and at no expense. The bulbs are now 
seeding, and when the seed is ripe it should at 
once be sown thinly in pots, and the pots may 
be stowed away under a hedge, or in any quiet 
place for two or three years, when a rich btore 
—quite a treasure trove—will be found ready 
for planting out.—G. F. 

4744.— Centaurea ragusina. - Not if the winter is 
very severe. I have kept it iu a Sheltered bnrde** 1 " 
mild winters with some ashes round the si 
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they may generally be saved with the shelter of a turf 
pit or a cold frame, with a forkful of litter over the 
glass in very cola weather. The best way of getting up 
a stock is to sow the seeds in a hot-bed, and prick off and 
pot as required.—E. H. 

4748,—Moon Seed (Menisperraum).—Chiefly hardy 
deciduous twining plants, propagated by division of the 
roots, or cuttings in spring under a hand light, and by 
seeds sown at the same time in common garden soil.— 
ASHTBAJ), 


ROSES. 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSES IN POTS. 

In order to have Mardchal Niel Roses early, 
there is no better, plan than that of growing 
a few plants for very early flowering in pots. 
The iaea of experimenting with “ stocks^ on 
which to grow this Rose is now out of the ques¬ 
tion ; it should be grown from cuttingB cn its 
own roots, and those who have raised pot Vines 
from eyes successfully cannot do better than 
follow the same principle in the case of this 
Rose, with very slight modification. There 
must, of course, be a beginning to every pro¬ 
ject, and just as the pot Vines are started and 
grown with a view to fruiting at a certain time, 
so should canes of this Rose be worked in order 
to enable the grower to have flowers at the time 
best adapted for his particular purpose. To 
make certain of strong healthy canes, cuttings 
should be taken not later than the end of May 
or beginning of June, selecting for the purpose 
shoots of medium growth, as these are most 
likely to thrive under the course of treatment 
to which they must be subjected in order to 
attain the desired end ; there is no time to be 
lost; in fact, after success depends on quick 
and healthy development of root and branch. 
If the cuttings be selected with care and in¬ 
serted from three to six in a 5-in. or 6-in. pot, 
or singly in smaller pots, and placed in a smart 
bottom-heat, they will root readily and grow 
with amazing rapidity. 

A hotbed on the decline, as regards heat, I 
consider to be the safest and best {dace in which 
to propagate ; there is a sweetness and a grow¬ 
ing atmosphere within a well-managed frame 
on fermenting material that all soft-wooded 
cuttings like, and, under such conditions, I find 
Rose cuttings to thrive amazingly. When well- 
rooted they should be potted ofl in pots vary¬ 
ing in size according to the individual strength of 
each plant, and again returned to the cutting 
frame till growth is established, after which 
they may be removed to any house or pit that 
can be conveniently Bpared, and trained up the 
wires like a vine. All growths emanating from 
the base of the plant should be immediately 
stopped, in order to concentrate the whole 
strength in one single rod. It would also be well 
to keep the canes always growing in a perpen¬ 
dicular direction, as the best and simplest pre¬ 
ventive against the production of side shoots, 
which often make their appearance when the 
flow of sap upward is arrested. Occasional 
fumigations will be required to keep green fly 
in check, and daily syringings will also encour 
age growth and assist in the way of cleanli¬ 
ness. 

When the plants show symptoms of growth 
having exhausted itself, more air and less water 
should be given, in order to harden the young 
wood and render it fit to be turned out-of-doors. 
The very fact of the roots being restricted with¬ 
in a 12-in. pot uill cause early maturation, and 
rest should be attended to for some time after¬ 
wards. If there be any danger of premature 
excitement, steps should be taken to obviate 
such a contingency by removing the plants from 
exciting influences and keeping their roots in a 
quiet (not a dry) state. If the young laterals 
with the future embryo flowers are in an ad¬ 
vanced state, the plants must be retaken in¬ 
doors, where they will have the shelter of a 
cool house, before early frosts make their ap¬ 
pearance. They may be started gently any 
time after Christmas, but the longer forcing 
an be postponed, and the more gentle it is 
oirried Cfi, the better it will be for the future 
Rose harvest, Roses grown in this way should 
be treated exactly as pot Vines are, viz., a fresh 
stock should be raised every yedf and thrown 
away after flowering. This a plan Which, with 
ordinary intelligence and care, #ilt b*s found to 
give satisfaction! W, H, 

Liverpool,, 
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Clearing Greenhouse Plants of 
Inseots.— At this season of the year aphis and 
thrips are apt to be very troublesome, and, from 
the fact that many greenhouses attached to villa 
residences are badly constructed, an effectual 
fumigation by means of Tobacco smoke in the 
ordinary way becomes somewhat difficult. My 
own house is a case in point; the roof is so 
loosely constructed that the smoke passes away 
through the openings before the insect pests are 
destroyed. I am, therefore, led to adopt a plan 
of my own. Once a week I put some soft soap 
and flowers of sulphur into 4 galls, of soap-suds, 
mixing ail well together. The next process is to 
turn the plants heel upwards and immerse their 
heads in the soapy solution ; but before doing 
this I prepare a circular piece of stiff card with 
a hole £ in. in diameter, and a slit reaching from 
the central opening to the circumference of the 
card. This is then stretched so as to allow the 
stem of the plant to be surrounded, and by 
pressing the fingers of the left hand firmly 

X inst it and to the rim of the pot when the 
at is turned upside down, no soil can fall 
into the mixture. By gently moving the head 
of the plant backwards and forwards in the 
solution, the leaves become cleansed of insects, 
and as a kind of soapy gloss clings to the leaves 
after they are dry, inseots do not quickly infest 
them again. This suggestion is principally in¬ 
tended for amateur cultivators who may be 
placed under circumstances similar to those to 
which I have referred.—D. 


FRUIT. 

Grapes without Artificial Heat.— 
To thote who have but a limited heated space 
at their command it is of some importance to be 
able to produce good Grapes, fit for dessert, with 
the protection of a glass roof alone. I will 
therefore describe, as briefly as possible, an 
amateur’s Vinery, that annually finishes off ex¬ 
cellent crops of Grapes without the aid of any 
fire-heat, and with only ordinary care and 
attention. The owner is a retired builder, and 
consequently had a better knowledge of erecting 
the building than of the formation of borders 
and the after management of the Vines, a 
knowledge he had to acquire by hints from local 
gardeners, or the calendars of the gardening 
papers. The dimensions of the house, which 
might be enlarged or reduced without greatly 
altering the result, is 20 ft. long by 12 ft. wide; 
the back wall is 12 ft. high, the front wall 1 ft. 
6 in. There are no front lights ; but under 
each rafter is a small ventilator. The lights are 
five in number, and measure 4 ft. each. This, 
as anyone will observe, is a simple structure, 
but it is well adapted to the end in view, which 
is to obtain a sharp-pitched roof, that can catch 
a maximum of sun-heat, and give the slightest 
amount of drip, thus securing a dry and buoyant 
atmosphere, in which the fruit may be kept in 
good condition until the danger of severe frost 
renders it necessary to cut the remnant of the 
crop. There being no heatmg apparatus to 
exclude the frost, the house is useless for storing 
plants, so that the Vines are more thoroughly 
rested, as a very cool atmosphere is maintained, 
and the Vines do not get excited into growth 
sooner than those on open walls—a very im¬ 
portant point, as the later they are kept from 
starting the less prospect there is of their 
receiving any severe check from the sudden 
variation of temperature which they would 
receive if started earlier. When they can be no 
longer retarded, which is usually about the 
beginning of April, the house is shut up close, 
ana damped down as soon as the sun begins to 
decline, which process is followed until the 
Grapes begin to colour, when the damping is 
discontinued, and air is left on at night. It is 
also most important that ventilating should 
commence as soon as the temperature begins to 
rise, and be gradually increased until mid-day. 
The restrictive system of training is adopted, 
one rod being trained under the centre of each 
light, and every shoot stopped at one joint 
beyond the bunch. The foliage is not crowded, 
but every leaf gets the full benefit of sun and 
air. The result is from 30 lb. to 40 lb. of Grapes, 
that no professional gardener need be ashamed 
of, to each rod. The varieties are Black Ham¬ 
burgh, Sweetwater, and Muscadine. The border, 
like the house, io simply, but efficiently formed. 
The 99il being naturally good wife tf&flohtd, 


and several loads of turf and a considerable 
quantity of bones added. No cropping is carried 
on over the Vine roots, which are also at liberty 
to extend into the vegetable quarters in search 
of food. The border is annually deluged with 
sewage manure, and although the Vines are so 
heavily cropped, the wood is strong and well 
matured. It is the system of converting 
Vineries into plant houses that brings the 
majority of insects to prey on the Vines. Do 
away with the cause, and you will have no 
reason to complain of these pests. I would, in 
conclusion, strongly advise amateurs to content 
themselves with old, well-tried sorts that are 
proved to succeed with a moderate temperature, 
for if they are ambitious of rivalling some of 
our great Grape growers in the growth of Mus¬ 
cats without neat, they may expect to record a 
failure.—J. G. 

4741.— Unfruitful Wall Trees.— If 
“ Cotswold” will dig round his fruit trees and 
manure heavily he will not have to complain of 
want of fruit next year. My plan is this : take 
out the soil round the trees to the depth of 2 ft. 
at a distance of 3 ft. or 4 ft. from the trunks of 
the trees, and extending to a distance of 7 ft. 
from the wall, then till up the excavation to the 
top with solid stable manure, and on top of that 
Hhrow the soil taken out of the trench. It does 
not require me to be a prophet to say that the 
trees will bear well in future.—G. C. 

1711.— Grapes on Long Shoots.— Unripe wood 
Is doubtless the cause of the bunches of Grapes appear¬ 
ing so far up the shoots. A dryer, warmer atmosphere 
better ventilated in autumn, with a little fire heat, will 
rectify this in future.—E. H. 

4691. —Peach Plum Tree Dying —From the data 
furnished it is impossible to say wnat is the matter with 
the tree; perhaps the severe weather in the previoua 
winters may have killed the branches, although the 
effect was not seen until growth began, hut if the tree 
is 11 years old, and has never borne any fruit, it must 
have been in an unhappy condition before. Perhaps if 
one could examine the roots a more reliable opinion as 
to its condition could be formed, and some suggestions 
offered for its treatment.— E. H. 

4741.—Unfruitful Wall Trees.—I should expect 
in this case the roots of the trees have penetrated too 
deeply into the earth. As I cannot believe that when 
the roots are ne«r the surface fruit trees will, year after 
year, fail to bear blossoms, the remedy I should suggest 
would be to lift the roots, doing the* work next October. 
—E. H. 

4692. — Filberts and Nut Trees.— Nuts and Fil¬ 
berts may be propagated from layers and seeds. The 
chief thing in their management after the trees are 
established is their pruning, and you cannot do better 
than take a well-managed Gooseberry bush as a model, 
only, of course, the former will be many times larger. 
A low wide-spreading bush, producing abundance of 
short, stubby, fruitful spray, Is the thing most to be 
desired.—E. H. 

4701.— Manuring Vines.— Speaking generally, man¬ 
ure will not make Vines bear well; in fact, it, if applied 
injudiciously, acts the other way. Vines growing in the 
poorest soil generally show plenty of fruit, 'Ihe advan¬ 
tage of manuring is to give it size. Of course if Vines 
have been over-cropped in previous yean, then manure 
may be necessary to restore the vital powers. Blood, 
under some conditions, is a good thing to use, and it 
may be applied to outside borders in limited quantities 
any time. Try Clay’s Fertiliser.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


Planting Asparagus.— The worst way 
of growing Asparagus with which I am ac¬ 
quainted is in the ola-fashioned beds, which de¬ 
vour annually as much stable manure as would 
suffice to dress five times their extent of sur¬ 
face in other parts of the kitchen garden, and 
usually with anything but a satisfactory result. 
I grow single plants in a single row with an in¬ 
terval of 30 in. from plant to plant. Grown in 
this manner, without a second row near them, 
they are able to extend their roots as far as 
they like on either side. I was induced to try 
this method three years ago, from having 
noticed for the last few years a single plant 
which had come np self-sown near the branches 
of an old espalier Apple tree. This plant has 
never been dressed uith manure of any sort, 
and I have observed that what was cat from it 
was always finer than the average produce of 
the beds. I took the hint offered me by this 
intruder, and have profited by it. My single 
row produced largely last year, and now it has 
received for the first time a top-dressing of ma¬ 
nure. Along one side of the row there runs s 
wide path, and on the other is an ordinary 
kitchen garden border, and all that we have to 
attend to is not to dig or crop too near the row. 
An oeeasional dressing ef salt, or soot and ea*C 
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mixed, and rarely one of stable litter, will pro¬ 
bably be quite sufficient to maintain the plants 
in full vigour for several years ; but by growing 
them on this system we can change our ground 
as often as we like, and plant in other parts of 
the garden new rows when we think it is time 
for anv of the old ones to be uprooted and des¬ 
troyed, There are probably few plants that re¬ 
quire root-room more than does the Asparagus; 
hence the impropriety of crowding it m beds, 
where, owing to the seedlings which are con¬ 
tinually being produced, it has often to struggle 
even for existence. I have just put in a row of 
plants, one-year-old, which we raised from seed. 
—B. S. 

Dwarf Kidney and Scarlet Runner 
Beans. —The dwarf Kidney Bean is one of the 
most useful vegetables grown as an out-door 
crop, and it is also most accommodating if 
cultivated under glass. It is very impatient of 
cold, and therefore a warm sheltered situation 
shonld be chosen for it. Crops of it are often 
damaged by being sown too soon ; the second 
week in May is a good time to sow the first crop, 
and a second sowing at the end of May will 
furnish a supply till Scarlet Runners come in, 
after which the dwarf Beans are seldom cared 
for. The latter should have 2 ft. between the 
rows, and 10 in. in the row, and the tallgrowers 
2 ft. 6 in. row from row, and lft. apart in the row; 
they like a good, rich soil that has been well 
manured for a previous crop, which is better 
than rank manure, in which the plants are apt 
to run too much to foliage instead of fruitfulness. 
In very hot weather they enjoy a good damping 
over the foliage about five o’clock in the evening 
through a fine-rosed watering-pot or garden 
engine. Such treatment strengthens the plants 
ana prolongs the gatherings ; it also obviates 
attacks from red spider, to which they are 
liable. For the first sowing Williams’ Early 
Prolific is an excellent cropper and comes in 
early, and Pale Pun is a good kind for a 
general crop, with Canadian Wonder for large 
pods. Runner Beans require similar treatment 
to the dwarf kinds, with the exception of the 
distance between the rows, which should be 4 
ft. apart and 1 ft. in the row. They can be 
grown with sticks in the same way as Peas, 
pinching out the points when they reach the top, 
or they may be run up strings. They are a very 
valuable crop for both the amateur and the 
cottager. They do not take up much room, and 
they can be run on strings against boards or a 
building, on which the old Scarlet, which is one 
of the best for general cropping, has, when in 
flower, a fine appearance. Even in some of the 
most confined town gardens may often be seen 
Scarlet Runners flowering profusely and bearing 
pods in abundance.—J. S. 

4704.—Cucumbers in Frames.— The 
first work you have to perform is to prepare 
properly enough stable manure to fill the pit 
qnite full, and not only full, but sufficient to keep 
it full when it has settled down. This will take 
a good cartload of long Btraw, manure, and 
droppings in equal quantities. Put this into a 
heap, turn it, and shake it well up as it is 
turned ; sprinkle well with water; let it lie till 
it becomes warm, then turn again, and again 
sprinkle with water ; do this se /era! times, and 
then it will be fit to put into the pit. Bo this 
neatly and evenly, treading clown gently and 
allowing 12 in. above the edges of the 
pit for settling. Place the frame over at 
once to box in the heat, and the next day put in 
a barrow-load of soil, three parts yellow loam 
and the other part of rotten manure ; make it 
into a heap in the centre, but cover the manure 
all over with 2 in. of the soil; as soon as the 
steam diminishes put out a couple of plants into 
the hill. As the roots run out of the sides add 
other soil till it is almost level all over. The 
best kind would be Telegraph.—A. D. 

4735 . —Mushrooms In Meadows.— I have pro¬ 
duced JIushrooma in meadows by Inserting lumps of 
spawn about the size of a hen’s egg in among the grass 
towards the end of June, digging holes 3 in. deep with a 
trowel, dropping the lumps of spawn in, and pressing the 
soil down firmly over it. Of course, there is a certain 
amount of chance in the result, as we are in a measure 
at the mercy of the weather.—IS. H. 

*734. — Cauliflowers and Lettuces being 
Eaten.— Make a puddlo of >oot in a pail and dip the 
roots of the plants in just before planting; give the 
ground a dressing of lirne the next time it is turned over. 
Water the plants with soot and water.—E. 11. 

4G&3.—Mushroom Growing for Pleasur'd.-- 
Loth the dam]>, dark cellar and tho dry garret may bo 
xtiliaad for Mushroom culture if littsr is nol objected tc 


bat of the two tho former le to be preferred, as the tem¬ 
perature will he more regular. To give the necessary 
hints would occupy much space, and the question has 
often been discussed in back numbers of Gardening. 
The chief requisites of success are good spawn, a bed of 
horse manure, that has been well fermented to drive off 
the rank gases, from 15 in. to IS in. thick, made as firm 
as feet can tread, and some long litter to cover the beds 
and regulate the temperature, which should not be per¬ 
mitted to fall below 60°.—E. H. 


LAW RESPECTING GREENHOUSES. 
My attention has just been directed to the 
correspondence on this subject in your columns, 
and it may prevent your readers from being 
misled by the results of the proceedings in Mr. 
Norris’s case if I refer them to other cases 
decided some time ago, which appear to have 
been unknown to Mr. Norris and his solicitor, 
and in which it is distinctly laid down that 
greenhouses are not exempted from the operation 
of the Act as buildings, but only as regards the 
necessary woodwork of the sashes, doors, and 
frames. 

The first case of which I can find a report 
was in 1863 at the Marylebone Police Court, in 
which a greenhouse was held to be a building 
by Mr. Mansfield, the sitting magistrate. In a 
case at Hammersmith in 1872, the defendant, 
named Hawkins, had erected chimneys to some 
greenhouses without notice. The magistrate 
(Mr. Ingham), after taking time to consider his 
judgment, said “that the intention of the act 
was clear, that all such constructions were to 
be considered as buildings,” &c. 

In 1875, at the Greenwich Police Court, Mr. 
Balguy, the magistrate, decided a case in the 
same sense, and imposed a penalty of 40s. on 
the defendant for not giving notice. In the 
same year at the Wandsworth Police Court, 
Mr. Ingham, the magistrate, decided a similar 
case in the same way. Both these cases are re¬ 
ported in the Builder , Jan. 23 and August 7, 
1875, and the editor in a note adds in one case 
“ It is strange after so many decisions on the 
subject that this question should be re-opened.” 
Another case was decided at Hammersmith 
Police Court in 1876, by Mr. Bridge, the magi¬ 
strate, in the same way. There have been other 
cases of which I have no report. 

I think the above is sufficient to show that 
Mr. Norris and his solicitor are scarcely safe 
guides as to the law on this subject.— Charles 
Fowler, Hon. See., District Surveyor Associa¬ 
tion, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 

-Mr. E. Nash and Mr. F. G. Norris miss two 

points on this subject, on either of which a 
district surveyor can interfere : 1st, the law 
requires that behind every house, according to 
its height, a certain clear space shall be left for 
air and ventilation. If it were not for this a 
householder might cover in the whole of his 
back premises with glass, and carry the erection 
as high as his house. The glass of a greenhouse 
would stop the free circulation of air and venti¬ 
lation as much as bricks and mortar. 2nd, the 
law says no inhabitant may erect any building 
or greenhouse in front of his own house, so as to 
project beyond the front line of bis neighbour’s 
building. Within my own knowledge both of 
these points have been enforced by local boards 
before magistrates.—0. P. Q. 


Edgings for Garden Walks.—One of 

the best materials for this purpose is Box, but 
it has the fault of harbouring slugs, especially 
when not subjected to an annual clipping, 
which should be done early in the year; for if 
done late the hot sun scorches the leaves and 
spoils their green appearance. When dressed, 
for instance, in April, the young growths have 
a chance of becoming well developed, and 
k**ep bright and green during the whole sum¬ 
mer. If planted in autumn, the long points 
require shortening in April; but if planted in 
March, it is much better left untouched until 
the following spring. Box should be cut down 
to about 3 in. from the ground, aod if this is 
done with regularity every year, it is many 
years before it becomes bare at the bottom. 
Small patches of it here and there occasionally 
decay, especially in kitchen gardens where there 
is much wheeling and these should be replaced 
with fresh pieces every spring. Besides Box, 
various kinds of tiles, made of terra cotta or 
burnt clay, are used for edgings, and, alfording 
no protection to vermin and effectually prevent* 


ing the soil from mixing with the gravel, they 
make suitable edgings for kitchen gardens. They 
are laid much in the same way as Box, ana 
they should not rise more than 2 in. above the 
level of the walk. Tiles do not look well either 
in pleasure grounds or in the flower garden. 
For the former Grass verges associate best with 
the surroundings, and when beds come close up 
to the walks, a verge of 12 in. or more in 
width should intervene. Grass edgings shonld 
be trimmed up early in spring, but, unless where 
it is actually necessary, very little should be 

S ared off them, or a deep bare face is left which 
oes not look well. In spring the Grass grows 
quickly over the cut part, and during summer 
it should be allowed to grow along the whole 
edge, so as to join the gravel. Cotoneaster mi- 
crophylla makes, under certain circumstances, 
a pretty edging. It cannot certainly be cat so 
close as Box, but when allowed to grow 
about 4 in. high and 3 in. wide, it looks exceed¬ 
ingly well, either when in flower or fruit. It 
thrives in any ordinary garden soil, and small 
plants of it may be put in 1 ft. or2 ft. apart and 
pegged down until the edging is thoroughly 
formed. Thrift, too, makes a good edging, grow¬ 
ing as it does scarcely more than 2 in. high, 
while during May, and, indeed, throughout the 
summer, it is covered with bright pink blossoms- 
It may be planted at once, ana it will soon be. 
come established, and form a permanent edging 
for many years.—M. 


TOP-DRESSING PLANTS. 

The8B are generally given to enrich impove¬ 
rished soil, and barren fruit trees are often 
brought into fertility by meanB of them. When 
the roots are down in an uncongenial sub-soil 
top-dressings will not bring them to the surface, 
but they will induce the formation of young 
fibres there, and thus improve the state of the 
tree compared with what it was when its 
sustenance was wholly derived from the tap 
roots. Top-dressings should always be placed 
in contact with some of the roots; for, unless 
this is effected, they are almost useless. Roots 
have a tendency to go down and embed them¬ 
selves in the richest soil, but I have never found 
any of them pushing up towards a rich top¬ 
dressing, that is, if they nad to pass through a 
a stratum of matter not suitable to their 
growth. 

It is not an uncommon thing, when taming 
out plants from pots which have been top-dressed 
some time previously, to find the top-dressing 
fall clean away from the entire ball. This 
is the result of not incorporating it thoroughly 
with the old soil, and of not putting the mixture 
well round the roots. The result is the same in 
the case of fruit trees, and in all other instances 
in which top-dressing is not done properly. Of 
course, in these cases, when the material used is 
very rich, much of the fertilising principle is 
washed down amongst the bottom roots, but the 
advantages which attend a free and copious 
surface rooting are lost. I know instances in 
which Vine borders, both inside and out, are 
heavily top-dressed every autumn with rich 
materials, and yet not a root is to be seen when 
they are annually turned up. Vines in such a 
condition might be much improved by having 
the main portion of their roots brought within 
a few inches of the surface, but of this they have 
very little chance unless fresh top-dressings are 
occasionally placed directly in contact with 
them. 

Many plants are grown one year in pots from 
which they cannot be removed the next. Vines 
potted and grown on in their fruiting pots this 
season must be kept in the same pots next year 
until they fruit. A quantity of loose exhausted 
soil is generally found on the surface at the end 
of the season, and this should not be permitted 
to remain. On the contrary, it should be 
removed, and a top-dressing put in its place, 
and in a position where the roots can take pos¬ 
session of and utilise it when it is most needed. 
Melons and Cucumbers are much benefited by 
top-dressing. When the latter have produced 
their first crop, a second, quite equal to the first, 
may be obtained by adding a good top-dressing 
to the old plants, an application which renews 
their vigour, and gives them a further lease of 
fruitful life. Probably no plant will recognise 
and repay a top*drossing better than an old 
exhausted Peach er Nectarine treei I bare sects 
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old trees of these kinds, scarcely capable of 
bearing a single fruit in midsummer, induced 
not only to bear heavily at that season, but 
come in as early croppers in May through the 
aid of a rich top-dressing. It has the same 
salutary effect on all fruit-bearing trees, whether 
they are confined to the inside of a house or 
exposed on open walls. Such trees, however, 
should not be top-dressed every year, as that 
would too much disturb their roots, which 
should be near the surface. 

Flowering plants in pots are equally benefited 
by top-dressing. Large plants of Camellias, 
firmly rooted into pots or tubs, and whose life 
would be endangered by a complete shift, may, 
by a suitable surfacing, have years of vigorous 
life and usefulness added to their career, which 
would otherwise be passed in drooping decline, 
and Azaleas may be benefited in the same way. 
Small quick-growing plants are seldom top- 
dressed ; they generally can be conveniently 
repotted, when no surfacing is needed. With 
cottagers and amateurs, the re-potting of their 
window-plants is often considered to be a 
dangerous operation, and many of these plants 
are, for this reason, allowed to dwindle for 
years in the same soil and pot. Those who 
are afraid to re-pot annually, should substitute 
a thorough top-dressing; and if the drainage 
below be efficient they will soon be repaid for 
their trouble. 

There are not a great many vegetables that 
need top-dressing at any time. Earthing-up 
may be considered as a form of top-dressing; 
it induces multiplication and surface-rooting 
in many plants. Herb roots are not generally 
re-planted every year, and their productiveness 
is greatly enhanced by an annual spring top¬ 
dressing. This saves mulching, and I infinitely 
prefer the former to the latter; for, when a 
plant, with its roots close to the surface, is 
mulched, the roots grow freely under it, but 
their growth is not substantial, and they gene¬ 
rally die back as soon as the covering is taken 
away, and are not at all of the same healthy 
character as those grown in and protected by 
a suitable top-dressing. I have stated that 
top-dressing may be accomplished at any time, 
which it certainly may without injury ; but I 
prefer applying it in most cases before growth 
is far advanced, in order that it may be made 
available to assist development. J. M. 


Worms in Pots. — I have used Fir tree 
oil for the last twelve months for destroying 
worms in pots, and I find that a solution of 
half a pint to six gallons of water answers the 
purpose admirably ; it soon brings every worm 
to the surface. For woolly aphis at the roots 
of my Auriculas, I have very successfully used 
it at the strength of half a pint to four gallons. 
With delicate plants I generally drench with 
clean water about ten minutes afterwards. I 
use it on my lawn very much weaker, and when 
applied after a shower of rain the worms come 
up in a few minutes. I have not tried it for 
ants, so cannot speak positively, for as yet I 
have not been troubled with them.—J. T. 


House and Window Gardening. 

How to have Good Window 
Flowers in Spring.— How often do we 
mourn over the havoc which frost and bitter 
winds make among our favourite Bpring flowers! 
Shakespeare, it is true, tells us that the Daffodil 
“ takes the winds of March with beauty,” but 
even the Daffodil is thankful to be spared those 
winds, and much more do many more delicate 
Bpring flowers rejoice if they may expand under 
tne kindly shelter of a greenhouse or frame. 
This is a very old idea, but I doubt if it has yet 
properly laid hold of the popular mind, so I 
venture to reiterate it. There is no need to 
shelter the plants through the winter; all that 
is necessary is at the end of February to take 
up the plants with a good ball of earth and pot 
your plants in good sized pots and good mould, 
and place them in a cold greenhouse or in a 
window sheltered from the frost and cold blasts 
of March. The grateful little nurselings now 
put forth a wealth of luxuriant blossom such as 
you will not see in the garden for six weeks 
later in such aspring as the present. The plants 
I would specially recommend for this courte of 


treatment are, Primroses—single, yellow and 
red ; double, white and lilac ; Polyanthus (a 
most charming pot plant), Myosotis dissitiflora 
(which when once seen will never be forgotten), 
common Violet clumps of Snowdrops and 
Crocus, Dog’s-tooth Violet, and other bulbs; 
Dielytra spectabilis, Wallflower, and many 
others. I need hardly add, the plants thus 
treated should have their wants considered 
while in the house, and when their beauty is 
over, should be carefully replanted in the garden 
for another year.—C. E. C. 

Sprays for the Hair.—It is well known 
by ladies who use floral decorations in their hair 
at evening parties that the flowers stand the 
heat of the head and the rough usage of a light 
shawl thrown over them far better than the 
leaves do. One lady of my acquaintance is very 
careful to harden off her plants of Maiden-hair 
before cutting the fronds ; another lady always 
soaks her cut fronds in cold water for at least 
twelve hours before using them ; a third presses 
and partially dries her Maiden-hair for two or 
three days tiefore the fronds are Wanted; a fourth 
is particular in only using those fronds which 
have brown seed-vessels on the under side, and in 
keeping them in slender glass tubeB full of water, 
which are concealed under the plaits of the hair. 
To these, and to others interested in the matter, 
I commend the leaves of that beautiful green¬ 



house evergreen shrub, Lomatia propinqua, as 
the most durable kind of delicate foliage with 
which I am acquainted. The accompanying 
illustration shows a leaf which had been worn 
for two evenings before it was sketched. The 
only preparation which it requires is to twist a 
piece of wire round its stem, making a loop at 
the end that it may be secured with a hair-pin. 
A few pips of common scarlet Geranium or 
Hyacinth, properly wired, and arranged judi¬ 
ciously amongst the leaflets, form a simple and 
pretty head-dress, which is quickly made up and 
easily fixed in the hair. Many other flowers 
might be similarly used if care be taken to 
choose a leaf of a size proportionate to that of 
the flowers which are to go with it.—W. T. 


TOWN GARDENING, 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Liliums. —These make splendid pot plants, 
and will do well anywhere but in very bad 
situations. It is usual to treat these as green¬ 
house plants, but if well attended to they can 
be grown well with no more convenience than a 
small piece of ground and a sunny window. 
The mo«t suitable kinds for growth in pots are 
L. anratum. longiflorum, lancifolium and varie¬ 
ties. T* f , r generally do rather better 

than ' f these are too costly, the 

com Lily (L. candidum) and 

the may be treated in the 

sam nd purchasing fresh 

bulh if you have a bed to 

spar- y have once flowered 


in jpots may be planted out, and will often do 
well for a few years afterwards. The time for 
potting is in October or November, and the 
plants will flower in late summer or autumn of 
the next year. Obtain good strong and healthy 
bulbs, and put three bulbs in a 9-in. or four in a 
11-in. pot, or one strong one in a 7-in. Put 
good drainage in the bottom, over that a hand¬ 
ful or two of old hops, cover the bulbs with 

3 in. or 4 in. of soil at first, And for the 
present the surface of the soil should be 3-in. 
or 4 in. below the rim of the pot, so that 
the bulbs must be put in pretty low down. Use 
a compost of two parts rich loam, one each of 
peat, leaf-mould, and well-rotted manure, with 
sand as required. Pot firmly. _ Use the soil in 
a rather moist condition, and give no water till 
the stems appear above ground. When potted 
place in a cold frame or pit if you have one, 
or in a window. When the stems appear 
earth up with fresh soil till the pots are 
full, uid when growing give a moderate amount 
of water. When the weather gets warm in 
spring, the pots are better plunged in a warm 
bed or border out of doors than standing 
free all round. As they advance give some liquid 
manure, not too strong, at every other watering. 
Just before the blooms open, remove to a 
window—a shady one will do—as the flowers will 
last longer than in the Bun ; of course the stems 
must be tied to neat stakes when required, so os 
not to get broken. We do not recommend these 
bulbs to be used again for pots, but as soon as 
flowering is over, turn them out into a sunny 
well-drained border of deep, light and rich soil, 
and cover up well in winter; the bulbs should 
be put in 6 in. or 8 in. deep. If they grow wel 
ana make fine clumps, you may take some of 
them up in 2 or 3 years' time and use them for 
potting, but it is a chance if they do more than 
middling. 

Mignonette. —This is a very favourite 
window plant, and deservedly so. By far the 
simplest way is to sow where required in a box 
or boxes, and thin out when well up. Half-a- 
dozen good plants will fill an ordinary window 
box well, though more may be left, but they 
should not be at all thick when young. But to 
grow good pots of Mignonette is quite another 
matter, and requires care. The first thing is to 
consider what sort to grow, as the common 
Mignonette, which iB of a rambling or straggling 
growth, will give but a poor result in a pot. 
Any of the new compact habited or “ pyramidal ” 
as it is called, will be suitable, but the best 
kind for pots in our experience is Miles’ 
Hybrid Spiral. Mignonette does not like being 
transplanted, and indeed this cannot be done 
at all unless you have a close frame in which to 
keep the newly-transplanted seedlings in for a 
time ; so that the best plan is to take as many 
5-in. pots as you require (if for exhibition you 
should grow three or four times the number to 
be shown) in March or April, and prepare them 
by putting drainage carefully in each. Three or 
four crocks will be enough; over that put a good 
handful of decayed hops or manure ; then fill 
up with a good rich soil—say two parts of rich 
fibrous loam, and one part each of well-decayed 
manure and leaf-mould, with a little sand. This 
should not be sifted, only well mixed ; the bot¬ 
tom part should be pressed down pretty firmly, 
and the top left rather looser, but still gently 
pressed. Give a good watering when the pot is 
half or two-thirds full, but leave the top dry. 
Have a little fine, rich, sifted soil for the top, and 
bow the seed in this, covering about one-eighth 
of an inch with the fine soil. About a dozen 
seeds of Miles’ Spiral and four or five of a good 
pyramidal kind will be enough for each pot; 
cover with a piece of glass. When the seeds 
come up tilt the glass a little, and remove it by 
degrees as the seedlings strengthen. Do not 
give any water till the seeds have germinated, 
unless the soil becomes very dry. If properly 
treated none will be needed, as the subsoil was 
well watered, and this will rise under the glass. 
Now observe that it is of the greatest import¬ 
ance that from the time the seedlings appear 
above ground the pots must be kept in as much 
light as possible and close to the glass, be this 
frameor window. They should be kept altogether 
under glass until the end of May; indeed, it is 
better in a smoky atmosphere to grow under 
glass from first to last to keep them clean. A 
cool frame, with the seedlings kept within 

4 in. of the glass, and this kept clean, with 
plenty of air, is the best place for the plants to 
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grow in ; but a light sunny window, if the pots 
are kept close to it and turned round frequently, 
will do. If you have no frame, get one or two 
glass-covered boxes as a good substitute 
and use these until the plants get too tall. As 
soon as the roots get to the sides of the pots 
these should be plunged in coal ashes, spent 
hops, cocoa-fibre, or something, as they will do 
much better so than left free, but it docs not 
matter while the plants are Bmall. When 
1 in. high, thin out the plants to one strong one 
in the centre of each pot, if of the pyramidal 
kinds, or to six to nine of the Bpiral, leaving 
them regularly disposed, and only the strongest 
plants. Keep the soil always moist, but not wet 
for any time ; give plenty of sun, and more and 
more air as the plants progress. If the plants 
are well grown they will not need any stakes, 
but should these be required they must be very 
small and neat, placed on the inside of the plants, 
and very carefully set in, as the leaves are easily 
broken, and the loss of a few spoils the looks of 
the plants. The pyramidal will branch out 
naturally;the centre shoot must be kept upright, 
and the lateral ones carefully disposed at equal 
distances all round. The spiral grows upright, 
and unless the top is pinched out does not shoot 
out laterally, at least not at first, and where 
there are several plants in a pot they look much 
better with only one main spike of bloom. When 
the pots get full of roots give weak liquid manure 
frequently; if these instructions are carefully 
followed out you will have such Mignonette as 
is seldom seen. Where only one plant is required 
in each pot, it would be rather preferable to sow 
in 3-in., thin out to one plant, and when ready 
just shift on into 5-in. or C-in. Of course larger 
pots than those mentioned—6-in., 7-in., or 8-in. 
—may be used if desired, but more plants must be 
used in each in proportion to its size. For later 
or earlier blooming sow later or earlier in 
proportion. For winter - flowering sow in 
August, and plunge the pots out-of-doors or in 
a sunny frame with abundance of air. Tree 
Mignonette should be sown in spring, shifted on, 
and kept growing, and in winter must be safe 
from frost. 

Mimulus (Monkey Flower) makes a 
splendid window plant. Raise from seed as 
directed before. Keep them ioside the win¬ 
dow till the end of May, when they may be 
put outside or planted out into boxes. Either 
shade or sun will suit them, but in the latter case 
the pots must be protected. If in pots, pot singly 
in 3-in. or large CO’s when big enough ; fill the 
pots half full of broken crocks ; put a little 
Moss or spent Hops on the top, and fill up with 
sandy loam and a little leaf-mould or any light 
soil. Piant very firmly, and when they begin 
to grow and flower give abundance of water. 
Plenty of air and light must be afforded 
throughout. 

Musk is everybody’s flower ; it will grow 
anywhere. Treat similarly to Mimulus, but the 
soil should be richer and not pressed so firmly. 
Musk does best in a close room or greenhouse ; 
it cannot bear draughts or too much air, though 
it should have plenty of light. Give abundance 
of water always. 

Myrtl© (Myrtus).—There are two forms of 
this—the narrow or small leaved, and the broad 
leaved. We prefer the latter. These plants 
have aromatic foliage, which is very good for 
mixing with cut flowers, and white blossoms, 
also sweetlv scented, which are produced in 
autnmn. Use the same soil and treat similarly, 
on the whole, as for Abutilons, but they do 
not need so large shifts ; one moderate one each 
year is sufficient ; and the only pruning needed 
is to pinch the young shoots when about 3 in. 
long in spring, especially the very strong ones, 
so as to keep the plants compact and bushy. 
Large plants of Myrtle may oe stood out of 
doors in summer; give plenty of water and 
liquid manure occasionally when in growth, but 
keep cool, though safe from frost, and rather 
dry in winter. Young side shoots, taken off 
when 3 in. long in summer, and inserted in very 
sandy soil, will root easily under a bell-glass or 
in a close frame or box covered with glass and 
shaded from hot sun. Put 6 or 8 cuttiDgs in a 
3-in. pot. 

Orange (Citrus).—These have very hand¬ 
some foliage, which, being large and smooth, can 
be easily kept clean. If you purchase a grafted 
and well established plant from a nurseryman 
you will have ^flowers as well as foliage ; but 


you may obtain a very handsome plant, the 
flowers of which, even if it has any, will, how¬ 
ever, be most likely poor and insignificant, 
by rearing one from the pip of a common Orange. 
Choose a fine large Orange, with good pips or 
seeds ; it should be as ripe as you can get, and 
May or June is a good time. Sow five or six in 
a 5-in. pot with good drainage, and some good 
sandy loam and leaf-mould for soil. Put a piece 
of glass over the pot, and set in a warm place. 
When the seedlings have made a leaf beyond 
the two first or seed-leaves, pot two or three or 
more of the best off singly into 3-in. pots, using 
good drainage and the soil recommended for 
Abutilons. Water very carefully, as these plants 
cannot endure a wet or sodden soil, yet it must 
i be kept moist. If you have a frame or case the 
plants would do better there at first until 


the difference in size to distinguish one from 
the other, it might be difficult to say that it 
was not a stunted variety of it; but the eggs 
are different, and so are the caterpillar and pupa, 
and their differences are constant, so that there 
can be no doubt as to the species being distinct. 
The egg of the large white Cabbage butterfly is 
oval, and is deposited on the under sides of the 
leaves in clusters of thirty or forty together ; 
that of the present species is more attenuated 
at the point, and is likewise deposited on the 
under sides of the leaves, but singly. Its cater¬ 
pillar is green, with a yellowish stripe down the 
back and along each side, and it is so closely 
covered with hairs as to seem velvety. The 
caterpillar of the large white butterfly is bluish- 
green, and has a similar, though more decided, 
arrangement of colour, but it is sprinkled over 



"White Cabbage Butterfly. 


stronger. Keep the plant or plants clean and 
growing, and rather ary and safe from frost ill 
winter; pinch back the main and any luxuriant 
shoot, so as to induce plenty of branches to form, 
and give a shift into a pot 1 in. or 2 in. larger 
when beginning to grow each spring; in three or 
four years you will have a fine glossy-leaved 
plant as handsome as a Camellia in tho foliage. 
If you like you can graft it with a scion from 
a good kind, but this must be done in heat, so 
it is better to take it to a nursery to be done, 
unless you have conveniences yourself. When 
two or three years old is about the time to per¬ 
form this operation. B. C. R. 


WHITE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY. 

(PIKRIS RAF.*:.) 

Tiik accompanying woodcut represents the 
smaller Cabbage butterfly, which is very com¬ 
mon in this country. It closely resembles the 
larger Bpecies, and if there were nothing but 


the green parts and along the lines of yellow 
with comparatively large black dots. The 
chrysalis of the latter is pale green, speckled 
with black, while the chrysalis of the smaller 
species is pale fresh brown freckled with black. 
There is a third white Cabbage butterfly with 
which this may be confounded, Pieris napi, or 
the green-veined white, a kind readily distin¬ 
guished by the veins on the under side, and 
more especially those of the lower wings being 
edged with green scales. All three species feed 
upon the plants of the Cruciferous Order, such 
as Cabbages, Turnips, and Rape, although by to 
means exclusively ; many others of our garden 
plants, such as Mignonette, Nasturtium, &c., 
also suffer from them, but not to the same 
extent. No better remedy or alleviation seems 
to have been found for this destructive insect in 
this country than hand-picking; but we find 
that in America, to which country the species 
has of late extended, other measures have been 
found effectual. There, salt sprinkled over the 
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Cabbages, Ac., is the common remedy, bat the 
following plan has been recommended by a Mr. 
Quinn to the New York Institute Farmers’ Club. 
He says—“ I have tried no fewer than fifteen 
different decoctions, and find the best result 
from the application of a mixture composed of 
twenty parts of sulphate of lime, one part of 
carbolic powder, and three or four parts of 
quicklime. This I sprinkle in small quantities 
upon the leaves and parts affected, making the 
application early in the morning before the dew 
joff or after a shower. Frequent repetition 
is sometimes necessary.” 


THB COMING- WBBK’S WORK. „ 


Extracts from a Garden Diary, May 2 to 7. 

8owing Dwarf Green Curled Savoys, Walcheren, 
Autumn Self-protecting, Champion, Wilcove Late White, 
Cattell’s Eclipse and Leamington Broccoli. Potting on 
Cockscombs, Celosias, young Cyclamens, and Deutzia 
gracilis. Hoeing up all weeds and suckers amongst 
Raspberries, leaving six canes to a root for training. 
Digging out a trench and getting it filled with ferment¬ 
ing material, and otherwise getting it ready for Ridge 
Cucumbers and Y r egetablo Marrows. Sowing Giant 
Emerald Marrow-, Dr. McLean, Ne Plus Ultra, and 
Omega Peas, also two rows of Johnson s Wonderful 
Longpod Bean. Giving all Broccoli, Turnip, and other 
seeds a dusting w ith wood ashes early in the morning to 
keep down the fly. Digging all flower borders ready for 
planting. Turning over gravel walks in back shrubberies 
to give them a fresh appearance. Looking over all 
Strawberries that are well set. picking off the weak and 
late blossoms, and tying up Lettuces to blanch. Sowing 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Stocks, Asters, and Humnaelegans. 
Potting on Chrysanthemums and Azaleas. Sowing Leeks 
and Mustard and Cress. Potting Balsams and spring- 
struck Fuchsias. Stopping all young shoots on Fig trees. 
Planting out Red ana White Celery to come in about the 
middle of August. Hoeing amongst Strawberries. 
Looking over Peach trees on walls, picking off all curled 
leaves, and disbudding them where required. Staking 
and tying up Mignonette in pots. Thinning Turnips, 
Carrots, and Spinach. Renovating all linings round 
frames. Planting out Sweet Basil into a rough frame 
for protection. Hoeing amongst all growing crops. Stick¬ 
ing Peas and getting them earthed up. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— The 
earliest tuberous Begonias will now be fast 
approaching the flowering state, and should 
receive a liberal amount of air in order to keep 
them dwarf and stocky, a condition that will 
ensure them a long season of beauty. Young 
Cyclamens that were bowq in autumn will now 
be best grown on in close frames, giving them 
very liberal treatment all through the growing 
season, when they will make fine blooming 
plants by autumn. Others sown early in spring 
will now require pricking out into pans, in rich, 
light soil, and Bhould be kept growing in warm 
quarters. Push on a good batch of Amarantus 
salicifolius and A. tricolor ; those will be found 
useful in the conservatory by-and-bye. Attend 
carefully to Vallotas, now that they have com¬ 
menced growing, and endeavour to get a good 
development of healthy foliage on them. These 
will now require close frame treatment, but 
expose them to all the sunshine possible, to give 
substance to the foliage and an early ripeness to 
the bulbs. Any one requiring a beautiful 
miniature basket plant for a small conservatory 
or a Wardian case should now divide Sibthorpia 
europ&a variegata, and place it in small baskets 
or pans, over the edges of which it will grow 
ana show its beautiful habit and variegation to 
perfection. Where only one house is devoted 
to stove plants it will be recessary to make use 
of heated frames for forwarding young soft- 
wooded stock. Most of the winter-blooming 
plants will now do equally well in w r arm frames | 
as in the stove. These should now be pushed 
forward rapidly, and as fast as they fill their 
pot with roots should be moved into pots a size 
larger. Maintain a moist atmosphere around 
them, and shade moderately during bright 
weather, closing up early on fine days. Quan¬ 
tities of fresh cuttings should now be put in ; 
these will make smaller but useful plants if grown 
on freely during the remainder of the season. 
Keep the different varieties of Coleus well up to 
the light and in full sun, in order to get up their 
colour early, as they are among the most useful j 
plants for the conservatory to succeed the early- 
forced plants of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, &c., 
which will now soon be over. Attend to the 
pricking out and potting on of young Gloxinias 
and other seedling plants in this house. 

Ferns. —These will bow be throwing tip a 
mass of young fronds, which must be carefully 
tratohed, in order to prevent them froin getting 


spoiled in their upward course by becoming 
entangled with the old fronds. This will be 
particularly necessary in the case of the 
Gleichenias and others, such as Davallia aculeata, 
that form their fronds tier above tier. The 
centres of these kinds Bhould be kept well 
opened out while the young fronds are develop¬ 
ing. Large supplies of water will now be required 
by all kinds growing freely, and the tree 
varieties will require their stems damping several 
times daily during hot weather. Plants grow¬ 
ing in baskets will require more attention than 
those in pots, as the air, having full access to 
the outsides of the baskets, quickly dries them 
up. Among the finest kinds for growing in 
baskets are Goniophlebium subaunculatum, 
Aspleninm candatum, and A. Serra. Among 
the smaller growing sorts suitable for baskets 
may be named the different varieties of Adian- 
tums ; those that form underground rhizomes 
are the best, as they quickly travel to all parts 
of the baskets, and soon form a perfect ball of 
delicate verdure. Two of the freest growers in 
this way are A. assimile and A. amabile ; but 
the most beautiful and distinct of all the 
Adiantums for a basket is A. lunulatum. 
Flower Garden. 

Where bedding plants are grown in quantity, 
the work of planting out must now be com¬ 
menced in earnest, beginning with the hardiest 
subjects, that have been well hardened off by 
full exposure during the last month. Calceo¬ 
larias should be put out as early as possible, for 
unless they are well established before hot, dry 
weather sets in, they are liable to suffer 
through the check sustained by removal. We 

E lant moderately deep, taking care to get a good 
all of earth to each plant, and if the weather 
be very bright, scorching in the daytime and 
cold at night, we place a light evergreen branch 
on the south side of each plant. This both 
shelters and Bhades until the plants have 
become fnlly established. One good soaking of 
water, to Bettle the soil about the roots, is all 
we find necessary if the soil is in a moderately 
moist condition; for at this early date the 
application of too much water checks rather 
than encourages root growth, and so long as 
freshly planted subjects do not flag or show 
signs of distress, they are best without it. 
Edging plants, such as Cerastiums, Echeverias, 
Golden Feather, and Mentha gibraltarioa may 
be finally planted as the beds and borders are 
cleared and prepared for their reception ; and 
all cold pits and temporary shelters will be 
useful for gradually hardening off subjects of a 
more tender character, that will come in for 
planting during the coming month. As a rule 
it is not safe to plant Pelargoniums, Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, kc. t in open beds before the middle 
of May, even in favoured localities ; but there 
are generally Borne sheltered positions under 
lofty trees or buildings when spring frosts are 
less to be dreaded, and these may be safely 
planted a week or a fortnight before the general 
stock is put out, both for getting the full benefit 
of early planting and for relieving the press of 
work that invariably occurs in May. 

Fine-foliaged Plants that have lately 
become so popular for out-door decoration will 
now need considerably more space and cooler 
quarters under glass than hitherto. Cold or 
unheated houses are exceptionally serviceable 
where Gannas, Castor-oil plants, Musas, or Tree 
Ferns are being prepared for open-air positions ; 
as if kept in hot, close structures, the young 
growth increases so fast after this date, that, 
although when put out the plants may look 
much better, yet their final progress will not be 
so satisfactory as those brought on in gradually 
progressive temperatures according as solar heat 
increases. 

Dwarf carpet-bedding plants, such as Alter- 
nantheras, Coleuses, and similar subjects, will 
now be best in pits or frames where they can be 
exposed on favourable occasions, and shut up 
close with sun beat when cold nights follow' 
bright days, as sudden checks disfigure the 
foliage. 

Routine work, consisting of mowing, sweep¬ 
ing, and general clearing up, will now need 
constant attention. This is a good time for 
clipping Box edgings, as they quickly start 
again and make just sufficient grow th to take off 
the straight-edged, formal aspect of a clipped 
surface ; and when it is in good condition there 
are fib tivs edgings equal to them. 


Hardy plants in mixed borders and isolated 
beds are now extremely effective. The different 
varieties of Polyanthus aad Oxlip are in excellent 
condition, as are also Auriculas. Many doubt 
whether Auriculas will succeed out-of-doors. 
We have at the present time some very fine 
clumps of them on a border of stiff cold soil in a 
most exposed position- a north-east corner 
where very little else will grow, and, although 
a fortnight later than those in the sheltered 
portions of the grounds, they are in every way 
equally satisfactory. Gentians are brilliant in 
colouring, and borders carpeted with Myosotis 
dissitiflora are extremely gay. A good plant 
for shrubbery borders or semi-wild portions of 
the grounds is the old-fashioned Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis). This, when covered with 
large heads of purple flowers, has a pretty 
appearance, and it is equally interesting when 
its circular transparent seed-pods are ripe ; when 
once established this will produce seed and take 
care of itself. Continue to prick off into nur¬ 
sery bedB seedlings of Delphiniums, Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, Ac., so that they may gain strength and 
become fit for filling vacancies in mixed borders 
as soon as spring flowers are over. See that 
cuttiugs of Roses do not get dry, and partially 
shade them until well rooted. Put in cuttings 
under hand-glasses of Arabis, Aubrietias, and 
the earliest flowering spring plants in a cool 
shaded position. Divide and replant double and 
single Primroses, keeping them moist and 
shading them until well established. 

Fruit. 

Orchard House. —With the exception of 
Pears, which are sometimes left out-of-doors 
until the buds become prominent, all other 
kinds will be sufficiently advanced to admit of 
gentle fumigation. It rarely happens that 
every tree is free from aphis at the end of the 
flowering season ; and, as smoking cannot be 
continued while the fruit is setting, one is apt 
to look forward with impatience to the day 
when he may wage war with this troublesom’e 
and destructive enemy. Light attacks at inter¬ 
vals of a few days will be found the safest and 
most effectual way of clearing the trees. Black 
fly is more troublesome and dillicult to eradicate 
when fairly established on the trees. The best 
remedy is frequent dipping in Tobacco-water or 
a solution of Gishurst Compound. The watering 
of pot trees will now require great care and 
judgment, too muehwater being perhaps as in¬ 
jurious as too little; and on this account one 
person should be deputed to the perforinan ce of 
this work. For some time to come the cold 
house should be watered in the morning, but as 
days increase in length and nights lecome 
warmer, the evening will be the best time. 
Every house should contain a well-supplied cis¬ 
tern, from which tepid water can be obtained at 
all times ; but in the event of its containing 
lime, the soft water from the roof should be con¬ 
veyed into a separate tank for syringing pur¬ 
poses, as calcareous matter disfigures the woolly 
coat of the Peach. Stimulating food may consist 
of good mulchings of manure, rich loam, and bone 
dust, guano water and diluted liquid being used 
alternately two or three times a week in quan¬ 
tities that will permeate every part of the soil. 
The trees may now be syringed twice a day 
when the weather is fine—once before the ven¬ 
tilators are opened, and again after they are 
closed for the day, always bearing in mind that 
the foliage should get dry before nightfall. If 
Strawberries occupy the shelves, they will re¬ 
quire special attention if they are to be kept 
free from spider. The plants should occupy a 
light airy place near the glass, in which the 
flowers will be protected from the direct force 
of the syringe. In the forcing orchard house 
good feeding and syringing will be needful. 
The temperature may now range from GO® at 
night to 7*>° by day, with air circulating 
through it at all times, the latter part of the 
afternoon excepted, when it should be kept 
close for two or three hours after syringing. If 
any of the trees require further stopping, the 
strongest laterals may be stopped at the second 
or third leaf, and the points of leading shoots 
in front of the fruit may be taken out ; but 
weaker growths may be left, as too much 
severity in this respect does not increase the 
size of the fruit. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

The pleasure of work in every garden is noir 
so great that negligent# as regards some is s\' 
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most inevitable ; but under no circumstances de¬ 
lay the attacking of aphides on fruit trees the 
moment they are perceived. Peaches and 
Cherries are peculiarly liable to their attacks 
Just now, and it is only by a timely vigorous 
onslaught that immunity from these pests can 
be assured. Dustings of Tobacco powder or 
■yringings with Tobacco water are the safest 
antidotes, and a good preventive is syringing 
occasionally with soapy water ; this latter is 
also a deterrent as regards red spider, which, 
particularly in a dry season, playB sad havoc 
with Peaches. Timely disbudding and stop¬ 
ping of strong growing shoots, in order to equa¬ 
lise the growth over all parts of the tree, is also 
of great importance. As to which shootB re¬ 
quire stopping, nobody can make a mistake, 
but more judgment and thought are requisite 
as to how thin to disbud, seeing that the opera¬ 
tion must be guided largely by surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances, both as to climate, soil, and variety 
of tree ; but to any in doubt a safe rule to fol¬ 
low will be to at least thin sufficiently that no 
one shoot will overlie another, or, in other 
words, every shoot should have full exposure 
to light and sunshine. If Apricots are but 
thinly fruited, and in consequence have a ten¬ 
dency to make a profusion of wood, persistent 
stopping of sub-laterals will prove conducive to 
future fruitfulness. No matter how long the 
new shoots made may be. if the side laterals 
are kept closely pinched throughout the season 
fruit buds will form on their entire length. Mag¬ 
gots are sometimes troublesome ; their presence 
may be suspected when the leaves curl up, and 
on examination they will be found ensconced in 
them ; obviously, therefore, the only remedy is 
hand-picking. Water and mulch newly planted 
trees, and syringe the whole with tepid water 
in order to dislodge fallen blossoms, w hich only 
assist in harbouring ants and woodlice to the 
detriment of the fruit. The frost has killed 
back the unripened shoots of Figs, and these 
should now be cut back to the live part, and 
the others tied into the wall. 

Melons in pits and frames, if carefully 
guarded from checks, will now make good pro¬ 
gress. Keep the young growths thinly trained, 
and induce a short-jointed wiry growth by keep¬ 
ing up a strong heat, witli free ventilation. Im¬ 
pregnate all female flowers as they open, and 
raise them up to the influence of warmth and 
light. Finch out the points of the shoots when 
the young Melons begin to swell, and select the 
most evenly balanced on each plant for the crop. 
Look well after the linings, and renovate them 
back aud front alternately. Cover up with good 
dry mats, as nights aro very cold and change¬ 
able ; and a single mat or piece of canvas spread 
over the glass will prevent radiation, and tend 
to the health and vigour of the plants. Make 
frequent sowings of seeds, and throw away 
stock plants when they become pot-bound. 
Vegetables. 

Scarlet Runners, French Beans, 
Kale, Peas. —A full crop of Scarlet Runners 
should now be sown. It does not do to let any 
considerable length of time elapse between this 
and the sowing already advised, as if the first 
happens to suffer through frost those now 
planted will succeed them without any loss of 
time. At the same time put in some more 
dwarf Beans. Green Curled and Cottager’s Kale 
should now be sown; these will come in for 
planting upon ground vacant from the early 
crops of Potatoes, Peas, &c. The Cottager’s 
Kale should be grown in every garden, large or 
small; it is as far superior to any other variety 
of the Kale tribe as a spring Cauliflower is to 
a winter Broccoli. The seed is generally mixed, 
some of the plants coming up quite green, 
whilst others are tinged with purple. These 
latter only should be planted, as, both in 
flavour and texture, they are much superior to 
the green, and bnt little inferior to Brussels 
Sprouts. 

Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Broccoli. —When spring-sown Cauli¬ 
flowers and Brussels Sprouts have got about 
3 in. high they should be thinned out iu 
the seed-beds so as to leave them G in. apart, or 
if transplanted into a nursery bed at the above 
size, it will be still better for the plants. The 
beds to receive them should consist of light, 
open soil, tolerably rich, and about G in. in 
depth, on a hard surface of ashes ; eo managed, 
Ihcy will attain siise and vigour by tho time 


they are required to be finally planted out, and 
can be moved to where they are to be grown 
even in dry weather, as they will be found with 
a far greater body of roots thau when allowed 
to remain in the seed-bed until the time of 
planting. The final planting can also in this 
way be longer deferred, thereby giving ad¬ 
ditional time for the clearing of the ground they 
are to occupy, which, especially in small gar¬ 
dens, is an advantage worth considering. 
Another sowing of summer Cauliflower, as well 
as some more autumn Broccoli to succeed the 
first sowing, should be made; also more Broc¬ 
coli to come in through the winter and spring. 
All seeds of this description should have a good 
open situation away from trees and walls, 
under the influence of which these vegetables 
are often sown, the effect being that the plants 
always become drawn and weakly. When the 
ground is dry on the surface, any that has been 
cropped for some time should be hoed over as 
soon as there is an appearance of weeds; by 
thus disturbing them directly they vegetate, 
much less labour is involved in their destruction 
than if they be permitted to attain a consider¬ 
able size. Use the implement freely, so as to 
stir the ground 2 in. or 3 in. deep, leaving the 
top as loose and open as possible, which will 
assist the growth of the crops. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4689. —Cutting down Oleanders.—I 
would advise “ Junia” to cut the plant down at 
once to 12 in. or 18 in. As soon as it shoots, 
and the weather is mild enough, place it oat of 
doors, giving it as much sun as possible, and 
plenty of water, bringing it indoorB at the end 
of October, or when frost is likely to ooonr. 
This will ripen the wood to induoe it to flower 
next year.—G. A. W. 

4713 .— Painting Greenhouses.— This 
is a difficult question to answer, because nothing 
is said as to the nature of the greenhouse, 
whether built with lights of narrow intervals 
between the bars, or whether built with rafters 
having wide intervals ; also nothing is said as 
to whether the work is old or new. If new, 
the trade pricelist gives the charge at 3Jd., 
4.\d., and o.Jd. for 1,2, and 3 coats per yard 
super. Old work it is more difficult to price, 
because it may need scraping and repairs to 
putty. Really the best thing to do is to get 
some local painter to see the work and give a 
price, or perhaps two tradesmen. The cheapest 
is, however, not always the best; the work in 
each case may be as good, but paints differ. 
Some are genuine, others are mere trash.—A. D. 

4731.— Filling; Flower Beds— Pansies 
raised from seed, if sown in the autumn, will 
give a good show of flower early, and for a long 
time. Stocks and Asters dibbled in amongst 
them would continue the bloom till the autumn. 
Any early blooming annuals sown now will give 
no bloom till the end of June, and then these do 
not last long, except it be Mignonette. Candy¬ 
tuft and Nemophila are the earliest, and mix 
well, as the Candytuft stands well up above the 
creeping Nemophila. It is yet a good time to 
sow seed of Petunias, and these, when planted 
out, get into flower as early as any bedding 
plants. Once well in bloom, they make a bright 
show of flower till the winter comes. A six¬ 
penny packet of seed will thus produce a bed of 
beautiful colours all through the summer and 
autumn.—A. D. 

4695. —Edging Plants.—All the plants you 
name should do well in the sunshine ; indeed, 
some need all they can get to enable their 
beauties to be seen. This is specially the case 
with Portulacas, Godetias, and Convolvulus, as 
these close their blooms after the sun is gone off. 
Forget-me-nots and Alyssum are not annuals. 
They will do better in the shade for the summer, 
and may be transplanted into a sunny place in 
the autumn to bloom in the spring. For edging 
a bed of Pansies we should prefer Viola Blue¬ 
bell, because it gives plenty of bloom and colour 
all through the summer and autumn, and is in 
keeping with the occupants of the bed. Pansies 
are not particularly bright flowers, and a 
strong coloured edging Would kill the hue of the 
Pansies. A nice pale neutral hue is got from 
Sedum glaucum (silver-grey) or from Eoheveria 
seeurfda glav’oa.—A. P. 


4702.—Marvel of Peru from Seed.— 
The seed should be sewn as early as possible in 
a warm house. When the young plants are large 
enough t to handle, prick them out into pota or 
pans some 2 in. apart in fine, free, well sanded 
compost. Keep them well to the light, and 
about the end of May turn them out into a cold 
frame, gradually inuring them to the open air 
until tne end of the first week in June, when 
they are to be planted out in the open ground, 
choosing the most sunny and sheltered position 
at command. When the plants are well in 
growth, mnlch with good rotten manure, and 
water copiously in hot, dry weather. The 
Marvel of Peru may be grown, if so desired, aa 
a pot plant, in which case shift into small pota 
instead of planting out, repotting when neces¬ 
sary in a rich compost of two parts loam and 
one part leaf-mould and decayed manure in equal 
proportions. But little stopping will be required, 
as the plant naturally assumes a branching 
habit.—J. C., Byfitet. 

4693. —Alpine Plants for Window¬ 
sill. —The best plan would be to have a box 
made of the size of the window, filling the same 
with good loamy soil. In order to insure the 
best effect, the box might be sloped a little and 
some stones inserted, that is to say, half buried 
iu the earth, thus imitating on a small aoale 
the natural disposition of the soil where many 
alpines grow in their native habitats. Suitable 
suojects will be found in the Stonecrops, such 
aa Sedum Lydium, glaucum, and aore aurenm, 
Saxifraga pyramidal;-; longifolia, and any of the 
encrusted Saxifrages. Then there are the 
Houaeleeks,' such as Sempervivum heteratri- 
chum, rusticum, and californicum, and the hardy 
CactuB. The Cobweb Houseleek must not be 
forgotten. These would make a good beginning 
and would make an interesting and varied col¬ 
lection. The Stonecrops planted in front would 
droop down and form a neat curtain of foliage 
clothing the underwork, and the other plants 
would be arranged according to the taste of the 
grower.— J. Cornhill. 

4736.—Flowers for Narrow North 
Border. —A border 1 ft. in width in front of 
a Laurel hedge may well be said to be no 
border at all. When the hedge makes its 
summer growth, where is the border ? and at 
all times, what root room can there be ? Even if 
snch a narrow strip were dug deep in the 
autumn, it would be as full of roots as well could 
be again in the summer, so that it is evident 
you are expecting too much when you look for 
flowers in such a place. Probably, the beat 
thing to do would be to top-dress it with fine 
soil, and plant over it Seduras, such as aore 
aurenm, the silver glaucum, and the green 
Lydium ; also some of the Houseleeks, such aa 
Sempervivum tectorum, californicum, mon- 
tanura, and the Cobweb variety. These things 
once established would make a permanent 
bordering and look neat. If you really want 
flowers, you had better try firm rooting things 
such as Wallflowers, Snapdragons, Pentetemons, 
Sweet Williams, and similar biennials, things 
that can easily be raised from seed, and thus 
a regular supply maintained. If there were 
more surface space and real root food, Pansies, 
Primroses, Hepaticas, Aubrietias, and indeed 
any spring blooming plants would do well ; 
because, being in a shaded, cool situation, they 
would, if blooming later than in a sunny spot, 
bloom much longer, and be very gay for a 
long time. Some early blooming annuals 
(Saponaria, Candytuft, and Nemophila) might 
also be sown here and there, but you must not 
look for great results with such a narrow and 
poor border.—A. D. 

4710.—Greenhouses In Towns. —There 
is no reason why you should not succeed in 
growing many kinds of plants in the situation 
described. Ferns may he grown, but in that 
case the roof would have to be shaded, and the 
sides of the structure also if of glass. We would 
advise the culture only of the most easily grown 
subjects for a time, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Lobelias, Lantanas, Paris Daisies, or anything of 
a free-growing nature. Cob;ea scandens, Lophos- 
permum scandens, Matirandia Barclay ana, and a 
Passion Flower might be trained under the roof, 
so as to give a little shade without obscuring the 
other inmates to too great an extent. If a 
rockery is made, let it be in the shadiest part of 
the house, and plant the Passion Flower so as to 
ho fid trained as to well screen the Ferns fror*' 
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the hot sun. It is always a difficult matter to 
grow Ferns and flowering plants well together, 
as the former like a more close, moist atmo¬ 
sphere than is good for the latter ; still, with 
care, the two may be grown in the same struc¬ 
ture. If the plants are to be kept over the 
winter the house must, of course, be heated.— 
J. C. 

4709.—Plants tor Bookwork.— Ferns 
requiring shade, it is a matter of some difficulty to 
find any number of flowering plants that can be 
made to thrive well with them. Bulbs of 
Narcissi and Snowdrops may be planted here 
and there ; they will come into bloom and make 
the place gay before the Ferns begin to grow. 
Primulas of several kinds will also do well in a 
shady situation, the best of which are P. cor- 
tusoides amoana, denticulata amcena, japonica, 
and the many beautiful single and double forms 
of the common Primrose. Scilla sibirica and 
winter Aconite might also be dotted in here 
and there. Other suitable subjects consist of 
Saxifraga sarmentoso and umbrosa, Ramondia 
pyrenaica, and the Gentianella.—J. G. B. 

4687. —Sowing Lilium auratum. — 
Those who succeed best in raising this Lily from 
seed assert that the seed should be sown as 
soon as ripe. The compost should be free, well 
Banded, pressed firm, and well watered before 
sowing. Cover the soil with moss and a pane of 
glass and plunge the pot to the rim in a cold 
frame in a shady aspect. Allow the young 
plants to remain one season in the seed-pan, and 
the following October turn them out and put 
them (eight together) in a 6-in. pot.—J. C. 

4705.— Branches of Azaleas Wither¬ 
ing. —Something must have gone wrong with 
the roots, I should imagine. All that can be done 
is to wait until the plant has done flowering 
and then make an examination of the state of 
the soiL Perhaps the drainage has gone wrong 
—become choked, in which case, work it all 
away, giving a clean pot and fresh drainage. 
—J. C. 

4698.—Jasmines for Winter Flower¬ 
ing. —We presume that you refer to the Jas- 
minum Sambac, a plant which demands the ac¬ 
commodation of a warmhouse. The plants should 
be potted in April into a nice well sanded compost 
of equal parts loam and peat, keeping them 
near the glass throughout the summer, admitting 
air in hot weather, and maintaining the atmo¬ 
sphere in a moist condition. Towards the latter 
end of the summer, admit a more free circulation 
of air in order to well ripen the wood and winter 
the plants in a temperature of 55°.—J. C. B. 

4729. —Making Soot-water— It is not absolutely 
necessary that soot should be put into a bag before being 
added to water, as after being well stirred it will settle 
at the bottom, and, unless specially disturbed, will not 
materially foul the water. A bag must be very fine in 
texture to prevent soot from working through. The bag 
1 b perhaps most useful to prevent cinders or other rub¬ 
bish in the soot from becoming mixed with the water. 
To a peck of clean soot add eight gallons of water. Stir 
well when first added, and it will be ready for use the 
next day. If always stirred just after being used it will 
always be well settled ere it Is again required. 

4743.—Coping for Walls.—If well done, the cement 
alone will be better than if mixed with stones or cobbles. 
Of course there must be a proportion of sand. The work 
should be done in dry weather, bo as to get it firm and 
hard before rain falls, and then it will be quite imper¬ 
vious.-E. H. 

4684. — Cucumbers without Hotbeds.— The cul¬ 
ture of Cucumbers in frames without bottom heat is 
quite a question of solar heat. If you begin too early, the 
plants may fail for want of wannth should a few cloudy, 
cold days intervene. We raise many Cucumbers every 
spring in a greenhouse without heat, sowing in pots the 
last week in April. You had better do the same, unless 
you can get plants elsewhere. If you can, then make up 
the soil in the frame higher in the centre, adding peat, 
loam, and well-decayed manure; then plant out ana 
keep the frame shut close, except when the sun shines 
with great power. Cucumbers do well in frames without 
bottom he&t from the beginning of June to the end of 
September.—A. D. 

4685. — Piflf Manure —Pig manure is a cold, wet 
substance that does not heat like horse manure. The 
food differ* so much, as also do the animals. We fall to 
see what good sawdust will do, and probably it will breed 
maggots and fungus. A fourth of pig manure to three 
fourths of stable manure will do no harm ; it may, in 
fact, help to prolong the heat, because that would for 
the time be less violent.—A. D. 

4688. —Pig-eon Manure.— Pigeon manure would be 
valuable for Celery if mixed in the proportion of one-half 
with some road droppings or any animal manure. It 
would also make strong liquid manure if to one bushel 
of the manure were added to twelve gallous of w-ater. 
However used the manure should not be too fresh. If 
no other manure is available, mix it with an equal 
quantity of garden soil for a short time before using.— 
A. D. 

4712.— Double Begonias from Seed. — Double 
varieties of florist flowers do n<*t. as a rule, come up so 


freely as the single kinds, and Begonias form no excep¬ 
tion to this law. With good seed, however, a portion 
should germinate, and if it does not do so when well 
tended, it is undoubtedly wanting in genninatlve power. 
—C. B. 

4696.— Lilacs for Winter Flowering. — Lilacs 
for forcing should be grown on good ground during the 
summer. It is of great importance that the wood be 
strong and well matured. As soon as the leaf falls, take 
up the plants and cram the roots into pots just large 
enough to contain them. About the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber introduce them into gentle warmth and keep them 
well watered.—C. 

4689.—Cutting down Oleanders —The present is 
an excellent time to cut them down, as they will imme¬ 
diately break out from the old wood again. You may 
cut down to within 1 ft. of the soil if you like.—C. B. 

4706. — Evergreen Flowering Shrubs. — We 
think that the Laurustinus and Berberis Darwin! would 
beet suit you, as they may be trained into tbe desired 
form, and contrast well as regards colour of bloom.— 
C. B. 


4787. — Lobelias in Pots. — J. Roberts. — Sow the 
seed in a frame, and when up prick the plants Into 3-in. 
pots, putting about three in each. Keep near the glass 
and give plenty of air. When the small pots are full of 
roots, repot the plants Into 6-in. ones, in which they may 
be allowed to flower. Itisnot necessary to stop theshoots 
unless they grow very straggling. 

4788. — Double Zinnias. — When should double 
Zinnias be planted out :■? and in what soil and situation 7 
Is it necessary to pot them (from the hot-bed) first ? and 
if so, more than once?— Gemma Turkkn. [Pot them 
into 4-in. pots, and when well established harden them 
off. Plant out early in June iu the warmest part of the 
garden, and in a bed of deep, light, rich soiL] 

4789. — Selecting Bunches of Grapes.— J. M.— 
When a Vine bud puts forth two bunches of apparently 
equal size and value, one has necessarily to be removed. 
That nearest the stock should be retained. 

4790. — Covering Mushroom Beds.— R. If.—An 
soon as the spawn is found all over the surface of the 
bed, put on a little sifted soil. A moist temperature of 
00* to 65' will do very well. 

4791. —American Blight on Fruit Trees — 
Amateur.—Scrape out as much of the blight from the 
cankered parts as yoq can, and then apply paraffin oil or 
Gtshurst Compound with a stiff brush. It may be done 
now, but during winter is the best time. 

4792. —Mineral Oil and Plants.— Are the fumes 
of mineral oils injurious to plantsT—8 crimbo. [Yes.] 

4793. — Back Numbers of “ Gardening.”— Jf r$ J. 
—These can all be had from our office, or through any 
bookseller. 

4794. — Arums. — W. C.— The Arums you mention 
will, no doubt, flower during the summer. 

4796.— Tropseolum pentaphyllum.— X. X. X.— 
Plant it out at once in warm sandy soil. .z 
4796 —Propagating Hare’s-foot Fern.— J. R. K. 
Cut off portions of the creeping rhizomes and pot them. 

Growing Asparagus. -T. U — See Gardening, 
March 12, 1881. 

Hertford, -Waltham Cross, Herts. 

Names of Plants —./. />., Devon.— Iris slate.- 

Rev. L. A. B— Saxifraga crassifolia- S. IT.—1, Adian- 

tum Sanctas Catherinw; 2, A. hispidulum. They require 

no special treatment.- Ilortus. — Large-flowered 

Almond. Major .—Amomum cinnamomum. Dray¬ 
ton.—I, Ornithogalum nutans ; 2, Corydalis bulbosa.- 

II. E. A.—We cannot name seeds.-/‘. J. N Dog’s- 

tooth Violet and hardy Cyclamen.- J. E. II — The 

Violets were crushed too much to be recognisable.- 

H. L. S .—Pumaria solids.- II. S’ ootl man.-Nicotiana 

longiflora.- W. D .—Clianthus puniceus. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents. —A ll communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, culvertisenunts, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written dearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece tf paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number amt 
title qf the query answered. Postcards are objected to 
Questions qf interest only to the persons asking them 
should be accompanied by an addressed postcard or 
stamp directed envelope for reply. Querists who do not 
And their answers in the usual department mil find them 
in the body qf the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants,fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh* n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azalea*. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go fo Press five days preceding it* publi 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received , 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

4797. —Hesperoscordon lilacina. — Can anyone 
tell me how to grow this plant? Should tbe bulbs be 
planted now out of doors in light soil? and do the plants 
grow tall? also, are they quite hardyf—B. W. 

4798. —Camellias for Out-door Planting.—Will 
some one kiDdly tell me the n unes of four best Camellias 
for out-of-doors? I should like two white and two red. 
- G., Wetherden, Suffolk. 

4799. —Spot on. Pelargonium Leaves — Will any 
one tell me. the cause of spot on the leaves of show 
Pelargoniums, and suggest a remedy ?— Serax. 

4soo - Caterpillars on Plum Trees.—Will any 
one say what they have found to be the best method of 
getting rid of caterpillars which have got on to Plum 
trfceB In orchard house? The fruit is just setting.— 
M.. P. F. P. 
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4801. -Heating by Drain Pipes. - Having lately 
erected a small greenhouse (14 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in.) and read 
with interest the article by C. W. Knight on heating 
with hot water in drain pipes in Gardening of April 2. 
I should be glad to hear particulars as to his stove and 
chimney (brick or iron), and the fuel he burns; also if 
the flow pipe is level with the lop of boiler, and the 
return one level with bottom of boiler. My greenhouse 
faces 8. K., with door at north end, and a wide bed at the 
other end, in which is planted a Vine, and I do not know 
which end would be best for stove. I wish the pipes to 
mn under fhe staging the length of front wall. Perhaps 
“ 0. W. K." would be kind enough to advise me?—J. J. 8. 

4802. — Marechal Niel Rose in Greenhouse. 
—Last spring I bought a Marshal Niel Rose in a pot I 
planted ft in good soil in a greenhouse; it produced four 
stems 10 ft. to 12 ft. high, which I Btopped off as they 
reached the roof. Early this year it began to bud leaves 
at the top, which I occasionally syringed to keep down 
insects, but the leaves are falling off, though still send¬ 
ing out new shoote at tbe top, but n*» prospect of any 
lower down ; no flower buds are showing yet. Is there 
anything wrong in the treatment? It has been well 
watered at the roots.—J. B. 

4803 . — Geraniums for Winter Flowering. — 
Will some one give the names of someof the best zonal 
Geraniums for winter flowering in the conservatoiy ?— 
S. A. M. 

4804. — Hot-beds for Cucumbers. — Will any 
reader kindiy give me instructions as to how to make a 
hot-bed for Cucumbers ? how' to treat them? and what 
sort of manure ?—W. E. D. 

4805. - Gemela.— Can any one tell me the English 
name of this Spanish flower?—L. S. 

4806 —Fixing Ammonia in Manure —" A Public 
Anriyst’’ (in No. 63, Vol. II.) recommends copperas to fix 
ammonia in urine for use as liquid manure. I should 
be glad if he or some other correspondent would state 
the proper proportion to be used, as I believe thnt 
copperas in too large quantities would be injurious to 
plants.—J. H. M. 

4807. —Irises and Ixias —When should these bulbs 
be planted? and what kinds are the most suitable?— 
V. P. 

4808. — Cauliflowers Damping off—will some 
one tell me what is the reason of Cauliflowers damping 
off after they are up from seeds ? they grow about 1 in. 
hiuli, then go off ;_tliey go in the same way after planting 
out.—M. R. 

4809. —Plums Dropping off— Why do the fruits of 
Golden Drop Plum trees fall off when about the size of 
Peas ? The trees are ten years old and have never ma¬ 
tured a crop.-J. W. 

4810 — Short Grass for Hotbeds.— Will anyone 
tell me whether short Grass cut with a machine will 
do to make a hotbed without the aid of manure, which 
I cannot very well obtain, but I Bhall have plenty of 
Grass?- Hotbed. 

4 811 . -Plants for Cottage Garden —I have * 
small garden In front of my house with an expose 11 
north-eastern aspect. The soil is a rich heavy loam* 
What pUnts will best flourish in such a place ? I want* 
If possible, something that sill give a bright, gay appear¬ 
ance to the garden during the greate r part of the year. 
—Amateur, Lancashire. 

4812 . — Treatment of Deutzias.-1 should be glad 
to know bow to produce compact plants of young wood 
and plenty of flowers. Last year my plants were cut 
back, tlie result being nice looking plants with hardly a 
single flower. This year they were not touched, and 
are covered with blossom, but quite unsightly from the 
length of some offshoots and the old withered leaves 
and bare stalks of trie old wood.— E. M. L. C. 

4813. — Brompton Stock. -Can any reader inform 
me the best means of getting the above to bloom this 
year, seed being put in now, lu a house with about 60' 
of heat at night ?—J. R. 

4814 . — Agapanthus not Blooming —I have a 
good Agapautuus plant which bloomed two years ago. 
but not last year. Will some reader kindly inform me 
the means, if any, to get it to bloom this season t—J. R. 

4815. —Basket Beds.—What would l>e best to grow 
on wire netting, placed to form a round basket bed with 
handle, in a Grass garden ? also, would a Gloire de Dijou 
Rose do for the handle ?—D. T. R. 

4816. — Plants for Glass Case.-I wot Id be obliged 
if some reader would gave me the names of a few dwarf 
tropical plants for a glass case.—H. C. 

4817. — Phajus maculata.— I have a cool house 
Orchid, with large leaves spotted with w hite. I believe 
it is called Phajus maculata, and I should be much 
obliged for information how to treat it. W'hen and how 
should it be potted? and would it be safe to divide it, as 
the pot in which it is in seems quite full of bulbs ? How 
many bulbs should be put in one pot? It seems very 
hardy, as I could hardly keep the frost out of the house 
where it was during the winter, and though it was injured, 
it was not killed, and will flower shortly.—Mrs. T. W. 

4818. —Slugs and Vegetables.— Last year I lost 
half my crop of Carrots and a large number of Beets 
from an attack of very tiny slugs. Will any one kindly 
tell me the best means of preventing this ? My gardener 
has sprinkled lime over tbe young plants which are just 
appearing, and I fear will fast disappear.—KNquiRENS. 

4819. — Greenhouse- Tenant’s Fixture.--I have at 

{ >resent a lean-to greenhouse nil made of wood, 15 ft. 
ong, 10 ft. high at back, 8 ft. wide, 5 ft. 6 in. in front, 
and as I find this too low fer some plants I am thinking 
of altering it. It leans against the front of my house, 
facing south, and a parlour window opens into it. I 
want to erect one which, it I was leaving, I could take 
down. Can such a one l>e put up ami how ? I am told 
that if no part is sunk iuto the ground, or any brickwork 
in it, but made an independent structure, that I can take 
it away. Of course the back part should rest, against tbe 
wall of the house, and I should have to tlx sheet lead or 
zinc in the ridge and cement it to keep out the rain. 
Some advice on tbe subject will much oblige.—PETRes. 

4820.— Peoralea pinnata —Can any reader tell 
me how to propagate Psoralea pinnate ? We have a fine 
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old plant from which we have found it impossible to 
strike cuttings, and it never seeds.—I gnoramus. 

4821. —Manure Water for Plants.—I have in 
my garden a drain of liquid manure from a cow's byre. 
I have sunk a large cask in the ground, and have already 
got it filled. I should be glad to know how best to use 
ihis liquid manure, and for what plants. — Fost- 
mastf.r. 

4822. —Kalmias not Flowering.— I have nine 
Kilmias in a sunny open garden awav from smoke. 
They were planted ihree years ago, and flowered well 
the first year, but have formed no buds since, though 
looking very healthy. t-an any one tell me the reuson? 
and what I had better do?—V alkntink. 

48*23. —Tins for Cut Flowers.— I should he glad to 
know what is the best kind of box In which to pack cut 
flower?. We have our flowers sent up to London in a 
hamper, which travels by goods train, and is out all 
night. I have been recommended to get tin boxes from 
1 ft. to 18 in. in depth, containing several wire trays 
resting on ledges. Are these boxes desirable for light¬ 
ness and durability ? and where are they to be bought? 
and for about what price ?-Ignoramus. 

4S21.— Magnolias not Flowering.— Can any one 
tell me why a Magnolia, planted against a wall with a 
south aspect, and fairly sheltered, should never have 
flowered? It is about sixteen years old, and has been in 
its present position for twelve years, and is about 12 ft. 
high. It is to all appearance very healthy and makes 
good new wood every year, but it will not flower.— 
Gam. 

4825. — Cucumbers and Melons.— Is It usually 
necessary when Melons or Cucumbers are grown in a 
house heated by means of a flue and not by hot water, 
to insert pipes (say 2-in. draining pipes) into and down 
through the earth and other material covering the flue 
so that water may be poured down them from the top ? 
the object of this being to keep the material under the 
mounds or ridges upon which tne Melon plants Btand 
moist and steamy without watering the surface of the 
bed, which is apt, I am told, to get h ird if sufUcient 
water be given from above to ctleetually reach the 
whole way down ?-Ignoraml t 8. 

4826. —Propagating Paris Daisies.— When and 
how are these propagated? Mine are just showing 
flower.— J. ItoiiKUTS. 

4S27.— Tropseolum tricolorum.— What is the 
proper treatment for this after having flowered in a 
heated Fernhouse ? .Should the bulb be taken out of the 
pot aud dried ? If so, when is it to be replanted.— 
Gemma Turkkn. 

4 i2S. —Hoya carnosa.— I should be glad to know 
whv my Iloyacarnosa is drooping? The leaves have a 
shrunken appearance, and the long shoots seem dying. 
It is in a Fernhouse and has hitherto done well. I have 
iicen told it has had too much water. Is this likely to 
be the case ? Any information as to treatment will be 
esteemed a favour.—G emma Tureen. 

4829.— Double Anemones.— How can I propagate 
these ?-C. H. K. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


SORREL COOKERY. 

The garden Sorrels are much need wherever 
French cookery exists. There are three species 
cultivated, the common Sorrel (Rumex acctos*), a 
native of Europe and Asia ; the French Sorrel (R 
ncntatus), a native of Continental mountains), and 
the mountain Sorrel (R. montanus), from 
the same region. The varieties of the first men¬ 
tioned kinds are those most grown, that known as 
the Belleville 8orrel being most esteemed. Near 
Parib, where large supplies of Sorrel are grown for 
market use, the Oseille Large de Belleville is the 
kind roost generally grown. The round or French 
Sorrel is a t ailing perennial of a rather glaucous hoe, 
growing anywhere, not running to seed so fast as 
the other kinds, and producing a large quantity of 
leaves Of Raruex montanus there are two good 
varieties—the Oseille Vierge and the variety with 
blistered leaves, O. Vierge i feuille cloquee. Sorrel 
is chiefly sown in spring, either in drills or broad, 
cast, and sowings may be made up to July, bnt the 
spring is the best time. The large-leaved kind, 
called de Belleville, comps in in May, and of it two 
or three gatherings may bo made. It requires a 
great deal of water. In autumn, a good mulching 
of spent manure is given, and after two ,or three 
gatherings in spring, the bed is run out. Manure 
and mulching are the two essential points in grow¬ 
ing this plant. The Oseille Vierge, or Virgin Sorrel, 
is planted in borders in spring. It lasts for a very 
long time, and never runs to seed. Sorrel may be 
forced in beds where it grows, or it may be planted 
out on hotbeds covered with 6 in. or 8 in. of soil. 
After two or three gatherings the beds may be 
broken up. These beds require the same treatment 
as other bed8. To.obtain seed n number of plants 
are allowed to run in spring. The seed is gathered 
in July. It keeps good for two years 

Sorrel is used for sonps, sauces, and Balads, and 
where the taste for it has been acquired, it is con- 
sidered a pleasant accompaniment to meat, particu 
larly veal. When Sorrel alone is 'considered too 
acid, a mixture of equal parts of Spinach and 
Sorrel is served. 

Italian Recipe.—Take off the stems and wash 
the leaves in several waters. Pnt it into boilirg 
water, with a tablespoonful of salt, and boil rapidly 
(uncovered) for a quarter of an hour; strain off all 
he water, and rub the Sorrel through a fine wire 


sieve. Put it into a stewpan, with two ounces of 
butter, half a saltspoonful of pepper, a dessert spoon¬ 
ful of baked flour, and stir till boiling; then mix in 
the beaten yolks of two eggs, and serve, gar¬ 
nished with hard-boiled eggs, cut into quarters 
lengthways. 

Stewed Sorrel and Eggs—Wash the Sorrel 
well and thoroughly drain it, cat up enough nice 
leaves to fill a pint, and either stew them in an earth¬ 
enware iar in a cool oveu or in a stew pan with 2 oz. 
of dissolved butter, pepper, and sal*-. While the 
Sorrel is stewing, boil four eggs hard, and bruise 
the yolks with a quarter of a pint of cream. When 
it is tender stir the mixture into it by degrees, turn 
it out smooth on a dish with six hard-boiled eggs, 
cut in quarters, and arranged rouad it. 

To Stew Sorrel a la Frangaise.— Pick the 
leaves from the stems, wash them well, then, drain 
and put them in a saucepan with a piece of butter, 
to Bteam in their own juice; make a thick sauce oF 
flour, butter, gravy, or water, and the yolks of two 
or three eggs ; add it to the Sorrel. 

Puree of Sorrel.—Put a peck of Sorrel into a 
stewpan with a pint of water, and stir it over the 
fire with a wooden spoon until dissolved, and then 
pour it into a hair sieve, and set it to drain off all 
the water. Next, fry four sliced Onions in 2 oz. of 
butter until lightly browned, add 2 oz. of flour, 1 
oz. of sugar, nutmeg, pepper, and salt; moisten 
with a pint of good gravy; stir the puree over the 
Are for full twenty minutes, and then rubitthrongh 
a hair sieve. 

Sorrel Soup.— Take two or three handfuls of 
fresh, green Sorrel, pick the leaves from the stems, 
wash them in several waters, drain them, and put 
them into a stewpan with a slice of fresh butter. 
No liquor is required. Steam the leaves gently 
until quite tender. Dredge a little flour upon 
them, beat out all the lumps, and add as much 
stock as the Sorrel will thicken lightly. Boil up, 
add pepper and salt, and serve with toasted sippets. 
Some persons steam three or four mealy Potatoes 
with the Sorrel, and crushed into the soup. 

Sorrel Soup (Maigre)- Having washed and 
well drained two or three handfuls of Sorrel, chop 
it very fine Put it into a saucepan with a quart 
aud a half of cold water, half a pound of 
butter, a tablespoonful of puree of Sorrel, and salt 
and pepper sufficient to season it. As soon as the 
water begins to boil, beat up the yolks of six eggs 
with sufficient milk to dilute them, and pour into 
the saucepan, stirring all the time. Let it boil for 
abont five minutes, and serve with toasted or fried 
pieces of bread. 


Brown Bootrtops — I should like to know of a 
good dye, or stain, or polish to keep brown tops 
nice.—G room A Gardener. 

Broom Tea. — I should be much obliged for 
particulars respecting broom tea, which I have been 
informed is an excellent diuretic, the requisite 
quantity for brewing, and the dose; also if it mat¬ 
ters whether it is made of the yellow or the white 
broom ?—W. K. 

Rhubarb Preserve. —I shall be glad of a recipe 
for preserving Rhubarb to taste like preserved 
ginger ? I have heard it is both cheap and good.— 
Florist, Lancashire. 


POULTRY. 

Fowls not Laying.— Perhaps “ A. R. S. L ’s’* 
chicken.house is cold. If so, that will account for 
their not laying during the winter, or the run may 
be tainted, which it would be after 3 years’ use. In 
the former case the use of a little stove at night 
will work wonders; in the latter, the run should bn 
dug up all over to a spade’s depth, and the tainted 
earth taken away and plenty of clean ashes aud 
lime laid down. If fowls are over fat, give a few 
doses of Epsom salts and plenty of green food.— 
Ho u DAN. 

Food for Fowls.—Fowls if enclosed should be 
fed three times a day, varying their food; morning, 
mixed food ; mid-day, good malting Barley ; even¬ 
ing, mixed food. Put the mixed food in a pan ; 
never let your fowls have too much so as to leave, 
but cl»ar it out and let them have no more until 
the next meal. Clean water daily. Liberal supply 
of green food, also grit or old mortar.—J. H. Pet- 
worth. 

Blood In Eggs.—Yonr eggs have been sit up¬ 
on ; they have not been regularly taken from the 
neBt.—J. H. Petworth. 

Neat Boxes for Hens—These should always 
be on the ground if not annoyed by vermin.— 
J. H. Petworth. 

Fowls for Gardens—Herbert E. Hill, who 
complains that his fowls scratch up the garden seeds, 
should try Cochins or Brahmas, or a cross between 
Brahma and some other kind—Dorking, forinstnnee, 
which makes an excellent bird. For his par pose bo 
shonld take care that those selected to live have suf¬ 
ficient of the Brahma in their natnre. Brahmas 


are greatly to be preferred to Cochins.—A. J.T. S., 
Bovingdon. 

Fowls Eating their Eggs.-What is the best 
remedy for fowls eating their own eggs ?— Nemo. 

New Subscriber, Nottingham.— Please send us 
your name and address. 


BIRDS. 

Treatment of Parrota —I have just purchased 
a young king parrot, and aa I have never had a 
parrot before, I would esteem it a favour if some 
one will kindly give me a little advice, as I wish to 
take every care of it. l am told by the man of 
whom I bought it that it is about uine months old, 
and, of course, is not yet full-grown. It is about 
the size of a pigeon. I wish to know what to feed 
it upon, and how to treat it generally; also is it 
hardy or tender ? os I do not know from what part 
they are imported. It will have a good home, will 
be kindly treated, and be kept in a room that is 
always warm and comfortable.—R. Wilson. 

Parrot Losing Its Feathers—I n answer to 
“ Eliza,” I have had a good deal to do with parrots 
for thirty years.' A neighbour of mine came to me 
one day and desired me to look at bis parrot, which 
was completely stripped of all the feathers it could 
reach. He wanted to know the reason. I said, 
“ Suppose you were shut in a room, and were 
never allowed to go outside at all, would not 
the filth, which would accumulate, breed insects of 
various kinds, which would get upon your Bkiu and 
torment you exceedingly, and cause you to pull off 
your clothes and catch and kill the insects ? ” I 
enquired how often they cleaned the cage out. Once 
a week, was the reply. (That is the cause.) My 
neighbour then asked bow must I get the feathers 
to come on again ? Wet the skin, have some fine 
sand ready, dust it all over, and particularly amongst 
the feathers. It is one means of driving out the 
insects and keeping the bird healthy; and be sure 
and cleau the cage out every morning, and the 
fe.i there will come.on again if kept clean with water. 
—Parrot. 

Canary Unhealthy.—I have a splendid Norwich 
cock canary, which for the last few weeks bn.» 
breathed very hard, partly opening its mouth every 
time it takes its breath, and sneezing at times. Will 
anyone give me directions for treatment of same F— 
G. G. 

Canary Throwing her Eggs from the Neat. 
—Is there any means of preventing a ben ounary 
throwing her eggs out of the nest, on which she has 
sat four or five days P—Dickey. 

Insects in Canaries —Do canaries suffer from 
insects ? if so, what, and how should the remedy be 
applied ?— Dickey. 

Nightingales in Cages.-Will any one tell me 
what is the most suitable food to induce nightingales 
to sing in captivity P Is it best to have a nair ?— 
W. M. M. 


Goldfish.—I have had goldfish with roach in a 
pond seventeen years, and they were only fed 
occasionally for amusement, and flourished well. 
They disappeared in November, and did not come 
ud till the spring, so I conclude they hibernate in 
the weed. The pond is not a spring; only fed by 
drain and rain-water.—A. B. T. 

Tortoise in Aquarium.—Will a pair of very 
small water tortoises agree with half-a-dozen gold fish 
in an indoor aquarium about 1 yd- long ? On what 
are these tortoises fed ?— Moch. 

Rabbit Keeping.—Brown lap-eared rabbits are 
thobest and finest sort. Great care should betaken in 
keeping their hutches dry, and having them cleaned 
out two or three times a week, using straw for lit¬ 
ter. They will eat nearly any sort of green stuff; 
too much, however, would be injurious. A little 
Bran, Barley meal, or Oats once a day will be very 
beneficial.—T. Telling. 

Brewing for Home Use—In answer to a 
tenant farmer in Gardening Illustrated, April 
10, I beg to inform him that I was not mistaken in 
what I stated on March 2G, viz , Gs. 3d. per barrel of 
3G gallons. Each two bushels of Malt is supposed 
to brew 3G gallons of ale, and a tenant farmer and 
all other private brewers are charged by the Excise 
on that estimation 6s 3d. for every two boshela they 
brew.—E xperto Crede. 


Notice. —Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the. Editor by sending 
him the names oj any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filing tip will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW I 

CATTELL’S 

ECLIPSE 

BROCCOLI, 

The hardiest and latest White Broccoli in cultivation, 
obtained First Prize at the great INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
South Kensington, and still retains ita high character 
above all others for its hardiness and excellent quality. 


SEED OF 


Choice Hardy Plants. 

The Amateur’s Collection, 

Post free, Is. 6d., 

Contains a packet of each of the following :— 


Wallflower, tine dark 
Sweet William, splendid mixed 
Pansy choice mixed 
Antirrhinum. Snapdragon 
Forget-me-Not, the true variety 
Carnation, mixed 



The following among many hundreds of testimonials have been 
recorded to this Broccoli ,, 

From the Gardener s’ Chronicle. November 30. 1978 Cattoll s 
Eclipse '' is a fine variety, bearing exceeding.y eloM'firmi head* 
that are beautiiully white, and remain uoinpaul and nt lor use lor a 

l °CorrSponHent J. 8. to the Gardeners' Chronicle of tizrche, 1890. 
see page 308, says: “ Cat tell's Eclipse" is a most valuable late 
variety! turning in with close heavy heads long after the greater 
part of the others are over 

Editor's note in the Gardeners Chronicle of May 29.18W, p. fl93, 

speaking of Broccoli says Any variety which has withstood the 

weather of the last winter must have something to recommend it, 
but yours is neither so large, nor so white. n °r so handsome and 
regular a sample as that shown last Tu(*dayat toU^Kensii^ton, 
which was considered to be a good selection of Cattell s Ellipse. 

IN SEALED packets only. 

Price Is. 6d. each, post free. 

JOHN CATTELL, 

Nurseryman and Seed Grower, 

WESTERHAM, KENT. 


Ferns! Ferns I! Beautiful Ferns I !! 
rpHE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

X PACKET, containing twenty of these most boantiini plants, 
inanv varieties nnnicd, suitable for window gardening, table deco- 
m"o T n to “’JShir with full printed cultural directions and 
ample instructions for making rockeries and Wardian and other 
F™rn cases. P rice Is. 3d.,free.—J. SEWARD, Barnstaple. _ 

-DOOTED CUTTINGS, safe and free by post 

Xu at following prices : Coleus, six choice, Is.; Petunias, choice 
^edlings Mper do*; Mimulus.slx for8d. : Alternanthera tnsg- 
mflca M ' per doz., 4s. per 100; Musk, three 7d.-, Acacialophsntha. 
two°7d ; ^ronica, two for 7d.; Lobelia ancl Oolden Fcather lx p» r 
100°, fifty of each Is ; Sensitive Plant, two 7d ; Cuphea platycentra 
two for 7d. fsee G*nD*niNo Illv>tuxtxd, Feb. 5, p o83). Chosan 
themnm lnodorum, six for Is , throe for 8d. (see Gabdenino, March 
12 n 19 Ageratum. six for 8d„ twelve mixed plants Is. 2d. 
Cash with’orders. P. O. O. payable at Norwich. Orders in rota- 
tloo. Testimonial from Mr. hi. Merrell. 34 , Albert Road, Norblton : 
n Dear Sir —I received the lobelias and Petunias in first-rate con¬ 
dition ; they were as fresh as if just taken from the seed-pan in 
consequence of your excellent way of picking, and was very 
pleased*to lind them such nice stock y plants. 1 8 ^ a U not forget to 

Recommend you to my frionrts.-Mr. Mbruma.” ToMr.W.H. 
SMITH, Framingham. Norwich, late of HeUesdo n.__ 


The above will produce a fine collection of plants to bloom in Ih 
spring and early summer. While we call attention to the cheap 
ness we lay especial stress on the good quality of the seed 
Descriptive labels and useful notes on culture are included. 

RYDER &. SON, Sale, Manchester. 


1 3 
1 0 

2 0 
3 0 
3 0 


1 3 
3 0 
1 0 


Choice Bedding Plante. 

J POWLEY luvs much pleasure in offering the 

, following strong, heolthy plants at the undermentioned 
low prices, carefully packed to travel any distance by rail, or post 
free, for cash with order. per dos.— s. d 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. .. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem 
Geranium Crystal Palace Gem 
,, Beauty of Caldcrdalo 

„ Master Christine .. 

„ Miss Kingsbury .. .. .. z » 

„ Mrs. Pollock .. .. .. 4 6 

„ Vesuvius .. .. .. •• 2 6 

„ mixed without names .. .. 2 0 

Lobelia Crystal Palace compact* .. .. 13 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet 
Phlox,herbaceous, choice mixed 
Daisies, red and white 

Myosotis dissitiflora .. .. .. ... . 

Collections of Bedding Hants made up on the most liber il terms 
—25aor.en,£l Is.; 12 dozen. 10s. 0d. . 6 dozen, 5s. 6d. To , nsure 
good plants, and prevent disappointment at planting season early 
orders are solicited, which will be executed in strict rotatnm. 

J. POWLEY, Florist. Philadelphia, Norwich^ 
TTERRACEOUS PHLOX.—Six named varie- 

n tie, Is. 0d.; Pansies (Cloth of Gold ana Dreadnought) 1*. t>d 
per dozen; White Pinks. 9d per dozen ; Rockets, 9d »or dozen — 
H. WHEELWRIGHT, Rose Cottage, New Street, Oraswinford. 
Stourbridge.____ 

nHEAP PLANTS.—A collection of Bix dozen 

\j lor5i including Geraniums (be»t bedding varieth's) Verbena 1 , 
Phlox Druinmandi, Asters. Stocks Petunias, Perillai, \ ml**, 
Azera turns to., from the bc«t strains ro c ultivation ; alteration 
mode If required. Fuchsias—three strong plants of that splendid 
foliage vnrl«*y. Golden Treasure, for ; a dozen good sorts for Ifs. 
—THOH. HIOOS Jun. Ktftple’on Hoad 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

In small quantities post free. 

Fifteen beautiful Hardy Annuals, for present solving. Is. 
Twelve best Hardy Perennials, Is. 

Twelve most ornamental of Grasses, Is. 

Twelve Half-hardy Annuals, including the choicest Asters, 
Stocks, Ac., At. 29. 0d. 

Twelve choicest varieties for conservator y decoration, 5s. 

Asters, Psoony Perfection, new Victoria Dwarf Chry¬ 
santhemum, Dwarf Bouquet, and others, 0 separate 
varieties of either sort, lOd. 

Aquilegia, 6 new ana beautiful species, Is. 

Balsam, Camellia flowered, very choice, H vars., Is. 
Campanula, 0 very beautiful perennial vars.. Is. 
Canna, 6 beautiful named vars., 9d. 

Dianthua, 3 choice double vars., 9d. 

Delphinium, 0 new and beautiful hybrids, Is. 
Hollyhock, 6 fine named vars., Is. 6d. 

Pentstcmon, 6 beautiful species and hybrids, 18. 

Phlox Drummondi, 6 splendid named sorts. 9d. 
Ricinus, 6 finest named sorts, Is. 

Ten-week Stock, large flowering, very choice, 6 vars.,9a. 
Any of the above kinds in mixture 3d. per pkt. 

Descriptive Catulogue (74 page*), poet free. 

CHARLESKILMISTER, 

138, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


’hlox. perennial 
Aiyssum snxatile 
Hrompton Stocks, mixed 
Aquilegia Columbine 
Polyanthus, fine mixed 
Canterbury Bells, mixed 


flERANIUMS. — Mrs. Pollock, Marshal 

\J McMahan. Black Dougias. and ail th- choice brou>« m d 
siiv*rlenf varieties, 100 seels for 3s —T. 11AWKIN8, F.b.H.r., 
Haven Green Nurseries, Ealing.__ 


TTEPaTiCaS — Double pink, per dozen plant® 

II . six, 3s. ; single blue, per dozen. 5s., six, S<. ; single 
white per dozen, 7s. oS., six. 4s. Well rooted plants, will stand u e 
severest winter.and as a bright showy border for earl yspring are 
unsurpnssed. Post free.—Address, JOHN MLKDOCH, Brunlon 
Cupar. Fife, N.B._ 


TV/TR. CREWE can spare a few' sittings of eggs 

1Y1 and fowls of his Langzhan. CreTecour silver spangled, gold 
spangled, gold pencilled, and Black Hamburgh, b’uck and brown 
crested red Game, Black Mln.rei Black Spanish light and dark 
Brahma, rilver-grey Dorking, white Leghorn, Andlau-Un, Bouin 
Duck, all at 5j. 6J. per dozen Ordens taken tni rotation. Ail eggs 
warranted pure, and from fowls of the best blood.—J. LRJswJS, 
Bodicote, Banbury, Oxon. 


PANSIES, of the newest and most select show 

X and fancy kinds selected from the best English, Scotch; and 
foreign rabers. Twelve new and select distinct either show or 
fancy, for 3s. •, 25 forks., free from S. SHEPPERSON, Florist, 
Prospect House, Bel per.___ 


CT-A-IMIIES KZIRIC, 
Fairview Nursery, Wollaston, STOURBRIDGE. 

OOLEUS—Grand collection of 100 varieties, 

\J including the newest and best of Cannell s, carter s, Bull s, 
to.; 12 superb varieties 3*. 0d. G for 2 c. 12 good older varieties, 
2s post free. Coleus Verschaffeltl, Is. 6d. per doz. 

VBRBENA8, strong, healthy, well-rooted cuttings, In four 
colours purple white, scarlet and pink, Is 3d. per dozen, 8*. Dor 
100 Splendid Exhibition Verbenas, 0 for Is.. 12 In six varieties. 
Is. 6d.. 25 in 12 varieties 3s., 100.10s , post free. Strong plants in 

^ZONA^PELARGONTuMS^Oeraniums), for pot culture ; finest 
exhibition varieties, 6t. per dozen ; cnolce varieties, 4s. per doz. 

GERANIUMS, scarlet Vesuvius.per doz. 2 0 

White Vesuvius.3 for 1 0 

Striped Vesuvius. 3 J or } ° 

Salmon Vesuvius. 3 $ or 1 0 

Mdme. A Knltet. double while, .3 for 1 0 

Mdme Thlbaut. best double pink .3 lor 1 0 

Wonderful double scarlet .3 for 1 0 

Happy Thought. 3, °* 1 J> 

Freak of Nature .®* ch 1 0 

Crvstsl Palace Gem .per do*. 3 6 

Bri Ilian .. * £ 

Waltham Seedling . 3 “ 

Bedding, mixed without names. „ f 0 

AGERATUM, Imperial Dwarf, best blue . 13 

Alternanihera amu-na . 

IresinesLlndenl and Hcrbsti... 

FUCHSIAS, choicest and newest varieties. •• 3 0 

Musk, Harrison’S. * ° 

.. ’common . per doz. 0 U 

Calceolaria. Golden Gem...• . l J, 

Tropirolum eanarientls.V® , ® 

•iropmolnm Vesuvius.‘J®! } £ 

Salviasplendens. scarlet . }" \ 

Abutllon Bouie de Niege. I • ” V . i*Xn ‘ ft - 

s store best G< rman double, in variety.4s. per 100 .. perdoz. 0 

stocks’, double, German Tenweek, 4s. per 100. 

Phlox nruminondl grandlflore. 4r. „ . 

Mimulus seedlings, choice strain 6s. ,, . 

Lobelia, Blue stone... . »• f 

puffi amagniflea . i 

SOfd11Dff® ••••••sstsss***'*'*"*" 1 """"'"P^T ICO 3 

Sweet Williams, strong blooming plants, 5s. per 100..per doz. 1 
AU the abort post or carriage free jor cash icith order 
Orders braked now for all kinds of Bedding Plants, and sent as 
required. 
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Gentlemen’s Gardener*, Amateur*, and Others 
REQUIRING 

ARDEN POTS of best quality 

are requested to send their orders to 
EWS, Royal Pottery. Weston super-Mare. 

Pries List on application. 


J. MATTHEWS, 


0 8 
0 8 
1 0 


TODD & Co.’s 

ollections of Flower Seeds 

ARE MARVELLOUS ASSORTMENTS. 


The Children’s Garden Packet, price 6d., 
post free, 7d., 

“Contains 0 packets beautiful early blooming annuals, Including 
Mignonette and Sweet Peas, with specially written instruc¬ 
tion*. 

The Little Wonder Is. Packet (post free) 

lont&Ins 0 packets choicest annuals, 2 packets Everlasting 
Flowers, 2 packets Ornamental Grasses, 1 packet Mignonette, 1 
packet Large-Flowering German Ten-Week Stock, and. 1 packet 
finest Victoria Aster. 

The Complete Flower Garden Half-Crown 
Packet (post free) 

Contains 10 packets Cnoicest Annuals, 8 packets Everlasting 
Flowers, 3 packets Ornamental Grasses, 2 packets beautiful 
Climbers, 2 packets finest Asters, 2 packets finest Stocks, 1 packet 
i’hlox Drummondi grundiflora, 1 pocket Lobelia, 1 oz. Sweet l’cas, 
and l oz. Mignonette. 

The Prize-taker’s 2s. 0d. Packet (post free) 

Contains 3 packets Asters (Quilled Globe, Victoria, and Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum). 2 packets Ten-Week Stocks (Giant Perfection 
and Large-flowering), 1 packet East Lothian Stock, mixed, 1 
racket tiuest striped French Marig id, 1 packet mixed African 
Marigold, 1 packet Miles Spiral Mignonette, and 10 packets 
Choicest F.xlubition Annuals (Including Phlox Drummondi grundi- 
fiora, Double Zinnia, to.) 

PLORISTS’ FLOWERS, small packets for ama- 

JL teur*. Seeds from superb strains, unexcelled for quality and 
variety. ANTIRRHINUM rtall). do lOM THUMB, DELPHI¬ 
NIUM, MIMULUS, POLYANTHUS, VERBENA, small packet*,3d. 
each ; large packets, (id. Auricula (alpine) ex. ex., Begonia ex. 
cx.. Calceolaria (superb). CARNATION cx. choice. PICOTER, 
CARNATION and PICOTBE (mixed), CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
CINERARIA ex. ex.. CINERARIA TOM THUMB (compact and 
beautiful), CYCLAMEN (ex. choice, includes giganteum), 
GLADIOLUS, GLOXINIA (superb), HOLLYHOCK, PANSY — 
show and Fancy (grand). PETUNIA (single and double), 
PRIMULA SINENSIs FIMBR1ATA (choicest mixture in the 
world, include* coccinen, alba magnifica, Chiswick Red, and ail 
the finest varieties), small packets, 6d. each; larger packets. 
Is.—TODD A CO.. Seedsmen, Maitland St.. Edinburgh. 

•• I have received the Primula Seed with which I am more than 
sitlsfled.”—John Stren. Plymouth “The Calceolaria Seeds you 
cent me have turned out "well; nearly every one has a different 
shade."—J. Henderson, Newburgh "The Cineraria I had <r<»m 
you last seasonlias proved iirst-.'ate."—Geo. Sinclair, Prestonkirk 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

irOIR PRESENT SOWING 

(POST FREE). 

BEANS (French) Canadiau Wonder, the best for general ctot*. 
,d per half pint. BEET, select Rlood Red, bd. per oz. BEKT 
De l s Superoifor flower garden decoration), 8d. per oz. BROC¬ 
COLI. Lander's Goshen Oh*’ only variety uninjured by frost), 3J. 
and Od. per packet. CARROT, Improved Eariy Horn, 4d. per o*. 
RADISH. French Breakfast (the best summer Radish). 4d. per oz. 
SPINACH I.* n» Standii g (stands weeks longer than other sorts), 
-id jeroz. TURNIP, Eaoy Silver Ball. 4d. per ox.; Golden Bali. 
3d. peroz. 

New Peas—Amateurs’ Trial Packets. 

Hundreds of these have been sent out, and the greatest 
satisfaction expressed. Sow now for autumn exhibition Culver- 
well’s Giant Mirrow. Day's Sunrise (first early). John Bull, 
invincible (Sharpe), Minimum, Pride of the Market, Carters' Stra¬ 
tagem, Telegraph, and Telephone,6d. each ; post free,7d. 

Carters’ Leviathan Bean, tkt. per pkt., post free. 7d.; Aguadulce 
Bean (the best show Bean In cultivation t. per half pint, 7d. 

GLADIOLI. 

For TODD A CO.’s " Wonder" Dozens, see previous advertise¬ 
ments- they are the best value ever offered. Splendid mixed 
Seedlings2s. 6d per doz., post free. Brenchleyensis, the finest 
scarlet autumn-blooming plant, 1$. 6d. per doz., post free. 


TODD &C CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS, 

Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


QTRONG LOBELIA, raised from cuttings, 

O Blueston«, 4v. perlOO; double quilled Daisies named Red. 
White Belgian red and white, flvwer larger than fl trin. la. per 
dozen,’4s. per 100 ; Hepalicas (double red). 4s. 0d. ; Single Blue, 
3s Alpine Auriculas, 2s. 6d. ; Perennial Myosotis (large flower). 
Is.-’Pinks, six choice varieties, 3s Vi61«s Canary, Golden Per^ 
etual Profusion. 2s ; Blue Bell. Admiration, Is. bd. ; Cornflower 
rom ’open Sky Blue, Is. 6a.. Mixed. Is., all per dozen.—M. 
fSMITH,9, Mar y’s Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. _ 

CA CHINESE ARBOR-VITiK, 5 ft., hand- 

OU some specimens, 3s. (id. each ; 50 Tree B:>x broad leaved 
Variegated, 3 ft.. Is. 0d. each.—Apply, JAMES GRoNT, Bridge 
N ursery . Barnes, 8.W. _ 

DERN.—A tine specimen of the Onychium 

X iaponicum. 3 ft. acres* and 6 ft. round; healthy aud capable 
of being divided Into a dozen good plants: price. 1’2 2s.: also six 
Hedvehium Gardnerianum. from 1 ft to 18 in. high, will bio soju 
this year , price. 2s. each, or the six for 10s —Address, GEORGE 
B ALLAR D. Col wail. Malvern. 

POLDEN FEATHER.—100 plants from seed- 

\j bed 1* • Canary Creeper. Creeping Jenny, Chrysanthemums, 
named Vesuvius. Geraniums. Hoso-ln-husc Mimulus, Giant Mu»k ; 
good strong plants-, well packed post free is. 2d. per dozen.— 
WILT IAM BARNES, Pole Hill Nurecry.’.Hillingdon. Uxbridge. 


DANSIES AND VIOLAS.— Plant now to 

X secure a good bloom. PANSIES.—Show nnd fancy-; finevt 
exhibition varieties, named; 4s. per doz post free. VIOLAS.— 
Acme (the richest plum purple) Holyrood (the most l>eauiiful 
pure blue). Pllrig Park (the purest and best white), Hie Tory (the 
finest purplish-blue); each 2s. perdoz. post free. Sovereign (the 
finest yellow) 2s 6d. per doz. Three plants of each for 2s. M. 
Seedling show'and fancy Pansies from the very choicest seed, w ill 
field splendid varieties. 2s. per doz post tree -TODD * CO.. 
Seedsmen Maltla-d S'reet,Edinburgh._ 


JAMES KIEK, 
Fairview Nursery, Wollaston, STOURBRIDGE. 


r70NALS.—Very large collection of the hnest 

Zl varieties for pot culture. Also all the best Double Gera¬ 
niums bv so ection or by dozens. Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias. 
L.helia* Petunias (double) and Dililins. See new Catalogne. 
White Vesuvius, 12s. and 15s. per 100; 2». and 2s. ttd per dozen 
Gloxinia ready far potting, 4* and 6s. per dozen. Package ir.-« 
f. om GKO. GUM M<> tv 114. Louihbor.mgh Knad . Hnxtnn. S. . 

—Fine strong 

d Salvias Ci. each. 

of~5i. per dozen ; strong ynune' Tomato plirts.’.Zs. perdoien.— 
Apply E JOHNSON, Lightclitfe, near Halifax. 


ITARRISON’S GIANT MUSK.—F 

£1 pla’t* three for Is. or 3«. p»r dozen; Red Sa 

. 1 _ Tumitn nlxnta ■ 9 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PLANTING VILLA GARDENS. 

There is general error in planting in the case of 
suburban villa residences, namely, that of plac- 
iog the subjects too close to the dwelling-house. 
In an infant state the trees have a pleasing 
appearance, but a few years’ growth will cause 
them to cast a gloom over the apartments and 
keep off a free circulation of air. A few years 
ago it was the prevailing fashion to plant Coni¬ 
fers, and they were placed in quite small fore¬ 
court gardens, and soon filled up tho space and 
darkened the house. The plants which stand 
nearest to the dwelling should be of a dwarf 
kind, and as far as possible of an ornamental 
character. There is a large collection to select 
from. The trees should be selected as far as 
possible to correspond with the style of build¬ 
ing. The villa shows best when surrounded by 
light,ornamental trees,such as the Birch, Acacia, 
Sumach, Laburnum, 

Thom, Ac., and a clump 
of Poplars may some¬ 
times be introduced, so 
as to break the line with 
good effect. The Al¬ 
monds, double Cher¬ 
ries, and other spring 
flowering trees should 
also be planted in mode¬ 
ration to give a cheerful 
appearance early in the 
year. The individual 
beauty and graceful out¬ 
line of plants cannot 
be displayed when they 
are too much crowded, 
as they are then in 
danger of being drawn 
upinto nnnaturalshapes; 
indeed, this is a com¬ 
mon faultin arboreal gar¬ 
dening ; therefore, the 
oftener open spaces can 
be admitted, the more 
fully will the shrubs 
exhibit themselves to 
advantage, and the more 
cheerful will be the 
walks winding among 
plantations of this cha¬ 
racter, for walks become 
insipid and gloomy when 
confined for any dis¬ 
tance. Where the shade 
of any tree is too 

powerful for Laurel to thrive, Ivy may be 
planted with advantage if it is desirable to cover 
the ground with evergreen. Indeed, we can 
scarcely overrate the value of Ivy as a subject 
for carpeting spaces under large trees where 
Grass will not grow. In proportion as the 
shrubbery or plantation recedes from the dwell¬ 
ing it should become more rural in its character, 
more especially if the residence be in the cot¬ 
tage style. 


see trees or plants marshalled in regular order 
and at equal distances. Where the situation 
will permit, and it is desirable to introduce 

8 itches of colour, four or six Lilacs, or Guelder 
,oses, or Thorns, or Laburnums, Ac., should be 
grouped in one place, so as to give effect in 
various parts by means of such masses of colour. 
Boldness of design, which seems to be more the 
offspring of Nature and chance than of art and 
study, should be attempted, but though bold¬ 
ness is what the planter should aspire to, all 
harshness or too great abruptness must be 
avoided by a judicious mixture of plants, whose 
colours will blend easily into one another. The 
most beautiful shrubs should occupy the most 
conspicuous and prominent places. For instance, 
a place should be reserved for the fine, high- 
coloured Rhododendrons, or clumps of R. pon- 
ticum, American Azaleas, Kalmia latifolia, and 
other plants. Here it should be observed 
that there is a necessity for proper soil being pre¬ 
pared for these American plants, os they are 


which the most graceful Grasses cannot be ob¬ 
tained ; yet the only two varieties that appear 
to have had their attractions acknowledged in 
years gone by were the Quaking or Trembling 
Grass (Briza media) and tho Feather Grass 
(Stipa pennata). The latter, with its long and 
graceful featber-like awns, has always com¬ 
manded admiration, and it holds a foremost 
position amongst Grasses. To the former, how¬ 
ever, justice was rarely done, dense bunches be¬ 
ing used, wherein the regularity of the stalks 
and the compact arrangements of the heads ap¬ 
peared to have been the primary considerations, 
completely ignoring the trembling peculiarities 
to which it owes its name, and wbioh, hod each 
culm been free, would have been plainly notice¬ 
able in the motion of the tiny heart-shaped 
spikelets, to which the lightest breath of air 
imparts the quivering motion. So far, indeed, 
are these from exhausting tho list of our own 
wild Grasses that possess sufficient elegance to 
adapt them for the purposes to which we have 
alluded, that I might 
name others by the 
scoro. I shall, however, 
confine myself to a selec¬ 
tion, leaving Nature’s 
remaining riches to be 
utilised where those I 
name cannot be obtained. 
Taking them in their 
order of merit, I would 
first mention 
The Hairy Wood 
Broom G-rass (Bro- 
mus aiipcr). — A few 
culms inserted in a vase 
of flowers produce an 
effect obtainable by no 
other means. The Sterile 
Broom Grass (BromnH 
sterilis), generally found 
at the foot of hedgerows, 
if it lacks the extreme 
beauty of the preceding, 
has an elegance of its own 
in the length of the awns 
and the ruesety brown 
colour which its glumes 
attain ere they have 
reached maturity. 
Amongst the Bent Grass¬ 
es, the Silky form (Agros- 
tis spica - venti), tho 
branches of whose large 
ami wide-spreading pan¬ 
icles become agitated by 
the slightest breeze 

likely to decay if not placed in earth congenial (hence the appropriate character of its specific 


View of Suburban Villa tiardei. 


to their nature. With these can be associated 
some of the fine hardy kinds of Heath, as the 
same soil suits both. 


Kalmias Best on the Margins of 
Water. —These are often met with in hot, 

__ sunny situations and in dry stony soils, where 

Here climbers and such plants as , the roots cannot obtain sufficient moisture to 
require support from others can be introduced keep the foliage from becoming browned by the 
with advantage. The means by which climbers [ sun. They succeed much better when planted 
and such plants raise themselves up are as by the sides of lakes or in similar moist positions 


various as they are curious, and they seldom 
blossom whilst trailing on the ground. The 
Ivy, Bignonia, Ampelopsis, Ac., ascend by the 
help of little fibres, which fix themselves to the 
bark of trees or crevices in walls so tightly, as 
to render their disengagement a difficult thing 
to be accomplished without injury to the trunk 
or building they are attached to. The Honey¬ 
suckle, like the Hop, twiDes itself spirally 
around the trunks or branches of trees, and 
often clasps them so closely and tightly as to 
make an impression on the hardest timber. 
Others, as the Vine, Passion-flower, Ac., rear 
themselves by means of corkscrew tendrils, 
which holds so fast, that the strongest winds 
seldom disunite them from their support. Bad 


where they also often receive partial shade 
Both K. myrtifolia and K. latifolia may be ibeB. 
safely planted in such situations, and neither 
rabbits nor hares will harm them. They thrive 
best in moist sandy loam.—S. 


___ rr _ _ w to 

taste is seldom more conspicuous tlian when we Scarcely a wood occurs, or even a meadow, from 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 

It is a matter of no small surprise that the 
value of Grasses should have been, until recent 
years, so little appreciated, adapted as they are, 
either for indoor decoration or for putting the 
finishing touches to a garden landscape. 


name), stands without a rival. Thelongawns give 
it a silvery or si Iky appearance. This plant is rare¬ 
ly met with in cultivation, nor, indeed, are 
its native habitats by any means numer¬ 
ous. The stems are bo Blender, and the panicles 
so large, that were it not that it is generally 
mot with in hedgerows, whose support it 
evidently enjoys, its deuse inflorescence would 
soon be laid prostrate on the ground Our two 
native Melic Grasses, in the wood and mountain 
forms, l^nown respectively as Melica uuifiora 
and M. nutans, though producing a limited 
number of flowers, ought to be especial favour¬ 
ites. The outer glumes aie of a deep chocolate 
colour, and the stems, which attain a height of 
18 in. to 2 ft., are sparsely clothed with bright 
green leaves, which much enhance the decora¬ 
tive beauty of the plant. Both these species 
are abundant in all our northern woods. 

The Beard Grass (Polypogon monspe- 
liensis) and the Hare s tail Grass (Lagurus 
ovatus) are two species, both of which, though 
somewhat formal in the outline* of their spikeB, 
poscess much beauty in the soft silky texture 
which renders their names so appropriate. The 
former is rare as a British plant; the latter 
doubtfully native, but frequently met with iu 
cultivation, and forming an important element 
in those bouquets of everlasting flowers and 
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Grasses which are now imported largely from 
ihe Continent. 

Fescue Grasses. —Amongst these there 
are several which, by their compact rigid 
growth, as is well shown in the accompanying 
illustration, as also by marked distinctions in 
the colour of the foliage, have established for 
themselves a position even in the front ranks of 
the flower garden. Festuca casia and glauca 
form tufts of a charmingly bluish-grey neutral 
tints, such as no other plant we know of can give 
so effectively ; nor is the deep green of our own 
native F. ovinato be despised, and it is especially 
adapted for a dry sandy soil, where its original 
compact, tufty character is retained in perfection. 
We have by no means exhausted the list that 



Festuca cocrulea. 


might be selected from our British Grasses, nor 
could we readily do so. I must pass on to a 
review of some of those, that, though belonging 
to warmer climes, are yet capable of summer 
cultivation in our gardens. A few of the more 
important of these I will now briefly describe. 
I will begin with the dwarfest, Lamarckia aurea, 
a native of the south of Europe and north of 
Africa; this scarcely exceeds 6 in. in height, 
but when covered with dense masses of its 
pendent gold-tinted spikelets, it becomes a very 
attractive object in the front rank of a mixed 
border. It is only of annual duration, and as 
it seeds and grows freely when sown in the open 
air in April or May, it is a plant which may be 
cultivated by anyone possessing even a small 
garden. I have just said it seeds freely, but a 
watchful eye must be kept so as to gather the 
seeds when ripe, as our winter frosts destroy 
their vegetating powers. 



Paul cum capillare. 


Agfrostis pulchella or elegans, as it 
is sometimes called, is appropriately named. 
Like the preceding, it is an annual, and by the 
time the blooms have fully expanded the scant 
foliage below has all but disappeared. This 
plant is grown largely on the Continent for 
mixing with everlastings in bouquet making, 
and its charming effect will be familiar to most 
people in the silvery sprays that rise with light¬ 
ness and grace above the general outline. It 
is a native of Southern Russia and grows and 
seeds freely in any light soil. 

Panioum. —This genus represents a largo 
family of tropical Grasses, many of them far 
too tender for outdoor cultivation in our climate. 
Of P. capillare, two forms are hardy, the major 
and minor; the former is coarse and attains a 
height of 2 ft., the latter, whose height scarcely 

Digitized by Google 


exceeds 12 in., is the one admirably depicted 
in the accompanying woodcut, and from it a 
very correct idea of the beauty of this species 
may be gathered; the flowers are in large 
masses, as much as 6 in. or 8 in. in diameter, 
which burst from the broad heavy foliage that 
clothes its dwarf stems, and when fully ex¬ 
panded it can be compared to nothing less than 



Briza maxima. 


a cloud, so delicate are the tiny stalks on which 
the spikelets are supported It is a native of 
South America, and should be sown in 
heat in the spring time, and gradually hardened 
off in a cold frame before finally planting out, 
so as to encourage an early growth, otherwise 
you may find its panicles bursting forth only 
in time to be nipped by the early autumn froBts. 
Under the former conditions it seeds freely, and, 
when cut before full maturity, forms an exceed- 



Pinnisetum lonjittj lum 


ingly pretty decorative object. P. virgatum is 
a hardy North American species, not very ge¬ 
nerally met with in cultivation, but when well 
grown it forms a very handsome plant. 

Briza maxima (the large Trembling Grass 
of South Europe) is an old favourite, and was 
formerly much more cultivated than it is now. 

| It s large nodding ovate spikes have a very grace- 
j ful appearance as they grow, and are equally 
good in a dried state. It is so nearly hardy that 
ia mild winters, it is not unusual to find the 



Hordeum jubatum. 


autumn crop of seedlings, around the parent 
plant, growing so vigorously as almost to lead 
one to suppose that it ought to rank amongst 
our perennials. 

PennIsetum longietylum is a lax-grow¬ 
ing spreading plant, too tender for our winters ; 
but, when planted out in spring, it produces, 


towards autumn, numbers of spikes of lovely 
long-bristled flowers that remind one of some 
of tne more delicate forms of Hordeum, sueli as 
H. jubatum. The spikes, however, are longer, 
and the awns less expanded. It is, I believe, a 
native of North Africa, and rarely ripens its 
seed in this country. 

Asperella Hystrix (or, as it is some¬ 
times called, Gymnothrix Hystrix) is well 
named. The Porcupine Grass used, of old, to 
be referred to the genus Elymus, to which, in 
general habit of growth, it is closely related ; 
but, in the peculiar arrangements of the spike¬ 
lets, which expand almost at right angles with 
the main rachis, all the other paits of the flowers 
being extremely slender, the barbed glumes 
may not be inaptly compared to “quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.” It is a good hardy 
perennial, grows 3 It. or 4 ft. high, and ia a 
native of the Crimea and the northern shores of 
the Black Sea. 

Erianthus Ravennse —In this woolly- 
flowered Glass we have a bold vigorous plant, 
whose branching silvery panicles rise to a height 
of 5 ft. or 6 ft from the midst of broad and 
gracefully recurved f jliage. It is a native of 
North America ; and, being a late autumnal 
bloomer, should have a warm and sheltered 
corner, by means of which an early summer 
growth may be obtained. It likewise delights 
in a deep rich peat Boil. Though by no means 
so graceful as our well-known Pampas Grass, it 
is still a very desirable plant, and deserving of 
more general cultivation. 

Ooix Lachryma (more familiarly known 
by its popular title of Job’s Tears) dates ita 
introduction into cultivation some three cen¬ 
turies or more back. Apart from the intrinsic 
beauty it possesses when well and vigorously 
grown, it is, structurally speaking, one of the 
most exceptional and singular Grasses in culti¬ 
vation. Its broad leaves, with ample sheathing 
petioles, as well as the unisexual character of its 
flowers, at once indicate its relationship to the 
Indian Corn. The hardened glumes, when ma¬ 
tured, are of a greyish porcelain colour, and be¬ 
ing broad at the base, gradually tapering down¬ 
wards, as they hang suspended, have somewhat 
the appearance of petrified tears—hence the 
origin of the name. The plant is a native of 
the Levant, and extends throughout Asia as 
far as the East Indies ; it attains a height of 
3 ft. or 4 ft., and ought to be sown early in 
spring in a gentle heat. It rarely ripens its 
seeds here, but is always obtainable from the 
Continent, and is well worthy a place amongst 
our ornamental Grasses. J. N. 


SQUILLS (SCILLAS) IN THE GARDEN. 
Amongst early flowering bulbs there are few’ 
more cheerful or useful than the different specit s 
and varieties of the Scillas, and they may be 
grown as well or better amongst short herbage 
as in the flower garden proper. There appears 
to be some confusion in the nomenclature of 
these bulbs, and probably the same species often 
go under more names than one ; but many of 
the varieties are so alike, if not allied, that until 
the genus is taken in hand by some competent 
authority, this is probably unavoidable. We 
will begin w’ith Scilla amcena ; it is scarcely *o 
hardy as some of the others, at all events, in 
heavy soil; its flowers, which appear about the 
end of April, are of a dull blue, with a darker 
line of the Bame colour running through tr e 
middle of each petal, growing in spikes to the 
height of 9 in. or so ; it requires a light well- 
drained soil, and a position somewhat sheltered. 
Next comes S. bifolia, flowering in March w’ith 
spikes of a fine blue ; it has been found grow-iug 
apparently wild in this country, but is probably 
not a true native, having escaped from cultiva¬ 
tion ; the leaves are, as a rule, two in number, 
of a pale green. There U a white variety equally 
good, and the two colours should be mixed 
together in planting; also a rose-coloured one 
(S. bifolia rubra), but the last I have found 
difficult to obtain, the rose colour often turning 
out to be blue or white. This species is useful 
for forcing. S. campanulata is a strong-grow'ing 
and handsome kind, and very valuable for plant¬ 
ing in shrubbery borders or wild gardens, where 
it will not fail to bloom plentifully and constantly 
every year about May ; the flowers are bell- 
shaped and pendent, arranged in pyramidal 
clusters. There are several varieties, blue. 
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white, and rose-coloured, and all are equally 
free in growth and desirable. S. oampannlata 
major is larger and finer than the type, but is 
otherwise identical. S. amethystine is more 
usually known as Hyacinthns amethystinus, and 
is a very pretty bulb for the mixed border ; the 
flowers are pendent, in loose clusters, of a 
beautiful blue; the leaves (which are longer 
than the flower-stem) are very narrow, and the 
plant is about 9 in. in height. S. nutans is the 
oomraon Bluebell, which should be abundantly 
naturalised wherever it does not occur wild. 
Many persons, probably, are not aware that 
there is both a white and also a pink form, 
which should always be associated with the old 
kind. Of quite a different appearance is S. 
peruviana, with its large head of glistening blue 
flowers, in a perfectly regular, closely packed 
pyramidal cluster. Each flower is immensely set 
off by white stamens, making a most pleasing 
contrast; the leaves are of a shining green, 
broad, and longer than the flower-stem, and the 
bulb is larger and pear-shaped. Whatever other 
species may be omitted from a collectior, this 
should never be absent. It comes from the 
south of Europe, but is perfectly hardy in this 
country, and increases rapidly. There is also a 
white variety, which, though inferior, may be 
grown in a large collection. Last, but not least, 
is that moat charming little spring bulb, 8. 
sibirica, from the Caucasus, Asia Minor, and 
adjoining countries ; its flowers, which appear 
before the leaves, are pendent in a loose cluster, 
and are of the most intense and brilliant porce¬ 
lain blue. It is a most valuable plant for 
edgings to beds of spring flowers, or for planting 
in tufts in the borders, and may also be intro¬ 
duced where the turf is dwarf without misgiv¬ 
ings as to its success ; and, as it blooms in the 
bleak month of March, it is doubly valuable. It 
is better to separate the bulbs every thi»d year, 
as they increase rather freely if in a good sandy 
loam. Scilla prsecox I take to be identical with 
S. sibirica, or at most a trifling variety of it. 
While on the subject of Scillas, l will mention 
a plant of the same family (the Asphodel), 
namely, Puschkinia, more plentiful, not only for 
planting in patches among the herbage, on out¬ 
lying portions of the lawn, or wherever the less 
conspicuous common form is usually to be found, 
but also for use in bouquets and for decoration. 
The bold and finely-moulded outer segments are 
of crystalline whiteness, and the flowers keep 
perfectly fresh for more than a week in wat*r. 

B. 


Bedding: Plants and Spring Flowers 
Intermixed. —Small beds of Scilla sibirica 
with borders 8 in. or 10 in. wide of Narcissus 
minor were very effective here last month. Some 
spring bulbs and roots which die down in 
summer, such as those of Squills, Anemones, 
doable Jonquils,. and Narcissus poeticua, we 
only take up about every third year in order 
that the beds may be dug and the soil enriched. 
This is done as soon as the plants have gone out 
of blossom, and they are replanted at once. 
Summer bedding plants are put in without dis¬ 
turbing the spring flowers, and they do quite as 
well as those planted in empty beds. When 
they are taken up in the autumn, the beds are 
heavily top-dressed, especialy those filled with 
Squills and Anemones. Thus treated, these 
spring flowers seem to do much better than if 
they were transplanted every year ; none of the 
bulbs are lost. Scilla sibirica sows itself when 
left undisturbed. One bed of Anemones has 
Verbena venosa growing through it, and in 
summer a few plants of Mangier Pelargonium 
planted through it makes “ Beaton’s shot-silk 
bed” without any further trouble.— North 
Wales. 

Hardy Plants at Kew.—“0. J. D.,”who 
described in a recent Gardening his visit to 
Kew, should be on his guard about accepting the 
herbaceous department there as remarkable or 
instructive. It is only so in the sense of nomen¬ 
clature and classification; the selection and 
proper growth of the many beautiful species 
that belong to this class of plants will have to 
be seen elsewhere, and is now better done in 
various London nurseries. It is extremely 
difficult in such botanic gardens to get an idea 
of the beauty and wealth of our garden flora in 
spring ; for example, while the world is full of 
flower in the woods and hedges, you may go and 
see but very little sign of it, owing to these poor 
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little sad isolated specimens. In some botanic 
gardens, snob as those at Dublin, Hull, or Edin¬ 
burgh, more attention is paid to developing the 
beanty of hardy flowers, but it is quite the 
exception. The influence of botanio gardens as 
regards our garden flora has been to a great 
extent destructive; they have mostly grown the 
worst things and arranged them in the most 
hideous manner. I have.visited most of those 
in Europe and say that in the future work of our 
gardens we shall have to avoid the examples set 
by the botanio gardens in every way.—J. H. 

Spring Star-flower (Triteleia uni flora) 
—This is one of the best of hsrdy, spring¬ 
flowering, bnlbous plants ; the severest winters 
appear to have no injurious effect upon it. Its 


under glass their flowers have such a ohesrful 
and pleasing appearance daring the winter and 
spring months as to render them well worth 
attention for that purpose. 

4747.— Pruning Deutnlas.— If the plants 
are to be grown on in pots the small weakly 
wood is to be cut out and the strong growths 
shortened back to about one-third of their 
length. The best way, however, is to prone 
the whole of the shoots to within abont 2 in. of 
the base, and then plant out iu rich, well-pre¬ 
pared soil in the open air. Very strong wood 
is made in this way capable of bearing a large 
quantity of bloom, and less trouble is ex¬ 
perienced in growing the plants. If large 
specimens are desired the strongest growths 



8pring Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora). 


flowers, which are white, delicately flushed 
with blue, and marked through the middle of 
the divisions outside with a violet streak, are, 
individually, extremely pretty, but to be 
thoroughly effective they must be seen in the 
form of good-sized clumps. Of T. uniflora at 
least two varieties are in cultivation, one of 
which (T. u. conspicua) has larger flowers than 
those of the species, and the other (T. u lilaoina) 
has flowers of a pretty lilac colour. These, as 
well as the species, make desirable plants for 
rock-work, or for other conspicuous positions in 
the flower garden. They will succeed in any 
kind of soil; but, being natives of the sandy 
plains of Mendoza, that of a light character suits 
them best. In mild winters established clumps 
of these Triteleias will bloom more or less from 
November till Juae, and when grown in pots 


may be left abont one-half of their length, and 
the plants shifted on abont the latter end of 
May, nsing a strong rich compost of good loam 
and dung. Take care, however, to keep the 

S lants from checks and chills when they have 
one blooming if this mode of growth is resorted 
to, or the young shoots will lack the necessary 
vigour. Plunge the pots in the open ground np 
to the rims, and water well in hot weather, 
giving liquid manure now and then. In this 
manner large, handsome specimens may be 
formed, which may be trained in pyramidal or 
any desired form, and will produce a large 
amount of flower.— Btflket. 

4681.—Bulbs after Flowering.— If you 
have no cold frame place them in a sheltered, 
sunny situation in the open air. Water them 
carefully, taking care that they do not sailer 
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for want of moisture at any time until the foli¬ 
age begins to deoay, when water should be 
sparingly given until the leaves turn yellow,and 
then entirely withhold water and turn the bulbs 
out of the pots. In October they may be 
planted out in any selected position and if well- 
manured will give good bloom the next spring. 
J. C. 

4702.—Marvel of Peru from Seed.— 
Marvel of Peru is almost as easy to cultivate as 
Groundsel or Chickweed. Sow the seeds in 
9-in. pots of light, rich soil, one seed in the 
oentre of each pot, and place them in a sunny 
greenhouse or room window. They require 
no training whatever, but should be supplied 
with weak manure water while growing fast, 
one handful of guano to a pail of water I 
found suit very well. They make nice, com¬ 
pact pot plants the first year. When cold 
weather sets in and the tops wither, allow 
them to die down, and then cut the stems 
off close to the crown of the root. The roots 
may he gradually dried, and Btored in sand 
like Dahlias. A good plan is to allow them 
to remain in the pots without disturbance, 
merely withholding water, until the return of 
warm weather, when they may be allowed to 
start a little before planting out. The second year 
the roots get far too large for pots ; at the 
end of the second year mine were generally 
as large as a very Urge Carrot, and ramified 
into nearly a yard of soil, making it difficult 
to lift them without breakage. By growing 
indoors the first year a good supply of seed 
is secured, and a constant supply of one-year- 
old roots may be grown for planting out-of- 
doors. A sunny, sheltered position and a 
warm, light, well-drained soil seem to be the 
only requirements to ensure success.—J. D. 

4766.— Pinching* Back Ohrysanthe- 
nums. —Pinch back as soon as they are well 
rooted; when the young plants are 4 in. or 5 in. 
long is the time to give the first nip. If it is 
desirable to grow dwarf plants keep the shoots 
pinohed back to two joints; give last pinch 
second week in June.— A. G. Rundzll. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary , 

May 9 to 14. 

Boxing tubers of Dahlias, and placing them In pits in 
order to start them. Sowing Mignonette in pots. Pot¬ 
ting Caladiums, Achimenes, and Epiphylluros. Tying, 
stopping, and potting Schlzanthuses, Mesembryanthe- 
muniB, Fetunias, Alyssums, and Fuchsias. Potting 
Camellias aud Amarantmes. Propagating double Pri¬ 
mulas. 8owing in pots seed of Dianthus, Crimson Belle 
and Eastern Queen; also Eschscholtzia Mandarin aud 
Sweet Pea Violet Queen. Propagating Bouvardl&s and 
double white Primulas. 

Pruning and nailing Fig trees on south walls; also ty¬ 
ing Figs in houses. Thinning out aud tying shoots of 
Melons, and fertilising all open blossoms. Putting sup¬ 
ports to Melons swelling their fruit. HoeiDg between 
strawberries ; mulching them and dressing them with 
lime. Shifting Tomatoes for fruiting into cold houses. 
Pricking out first-sown Celery into prepared frames. 
Potting a second batch of plants of Vegetable Marrow. 
Sowing another bed of Broccoli, Cauliflower, and Savoy. 
Hoeing between growing crops of Onions and Potatoes. 
Earthing up the latter where necessary. Planting eut 
Vegetable Marrows on prepared bed, and sowing more 
seed under handlights on manure bed. Tying up Let 
tuces to blancb. Sowing crop of summer Spinach. 
Earthing up Peas and Potatoes. Hoeing between grow¬ 
ing crops of Potatoes, Onions, Greens, and digging 
trenches for Celery, and planting summer Lettuces on 
the ridges. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— The 
earliest batch of Gloxinias will now be coming 
into flower, and must have a liberal supply of 
water at the roots until their flowering period is 
finished. It will also be necessary to keep them 
shaded while in flower, so as to get a fine head 
of bloom to remain on the plants. Gloriosas, 
Bom areas, and plants of that class will now 
require pretty liberal supplies of water at the 
root, and the growths will need to be frequently 
regulated. Pancratiums that have made a good 
development of foliage should be gradually 
inured to stand full sunshine in an intermediate 
temperature, in order to ripen up the bnlbf. 
The same positions and treatment as to ligh* 
will also suit the different varieties of Epi- 
phyllums, which should now be growing freely, 
aud will require Urge supp’ies of water. Cut 
back Gardenias as fast as they finish flowering, 
and get them into free growth again as early ss 
possible. It is only from plants that are freely 
pruned that very fine flowers are obtained. Keep 


them well syringed all through the growing 
season, in order to keep the foliage clean and 
healthy till the flowering period, when it will 
materially enhance the beauty of the flowers. 
In poirit of floriferouaness the old G. florida is 
still the best, but G. intermedia is the best 
grower and produces the finest flowers, 
but it is not so free as G. florida. A 
high degree of moisture will now be neces¬ 
sary as regards the warmest section of 
stove plants, in order to maintain them in a good 
state of health. With hot sunny weather re¬ 
arrangements in the conservatory will require to 
be made oftener than hitherto. The principal 
forced subjects will now be getting over. The 
earliest started zonal Pelargoniums and &1bo the 
show kinds will now be m readiness to take 
their place. These, with late plants of Azalea 
indica, Spiraea japonica, Ixias and SparaxiB, and 
a good supply of early sown Mignonette, Rho- 
danthe, &c., will keep up an undiminished 
brightness for some time to come. It will be 
well to keep choice bard-wooded plants, and 
especially the better class of Ericas, from too 
close contact with the soft-wooded plants when 
they are arranged in this house, otherwise they 
are liable to drop their foliage. These choice 
things when in the conservatory should be 
slightly elevated above the general stock, and 
should be removed to their proper quarters as 
soon as they are past their best. Attend regularly 
to removing faded flowers from all plants, and 
keep every part of the house perfectly clean. 

Forcing Plants. —There will now be an 
accumulation of these to deal with. Where 
they have been properly hardened, the greater 
part of them may now be turned outside. Rho¬ 
dodendrons and Ghent Azaleas should beplanted 
out in beds of peat. Christmas Roses, Schizostylis, 
Stokeaias, and all the herbaceous kinds, should 
be plunged in beds of ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre 
in the full sun. Deutzias must be cut down to 
the pot, as it is on young annual growth that 
these flower most freely. Fine-leaved plants, 
such as variegated Acers, should be put in a 
moderately shaded position when first brought 
out, and in a short time to be fully exposed to 
the sun. Clematises will be best kept under 
glass after flowering. Give them a moderate 
pruning, and endeavour to get the trellis on 
which they are growing covered with strong, 
healthy, well-ripened wood before the end of 
summer. 

Flower Garden. 

Evergreen trees aud shrubs injured by the 
late severe winter are now showing the lull 
effects of the mischief, and must be pruned back 
to where the wood is sound and healthy. Even 
in mild sheltered positions the common Laurel 
aud Laurustinus are much cut up, and Magno¬ 
lia grandiflora and similar wall shrubs ore losing 
a great many of their leaves. When any such 
plants are permanently injured, and have to be 
replaced or cut down to the ground line, it will 
be well to plant at once some climbers of rapid 
growth for covering the wall until the perma¬ 
nent plants get re-established. Clematises are 
very useful for covering a large space quickly ; 
and if good-sized plants are kept in pots in readi¬ 
ness for the purpose, they may be put out at 
once. Some of the tallest-growing Tropseolums 
also make very effective summer aud autumn 
screens ; the Canary Creeper (Tropaeolum canari- 
ense) looks extremely well mixed with Clematis 
Jackmani. Care must be taken to guard freshly- 
planted trees and shrubs from drought or wind- 
waving. See that the soil is made moderately 
firm about their roots, and keep the bark from 
chafing by placing hay or straw bands round the 
stems before tying them. Regulate and securely 
fasten all wall climbers that are getting ad¬ 
vanced in growth, retaining the shoots of 
medium strength for next year’s flowering, and 
cutting out grosB watery wood, that would only 
rob and shade the flowering shoots. The Pyrua 
or Cydonia japonica is now a most conspicuous 
wall climber, and Banksian and other climbing 
Roses will soon be in full flower—also that 
lovely old wall plant the Wistaria, with its 
wealth of drooping lavender-coloured blos¬ 
soms. 

Amongst hardy trees and shrubs, the most 
noticeable at present in bloom are the early 
varieties of the Rhododendron, the scarlet ones 
forming a striking contrast with the pure white 
masses of Magnolia conspicua, just now in full 
blo< ’ i. Of spring flowers, some of the earliest 


are now over, and must be removed to the ra 
serve garden for propagation. Select any extra 
good plants of any kina for seed bearing, as it is 
only by constant attention in this way that free 
seedling plants that are readily crossed or 
hybridised can be kept from deteriorating. 
Amongst early hardy flowers, few are more ge¬ 
nerally appreciated than the Primrose and its 
allies the Polyanthus and Oxlip. For mixed 
beds, seedlings of these are extremely useful; 
but where distinct kinds are grown for edgings, 
any, when in flower, that are not true should be 
marked, and afterwards removed. Beds that are 
cleared of spring flowers should at once be ma¬ 
nured and deeply cultivated, in order to get 
them in good condition for next planting. Many 
of the spring flowers are strong-rooting plants 
and impoverish the soil very much, and there¬ 
fore where this kind of double bedding is prac¬ 
tised a higher system of cultivation and manur¬ 
ing must be followed, to allow for the extra 
drain that it entails upon the soil. All 
beds and borders that have been winter- 
cultivated will now be in excellent con¬ 
dition for planting; and all kinds of plants 
of a hardy character Bhonld be peimamntly 
planted without delay, so that when the time 
arrives for putting out lender subjects every¬ 
thing may be in readiness for completing the 
work expeditiously. May, however, is a 
treacherous mouth as regards frosts ; therefore, 
it is advisable, until quite the end of the month, 
to have temporary coverings placed over every- 
thingof doubtful hardiness at night, orduringthe 

revalence of cutting winds. Light evergreen 

ranches are of great service as screens for 
breaking the force of the winds. During dry 
weather look well to the watering of vases filled 
with hardy plants in flower, also beds when the 
soil is shallow, for if at all dry they speedily 
cease flowering Wallflowers are amongst the 
most gratefully perfumed plants we have, and 
should be massed near the windows. These 
will now be in full bloom, also Forget-me-uota 
of various sorts, Pansies, Daisies, Ac. ; these 
withstand moving well, while some of the most 
beautiful hardy plants now in full bloom, such 
as dwarf Phloxes, Gentians, and similar plants, 
require to be planted in permanent positions, 
and to get thoroughly established before their 
full beauty is apparent. 

Where new lawns have been sown or relaid 
with turf they should be kept frequently rolled, 
and any coarse-growing weeds extracted ; top 
the Grass with a sharp scythe, but do not cut 
too closely until established. Keep lawns and 
the edgings of walks neatly cut, and maintain 
the highest order as regards walks, for unless 
weeds are kept down incessantly at this season 
they will defy all efforts to eradicate them 
when the season becomes further advanced. 

Auriculas. —When Auriculas are over for 
the season it will be necessary to rearrange all 
the plants according to their sizes preparatory 
to re-potting, an operation which must be seen 
to at once. This is an important matter as 
regards the culture of this flower ; it lays the 
foundation for future success, and no amount of 
after attention can possibly remedy the evils 
arising from careless potting. The largest pro¬ 
portion of our plants are now growing in pots 
ranging in diameter from 3 in. to 4J in. Most 
of them will be returned into the same sized 
pots ; but before doing so we shake nearly all 
the old soil from the roots and cut the tap 
root back. It is often in a decaying state at the 
base, a circumstance which renders it quite 
necessary to cut back to the sound part. The 
long fibrous roots should also be shortened. 
Now is a good time to remove any offsets on 
which roots have begun to form. Place them 
round the sides of small pots, using fine soil ; 
the pots should then be put in a shady place 
under a close hand-glass. Newly-potted plants 
should also be kept lather close until fresh roots 
have formed. Remove green fly from the leaves 
when potting with a small brush. 

Gladioli.—If planting has not yet been 
done, see to it without delay ; at least, in the 
case of all varieties of any importance. Ruu 
the hoe through the ground between the rows 
and plants of those put in early ; they will now 
be all through the ground, and there will be no 
danger of injuring them with a Dutch hoe pro¬ 
vided ordinary caution is observed. 

Polyanthuses.— Plants of these out-of- 
doors, both seedlings and named sorts, arc now 
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in fall bloom. The named varieties do not seem 
to make snch good growth as the seedlings, nor 
are they nearly so effeotive in the mass at a 
distance. The technical points—such aB thrum 
and pin-eyes, round or angular centres, lacing 
cutting through to the centre, or the flowers 
cupped—are not noticed when massed ; and, 
therefore, for decorative effect at little cost, 
seedlings are the best. The nnmed sorts have 
nearly ceased flowering, but they have certainly 
done well in pots this year. They have all been 
planted out in a partially-ahaded corner of the 
garden in good yellow loam. 

Fruit. 

Vines. “Grapes now beginning to change 
colonr should have the advantage of a free cir¬ 
culation of air on all favourable occasions, with 
sufficient fire heat to prevent the temperature 
from falling too low. To secure the largest 
berries it is usual to close the house for three or 
four hours with solar heat on fine afternoons ; 
but for depth of bloom and colour a constant 
flow of air, while assisting heavily-cropped 
Vines, will be more lively to produce the de¬ 
sired result. As the Grapes ripen, it will be 
necessary to keep the house cooler, and to make 
a corresponding reduction in the supply of 
moisture, but the floors must not be allowed to 
become dry, as early Vines, under daily increas¬ 
ing sun heat and light, will take a greater quan¬ 
tity of moisture than it would be judicious to 
give after the turn of the season. See that inside 
borders are in a moist, healthy state, and keep 
the surface roots well protected with short 
stable manure or the remains of an exhausted 
Mushroom bed. Watch for red spider, and 
apply sulphur to the pipes or sponge the foliage 
with weak Tobacco water before it has time to 
spread. Finish thinning in succession houses, 
ard against over-cropping, and give inside 
rders, if well drained, an abundance of warm 
water at a temperature of 80°. Stop or train 
forward all the strongest laterals where Bpace 
remains uncovered, and allow them more free¬ 
dom when the fruit is stoning. Many houses of 
autumn Muscats, and other shy-netting kinds 
now in flower, will require artificial fertilisation, 
an operation which should be performed about 
noon, or whenever the temperature reaches the 
maximum on fine dayB. Keep up a circulation 
of warm air, with sufficient atmospheric mois¬ 
ture to prevent the young foliage from suffering 
under bright sunshine, as excessive dryness pro¬ 
duces nn unnecessary strain upon the Vines, 
and does not facilitate the setting of the fruit. 
Vegetables. 

Hoeing must be classed as the most important 
of all kitchen garden operations for the next few 
weeks, and therefore no opportunity of doing it 
must be missed, a clean and well cultivated state 
of the soil being thus ensured at a minimum 
cost of labour. Other routine work now consists 
in hand-thinning crops as soon as the seedlings 
can be bandied. Parsnips in good ground should 
not be left nearer together in the row than 8 in., 
Onions 6 in., Horn Carrots 4 in., and the larger 
growing kinds from 6 in. to 9 in. ; Turnips and 
fleet also 0 in.—the main crops of the latter 
should now be sown in drills 1 ft. apart. Beet is 
one of the most fastidious of all kitchen garden 
crops, and to grow it well combined with 
quality it requires deep rich soil, and yet 
one to which there has been no recent 
application of manure. We have invariably 
found it to do best on ground that has 
produced winter Spinach, and the remains of 
this crop trenched in deeply is the only manure 
(if such it can be called) that we ever give it. 
Winter Spinach ought now to be cleared off, 
and if the ground be not needed for Beet, then 
Cauliflowers, Coleworts, and French or Runner 
Beans will be likely to do well on it as sue- 
cession si crops. 

If tender summer Cabbages are in request, 
the Rosette and Early London Colewort are 
abont the best varieties : by some these are more 
appreciated even than Cauliflowers ; it is, how¬ 
ever, well to grow plenty of both, but the former 
are by far the most profitable, as they take up 
less than half the room of the Cauliflowers, 1 ft. 
apart each way being ample space for them. 
Plant out both as ground becomes vacant, well 
watering them in should the weather bo dry : 
and if wet, guard them from slugs by occasional 
dustings of lime ami soot, which also serves as 
manure. 

Succesrional sowings of the following should 


be made fortnightly, vis.—Peas, French Beans, 
Spinach, Radishes, Lettuces, and Turnips; also 
Onions for salading once a month. A sowing of 
these for pickling should also now be made in a 
sunny dry spot to promote quick maturity of 
bulb ere they get too large. Blanks in herb 
beds should be made good, and old plants of Sage 
and Thyme should be cut back, after which 
lightly fork over the ground and sprinkle it with 
wood ashes and soot. Cut seed-stems off Sorrel, 
Seakale, and Rhubarb; remove superfluous 
suckers from Globe Artichokes, and plant out 
any that have been raised in beat. With 
generous treatment, there is a possibility of 
getting from the newly-planted ones a few heads 
in the autumn ; water in abundanoe and heavy 
mulchings are essentials to the attainment of 
this end. Still protect Potatoes. Stable litter 
placed between the rows is the readiest mode of 
protection after the haulm has grown too high 
to be covered by drawing the soil over it. It is 
now time that Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers were planted. 

Cucumbers.— Under judicious manage¬ 
ment few subjects are more remunerative than 
Cucumbers, and on this account we often see 
the plants over-cropped, exhausted, and infested 
with insects, ever ready to prey upon the weak 
and oppressed. To prevent this, the fruit 
should be thinned before it becomes large, and 
in the event of the trellis being movable, great 
relief may be afforded by lowering it until a cur¬ 
rent of air can pass between the Foliage and the 
glass, which should be kept quite free from ac¬ 
cumulations on the under side. Old plants in 
pots or beds over hot-water pipes will now take 
large quantities of diluted liquid some few de¬ 
grees warmer than the bed ; they will also re¬ 
quire good syringing, and if the npper sides of 
the leaves can be well washed occasionally from 
the outside on fine afternoons, the cleansing of 
the pores will tend to health and vigour. Fresh 
turfy loam, somewhat heavier than that recom¬ 
mended for winter, may now be used for top- 
dressing, little and often as the roots appear on 
the surface ; and if worms become troublesome, 
clear lime water will draw them to the surface 
without injuring the roots. Keep the foliage 
robust by ventilating on all favourable occasions, 
and close early in the afternoon with a strong 
heat, and so render the leaves and fruit capable 
of standing against sunshine without much shad¬ 
ing. Encourage plants in pits and frames, the 
most suitable places for producing an ordinary 
supply of summer Cucumbers. Guard against 
summer fluctuations of temperature by keeping 
up the linings, and mat up the glass every 
night. Succession plants will require more 
earth about the roots, the quantity, and in some 
measure the quality, being regulated by the sise 
of the frame in which they are growing. If 
limited, pure loam and lime rubble will produce 
short*jointed, healthy, fruitful vines, which 
may be kept within bounds ; but for covering a 
larger space richer food may be used, although 
anything stronger than good virgin loam cannot 
be depended upon for producing fruitful long- 
lived plants. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Pelargoniums. — These require almost 
identical treatment with Geraniums. They are 
extremely beautiful, and do well in towns. 
These plants should not, however, be subjected 
to a low temperature if possible in winter, cer¬ 
tainly nothing below 40°; if 45^ all the better. 
Some of the fancy kinds are hardier and more 
vigorous than the show varieties, and snch 
should have the preference. Soil os for Gerani¬ 
ums, but it is better to have it sandier; 
and if the loam is at all stiff use a little peat, 
and substitute leaf-mould for part of the 
manure. Pelargoniums delight in freshly burnt 
coal ashes, and nothing issogood for thedrainage 
of these (and they must have plenty) as a few 
clean cinders. Pelargoniums do not blossom so 
continuously as Geraniums, and in towns you 
can only get them in bloom from about the 1st 
of June till August, though in country air they 
will often bloom in March or April. The point 
to bo aimed at is to have your plants, either old 
ones or freshly struck cuttings, well started into 
growth before winter comes on, arid to keep 
these slowly growing, with plenty of light and 


air and very little water right through till 
apring, for the fineness of the bloom of these 
depends altogether upon a long and strong 
growth having been made previously. As toon 
as the plants have flowered, place them out of 
doors in the Bun, withholding water, and when 
ripened cut back and start again as directed for 
Geraniums; the prunings may be put in for 
cuttings, choosing strong points about 3 in. 
long. They will need a bell-glass or glazed box 
to root in, and will strike better in coal ashes 
roughly sifted than in anything else almost. 
Pot oflf singly when rooted, and keep through 
the winter in small pots (3-in.), and shift on m 
early spring. As soon as the bloom buds show, 
or earlier if you have large plants in small pots, 
give weak liquid manure frequently. The dry 
air of a room snits Pelargoniums better than the 
moist atmosphere of most greenhouses, so that 
they are very suitable for house culture. 

Petunias make splendid window plants, 
either inside a sunny window, in pots, or out¬ 
side in either pots or boxes in shade or sun. 
Instructions for their cultivation have already 
been given. Young struck plants or seedlings do 
best, the flowers of old ones get so small. 
Autumn-struck cuttings may be kept through 
the winter, and shifted or planted out for summer 
blooming; bnt if plants can be kept growing 
through the winter, and the young shoots taken 
off and struck in gentle heat in spring, these 
will make the best plants. Where there are no 
frames, &c., this is hardly possible, of course, 
but a very simple and inexpensive arrangement 
we have described to meet this difficulty 
and others of the same character, or a batch of 
seedlings may be successfully raised inside a 
warm window with care. Sow the seed exactly 
as before described, keeping a sheet of glass 
over the box or po* until the plants aro 
pretty strong ; prick off and plant out in pots or 
boxes when 2 in. or 3 in. high. Whether in pots 
or boxes, they may either be tied up to neat 
stakes or allowed to ramble or bang over the 
sides in a natural manner. Planted near the 
edge of a window-box, they will droop over the 
front and give a fine effect. Petunias do not 
require much water, at least when planted out, 
but in pots must always be kept moist, or they 
soon flag, and in boxes never let them want. 
They require a light open soil, but it need not 
be very rich, as they are naturally robust grow¬ 
ers. In pots equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with plenty of sand, is better than much manure, 
and in boxes this latter should be avoided, as it 
induces too rank growth. Give manure water 
to pot plants occasionally when pot-bound and 
in full flower, but not before. B. C. R. 


GREENHOUSES IN TOWNS. 

4710.—By all means let “ Builder” erect the 
greenhouse he proposes. There is no question 
at all, but it is a well established fact that 
plants under glass in a smoky or “town” air 
give much better results than those in the 
open. The chief reason for this, and a very 
palpable one, is that, especially in a small 
town, the greater part of the atmospheric im¬ 
purity is mechanical, that is, consists of actual 
matter in the shape of soot, dust, Ac., suspended 
in the air. The glass to a very great extent 
prevents the deposition of these particles on the 
plants, and they are proportionately benefited 
thereby. If “Builder” will carefully read the 
series of articles appearing in this paper under 
the head of “ Town Gardening ” for the next 
three months or so, he will find therein much 
useful information exactly suited to his wants. 
But as he may not like to wait so long before 
commencing operations, a few hints and a short 
list of suitable plants will prebably be ac¬ 
ceptable. In the first place, a good house 
should be constructed, and a span roof, if 
practicable, would be preferable. Very little 
side ventilation need be provided, unless the 
class of plants desired to be grown is thoroughly 
hardy. But allow plenty of top ventilation, and 
let them be constructed under a super roof, or 
in some manner so that no direct vertical 
openings can be made, or a pretty peppering 
of soot will occur now and then. The plants 
must have constant attention and be kept 
perfectly clean from insects. Plenty of water 
must be given in suitable weather, and in any¬ 
thing but damp or dull seasons frequent 
syringings will keep the plantr. clean and 
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healthy. I will now give a list of hardy plants 
for pot culture, and another of those that 
require a moderate degree of heat, all of which 
will, with ordinary care, give as good results in 
the situation mentioned as in the open country, 
or very nearly so. 

Hardy Plants. 


Lilies (auraturn, lancifo- 
Hum, Ao.) 

Lily of the Valley 
Pansies 
Pentstemons 
•Phlox (perennial) 

Primulas (SleHolill A cor- 
tusoides amcena vars.) 
Rpiraeaa 
Tulips 

Those marked with an asterisk are especially 
Bui table, satisfactory, and easy of culture. 

Climbers. — Passion flower (blue), Cobrca 
scandens and Clematis. 


Anemones 

•Auriculas (show A alpine) 
•Carnations 
•chrysanthemums 
Dielytra 

•Dentm cracilis 
Gladiolus 
•Hyacinths 
Narcissus, Ac. 


Greenhouse Plants. 

Arum Lilies Fuchsias 

Pal9ams Geraniums (zonal) 

Campanulas (grandlflora Mimulus and Musk 
and Barrelieri) Myrtles 

Calceolarias (herbaceous) Pelargoniums (show, 
Cinerarias French, and fancy) 

Camellias Primulas (Chinese) 


together, and apply warm with a rag ; this 
should be repeated at intervals.—A. H. 

Garden Penoil 8— Messrs. Wolff & Sons 
have submitted to us samples of their indelible 
garden pencils, fitted with a swivel attachment 
which admits of a string or tape being easily 
tied to the pencil to prevent its being mislaid, 
and to secure it always at hand for use. We 
think it a very useful contrivance. 


House and Window Gardening. 


I 4728.—Green Leaves for Bouquets.— 

I We have seen the Lawson Cypress used with 
1 excellent effect in flower arrangements. It is 
graceful and feathery, may be had fresh and 
l green at all times, and lasts a long time fresh, 
even in a close heated apartment. The Hem¬ 
lock Spruco is also an excellent subject for 
furnishing small spray-like branches. Small 
pieces of Laurustinus and Euonvmus also pro¬ 
duce a good effect. Under glass vou might 
grow some bushes of the sweet scented Geranium 



These will make a good commencement; other 1 
things may be tried as experience is gained. If i 
there is plenty of free light all round nothing 
can beat good Geraniums, named sorts, and the 
French and fancy Pelargoniums ; these may 
easily be grown in town fit for exhibition ; we 
have had them with 10 and 12 large pips to a 
truss in London even. A Grape Vine would do 
well ; care must be taken it does not shade 
other things too heavily. Roses do not do much 
good as a rule where the air is smoky ; if any 
will do, the monthly and fancy will. In addition 
to the above there are a host of annuals, Lobelia, 
Phlox Drummondi, Mignonette, &c., that can 
be done well with care. Petunias are also fine 
treated as annuals, i.e., raised freshly from seed 
each year. Regarding Ferns, nearlv all the 
hardy British Ferns would do in a cold house ; 
and if a greenhouse temperature is maintained 
all but the more delicate kinds suitable for such 
a structure could be grown well. The hardiest 
and most vigorous are Pteris cretica, crenata, 
and serrulata, Asplenium bulbiferum and vars., 
and some others of a similar nature, though 
many Adiantums would doubtless do well under 
suitable treatment. B. C. R. 


Watertight Boots.— A good recipe for 
making boots watertight is to get equal I 
quantities bees-wax and mutton suet, melt 


and the fine-leaved Paris Daisy, which has 
elegantly divided foliage. A large Myrtle 
would also give a lot of sprays for cutting; both 
the small-leaved and large-leaved kinds might 
be grown.—J. C. B. 

4733. — Plants and Ferns for Hall 
Decoration. —Dracaena congesta and rubra 
are two excellent green-leaved kinds that 
would thrive well in such a situation. Aspidistra 
lurida variegata is very pretty, and Grevillea 
robusta is of elegant habit. These fair plants 
would form a fine variety, and are about the 
beet that could be employed. We should, how¬ 
ever, mention the Chusan Palm, which is equally 
suitable. Good Ferns consist of Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Pteris arguta, and Platyloma fal- 
cata.—J. C., ByjUtL. 

4740.-Oleander Injured by Frost —All that 
can be done in such a case is to wait until it is seen 
whether the plant breaks away from the old wood and 
then cut away the injured portions. The Oleander is of 
quick irrowth, and, like the Laurel, makes strong shoots 
from the base when cut quite down, but you must he 
careful in watering until the new growths are well on 
their way.—J. C. 

4746.-Ganista fr&grans—As soon as the flowers 
fade cut back the shoots, leaving about 2 in. of last 
season’s wood. Keep the soil on the side of dryness 
until ihe young growths issne. and when these are some 
2 in. long shift into the next sized pot, keep close for n 
time, aua then give plenty of air, shading a little from 
hot sun, until the middle of August, when the plants 
should he turned out in the open air un’il the end of 
1 September.—J. C. B. 


INDOOR PLANrS. 


Stag’s-horn Ferns (Platyeeriums).—A 
very remarkable genus of Ferns, differing from 
all other known kinds in their manner of growth 
and in the extraordinary configuration of their 
fronds. They are large stemless plants, with 
fronds of two sorts. Those first produced are 
broad, roundish, entire, and spread almost hori¬ 
zontally, forming a rosette or shield. As the 
plant advances iu growth, the fertile fronds de¬ 
velop themselves from the centre of the shield. 
They are quite different in form from the sterile 
fronds, from which they stand out iu all direc¬ 
tions to the distance of 2 ft. or 3 ft., presenting 
very much the appearance of a number of 
stag’s antlers grouped together, with an effect as 
quaint and striking as can possibly be imagined. 
The species most known in cultivation are P. 
grande (East Indies and Australia), P. alcicorne 
(’East Indies and Australia), P. Stemmaria 
(West Africa), and P. biforme (East Indies). 
P. alcicorne may be grown in a greenhouse, the 
others require a little more warmth. The plants 
are usually placed on blocks of wood, to which 
they adhere like Orchids, the base of the shield 
being surrounded with Sphagnum. They may, 
however, also be grown iu baskets, in a mixture 
of Sphagnum aud peat, with a few pieces of 
crushed charcoal. As a basket plant P. alci¬ 
corne is very effective. 


HOW TO GROW ALLAMANDAS. 

W k find the All&manda one of the most valuable 
plants that can be grown for the decoration of the 
conservatory in summer, there being so few 
fiowers possessing such a bright yellow colour 
that can be employed for that purpose. Its 
long trumpet-shaped flowers, in trusses of fours 
and sixes, with which a few well grown plants 
are studded, produce a brilliant effect where 
shades of red in flower and foliage are pre¬ 
dominant; the individual flowers also last much 
longer in the conservatory than iu a warmer 
place in summer. It is one of those robuat- 
growing, easily-managed stove plants that do 
well for decoration after being grown up to the 
flowering point. If kept out of draughts in the 
conservatory it will grow slowly and flower 
from the 1st of June to October, and the 
varieties best suited for this work we find to bo 
Hendersoni and nobilis. The former is an ex¬ 
ceedingly free-blooming kind, showing its 
flowers on much shorter growth than any of the 
other varieties ; the flowers are also larger than 
any excepting nobilis. It can be easily grown 
into a shapely plant by tying it to a few sticks 
round the margin of the pot. Nobilis is a more 
robust grower, and, unlike the other, which is 
smooth in all its parts, both its wood and foliage 
aie covered with fine hairs ; the flowers are a 
paler yellow, but very much larger than those 
of Hendersoni. It is, in every respect, a noble 
flower. 

Propagating.— Cuttings of all the Alla- 
maudas are as easily struck in a propagat¬ 
ing pit and on a bottom heat of 80° as 
Fuchsias are ; in a common dung frame 
under bell glasses they xa ill root in twelve days. 
Cuttings should be made of short-jointed half- 
ripened wood, and inrerted singly in thumb- 
pots, so that they can be safely shifted on 
without injuring the young roots. The points 
of the newly-struck cuttings Bhould be pinched 
out, and, after further growth to two or three 
joints have been made, the points should again 
be pinched out and the shoots tied outwards to 
sticks, thus laying the foundation for a future 
plant of good shape ; when this has been 
accomplished the plants may be allowed to grow 
on aud flower. 

Potting, &o.— Suppose the young plants 
to be grown in a close moist pit in which the 
pots are plunged in leaves or tan, attention 
must be paid to shifting on as the pots become 
filled with roots. A very fibrous, yellow, 
sandy loam, with a mixture of rotten horse 
dung, suits them admirably. The Allamanda 
is a gross feeder and strong rooter, and, there¬ 
fore, the usual mixture of peat is not necessary. 
It is in the second and succeeding years of the 
life of this plant that xve find it most useful for 
the c nservatory. If autumn or spring-struck 
plants have been grow’n on the first season they 
will l>e good specimens in 10-in. pots by October, 
aud will begin to ripen off. We winter them in 
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a pit, where a temperature of 50° can be main¬ 
tained tnroughout the dull months, the pots 
bsing plunged in old tan or leaves, just deep 
enough to cover them, a little moisture about 
the roots being supplied. Under this treatment 
the plants gradually lose their leaves, and 
they require no water whatever at the 
roots until the time comes round for 
starting them again, for which the middle of 
March, or even later, will be sufficiently early. 
They Bhould then be pruned back like Vines, 
cleaned, if necessary ; then subjected to an 
increase of temperature, and syringed. When 
it is seen that the plants are just moving into 
growth, they should be re-potted, as much of 
the old soil as can be removed, without dcitroy- 
ing the roots, being picked away ; they should 
then be returned to the same pots, and be grown 
on in a light house or pit. By the end of April 
they may require a shift into pots a size larger. 

Most of our plants have been grown in the 
same pots for three years in succession, and 
flower very satisfactorily ; they are, however, 
indulged with a regular supply of weak liquid 
manure. About the second week of June they 
are sent to the conservatory, whore they occupy 
elevated positions, that is, they stand up in the 
warm atmosphere of the house, away from cold 
draughts, and here they flower up to the second 
week of October. Both species mentioned 
receive the same treatment; the others, such 
as cathartica, grandiflora, or Schotti, are not so 
well adapted for conservatory work. 

For stove rafters the Allamanda is a grand 

S lant, not only on account of its growing and 
owering habit, but a'so because it remains 
unmolested by insects, and, therefore, the 
plants grown underneath are not disturbed or 
injured during any cleansing process, as some¬ 
times happens in the case of kinds more liable to 
be infested by these pests. W. D. 


Summer Treatment of Cyclamens. 
—Now that Cyclamens have for the most 
part ceased blooming, they should be placed 
in cold frames, where they can be partially 
shaded from sunshine during very hot weather. 
If the pots be set on ashes they will serve to 
keep them cool and moist, and occasional 
fumigation in order to keep them free from 
green fly and red spider must be resorted to. 
Abundance of air and moisture should be 
maintained about the plants, but too much 
water must not be given to the roots. Young 
bulbs of Cyclamens just raised frum seed 
should be kept in a light, moist, and some¬ 
what close atmosphere, protecting them from 
the fierceness of the sun by means of tiffany 
or mats, or if they can be placed in a 
naturally shaded house or pit, so much the 
better. Shift them on into larger pots as the 
roots touch the sides of those which they 
now occupy, until they are in 5-in. pots, 
which will be found large enough for the first 
year. Good sandy loam and a little leaf- 
mould or thoroughly decayed manure consti¬ 
tute the best compost in which to pot them, 
and no manure water should be given, pure 
and soft rain-water being more likely to iuduoe 
satisfactory results. Bulbs of Cyclamens raised 
from seed sown in February will make good 
flowering plants by Christmas, or soon alter, 
if properly attended to.—S. 


A USEFUL PALM. 

(ARECA lutescens.) 

Our illustration represents one of the most ele¬ 
gant of all Palms, aud one of the very best for 
general decorative put poses, being easily grown 
and useful in every stage of its growth. Whin 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high it is valuable for table 
decoration ; and after it has become too tall for 
indoor or room decoration, it forms a handsome 
and effective object in the conservatory or win¬ 
ter garden. Our figure gives a good idea of a 
well-grown specimen, and Bhows at a glance its 
adaptability and elegance when associated 
with half-hardy Rhododendrons or other plants 
of less graceful contour and more rounded mass¬ 
like forms. The plant is easily obtainable, be- 
ing grown in quantity in nearly all nurseries, 
and is well worth a place in every collection. 
Where seeds can be got they germinate freely 
in a genial bottom-heat; and as this kind of 
Palm is a quick grower, seedlings soon become 



serviceable plants. Turfy loam su’ts thi i Palm 
well, or it may be grown in peat. Tne Foil 
should be made firm, and be well drained. 
When the pots are full of roots liquid, manure 
should be given occasionally. When planted 
out, abundance of soft water is all the plant re¬ 
quires. 


Fuchsias in Baskets.— The present is a 
ood time to put young plants of Fuchsias into 
askets, in order to obtain a good display late in 
summerand throughout theautumn. Varieties of 
slenderhabitare best adapted for the purpose, and 
if the shoots be kept persistently stopped, the 
plants will form dense bushes, which will cover 
the bottoms and sides of the baskets, and when 
suspended from the roof of a greenhouse or con 
servatory laden with bloom, will form striking 


compost of loim and peat in equal parts. Give 
it the lightest position in the house, and towards 
the latter end of the summer the coolest, so 
that the wood may get well hardened. The 
Soneri la should have the tops taken off in 
Maroh and placed tome five together in a 4fc-in. 
pot, filling the same half full of drainage and 
using fi brous lumpy peat. Keep the soil con¬ 
tinually moist, admit light, but not sun. The 
Phvllanth us may also be propagated in spring, 
and demands good fibrous sandy peat.— Johx 
CORNHILL. 

4737.— Lasiandra maorantha.— When 
the plant has done blooming the shoots should 
be out ba ck to about one-third of their length ; 
then wh en fresh growth forms shake away some 
of the old soil, and replaoe in the same sized pot, 
using a fine sandy, peaty compost. Water care¬ 
fully and keep close until the plant gets fairly 
into growth, and then give more air. This plant 


objects. The flowers, indeed, are shown off to ; i UtfU »u, i UU men give mum •■>. im D 
greater advantage in this way than when theGikei to be freely exposed to the light during 

the growing season, so 
as to cause a sturdy 
wood development, and 
towards the latter end 
of summer air must 
be freely admitted to 
mature the same. Jnthis 
manner strong shoots 
capable of bearing good 
flowers are made. Cut¬ 
tings strike freely in¬ 
serted about July in 
sandy peat, and kept in 
a plant case or under a 
bell-glass in any un¬ 
heated class structure. 
-J. C. B. 

4732. — Begonias 
Failing. —You do not 
say how the plants are 
situated. If they are 
growing in a room they 
may be suffering from 
the effects of the gas. 
The fine-leaved Begonias 
like a moisture-laden, 
warm atmosphere, but 
they should never have 
the foliage wetted. 
When thus circumstan¬ 
ced they grow with great 
freedom. They should 
be potted in pure peat, 
well sanded, the com¬ 
post to be kept constant¬ 
ly moist, avoiding heavy 
waterings. They enjoy a 
light position, and must 
be shaded from hot sun. 
-J. C. 

4739. — Renovat¬ 
ing Gardenias. — 
Either the roots have got 
into a bad state, or the 
plant has beeu kept in 
too low a temperature. 
The Gardenia loves heat 
and moisture, and must 
get an average tempera¬ 
ture in winter of 65° by 
day and 50° by night, 
five degrees more being 
necessary to well expand the flowers. The best 
wav when Gardenias have got into bad health is 
to keep them in a genial, warm, moist atmo¬ 
sphere, keeping the soil just moist only 
until freili growth is made; then, having 
allowed the soil to dry out, turn the plant out 


A useful Conservatory Pa'm (Areca lutescens). 

plants are grown in pots and trained in a 
pyramidal section. Good rich loam, plenty of 
water, and timely attention to stopping the 
shoots, so as to obtain a dense pendulous habit at 
first, are all the plants require to bring them to 
a high state of perfection.—S. 

4730.— Culture of Phvllanthus Ron- ' of the l ,ot ' ,lmk *' " much of theold mould 
deletia, and Sonerila. -These all require « poaaible, and re pot ,nto as email a pot astho 
a minimum winter temperatnre of 55' by day "*?• °. a ” be crammed into, u.ine fine sandy peat 
and 60° by night, demanding an increase of an *| Riving good drainage. Water carefully, 
about 10« to 15’ in the apring to ensure the an ^ when the P Ian ‘ hi \ filM ‘he pot wito roots 
proper development. A moist atmo.phero a, f “ wel1 ' ‘ hllt mt0 tl >« 

must also be maintained in the structure, but P 0 ^ 

the syringe should be but sparingly applied to 4745.— Plants for Unheated Green- 

the foliage, atmospherical aridity being conn- house. —If the roof is entirely covered with 
teracted by means of damning down the walks J Vines, there w ; ll be but little chanco of any 
and stages. These remarks apply in a special i flowering climbing plant doing well in it. The 
manner to the Sonerila which is best grown only hardy climber we can well recommend is 
under a bell-glass, just tilting the sides so as to ” ~ 

allow of a gentle percolation of air. The 
Rondeletia should be pruned in somewhat in 
the early spring, and when growth recommences 
and the youn* shoots are some 2 in. in length, 
shift into the next sized pot in a well sanded 


the Rose, but that demands much light. If any 
part of the roof is free from foliage, & Tea Rose 
such as Madame Falcot might be planted, and 
would in all probability do well. If there is a 
back wall, wo would strongly urge you to plant 
Camellias to cover it; they like just that amount 
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of 9hade that the Vines give, and require no 
artificial warmth in winter. Very few flowering 
plants flourish in shade. If the Vine foliage is 
not too dense, Fuchsias will thrive fairly well, 
and they may be stored away in some frost¬ 
proof corner in the winter.—J. C. 

4738.— Plants for Vases. —Most free 
flowering, soft-wooded subjects are suitable for 
this purpose. Such Fuchsias as Rose of Castile, 
Souvenir do Chiswick, A valanche, and Madame 
Cornellissen mike elegant centres, such things 
as Petunias, Lobelias, Iresines, &c., being 
grouped around thorn according to taste. Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, especially the pretty 
variegated L’Elegante are extremely suitable, 
and for drooping down over the sides nothing 
can be better than Lophospermum scandens, 
Maurandia Barclayana, Eccremocarpus scaber, 
and Cobcea scandens variegata.—J. C. 

4680. — Treatment of Geraniums. — 
These should not be shifted immediately after 
being cut back, but they may be repotted as 
soon as they are fairly in growth. Old cut-back 
plants are certainly better than young ones for 
conservatory decoration, as being larger they 
■ are of course more effective, and as a rule they 
flower more freely. When towards the latter 
end of the summer the pots get full of roots, 
administer a little liquid manure, or give a top¬ 
dressing of some concentrated compound. When 
well attended to in this way, they will continue 
finely effective until the close of the autumn.— 
J. C. 

4749. — Soil for Jacaranda mimosaefolia 
and Olea fragrans. —A good compost for these 
would consist of two parts good turfy loam and one part 
leaf-soil and peat in eqtal proportions, adding thereto 
about one-iixth of the whole of coarse silver sand. — 

. ________ 

FRUIT. 

NOTES ON RASPBERRIES. 

It is gratifying to see attention drawn to Rasp¬ 
berry culture by “T.”in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, March 12. I gladly endorse most that 
“T.” says, especially as to the fruitfulness of 
the Raspberry can*, and also as to the certainty 
of a crop of fruit every year after the plants 
become established. 'A gardener who lived near 
me used to grow Raspberries for a distillery, 
four miles away ; although he had not more than 
800 square yards of ground covered with canes, 
he would send a cwt. barrel full of Raspberries 
two or three times a week during the best of 
the season. 3 he Raspberries were used in the 
manufacture of syrups and Raspberry vinegar. 
Perhaps I ought to state that the man’s garden 
was well placed on a southerly slope, many feet 
above the rivei that ran by, where he got the 
moisture by night in the form of mist, and the 
sun in the daytime. Another advantage he 
had—the soil was good, light loam, with a gravel 
bottom. The Raspberry blooms so late in the 
spring, that there is no danger from frost? and 
the fruit is gathered in July and August, which 
ensures its being ripened before cold weather 
sets in. 

The best time for planting is from the end of 
October to February. It takes twelve months 
for the canes to become established, and it is 
the third season after planting before you may 
expect a good crop. Two or three canes should 
be planted at a root, 4 ft. apart in rows 5 ft. 
wide. Not more than a dozen canes should be 
allowed to grow in a clump ; and as soon as 
the plants become well in leaf, all the poor 
canes should be cut out with a pruning knife to 
allow light and air to get at the plants, and to 
throw more vigour into the bearing canes. 

To save space on newly planted ground, it is 
as well to sow Onions, Radishes, or Lettuce 
between the canes the first or second year. 
Before planting, the ground should be well 
cleared of w eeds, for, as “T.” says, it is not 
wise to dig at the roots of Raspberries. 

A good plan to adopt to clear the land is to 
plant Potatoes or Celery for a year or two 
before planting, or double trench the land, bury¬ 
ing the weeds deeply. All suckers should be 
taken from about the clumps, leaving a clear 
space of land to nourish the canes. 

A friend of mine, who grows a fo.w Rasp¬ 
berries for flavouring, gets large fruit by dot¬ 
ting a cane or two here and there in any open 
space about the kitchen garden. I was forcibly 
reminded of this friend when I read “T.’s” re¬ 


marks about liquid manure. He adopts this 
plan not only with the Raspberries, but also 
with hi8 Gooseberries. He has a cesspool in his 
garden, into which the ashpit sewaire drains, 
and with this liquid he keeps the roots supplied 
about February and when droughty in sum¬ 
mer time, and it repays him well for his 
trouble. 

There are red and white * Raspberries, the 
new wood of the white canes being of a wffiitish- 
green. There are several varieties of both 
kinds, any of which will do well with good 
cultivation. I don’t approve of “ T.’a” way of 
shortening the canes to 3 ft., as I have found 
that it causes the canes to throw off a number 
of side shoots, which impoverish the plants and 
diminish the fruitfulness of the cams, the 
strength going into the aide shoots. Nor do I 
approve of tying up at all, but rather let them 
grow as Nature dictates. As the fruit of Rasp¬ 
berries soon perishes, it requires to be used within 
a day or two from the time it is gathered ; and 
as some of the fruit is fully ripe every two days 
for four or six weeks, this should be taken into 
account when planting, for should the fruit be 
wanted for jam, it will necessitate there being a 
larger area planted. If only sufficient be re¬ 
quired for flavouring, or for making Raspberry 
vinegar, a less quantity of canes will do. 
Should it be desired to increase the area of a 
Raspberry plantation three years after the 
first canes are put dowm, plenty of young 
suckers from the parent plants can be procured. 

G. C. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE CULTURE OF CUCUMBERS IN 
GLASS STRUCTURES WITHOUT 
FIRE HEAT. 

A great many amateurs after clearing their 
glass houses of the summer bedding plants wish 
to use them for growing Cucumbers until again 
required in the autumn. This may be done 
most satisfactorily. From the end of May un¬ 
til September Cucumbers will grow and fruit to 
perfection without artificial heat, providing 
their requirements are attended to. 

When first I thought of growing Cucumbers, 
I eagerly scanned every article written in the 
gardening papers, Ac., on the subject, and 
searched in every book for advice, but found, 
as no doubt many others have done, that nearly 
all the best growers and persons of good 
authority on the subject give their advice as 
though the amateur had at his disposal an un¬ 
limited supply of everything required, and had 
been apprenticed to the trade. What we require 
is exactly what Gardening Illustrated is giv¬ 
ing, viz., simple advice that one can understand. 
I nave with success grown Cucumbers in the 
following way:— 

I get one barrow-load of thoroughly rotten 
horse manure to three of rotten turf or turfy 
loam, and mix it up well together, not making 
it too fine; do not mind if it is in lumps nearly as 
large as Walnuts. When I could not get the rotten 
manure, I have used the turfy loam alone with 
excellent results. Then get all the broken pots 
and crocks together, and put a layer of them on 
the stage, the thicker the layer the better, for 
good drainage is one of the chief points in 
Cucumber growing. I then fill a large pail with 
the mould and shoot it on the stage, leaving it 
in a mound, and these mounds put at equal dis¬ 
tances, say 2 ft. 6 in. or 3 ft., the whole 
length of the greenhouse. Then shut up the 
houso quite close for a day to warm - the 
mounds, and it is ready for planting. 

I generally get my plants from a good nur¬ 
seryman whom I can depend on, and always get 
the strongest plants whatever the price is, for 
they are the cheapest in the end. Telegraph, if 
you get it true, is, I think, the safest to begin 
with ; it is handsome and most prolific, and as 
hardy as any. Cuthill’s Black Spine, Masters’ 
Prolific, Sutton’s Berkshire Champion, and Blue 
Gown, are also excellent and very handsome. 

Having my plants ready, I take my trowel 
and scoop out a hole in the centre of the mound. 
A tap on the pot. holding the plant downwards, 
brings the ball out without injuring the roots. 
Carefully remove the crock at the bottom of the 
ball, and place the plant in the hole, press the 
soil firmly, hut not too hard, and fasten securely 
to a stick. When the house is planted in this 
way, I water them well with soft water of the 


same temperature as the house, syringe them 
overhead, shut them up close, and shade for a 
few days. 

I have in my house wires stretched length¬ 
ways, about 9 in. distance from the glass, on 
which to train the plants as they grow. When 
the plants have grown high enough to touch the 
glass, I stop them by nipping out the growing 
point. In about a week they throw out laterals, 
upon which the fruit is borne. When the fruit 
is about 1^ in. or 2 in. in length, I stop the 
laterals, leaving one leaf in advance of the fruit, 
keeping the temperature as nearly as possible 
80° to 85° by day, and create atmospheric mois¬ 
ture by throwing water on the floor, &c. Syringe 
early enough in the morning to allow the foliage 
to dry before the sun is on the house. Venti¬ 
late cautiously, syringe again when' house is 
shut up, which I do early, say 3 o’clock, to hus¬ 
band as much sun heat as possible. I never 
mind if the thermometer runs up to 100 p after tho 
house is shut up ; so long as there is plenty of 
moisture the plants do well, and the heat helps 
them through the night. 

I keep a stock of mould on the stage so as to 
be nicely warmed through ready to earth up the 
mounds directly the roots peep through. When 
the plants require water, I give them a good soak¬ 
ing of rain water, kept in the house ready for 
use, and do not again water them until the soil 
has become slightly dry. Under this treatment 
I have grown some really handsome Cucumbers, 
measuring from 20 in. to 26 in. in length, and 
have felt proud to send them as presents to my 
friends. F. Taylor. 


Celery. —The ground for Celery should 
be prepared at the present time. It is much 
better to have this in readiness before the time 
for planting has arrived, as it should be put in 
during showery weather if possible, which can 
be taken advantage of without delay when the 
ground has been made ready beforehand. The 
usual way of planting is in trenches, with from 
one to three rows in each. For the earliest, the 
three-row system causes a saving of ground, 
but it is not suitable for withstanding the oold 
of winter, being more difficult to protect, more 
exposed to wet, and consequently more liable 
to rot. In wet heavy land, for winter crops, 
single rows are best; in such as is dry and toler¬ 
ably light, two rows in a trench may be grown. 
Upon the number of towb it is intended to grow 
together will depend the width of the trenches. 
If three rows are planted the trench should 
be 4 ft. 6 in. in depth ; for two rows a 3-ft. 
trench is necessary ; and for a single row, one 
of 2 ft. wide will suffice. The space between 
each trench will require to be proportionate to 
the width of the trench, so as to afford soil suf¬ 
ficient for earthing up without coming so near 
the plants as to injure their roots, a mishap 
that often occurs in Celery growing. It ia ot 
importance to keep this in view, especially for 
the late or principal crop. Single rows, to stand 
through the winter, should have a space of 2£ ft. 
between each trench, or if 3 ft. all the better. 
For double rows allow 3^ ft. between them ; 
where three rows are to be planted 4^ ft. will 
not bo too much for them. In each case the 
trench should be formed by removing about 
9 in. of the soil to the width required, and lay¬ 
ing it up between each trench in the usual 
ridges ; then put in each trench 6 in. of good 
manure—such as has become thoroughly rotten 
is by many considered indispensable, but that 
which is half rotten is equally good, provided 
it does not contain too much straw. For dry 
light land a mixture from the stables and cow¬ 
shed is the best; the latter, being cooler, keeps 
the plants growing better in hot dry weather. 
Dig the manure in with 10 in. of the bottom 
soil of the trench, or a little more if there bo 
sufficient depth w ithout reaching that which is 
bad and unsuitable, and thoroughly incorporate 
the manure with the soil. Ground so prepared 
some time beforehand, so as to get soaked with 
rain, is in a much better condition for planting 
than if only made ready immediately before the 
plants are put in. The ridges between the 
trenches, especially where double rows of Oleiy 
arc grown, will answer for a row of Lettm*<, 
which will be cleared off before the Celery re¬ 
quires earthing up. For this purpose tie 
middle of the ridges should be hollowed a little, 
so as to hold the water wdiich the Lettuce will 
need io dry weather; and here also manure 
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water will be of use, as the ridges cannot well be 
manured for the Lettuce. 

Butter Beans. —Mount D’Or or Golden 
Butter Beans are a nice addition to our summer 
vegetables, and anyone who can grow Scarlet Run¬ 
ners can grow them, the growth and treatment 
tequired being the same. The flavour is some¬ 
thing between the Dwarf French Bean and the 
Vegetable Marrow, with something distinct 
from both. They are tender and easily cooked, 
and require no cutting or slicing of any kind, 
the pods being best cooked whole. Judging 
from the vegetables most liked in thiB country, 
these ought to become universal favourites.— 
J. D. 

Mixed Runner Beans.— It may be in¬ 
teresting to some readers of Gardening to'know 
how to make the vegetable into a flower garden. 
When in the country last year, I was struck 
with some Runner Beans which looked like a 
hedge of flowers ; on looking at them I found 
that the Beans had been mixed, White-scarlet 
and Painted Lady’s, so that when in full bloom 
they looked very pretty. I am going to try tho 
same thing this season ; it may not be new to 
everybody, bnt it was to me.—A Constant 
Subscriber. 


PROPAGATING. 


Grafting on Roots.— Root grafting is 
the readiest way by which a great many tube¬ 
rous, herbaceous, and shrubby plants may be 
propagated ; and among those multiplied in 



Root Graft of Wistaria. 

this manner in most good nurseries we may 
instance Pceonies, Roses, Clematis, and Aralias. 
This plan of propagation has many advantages, 
and may be resorted to with success in the case 
of such plants as do not Btrike readily from 
cuttings ; of these, Bignonias, Wistarias, and 
many other shrubs are familiar examples, and of 
late years American fruit-growers have propa¬ 
gated Vines, Apples, Pears, and Plums on an 
extensive scale in this manner ; they dig up the 
roots of the wild species and varieties of these 
fruits from -he woods, and graft them during 
the winter months, after which they are buried 
in a cool, but frost-proof cellar, so as to be ready 
for being planted in spring. In the case of 
choice decorative shrubs and other plants, root¬ 
grafting is most successful when it is done in a 
heated propagating-case, and it is advisable that 
the roots be started in a warm atmosphere, so as 
to have them a little in advance of the bcioob. 
It is a matter of but little moment what kind of 
grafting is adopted, provided it be neatly and 
quickly done with a clean, Bharp knife. Whip, 
cleft, splice, or side-grafting, or inlaying, ard 
alike successful, and that method may be used 
which is most convenient. Our illustration 
shows how root-grafting is effected in the case 
of tho Clematis, Wistaria, and Dahlia ; but the 
intelligent operator may adopt any plan which 
convenience or ingenuity may suggest. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4780.—Fixing Hot-water Pipes.— 
“Constant Reader ” does not say what kind of 
pipes he wants to fix, but I presume them to 
be the ordinary socket kind. There are several 
methods of putting these together, the latest 
being with india-rubber rings, which is a safe 
and quick way, suitable for tenants, as the 
pipes are easily taken apart when required. 
Making the joint is very simple: stretoh the 
ring over the small end of pipe, and push the 
pipe with ring on it into socket end of other 
pipe or connection and it is complete. Spun 
yarn caulked in with hard red ana white lead 
mixed makes a safe and reliable joint. Iron 
filings, to which a little dissolved sal-ammoniac 
has been mixed, make a good and permanent 
joint; care must be taken in using this 
preparation, or else it will burst the pipes in 
the course of time. Portland oement is also 
used for making joints ; although I have never 
tried it myself, 1 have seen my friends use it, 
and they say it makes safe and sound joints. 
Will some other correspondent give us their 
experience of this last mentioned material?— 
J. S. D. 

-The best way of fixing hot-water pipes is 

with india-rubber rings, tobeobtainedatthe same 
place as the pipes. At the end of each pipe is 
a round rim ; take the rubber ring and pass 
over the end of the pipe, then push the end with 
ring on into the socket, and it will hold tight 
without anything else. The advantage of the 
india-rubber rings is that at any time the pipes 
can be taken apart without breaking. — 
W. Walker. 

4783. — Heating a Greenhouse 
Cheaply.—In answer to “ R. B.” and for the 
information of others, I will explain how I have 
satisfactorily heated my greenhouse, a lean-to, 
9 ft. by 7 ft., at the modest cost of less than six¬ 
pence per week. I built a brick flue, and 
attached to it 12 ft. of 4-in. sanitary pipes. I 
would advise “ R. B.” to get 8-in. pipes, as mine 
often require cleaning out. To obviate the 
necessity of taking out the joints when the pipes 
require cleaning, some correspondents have 
recommended brick-work at the corners. I 
have adapted a simpler method by placing a 
“junction” next to each “elbow” junction 
upwards; a piece of slate or stone is cut to 
size and mortared in ; this can be taken out, and 
a bundle of straw drawn through when neces¬ 
sary. I have no damper, but regulate the 
draught by placing a brick in the draught-hole and 
opening tne furnace door. By this arrangement 
I am able to keep the fire in from eight to ten 
hours, and not only exclude the frost, but win¬ 
ter Primulas, Cinerarias, &c. ; the former have 
been in b oom for six weeks. I burn gas coke, 
for which I pay fourpence per cwt.—J. A. 

5607.— Hardy Camellias. — Angus ta superba, 
Donckelaari Storazi alba plena. A friend of mine has 
some of the above outdoors and showing for bloom, but 
they were kept from the severe frost. 1 know of none 
that are frost resisting.- Ashtkad. 

4474.— Walnut Trees Bleeding.— I have cured 
this as follows : Get a blacksmith to measure the stump 
that is bleeding, then to make an iron cap to fit it with a 
rim about Sin., similar to the lid of a tin box, have three 
holes made in the top to receive screws, line the cap 
well with red lead, then screw it on as tight as you can. 
Do not spare the lead.—P. P. 

4727.- Camellias in the Open Air.— We have 
every reason for believing that Camellias would succeed 
in the situation mentioned. We would plant in a com¬ 
post of half loam and peat, taking out the natural soil 
some 2 ft. in depth, and placing some 6 in. of brick 
rubble i» the bottom for drainage, lnying thereon some 
whole turves to keep it open. Good kinds are ImbHcata, 
pasoni flora, Chandler! elegans, alba plena, Donkelaari, 
and Lady llumes Blush.—J. C. 


4880.— Destruction Of Vines — Weekly Subscriber. 
—We have not heard of any great destruction of Vines 
In Fngland. Yon state you have heard many Vines have 
been destroyed, but you do not ray clearly from what 
cause. We presume you refer to the Phylloxera. 

4831.— Fine- foliaged Exhibition Plants.— Hot¬ 
spur —We should pay that Selatiaella cassia arborea is a 
flne-foliaged plant In every sense of tho term, as it is 
grown expressly for the beauty of its foliage, and not for 
its flowers. We are, however, bound to s'ate that we 
have known judges take exception to FernB being shown 
os flne-foliaged plants. 

4S32.— Stopping: Chrysanthemums.— J. J. B. 
—Pinch the points out with the finger and thnmb. 

48?3.—Cats in Gardens.— Scientific .—You cannot 
lee ally destroy cats which run over jour garden. Your 
only course is to put wire netting on the walls. 

4834.—Thinning Grapes.—A. Stewart. -The only 
way of thinning Grapes is the patient method of re¬ 


moving with a pair of Grape-scissors all the weak- 
stalked berries, and os many of the remainder at is 
necessary to allow the fruit to swell to its fullest size. 

4536 —White Single Dahlia.- H. C. Woodhouse.— 
We know of no single white Dahlia sold in Covent Gar¬ 
den. We are not familiar with the Hypericum to which 
you refer. The two Sedums aie distinct. 

4836. - Ferna—My Fernery has windows on one side 
only ; it is better to turn the Ferns a little every day, or, 
os they are never removed elsewhere, can better speci¬ 
mens be grown by leaving the same side always exposed 
to the light?— Euptkris. (Let them remain as they 
are.] 

4837 . —Thomas Green .—You con, of course, get rid of the 
tenant at six-months' notice, according to the agreement 
but that notice must, we think, expire on the day the 
tenant took possession. 

4838. —Potato68 Killed by Frost.-I had Myatt's 
Early Ashleaf nicely up about 2 in., but the severe frost 
of April 20 killed them all ol!; not one escaped. Will 
they sprout again? If they do, will It not be a very poor 
crop?-O ld Tyro. [They will sprout again, and alihough 
the plant may be weakened somewhat, the crop will not 
suffer materially. ] 

4839. —Seedling Polyanthuses.— Primrose.— Tho 
flowers of Polyanthuses raised from seed often sport into 
many peculiar forma ami colours The cause is difficult 
to ascertain. 

4840. —Baren Klau Acanthus (Acanthacese) is 
called Baren Klau in Germany.—J. g. R. 

Names of Plants.— It C. — Fuchsia procumbens, 
Diplacus glutinosus, 8elaginella Krausslana, Sednm 
carneum variegatum, Santoiina incana, 8edum reflexum 
monstrosum, S. acre aureutn, Isolepis gracilis, Scdum 
Sieboldi variegatum, Saxifraga Cotyledon, Heuchera 
americana.— Subs. (Ham*gate ).—Single flowered Peach. 

- W. H. G .—Fuchsia procumbens.- Tandstickor.— 

Narcissus incomparabilis.- A. M. T. {Clifton).— Popu- 

lus balsamifera, called in North America Tucamahac. 

- S. E .— A species of Meserobryanthemum.- J. 

Thornton.—1 , Preouia M on tan ; 2 and 3. not sufficient 

material.- A. B.- Arisiema speciosum (not an Orchid); 

other specimens not sufficient.- F. H. S.— 3, Trades- 

cantia discolor; others cannot be named from leaves only* 

- Boys' Love or Old Man. - Artemisia Abrotanum. 

- Wallsend .—Senecio Jacohoea.- J. E. J. — Pteris 

serrulata.- 0. F.—l, Dendrobium densiflorum; 2, Be¬ 
gonia aryrospila.- L. Greville.—l, English Maiden-hair 

(Adiontum Capillus-veneris); 2, Adi an tun? formosum. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents. —A ll communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In eceru case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in add s tion to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do nor find, 
their answers in the usual department unit find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS — Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh> n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the imjM>ssibility of 
inserting the>r questions the week they are received, 
and they would Qreatly htlp us by sending them as 
early as possible »n the preceding week. 

4841.— Ferns in Cases.— Do Ferns in a air tight 
case require watering? and what Ferns would do best in 
such a Fern case? It faces the west, and gets very 
little sixi. Its heat is about 45*' to 60" at night, and 60' 
to 70? in daytime this present month.— Young Amateur. 

4S42.— Salting Land.— ITow much agricultural salt 
is required per acre? and when is the best time for dig¬ 
ging it in the land'f-SciENTiFic. 

4843. —Ants in a Stove and Greenhouse.— 
Could any of your readers kindly inform me bow to 
destroy ants in a stove without injuring the plants? 
They seem to have been brought in in tome Virgin cork 
used for decorating the house, aud aie iiuw in swarms. 
—Veritas. 

4844. — Climber for Conservatory.—I have a 
vacant Bpace in a warm conservatory in which I want to 
plant a climber. The roots would have a little heat, as 
they would be near the hot-water r ipns of an Interme¬ 
diate house. Would a Gloire de Dijon Rote do? I have 
already Mardchal Kiel, Taxonia Van Volxemi, Lapagerla 
rosea, and Mandevilla suaveolens all doing well planted 
on ihe hack wall. Tho house is a lean-to, lacing south. 
-W. H. J. 

4845 —Straggling Rhododendrons-I have a 
Rhododendron which is very bare of leaves, just a 
cluster at the end of each stem. It is a large and rather 
old plant, and has always had good soil, hut never seems 
to make any new wood. What can be done with it to 
make It bushy ?—W. H. J. 

4846.- Anthericum variegatum —Will someone 
klndlv say what compost I should use for this?— 
Trent. 

4347.—Birds and Grass Seeds.— I find it useless 
to sow Grass seeds, os when it is sown it Is immediately 
devoured by linnets, sparrows, Ac. I write to know 
if there be not some ingredient, such as keroEioe oil, 
which, being mixed with the seeds, woild prevent birds 
from feeding on the same.- A. 51.1*. 

4S4S.—Hybridising Pansies-Last jear 1 suc¬ 
ceeded very well in hybridising Polyanthuses, which in 
an excellent flower for a beginner, owing to the con¬ 
venient armngnn nt of the phtil and anthers. But the 
Pansy presents much more dithculty, because the anthers 
are so closely united round the pistil that one io a'-t t<> 
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■poll the pistil in detaching them. And again'I find a 
difficulty in catching the anthers of the Pansy Just at 
the critical moment when the pollen is ready. Perhaps 
at this season when Pansies are flowering some one who 
has had experience in this delightful art will give a 
tew hints as to the right mode of hybridising Pansies.— 

C. E. C. 

4840. -Lily of the Valley.— I shall be obliged to 
anybody who will give me instructions for the culture 
and management of the Lily of the Valley.— SUB¬ 
SCRIBER. 

4850.—Hollies Injured by Frost.—My Hollies 
have suffered very much from the late severe winter. 
Moet of the leaves are stripped off, but there is evidently 
signs of life in the wood. Can any reader advise me 
as to the best treatment under the circumstances to pro¬ 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth?— Everurebn. 

4861 -Cutting’ down Yuccas. -I have a Yucca 
aloifolia variegata 6 ft. high; it has not been properly 
treated, and ha-i lost its bottom foliage. I should like 
to know if I cut it off, say half way, would the head take 
root? and when would be the best time to do so? and 
what treatment should it have ?—Hotspur. 

4862.— Azalea Cuttings.—What time should I 
take Azalea cuttings? and what treatment do they 
require ?—R. D. 

4863 — Foliage for Bouquets.— What plants sown 
or planted now would supply leafage for bouquet*, two- 
thirds of which is required to be foliage of a bold cha¬ 
racter?—A. 8TEWART. 

4854.— Spot on Bose Leaves.—What causes 
white spots on Bose leaves grown under glass ?—8 t. E. 

4856. —Disbudding Peach Trees.—Will someone 
have the kindness to give some instructions how this Is 
done? My Peach trees a^e covered with blossom, and I 
am at a loss whether to thin or remove any part, also 
Pear blossom. Should we wait till the blossom is set ? 
or would it do any good to thin off the weak flowers ?— 
A.B. H. 

4358. —Climbersfor Greenhouse.— I have a green¬ 
house built over a back kitchen and opening out from a 
room on the first floor. From its position it catches the 
sun nearly all day in summer, and is consequently 
excessively hot. I have grown Cucumbers In boxes well 
against the glass, but they are objectionable, because, 
being in boxes, they crop but once, and then the remaiu- 
der of the summer and autumn the house is bare. In 
early spring I get a fine show of flowers from bnlbs. 
These are now going over. What climbers can 1 grow to 
cover the glass? I am unable to give any artificial 
shade.— E. H. J. 

4857. —Camellia Without Leaves. —What can I 
do to a Camellia which ha* been much neglected ? It is 
nearly bare of leaves; I planted it out about eighteen 
months ago, and it is covered with bloom, but has 
scarcely a leaf.—W. H. J. 

4858. —v*ruit Trees for North-east WalL— Next 
autumn 1 intend to plant about a dozen fruit trees, one 
half of which will have to be planted against a wall 
facing the north-east. What kinds are likely to do best 
in such a position ? The soil is rich and rests on soft 
limestone. —Novice. 

4869.— Treatment of Orchids.— I have lately 
b ught seven Orchids, as per list following, said to be 
suitable for a cool greenhouse. 1 should be grateful for 
some information as to their cultivation, soil, heat, 
watering, repotiinz. Ac. They are in small pots, except 
Cattleya citriua, which is wired on to a board. When 
are they likely to bloom? The kinds are-Calsnthe 
lutea, Cattleya cltrina, Deudroblum nobile, Kpidendrum 
vitellinum majus, Oncidium flexuosum, Onoidium 
sphacelatum, Odontoglossum Eossl majus.—ALICE. 

4860. —Colours of Pico tees Running.— will 
any one say what causes the colour of edged Piootees to 
run so asto become ill-defined and blotchy ? Pheasant’s- 
eye and Laced Pinks o'ten do the same. Is the soli too 
rich or too poor?— Sunflower. 

4861. —Harvest Bugs.- Can any one aid me in 
banishing the orange tawaey or harvest bug from my 
garden whioh is infested by it from the Oooseberry 
season? and life is almost intolerable from the Itch 
oaused by It. I have suffered from it before in Selkirk¬ 
shire.—A Sufferer. 

4862. —Wasps.—I was much troubled with wasps in 
my garden last summer, and they have again appeared. 
Which is the best way to get rid of them ? Is there not 
a simple trap for the purpose ?—E. B. S. 

4803. -Hop Plant.—Can any one tell me the botani¬ 
cal name of a small plant known in Kent a* the Hop 
plant, and generally seen in cottagers' windows ? The 
leaf is small, and the flower a pretty lilac colour, in 
bunches resembling the real Hop (Hamulus lupulus). 
—Ellen, Keigate . 

4864 —Plants for Graves.—What plant* would be 
suitable, also what quantity of each would be required, 
to plant a grave 5 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 In. in the style of 
carpet bedding? Of course I want dwarf plants, to 
make a good and lasting effect during the season. 
—J. E. L. 

4865.— Azaleas not Flowering. —T bought twelve 
nice standard Azaleas last year, when they flowered 
very fairly. This year only three or four have bloomed, 
and these very poorly. What can be the reason? they 
have been watered carefully.—S andy Wiffles. 

4866 —Treatment of 8olanuma—What is the 
best thing to do now with Solanums? I have some moe 
seedlings coming up. How should they be treated ?— 
Sandy Wikflbs. 

4867. —Spiraeas and Deutzlas. —What should be 
done with Spiraeas and Deutzlas now going out of flower? 
—SANDY WIFFLE3. 

4868. -Pillars for Climbers.— I want to make a 
pillar of some kind to train Lipageria rosea on in a bed 
in a greenhouse. What would be best?—S andy Wif¬ 
fles. 

4809. -Tenants Bight to Plants.— A. rents a 
house and some ground t'-oin B.; he mxk-s a garden and 
plants it with fto*es and flowers. A friend comes to 
visit A., and aski him for a Rose plant and one or two 


flower roots. B object* to hi* giving them. Ha* he a 
legal right to do so ?—Viotix. 

4370 — Mareohal Nlel Bose not Blooming.— 
I bought, about fifteen or eighteen mootns slnoe, a 
Mardchal Niel Rose, aod last spring it bore one flower, 
bnt slnoe then It has gradually drooped, and now only 
has four er five leaves on. It Is 8 ft. high, and is in a 
pot 14 in. across. Last year I repotted it in peat and loam 
mixed with old manure, but it had no beneficial ef¬ 
fect. My greenhouse faces tin south, and I only fire Just 
enough to keep the frost out in winter. The drainage 
seems to be all right, but the plant is covered with wbat 
seem* to be filth, and I have found a few red spider* on 
it just lately.—J. Cull ex. 

4871. —Specimen Coleuses.—Will any one tell me 
how to grow specimen Coleusee ? and what toil and heat 
do they require? and what shape t* the beat to train 
them in ?—Rusncus. 

4872. — Cinerarias, Chrysanthemums, and 
r.ilium auratum.—Should these be repotted with 
fresh soil every year? if so, what time?—M. F. 


THB HOUSEHOLD, 

The main object of (his department is the making 
known of all good and simple ways of cooking, 
preserving, or utilising the products of the garden , 
orchard, or field, and we should be greatly obliged 
to any correspondent who will kindly help m in 
this direction. The neglect of vegetable, cookery, 
even by the projessed cook, is sad to think of, and 
bad tn its effects on the public health. In the most 
pretentious London restaurants and hotels little but 
the commonest vegetables, cooked in the filthiest 
manner, are obtainable. We have got to make 
known not only the best and simplest means of 
cooking many well-known vegetables, but also the 
ways of using to best advantage those that are 
little known, and , as yet, little grown. 


ASPARAGUS COOKERY. 

This is the most delioate vegetable grown in onr 
gardens, and one whioh is perhaps more esteemed 
than any other in all northern oountr es. Its cul¬ 
tivation is very baokward in England, the common 
mode of planting the roots thiokly being much 
against the prodnotion of fair-sized shoots. It does 
best on alluvial or loamy soils, free an 1 warm. The 
best time to plant is in spring, using plants o leyesr 
old, and planting them 3 ft. apart each way. The 
roots will soon fill all the intervening space if well 
managed. Crops are not expected before the plants 
have been three years in the ground. At present 
ranking, when the quality is tine, as an expensive 
luxury, there is no reason why, with the improved 
methods of cultivating this delicious and wholesome 
vegetable, it should not be produced ia great 
abundance, and for less than half its present price. 

Cooking Fine Samples.—The proper method 
for good, large Asparagus is rarely followed by 
Eoglish cooks. Asparagus of the finer growth 
should be cut of exactly equal lengths, and boiled, 
standing ends upward, in a deep sauoepan. Nearly 
2 in. of the heads should be out of the water, the 
steam sufficing to cook them, as they form the 
tenderest part of the plant, while the hard stalky 
rt is rendered soft aod succulent by the longer 
.riling which this plan permits. Instead of the ortho¬ 
dox tweoty minutes allotted to average Asparagus 
lying horizontally, in the English manner, whioh 
half oooks the stalk and overoooks the head, 
diminishing its flavour and consistence, a period of 
thirty or forty minutes, on the plan recommended, 
will render fully a third more of the stalk delicious, 
while the head will be properly cooked by the steam 
alone. One reason why it is not uncommon to hear 
the best prodnoeof the fields of Argentenil insuffi¬ 
ciently appreciated here, and onr o-vn Asparagus 
preferred, is, that the former is rarely sufficiently 
oooked at English tables. Plain melted butter, 
sauce blanche, or a simple salad sauce are the best 
to eat with Asparagus, but one made with butter 
liquified, and beaten up with pepper,. salt, and the 
pounded yolks of hard-boiled eggs, is exceedingly 
good. Good, boiled Asparagus eaten with oil and 
vinegar is very good. 

Cooking Small Samples.—Cutaway the lower 
part of the stalks as far as they are hard and 
wooden. Tie them in small bunohes according to 
their size, or the smallest, being younger, will lose 
their heads before the larger ones are oooked. Put 
them into boiling water with salt. Allow them, 
according to size, from fifteen to twenty minutes’ 
gentle boiling. Pour the water from them. Make 
a sauoe of 2 os. of butter, a dessertspoonful of flour, 
the yolks of two eggs, some broth or milk, and salt; 
or use some of the water in which the Asparagus 
was boiled for the sauoe. The above way will do 
for the ordinary small Asparagus, but when very 
well grown and large it requires different treatment. 
Cold boiled Asparagus served with a mayonnaise 
forms a dish of its kind not to be surpassed. 

Asparagus Omelet.—Boil in the usual way 25 
heads of Asparagus, and out the green ends, when 
tender, into pieces the size of Peas. Asparagus 
that has been previously cooked may he used in this 


way, first heating it in a little boiling water. Mis 
with them fonr well-beaten eggs, and add a little 
salt and pepper. Melt a piece of batter the sise of 
an egg in an omelet pan, pour in the mixture, stir 
till it thickens, fold it nicely over and serve with 
sauoe. Time to fry, six minutes. 

Puree of Sprue Asparagus.— Break off aU 
the tender part of a bundle of green sprue Aspara¬ 
gus, and, having washed it clean, put it ou to boil 
in water with a handful of spring Onions and a 
doable handful of Parsley, witn a little salt; and 
as soon as it is done drain off the water; bruiaeitin 
a mortar, rub the whole through a hair-sieve; and, 
having pi toed the pulp in a small stewpan, add a 
piece of butter, a spoonful of flour, a little pepper 
and salt, and a little sugar; make it hot by stirring 
the pur6e over the fire for five minutes, and serve. 

Asparagus Soup.—Break off all that is tender 
from a bundle of green sprue Asparagus, aud put 
this in a large p«n with half a peck of fresh-gathered 
Spinach, a large handful of Parsley, the same of 
spring Onions, and having washed these in two 
waters, and drained them in a sieve, proceed to boil 
them in nearly two quarts of water, with a bit of 
butter aud a little salt; and as soon as the Aspata- 
gua are done, strain offthe liquor to he keptin reserve* 
bruise the Asparagus, Ac., in a mortar ; add this to 
the liquor, and having rubbed the puree through a 
tammy, pour it iotoa soup-pot; and when about to 
send it to table, add S os. of glaze, 2 oz. of flour 
kneaded with the same qaantity of butter, a little 
pepper and salt, and a spoonful of white sugar; stir 
the soup over the fire until hot. without allowing 
it to boil; and serve with fried Croats, separately. 

Asparagus Peas a la Creme.—Boil a quart of 
Asparagus sprue in plenty of water and a handful of 
salt; the water must boil before the Peas are pot 
in ; when they are done drain them in a colander; 
immerse them in cold water for three minutes, and 
then drain them on a sieve. Next place the A spa- 
rag as sprue in a stewpan with a small faggot of 
green Onions and Parsley, 2 os. of butter, a table- 
spoonful of pounded sugar, a little grated nutmeg, 
and salt; put the lid on aud let them simmer gently 
over a slow fire for five minutes; then remove the 
faggot of Parsley, and if there be any liquor in the 
Peas boil it down quickly, and incorporate with 
them a small quantity of fresh butter and a leaeon 
of two yolks of eggs, mixed with half a gill of 
cream; toss the Peas over the stove fire to set the 
lesson in them, and dish them np in the form of a 
dome, with a border of fleurons round them, and 
serve. _ 


THE HOME FARM. 

I gqt my dirty land well knocked about, aa 
mentioned in my last notes, was able to get the 
horse-rake on, and have got the thickest of the 
rubbish off. After ploughing, I dragged or 
devilled it (as it is oalled in South Durham and 
North Yorkshire) five times, followed by the 
Sootch harrow, keeping the small barrow oft, 
once by the roller, and have pulled into small 
pieces the smallest possible quantity of the 
enemy. Couch. It is a wholesale, and yet moet 
efficacious way of cleaning dirty land, because by 
these means you bring to the surface the Coach 
in large, lengthy pieces, which makes its removal 
comparatively easy, and the dry weather enabled 
ns to burn it in small heaps on the ground, thus 
getting a considerable quantity of valuable fer¬ 
tilising master out of what was before a very 
injurious weed. 

We have finished sowing grain, and are getting 
rapidly on with Mangolds, land working well. 

I care nothing for clods; I can soon pulverise 
them if the weather only keeps dry, but the soil 
here is of so strong a nature thata small quantity 
of rain makes it sticky and unworkable. I have 
also sown my second lot of spring Tares ; the 
previous one appears to be coming away well. 
My winter Tares, mixed with Rye, look splendid, 
notwithstanding the severe winter, and will soon 
be ready for cutting. I often wonder why 
farmers will not cultivate this, the most valuable 
of onr artificial Grasses, to a greater extent. Its 
general serviceability on the farm, and the great 
amount of nourishment it contains, makes it one 
of the most valuable of our summer feeds. Sheep 
fatten faster upon this than on any other hern- 
age. Horses do more good on it than upon 
Clover, and cows, as I have repeatedly proved, 
will yield more butter fed when with it than 
when fed on any other provender ; whilst pigs 
will voraciously consume it and thrive without 
the addition of any mill meat whatever ; and 
yet the system of bare fallowing is still pursued 
where in many cases a crop of this most econo¬ 
mical and profitable food might be grown. Add 
to this the sorry sight one sometimes comes 
across in the middle or the latter part of tbe 
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rammer, hones, sheep, rattle, indeed everything 
on the farm, seeking a scanty bite in the hedge¬ 
rows, sometimes ont in the lanes when the 
pastures have got bare, and are kept bare by the 
continual struggle for food the poor brutes have to 
make, and which might easily be prevented by 
having a succession of small plots of Tares, as 
they are easily cultivated, produce an enor¬ 
mous quantity of the most valuable food, and 
when cut green, do not, or very slightly, 
impoverish the land. 

1 do not know much about poultry, but was 
much struck with a remark from my wife to the 
boy, to bring another egg, as she required an 
odd number to set under a turkey. Why it 
should be an odd number 1 could not for the 
life of me make out, so I was compelled to ask, 
and war answered that an odd number will sit 
better and more compact than an even one, also 
that from eleven to fifteen eggs should never or 
rarely be exceeded. Goslings and ducklings are 
coming rapidly into the world at our place, and 
it is amusing to see the natural manner in which 
the latter take to the water—almost, if per¬ 
mitted, as soon as they can waddle. They are 
mnch less timorous than the goslings. 

We will finish hoeing Wheat about Tuesday 
next, and I purpose sowing Clover upon twenty- 
two acres of it. I am also going to grow some 
Kohl Rabi this summer, and have already got 
some sown in a box for transplanting next 
month. I shall be glad if any of your readers 
will kindly assist me with their experience, as 
this is my first attempt, nor do I remember ever 
having seen any grown, except in very small 

S nantities in a garden, whereas I wish to have 
ve acres. Soil somewhat strong, but in good 
heart and clean, well drained, and is now lying 
in its stubble furrow, ploughed about 5 in. deep. 

Farm Bailiff. 


POULTRY. 

Fowls not Laying Well. — I send my 
experiences of keeping fowls for the benefit of 
“A. R. S. L.” of April the 9th. I would advise 
him to get some Buck Wheat and cree it in the 
oven in one quart of beer to three quarts of Buck 
Wheat. Keep it in the oven until the beer is all 
soaked up, and give them about three half-pints 
per day; this, 1 think, will start them to lay 
again. I have eighteen hens and two cocks. I 
have had 310 eggs since the 13th of March up to 
the 9th of April, 28 days. In January last I had 
123 eggs. 1 feed my fowls on Barley, Wheat, 
Indian Corn, and Buck Wheat, all mixed to¬ 
gether. Their first meal now is about seven 
o f clock, then again about eleven, and at two 
o’clock they have a hot dinner, composed of 
boiled Carrots and Mangolds, with a little Barley 
meal. The breed I keep is a cross between the 
Golden Hamburgh and Game. I have one hen 
which, from the 4th of January, 1880, to the 
27th of December, 1880, laid 169 eggs, and 
brought out a brood of chickens in April and 
another brood in July. In the first brood she 
h«A six,in the second she had eleven.—J. L. C. 

Successful Poultry Keeping.-As many 
readers of Gardening would be desirous of infor¬ 
mation with regard to a successful and profitable 
account in poultry keeping, I have the pleasure of 
offering to them the following results of my one 
year’s experience. On April 5,1880, we purchased 
a stock of mixed breed, consisting of six pullets 
and one code. They are kept in a limited run cf 
24 ft. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide, and a portion of a 
■table 7 ft. by 7 ft. for the roosting house. They 
are fed in the morning with soft food, consisting of 
Potato peelings boiled, mixed with bran and barley 
meal seasoned with pepper or Thorley’s food, which 
is given warm in cold weather; of an evening, 
Barley mixed with half the quantity of Maize, both 
of the beat quality, and in the middle of the day 
with kitchen scraps, green food, and waste meal cut 
up small, which tends greatly to the production of 
agn. The following is a correct account of eggs 
and co»t of keep from April 5, 1880, to April 5, 
1881: Number of eggs, 740; cost of keep, £2 5id. 

Valuing the eggs at lid. each amounts to 
£4 lIs. 8d., and the cost of food forthe year amounts 
to £2 7r. 6id., which leaves a profit of £2 4s. 2id. 
ia band. During the year we bad two broods cf 
ehiekens, but lost nearly all the last lot in tbe hot 
weather through having set the hen too late in the 
spring. We have a hen which has hatched 
tea strong chicks from eleven eggs set the middle of 
kst Manh.—E. R. H , South Lambeth. 

Food for Fowls.—In order to keep fowls in 
with they should have only two regular meals 


a-day. In the morning feed them on a warm mash 
of Barley meal and middlings mixed; in the after¬ 
noon give them any scraps or odds-snd-ends you 
may have, just to keep their appetites alive; in the 
evening, before going to roost, givo them a good 
feed of Barley or Buckwheat. Never give your 
fowls more than they will eat up clean. Have none 
left over on any account. Tbe best food is the 
mash named above; and for grain, either good Bar¬ 
ley or Buckwheat. Be sure and give plenty of Grass 
and other green food.—J. A. A. R. 

Fowls Egg-bound.— I copy the following from 
Wright’s “Poultry Book’’; “The inability to lay on 
acoount of unusual size of the egg is by no means 
a rare occurrence. The most usual symptom is that 
tbe hen, after going as usual to the nest and 
remaining some time, oomes off without having laid, 
and walks slowly about, often (especially in Polish) 
with the wings hanging down to the ground, and 
evidently in distress; but sometimes they remain 
in the nest. Often a full dose of castor-oil and a 
handful of groundsel will give relief in a few hours; 
if not, a small flexible syringe should be passed up 
the oviduct till it meets the egg, but takiog care not 
to fracture it, and an ounce of olive oil injected. 
This is both safer and more effectual than passing 
np an oiled feather, but the latter plan may be 
adopted if a syringe is not at hand. Care must be 
taken to handle the bird gently, as breakage is 
generally fatal, though by no means always so, as is 
sometimes stated. Fomentation of the vent with 
hot water before applying the oil is also beneficial 
by relaxing the tissues.”—F. C. 

Breeds of Fowls. —There are so many breeds of 
fowls now in existence that it is difficult for a young 
beginner to know what breeds to choose. I have 
seen the question asked repeatedly, Which is the 
best to keep for la>iDg purpose® ? My experience 
as an old breeder is that none are better than the 
black Hamburgh and black Minorca. The former 
is a good spring, summer, and autumn layer ; the 
latter a winter, or, more strictly speaking, all- 
year-round layer; it is also a good table fowl, hav* 
ing a white juicy flesh. They are both non-sitters. 
I have heard it said that the blaok Hamburgh lays 
such a small egg. but number should be taken into 
consideration. It always has and still does hold 
its own as an egg-producer. It comes from a oross 
between the silver-spangled Hamburgh and the 
black Spanish. The black Minorca is a Spanish 
breed; its eggs are excellent, both in quality and 
size. It is also very hardy, and as a layer in oon. 
tinement it is second to none. I bad some laying 
daily through the late bitter weather, when the 
featbered-legged varieties, such as Brahmas and 
Cochins, did not average about one egg in three 
days. I will, on a future ocoasion, point ont the 
principal points of this breed of fowls for exhibiting 
purposes.— John Crewe. 

Fowls Sating their Eggs.— In making up a 
nest-box place plenty of hay at the bottom of the 
box, then stretch a pieoe of muslin or netting across 
—rather loose in the middle—with a hole in tbe 
oentre large enough for an egg to drop through. 
When the egg ia laid it will fall through on tbe 
hay, much to the aatoniahment of the hen, sufficient 
space being left between for the egg to be out of her 
way. Another remedy is to blow an ordinary egg, 
fill it with white pepper, and plaoe it in the box, 
instead of the ordinary nest-egg, when the hen will 
attaok it and be defeated.— Senex. 

Blood in Bggs.— In thanking J. H. Petworth 
for his answer to the above query, 1 beg to state that 
the eggs have been removed from the nest within 
an hour of their being laid, and also that I have 
traced the eggs with blood in them to one fowl (a 
Brahma), and after a sitting of twenty-one days t y 
another ben on these eggs, blood has still adhered 
to the yolk, and consequently of no use for breeding 

urposes, although free aooess to the male bird has 

een had by this particular hen. Would it be an 
ovary disease ? If so, the bird ought to be killed, 
as being comparatively useless. Any further 
information on this subieot would be weloomed by 
Senex. 

Eggs with Pale Yolks.—In answer to” W.G,” 
there are many reasons why the yolks of eggs are 
pale in colour. 1st, the yolk of r*ggs laid by youug 
fowls are much paler than those of old ones. 2nd, 
white-shelled eggs always have paler yolks than 
those of a buff or oream colour. 3rd. fowls kept in 
confinement lay pale-yolked eggs. Will *• W.G. say 
what breed he keeps and I will answer him more 
fully?— John Crewe. 

Fowls with Bad Eyes -Your hen has a violent 
cold, which if not paid attention to at once will turn 
to roup; theoause is from damp or draughty roost. 
Take the hen away from tbe other fowls, at the 
disease is very contagious; bathe her head twice a 
day in warm milk and alnm, keep it in an old 
basket in e warm plaoe, and give her some of the 
following: Oneteaspoonfulofflowersofsulphur,half 
quantity of Epsom salts, same of cayenne pepper; 
mix this into a stiff paste with oatmeal and make 
into pills, and give two every morning for a week. 
—J. Crewe. 


Leghorn and Langshan Fowls. — “ W. F” 
and others.— Obtain these from me ; see advertise¬ 
ment column.—J ohn Crewe. 


Hen Dying on Its Nest.—I bad a fine pallet, 
eleven months old, sitting for tbe first time. One 
day last week, to our surprise, she wua found on her 
nest quite dead, and with tbe food taken to her the 
previous day untouched. She had shown no signs 
of illness, and bad been sitting about ten days. On 
examination the under part of the body looked 
swollen and black. Can any reader assign a cause ? 
or suggest any PREVENTIVE ? 

Minorca Fowls —I have a cockerel and five 
hens of the above breed, running with Dorkings and 
other beDS. Can anyone inform me whether the 
chickens hatched from the Minorca eggs would be 
pure bred, as I am told tbev would not ? Also, 
would the Minorca cock and Dorking hens produce 
a good cross ? Is there any cure for a peculiar 
gurgling noise in the throat which my Minorca ooek 
makes at times in breathing ?—INQUIRER. 

Do Cocks Lay Eggs ?—Several farmers’ wives 
and oottagers about here have the notion that, cock 
birds lay one egg during the year, about the aise of 
the egg of a wood pigeon. The superstition is thit 
this egg. if kept or eat, is ill-luck.— Wells [Your 
question answers itself. If an animal can lay an 
egg, it cannot be a male. An egg cannot be laid 
without an egg-prodaciog apparatus. _ Tbe posses¬ 
sion of such an apparatus is what constitutes a female 
or hen bird. No exception is possible. It would 
be as logical to ask if only onoe a year a mare oould 
btoorae a stallion.] 

Disease in Fowls.—Seven of my hens have died 
lately from apparently the same oomplaint, and I 
am afraid I shall lose all my hens in the same way. 
They have been laying very well, and the first symp¬ 
tom of disease is blood on the egg, after that, 
greater discharge of blood, and the inside of the 
fowl seems to protrude, and in about a day the fowl 
dies. Can any readers tell me wbat the complaint 
is, as I aannot find out ? I give them water in an 
iron saucepan, plenty of green food, corn, and scrape 
from the kitchen A strange fowl was here the 
other day in our fowls' run, aud a day or two after 
it died too in the same way.—A. H. Chubb. 

Guinea Fowls.—Will some reader kiodly say if 
guinea fowls are a nnisanoe or otherwise ia gardens ? 
I think I have seen it remarked that tbe objections 
to the barn-door fowl does not apply in their case. 
I mean with reference to scratching np seeds. <fco.— 
R. T. D. 

Fountains for Fowl Houses.—Will some one 
kindly inform me where the above may be obtained? 

Fowls with Bad Throats.—Can any reader 
inform me what complaint my Dorking rooster is 
suffering from ? He has great difficulty in breath¬ 
ing, and makes a noise and seems as if he were 
ohoking; the food in his crop becomes very hard, 
hiscomo ia a good colour and he eats well, but 
gasps for breath in so doing. I should be 
much obliged for any information as to treat¬ 
ment, for I should be sorry to lose him, as he is a 
handsome bird. Also what remedy is there for 
roosters whose combs become muon swolleu and 
bleed profusely, in many instanoes causing death ? 
—Poultry Maid. 


BBSS. 

Putting 1 Bees in Bar-frame Hives—There 
would be no difficulty whatever in putting swarms 
of bees into a bar-frame hive, provided it has a 
movable top and floor-board. Remove the top, and 
four or five of tbe frames, so as to let the bees drop 
in the hive, that is if they settle where they can be 
shaken iu, and replace the frames and top as soon as 
the bulk of the bees are secured, only leaving space 
enough for them to enter from the top by proppingit a 
little until the evening, when it should be per¬ 
manently closed. If the bees settle where it is 
difficult to get them into a bar-frame hive they may 
be hived in a common straw skip, and let remain 
near the spot where they settle till the evening. 
When the bees are all in at night turn the skip 
gently upside down, and place the bar-frame hive 
over it, with the floor-board removed; cover tbe 
whole with a warm oovering, such as old oarpet or 
similar material. The bees will run up iuto the 
frame hive by ten o’clock p m., when the hive 
should be put on the floor-board, and be put iu its 
permanent plaoe. Great should be taken so as not 
to disturb the bees when moving them.—0. F. 


Notice. —Readers t oho possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names oj any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return qf post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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New Catalogue for 1881. 

P TERESTING, Useful, and Valuable to all 

possessing cither a girden, greenhouse,stove, Ac.. Ac. 

.Sear 0000 specie* ana varieties ol plants are Included In this list 
of 80 pages. No must rations arc given, nor any exaggerated des¬ 
criptions to Indues pur.hasor* to buy varieties, which on proving 
they generally And ro woeluly disappointing. Special attention 
is glveu to tli* undcrmcntionei) classes, nud purcha.ers selecting 
Irons our catalogue in ty feel assured tliat uo arm possesses Largor 
collections of the finest sorts. 

Chrysinrlicim m . Geraniums, Fuchsias, and other soft-wooded 
plants for garden or grouhous*. 

Dahlias, ]*unsies, Pyreihruma, Carnations, and other florists* 
flowers. 

Herbaceous and Alpiacptants, many hundreds of the finest and 

roost useful varieties 

Bedding plants, all the varieties.required for any style of bed¬ 
ding. 

Spring Flowering plants, the roost reliable torts In thousands of 
■trongplant*. 

stove and Orecnhouse plants, flowering and ornamental foliage 
varieties, various sizes, from quite young plants to i specimens, to 
suit various clause* of purchasers. 

The prices and plants need only to be compared with those of 
other Firms to prove thnt In no iustaucecan buyers of plants who 
study both price and quality bo supplied wore advantageously 
than by ourselves. 

The uuderu nied collections are all of the finest sorts, snd as 
varied in oolour at possible, fine for exhibition or home decoration, 
and os certain to satislociory to purchasers us collections can 
be. All arc our selection. 

per do*. s. d per dos. s. d. 

Abutllons, In variety - SO Ireslne Undent, per 100, loa, 2 o 
Achitueuen, In variety - 3 0 Iris, Umnati - - - 3 0 

Agcratums,small plants, per Ivies In variety - - - 6 0 

100 3s. - - - l 0 Ivies, Irish - - - - 3 0 

Acertturns In pots, per 1U). Lantuna* - • -30 


gardening illustrated 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW 

CATTELL’S 

ECLIPSE 

BROCCOLI, 

The hardiest and latest White Broccoli In cultivation 
chuined First ituzh nt the great INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION- 
South Kensington, and still retains Its high charade 
above all others for Its hardiness and excellent quality. 


(Mat 7 , 1881 . 
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Antirrhinums - - 3 

Begonias,tuberous, from 4s. 

to.18 

Other sort* - - 3 

Bouvardiua. 4s. to - -8 

Caladluros, In variety- 0 

Calceolaria Ooldcn Gem (not 
in poU). per 100. 5s. I 

Carpet Beddiug Plants 
Catalogue) < u 

Carnations and Plcote 
plants- * 7 

12 pairs - - - 12 

Chrysanthemums In great 
variety, per 100,11*.- - 3 

Clematis to name- - 8 

Coleus.3 

D.ictylis elcgantlsalma, per 
10*. Os. - - - 1 

Dahlias, per 100, 20s - - 8 

E|".ph)llum - 9 

Ferns. Stove and Greenhouse 9 
Fuchsias,per 100, 15s.- - 3 

Gardenia Florida - - fl 

Greenhouse Plants - - ft 

Geranium, variegated- - 3 

Geranium, Double - • 3 

Geraniums, for Bedding - 3 

Geraniums, for pot culture, 

8s. to.6 

Gladiolus, splendid seedlings, 
per 100 ,20s. ... 3 

Gladiolus Brcnchleyensl*. per 


Heliotropes .... 2 
Heputicos - 4 

W. CLLERAN A SONS. 


d per dos. a. d. 

o Ireslne Undent, per 100, los, 2 i* 
0 Iris. Gmnau - - .80 

Ivies in variety - - - 6 0 

0 Ivies, Irish - - - .30 

Laniuua* - - - - 2 8 

Q Lobcllu, small per 100,4s -10 
8 Lobelias, In pots- - -26 

Menem brya nthemumt, f ol 

0 var per 100,10«. - - 2 0 

0 Mlurul us In variety - -30 

0 Myosotls, per 100, t*. - -IS 
0 Pnonles, splendid white, 
Mrah crln.son, and other 
0 si. <n» - - - - 8 0 

IV..*I » Show, per 100, 25s. 3 0 
J ui.Kie..Bedding,about 20,000 
to select from, per 100,12s 2 0 
0 Thloxes, per 100,13s. - - 3 6 

0 Pelargoniums, Show, Fancy, 
and French. 6s. to - - 9 0 

0 links, per 100. 25s. - - 3 8 

0 l'otentlllus, Double - - « 0 

0 Polyanthus boedlingt, per 
KO, 5s. - - - 1 0 

0 Polyanthus, named torts, see 
6 Catalogue 

0 Primroses, Double, 4s. to - 9 0 
0 Primroses, old Double Vel- 
0 vet, Is. Gd. each 
0 Primroses, Single, assorted 
0 colours - - 2 0 

6 Pyrethrums, Double - - 8 0 

0 Uock Plants, per 100,15t. - 3 0 

0 Salvias.3 0 

Saxifrages - - - - 3 0 

0 Sedums - - - 3 0 

Sedutn acre a urea, elegant, 

0 and ginucum, per 100, 6s. 1 6 

Stove Plants, 6s. to - - 9 0 

0 Succulents. 4s. to - - 8 0 

0 TrotKi-olums- - - -30 

Violas (Immense stock of 
0 best sorts), per 10O, 8t. to 

0 12s..2 0 

6 Violets. Sweet - - - 8 0 

Strawberry Knnners (our 

0 collection contains 65 var- 
6 ietles), per 100, 2s. fid 
0 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


THROUGH 




The very choicest Seeds, fall sowings, in Six 
penny Packets, through post for stamps. 
TtfEW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

Xx Twickenham purple Queen Stock. New Canary yellow Wall¬ 
flower-leaved Blnnnl .1 stock (excellent market plant for pot»i, 
Prize German Wallflower. Auricula alpina ox-ratin'", Emiwror 
William] blue Pansy Polyanthus Floors Cattle and Dean's fanev 
n«w Cnpe Mirlgolo (Meteor), the new double Mnv Weed French 
Dwarf Mar gold 'exquisite strain), now double-flowering Silver 
Yarrow, Aqullegia ju-unda Myosoti* alrestris compacta (bla-v 
white. acd rose mixed), new dwarf A'pin** Poppy single dwarf 

S srennlals of g-eat b'-auty). Wallflower (Golden Tom Thumb ond 
*rly Dwarf Dresden). Yncca fl>rio»a. sngustlfolla, and tllameu i 
to*-'. Grevlllla robust x Viola (be-t bedding sorts in mixture. , 

• Collect on jt 12 varieties of Choice Hardy He'ennials (seeds), St. 
WM BAYLOR HARTLAND S 
OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK. 

(Egf The Paris Exhibition Prize Pansy, Is. 6d., 2s. fid.. and As. 
per packet. 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

In small quantities post free. 

Fifteen beautiful Hardy Annuals, for present sowing, la 
Twelve best llardy Perennials, Is. 

Twelve most ornamental of Grasses, Is. 

Twelve Half-hardy Annuals, including the choicest Asters, 
Stocks, Ac., <»u 2s. 6d. 

Twelve choicest varieties for conservatory decoration, 5a. 

Asters, Pceony Perfection, new V ictoria Dwarf Chry¬ 
santhemum, Bwarf Bouquet, and others, 6 separate 
varieties of either sort, lOd. 

Aquiiegia, 0 new ana beautiful species, la. 

Balsam, Camellia flowered, very choice, fl vara., la. 
Campanula, 6 very beautiful perennial vars.. Is. 

Canna, G beautiful named vara., 0d. 

Dianthus, 3 choice double vars , 9d. 

Delphinium, 6 new and beautiful hybrids, la. 
Hollyhock, 6 fine named vara., Is. 0d. 

Pentaicmon, 6 beautiful species and hybrids, la. 

Phlox Drummondi, 6 solendid named sorts, 9d. 

Ricinus, G finest named sorts, le. 

Ten-week Stock, large flowering very choice, 6 vara. ,0d. 
Any of the above kinds in mixture 3d. per pkt. 

Descriptive Catalogue (74 ptutos), post free. 

chakles"kilmister, 

F.R.H.8.. 

138, NORTH 8TREET, BRIGHTON 

pHEAP PLANTS.—Best China Asters, 2s. per 

\J do* j finestselected Dahlias, 2*. fid. per do*.; Petunlas.lt. 
per do*.; Balsams. Is per do*.; Lobelia (Emreror William), 1*. 
per do*. Tronmolum, Is. per do*.—T. J. HAWKINS, Haven Green 
Nurseries, Ealing. 


The following among msr.y hundreds of testimonials have been 
recorded to this Broccoli :— 

From the Gardeners Chronicle. November 30. 1878: “ Cattell s 
Eclipse" is a flue variety, bearing exceedingly clo*o firm beads 
that are beautiluliy while, and remain compact and lit for use for a 
long time ’* 

Corrcsponc ect J. 8. to tho Q nr diners Chronicle of March 6,18®). 
see r«K*< »«. says: •• Cattell*S kc.ipee* is a most valuable late 
variety, turning In with close heavy heads long after Uw> greater 

I art of the others are over ” __ 

Editor's note in the Gardeners' Chronicle of Mar 29 1880. P ® 3 . 
speaking of Broccoli says . • Any vat mi y which has withstood the 
weather of the last winter must have Something to recommend It. 
but yours is neither to largo, nor so white, nor so handsome and 
reguinr a sample as that shown Inst Tuesday at South Kensington, 
which was considered to be a good selection of Cattail’s EjUpse. 

IN SEALED PACKETS ONLY. 

Price le. 6d. each, po*t free. 

JOHN CATTELL, 

Nurseryman and Seed Grower, 

_ WKSTERHAM, KE NT._ 

Choice Redding’ Plants. 

J POWLEY has much pleasure in oflferins: the 

s following strong l.ei.hy plants st the uimeruitiutl.zi.cd 
low prices, carefully picked t. truvil any distance by rail or post 
free, for cash with order. per do*.- s d 

Ageratum imperial Dwarf .. 18 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. .. 16 

Geranium Crystal Palace Gem .. .. 2 6 

„ Beauty of Calderdale .. *. 8 0 

„ Master Christine .. .. .. 2 6 

„ Miss Kingsbury .. .. .. 2 0 

„ Mrs. Pollock .. .. .. 4 6 

,. Vesuvius .. .. .. .. 2 0 

mixed without names .. 2 0 

Lob !la (’rvstnl Palace compacts .. .. 13 

Verbenas, islilte. purple, *c*rlet .. .. 13 

Phlox heriutceous. choice mixed .. .. 3 0 

Dairies, red and white .. .. .. 10 

Myosotls dissltiflora .. .. .. •• 16 

Collections <*f Bedding Plnnts made up «.n the most liberal terms 
—25 aozen, i’l Is.; 12 dozen, 10* . fid. 0 dozen. 5s. Gd. To ensure 
go d plan’*, und prevent dinppoiatmfint at planting season, early 
orders are solicited, which will be executed In strict rotation. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadel phia, Norwich. 
Ferns a Speciality. 

PXOTIC and BRITISH FERNS.—In great 

I l number and variety, suitable for Store and Greenhouse culti¬ 
vation for outdoor Ferneries, and other purposes. A apodal List 
wt.l be forwarded free on application, and our Illustrated Catalogue, 
which contains copious, yet simple. •• Hints on the Cultivation of 
Ferns." will be forwarded on receipt of six penny stamps.—W. A 
J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, Sale, near Manchester._ 

Illustrated Catalogue of Perennials. 
mHE present year’s issue of this Catalogue, 

J. containing many rare and choice Hardy Perennial*, also 


COLLECTION OF ANNUALS, post free, is 6d. 

pONTAINS 14 packets with descriptive labels 

\J and full cultural directions.—Aster, Balsam. Convolvulus 
major and minor. Lobelia Indian Pink, Antirrhinum. Sweet Peae. 
Mignonette, Phlox Drummondi, Ten-week Stock, Ncmoplula, and 
two others. 

NOTICE. 

A LL Seeds and Plants of la. and upwards post 

XL free—R. W. BEEDKLL The Nurseries, Waillng’on. .**tir.ey 

T CAN SUPPLY 3d. and 6d. packets of any 

X sort of Yege a»le Seeds, best snd true u> name.— it. W . 
BEKDELL, Tlie Nurseries, Wslllngton, Surrey. 

HHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggiua’ strain, 

\J 7d. per packet Musk, thousands of plant, irom 1 packet. 
Anemone. Aate<\ Auricula, Begonia. Calceolaria. Carnation. 
Gentians, Heliotrope Petunia, link, Ftcotee. Prim-use. all coi urs, 
Hoiasuiu. 1 * n-week Stock Verbena, Pumpkin, Variegate* Kale, 
u;o*t beautiful colours, all fid. per packet, l’hlox Drummond! 
grand 1 flora. Polyanthus, Pansy tarry, di id. per packet lc* 
Plant Pyrethruin, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant. 
E enlng beentea Stock.Miles'Spiral Mignonette Orn.amenu! Beet, 
Violet, Senslfvc plant, fobno-o plant, Wallflower, red and goidca, 
alt 3d per pocket.-R. W. BEEDKLL, The Nurseries, Waiiington, 
-array. 

Seventh Year of Distribution. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

X in seeds. Is. . 7 seeds. 6d., post free. The seed has been coi- 
ected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Price per o*. on applicn- 
tlon.-R. W. BEEDKLL. The Nurseries, WalUngton, Surrey. 

TUTAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., post free. 

i-VX —Testimonial —" Mrs. Monru re< oived the Maldcn-hsir Feme 
tin* morning and was very pleased with tn«m. She encloses 2». :n 
«ir-nips for four to be sent u> each of the enclosed addresses.— Healh- 
field, Mundy, Cardiff. —U. W. BEEDKLL. TheNurteries ** a^lag- 
ton. Surrey. 

Write for Catalogue of 

HHOICE FLOWER SEEDS in small quaq- 

\J titles and NEW PLAN IS, post froe.-R. W. BEKDELL, The 
Nurseries. Wsiltngton. Murrey. 

UALSAM, EXTRA DOUBLE.-My si»ecial 

XI strain, 24 seeds, id. Testimonial —" Mr,—1 he Boisauts 
grown from your sood turnod out grand, they wore the best I 
have overseen, everyone double, and such a splendid variety of 
colours—pure white, pink purple, «arl< t-flaked, Ac —J. Marshall 
13. Butts Road, WolsaU."—R. W. HEED ELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 
l.ngton, burrey. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRLATA^—Same 

X strain as 1 sent out last soason. per packet, 2s twi. and Is. od., 
or 23 seeds, fid , post tree.-R. W. BEEDELE, The Nutxerles, Wai- 
llngtou, hurray. 

OTRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.— 

O GRANDNBWCOLBth. First s.*t,iKWlfree,8« tM. lujou, lTtn- 
ceas. Gutter, James Burns haw. Lovely, Juno, ltoyal Purple, hersa- 
t*ou, Prince of Wales, Mrs George Simpson, and twooiliers. Second 
set. post free, 2s fid. Glow, Artist, Kentish Fire. Madame Fry, 
Desideratum, Emblem, Diadem, Beauty. Duchc*s of TwcE, Exqui¬ 
site, and two others Mrs George Mnipsun, the most beautiful 
Coleus ever sent out. 9<1 each, post tree NEW FUCHSIA-' post 
Dee, Is. 9d. per dos.—Pink Perfection, Jason. Enrl of B*-aconshcld. 
Exquisite, Galatea, Elegans. Coquette, Memphis, Rose of Denmark, 
Unarming, Avalanche, Purple Prince A superha. surprise. Queen 
of Whites. Mrs. Marshal). Alice. Arabella Improved Sedan. Lu tre, 
My Selection. — R. W. BEKDELL, The Nurserlea. WaUlnyiOQ, 
Sum y. 

f)WARF AGERATUM - • per doz. 1 0 

U AUoruantheraama-na .... per ‘UO & 0 

artillery Plants ...... -each O fi 

Cyclamen, Wiggins’ Pri*o strain per dos. 1 0 

Petunia Horace, new double. This is without doubt the 
largest a* d most double Petunia in cultivation ; colour a 
rich claret, with broad white edge This uuvelty It a 
profuse bloomer ..... -each l 0 

Sensitive Plant* - .,0 6 


Onuses and Bamboos, Karracenlas, Ac., may be had, post free, upon 
application. 

THOMaB B. WARE Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

Hardy Florists’ Flowers—1881. 
rPHOMAS S. WARE will have pleasure in 

X pouting the above Catalogue gratis on application. It con 
tains Hollyhock*. Antirrhinum*, Chrysanthemum*. Dlanthu* 
(Mule Finks). Delphiniums. Pansies, Pcntstemon*. Plcoteee 
(yellow), Phlox*** Single and Double Pyrathrurns. Ac.. Ac. 

Hale Farm Nurserlea. Tottenham, London. _ 

The Chief Bundle 

f|F the Season is now ready. Forty separate 

pockets of new Flower Seeds, nil different, for Is. ; double 
quantity for is. 9d. We thus eclipse all other offers, hoping to 
secure patronage for our miscellaneous Seeds. Agents wanted 
to canvass In spare time. Liberal commission. Experience not 

necowsrj 

H. HOWELL. Flaekwell Heath. High Wvrnmhe 

S PRING FLOWERS. 

POLYANTHUS— Choice varieties, including Gold and Silver 
Chain. Hose-in-Hose, Ac. 

PR IMROHKS—Double While, Ulae, Yellow, Crimson, and 
choice Single varieties. 

COW8T.I PS—Giant and other sorts. 

AURICULAS—Alpine and Double Dark varieties. 
HEPATICAS—Red White and Blue. 

CHIUSTMAK ROSES—In variety. 

SWEET WILLIAMS-Very choice sorts. 

WALLFLOW r RH—Yellow find Dara 

MYOSOTIS DISSITIFLORA-Spring Forget me-Not. 

COLEUS—In first-class variety. 

Ap?)y to Mr. COOPER. Calcot Gardens. Reading. Berks. 


Tmpieolurn Bail of Fire - „ 0 4 

ireslne Undeni - - per dos. 1 0 

I res no Brill lan tlsslma * .. 10 

Miwcmbryamh-mum per 100 5 O 

Mimulus.spl-ndid dark double -each O 4 

Musk llnrnvinl - - - perdos. o 4 

letunia,double white - - - - -each 0 9 

R. W. BEEDKLL. The Nurseries. Wallington Surrey 

New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

J WALLACE, F.R.H.S., having secured 

* a stock of those splendid Fuchsias. M;-» Llxze Vidier and 
trumpeter,can now supply the *smc post f ee, 2s. Gd each. See all 
gurJontng papers. NewChry-anthemum Angolmc aspleu i d exhi¬ 
bition variety;colour, a bright golden lmbd, shaded cinnamon, two 
fii*t-cla»* certificates; Js. fid. each. New Coleus, Souteri. the 
King of Coitus, the mist brilliant yet Introduced, ftrsi-class c«r- 
tincate Koyal Horticultural Society; is 0d each. Wallace's 
Dwarf Ageratum. a perpetual bloomer. Invaluable for cut flowers. 
4*. o«-r d'j*ca New Tradoscantiu quidncolor. lovely f >r not- or 
basket* 9d. each 6*. per dozeu J. W '» grand strain of st»ott*d 
Mimulu*.2s. dozen New Double Tropu'.luin tunurn Hermine 
Orasshi.fr, fid. osch. 4s. dozen. It ipavilutn nail of Fire,2s dozen 
Gerunlums—Vesuvius. 2*. dozen; Happy Thmght.Ss. fid. ; DBtinc- 
tlon. 3s , Br »n/e. 4s. per dozen i a; <*-sccntcd Pelargoniums 3s. 
dozen; laibella. Verbenas and Harrls.tn's Mu k. Is dozen: Accra 
turn. Heliotrope, aud Crimson King Petunias Is. >d. per dozen. 
Abutllons. 4* dozen. Mes<mi ry sntbemutu varlegatnm. Is dozen. 
Gs. 100 Golden Pyrethruin 2s. ICO. AU the above sent post tree , 
cash with onlur. 

Pellsttt R'nd, East Dulwich, SB. 

Flower Seeds in Penny Packets. 

One h und rod of the most showy, popular, aim beautiful varmiea. 
including finest doable Aster and i on week btock, Scarl'-t Linnio 
Mignonette, Ncmophlla, bweet lyas. Convolvulus Dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums, Cl.arkia Colllnsla. C.-tlllopsis, Ac., post frw S» 

Fifty packets. Including as above M 4s. 3d. 
Twenty-five packets .. . 2*. 2d. 

Bach packet contains sufficient seed for making 2 or 8 nice patches 
Excellent for distribution amongst cottagers or children. Ail the 
varieties arc easy of cultivation 

DANIELS BROS., The Queen's Seedsmen, Norwich 

HURRY’S 

Plantain and Daisy Extractor. 

The most simple invention before the public- 
OVER 2000 SOLD LAST SEASON 

Plantain, Ac., removed without destroying the lawn. 


Carriage free of the Patentee, 4a. 3d. 
and 6a. 3d. 

A. F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge- 

WHOLESALE AGENT, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12, Walbrook, London, E.C. ; 
BEALES & CO., Cambridge. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

POPPIES. 

Poppies may be said to be in the foremost rank 
of hardy annuals, so large and brilliant in hue 
are their flowers. They have, therefore, a most 
striking character, but are not nearly so much 
grown as they deserve to be, and it is probable 
a certain amount of prejudice may have been 
created against them on account of their un- 

S leasant perfume and the shortness of the 
oration of their bloom, but their gorgeous 
colouring makes some 
amends for the com¬ 
paratively short period 
during which they are 
in flower. The annex¬ 
ed engraving represents 
one ot the best known 
Poppies, viz., Papaver 
somniferum, the Opium 
Poppy, which is so 
much grown in this 
country for its heads, 
they being extensively 
used for medicinal pur¬ 
poses. It generally grows 
from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in 
height, and varies in 
colour from white to 
deep crimson. The 
double scarlet, the 
double striped, and the 
double white are all 
varieties of this, and the 
flower-heads, being of 
great size, make a bold 
and striking effect when 
planted in masses. I have 
seen large beds of these 
double Poppies when in 
full bloom with the 
bright sunlight stream¬ 
ing down on them from 
an unclouded sky, and 
the effect was gorgeous 
in the extreme. By 
means of careful selec¬ 
tion, a type of Poppy call¬ 
ed the Papony-flowered 
has been obtained from 
the foregoing, having 
large but very double 
broad-petailed flowers of 
various colours, from 
pure white to dark crim¬ 
son. The Ranunculus 
Poppy is a double form of 
Papaver Rhaeas of Lin- 
nsns, and is produced in 
varied colours ; in this 
species the petals are 
more entire and round¬ 
ed, and they reflex some¬ 
what, hence the term 
Ranunculus - flowered, 
like the foregoing types, 
this also has burst into a 
great number of colours, 
self and variegated. It is 
synonymous with the double form of the French 
Poppy of the seed catalogues, and is of dwarfer 
growth than either of the preceding. The 
German Poppies are the beat representatives of 
the foregoing types, saved in colours, and sent 
to England in collections. All these Poppies, 
being hardy annuals, can be sown where they 
are to bloom, but they should be grown in good 
soil in order to bring out in the fullest perfec¬ 
tion their size and colour. The seed, being 
very small, should be sown thinly, and the 
plants eventually thinned out to 6 in. or 8 in. 
apart; this enables the lateral shoots to develop 
themselves, and allows of space for the flowers. 
In semi-wild places and by the sides of drives 
they can be made conspicuous features, and 
their cultivation is recommended to lovers of 
hardy border flowers. Indeed, perhaps no 
other class of what may be called annual plants 
will afford such a brilliant display as the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of Poppy do in outlying beds k and 


borders during the summer months. Viewed 
from a distance even their colours are strik¬ 
ingly effective.—D. 


Raising* Polyanthuses from Seed.— 
I have been cultivating Polyanthuses for some 
years past from seed, and have now a good col¬ 
lection of them. This year I could have cut a 
bushel basketful of bloom at a time. I tried 
several times to raise them by sowing in boxes 
or pans under glass, but the young plants always 
came up weakly; I find it best to sow in the 


are very destructive to Polyanthus blooms.— 

W. D. 

Selecting Plants for Spring Garden- 

ing. _It is a mistake, and a very common one, 

to use plants for spring gardening that do not 
attain their full beauty until the beds are re - 
quired for their summer occupants. We aro 
constantly hearing complaints of the shortness 
of the summer display, and yet by having beds 
filled with late-blooming spring plants the sea¬ 
son is atill further reduced, owing to a reluc¬ 
tance to remove plants in bloom to make room 
for their successors. Beautiful as Collinsias 
and many other plants 


are that flower in May, 
they are better adapted 
for the decoration of 
mixed borders than 
for flower-beds ; for, if 
Calceolarias and similar 
plants be not planted 
out before the end of 
May or beginning of 
June, a successful re¬ 
sult need not be looked 
for.—J. G. 

Summer Treat¬ 
ment of Chrysan¬ 
themums. —W ith the 
month of May active 
work begins amongst 
Chrysanthemums; 
early - struck cuttings 
should now be in 8-in. 
or 9-in. pots and making 
rapid growth. If it 
be desired to grow hand¬ 
some specimens with 
fair-sized blooms as well, 
the plants should be 
stopped until from eight 
to twelve stems are 
obtained, according to 
the variety and strength 
of each plant, each stem 
so produced being allow¬ 
ed to grow on and to 
bear a single flower. 
Search the plants care¬ 
fully for green fly, which 
is sure to appear sooner 
or later, and apply a 
solution of soft soap to 
destroy it. Great care 
Bhould be taken that 
the solution is not too 
strong or the young 
shoots will be injured, 
and it is always better to 
dose frequently than 
by one overdose to 
risk the year’s prospects. 
The health of the 
plants is much improv¬ 
ed by syringing them 
after a hot day; and, 
indeed, the surface of the 
ground all round them 
should always be kept 
moist during dry spring 
and summer weather. 
, . , . An occasional syringing 

open ground, as seedlings raised in this way with weak soot-water is very beneficial. When 
make stronger plants in less time, and incur less the plants have been put into their blooming, 
trouble. An open piece of ground in the kitchen pots it is very desirable that they should be 
garden, enriched with leaf-mould, suits them partly pligaged, but plunging is not of such im- 
well j it is raked very fino; the seed is sown j portance before that, as of course, not having 
broadcast, and raked in. In hot, dry weather been allowed to become pot-bound, the roots 
the young plants require watering, or they lose ! run less risk of being burned. My practice iB 
their foliage, which tends to weaken them, and | to set the plants in the sized pots in which they 



consequently the bloom will not be so fine as it 
otherwise would be. Thus situated, I leave 
them to bloom, and as there are always seme 
not worth growing these are pulled out at once 
and thrown away ; others, of superior merit, are 
lifted for potting or for planting in other quar¬ 
ters ; a small stick is placed to those from which 
I intend to save seed. I like to make two sow¬ 
ings—one as soon as the seed is ripe, and another 
early in spring. I have sometimes sown under 
partial shade from a tree, and thus circumstanced 
they do well, being protected a little from the 
hot Bun and Bpring frosts. Both birds and slugs 
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are next to be potted, which of course shades 
the inner pot from the sun. To grow Chrysan¬ 
themums properly they should Btand in as open 
a situation as possible, where they will have the 
sun all day, but it is most important that they 
should be sheltered from strong winds. The 
soil should consist of turfy loam, which may be 
used quite fresh, with a fourth or fifth part of 
horse manure. In order to prepare the manure, 
it should be collected fresh from the stables 
until as large a quantity as is needed to pot all 
the plants in their blooming-pots is obtained : it 
should then be thrown into a heap and 1 
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until the violent heat has passed off’, when it 
should be worked through a sieve until it is 
quite fine, in which state it is fit for use. For 
previous pottings, ordinary old hot-bed manure 
will answer, but the other should be used for 
the final potting, as it will produce the finest 
blooms. When the manure has been properly 
mixed with the soil, the compost has, to the 
touch, a sort of silkiness, and is admirably 
suited for the fine roots of the Chrysanthemum. 
—H. M. 

Yellow Wallflowers.— The tall golden- 
yellow variety, mis-named Tom Thumb, is a 
tine kind for spring decoration, producing just 
now a splendid mass of colour. It is a robust 
grower, and has flowers of fine form and sub¬ 
stance, rivalling in size the best of the crimson 

T+ -- j t _ c _ ■ i_:_ 


which being then concentrated on leaf growth. 

Hardiness of Auriculas.— It may be 
interesting to some readers of Gardening who 
are growing alpine Auriculas to hear that ours 
have been left in the open ground the whole of 
the winter with no protection from frost, and are 
now blooming beautifully. We have one with 
blossoms 4:1 * n - > n circumference ; its colour is 
an exquisitely shaded mulberry with a light 
lemon eye. A few of our Auriculas we kept in 
a cool house, but they have bloomed only just 
before the others. We have one with twenty- 
seven perfect blooms on one stem, besides unex¬ 
panded buds.— A. E. Ashby, Southampton. 

Variegated Japanese Honeysuckle. 
—This Honeysuckle when grown under certain 
circumstances is certainly one of the handsomest- 


kind. It is an excellent kind for furnishing [ leaved plants in cultivation. It does well on a 
cut flowers, as its trusses are borne on long wall or on a tree ; I have seen it used effectively 
straight stalks. As a rule, the yellow is truer j in a basket from w hich its long shoots hung 


down gracefully. It does well also as a fringe 
for baskets on law'ns, and I have likewise seen 
it used effectively as an edging for flower beds, 
a position in which it has to be often clipped, 
and I should add that it would show its variega¬ 
ted leaves to the best advantage in soil not over¬ 
rich.—M. 

The Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida).— 
This is a spreading, robust, deciduous shrub or 
small tree, which grows from 6 ft. to 12 ft. high, 
and has tortuous branches and bristly shoots, 


to character than the crimson, as many of the 
latter are apt to run into lighter hues, whilst 
the true yellow never varies. The old Belvoir 
Yellow has the most compact habit for bedding 
purposes, but of late it has to some extent lost 
its character for constancy, and docs not now 
come so true from seed as formerly. 

Culture of Clematises.— Where it can 
be provided, a rich soil of a light loamy charac¬ 
ter is the best for Clematises ; and if these be 
mixed, either naturally or artificially, with chalk 
or lime so much the bet¬ 
ter. Thorough drainage 
is indispensable to good 
healthy development, 
and the vigour of the 
plants must be kept up 
by at least annual man- 
uring8 with horse or cow 
manure. On dry hot 
Boils, cow manure would 
probably be the best ; 
while, on heavy soils, a 
thorough dressing of 
good leaf-mould would 
be beneficial. Mulching 
with half-rotten dung, 
on the approach of win¬ 
ter, also tends to increase 
both the strength of the 
plants and the size of 
the flowers. Pruning 
must likewise receive 
attention. The varieties 
belonging to the Mon¬ 
tana, Patens, Florida, 
and Lanuginosa types 
should be pruned in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, when all 
weak, straggling, or 
crowded branches must 
be removed. In some of 
these types, the plants 

flower from the old or ripened wood ; therefore, which, when leafless, are of a purplish-brown 
to secure blossoms, the strong one-year-old wood I colour. It is a native of North America, where 
should be trained in as far as it has become it grows on the high mountains of Virginia and 
thoroughly ripened, beyond which it may be Carolina, and was first introduced into England 
cut away, the parts retained being so disposed 1 in 1758. It grows freely in any good garden 
as to fill up all vacant spaces. The varieties of soil, and is easily increased either by means of 
the Viticella and Jackmani types are mostly seeds or by grafting it on the common sort. As 
large-flowered summer and autumn bloomers, 
favour to the utmost the development of vigor¬ 
ous young shoots, and this is effected by cutting 
the summer growth back each season as soon 
as the frosts have disfigured the plants, say in 
November, to within about 6 in. of the soil.— 

G. J. 

Centaurea Olementei.— This fine, silver- 
grey-leaved plant forms an excellent companion 
to the Acanthuses, the deep green of which 
helps to enhance the peculiar beauty of the 
Centaurea. Here they are both perfectly hardy, 
some fine clumps of them stood several winters. 

I consider this Centaurea preferable to the 
Artichoke, which is sometimes recommended as 
an early, grey-leaved plant, as it is of better 
habit and retains its foliage throughout the 
flowering on the young or summer shoots. In 
pruning these, the aim should, therefore, be to 
season. We usually raise it annually from 
seed, as small plants are those most serviceable 
for edging sub-tropical or other beds, and when 
too large for that purpose they are transferred 



Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida). 


Having for a small gaiden a rather large col¬ 
lection of things to move, and not being over 
done with time or means, some things were 
exposed more than they should have been, 
amongst them was some of my Indian Pinks ; 
the roots were taken up and put very carelessly 
on the coldest, most exposed bed in the gar¬ 
den—the one already described—and on being 
missed some four or five days afterwards, were 
sought for, and found with their roots out of 
the ground, crumped and shrivelled up from 
the exposure to the bitterest north-easter I 
ever remember. These were taken to new 
quarters, buried carefully in the ground, and 
are now giving indications of life. If these 
Indian Pinks cannot be called hardy, what 
can ? To me they are the prettiest little gems 
we have ; they give little or no trouble, they 
flower freely and for a long time, and their 
variety of colour and shape seem endless. 
Should any of your readers be tempted to try 
them, my advice is get a packet of good seed, 
sow at end of July in ordinary garden soil, plant 
out when large enough, and leave them to take 
care of themselves. They want no coddling in 
the spring and summer ; if well exposed to the 
sun they will give a splendid show of bloom. 
Seeds might bo saved, and new plants raised, 
or the old roots divided. There is a variety 
which grows very close to the ground, and 
makes a splendid rock plant, the blossom is 
small, and closes up at night ; it is equally 
hardy.-T. C. 


all the woody parts of the plant are remarkably 
brittle, it is best grown in a sheltered situation, 
as even a gust of wind in autumn, when 
the plant is covered with leaves, will often sud¬ 
denly deprive it of branches of some years’ 
growth. To prevent this the best plan is to 
pinch off the points of all the young shoots in 
June, and to places few stakes here and there 
about the plant and fasten the branches to them. 
Topping the young shoots in June will also in¬ 
duce the production of a second crop of flowers 
in September. 

Indian Pinks. —The article in Gardening 
of April 30 hardly does these beautiful little 
plants justice ; I allude especially to that por¬ 
tion respecting their being hardy. For three 
years I have had a show of them in my garden, 
they beimr originally raised from seed, and 
where Wallflowers have been killed, the Indian 
Pink has lived. At the commencement of 
last March I moved my residence, my garden 
being previous to that time one of the coldest, 

r ___ most exposed, facing north-east, raised high 

to shrubbery or woodland borders, or planted i above the road, and without any protection 
out singly on Grass. The blossoms are best whatever. The Indian Pink stood out-of-doors 
picked off, as they rather detract from thau add ' all the winter without any protection, and I 
to the beauty of the plant, the energies of soon hope to see my favourites in bloom again. 


FLOWERS FOR THE WILD GARDEN. 
Many fine hardy flowers may be sown during 
the spring in the open ground with every 
prospect of success. A piece of soil in a sunny 
situation should be chosen, well forked up, and 
allowed to sweeten, and taking a dry time should 
be well broken with a fork, and raked quite 
level. Then draw shallow drills, and if the 
weather should be diy, water them before sow¬ 
ing the seed, which is to be covered to about its 
own depth with fine light soil, making the 
surface quite firm. This is a much better way 
than sowing in the border or in the wild garden, 
as the young plants are then liable to get choked 
before they are old and strong enough to take 
care of themselves, and very much finer plants 
are thus obtained. It is astonishing what tine 
masses of Sweet Williams, Columbines, and Can¬ 
terbury Bells can be grown in this manner. 
Delphiniums, too, amongst the most noble and 
effective of border plants, and which should be 
found in every garden, are easily raised in this 
way, as are also Antirrhinums, Wallflowers, and 
the Honesty ; but the lovely and coustant 
flowering Campanula carpatica, equal in general 
effectiveness to any bedding plant, is best 
sown in a pan or pot, as the seed is very 
fine and must be but lightly covered over, 
and protected against the vicissitudes of the 
weather. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle prick them out into a bed of free 
soil, keep them well watered in hot weather 
and they will grow neat, compact specimens for 
edging beds or borders, or they may be set out 
in the wild garden, growing them a foremost 
place, where they are not too much crowded 
or shaded by strong-growing subjects. 
Antirrhinums are excellent subjects for sandy, 
dry soils, and the colours are now so varied 
and showy, that they make a fine effect and 
produce a pleasing impression when freely 
employed. Anemones should be freely planted 
in the mixed border or in the wild garden, for 
they need but to be left alone, and will increase 
freely in vigour and effectiveness. It it were 
only generally known how freely they come 
from seed, few gardens would be without them, 
and what renders them the more valuable is 
that many of the young plants from seed sown 
in spring will bloom the following year. 
Pansies, Violas, Forget-me-nots, Evening 
Primroses, Polyanthus, and hardy annuals, may 
all be sown now’, and by sowing the hardy 
annuals at intervals of a fortnight, a really fine 
show of bloom will be maintained all through 
the summer. B. 
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THE ANEMONES OR WINDFLOWERS. 
At this season, when the fields, the hills, and 
the gardens owe so much of their beauty to the 
Anemones, illustrations and remarksome s ofof 
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the beat species in cultivation will no doubt 
be of interest to all who grow hardy flowers. 
Most of the Anemones will grow well in ordi¬ 
nary soil under the shade of trees or in full 
sunshine, and form carpets of beautiful blos¬ 
soms for several weeks in spring. What are 
known as florists’ Anemones, such as have 
double flowers, require to be taken up and 
planted yearly, but the species to which we shall 


Alpine Windflower (Anemone alplna). 

confine our remarks only need to be once planted 
and then left to take care of themselves. 

Anemone alpina. —This is almost too 
stately to be classed with the dwarf plants that 
wc usually term Alpines ; but high on nearly 
every great mountain range in northern and 
temperate climes it is one of the most frequent 
and best-marked plants. It is distinct from 
moit of its cultivated brethren in its large and 


Apeanine Windflower (Anemone apennina). 

mnch-cut leaves, its size, and the very soft 
down on the exterior of its flowers. The in¬ 
terior of the flower is white, the outside being 
frequently tinted with pale purplish-blue. 
It grows from 4 in. to 18 in. and even 2 ft. high. 
Where the soil is good it grows quite freely as 
a border plant; it flowers in its native country 
as the snow disappears, and in our gardens in 


Winter Windflower (Anemone ldanda). 

the end of April or beginning of May. When 
plants are well established in good soil they may 
le taken up and readily divided with advan¬ 
tage to themselves ; it may also be raised from 
seed. 

Anemone angfulosa.— Every one who 
knows the charmingly bright flowers of the 
variously coloured varieties of the cohiriion 
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Hepatica—the very bravest of our early spring 
flowers—will welcome this species, fully twice 
the size of the common Hepatica in all its parts, 
with flowers of a line sky-blue, as large as a 
crown-piece, and distinguished from the common 
kind by its five-lobed and toothed leaves. It is 
a native of Transylvania, and hardy everywhere 
throughout these islands. In all properly 
formed rock-works, or in their immediate 
vicinity, it will be possible to give it a suitable 
position ; while in spaces between American 
plants and choice dwarf shrubs in beds it will 
succeed to perfection. When plentiful enough, 
it may be used as an edging to beds of choice 
8pring-flowerinfir shrubs, and for planting in wild 
open spots in shrubberies, or in open, rather bare, 
and unmown spots along the margins of walks. 


Poppy Anemone (Anemone coronoria). 

Anemone apennina.— This has erect 
flowers of a bright sky-blue. These star-like 
flowers are larger in size than a half-crown 
piece, and are paler on the outside than within. 
The plants grow in dense tufts, so that, though 
there is but one ^flower to a stem, they are 
thickly scattered over the low cushion of soft 
green leaves. The Apennine Anemone flowers 
in March and April, is very readily increased 
by division, and grows about 4 in. to 6 in. in 
height. 

Anemone blanda.— This is a near rela¬ 
tive of the Apennine Windflower, and a very 
lovely plant, deserving to be cultivated in every 
garden. It is of a fine deep sky-blue, like A. 
apennina, and has larger and more finely-rayed 


Starry Windflower (Ancmon. stellata). 

flowers, dwarfer, harder, and smoother leaves, 
and blooms in the very dawn of earliest spring, 
during mild open winters, and in warm parts 
showing as early as Christmas, flowering con¬ 
tinuously too, so that it may be seen in flower 
late in spring with its relative A. apennina. It 
is perfectly hardy and vigorous, and, from the 
harder and smoother texture of the leaves, can 
stand exposure to cutting winds and sleets even 
better than the very hardy Apennine Anemone. 
It does not grow more than 4 in. high, and is 
multiplied easily by division. 

Anemone coronaria.— A native of sub- 
humid pastures in the south of Europe, this 
plant has been one of the most popular in our 
gardens Ifrom the very earliest times. There 
are a great number of varieties, both single and 
double, all worthy of cultivation, and great or¬ 
naments of the spring garden. The single 
sorts may be readily grown from seeds, and they 
should be thus raised by those wishing a large 
stock of ’affective spring flowers. Infinitely 
varied as they are In colour, and poettessibg 


moat vigorous constitutions, they deserve to be 
cultivated even mors than many double varie¬ 
ties annually offered by our seedsmen. The 
plantation of these double varieties may be 
made in autumn, or in Bpring, or at intervals 
all through the year, to secure a continuity of 


Wood Anemorr (Vnrmonc neraorosa). 

flowers ; but the best bloom is secured by Sep- 
tember or October planting. This Poppy Ane¬ 
mone does best in a rich, deep loam, bat it is 
not fastidious. The roots of the more select 
kind8 may be taken up when the leaves die 
down ; but they are in few cases worth this 
special attention, simply because many splendid 
varieties may be grown as readily as any na¬ 
tive herbaceous plant, and we had better culti¬ 
vate new and distinct species of hardy plants 
rather than the numerous varieties of one kind. 
If the seed be sown in June, and the plants 
pricked out in tho autumn, they will flower very 
well the following spring, so that this fine 
old plant may be said to be almost as easily 
raised as an annual flower in April and May, 
and often through the winter ; red, white, and 
purple. 

Anemone fulgens.— The Scarlet Wind¬ 
flower is one of the most brilliant flowers of 
spring. It is perfectly hardy—vigorous, too— 
the large scarlet flowers being boldly supported 
on stems about 1 ft. high, springing from a 
dwarf mass of hard deeply lobed and toothed 
leaves. A native of Greece and Southern 
Europe, it is by no means common in gardens, 
and is, indeed, unknown to the majority even 
of those who grow and care for spring flowers ; 
but it will ere long become popular, being one 
of the noblest ornaments of spring, and, as a 
scarlet flower, almost unrivalled. It is admir¬ 
ably suited for culture as a border plant, indis¬ 
pensable for the rock-work and spring garden, 
and, when sufficiently abundant, may be tried 
amongst the other Anemones scattered about in 


Snowdrop Windflower (Anemons sylvestris'. 

half wild places. Flowers in April and May ; 
vivid scarlet. Height, 1 ft. Propagated by 
division or by seeds. 

Wood Anemone (Anemone nemorosa).— 
This hardy plant, which not only embellishes 
the woods of these sea-girt isles in spring, but 
also those of nearly all Europe and Russian 
Asia, is so abundant in the British Isles, that 
there is little need to plead for its culture. It 
grows, or will grow, in every wood or copse, 
dotting its handsome flowers all over the ground* 
should other things not interfere, and seemiDg 
to invite us to plant other beautiful species of 
Anenvin": by its side. There are rioubl’i Vartv- 
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ties, and the colour of the flower is occasionally 
lilac, or reddish, or purplish. A single sky- 
blue variety is in cultivation, which has flowered 
densely in a fully exposed position, and pro¬ 
duced the most exquisite cushions of coerulean 
blue imaginable. Flowers from March to May ; 
white, and reddish outside. Height, 6 in. 

Anemone Pulsatilla. —Though sparsely 
distributed in Biitain, this fine old border plant, 
generally called the Pasque flower, is a true 
native, and when it does occur on a bleak chalk 
down, it is generally freely dotted over the turf. 
The position is usually such as to suggest the 
aptness of the name Windflower for the family 
generally; and there are few sights more in¬ 
teresting to the lover of spring flowers than to 
see its purple bloom just showing through the 
hard Grass of the blast-swept down on an early 
spring day. The plant is much smaller in a 
wild than a cultivated state, usually devoting 
itself to the production of a solitary flower, 
which, while showing through the Grass, seems 
careful not to rise above it. In the garden it 
forms rich healthy tufts, and flowers more 
abundantly and vigorously, the contrasts be¬ 
tween the wild and cultivated state of the plants 
being very marked. There are several varieties, 
including red, lilac, and white kinds, but these 
are now rare. There is also a double variety. 
It prefers well-drained and light, but deep, soil. 
Flowers in March, April, May; purplish. 
Height, 3 in. to 12 in. Propagated by division 
or by seeds. 

Anemone ranunculoides. — This is 
known as the yellow Wood Anemone, and is 
not unlike the Apennine and the common Wood 
Anemone in habit. This species is so very 
distinct in its clear golden flowers that it is well 
worthy of cultivation even by the side of the 
most admired kinds. Indeed, we may consider 
it an Apennine or a Wood Anemone done in 
gold ! It is a South European species, and ap¬ 
parently is not so free on the generality of our 
soils as the blue Anemone, but when grown into 
well-established tufts on a light or warm and 
well-drained soil, it displays qualities of which 
those who have merely seen isolated plants or 
figures of the plant can have no idea. On chalky 
soil it seems to grow as freely as the common. 
Crowfoot. It is quite charming for association 
with tufts of the Apennine or the Wood 
Anemone, the Pasque flower, any of the varieties 
of Anemone, Hepatica, the Aubrietias, and like 
plants. It is one of the many beautiful hardy 
plants that may be freely naturalised in our 
woods and shrubberies. Flowers in the end of 
March and beginning of April. Height, 4 in. 
to 6 in. Propagated readily by division, and 
also by seeds. 

Anemone atellata.— This Starry Wind¬ 
flower is a native of Germany, France, Italy, and 
Greece, and if not so showy is quite as beautiful 
as the common garden Anemone. The star-like 
flowers, which give it the name of Starry Wind¬ 
flower, are ruby, rosy-purple, rosy, or whitish, 
spring from the much dissected leaves in a 
charming way, and usually have a large white 
eye at the base, which contrasts agreeably with 
the gay or delicate colouration of the rest of the 
petals, and with the rich brownish-violet of the 
stamens and styles that occupy the centre of 
the flower. It m not so vigorous in constitution 
as the Poppy Anemone, and requires a little 
more care than that does ; but this will only 
make it the more interesting to all who love 
variety in their collections of hardy plants. It 
likes a sheltered yet warm position, a light, 
sandy, w*!!-drained soil, and seems to make little 
or no progress on heavy clay soils. Flowers in 
May ; height, 10 in. Propagated by division or 
by seeds. 

Anemone sylvestrls.—A free-growing 
and handsome species, partaking somewhat of 
the size and vigour of the Alpine or Japanese 
Anemone, and the neatness of habit and densely- 
blooming qualities of the dwarfer kinds. It 
;;rows vigorously on almost any soil, the hand¬ 
some, pure white flowers, as large as a crown 
piece, being freely produced over a mass of 
fresh green leaves. A native of Siberia, North 
Italy, Germany, and France, it is perfectly at 
borne in this country, should be grown wherever 
first-rate border flowers are appreciated. The 
aspect of the drooping unopened buds has 
suggested its English name—the Snowdrop 
Windflower. Flowers in April and May j pure 
white. Height, 1 ft to 15 in. Propagated 
roadily by division of root* 


4797.—Hesperosoordon lilacinum.— 
Having grown this plant now for many years, I 
have never found any kind of difficulty with it, 
save that of keeping it within any definite 
bounds, as it increases and throws offsets with 
extreme rapidity, in this respect much resem¬ 
bling Brodiaea grand i flora. As it starts into 
growth very early in the year, its grass is now 
in full vigour of growth, and should not be 
moved save by turning it out of a pot into open 
ground, where it may be left for good, as it is 
perfectly hardy. Every strong bulb will send 
up a strong wiry flower-stem about 2 |ft. in 
height, bearing an umbel of jude lilac flowers as 
soon as foliage disappears—W. E. G. 

4826. — Propagating Paris Daisies.— 
Paris Daisies or Marguerites may be propagated 
both by cuttings and by seed. Cuttings are the 
simplest way and the quickest. Almost at all 
times there will be found on the plants shoots 
of robust growth and somewhat in advance of 
the blooms ; these taken off to the length of 
3 in. or 4 in. make capital cuttings. Put them 
into 6-in. pots, 12 cuttings in a pot, and in 
fine sandy soil; place in a gentle bottom heat 
where there is no rank steam. At this season 
the cuttings should strike freely in almost any 
place, whether greenhouse, frame, or window. 

4812. —Treatment of Deutzlae.— The 
best way to get good compact Deutzia plants 
is to cut back the old stout wood fairly hard 
and turn out all the weak portions. When the 
robust shoots come up from the base of the 
plants pinch them at 1 ft. in length. This will 
prevent undue height. It is also desirable to 
turn the plants as soon as the bloom is over 
out into the open ground, water freely, and 
encourage strong growth. Here it will be stout 
and robust, ripen well, and when re-potted np 
in the autumn, will carry an abundanoe of 
bloom.—A. 

4815. — Basket Beds. —Rose Gloire de 
Dijon may do for the handle of a large bed 
basket, but you must not imagine anyone 
carrying a basket with a handle of thorns. 
There should be some regard to the unities 
even in such a matter as this. Any good 
spring blooming Clematis would thrive well 
upon wire-work ; so would a Jasmine or Honey¬ 
suckle, but these things are deciduous—it may 
be objectionable. For a margin nothing 
excel Ivy ; it is a permanent edging, and once 
established may last almost for years. The 
Japan Honeysuckle (Lonicera variegata) is also 
good for the purpose.—A. D. 

4811.—Plants for Cottage Garden.— 
We should recommend hardy Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, Pansies, Peeonies, Trolling euro- 
pens, rich yellow, Aubrietias, Arabis, Alyssum, 
garden Anemones, Daffodils, Japanese or autumn 
Anemones, double Daisies, white and red 
Pinks, Saxifrages of the mossy kind, Sedums 
to give dense patches of foliage of silver and 
green ; clumps of Scillas or Bluebells, and any 
similar hardy border plants. Many common 
hardy annuals should also thrive well, and in 
such a cool temperature bloom for a long time. 
Still, the best advice you can follow will be that 
of your own experience as picked up in the 
locality. It is very difficult to give advice for 
plants for all parts of the kingdom, especially 
where there may be local causes in operation 
to affect vegetation. Yours may be perhaps 
unusually bleak and cold, and if so, it is evi¬ 
dent that 'only plants which thrive in that 
locality will do in such a position. Look about 
and see what kinds stand the exposure, and 
get these as far as possible. At the same time, 
we can heartily recommend the thingB named 
above as being, as a rule, amongst the hardiest 
of our garden perennials.—A. D. 

4813. —Brompton Stock.— It is useless 
to attempt the impossible. If you want bright 
scarlet Stocks to flower this summer, get seed 
of the Giant Scarlet (Ten-week) and sow at once 
in a gentle heat. The Brompton will not bloom 
this year to please anyone. They are biennials, 
and cannot be induced to flower as annuals 
under any circumstances. With seed sown now 
in heat, the plants will, if put out early, 
develop great size, but will be for that reason 
all the less fit to stand a severe winter.—D. 

4813.—Brompton Stocks.—If sown now, the plants 
would just be coming into bloom late In autumn, when 
frost would probably keep the flowers from opening. 
This at least is my experience Sow in autumn and win* 
ter the plants in s frame,—A. K. 


THB OOMING WSBK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, May 16 to 21. 

Sowing the following sorts of Peas: Giant Emerald 
Marrow, British Queen, Ne Plus Ultra, and Omega. Pot¬ 
ting on large Tomatoes for fruiting in pots. Planting 
out a three light frame with Telegraph Cucumbers, and 
one with Green-fleshed Melons. Mulching late Straw¬ 
berries with chaff cut from stable-litter. Clearing off 
Broccoli stumps, manuring the ground, and getting it 
dug up for another crop. Sowing Canadian Wonder 
French Beans, and Early Snowball and Htrapdeaf Tur¬ 
nips. Planting out Celery. Potting on double Petunias 
and Tricolor Pelargoniums. Pricking off Celery and 
Broccoli planta Planting out Leeks in deep drills. Look¬ 
ing over Seakale beds and thinning out the crowns. Ty¬ 
ing up Brown Cos Lettuces to blanch. Weeding walks, 
and hoeing amongst all growing crops. Potting on Pelar¬ 
goniums of sorts for autumn and winter blooming. 
Pricking off Stocks, Asters, and double German Wall¬ 
flowers. Looking over the Asparagus beds regularly, 
and keeping them closely cut down. Nailing aud tying 
in' the young shoots on Rose walls, and washiug them 
where required with Quassia-chip water to kill green fly. 
Earthing up Potatoes that require it, and renovating the 
linings round manure frames. Sowing Early Horn Car¬ 
rots for drawing young. Planting out Early Dwarf 
Ulm Savoys. Looking over the Peach walls, disbudding 
the trees where required, picking off curled leaves, and 
keeping them welljsyringed to keep down insects. Sowing 
Mignonetto in pots. Planting out Pelargoniums, and 
other bedding plants; also Autumn Giant and Self-pro¬ 
tecting Cauliflower plants in deep drills. Thinning out 
Beet, Onions, Carrots, and Parsnips, and running the 
Dutch hoe between the drills. 

Flower Garden. 

Keep Grass neatly cut, and water any newly 
laid-down turf likely to suffer from drought; 
also freshly planted trees. Draw oat Dande¬ 
lions, Docks, and Daisies with their roots en¬ 
tire, while now, owing to their having a full 
crown of leaves, they can be readily detected 
and extracted. 

In wild or woodland gardens many interesting 
plants will be in flower, and hardy Ferns ana 
herbaceous plants will be 'pushing up new 
growths ; old dead leaves or stems may there¬ 
fore now be removed, and coarse-growing weeds 
forked up. Now, when beds and borders are 
filled, is a good time to plant any herbaceous 
plants that can be sparea for such positions. 
The strong-growing kinds of Phloxes, Delphin¬ 
iums, ana plants of similar habit are very ef¬ 
fective in the Bemi-wild portions of the garden ; 
and amongst plants remarkable for fine foliage 
or stately habit there are many that are better 
suited for snch places than for mixed borders. 
Bocconia cordata combines excellent foliage 
with large feathery Spiriea-like flowers ; several 
varieties of Bambusa withstand ordinary win¬ 
ters, and may now be planted with a good pros¬ 
pect of making an early growth, and getting 
it well matured before winter sets in ; and 
Acanthus latifolius and A. mollis, perfectly 
hardy plants, if planted out now will make fine 
clumps of beantiful foliage. The present is 
also a good time to oommenoe the outdoor cul¬ 
ture] of any plants that have hitherto been con¬ 
sidered greenhouse plants, as, for instance. 
Camellias, Azaleas, Chnsan Palms, Aralia Sie- 
boldi, Ac..; these if gradually hardened off, will 
be in good condition for planting in sheltered 
nooks and corners from which cold winds are 
excluded, while all the benefit of full sunlight 
to ripen the growth is utilised. 

Finish the sowing of all kinds of annuals in 
positions where they are to flower, and let any 
biennials, such as Sweet Williams, Canterbury 
Bells, Foxgloves, Dianthns, Myosotis, Ac., in 
seed-beds De pricked off into misery beds as 
soon as strong enough to handle. Any Gladio¬ 
lus bulbs or Dahlia roots not yet planted should 
be attended to without delay. The miniature 
bouquet or Pompone Dahlias are very pretty 
for beds or borders, and also for furnishing cut 
flowers. The old bine Salvia patens, too, should 
not be neglected ; it makes a beautiful bed 
mixed with the straw-coloured Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis. The main Btock of Calceolarias 
may now be put out. 

Where flower beds are filled in winter with 
dwarf shrubs, it is advisable to let the edgings 
consist as much of hardy plants as possible, m 
order that as the tender plants get cut by frosts 
they may be gradually replaced by weather¬ 
proof subjects. In this way a general simul¬ 
taneous clearance, the bane of modern flower 
gardening, is avoided, and a gradual transition 
from season to season is the result. 

In the case of Coniferae now making their 
growth, see that there are no rival leaders rob¬ 
bing the main one ; or if any mishap befalls that 
one select the next strongest, ana stop all the 
others round it j it is surprising how soon a side 
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shoot will straighten up and take the lead if all 
competitors are checked while it is yet soft and 
pliable. Squirrels sometimes do much mischief 
to choice trees by eating off their leaders either 
for food or mischief. Roses out-of-doors are now 
tronbled with fly, and vigorous measures as re¬ 
gards dipping, dusting, and washing must be 
daily resorted to ; hand-picking of grubs and 
caterpillars must also receive attention. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— The 
earliest-flowering plants of Ixoras and Bougain¬ 
villea glabra may again be started into growth 
as soon as their beauty is over. Give them a 
good top-dressing of rich fibrous material, a 
high temperature, and plenty of atmospheric 
moisture, when they will quickly make fresh 
growth, which will, when gradually hardened, 
lurnish a second display of blossom. Keep all 
kinds of fine-foliaged plants well nourished at 
the root during the present and next month. 
The greater part of these are moisture-loving 
subjects; and any deficiency in that respect, 
either in the atmosphere or at the root, will be 
detrimental to them. Attend regularly to stop¬ 
ping and tying soft-wooded plants, and keep 
every plant free from insect pests. The earliest- 
started Epacrises and soft-wooded Ericas should 
now be removed to a cool pit, where they will en¬ 
joy the morning sun up to 10 a.m. Syringe them 
freely during bright weather, and damp the 
walls and floor of the pit frequently, so as to 
keep the atmosphere cool and moist. Early- 
forced Azaleas that have made good growth, and 
that are now set with bloom, must be gradually 
inured to cool treatment, preparatory to being 
removed to shady positions outside. A few of 
each kind of the hardier fine-foliaged plants 
shonid now be potted on for conservatory 
decoration at the end of the summer. The best 
for this purpose are Zea japonica variegata, 
Arundo Donax variegata, Ferdinanda eminens, 
Melianthus major, Ricdnus Gibsoni, &c. Give 
them a liberal root-run in rich fibrous compost 
and abundant supplies of water. A deep cool 
pit will be the most suitable place in which to 
grow them during the early summer months. 
A good sowing of dwarf Scabious should now be 
made in 8£-in. pots. After sowing, place the 
pots in a cold frame, and gradually mure the 
young seedlings when up to full exposure during 
the summer. Plunge the pots, when outside, 
and never allow them to suffer from want of 
water. Attend regularly to pricking out and 
potting on Celosias, Balsams, Primulas, and all 
annual plants. 

Fruit. 

Strawberries will soon be in full blossom, 
and should, be mulched and if dry watered forth¬ 
with, as a severe check from drought at the 
preseat critical stage would render the blossoms 
abortive. If for exhibition or any other special 
purpose extra fine fruit be desired, the flower 
stems ought to bo thinned out now, and the 
fruit also as soon as set. Make new plantations 
with the plants that have been forced. This 
mode of renewing beds we have practised for 
years, and by it have invariably had fine and 
heavy crops of fruit the following year. They 
are allowed to remain a second year only, and 
a3 soon as they have fruited are trenched in, or 
else spaded off, and the ground cropped with 
Broccoli. It will therefore be seen that by this 
plan of culture half of the plots require renewal 
each year. Deep trenching and high manuring, 
plenty of space—30 in. from plant to plant each 
way—firm planting, and abundant supplies of 
water are the essentials of good culture ; when 
planting out loosen the matted roots with a 
blunt stick, and pick off all old fruit stems and 
runners. 

Cherries. —As a preventive against insects, 
syringe the trees once a week with soap-suds ; 
but if a lodgment of black aphis—the most 
difficult to destroy—has been made, more 
radical measures will be necessary ; in such case 
Tobacco water or Tobacco powder will prove 
the more effective means of riddance. Green 
fly is never difficult to destroy, and but rarely 
puts in an appearance if the trees are occasion¬ 
ally syringed with soapy water. Other insect 
pests that are likely now to be troublesome are 
the Apricot grub and Gooseberry caterpillar j 
for the former there is virtually no remedy 
except to pick them off, or destroy them by 
pinohing the leaf in whioh they wrap them* 
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selves ; and for the latter, fresh slaked lime 
sprinkled thinly over the bushes, and more 
thickly on the ground, soon expels them. 

The disbudding of Peaches and Nectarines 
should now be completed ; blistered leaves and 
badly blighted shoots should be picked off, and 
the others laid in with Hazel or Privet twigs, 
secured by the training wires or between the 
branches. The side or what are generally called 
sub-laterals of the new shoots should be per¬ 
sistently stopped by pinching, and the same 
must be done in the case of any main shoots 
that are taking the lead at the risk of an un¬ 
even development of wood over all portions of 
the tree. 

Wall-trained Plums and Pears are also ready 
for pinching, but the foliage affords euch 
excellent protection to the fruit that, pending 
the uncertainty of the weather, it will be 
desirable to stop but few, and remove but little 
of the breastwnod at present; so a few of the 
more forward only should yet be operated on. 
A good washing with the garden engine would 
do immense good by removing the remains of 
flowers and common spiders’ webs. 

Gooseberry and Currant cuttings 
should be looked over for the purpose of rubbing 
off the buds at the base, in order to ensure 
stems free frem suckers, and if bushy trees are 
desired, stop the new growths when about 4 in. 
long. Any that may be intended for furnishing 
north walls should be allowed to grow on in 
cordon fashion ; that is, retain the leaders and 
stop only the Bide shoots. 

Vegetables. 

Thinning Crops. —In thinning such crops 
as Turnips and Carrots, too many should not be 
removed ; for, as soon as they are large enough 
for use, a portion all over the beds may be 
gathered, which will give more room to those 
left to increase in size. Early Carrots, 4 in. 
apart at the first thinning, will have space 
enough. Thin out the early crops of Spinach, 
leaving the plants C in. apart. 

Peas. —Peas for late use should now be 
sown. The most open position in the garden 
should be chosen, and if the rows are at long 
distances, say 36 ft. apart, with the intervals 
occupied Dy some low-growiDg crop, a better 
chance will be afforded them of being benefited 
by the wind, which is unfavourable to mildew. 
The ground should be well and deeply manured, 
so that the roots may have plenty to sustain 
them through intervals of dry weather; they 
should also De sown thinly. By attending to 
these matters, and never allowing them to want 
water, which should be so applied as to moisten 
the soil as far as the roots extend, Peas may be 
had late, when, with some, they are held as 
much in estimation as the earliest crops. For 
the latest crops many advise the small early 
sorts to be sown, but these are often not satis¬ 
factory, as they produce little, and often come 
in prematurely. Any approved tall kind, such 
as Emperor of the Marrows or Ne Plus Ultra, 
will be found to succeed the best. 

Onions. —Where large mild Onions are 
required for cooking, these can only be got by 
giving them sufficient room. They should at 
once be thinned out 8 in. or 9 in. apart, and if 
the soil was not sufficiently rich at the time of 
sowing the produce will be as much larger if it 
now receives a sprinkling of guano and soot, 
mixed in equal proportions. Delicate flavoured 
Onions are much esteemed forculinary purposes; 
but, unless they are grown freely in soil well 
enriched, they cannot be had. These remarks 
refer to Onions sown last autumn. 

Vegetable Marrows.— If the weather 
be warm, these may now be put out in the 
open ground. See that the plants are thoroughly 
prepared by gradually hardening in a cold 
frame, with plenty of air previously, or they 
will be some time before they make any pro¬ 
gress. If hand-lights can he placed ^over them 
for a fortnight it will much accelerate their 
growth, tilting them from the opposite side to 
which the wind blows in the daytime, and clos¬ 
ing down at night. The ground should be 
made very rich for quick, rank growing plants 
of this description. Sow more seeds iu a hot¬ 
bed, Vinery, or greenhouse for planting out 
next month. 

Tomatoes should now be placed in a cold 
frame with plenty of air during the day, so as 
to hare them well hardened before planting j 


where they are turned out whilst in a tender 
state, even if the ensuing weather be fine, they 
frequently remain dormant for two or three 
weeks, w'hich seriously interferes with the 
quantity of produce, as if the growth be at all 
checked, most of the warm weather is over 
before the first fruits are ripe. 

Garden Mouse - trap. — More than 
twenty years ago I had a garden partly sur¬ 
rounded by woods; consequently we were 
greatly troubled with mice, which made sad 
havoc with newly-sown Peas and other seeds. 
The accompanying is a representation of the 
trap which I employed for their destruction, 
and which was eminently successful, for we 
trapped them by hundreds. I instructed the 
potter to make me a number of glazed pots 
about the size of a 24-in. pot, but 2 in. or 3 in. 
deeper. There were four projections on tho 
upper edge, as shown in the sketch, each pair 
being placed l&in. apart. The pots were only 
glazed inside. The rest of the apparatus con¬ 
sisted of a round stick £ in. in diameter, on the 
centre of which was fixed a turned wooden 



Garden Mouse-trap. 


roller 3in. in diameter and fin. thick; the 
round stick, being 5 in. longer than the diameter 
of the pot, projected 2£ in. over its outside each 
way. Four or five baits were fastened on the 
edge of the roller with tin-tacks ; the baits con¬ 
sisted of either cheese or bacon-rind, or garden 
Beans. Thus baited, the stick was laid between 
the projections on the rim of the pot, with the 
roller exactly in the centre. The pots were 
half-filled with water and sunk in the soil, so 
that the stick, when in position, cleared the 
ground about one-eight of an inch. A mouse 
endeavouring to get at the bait has to travel 
along tho stick to the roller, but cannot reach 
the bait without rising on the roller; when it 
does this roller revolves, the mouse loses its 
balance, and is precipitated into the water, 
leaving the trap ready set for others to follow. 
The dead mice should be taken out every 
morning and the roller removed to be replaced 
in the evening, for birds sometimes dislodge 
the baits during the day. A little more water 
must be put in the pots as required. As many 
as nineteen mice have been drowned in one of 
these pots in a single night.—A. W. 

The Plague of Rabbits. —We have 
lately passed through one of the most liberally 
planted gardens in England, and were once 
more surprised at the patience which endures 
that so much money should be spent on trees, 
and shrubs, and plants to be so quickly de¬ 
stroyed by these creatures—Conifers, Pinks, 
Carnations, Aucubas, Chestnuts, and scores of 
beautiful plants in every direction mutilated, 
nibbled, and killed ! Some precaution ought t? 
be taken in all our large gardens against this 
needless destruction. In these placas there is 
space enough for these pests to pursue their 
destructive ways upon the farm or the woods 
without letting them run riot on the choicer 
contents of the garden. Some of the Conifers 
we saw in this case were very expensive and 
choice. The gardener should be protected from 
his enemies. There can be no good reason for 
cultivating nine-pennyworth of rabbit in lieu of 
ten shillings’ worth of damage. Not only trees 
and shrubs are destroyed, but many flowers are 
eaten up—in fact, few flowers can be found 
which are not liable to destruction by rabbits. 
We have seen so much damage done, oven in 
the face of some care in precautions, that we 
appeal to our readers to free the garden, plea¬ 
sure ground, and choice plantations from the 
plague of rabbits. Many places are almost 
alive with them. The gardener has a good deal 
to fight against in bad seasons, with diminished 
help in many cases ; and it is cruel to him that 
what he produces, and what he has the care 
of, shonid be destroyed or hopelessly disfigured < 
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RHUBARB CULTURE. 

Rhubarb will grow on many kinds of soil, but 
the richer and deeper they are the finer will be 
its quality and the larger its size. The 
situation should also be moderately dry, or 
made so by drainage. It will grow in clay, 
peat, or the bog-earth of the Fens. Perhaps, 
had it a choice, it would elect, like most other 
garden plants, a turfy loam, leaning to clay 
rather tnan sand. When the leaves get fairly 
into growth, it needs some strong stimulant to 
keep them going. The larger the leaves of one 
season the stronger will be the crown for the 
next ; hence the importance of rich feeding all 
through the growing season. It is a good plan 
in small gardens to plant Rhubarb near the 
depot for house sewage, so that it may be 
nourished with strong waters as well as rich 
solid manure ; 4 ft. at least of a rich root-run 
should be provided for it. For new plantations 
the ground should be thoroughly trenched, and 
the manure carefully incorporated with it. Its 
productive force should be kept up afterwards 
by an annual dressing of manure. 

Scarcely any plant is more easily increased 
and multiplied than Rhubarb ; plants of two 
or more years old seed freely if permitted to do 
so. Unless seed be required, however, they 
should not be allowed to do so, as seed-bearing 
weakens the crowns. The seeds ripen about the 
end of September, and may be sown at once in 
shallow drills 3 ft. apart, or they may 
be sown in February. As soon as they are well 
up, thin the plants to 18 in. or 3 ft. asunder, 
according to tne size of the plant and the in¬ 
tention of the cultivator. If intended to remain 
where they are, 1 yard apart is close enough 
indeed, too close for the Victoria variety. Some, 
however, prefer rows 2 ft. apart, and thinning 
the plants 1 ft. only the first season ; then in 
the October or February following fresh ground 
is prepared, and the Victoria transplanted at 
distances of from 4 ft. to 6. ft. by 4 ft., and the 
Defiance 3 ft. by 18 in. or 2 ft. The best plan 
is to sow Rhubarb where it is to remain, as it 
forms immense roots that are easily broken, 
and to break is to injure more or less. Never 
theless a very common way of propagating 
Rhubarb is by root division. The huge stool or 
fleshy root is sliced into as many portions as 
there are crowns to it with a sharp knife or 
spade, and each slice forms a new plant. This 
is rather a barbarous mode of increase. 

Gathering Rhubarb and when to cease are 
operations which require more attention than 
they generally receive. In gathering, the 
proper method is to give the leaf-stalk a twist 
outward, and a sudden jerk down at the same 
moment. From want of attention to this, many 
tear off the crown with the base of the leaf¬ 
stalk. Again, too many leaves should not be 
gathered at once. If a plant has only a dozen 
leaves, do not gather more than six of 
them, and let these be the lowest. As to the 
age of the stalk, that depends a good deal upon 
taste. Some prefer Rhubarb when the leaves 
are freshly unrolled, others when they are half- 

8 own, and others when they are fully grown. 

f course there is great waste if the stalks be 
gathered before they have reached their full 
length. I think Rhubarb is at its best just 
when the leaf has reached full size. It can 
hardly be too old for preserving, and is seldom 
gathered till the end of August for that pur- 

g )se. As to the time of ceasing to gather 
hubarb, it should certainly be not later than 
August if the gathering is to be annual. This 
leaves but little time for the last leaves to ripen 
a crop of good crowns for the next year’s crop, 
all the leaves removed have doubtless been i 
loss to the plant; they did much to weaken it 
and nothing to strengthen it; it is only the 
leaves left on that recoup it for its loss in those 
taken off. Hence the importance of rich food 
to replenish the plant, and time for the matura¬ 
tion of the later growth ; and I need hardly add 
that no weed must be permitted to grow at the 
expense of the Rhubarb plants. Grown as here 
briefly set forth, perhaps no crop yields a heavier 
or more profitable return than Rhubarb. 

T. F. 

Fennel. —The Common Fennel (Foeniculum 
vulgare) is a vigorous perennial plant, a nativ 
of Central and Southern European f 


the Mediterranean regions, and naturalised in 
England, where it is sometimes found in chalky 
spots. According to the soil and climate the 
Common Fennel rises to the height of from 3 
ft. to 6 ft., its smooth tubular stem bearing 
elegantly-cut leaves and yellow flowers in 
summer. In spite of its very strong odour, 
however, it has long been cultivated in gardens 
on account of its leaves being sometimes used 
in sauce and for garnishing dishes. Oil obtained 
from the seed is very sweet-scented and well 
known in perfumery, and the seed itself is 
largely used by chemists, confectioners, and 
others ; consequently, the cultivation of this 
plant is carried on extensively in the south of 
Europe. It is easily propagated by offsets in 
the spring, by division of the large roots, or by 
seeds, the latter being by far the best way; but 
the plant will very quickly spread if allowed to 
bear seed, therefore it should be treated as a 
perennial, and the flower-stalks cut down as 
soon as they appear ; the stools must be pro¬ 
tected against sharp frost. A variety called 
Sweet Fennel in England, Finocchio in Italy, 
deserves a special notice as a vegetable. The 
habit and colour of the plant are the same as 
those of the common sort, but the stalks do not 
attain more than 3 ft. in height, and have a 
large, dilated, bulb-like growth, just above the 
ground, which constitutes the edible portion of 
the plant when blanched, and at every branch¬ 
ing point on the stems appear similar fleshy 
knots, but smaller and useless. Between the 
Finocchio and the Common Fennel several inter- 
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mediate sorts are cultivated in Italy for the 

same purpose, but they are all of inferior 
quality to the true Finocchio. It is such a 
favourite in the south of Italy, at Naples, and 
in Sicily, that among both rich and poor it is in 
daily use on every table ; and during the sum 
mer a dinner would not be considered complete 
without the Finocchio. Strange to say, how¬ 
ever, in the north of Italy the Sweet Fennel is 
almost unknown ; people not used to that vege¬ 
table have a strong dislike to it at the first trial 
on account of its pungent smell and taste, but 
after a short time a relish for it is acquired. 
When the plant is ready for use all the leaves 
are cut back to the blanched part, and the stool 
taken up, well washed, cleaned, and divided 
into four parts ; the scales can then be eaten 
either in their raw state with salt and pepper, 
with meat alone, in salad, or mixed with salad 
with oil, salt, vinegar, and pepper like Arti¬ 
choke, or as a sauce for fish, for flavouring soup, 
for pickling, &c.; but it is most generally eaten 
with salt and pepper at dessert. Its cultivation 
presents no difficulty, a light, rich soil being 
selected and divided in ridges 1£ ft. wide and 
4 ft. deep. The seed is sown in March, in drills 
1 in. deep ; when once established the young 
plants are thinned 1 ft. apart, kept free from 
weeds, and freely watered (irrigated if possible) 
during dry weather. The plants having attained 
their full development are earthed up about £ ft. 
high ; a fortnight after the baBe of the stalks 
be blanched and become sufficiently tender 


for use three months after sowing. Subsequent 
sowings are made until July to keep up a 
successional supply all through the summer. 

To have this vegetable finely flavoured and as 
tender as possible it must be grown very 
quickly, consequently it cannot be grown to 
perfection in the open ground in England on 
account of the cold and wet climate ; it may, 
however, be sown in a hotbed and transplanted 
under glass until the hot weather set in, when 
it may be transferred to the open ground with 
every probability of a successful growth. It is 
very seldom transplanted in Italy, where it is 
treated as an annual, though a perennial. The 
seed retains its vitality for from three to five 
years, and must be gathered and imported from 
the Continent. 

Brooooli in Succession.— The following 
kinds, if true to name, will give a good succes¬ 
sion of compact: white heads from November 
until June: Snow’s Winter White, Veitch’s 
Early White, Dilcock’s Bride, and Cattell s 
Eclipse. Some of the latter should be planted 
on a north border, to make them as late as possi¬ 
ble, and should be succeeded by Walcheren 
Cauliflower, which, sown at the end of August 
or beginning of September, and wintered under 
hand-lights or frames, would come into use at 
the end of May and throughout June. These 
should again be succeeded - 4 by Walcheren and 
Antumn Giant; sown on a slight hotbed in 
February, the Walcheren would be in throughout 
July, followed by Autumn Giant through August 
and September, and both would be succeeded 
by the same sorts sown early in April, which 
would laBt until Snow’s Winter White came in, 
tlius keeping up a good supply the whole year, 
unless destroyed by severe frost. 

The Sugar Pea. —I would direct the at¬ 
tention of my fellow-cultivators to the excellent 
Pea, known in France as the Mangetout, and in 
Italy as the Wrinkled Pea, in allusion to its 
corrugated aspect when dried. The peculiarity 
of the Sugar Pea, as this variety is called in 
England, is, that the entire pod, if strung like 
a French Bean, is quite tender and eatable. It 
is, therefore, much better adapted to the limited 
space of a cottager’s garden than those varieties, 
of which more than half must go the dust heap. 
The pod, when fit for eating, is of a large size, 
sometimes 3i in. or 4 in. long, by 1 in. or more 
wide. It is rather undulating in outline and 
flattened, the Peas lying at some distance from 
each other. It is also very brittle and juicy, 
showing but little thread at the juncture of the 
two shells of the pod. When fully ripe the Pea 
itself is large, rough, of a full brown colour and 
lather velvety aspect. In style of growth they 
resemble somewhat a giant Marrowfat. The 
Sugar Pea is by no means delicate, and requires 
no special treatment; it may be sown like the 
other kinds, from February to the end of July, 
in rows about 4 ft. apart. The space between 
the rows may be economised by sowing Spinach, 
Lettuce, Land-cress, Radishes, or any similar 
low-growing crop. To dress these Sugar Peas 
for the table, it is only necessary to remove 
the tip and the stalk of the pod ; strings will 
seldom be found unless the pods have been 
allowed to get too old. After having been 
boiled in good soft water, to which a spray of 
Mint and a little salt have been added, until 
quite tender, they must be strained to remove 
water, and served plain if the eaters belong to 
the rigid “ plain food ” school, or mixed with 
butter and grated cheese, like Asparagus, or, 
better still, stirred in with the Potatoes in 
making an Irish stew. I have bought the Sugar 
Pea on several occasions from nurserymen in 
and about London.—I. 


Cutting Asparagus.— The cutting of the 
heads may be continued up to the last week of 
June, provided some heads be allowed to grow 
—say two or three from each crown at the end 
of May or beginning of June, confining the cut¬ 
ting to those that start from the crown after 
the two or three shoots to each have been 
secured.—B. 

Cobbett s Indian Corn —As I believe 
I have the true Cobbett’s Corn, and grow it for 
breakfast use every year, I shall be glad to 
supply the seed to anyone who will apply to 
me. — F. F., Maylis Court , Ringwood. 

Keeping Mice off Peas.— It may be 
useful to those who are now planting Peas to 
khow that the most efficaceous plan of keep* 
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ing them from mice is soaking them in bitters 
—say bitter Aloes or Gentian. They do not 
affect the taste of the Peas, or in any way in¬ 
jure their growth.—R. M. 

4818.— Slugs and Vegetables. —The 
destruction of slugs, be they ever so small, 
should not be difficult if liming be repeated 
and an occasional dressing of soot be given. 
Lime should be fresh slaked and, indeed, 
almost hot when applied, but it should be dis¬ 
tributed thinly and in a floury state. It is 
further needful to apply the lime or soot late in 
the evening, when the slugs are out in search of 
food. If their slimy bodies are once enveloped 
in the minute caustic particles it will settle 
them effectually. Follow up the liming every 
second or third evening or after each shower if 
it be rainy. 

4771. -Seakale Damping.— Snails and the Turnip 
fly or beetle are the worst enemies to young Seakale 
plants, and wood ashes, lime, and soot frequently dusted 
over them early in the morning are the best remedies. 
It sometimes saves trouble to bow the seeds under gla-s 
in a gentle hotbed and transplanted to the open ground 
when hardened off. 

4803. —Cauliflowers Damping off— Cauliflowers 
usually damp off because they are sown too thick, and 
are k**pt in the seed beds too long ; and they oiten damp 
off alter transplantation from inherent weakness arising 
rora the same cause. 

4777.—Mushrooms in Wine-cellar.— A wine- 
cellar is a very good place to grow Mushrooms in. To 
make a bed of the size stated and of sufficient thickness 
to ret«in the heat will require about four good barrow¬ 
fuls of fermented horse dung, from which the long straw 
has been shaken. Alxmt four bricks of spawn will be 
ample. The bed should ho made as firm as possible, and 
when the heat has become steady at 75° or so break up 
the spawn in pieces about as large as pigeon's eggs And 
bury them Just beneath the surface of the manure 0 in 
apart. When the white threads of the spawn are run¬ 
ning freely place 1$ in. of fresh loamy soil all over the 
l>*d and beat down firm with the back of the spade. Re¬ 
gulate the temperature of the bed by coverings of litter. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS. 
Tick reason why basket plants are so seldom 
seen in good condition in amateuis’ greenhouses 
is, I think, because the growers are not ac¬ 
quainted with the best and most suitable sub¬ 
jects for the purpose, and then again the plants 
are apt, through not being immediately under 
the eye, to get neglected in the matter of 
watering. All suspended baskets should be so 
fixed as to allow of their being easily examined, 
and this cannot well be done when the labour 
of mounting upon a pair of steps is involved each 
time that the grower wishes to ascertain the 
state of the soil. A small pulley fixed in the 
rafter entirely obviates this difficulty, as by a 
strong piece of cord being attached to the chain 
of the basket and passed through the pulley, the 
basket may be lowered easily at the will of the 
operator. A plant in a basket leads an entirely 
different life from one in a pot. The facility 
afforded for the free exit of superfluous moisture 
entirely obviates all danger of stagnation at the 
roots, but it exposes the plant to that of suffering 
from want of the sustaining fluid. The mass 
of earth containing tho roots swinging high and 
dry in mid-air dries out in much less time than 
that in a pot on the stage below, and continually 
demands constant attention with the water-pot; 
in fact, the soil should never become dry. Very 
often the reverse of this is the case ; the sup¬ 
plies of water given are few and far between, 
so that where there should be beauty and 
luxuriance there is nothing to be seen but 
meagre foliage and stunted blooms. 

Filling the Baskets. — The baskets 
should not be too large. For a small structure 
they should not exceed 12 in. in diameter, and 
in many cases 9 in. would be enough. It is 
also a mistake to cram too manv subjects into 
the same basket; generally speaking, one kind 
of plant is enough, although there are cases 
where a fringe of some dwarfer subject is ad¬ 
missible, and sometimes, as when baskets are 
made up in the summer of free-growing plant?, 
a jndicuous mixture will, by its variety of form 
and colour, prove effective and pleasing. Com¬ 
mence by lining the basket with moss, and 
then a few pieces of crock in the bottom, 
finishing off with some lumpy peat or 
loam as the case may be. On this lay 
some finer material, and then place some 
more lumps round the outside, adding 
more compost, which, by-the-bye, should be 


sandy, and so on till the basket is filled to 
within 2 in. of the rim. Press the lumps placed 
round the outside of the basket very firmly 
together, whioh will prevent the finer particles 
of the oompost employed from working out 
through the Moss. The compost itself will, of 
course, have to be varied according to the 
nature and requirements of the plants employed, 
but in all cases take care that; it is free and 
somewhat lumpy. When the soil is fine it is 
apt to come together too closely, and, forming a 
firm surface, the water cannot enter ?o freely as 
should be, much of it running off or through the 
meshes of the wire-work, the roots getting but 
little. The present is an excellent time for 
planting the baskets, as they will, if carefully 
tended throughout the summer, get well estab¬ 
lished and become ornamental by the winter. 
The following are a few of the best and most 
telling subjects that can be employed for this 
purpose. They are selected on account of their 
distinct character and easy culture :— 

The True Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
Caoillus-veneris) is an excellent basket Fern, 
ana when it is well managed makes a very 
pleasing subject. A good way to grow this 
plant is to plant it in the ordinary way in a 
small basket, and when the surface soil is * 


good cultural care. About every two years it 
requires reviving, which is easily done by taking 
off young shoots in spring, and dibbling them in 
free sandy loam and peat, affording some little 
heat to give them a start. It requires & tem¬ 
perature of 50 3 to 55° in the winter, and 
thrives admirably in a warm room. 

Ivy-leaved Geranium LElegante.— 
Here we have a plant which cannot hardly be 
too highly praised for our present purpose. It 
is pretty and constantly variegated, bears a 
profusion of large delicately coloured flowers, 
and will grow to great perfection in any 
draughty, exposed situation. Not only is this 
the case, but it will last for years in good con¬ 
dition without needing repotting, a little weak 
manure water during the growing season being 
all that is required to maintain it in a healthy 
effective condition. This plant is far too little 
grown by amateurs, but all who once grew it 
would be charmed with it, being so effective and 
easily grown. All the Ivy-leaved Geraniums 
make good basket plants. They love the sun, 
and flourish when fully exposed to its influence 
under glass, and thrive in a cool apartment, 
but not in close confinement, loving a free cir¬ 
culation of air when growing, and perfect rest 
in the winter 



Basket of Ferns and Fine-leaved Plants. 


covered with its creeping rhizomes, just bend a j 
few pieces of wire over them from one edge of 
the basket to the other to keep all in place, and 
then turn the basket upside down. The creep¬ 
ing stems will then work through the soil, and 
eventually clothe the whole outside of the basket 
with foliage. Other good Ferns are to be found 
in Davallia dissecta and bullata, which have 
finely divided foliage and creeping stems, Nipho- 
bolus Lingua, and Goniophlebiutn subauricula- 
tum. 

Panicum variegatum.— This is a pretty 
little variegated plant, suitable either for 
forming a basket alone or for being employed 
with other subjects. When any erect-growing 
plant, such as a Dracajna, is used for the centre 
of the basket, the Panicum may be used with 
good effect to form a fringe to it. The varie¬ 
gation is distinct and constant, and the foliage, 
drooping down over the sides of the basket, 
completely hides it, and produces a very happy 
effect. 

Tradesoantia zebrina.— There is some- 
thing very rich and attractive about a well- 
grown plant of this Tradescantia, and when it j 
droops down and forms, as it will do when cared 
for, a dense curtain of beautifully-marked 
foliage, the effect is so good that one is ready to J 
admit that this old plant is one of the mo«t 
pleasing in cultivation, and is k well worthy of 


TropaBOlums. —The winter-flowering sec¬ 
tion of these make excellent subjects for basket 
culture, and where large receptacles have to be 
filled they will be found of great service. They 
should be planted in the summer, so as to get 
well established by the winter. Being of free 
growth, they will soon cover th e basket from view, 
and will, by reason of their numerous brilliant 
flowers, create a striking effect all through the 
winter, but especially in early spring when the 
sun has acquired sufficient force to impart 
strength to tne foliage, and caase the free pro¬ 
duction of bright-hued flowers. A rich free 
compost is needful for these, and they require a 
little stimulus at the turn of the year ; in fact, 
as soon as the bright days come administer weak 
liquid manure several times a week, or the foliage 
will turn yellow. 

EpiphyHums.— For a warm structure, 
where a temperature of 50° to 55° can be main¬ 
tained, these bright winter-flowering plants are 
very useful. For this purpose, it is not necessary 
nor even desirable to graft them ; by dibbling 
strong shoots round the edge of the basket, an 
excellent effect will be obtained. Use soil of a 
fibrous sandy nature, say loam and leaf-mould 
iw equal proportions, adding to it a little crushed 
charcoal, for free drainage is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the case of these fine winter flowering 
subjects. 
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The Moneywort.— This forms an elegant 
basket plant for a cold structure. The foliage 
is dense and lustrous, and the flowers, which are 
golden yellow, are so freely produced as to 
render it a conspicuous object when in bloom. 
It requires a rich soil and abundance of water 
when, growing. There is a golden-leaved 
variety very pretty, and equally suitable for 
basket work. 


4802.— Marechal Niel Bose in Green¬ 
house. —It would have been better had you 
cut back the long shoots on your Marshal 
Niel Rose to 6 ft. instead of leaving 10 ft. to 
12 ft. in length. They will inevitably break at 
the highest Duds, and leave the lower ones dor¬ 
mant. This Rose is almost useless unless it is 
induced to make strong growth yearly. When 
once the wood gets thin the flowers are of 
little value. It is very possible that the intense 
frost of the winter is now telling upon the old 
foliage, and causing it to drop. If this is the 
cause, the roots are not in fault; but if you 
know that the frost did not get at the Rose, then 
it is possible that the roots want more moisture. 
Give in any case a liberal soaking of liquid 
manure occasionally, as the plant is a gross 
feeder. If troubled with aphis do not be afraid 
to give the plant a good smoking. 

4828.— Hoy a oaraosa.— It is quite pos¬ 
sible your plant has had too much water during 
the winter. Three years ago I came into 
possession of a plant exactly in the same 
condition ae you describe yours to be. I tapped 
the pot and found it sounded very solid. I 
concluded there was something the matter with 
the roots, therefore I turned the plant out of 
the pot, and found the drainage blocked and the 
soil sodden, and a number of the roots rotten. 
I removed the gi eater part of the soil, got a 
clean pot one size smaller than the one it came 
out of, and repotted it, using two, parts good 
turfy loam, one part peat, a little old mortar 
broken up small, and a dash of coarse silver 
sand. I then plunged it in bottom heat for a 
time, and the plant is now doing well, and 
showing a nice lot of flower.— G. C. 

4747.—Pruning Deutziag.—I should not advise 
all the old wood to be removed, as it supplies the new 
growth for next season, but just out back all the shoots 
about 2 in. or 3. in.— W. A. G. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Plumbago oapensis. — This is a little 
known, bat extremely elegant and desirable 
plant. It is generally treated as a green¬ 
house subject, but we have proved that it will 
do well in a sitting-room window almost any¬ 
where. A plant costs about half-a-crown at a 
nursery, though small ones can sometimes be 
had for less. Spring is the best time to pur¬ 
chase. If the pot is full of roots, and the 
plant just shooting out into growth, as it 
should be, shift it, if in a 3-in. pot, into 5- 
in. or 6-in. or if in a 5-in., into 7-in., using 
two parts loam, and one each of leaf soil ana 
sandy peat, plenty of sand and no manure. 
Give good drainage and pot firmly, ramming the 
soil all round the old ball with a piece of lath. 
When rooted out give plenty of water, and 
sprinkle or syringe overhead occasionally. 
Stop all strong shoots when they have grown 
about 1 ft. up to the middle of June ; if stopped 
later, the flowers will be few. Train the 
shoots, which are rather long and straggling, 
either ont into a large flat trellis, or tie to 
strings or wires up the centre or sides of the 
window. A very good plan m to stick three 
or four neat stakes round the sides of the 
pot, and train the shoots round and round, 
gradually ascending as well. The plant will 
flower in August or September. It needs plenty 
of light ana air. When flowering is over, 
shorten back all the long shoots to about half 
their length, and keep dryish through the win¬ 
ter. In spring when the plant shows signs of 
growth, cut back all shoots to 2 in. or 3 in. 
from the old wood, and when started again 
repot. Guttings of side shoots 3 iii. Tong 
taken off in June or July, and inserted in 
pots in very sandy soil, will root readily 
under a bell-glass. 

Spir&a japonica.— This is a very elegant 
plants with deeply out Fern-like foliage and 


spikes of small white flowers in spring, after the 
style of the common Meadow Sweet, to which I 
it is a near relation. This plant requires good 
sandy loam and abundance of water when in 
growth, like the Arum Lily. It is well to set 
the pot in a saucer of water when in flower in 
warm weather, as it should never get dry. Like 
the Arum, too, this plant is far better planted 
out in the open air in summer after the flowers 
are over. Turn out of the pots, dividing the 
roots if necessary, into a sunny border of deep, 
rich soil, and give good soakings of water in dry 
weather all through the summer. The Spiraea 
is hardy, and need not be taken up in autumn, 
though this may be done if desired early j but 
for spring blooming it is quite soon enough to 
take up and pot in 5-in. pots in January or 
February. When potted, take the plants to a 
greenhouse, frame, or window (inside) ; do not 
give much water till it begins to grow, then 
afford plenty, and give liquid manure as well 
when the flower-buds appear. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the plants begin to grow in 
March and flower in May, but they may be had 
much earlier by forcing. 

Stocks. —These are very sweet and pretty 
for the window or balcony. Instructions for 
rearing these will be found on p. 512, Vol. II. 
Proceed as directed there, aud when strong 
enough—about 3 in. high—plant out 6 in. or 8 
in apart in the boxes. They may be also 
pricked out singly into 6-in. pots,, or into 3-in., 
and shifted, but it is rather a difficult matter 
to grow good plants in pots. To do them well 
they should be plunged, and cold frames are 
best to grow them in. 

Verbenas will only be planted ont in 
boxes, when, if allowed to ramble and droop 
over the sides, or neatly pegged down, they will 
look very pretty. For directions see p. 512, 
Vol. II. The varieties montana, teucrioides, 
and venosa are suitable for growing in boxes, 
well as the ordinary kinds. 

Finally, we would call the attention of all 
window gardeners to the following rules :— 

1. Always get good, strong, healthy plants to 
start with, and keep them in health by giving 
them good Boil—something that they can obtain 
plenty of nourishment from. A well-fed plant 
is seldom attacked by insects or other diseases 
which will often seize upon and kill a half 
starvea one. 

2. Keep your plants clean by frequent spong¬ 
ing of the leaves of such as have these large and 
smooth enough for the purpose, and by syringing 
or sprinkling. Also free from insects by hand¬ 
picking preferably to fumigation with Tobacco. 
A soft brush and a sponge we find extremely 
useful, and also a piece ot pointed stick where¬ 
with to dislodge solitary marauders. If the 
plant must be smoked, put it into a close box or 
cupboard, and burn a little Tobacco paper in a 
flower-pot in it. This speedily destroys all 
green or black fly or aphiB. Do not wait 
until a plant is a mass of insects ; it is too late 
then, but as soon as you see the first insect, 
destroy it at once. A stitch in time saves 


House and Window Gardening. 

Foliage for Bouqueta of Spring 
Flowers. —In answer to a query a few weeks 
back, I beg to recommend the leaves of the 
white Spiraea, so common at this time of year 
in the London shops. It is most easily grown 
in a frame or greenhouse, and the deep green 
serrated leaves are very ornamental, lasting 
longer than Ferns when cut and placed in 
water.— Victor’s Wife. 

A Simple Window-box.— I lately saw a 
very effective window-box made in tue following 
simple manner : The box was about 3 ft. long 
and 1 ft. in width, and the front ornamented 
with common round corks of uniform size, and 
just nailed on from the inside, and the whole 
well painted with one or two coatings of Oak. 
varnish. This, when filled with scarlet Geran¬ 
iums, blue Lobelias, and Golden Feather, makes 
a very pretty box for our windows in Bummer, 
and one that is within the reach of all classes. 
—W. A. G. 

4733 -Plants for a Hall Table —Many of our 
hanly Ferns, such as Pteris tremula, the Polypodlums, 
Hare’s-foot Fern, and others will do well in a hall. Palms, 
such as Chamwrops Fortune}, C. excelsa, Latania bor- 
bonica, and .Seaforthia elegans, will all succeed in the 
atmosphere mentioned.—W. A. G. 

4746.—Genista fragrans.— This plant should 'be 
cut back very closely alter its blooming period is over, 
and then placed in some convenient 6pot until it has 
made itB growth, and may be left out-of-doors during 
the summer months. I know of no plant which will 
bear close pruning better than the Genista. It does not 
require repotting unless very much pot-bound.— 
W. A. G. 

4728.—Foliage for Bouquets-—Nothing will sup¬ 
ply the want you feel better than the different kinds of 
the hardy greenhouse Ferns, which always look light and 

f -acefuL Spiraea japonica is a great favourite of mine; 

UBe its leaves for nixing with flowers, and they last & 
good while in water. As a general rule, flowers look 
best when arranged with their own foliage.—W. A. G. 

_In the conservatory, broad and narrow leaved 

Myrtles and Smilax give endless sprays for cutting, and 
out-of-doors in winter the giant Periwinkle and 
Daphne laureola, and in early Bpring Columbines and 
Snowberries afford charming foliage.—A. B. T. 


3. Give little or no water to plants when at 
rest, especially in the case of deciduous ones, 
and plenty (but not too much) when growing 
and flowering. 

4. Give your plants all the sun and air they 
can bear, but do not subject them to sudden 
chills, or changes, or draughts, and keep them 
from scorching sunshine in summer. 

5. Train them in the way they should go while 
they are young, and 

6. Do not kill your plants with kindness one 

day and neglect them the next, but treat them 
with constant and unvarying attention and 
care, and learn to love them, and they will repay 
you for all your trouble. B. C. R. 


Exterminating Bindweed.— The com¬ 
mon means of destroying Bindweed is to fork it 
out, taking away every portion of the roots. 
This, however, cannot always well be practised, 
but whenever the ground is not under crop it 
is well to use the fork if the roots are deep. A 
certain remedy is persistent and regular destruc¬ 
tion of the tops. If these are never allowed to 
push above the ground for more than a week 
without being destroyed, the roots soon perish. 
-B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Spring - flowering Town Trees. — 
These are just now so very beautiful that one 
could wish they were more plentiful in town 
gardens and squares. The blooming season oi 
the common Almond is over. The snow-white 
double-blossomed Cherry is very beautiful, con¬ 
trasted with the deep rosy flowerB and crimson 
buds of the double-flowered Peach and the vivid 
Bcarlet Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica. Foreythia 
viridiBsima, rosy and crimBon-flowered Ribes, 
Berberis Darwini, and the snowy Amelanchier 
vulgaris are now very effective, as is also the 
deliciously-perfumed Magnolia conspicua, while 
Lilacs and golden Laburnums already give pro¬ 
mise of a magnificent show. In Borne suburban 
gardens the Rhododendron and Ghent Azaleas 
are glowing masses of the most brilliant colour¬ 
ing, always beautiful in fitful sunshine or 
when bathed in spring showers. One of the 
freshest and most effective of all spring flower¬ 
ing trees, however, is the Norway Maple (Acer 
platanoides), which bears masses of the most 
delicate golden-green flowers; and these at a 
little distance so closely resemble the tender 
young foliage that they might easily be over¬ 
looked. The Montpelier Maple (A. monspessu- 
lanum) also bears golden-green flowers, and both 
are invaluable for landscape effects in spring.— 
W- B. 

Kerria japonica on Walla or Pillars. 
—Although this well-known shrub will flower 
freely under even the most adverse circum¬ 
stances, and will grow in the very poorest of 
soils, yet it well repays a little extra attention. 
It forms a handsome bush in shrubbery borders, 
but it is upon the whole, perhaps, most effective 
as a wall or pillar plant, either intermixed with 
or closely associated with the Cydonia japonica ; 
both flower at the Bame time, and their colours, 
harmonising well together, produce a striking 
effect. It is readily increased by division of the 
roots or by cuttings. As regards pruning, by 
cutting out the old flowering shoots annually 
and encouraging the strong shoots that spring 
from the base, much finer blossoms will be ee* 
I cured than if left undisturbed.—J. G. H, 
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ROSE BLOOMS FROM APRIL TO 
NOVEMBER. 

These are many amateur gardeners who culti¬ 
vate a plot of ground who have a frame, but 
are not so fortunate to possess a greenhouse. To 
such, the following method of growing hardy or 
dwarf Roses may prove of service. See that 
there is a clear space of 3^ ft. from the ground 
to the light at the backs of the frames, and 3 ft. 
at the front. Take out the soil to the depth of 
a *^ en ^ “P t* 16 depth of 1 ft. with solid 
stable manure, and on top of that put 2 ft. of 
nch loam; take the Roses from the pots and 
bed firmly in the soil, at the same time be care* 
ful not to remove the earth adhering to the roots; 
then water freely with a weak solution of liquid 
manure, which may be repeated whenever the 
soil becomes dry. Keep the surface of the soil 
well dusted with a mixture of quicklime and 
soot, to keep the wireworm, and snails, and 
slugs down, and when the aphis or green fly 
attacks the plants, bum cigar ends or tobacco 
paper, with closed lights. By these means you 
ensure a show of Rose blooms from April till 
November. Plenty of air must be given in warm 
sunny weather. A 9-in. brick frame is preferable 
to a wooden one, as it retains the heat longei 
ana protects against frost. Prune judiciously, 
and peg down or train the sprays, that there 
may be a broad surface of the plant exposed to 
the rays of the sun. By cutting naif-way 
through the spray and pegging down into the 
soil, any number of plants may be raised from a 
healthy Rose tree. G. C. 

Forced Roses. —There is one Rose which 
I always admire, whether forced or otherwise, 
and that is Charles Lawson, the fine form and 
lovely colour of which render it welcome either 
in spring or summer. Plants of it well estab¬ 
lished, and brought on gradually for cut bloom 
and conservatory decoration during the spring 
months, would be difficult to excel either for 
quality or quantity of produce by any Rose in 
cultivation. —J. G. 


FRUIT. 


Plums Dropping off.— The reason why 
*\ J. W.’s ” Plums drop off when they are the 
size of Peas is because of weak root action. He 
must have an impoverished soil, or an over¬ 
crowded garden, or he has been digging about 
the trees and has cut the roots away. Give 
each tree plenty of space to itself, with nothing 
else on the land, for at least a yard beyond 
where the branches reach, and on no account 
dig about the roots, but rather encourage them 
to come near the surface by the following 
method: Cover the whole land with 4 in. of 
strong stable manure, and during the summer 
months water well with any strong liquid 
manure. If “J. W.” will carry out the fore¬ 
going instructions, we shall hear of no more 
barren Plum trees.—G. C. 

Grapes without Artificial Heat- 
In reference to this subject we have had for 
several years Black Hamburgh Grapes growing 
and bearing heavily and ripening well in a cold 
lean-to house facing south. The house is simply 
a lean-to against our ordinary sitting-room, and 
the Vines were planted solely for a shade during 
the summer. They have never had any atten¬ 
tion except pruning, and have been left to take 
their chance from the first. The fruit has, of 
eourse, been a great addition to the original 
intention, but if it necessitated any trouble or 
special treatment the Vines certainly would not 
get it. The house is used also as a conservatory, 
and is always filled with plants. If the shade is 
not wanted in any part, the Vines are cut away 
without any consideration as to their well-being; 
in fact, they are treated rimply as a sun-shade.’ 
In the face of this we get good crops of well- 
ripened Grapes, and how other people succeed 
in failing in which is to us so very simple a 
matter I cannot understand. Grapes appear to 
me to be about the easiest things to grow pos¬ 
sible, and require far less trouble and attention 
than Gooseberries.— Thomas Fletchek. 

Espalier Apple Trees.— The most eco¬ 
nomical way of training Apple tree* as regards 
•psos is the mnoh-neglectea espalier; Nothing 


forms so neat a blind to the vegetable quarters 
from the walls as espalier-trained trees, and no 
other mode of training is in worse repute at the 
present time. The first expense of espaliers is 
of course considerable if iron be used in the 
construction, but wooden stakes will answer, 
and they can in most places be procured good 
enough for that purpose ; wire espaliers are of 
course to be preferred, yet rather than not have 
espalier-trained trees, I would be content with 
the stakes. In selecting trees for espaliers 
choose those on a dwarfing stock which are 
naturally of a strong-growing habit.—R. P. 

Black Flv on Cherry Trees.— Cherry 
trees, particularly Morellos, are usually infested 
with the black fly at this season. They are 
easily killed with gas water diluted with one- 
third of pure water. Take a common garden 
saucer, and dip the ends of those affected, 
gently rubbing the shoot when in the solu¬ 
tion.—R. G. 

4826.—Cucumbers and Melons.—It is customary 
to do as your correspondent states--to counteract the 
drying effect of the bottom heat, whether fines or hot- 
water pipes are used, as virtually both have the same 
effect; it is sound practice.—E. H. 

4809.-Plums Dropping off.-I should think the 
Plum tree must occupy a low, damp situation, and so the 
wood fails to ripen perfectly. If this is not so, then 
mulch heavily with manure as far as the roots extend. 
Has the tree been much infected with insects?—E. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

4742.— Heating* with Drain-pipes.— 
The arrangement I have for heating my house 
is very simple. It consists of a fair-sized brick 
fireplace at one end of the honae, and a flue of 
6-in. drain-pipes running therefrom through the 
house along a small bank of earth about 1 ft. or 
15 in. high. The chimney iB inside the house. 
Last autumn I got a few old crucibles and broke 
them up into pieces and fastened a layer of 
them all along the flue with mortar. This, I 
need hardly say, is a great improvement, as the 
flue holds the neat considerably longer than it 
did before. Taking into consideration the fact 
that my house is a lean-to wooden structure 
standing entirely apart from any building or 
brickwork whatever, and that the back is com¬ 
posed of old flooring boards which do not fit 
any too closely, I think I am justified in saying 
the heating arrangement answers first class. 
On the top of my fireplace (the top double brick) 
I have a good-sized box about 16 in. deep and 
abont 6 in. of sand in the bottom and glass over 
the top, and in that I can strike almost any¬ 
thing. I have this spring struck over 500 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Lobelias, Heliotropes, Ac. 
—R. Holding. 

4818.— Slugs and Vegetables.— I fear 
it is too late this season to effect a decided care 
for what “ Enquirer ” complains. It seems to 
me that the pests of which he speaks are not 
only slugs, but also the wireworm and a long 
yellow hord grub that burrows down into the 
soil, and so attack the roots of his crop. There 
is no better known remedy than to give the 
land a liberal supply of quicklime and soot or 
gas-lime when the crops are taken off, and just 
before the frost sets in ridge the laud well up, 
exposing as much surface to the frost and air as 
possible. These pests do not like being disturbed. 
They may be got entirely rid of by these means, 
and before cropping the land next year manure 
freely to ensure rapid growth.—G. C. 

4823.— Tins for Out Flowers.— We have 
given up the use of tin flower boxes j they al¬ 
ways, in the course of time, get rusty and 
damage the flowers. I like wood much better ; 
the boxes are sweeter and much nicer. We have 
them made 6 in. deep, 1 ft. wide, and about 
18 in. long, but they can be made of different 
sizes. Some will require to be long to take in 
long-stalked flowers and foliage, and others may 
be short and shallow for the sweet spring 
flowers, such as Primroses, Daisies, Violets, Ac. 

I like them made of Lime or Sycamore wood 
better than deal.—E. H. 


4770.—Heating Power of Hot-water 
Pipes.— It all depends where you have the 
boiler. If this is placed away from the green¬ 
house a flow and return the whole length of the 
bouse is sufficient, but if the boiler is inside and 
the stoke-hole outside the heat from the fire is 
utilised, consequently less pipe is required.— 
J. 8. D. 


4781.—Insects. — The insects named are 
centipedes, and No. 7 is simply a younger or 
less advanced form of No. 2. When fully de¬ 
veloped they have from fifty-one to fifty-five 
pairs of legs, and are from 2$ in. to 3 in. long, 
but they occupy several years in their growth, 
gradually increasing in length, and the number 
of their legs inoreasing in the same ratio. 
Properly speaking, they are not insects, as no 
insect has more than six legs, but in their yonth 
they seem to form a connecting link between 
the insect and animal sections of creation. They 
live upon fruit and vegetables. I have often 
found them in ripe Apricots. They creep 
into the centre of the fruit and lie in the cavity 
next the stone. They also eat the roots of 
Carrots and other vegetables.—E. H. 

4821.—Manure Water for Plante.— 
Liquid manure from cows should be of a com¬ 
paratively innocuous kind, and may be employed 
with almost any soft-wooded plants or vege¬ 
tables. If given to plants in pots, employ it 
about twice a week, if for vegetables or garden 
plants, water with it freely in dry weather 
once a week. A little soot may be stirred into 
the liquid with advantage. It is well not to 
use manure water of this kind with Azaleas, 
Camellias, Heaths, Ac., but Roses, Pelargo¬ 
niums, Balsams, or similar robust-growing 
things like it amazingly.—A. D. 

4804.—Hot-bods for Cucumbers.—A 
reply to a question almost identical is given at 
page 105, where instructions as to the prepara¬ 
tion of the manure and the proper way to fashion 
it into a hot-bed when ready will be found. The 
best and, indeed, only suitable manure is from 
the stable. Cow or pig manure is less deficient 
in heating power, that is, decays without fer¬ 
mentation. After a bed has been made up other 
manure may be prepared to add round the sides 
and form what is termed a lining. This helps 
to box in the heat in the original bed, and also 
lends additional warmth to the whole. It is a 
mistake to be too harried over the business; the 
more the manure is thoroughly mixed and dis¬ 
integrated by turning the longer will the heat 
oontinue.—A. D. 
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4810.— Short Grass for Hotbeds. — Short grass 
does very well to work into a hotbed with long stable 
manure, but though it heats rapidly its warmth is transi¬ 
tory, coming np to a fierce heat in 24 hours and as ra- . 
pidly falling. The material is too full of sap and too 
fragile to make a permanent hotbed, the process of fer¬ 
mentation is so very rapid. We have found a few 
barrowfnls of short grass useful to place round a frame 
where the bottom heat was declining, but it is of little 
use for permanent work. 

4800.-Caterpillars on Plum Trass.—You cannot 
do better than Byringe your tree once a week with Keel's 
blight destroyer, now much used about this neighbour¬ 
hood. It may be had of any good seedsman.—B ristol. 

4782. -Manure Water.— Chamber lye from its 
richness in ammonia is an excellent liquid manure, but it 
must be largely diluted with pond-water. When so 
diluted it may be safely given to any plants, fruits, or 
vegetables that require a strong Btimulant Its dilution 
must be taken up experimentally, as no one can say 
exactly the strength suitable for a plant without being 
on the spot. We know that urine, either fresh or fer¬ 
mented, will kill most plants. The safe plan is to 
dilute largely, or say one pint of lye to a gallon of water. 

—E. H. 

4778.— Insects in Hot-beds.— Ants in a frame may 
be trapped in a saucer smeared with honey or treacle 
and killed with boiling water. All the family of aphides 
may be killed by fumigations of Tobacco. Other insects, 
such as wireworms, can be trapped with slices of vege¬ 
tables, Ac., placed just beneath the soil, to be frequently 
examined.—E. H. 

4085—Pig Manure for Hotbeds -I have, for 
the past six years, made about eighteen hotbeds for 
growing Cucumbers, Melons, Ac., and have, from time 
to time, used half pig manure and half horse manure 
with good results. The heat produced by the pig man¬ 
ure is lasting, and not at all rank or violent.—C harles 
Fitzmauriok. 

4768.—Insuring Glass Against Hail — If T. Jones 
will send me his address I will send him particulars of a 
company which insures glass against hail. — Fred. 
Barqman, 18, Et$ex Street, Strand, London. 

.—Colours of Picotees Running.— This is 
probably the result of too rich earth. I should advise 
you to get a late issue of The Garden (No. 403) in which 
the subject has been fully treated.—G iroflk. 

1802.—Wasps.—The wasps you are troubled with »t 
this time are probably young queens, and by killing 
them now you will be destroying thousands in perspec¬ 
tive. Saucers or bottles, half filled with sugar, honey, 
beer, and treacle, are very good traps to catch isolated 
specimens.—G irofle. 

484?.— Birds and Grass Seeds.— There is no doubt 
that black thread stretched over the seeds by meant of 
little sticks Is the best " flay -craw” ever invented. A 
shilling's worth of good black cotton would effectually 
protect a large lawn.—G irofle. 

IWl.-Manore Water fbr Plants, -The liquid 
tafcfrare that runs from the shlppon into your garden W 
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invaluable (or almost any kind of tree or plant. Pour it 
to the roots of all vegetables and fruit trees in its raw 
state; but for shrubs or plants it Bhould be diluted with 
2 qts. of water to 1 qt. of the liquid.—G. 0. 

-About one-fourth of manure water in the water¬ 
ing-can I find to succeed very well, and does not seem 
too strong for the plants. Nearly all Buch plants as 
Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, <fcc., thrive 
if supplied regularly with it. It is much safer to give 
it often and weak than to give it strong and seldom. 
—W. A. G. 

4803.— Geraniums for Winter Forcing 1 .— The 
two best Geraniums for winter, in my opinion, are scar¬ 
let Vesuvius and white Vesuvius, which both bloom well 
at that season of the year.—W. a. G. 

4815.—Basket Beds.—The common Ivy makes the 
most cuitable coveiing for these kinds of beds, and is an 
evergreen. Borne creeper, such as a Clematis or a 
Tropeeolum, would be hotter for the handle than a 
Gloire de Dijon Rose.—W. A. G. 


4873. —“ Garden Annual."— Apis .—The price of this 
book is Is. 3d., post free. It contains a quantity of use¬ 
ful tables for planting, measuring and other useful in¬ 
formation in addition to a directory of the nursery trade 
and gardens in the United Kingdom. 

4874. — Phlox Drummond! and Everlasting 
Flowers.—IF. B. It .—Seed sown last month will pro¬ 
duce plants which will flower during the autumn. 

4875. — Japanese Honeysuckle.— Is Japanere 
Honeysuckle perfectly hardy and what is best treatment? 
—Clarion, lit is perfectly hardy in warm sandy soils, 
in whicb it should alw'ays be grown if possible. Rich 
soil makes it grow rank and lose its variegation.] 

4876. —Stopping Scarlet Runners.— May Scarlet 
Runners be stopped in theirgrowth at about 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
without in the least injuring the crop ? and are special 
directions necessary for planting required in this case? 
aadif so, what ?— Clarion. [By stopping the points of 
the Scarlet Runners you produce dwarfer and bushier 
plants, and in this case provision as to room must be 
made at planting time.] 


4877. — Cocoa-nut Fibre.— R. T. D .—This is of n< 
use as a manure. It is excellent for surfacing the groanc 
to keep it moist, and if mixed with soil for potting ii 
keeps it open, and plants root readily in it. 

4878. -Apple Tree from Seed.— Pip.—Plant oui 
the tree and it will no doubt form a stock on which t< 
graft some good sort of Apple. 

4879. - Potentillas.— Mrs. C— These can be got al 
any good nursery where hardy plants are grown. 

4880. - Cuphea platycentra. — Cuphea. — Goot 
plants put 6 in. apart in good soil early in June wil 
make a good edging, and give plenty of bloom during th< 
summer. 

1 ? ead Loaves from Straw 
Derriea.—Is it advantageous or not to allow thi 
withered, decaying leaves to remain on Strawbern 
cayed AMATK1IR ’ ^ Remoye them when thoroughly de 


4882. M. B .—We have no knowledge of the bookyo' 
mention. Any good London nursery catalogue woul 
give you the price of the plants you refer to, 

Apples.-I have a small Appl 
tree, about 6 ft. high,,on which the blossoms are no\ 
coming out. but I am afraid there are too many for al 
to bear fruit. About how many Apples should I allot 
to come on a tree such as thls?-H. S. W. [Thin ou 
the clusters of fruit when set, leaving one or at mos 

4884.—Soil ^ or Plants —Any gardener or nursery 
man will show you peat loam and leaf-mould. You cai 
get all kinds of soil from Mr. Smyth, .who advertises ii 
our columns. 


4885.— Japan Anemones.— In November last yes 
I planted some Japan Anemones, which are making goo 
growth. Are they likely to flower this year ?— hTs? W 
[Yes, if you planted strong roots.] 

,fc 4886 V-fE y ^ l ?!: h ’, Tuli P* and Crocus.—8houl 
«^ bul , b8 ^ left 1,1 1he or taken up afU 

flowering? — Peter Simple. [Leave them in th 
ground.] 

. Dying Back.-F. M. - Spine 

japonic* is a herbaceous plant, and its leaves are sur 
to turn brown when it has ceased flowering. 

4888 -Pouitry Manure for Celery.-I have 
quantity of fowls manure mixed with long Grass c 
last years growth, which my fowls have scratched o 
their run. Will the mixture do for my Celery trenchei 
M Jr C 5 n ? ot *f®t stable manure into my garden 
— w. 8. L. [It will do if you have enough of it. Mi 
some soot with it.l 

Names of Plants. -Jlf; M.-Alonsoa incisa.—. 

T '—Salvia Heeri; 2. S. gesneneflora ; 3, Agav 

striata; 4, cannot name without flowers.- F. L. S- 

1, Primula marginata ; 2, Kennedya rubiennda._ Nt 

rwtf.—DJsandra prostrate; white flower is Hyacinth® 

orientalis var.- Orange. -Orchis ma*>cula.—7* Poyntoi 

—1, white Phoenix Narcissus; 2, Orange Phrcnix._ 

Anon ,—Amelanchier canadensis.- Constant Reader - 

Primula veils.- F. JF-Corenia album. -Neston.- 

; ydonia japonica.- L. A. L.— Cineraria maritlma. 1 

Is nearly hardy. 


Not! 00 .— Headers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names of any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from if, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filing up will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual, ” 37, 
Southampton Streets Strand, W.C, 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece q f paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only whsn good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers , such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, tf is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore , readers unll see the impossibility of 
inserting the-r questions the week they are received, 
and they would qrcatly hi Ip us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

4889. —Thinning Out Crops.-In thinningout Peas, 
seedling Cabbages, ore., will it do to pinch them off close 
to the ground instead of pulling them up by the roots 
when it isonly intended to destroy them?—A. C. C. 
[They may be pinched off, but the best way is to draw 
them out carefully whilst the soil is moist.] 

4890. — Vines Uaten by Insects. — I planted a 
Black Barabuigh Vine two years ago, and each season 
when the young growth gets about fl in. long it is 
attacked by snme unseen vermin ; every momir g I find 
fresh marks, similar so those a snail would make, but 
cannot find such ; and sometimes the young wood is 
eaten clean through. Can anyone explain this and sug¬ 
gest a remedy? Th e Vine seems quite heallhy, as I find 
a dew on the leaves each morning.—E. H. Mac. 

4891. — Insects in Gardens —How can I get rid of 
a lot of Insects in my garden, such as tiny white hard 
grubs, which, when touched, roll themselves up in a cir¬ 
cular form, maggots, woodlice, also a fungus, which I 
think have all been Introduced by applying manure 
which was composed of sawdust and hone droppings, not 
over rotten ?—W. 

4892. — Vines not Fruiting. — Will any reader 
kindly inform me the cause of my Black Hamburgh Vines 
not bearing ? I have two Vines in my conservatory 
which are about 12 it. by 8 ft. There are four canes to 
each Vine, which are planted outside in black porous 
soil. The sub-soil is stiff clay and gravel. The house is 
in a warm position, facing east and south. Should I do 
well to have only four canes instead of eight ? or would 
it be best to lift the roots next winter, and prune them 
back ? In 1879 they bore 7 lb. of fruit, in 1880 1$ lb., 
and this year there is not a sign of a bunch ?—J. S. Ji. 

4893. — Tulips Failing.— In October lastlpotted alot 
of Tulips in 6-in. pols, putting six in each pot. They grew 
well till the leaves opened, but the flower-stems never 
got up, but died inside the foliage. I noticed that the 
broad leaves, when they fell hack, curled up like a scroll 
from the tip (which had become yellow) down to the 
bottom, and there are two or three of my acquaintances 
whose experience Is precisely the same. I should feel 
greatly obliged if some one, well up in the cultivation 
of tbls bulb, would give me hi** opinion regarding the 
probable cause of uur failure. I have no greenhouse.— 
Dutchman. 

4894. —Manure for Celery.—Will someone be kind 
enough to tell me how to prepare cow manure for Celery ? 
and whether any other manure would be better? Also 
whether I had better buy my plants, or sow the seed. 

I have a small greenhouse. What are the best sorts for 
an amateur to grow ?—An Amateur Gardener. 

4895. —Honeysuckles.—What is the best treatment 
and position for common Honeysuckles ? and will they 
grow on a north wall or fence, where little sun reaches 
them ?— Clarion. 

4896. — Plants for Centre of a Bed.— What would 
be the most suitable subject for the centre of a bed in 
front of, and on a level with, a dining-room window? 
Bed about 4 ft. diameter. Something about 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
high, to allow for dwarfer subjects at the luue, and to 
look well all the year round preferred Will be 'about 
12 ft. from window.— Clarion. 

4897. —Poultry Manure for Celery.— As I have 
run short of stable manure for my Celery trenches, 
could I add poultry manure ? if so, to what extent? The 
poultry manure is mixed with sifted ashes and lime.— 


4898.—Martynla fragrans and lufcea. — What 
abed pots should these be bloomed in? also will they 
bloom well In an ordinary cool greenhouse ?— Jambs 
Atkinson. 

4899 —Marguerites (Paris Daisies) —I have a few 
smsll plants of these. Will some one kindly say how 
they should be grown ? Do they require stopping back 
like Chrysanthemums? Mine are throwing out Bhoots all 
the way up.— Jambs Atkinson. 

4900. — Conservatory in Towns.— To my house, 
outside the back drawing-room, is attached a conserva¬ 
tory about9 ft. by 4 ft., with glass In roof and also along 
the front, i.e 9 ft.; it Is now perfectly empty. What 
can be done with it at thi;: time of the year ? I would 
like to have some climbers along tbe inside of the roof, 
and to make the place altogether gay.—E. D. 

4901. —Plants for Shallow Soil.—The side of my 
house faces south and the eastern end of the border here 
is considerably exposed. I have had a cold frame, but 
think it not much good when the wind is rough, though 
it shields the other plants. A coal-ceil&r is underneath 
and I have not more than about 10 in. or 12 in. of soil for 
some distance. 1 am putting up a bit of trellis with 
Ivy to shield the plantain the border. What can I grow 
on this shallow soil to look green and nice? Turf would 
be burnt up In summer, I fear.—R. W. 

4902. —Vine Leaves Curling.—What can I do to 


? irevent the leaves of one of my Vines curling up and 
urning brown ? I have seven of them in one house, but 
only the one seems affected.— Novice. 

4903.—Storing Potatoes.—Which is the best way 
of storing Potatoes when they are dug ? Is placing them 
in a house with earth or lime, or both mixed with them, 
superior to putting them in pits out of doors ? and is the 
quality of them likely to be improved by the plan ?— 


4904. — Fixing Ammonia in Manure.—I have 
seen it stated that lime has the propel ty of fixing the 
ammonia in manure. I, for one, always thought the 
opposite to be the case, and should like an expression of 
opinion from some experienced persoD, as the question 
is important to many readers - iu case of a cesspool, for 
instance ; if the addition of lime would not diminish its 
manurial value and would have the effect of hardening 
it and making it easier to remove.—F. P. P. 

4905. — Liquid Manure for Vegetables. — I» 
liquid manure from the cow-house too strong for vege¬ 
tables, Lucerne and Comfrey ‘.and will the two tetter 
grow in a moderate Bhade ?-H. 

4906. — Vine Apparently Dead-— I have a Black 
Hamburgh Vine in a cold honse with south-weft aspect; 
it has been planted about five years, and has done well, 
last year bearing twenty-three bunches of Grapes. It 
was pruned as usual in November, but since then it haa 
shown no sign of life, excepting that it bled profusely 
from a small notch cut in the main stem ; in fact, the 
sap seems oozing through the bark in the main steam. 
Can any reader tell me If it is likely to recover ? and 
what, if anything, can be done with it ? The buds have 
not swelled since the winter, and although I have had 
Vines for ten years, I have not the slightest idea why it 
should not break.—B rookfield. 

4907. —Water for Garden.—Will rsin water caught 
from a tarred roof be injurious to plant life if used in 
watering my garden ?- W. S. L. 

4908. — Four Beet Window Plante.— What are 
the names of the best four window plants which combine 
beauty of foliage with that of blossoms, Fuchsias and 
Geraniums excepted?—ARTHUR. 

4909. — Climbing Tropeeolums.— On each side of 
the entrance to my house I have a long, narrow' border, 
50 ft. long by 30 in. wide, which I purpose covering with 
free-growing Troproolums, Lobbianmn section. Will 
Cooper! answer my purpose best? if so, how far apart 
must I plant? If you know any better sort, pleaae 
advise me.— Gang Forward. 

4910. -Plants for Banks Round Ponds.—Will 
any reader say what plants will succeed in large pots on 
rockwork round a pond side? A climber (evergreen) is 
required, and it must l>e something very hardy to stand 
nine months’ winter and three mouths* bad weather 
every year in a smoky place. We have plenty of Ivies, but 
wo want something for a change.—G. W. R., Lancashire. 

4911. —Making up Bouquets.—“ C. B. ” kindly 
gives me a few hints about making up bouquets for 
exhibition, and says the flowers should be taken off their 
stems and wired ; but ought they not be surrounded by 
moss to keep them fresh? and how should it be used? 
—Arthur. 


4912. —Crop to Follow Late Potatoes.—I took 
ten rods of very rough land iu February last for the term 
of one year only. I have had it trenched and worked as 
well as I could, and on the 31st March it wasplanted with 
Magnum Bonum and Myatt’s Ashleat Potatoes. Will 
some one tell me what will be the most suitable and 
remunerative crop to follow, and which will be off the 
ground by February when the lease expires, or as soon 
as possible after that date?—F. C. 

4913. — Old Mortar in Soil.—Would this, mixed 
with the soil for Camellias and Carnations, be injurious 
to them?-A. B. 


4914. —Turnips.—What distance apart should the 
drills be for Turnips? and what distance apart should tbe 
plants be left in tne rows when thinned, so as to secure 
the greatest bulk of sound roots ? Do they require the 
ground very good? if so, what manure, artificial or 
natural, will be best to use ? and how best applied? and 
the quantity for ten rods of rather p^or clayey, heavy 
land ? also, what is the best sort to sow ? and how mnch 
seed is required to sow ten rods of ground in drills? The 
Turnips are to follow Potatoes.—F. C. 

4915. — To Make Orange Trees Bloom.— Webave 
five small Orange plants, lour years old. What should 
we do to get them to bloom? Should they be grafted 
budded? or will they flower without? The object i* 
bloom, not fruit. They are in very good health at 
present, and were raised from imported fruit. If they 
are to be grafted, when should that be done? and which 
is the best way to graft them?— Idem. 

4916. —Manuring Vines.— »hat quantity of Clay's 
Fertiliser should be used to Vines fifteen yean old? how 
applied ? and when ?—M. T. 

4917. — Vine and Rose for Cold Greenhouse. — 
I have an unheated greenhouse s ft. long by e ft, and 
am desirous of growing a Vine. The house has full sun¬ 
light from early mom until 5 p.m. W hat kind of Vine 
would be best to introduce ? and should it be planted in 
a prepared border outside ? By using an oil-lamp and 
zinc piping to just keep frost out could I reckon upon an 
increased quantity and quality of Grapes sufficient to pay 
for the cost of heat? and when is the best time to plant? 
Would a Mar^chal Nlel Rose flower earlier, and generally 
do better in a narrow border at the back of the above 
house, and trained up the wall, than if planted out-of- 
doors?—G. W. J. 


4918.— Flowers for Shadv Place.-what kinds of 
seeds can I sow to give showy flowering plants th*s sum¬ 
mer in a partially shaded place? and how should they be 
sown? Or what plants could 1 buy for such a situation? 


4919.— Tulips'and Asters.— If Asters be planted in 
a bed of Tulips before the tetter have died down, would 
It injure either to let the bulbs remain where they are ? 


4929,— Branches of FVuit TTses Dying.— The 
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blossom on my wall trees ia now falling, bat at the same 
time several of the young shoots of last year's growth 
(which hare themselves blossomed) are dying off. As 
this is happening on young and old trees alike, I 
puzzled to know the reason of it, especially as they show 
fair signs of fruiting, notwithstanding the brown and 
dying shoots.—KBRRr Cow. 

4921.— Blanching Endive.— I cover my Endive, 
which is in a frame, with pots and with sanceiv, but in 
both cases I And the Endive covered with worms and 
worm casts and dirt and insects, and the Endive rots 
off before it is blanched, and it does not blanch crisp. 
It is also the same if I put a flat slate on it. I should 
be glad to know what it the best way of blanching En 
dive to get it clean and white like one sees it in Covent 
Garden f—E. T. B. 

492*2. -Treatment of Seakale Beds.— How 
shonld I treat beds of Seakale in which the stalks have 
grown long and woody ? Where I have seen eyes on the 
stalks I have cut back to them, but they do not often 
appear near the ground.—L. B. M. 


THIS HOUSEHOLD. 

Rhubarb and Apple Tarts.—At this season 
Apples have lost much of their flavour, and are not 
at all agreeable in tarts by themselves. Out-door 
Rhubarb just coming in is to many too acid after 
eating that forced iudoors. I have jast had a tart 
consisting of Apples and out-door Rhubarb mixed 
about half of each, and it was really excellent.—J. 1 

Rhubarb Preserve to Taste like Pre-erved 
Ginger.—Eight pounds of Rhubarb, five and a half 
pounds of sugar, half au ounce of Chilies, eight nubs 
of ginger, the juice md rind of two Lemons. The 
Rhubarb must be cut in pieces the shape of ginger, 
uid put into a deep basin with half the sugar; let 
rt stand for the night. Before preserving add the 
remaining sugar and Lemon, pepper pods, and 
sliced ginger tied in a piece of muslin, which must be 
taken oat when the preserve is hot enough. Gently 
boil it till clear, then put into jars.—N. S. W. 

Broom Tea.—Take Broom tope, if dried, 1 oz , 
if fresh It oz.; cold water, 1 pint. Put into a tin 
or enamelled saucepan, and boil for ten minutes, 
then strain through muslin or flannel, and pour 
as mock water over the contents of the strainer as 
will make the strained product measure 1 pint. 
Dose from a wineglassful to a claret glassful two or 
three times a day. In stating that Broom tea is a 
valuable diuretic, “ W. K.’s *’ informant is quite 
correct. The above recipe is from the “ Pharma- 
oopoeia.” The product is preferable to that made 
by pouring boiling water on the tops. I consider 
the fresh tops better than the dried, though the 
latter are ordered in the present “ Pharmacopoeia,’* 
probably because more easily obtained, if the 
dried be used they should not be stale, and shonld 
therefore be procured from some good herbalist in 
Covent Garden, or other large market, for as they 
are not in very general nse, they are often overkept 
in small shops.—M. M. 


POULTRY. 


Warm Food for Fowls.— After an ex 
perienoe of several seasons, we have adopted the 
svstem of warming food for our fowls all through 
the cold weather, both morning and evening, 
and we attribute the excellent laying qualities of 
oar hens, in a great measure, to this custom. 
The food, whether whole or broken, dry or 
moistened, should be warmed before feeding. 
Some farmers make a practice of parching their 
main, and are assured of its beneficial results.— 
Farmers’ Advocate. 

Fowls not Laying Well. — “ A. R 8. L 
should at once give to all of his fowls early in the 
morning a pill of about as much jalap as will lay ou 
a sixpence to each, mixed up with a little butter and 
flour; in the evening give to each fowl a cayenne 
pill, composed of as much cayenne as will lay on a 
shilling mixed np with batter. Repeat this after 
three days if the desired effect is not obtained. 
Feed on the following mixture : t bushel Dari, i do. 
Barley, 1 peck of Oats, aud 2 quarts of Hempseed. 
Give plenty of green meat, and bran and middlings 
mixed rather slack. “ A. R S. L.” should feed 
sparingly till they commence to lay, which should 
be in about from four or five days Avoid Maize 
altogether.—A mateur Alectryologtst. 

Egg bound Fowls.—'"Macdonochie” should give 
his fowls a dose of castor oil, about a tablespoonful, 
also oil the vent well with the best sweet oil.— 
John Crewe. 

Fowls Mopish—I have a brown Dorking hen 
tMt does not lay, and I find that part of her drop* 
pings have remained on her feathers. I have 
separated her from the other hens, and have put 
sulphate of soda in her food. Can anyone tell me 
if 1 have done right ? and what is the proper 
nedidne to give her, as eating little and remaining 
on the perah the greater part of the day clearly 
shows she cannot be well ?—H. B. 


Hen-coop.—I am about to make a wooden hen 
coop with wire front and a door to it, bo as to shut 
the chickens in when necessary. Any instructions 
as to wire, wood, making, Ac., will oblige.—H. B. 


BIRDS. 


Canary Unhealthy —In answer to “G. G. 1 
concerning the Norwich canary which breathes very 
hard, sneezes, and opens its month (and I venture to 
say it also pants), all these symptoms may be cored 
by the timely use of Chard’s fiuchine.—A. D’A. 

Canary Unhealthy.—My canary has been in 
the same way as 84 G. G.’s ” and its throat and 
tongne was inflamed and sore. 1 gave it some goose 
oil as large as a I’ea etrery morning for three days, 
and gave it hard-boiled egg ; it soon recovered, and 
is now quite well again.—E. C. 

Canary Throwing out its Eggs.—Birds have 
wonderful powers of perception, otherwise called 
instinct, and the cause of “ Dickey’s ” hen throwing 
out her eggs after sitting on them for some days 
generally shows that the thrown-outeggs are barren. 
—A. D’A. 

Insects in Canaries.—Try one of the insect 
powders, Keating’s, for iustauce, and thoroughly 
wash out the cage with strong soda and boiling 
water; and if it is a wooden cage, take a small 
brush and insert some turpentine in all the cracks 
and crevices. Do this t* o or three times, and lastly 
lime*white it inside. Cleanliness is the great pre¬ 
ventive against all insect pests in birds.—A. D*A. 

Food for Young Parrots.— Hempseed mixed 
with ecalded bread, but not too wet, also a little 
water separate, and grit at the bottom of the cage. 
Ae R. Wilson has purchased a young parrot nine 
months old he may expect it to die any week, for 
when young parrots leave their native climate, which 
is very hot, they arejnst fledged and begin to eat, and 
are purchased by sailors, aud when they arrive in 
England they are well feathered, bnt they are like 
a hot-house plant brought into a colder climate— 
they often die. If the parrot has a white pearl 
round the pupil of the eye it may live; if not, it may 
probably die in about three or four weeks.— 
Parrot. 


B BIB. 

Bees Swarming.— I have a strong swarm of 
bees, which promise to swarm early; if they do so, 
1 suppose they will very likely send off another 
Bwarm in about three weeks. When they have 
swarmed twice, will there be any possibility of any 
honey from the old stock this season P If a good 
season for honey, shall I place a glass super on after 
the second swarm ? or will there be another swarm 
sent out P If I do not, I do not wish for more than 
two swarms. If I put a super on too soon, will it 

__-_i.i.. a_ t _i_j» _ in i 


Illustrated Catalogue of Perennials. 
THE present year’s issue of this Catalogue, 

o,T rare and choice Hardy Perennials aire 
?®i eCt1 ^ “ ,lrt L T6rre « r1 * 1 0rchl *»- prirnul » Sleboldi, Climb- 
log »nd Trailing Plants, Aquatics and Bog Planta. Ornamental 
appi?“tlo n 8arracenl “. 4c., may bo had, poat free, upon 

THOMaS 8. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


Ferns I Ferns! I Beautiful Ferns 111 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

1 PACKSr. containing twenty of there mret beau lf,,l SE? 
many varieties, named, .ultable for window gardening table deco¬ 
ration. Ac.. together with full printed cultural dtoeuoaa 
ample ln.trucu..nii tor making rockeries and Wardian and other 
Fern care*. Pric e Is. 3d frre -J. «E VaRD, Barnstaple 


8ingle Dahlias and French Marguerites. 
THOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in announc- 

A log that hi* new >p clnl list of the above is ready contalilmr 
a fine selection of Single Dahlias and the best of the^arra^cre 

of #pecta : i r « hol< * In AnffiSSSS 

wulon!*’ leBWen,0M ’“ d P°«t free on appll 

_Hale Plarm Nurseries. Tottenham. London. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

T WALLACE, F.R.H.S., having secured 

Us a stock of those .plendld Fuchsias. Miss Llzxe Vi”«r and 
trumpeter,can now supply the same post f ee, 2s. fid each See 

New Chrysanthemum. Ango/lne a splendid «h ‘ 
a.!V!5iI? rirty;C « ,nUr a £ ri l* ht Voldeu unbt-r, shaded cinnamon two 

<,ach New Coleus, Sou™ri the 

King of Coleus, the most brilliant yrt introduced; 11m class tr¬ 
uncate Royal Horticultural Society; Is fid each 

tlop.3*.-, Bronro. 4%. per doien. Capo-vented Pelargoniums 3 s. 

Musk, is dozen; Agent- 
dosen. 

. dosen. 

All the above sent post freeTcash^wlih order. r U °*'‘ 101 p r 

Peilan R ad East Dulwich. b.B. 


dosen; Lobelia. Verbenas, and Harrison. >s aozen- i 

turn, Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias Is ed ner i 
Aoutliont, 4s doren. Merembryanthemum varlegmtnmfls 6 
^ l °°:,!*■ ,0 °- Pw do*., » 


f ern Cases! Ferneries!! Fern Cases 11 1 
TJLEGANT Bent-glass Fern Cases, new designs 

JJ all latest improvements, prices from 43a. to 63s BIreant 

K ,V*“r l T U a W v d ?, w Vi dow . F(irn ” ,iei - *"•"« <**■ Photos on appro* 
W. RAGLAN, 15 , Moral ngton Road, Neir Cross. ^ 


The Chief Bundle 

(I* Season is now ready. Forty senarato 
\J packets of now Flower Seeds, all different for 
quantity for Is. 9d. We thus eclipse all other rtfen hn'r,in? b i 
secure patronage for our miscellaneous Seeds. Agents wuM 
n ,pare t,me - UbtnLl 

W. H. HOWELL. Flack well Heath. High Wycombe. 


flOWU the BEST^TME to TRANSPLANT 

8T “ “' iLL “ 8 ' < 
PYRAMIDS.34 to 4 ft., from 7s. 6d to 10s fid narh 
GREEN HOLLIE8, for Hedges, 12 to 16 Inches, 21s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH* CO*, Nu^Tc 


Tortoises. — I had four large tortoises, which 
were left out in the garden all last winter. Not 
finding them begin to walk about* which they gene 
rally do at the approach of spring, I looked and 
found them all dead. Can any reader tell me the 
cause of this ?—H. B. 

Tortoise.—I brought two ' small tortoises from 
Venice, and shall be glad,of any information re* 
speoting their management, keep, Ac. They are the 
small kind, about 1 m* long.— Kittie. 


Treatment of Rabbits-— What treatment is 
best for rabbits ? I have several kinds, having a 
ran in their hatches of about 100 ft. Do they 
require water when fed on Bran, Oats, and green 
meat? The building is very dry and well ventilated. 

■T. W. 


H. 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 
HARDY,- 


D A ®u“ A ®’J?o 8 « how ' named ™rieties in single 


pots, 4*. 8s. per dozen 
A reduction made for quantities 
Extras- * 


Terms cash. Package free 


y from single pot* a*, oer doze*. from'itor^TTre 
H. lU «r C ™ k “r Vaucher from single pots 'a? M*, 

°™ ThoV<.'V5S 1 .; 

0 A ,oS^ O ^I A .n', s.^ 1 doribun <l» from single 

_ T7ERBENAS, best namedi sorts from sine-1 

make the swarms late P or if I placed a bell-glass -r *t A J b per ^°* en 1 ,rom per too. “ 

on the stook after the first .warm, would it present L°^.S lA ®’ £?Sg?IZi teteS2’nfe?fi. i SlW“& 
the second swarm being sentont P Supposing any- ' * 

one had a great many bees, which produced a large 
quantity of honey, where could it be disposed of P 
and would it be a risky undertaking by not being 
able to dispose of it ?—Apis. 

Putting Bees in Bar-frame Hives.— In reply 
to “ A Weaver,” the way to hive bees in bar-frame 
hives is as follows: Catch the swarm in a skip, or, 
better, in an iron pail, tarn back the qnilt and 
remove some of the frames, leaving the others in 
their places covered by the qnilt. Shoot the bees 
ont of the skip or pail into the space Igiven by the 
removal of the frames. They will ran among the 
remaining frames and cluster on them. Replace 
the other frames and the qnilt, set the hive with 
the frame ends quite level, but with a slope of 
about 1 in. from end to end of the frame, which 
shonld be previously furnished with wax guides, 
either fall sheets or jast strips on the under side of 
the bars.— F. Lyon. 


gTOTO VALLEY|EEDGT6uin)S. Bure* 

w _ Suffolk. Catalog ue po«t free. ’ 00 

Choice Florist Flower Seed, &c7 " 

Trial will be proof. 

T EMOINE’S DOUBLE PETUNIA, 2b fid uer 

J-* ,PM ke l. Hart land* ditto. 1*. fid and 2 1 M 
Hart land s Fringed Single Petunia. 1*. 6d^crJw LV 

France Carnation, la per packet. South oI Fmnr. Pi^, h . of 
per pocket. Covent GkrtenCineraria. ^U. permSkat n™' 
•on • Calceolaria, 1*. per packet. Gloxinia HTbridJaSitk T?. 1 ?' 
per packet. Lemoine'z Double PotenSllaT^ U 
I^emolnp ■ Show Pelargonium* 2a fid ner n*/>v>w packet. 
Zonal Gsranlnm*. laid p«^’p«.‘keL' • 

Garden, 1* fid and 2». fid. per^ck^* PrfmSt Wm Rm(n. C rvi™* 
W Packet. erect U 

As. fd. per packet. Coleus, exau<*ita strain a* 

Pansy, the Pari* Bxhi bltion the flL«™n -th*' ^ ' 

2s. 8aand 3*. per packet. Lemolne's Primula Slcboldi^a 

Any of the above post free for stamp*. ’ "■ M * ** 

. Collection *lx varieties beauUful Columbines 2 a 6d 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLANDE Old EstnblUshed Seed Warehouae, 


To be obtained of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen-- 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE. — Made 

1 the principle of the New Fire Hnee need bv c*m hk. 

Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade 
why it Is better than any rubber ofSSric h<2?TSdToiIhM^ 
important one* are— Ut. It much chrener, ftTd i* i. . leMt 
durable—MERRTWEATHBR A 80N8^inn^'r.fVjL^ .V P aoffB 


Labels! Labels! I Labels III 

GhSP™ 


written, Is. fid. per 
dosen. Send In — - 


i, perforated for string or wire, 
dozen; plain, for inserting In tl 


dosen. Send In 'your lists' and write ffitoiv 11 * WM** rvriri iff* 
130 Albert Road, Heeley, Sheffield. T pi O*AHD, 


TO BE SOLD a few GOLD WATCHED k*» 

1 the renowned McCABB, whore celebraJni ’ b 7 

eentlyand flatly ceased. Other ominont^^^^w^^LJ 

MoCULLOCH BU>Ck 9t °° ld “ d S,lTer 
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Choice Jardy Plants. 

The Amateur’s Collection, 

Post free, Is. 0d., 

Contains a packet of each of the. following :— 

Wallflower, fine dark Phlox, perennial 

Hweet William, splendid mixed A.I jMum saxstlle 
Pansy choice mixed Hrompton Mocks, mixed 

Antirrhinum. Snendragon Aqui login Columbine 

Forget-me-Not, the true variety Polyanthus, ftne mixed 
Carnation, mixed I Canterbury Bells, mixed 

The above will produce a fine collection ol plants to bloom In th 
spring and early summer. While we call attention to the cheap 
ness, we lav especial stress on the good quality of the seed 
Descriptive labels and useful notes on culture are Included. 

NOTICE —Any six of the above varieties (selected by customers) 
sent post free for Is. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 

Choice Bedding Plants. 

J POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

t following strong healthy plants at the undermentioned 
low prices, carefully packed to travel any distance by rail, or post 
free, for cash with order. per doi.—s. d. 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. .. .. 18 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. .. .. 16 

Geranium Crystal Palace Gem .. .. 2 6 

„ Beauty of Calderdale .. SO 

„ Master Christine .. .. ., 2 6 

„ Miss Kingsbury .. .. .. 2 6 

„ Mrs. Pollock .. .. 4 6 

„ Vesuvius .. .. .. 2 6 

„ mixed, without names .. 2 0 

Lobelia Crystal Palace oompacta .. 13 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet .. .. 13 

Phlox, herbaceous, choice mixed SO 

Daisies, red and white .. .. 10 

Myosotls dlsaiti flora .. 16 

Collections of Bedding Plants made up on the most liberal terms 
—23 aoxen, £1 Is.-, 12 dozen. 10s. 6d. ; 6 dozen, 5s. 6d. To ensure 
good plants, and prevent disappointment at planting season, early 
orders are solicited, which will be executed in strict rotation. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove, 

X Greenhouse, and Hardy species. Intending purchasers of 
Ferns be Tore buying elsewhere should send for our Special List of 
Cheap Ferns. 

W. &. J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE^ MANCHESTER 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

MUMS !!—J. WALLACE’8 Price Chrysanthemums, 500 varie¬ 
ties, 2s. per dozen, 12*. per 100-, cuttings, Is. 6d. per doien, 8f. per 
100. Paris Daisies (Marguerites), 12 tine plants. 3s. ; six, Is. 9d.. 
post free. 12 new and beautiful crotons, 9s. 12 new and beautiful 
Dracwnas. 9s. 12 beautiful Ferns. 4*. 12 Gloxinias, finest strain, 
good bulb*. 4s. Package Included. Cash with order.—Pellatt 
lload, East Dulwich, S.E. 

Now Ready. New Book. 
PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED; 

X or. P.xtension rtrtus Restriction. Faithfully Illustrated. Ry 
JOHN RIMPbON. Garlesier to the Right Hon. the Earl of Wharn- 
cllffe, Wortley Hall. Sheffield, author of the ‘Society of Arts’ Re¬ 
port on Fruit Culture. ’ at the Paris Exhibition 1878. records the 
successful practice of eminent gardeners treats of the subject on a 
new Improved. «nd simpler basis, and^escrlbes new and hitherto un¬ 
recorded methods of producing trees and crops quickly and success¬ 
fully Price 2s. cost free 2s . 8d 

Taz Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 

___ London. w.C _ 

Ju-t pul>l)«h«l. cr..wn 8vo prlc-*3- 6d clo>h (posta< &d ) ‘ 

rrHE LADIES’ MULTUM IN PARVO 

X FLOWER GARDEN an<i AMATBURV COMPLETE GUIDE. 
By SAMUEL WOOD. Author of “ Good Gardening," Ac. With 
numerous illustrations 

“ Full of shrewd hints and useful Instructions, based on a life¬ 
time of experience "—Scotsman. 

“Sound, but simple, instructions, likely to be useful to lady 
gardener*. ”—Florist. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD * CO., 7, Stationers'Hall Court, London, 
B.C. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES. 

(Established 1785.) 

CATALOGUE 

or 

NEW ENGLISH AND FRENCH ROSES 

For Spring of 1881, 

DAHLIAS, CLEMATIS, PHLOXES, AND CHOICE 
BEDDING PLANTS, 

Free on application to 

CRANSTON'S NURSERY AND SEED CO. (Limited), 

KING’S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


QEEDS and PLANTS of all descriptions for all 

O classes of buyers. Bee last week's advertisement and write 
for catalogue for 1881. Before bnylng elsewhere, try 
WILLIAM CLIBKAN A SON. Altrincham. 

For the finest Geraniums for summer or winter blooming, bedding, 
Ac. Fuchsias. Chrysanthemums, Tuberous Begonias, Heliotropes, 
Co<eus, and all soft-wooded plants. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON, Altrincham, 

For the best exhlbltioa Florist’s Flowers, Carnations, Pico tees, 
Pinks, Phloxes, Pansies, Dahlias, Pyrethrums, Pmonies, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON. Altrincham. 

For choice Herbaceous Plants, hundreds of the finest sorts. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON. Altrincham, 

For Stove or Greenhouse Plants, various sizes, the best orna 
mental foliage and floworlng varieties at low prices. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON, Altrincham. 

For beautiful spring-flowering plants, Hepaticas. Double and 
Single Primroses, seedling and named Polyanthus, Aubrletlas, 
Arabis, and numerous other good and fine varieties. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON. Altrincham, 

For hardy climbing plants In pots, Ivies, Clematis, Wistarias, 
Honeysuckles, Jessamines, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON, Altrincham, 

For Fruit Trees, pyramid or dwarf-trained, of all classes, cheap 
true to name, good trees. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON, Altrincham, 

For Strawberry Plants; 60 sorts grown ; kept true to name. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A 80N, Altrincham. 

For the finest strains of- Primulas, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Balsams, 
Stocks, Asters, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A BON. Altrincham, 

For Collections of Vegetable Seeds equal in quality to any offered 
In this paper, and at much lower prices than those generally 
charged. 

The Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham. 


A LL Seeds and Plants of Is. and upwards post 

XL free.—R. W. BEEDELL The Nurseries Wellington. surrey. 

pHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins’ strain, 

U 7d. per packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 packet. 
Anemone. Aster, Auricula, Begonia, Calceolaria, Carnatior, 
Gentians. Heliotrope, Petunia, Pink, Plcotee, Primrose, all colour*, 
Solatium, Ten-week Stock Verbena, PnmDkln, Variegated Kalr 
most beautiful colours, all 6d. per packet. Phlox Drum monel 
rrandlflora, Polyanthus, Pansy, fancy, all 4d. per packet. Ic* 
Plant Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock, Miles’ Spiral Mignonette Ornamental Hast, 
Violet, Sensitive plant, Tobacco plant, Wallflower, red and golden, 
all 3d. per packet.-R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseriee, Wellington 
Surrey. 

Seventh Tear of Distribution. 

'TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

X 18seeds, Is.; 7 seeds, 6d., post free. The seed has been col¬ 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Price per os. on applies 
tlon.—R W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wellington, Surrey. 

MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., post free. 

HL —Testimonial —“ Mrs. Morris received the Malden-hair Farrs 
this morning and was very pleased with them. She encloses 2s. In 
stamps for four to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses.—Heauh- 
fleld, Mundy, Cardiff. ”-R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Welling¬ 
ton. Surrey. 

Write for Catalogue of 

HHOICE FLOWER SEEDS in small qu&d* 

titles and NBW PLANTS, post tree.-R. W. BEEDELL, The 
Nurseries. Wellington. Surrey. 

-RALSAM, EXTRA DOUBLE.-My special 

U strain, 24 seeds, 4d. Testimonial.—" Hr,— The Balsams 
grown from your seed turned out grand; they were the best I 
nave ever seen ; every one doable, and snch a splendid variety of 
colours—pure white, pink, purple, scarlet-flaked, Ac.—J. Marshall 
18, Butu Road, Wauiall. ”-R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wel¬ 
lington, Surrey. 


(STRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.— 

O GRAND NEW COLEUS. First set, post free. 3s. bd. bliou. Prin¬ 
cess, Glitter, James liornshaw. Lovely, Juno, Royal Purple, bersa- 
tion, Prince of Wales, Sirs. George Simpson , and two others. Second 
set post free, 2s 8d. Glow. Artist. Kentish Fire. Madame Fry. 
Desideratum, Emblem, Diadein, Benuty, Duchess of Teck, Exqui¬ 
site, and two others. Mrs. George Simpson, the most beautiful 
Coleus ever sent out, 9d. each, post free. NBW FUCHSIAS, post 
free. Is. 9d.per dos.—Pink Perfection, Jason. Earl of Beaconstlcld, 
Exquisite. Galatea, Elegnns, Coquette, Memphis, Rose of Denmark. 
Charming, Avalanche, Purple Prince. A.superba, Surprise. Queen 
of Whites, Mrs. Marshall, Alice, Arabella improved. Sedan. Lu*tro, 
My Selection. — R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wellington, 
Surrey. 

DWARF AGERATUM - ■ per doz. 1 0 

U Alternanthera amcena - per 100, 6s., , 0 9 

Artillery Plants ----- -each 0 6 

Cyclamen. Wiggins'Prize Strain - • per doz. 1 ft 

Sensitive Plant* • 0 6 

Tropceolum Ball of Fire • .,0 4 

Ireelne Linden; - - per dos. 1 O 

Ircs'nc Brilliant!sslma - ..IO 

Mesembryanthi-nium - perdsr. 0 9 

Mini ulus, splendid dark double -each 0 4 

Musk Hamsoni - - - per dos. 0 w 

Tetania.double white - - -each 0 4 


HURRY’S 

Plantain and Daisy 
Extractor. 

The most simple invention before the public- 
OVER 2000 SOLD LAST SEASON 

Plantain, Ac., removed without destroying the lawn. 

Carriage free of the Patentee, 4s. 3d. 
and 5 b. Sd. 

A. F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge- 

Wholesale Ageht, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12, Walbrook, London, E.C.; 
BEALES 6 CO., Cambridge. 


R. W. BEEDELL. The Nnrserles. Wellington Surrey. 

Flower Seeds in Penny Packets. 

One hundred of the most showy, popular, and beautiful varieties, 
including finest double Aster and Ten week Stock, Scarlet Linum, 
Mignonette, Nemophlla, Sweet Pees, Convolvulus, Dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums, Clorkia Collinsla. Calliopsls, Ac., post free 8s. 

Fifty packets. Including as above „ 4* 2d. 
Twenty-five packets „ , 2s. 2d. 

Each packet contains sufficient seed for making 2 or 3 nice patches. 
Excellent for distribution amongst cottagers or children. All the 
varieties are easy of cultivation. 

DANIELS BROS., The Queen’s Seedsmen, Norwich 

>70NAL8.—Very large collection of the finest 

£J varieties for pot culture. Also all the best Double Geia 
nluins by se ectlon or by dozens. Chrysanthemums, Fu-liM**. 
Lobelias, Petunias (double) hi d Dahlias. 8ee new Cntal vur. 
White Vesuvius 12*. and l. r »s. per 100; 2s. and 2*. 6d. por dozen- 
Package free fr>m—GEO. GUMMO W, 114, LoughtoruUgh Koad 
Brixton 8.W. 

PERNS; STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

X PLANTS —The whole stock, having to be cleared out by 
July, will be sold In lots to suit purchasers, at a considerable re¬ 
duction for cosh.—" The Fernery,” Finchfleld, Wolverhampton. 


NEW FERTILISER. 


DANIELS BROS., The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, NORWICH. 


REPORT OF MR. FRANCIS SUTTON. F.O.S.. Chemist to the Norfolk Chamber 
of Agfriculture, &c. 

(Copy.) 

'• Noaroi.x County Labor vtoet, 

•• Mes-rs DANIELS BROTHERS, Aoveui-er 22 18*1. 

•• GentlemenI have acquainted myself by experiment and analysis with the entire nature of your EUREKA 
MANURE, and I am satisfied that It Is admirably adapted to the purposes for which yon recommend it l have had a long and 
varlod experience In the examination of soils and fertilisers and their effects, and may say at i nee that you have carrieu out 
practically the idea* which I myself would advocate, and have produced a Concentrated Manure which is safe, odourless, and 
adapted to the healthy growth of every variety of plant. 

v __ (Signed) "FRANCIS 8UTTO.V 

SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 


Sold in packages, with complete directions for use, 1 lb. Is.; 2 lb. Is. 8d.; 4 lb. 3s.; 7 lb. 
4a 0d.; 14 lb. 7s. 0d.; 28 lb. lids. 0d. Much cheaper by the cwt. 

Wholesale Agents in London Barclay and Son, 95, Farringdon Street; Corry, Soper, Fowler, and Co., 
18, Finsbury Street; Hurst and Son, 152, Houndsditch; Nutting and Sons, 60, Barbican; Waite, Xaah, and 
Co., 79, Southwark Street. Retail from 


W E have, during past years, refrained from manufacturing any Artificial Fer¬ 
tiliser for Floriculture or General Gardening purposes, mainly for the reason that the successful com¬ 
position of such an article requires years of experimental trial under a variety of conditions, such as 
temperature, climate, soil, <fcc. 

The preparations generally offered to the gardening public are commonly made simply to act as stimu¬ 
lants, by which a marvellous activity of growth und bloom cun be effected, but which generally is of very 
short duration, and often fatal in the end to the real prosperity of the plant. 

Experience has convinced us that, under average conditions ol floral or vegetable growth, true aud 
lasting success is best obtained by the use of properly balanced Plant Food ; by means of which soil which 
may have become poor and exhausted shall be so renovated as to be again generous and fruitful, so as to 
furnish at any time the necessary conditions of fertility, and ensure the vigorous and healthy growth, not 
only of leaves, flowers, and fruit, but of every part of the plant. These conditions we claim to have effected 
in our EUREKA MANURE, or ESSENCE uF PLANT LIFE, a highly concentrated Manure, adapted for 
every kind of Flower, Fruit, or Vegetable, and useful alike to the Horticulturist and Farmer ; a true friend 
to the Gardener; and not only a Stimulant, but a Genuine Food for Plants ; ptr/eUly efficient, odourle**, amt 
economical , and is destined to take the place ol all other Manures. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
LONDON PARKS IN MAY. 


Tiierk is a period of the year when, even in the 
heart of London, the spring foliage is beautiful 
—more attractive, if possible, than in the 
country. The contrast which the fresh leafage 
and the first gush of bloom of the Lilacs and 
Laburnums bring to the hard and regular lines 
of the terraces of Tyburnia. Belgravia, and 
" Kensingtonia ” is a moat charming one, and 
the late advent of real spring weather has been 
the means of keeping back the progress ot vegeta¬ 
tion till the east winds had done their worst on 
naked branches and over-precocious blossoms, 
so that the young foliage, which has at last 
burst fcrth, has not been nipped by cold nights, 
and remains perfect and uninjured, as it gene¬ 
rally does in late springs. Another advantage 
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on the eastern side of the avenue are this year a 
decided success. They have been improving 
year by year for some time past, and their trees 
and shrubs have now attained to about the 
most attractive stage of their growth. Victoria 
Park and Battersea Park are also well worth 
visiting at this month, and many of the London 
squares are pay with Lilacs, Laburnums, Guel¬ 
der Roses, Ac. In some of the little forecourt 
gardens, too, where one would imagine it impos¬ 
sible for any kind of vegetation to live, we have 
recently noticed Lilacs, Laburnums, and Haw¬ 
thorns, thriving and flowering beautifully. 


Wistarias as Wall-top Climbers.— 
Few prettier objects can be found than a wall 
well furnished with fruit trees, and overhung 
with the lovely pendulous blooms of the Wis¬ 
taria. We have a plant of it here that in a few 
years has run along the coping 50 yd. each way, 


No. 115. 


flowers were fully open, I gathered some and 
fertilised the flowers of our female Aucubas with 
them, and the result is that they are now pro¬ 
ducing some very pretty red berries ; whereaB, 
had I not used the male flower as described, the 
probability is that we should not have had a 
single berry.—M. 

Propagating Qarrya elliptica. — I 
have frequently used the flowers of this plant 
in vases in the way described in Garden iso 
recently, and I find them very useful. After 
repeated trials, I think that the best way of 
striking the cuttings is to get some good sharp 
red sand, and with it make a solid bed, 9 in. 
or 10 in. thick, raking the top level, and press¬ 
ing it smooth with the back of a spade. 
Then procure some good well-ripened shoots, 
and make them into cuttings, G in. long, taking 
care to give them a clean cut under a joint. 
Cut off all leaves except three or four of those 
at the top, make a nick 4 in. deep across the 



View in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park. 




derived from late springs is that the Lilacs, 
Laburnums, Guelder Roses, Hawthorns, and 
other shrubs, which generally follow each other, 
come ont in a glorious display of bloom together. 
In ordinary seasons the Lilacs are, as a rule, 
over before the Laburnums are fairly ont, and 
they, in their turn, have nearly passed away 
before the white and pink Hawthorns begin to 
perfume the air. Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens are during May really lovely ; the 
diverging drives, bordered by their plantations 
of Lilacs, Laburnums, and Horse Chestnuts in 
fall bloom, present a strikingly agreeable 
aspect. In the Botanic Gardens, Regent's 
Park, the beautifully laid-ont grounds are at 
tbeir best, the Horse Chestnuts being there 
also in great beauty. This magnificent tree 
might well be called the Hyacinth tree, and 
voald do more ample justice to the name than 
does the Tulip tree, or the Paulownia. which is 
sometimes named the Foxglove tree. Many 
other kinds of well-selected flowering trees are 
now in bloom in the Botanic Gardens, and 
»hady borders are still gay with Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, Cowslips, and Squills. The great 
avenue in Regent'* Park now forms a magnifi¬ 
cent promenade, and the .symmetrical gardens 

Digitized by CiQQQI^ 


and it still continues to extend its growth many 
feet annually. Ab a rule, I dislike combining 
fruit and flower cnltnre, but this light feathery- 
leaved climber repays so well the slight amount I 
of attention which it requires, and is moreover 1 
rather beneficial than otherwise in the way of 
protecting the fruit crops, that an exception is ! 
made in its favour. It is of courae spurred in so 
that the side branches just hang over the edge I 
of the wall coping, the leading shoots being left 
to extend themselves at will. It apparently 
enjoys an immunity from insect plagues, a ! 
great advantage when grown in connection 
with fruit trees.—J. G., Suffolk. 

Fertilising Aucubas —Some have been 
tolerably successful in getting plants of the 
Aucuba well furnished with berries by planting 
a male Aucuba beside one of the opposite sex, or 
by grafting the two together ; and I have also 
seen berries upon bushes without any male plant 
being near them ; hut fertilising a few female 
bushes each day while they are in flower would 
be time well spent. Indeed, a good Aucuba well 
covered with berries is as ornamental a plant as 
could be desired, and fertilising is an operation 
easily done when once it is tried. We have one 
small male plant here, and last season, when its 


bed of sand with a spade, and put the cuttings 
in 3 in. apart; press the sand firmly round 
them, and again level the top. Proceed with 
the next row, 4 in. apart, in the same manner 
until all are put in. Place over them hand- 
lights, or a shallow frame, and keep them close, 
except in mild weather, when they may have a 
little air once or twice a week to expel damp¬ 
ness. Place good thick mats over the glass in 
frosty weather, and during the warm days of 
spring give them air as early in the morning as 
possible, sprinkling them slightly when the 
sun breaks through, and then closing and shad¬ 
ing them, to prevent their being scorched. As 
spring advances, and they are safe from frost, 
remove the lights in the evening, and give them 
water in the morning if required ; then replace 
the lights, and shade as before. This treatment 
may be carried on through the summer : and 
when the hot days are over, the plants will 
bear free admission of air. Throughout the 
winter remove the lights, if possible, once or 
twioe a week, and put mats over the glass on 
frosty nights. In the spring they may be 
taken up and potted into large 3-in. pots, three 
parts of loam and one part of rotten dung and 
red sand being used. Plunge them in a bed of 
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ashes, where they can be shaded from the sun 
until they get established and be protected 
from spring frosts, after which they may be 
repotted and plunged in any common garden 
soil.—C. R. 

Camellias in Open Air.— It may in¬ 
terest some reades of Gardening to know that 
I have lately had a white Camellia in bloom in 
the open air. As the plant was put into 
the border more than twelve months ago, it is 
a genuine case of open-air blooming. It is not 
the only Camellia I have in the same border 
(having aN.N.E. aspect, and lying within reach 
of the sea spray), Dut they have stood the 
fierce weather of the past winter, when the 
Aucuba japonica, hybrid Rhododendrons, and 
Escallonia macrantha have been blown to 
tatters, or are actually like bare poles. The 
soil is a rather rich, dark loam ; subsoil gravel; 
and a few old pipes were put in with the balk 
at planting time to allow the roots to be well 
watered in dry weather.—VV. Wylie, M.D., 
Skelmorlie, K.li. 

-Taking a hint from Gardening last 

autumn, I planted in my garden at Ealing a 
Camellia in peat soil, well protected from the 
north-east wind, but with no covering of any 
sort except a little manure round the root. It 
has borne three large flowers and there are 
several buds just coming out, showing that 
although we have had during last winter for 
several nights the thermometer close upon zero, 
the Camellia is very much hardier than it 
is by many people supposed to be. — II. 
R. W. 

4793.—Camellias for the Open Air.— Whites: 
alba plena, flmbriata, and Mathotiana alba. Reds: 
imbricata and Chandler! elegans. These are all of fine 
growth and very attractive kinds.—J. C. 

4322.—Kalmias not Flowering:.— The fact that 
the Kalmias have not flowered since the first year proves 
that they are growing now under altered conditions, 
either as to soil, moisture, or shade. A sunny garden is 
not the beat place for American plants always, although 
if the soil is suitable and they get plenty of water, the 
auaahine w ill do them no harm. Mulch the plants with 
manure or leaf-mould and give plenty of water during 
the growing season.—K. H. 

4824.-Magrnoliaa not Flowerinsr.— As luxuriant 
health and rapid growth is probably the cause why the 
Magnolia does not flower, the wood fails to ripen and 
of course flowers are not formed. If the roots could bo 
got at easily, their extremities might be lifted and 
shortened a little ; but aged trees always flower better 
than comparatively young ones.— K. U. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


The Persian Cyclamen.— This is one 
of the most beautiful of winter flowering plants. 
It may be had in flower from the beginning of 
December until May. The treatment formerly 
accorded to Cyclamens has of Jate years under¬ 
gone a beneficial change. Instead of allowing 
the soil in which they had grown to become quite 
dry as soon as the flowering Beason was over (by 
which practice the tubers were frequently 
injured), they are now allowed to go to rest 
gradually, water beiug only entirely withheld 
when the foliage has quite disappeared. Many 
growers, indeed, adopt the plan of turning the 
plants out of their pots into a bed of prepared 
soil in the open air as soon as they have ceased 
flowering, and from this bed they are potted 
early in autumn, or as soon as growth has com¬ 
menced. This more natural system of treatment 
is generally attended with the best results. 
Cyclamens may be increased by offsets from old 
tubers, but they are most readily raised from 
seed, which should be sown as soon as it is ripe, 
when it will generally vegetate quickly; whereas 
old seed will not untrequently remain for 
months in the soil before it germinates. The 
seeds should be sown in a pot or seed-pan of light 
soil, and the young plants should be afterwards 
pricked off into other seed-pans not too closely, 
as in these pans they may be wintered, and 
early in spring they should be potted singly 
into 3-in. pots, and from these, when large 
enough, they should be shifted into their 
flowering-pots, which should be some 5 in. in 
diameter. Soil suitable for them may consist 
of two parts rich, light turfy loam and one part 
well-decayed cow manure or leaf-mould, with a 
portion of sand. During the summer they 
should occupy a cold pit, where they can have 
plenty of air, and be slightly shaded during 
ntroDg sunshine. Plants thus treated will 
generally bloom profusely during the ensuing 


winter and spring months ; and unless it be in 
cases in which large specimens are desired, such 
plants are in some respects to be preferred to 
older ones.—V. 

Ooronilla glauca.— This is an exceed¬ 
ingly useful wiuter-flowering plant, which is 
moreover nearly hardy, and its flowers, which 
are bright yellow, remain long in perfection. 
When grown under glass its season for flower¬ 
ing is during the depth of winter. It is easily 
increased by means of cuttings formed of the 
young shoots, inserted in a mixture of sand and 
leaf-soil in spring, and such cuttings will form 
small-flowenng plants for the following winter. 
They will, however, be found to be more ser¬ 
viceable both for the production of cut flowers 
and for general decorative purposes for the 
second season. The same plants may, if desired, 
be grown for many years, but w’hen old they are 
apt to become infested by a small white scale, 
which ultimately renders them unhealthy. Any 
light, and not too rich, soil is suitable for their 
culture. 

Cantua dependens— This is one of the 
best plants for a cool greenhouse. It may be 
successfully grown in a pot with attention, but 
the best way is to plant it out and train it up 
walls or pillars where it can get plenty of light 
and sun to ripen its growth. Its blossoms, 
which are freely produced on thriving plants, 
are of a rich rosy-pink, tinged with orange, and 
when seen in drooping clusters they arc highly 



effective; good drainage should be provided 
and a good depth of fibrous loam with plemty of 
sand and a few lumps of peat added, to keep it 
open and sweet. Frequent syringing is neces¬ 
sary to keep down insect pests, especially red 
spider, to attacks, of which it i9 somewhat 
liable ; green-fly may be got rid of by washing 
the shoots with Tobacco water or Quassia-chip 
water. 

Salvia splendens.— This is an old, but 
very effective winter-blooming plant, the ter¬ 
minal plumes of bright scarlet flowers of 
which have a light appearance, and they re¬ 
main in perfection from the beginning of 
November Until at least the end of January. 
It is easily increased by means of cuttings, 
and young plants of it generally succeed best. 
The cuttings should be inserted any time in 
spring, and, although less hardy than the 
Chrysanthemum, they may, nevertheless, 
during summer have in all respects similar 
treatment as regards soil, exposure, &c. But 
they cannot with safety be left in the open 
air later than the beginning of October. S. 
^esneriflora, a more recent introduction than 
S. splendens, is also an exceedingly showy 
winter or rather early spring-flowering plant 
which may be treated in all respects the same 
as that kind. 

4871.— Specimen Ooleuses. —Presuming 


the plants are required for a local show, the 
cuttings should have been struck in the first 
week in March to make fine plants, and have 
been potted off and grown on near the glass to 
produce short-jointed shoots. If you have no 
such plants, lose no time in procuring some 
in 5-in. pots. They should be plunged in bot¬ 
tom heat some time longer yet, which causes 
them to throw out side-shoots down to the rim 
of the pots. Shift into larger pots when re¬ 
quired. Tho shape to train them is a matter 
of taste ; some are trained with the under-shoota 
tied down level with the rim of the pot and 
all the top pinched out, a sort of Mushroom 
shape. These require a large amount of pinch¬ 
ing and training, and extra space to grow them 
in, and they present an unnatural appearance 
after all. The most useful and economical 
method is to let them havo their own way, 
kept clear of all other plants until they are y in. 
high, when the top should be pinched and the 
under-shoots tied out, but not stopped, for a 
week, when the top will again require pinching. 
After this put a strong stake in the centre of 
the pot and train a leader to it, and keep them 
pinched every week till a pyramidal shape is 
formed. Allow four weeks’ growth without 
pinching before the show day. Sixty-five 
degrees by night and 70° by day, with 10° 
higher from sun heat, is a safe temperature. 
Two parts loam and one part leaf-mould or well 
rotted dung, with a dash of sand, is a good 
compost to grow them in.—O. P. 

4827. -Tropaeolum tricolorum. —As soon 
as the flowers fade, and the foliage shows signs 
of decay, gradually diminish the supplies of 
water, not allowing the foliage to droop for want 
of it, but watering only when dry, giving just 
enough to thoroughly moisten the soil through. 
When the leaves have gone yellow turn the bulb 
out of the soil and store it away in dry sand in a 
cool place, potting it again by the middle of 
August.—C. B. 

4820. — Propagating Peoralea pin- 

nata. —This plant is by no means easy to strike. 
The only way in which we have known it to be 
successfully propagated is to take cuttings of 
the current season’s growth, just before they 
mature their wood. Insert these very firmly in 
sandy peat, and keep them moist, and in a cold 
frame, until the middle of September, when 
they should be removed to a warm house, and 
kept in a temperature of 50° to 55° until the 
spring, by that time they should make roots.— 

4765.— Scarborough Lily not Grow¬ 
ing 1 . —It is very evident that the roots of the 
plants in question have been fatally injured. 
Vallota roots are fleshy, and when the plant is 
over-potted or the drainage defective, they are 
liable to rot away. Now is an excellent time to 
examine them. Shake away all the old soil ; 
cut away with a sharp knife all diseased portions 
of the roots, and repot in a compost of equal 
parts loam and peat well sanded. Well drain 
the pots, and let them be but just large enough 
to contain the roots. Water carefully for a 
time, and place the plants in a light situation 
where they get a free circulation of air around 
them all the spring and summer. There is one 
point to be borne in mind with respect to the 
culture of the Vallota; like all bulbous-rooted 
plants it dislikes to be frequently disturbed, and 
never flowers well until the whole body of soil 
is throughly permeated with fibres. We have 
plants at the present time, some four good bulbs 
in a 4£-in. pot, and nearly a dozen in an S-in. 
pot, which have not been shifted for years, and 
they yearly increase in vigour, and flower finely. 

[ Of course they get liquid manure when in full 
growth.—J. Cornhill. 

4786.— Ferns under Stages.— Dwarf 
species suitable for the front rank consist of 
Iloodia caudata and lunulata, Platyloma rotundi- 
folia, Niphobolus lingua, Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris and pedatum, and the Club Mosses, 
Selaginella Kraussiana and helvetica. Next in 
order of height come Pteris serrulata cretica 
albo-lineata, and scaberula, Onychium japoni- 
cum ; tall-growing kinds consisting of Pteris ar- 
guta, Nephrodium mollc, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
Lastrea opaca and Standishi. The Hare’s-foot 
Ferns (Davallias) might also be used for the 
front, but they should be planted on raised 
mounds of peat and sandstone, as they must have 
good drainage.—B. 
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4828.—Hoy a camosa not Thriving. 
—The roots have evidently sustained some 
serious damage, the result of which is that the 
foliage has gone bad. If you turn the plant 
out of the pot you will probably find that the 
fibres are black and rotten, in which case shake 
away as much of the old soil as possible, and 
cram the roots, after cutting away with a sharp 
knife the decayed portions, into a pot only just 
large enough to contain them, draining it well, 
and using a well-sanded compost of fibrous peat. 
Water carefully, keeping the soil just moist 
until the plant shows by renewed growth that 
fresh roots have formed. The Hoya does not 
want much pot-room, and quickly suffers from 
excess of moisture when over-potted.—J. C. 

4764. — Orange Trees. —The trees in ques¬ 
tion being seedlings years may elapse before they 
show bloom. The Orange plants sold by 
nurserymen have all been grafted with good 
bearing kinds, and this is the only way to ensure 
fertility at an early period. All that can be 
done is to give the plants proper attention, when 
they may, perhaps, come to fruit at an early 
date.—B. 

4785.—Azaleas Dropping their 
Leaves. —There are several causes for this. 
Either the roots may have perished through 
careless watering, or the soil may have come into 
and remained in too dry a state. The Azalea 
has numerous hair-like fibres, and these quickly 
perish when the soil becomes sour and surcharged 
with moisture or dust dry. All that can be 
done is to cut them in somewhat, then water 
carefully. If not too much injured they will 
break into fresh growth. By no means repot.— 
J. C. 

4765. — Begonia sempervirens.— The 
principal points in the culture of this plant are 
to pot in a free, light, well-sanded compost, say 
loam, peat, and leaf-soil in equal parts. Start 
early into growth in a warm structure. Adm ; t 
plenty of light, shading from hot sun, admitting 
air rather freely during the summer, when the 
weather is warm and genial. Winter in a 
temperature of 50°, keeping the soil just moist 
only.—J. C. 

4769.— Shaddock not Thriving.— Your 
best plan will be to turn the plant out of the 
pot and examine the roots which are, in all 
probability, gone wrong. Work away as much 
of the old as possible. Cut away all decayed 
parts of the roots, and repot in a well-sanded 
compost, consisting of equal parts loam and 
leaf-mould, cramming the roots in a pot just 
large enough to hold them. Water carefully, 
and shade from hot sun. — J. C. 

4784.— Syringing Ferns.— Asa rule Ferns 
do not like to be frequently wetted overhead, 
and when the proper atmospherical conditions 
are maintained there is but little need to do so. 
Ferns love a humid atmosphere, which is easily 
accorded them in a close structure without 
sprinkling the foliage. Adiantums are impatient 
of syringing, and the gold and silver-leaved 
Gymnogr«*mmas are soon spoiled when moistened 
overhead. When Ferns are grown in a room 
the necessary amount of atmospherical moisture 
cannot be accorded them, and it is therefore 
necessary to take them out occasionally and well 
syringe the upper and under surfaces of the 
fronds, which has the effect not only of refresh¬ 
ing them but also of cleansing them from 
impurities. When Ferns are grown in an airy 
greenhouse, with other air-loving subjects, they 
will also at times in hot weather need refreshing 
in alike manner.—J. 

4817.— Phaius maculatus.— This Orchid 
thrives well in an average low winter temperature, 
Bay, ranging at from 40° to 50°. The best time 
to pot it is just as the young growths appear. 
Take of fibrous peat one-half, and Sphagnum 
Moss and turfy loam (equal portions of each), 
one-half, adding thereto a little coarse silver 
sand, or, better still, some crushed charcoal in 
small lumps. Reject all the fine portions of the 
compost and the charcoal, and if a pot is 
employed give it half full of drainage. A pan 
is, however, much better, filling it about one- 
third full of crocks. Press the compost well in 
round the roots, keeping the bulbs well above 
the rim of the pot, so that they rest as it were 
upon a little hillock. The bulbs may be divided 
if so desired, putting some two or three in a 6-in. 
pot.—J. C. B. 


4S03.— Winter Flowering Geranlums.-Charlcs 
Schwin, Commander-in-Chlef, White Vesuvius, Wonder¬ 
ful. A tala, Colonel 8eely, Lizzie Brooks, and Mrs 
Whitely.—C. B. 


Honse and Window Gardening. 

Ferns for Rooms. —Asplenium flagelli- 
forme is the most beautiful of all Ferns for 
growing in the sitting-room. The dropping 
fronds hang down most gracefully, each termi¬ 
nated by the long wire-like midrib, which is 
prolonged beyond the pinnse in such a singular 
manner. We have seen it thrive for years in 
the sitting-room in a window. Niphobolus 
exaltatus also does well, and there are manv 
others.—W. 

Oobasa scandens a Good Baloony 
Climber. —This is one of the best plants that 
can bo used during summer and autumn for the 
decoration of balconies or for training round 
window-sills or on porches. It grows rapidly 
and flowers freely in warm weather, and a little 
cold does not injure it. Cuttings of it put in 
now and kept in gentle heat for a few weeks 
will strike root readily, and make good plants 
for turning out-of-doors during June. They 
should, of course, be well hardened off pre 


quantity. I never have any slops wasted. 
Bedroom slops, when diluted, are just the 
kind to throw around the roots of Grape 
Vines and hardy trees.—S. J. 

Acaola lophantha —This is a beautiful 
plant for windows. It grows freely in the 
ordinary temperature of a sitting-room, and in 
habit unites the delicate green of the Fern 
with the graceful look of the Palm. It grows 
freely from seed, but cuttings make the 
dwarfest and nicest window plants.—F. W. B. 

Window Plants Planted Out.— Where 
light bay windows are available for plant 
culture, it is a good plan, when it can be done, 
to have a large tray or box filled with soil in 
which to put the plants. Ugly pots are then 
hidden, and the plants succeed better than 
when grown in pots. The box should be at 
least 12 in. deep, and should be lined with tin 
or zinc, and have a tap in the bottom to draw 
the water out. Good drainage, which may con¬ 
sist of gravel, will be necessary, and also fresh 
sweet soil. A few stones may be put around 
the edges to give the arrangement a more 
artistic appearance, and a light wooden or wire 
trellis on which to train climbing plants may 
be erected to partly encircle the box, as shown 
in our illustration. As regards kinds of plants 


viously to being exposed, and if planted in well- J to grow, much must depend upon taste, but it 

may be well to note 
that in sunless win¬ 
dows flowering plants, 
as a rule, will be useless, 
while Ferns, Mosses, 
and Palms are equally 
unsuited to a sunny 
window. 

4773.— Treatment 
of Myrtles. — By 
leaving the roots entire 
when you repot, the 
plant will certainly 
make most progress. At 
the same time if you do 
not wish to get the 
plant into so large a 
receptacle, you may with 
a sharp knife pare off a 
portion of the outside 
of the ball of roots, and 
repot in the same 
sized pot. There is, how¬ 
ever, no absolute need 
to shift root-bound Myr¬ 
tles into large pots, as 
by watering freely with 
liquid manure the 
health and vigour of 
the plant will be main¬ 
tained. Top-dress wfith 
soot and water liberally 
all through the summer, 
at the same time ad- 



Windotr Hants planted out- 


ministering guano water or liquid stimulant of 
any kind. Loam and a little leaf-mould and 
some rotten dung is the best compost for 
Myrtles, ramming it well in when potting.— 

J. C. 


drained, rich, sandy soil, they 'succeed well 
even in London.—S. 

Flowering Shrub for Vases (Andro¬ 
meda leucothoe fl.-pi.).—This beautiful spring- 
flowering North American shrub does not appear 
to be nearly so commonly in use about London 

as its beauty and adaptability for furnishing i ,_~ 0 ___ ~ e ., 

vases, balconies, window-sills, &c., would lead Pricking Out Seedlings. One of the 
one to expect. Neat little plant., 1 ft. hint. . ?re “ tc ”' t 1 , mlaUke J a frequently made in prickinp 
and as much through, are easily obtained, and f Ju * “ edlm |? and cuttm S s 18 ‘ he employment of 
when laden with their creamy.white bell-! a tarf ? ,° r “ b ,!7 eempoat, or the placing of such 


creamy - white bell 
like blooms, would be far more appreciated 
than the many wretched specimens of Aucubas 
and other shrubs commonly seen in and around 
London.—W. S. 

Liquid Manure for Window Plants. 

—As liquid manure cannot always be had, 
dirty suds in which clothes have been washed 
will, I find, answer. I used it all the winter, 
and my plants never grew so fast nor looked 
so well. I had this spring a double Prim- 


materials in the bottoms of the boxes above the 
drainage. Such a compost would be very suit¬ 
able for a final shift, or for young plants potted 
off singly ; but when the plants have to be 
shifted from the pans or boxes which they 
occupy with balls, such a compost renders it 
well nigh impossible to disentangle the roots 
without sacrificing the best portion of them. 
The roots get hold of the masses of fibre, snd 
the plants hang together in an inextricable 
fashion, and can only be separated by drawing 


rose, in a 3-in. pot, on which I could count over ( the knives through them, cutting away roots as 
one hundred blossoms ; also some bicolor and well as soil, the result being a serious check to 
white Geraniums, started for spring planting, i the plants. The compost should be well mixed 
only 3 in. high, the leaves measuring 4 in. in ( and sifted through a ^-in. sieve, or even a 
diameter. My largest Calla stands 3 ft. 2 in. smaller mesh for very tender-rooting subjects, 
high, leaves 15 in. ; also many other things, and should be placed in the box without any- 
all of which I attribute to the use of my thing between it and the drainage. From such 

dirty suds once a week during the winter. 1 -"*- —" J ^ 1 a " 

Last summer I watered all my Roses with it, 
and the pillar Roses with dish water. The 
slugs scarcely troubled them, and the blossoms 


a compost it will be found that the plants will 
lift each with a little ball of soil attached to 
them, and without injury to the rootlets, un¬ 
less they have been allowed to remain too long 
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were really wonderful, both in quality and in the box, when, of course, they will get root- 
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bound, aa in a pot, but which cannot happen if 
they are shifted in a reasonable time. When 
young seedlings or cuttings are pricked off, 
they are usually entirely shaken out of the soil 
and dibbled into the boxes, and some prefer to 
make a deep, or rather perpendicular, hole, and 
drop the roots straight into it—a good plan in 
planting out permanently, but not in pricking 
off. A blunt dibble should be used, and a 
round, rather wide, and not very deep hole 
should be made, into which the roots should be 
dropped in a bunch, and the soil pressed gently 
over them. When the plants come to be lifted 
out of the box, the difference between those so 
treated and others which have had the points 
of their roots let down deeply will be apparent. 
The first will lift with a ball of roots clustering 
round the base of the plant, and ready to take 
possession of pot or Boil, as the case may be ; 
but the second will be found to have rambled 
considerably “from home ” and difficult to lift 
with all the roots, the best of which will have 
' spread along the bottom of the box. In trans¬ 
planting from the cutting or seed pot to the 
frame, the same rules should be observed, as 
regards compost and planting, as have been 
given above, and the plants should not be 
crowded ; but no more room need be given them 
than will just allow of a moderate ball of soil 
being lifted with each plant. If the soil be 
light and finely sifted, and allowed to get 
slightly dry previous to transplanting, the 
plants will come up easily with all their roots 
by just grasping the plant and soil in the band, 
and they should be dropped into their places 
in the flower bed in the same way, and with as 
little interference with the soil as possible. 
There are, however, some border plants, annuals 
particularly, that do not succeed with inter¬ 
mediate transplanting, but should be transferred 
from the seed bed to the border at once. Stocks 
and Asters are examples of this. With care 
they may be pricked off from the seed bed and 
afterwards transplanted, but the check, less or 
more, which they are likely to experience is 
sure to tell upon the quality of the flowers. 
The best plan with all such subjects is to sow 
very thinly in a fine soil laid upon a hard bot¬ 
tom, into which the roots cannot penetrate, and 
transplant from the seed bed. The seedlings 
will pull or lift up with the best portions of 
their roots intact, and if the border has been 
suitably prepared for them, they may be let 
into the ground with a dibble or trowel, first 
making a deep hole, into which the tap-root 
should be drawn perpendicularly. 


THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary , May 23 to 28. 

Sowing Giant White Cos, All the Year Round, and 
Tom Thumb Lettuces. Planting out first batch of 
Asters. Planting oat Celery. Earthing up Potatoes 
and Broad Beans. Mulching Raspberries with half- 
rotten stable manure. Manuring and digging up ground 
for Cabbage, Savoys and other winter Greens. Giving 
Pium trees ou walls a good washing with Quassia chip 
water to keep off green fly. Sowing Melons; also 
Telegraph Cucumbers. Potting on Balsams and Chry¬ 
santhemums. Looking over Rose walls, nailing in all 
the shoots that require It, and giving them a good wash¬ 
ing to kill green fly. Sowing Autumn Self-protecting 
Broccoli, to come in for lifting and laying in in cold 
frames for winter use. Getting all bedding plants 
planted out as fast as the weather will permit. Digging 
out Celery trenches, and getting the manure into them. 
Sticking and earthing Peas. Sowing Green-curled and 
Broad-leaved Endive, and Mustard and Cress. Potting 
off Solanums, Celosias, and Lemon-scented Verbenas. 
Pricking out Celery and Cauliflower plants. Looking 
over British Queen and President Strawberries in the 
open ground, and picking off all the late and weak 
blossoms, so as to make sure of some fine fruit, and 
getting them netted. Sticking Scarlet Runner Beans. 
Cleaning out all catch pools, and seeing that all drains 
are free so as to be ready for heavy storms should they 
occur. Sowing Canadian Wonder French Beans, or 
Radishes. Tying in all leading shoots in Peach houses. 
Hoeing amongst Gooseberries and Currants, and amongst 
ail growing crops. Dusting Turnips early in the morn¬ 
ing with lime and soot to keep off the fly. Looking 
over Peaches and Nectarines, and Apricots, nailing in 
the leading Bhoots, and washing them well to kill green 
fly. Putting in cuttings of double Wallflowers and 
Alyssum. Planting Snow's Winter White and W&lcheren 
Broccoli. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. — 
Some of the Gardenias that flowered early and 
were pruned afterwards will now be in a fit 
state for re-potting. Use a good fibrous peat, 
with the addition of some old cow manure, and 
a dash of soot, and avoid over-potting, espe¬ 
cially if they are intended to produce another 


crop of flowers in the autumn. Crotons will 
now be assuming their rich colouring, and ought 
to receive all the sunshine possible to bring 
them to the highest perfection. They will now 
stand a high degree of heat, and young plants 
intended for decorative work daring the autumn 
should be rapidly pushed forward. Dracaenas 
planted out will now require copious supplies of 
water at the root, and heavy syringings to keep 
down thrips and spider. Give them aB much 
sunlight as the plants will bear without injury. 
Of this the red-leaved kinds will bear a con¬ 
siderable degree, but those having white variega¬ 
tion had better be kept lightly shaded during 
sunny weather. The first struck batch of 
winter-blooming plants will now be ready to 
put into their blooming pots. These need not 
be larger than 6-in. or 8-m. ones, as it is neces¬ 
sary that the pots should be well filled with 
roots before the antnmn sets in if a fine head of 
bloom be sxpected. Keep then: under rooister 
atmospheric conditions after potting, but when 
re-established carefully avoid over-shading. 
Bouvardias propagated early, and that are now 
established in single pots, should be gradually 
inured to cooler treatment, preparatory to being 
planted out in frames and warm positions out¬ 
side. No time should now be lost in getting 
the latest batches of Azaleas cleaned and potted. 
Avoid giving them too great a root run, unless 
it is desired to get them large in size quickly. 
Where this is the object aimed at, the plants 
should be kept regularly stopped for the next 
two or three months. This will induce a free 
and bushy growth, which will be much assisted 
by heavy syringings and a high moist atmos¬ 
phere. All young hard-wooded plants must be 
put under growing conditions as they pass out 
of flower, and any that require more root-room 
should be seen to at once, so as to get them 
early established to stand the full sun by-and- 
by. As most of the plants in the greenhouse 
will now be in active growth or flower, a free 
supply of water at the root will be necessary. 
Ventilate freely at all times, and especially 
during mild weather. Attend regularly to 
stopping, tying, and potting off all kinds of 
soft-wooded plants intended for the decoration 
of the conservatory during summer and autumn. 
As the earliest Pelargoniums go out of flower 
they should be gradually inured to full sunshine 
to promote an early ripening of the wood pre¬ 
paratory to being cut down later on. 

Flower Garden. 

Remove to the reserve garden any shrubs or 
spring-flowering plants with which the beds 
miy have been filled, and, after planting and 
watering them, shade them with a few ever¬ 
green branches until they get rooted. Alys- 
sums, Aubrietias, early Pansies, &c., may now 
oe propagated in cold frames or under hand¬ 
glasses set on the north side of a wall or hedge, 
and if planted out into nursery beds in July 
they will make fine material for autumn plant¬ 
ing ; old plants may be divided and replanted. 
We generally plant ont the beautiful Myosotis 
dissitiflora in rows, about 18 in. apart, and 
allow the seed to drop on the ground, which, if 
kept moist, produces seedlings fit for pricking 
off in August, when if desired the side shoots 
pulled off and treated as cuttings make dwarf 
compact bnshy plants, that withstand severe 
winters in which old straggling plants are often 
killed. Any bulbs which must be lifted should 
be laid in by the heels until the foliage has 
gradually died down, when they may be stored 
away in a cool, dry position in sand or dry 
mould ; for, if left fully exposed until required 
for planting again, they become greatly 
weakened by treatment so unnatural. 

The ordinary routine work of mowing, clip¬ 
ping edgings, weeding walks, &c„ will now 
require daily attention. If dry weather pre¬ 
vails it will be advisable to leave the grass 
rather longer than usual, as, when cropped off 
bare with the mowing machine, a severe drought 
burnB np the finer Grasses and leaves the coarse, 
strong-growing sorts intact. When such is the 
case, and the means of irrigating not at hand, 
the old-fashioned scythe must be brought into 
play to take off the roughest portions only, 
leaving as much of the carpet Grass as possible 
to shelter the crowns. Now is an excellent 
time to apply salt for destroying weeds on 
walks, for in dry seasons it is much more effica¬ 
cious than in wet ones, sudden downpours of 
rain frequently carrying its destructive proper¬ 


ties away from the weeds to subjects in low- 
lying positions, sometimes occasioning the 
destruction of valuable plants ; apply it in a 
liquid form, when the barometer indicates dry 
weather. 

Clip Box edgings and water any freshly laid 
down. Train climbers as they progress in 
growth. Clematises, Hops, and similar rapid¬ 
growing plants on tree stems or stumps, will 
need to be frequently regulated until they 
attain the desired height, after which they look 
best left to grow naturally. Plant out Vines 
for autumn effect, as the foliage of Barbarossa 
and several of the late sorts, such as Alicantes 
and Alnwick Seedling, are charming when 
tinged with the various shades of red which 
they assume where fully exposed to sun and air. 
The propagation of tender plants for outdoor 
decoration being now pretty well at an end, it 
is advisable always to keep a reserve of late- 
struck plants for filling vacancies or for stock 
plants for next season ; therefore any cuttings 
procurable of weak-growing Pelargoniums of 
the gold or silver tricolor class should now be 
got m, for if not required for this year they 
will make good plants for another season. Ten¬ 
der-bedding plants, such as the dark-leaved 
Coleus, Alternantheras, Cannas and sub-tropical 
plants, will still need protection until we get a 
decided change to milder weather, as the sudden 
changes of temperature which we have lately 
experienced are exceptionally trying to the 
young tender growths of plants that have been 
growing in heated structures of any kind. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes on heavy land will be benefited by 
breaking the crust between the rows with 
forks ; those on light soils are more quickly and 
as effectively done with hoes. The plots in¬ 
tended to prodace exhibition tuberB should have 
the haulm thinned to a couple of stems only, 
and guano or some other artificial manure should 
be applied before rain and before being earthed 
up. Sow Pea3 for succession in shallow 
trenches. Veitch’s Perfection, Ne Plus Ultra, 
and Duchess of Edinburgh are fine late varieties. 
Scarlet Runners should be treated exactly the 
same as Peas ; the main crop should now be 
sown, and those up should have their points 
pinched out, which induces fruiting from bottom 
to top. In the event of sticks being scarce, 
they may be treated after the fashion of dwarf 
French Beans, the points of the vines being 
pinched out once a week; and they may in 
that case be sown in lines 3 ft. apart, but, aa 
runners, will require at least double that space. 
As a dwarf French Bean, for present sowing, 
there is none to equal Canadian Wonder. As 
soon as Broad Beans are 30 in. high pinch off 
their tops; this hinders the colonisation of 
black aphis, and assists the earlier formation of 
pods. By way of support to the stems earthing 
np is desirable for this crop. If Beans are in 
request, sow for succession, and also Spinach 
and Turnips; the first sowing of the latter, and 
also those of Onions, Parsnips, and Horn 
Carrots, will require thinning out, and to do 
such work comfortably, in the absence of rain, 
a good watering will be necessary. Provided 
the plants have been pricked out, or are not 
suffering in the seed-beds, defer till the advent 
of showery weather all further planting out of 
Cauliflowers, early Broccoli, Savoys, and Cole- 
worts. Harden off Tomatoes, ridge Cucumbers, 
and Vegetable Marrows, and as soon as they 
will bear full exposure plant out, but afford 
them some slight protection on cold nights. 

Cucumbers. —Old plants in hot-water pits, 
from which the winter Bupply of fruit has oeen 
obtained, will be getting untidy in appearance, 
and most likely infested with spider. Should 
this be so, it will be found the most profitable 
and satisfactory to remove them and plant fresh 
ones in a compartment in which the steins will 
not be near the hot water pipes. Young plants 
raided in May soon come into bearing, and are 
more easily managed than the old ones ; but to 
secure a supply of fine straight fruit they must 
not be over-cropped ; neither must the Cucum¬ 
bers be allowed to hang too long upon them. 
Give plentiful supplies of tepid liquid to plants 
in bearing, particularly if they are growing in 
pots. Top-dress frequently, and add fresh 
horse manure to the plunging material, the 
ammonia from which will stimulate the young 
growths, and prove a powerful aid in keeping 
them clean ana free from insects. Dress the 
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piants over two or three times a week. Keep 
the growths thin and evenly placed, and shade 
as little as possible, provided the tender yonng 
frnit do not scald, as is sometimes the case in 
very bright houses exposed to the early morning 
son. The best remedy or means of prevention 
is very early ventilation to dry the frnit and 
slight shading until condensed moistnre has 
passed away. Plants in pits and frames will 
now give a good supply of frnit; and where the 
demand is not great a few lights will ^ive 
immense quantities, and the more pretentious 
structure in which winter plants have been 
grown may be given up to Melons. In the 
summer growth of Cucumbers thoroughly 
Bweetened fermenting material plays an impor¬ 
tant part, either as a plunging medium in 
houses, or for supplying heat when applied as a 
lining to frames, and on this account a good 
stock should always be ready for use. Ridge 
Cucumbers may now be planted under cup 
glasses on sunken beds composed of any refuse 
fermenting material. Shade from bright sun, 
and protect with mats on cold nights. 


TOWN GARDENING, 


GREENHOUSES. 

Who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse too ; 

Unconscious of a less propitious clime 

There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 

While the winds whistle and the snows descend. 

—Cowper. 

Read what is written in general remarks at 
the commencement of thesearticles (Gardening, 
Vol. II., p. 401), and you will see how advisable it 
i* to have plantB covered with glass in the dirty 
and smoky air of large towns, not only to keep 
them clean, but to create to some extent an 
artificial and far more favourable atmosphere 
abound them than is possible in the open air. 
We strongly advise anyone who loves flowers, 
and has a small piece of garden or a yard or 
flat roof suitable for the purpose, to put up a 
greenhouse or two, no matter how small, though 
the larger the better. Many will object to the 
expense, for you certainly cannot put up any¬ 
thing for much less than £5, and if you have to 
pay for labour as well it will be double that. 
Bit “where there is a will there's always a 
way.” 

Situation, &C.— A greenhouse may look 
east, west, north, or south, be in a gloomy yard, 
or on the top of the house—something may be 
found that will do well in it. We have known, 
where there was no other place, the small back¬ 
yard entirely glazed over, and shelves put up 
wherever one would go. Glass is cheap, 100 ft. 
of good glass, cut to size, can now be purchased 
for 12s. or 14s. Timber is cheap also, if you 
go to the right place; and any man who can 
use a hammer, saw, and plane, and has some 
idea of construction, can put up a glasshouse of 
some sort almost single-handed. Where a 
choice can be made, choose a good situation, 
this should be open, light, and airy, and exposed 
to as much sunshine as possible at all seasons. 
If you want a lean-to greenhouse, build against 
a wall facing as nearly south as may be, though 
east or west or almost any aspect will do. But 
the best and most useful kind of house is, in our 
experience, a low span roof running north and 
south, as then you get the full power of the sun 
morning and evening, just when it is wanted, 
and in the middle of the day the sun, being 
“end on,” does not scorch the things as it is 
apt to do in a lean-to in summer. For winter- 
work, forcing, Ac., perhaps a lean-to with a 
steep roof against a south wall is preferable, as 
you want the full power of the sun at that 
season. But you can do but little in the way of 
forcing in towns, there is not light enough in 
the winter, and town-grown plants are not 
strong enough to stand it. 

Construction. —Returning to the span- 
roof, a most useful size is from 6 ft. to 9 ft. 
wide and as long as may be desired, or can be 
afforded, with a walk down the centre, and a 
flat shelf or wide stage on each side. If the 
house is more than 9 ft. wide it will be better 
to have two walks, and a stage down the centre 
for taller plants, the smaller ones to stand on 
the side shelves. The angle or pitch of the roof 
may be 45° or leas, and the ridge-plate, or pole, 
need not be more than 6 ft. 6 in. or 7 ft. from 
the floor. The footpath may be sunk 1 ft. or so 


below the ground level, for eoonomy's sake, as 
in this case there will be no sides to speak of, or 
only a few courses of brickwork, or a 9 in. or 
12 in. plank, and no glass be used except in 
the roof and ends. It is a great advantage 
not to have any high shelves or stages, so that 
all the plants may be below the level of the eye, 
for if you have plants stuck away far above your 
head they are often misused or forgotten, and the 
climbing and reaching in some houses is fearful. 
Whereas if you have all your plants on a flat 
shelf or table, not more than 18 in. or 2 ft. 
above the floor, you can Bee at a glance if any¬ 
thing wants attention, can perform all watering, 
Ac., far more easily, and, moreover, when in 
flower, plants are so much more effective on a 
level below the eve, than spread about on 
ladderlike stages where you often Bee more of 
the sides of the pots than any thing else. Where 
the stages are arranged as recommended it is a 
capital plan to flx a ledge, or board set edge¬ 
wise, about G in. deep along the front, then fill 
up the bed so formed with cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
moss, spent hops, or anything of that sort, and 
plunge the pots in this. This keeps the pots 
cool and moist, defends them from the sun’s 
ray", and does away with the necessity for such 
frequent waterings as pots that are standing 
free all round need. Besides, if the moss, Ac., 
is kept always moist, it will greatly help to 
keep up a healthy humid atmosphere in the 
house, and such things as Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Azaleas, Ac., will do far better on such a bed than 
on open shelves. All woodwork, rafters, sash- 
bars, Ac., should be as light as possible con¬ 
sistent with the requisite strength ; also, use 
large panes of glass, not less than 12 in. wide, 
and 18 in. or 2 ft. long is a good length. Of 
course, wh^re there are schools and children, or 
a crowded street near and much stone-throwing 
occurs, it does not do to have very large panes, 
as it comes expensive to replace them. But on 
every other account have them as large as pos¬ 
sible, for the dirt always collects at the laps 
and edges, and the fewer of these there are the 
lighter will the house be. 

Where there is no other place available, and, 
indeed, in any case, the roof of the house, if 
flat, is a capital position for a greenhouse or 
conservatory. Plants like a wide and open 
view all around them, and perched up so high 
they are often out of the way of a good deal of 
the dirt and duBt that prevails down below. 
Plants often do much better in such a position 
than they would on the level ground. 

Heating 1 . —It is much better to have some 
kind of heating apparatus to your greenhouse if 
you can manage it, but this is not by any means 
absolutely necessary. Many plants, such as 
Auriculas, Carnations, Deutzias, Spiraeas, the 
whole tribe of bulbs. Hyacinths, Lilies, Ac., 
and even Azaleas and Camellias, can be grown 
without any fire-heat whatever, if a little cover¬ 
ing be employed in severe frost ; Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, too. are fine, and will fill such a house 
with bloom from the end of September to the 
end of January, with proper management; 
and you may keep in a cellar, or anywhere in 
the house, plenty of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac., 
in a dormant state through the winter, to be 
brought into the house in spring, as soon as they 
begin to grow. But, if you do go in for beating, 
do not have anything to do with gas. Never 
mind what the makers tell you, the fumes of gas 
are so searching and penetrating that, however 
arranged, some is almost sure to find its way 
among the plants, and it takes a very little to 
spoil the health and appearance of any number. 
Moreover, it is very expensive, as you will soon 
find out if you try it. And, unless you only 
want just to keep the frost away, do not use any 
of the paraffin lamp stoves ; in any case it is 
better to dispense with them. They are not at 
all expensive in the first place, certainly, and 
extremely economical in use, nor are they in¬ 
jurious to plant life to any perceptible extent, 
except when much used ; but combustion of any 
kind should be avoided in the greenhouse, and 
as these nearly always emit a very unpleasant 
odour, and we want to keep the interior of the 
house as pure and Bweet as possible, do not use 
them if you can get anything better. If only a 
very gentle heat is needed, nothing is better 
than a simple brick or tile flue, running along 
one side or end of the house, or round two or 
three sides, or down the middle, or in any con¬ 
venient place. But, especially in the case of a 


lean-to, the heat, whether pipes or flues, should 
be applied as far as possible on the outside so as 
to keep the cold ont, not against the back wall, 
where there is little chance of frost entering. 
These may be built of brick, with flat tiles on 
the top, and to be more effectual they should be 
built upon, and not in or below, the ground or 
floor, and be free all round, so as to present a 
greater heating surface. Remember, too, that 
if you want a good draught to your fire, the 
horizontal length of the flue must not exceed 
the height of your chimney—in fact, it should 
be rather less to draw well. The flue should 
have a gradual aud uninterrupted, though it 
need only be a alight upward inclination from 
first to last, and be sure you have plenty of soot- 
doors, or leave a loose brick (to be put in with a 
little mortar or clay) at all the angles, so that 
you can easily and frequently sweep the fines 
and keep them clean. The best form for a fire¬ 
place or furnace is that of a deep square or 
oblong pit, lined with fire-bricks, the grate at 
the bottom, and the door or feeding-hole at tho 
top. Eight inches square, or 6 in. by 8 in. or 
9 in., and 15 in. to 2 ft. deep from the firebars 
to the top, is a good size for a small house. If 
there is a nearly air-tight door to the ashpit, 
with a proper draught regulator, and the fire is 
carefully attended to and made up at night, it 
will keep in in such a furnace as this for six, 
eight, or even ten hours at a stretch without 
attention. It is much better to have the damper 
or regulator below the fire than at any other 
point. But it is out of the province of this book 
to pursue this subject any further. But by far 
the best method of heating, be it greenhouse, 
frame, or pit, is by means of hot-water pipes, 
and, as a very good apparatus—Btove, boiler, 
pipes, and all fittingB suitable for a moderate¬ 
sized house—can now be purchased complete for 
about £5, we strongly prefer the use of such to 
aDy other arrangement. Th» stove or furnace 
Bhould be placed outside the house, and only the 
pipes carried inside, or, if economy and effective¬ 
ness is to be studied, a better plan is to con¬ 
struct a flue, running along inside the honse as 
well, from the fireplace to the chimney ; and if 
the flow-pipe from the boiler, instead of going 
straight into the pipes, is carried along, using a 
tube 1 in. or 1^ in. in diameter, inside this flue 
and then into the beating pipes at the other end, 
a still further gain will result. In this case the 
flue should be made proportionately larger, and 
should be frequently swept and the pipe kept 
clean. For a house not more than 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
wide, a couple of 4-in. pipes carried along under 
the front stage if a lean-to, or a single 4-in. or 
5-in. pipe carried right round if a span-roof 
honse, will, if properly worked, keep up a tem¬ 
perature of 45 s iu the house during most cold 
nights in an English winter. 

Ventilation should be provided for by 
means of sliding or lifting lights at the top, ana, 
if the sides are glazed, some of the sashes should 
be hung on hinges, and it is a very good plan to 
have a small opening here and there, with a 
sliding door, in the wall beneath the front stage 
or Bhelf, opening into the hot-water pipes, so 
that you may admit a little air below, which 
will be thus warmed before it reaches the pipes 
in cold weather. B. C. R. 


Soot and Lime v. Birds.— Those who, 
like myself, are troubled with birds picking 
the buds off their Gooseberry and Currant 
trees may derive some benefit from the follow¬ 
ing remarks : One year I had some of the trees 
almost completely stripped of their buds ; con¬ 
sequently very little fruit was the result. I had 
pruned early, so as to forward the work as much 
as possible. The next year I pruned as usual, 
viz., about the beginning of the year ; after all 
were pruned, I had both Gooseberry and Cur¬ 
rant bushes well dusted with lime and soot 
mixed, when the bushes were wet, in order that 
the mixture might adhere to the trees, and the 
result has been most satisfactory, not a bud 
having been taken off after the bushes were 
dressed. The following season I pruned about 
the same time as before, and had them dusted 
in the same way, and the result was equally 
satisfactory. I, however, had to repeat the 
operation as the heavy rains had nearly washed 
the first dressing off. 

Preventive from Gooseberry 
I Caterpillars.— Having often seen enquiries 
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about slips of Broom being good for keepog 
caterpillars from Gooseberry trees, I can gi ve 
the information that 1 have for many years used 
sprays of the common yellow Broom (either 
with or without flowers) simply placed among 
the branches, and have never known it fail.— 
M. D. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES ON OUTDOOR FLOWERS. 
Carnations and Picotees. — Plants 
that are in large pots for blooming will need to 
have the growing stems tied to sticks. With 
few exceptions all shoots starting bloom besides 
the leading stems should be stopped, if blooms 
be wanted for show purposes in July. Green 
fly and spittle fly, as it is termed, are apt to 
become troublesome, and should be removed. 
During warm weather a free use of the syringe 
greatly conduces to the cleanliness, and conse¬ 
quently to the health and vigour of the plants. 
Plants in borders that are required only for 
flowers may be allowed to carry several flower- 
stems according to their strength. A top- 
dressing of good, rich soil is of great service 
during the summer. 

Wallflowers. —The fine dwarf perennial 
forms of the Cheiranthus or Wallflower are now 
getting into fine bloom. C. alpinus has pure 
pale yellow flowers; C. Marshall!, which is 
said to owe its colour to a cross between C. 
alpinus and the annual Erysimum Peroffskia- 
num, is of a pleasing orange hue ; then there 
is the curious yellow and brown C. Dilleni. 
They are of dwarf growth, forming good tufts 
for rockwork and borders, and bloom with 
great freedom. Some attempts have been made 
to eross these with the common Wallflowers, 
and interesting results are obtained, but nothing 
as yet of an enduring character. 

Marigolds. —These should now be planted 
out in rich ground. In the mixed border they 
look best planted singly, and thus treated they 
make good bushy specimens. A little manure 
water given during the summer greatly assists 
the production of fine flowors. The double pot 
Mangold, or, as it is sometimes termed, the 
Ranunculus Marigold, is a showy plant, the 
large golden flowers of which arc very attrac¬ 
tive. 

Mimuluses. —Improved strains of these 
have very large and finely marked flowers, and 
in most cases these are associated with a bold 
vigorous habit. A cool house is the best place 
for plants in pots, and if well looked after, 
watered, and occasionally syringed, they will 
keep effective for a considerable length of time. 
A pan of seedlings will give a succession of 
plants that will last all through the summer. 

Petunias. —The plants intended to flower 
in the open ground should be got out into beds 
and borders at once, and the first shower 
will give them a start. As an invariable 
rule plants should be put out in the open ground 
with good balls of earth about their roots ; and 
should it become shaken oil' in the course of 
transplantation, some fine soil should be sub¬ 
stituted in order to afford something to root in¬ 
to at once. Plants put out with but little 
roots and congenial soil about them, are very 
slow in starting into growth. The way to secure 
an effective bed of Petunias is by pegging the 
main shoots to the ground, and leaving the side 
shoots to produce a good surface of foliage, 
which should be pinched out occasionally to 
form an even mass. In this way a grand dis¬ 
play can be had all the summer. Petunias are 
well suited for stone vases, beds, and baskets, 
as they hang down over the sides, and form an 
attractive floral fringe. They are also useful 
decorative plants in pots ; and when they are 
well grown they can scarcely be excelled among 
soft-wooded plants. The chief point is to get 
a good-shaped plant by keeping it pinched back 
until the desired form is secured, then it may 
be permitted to flower. The double varieties 
are, with but few exceptions, better fitted for 
pots than for the open ground. 

Saxifraga granulata fl.-pi.— This is a 
moat useful hardy plant at this season of the 
year. Its growth is dense and tuft-like, and it 
ilowers freely. A fairly light sandy soil suits it 
best. What a charming combination might be 
made of Anemone fulgens, Myosotis, and this 


Saxifrage, with an appropriate edging ! One 
plant of this Saxifrage can be quickly increased 
to many, and it is useful in a cut state, as the 
flowers last a long time in water. 


SUNFLOWERS. 

The common Sunflower (Helianthus aunuus) is 
well known in nearly all cottage gardens, and is 
often used in them as a wall plant. There is a 
giant variety of the common Sunflower (H. 
aunuus giganteus) which is a plant well adapted 
forthe shrubbery, and the numerous seeds which 
it produces are valuable where poultry is kept. 
The seeds should be sown from March to April, 
and the plants be at least 3 ft. apart. This 
Sunflower grows from 8 ft. to 12 ft. high in 
good soil, and in windy situations stakes to sup¬ 
port the plants are sometimes necessary. The 
annexed woodcut represents a form of common 
Sunflower, but it differs from it in being dwarfer 



Improved Annual Sunflower. 


and more bushy in habit, and bearing smaller 
flowers with a double row of petals, whilst the 
flowers of the common kind have only a single 
row. Thero is also a double form of the com¬ 
mon Sunflower, bearing cushion-like blossoms 
of a bright orange colour. 

The Silvery Sunflower (Heliauthus argophyl- 
lus) is of smaller growth than the common Sun¬ 
flower, and is furnished with silvery leaves. 
The plant can be kept dwarf by pinching out 
the points of the shoots. This kind is suitable 
for small gardens in which the coarser kinds 
are considered out of place. 

What is known as the Graceful Sunflower 
(Helianthus orgyalis) is a Willow-like herb 
C ft. to 8 ft. high. Its flowers, which are yel¬ 
low, are produced on long stalks in autumn. 
It is easily increased by division. The dark 
red Sunflower (H. atro-rubens) is a vigorous pe¬ 
rennial, with dark purple stems from 2 ft. to 
3 ft. high. The disc (centre)'of the flowers is red 
or purple, and the petals yellow. It is increased 
by division or seed. 

The best of all the Sunflowers for garden or¬ 
namentation is the Many-flowered Sunflower 
(Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pl.). Its flowers are 
a very good substitute for double yellow Dahlias, 
whilst the plant is thoroughly hardy, and may 
be readily increased by division of the root. It 
thrives in London better than the Dahlia and 
yields a profusion of blossoms from June till 
October. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke is also a Sunflower 
(Helianthus tuberosum), but except in very 
warm districts it does not flower satisfactorily. 


Double Scarlet Geum.— This beautiful 
hardy perennial is a most continuous bloomer, 
flowering from spring till late in autumn. If 
several of the flowers are tied together in a 
bunch no double scarlet Geranium can surpass 
them in effect. With me this plant never seems 
to increase in size so as to admit of division, but 
that does not matter, as it produces seeds in 
abundance, and they come up freely if sowr. in 
the open garden.—G. F. N. 

Transplanting Flowers. — In moving 
wild flowers or plants, always transplant in the 
twilight. On delicate plants, especially forest 
plants, this operation can be most safely per¬ 
formed after sundown. If there is light enough 
to affect a sensitive photograph plate, it will 1 


affect the equally sensitive points of the roots. 
If transplanting cannot be done in the evening, 
choose the afternoon rather than the morning, 
and a cloudy or rainy day rather than a bright 
one. The most fragile plants moved or din- 
turbed after sunset and then freely watered 
are often as fresh next day as if they had not 
been touched, although it is well to take the 
precaution to shade them for a while.— Cul¬ 
tivator. 

Hardy Clematises and their Uses. 

—Few plants are capable of being used in so 
many ways as Clematises. They may either bo 
employed fer furnishing walls and pillars out- 
of-doors or in cool conservatories ; for overrun- 
ing tree stumps and shrubs ; for bedding pur¬ 
poses, they are admirably adapted, and w'hen 
well grown they furnish a mass of gay flowera 
for months during the summer. In order to 
induce Clematises to produce a long succession 
of bloom, liberal culture is necessary—indeed 
indispensable ; for, unless a vigorous growth 
in the plants is secured, they will flower but 
sparingly. A deep, well-drained soil consisting 
of good, friable loam, rotten manure and leaf- 
mould, is the best compost in which to plant 
them, and during very dry weather liberal sup¬ 
plies of weak manure water may be given them 
with advantage. Although the choicer kinds 
are usually increased by grafting, cuttings of 
the young shoots taken off now and inserted 
in gentle bottom-heat under a hand-glass will 
form good flowering plants under favourable 
circumstauces next season.—S. 

Pennyroyal (Mentha gibraltarica).—This 
is a desirable addition to lists of hardy plants 
suitable for carpet bedding. It is one of the 
easiest plants to propagate with which I have 
ever had anything to do, and it may be in¬ 
creased with wonderful rapidity. It is not every 
hardy plant that will bear rapid forcing for cut¬ 
tings early in spring, but this Pennyroyal seems 
to revel in strong heat and moisture. It is 
hardly necessary to talk about taking cuttings, 
as its growth hugs the soil, and throws out 
roots at every joint ; therefore all one has to do 
is to keep cutting off little plants and potting 
them, or planting them in shallow boxes, ana 
in a very snort time they in their turn will bear 
cutting up in like manner. The English species 
of Pennyroyal delights in somewhat damp and 
shady situations, and therefore in porous soils 
this will probably require to be liberally sup¬ 
plied with water, but now that softer quieter 
tints are becoming better appreciated, this 
plant, on account of its close, neat style of 
growth, is certainly a great acquisition.— 
E. H. 

The Umbrella Plant (Saxifraga peltata). 
—This is one of the best of Saxifrages; its stems. 



Umbrella plant (Saxifraga peltata). 


w’hich are 1 in. in diameter, rise to a height of 
from 12 in. to 15 in., and bear large terminal 
heads or clusters of bloom, of a blush-pink 
colour. The petals vary in number from five to 
eight, and the stamens from eight to fifteen. It 
is a fine plant for borders in front of shrubs, 
growing well in any good garden soil, the deeper 
and sandier the better, provided it is also moist. 
-R. H. 

Common Honesty (Lunaria biennis) in 
Spring 1 . —This useful plant is not nearly so 
often met with as it ought to be. Iii shrubbery 
borders and in half-shady situations it is very 
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effective, end succeeds well in any light garden 
soil. In April and May it throws np numerous 
branching racemes of purplish rose-coloured 
blossoms, which are sweetly scented and very 
useful for cutting. I saw a large quantity of 
this plant growing in a market garden near 
London a short time ago, and the effect which 
it produced was very striking. The plants were 
growing between fruit trees, where they 
appeared to thrive remarkably well, and in 
autumn they yield a good supply of bright 
silvery pods, for the production of which they 
are expressly grown. These seed-vessels are 
extensively used at Christmas time in the manu¬ 
facture of crosses, wreaths, and similar devices. 
—J. B. 

A Showy Annual (Malope grandiflora). 
This, one of the most Bhowy of hardy annual?, 
well deserves a place in every garden where a 
bold, showy crimson flower is desired. It to 
from a height of from 18 in. to 20 in., and the 
better the plants are treated in regard to soil 
the finer will they bloom. If I wanted some 
extra good examples of it, I should sow half-a- 
dozen seeds in a 3-in. pot in some thoroughly 
good soil, raise them in a greenhouse, and when 
large enough and sufficiently hardened off, 
place the contents of the pot in the border 
without breaking the ball of soil. Treated 
generously in this way the plant becomes strong, 
and the flowers large and brilliant in colour. 
As a rule annuals are regarded as scarcely de¬ 
serving much trouble ; they are sown in hap¬ 
hazard ways, and are often left to take care 
of themselves in uncongenial soils. If the 
Malope be t>own in the open ground, it is only 
fair that it be prepared by digging and manuring 
it, and then the seeds should be sown in some 
light, rich soil $ in. below the surface, and 
gently pressed down. The soil that is added 
soon starts the young plants into good growth, 
when they strike their roots down into the 
material prepared for their reception. Too 
often annuals only root superficially, and then 
when hot, dry weather sets in they soon go out 
of bloom. There is a white variety named M. 
g. alba, which iB the counterpart of M. grandi¬ 
flora, with the exception of the colour. The 
variety called M. g. rosea, white flushed with 
rose, is also very pretty, and quite distinct.— 
D. M. _ 

NOTES ON ASTERS. 

Among the many annuals now in cultivation 
Asters stand pre-eminent, and, when well grown 
and cared for, do more, at a small cost, in ren¬ 
dering a garden gay and effective during sum¬ 
mer and autumn than any other plant with 
which I am acquainted. To see Asters in their 
full beauty, however, they muBt be grown in 
masses of mixed colours—a way in which they 
show themselves off to great advantage, and 
produce a most striking effect. This being the 
case, the best way is to grow them in beds, and 
it is high time these were prepared. 

Soil.—Asters like a deep, rich soil, and it 
is only under such conditions that really fine 
flowers can be obtained and the plants induced 
to hold out should dry weather set in. Planted 
in the ordinary way they are mere weeds com¬ 
pared with such as are well fed and can get 
their roots deep down in search of moisture; I 
and when they can do this, the hotter the wea-1 
ther is the better it suits them. Confined to the 
top shallow crust of earth, they are soon dried 
up and the blooms starved, and this is why we 
so frequently see the poor puny plants that are 
to be found in borders, where, instead of being 
able to grow and develop themselves, all they 
can do is to struggle on for existence. The best 
way to manage them is to dig and cast off the 
top spit to one side handy to be returned to its 
place again, and then trench and break up the 
soil below, working in with it at the same time 
plenty of short, decomposed manure, which will 
have the double effect of attracting the roots and 
affording them ample assistance just as they 
most require it, when expanding and perfecting 
their b oom. Trenching, as usually done, brings 
the crude earth to the surface and buries that 
which has been exposed to the ameliorating in¬ 
fluence of the atmosphere—a fact that should 
be borne in mind, as it takes years to get in 
the condition in which plants will lay hold of 
it and start away freely. In very light dry 
soils, a few barrowloads of clay chopped up 
finely and mixed well in has a capital and last-1 


ing effect on all future orops, and will do more 
in producing fine Asters than any other help 
that can be afforded. The thing to aim at is 
to keep the bottom cool and moist, and, this 
done, all else is clear sailing, as then, if the 
weather is anything like favourable, the plants 
will take care of themselves. When grown in 
groups of threo in a border, similar preparations 
are required, or the roots of other plants already 
in possession are sure to rob them and cut 
short their beauty long before the autumn set3 
in. 


Varieties. —The best of the many varie¬ 
ties now grown is the Victoria, which has large 
globular flowers borne on stout branching stems 
that are strong enough to stand with but slight 
extra support. Next to these in point of beauty, 
or quite equal to them in the eyes of many, are 
the French Pseony-flowered, which are almost 
as round as a ball, and have elegantly-reflexed 


E ro fusion. Its stately habit of growth, com- 
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Japan Kuotweed (Polygonum cuppidatum). 


petals that give them a richly finished appear¬ 
ance. No one can fail to be satisfied with the 
above two kinds, as they are far ahead of all 
others in every respect ; hut if plants of less 
height are required, there are the Dwarf Bou¬ 
quet, which only grow to about 6 in. or so, and 
are very suitable for small beds or pot culture. 
The so-called German Asters are stiff and for¬ 
mal-looking, as the flowers appear as if clipped 
into shape ; but for all this they are favourites 
with many, and are certainly very rich and 
varied in colour. Fifteen inches apart will be 
ample for the plants to be put, unless flowers 
be wanted for show, when more room may be 
allowed. F, 

Japan Knot weed (Polygonum cuspida- 
tum), also known as P. Sieboldi, is a plant of 
sterling merit, now becoming quite common in 
good gardens. Its shoots are very numerous, 
and speckled with purple ; its broadly-ovate 
leaves, which are of a dark dull green, are fre¬ 
quently variegated with faint silvery blotches, 
and its creamy-white flowers are borne in great 
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>ined with the luxuriance of its foliage, are 
attractions of no ordinary character, which can¬ 
not fail to strike the most casual observer, and 
especially when in full bloom. A native of 
Japan, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
herbaceous plants in cultivation. To do it 
justice it should be grown as an isolated speci¬ 
men, either on the turf or in some prominent 
position of the garden. The variety compac- 
turn is a distinct dwarf form with crowded 
foliage and flowers, and is more suitable 
lor the herbaceous border or for pot culture. 
Either of these can now be obtained at any 
good hardy plant nursery. 

4807.—Irises and Ixias.—Of the many 
kinds of Iris now in cultivation none are more 
valuable than the Japanese Flag Iris (I. Keemp- 
feri). The colours are rich and diversified, and 
the habit of the plant is pleasing. The German 
Flag Iris, too, is very 
beautiful, the individual 
flowers being quite 
equal to many kinds of 
Orchids. These Irises 
may be planted any¬ 
time during the spring, 
and if well attended to 
in the way of watering 
they will not suffer from 
the removal. The best 
time, however, is about 
the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, whilst the ground is 
yet warm, and they get 
good hold before winter 
sets in, and are thus en¬ 
abled to push away into 
strong growth the next 
year. Kaempfer’s Iris 
enjoys good food during 
the growing season, ana 
it is said that in Japan 
it is grown in very low, 
moist situations. It cer¬ 
tainly thrives, however, 
in light soil to great per¬ 
fection in this country, 
the best plants we have 
ever seen being in almost 
pure sand, but there waa 
a good depth of it, so 
that the roots could 
during the summer get 
out of reach of the parch¬ 
ing atmosphere ; a free, 
well - enriched, deeply- 
stirred soil therefore ap¬ 
pears to be indispensable 
to the perfect growth of 
this fine hardy flower. 
Iris pumila, the dwarf 
Iris, is a neat habited 
pretty kind, well suited 
for small borders. It 
likesasomewhatshelter- 
ed position, as the blooms 
expand early in the year. 
It may be planted 
about the same time as 
those already mentioned. 
The so - called English 
and Spanish Iris are of 
a different nature, being 
bulbous-rooted. Of the English Iris there are 
many fine-named varieties, and a collection of 
them forms a her ut'ful feature in any garden. 
Plant them in October in well-drained, free soil, 
and when they come through in the spring iruich 
them with some good rotten dung. Ixias may 
be planted at any time from September to 
February, but those planted before December 
require some artificial shelter during the win’er, 
as they start into growth before the cold weather 
arrives. Choose for them a south situation, 
sheltered, but open to the sun, and let the soil 
be very free and well drained. A very satis¬ 
factory way of growing them is to plant early in 
a frame or turf pit, which may be covered with 
a glass light, or boards in bad weather.— John 
Coknhill, Bfiflect. 

4829. — Double Anemones. — Double 
Anemones as well as the roots of all other kinds 
can be propagated by division. The best time 
to do this is when the tubers are dry and at 
the time of planting. Large tubers may be 
divided into two or three portions, but each 
ons must have a growing crown. Do this with 
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a sharp knife and carefully. The best time for 
planting is the end of October or very early in 
November, not later. The roots should be well 
established before the winter sets in, and yet 
should not be too forward, as the severe frost 
is apt to injure the foliage. If planted in beds 
let the tubers be 6 in. apait, ana if in borders, 
make clumps of three or four tubers. The 
Anemone is a beautiful spring flower and 
deserves the widest cultivation.—A. D. 

4849.—Lily of the Valley. —If you have 
a stock already it will probably be just over or 
going out of bloom. Take the pots out of the 
houBe, and plunge them under the shadow of a 
north wall, top-dressing the plants or crowns 
with loam and manure before doing so. In 
digging the hole in which to plunge the pots, 
put a layer of lime at the bottom, for the pots 
to rest upon, as it prevents the ingress of worms 
and noxious insects. Leave them there 
till the leaves are well decayed in autumn, not 
allowing them to get dry or neglected through 
the summer, and fine strong crowns will be 
formed under the decayed foliage to flower next j 
year. If you have not already a stock get some 
crowns, good strong imported ones, and pot I 
them up at once in loam, sand, and manure, 
about equal quantities of each. They will 
flower this year and then should be treated as 
described above.— Giroflk. 

4779.—Arum dracunculus purpureum. —The 
best time to divide this is just as growth is completed. 
Pull them apart carefully, and plant each piece sepa¬ 
rately in good loam, well enriched with rotten manure.— 


ROSES. 

Seasonable Hints.— All ovt-of-door 
Roses should be frequently examined, and any 
insects that may be damaging the yonng shoots 
picked off. Caterpillars will be found to be 
very destructive at this season, and the change¬ 
able weather which we have experienced lately 
will probably bring on blight, which in many 
parts is very destructive to Roses. The foliage 
of many of the early tender-leaved varieties is much 
injured by frost; therefore, every means Bhould 
be used to restore it to health and vigour, such 
as administering liquid manure, to which soot 
has been added, to the plants. Soot used in 
this way is one of the best manures we can have 
for Roses. Where blight has set in, syringe 
the plants well with a weak solution of soap¬ 
suds, or soot and sulphur, in order to stop it. 
I have found soot used with soap-suds syringed 
on the trees in the evening, and washed off in 
the morning, to have restored trees to health 
that have shown themselves to be much blighted 
and the leaves all crumpled up. Tie in young 
growths of climbing Roses, pyramids, &c., so 
as to keep them in shape. If the young wood 
be allowed to ramble too much, it hides the 
bloom, and thns impairs the effect which the 
plants would otherwise have. Thin out 
standards when they require it, and peg down 
those in beds where necessary. 


FRUIT. 

Packing Grapes for Travelling.— 
After the care and attention required to grow good 
Grapes, well coloured, with a good bloom on 
them, the next consideration is how shall they 
be packed in order to preserve the bloom from 
being rubbed off them. Different people have 
different ways of packing. Some sixteen or 
eighteen years ago wrapping each bunch in 
tissue-paper, and packing them with paper and 
shavings was recommended. No doubt Grapes 
packed in this way carry well, but most of the 
bloom is left in the packing material. I send a 
great many Grapes to London and other distant 
places, and the condition in which they arrive 
gives perfect satisfaction. First of all, our boxes 
are all made of g-in. sawn boards, and for all 
ordinary-sized bunches (that is, from the smallest 
to those of 1 ^ lbs. weight) the boxes are con¬ 
structed with a depth of 5} in. I allow 16 square 
in. to every pound, except for more than 12 
lbs, weight, when I allow only 15 square in. to 
a pound, for the larger the box the less room 
they take ; for instance, if I receive an order for 
6 lbs. of Grapes, I multiply 16 by 6, which will 
require a box 12 in. by S in., or if for 12 lbs., a 
box 15 in. by 12 in. and 51 in. deep. For the 


larger sorts, as Barbarossas, Alicantes, &c., we 
make the boxes according to size, and pack the 
Grapes on their sides. I first cover the bottom 
of the box with a depth of about & in. 
of soft hay, then lay a sheet of 
strong white cap-paper over it, and a piece 
round the sides, weigh the box, take it to the 
Vinery, and place it firmly on one end, at an 
angle of about 75°. I next lay a bunch in each 
corner, and a little discretion will be required 
to cut them of a size that will just fit, and pack 
the others tight, as a bunch should never be 
moved after being once in position ; a little 
practice, however, will soon make this easy. 
Continue in this way till the box is full, when 
the Grapes should be £ in. from the lid when 
closed, and the stalks, being 2 in. or 3 in. longer, 
act as a spring against the lid when shut, thus 
obviating oscillation. Ordinary-sized bunches 
are placed as much as possible op end, as they 
can be thus packed closer together than in any 
other way.—J. S. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE ASPARAGUS COMPETITION. 
This will be held in the horticultural depart¬ 
ment of the Bath and West of England Society’s 
Show at Tunbridge -Wells, commencing on 
Monday, June 6. Notice from those desiring 
to compete should be given to the secretary of 
the horticultural department, the Hon. and 
Rev. F. T. Boscawen, Show Yard, Tunbridge 
Wells. All exhibits should be staged on the 
morning of Monday, not later than twelve 
o’clock. The following prizes are offered for the 
first year’s exhibition, and are (except the last 
two for market growers in Kent) open to 
growers in any part of the United Kingdom. 

PrizesTfor Gardeners in Private 
Places. 

For the best bundle of Asparagus grown by 
the exhibitor: 1st prize, £4 ; 2nd, £2 10s. ; 
3rd, £1 10s. ; 4th, £1. The bundle of Aspara¬ 
gus is to consist of sixty heads. The prizes will 
be given to the largest Asparagus, provided it 
be iu all other respects unobjectionable. Prizes 
will not be given where, in the opinion of the 
judge, there is no merit. The Asparagus must 
be free of earth, and the bundles will be opened 
by the judges in all cases where they think it 
well to do so. No imperfect or “ double ” heads 
will oount. 

Prizes for Amateurs not Employing 
any Regular Gardener. 

For the best fifty heads, £2 10s. ; seoond 
prize, £1 10s.; third prize, 15s. Grown by the 
exhibitor. 

Prizes for Cottagers. 

For the best twenty-five heads grown by the 
exhibitor, £1 10s. ; 2nd, £1; 3rd, 10s.; 4th, 5s. 
Prizes for] Market] Growers. 

For the market grower who shall exhibit the 
best three bundles, each containing one hundred 
heads, £5 5s. This prize is offered by the Bath 
and West of England Society. 

For the market grower in the county of Kent 
who shall exhibit the two best bandies of 
Asparagas, each containing one hundred heads : 
1st prize, £3 3s.; 2nd, £2 2s. 


A Little-known Vegetable.— In addi¬ 
tion to the vegetable crops commonly grown, 
there are others which would well repay culture 
in market gardens. One of these is Mercury, 
or Good King Henry, so largely grown by cot¬ 
tagers in Lincolnshire. This plant, the Cheno- 
podium Bonus Henricus of botanists, bears 
tender young leaves resembling Spinach, which, 
when cooked, are but little inferior in flavour to 
the finest Asparagus. It is a robust-growing 
perennial, and, when once planted in deep, rich 
soil, requires no further cultural attention than 
a dressing of well-decomposed manure during 
the winter months.—B. 

White Brooooli. —The following varieties 
of Broccoli produce at this season heads as white 
as the finest Cauliflowers if care be taken to cut 
them before the protecting leaves open too 
much to lot iu the light or sun’s rays, viz., 
Dilcock’s Bride, a capital white variety, the 
Leamington, Watt’s Excelsior, and Cooling’s 
Matchless, all excellent kinds. Two very late 


sorts, Carter’s Champion and Cattell’s Eclipse, 
can likewise be had with white heads, if, as 
soon as they show that they are coming in, the 
leaves are tied round them till they are wanted 
for use.—W. T. W. 

Hardy Kales. —I find that the Abergeldie 
variety ot the dwarf Curled Scotch Kale is one 
of the best for withstanding severe frosts. It 
is likewise a good sort for supplying plenty of 
sprouts very late iu the spring, and not running 
to seed so quickly as some of the other varie¬ 
ties do. The Cottager’s Kale, when true, is 
another capital kina for hardiness, and tbe 
sprouts are excellent in flavour when cooked. 
A very old variety of Kale, the Chou de Milan, 
is likewise a capital flavoured sort, but it is not 
so hardy as some of the dwarf Curled Kales.— 
W. T. 

Snow’s Winter White Broccoli.— 
Few vegetables in January or February are so 
acceptable as this Broccoli, when it can be 
obtained true to name. A little seed sown 
now in a good, rich bed of soil, pricking the 
plants out when large enough, and transplanting 
them to their final quarters early in June in 
good, firm land, will, if all go well, give a sup¬ 
ply of snow-white heads at a time when good 
vegetables are scarcest.—C. 

Transplanting Vegetables.— This is 

often beneficial, inasmuch as it promotes early 
fertility in some things, such as Peas and French 
Beans ; the latter stand the operation very well, 
either Bingly and shaken quite out of the soil, 
or in groups from the seed pot. Cauliflowers 
are the greatest sufferers by transplanting, 
perhaps, of any vegetable. If pricked out in a 
finely divided soil, however, and lifted into 
good beds before they get too large, there is 
little danger of their “ buttoning.” We prefer, 
however, lifting the plants from the Beed bed 
with the whole of their tap root, if possible, 
and planting them with a dibble, letting the 
roots down straight and deep into the ground. 
If the work be dm3 carefully such plants 
always produce the finest heads. Of course tbe 
seed should be sown thinly, or the young plants 
should be thinned out well at an early stage. 
Few of the other tap-rooted vegetables, like the 
Carrot, Parsley, and Beet, transplant well, nor 
are they ever prepared for the purpose ; but it 
is not unfrequently desirable to fill up gape 
when it is too late to sow seed, and transplant¬ 
ing can then only be resorted to. We have 
transplanted all the above at times with success, 
when the work was carefully performed. Tbe 
difficulty is not the getting the plants to grow 
so much as getting them to produce roots fit for 
use in the oase of the Carrot and Beet. Every¬ 
thing depends on the weather at the time and 
getting the long tap-roots up without injury 
and planting them safely. A good, deep, and 
straight hole should be made, the roots should 
be dropped into it as straight as they came up, 
and the soil pressed up against them, not too 
firmly. Watering will be necessary for a little 
while afterwards, especially in the caEe of 
Parsley, and if the latter can also be tem¬ 
porarily shaded with branches till it gets hold 
of the ground all the better.—H. 

Out-door Cucumbers.— These require 
good land, enriched with leaf-soil instead of 
manure. The seeds should be sown in the 
middle of May in shallow drills, and covered 
slightly without any protection. The gathering 
season is in July and August, and the quantity of 
Cucumbers harvested from 12 in. to 15 in. long 
is quite astounding, besides additional quantities 
for pickling. We plant amongBt the Cucumbers 
Rose Coleworts in the first week in September, 
and when that month » fine, scores of Cucum¬ 
bers are gathered while the Coleworts are small. 
In October all the Cucumber stems are cleared 
away, and then again comes into use the “culti¬ 
vator” for breaking up the surface of the soil and 
destroying weeds. In November we plant 
Broad Beans between the Coleworts with a 
dibber, the Greens giving the Beans protection 
when young, but they must not be allowed to 
get drawn. As soon as they are well up, the 
whole crop of Coleworts is cut in the space of 
ten days. The Beans are slightly earthed up, 
and the crop stops long on the ground. I may 
add here that when I dig, I do it effectually, 
taking out a trenoh at one end one spit deep 
only, and the crum, putting in each trench a 
good layer of farmyard manure fresh from the 
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6table. I never have any old manure-heaps, 
from which the rain washes all the richness ; 
on the contrary, I bury the manure in a fresh 
state, thus warming the land and charging every 
particle of the soil with ammonia.—R. G. 


W ire worms. —One part of my garden is 
infested with wireworm, and I find nothing so 
effectual as trapping them with slices of Carrot 
inserted in the ground a little below the surface. 
I place a bit of stick into each slice (forty in 
number) and every other day make an examina¬ 
tion, and my average catch is fully 200 ; but 
surely in time I will master them. —Gang 
Forward. 

Tea Leaves for Drainage.—I have 
seen it stated that Tea leaves may be used to 
lace over drainage of pots. I should like to 
now under what circumstances. My experience 
is against their use. Spent Hops, &c., have 
so often been recommended for keeping drainage 
open, that I eagerly seized on the advice as 
to Tea leaves, they being always at hand, and 
spent Hops not always obtainable. About a 
month ago I used Tea leaves for the above purpose. 
A few days ago, thinking that the plants were 
not coming on as they should do, I turned one 
out of the pot and found that the Tea leaves 
had gone into a greyish, pasty mass, which 
looked to me like fungus, and the rest of the 
pots where Tea leaves had been used were the 
same, though pots, Tea leaves, and drainage 
were quite dean when used. I shall be pleased 
if I can prevent anyone else from doing the 
same as myself and meeting with like failure.— 
Bunn. 

Paraffin Oil and Seeds. — I have not 
experimented with Peas and paraffin, but I have 
soaked both Radish and Turnip seeds in it for at 
least an hour, and afterwards sowed them with¬ 
out their receiving any injury. I tried the 
paraffin with Radish to see whether or not birds 
would object to the taste, as both chaffinches 
and sparrows are ravenously fond of the freshly 
germinated seeds. They were, however, left 
alone, but whether the paraffin saved the crop 
or not, I cannot say. The Turnip seed was 
soaked in the oil to test its value with reference 
to keeping off the fly ; one-half the seed was 
steeped and one-half was not, all being sown at 
the same time side by side. All germinated 
freely, but as the fly spared all the plants the 
experiment proves nothing.—A. 

Shading for Greenhouses.— We use a 
shading material which I have not seen used 
elsewhere. Itis very easily obtained and applied, 
and is more efficacious than anything we have 
hitherto tried. The recipe is simply flour 
mixed with cold water or buttermilk to the 
consistency of paint, the best way of applying it 
being by means of a whitewash brush at the end 
of a stake or lath. This shading has the 
advantage of obstructing the light less than 
Brunswick green, which is too dense for any¬ 
thing but Ferns, and also of withstanding the 
weather extremely well.—C. E. 

To Frighten Birds.— The following I 
I have found a good way of keeping off birds 
at this time of the year : Procure some slender 
rods, about 6 ft. long, and as many Potatoes or 
Turnips, and a quantity of various-coloured 
feathers ; stick the Potatoes or Turnips full of 
feathers, then suspend them from the points of 
the rods ; put the lower ends of the rods firmly 
into the ground, in a sloping direction ; a pendu¬ 
lum-like motion will be maintained by the wind, 
and the result will be that very few birds will 
come near the ground so fortified. They should 
hang about 1 ft. or so from the ground.—H. 
Bunn. 

Fish Net Protections for Fruits 
and Vegetables.— I find that wall fruit 
trees, protected by means of double fish nets 
supplemented by light evergreen branches, have 
set abundant crops of fruit. I also find light 
coverings of this kind to be of considerable bene¬ 
fit to the earliest crops of vegetables, such as 
Carrots, Radishes, Turnips, Lettuces, &c. ; such 
coverings break the force of the wind, which is 
far more trying to tender early vegetable crops 
than the amount of frost that we generally ex¬ 
perience during the spring months. They must 
be supported on a temporary framework, at 
least 1 ft. above the plants covered ; and dur¬ 
ing severe weather the amount of protection is 
easily increased.—J. G. 

Gardening on Chalk Soils,— There is 


an error in my article on this subject; at the 
end of the paragraph “Trees and Shrubs,” Plane 
is put instead of Plum. I do not remember 
having seen any Plane trees on chalk (either 
Oriental or Sycamore), but Plums and Damsons 
seem to like the dry bottom.—J. D. 

Cork Tree-guards v. Hares and 
Rabbits. — I have hit upon a good expedient 
for protecting the bark of young trees from the 
attacks of hares and rabbits, and one which can 
be readily applied. The material which I use 
is Virgin Cork, at present so much employed 
in the construction of ferneries, and which can 
be procured in pieces of all shapes and sizes, 
that can be easily placed round the stems of 
young trees, and attached in such a way that 
the attacks of hares and rabbits will be rendered 
ineffectual. The mischief caused to specimen 
trees planted near dwelling-houses, in parks, or 
on lawns by cats and dogs, &c., may also be pre¬ 
vented by the same means. I first fix the 
pieces in their proper position, and then fasten 
them together with wire or strong twine, an 
operation which can be done at a trifling ex¬ 
pense ; but, of course, such tree protectors 
might be made to close round the stems, and 
open and shut by means of hinges.—W. B. S. 

The Bottom of a Well.—Did you ever 
see the bottom of a well? When the well is 
partly lull* of water it is a difficult matter, but 
it can be done, and we will tell how to do it. 
With ordinary wells it ought to be done often. 


Illness which the doctors attribute to “ miasm ” 
or “ malaria ” may come from a dead toad or rat 
in the well. At morning or evening take a com¬ 
mon looking-glass, not less than 1 ft. square, 
and turn the slanting rays of the rising or set¬ 
ting sun down into the well. This will illuminate 
its very depths, making it possible to see the 
smallest pebbles, leaves, &c. Should foreign 
articles be discovered, they can generally 
be taken out by a person descending by means 
of a ladder and using a rake, scoop, or some¬ 
thing of the kind, the mirror being held by 
another person, and still lending its aid. An 
old tin pail on the end of a pole makes an 
excellent scoop.— Country Gentleman. 

Obituary.—We have to record the death of Mr. 
Robert Benbow—who for the last six years was manager 
of the seed department at Mr. B. 8. Williams’, Victoria 
and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, N—which 
occurred on Thursday night, the 6th Inst. Mr. Benbow 
had been for some time iu a weak state of health, which 
was much aggravated by the Bevere winter and chilly 
east wind we have late ly experienced. To a thorough 
knowledge of his business he combined an amiable dis- 
potition and a gentleness of manners which won him 
the esteem and respect of all who came in contact with 
him. The deceased had only attained the age of forty- 
one years, and leaves a widow and three children. 


Notice. — Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names oj any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


4923. —Cucumbers In the Open Air.—I am go¬ 
ing to try a few Cucumbers outdoors. Should I train 
them up the wall side f or let them run ou the ground ? 
—Cucumber. [Let them run on the ground.] 

4924. — Cucumber Leaves Destroyed. — 
W. S. 5.—The leaves are infested with red spider. Re¬ 
move the worst of them, and well syringe the remainder 
with clear guano water. Also saturate the soil, path*, 
and walls, and keep the house closed for a day, but do 
not let the leaves get dry. The only preventive is a 
moist temperature, free ventilation, and free growth. 

4925. -Onions and Beet Failing.— I have this 
season sown a great quantity of Onion seed, and not 
one quarter of it has germinated. My Beet has also 
failed in the same way. Can some one give me advice 
how to get a crop of Onions and Beet ? Is it too late to 
sow again ?—J. F. [Begplants from some one thinning 
their crops, and plant them in deep rich soil, and keep 
them well watered till established. You might also 
sow some more seed if you can keep the ground moist. 
The Beet would not be large, but useful, aud the Onions 
could be used green.] 

4920.— Potatoes Frost Bitten. -T. H .—As the 
tops were only just out of the ground, the crop will not 
suffer much. It will be a few weeks later probably. 

4927. — American Cranberry. — Cit o.—Oxycoccus 
macrocarpus. 

4928. — Transplanting Poppies.— Poppy.— Move 
them at any time whilst in a young state. 

4929. — Cucumber Leaves Dying. -One in a Fix. 
—Red spider is no doubt the cause. 

4930. — J. M.— The Auricula sent is a very poor one 
but may be worth growing as a border flower. 

4931. —J aponicas. — J. O. Hanley .—The sprays sent 


are those of Pyrus japonica, one of the most hesutifu 
of hardy spring flowering trees. It may be grown in 
the form of a hush, or it makes a good wall plant. 
Warm sandy soil is the l»est for it. 

4932. -Thinning Seedlings.— F. C.— The annuals 
you mentioned should be thinned out to 4 in. apart each 
way. Gentiana acaulis should be pricked out until well 
established, and then be planted where it is to remain. 
You need no glass over the annuals. 

4933. — Newly Cut Gr*ssor Last Year’s Hay 
for a Hotbed.— May either or both of these be used 
for producing heat for the growth of Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows and Cucumbers in the open air in Cheshire T and 
would a mixture of mould and fowl dung make a suitable 
compost in which to grow the plants ? What proportion 
of fowl dung may be used ? [The hay will he of little 
use. The Grass would be better mixed with soil, as a 
large body of it gets too hot If the fowl manure is 
old and decayed, it will do well, say three good shovel¬ 
fuls to a barrowful of soil. If itis fresh, it would he 
better to put it in a tub of water, and make liquid ma¬ 
nure with which to water tho plants when they are well 
established.] 

4934 — Bulbs After Flowering.— I have had a 
fine show' of Hyacinths, TulipB, Narcissus poelicue, 
aud Jonquils in a London garden. Should they t>e taken 
up? or would they do best left where they are for another 
Beason ?—J. H. W. [Leave them where they are ] 

4935. —Hyacinths After Flowering. — Throttle 
Nest.— Turn them out of the pots into a bed of soil in a 
sunny border. Cut off the bloom spikes, and keep the 
plants supplied with water till the tops die down ; you 
may take them up in October, or leave them in the 
ground where they will flower this spring. 

4936. — Manure for Cucumber Frame.— B. B.— 
Mix the old manure with the fieBh when making the bed, 
or make the outsides with the old manure and put the fresh 
in the middle. 

4937. —Tiger Lily.— I have forgotten the true colours 
of the old-fashioned Tiger Lily, and will be obliged for 
a description of the flower and colour of the same.— 
George. [The petals of the flowers are reflexed, 
and are of a rich orange colour with black spots.] 



Fig. 1.—Looking into a well. 
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4936.—Dividing 1 Daisies and Polyanthuses.— 
I have quantities of Daisies and Polyanthuses which I 
shall remove to the reserve ground after blooming. 
Should they be divided now, or when replanted in the 
garden in autumn?— A. A. Stafford. [Now.] 

4939. —Lilies in Ashes.—According to directions 
In a gardening book, 1 plunged pots containing several 
sorts of Lilies in ashes, covering them over with about 
6 in. of the same. They are now appearing above the 
ashes and of course have a long piece which is quite 
white. Should I now remove the covering of ashes ? and 
if I do so, will the portion which is now white turn green ? 
[Remove the ashes and give the pots a top-dressing of 
good manure and soil ] 

4940. -Shading for Conservatory.— Amateur.— 
As you cannot use tiffany blinds,and as you say whitening 
is objectionable, we would advise you to use “ summer 
cloud " which is of a soft green tint and which answers 
the purpose well. It can be got in tins ready for use at 
any large seed shop. 

4941. -Plant for a Bazaar.—One in a Fix.- A nice 
Palm, or Kern, or ornamental-leaved plant would be 
suitable for a stall in a bazaar. You can get what you 
want at any good nursery or in Covent Garden Market. 

4942. -Manure Water for Plants. -We have a 
tank in the garden Into which all the drainage of the 
house falls. Would it benefit any, and what plants? 
We have many Roses.— Elsie. [It may be applied to 
Roses once a week with advantage: also to any vigorous 
growing plants, but for pot plants and tender things in 
the open air it must be diluted.] 

4943. —Cinerarias and Primulas— If I sow 
Primulas and Cinerarias now, will they flower In winter 
in a greenhouse with south aspect, but where only suffi¬ 
cient heat is used to keep out frost? I have been told 
that I can never succeed with Cinerarias, as they will 
infect the whole house with blight, but wish to try 
nevertheless.— Elsie. [The seed should have been sown 
a month ago ; if sown now, however, the plants will 
bloom early in spring. You must keep the green fly off 
the Cinerarias by occasionally fumigating them with 
Tobacco smoke.] 


4944.— Asters in Pots.-I have several pots of 
Asters sown in March, aDd now about 2 In. high ; I have 
planted some singly into 2£-in. pots, but have too many 
to do this with all. What must I do next? should I 
plant them out in batches, and when ? They are sown 
in 5-in pots.— Elsie. [You should put three plants in a 
8-in. or 8-in. pot at once. Plant the remainder out at 
once in good rich soil in the garden, 9 in. to 12 in 
apart.] 

Captain Corcoran.— Try Clay's Fertiliser. It can be 
obtained from most large seed ahops, or from the works 
at Homerton. 

Names of Plants.— Rev. A. T.- Arabia albida._ 

Bee.— How can we name plants without seeing them? 

-Jr* Manchester '—Adiantum eethfopicum. 

-— M. C.-l, Narcissus iucomparabills flore-pleno; 2 

Armenaica vulgaris.- J. S., Lyme Regia.- Spinea 

pruniflolia flore-pleno.-Simpson.—Pelargonium tnste. 

——«/■. B.—l, Anthriscus sylvestris; 2, Cochlearia 

irillacea; 3, Lamium album; 4, Nepeta Glechoma- 

F. W B.— 1, Pulmonaria mollis; 2, Alyssum saxatile; 
3, Sedumoppoaitifolinm.- E O. Sparmannia africana. 

" • Jf —l, Not material enough; 2, Star of 
Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans); 3, Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera) of some kind; 4, Polystichum aculeatum 
rotundifolium. 


QUERIES. 

Bulee for. Correspondents.— AU communion- 

tions for insertion in the payer, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and. on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
*» the body qf the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or/lowers only can be named at one time, 
and. this only wh*ngood specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time, before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore , readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting thetr questions the week they are received , 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

4945. -Cherry Trees not Fruitful —I have a tree 
(planted about ten years) of Archduke Cherry. It seems in 
excellent health, though it does not grow much. It 
blooms ptofusely, sets fairly, but hardly ever gives a 
crop- The fruit seems to fall in the stoning period. 
What treatment should I give it to ensure a crop? I 
deal liberally w'ith it, give it a top dressing every 
autumn, and two or three good drenches of liquid ma¬ 
nure at this time of year. The year before last, tho worst 
fruit year we ever had, was the only year it bore fairly 
well. Does it require a great deal of watering in the 
setting and stoning season ?—X. X. X. 

4946. —Tradescantia zebrina.—Will this grow in 
an unheated Fernery ?—BEK. 

. 4947.—Sweet Briers. —Will a Sweet Brier grow 
m the shade where it gets no sun, but good soil ? Also 
are strong soap suds (i lb. soap and $ lb. of soda to a 
copper of water) good for Roses, Ivies, Fuchsias, &c. ?— 
Bee. 

4948.—Plants In Windows.—Will Begonia sem- 
perflorens and B. fuchsioides and others grow in aii ordi¬ 
nary window ? or do they require a case ? I have a good 
sized Fernery (the glass about 2 ft. high); would they 
nourish better in that? Also will Fqcbsia proenmbens 


grow in a Cocoa c ut suspended from the top of the 
ease ? and what plants (drooping) could I grow In two 
small glass bowls, also suspended from the top? I 
thought, perhaps, a sweet Pondweed orlsolepis gracilis. 

—Bee. 

4949. — Disease in Geraniums. —Can any one say 
what the disease is which affects my Geraniums? and 
how I can cure it ? It attacks only those zonal Gera¬ 
niums which are nf the blue varieties, such as l>r 
f. Denuy, &c., and a sort of red scale overspreads the 
plant and the blooms rot off. In time also the stem iit- 
self is decayed away.—A. L. M. 

4950. —Potatoes from Seed —I am going to try 
to raise a few Potatoes from seed. Will any one give 
me some information on the subject ?-Cucumber. 

4951. —Fig Unfruitful.—I have a Negro Largo Fig 
on the back wall of my Vinery which has never borne 
since it was planted three and a half years ago. A Brown 
Turkey Fig by its side has borne freely, and now has a 
promising crop. What should I do with tne Negro Largo? 
Taffy. 

4952. — Bones in Rhododendron Bed.— My gar¬ 
dener, making a bed of Rhododendrons, mixed with the 
fresh soil a lot of half and quarter inch bones. I suppose 
as lime is ruinous to Rhododendrons, these bones would 
be as bad. Is this the case ? If so, what other orna¬ 
mental evergreens could I put in the bed ?— Taffy. 

4953. —Climbers for Seahore.—I want to cover n 
rough quarry face, having an east aspect close to the sea¬ 
shore, but out of reach of the spray of waves, with 
climbing plants, so as to improve its appearance, and 
would be glad of suggestious as to what sorts of plants 
would be most suitable in such a locality ?— Goggle 
Eye. 

4954. —Climbers for North Aspect—I should 
be obliged if any one could inform me what climbers 
could suitably be placed on a hoarding facing the north ? 
I am doubtful if any flowering climber will thrive there, 
but should like some advice.—S naresbrook. 

4955. —Azaleas Failing.—I have lost several Ala- 
leas this year. They shed their leaves in the autnmn 
and died in the winter, in fact, all my plants of thii 
kind are unhealthy. Flowers small. 1 should be glad 
if you would give an article as to the best mode of grow¬ 
ing them. I think they do not like fresh black peat.— 


4956. —Fly on Roses.—I remember seeing once an 
article in which the author gave the properties of 
Castile soap as not only effectual in destroying green 
fly on Rose trees, but otherwise benefiting the plant. J 
cannot And that recipe, and ask for information! on the 
subject. —Enquirer. 

4957. — Weevils In Roses.—I shall be obliged to 
any one who will give me instructions for the treatment 
and management of Roses In pots. Mine have been in¬ 
fested with weevilB so had this spring, that I have scarce 
a bud left on them. They have a syringing every day, 
and liquid three times a week, and are looked over every 
morning. We have a large Ai rieot tree, and within the 
last week that is infested with them I should be glad 
for a few hints how to destroy these pests —IL G. 

4958. —Turning a Field into a Garden.-I want 
to change a small Grass field, which is of a very light and 
sandy nature, into a kitchen garden, and I should like 
to know how to crop it. What kind of root crops are 
the best to plant ? What kind of vegetables are the best 
to grow, and most suitable to the 1 soil named, so as to 
secure the greatest amount of profit?— City of York. 

4959. — Failure of Cucumbers.— My Cucumber 
house, a half span, contains six Cucumber plants. They 
have done well during a month or bo, and I have cut 30 
or 40 very good Cucumbers, but now I have lost two of 
the plants. The leaves have flagged very often lately 
during the hot bright days, and I have been obliged to 
Fhade the glass, and the leaves have gradually got 
spotted with yellow spots, and are at last'killed. Was it 
from not having used enough water? or what ?—W. 8. S. 

4960 —Brunsvigia Josephines.—! have a bulb of 
this which I cannot get to bloom. What treatment 
does it require? Is it now dying down?—R. H. H. 

4961. — Cropping Heavy Soils.—I have a piece 
of garden 20 yd. long by 6 yd. wide. The soil is rather 
heavy, hut gets a fair portion of sun. What will be the 
best course to adopt with it, as there is nothing of any 
account on at present ? Also, will Scarlet Runners do 
any good in the shade?— Novice. 

4962. —Disease in Pear Trees.— Some six years 
ago I planted a Marie Louise Fear against a south wall. 
It grew rapidly, and in the third year bore fruit. In the 
fourth year there (was no fruit, but the tree teemed 
otherwise healthy. The fifth year there was plenty of 
bloom, but the leaves were shrivelled, and the fruit buds 
came to nothing, the tree still growing. I had the roots 
examined and manured, and found they were not touch¬ 
ing the clay below the surface of good mould in which 
the tree was planted. This spring there w< re masses of 
blosBOm, but the leaves developed worse than ever, and 
all the bloom has suddenly gone off, the tree still grow¬ 
ing vigorously. I enclose a few leaves, which, it will be 
seen, are covered with small excrescences on both sides, 
not seemingly due to insect life, ami I shall be glad of 
any suggestions for rescuing what may fairly be called 
a handsome tree but for this unaccountable condition. 
—Notnum. 

4963. — Passiflora coerulea —Can any reader tell 
me how to preserve and keep a plant of Passiflora 
ccerulea through the winter? It is said to be hardy, but 
1 have lost it every winter for the last three years. I 
am just putting out a plant of it again, and should like 
to know how to preserve it from the frost. It is 
on a south-west wall of the house, and sheltered between 
two projecting walls.—W. J. B. 

4961 —Rhododendron Blooms Turning 
Brown.—Will some reader explain the reason of 
Rhododendron buds becoming soft and brown? My 
plants are covered with buds, but being in this state I 
fear they will not blossom. They are the common kind, 
and are growing in peat near a pond, and have always 
flowered well hitherto.—E nina, County Clare. 


4965. —Pelargoniums with DeformedFlowers- 
—1 have a very line show Pelargonium, which has 
several good trusses of flowers on it, but every flower has 
one imperfect petal, and it was just the same last year. 
I had it as a cutting this time last year, and it bloomed 
in autumn. Is there any remedy?—A. A. Stafford. 

4966. — Chemical Manure for Celery-— 1 •hoold 

be glad to know if chemical manure will answer instead 
of stable manure in the trenches for Celery ; and If so, 
to what extent should it be u*ed?-W. 8. Sreats. 

4967. — Moving Rose Cuttings.— Should I remove 
my cuttings of Hoses, put in last September, and now 
starting into growth now, or later?— A. A. Stafford. 

4968. — Roee and Clematis Cuttings —What fa 
the proper season for puttiug Rose cuttings in charcoal 
and water to strike ? also when should Clematis cuttings 
be struck?—L angara. 

4969. —Filtering Water.—Would some experienced 
person inform me the best way to filter pump water 1 
also rain water ? My tank is at the top of the house, 
and unfortunately there is a quantity of mineral In It 
from a gravelly s ,tl. When the water is pumped up it 
makes most things of a rusty colour in a short time.— 
WlMBORNE. 

4970. — Pruning! Currant Trees — I have a large 
number of red ana black Currants, 4 ft. or 5 ft., like a 
walking-stick half way up, and meagre growth at the 
top, which has a fair quantity of fruit. They ate very 
unsightly, and easily driven about with the wind. Can 
1 make them into dwarfs by cutting them back after the 
fruit has been gathered this summer, so as to get new 
wood for a crop next year ?—R. W. D. 

4971. —Arum Lilies.—What is the best thing to do 
with Arum Lilies ? They have bloomed tree all tho 
winter in the greenhouse, and are now standing ont of- 
doors. Also, when should I separate the young off¬ 
sets ?—J. G. 

4972. -Rose not Flowering 1 .— I have a fine climb¬ 
ing Rose (Kglicitd i - rpetue), which makes good growth, 
ana is healthy, but for two seasons has not produced a 
single bloom. Can any reader give a remedy ? Soil and 
situation are first-rate.— Homadja Baba. 


POULTRY. 


Langshan Fowls—From the description given 
in Gardening the fowls called Langsn&ns appear 
to be a very desirable kind. I believe, in asking for 
some information respecting them, 1 am expressing 
the wish of others among your readers besides 
myself. It is oertain Langshans are known to, at 
least, two of your correspondents. Will they kindly 
give me the benefit of their knowledge and expen. 
ence P What is their origin P Where do they come 
from ?— A. I. T. IS., Bovingdon. 

Fowls Eating their Eggs —Blow one of the 
eggs laid by the hen, and use it aa a nest egg. Fill 
the shell with dry mustard, and olose the ends with 
plaster of Paris. Second dose a oertain core.—J. U. 
Prt WORTH. 

Domineques and Cuckoo Dorkings.—A dis¬ 
cussion took place between me and a friend about 
Domineques and cuckoo Dorkings. Will any reader 
kindly describe the difference between the two 
varieties in appearance ?—J. H. Pktworth. 

Eggs 'with Pale Yolks.—I believe the cause of 
this to be the wont of green meat. I was experienc¬ 
ing the same thing in my eggs till the fowls had ha4 
a supply of green stuff’ every day, and now the yolks 
of the eggs are of an exceedingly rich colonr.— 
G. F. T. 

Guinea Fowls.—I kept guinea fowls in India 
for some ten years. They were never allowed in my 
garden, but if ever by chance they found their way 
there, they not only scratched up seeds, but they 
destroyed the heads of certain vegetables, and were 
ruthlessly hunted out by any servants on every 
occasion.—101. 

Antipathy amongst Fowls.—Is there any 
means of inducing a young cock to overcome his 
dislike to a favourite silver-spangled Hamburgh hen 
which is very wild P Last year she had 150 eggs in 
six months; now Bbe does not lay quite so many, but 
the eggs are larger. The young cock is perfectly 
good tempered to all the other tenants of the yard, 
whether hens, pigeons, or ducklings, and will even 
feed chickens, but he has twice nearly killed the hen 
in question. 1 had two Hamburgh cockerels last 
year, but preferred to keep this one on account 
of his beauty for the hen, thinking the mixture 
would produce chickens of good appearance and 
good layers. We have tried isolating him for two 
months, but on joining the hens his antipathy was 
as .strong as ever. I am afraid we shall 
have to get rid of him, which is a pity, as he in in 
other respects the best tempered cock we have had. 
—M. A. S. D. 

Fowls Pecking each Other—I B hould be glad 
if any reader could assign a cause or suggest any 
preventive for bens plucking each other’s feathers 
out and eating them. I have eight hens and a 
cross bred cock, which latter is almost without 
feathers ?—E. T. W. 
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Roup in Fowls.—Will “ Andalusian ” or any 
other poultry keeper kindly give me recipe to 
cure disease in fowls which I believe to be roup ? 
They are affected in the eyes and nostrils with a 
kind of froth, and occasionally sneezing. The 
breathing is also affected. I have also two Hou- 
dans which are continually gaping. What shall I 
do with them ?—W. T. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot Losing Its Feathers.—Between one 
and two years ago I had a parrot brought uie from 
the West Indies; it was then in good feather, 
principally green, shaded with some red feathers in 
tail and wings, the latter being shaded down to 
purple aud black ; yellow on top of head. It soon 
moulted, and then became covered with a grey down 
orer its back and body, and for the last year has 
continued so. Its head and neck are well covered, 
but although new feathers keep springing about 
it body it keeps picking them off and breaking those 
in its wings, and picks itself very much. It has a 
good large cage, which is frequently thoroughly 
washed in strong soda and water. It is very lame, 
and the greater part of the time either on the top 
of its oage or ranning about the floor. It is very 
healthy. I feed it on boiled milk and bread, Indian 
Corn, dry bread sopped in tea, and Nuts. How am 
1 to promote the growth of its feathers, and stop it 
breaking them, or picking them out P — Dkmerara. 

King Parrot —In answer to the question of B. 
Wilson, April 30, I have had a king parrot for 
twelve years. He came from Australia, and he has 
always been and is now perfectly healthy. I feed 
him entirely upon Maize, water, and sand, fresh 
every day. Occasionally when losing his feathers, 
I pive him cayenne pepper on a small chicken bone 
without meat.—J. F. C. 

Canary Unhealthy.—Your bird has asthma. 
Put him in a cage wired only in front, and be care- 
ful to avoid draughts. Instead of his usual seed 
give him for one day sponge cake moistened with 
sherry wine. Repeat this diet again in a day or 
two if necessary. Give also a little Plantain leaf. 
This treatment I have fonnd very effective for the 
above complaint.— Crewe. 

Canary Throwing her Eggs from the Neat 
Parasites are probably the cause. Well whitewash 
the breeding cage, adding to tbe wash a small 
quantity of carbolic acid. Thoroughly cleanse the 
nest box before using again, by scalding it with 
boiling water. Afterwards, while the hen is build- 
ing, and occasionally while sitting, dust the nest 
with Keating’s Insect Powder.— Ckewk. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


RADISHES. 

There are many varieties of Radish in cultivation, 
but are usually classed under two well-known heads 
of long-rooted and Tnrnip.rooted Radishes. The 
common Radish is a native of Asia, but has been 
cultivated in Europe from the most ancient times. 
In order to grow Radishes tender and crisp, moist, 
rich soil is necessary. There is little difficulty in 
having Radishes all the year round if a frame and 
hotbed can be made up early in the year. When 
grown in a hotbed the seed Bhonld be sown rather 
thickly, as the young plants which may be thinned 
out are almost equal as a salad to the roots. After 
March sow every fortnight in the open air, and give 
plenty of water daring dry weather. Crops sown in 
autamn will need protection daring the winter. 
Radish pods may be easily had by planting root* 
S t. apart in gool soil. The mistake ia general cf 
palling Radishes for eating loDg after they have 
pissed the edible stage. 

Radishes Eaten Raw —To be eaten in per¬ 
fection they should be freshly pulled and tender. 
W*sh them thoroughly, and leave about 14 in. of the 
stalk. Cut the fibres from the bulbs, and lay them 
in cold water for an hour. 

Boiled Radishes.—Boil Turnip Radishes from 
20 to 30 minutes; drain, and serve them with melted 
butter or white sauce. Common Radishes should be 
tied in bunches and boiled, then served on toast 
like Asparagus. 

Radish Pods to Pickle.—Gather the pods when 
the seeds within are fully grown, but soft, i.e., 
when they are in the condition of green Peas. 
Wash them in salted water, put them into glass 
bottles or nnglazed jars, and pour cold vinegar over 
them ; as the vinegar becomes absorbed, add more, 
and when the jarB are full and the vinegar no longer 
■brinks, tie down closely and store in a dry place. 

Cooked Radish Pods.—These cooked in the 
ante manner as French Beans are eqnal to Marrow 
Peas, and very similar to the small Asparagus sold 
in Covent Garden nnder the name of Sprue* 


Illustrated Catalogue of Perennials. 
THE present year’s issue of this Catalogue, 


A containing many rare and choice Hardy Perennial*, aleo 
flection* of Hardy Terreecrial Orchids, Primula Sleboldl, Climb¬ 
ing end Trailing Plant*. Ac untie* and Bog Plante, Ornamental 
Grasses and Bamboo*, Sarracenlas, Ac., may be had, post free, upon 
application. 

ThOMaS 8. WARE. Hale Farm Numeric*. Tottenham, London. 


Single Dahlias and French Marguerites. 
THOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in announc- 

i. ing that his new special list of the above 1* ready, containing 
a fine selection of Single Dahlia* and the beet of the Marguerites, 
also a number of specially ehoice Novelties in Antirrhinums. 
Phloxes, Pentstemona, and Chrysanthemums post free on appU 
cation. 

Hale Farm Nurseries. Tottenham, London. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

J WALLACE, F.R.H.S., is now sending 

• out those spbndld Fuchsias, Miss Llsse Vidler and trum¬ 
peter. post f ee, 2s Gd. each. See alt gardening paper*. New Chry¬ 
santhemum. Angeliin: a splendid exhibition variety . colour .a bright 
go I ileu amber, shaded cinnamon ; two fim-clas* ciTUlicates; ?*. 6d. 
each. New Coleus, Suuteri. the King of Coleus, the most bril- 
llantyet introduced ; first-class certincatc Royal Horticultural 
Society; Is (kl. each. Wallace's Dwarf Ageratum, a perpetual 
bloomer, invaluable for cut flowers, 4s. per doxen New Trades- 
c-mlla quadricolor, lovely for pots or basket*, Oil. each 6s. per 
dozen. 1 wclve choice Geranium* for pot culture, (is., post froe, 
cash with order —1‘ellatt Koad. Kut Dulwich. K- 


Bedding Plants. 

J WALLACE’S grand strain of spotted Mimu 

i lus. 3s. dozen. New Double Troprolum nanum Her mine 
Ornsshoff, 6d. each. 4s. doxen. Troptrolum Ball of Fire,2s dozen 
Geraniums—Vesuvius, 3*. dozen; Happy Thought. 2s. 6d. . Distinc¬ 
tion. 8s.; Bronze. 4s. per dozen. Cape-sc on ted Pelargoniums. 3s. 
doxen ; Lobelia, Verbena*, and Harrison s Musk, is. dozen: Agera¬ 
tum. Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunia*. Is. id. per dozen. 
AbutUons, 4s. dozen. Mesembryanthemutn variegatnm, 1* dozen, 
6s. 100. Dshllas all the best. 8s. per dozen, 20* per 100. Bluebeard 
Lobelia, 2s. per d-sen. Golden Py rethrum 2s. 100. All the above 
sent post free; cash with order— Pella it K<nd. East Dulwich, U.B. 

The very choicest Seeds, full sowings, in Six¬ 
penny Packets, through post for stamps. 
TUEW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

il Twickenham purple Queen Stock. New Canary yellow Wall¬ 
flower-leaved Biennial Stock (excellent market plant for pot*). 
Prize German Wallflower. Auricula alpina ox'ratln*i, Emperor 
William] blue Pansy Polyanthus Floors Castle uml Dean s fancy 
new Cape Marigold (Meteor;, the new double M;nr Weed French 
Dwarf Mar gold (exquisite strain), new double flowering Silver 
Yarrow, Aquilegla fuconda. Myosotis alpestris compata (blue, 
white, and rose mixed), new dwarf Alpine Poppy single dwarf 
perennials of great bcatirvi. Wallflower (Golden Tom Thumb nnd 
Early Dwarf Dresden), Yucca florlosa, angustifolin, and lilamon 
to**. Grcvlllls robust* Viola (beu bedding sorts in mixture. 

* Collect on of 12 varieties of Choice Hardy Perennials iseeds), 3s. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND S 
OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK. 

QT Tbe Paris Exhibition Prize Pnnsy, lx. 3d., 2s. 6d., and 6s. 
per packet. 

Fern Cases I Ferneries I! Fern Cases I! 1 
ULEGANT Bent-glass Fern Cases, new designs, 

XJ all latest improvements, prices from 4is. to 65s Elegant 
bent-gl'*a outside window Ferneries, from 60s. Photos on appro 
— W. RAGLAN, 15, Mormngton Riad, New Cross. 


The Chief Bundle 
f|F the Season is now ready. Forty separate 

V/ packets of new Flower Seeds, all different, for Is.; double 
quantity for Is 9d. We thus eclipse all other offers, hoping to 
secure patronage for oar miscellaneous Seeds. Agent* wanted 
to canvass In spore time. Liberal commisaion. Experience not 

necem^. 

H. HOWELL. Flackwsli Heath. High Wycombe. 


■KTOW is the BEST TIME to TRANSPLANT 

IX HOLLIES. 

STANDARD GOLD and SILVER HOLLIES, perfect specimens 
from I'bi.fd. to 31s. «-*. each. 

PYRAMIDS. 3J to 4 ft., from 7*. 6d to 10*. Gd. each. 

GREEN HOLLIES, for Hedges, 12 to 15 inches, 21*. pet 100. 

, 15 to Id inches, 30* per l OCX 

RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nursery men. Worcester. 


H, 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

J. HARDY, F.R.H.S., offers fine, strong, 

±1. and healthy autumn-struck plants of the following 

p ERANIUMS, Vesuvius and other best scarlets 

VJ from tingle pots, 2s. oer dozen: from sto’Cv l'.’s ter lOU 
Matter Chri»tlne and Madame Vaueher from single p jt*. fs. 6d.; 
15* per ICO. New Life, C. P. Gem and MayUucun, 3s. per doa„ 
single p«l» 

PALCEOLARIAS, aurea floribunda from single 

i-ots. Is. 6d. per dozen ; 10s. per 103. 

T7ERBENAS, best named sorts from single 

Y p iU Is. Bii. per dozen ; from store*. 8s. per 100 

T OBELIAS, Emperor William, brilliant blue, 

JU proved to bo the best dwarf for borders, from single pots, IDs. 

S loo . from store* bs per 100. 

AHL1AS, fine show-named varieties in single 

pot*, 4«. 6*. per dozen 

A reduction made for quantities Terms cash. Package free 
Extra plant* for carriage. 

QTOUR VALLEY SEED GROUNDS, Bures, 

(0 Suffolk. Catalogue pout free 

Moss Rosea in Pots for Planting Out now. 

1 dozen distinct varieties for 16s., including 

I.itt'.e Gem, the beautiful new miniature variety; White 
Ruth, crcs’ed ; Souper ct Sotting, the largest and sweet ret of ail 
Hon Ko-c«, Ac., Ac.. basket and packing free for cash with order!; 
2 u.i/on 3-s. List nf Rose* in pot* and Clematis, post free—OEO. 
COOLING A SON The Nurseries, B-ith. 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS. LAKES, and ROCKY STREAMS 
DE'IGNKD and formed in N ATI'ItAL or Artificial Rock. 

LAKES, PONDS. RESERVOIRS, STREAMS. Ac , concreted 
effectually by PULHaM A SON. BKOXBOl’KNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England. Scotland. Ireland and Wale*. 

MATERIALS such as TUFFA, SPAR, OOLITE, HAND and LIME¬ 
STONE, Burs and Cement. Rupplicd from our depots at BltUX 
BOURNE. Tottenham, and Ilrtxton where It may be icen. 

FULHAM’S BALL VALVE for stopping outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS. STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most simple, effective, 
and inexpensive, cannot get out of order. Prices, A«.. sont on re¬ 
ceipt of stamped envelope._ 


To be obtained of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE. — Made upon 

A tlse 'principle of the New Fire Hose used by Capt. Shaw, C.B., 
Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. There are 12 reas <ns 
why it it better than any rubber or fabric hose, and not the least 
important one* are—1st. It *s much cheaper-, 2nd. it it by far more 
durable —MERRYWEATHER A SONS. Manufacturers, 68 Long 
Acre. London. Works—Greenwich. Private customers supplied 
at trade list pricessample free._ 


rpo be Sold cheap, 3 to 4 bushels dwarf Beans, 

A P*n»dUn Wonder, very fine sample lowest price 17s. per 
bushel.— Addrese to 112, Princess Bond, Birmingham. 


Ferns i Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns I! i 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

-L PACKET. containing 20 of this- most b autlful plants, many 
varieties, named, suitable for window gardening table decoration, 
Ac., t-gether with full printed cultural directions, and particulars 
of soil in which to grow them, and ample instructions for making 
rockeries and Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d . free . 
100 assorted root*, larger growth, 5*. 6d., not to include carriage. 
ENGLISH MAIDEN-HAIR FERNH (Aaplenium Aillanturu ni- 
gram). 9J. perdo*., free —J. SEWARD, Barnstaple. _ 


Notice. 

HEW FUCHSIAS, MISS LIZZIE VIDLER 

J.1 and TRUMPETER. Reduction in price.—The opimous of a 1 
the Horticultural Press prove that these lovely varieties are the 
best that have yet been raised, being (as Fuchsias) all that could 
be desired, for they combine freedom of grow»h with good habit, 
producing abundance of bloom of an entirely new colour, in proof 
of which read testimonial, also Oardmer't Magnxnt, April 16 
Owing to their being such splendid plant makers we are able to 
offer them in good plants at a price that will enable every lover 
of really good Fuchsias to secure these splendid varieties at once. 
Price 2* .3*., and 4s each ; 20s.,30i., and 40s. per doz. Testimonials 
free.—JONES A NORTH. Hope Nursery, Lewisham, Kent. 

HOLE US.— Having a Select Collection of the 

\J best and mo*t distinct of the German, Australian, Bull *, 
Carter's, and Cannell's, we are able to offer them in good plants ut 
a price that will enable eve ryone to secure these lovely t lanti, 
without which no collection D perfect; 60 varieties In single pots, 
12*. lid.; lx ditt'i. 4* , package free; 50 v&rietiez, post free, 10s. (id.; 

12 ditto, 3*. ; Dahlias, 12 of the very best, 3s. ttd.; 13 grand new 

double Petunias, fringed, striped, Ac., 6s ; 12 double Geraniums, 
picked from a large collection as oest in habit, quantity, andi 
quality of bloom, 6s. 6d. 12 very distinct Zonal*, including Dr 

Denny, nearest blue; Guinea, nearest yellow t 8. H. Jacoby, 
deepest crimson. Gs. 6d.; Jacoby. Denny, an . Guinea, Is Id csch; 
2s. od. the 3 ; 12 Lobelia Blue Beard, the best variety, 2s 2J.; 12 
Lobelia “ What's thst ? " bright rosy purple a new c lour, very 
effective, 2*. 2d. ; Geranium La France, cross between Zonal and 
Ivy-leaf, first-class certificate, as being tho most novel and distinct 
thing in commerce, a decided acquisition. Is. 2d. each; cuttings 
of anv of above half-price -, Lantana* beautiful for greenhouse or 
bedding, 3 rhade* of colour on l bloom, fl varieties, 2s.; 12 Agera¬ 
tum Hwanlev Blue, Is. 6d. ; 12 Cannell’s prize MimuJu*. the best 
yet raised. 2s. fld. The following are all from imported seed: 
Ast*r*, Ten-week Stocks. Phlox Drummond! gmndlflorn. French 
Marigold, and Everlastings 3 dozen, 1*. 3d ; 12 seedxing Holly¬ 
hocks,saved from grand varieties, is. £fd.; 12 Bronxo Geranium 
Black Dougins 8* 6d ; 12 -liver Variegated. 3s. ; 12 Cannell's 
strains of seedling double Petun'as, 2 s. 6d ; 12 Vtrb-nn*. 1* 6d • 

13 Sensitive plants 2*. 6d. New C -lens, The Qneon fCannell’s), Is. 
each. With all orders of £1 a plant of new Fuchsia Miss Lizzie 
Vidler (see other advertisement) will be put in gratis POO 
payable Loamplt Vale Post free. Cash with order. Testimonial 
from R J shepherd. Erq. Parsonstown, Ireland. ‘Gentlemen,— 
The Coleus and Dahlias I had from you are nice plants, aud 
although the distance from Lewisham to Parsonstown (lremnd) is 
so great, vet they arrived so nice and fresh, that now they are 
planted, they show no s*gn«of havirg had a check —Yours falth- 


UOOTLD Cuttings and Choice Seed] mgB safe 

-Lfc and free by post at following prices. The seedhngs are raided 
from the best Imported and other se«ds of the best strains in culti¬ 
vation, testimonials being constantly forwarded from all parts of 
the country Loin customer* who purchased from my stock Inst 
season, tho prices being such, and any quantity sent mixed as 
required by purchaser, and ro safely packed, they are within the 
reach of the cottager, as well as their more favoured neighbours. 
Coleu* the best varieties Is Od. dozen. 6 selected, is.; mix«d with¬ 
out names 1*. 2d. Geraniums, good mixed kinds. 2z. dozen Fuch- 
sms, very choice, including Earl of Beaconsfleld, 6 for is. Petu¬ 
nias, 8d. dozen Mimulus, 6 for 8d. Alternant her*. magnifies, 
4s. per 100 35s per 10CO. Musk. 3 for7d. Acacia lophantha, 2for 7d. 
Veronica, 2 for7d. Golden Feather, Is. per 100. Ageratum. dwarf, 
6 for 8d.. or l*. 2d per dozen. Chrysanthemum inodorum. beauti¬ 
ful double white for bouquets, 6 for Is Verbenas l*. 6d. per dozen 
Heliotrope, 1*. 6d. dozen, 6 for M. Begonias. 3 kinds. Is Pedum 
carneuin. for rockery or suspending in barkets. G for Is. Winter 
Cherrv. 6 for Is. Ba son*, 6 for 8d. Marvel of Peru. 6 for 1* 
Dwarf French Marigold, A* er. Stocks, Phlox and Everlasting*. 
3d. dozen —W. H. uMITH, East of Engisnl Penny Packet Seed 
Establishment, Framingham. Norwich. lat« of llellesdon. 


Choice 

SUMMER 

FLOWERS 

1881. 


THE LAWSON SEED and 

X NURSERY COMPANY i Limit*, j 
Edinburgh, are booking order* for the leadli g 
Bedding-out Plant* viz , Vcroenan Gera¬ 
niums Calceolaria*. Ac . for present delivery. 
Catalogue* may be had on application. 


A HEALEY, North Walshain, can now send 

• in good plants (not roeted scrap*), a* under, Iree for cash 
with Oder:— ». d. 

Dr. Denny's and Lemolne's New Zonal* of 1883 - - 1 bench 

H. Csnueil, the new double blue.*» e 

Grand New Bihibitlon kinds, 1«7©. 6 0 doz 

Ditto ditto ditto 167H.4 0 

Mr* Pollock. o ' 

Sliver Edge.26 " 

Twelve Cuttings of Single and Double Zonal*, named - 2 0 ” 

Twelve Cuttings of Coleus, I860.1 2 ” 

White Vesuvius.3 for 1 0 ” 

Madame A. Ballet. 3 for 1 0 

Madame Thiers, large double white * - - 2 for 1 6 

Candid Raima plena the pure* land best double white 2 for l 6 

Olive Carr, a reautlful large pink.0 9 each 

Leviathan, the largest salmon ralsod, 3 in. across - 0 0, 

London, the largest scarlet.- o 9 ) 

Twelve Winter-flowering Zonal*, In strong plants 4 c doz. 

Double Petunias - - - 3 grand sorts for 1 0 

G»lden Jewel, the same flower as Laxton Jewel, but 

with variegated foliage. 10 each 

Lizzie Brooks, one of the grandest Zonal* raised • 0 « ,, 

La Nidge, double white with silver fo.iago - - - 6 0 ’’ 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias.4 0 doz 

Show and Fumy Pansies, to name, all the best - - S o „ 

Exhibition Maks, to name. 6 0 " 

Coleus of 188*.>, In large plants.2 6 ’’ 

Ageratum. C.mnell s Dwarf and Swanley Blue - - 1 6 „ 

Lobelia cardinal!*, the Cardinal flower • -60 ! 

Telegraph Cucumber .... 20 seeds Ut 1 0 ’ 

Sati ’/action guaranteed Lilt free. 


Choice Bedding Plante. 

J POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

t following strong, healthy plants at the undernientloi-. ,i 
low price*, mrefu'ly picked to travel any distance by rati, or post 


free, for Cash with order. 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. 
Calceolaria Golden Gem 
Geranium Crystal Palace Gem 
,, Beauty of Unlderdale 

,, Master Christine .. 


per doz.—s. d. 


2 6 


4 6 


„ Vesuvius .. .. .. .. _ _ 

„ mixed, without names .. 2 0 

Lobelia Crystal Palace compact-a .. .. 18 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet .. .. 13 

Phlox, herbaceous, choice mixed .. so 

Daisies, red and white .. ,. .. 10 

Myosotis dlasltiflora .. .. l e 

Collections of Bedding Plants made up on the most liberal terms 
-25 doxen, £1 Is.; 12 dozen. 10*. 6d. , G dozen, .V 6d. To cnsur i 
good plants, nnd prevent disappointment nt planting season carlv 
orders are sol icited, which will be executed la strict rotation. 

J. POWLBY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 
HOLDEN FEATHER^ 100 plants7fsTj^Chry- 

sanlheinum*. named, is. 2d. per dozen ; Scarlet Vesuvx.:i 
Geranium*. Is. 2d., post free.—WILLIAM BARNE4, Pole IMl 
Nursery, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. 
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New Catalogue for 1881. 

TNTERESTING, Useful, and Valuable to all 

X possessing either a girtlen, greenhouse,store, Ac.. Ac. 

Sear tiOOO species and varieties of plant* are included In this llat , 
ol w) pace* No illustrations arc given, nor any exaggerated des¬ 
criptions to Induce pur.haaer* to buy varieties, which on proving 
they «cnorally tlnd so woefully disappointing. Special attention 
Is rflven to the underoientlone-•’ t-huoes. and purcha.er* selectln* 
fro n our catalogue may feci assured that no Ur in possesses larger 
collection* of the finest sorts. 

Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Fuchsias, and other aoft-wooded 
plants for garden or gre-nhouse. 

Dahlias, Panslua, Pyretliruma, Carnation*, and othor florists' 
flower*. 

Herbaceous and Aiplneplanta, many hundred* of the finest and 
most useful varieties. 

lleddlng plants, all the varieties required for any style of bed 

ding. 

Spring Flowering plants, the most reliable sorts In thousands of 
*'roiigplsnta. 

Move and Oreonhouse plants, flowering and ornamental foliage 
varieties. various sir.es, from quite youug plants to J specimens, to 
suit various classes of purchasers. 

The prices and plant* need only to be compared with thoeo of 
o her nrm» to prove that In no Instance can buyers of plants who 
stud v both price and quality be supplied more advantageously 
than by ourselves. 

The undent mod collections are all of the finest sorts, and as 
varied lu colour as possible, fine for exhibition or home decoration, 
and as certain to be satisfactory to purchasers as collections css 
be. All are our selection. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES. |all Seeds and Plants of Is. and upwards post 

XA free.—R. W. BEEDELL. The Numeric* Wa.llngton, Survey. 


perdu* s. 

Ablutions, In variety - - 3 

Acbuueues, lu variety - 3 

Agcmi urns, small planU, per 
I0«i 5*. - l 

Agur •* urns In pots, per 100. 


Other sort* - . 3 

Him’ ardlos. 4s. to • • 6 

Calailturns. In variety- 9 

Cirpvt II Hiding Plants (sou 
Catalogue) ,a 

Cnmatious and Plcote 
plants- 7 

Impairs - - - 12 

Chrysanthemums In great 
variety, per 100,13s.- - 3 

Clematis to name- - - 0 

Coleus.3 

Dicry I is eleguntlsalma, per 
I n, da. - - l 

Dahlia*, per 100, 20s. • - 3 

Eplphjllum - 9 

Ferns. Stove and Greenhouse 9 
Fuchsias, per 100, 15#.- - 3 

Gardenia florida - - 6 

Greenhouse Plants - - 9 

Oeraniurn. variegated- - 3 

Geranium, Double - - 3 

Geraniums, for Ilodding - 3 

Geraniums, for pot culture, 


Gladiolus, splendid seedlings, 
per 10J, 20s. - - - 3 

Gladiolus Brunchleyensls/per 
100. tie. - - - - 1 

Oloxlnlas, 6s. and - - 9 

Hardy Climbing Plants in 
great variety, «s. to- - 9 

Hollyhocks, Seedlings - 4 

Hclinuthemuma - - 2 

Herbaceous Plants, per 100, 


d per dos. s. < 

o Iris, German - - - 3 

0 I vies In variety - - - 6 

Ivies. Irish - 3 

0 Lan tanas .... 2 

Lobelia, small per 100.4s - 1 

6 Lobelias, In pots- - • 2 

6 Mnsenibryantheniums, fol 
var. per 100, 10*. - - 2 

0 Miinul us In variety - - 3 ' 

0 Myoaoti*. per 100, os. - - l 

0 l'monles, splendid white. 

0 blush, crimson, aud other 
shades - - - - d t 

Pansies, Show, pur 100. 25s. 3 i 
Pansies .Bedding, about 30.000 
0 to select from, per 100,12s 2 < 
0 Thloxes, per luO. i5*. - - 3 i 

Pelargoniums, Show, Fancy. 

0 and F'rench, 8s. to - - 9 ( 

0 Pinks, per 100, 25*. - - 3 i 

0 Potent Ulus, Double - - « i 

Polyanthus Seedlings, per 
0 KO.is. - - - - 1 ( 

6 Polyanthus, named sorts, see 
0 Catalogue 

0 Primroses, Double, 4s. to - 9 ( 
0 Primroses, old Double Vel- 
0 vet. Is. 6U. each 
0 Primroses, Singlo, assorted 
6 colours - - 2 ( 

0 Pyrothrums, Double - - d l 

0 Rock Plants, per 100,15s. - 3 i 

Salvias.3 ( 

0 Saxifrage# - - - - 3 i 

Sedurns - - - - 3 C 

0 Sod um acre aurea, elegans, 
and glaucum, per 100, Ha. 1 t 
0 Stove PlanU, 8*. to - - 9 t 

0 Succulent*. 4s. to • - « C 

Tropieolums- - - - 3 ( 

0 Violas (Immense stock of 
0 best sorts), per 100, 3s. to 


Hollotropes - 2 

Hepatlcn* - - 4 

Iresine Lindenl. per 100,10s, 2 
W. CLIBRAN A SONS, 


Violets, Sweet - - - 3 

0 Strawberry Runners (our 
6 collection contains 65 var- 

0 letlesbper lOu, 2*. 0d 

0 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


Labels! Labels 11 Labels 111 

HARDEN LABELS that cannot possibly be 

\J c diced or washed out by any means whatever written on 
strorg gloss with acid. Will be as legible 20 years hence as when 
flr*t written. Price, perforated for string or wire, names neatly 
written. Is. 6d. per dozen; plain, for inserting In the soil. Is. per 
dozen Send la vour lists and write plainly.—WM. PICKARD, 
190 Albert Rond, Heeley, Sheffield 

ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 

XJl DUNS. With numerous tine illuUratlons. Price 7*. dd 


(Established 1766.) 

; i _ 

CATALOGUE 

or 

NEW ENGLISH AND FRENCH ROSES 

For Spring of ls81, 

DAHLIAS, 0 LEM ATI*, PHL0XE8, AND CHOICE 
BEDDING PLANT3, 

FREE ON APPLICATION TO 

CRANSTON S NURSERY AND SEED CO. (Limited), 

KINGS ACRE, nfar HEREFORD. 

HURRY’S 

Plantain and Daisy 
Extractor. 

The most simple invention before the public- 
OVER 2000 80LD LAdT SEASON 

Plantain, Ac. removed without destroying the lawn. 

Carriage tree of the Patentee, 4a. 3d. 
and 5s. 3d. 

A- F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge- 

Wholesale Agent, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12, Walbrook, London, E.C.; 
BEALE* <t CO., Cambridge. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. ‘ 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove, 

X Greenhouse, and Hardy species. lntendmg purchasers of 
Ferns before buying elsewhere should send for our Special List of 
Cheap Ferns. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

PERN NURSERY, SALE. MANCHESTER 

P R I N G FLOW E R S. 

POLYANTHUS—Choice varieties. Including Gold and Silver 
Chain. Ho*e-in-Hose, Ac. 

PRIMHO^RS—Double Whl'e, Lilac, Yellow, Crimson, and 
choice Single varieties. 

COWSLIPS—Giant and other sorts. 

AURICULAS—Alpine and Double Dark varieties. 
HBPATICaS—R ed White, and Blue. 

CHRISTMAS HOSES—In variety. 

SWEET WILLIAMS—Very choice aorta. 

WALLFLOWr.RK—Yellow and Darn 

MYOHOTI8 DI88ITIFL0KA—Spring Forget me-Not. 

COLEUS—In flrst-clais variety. 

Apvly t j Mr. COOPER. Calcot Gardena, Reading. Berk*. 

Now Ready. New Book. 

PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED; 

X or. Extension rertut Restriction. Faithfully Illustrated. By 
JOHN SIMPSON. Oariener to the Right Hon. the Earl of Wharn- 
cliffe, Wortley Hall, eheffield anthorof th» •Societvof Arts’ Re¬ 
port on Fruit Culture. ’ at the Pari* Exhibition. 1878. records the 
successful practice of eminent gardeners t'eat* of the subject on a 
new improved.»nd simpler liasl*. and describes new nnd hit tip.rto un¬ 
recorded methods of producing trees and crops quickly and succe ss¬ 
fully Price 2a.. ooat free. 2*. !>d 

Tux Q.hdlx Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covont Garden, 
London, W.C. 


pHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins’ strain, 

U 7d. per packet. Musk, thousands of planU from 1 packet, 
j Anemone. Aster. Auricula, Begonia, Calceolaria, Carnation, 
i Gemiana. Heliotrope. Petunia, Piuk, Hcotee. Primrose, all colr urs. 
i Solatium, Trn-week Stock Verbena, Pumnain, Variegated Kale, 
most beautiful colour*, all tid. per packet. Phlox Drummond! 
grandi flora Polyanthus, Pansy, fancy, all 4d. per packet, lee 
Plaut Pvrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant. 
I Evening scented Stock, Miles'Spiral Mignonette Ornamental Beet. 
Violet, Sensitive plant, Fubnoro plant. Wallflower, red nnd golden, 
all 3d per packet.-R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur»eries, Wallington 
Surrey. 

Seventh Year of Distribution. 


: TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

I X lH seeds. Is. ; 7 seeds, 6d , post free. Tbe seed has been e- I- 
1 lected from handsome well-grown fruit. Price per os. on appllt a 
I lion.—K W. BEEDELL. The Sun-erica, W all I ngton. Surrey. 

MAIDENHAIR FERNS, 4 for la., ixwt free. 

j 111 —Testimonial —•• Mrs. Morm received the Maiden-hair Fen s 
this morning and was very pleased wttb them. She enclose* 2s. n 
stamps for four to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses - Heel 1 - 
Held Mondy. Cardiff "-R W BEEDELL, The Nurseries Walllng- 
u>n. Surrey. 

Writ" for Catalogue of 

PHOICE FLOWER SEEDS in small nuan- 

I \J titles and NEW PLAN IS, post Iree.-R. W. HEKDBLL, Ihf 
Nurseries. Wslllngton. Surrey. 

BALSAM, EXTRA DOUBLE.-Mv »neci»l 

U strain, 24 seeds. 4d Testimonial —•• elr,— l*he Mala:-ms 
grown from your seed turned out grand , they were the best I 
have overseen, everyone double, and «ui-h a splendid variety of 
colour*—pure white, pink purple scarlet-flaked, Ac —J. Marshall 
13. ButU Hoad, Walsall."—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nuiaerica, W el¬ 
lington, Surrey. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.—Same 

X strain as 1 sent out last season, per packet. 2s 6d. and U. ut.. 
or 25 seeds. 6d . post tree.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, W ui 
llngton, Surrey. 

STRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.- 

kj GRAND NEW COLEUS. Flr*t*et,po#tfree,3* t>d. liiion.Pnn- 
ccss, Glitter, James Rurushaw, Lovely, Juno. Royal Purple. Set ia- 
tlon, Princeof Wales,Mrs George Simpson and two others. Secoi d 
set. post free. 2s. 6d. Glow Artist. Kentish Fire. Madame Fry. 
Desideratum, Emblem, Diadem. Beauty. Duchess of Tuck, Exqui¬ 
site, aud two others. Mrs George Simpson, the most bcautiiul 
Coleus ever sent out, 9d. each, post free NEW FUCHSIAS, post 
free, I* 9d. per dos —Pink Perfection, Jason. Earl of Rcaconstlcid 
Exquisite. Galatea. Elegant. Coquette, Memphis. Rose of Denmark, 
Unarming, Avalanche, ihirple l*rtnee. A.superba. *urpri*e. Queen 
of Whites. Mrs. Marshall. Alice. Arabella Improved Sedan. Lu <r Bi 
My K-locUon. — R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walling to.. 
Surrey. 

TkWARF AGERATUM - - per doz. 1 

U AlUtmantheraamu-na per 100, 5s.. ,, u 9 

Artillery Plsnts ..... -ea^h u o 

Cyclamen. Wiggins’Prize Strain - per doz. 1 « 

Sensitive Plants , „ 0 fl 

Tropatolum Ballot Fire „ 0 4 

Iresine Lindeni - - per dos. 1 0 

Ires'ne ltrlliiantlsslma • „ 1 0 

Meserabrjunthrroum peril-.*. 0 9 

Mimulus.splendid dark double -each 0 4 

Musk Hamsun 1 - - per do*. 0 • 

Petunia, double white - - -each 0 4 

R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries, Walllngton. Surrey 

TO ENJOY THE SUNSHINE 

Recline in the Shade upon one of our 


IMPROVED NET HAMMOCKS 


Effectually Protected by our 

tent umbrella. 

The Cost is Trifling, thk Comfort Immense! 

Illustrated Price Lists free. 

J. CHAPMAN, 12, Railway Approach, London Bridge. 


NEW FERTILISER. 


Sold in packages, with complete directions for use. 1 lb. Is.; 2 lb. Is. 8d.; 41b. 3s.; 7 lb. 
4s- 0d.; 141b. 7». 6d.; 28 lb. 12s. 0d. Much cheaper by the cwt. 

Wholesale Agents in London Barclay and Son, 95, Farringdon Street; Cony, Soper, Fowler, and Co., 
18, Finsbury Street; Hurst and Son, 162, Houndsditch; Nutting and Sons, CO, Barbican; Waite, Noah, and 
•To., 79, Southwark Street. Retail from 

DANIELS BROS., The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, NORWICH. 


W E have, during past years, refrained from manufacturing any Artificial Fer¬ 
tiliser for Floriculture or General Gardening purposes, mainly for the reason that the successful com¬ 
position of such an article requires years of experimental trial under a variety of conditions, such as 
temperature, climate, Boil, Ac. 

The preparations generally offered to the gardening public are commonly made simply to act as stimu¬ 
lants, by which a marvellous activity of growth and bloom can be effected, but which generally is of very 
short duration, and often fatal in the end to the real prosperity of the plant. 

Experience has convinced ua that, under average conditions ol floral or vegetable growth, true and 
lasting success is best obtained by the use of properly balanced Plant Food ; by means of which soil which 
may have become poor and exhausted shall be »o renovated as to be again generous and fruitful, so as to 
furnish at any time the necessary conditions of fertility, and ensure the vigorous and healthy growth, not 
only of leaves, flowers, and fruit, but of every part of the plant. These conditions we claim to have effected 
in our EUREKA MANURE, or ESSENCE uF PLANT LIKE, a highly concentrated Manure, adapted for 
every kind of Flower, Fruit, or Vegetable, and useful alike to the Horticulturist and Farmer ; a true friend 
to the Gardener; aud not only a Stimulant, but a Genuine Food for 1 lunts ; j* rfectly efficient, odour lew, and 
economical , and is destined to take the place of all other Manures. 


REPORT OF MR. FRANCIS SUTTON. F.C.S.. Chemist to the Norfolk Chamber 
of Agriculture, &c. 

[Con] 

'• Norfolk Conrrt Lxhorxtobt, 

*• Messrs DANIBI.8 BROTHERS, - November H IMG- 

” OswTLxarx — I h*ve acquainted tnyielf by exper ment and analytls with tho entire nature of your EUREKA 
MANURB and I am satisfied that It Is admlrablv adapted to the purpose# for which vou recommend it l have had a long and 
varied experience In the examination of adls and fertilisers and their effects, and may say at < nee thst you have carried out 
practl'ally the Ideas which I myself would advocate and have produced a Concentrated Manure which Is safe, odourless, and 
adapted to the healthy growth of every variety of plant _ •• FRANCIS BUTTON. ” 


SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 
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trees growing at Longleat, the two largest con¬ 
taining respectively 160 ft. and 210 ft. of timber, 
and girthing 10 ft. and 10 ft. 10 in. at 5 ft. 
above the base ; of these trees the former has 
a fine, round, solid butt, 15 ft. long, where it 
divides into three straight, upright stems, 
each quite a timber tree in itself, and the ends 
of the branches droop gracefully, a habit pe¬ 
culiar to this tree, which adds much to its 
beauty; it is close upon 100 ft. high. The last- 
named specimen is about 85 ft. high, and its 
butt is 10 ft. long up to where it diverges into 
five main upright branches, and forms a fine, 
ample head of foliage, which during October 
is of a beautiful golden colour. The appearance ' 


THE TULIP TREE. 

(liriodexdron tulipiferum.) 

This highly-ornamental deciduous tree belongs 
to the same Natural Order as the Magnolia. 

It is indigenous in North America, chiefly in 
the Western States, where it attains large di¬ 
mensions, particularly so in deep alluvial soils 
on the banks of rivers, where, it is said, there 
are specimens from 120 ft. to 130 ft. high, with 
stems girthing at 5 ft. above the ground from 
18 ft. to 22 ft. 

Evelyn says : 14 The first tree of this kind 

which flowered here was in the gardens of the 
late Earl of Peterborough, at Parson’s Green, 
near Fulham, where it 
was planted in a wilder¬ 
ness among other trees ; 
before this w r as fplanted 
in the open air, the few 
plants which were then in 
English gardens were 
kept in pots and housed 
in winter, supposing they 
were too tender to live 
out-of-doors; but this 
tree, soon after it wa* 
placed in the open 
ground, convinced culti¬ 
vators of their mistake by 
the great progress which 
it made, while those 
which were kept in pots 
and tubs increased slowly 
in growth ; so that after¬ 
wards there were many 
others planted in the open 
ground, and these are now 
large in size, especially 
those which were planted 
in moist soil.” Since the 
above was written, this 
tree has been pretty gene¬ 
rally planted, though per 
haps in limited numbers 
throughout the country 
mostly in parks and plea 
sure grounds, on account 
of the ornamental aspect 
which it presents amongst 
other trees, especially 
where sufficient room is 
allowed it in which to de¬ 
velop its branches, and 
where it is fully exposed 
to the sun. In such situa¬ 
tions it produces its con¬ 
spicuous cup-shaped, or 
rather Tulip-like flowers, 
in abundance on the 
ends of the shoots; the 
colours of the flowers are 
orange, yellow, and red, 
and when contrasted with 
the smooth, highly- 
polished green foliage, 
they produce a striking 
effect. The flowers, 
which are slightly scented, 
are generally fully open 
about the latter end of 
•Tune or the beginning of 
July ; its large saddle- 
shaped leaves, which are 
lacid green above and 
pale green underneath, 
nang on the tree until 
late in the year, when, during a dry autumn, i of these'.trees in their brilliant yellow autumn 
they die off a deep rich yellow. The habit of 1 clothing is a sight not to be easily erased from 


Fruit, Flowers, and Leaves of the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum). 


the tree is upright, but the limbs are inclined 
to make many bends and elbows, and the 
branchlets, particularly those on the lower 
branches, are pendent. In short, taking the 
Tulip tree as a whole, it is one of the most 
stately and ornamental trees which we pos¬ 
sess. 

It is specially adapted for planting in smoky 
towns, and for adorning parks and squares, on 
account of its large, distinct, fresh green leaves, 
that hang on so late in autumn, as well as 
the rich appearance which they exhibit when 
changed to deep yellow before they fall. 


There are several 
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the memory. At Zeal’s House, Wilts, about 
5 miles from Longleat, there is growing on the 
lawn in the flower garden a Tulip tree even 
larger and finer than those mentioned. The 
butt is 6 ft. long up to where it divides into 
several huge, handsome limbs ; the smallest 
part of the butt girths 13 ft. 4 in. ; the dia¬ 
meter of the spread of the branches is about 
70 ft., and the height of ths tree is fully 60 ft. 

As a proof how hardy the Tulip tree is, it 
may be mentioned that the situation where 
this specimen is standing is very exposed, be¬ 
ing on an elevated, open piece of ground at the 
foot of Mere Downs, a breezy part of the coun¬ 


try, and quite destitute of shelter as far as the 
eye can reach from the site occupied by this 
splendid tree. The soil in which it is growing 
is thin and light, with a green-sand subsoil. 
The Longleat Tulip trees are growing in a 
strong loamy soil on an Oxford clay subsoil. 
These two instances of the Tulip tree flourish¬ 
ing equally well in strong and light soils is good 
evidence in its favour as regards more general 
planting where ornamental effect is the primary 
object required. 

WHERE TO PLANT IVY. 

No evergreen that we possess equals the Ivy in 
adapting itself to local surroundings. Lately it 
has been brought rather 
prominently into notice 
as a plant for ornamental 
screens, but this is only 
one out of many uses to 
which it is adapted, both 
in the open air and under 
glass, as well as on the 
cottage window - sill, 
where it will grow, and 
may be formed into any 
shape — an object of 
beauty, where few plants 
of any other description 
would thrive. Of course, 
when I speak of Ivy grow¬ 
ing indoors, I refer to the 
small - leaved varieties, 
whose habit of growth 
and formation of leaves 
give them a superiority 
over the large-foliagetl 
kinds. 

One of the prettiest and 
most compact among the 
small sorts is the Pal¬ 
mate-leaved Ivy, the 
leaves of which in many 
places assume in autumn 
and winter lovely bronze 
and golden tintB. This 
is the beat variety for 
covering dead walls in 
villa gardens, as it 
scarcely ever requires 
thinning. Ivy, too, makes 
a charming evergreen 
fence when trained on 
any description of iron 
rails, which, when well 
covered, have a light and 
pleasing appearance, es¬ 
pecially in winter. Niches 
or rustic recesses iu Ivy- 
covered walls form excel¬ 
lent places for vases or 
other kinds of flower- 
stands ; and if the vases 
or stands are set on pivots, 
in such a way that they 
could be turned round at 
any time in order to ex¬ 
pose all sides to the sun¬ 
light, bulbs and other 
spring flowers would suc- 
• ceed well in them. Re¬ 
cesses of this description 
are also well adapted for 
statuary. 

In rustic gardening Ivy 
is indispensable; it can 
be made to assume any 
shape, provided attention and care are bestowed 
on it, so as to keep it within proper bounds. 
The question as to whether it creates damp or 
not in the walls of dwelling-houses seems to be 
yet undecided. The late Mr, Loudon was of 
opinion that it kept them dry ; it, however, 
affords a harbour for spiders and other insects 
that find their way into the houses ; and I may 
add that rats sometimes find it very convenient 
when they want to enter au open window. My 
own observations seem to prove that when a 
dwelling house stands in a low situation Ivy 
is not a desirable plant to have upon its walls, 
but that when a residence stands high, and is 
exposed freely to the blast, it forms an excel¬ 
lent protection against d^mp. A Bhooting 
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lodge, with which I am acquainted, was built 
of stone so porous that it sucked^upmonisturelike 
a sponge ; but since its walls have been covered 
with Ivy they are comparatively dry. Where 
Ivy has been established upon walls for years 
its rootlets become so thickly matted that 
rain can hardly penetrate them. Every lover 
of woodland scenery must agree that trees 
festooned with Ivy are improved in appear- 
arce. 

All. things considered, the palmate-leaved 
sort is the best I have ever met with. 
The leaves vary in colour, from a pale green to 
a beautiful bronzy hue, and, as I have already 
stated, requires little or no training, adhering, 
as it does, to walls most tenaciously. But its 
proper and natural place is upon the grey tower 
or mouldering ruiu, on which it shows its beau¬ 
tifully tinted leaves to good advantage. 

J. T. 


Propagating Pernettya mu oronata. — 
This American flowering and fruiting shrub may 
be increased by means of cuttings, prepared 



as shown in the accompanying woodcut, and in¬ 
serted in April or May. The soil, which should 
consist of equal parts yellow loam and peat 
and a fair sprinkling of silver sand, should be 
well mixed together and sifted somewhat finely. 
Select a spot on a sunny border, place thereon 
hand-classes or a small frame, and fill them with 
the soil just mentioned to the depth of 4 in. or 
5 in., pressing it down rather firmly. Then put 
a little sand on the top, give a slight sprinkling 
of water, and insert the cuttings, fixing them 
in firmly. Then give a good watering to settle 
them in their places and cover them up, keep¬ 
ing them close lor the first three weeks till they 
begin to callus, when the glass top may be re¬ 
moved occasionally for an hour or two each 
morning if not frosty. They will be ready, if 
all has gone well, for potting off about the end 
of August. 


The Value of North Borders.— The 
best form for a walled garden is an oblong par¬ 
allelogram, with the longest Bides facing south 
and north ; by this arrangement a good extent of 
south wall is secured, and the northern side is 
almost as valuable as the more sunny aspects. 
Plums and Cherries of all kinds will yield as 
good a result on a north wall, except it may be 
perhaps in the extreme north, as on an eastern 
or western exposure. Pears, except the early 
kinds, are not suitable ; but Gooseberries and 
Currants come in well for late use, and should be 
utilised to fill up all vacant places between other 
trees on the walls ; and where a succession of 
vegetables and salads is indispensable, the most 
inexperienced cultivator is not long in discover¬ 
ing the value of a cool north border for some of 
the summer crops. From the middle of May to 
the end of July, Lettuces, Endive, Radithes, 
and small salading will be more crisp and suc¬ 
culent from a north border than from an open 
border, unless, indeed, the latter be exceptionally 
deep and rich, and water be plentifully supplied. 
Under any circumstances it is well to grow a 
part of tl e crop iu a cocl north position. Then 
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again it gives a sense of security, if a sudden 
drought should set in early in August, if we 
have a good break of Cauliflowers coming on in 
a cool, moist position, where they will be less 
likely to bolt, or to burst into a premature 
inflorescence the moment they have attained 
their full growth. Spinach, too, is a more 
reliable crop in a cool, shady situation, and it 
is always advisable to have a stock of green 
Mint, Chervil, Fennel, Sage, or any other herb 
for which there is a demand, in a cool place for 
summer use. A good bed of the Elton Pine 
Strawberry on a north border will prolong the 
fruit season, and be appreciated, more especially 
where the alpine varieties are not grown for 
autumn use. And another and most valuable 
use to which a north border may be put, is to 
form it, or a Dart of it, into a nursery bed for 
the spring bedding plants, such as Daisies, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Primroses, Ac., when they are moved 
from the flower garden to make room for the 
summer bedding plants. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING FLOWER BEDS. 

Flower beds will be later this year in being 
planted than usual, in consequence of the back¬ 
wardness of the season ; indeed, beds of Wall¬ 
flowers, Aubrietias, Pansies, and similar spring¬ 
flowering plants, will in many places still be mas¬ 
ses of bloom, and one is reluctant to uproot and 
destroy them. When taken up it is often found 
that they have greatly impoverished the soil, 
and to make amends for this a quantity of it is 
removed and some thoroughly decayed manure 
and fresh earth are added before Pelar¬ 
goniums and other summer-flowering and fine- 
foliaged plants are planted. In cold localities 
failure frequently arises from planting in un¬ 
prepared soil ; beds for Calceolarias, for in¬ 
stance, should not only be deeply dug, but an 
ample supply of manure should De worked into 
them some IS in. or 20 in. deep, in order to 
entice the roots downwards. Calceolarias often 
die off suddenly during summer, a circumstance 
in a great measure owing to the want of pre¬ 
paration previous to planting. Such plants as 
Petunias, Ageratums, and the stronger-growing 
types of zonal and other Pelargoniums, although 
they need deep soil preparation, yet do not re¬ 
quire much stimulating material. Where luxu¬ 
riant foliage is the object aimed at, the manure 
should be worked into the soil from 12 in. to 
18 in. deep ; but where only a moderate amount 
of foliage and abundance of bloom are desired, 
the enriching material should be kept near the 
surface, and the poorest soil the deepest down 
in the bed. 

In wet seasons, many of the finer-flowering 
Pelargoniums have a tendency, in deeply-pre- 
ared beds, to produce foliage instead of bloom, 
urface-mamiring therefore promotes a free 
growth at first, or at least gives the plant a 
start in life ; afterwards the roots go down¬ 
wards into the poorer soil, when mere leaf- 
growth is checked and a disposition to bloom 
is encouraged. Breaking up the soil to a good 
depth has the advantage of rendering the plants 
and the cultivator, to a great extent, indepen¬ 
dent of the season, let it turn out what it may. 
If it be cold and rainy, the excessive amount 
of wet passes off freely ; if it be hot and dry, 
the roots penetrate deeply in search of food and 1 
moisture, ai d iu proportion to the deep stirring 
of the soil does the moisture rise to sustain ti e 
plant. Another cause of failure arises from 
turning the plants out of their pots in a com¬ 
paratively dry state. Under such circumstances 
the water enters the surrounding soil, and 
passes off without moistening the ball. There¬ 
fore, whether the plants are in pots, or planted 
in temporary beds or boxes, they should be 
properly moistened before they are transferred 
to their summer quarters. The inexperienced, 
too, should guard against planting out when the 
ground is wet, or when rain is falling. 

When the ground is wet, soils, particularly cold, 
heavy ones, cannot be worked so as to properly 
accommodate the small fibres, and the surface be¬ 
comes baked as hard as a pie-cust, a condition 
which quite shuts out the beneficial influences 
of both sun and air. Such plants as Stocks and 
Asters are all the better for being put out when 
the soil is damp, provided the operator is not 
compelled to tread on the ground, but in the 


case of all ordinary bedding plants it is best to 
put them in when the beds are tolerably dry. 
When planting from pots, if the roots be 
firmly matted round the ball, they should be 
disentangled a little before being placed in tbo 
soil, in order that they may enter it more freely. 
Many plant out Pelargoniums, Verbenas, and 
similar subjects in temporary beds to harden off 
previously to planting them out in their per¬ 
manent quarters, and when that is done the 
small rootlets surrounding the ball take to the 
fresh soil at once. It is a mistake to water as 
soon as the plants are put out. When this is 
done early in the season—say in the end of May 
and the early part of June—it tends to cool the 
soil to the disadvantage of the roots, while, on 
the other hand, the dryer and rougher the 
surface, the warmer and the better do they 
succeed. If the plants be in proper condition 
when planted out, they will not require water 
very soon after that operation ; and should they 
flag a little during bright sunshine, a sprinkling 
overhead will be of more advantage, to them 
than a flood at the roots. When it is neces¬ 
sary to water, it should be given at least as 
warm as the air is when it is supplied, and the 
Dutch hoe Bhould be run over the beds as soon 
as possible after the application, in order to 
open up and aerate the soil. R. 


Pentstemons. —These will grow in any 
good garden soil ; but when wanted for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes, it is best to grow them in beds 
by themselves, well exposed to the sun and 
air, unshaded by trees or shrubs. Being gross - 
feeding plants, they require rich ground, and 
will stand a good watering with liquid manure 
or guano water during the growing season. 
When, in early summer, they commence to grow, 
put a stake to each plant, and if extra-fine 
spikces be wanted, all the side-shoots ought to 
be pinched close to the stem. This will induce 
the growth of a number of short cuttings from 
the root, which will be useful for purposes of 
propagation. When they have to be cut for 
the flower show, it is of the greatest advantage 
to roll wet Moss round the cut part of the stem, 
and to immerse the spike in clean water ; this 
will in a great measure exclude air, and prevent 
the flowers from flagging or falling. Pentste¬ 
mons may be propagated by means of seeds, 
cuttings, and division. The seeds may be sown 
in heat in February and March, in boxes or 
pans, in good free soil, and they should not be 
covered too deeply. As soon as the young 
plants are fit to handle they should be pricked 



Garden hybrid Pentstemon. 


out into boxes or in a frame, and planted out in 
April or May, when they will produce a tieme 
mass of bloom in August, September, and Octo¬ 
ber. Seeds may also be sown iu the open air in 
June in a bed of finely-prepared ground, and 
the produce can be planted out in beds from 
9 in. to 12 in. apart each way. Cuttings 
should be selected, when about 2 in. or 3 in. m 
length, from the sidesof the strong shoots, and put 
into a cold frame close to the glass in good, rich, 
sandy soil, well watered and shaded from the 
sun. 

Rook Roses (Helianthemuras).—In the 
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outdoor garden at this season there are few 
more brilliant sights than that afforded by 
masses of these beautiful evergreen shrubs, and 
mm they are of the easiest possible culture, they 
oannot be to highly recommended. They belong 
to the genus Helianthemum, and are, with but 
few exceptions, dwarf and compact in growth, 
and their flowers, which much resemble single 
Boses in miniature, are borne in great profusion, 
and present a remarkable diversity of colour. 
The common Rock Rose (H. vulgare) is ex¬ 
tremely variable both in habit and colour, and 
from it has sprung the host of varieties 
enumerated in trade lists; indeed, we need but 
this species to represent for garden purposes, 
the variation, illustrated in all the dwarf 
shrubby species of the family. There is also a 
double-flowered and variegated-leaved variety 
of it. The kinds forming bushes of taller growth 
are also very desirable ; the most strikingly 
beautiful in flower at the present time are H. 
formosum, a Portuguese species bearing large 
yellow flowers with a very dark spot at the base 
of each petal, and H. libanotis, a kind that 
l ears smaller pure white flowers. Last, but not 
least, may be mentioned the Truffle Sun Rose 
(H. tuberaria, so called from its truffle-like 
tubers), a very dwarf herb with broad leaves, 
very different in aspect from the preceding, and 
one which bears blossoms as large as those of 
any of the family, of a bright yellow with a 
dark centre. All the varieties of the common 
Rock Rose will thrive in an ordinary border 
provided it be exposed, but they look more 
natural and are more luxuriant on sunny bulks 
or on rough parts of a rockery. The common 
sorts are indifferent as to quality of soil, but 
prefer a rich loamy compost.—A. 

Day Lilies (Hemerocallis).—These hardy 
bulbous plants possess several distinctive quali¬ 



ties which render them very desirable, not the 
least of which is their fragrance. The first to 
flower is H. Dumortieri, which blooms early in 
June. Its flowers are some what smaller than 
those of most of the other kinds, and are orange- 
coloured, streaked on the outside with red. 
Succeeding it in flower is the canary yellow- 
flowered H. flava. It makes a showy and 
Attractive plant. Resembling the latter in 
colour, and expanding its flowers a little later, 
is H. gramminea, which has the narrowest 
foliage of all. It is sometimes called H. minor, 
but the former is the accepted name in gardens. 
The pretty yellow flowers of this kind are excel¬ 
lent to cut, as they last longer in that state than 
the others. The last to flower, and also the 
noblest of the species, is the coppery-red flowered 
H. fulva, with its several varieties, the principal 
of which is disticha, which produces more 
flowers on a stem than the original, but of the 
same colour. Then there is the double-flowered 
form, which is considered the best for border 
purposes, as the flowers continue in perfection a 
much longer time. The variegated-leaved 
variety, known as H. Kwanso variegata, is 
probably a form of H. fulva, and a highly orna¬ 
mental plant it is when fully developed and the 
variegation well marked. The yellow Day Lily 
(H. flava), which we now figure, makes an 
excellent pot plant. It can be grown to per- 
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feotion in a cold frame or greenhouse. Deep, 
rich soil and a warm border suit the Day Lilies 
perfectly. 

Japanese Primrose (Primula Sieboldi). 
—This hardy Primrose, figured in Gardening, 
July 3, Vol II., has been fine with me this spring. 
It should have a good position, fully open, and 
a little high, if possible, and it should be planted 
in some good rich soil. It is a fine subject for 
a sheltered rock garden; but in any case, when 
it gets well established, it blooms with freedom. 
Jt makes a fine pot-plant also, and when 
thoroughly established in 6-in. or large 4£-in. 
pots, it produces several trusses of beautiful 
flowers. About August the plants should be 
divided, but not too freely, and potted in a Boil 
made up of good loam, some sand, and plenty 
of leaf-mould ; and then the plants should be 
put into a cold frame or cool house, and be kept 
close and shaded until established. They will 
simply need protection from rough weather. 
The strongest will flower in April, or earlier, 
and during May.—D. 

Tropmolum spoolosum.— As I see 
queries have been repeatedly asked about this 
creeper, I give my experience of it as growing 
in the north of Ireland. I procured the bulbs, 
that have succeeded admirably, from the 
nursery gardens of Messrs. Rodger, M’Clelland 
& Co., Newry, Ireland. I had my tubers 
planted in all sites, and found a south wall, rich 
soil, and in summer daily watering to be the 
best situation for flowering and increasing 
tubers. It is a very capricious plant; will 
thrive, luxuriate, ana adorn one place, and 
a few miles off cannot be got to live. This 
parent plant is now more than 2 ft high, grow¬ 
ing rapidly, and this y ear nine young plants have 
been taken from around it.—il E. M. 

Olematls Vltioella rubra grandt- 
flora. —Undoubtedly in the large group of 
Clematises now in cultivation we get the Quest 
hardy deoorative plants for the garden that 
can well be imagined. They are useful in 
many ways—as greenhouse and conservatory 
climbers planted out to run up pillars, as speci¬ 
men plants for the house and exhibition table, 
as climbers for walls, poles, verandahs, Ac., in 
the open air, for covering rootwork, and for 
bedding out; there is scarcely a spot in whioh 
the most robust-growing types will not grow 
and bloom. They do well as a summer covering 
for low walls, but it is necessary that the wood 
be cut back dose to the ground in early spring, 
and the main shoots stopped back three or four 
times to induce them to push lateral growths. 
The stopping is done just above the first joint. 
The effect is to make the plants bloom a little 
later, but this is compensated for in the immense 
number of flowers produced. Bright touches of 
colour are indispensable in the Clematis where 
telling effects have to be produced. The variety 
which heads these remarks is peculiarly well 
adapted for this purpose. It is the variety 
par excellence that can lay claim to -be a red- 
flowered Clematis. The blooms are not large, 
but they are produced with remarkable free¬ 
dom, and it is also a continuous bloomer. It 
possesses a singularly robust habit, and it is, 
therefore, well adapted for planting in shaded, 
moist situations, and where it may be too cold 
or too wet for the more delicate forms to do 
well. A selection of six varieties of good, free- 
growing hardy Clematises might consist of 
Jacktnani, rubella, lanuginosa nivea, Star of 
India, Lady Bovill, and Viticella rubra grandi- 
flora.—D. 

Abutilona in the Open Air.— Last 
October we had a large number of these in full 
flower in open borders ; indeed, they were as 
bright then as they had ever been at any period 
of the season. Plants of Abutilon Due de 
Malakoff were from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high, from 
cuttings struck in March, and bushy in pro¬ 
portion ; A. Boule de Neige, from 4 ft. to 
5 ft., flowered profusely, and A. Lemoinei (a 
beautiful sulphur-coloured flower) also from 4 ft. 
to 5 ft. high, was one mass of flower. We can¬ 
not get such growths in the case of Abutilons 
in pots, and being comparatively hardy they 
should be used much more largely for open-air 
planting. Some of them were lifted in autumn, 
and by introducing them into a little warmth, 
made useful plants for indoor decoration. Early 
in June is the time to plant out in the open air. 


ROSSIS. 

Seasonable Hints. — Caterpillars will 
now be found to be causing destruction 
amongst young Rose-buds. They should, there¬ 
fore, be looked carefully over, and all that can 
be seen destroyed. Afterwards the trees should 
have a good washing with the garden engine or 
syringe, mixing with the water aloes, Quassia 
and Tobacco-water. Quassia I find best, both 
for destroying aphides and cateipillars. I use 
almost 4 lbs. of rough Quassia chips in every 16 
gallons of water. Of bitter aloes, 2 ounces to 
6 gallons of water is sufficiently strong for 
Roses ; Tobacco-water I use as supplied by the 
vendors. Young growths of standard Roses 
will require tying up; otherwise, in stormy 
weather the wind often breaks some of the best 
shoots. Brier stocks at this season often 
throw up suckers, all of which should be care¬ 
fully removed. They should be traced and cut 
off at their source with a spade, the latter being 
held so as to cut from the stem, not towards it, 
as in that case the roots are apt to get injured. 
The vigour and beauty of Roses will be greatly 
increased by giving them a good watering with 
liquid manure, supplying each plant with 
about 2 quarts, as taken from tanks in tbe 
stable or cow-yard, watering it well in with 
clear water, so as to drive it down to the rootr. 
When fine blooms for exhibition are required, 
large clusters must be thinned out well to one 
or i wo buds, and the plant should be mulched 
with cow-dung, and kept well watered and 
syringed, so as to maintain healthy growth, 
free from blight. In watering Roses for exhi¬ 
bition, soot-water may be used ; put half-a- 
bushel of soot to every 10 or 12 gallons of 
water, and add about half-a-pint of this to every 
gallon of clean water. This, I find, improves the 
colour, both of leaves and flowers.—H. G. 

4775.— Mosb Boses for Forcing.— The 
varieties mentioned may certainly be forced, 
but they cannot well be had in bloom befoie 
March. They should be placed in gentle 
warmth by the beginning of December, keeping 
them at about 50 3 to 55° until the middle of 
January, when 10° more may be given. Good 
kinds are to be found in Crested Moss, cristata, 
Comtesse de Murinais, and Bath White.—J. C. 


House and Window Gardening. 

Orange Trees from Seed.— Having 
seen * some observations in Gardening 
Illustrated about Orange trees grown from 
pips not blooming, I am induced from a feeling of 
sympathy to state that I have some fine young 
plants raised from seed which I have watched 
anxiously for many years, hoping to see them 
bloom, and I now see some bloom coming on 
one of them. I attribute this to the use of 
strong manure water and fresh strong soil. I 
have often been told my plants must be grafted, 
but the one in question has not been grafted.— 
Old Subscriber. 

4816.— Plants for Glass Case.— Fit- 
tonia argyroneura and Eranthemum san- 
guineum are two pretty variegated-leaved 
subjects that succeed well i i a glass case, but 
care must be taken when watering not to 
allow any moisture to remain on the foliage. 
Peperomia argynea is also a free growing 
subject. Then there are the little Sonerilas, 
charming little plants delighting in a close, 
moist, warm atmosphere, and to these might 
be added the curious little Pitcher plant, 
Cephalotus follicularia.—B. 


Garden Mouse-trap.— Seeing a para- 
raph on tbe above subject in Gardening 
,tely, I cannot allow it to pass without some 
few remarks. First, I think the trap there 
alluded to must be one which would cause a 
lingering death, as the mice would naturally 
swim round and round for a long time until at 
last they must succumb. Secondly, one must 
have pots made for the purpose, and fixing the 
bait must take some trouble. I will give my 
plan of killing these little pests, which Y think 
far more humane and simple. Take two 
common bricks, place them on their narrowest 
sides 4^ in- apart, say by the side of a row of 
Peas, having previously levelled the ground. 
Cut a piece of stiff wire about 3£ in. 1 
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thiB thread a Pea, Bean, or any bait yon choose, 
lean one brick in a slanting position towards the 
other, supported by the wire from about the 
centre of one brick to the other ; the slightest 
touch from a mouse and the slanting brick will im¬ 
mediately fall, and, I think, poor mouse will 
die instantaneously. I have frequently set 
overnight four of these traps and caught three 
mice in the morning. Birds never interfere 
with my traps.—H. W. 


THH COMING WSHTO WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, May 30 to 
June 4. 

Sowing Canadian Wonder French Beans. Potting off 
seedling Petunias. Planting out dwarf crimson Celery. 
Trimming out Pea sticks. Sowing Calceolarias, Cine¬ 
rarias, and Primulas. Potting off Balsam: and Fuchsias. 
Pricking off Cauliflower plants. Turning over gravel 
walks to give them a fresh appearance Cuitlng turf for 
layering Strawberries. Giving all inside Vine borders 
where Uie Grapes are swelling a good soaking of guano 
water. Cutting dead branches out of Apricot trees, 
and spreading out those left to give them a better 
appearance. Sowing Giant White Cos and All the Year 
Round Lettuce ; also early white Naples Onions for 
drawing young. Planting Brjssels Sprouts, Savoys, 
and Cauliflower plants. Looking over Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine trees, picking off curled leaves, and washing the 
trees with the garden engine. Clearing off Spinach and 
getting tho ground dug up and manured for winter 
greens. Weeding and hoeing amongst all growing 
crops. Sowing Chervil, Radishes, and Mustard and 
Cress. Potting off Tomatoes struck from cuttings. 
Thinning out and transplanting Parsley ; also Spinach 
and Turnips. Layering Vicomtesse H^ricart de Thnry 
Strawberry on pieces of turf 4 in. square. Getting the 
netting put (over late Strawberries. Gathering Goose¬ 
berries for bottling. Sowing Turnips and Spinach. 
Planting out Sweet Basil on a south border. Thinning 
out late-sown Beet and Salsify. Clipping Box edgings. 
Putting Camellias and other greenhouse plants out under 
north walls. Nailing in the leading shoots of Plum and 
Cherry trees, and washing them well with Quassia water 
to kill green fly. Earthing up late-planted Potatoes. 
Potting off Melons. Tying down the leaders of cordon 
Apple trees. Getting out trenches for the late crops of 
Peas; also trenches for Celery, and getting the manure 
into them. Commencing planting out tender carpet 
bedding plants. Weeding the Asparagus beds aud 
diving them a good soaking with manure water. Stick¬ 
ing Peas aud getting them earthed up. 

Glasshouses, 

A moist atmosphere and plenty of water at 
the root, a moderately high temperature and 
shade are at present necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of well-developed young leaves and wood ; 
pinching shoots in order to induce a stubby 
growth, and tying in climbing plants should 
also be practised. Seedlings and cuttings 
require potting now and again, an operation to 
which attention must be paid. Shading must 
now be used for greenhouses or conservatories, 
otherwise flowers will quickly shed their petals, 
and their colours will lose their brightness. All 
cool houses must be well ventilated, and even 
at night the sashes may be left a little open. 

Camellias and Azaleas.— Those plants 
that did not flower till late in the spring will 
now be making active growth ; they will be 
benefited by the application to the roots once a 
week of a little clear soot-water, say as much 
soot as can be held in the hand to two gallons 
of water ; this will assist the plants in making 
growth, will give the foliage a healthy, dark, 
glossy green colour, and will also help to banish 
any worms that may have got into the pots. 
Those plants that make their growth late 
require more shading than the earlier ones. 
The latest flowered Azaleas should now be en¬ 
couraged to make growth by keeping the house 
or pit moist with less air than the generality of 
greenhouse plants require. All except the 
small-leaved varieties need little or no shade, 
save in the very hottest weather, and that for a 
few hours in the middle of the day. Where a 
house or pit can at this time of the year be 
devoted to them and such plants as Camellias 
that are making their growth, there is little 
difficulty in giving them the treatment they 
require ; but where they have to be grown in a 
mixed greenhouse with the usual occupants 
they should be placed at one end of the house 
where the shading can be regulated as necessary, 
and the syringe freely used without wetting 
those subjects that do not need it, admitting 
the air that is wanted at the opposite end to 
where they are arranged. 

Pelargoniums and Fuohslas.-~-Large 
flowered Pelargoniums that were some time ago 
recommended to have the points of their shoots 
niooHed out so m to induce their flowering after 


the earlier bloomere were over, should now 
have weak manure water given them twice a 
week. Fuchsias struck from cuttings in the 
spring and required to bloom late in the 
summer should again have the points of their 
shoots pinched out, and any flower-buds that 
may have formed pricked off; neither must 
they have their roots confined in too small pots, 
as this, more than any other cause, will atop 
their growth and indace them to form flowers 
sooner than they are required. The earlier 
plants that are now blooming should have all 
seed-pods picked off as Boon as the flowers have 
dropped. Give them liquid manure every other 
time they are watered, but it must be in a 
highly-diluted state, as if given them so strong 
as many plants will bear it causes the flower- 
buds to drop off. A free use of the syringe two 
orithree times a week will keep red spider in 
check. 

Flower Garden. 

The planting of various beds, borders, baskets, 
and.vases with their summer occupants should 
now in most cases be finished. Lawns at this 
season are often much disfigured by Daisies, 
aud during drv weather, when Grass does not 
grow very rapidly, the Daisy rake will be found 
useful. Plantains and other broad-leaved 
weeds should now be eradicated, if possible, 
and this may be done by cutting their heads off 
with a sharp knife, just under the surface 
of the soil, when they may be drawn out, and 
the space they occupied will soon be taken pos¬ 
session of by the finer Grasses of which the 
lawn should consist. Box edgings should now 
be out. 

Peg down the shoots and regulate the develop, 
ment of such plants as Verbenas and Petunias, 
in order to get the surface of the beds covered 
as speedily as possible, when less water will be 
necessary than at present. Regulate also the 
growth of olimbing Roses, Honeysuckles, the 
new and beautiful Clematises, all of whioh are 
worthy of a place in every flower garden. 
Where a stock of the various kinds of spring 
bedding plants was not divided or otherwise 
increased when taken from the beds, that may 
be done now, or as soon after this time as possi¬ 
ble. All these, together with the double and 
single Wallflowers, should have what little at¬ 
tention they may require in the reserve garden, 
which is also the proper place to test, during 
the first season, the numerous novelties in the 
way of bedding plants which are annually in¬ 
troduced, and which are generally sent out in 
the form of very small plants in May. 

Pot off seedlings of perennials raised in pots 
as soon as they are fit, using for the purpose 
a sandy compost, and put three seedlings into 
what are known as 2£-in. pots, placing them 
round the edges. In the case of strong-growing 
kinds, however, one seedling in a pot will be 
quite sufficient. Seedlings of the commoner 
perennials should, however, be pricked out into 
the open border, selecting a shady spot or one 
over which a shading may easily be placed 
until they have become established. Continue to 
propagate, by means of cuttings, such plants 
as it is not practicable to divide. Keep a sharp 
look-out for the seeds of early blooming plants, 
and gather them as soon as ready. in the 
hardy Fernery many specimens will soon be 
in their greatest beauty, aud should, therefore, 
have their share of attention. The fresh green 
fronds of various species are frequently dis¬ 
figured by slugs aud snails, both of which should 
be carefully searched for and destroyed. 

Roses. 

Outdoor Roses. —-Those possessing even 
small collections of outdoor Roses, if they have 
through the spring taken means to destroy 
aphides and the Rose maggot, will reap the 
benefit of the comparatively little labour re¬ 
quired by a good display of early flowers ; 
whereas in the absence of such attention, the 
whole of the growth, both leaves, Bhoots, and 
flowers, is so smothered with these insects as to 
prevent the possibility of well developed bloom. 
Where Roses have been neglected, unless 
i nmediate means are taken to destroy the 
aphides now existing, and also the broods of 
those that will come successionally into life, it 
is futile to expect a satisfactory autumn bloom. 

Rosea for Pot Culture.— 8udh plants 
that it is desirable to grow in pots should at 
oboe Hoeite n shift ria soon is the pots they 


already occupy are full of roots, as nothing is 
so much calculated to oheok healthy develop¬ 
ment and bring on a stunted condition mm 
insufficient root-room whilst the plants are 
yonng. For these, even more than for snoli 
as are planted out, it is essential that the soil 
be made sufficiently heavy, when not natnrallv 
so, by the addition of pulverised olay, through 
exposure to the air, and rotten manure. Run 
the material into the pote quite firm. 

Fruit. 

Aprioots. —These are often much infested, 
with a small caterpillar that eats the leaves, 
and this, if allowed to go unchecked, does 
serious harm, rolling itself up much in the 
same way as the Rove maggot; it is, however, 
easily detected. The trees should be gone over 
as soon as it makes its appearance, and the 
invader crushed with the finger and thumb. If 
the fruit has not been sufficiently thinned, at 
once remove more, not allowing a greater 
quantity to remain than the trees can support 
and mature thoroughly, otherwise the produce 
will be small and comparatively flavourless. 
See that no traoe of aphides has been left on 
Peaohes and Nectarines, or they will 
still spread and inflict serious damage. As re¬ 
gards thinning, the remarks made respecting 
Apricots apply to these trees also. Let the 
strength of each i ndividual tree be taken into 
consideration, such as are strong and vigorous 
being naturally able to support a greater weight 
of fruit than others in a weaker condition, 
although the latter generally set the greatest 
quantity. Over-cropping not only gives inferior 
produce, bnt permanently injures the trees if 
continued for a few years. Watch closely for 
mildew ; if it makes its appearance on the leaves 
or points of the shoots it will quickly attack the 
fruit. As soon as atrace of it is found the affected 
rts must be dusted freely with sulphur, 
the weather comes dry and the border in 
which these are grown is cropped with anything 
else, such, for instance, as Strawberries or 
summer vegetables, it should not be forgotten 
that the latter materially assist in extracting 
the moisture from the soil, and necessitate the 
application of more water, which must be given 
without stint. Before it is applied in quantity 
the surface should be stirred with a fork or 
hoe to a depth of 2 in. to admit of its getting 
down to the roots. In dry situations, where 
water has to be given, it is often necessary to 
repeat this loosening process, as the soil gets 
balced on the snrfaoe and causes the water to 
run off. 

Cherries and Plums are also very sub¬ 
ject to caterpillars, and when they appear in 
numbers they do much harm, not only disfigur¬ 
ing the leaves, but absolutely injuring the trees. 
There are no means of destroying them, except 
going over such as are affected and crushing 
them. This should always be done as soon 
as they are discovered, as the longer they 
are allowed to remain the more difficulty there 
ia in their destruction. Cherries are also subject 
at this time of the year to the attacks of black 
fly on the young shoots. If this pest be taken 
in time, before they have become dispersed over 
the trees, and while confined to a few of the 
shoots, they may easily be destroyed by dipping 
those that are affected in Tobacco water. For 
this aphis it mast be strong, as it is muoh more 
difficult to kill than the green species. 

Vegetables. 

Tomatoes should now be planted ; they 
may with advantage be grown wherever there is 
a small portion of wall at liberty, as is often the 
case between fruit trees ; a south wall is the 
best, but they will frequently succeed on a 
western or eastern aspect. In all cases it ia 
better to confine Tomatoes te a much less num¬ 
ber of shoots than is often done, thereby ena¬ 
bling more plants to be grown on a given space. 
The thinner the shoots are kept the earlier they 
produce fruit. In warm districts Tomatoes will 
frequently succeed on a sheltered border fully 
exposed to the sun. Plant them out singly, 
using two or three sticks to each plant for sup¬ 
port, to which they must be kept regularly tied 
as the growth advances ; otherwise, from their 
fragile nature, they get broken by the wind. 
VVhere they are so grown, the ground is better 
for being poor, as their natural habit of making 
too much growth is still further increased where 
the toil it Hob. The plafitt should ttomd 3 ft 
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apart each way, so as to avoid their shading each 
other. 

Lettuce —Make snocessional sowings of 
Lettuce, and at this season it is a good practice 
to draw shallow drills 12 in. or 15 m. apart, and 
to sow the seeds in the bottom ; the plants can 
thus be well soaked with water when they 
require it; advancing crops will be benefited by 
the application of manure water. Early erops 
of the Cos varieties should, as they approach 
maturity, be tied up with bast, which is of much 
assistance, even in kinds that are the most dis-' 
posed to turn in their leaves and blanch | 
naturally, and, moreover, it improves the 
quality. Amateurs who have not had much 
experience in Lettuce growing are apt to tie the 
ligatures too tight, which bruises the leaves and 
causes them to rot. All that is required is to 
draw the leaves together with the hand and tie 
them sufficiently close to exclude light. Keep 
the surface between advancing crops frequently 
stirred with the hoe; and where the soil is of a 
heavy retentive nature, and was at all wet when 
dug, its condition will be greatly improved by 
forking it over to the depth of 6 in. or 8 in., care 
being taken not to disturb the roots of the 
growing crops. 

Small salads should be sown about once a 
fortnight; otherwise, the supply will be inter¬ 
rupted. When the weather is hot and dry let 
such plants, and especially Radishes, be watered, 
or they will be tough and stringy. A small 
sowing of Walcheren Cauliflower should now be 
made. 

Brussels Sprouts.— These should now be 
planted. They do not require so much room as 
winter Broccoli; but they must by no means be 
planted too closely, or they never attain the 
vigorous hardy condition which alone enables 
them to stand a severe winter. The nature and 
condition of the Soil in which they are grown has 
much to do with the space they should occupy. 
In good, well-manured land they should be put 
in 2 ft. 3 in. apart each way; in shallow, 
poor soil they may be placed 6 in. closer, both 
m and between the rows. Move them, so 
far as possible, with their roots entire; and 
if the weather be dry, give them a good 
watering. 


TOWN GARDENING, 

GREENHOUSES. 

Kinds of Plants to Grow.— Supposing 
a greenhouse or glass structure of some kind has 
been constructed, let us consider what classes of 
plants are most suited for different positions, 
Ac. In a house facing south, or nearly so, or 
if a span roof, if exposed to a good portion of 
the day’s sunshine, the ordinary run of flower- 
ing greenhouse plants had better be employed— 
Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 4c., and 
unless a proper set of blinds for shading are pro¬ 
vided, we would advise having a Vine trained 
over the roof, or some other suitable climber. 
The Vine will be leafless during the winter, 
when the plants need all the light they can 
get, and under cool treatment will not break 
into leaf before the end of March or April, by 
which time many bedding plants may be re¬ 
moved into cold frames for hardening off, and 
tho things that are left—Fuchsias, Begonias, 
Ferns, 4c.—will be grateful for the shade 
afforded by the Vine leaves during the summer, 
but it must be borne in mind that these must be 
pretty well thinned out, or the shoots kept a 
good distance apart, so as to prevent there being 
anything like gloom in the house, as is some¬ 
times seen, and is very injurious to anything 
growing beneath, except perhaps Ferns, and even 
these are better to have a fair amount of light. 

Much the same class of plants would do in a 
house facing east or west, but you will find that 
you will want a good deal more fire-heat in 
winter and spring, and get less bloom then than 
if the house looked more south ; though in sum¬ 
mer many things, Buch as Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
4c., in pots will do better in a shady house 
than a very sunny one, as they are apt to get so 
very hot, and the flower-buds being forced on 
too rapidly open before they have attained per* 
fection, and fall or drop to pieces almost as soon 
as open ; and, besides this, there is a good deal 
of soorohing of flowers and leaves unless shading 
la tsrj carefully attended to, Wo should, him* 


' ever, prefer to grow a good proportion of Ferns, 
Begonias, 4c., in snch a shady house. Calceo¬ 
larias (herbaceous), and Cinerarias too, like a 
shady place when in flower, but remember that 
the freedom and fineness of the bloom depends 
greatly upon the amount of sunshine previously 
absorbed by the plants, which has hardened and 
solidified the tissues, and laid the foundation of 
plentiful flower-buds to be developed by-and* 

Hothouse or Stove Plants.—Althongh 
we have not had nearly such a wide experience 
in the growth of hothouse, or more commonly 
called stove, plants in town as of greenhouse ana 
hardier subjects, yet all our trials point to the 
conclusion that, as a rule, all those rapid and 
vigorous growing tropical plants, flowering or 
otherwise, that require plenty of heat and mois¬ 
ture and but little air or ventilation, will, with 
proper treatment, succeed better than most 
greenhouse plants, which generally need such a 
free supply of fresh air to keep them in health. 
The limitation of air is indeed, where this is so 
impure, an obvious advantage, and if plants 
that need but little of it are supplied with 
plenty of the other elements in which they 
delight, viz., heat, light, and moisture, it is only 
reasonable to conclude that they will do well, 
and our experience confirms this theory. In 
fact, we have had, with very little trouble and 
only ordinary attention, such things as Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Aehimenes, and some exotic Ferns, 
not to mention Cannas and other more grossly 
growing tropical subjects, as fine as anyone 
would wish to see in the very heart of London, 
and nearly, if not quite, equal to what could be 
produced in the country, and this in an atmo- 

S hore that was almost certain death to Roses, 
eaths, and 'other greenhouse plants. 

Therefore a hothouse or stove either in 
addition to, or even in plaoe of what would be 
more properly termed a greenhouse, would, 
with a suitable choice of subjects, give a good 
and most probably a better return for the care 
and trouble bestowed upon it than a greenhouse 
proper. But it is as a rule useless to attempt 
anything in the way of forcing plants, properly 
so called in town ; not that the actual process 
itself might not be performed, at least to some 
extent, though in winter there is scarcely enough 
dear and wholesome light to allow of any great 
amount of heat being applied, for it is a well- 
known gardening maxim that heat must be 
proportioned to light, or the growth induced 
will be weak and worse than useless ; but the 
chief reason is that town-grown plants are not 
strong enough in themselves to stand the 
ordeal of forcing; the result in most cases would 
be plenty of growth and no bloom, or very little, 
and we have often had the plants die after the 
process. The only way would be to obtain 
fresh country-grown plants and subject them 
at once to only a very gentle and judicious 
coarse of warm treatment, so as to obtain a 
show of blossom a month or two before the time 
it would otherwise appear. This might be done 
satisfactorily with great care, and all bulbs, 
4c., potted in the antumn, might, when the 
pots were well filled with roots, be gently forced 
advantageously, so as to make an early display; 
as much air as possible should be given them, 
the plants must be close to the glass, and have 
the benefit of every ray of light and sunshine 
that can be afforded them. 

B. C. R. 


Clearing 1 Weeds from Walks.— Salt 

is sometimes applied to gravel walks and roads 
in a liquid state, or in the form of strong brine 
used quite hot, or as near the boiling point as 
possible. This is said to be very effectual in 
preventing the growth of weeds. Sundry other 
solutions are also recommended for the purpose. 
But I know of nothing more effectual than a 
liberal dressing of dry salt, sufficient to whiten 
the entire surface of the gravel. A slight sprink¬ 
ling is of little use, and may even increase 
rather than diminish the evil which it is in¬ 
tended to cure. In applying such a dressing 
as has just been recommended, it is, of course, 
necessary to exercise caution, in order to pre¬ 
vent the salt coming in contact with the Grass, 
Box, or other plants, which may form an edging 
to the road or walk operated on. In my garden 
last year some walks which were salted early 
in the season have bean frte froth weeds all 
summer; 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PANSIES IN POTS. 

The beet plants for blooming in pots in early 
spring are those struck from cuttings in Jane 
and July. Theee will strike readily under a 
hand-glass in a bed of light aandy soil occupy¬ 
ing a northern aspect, where the glare of tne 
summer sun does not come, and where there is 
no drip from falling rain. As soon as these arf 
sufficiently rooted, they should be placed in 
well-prepared beds, in a shady place in the open 
ground, and from these should be drawn the 
plants required for cultivation in pots. 
Early in October these should be put into large 
3-in. pots, placed in a cold frame till estot 
blished, and then placed in the open air as long 
as the ('weather is mild and open ; a compost 
made up of well-decomposed turfy loam, rotten 
manure, some leaf-mould, and coarse sand, the 
latter in proportion to the close or free nature 
of the loam, as the case may be. About the 
last week in January, or by the first week in 
February, they should be potted into 6-in. pots. 
When potting, loosen the outside of the old 
ball, remove a portion of the top soil, and drain 
the pots with a layer of crocks about 1 in. in 
depth. After covering the bottom of the pot 
with crocks, place some of the coarsest soil, 
mixed with a little manure, over the drainage, 
and shake all down by striking the pot on tne 
bench. The soil should not be pressed down 
hard with the hand; no water should be 
given to the plants for a day or two after 
potting. 

A common two or three-light wooden frame is 
the beat place in which to keep the plants dur¬ 
ing the winter ; but it should be shallow rather 
than deep, so that the plants may be not too 
far from the glass. Air should be given freely 
on all occasions when the weather is mild; in 
severe frosty weather the plants should have 
the piotection of some mats. The plants se¬ 
lected for pot culture should have a bushy, 
branching growth, and consist of four or six 
leading shoots if a good head of bloom be re¬ 
quired. To impart all possible strength to 
these, the side-snoots springing up from the 
base of the plant should be removed and in¬ 
serted as cuttings. There is, therefore, the 
double advantage of strengthening the main 
shoots by their removal, and the production of 
a supply of young plants grown to take the 
place of the old ones when they are worn 
out. 

Ab the shoots make growth they should be 
tied to Btakes, and, in the case of plants wanted 
for late blooming, the main shoots can be pinched 
back, so as to ensure plenty of side growth. 
These will not bear snch fine flowers as the 

E lants carrying only three or four main shoots ; 

ut a larger quantity of bloom will result, End 
they will prove charming decorative objects. 
Plenty of air must be given, to keep the plants 
from becoming drawn. The cultivator should 
aim at a short, sturdy, healthy growth, and as 
the flowers open they should be screened from 
the sun. Strong-growing varieties, bearing 
large flowers, should always be selected for cul¬ 
tivation in pots. Some liquid manure should be 
given as tne flowers expand, bnt the plants 
should be so raised that it can drain away freely. 
Plants so treated will produce finer blooms than 
those obtained from plants growing in the open 
ground, and they are not so liable to the many 
accidents that beset flowers grown in positions 
in which little or no protection can be afforded 
them. 

A cultivator, by growing a few plants in pots, 
oan have fine heads of bloom under cover early 
in the season, and the cuttings made from the 
side shoots taken at thiB stage will furnish him 
with plenty of young, vigorous plants to bloom 
in beas in the open air in autumn, where, in the 
cool, moist, declining days, well-developed 
flowers can be had. It is daring the temperate 
days of spring and the cool days of autumn that 
the finest Pansy blooms are produced ; hot 
weather is against them at all times, for the 
lacing or belting to the flowers never oomea so 
perfect, nor is characterised by such fine hues 
when grown in bright, dry, summer weather. 
The grower meed scarcely be reminded that 
daring the time the plants are making their 
growth they must be kept entirely free from 
greenfly and other insect pests, which an occa* 
sional gentle fumigation with Tobacco smoke 
#iU secure* 
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VARIOUS WAYS OF GROWING sitate stopping, and in all probability spoil the 

FUCHSIAS. symmetry of the plants. In potting the ball 

Among my earliest recollections of Fuchsias was should be transferred from one pot to the other 
a large old “tree” planted in a conservatory without injuring or disturbing the roots in any 
border. It has, however, long ago disappeared, way, and the soil should be rammed in mode- 
but I still think that for the decoration of rately firm; young plants should be shifted into 
moderate sized conservatories, the system then pots 1 in. larger, but as the plants get stronger 
adopted, of planting them in the borders, and 2 in. will not be found too much, as rougher 
either training them as pyramids or standards, compost must be used. Fine specimens may be 
hai its advantages. grown in 10-in. or 12-in. pots, and very hand- 

Another plan that I have often adopted in some pyramids of 3 ft. in height may be had in 
treating them as permanent plants was to 8-in. pots. 

cat them down to the ground after they had Fuchsias like a rich soil freely drained con- 
ceased blooming without disturbing the roots, sisting of turfy loam, old thoroughly decayed 
thus making room for Chrysanthemums and manure or leaf-mould in about equal portions, 
other autumn and winter-flowering plants, these with a good sprinkling of charcoal dust and 
again being removed when the Fuchsias com- sand, and, if at hand, a handful of bone-meal 
menced growth in spring. With a little thin- may be added at the last shift. Should they 
ning and training, dense globular-Bhaped bushes be required to bloom for a long time and con- 
would be formed that would astonish anyone tinuously, they must be well fed. They are 
whose experience had been confined to their often well grown under Vines, the moist atmo- 
culture in pots. But, in addition to the ex- sphere necessary for their proper development 
am pies I have just mentioned, there are still and the partial shade of the Vine foliage seem- 
more effective ways of growing and training ing to benefit them materially ; bear in mind, 
Fuchsias. The free-growing kinds may be lea however, that where the Vines are closely 
up into the roof and trained along the rafters or trained and the foliage becomeBdense, the shade 
over arches, where their beautiful pendulous will be too much for the Fuchsias, 
wreaths of flowers would be seen to the best When extra large plants are required for 
advantage. There are some kinds, such as exhibition purposes, it is better to strike the 
Deminiana, that bloom naturally in winter ; j cuttings in August, and grow the young plants 
others, as Venus de 
Medici and grandiflora 
plena, if pruned back in 
August, will make a 
new growth and flower 
beautifully the greater 
part of the winter. 

I think Fuchsias have 
been looked upon too 
much as greenhouse 
plants, but even the 
tenderest new varieties 
may be left in the 
ground during the win¬ 
ter, provided a cone of 
ashes or old tan be 
placed over the crowns 
after they are cut down 
and before severe frosts 
set in. Although I have 
directed attention to 
various effective modes 
of growing and training 
Fuchsias in large houses 
where there is room for 
development, yet the 
Fuchsia submits very 
readily to pot culture, 
and in most places that 
must still remain the 
chief way of cultivating 
it. A few plants placed 
in a warm house in Evergreen Trumpet Honeysuckle (Caprlfolium sempervireus). 

Feb uary will pro¬ 
duce plenty of young 

shoots that will quickly strike either in a pan of steadily on in a warm house during the winter, 
sand and water placed near a flue or hot-water and by the usual time of spring propagating they 
pipe, or they may be dibbled into pots of light will be fine bushy plants 1 ft. or more high, in 
sandy soil and plunged in a hot-bed of 75° or 44-in. pots, ready for pushingon with the increas- 
80°. There is a freshness and beauty about ing daylight; and, of course, such plants, under 
young plants when grown in pots that old plants similar management, will never be overtaken by 
never attain ; in fact, for ordinary purposes of spring-struck cuttings ; but it involves more 
decoration (unless very late plants are desired) trouble, as they must have a light warm position, 
old plants, if kept in pots at all, should be cut When in flower, they should be placed in a cool 
down and converted into bushes. In this way airy house. A north house will suit them 
handsome plants full of young vigorous growth, admirably in hot weather, and they will be 
superior in every respect to the old scrubby benefited by having clear liquid manure two or 
plants commonly met with, will be formed. three times a week. I have a partiality for 
I admit the pyramid-shaped plants, with a soot-water, the effect being, in my opinion, to 
single stake to support the main stem, regularly bring out more fully the brightness of the 
clothed from the pot upwards with a dense colours. The list of kinds I give below does not 
growth of drooping branches full of flowers, contain the newest, but those named will not 
have a more natural and more graceful effect; disappoint any cultivator who may choose to 
but there is room for variety, and other forms j give them a trial. 

are undoubtedly admissible, nay even desirable. Light Varieties.— Arabella, Improved, 
In the culture of Fuchsias, to have well-grown Lady Haytesbury, Puritani, Annie, Starlight, 
plants from the time they are fit to be removed Guiding Star, Conspicua, and Vainqueur de 
from the cutting pot until they are in their Puebla. 

blooming pots, they should never be allowed to Dark Varieties —Enoch Arden, Father 
become pot-bound, moderate shifts being by far Ignatius, Souvenir de Chiswick, Pauline, 
the most preferable. If they be not shifted on Roderick Dhu, Avalanche, Grand Cross, and 
as soon as the roots are fairly in possession of Universal. 

the new soil, they will experience a check that In addition, I should recommend Rose of 
will throw them into flower, and after that it is Castile and Daniel Lambert for their early- 
almost useless trying to force growth. On the blooming qualities ; also Sunray for its beautiful 
other hand, if they be shifted into pots of too foliage, both exemplified in the flower garden 
large a size, unequal growth will take place; and in the shape of small neat plants in winter, 
strong shoots will break away, which will neces- E. H. 



Evergreen Trumpet Honeysuckle 
(Caprifolium sempervirens).—This is a capital 
plant for a greenhouse. If planted in good 
sandy soil it will yield a quantity of flowers of 
a beautiful scarlet colour outside, yellow inside, 

1 in. long. It is a native of North America, 
from New York to Carolina, in stony dry woods, 
and Ho were from May to August. There are 
three varieties of this kind, viz., C. s. major, 
with roundish leaves and larger flowers ; C. s. 
minor, with oblong leaves, acute at both ends, 
and much smaller flowers; 'and C. s. Browni, 
which has larger flowers of a brighter colour 
than those of the species. They are all well 
worth planting to cover rafters or pillars in 
greenhouses or conservatories. During the 
winter we saw a plant of C. 8. major in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea furnished with a 
large quantity of irusses of bloom. It was 
growing in a moderately warm greenhouse, 
where it flowers for several months in succes¬ 
sion. 

Acacias. —Most of these flower early in 
spring, though some of the species do not k re- 
main long in perfection. Among the most 
ornamental are A. affinis, armata, Drummondi, 
grandis, pulchella, and vestita. The last is one 
of the best, and it is well adapted for training 
on the back wall of a greenhouse, for clothing 
pillars in a conservatory, or for ordinary pot- 
culture. Its flower-buds begin to show them¬ 
selves soon after Christmas, and give the plant 
an ornamental appearance long before the blooms 
are fully expanded, when they remain in beauty 
until about the end of March. All the species 
of Acacias are increased by means of seed or 
cuttings, although some difficulty is now and 
v .hen experienced in increasing some of the 
species by the latter method. They are by no 
means particular as to soil ; a mixture of turfy 
loam with a small portion of peat suits them 
perfectly. 

Adiantum farleyense as a Basket 
Plant. —In no way can this beautiful Fern be 
better grown than in wire baskets suspended 
from the roof of the house in which it is kept. 
Thus treated, the fronds hang down gracefully, 
and under favourable circumstanaes the crowns 
of the plants soon cover the soil both at top and 
bottom. This Fern looks well cultivated in this 
way.—S. 

Variegated German Ivy (Mikania 
scandens variegata).—This variegated form of 
the well-known German Ivy is well worth cul¬ 
tivation for covering walls or training up pillars 
in conservatories, or for overhanging edges of 
vases. As an indoor plant, too, it will be found 
very valuable, either as edgings for window 
boxes or as a pot plant. Its bright, glossy, 
green and yellow leaves render it very effective, 
and it is easily kept clear of dust. It is grown 
in the Pine-apple Nursery for use in floral de¬ 
corations, a purpose for which it is considered 
to be well adapted.—S. 

Daotylis elegantissima.— This though 
hardy is a desirable Grass for vases or conser¬ 
vatory decoration. Its leaves are produced in 
an abundant and graceful manner, and being of 
a rich golden colour with bright green stripes, 
they are, when produced by a healthy well grown 
plant, highly effective.—S. 

Saving Cineraria Seeds.— If a superb 
strain be wanted, save seeds from sorts only of 
good habit and distinct colours. Avoid wind- 
mill-petaled kinds. To get up stock, plant the 
old and cut-down plants out-of-doors behind a 
north wall in June, and water well during the 
summer. They will grow like weeds; in 
August take offsets from them ; pot them in 
4-in. pots, and as soon as they are well rooted, 
but before they get pot-bound, shift them again 
into 9-in. and 10-in. pots. Keep them cool 
during the winter, and do not pinch them unless 
they show flower just after potting. By May 
and June they will be in full flow’er, but not 
before, if they have been kept cool enough all 
the winter, and it is undesirable to have them 
in flower before that time, as there is then less 
chance of their seeding w r ell. No artificial fer¬ 
tilisation is necessary, but keep them near the 
light; give plenty of air, water liberally, and be 
careful to keep green fly in check by means of 
frequent and gentle fumigations before the 
plants come into flower. Steadily grown, 
vigorous plants are, how’ever, little troubled 
with such pests. When the flowers fade and 
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show downy Thistle-like tops, pick them off and 
save them. Both before and after they come 
into flower, Cinerarias are much benefited by 
frequent waterings of weak liquid manure, 
which do much towards producing a good heavy 
sample of seed.—C. 

4814.—Agapanthus not Blooming.— 
Probably your plant did not make good growth, 
perhaps owiDg to the want of food, or it might 
have been that it did not enjoy enough exposure 
to sun and air throughout the growing period. 
The Agapanthus flowers most freely when the 
pot or tub is crammed with roots, but frequent 
doses of liquid mauure should be administered, 
for this plant is a gross feeder, and must get 
abundant moisture at the roots when growing, 
or growth will not be sufficientlyUuxuriant to 
admit of the free production of flowers. At the 
same time the African Lily delights in a high 
average temperature, and should be placed 
where it gets due benefit from the sun’s power. 
In the case of a plant that has been some years 
in the same pot, the pent-up energies may be 
let loose with benefit, and a larger receptacle 
awarded it. The present is a good time for shift¬ 
ing.—J. C. B. 

4774.—Syringing Pelargoniums.—A 
close moist atmosphere will oause the foliage 
to turn yellow, ana too much water at the roots 
will produce the same results. Geraniums like 
a free circulation of air, avoiding chilling 
draughts, plenty of light, a soil free and not too 
much charged with manuria^matter,.containing 
a fair portion of coarse sand. Few flowering 
plants love sun and air better than these. They 
delight in a warm dry atmosphere, and should 
never be syringed except in very hot parching 
weather and to cleanse them from impurities. 
All that can be done to restore the plants to 
health is to give plenty of air on fine days, 
watering carefully, allowing the soil to dry out 
between each watering, and avoiding wetting 
the foliage. Perhaps some of them are over¬ 
potted, in which case shake them out of the old 
soil, and repot in as small pots as the roots 
will go into in sandy soil.—J. C. B. 

4768.— Culture of Maranta zebrina. 
This plant, one of the finest ornaments to a 
warm structure, loves a warm moisture-laden 
atmosphere throughout the growing period. It 
should be wintered in a minimum temperature 
of 55°, and in the spring, just as the first signs 
of growth manifest themselves, allow the soil 
to become almost dry, and then turn the plant 
out of the pot, shake away as much of the old 
oompost as possible, and repot in a compost of 
two parts peat and one part leaf-soil and loam 
in equal portions, adding thereto a goodly por¬ 
tion of silver sand. Be sure and give perfect 
drainage, for the Marantas like plenty of water 
at the roots when in full growth, but there 
must be ample provision for the surplus water 
passing off quickly. Water carefully for a 
time, and maintain a temperature during the 
spring of 65° to 70° by day, and 60° by night, 
shifting when the pots get full of roots, and 
maintaining at all times a humid'atmosphere.— 
J. C. 

4803. — Geraniums for Winter 
Flowering.—I can confidently recommend 
John Gibbons ; trusses and pips are both very 
large, colour bright orange-scarlet ; it blooms as 
freely in midwinter as midsummer. Rienzi, 
Mrs. Leavers, Commander-in-Chief, Jealousy, 
Col. Holden, Vesuvius, and White Clipper are 
all good. They must be grown in pots out-of- 
doors in full sun, and not allowed to flower 
during summer, otherwise winter bloom 
need not be expected. To prevent damping off 
they require a dry heat of 50° to 55°.—S. L. 
Bourchier. 


STATICES, TENDER AND HARDY. 
For greenhouse and conservatory decoration 
Statices are invaluable, inasmuch as they bloom 
freely, remain in good condition for a long time, 
and are so easily cultivated that young plants of 
them may be grown quickly into fine specimens. 
Last year’s growth made into cuttingB in spring 
may be potted singly in 2£-in. pots in a mixture 
of leaf soil and sand, and placed in a close heat 
of 65°, where they will root in a short time. 
Young plants may also be obtained by making 
a notch on the hard stems of old plants about 
2 in. below the undermost leaves, and tying a | 


small handful of Moss round the incision, which 
must be kept constantly moist, in order to 
induce young roots to be emitted. As soon as 
these make their appearance the stem Bhould 
be severed from the parent plant just under¬ 
neath the Moss, and it should be potted and 
treated for a short time as if it were a cutting. 
The propagation of Statices is the most difficult 
part of their culture ; but by following either 
of the methods just referred to, | young plants 
may be had in abundance. 

They should, in all cases, be moved out of 
their cutting-pots before the roots become 
matted ; and at this, and all subseauent shifts, 
the oompost used should consist of loam, leaf- 
mould, peat, or well-rotted manure, and plenty 
of sharp silver sand. They may be shifted on 
when necessary until a 12 or 14-in. pot is em¬ 
ployed for them, but it will take a good many 
years before that size is needed. They never 
require more than a greenhouse temperature at 
any time throughout the year; and, if not in 
bloom, they may be placed out-of-doors during 
the hottest summer months. 

Plants which have bloomed in summer and 


autumn should be kept somewhat dry at the 
root during winter, and when re-potted in 
spring they may be placed in a gentle heat 
until fresh growth is somewhat advanced. 
Statices often bloom even in 4-in. pots, and, 
by pinching, their time of flowering may be 
deferred, if a succession of bloom be desired. 
They blossom naturally from July until 
November ; but, by pinching, they may be had 
much later even than that. The indoor varieties 
of them are not very numerous, and among 
them the best is S. profusa ; it is not so robust 
as some of the others, but it forms a compact 
and beautiful plant, very suitable either for 
purposes of exhibition or for decoration, and it 
blooms superbly in winter. The flowers, which 
are bluish-purple and white, are everlasting ; 
and, when cut, may be mixed with Immor¬ 
telles. Among other good kinds may be 
mentioned S. Holfordi, S. arborea, S. brassicaj- 
folia, S. imbricata, and 8. macroptera. Among 
hardy sorts, which bloom principally in June, 
July, August, and September, are many with 
flowers finely diversified in colour, and in 
height they range from 4 in. to 15 in. The best 
for border oulture are S. speciosa, blue ; S. 
incana alba, white ; S. cephalotes, rose; S. 
auriculsefolia, red ; S. nana, blue ; and S. 
bellidifolia, also blue. The last three are very 
dwarf, and well adapted for rock-work. All of 


them bloom profusely and grow freely in 
common garden soil. The dwarf varieties may 
be increased in spring by division and the taller 
ones by means of cuttings struck in a cold 
frame. 

There are also about half-a-dozen annual 
Statices in cultivation which are worth growing, 
the best known being Bonduelli, Thouini, and 
sinuata. Of the former there are several 
varieties, differing from each other in point of 
colour, and named in trade lists lilacina, aurea, 
hybrids, and Isabellina. Of S. sinuata, which 
is perhaps the best known of all, there are some 
six or eight forms, named respectively atro- 
ccerulea, albo-rosea, candidissima, lilacina rosea, 
lilaoina, and ruberrima, &c. The kind we now 
figure, seed of which may be had from Messrs. 
Haage & Schmidt, of Erfurt, is said to be a 
free-flowering handsome annual. All the fore¬ 
going come under the heading of half-hardy 
annuals, and require to be treated as such. 
They like a light rich soil in an open warm 
situation, where in favourable sunny seasons 
they flower profusely, ripen their seeds well, 
and give general satisfaction. 


Draining Gutting Pots.— A very suc¬ 
cessful grower of plants for market showed me 
the other day a plan of draining cutting pots 
which is not often adopted elsewhere. Instead 
of crocking them in the ordinary way, inverted 
flower-pots of as large a size as the pots for the 
cuttings will admit are used, and over the hole 
is placed a piece of crock to prevent the soil 
from falling through. When the cuttings are 
inserted in the pots they are placed on a 
slate stage, under which there is a hot-water 
tank, ana are covered up to the rim with Cocoa- 
nut fibre ; the heat then passes up the centre 
of the inverted flower-pot as well as round the 
sides of the cutting-pots, and thus the soil is 
warmed equally, and the cuttings root regularly, 
and are all struck and fit for potting off at the 
same time. Soft-wooded plants, such as Car- 
nations, Verbenas, Fuchsias, &c., are struck in 
this way in four or five days.—S. 


Notioe. —Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names oj any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it , and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will be sent by return of post on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FRUIT. 


MELON CULTURE IN FRAMES. 

To no better purpose can frames liberated 
from bedding plants be put than that of growing 
Melons, a fruit which in the hot summer ana' 
autumn is much prized by most people. 

Preparing the Bed. —The chief thing to 
insure success is to start them with a little 
bottom-heat, which may be done by collecting 
any fermenting material together, and giving it 
a sweat previous to using it. This will not only 
make the warmth it affords more regular and 
enduring, but will let out the noxious gases, 
which, if allowed to escape into the frame, are 
eure to injure, if they do not prove fatal to the 
plants within. Where they can be obtained, 
stable manure and leaves are the best ingre¬ 
dients to make the bed with ; but failing these, 
or not being able to procure them in sufficient 
quantity, the mowings from the lawn, Nettles, 
rough Grass or herbage from the roadside, 
hedge trimmings or anything of that kind may 
be used separately or in addition. When 
gatherings such as these are used, the best way 
is to put them outside instead of inside the 
frame, as then they can be added from time to 
time as they come to hand, and a gentle steady 
heat kept up as long as it may be thought 
desirable. To do this, however, it is necessary 
to support the frame on a few old faggots or 
bushes, so as to raise it a foot or so clear from 
the ground, when the heat from the fermenting 
materials around will have free circulation 
under, and thus afford the necessary warmth to 
the roots above. A frame made up in this manner 
has many advantages, as it is of a more perma¬ 
nent character when used for forcing purposes, as 
the interior need not be interfered with when 
changing a crop, except just stirring up the soil 
for fresh planting. After the Melons, there¬ 
fore, it will be ready for striking late cuttings 
in the autumn, or for growing winter Lettuces, 
Violets, or such like purposes. 

Planting. —The next thing is to prepare 
for getting out the Melon plants. This should 
be done by throwing some litter over the 
faggots or whatever may be used to form the 
foundation, and on this should be spread 6 in. 
or so of half-rotten leaves. A bushel or two of 
soil in the middle of each light, placed so as to 
form a slight mound, completes the work for 
the time ; and if the frame be kept closed for 
a day or two, to draw in the sun and warm 
up the earth, all will be ready for planting. 
This should be done in the centre of the mounds, 
and these should be made firm by pressing them 
down with the foot at the same time ; for, 
although Cucumbers delight in loose open soil, 
that for Melons should be the reverse, or they 
go too much to leaf and are not near so 
fruitful. 


Soil. —The best material to grow them in is 
fresh-cut loam, rather inolined to be stiff than 
otherwise; but if afforded the requisite heat 
and moisture, they will do in common garden 
soil. The soil thus put in ought likewise to be 
well beaten down, and 1 find it a great help to 
slightly mulch the surface by scattering over it 
£ in. or so of half-rotten leaves or old tan, 
Cocoa-nut fibre, or anything of that kind, which 
allows the water to pass through readily, and 
prevents a too rapid evaporation, thus keeping 
the roots much more uniform as to moisture 
than they otherwise would be. 


Training <fec.—In the training and general 
treatment of Melons in frames, the first thing is 
to stop the leading shoot, which forces the 
plant to throw out laterals, one of each of which 
should be led towards the four corners of the 
light, and stopped when it reaches within 1 ft. 
of the limit in that direction. This second 
stopping induces side shoots, and on these it is 
that the fruit makes its appearance. In order 
to throw the whole strength of the plant into 
these, a further stopping is necessary, and this 
should be done at the first or second joint 
beyond, which will then leave plenty of room 
in the frame for the full development of the 
whole of the foliage. This is a very important 
matter in Melon growing, as every one of the 
main leaves is of consequence, and should be 
left perfectly clear, and not over-shadowed by 
others, or it is impossible for them to carry out 
their functions and finish off a crop ik the 
they otherwise would do, 
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Ventilating, Inseots, &o.— As regards 
air, the chief thing to be attended to is to 
ventilate early in the morning, so as to let out 
the condensed vapour and allow the foliage time 
to dry before the sun shines hotly on it; and if 
this be done it will assume a thick leathery 
texture that will enable it to stand without 
shade, and render it less liable to the attacks of 
red spider, an insect to which Melons are par¬ 
ticularly subject. To keep this in check, and 
aid the swelling of the fruit after it is fairly 
set, a good syringing should be given every 
afternoon about three o’clock, ana the lights 
shut close down immediately after, by doing 
which the temperature will be considerably 
raised, and a thoroughly moist, genial atmo¬ 
sphere secured. There is one thing, however, 
to be observed in syringing, and that is not to 
wet the collars of the plants more than can be 
helped, or it ia apt to cause canker or decay in 
the stem ; and when this is observed making 
its appearance, the beat remedy is a handful of 
lime dust laid on the affected part. This, 
from being a rapid absorbent, will soon dry 
and stopHhe progress of the disease, as will 
also finely powdered charcoal or the two 
mixed. 

Fertilising.- To get Melons to set, they 
must be fertilised with pollen from the male 
flowers ; and it is essential that as many as 
are required for a crop should be fertilised 
about tne same time, or within a day or two of 
each other, otherwise the first take the lead, 
and the chances are that the latter ones do not 
swell off at all; or if they do, they are only 
of small size and inferior. Once they are set, 
they must not be Btinted foi water till they are 
fully grown, when, to improve their flavour and 
ripen them properly, they should be allowed to 
become gradually dry, but not to such a degree 
as to cause them to flag. It is a deluge after 
being kept without that causes them to burst, 
and this, occurring as it does just before they 
are fit to cut, is very vexatious. Besides red 
spider, green fly is sometimes troublesome ; but 
but a whiff of Tobacco smoke will soon settle 
matters with them if applied during a still day 
and when the foliage is dry, as it should be to 
be safe. S. 


GROWING FIGS IN POTS. 

I question whether there is any fruit tree 
grown that will produce so much fruit from a 
given space as the Fig. Restrict its roots either 
in pots or in brick pits, and its greatest amount 
of fertility will be ensured, for if allowed a 
free root-run in rich soil its energies are ex¬ 
pended in producing gross, watery shoots and 
leaves, whereas, when starved into a fertile 
state, and furnished with short, hard, well- 
ripened shoots, fruit in abundance is the result. 
We have here a quantity of Fig bushes that 
have probably occupied the same-sized pots for 
these last twenty years, and they are certainly 
moire productive than young trees ; in fact, I 
see no reason why a Fig tree might not do good 
service as a pot tree for a century. In select¬ 
ing young Figs, the same rule should be followed 
as in the case of Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
viz., those should be chosen which have single 
stems about 1 ft. high, and regular, well- 
balanced heads of branches should be formed 
by pinching out the points of the strong shoots 
as soon as they have attained the desired length; 
after the heads are well furnished with beating 
wood, every shoot Bhould ’be stopped at the 
third or fourth leaf, as the second crop under 
glass is usually more abundant than the first; 
and if well supplied with liquid manure, the 
trees will perfect both crops well, and likewise 
ripen off their young wood and an embryo 
crop for the first of the following year, but 
care Bhould be taken not to excite growth 
before the trees have shed their foliage. 
As soon, however, as the fruit is ripe 
the trees should be kept as cool and airy as 
possible, and less root and atmospheric moisture 
supplied so as to ripen off the wood and induce 
a season of rest unaer as natural conditions as 
possible. I believe that the wood of pot Fig 
trees grown in this manner wonld stand with¬ 
out injury a degree of oold that would prove 
fatal to the soft, watery shoots that ate fre¬ 
quently found on trees out of doors. Pot Fig 
trees are, however, always safest under some 
kind of protection, and as light is sot abto- 
lu^’v necessary for them during the resting 


period, they may be set in any dark shed, and 
the greenhouse may be more advantageously 
employed up to the season when it is thought 
most desirable to re-introduce the Figs for the 
season’s work, which must of course be regu¬ 
lated by the time at which the produce is most 
required. Figs will not only bear, but are 
greatly improved by a high temperature and 
plenty of moisture, but along with them the 
plants should have all the light which it is pos¬ 
sible to give them in our dull climate, for if 
grown under Vines or other kind of shade, 
only secondary results must be expected. Aa 
regards soil, I find nothing better than turfy 
loam and old mortar rubbish rammed hard into 
the pots, room being left for watering, which ia 
one of the chief items in Fig culture, for when 
loaded with fruit and foliage, the amount of 
moisture which a large Fig bush will require on 
a bright day is astonishing, and if allowed to 
get ary enough for the foliage to flag, the loaa 
of the crop will probably be the result. 


Early Strawberries.— To be successful 
in forcing Strawberries, especially the earliest 
crops, so much will depend on the preparation 
of the plants, that no amount of attention in 
other matters will compensate for delay in pro¬ 
curing runners, and consequently having the 
plants but poorly matured ; in fact, a good deal 
of the forcing may be done in the earliest stages 
of the plant’s existence. Procure the earliest 
runners that can be got (now is the time); 
layer them in 3-in. pots, and encourage their 
growth by thoroughly soaking the parent 
plants with manure water, keepmg the soil in 
the pots moist until they are established, when 
they should be severed from the stools and at 
once shifted into 6-in. and 7-in. fruiting pots, 
using turfy loam chopped up fine and rammed 
hard! If any stimulant be needed, weakly- 
diluted liquid manure Bhould be added ; but for 
plants intended for early forcing, get a well- 
ripened crown and a potful of roots as forward 
as possible, thereby inducing an early season of 
rest. 

M ulohlng Strawberries.— Strawberries 
if not already done should be mulched at mace 
with chopped straw or short Grass ; mulching 
has the double advantage of keeping the fruit 
clean and the roots moist and cool.—R. 

Protecting Strawberries.— To protect 
the fruit of Strawberries from being splashed by 
rain, nothing answers the purpose better than 
short stable litter taken just as it comes, if put 
on early in spring, so that the rain may wash 
any manurial matter away, and allow time for 
it to become sweet and free from objectionable 
smellB. In heavy lands or where slugs are 
troublesome, as they always are in Strawberry 
plantations where they abound, I have found 
the Bracken that has been used during the 
winter for covering up frames and other pur- 

oses to be the best protectors against these 

epredators. After being knocked about and 
so thoroughly broken up as it is when done 
with in the spring, the splintered stems and 
numerous points that st ck out in all direc¬ 
tions are almost as sharp as needles, and form 
insurmountable obstacles to the slugs, so that 
any one pestered with them may, by using old 
Fern instead of straw, put such pests at 
defiance.—S. 


VEGETABLES. 


Summer Iiettuoes. —Unless the utmost 
attention be paid to the preparation and en¬ 
richment of the soil, together with timely water¬ 
ing, no one can think of succeeding in Lettuce 
culture in summer with any degree of certainty. 
June, July, and August are, aB a rule, the most 
trying months for all that relate to salad vege¬ 
table cultivation. It would be well, if it could 
be so arranged, that the Lettuce quarter were 
in the immediate vicinity of the water supply. 

IS luring June and July seed should be sown 
about every ten days, and about August 10 
there should be one sowing for autumn use. The 
last two or three sowings should be made in as 
exposed a situation as possible, as they will re¬ 
quire all the light and sun they can get during 
the waning days of September and early part 
of October, Much labour may be saved if 
Mulching be practised for the summer trope f 
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manure is best if it can be had'; if not. short 
Grass or litter of any kind. Success in the 
growth of Lettuces during the summer months 
will mainly consist in a deep, rich, free soil, 
and frequently in sowing with timely and 
thorough watering in hot weather and mulch¬ 
ing. The beat way is to sow in drills, putting 
in a sufficient quantity of seed to ensure a 
crop, and thin out to about 1 ft. apart in time 
to prevent them drawing and becoming weakly, 
and mulch when they have five or six fair¬ 
sized leaves. It is not advisable to put on the 
mulch too early, for if the weather be moist, it 
will harbour slugs, which will clear off in the 
seedling state 'the whole sowing in one or two 
nights. The disaster is in any [case liable to 
occur if preventive means be not adopted ; this 
will consist in dressing the surface soil around 
them with soot and lime, which labour should 
never be grudged, as two purposes will thereby 
be served, viz., vermin held in check, and the 
crop manured. It is as well, too, in the earlier 
stages of growth to give the surface occasionally 
a stirring with the hoe; the benefit of this 
operation is too well known to need enforcing. 
If the ground be very dry, draw a drill quite 2 
in. deep, thoroughly moisten it and sow the 
seed therein, immediately making the surface 
firm, and give a watering. 


Transplanting Young Vegetables. 

—Broccoli, Cabbage, Cauliflower, and all other 
vegetables of that kind are generally raised in 
seed-beds, and many are in the habit of trans¬ 
planting them into another bed before planting 
them in their fruiting quarters. We have tried 
this plan at different times ; the plants gain 
nothing by it, but, on the contrary, often lose a 
great deal. It is well known that no plant can 
be transplanted without receiving a check, and 
the lesB frequently planting is done, the less it 
will have to overcome. No kind of greens need 
be planted more than once. When a number of 
plants come up in the seed-bed, there are 
always some that take the lead ; when the 
largest have made from four to six leaves, they 
may be lifted carefully and planted permanently. 
The smaller ones form a succession to 
these, and by removing the plants as they grow 
they never become crowded or drawn np. When 
these little plants are planted out at first they 
look as if they would uever come to anything, 
bat the roots soon catch hold of the soil, and 
after that they grow amazingly, and come to 
maturity sooner and more perfectly than plants 
which have been half killed two or three times 
through shifting. —Northern Gardener. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4822.—Kalmias not Flowering.— Some 
of these are hardy and some are good for forc¬ 
ing. You do not say what kinds you have. 
I will give you a few particulars of these plants. 
Hardy evergreens from North America.—They 
are propagated by means of cuttings of young 
shoots inserted in sandy peat, in a shady 
place under hand-lights, by layers made at 
the end of lummer, or from seeds sown in 
shallow pans tilled with sandy peat, and kept 
close in a frame until the seedlings are up. 
Prick off the seedlings, and when large enough 
to handle, keep close again, and when esta¬ 
blished gradually inure to the open air. Sandy 
peat 6 oil is the best, though they often thrive 
well in sandy loam and leaf-mould.— M. Hawes. 

4841.— Ferae In Caees. — Almost every Fern will 
thrive in a case such as you have, If planted properly in 
peat and loam. .Select kinds according to your taste, con¬ 
trasting light and heavy fuliage ; wry little water will 
•lo, as the soil must not become sodden. The nursery¬ 
man will be able to tell yon if any Fern you choose 
will not withstand damp —Pat. 

4854 — Spot on Bose Leaves.— Probably a white 
fly or aphis, which tnay be destroyed by the Auger : it 
will be found on the under side of the leaf, hut must 
be sought for carefully, as it is very active —Pat. 

286-2.— Destroying’ Wasps.— The best plan I know 
for the wholesale destruction of wasps is to find the 
nest, and if in a bush, bum it, or if in the ground, come 
late in the evening, and pour half a teacupful of paraf¬ 
fin oil into the hole, then light it.—P at. 

4851.—Cutting down Yuccas.—With a sharp 
knife cut the stem about half through 1 fc. from the 
lower leaves, then tie some old moss round the wound, 
put in a gentle beat, ami keep the moss always moist, 
when roost likely roots will be emitted in about six 
weeks. -D. II. 


4971.-What to Plant naaf Ge] 6 ry<-Wfaai can 
1 plant or sow on a narrow bed running alongside a 
Celery trench, the soil from wHlfch I eh ail requite to 


earth up the Celery with?—W. H. [Plant Celery. Do 
not manure the soil, but when the plants begin to grow 
water them frequently with manure water.] 

4974. - Loam.—The soil thrown out by moles will 
answer well for reed sowing, Ac., and of course the top 
spit of a meadow is the best soil you can possibly have. 
It should be stacked Grass side downwards In a heap for 
at least a year before being used, and if a few layers of 
stable manure (with straw) be worked in with It when It 
is being stacked all the better. A little soot, too, is an 
advantage, os it helps to kill Insects, Ac. 

4975. — Cockscombs. — Regular Subscriber. — See 
article in Gardening, January 22 last. 

497fl —Sol! for Celery—The soil at the bottom of 
my Celery trenches is of a clayey nature. I have dug 
some 6 in. of half rotten horse manure Id, but still it Is 
not thoroughly broken up. Would it be advisable to 
dig in some lime rubbish, so as to break up the soil at 
the bottom of the drllis, and so make It more porous ?— 
W. H. [Mix some of the top soil with it; lime rubbish 
will do no harm ] 

4977. -Pinching 1 Back Plants.— Should Zinnias be 
pinched to induce side growths? also Convolvulus 
maurituniciiB, Mimulus cupreus, and Phlox Driunmondl? 
—W. D. [We should not pinch back any of the plants 
mentioned except the Mimulus.] 

4978. —Planting Rhododendrons Laurels, 
and Hollies.—Which is the best month for planting 
these?—X. D. [They are best planted during Septem¬ 
ber and October, but may with safety bo planted in April 
and May if they can be mulched and kept well 
watered.] 

4979. —Leaf-mould.— Why Is leaf mould made from 
Beech leaves considered the worst of any? Is it better 
than none?—X. D. [Beech leaves are a longer time de¬ 
caying than other kinds, And do not yield so much mould 
when they are rotten. But the great objection is that 
they are always mixed with husks of Beech Nuts, which 
never rot properly, and are always a nuisance in the soil. 
Beech leaves are, however, better than no leaves at 
all ] 

4980. —Planting Rhododendrons on a Bank. 

- What is the best sized plants of the common hardy 
Rhododendron for planting on a hank?—X. D. [If you 
want an even growth, plaut young plants 1 ft. or 1} ft. 
high about 3 ft. apart each way. If you want an un¬ 
even surface, plant large plants 8 ft. or 10 ft. apart.] 

4981. —Lanky Wallflowers,Stocks, Ssc.-Trans- 
planter.— The best wav would be to plant them in a 
slanting direction, so thnt the bare stems are just under 
the soil. The heads will soon acquire an upright posi¬ 
tion when they begin to grow. 

4982. — Cockroaches In Kitchens.- -What Is the 
best and speediest way of getting rid of cockroaches in 
kitchens? Is there any poison which could be laid down 
for them without injury to dog or cat?—A lbert. [Try 
Chase’s Beetle Paste.) 

4983. — R. A. /f.—Enquire of some nurseryman In your 
neighbourhood. 

4984. —Striking Fuchsias.— 8outhpart. — Put in 
cuttings of the young growth any time yon can get them. 
They will strike readily at this time of year under a 
bell glass In the window. 

4985. — Arbor-vitee not Growing?. —Novice. —Give 
it a good soaking with water, and put Iin. deep of rot¬ 
ten manure round it. 

49 5 6 . — Sowing 1 Wallflower 8eed.—I shall be glad 
to know what is the proper time to sow Wallflower seeds 
to flower next spring, as those lionght and planted in 
the autumn are all dead ?—E. G. [It would have been 
better sown a month ago, but it is not too ate dow.] 

4957. —Weeds on Walks.—I have a great objection 
to using salt on garden walks to destroy the weeds, as 
it is unsightly, and also injures the Grass. I was told 
that carbolic powder dissolved In water is a good means 
of getting rid of them. If so, what would he the pro¬ 
portions ?—B. N. C. [Carbolic acid used at the rate of 
1 oz to the gallon of water will destroy weeds. We need 
hardlv mention that anything used to kill weeds will 
also kill Grass.] 

4988 —Removal of Summer Perennials.— Will 
it be safe to remove Larkspurs, white Lilies (old candi- 
dum). double Pyrethrums, Canterbury Bells, Columbines, 
Ac., In August?—H. H C. [Yes, perfectly safe.] 

4989. —Arum Lily —How should I treat my Arum 
Lilv to make it grow straight ? I have it in a window, 
and when the flower forms it runs up much past the 
leaves and droops forward. I do not like to turn it, 
fearing to check its growth.—N ovice. [Put a stake to 
the flower-stalk.] 

4990. — Polynesian Acacia.— IT. T. K .—The plant 
will no doubt flower when the wood gets firmer. 

W. J. De P .—We blow of no such book. It i> not In 
our way. 

T. C.—We do not know of any such place as you 
mention. Enquire at some of the beet nurseries near 

you. 

Namesof Plants —IT. E.—l. send when in flower; 
2, Symphytum orientale; 3, Viburnum Lantnna; 4, 

Lonicera Ledebouri.- Warkleigh. — Chrysospleuium 

oppositifolium.- Mrs. W .—Double Jonquil.- A. M 

G —1, Lonicera Ledebouri: 2. Staphylea pinnata; 3, 

Kibes aureum.- X. Y. Z.—1, Sparmaunia Africans, 

easily propagated from cuttings; 2, Variegated Jacob’s 
Ladder (Polemonium cmnileum variegatum).— Ashfead. 
—Prunus Padus. 1, Trollfus asiaticus; 2, T. asiaticus 

vnr.; 3, T. europaBUS ; 4, T. europteus var.- J. G.G.— 

Certainly not Castor-oll plants, but cannot name with¬ 
out flowers. H II. to — Pyrua saUcifolius. Louisa. 

— Anemone ranunculoldes.- Sandy Wiflet. - Cornnilla 

gland, Berbefis stenophylla, SedUtn Sleboldl-7’. F, 

—1, cannot name without flowers ; 2, rviilari.lprandiflorn. 

- Major, — Polygomtm cuspidnttlm.- Mv*k. — I, 

Acacia nfmatn J 2, Japafiesc Honeysn kle : 3, Tussilago 

farfaht grande.- A. II. C Magnolia Sotilnngeana. 

- E. G—1, Primula cortueoldes amentia,; i, verypoOr 

form of No. 1. Both hardy in well drained soil. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— Att eommunica- 
tiona for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every ease the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side of the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers tn the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh* n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Garden ino Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting the»r questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.— Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

4901.—Red Spider on Gooseberry Trees.—I 
have two acres oi Gooseberry trees, all more or less in¬ 
fested with red spider on the leaves. Can any reader 
tell me of any likely thing that may be applied to de¬ 
stroy them? A neighbour has dressed his trees with 
various thing*, and, what with the red spider and his 
various applications, has managed to kill a goo i many 
of his trees —Anxious. 

4992. —Propagrating CytlBuses.—How can I pro¬ 
pagate the common yellow Cytisus ? how should it be 
treated when done blooming ?— Sandy Wifeles. 

4993. — Manure for Orchards. — Can any reader 
kindly advise me as to the best manure to apply to a 
newly-planted orchard with Gooseberry and Currant for 
undergrowth? part of the field Is a light, gravelly soil; 
other part is t f a differ* nt nature altogether, close and 
sticky with thin subsoil. Would farmyard manure 
wash through the light land into the drains very quickly? 
if so, what artificial manure would best suit such soil 
and trees ? I have been reading Tanner’s “ Principles of 
Agriculture," and was much struck with Ills remarks 
about manures, but do not know how to choose the 
right one.— Anxious. 

4994. — Birds and Cherries. —Can any one advise 
me as lo the best way to frighten off blackbirds, Ac., 
from White-heart standard Cherry trees ? they are too 
large to net, being quite 15 ft. or 20 ft. high ; they are at 
present covered witn blossom, but I am told I shall get 
little fruit on account of the birds. Would bits of bright 
tin or looking-glass hung about the trees scare them 
away?—W. D. 

4995. —Moles in Garden.—Can any reader give a 
plan to destroy moles ? I flud fresh depredations each 
morning, not in the usual conical heap seen In pastures, 
but the surface of the soil is lifted about 2 in. to 2$ in., 
and the seedlings, such as Radish, Lettuce, Ac., are de¬ 
stroyed.—J. H. 

4996. —Florists' Gum for Fixing Petals of 
Flowers —Can anyone inform mo of the best method 
of making the above gum ? - H. G. 

4997. — Acorns in Water.—Will “Girofie,” the 
writer of an article in Gardening, Jan. 22, kindly give 
me farther particulars respecting the growth of Acorns 
in water? I put mine some months back in a bottle as 
described, the small end downwards; there ig now a 
root which I have cut to aliout 2 in. (I suppose the 
object of cutting is to stint the growth of tree): at the 
side of root (small end of Acorn) there is a branch which 
is making its way to the top. Is it the tree ? for there 
are small leaves, and am I treating it properly? Tbeie 
is no sigu of life at large end.—J ulia. 

4998. — Marechal Niel Roses.—I planted two of 
these last autumn at the back of a greenhouse. They 
have three or four large buds, and the foliage looks 
well, but there are very many shoots branching off with 
no buds on them. Must these be nipped off to one or 
two joints? and would this cause buds to foim on side 
rhoots of those so cut back? Is there any use in nipping 
off ends of such budless shoots?--C. Mabor. 

4999. -Dark Coloured Climbing Rose.—I want 
the name of a thoroughly hardy and good dark climbing 
Rose for a somewhat exposed part of Yorkshire. — 
X. D. 

5000. — Plants for Cool Greenhouse —I am about 
erecting a greenhouse 26 ft by 9 ft., and 7 ft. fl in. high 
at the highest. This I mean to use as a protection In 
winter and spring for florists’ flowers, but want to grow 
something else pleasant to look at when the*e are out 
of bloom. Would not a Vine on each side from end to 
end thrive and fruit? 1 should never heat the house.— 
B. Hambro. 

6001.— Canker in Apple Tree.— What la the best 
cure for this’-CHANNEL Islands. 

5002.— Plants for Small Shrubbery.— I want to 
form a small shrubbery of evergreen trees and shrubs. 
The climate is mild, being in the Channel Islands. What 
kinds would be best to plant ?-Ciiannel Islands. 

f.003.- Roses for Conservatory — I should be 
glad to know the name of a good full and sweet-scented 
white Rose ; also, of a very dark-crimson on*;; both to 
grow in a conservatory border. I have already planted 
Marshal Niel and Cheshunt Hybrid, nnd they flourish 
exceedingly well, but the colour of the leaves is not good. 
—Megan. 

6004 -Tropaeolum speoiosum.— Would plants of 
this raised from seed sown now flower this year or next? 
and should It be sown in pots in slight heat, or out>of< 
doors?—W. b. 

6 . 1 O 6 ,—Ourfante Falling off.—My young Red Cur- 
taut trees drop all their fruit thi# seas n n. Can an* 
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reader explain the reason ? The trees are apparently in 
good health.—L. 8. 

6006.—Roees Mildewed —I built a greenhouse last 
September for Roses and Chrysanthemums. The house 
is 11 ft. by 8 ft. with hip roof. Along the back I hare a 
border for Roees 2 ft. 9 in. deep and the same in width; 
the bed is about 6 ft. from the glass. There are ventilators 
at the top and front of the house and doors at each end. 
so that 1 can give any amount of air ; the sun is on the 
house from sun-rise to about four o'clock in the evening. 
The bed at the bottom consists of garden soil and about 
1 ft. at the top of half-rotten stable manure. My Roses 
are a failure; they all seem to mildew and turn to brown 
leaves. They want to grow and bloom, but cannot; the 
more air I give them the worse they seem to get. The 
leaves are white with mildew; what can I do to them ?— 


6007. — Plants for Flower Bed.-1 have a centre 
bed about 4£ ft. square, which i propose to All with 
Calceolarias in the middle, then scarlet (Geraniums and 
a border of Lobelias. I shall be glad to know what 
number of each I require, or to have a better arrange¬ 
ment suggested if it be no more expense.— Robin. 

6008 — Francoa ramosa.-1 have five small plants 
of this that have just been struck. Hew should 1 treat 
them?—W m. Fethney. 

6009. -Flower-pots with Flat Backs - Some time 
since I saw in a friend’s conservatory a flower pot of ordi¬ 
nary material, but which had a flat back, so that it fitted 
close agalust the wall. In the back also was a hole, 
so that the pot could be hung on an ordinary naiL It 
struck me as suitable for Ferns and many other plants. 
I shall feel greatly obliged if any brother subscriber can 
inform me whether these pots can be procured in the 
neighbourhood of London, and if so, where, as I have 
several times tried, but unsuccessfully.— Robin. 

6010. — Early Cucumbers. -Would anyone who 
has grown Cucumbers successfully on dung beds, and 
have had fruit ready for cutting early in April, kindly 
give an article in Gardening describing their treatment, 
«fcc. t from the time the seeds are sown until fruits are 
cut?— Cucumber. 

6011. —Lily of the Valley not Flowering 1 .—I 
have a bed of this that was planted about four years 
ago. The plants have grown very thickly, but have 
never flowered as they should do ; the few blooms that 
do come are very fine. What can I do to make them 
flower more freely next season, the bed was well made 
and gets plenty of sun ?-J. W. 

6012. -Plante for Fernery.-1 have a lean-to green¬ 
house,end facing west, frontnorth, size 10 ft. by 8ft. As It 
does not get much sun till the afternoon, I grow mostly 
Ferns in it. Will som one tell me the names of some 

? lants that would be likely to flourish in such a place ? 

he temperature avarages about 6)*. I may add it is 
rather a lofty house, being 9 ft. high at back.—C ountry 
Reader. 

6018.—Best Pansies.— Will someone be kind enough 
to let me know the names of twelve best show Paoslet 
and twelve fancy ? I intend purchasing a few, and I 
would like to get the best — Thos. M. T. Drury. 

5014.— Covering for,Greenhouse.— I am desirous 
of placing on my greenhouse roof a blind to shade In the 
summer and to help to keep out cold in the winter. Can 
any one inform me whether the blind could be inside or 
outside the house and he equally effective ? also what 
would be the best material to act for both purposes ? 
—East Dulwich. 

6015.—Early Lettuce.—What Lettuce seed should 
I sow and in what month to have white Cabbage Lettuce 
for use in latter end of April or early in May ? I have 
no frame or means of raising seed early.— Novice. 

6016.— Nasturtiums on Walls.—I am desirous of 
growing Nasturtiums against two walls, one with a 
southern and the other with an eastern aspect. Will 
any one give me some information on the subject?— 


6017.—Earwigs on Plants.—I have some favourite 
climbers planted against a rust’c wood terrace, which 
are every year destroyed by earwigs. Traps are abso¬ 
lutely useless, as the insect# go in the day behind the 
bark on the trellis. Could the plants be syringed with 
anything that would prevent the insects eating them? 
or is there any other means of preventing the evil ?— 


5018.—Fixing 1 Coll Boilers.—Will any ingenious 
correspondent give a concise description of the best 
method of building the brickwork for the hot-water 
coils now advertised in Gardening Illustratrd, the 
firing to be on the slow combustion principle with 
cinders or coke to burn at least twelve hours without 
attention ?— Caloric. 

6019.—Treatment of Justicias.—I should be 
obliged if any one can inform me what treatment a 
Justicia requires ? I have had one for several years, and 
though healthy it does not bloom.—A. D., Windsor. 


THH HOUSEHOLD. 


Rhubarb Like Preserved Ginger.—Boil down 
a sufficient quantity of ripe Rhubarb till the 
juice is tolerably clear end the Rhubarb is separated 
into fibre, then strain through a jelly bag. At the 
commencement of the work put iu a wide-mouthed 
bottle raw ginger cut in thin slices, and Btrong gin 
or brandy, or common spirits of wine, in the pro¬ 
portion of 4 oz. of ginger to } pint of spirit. Let it 
macerate till of tolerable strength; this is ginger 
extract. Weigh the Rhubarb juice, and to every 
pound put a pound of loaf-sugar; let it boil till it is 
like a thick syrup, but very clear. When it boils 
have ready pieces of fr c sh Rhubarb a half finger in 
length j drop them in pieoe by piece; let it boil till 
tender, then pour into a large basin; stir it occa¬ 


sionally till nearly oold, then stir in the ginger 
extract. Place the Rhubarb in layers in jars, pat¬ 
ting layers of racemes of ginger between each layer 
of Rhubarb; tie down seourely, and when sending a 
portion to table be oaref ul that the ginger is kept 
back. This is an old and tried recipe.— A. A. Staf¬ 
ford* 


BBSS. 

BAR-FRAME HIVES. 

Now that the swarming season is at hand, I 
would impress on readers of Gardening the ad¬ 
vantages of the bar-frame hive over the old straw 
skip, and also advise young apiarians who may 
wish to experiment on artificial swarming the 
importance of having their hives all one size, or 
rather the bar frames of all hives the same 
length, so that they can be easily shifted from 
one hive to another. It sometimes happens in 
favourable seasons and when honey is plentiful 
iu the early part that the bees fill too many of 
the cells, consequently the queen bee cannot 
deposit her eggs. The bees seem healthy and 
prosperous ana the proprietor wonders why he 
gets no swarms ; he sees plenty of bees hanging 
about the mouth of the hive simply because 
they have nothing to do with their cells full of 
honey, and having but few youDg ones to feed 
the greater part of them are holiday keeping. 
Now to remedy such a state of things in the old 
straw skip would be a difficult matter, but in a 
bar-frame hive it could be easily accomplished 
by taking out two or three of the frames that 
are full of honey and putting clean ones in their 
places; this would benefit the bees by giving 
them work and space to multiply besides getting 
two or three dishes of honey for household use. 

Bees are thorough loyal subjects, therefore 
deeply attached to their sovereign. It is very 
interesting to watoh their movements through 
the aid of an observatory hive; if the queen is 
walking over the comb and a worker bee crossing 
her path, the instant it observes her majesty’s 
approach it retreats backwards, and all the bees 
turn their faces towards her when she passes ; 
they never turn their back to their sovereign. 

Now suppose an amatuer bee master wished 
to Ligurianise his bees, and he bought a Ligurian 
queen and put it into a strong hive of bees that 
was doing welt and which had a queen already, 
war would be declared, the intruder slain, and 
the vanquished foe thrown outside the frontier ; 
but if on the other hand she was put into a 
weak hive, which from some cause or other had 
lost its queen, she would be received with 
musical honours, and the hum of contentment 
would be easily heard. 

Now if strong hives are to be experimented 
upon it is necessary to pick out the queen. 
This is a very tedious matter, and often takes a 
long time to accomplish. To begin with, the 

E erformers must be equipped with the bee- 
eeper’s veil and gloves, and, having hives of 
equal size or the frames of the same length, 
then a warm, bright, and calm day should be 
chosen, when the hive should be taken out of 
the hou&e and placed on a low table with an 
empty one by its side and another empty one 
put in place of the full one for the bees to beat 
about in. Take the top off and lift out one of 
the frames, examine it carefully to see if the 
queen is on it, and this should be done by two 
persons, so that both sides of the comb can be 
seen at once, for the bees try to hide their 
queen, and she often runs from one side of the 
comb to the other under cover. If her majesty 
cannot be seen put the frame in the empty hive 
and lift out another and examine it, put it in 
the hive with the other, and so on till the whole 
hive is examined. If the queen cannot be found 
the frames must be looked over again and be 
put back in their old hive. If the bees are 
very strong the frames may have to be looked 
over several times before the queen can be 
found, therefore apiarians will see the necessity 
of having their hives all of one size or the frames 
of equal lengths. 0. P. 


Hiving Bees-—For the information of those 
who intend putting their coming swarms into a 
bar-frame hive, we usually put them in a straw 
hive. As soon as they are well collected together 
let them remain until the sun is set, then lay down 
a large clean wrapper or old shawl, on which we 
place two pieces of square wood, 2 in. thick, abont 
1 ft. apart; we then knock the hive having the swarm 
inside smartly on the ground, so that they all fall 


down on the wrapper between tbe two pieces of 
wood. We then take the bar-frame hive and set it 
down on tbe pieces of wood, and pall the wrapper 
up all round the frame hive, folding it over on the 
top of the hive. We cover them np until the morn- 
ing, when we very early puc them iu the plaoe 
intended for them.—A piary. 


POULTRY* 

Buooeaeftil Poultry Keeping—Being a keeper 
of poultry, I have invariably been oontradicted when 
stating that poultry keeping is profitable, and on 
several oooasions some of the statements which Rave 
appeared in Gardening on the above have been 
argued by my opponents to be one-sided. For 
instance, m the issue of May 7, “ E. R. H.” writes 
his experience of poultry keeping for twelve months, 
but as there are some omissions I have thought it 
well to refer to the same, as my opponents have 
been picking his statements to pieces. 1st, 
“ E. R. H.” does not say the price he paid for his 
stock of six hens and one cook; 2nd, he does not 
state the cost of making his run of 24 ft. long by 
4 ft 6 in. wide; 3rd, he overvalues his eggs 
when rating them at lid. eaoh. For eating pur¬ 
poses, sod taking eggs all the year round, summer 
and winter, they will hot realise more than Id. 
each. These are some of the arguments of my 
opponents. On the other hand, I would remind 
“ E. R. H.” to set against these: 1st, the value 
of all chickens he bad hatched; 2nd, the feathers 
from sny birds killed should be valued; 8rd» the 
manure, if saved, should realise at the least 5s. per 
cwt; 4th, as the first year’s aocount is debited with 
the cost of the run. a fair proportion should be car¬ 
ried forward to debit of the second year’s aooount, and 
so on until the first oost is wiped away. I am 
personally aware of the fact that poultry keeping is 
profitable, but it requires personal interest, perse¬ 
verance, and real love for the work on the part of the 
owner, otherwise my advice would be, do not keep 
poultry. I always attend to my birds personally, 
and am well known among them. Recently I have 
had a hatch of 10 out of 11, and am expecting two 
Booh hatches during the present week. My birds 
are Brahmas and Cochins.— Thos. Brown, Glouces¬ 
ter House, Swansea. 

Minorca Fowls.—The chickens from your 
Minorca fowls will not be pure bred if running with 
any other; for instance, if you have a black Minorca 
cock and five hens, as you say, running with other 
fowls, if of a light colour, and tbe cock being a 
vigorous one, you will discover a lot of white fea¬ 
thers in the chicken from the Minorca. Tbe cross 
between Minorca and Dorking is a thorough good 
one, both for laying and table purposes. That is the 
first cross, but do not breed from them afterwards. 
—John Crewe. 

Hen Dying on its Nest.—Tour pullet died 
from liver disease, brought on by acute indigestion. 
The liver becomes enlarged, and raptures a small 
blood-vessel near it. Cure : alternative s m al l doses 
of mercury, followed by cod-liver oil and Parrish’s 
food. Be careful to sit your hens in dry, warm 
places.— John Crewe. 

Fowls with Bad Throats.—Your Dorking 
rooster is suffering from catarrh. See to him at 
onoe, or it will turn to roup. Take him to a warm 
place and give him three drops of tincture of aconite 
in half pint of drinking water. Feed moderately 
with soft food only, and season it with a little 
Cayenne pepper, Aniseed, Pimento, and sulphate of 
iron. In the seoond case your rooster has disease 
of comb, called blaok rot; give him a dose (tea¬ 
spoonful) of castor oil, followed by warm and 
nourishing diet Keep him ia a warm place— John 
Crewe. 

Disease of Fowls.—Yonr fowls are suffering 
from disease of the rectum, or diarrhoea of a violent 
character, for whioh there is no cure. The disease 
comes on almost suddenly. Give your fowls at once 
a few meals of well-boiled Rioe dredged with 
finely-powered chalk; watoh them very minutely, 
and when you disoover one strangling, which is the 
first symptoms, give him five drops of laudanum and 
five drops of Dougall’s fluid carbolate every three 
hours. The disease is very contagious. The fowls 
should be removed and the run thoroughly disin- 
footed with lime-wash and carbolic acid. Over¬ 
excitement or sadden change of diet is the first 
cause of the disease in most cases.— John Crewe. 

Ducks’ Eggs with Dark Yolks.—Can any 
reader tell me why my ducks lay eggs with nearly 
black yolks ? They have plenty of water and a good 
Grass run. Are the eggs eatable ?—E. H. 

Fowls Eating their Eggs.—Probably the cause 
of “ Nemo’s” fowls eating their own eggs is that tbe 
shells are thin and easily break. I believe fowls do 
not eat eggs unless they are broken. The fowl’s 
instinct is against it. With them an egg is an egg ; 
when broken it is food. Hens break their eggs from 
dropping them when on the perch, from laying 
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them on a hard anbatancei from treading on them, 
when a claw will occasionally penetrate, and from 
contentions for the possession of the nest. The best 
remedy is to increase the thickness of the shell 
Ltet the hens have access to lime, also let them have 
ail the egg-shells from the breakfast table and the 
kitchen. It is a fallacy that giving them eggshells 
teaches them to eat eggs. My knowledge on this 
point extends over many years, and includes many 
kinds of the domestic fowl. It is an unfortunate 
mistake, as it deprives the hens of what they are 
d ways glad to have, and must often greatly need. 
Young cockerels eat them with avidity; no doubt it 
helps their bone-making.— Aits, Bon n jdon. 

Do Cocks Lay Eggs ?—The question is simply 
absurd. What gives people that notion is, when a 
fowl lays her first egg the cock as a rule makes the 
nest and sits in it for a time, then calls the hen to 
come and lay. The first egg is generally a small one; 
this being the case, and the young cock being seen 
sitting in the nest, people run away with the idea 
that it is the cock that lays the egg.— John 
Crewe. 


BIRDS. 

Treatment of Paxrota-In answer to B. Wil- 
aon, with reference to his king parrot, I should advise 
himnot to believe every thing a bird dealertellshim, 
as, in nine cases out of ten a bird-seller knows 
nothing about birds. What colour is “ B. W.V 
purrot? If he would give a description of the 
different shades and hues of his bird I might be able 
to approximate its age. As to food, the various 
species of the parrot tribe eat many different kinds 
of seeds as the fit takes them, but the most common 
are Maise, Hemp, and canary seed. A mixture of 
these would be suitable, leaving the bird to pick 
oat its favourite. Bice, is also relished by some. 
Hemp seed should be given moderately, but it is a 
great mistake to withhold it altogether from par¬ 
rots, and 1 believe the absence of this latter seed 
from the food pan is one of the numerous causes of 
feather picking; but my opinion on this subject 
must be well known to those who have read my 
previous articles in Gardening. If my memory 
does not fail me, “ B. W.” will find one of my 
articles in VoL I. of Gardening (page 523) specially 
devoted to the king and queen parrot, to which he 
will do well to refer. Another popular fallacy is 
that parrots should be treated like hothouse plants. 
What must be avoided is freedom from draughts 
and sudden changes of temperature; this is what 
does nearly all the mischief, not to mention the 
pernicious custom of banging the cage at night 
above the gas-light. Wbat a parrot requires is not 
a great heat, bnt a fresh, pure atmosphere, free 
from currents of air; that is one of the reasons I 
always advocate an outdoor aviary to all bird lovers 
who have the opportunity of having one. Most ol 
the foreign birds imported to this country are avail¬ 
able for this purpose. The king parrot is moderately 
hardy, and will live several years in confinement. It 
is not difficult to breed, quiet being the essential 
point of success. Sops aud bits from the table are 
enjoyed by most parrots. Green food and fruit may 
also be given moderately and regularly, and a daily 
supply of fresb, pare water. This last recommen¬ 
dation seems hardly necessary, bnt as the contrary 
was.advocated by a correspondent some time back, 
1 think it as well to impress it upon the readers of 
this journal, as I consider it crnel to withhold wate" 
from any bird.— A. d’A. 

Parrots Talking.—I should be much obliged if 
some reader would inform me at what age a parrot 
begins to talk. I have one about eighteen months 
old which has not begun to ray a word. It is a 
very lively bird, and whistles very much.— 
Lizzie. 


Tortoise In Aquarium.—If “ Mock” is sure 
that his tortoises are water-tortoises he may put 
them in bis aquarium. They should have some 
means of getting out of the water to rest; some 
rockwork or a large stone would do. If the water 
is warm enough they will feed on small worms or 
small strips of raw meat. They need not be fed 
more than twice a week.— Harold. 

Tortoises.—Of course * # H. B.’s ** tortoises have 
died of cold. Tortoises cannot stand the least frost, 
or even cold. He might have saved them by put¬ 
ting them in a box, covering them with straw, and 
keeping the box in a shed or cellar. Th^y would 
bare become torpid, and have slept all the winter.— 
H. Russell. 

- I take it for granted that " KittieY’ 

tortoises are Fesado enropee*; if so, they should be 
kept in a warm room, in a shallow basin or ti i with 
water, and a bit of brick to get out of the water 
upon. They will eat very small strips of raw meat 
or small worms, but only if they are kept warm.— 
H Russell. 
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Ferns I Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns 111 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

-L PACKET, contalnlrg 20 of then moat b»autiful plant*, many 
varieties, named, suitable for window gardening table decoration. 
Ac., together with full printed cultural direction! and particulars 
of soil In which to grow them, and ample instructions for making 
mckeries and WardUn and other Pern cases. Price la. 3d., free ; 
100 assorted roots, larger growth. 5*. 6d., not to laclnde carriage. 
ENGLISH MAIDEN-HAIR FERN* (Aaplenlum Adlantum nl 
gram), Bd. perdoa.. free —J. REWARD. Barnstaple. 


Choice 
SUMMER 
FLOWERS 
1881. 


THE LAWSON SEED and 

± NURSERY COMPANY (Limiteo). 
Edinburgh, are booking order* for the leading 
Redding?-out Plant*, via.. Yeroena*. Oer-- 
nluros Calceolarias. Ac . for present delivery. 
Catalogue* may be had on application. 


A HEALEY, North Walsham, can now send 

• in good plants (not rooted scraps;, a* under, fr*e for cash 
with otder a. d 

Dr. Denny’s and Lemoire'a New Zona's of 1880 - - I 0 each 

H. Cannnll, the new double blue ... . 3 6 „ 

Grand New Eihlbition kinds, 1879 - e 0 doa. 

Ditto ditto ditto 1878 - - 4 0 ., 

Mr* Pollock ... • 4 0 „ 

Silver Edge.s 0 „ 

Twelve Cuttings of 8 lngle and Double Zonal*, named - 3 0 „ 

Twelve Cutting* of Colcut, 1880 . 1 2 „ 

White Vesuvius - . 3 for 1 0 

MadvmeA. Ballet ..... sf.-r 1 0 

Madame Thiers, large double white - - 2 for 1 0 

CandldUalma plena the purest and bear double white 2 for I 8 

Olive Carr, a reautiful large pink.0 Beach 

Leviathan, the largest iaimon raised, 3 In acroae • 0 0 „ 

Londen, the largest eoarlet. 0 9 „ 

Twelve winter-flowering ZonaJs, in strong plants 4 8 doa. 
Double Petunias .... 3 grand aorta for 1 0 

Gulden Jewel, the same flower aa Laxton Jewel, but 

with variegated foliage. 10 each 

Llctie Brook*, one of the grandest Zonal* raised - 0 e „ 

Im Nelge, double white, with silver fo.lage - - - 60 ,. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias . .....40 dos 

Show and Fanvy Pansies, to name, all the best - - 00 ,, 

Exhibition Pints, to name.8 0 „ 

Coitus of 1880, in large plants ... . . J « „ 

Ageratum. Connell s Dwarf and Swanlcy Blue - - 1 § 

Lobelia csrrilnalls, the Cardinal flower - - - - 6 0 „ 

Telegraph Cucumber .... 30 seeds fur 1 0 

Satisfaction gtiarantoed Lift frtt. 


Choice Bedding Plants. 

J POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

• following strong, healthy plants at the undermentioned 
low prices, carefu'ly packed to travel any distance by nil, or poet 
free, for cash with order. - per dos.- e. d. 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf .. .. 13 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. .. ,, 16 

Genmum Crystal Palace Gem .. .. 3 8 

„ Beauty of Calderdale .. .. 8 0 

„ Master Christine. 3 6 

„ Miss Kingsbury. 2 6 

„ Mra. Pollock . 4 8 

„ Vesuvius. 3 6 

„ mixed, without names .. .. 3 0 

Lobelia Crystal Palace compacts .. 1 a 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet .. .. 13 

Phlox.herbaceous, choice mixed .. .. 8 0 

Dairies, red and white .. .. .. 10 

Myoeotls diaaltiflora. 16 

Collections <>f Bedding Plants made up on the moot liberal terms 
—35aosen,£I Is.-, 12 dosen, 10 b. 6d.; 6 dozen, Ss. 6d. To ensure 
good plants, and prevent disappointment at planting season, early 
order* are solicited, which will be executed In strict rotation. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 


■ROOTED Cuttings and Choice Seedlings safe 

JLti and free by po*t at following pricea. The *eedl ng» ure ral-ed 
from the beat Imported and other seeds of the best »tmin« In culti¬ 
vation, testimonials being constantly forwarded 1 mm all tana of 
the country from customers who purchased from my stock last 
seas'm, the prices belrg such, ana any qunntitv tent mixed as 
required by purchaser, and so safely picked, they are within the 
reach of the erttager, as well aa their more favoured nelghhouit 
Coleus, the best varieties Is. 6d. dozen. 6 selected. Is ; mixed with 
out names, Is. 3d. Geraniums, good mixed kind* 2#. dozen Fuch¬ 
sia®, very choice, including Bari of Beaconsfield. 6 lor It. Petu¬ 
nias. 8d. dozen Mini ulus, 6 for 8d. Alieruanthera magnifies 
4». per 100 35* per 1000 Musk, 3 for Td. Ai-ncia lopbsntha. 2 for 7d 
Veronica, 3 for 7d. Gulden Feather,Is. t*r 100. Ageratum. dwarf, 
6 for 8d.. or Is. 2d per dosen. Chrysanthemum lnod<>rum. beautt 
ful double white for bouquets, 6 for la Verbenas. Is. 6d. per dozen. 
Heliotrope, Is. 6d. dozen, 6 for 8d. Begonias. 3 kinds. It Fcdum 
carneum. for rockery or suspending in baskets. 6 for It 'Winter 
Cherry. 6 for Is. Balaams, 6 for 8d. Marvel of p.ru.6for Is 
Dwarf French Marigold, Aa^er, Blocks, Phlox and Everlastings 
3d. dozen—W. H. wMfTH, Bast of England Penny Packet Seed 
Establishment, Framingham, Norwich, late of Hellcedon. 


TUEW FRENCH CINERARIA.-We distri 

JLs buteri a few plants of this beautiful strain last year and they 
gave great satisfaction. The flowers are unusually large snd fine, 
correctly marked, of the most brilliant colours, and embracing the 
most unique varieties. Seed.per packet, la., 3a. td , and 6* . post 
free. Immediate application It necessary, as we cannot guarantee 
to supply more than a limited quantity. Grow this strain aide by 
tide with other strain* To enable all to do to we are making up 


rydb: 


A BON. Bale. Manchester. 


Notice. 

TffEW FUCHSIAS, MISS LIZZIE VIDLER 

1.V and TRUMPETER. Reduction In price.—The opinion* of ail 
the Horticultural Press prove that these lovely varieties are the 
best that have yet been raised, being (as Fuchsias) all that could 
be desired, for they combine freedom of growth with good habit, 
producing abundance of bloom of an entirely new colour. In proof 
of which read testimonial, also Oardontr't Magatine, April 16. 
Owing to their being such splendid plant makers we are able to 
offer them in good plant* at a price that will enable every lover 
of really good Fuchsias to secure these splendid varieties at once. 
Price 2a ,3a., and 4s each; 20s., 80s., and 40s. per dos. Testimonials 
free —JONES A NORTH. Hope Nnraery, Lewisham. Kent. 


Choice Florist Flower Seed, &c. 

Trial will be proof. 

T EMOINE’S DOUBLE PETUNIA, 2s. 6 d. per 

JJ packet. Hartland's ditto. Is 6d and 2*. 6d. per packet. 
Hartland’s Fringed Single Petunia Is. 6d. per packet. South of 
France Carnation. Is per park t South of France Picotee, Is. 
per packet. Covent Garden Cine-arm Is. per packet. Thom¬ 
son’s Calceolaria, Is. per packet. Gioxinia hybrids erecta, ls.ed. 
per packet. Lemoine's Doable Poteniilla, 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Learnings 8how Pelargoniums, 2a. 6d. per packet. Lemoine's 
Zonal Geraniums, J*. 6d. per packet. Primula, best Covent 
Garden, It. 6d and 3». 84. per packet. Primula, Wm Rufus Criro 
son, 3a. 6d. per packet. Begonia erect floweilng. Is. 6d. and 
3s. fd. per packet. Colens, exquisite strain, 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Panay, the Paris Exhibition, iae finest In the country, Is. 6d., 
2*. 6a., and 6s. per packet. Lemoine’s Primula Steboldi, 2*. 6d. per 
packet. Any of the above post free for stamps. 

V Collection six varieties beautiful Columbines, 2s. 6d. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND’S Old Established Beed Warehouse, 
Cork. 


To bn obtained of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 

THE NEW r GARDEN HOSE.-Made upon 

X the principle of the new Fire Hose used by Cap<. Shaw. C B.. 
Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. There are 12 reasons 
why It le better than any rubber or fabric hose, snd not the least 
Important ones are—1st. It is much cheaper; and it la by far more 


Illustrated Catalogue of Perennlals- 
THE present year’s issue of this Catalogue. 

a, ; ®° nt *i«la« “any rare and choiee Hardy Perennials, aim 
Selections of Barty Terrestrial Orchids, Primula Sleboldt, Climb- 
Ing and Trolling Plants, Aouatics and Bog Plants, or nam ental 
appUc* iJon* Ka “ boo ‘' B * rr * c « nl “.*c-. may be had, poet free, upon 
THOMaS 8. WARE. Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London . 

Single Dahlias and French Marguerites. 
THOMAS 8 . W ARE has pleasure in announc- 

■“ lng that his new sp rial list of the above is ready euntaliJng 
a fine selection of Single Dahlias and the bist of th* Marx ueri era 
“ BBmt »r ot »P«clai|y choice Novelties in Antirrhinums! 
cation°*’ ^“ nt * temon *’ " ld Chrysanthemums post Lee on appii 
_Hale F arm Nurseries, Tottenham. London. 

New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums] 

J WALLACE, F.R.H.S., is now sending 

Ue out those splradia Fuchsias, Mlt* Llzze Vidler and irui£ 
peter, post Lee, 3a. 6d. each. See all gardening papers. New Chry¬ 
santhemum, Aniline a splendid exhibition variety,-colonr a bright 
golden smber.shaded cinnamon ; two flikt-clas* certificates: 2s. fid 
Sonterl. the King of Coleus, the moat bril¬ 
liant yet Introduced ; flrst-class certlucate Royal Horticulturol 
Society ; la. 6d. each. Wallace’s Dwarf Ageratum, a perpet ual 
bloomer, invaluable for out flowers. 4a. ner dozen. New Trades’ 
caotia quadricolor, lovely for not* or baaketa, Bd. each. 8a. per 
dozen. 1 welve choice Geraniums for pot culture. 6s. noat free 
cash with order.—Peliatt Road. East Dulwich. B P 


Bedding Plants. 

J WALLACE’S grand strain of spotted Mimu- 

' do *°“ . Double Trupmolutunanum Harmina 

uroaahoff, 6d each 4s. dozen, Tropmolum Ball of Fire, 2s dozen 
Oeranlums-Vesuviu*. fc. dosen. Happy Thought. 2s. 6d., Distil 
tion. 3s. j Bronze. 4s. per dozen. Cape-scented Pelargoniums 3s 
dosen: Lobelia, \ertxsnai. and Harrison's Musk, Is. dozen- Agera- 
l0 7°?’ and C !S tm * on 10 Petunias. Is. fd. per dozen! 
Abuttlon^4s dozen. Mosembryanthemum varlegatnmlli dozen. 

Hnhlias all the best. 3s. p*r do»«n, 20* per 100. Bluebeard 
Lobelia, 2*. per d sen. Golden Pyrethrum 2s. loo. Ail the abovw 
tent poet free; cash wfth order.—Pellatt R -ad. East Dulwich. 8,|, 


Fern Cases I Ferneries!! Fern Cases 111 
"DLEGANT Bent-glass Fern Cases, new designs, 

all latest improvements, prices from 46a. to &Ss Elegant 
60s. Photos on appro 
—W. RAGLAN, 16. Mornlngton Road, New Cross. PP , 


_ _ The Chief Bundle 

flF the Season is now ready. Forty senarate 

\J packets of new Flower 8eeds. all different, for la ^double 
11 W ® th, P « 1 ‘P« other offer*, hoping to 
aecure patronage for our mlacellaneons Seed*. Agents wanted 
tocanvm. In .pure time. Liberal commiulon. EXj5,“e^^t 

W. H. HOWELL. Flack well Heath. Hig h Wvrambe. 


N ow ia the BEST^TIME to TRANSPLANT 

PYRAMIDS, 34 to 4 ft., from 7s. 6d »o 10«. 6d. each. 

RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 



t f ,* Vf U0Ber Trom * lB Rlc Pots, 2i. 6d., 

iHgl^tr- ^ ' U r ’ °‘ jm «» d May Queen, 3*. per doa., 

n ALCEOLARIA S, aurea floribunda from single 

1 ott, Is. bd. per dozen . 10*. per HO. " 

TTERBENAS, best named sorts, from single 

V Pits la. Od. per dozen -, from nn.rea, 8*. per loo ^ 

T OBELI AS, Emperor W T illiam, brilliant blue. 

,Pr^ # ed to bo the beat dwarf fur borders, from single poti 10* 

5 100 : from stores «a per 100. ■ ^ ’ ***• 

AHLIAS, fine show-named varieties in single 

pot*. 4*. 6*. per dozen ^ 

A reduction made for quantities. Terms cash. Package free 
Extra plant* for carriage 

OTOUR VALLEY SEED GROUNDS, Bures. 

9_ Suffolk . Catalogue post free. ’ 

Mobs Roses in Pots for Planting Out now. 

1 DOZEN distinct varieties for 16s., including 

Little Gem, the boeutlful new miniature variety-. While 
Nottiog. the largest and swee'eet of all 
f 4 ®** J 1 ®'?*' .bekhet and packing free for cash with order*- 

jg»i «o“ -»*». 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

THOSE requiring the above should send their 

“ orders t * F. W COOrER, Huetingdun, who has a good stock 
and select! ni o* Geraniums. Verbenas, C-lceolarlas.^Intiner 
Heliotropes Lobelias. Petunias, Aiternauthtra Gazanla, Ac Ac 
rustomer* liberal y dealt with for cash. ■ d' 

My selectioaof 6 doicn, various plants, and box or basket for 8 6 

IS 7 - ,s » 

Send two stam p* for descriptive catalogue.” 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

j ALL ^ LAKRI. and ROCK / STREAMS 
ln NA TtRAL or Artificial R.^jk. 

LAKES, rONDS. RESBHVOIRS, STREAMS. Ac., concreted 
effectually by PULHaM A SON. BROXBOURNE, who bsre 
executed over 300 work* In England. Scotland. Ireland, and Wales 
MATERIALS such as TUFFA. HPAR, OOLITE, BAND and LIME- 
and Cement, supplied from our depots at BHOX- 
’ and Brtxton where it may be seen. 
PULHAM 8 BALL valve, for stopping outlets of LAKES 
PONDS. STREAMS, RESERVOIRS. Ac P f. mJt .lmple eff£cti^’ 
and Inexpensive, cannot get out ot order. Price#, A*., tent on ra-’ 
celpt of stamped envelope. 


Amateurs’ Packets of Choicest Flower Seeds. 


Miles’ Hybrid Spiral Mignonette . 

Primula, superb white fringed, 6d., red 

,, choicest Fern-leavt-d. very beautiful .. 

„ coccinea. a gem bright scarlet 

double, mixed, invaluable for cut bloom 
East Lothian Stock for winter-flowering . ; 

CalceoDria, from a superb flm-clasa collection .. 

Cineraria, of unsurpassable euallty, in splendid variety 
Cyclamen peralcum giganteum unlversum, new ‘ 

flowers . 

New dwarf Victoria Aater, very fine.* 

Victoria Aster, anperb colours. 

1a rge flowered Pyramidal Stock, a perfect gem. 

New Forget me-not i Myoeotls elpestris etegantiseima). bine. 

. f®**- * nd white, M. per nackct separate; mixed .. I o 
Twickenham Stock, for spring flowering, purple, scarlet and 
white, 9d the three separate : mixed .. 

Post free, cash with order. Full particulars In as 
Guide," free for stempted directed wrapper. 

OIBBS A COMPANY, Deben Valley Nunerlee, W< 
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CRANSTON’S NURSERIES. 

^ x v ' 4 '^ ** A^w**** for cataloana for ls8l. Before buy nut elsewhere, try 


W7Z JOHN GREEN. f Pmgjg 1 

M l0* FLORAL NURSERIES. 

Y THORPE. NORWICH. jPf’ggy 

Rooted Cuttings, Plants, &c., Post Free. | 

Testimonial.—" 8tr, I am very pleased with the plant*, which ar- . 
rived this morning in good condition; yonr* is a fine system of | 
packing —Your* truly. H. JEMMETT, Egham. 1 ' 

Ageratura (Swanley Blue) . * tor It 

Begonia fuchsloidet, very pretty . * for it ! 

Begonia uemperflorens, perpetual bloomer. ench U 

Scarlet Vesuvins Geranium . 4forl* | 

White Vesuvius, very froe bloomer. 2 for Is | 

Wonderful or Double Vesuvius, very useful .. .. 2 for U. 

Md. Thibaut, semi-double pink, very free. 2 for lr # , 

Md.A Battet.flne double white for winter or summer.. 2forL 

Mrs. Pollock. 4s. fid. per do*. * for Is I 

Lady Hhettield. brightest pink . 2 for It ! 

Show Pelargoniums . •• •• 4 fori* 

Candidlssinut plena, finest double white. each H 

Geraniums, fi tinest summer flowering . for 3* 

Geraniums, 6 finest winter flowering. for 8» 

Geraniums, fi exhibition varieties. for fis 

Bcented Geraniums, named .. .. 4 varieties for 2> 

Geraniums, 6 Ivy-leaved, double and single .. .. for "s 

Fuchsias, 6 exhibition varieties . for Ss 

FuohtUs, 6 decorative varieties . .. for Is. 6d 

Fuchsia procuinbens, excellent basket plant .. .. 2for l» 

Paris Daisies an* great favourites .. .. ..8 for is. 8d 

Coleus, splendid high-coloured varieties.6 for Is 3d 

Chrysanthemums. 0choice varieties rooted.for Is. fid 

Scarlet Musk and " Harrison s ” . 2 for 1* 

Fuchsia coralline, hardy garden variety. 3 for Is 

Trades untie xebrma, foliage exceedingly handsome .. f for Is 

Petunia." Crimson King." be*t double. 3 for 1-. 

French Lavender, foliage very pretty and sweet scented 8 for 1» - 
Phlox, herbareous, four choice varieties, named .. forls.JM, 
Verbenas, separate colours, or mixed .. .. perdozli.fid. 

TJEDDING GERANIUMS, &c.—Scarlet Vesu- 

.D vlus, 2i fid. per dox.; White Vesuvius. 4«. per dox.; WonJer 
f ul. 4s. p* r dox.: Christine, 2s. fid. dox.; Waltham Seedling, 2s. fid 
dox.-, Silver Variegated. 2s. dox.; Perilla (Bronxe), 3s dox 
Crystal Palace Gem iGolden),3a. fid. dox. •. mixed, no names, but all 
good Is. fid dox.-, Lobelia " Emperor William,” the best grown 
Is. and Is. fid. dox. The above prices are for large plant* ; smaller 
sixes at cheaper rates. 

POLEUS.—My Collection of these is acknow- 

\J 1 edged to contain the brightest and best coloured varieties in 
cultivation; six of the best for Is. 3d. 

I70NAL GERANIUMS for Pot Culture, 

/1 selected from Denny's, Postan’s, Lemoine's, Pearson's &c 
Double and Singl** from fid. to 1*. each ; 15 choice varieties sent 
free for iOs._ . __ _ . _ , ,, , , _ t 


(Established I7t6.) 

CATALOGUE 
NEW ENGLISH AND FRENCH ROSES 

For Spring of lb81, 

DAHLIAS, CLEMATIS, PHLOXES, AND CHOICE 
BEDDING PLANTS, 

Free on application to 

' CRANSTON’S NURSERY ANO SEED CO. (Limited), 

KINO’S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 

HURRY’S 

Plantain and Daisy 
Extractor. 

The moat Bimple invention before the public. 
OVER 2000 SOLD LAST SEASON 

Plantain, Ac., removed without destroying the lawn. 

Carriage free or the Patentee, 4s. 3d. 
and 5e. 3d. 

A- F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge- 

Wholesale Agent, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12, Walbrook, London, E.C.; 
BEALES & CO., Cambridge. 

QUALITY BEFORE QUANTITY. 


free for iOs._* _ » « , i . The Choicest Flou/er Seeds at 6d. per pkt. , post free. 

"DOUQUET DAHLIAS. —All who love Cut a noted Covent Garden strain 25 seed#. 

_D Flower, should gr->w two or three varieties of these. They I 'floro pleno 80 per cent., double, 10 seed*. 

take up but little room grow from two to three feet hieh, and calceolaria saved from a grand stand of exhibition plants, 100 

nroduce hundreds of miniature well-shaped blooms suitable alike j seeds. 


Jjr the drawing-oom. vase or bouquet*; four varlotlcs for 2s , ' cineraria, saved from one of the finest collections ii 
also four large flowering varieties for 2s. Lobelia fulgons. the t lu0 , eci is. 

Cardinal Flower, strong plants, Is. ■ ach.—JOHN OKEKN, lhorpc I Petunia, a splendid strain, takes prise* everywhere 
Nurseries, Norwich. | * - *--- 

-NTOW READY, for immediate dispatch, my 

IN popular collection of bedding plants, vLs., No. 1. conuttnli g 
twelve doxeu good plant* for 10s. 01.; No. 2. six doxen.5i. 6d.. No. 

3 three doxeu. 3s.. consisting of Geraniums. Calceolarias,Verbena-. 

&c. Also now ready c .llection for the greenhouse, at lfis., 5s., and 
U. ; for the window, at 5«., 3.. aud 2*. Cash w.th order. 

J O H IST (TREE 2ST, 

THOBPE, NORWICH. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 


’ fl >re-plono, 30 per cent, ol magnifle-nt double blooms, 50 

Auricula snved from named stage varieties,*55 seeds. 

green edgud, very cos 1 ly. 6 seeds. 

Begonia, tuberous, in choicest mixture. 100 seeds. 

„ Free bell, Piercel, 8chmldtt either sort, 60 seeds, fid. 
Carnation, iront named sorts, 20 seeds. 

,, Tr<*c or Perpetual, very choice. 20 seeds 


for catalogue for 1*81. Before buying elsewhere, try 
WILLIAM CLIBKAN A SON. Altrincham, 

For the finest Geraniums for summer or winter blooming, bedding. 
Aa. Fuchsias. Chrysanthemums, Tuberous Begonias, Heliotrope., 
-rrv Co'eus, and ull soft-wooded plants. 

WILLIAM CLIBILAN * SON, Altrincham. 

For the best exhibition Florist's Flowers, Carnations. Pico toes, 
Finks, Phloxes, Pansies, Dahlias, Pyretbrums, Vicouios, Ac. 

/ ROSES WILLIAM CLIBRAN A HON, Altrincham, 

For choice Herbaceous Plants, hundreds of the fluest sorts. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON. Altrincham. 

F*»» Stove or Greenhouse Plant*, various sixes, the best orna 
D CHOICE menial foliage and floworing varieties at low prices. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON. Altrincham. 

For beautiful spring-flowering plants, Hepatic**. Double and 
Single Primrose*, seedling and nnmed Polynnthu*, Aubrietia*. 
Arabis. and uumerous other good and line vonctie*. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN * SON. Altrincham, 
l\ imitori\ fV * p hirdy climbing plant* In pots, Ivies, Clematis, Wistaria*, 

. (UlllllGUJ, Honeysuckles. Jessamines, Ac. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A PON, Altrincham. 

RD. For Fruit Trees, pyramid or dwarf-trained, of all classes, cheap 

truo to namo, good trees. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A SON, Altrincham, 

For Strawberry Plants ; 60 sorts grown; kept true to name. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN A 80N, Altrincham, 

For the finest strains of Primulas, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Balsams. 
| • Stocks, Asters, Ac. 

P3j1S V WILLIAM CLIBRAN A 80N. Altrincham, 

For Collections of Vegeuble Seeds equal In quality to any offend 
** In this paper, and at much lower prices than those generally 
charged. 

„ The Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham. 

jH jA oUri ■- . ...... ■ —— 

he lawn. NOTICE. 

A LL Seeds and Plants of la. and upwards post 

4s. 3d. XJL free —R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries. Wallington, Surrey. 

OHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins’ strain, 

KJ 7d. per packet. Auricula, Begonia, Carnation, Petunia, Pink, 
, ... Pico tec, 64. per packet. 

t mbndP , e* seventh Year of Distribution. 

8 TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

J. 18seed*. It.; 7 seeds, 6d.. po*t free. Tho seed lias been col 
don EC • leeted from handsome well grown fruit. 

MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., post free 

DLL —Testimonial.—" Mrs. Morris received the Maiden-hair Fern* 

- this morning and was very pleased with them. She encloses 2a. in 

_ TrnTm ^7* stamp* for four to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses.—Heath- 
LNTITY. field, Mandy, Cardiff.”—R. W. BRBDBLL, The Nurseries Wallim,- 
ton. S*irr»v. 

post free. HINERARIA, Covent Garden, per packet, 

2s fid and Is. fid.. or 100 seeds, fid 

plUtU, .00 0 A .VSo E ^ RIA ’ PriZe Strai "' Per PaCket ’ U " 
in the country, PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.—Same 

X strain as I sent out last season, per packet. 2s. fid. and Is. 64 . 
■e 100 »eeds. t, r 05 fcc d, ed., post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, Tho Nurseries, Wal 


STRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.— 

O GRAND NEW COLEUS. First sot, post free,8s. fid. Bijoo, Prin¬ 
cess, Glitter, James Barushaw, Lovely, Juno. Royal Purple, Sent* 
t'on, Prince of Wales, Mrs George Simpson, and two others. Second 
set post free. 2s. fid. Glow, Artist. Kentish Fire. Madame Fry 
Desideratum, Emblem, Diadem. Be-iutv, Duchess of Twck. Exqui¬ 
site. and two others. Mrs. George Simpson, tho most beautiful 


Tree orPerpetual. very choicexu seeas llte an d two others. Mrs. Oeorge Simpson the most beautiful 

•’ j °7* n ‘i d!ln j\ n . 8 w. ™ J flowering variety, scarlet, very eve r >ent out 9d Mcb N £ w FUCHSIAS, post free, 1*. 94 

double, dwarf bablt, M ►veas. j u, s»l«<*tinn 

C,ci^c„. 5 ^ ‘nVVAKl- AGERATDM - - perdoz.10 

Dahlia the new single varieties 4n mixture, 20 seeds. J J Alteniauthera amoeua - - per 100, 5s.. ,. 0 w 

E * el wel*s. a charming Alnme. 60 seeds. Artillery PI*nts - - - - - ° ® 

Mlraulus. Clsj ham’s superb, 100 seed*. Cyclamen. Wiggins’Prise Strain - - perdos. l b 

Oeranluii', tricolor, very costly, 5 seeds. Sensitive Plant** ----- each 0 

gold a>*d bronxe blcolors. 5 seeds. Tropmolum Ball of Fire ... - 

Pentstrmon. saved from the newest named varieties, 100 seeds. 1 resine Lindem ------ perdos. 1 0 

Pans>y *hcw, from the choicest ErgUsh exhibition varletlCT, A ires’neBrllliantisslma - ”, 1 

’ soeds M*-sembryanth* mum ----- per d»a. 0 ; l 

fancr, very beautiful. 60 seeds. Mimulus, splendid dark doable - - - each 0 4 

" Snow Queen new while, seif, constant, 60 seeds. Musk Hamsoni - - - - per dox. u W 

Eu hscholtzla now double white, fine for cutting. 10 seeds. k. W BEEDELL The Nurs eries. Walli ngton Sur rey. 

Cuieoi, OiHE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE ol 

Descriptive uataioguc 1 1 * pattesi. posi QARDBN POTS contains thirteen doxen POT'S, wAVt Ell * 

— - - and SEED PAN4, from 8 in. to 8 in. in diamoter, lnclndlng cr»t • 

OHAS. KILMISTER, F.R.H.S., 

. . _ 11 .1 ox n * Lx and pots up to 10 in. in diameter —-JOHN MATTHEWS, Royal P»i 

Economic Horticultural Depot, North ot, Brighton terios,weston-»uper-Mare 

Orifinal frorri 

PENN STATE 


1 Cyclamen. Wigtir.s noted strain 25 seeds 
I , glg«nteum. mageiflCent blooms, 0 seeds. 
Dahlia the new single varieties in mixture, 20 seeds. 
E'elwei**. a charming Alnme. 60 seeds. 

1 Mlraulus. Cisj ham’s superb, 100 seeds. 

1 Geranium, tricolor, very costly. 5 seeds. 

, gold a**d bronxe bicolors. 6 seeds. 


TMMENSE number and variety of Stove, ( Pi. n rsvmon. saved from the newert namjHl varieties. 1 

X Greenhoute, and Hardy species. lntcndun purchasers of 1 pansy, thew, from tho choicest ErgUsh exhibition 

« rns bofore buying ehewhere should send for our Special List oi soeds ,, , „ . 

t *nr» r.*rn« fRDCV. VPTT bdOtllUl. 60 fPOQS. 

eap Terns. _ Qu ^ n re w whllo, seD, constant, 60 seeds. 

W _ , nmi/rsn ir~ a rN E***hscholtzla new double white, fine for catting. 10' *eed«- 

&. J* BIRKENHEAD, Coleus, from a spltnild c Election, carefully hybridised, 25 seeds 

_ Descriptive Catalogue (74 paires), post fres. 

FERN NURSERY, SALE. MANCHESTER -- 

A LPINE^ FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- OHAS. KILMISTER, F.R.H.S., 

H. DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. fid. . u . , . r. . tj rt _xL Qx 


ier doz. 1 0 

,5s.. .. 0 9 

-each 0 o 
per do*. 1 6 
each 0 6 
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-each 0 4 
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i Othce, 87, Southampton 8treet, Covent 
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NEW FERTILISER. 


ANURE 


Concentrated Essence 
of Plant 


W E have, during past years, refrained from manufacturing any Artificial Fer- 

tllifier for Floriculture or General Gardening purposes, mainly for the reason that the successful com¬ 
position of such an article requires years of experimental trial under a variety of conditions, such a» 
temperature, climate, soil, <fcc. 

The preparations generally offered to the gardening public are commonly made simply to act as stimu¬ 
lants, by which a marvellous activity of growth and bloom can be effected, but which geuerally is of very 
short duration, and often fatal in the end to the real prosperity of the plant. 

Experience has convinced us that, under average conditions ot floral or vegetable growth, true and 
lasting success is best obtained by the use of properly balanced Rant Food ; by means of which soil which 
may have become poor and exhausted shall be fo renovated as to be again generous and fruitful, so as to 
furnish at any time the necessary conditions of fertility, and ensure the vigorous and healthy growth, not 
only of leaves, flowers, and fruit, but ot every part of the plant. These conditions we claim to have effected 
in our EUREKA MANURE, or ESSENCE oF PLANT LIFE, a highly concentrated Manure, adapted for 
every kind of Flower, Fruit, or Vegetable, and useful alike to the Horticulturist and Farmer ; a true friend 
to the Gardener ; and not only a Stimulant, but a Genuine Food for Plants ; p* rftctly efficient, odourUss, and 
economical, and is destined to t.ke the place of all other Manures. 

REPORT OF MR. FRANCIS SUTTON, F.C.S.. Chemist to the Norfolk Chamber 
of Agriculture, &c. 

fCort.) 

'• Norfolk Courtv Lxsoratoby, 

,, „ niviRT 4 mu oriT FUS " November 22 188 1. 

M * GERTLEanJ-I havo acquainted myself by rxper ment and analysis with the entire nature of your EUREKA 
M INURE and l am satiifled that It Is ndmirablv adapted to the mrposes for which you recommend it I have had a long and 
varied experience in the examination ot soils and fertiliser, and their effect*, and may *ay at once that von have earned out 
practl ally the Idea* which I myself would advocate, ana have produced a Coucentrated Manure which is safe, odourle**, and 
adapted to the healthy growth of every variety of plant. (Signed) -FRANCIS SUTTON." 

SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 

Sold in packages, with complete directions for use, 1 lb. Is.; 2 lb. Is. 8d.; 41b. 3s.; 7 lb. 
4 b- 0d.; 14 lb. 7a. 6d.; 28 lb. 12a. bd. Much cheaper by the cwt. 

Wholesale Agents in London Barclay and Son. 95. Furringdon Street ; Corry, Soper, Fowler, and Co., 
18 Finsbury Street; Hurst and Son, 152, Houndsditch; Nutting ana Sons, to, Barbican; Wuite, Nath, oml 
Co., 79, Southwark Street. Retail from 

DANIELS BROS., The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, NORWICH. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMPANULAS. 

For shrubberies, borders, or beds in the flower 
garden, or for rockwork, few plants are more 
suitable than Campanulas, or Bell-flowers as 
they are often called. They are easily grown, 


are of creeping habit. One of the prettiest and 
commonest among these Bell-flowers is the 
Harebell, properly so called, or Blue Bell of 
Scotland, a species common in northern localities 
in Britain, and one which bears elegant blue or 
white flowers on slender wiry stems about 1 ft. 
high. Two other native species—C. latifolia and 


The following is a list of some of the best 
species in cultivation : C. muralis.—A species 
admirably adapted for naturalising on walls 
and rocks. It is seen to best advantage 
when spreading like Ivy up the face of 
rockwork. It is propagated freely from seed 
or by division, and blooms profusely during 



and strikingly effective in summer and autumn. 
Many of them also make useful pot plants for 
indoor decoration, and if sheltered during stormy 
weather in a ceol frame or under a temporary 
covering they will develop themselves better and 
look fresher than when fully exposed in borders. 
Bell-flowers vary much in habit, some bearing 
long spikes of purple, blue, or white flowers, 
from 2 ft. to 6 ft. in height, others forming dwarf 
dense patches but a few inches high, and bearing 
their flowers solitary, or one or two together, 
on short stalks 1 in. or 2 in. above a carpet of 
fresh foliage ; while at least one or two species 

Digitized by Google 
w. ° 


C. Trachelium—make stately and effective bor¬ 
der plants, growing as they do from 2 ft. to 6 ft. 
in height. C. pyramid&lis is a tall and strikingly 
effective plant for the back of an herbaceous 
border, or even as a decorative plant in pots. It 
thrives best in a shaded position, and bears large 
blue or white flowers on stems 5 ft. or 6 it. 
high. It lasts from six to eight weeks in flower, 
and is sometimes grown in country disticts under 
the name of the “Chimney Campanula.” C. 
fragilis, C. hederacea, and one or two other 
dwarf species form elegant plants [for window 
baskets or brackets. 


the summer months, bearing pale violet-blie 
flowers. C. nobilis.—A fine large flowered 
species, growing 18 in. to 2 ft. in height, and 
bearing large reddish or white flowers, crowded 
towards the ends of the branchlets. Flowers 
drooping, bell-shaped, smooth outside and hairy 
within. C. hederacea.—A small and very grace¬ 
ful species, with slender creeping branchlets, 
bearing faint bluish-purple flowers on slender 
stalks, nearly erect when fully open, though 
drooping when in bud. In a moist [position in 
either rockery or hardy Fernery, or as a basket 
plant, this is effetive.c It is propagated by 
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division, and requires an abundant supply of 
moisture when growing. C. latifolia.—A tall 
growing and effective species, bearing blue I 
flowers. There is also a white-flowered variety. 
C. pyramidalis is easily propagated either by 
means of seed or division, and when well grown 
it is one of the finest of hardy or half-hardy j 
decorative plants. It is admirably adapted for 
the decoration of apartments during the summer 
months. It grows freely in a compost of turfy 
loam, well rotted manure,and coarse grit or sand, 
requiring an abundant supply of water at the 
root. C. rotundifolia.—A well-known native 
plant, well worth cultivating for the pretty effect 
produced by its numerous blue flowers. Clumps 
of this look very nice established on warm sandy 
shelving banks and borders, where it blooms 
freely throughout the summer. C. ccespitosa.— 
This is one of the prettiest little species we have, 
bearing drooping blue or white flowers on 
slender wiry stems, 4 in. to 6 in. high. It makes 
an effective pot plant, blooming in June and 
July. C. carpatica.—A dwarf, but effective 
kind, introduced into our gardens a century ago 
from the Carpathian Alps. Its large and hand¬ 
some blue flowers are arranged in loose panicles, 
on stalks 12 in. to 15 in. high. It sports into 
two distinct varieties, one having pure white 
flowers (C. c. alba), 
the other light blue and 
white (C. o. bicolor). 

It may be easily natural¬ 
ised in any good garden 
soil. C. fragilis. — A 
dwarf free blooming 
Bpecies, well adapted for 
culture in light, warm, 
well drained soils. It 
bears loose clusters of 
pale blue, broadly bell¬ 
shaped flowers, and 
makes a nice pot or bas¬ 
ket plant, flowering in 
July. C. fragilis hirsuta 
is a variety of this covered 
with long whitish hairs. 

C. grand is.—A distinct 
early summer-flowering 
variety having pale 
violet - blue flowers, 
broadly bell-shaped in 
form. It is easily propa¬ 
gated, either by division 
or from seed, and is well 
adapted for herbaceous 
borders or margins of 
shrubberies. C. speciosa. 

—This varies in height 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. ; 
flowers deep blue, pur¬ 
ple, or rosy-purple in 
largo clustered heads, 
produced during the 
summer months. It soon 
establishes itself from 
seed sown in ordinary 
soil. C. Trachelium.—A 
vigorous erect grower, 

3 ft. to 4 ft. high, with coarse Nettle-like leaves and 
tall leaf)' spikes of purple-violet flowers. There 
are three varieties of this plant in cultivation, 
viz., Double White, Single White, and Double 
Purple, all effective for borders. C. turbinata. 
—Tins very dwarf-growiDg species grows from 
3 in. to 0 in. high, aud bears large and handsome 
flowers of a deep purple colour, and nearly 2 in. 
across. It is an effective species for pot culture. 
It is readily multiplied by division, or from seed 
sown in sandy earth C. Wanneri.—A handsome 
ami distinct species, 6 in. to 1 ft. high, produc¬ 
ing its showy, drooping bell-shaped flowers in 
May and June. It is at present rare, but 
extremely effective, bearing numerous dark blue 
flowers. 

As regards cultivation, Campanulas are in no 
way difficult, and they are remarkably free from 
most of the pests that frequent other kinds of 
plants. C. pyramidalis (blue and white), C. 
Hendcrsoni, C. Medium (including the varieties 
of Calycanthema), and C. grandiflora grow from 
2 ft. to 4 ft. high when well treated, and might 
lie useful for greenhouse decoration, while on 
the front of stages or in hanging baskets might 
V»e placed such sorts as C. Barrelieri, C. fragilis, 
C. garganica, C. muralis, and C. turbinata. For 
tde herbaceous border and rockery Campanulas 
are indispensable, but it is important that they 
be supplied with good rich soil and plenty of 


drainage. A rockery for such plants as these 
must not be a mere heap of earth with a few 
stones laid on the surface ; it must consist of 
plenty of stone, crocks, or rough gravel mixed 
with the soil, which ought not to be useless 
rubbish, but of such a quality as will maintain 
plants in good health and vigour. Damp about 
the necks of Campanulas is about the only thing 
that requires to be guarded against. As to pro¬ 
pagation, they are easiest raised from seed, 
which should be sown in pots well guarded from 
slugs and snails. In the case of particular 
varieties the stems and roots must be used for 
the purposes of propagation, or they may be 
divided in spring. 

The following selection will be found suitable 
for rockeries, however small, for borders, or for 
pot culture, viz., C. Allioni, csespitosa, fragilis, 
garganica, Haylodgensis, hederacea, isophylla, 
i. alba, pulla, pumila, p. alba, Raineri, 
rhomboidea flore - pleno, rotundifolia, r. 
alba, Sraithi, turbinata Dicksoni, and Wald- 
steiniana. For large rock gardens, in addition 
tothose j ust named, we would recommend C. 
aggregata, alliarimfolia, alpina, betonicoefolia, 
bononiensis, carpatica, c. alba, elegans, grandis, 
grandiflora, Hendersoni, H. alba, Hosti, longi- 
flora, nitida, Portenschlagianda, rubra, soldane- 



Two spatheil Arum Lily. 


lreiflora, tenella, turbinata macrocarpa, urticae- 
folia tl -pi., Van Houttei, and Wanneri These 
should be placed where they are not likely to 
get over-p’.n with other strong-growing plants. 
Of tall-growing and vigorous sorts suitable for 
borders or the wild garden I would select C. 
celtidifolia, grandis, glomerata fl--pi., lactiflora, 
latifolia, macrantha, m. alba, persicifolia (singled 
and double), pyramidalis, p. alba, and sarmatica. 
Of annual aud biennial species useful for borders 
aud the flower garden, the following will be 
found to be suitable, viz., C. Lorei, macrostyla, 
Medium, M. calycanthema, pentagonia, Specu¬ 
lum, and thyrsoidea. 


Double-flowered Arums.—I this week 
saw what in gardening parlance would probably 
be termed a “sport," w'hich I thought worthy 
of recording in your columns, as I have never 
heard or read of any similar occurrence. It was 
a double Arum Lily, or something much akin 
to it. There appeared to be aii attempt at 
flower formation, then a slight pause before the 
true flower appea ed. The lower petal was 
true to shape and colour, but without any 
stamens.—T. V. [Such “ sports M are notun- 
common in the Arum. The flowers are some¬ 
times produced in the manner shown in the 
annexed illustration, which was prepared from 
a plant sent to us some time ago ] 


Adonis vernalls.— It is strange that this 
fine, old, and perfectly hardy plant, with its 
brilliant tufts of Anemone-like flowers and 
beautiful foliage, is not more generally cultivated 
than it is. I have a fine plant of it which has 
been undisturbed for some six or eight years, 
and which has produced some three dozen 
blooms that on a bright sunny day are quite 
dazzling.—J. W. 

Funkias as Edging 1 Plants.— The bold 
and striking foliage of some of the strongest 
plain-leaved section of Funkias renders them 
very effective as edging plants for large beds, 
while the several kinds that have variegated 
foliage, such as F. u^dulata medio-variegata, 
make fine beds or masses, or are suitable for 
edgings in smaller arrangements. As flowering 
plants, too, they ought not to be disregarded, 
and as pot plants they may be usefully em¬ 
ployed during the early part of the year. They 
are not fastidious as to Boil ; on the contrary, 
they will grow well in almost any kind of 
material. Funkias constitute a class of plants 
that are calculated to reduce the demand for 
tender exotics that require the protection of 
glass for nine months of the year, and they are 
equally effective.—O. 


NOTES ON BORDER FLOWERS. 

Anemones.— Some patches of these 
planted somewhat late in ‘.he open border are 
now blooming freely. The roots had been kept 
for something like three years in a dry state, 
and yet there are but few'failures. The flowers 
are rather small because planted late, but a 
mulching with a little good manure and some 
liquid manure water in a rather weak form is 
increasing the size of the blooms and their bri’- 
liancy of colouring. A few of the best varieties 
are being marked for more select treatment 
next year. They will be carefully lifted in the 
autumn, and planted in well prepared beds 
much earlier than this season. A good bed of 
Anemones might be planted to flower in May' 
and June, and the rows made sufficiently wide 
to admit of Asters being placed between them. 
In this way a good useful bed for cutting from 
for the season might be secured. 

Campanulas.— Some of the dwarf grow¬ 
ing species, such as C. garganica, pumila, tur¬ 
binata, and Bairellieri, are now coming into 
bloom. They are all in pots in a compost made 
up of the siftings of mortar-rubbish, leaf-mould, 
and loam, in which they do well. Some of the 
varieties of C. turbinata are well worth atten¬ 
tion ; they have a dwarf, tufted growth and 
large and handsome erect bell-shaped flowers. 
Of the large-growing herbaceous Campanulas, 
C. persicifolia and its white variety, which is 
known as coronata, and C. Van Houttei, a sum¬ 
mer flowering plant with handsome purple- 
blue flowers, well deserve attention. In some 
old-fashioned gardens C. carpatica and C. car- 
patica alba are used as edgings aud ribbon lines, 
and with considerable effect. 

Echeverias.— Old plants of Echeveria se- 
cunda glauca and E. metallica, kept over from 
last summer in pots, are now blooming freely. 
Pachyphytum roseum also deserves mention. 
Ic requires a considerable amount of frost to kill 
the latter in a greenhouse if the soil be kept 
dry during winter. They are now furnishing 
charming drooping spikes of brightly coloured 
flowers. The Pachyphytum can be easily pro¬ 
pagated by laying a few' of the fleshy leaves on 
the surface of the soil in which the plants are 
growing. The more delicate P. bracteosum 
can also be propagated in the same way, but 
not with so much certainty. 

Foxgloves. —Well established plants of 
these are now growing freely, and will require 
to be tied to stakes as a security against wind 
waving. A good soaking with w'ater should be 
occasionally given, as the thick layers of leaves 
prevent any rain from getting to the roots. 
Some seed Bhould be sown without delay to fur¬ 
nish a batch of plants for next season. 

Pentstemons.— To get a good bloom early 
in the summer, some plants raised from seed 
early in the spring of last year, and which 
bloomed in the autumn, should be kept through 
the winter. Such plants have grow n in a large 
bush-like size, and are commencing to throw up 
their tiow’er-stems. Young plants raised from 
seed sown in August of last year or early this 
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feft M«ig»ld. Pa».i^ Dahlias, habit] and ^WiaTlarge^ fl^we™*’with 

Hollyhocks, Mimulus, Ac., these w.ll give a lot I mauve-coloufed eyis, are the chief kinds nsed, 
of bloom and make a garden very gay Of and it is satisfactory to find that by crossing 
plants to stand the winter, Ant.rrh.nnms, Pent- the , e tw0 kindsinteVmediate varieties have beeS 
Sweet Williams Canterbury Bells, raised, which possess a better habit of growth 
Wallflowers, Honesty, and many than that of the parents, and by again dossing 
similar things may be sown at once. Of tender the , e with N- ^ ilis the reau f t ; 9 S d habit * 
plants. Pelargoniums m various colours, Cal- l. r g e flowers, and fine blue, white, and mauve 
ceolanas, Petunias, Ageratums, Verbenas, Ac., colours. They are Urgely powa in the Pine- 

^‘ V , e , * bnllla, “ Sh0W ° f colour '- D - apple Nurseryf Edgware Road, London. 

4910.— Tulips and Asters.— If the 
I ground be good enough to carry the Asters after 
i Tulips, no harm will be done to the Tulip bulbs, 

provided they have ripened or the leaves are CUT FLOWERS IN JUNE, 

not materially injured in the planting of the Flowers are so plentiful and so various in 
Asters. These latter, however, like deep, rich colour throughout June, thatitisdifficult to know 
soil, and good flowers can hardly be looked where to stop in making a list of those most 
for when so planted as if the bed was dug and suitable for decorative purposes. For bold 
manured specially to receive the plants. If the effects, Rhododendrons in shades of crimson, 
soil be fairly loose, then plant as it is, but if pink, and white are unequalled ; but they are 
hard it will be advisable to fork lightly between only to be used below the line of sight. Irises, 

of various shades of 

purple, blue, mauve, 
yellow, and white, have 

of flowers that nothing 
.. . , . else can match. Pyre- 

arau as a vase p an . thrums are particularly 

useful for groupings 

the Tulips first. It is important that Asters which are to be viewed under artificial light, 
should get a good start when first planted, for since their colours look even better then, if it 
should the plants be but weakly, then only be possible, than by daylight. The White 
small flowers will result. The Asters need more Broom is exceedingly pretty for the tops of tall 
consideration than the Tulip roots.—A. D. vases, provided it be used sparingly. Blue — 
_____ Cornflower, Gentianella, Iris, Myosotis, Nemo- 

?hila, Pansy. Purple— Anemone, Heliotrope, 
iris, Pansy, Phlox, Sweet Pea, Verbena. Mauve 
—Heath, Iris, Pansy, Wistaria. Pink — 

Azalea, Begonia, Bouvardia, Carnation, Fancy 
Pelargonium, Fuchsia, Heath, Hydrangea. 
Oleander, Phlox, Pvrethrum, Rhodanthe, 

Rhododendron, Rose, Sweet Pea, Verbena, 
Sonal Pelargonium. Crimson— Azalea, Bou- 


Sowing Polyanthus Seed. 


Sowing Polyanthus Seed —I observe 
that at page 125 a correspondent advises that 
Polyanthus seed should be sown in the open 
ground in both spring and summer in preference 
to sowing under glass. Practice in even such 
simple things as this considerably varies, as I 
should not now think of Bowing any such seeds 
in the open ground at any time of the year, and 
only those favoured with the best of soil should 
follow “ W. D.’s” advice. In past years when I 
have committed Polyanthus seed to the open 
ground I have got but the smallest portion to 
germinate,even though all needful attention was 
given, and now I always sow under glass to make 
a plant sure. I always sow the seeds in shallow 
pans as soon as ripe, keeping the pans in a green- 
house or frame but slightly shaded. In this 
way every sound seed germinates quickly, and 
by the middle of September havemyriadsof strong 
seedlings to prick out into good soil and some¬ 
what thickly to stand the winter ; they soon get 
well rooted and make fairly strong plants, as 
growth continues for two months after being put 
out. Many of these will bloom in the following 
spring. With anything extra choice I prick the 
plants out in frames and keep them so housed 
all the winter thus under glass ; except in very 
hard weather the plants grow all the winter 
and are very strong indeed in the spring. These 
are planted out into beds in the spring, and the 
larger portion flower freely. The second year 
these seedlings make wonderful heads of bloom 
and are beautiful indeed. By sowing in the 
summer one has the advantage of saving half a 
year or more, of having the seed fresh and full 
of germinating powor ; still further, it is not so 
busy a season as is the spring, and the time need¬ 
ful for pricking the plants out can be better 
spared. Under no circumstances need the 
plants be drawn, as ample air can be given at 
that time of the year.—A. D. 

Thrift as an Edging.— Where Box does 
not succeed, this old garden favourite makes a 
neat and compact edging with a minimum 
amount of labour. It will grow in any soil, in¬ 
creases readily by division of the roots, and at 
this season, when covered with pretty heads 
of bloom, it adds greatly to the effect of a gar- 


Houbg and Window Gardening, 


Marantas in Vases.— For vases in a 
moist warm fernery or sunless conservatory, 
Mara ntas are admirably adapted. They grow 
rapidly in a mixture of peat, turfy loam, and 
charcoal, when well supplied with water over¬ 
head and at 'he roots When grown in pots 
many of the kinds make fine plants for room 
decoration, but they must not be subjected co a 
dry temperature for any length of time. 

livision of the 


Marantas are easily increased by 
roots, and the leaves require to be often sponged 


to keep them clear of insects. 

Plants for Window Boxes.— The 
following succeed well with me in an eastern 
~ >er, crimson 

'ery effecti' ,, 

Stonecrop (Sedum acre), Rhodeola rosea, a very 
_ 1 ’ mcculent plant which 

ip clean and fresh every spring. ~ ' ‘ 


aspect : Canary Creep* 
flowered Daisies (now v 


i and white- 
ive), common 


pretty glaucous-leaved si 
comes up clean and fresh every spring. Scarlet 
and yellow-flowered Tropteolums are filso very 
showy, and the foliage is always of a bright 
green tint. Cobrea scandens, planted out a 
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Four jjest Window Plante.— If your pro¬ 
viso does not exclude Ivy-leaf Geraniums, we should pre¬ 
fer one of these for a window plant, especially if a good 
double kind and trained flatwise. Then a Petunia, al¬ 
though not having specially handsome foliage, has beau¬ 
tiful flowers, and bloorasfor a very long period. Another 
capital plant is the Begonia of the tuberous section, a 
rich scarlet-flowered kind, is a superb window plant. 
The white or yellow French Marguerite makes a handsome 
window plant, and lias elegant flowers and foliage. — 
A. D. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — June 6 to 11. 

Potting EupatoriumB and Bouvardias raised from ent- 
tin 's; also Mignonette and Double Petunias. Propa¬ 
gating Poinaettias. Tying In young shoots of Stephanotis 
and AUamanda. Watering late Vinery border with 
manure water. Potting Garibaldi Strawberry for autumn 
fruiting. Layering a few early runners of Keen’s 
Seedling and Perpetual Pine Strawberries for early 
forcing. Trenching ground for Strawberries. Mulching 
Peach borders with decayed manure. Tying in young 
■hoots of Peaches, Ac.; dusting Peaches outside with 
Tobacco powder to kill green fly, Ac. Tying and stopping 
Cucumbers. Hoeing between all growing crops, and 
•taking Scarlet Runners. Digging out Celery trenches. 
Planting Self-protecting Broccoli Weeding and thinning 
out crops of Parsnips, Beet, and Carrots. Sowing a batch 
of Rosette Cole wort. Little Pixie Cabbage, Green Cos, 
and Wheeler’s Tom Thumb Lettuce. Thinning out beds 
of Carrots, Onions, Beets, and Parsnips. Clearing 
g> ound of Spinach. Planting out more Lettuces between 
Celery trenches. Hoeing and cleaning Asparagus beds, 
and sowing Mustard and Cress. 

Flower Garden. 

The work of planting flower beds and borders 
being now generally completed, increased at¬ 
tention must be given to ordinary routine work 
that may have fallen into arrear daring the last 
few weeks. Lawns, if dry weather again sets 
in, must not be too closely cat; for if done 
with a machine set close enough to leave it as 
short as a carpet, the Grass will burn up at the 
root much more quickly than if lightly mown 
with a scy the, so as to take off the flower heads, 
bat leave as much of the carpet Grass as pos¬ 
sible. Edgings should be clipped, and walks 
weeded ana rolled down firmly. 

Hedges or evergreen screens may now be cut 
or clipped, for if done early they soon make 
sufficient growth to look fresh and green again ; 
but if left until the wood gets hard and ripe, a 
brown rustv look is the result, as young 
growths will not push until the following 
spring. Ivy, either on buildings or used as a 
carpet, will now be growing rapidly, and should 
be cut in pretty olosely, so that it may become 
oovered with fresh green foliage at once, as it 
is only when catting is pat on too long that it 
fails to maintain its position as the best ever¬ 
green screen or carpet that can be had. Large 
rustic flower-baskets covered with Ivy form 
pretty objects in recesses of shrubberies or on 
the lawn ; and when the Ivy gets established it 
only needs cutting frequently to keep it in good 
condition as long as may be desired. 

All kinds of evergreen trees and shrubs which 
were injured by the late severe winter are now 
Bhedding their leaves more freely than usual; 
in fact, many that in ordinary years maintain a 
thoroughly evergreen character are this season 
like deciduous trees, owing to their having shed 
their old leaves before new ones have been pro¬ 
duced. The Cork Tree (Quercus Suber), 
Magnolia grandiflora, and similar subjects are 
now pushing out new g owths, therefore any 
dead portions to be found on them may be cut 
neatly off. Where the planting of Hollies and 
similar trees was deferred, it may, with atten¬ 
tion to watering and mulching, be safely done 
now, when the roots are active. It will now be 
absolutely necessary to water Rhododendrons in 
order to keep the yonng growth from suffering, 
to say nothing of prolonging the floral display. 
At present they are the brightest ornaments of 
oar parks and woodland walks, the brilliant 
crimson varieties being very effective contrasted 
with bright orange and yellow Ghent Azaleas 
that are just now exceptionally full of bloom ; 
scarcely, indeed, at any other time of the year 
is there so great a variety of shrubs in flower at 
one time as now. Thorns of several colours, 
Laburnums of the brightest golden-yellow, the 
Guelder Rose, with its pure white clusters of 
blossoms, Bird Cherries, Deutzias, &c. —these 
and others are all in great beauty. 

If not already done, the planting of large- 
leaved sub-tropical plants may now be com¬ 
pleted, provided they have bean gradually 
hardened off. Caster-oil plants, tno Giant 
Hemp, and similar tall growing kinds need 


good strong stakes, to which they must be 
firmly tied as growth proceeds, as they are very 
easily broken by rough winds. Tie a soft piece 
of bast matting firmly round the stake, and 
then loosely round the plant, so that the stem 
may have room to expand without being cat or 
chafed when fully grown. As the dry weather 
necessitates frequent watering of small plants 
until they get established, surface-stirring will 
be very beneficial to prevent the surface 
becoming baked, and cracked, bo as to exclude 
air from the roots. Water effectually, so as to 
moisten the soil thoroughly as deep as the 
lowest roots, until the plants will bear sunshine 
without flagging, and afterwards keep a loose 
friable surface ; and so long as there is moisture 
in the Boil the plants will be better without any 
surface waterings. 

Look well to spring-flowering plants laid in in 
the reserve garden, for if not kept well supplied 
with moisture the cuttings on them will not oe 
fit for propagating purposes until the season is 
too far advanced for them to do much good. 
Sow seedB of Myosotis dissitiflora in a cool 
shaded position ; also Pansies ^nd Primroses. 
The young seedlings will make good plants for 
mixed beds in the spring flower garden. Stake 
and mulch Sweet Peas. Train Convolvulus 
major, Tropaeolums and other creepers. The com¬ 
mon Hop makes an excellent climber for covering 
tall arches or unsightly objects of any kind ; if tied 
up to the desired height at first it looks best, 
allowed afterwards to grow naturally. Roses 
will now need copious supplies of liquid manure; 
also mulching with partially decayed manure 
over the roots if abundance of bloom is desired. 


Gladioli. —Beds of these must have a good 
watering about once a week ; a mnlchingof rot¬ 
ten manure serves the twofold purpose of sup¬ 
plying nourishment and preventing evaporation. 
The spikes of the earliest flowering varieties 
will soon be appearing. Sticks must be in 
readiness to place to them at once, as they 
easily suffer injury from high winds. Seedlings 
in pots must not be neglected ; it is a good plan 
to plunge the pots nearly to the rim in any 
light material, such as leaf-mould or* Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse. Let the plants be fully exposed to 
the sob, and they require no further attention 
than to be well supplied with water at the 
root. 


Dahlias. —No time should now be lost in 
getting the plants out. Of course they most 
have been well inured to the atmosphere by 
being fully exposed night and day. It is the 
best plan in such a dry season as this to plant 
so that a shallow depression is left around each 
plant; any water that is supplied settles round 
the stem, and it should be retained by having a 
mulching applied of very rotten manure. 

Phloxes in Pots. —During such hot dry 
weather as we have lately experienced this class 
of plants has required plenty of water. The 
flower-buds of the early section can now be 
seen, and they will suffer if they are not freely 
watered. Liquid manure should be given three 
times a week, and the spikes should be secured 
to sticks. 

Pinks.— In a week or so the first flowers 
will open, and the careful cultivator must now 
attend to the flowers and opening buds each 
day. A strip of matting or stout linen thread 
should be used to tie the pods when they are 
likely to burst. Water between the rows, ap¬ 
plying it from the rose of a watering-pot. It is 
quite necessary to water round the beds to pre¬ 
vent dust from settling on the flowers ; and the 
moiater atmosphere caused thereby promotes 
healthy growth. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse Plants.— The earliest batch 
of Ixias and Sparaxis should now be kept drier 
at the root than hitherto, but retain the foliage 
in health as long as possible, to assist in giving 
Bubstance to the bulbs, which thus treated wifi 
flower freely for many years in succession. Sow 
succession crops of Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
Celosias. An early sowing of herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias should now be made on very sandy soil 
under a hand-glass in a shady corner outside. The 
seed of this plant should be sown on the surface 
without any covering, but it will be necessary 
to keep the hand-glaB8 heavily shaded till ger¬ 
mination takes place. Pot on all spare bedding 
plants, especially white, pink, and scarlet 
Pelargoniums ; and a good stock of Heliotrope 


should now be got forward for autumn and win¬ 
ter flowering. Forcing Pinks that were struck 
early must not receive a check from any cause ; 
avoid coddling them under glass a moment 
longer than necessary to establish them in their 
pots. Late Fuchsias must now be heavily 
shaded to keep them from showing flower, as if 
allowed to get woody, it is difficult to keep them 
in free growth. Large plants of these that may 
soon be going out of flower should be cut well 
back and placed outdoors in a shady position 
and be well syringed, when they will break 
strongly and flower again freely, with the 
assistance of a little liquid manure. All kinds 
of permanent creepers in this house and the 
conservatory mast now be kept well watered. 
Any kinds subject to red spicier, Buch as Man- 
devilla suaveolens, will be much benefited by 
applications of clear soot water, and the spider 
will be kept in check as effectually by this 
means as with the syringe. 

Ferns. —Many of the choicest hardy kinds 
of these will now be in a fit condition to be 
useful for decorative work in cool and shady 
parts of the conservatory, for which they are 
quite as well adapted as exotic sorts, and have 
an advantage over the latter in being deciduous, 
so that should their fronds get damaged the 
plants suffer less than the evergreen kinds. In 
whatever position they occupy as much moisture 
should be maintained around them as possible, 
and anything approaching dryness at the root 
must be carefully guarded against. Small plants 
of any of the hardy kinds that are required for 
specimens should be potted on to keep them in 
free growth, as if once allowed to receive a 
check it is difficult to get them to move again 
freely, especially if they are deciduous kinds. 

Vegetables. 

If drought' sets in it will be absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to keep seed plots cf Broccoli, Cauli¬ 
flower, Celery, Kale, Savoy, Colewort, and Let¬ 
tuce well watered, and also the same kinds of 
plants that have been pricked out. A good soak¬ 
ing twice a week will do far more good than 
daily dribblets. Plant out any or all kinds of 
these as ground becomes vacant, and by plant¬ 
ing them in shallow drills, watering will he 
more conveniently and effectively done than iz 
otherwise would be. As a matter of course, 
dull showery weather 1 b best for all transplant¬ 
ing operations, but by waiting longer for ibis 
there is danger of losing the best part of the 
growing season; and so when an opportunity 
is presented, and the plants ready, get them 
out irrespective of weather. 

Celery is one of the more important crops 
requiring present attention ; a check in growth 
of any kind conduces to premature seeding; 
hence, plant out before the roots have become 
matted together, and whilst each plant will lift 
with its own roots entire. When planting re¬ 
move any side shoots that may be forming, but 
the cutting off a portion of the head of the 
plant, as practised by some, should be 
avoided. 

Thin out French Beans ; the stronger growers, 
such as Canadian Wonder, should not be less 
than 1 ft. apart, and the dwarfer kinds from 
6 in. to 9 in. Sow again for succession, and 
also Scarlet Runners ; crops of the latter that 
are a couple of feet high may have the points 
pinched out, an operation which will cause the 
earlier formation of pods, and a branching 
habit of plant. Mulch the rowB thickly with 
stable litter, or, failing that, lawn mowings, 
and when praticable water liberally. 

Another sowing of Peas should also be made, 
and Broad Beans also if in request in the 
autumn. Make another sowing of Cauliflowers, 
the plants from which will give supplies ; till 
the earlier Broccoli turns in. From June sow¬ 
ings we have occasionally had fine heads till 
the new year—of course, by lifting and afford¬ 
ing the plants shelter as soon as the heads are 
of a usable size. Snow’s and Veitch’s Self-pro¬ 
tecting Broccoli are among the more certain 
early winter kinds, and a small plot of each 
should be got out to meet and succeed the 
Cauliflowers. Other important winter green 
crops that should have early attention aB regainl 
to planting out are Cottager’s Kale and Curled 
Scotch Kale. 

Through scarcity of ground, we are obliged 
to plant these between the rows of Potatoes, 
the haulm of which it is occasionally necessary 
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to lay together, to prevent its overlapping and 
injnring the plants; no such double cropping 
should, however, be attempted unless the rows 
of Potatoes are 3 ft. apart. 

Complete the thinning out of Onions, Leeks, 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Beetroot, then deeply 
hoe between the rows, and afterwards, if the 
land be poor, give a dressing of either soot, 
wood-ashes, nitrate of soda, or guano, and an 
improvement will be visible after the first rain. 
The tardy growth made by Asparagus this sea¬ 
son is remarkable, and is doubtless attributable 
to want of rain, as those who have the means 
of irrigation will soon find by putting the same 
into force. Lacking this, keep the surface stirred 
to prevent the soil from cracking, and to allow 
the more ready appropriation of moisture when 
the rain does come. Look over the plots daily 
for the purpose of cutting all that are ready be¬ 
fore the heads begin to expand. After this 
date none should be cut from plants that are 
intended for forcing next year ; and, as a 
general rule, cutting should be discontinued the 
moment there is a full supply of Peas to take 
its place. Plant out Tomatoes, Capsicums, 
Ridge Cucumbers, and Vegetable Marrows. 
Clip Box edgings, maintain neatness, and at the 
same time benefit the crops by the use of hoes 
on every opportunity. 

Cucumbers. —Where the supply of sum¬ 
mer Cucumbers is obtained from pits and frames 
a stock of young plants of some free hardy kind 
should be kept on hand for planting after 
Potatoes and other forced vegetables. A steady 
bottom-heat is essential to rapid production, and 
if this has left the bed a trench may be taken 
out along the centre, and well filled with fresh 
fermenting material for giving the plants a start. 
Good friable loam, with a little leaf-mould and 
old lime rubble, will produce healthy fruitful 
growths, which will require frequent stopping 
and thinning to prevent them from becoming 
crowded, as few plants so quickly resent neglect 
as the CucumSer. Light cropping is an 
important point, and if clean, straight fruit is 

E od, the most promising may bs turned into 
■MM soon as they are properly impregnated, 
air early and freely on fine mornings, and 
■hnlup about 3 p.m., with moisture through 
ttj» ■gunge, an occasional watering overhead 
wM Water at a temperature of 80°, and dilated 
Sufi pnoe or twice a week when in full bear¬ 
ing. Plants that have been some time in bearing 
may be renovated for a fresh start by the entire 
removal of the fruit and a portion of the old 
leaves, followed by a top-dressing of compost as 
recommended above. It may be necessary to 
add fresh fermenting material to the linings, 
and to throw a little slight shading over the 
lights for a few hours during bright sunshine, 
until new growths and roots begin to emanate 
from the joints that have been pegged down to 
the new soil. When this takes place the usual 
treatment may be resumed. Where two or 
three frames are in work, a few lights only 
should be operated upon at one time. Plants 
in houses representing a larger breadth of 
foliage to the sun will take immense quantities 
of stimulating food and good syringing twice a 
day. Old plants are almost certain to be more 
or less infested with spider, and when this is the 
case it is perhaps the most economical, and 
certainly the most satisfactory, way to get rid of 
them and make a fresh start with maiden plants, 
which grow rapidly, produce finer fruit, and 
present a more pleasing appearance. 


Best Soarer of Birds.— The best plan 
to scare birds $from fruit trees is to induce 
a small terrier dog to drive them out. On sending 
it among the Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
the birds fly out in a few minutes. Where 
fruit-trees are surrounded by plantations, birds 
soon become accustomed to any amount of 
clapping, &c., and even firing off a gun will 
not frighten them if done too often; whereas 
a dog, scampering among the bushes, alarms 
them at once; and a dog soon knows what it 
has to do. and takes a delight in driving out 
the intruders. Of course, where fowls are in 
the’way, a dog requires a little training to keep 
it from running after them; but a little 
checking will soon obviate that. A cat is very 
useful, too, in a garden ; but a cat likes to sit 
and watch for her game, and would not notice 
blackbirds and thrushes, which are the two 
greatest destroyers of fruit,—W. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Poinsettias. — I do not know any winter- 
flowering plant that I could better recommend 
to large and small growers alike who possess a 
plant stove or even a warm greenhouse than 
the Poinsettia. The speediest way of propa- 

? ;ation is by cuttings made of the young snoots, 
t is not desirable to have the plants too tall, 
and consequently cuttings should not be put in 
before June, from which date sucessional 
batches may be struck every three or four 
weeks till October. This will ensure a stock of 

E lants suitable for decorative purposes, of 
eights from 3 ft. to 6 in., and all will continue 
to flower from November till April. In striking 
the cuttings the great point is to take care of 
the tender foliage till roots are formed, after 
which the plants are safe. For the purpose of 
striking Poinsettias, I have a small glass frame, 
about 2 ft. square, placed inside the house in 
which the plants are grown. It is set on a bed 
of sand, where the bottom-heat is about 80° and 
is filled with small 3-in. pots, containing a light, 
sandy compost, when a batch of cuttings is to 
be taken otf, and they are made and dibbled in, 
one in a pot, straight off, and the frame shut 
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down close, or nearly so, till they are rooted, 
which takes about a fortnight. I take the 
cuttings off at the third joint, where the wood 
is soft and tender, and they root without fail— 
never a cutting damps off. The close, moist 
frame and tolerably high top and bottom-heat 
keep the leaves fresh ; m fact', they never cease 
growing, and roots are soon formed. When they 
are fairly struck, more and more air is given, 
till in a week or so the plants are lifted out of 
the frame, and, after standing for a few days on 
the bed of the house, in order to harden 
them off a little, they are potted in their 
flowering pots at once. For single plants, 
5-in. pots are used, and when several plants 
are put together, the pots are a little 
larger. This is for the eartiest plants., struck 
now, and which make from 3 ft. to 4 ft. of 
growth; for the later-struck plants smaller 
sizes are used, till I get to 3-in. and 4-in. for 
small single plants, whitk flower when only a 
few inches nigh. The best compost for the 
Poinsettia it a mixture of light, fibry loam, 
leaf-mould, sand, and a little well-rotted 
manure. The whole should be rather light, for 
the roots do not take kindly to a heavy soil. 
After the plants are potted from their entting 
pots, they should be grown in a night tempera¬ 
ture of 75° and a day temperature of 86°, 
varying according to the weather, and they 


should be shaded from strong sunshine. If 
practicable, it is better to give them a pit or part 
of one to themselves during the season of 
growth ; hut if the stove or greenhouse only he 
available for the purpose, they must be placed 
where they will receive plenty of light and air. 
The fault of the Poineettia is that it is apt 
to lose its foliage if not cared for, and then half 
its beauty is gone. Provided the pots have been 
well drained—an important matter—water, of 
the temperature of the house, should be applied 
freely to the roots during the growing season; 
hut as winter approaches a little discrimination 
is necessary to avoid making the soil sour by 
giving too much. In order to develop the 
braots (flowers) properly, the plants must have a 
tolerably high temperature throughout the win¬ 
ter, say from 65° at night to 75° by day, except 
when the weather is very severe, when the nignt 
temperature may he lowered 4° or 6°. Alter 
the crowns are fully developed the plants may 
safely be transferred to a cooler house, hut not 
to a cold greenhouse, to harden them a little, 
after which they will endure the temperature 
of rooms for a long while,"either in a cut Btate 
or in pots.—C. 

Tea Plants. —It seems somewhat strange 
considering the great m 
terest attached to the 
Tea plant, that it should 
be so seldom seen in 
our conservatory borders 
or beds; for, apart front 
the uses to which its 
leaves are put, its glossy 
foliage, sturdy nabit, 
and pretty white flowers 
with yellow stamens 
ought to ensure more 
attention than it at 
present receives. The 
first introduction of the 
Tea plant into our con¬ 
servatories and green* 
houses dates hack to 
the time of Linnaeus, 
who seems to- have 
been the first person in 
Europe who possessed 
a living Tea plant. When 
well grown it forms 
a bushy shrub, some¬ 
times reaching to the 
height of nearly 10 ft. 
In general appearance 
it reminds one of a 
Camellia, of which it 
is a near relation. There 
seems to he at least 
two species of the Tea 
plant, viz., Thea viridis 
and Thea Bohea. Some 
authorities, however, 
look on them as mere 
varieties of the same 
plant. Without entering 
into a discussion 
on this subject, we may 
safely affirm that Thea viridis is a much more 
hardy plant than its congener. Its leaves are 
longer and their edges more distinctly turned 
hack. The time of its flowering, too, is a full 
month before that of Thea Bohea. In addition 
to these there is also the Assam Tea plant (Thea 
assamica), a robust-growing handsome species. 
The cultivation of the Tea plant is not very 
difficult, and differs but little from that of the 
Camellia. It may be propagated by seeds, 
which ought to be sown immediately after they 
arrive at maturity, or by cuttings, or layers in 
heat. It may also he grafted on the Camellia. 
The Tea plant generally flowers about Septem¬ 
ber. 

Geraniums for Winter and Autumn. 
—Now is the time to pot and push on plants for 
autumn and winter decoration, a time when the 
Pelargonium will be found among the most use¬ 
ful of subjects—I mean the zonals and similar 
sorts. The varieties now-a-days are almost too 
numerous to mention, but one cannot go wrong, 
when ordering such plants, to procure all shades 
of colour, combined with a free-flowering habit 
and good flowers. When well grown there are 
hardly any of the varieties inferior. Plants that 
have been struck this spring or last autumn will 
be in 6-in. and 7-in. pots respectively by this 
time—at least they should be—and they will 
need no further shift this season. like other 
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plants, they only begin to flower abundantly 
under glass late in the season when the pots are 
full of roots. During summer, when there is 
plenty of light and sunshine, they flower well 
when making their growth, but it is different 
when the short dull days arrive—they need the 
asustance then which is afforded by mature 
growth and a potful of roots. Pelargoniums are 
not particular as to soil, but they prefer good 
friable turfy loam to any other. If anything 
then is added it may be well-rotted cow manure 
and sand, according as the loam iB light or heavy. 
The pots should be carefully drained, the com¬ 
post should not be rammed in potting, and 
sufficient room should be left for watering, £ in. 
at least. The plants should be grown on in a 
light airy greenhouse or pit, be copiously 
watered, and have as much air as possible day 
and night. Anything like forcing m the least 
must be avoided. During the summer the flowers 
should be picked off, but the practice must not 
be continued till too late in the season. We 
just like to have the flower-buds well ud and 
the most forward expanded when the plants aro 
needed in autumn, with, of course, plenty of 
buds showing and coming on. When the plants 
are in this condition 
they come on with¬ 
out forcing and the 
flowers last longer, but 
it is necessary, during 
the dull days of No¬ 
vember and December, 
to give the plants a 
little heat, but no 
moisture, just to keep 
them growing apace. 

Cold and damp are 
the ruin of both the 
buds and flowers, and 
consequently it is neces¬ 
sary to be very careful 
in watering, as there is 
then little demand upon 
the roots by the leaves. 

—S. 

Oytisus and Oo- 
ronillas.— These, two 
of the most useful and 
effective early spring¬ 
flowering plants, should 
now be pruned into 
shape, and have their 
branches thinned out 
where they have become 
thick and crowded ; 
light and air will thus 
be admitted, which will 
eaable the plants to 
b.-eak back and refurnish 
instead of having bare, 
hollow midd les, as is very 
generally the case if 
only the old-flowering 
growth be trimmed cff. 

These, like most other 
plants, look best and 
are most useful when 
grown in the pyramidal form, and with a 
judicious use of the knife at this season they 
may easily be kept to that shape without the 
aid of sticks or training. Both Cytisus and 
Coronilla8, after attaining age, and being 
cramped for root-room, often become infested 
with white scale, which is one of the most 
troublesome insects plant growers have to con¬ 
tend against. These fasten themselves on the 
bark of the stems and on the under sides of the 
leaves, from which their removal is a matter of 
some difficulty, and can only be accomplished 
by using extra strong doses of insecticide. After 
the pruning has taken place a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity will be afforded for using either one or 
the other of the many mixtures now sold for the 
purpose, as the plants will then be bare of 
young wood and leaves, which will allow of the 
insecticide being used of greater strength than 
would be safe at any other time. Whatever 
nvxture is used it should be applied at a tem¬ 
perature ranging between 80° and 90°, when it 
will be found far more efficacious than if used 
in a cold state. Where there are many plants 
requiring attention in this way the most econo¬ 
mical and surest way of wetting every part of 
them is by dipping, so as to entirely immerse 
their heads; and if this cannot be done on 
account of their size, they should be thoroughly 
syringed after laying them on their si- 1 - to 


prevent the liquid from soaking into the soil and 
injuring their roots. It will be necessary to 
turn the plants about and asBail them from 
different positions to make sure of every insect, 
for partial applications are of little use, on 
account of the rapid way in which these pests 
spread. It will generally be seen, after a few 
days, whether the dressing has been effectual or 
otherwise ; and if the insects Bhow signs of life 
by adhering tightly to the plants, a second 
syringing Bhoula be given. Young plants of 
both the above can be grown to a useful size 
so quickly that it is scarcely worth keeping any 
after they attain age and get stunted, or are 
liable to insects difficult of removal, like scale. 
In order to induce Cytisus to flower well they 
must be grown freely in the early summer 
months, during which time they should receive 
a fair amount of pot-room. They should, there¬ 
fore, be shifted on as soon as the young growth 
commences, using for the purpose good fibry 
loam, and a very little rotten manure that has 
been laid under cover for a time so as to be dry 
and sweet.—B. T. 

A Useful White Heath.—Wherever 
Heaths are grown for purely decorative purposes, 
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the kind called Erica candidissima will be found 
invaluable. It is one of the easiest to manage, 
is not subject to mildew, grows with great free¬ 
dom, and if after the growth is finished the 
plants be placed in some sheltered, partially 
shaded position in the open air for a few weeks 
to ripen their wood, every little twig will he 
covered with pure white bell-shaped flowers, 
which are invaluable for bouquet making, as when 
mounted on wire they keep long in a fresh con¬ 
dition.—E. H. 

4917.—Vine and Rose for Cold Green¬ 
house. —You should have no difficulty in 
ripening black Hamburgh Grapes in your small 
house without any artificial heat. A lamp 
would be of little service, probably more harm 
than good. Make a good border outside for the 
Vine, trench 2 ft. deep, and add to the soil 
good fresh turfy loam from common or pasture, 
and a barrow-load of rotten manure. Mix this 
well with the soil. A Vine in a pot may be 
planted out at once provided you can introduce 
the leader into the house without doing damagr. 
If you plant a Mardchal Niel Rose on the back 
wall, take care that it has plenty of root room ; 
but it will be best inside of course. With am¬ 
ple root space and plenty of water it will do 
better and bloom earlier than if planted out¬ 
side.—A. D. 

4809.—Ma* guerites (Paris Daisies).—Do not pinch 


the shoot* on your Marguerite plants, except you wish 
to make them specially dwarf and compact. if blooni 
is the chief consideration, then let the plants alone, and 
every Bhoot will produce Hewers Few pot plants throw 
more bloom and need less pinching thau do these green¬ 
house Chrysanthemums.—A. D. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

Though the same rules as apply to the manage¬ 
ment of country greenhouses also obtain heie, 
yet there are several important differences, or at 
least modifications, to be observed. 

Giving Air.—In the pure country air it is 
the rule to give air as often and as freely as 
possible, whenever the weather and the air out¬ 
side is warm and genial enough to do so bene¬ 
ficially ; but in towns, especially in certain 
conditions of the atmosphere, if you keep your 
ventilators open as freely as would be advisable 
in pure air, you -will Bpeedily find your plants 
covered with dust and soot or “ blacks,” for the 
more air you admit the greater is the quantity 
of these objectionable concomitants that gain 
entrance as well. On the other hand, if the 
internal air is not changed often enough, or is 
not kept in a state of healthy motion, not only 
will the plants become drawn and weak, but 
more or less actually unhealthy as well, from 
the stagnant air around them ; so that it 
becomes rather a delicate matter to hit the 
happy medium between the two evils. A good 
deal depends upon the state of the atmosphere. 
On dull, foggy days when the smoke hangs 
heavily overhead like a pall, and the soot falls 
in a gentle and continuous shower, give as little 
air as possible, or none at all. We also notice 
that, say in the south of London, if the wind is 
in the north the air is far worse, from passing 
over so many miles of houses and absorbing the 
smoke from so vast a number of chimneys, than 
it would be were tho wind in the opposite 
direction, and coming comparatively fresh from 
the open country. Ventilate accordingly. In 
other suburbs the same rule applies, though of 
course varied by the situation. Also, give air 
more freely on Saturday evenings, Sundays, and 
on holidays, when there is less work, and con¬ 
sequently less smoke. &o., going on than in the 
middle of a busy week. It is far better, too. to 
give air at night and in the early morning, 
whenever the weather is warm enough to admit 
of this being done, than during the day and in 
the'evening. All these points may seem trivial, 
but each one is a help to success, and “mony a 
mickle,” &c., is a proverb we all know the truth 
of. Where possible we should prefer having all 
top ventilators of greenhouses arranged under a 
super-roof, so that soots could not fall directly 
inside, as they can if a simple opening is made, 
as by a sliding light. Some form of filtering the 
air, too, might be resorted to, at least roughly. 
Everyone knows that all the air that enters the 
Houses of Parliament is filtered through cotton¬ 
wool. It would hardly be worth while to 
employ such a delicate and expensive apparatus 
as this, but something, simple and yet effectual, 
might be arranged. 

Temperature. — Regarding temperature, 
where the plants are desired to be kept slowly 
growing, aud a few flowers produced during 
winter, a tem[ erature ranging from 45° at night, 
or perhaps a tew degrees lower in very severe 
weather, to 50 w by day, rising to 55° or even 
00° on a bright sunny day, will be suitable. In 
such a house the ventilators, or at least one or 
two of them, at the top only, should be opened 
a little, say 2 in. or 8 in., as soon as the heat 
approaches 50°, and if the sun shines and still 
raises it to 55° or more, and the outside air is 
not very frosty or piercing eait wind, open all 
the ventilators, and, if considered judicious, 
give them an inch or two more. This wifi 
generally be sufficient during winter, and the 
openings must be closed in the afternoon, 
earlier or later, according to the prevailing 
weather. On days of severe frost or intense 
fog give no air whatever, and keep only just 
enough fire-heat to maintain the necessary 
minimum temperature. Ol course a difference 
must he made between a biting east wind aud 
a soft westerly or southerly one, especially in 
spring, and as little of the former and an 
much of the latter as possible be admitted. 
When, as often happens in winter, the wind 
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goes round to the south or west, and the ther- 
inometcr stands at 45° or 50° outside, even at 
night, then is the time to change the inside air 
thoroughly, and give our pets a good fresh 
breath. In such a case leave the top ventilators 
open all night, and if the temperature is rather 
too much lowered by this, rather use a little 
gentle beat than shut up close and lose the 
benefit of the genial air. As the season advances 
and the weather gets warmer, more and more 
air must be given, using your discretion as to 
time and quantity, and even the side lights or 
ventilators may be opened a little as the heat 
reaches 60? with sun heat and a mild air out- 
aide. From May to September it is the rule to 
leave air on night and day, except when very 
stormy, but only a little should be given on 
bad days, and as much as possible on clear fine 
nights. In very hot weather, with a fierce sun, 
it is better to keep the house damp, pretty close, 
and shaded, to keep the heat down in the day¬ 
time, as evaporation goes on so rapidly and is so 
exhausting at such times, and ventilate prin¬ 
cipally at night. But beware of cats ; they are 
very fond of poking into strange places, and you 
may find sad havoc in the morning. 

In a house where plants that require more 
heat and moisture are grown, such as exotic 
Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, Ac. ; there is little 
need at any time for anything but top ventila¬ 
tion ; indeed, if specially built, no side ventila¬ 
tors need be provided. The temperature of 
such a place, which would in reality he a cool 
stove or intermediate house, may be anything 
from 50° to 60 Q by night in winter, with a rise 
of 5° or 10° in the daytime, varying slightly 
according to the class of plants grown, to 70° 
or 80° or 85° by day in summer ; in this case 
give a little air whenever the temperature rises 
to 65°, and more as it nears 75° or so. In such 
a house little or no fire-heat is needed during 
t!ie summer months. 

In a greenhouse proper, where bedding plants, 
Ac., are only to be just kept alive and in health, 
and where Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Ac., are 
grown for spring blooming, 35° or 40° at night 
will be suitable in winter, rising to 50° by day, 
or a little more on bright days, and air may be 
given, if mild, whenever the temperature ex¬ 
ceeds 40°. 

Watering. — The instructions previously 
given on this subject hold good here. On the 
whole, more water will be required, and may be 
given, than in a country greenhouse, especially 
in the way of overhead waterings, or the use of 
the syringe, which can be scarcely overdone in 
dry and hot weather, but do not go so far as to 
inance mildew ; this is apt to occur in houses 
where the plants are watered late and shut up 
close at night, but if air is left on there will 
be but little danger. In winter water and 
sprinkle overhead about mid day, between 11 
and 12 o’clock, but the latter should only be 
done in bright weather or when much fire-heat 
is used. In spring and autumn water early in 
the morning before the sun gets on the foliage, 
or it will scorch or scald if wet. If the house 
is shut up at night see that the leaves, Ac., are 
pretty dry when it is done ; but in summer all 
watering is best done in the evening, giving a 
good soaking after a hot day in July or August, 
and a shower again early in the morning if the 
day promises to be hot and bright. But spare 
all expanded flowers as much as you can ; they 
get so spoiled with the wet. Always use water 
a few degrees higher than the average tempera¬ 
ture of the house. Some considerable experience 
is requisite to maintain just sufficient moisture 
in the atmosphere of a green or other house, and 
yet not too much—in fact, to hit the happy 
medium. If the air is too much charged with 
moisture you will have mildew and damping off, 
and though many plants will make a good leaf 
growth, yet the blooming will not be nearly so 
free as if the air were drier, neither at the time 
nor afterwards, from the tissues becoming soft 
and watery. On the other hand, if the air is too 
dry you will not only lay yourself open to visits 
from red Bpider, thrip, and aphis, very un¬ 
welcome intruders in a greenhouse, but your 
plants will become stunted and scraggy in 
appearance, with small leaves and flowers, and 
the foliage will speedily turn yellow and fall off. 
The former extreme is most likely to occur in 
the dull, damp days of autumn, before there is 
any necessity for fire-heat, which, by promoting 
circulation of air, speedily checks any tendency 
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to damp. Also in summer when growth is so 
rapid, and so much water has to be used, if a 
few dull, wet days come, be careful to keep the 
foliage pretty dry. So make it a rule to syringe 
overhead very little, or not at all, in dull 
weather, when there is no sun to promote 
evaporation. If mildew does appear, dust 
lightly with flowers of sulphur, remove the 
decayed parts, and givo more air. The air 
chiefly gets too dry when much fire-heat is 
used, and especially during frosty weather, or 
when east winds prevail; out be careful how 
you use the syringe while the pipes are hot; do 
not wet them, as the rank steam is very in¬ 
jurious, and sprinkle the plants themselves only 
occasionally. By far the best way to promote 
air-moisture is to keep the floor, paths, stages, 
Ac., well damped. 

Shading. —In summer, if your house is very 
sunny, unless there are various climbers on 
the roof, have calico blinds or light shading 
of some sort arranged so that it can be pulled 
up and down with but little trouble, and when¬ 
ever the sun is hot bring these into use from 
about 11 a.m. to 3 or 4 in the afternoon, or any 


TREES AND SHRUBS- 

WEEPING TREE3. 

Graceful in outline, elegant and novel in their 
mode of growth, impressive aud attractive in 
appearance, weeping trees possess all those 
characteristics of growth and foliage which 
render them especially desirable and valuable for 
the embellishment of landscapes and the orna¬ 
mentation of grounds. The beautiful cut¬ 
leaved Weeping Birch, sometimes called the 
Lady Birch, with its bright bark glistening in 
the summer’s sun and its graceful drooping 
branches, swaying in the lightest breeze, is a 
worthy subject for the artist’s pencil and the 
poet’s pen. In winter, too, covered with ice and 
illumined with the brilliant rays of the setting 
sun, its trembling branches apparently studded 
with innumerable brilliants, it presents a charm¬ 
ing picture, attracting the attention and 
winning the admiration of even the most care¬ 
less and indifferent observer. It stands the 
acknowledged queen of all the airy graces with 
which lightsome trees coquette with the sky and 
summer air. It lacks no charm essential to its 
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time so that the plants may have two or three 
hours of gentle sunshine in the morning, the 
same at night, and be protected from fierce heat 
in the middle of the day ; but do not allow the 
shading to remain for any time if the sun dis¬ 
appears, or longer than it is absolutely needed 
at any time. If you have no blinds, a piece of 
whiting, well dissolved in water, so as to be of 
about the consistency of new milk, and squirted 
over the roof with a syringe breaks the sun’s 
rays nicely, but we prefer movable shading, as 
this can be removed and the full light admitted, 
and we find that the whitening has a tendency 
to prevent the plants flowering as freely as they 
would do otherwise, and besides it makes such a 
mess of anything it may light upon. 

Cleanliness. —Above all, keep everything 
neat and clean, both inside and outside the 
house ; if time can be spared, it is a capital plan 
to turn the house out every week, or at least 
once a fortnight, to wash or wipe down the 
shelves, clean the glass, look over every plant, 
water and stake, Ac., as required, and then return 
all to their places, arranging them freshly and 
effectively. It is astonishing what a difference 
a periodical turn-out and cleaning makes to the 
appearance of a greenhouse. 


I rank. Erect, slender, tall, it gains height only 
to bend its silvery spray, with a caressing graco 
on every side. Like our magnificent Weeping 
Elm, but lighter, smaller, and brighter in all its 
features, it rapidly lifts its head among ita 
compeers till it overtops them, and then spreads 
its branches, drooping and sub-dividing into the 
most delicate silvery branchlets, whose pensile 
grace is only equalled by those of the Weeping 
Willow. 

The Out leaved Blroh is one of those 
I trees which is complete in itself. It has no 
defects of habit, and should always be planted 
by itself in the most prominent and conspicuous 
I position on the lawn. Although it is a rapid 
grower and attains to considerable size, it is 
equally well adapted for large and small grounds. 

Young’s Weeping Biroh is a new and 
interesting variety, which is admirably adapted 
for the lawn. Owing to the slenderness of the 
branches, which, in the original plant were so 
weak, as to creep along the surface, great diffi- 
I eulty w as experienced in propagating it. It has 
long, slender, thread-like branchlets, which fall 
from the main branches like spray. Grafted 
! upon stems 6 ft. to 7 ft. high, it can be grown into 
a rounded, regular head, like the Kilm arnock 
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Willow, or, left to itself, it will send np a leading 
shoot, with side branches like the out-leaved, 
only more spreading. 

The Kilmarnock Weeping Willow is 
one of the most popular and widely dissemi¬ 
nated of weeping trees. The name Kilmarnock 
Weeping Willow was given to distinguish it from 
the common Weeping Willow and the American 
Weeping Willow. Of all weeping trees, it is the 
one best adapted for small lawns, garden plots, 
or yards. Very handsome plants may now be 
obtained, grafted on stems 6 ft. to $ ft. high, 
for training into umbrella heads. Grafted low, 
say 3 ft. or 4 ft. high with the head nicely kept 
and the branches trailing on the ground, it 
becomes a novel and interesting object on the 
lawn. 

The Weeping Beech is one of the largest 
and most curious of lawn trees, and should be 
planted by itself, where it can have abundance 
of room. Large specimens often cover an area 
100 ft. in diameter. 

The European Weeping Ash is a weep¬ 
ing tree of vigorous habit, its branches spreading 
at first horizontally, but gradually drooping 
towards the ground. Its strong, stiff growth 
does not render it as graceful and ornamental 
as many of the trees of this class, but, planted 
singly on a large lawn, it forms an interesting 
object. It is one of the best trees for forming 
an arbour. 

The White-leaved Weeping Linden 
is a handsome drooping variety, with large 
round leaves of a greyish-green colour above, and 
silvery-giey beneath. Worked upon stocks 
standard high, the branches shoot out almost 
horizontally, and as they increase in length bend 
gracefully towards the ground, giving to the 
tree a decidedly pendulous character. Being a 
strong grower, it requires to be vigorously 
pruned to keep in shape. In this way it can be 
trained into a round symmetrical head, its 
distinct silvery foliage contrasting effectively 
with the deep green of other trees. 

The Weeping Mountain Ash, grafted 
6 ft. to 8 ft. high, becomes a very desirable lawn 
tree, and in the autumn, laden with large 
clusters of bright red fruit, it produces a brilliant 
effect. 

The Weeping Poplar (Populus pendula), 
although not so elegant and graceful as some of 
the drooping trees we have mentioned, has 
mauy desirable qualities which commend it to the 
admirers of fine trees. Its character is decidedly 
pendulous, and its branches spread and droop 
gracefully towards the ground. But the knife 
must be used unsparingly to preserve its sym¬ 
metry. It is the most rapid grower of any in 
this class, and those who desire a weeper which 
will produce immediate effect will find their 
wants amply requited by planting this tree. 

Weeping Trees for Small Gardena. — 
Kilmarnock Weeping Willow, Young’s Weeping 
Birch, Cut-leaved Weeping Birch, Dwarf Weep¬ 
ing Cherry, Weeping Larch, American Weeping 
Willow, Camperdown Weeping Elm, Birch 
elegans pendula. 


Destroying Ants. —I have seen several 
.queries as to how to destroy ants, and I give 
you my experience of fifteen years in New 
Mexico, where there are a great many. We 
have three ways of getting rid of them. 1. If 
they are where they can be stirred up with a hoe, 
persistently stirring up the nest every day or 
two will eventually run them away. 2. Pouring 
a little coal oil upon their nest every few days 
until they are killed or have left. 3. Make a 
mortar bed of their nest, stirring the ants in with 
the mud, and after having made their nest into 
mortar carry the mortar away. Either of the 
three ways will rid you of them if well done ; 
but as perseverauce is one of the main character¬ 
istics of the ant, those who would get rid of 
them must also be persistent.—R. J. H. 


Notice. —Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
Jam the names oj any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filing up will be sent by return of post on 
application to ihe Editor, “ Garden Annual)” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON THE GOOSEBERRY. 

The Gooseberry stands the rigours of our climate 
better than many other fruit tree ; in fact, it 
produces better flavoured and larger fruit io the 
north of England than in the extreme south ; 
and the knowledge of this Bhould teach us 
that in the more southerly parts of England the 
bushes should be allowed to grow larger and 
denser, so as to protect the young fruit, for if 
this be not attended to the sun’s rays are too 
intense, which has the effect of maturing the 
fruit before it is fully developed, which detracts 
from its size and flavour. The practice in our 
district is to plant Gooseberries in the Apple 
and Pear orchards, where they fruit very 
heavily, especially the kind known as Crown 
Bob. 

The Gooseberry likes a light rich soil with 
good drainage and plenty of liquid manure. In 
our neighbourhood ashpit manure is largely 
used, ana it seems to suit well. 

To propagate the Gooseberry, the strongest 
shoots of one year’s growth should be taken 
about the end of September oy beginning of 
Maroh. Strip the stems of all the buds except 
four or five at the bottom and the same number 
at the top. Then plant these to the depth of 
the highest buds at the bottom of the stems. 
This will ensure good trees standing on one leg 
with strong shoots from the top of the stem. 
In planting the young trees from the nursery 
bed to where they are permanently to remain, 
care should be taken to give the young roots 
plenty of room, the roots being placed flat at the 
bottom of the hole made to receive them, a little 
horse manure being first levelled at the bottom, 
and on that sufficient soil to be thrown to keep 
the roots from coming directly in contact with 
the manure. Then the roots must be covered 
up to the depth of 1 in. with soil, and on the 
top of that a deep layer of horse manure, ex¬ 
tending X-ft* beyond the roots of the young 
trees, that they may have nourishment as they 
thrive. 

Gooseberry trees should not be planted too 
deeply, as this tendB to cause them to throw up 
suckers from the roots, which weakens the 
parent tree and spoils its appearance as well. 
There is an endless variety of Gooseberries, both 
white and red ; but in selecting, choice should 
be made of those kinds most suited to the dis¬ 
trict where they are to be grown, and whether 
wanted for table or for jam-making. 

Pruning should be done in the winter months, 
keeping in mind that to have regularly formed 
branches at right angles from the trunk is per¬ 
fection in a Gooseberry tree. G. C. 


Vines. —The most important work in Vi¬ 
neries will be the thinning of the finer kinds of 
late Grapes for hanging through the winter. 
Lady Downes, Black Morocco, Mrs. Pince’s 
Black, and the old Muscat should have all the 
small stoneleBS berries removed and the heavy 
shoulders drawn up with strips of matting 
before the final thinning is performed, as many 
of the imperfectly fertilised berries do not 
always fall behind until some time after they 
have passed the flowering stage. It is usual to 
give inside borders a liberal watering before the 
Grapes come into flower, and to maintain a high 
dry temperature until they are set, when a 
return to the usual course of treatment is ad¬ 
visable. When all the Grapes have been 
thinned, the inside borders will require mulching 
with good rotten manure preparatory to another 
watering with tepid water at the mean tempera¬ 
ture of the house ; and laterals that have Deen 
allowed to grow up to the glass will require 
gradual stopping and tying down to the trellis 
to secure an even spread of foliage over every 
part of the house. Groa Colmar is a free setting 
profitable Grape when grown in a mid-season 
house. It requires a long period for the com¬ 
pletion of its growth, and wnen thoroughly ripe 
it may be kept until April, when its quality iB 
little inferior to that of a good Hamburgh. 
Hamburghs intended for use through December 
will now be ready for thinning. Medium sized 
bunches are the best for keeping ; they should 
be well thinned out to admit a circulation of 
air amongst the berries v^lien the leaves are 
falling in November, perhaps the worst period 
in the whole year for keeping thin-skinned 
Grapes free from mould. 


Hardness and Rust In Strawberries 
—This may, and often does, arise from drought. 
The plants may have been dried too much 
during their resting period and their constitu¬ 
tion impaired, or if after forcing begins watering 
at any time be delayed till the leaves flag, the 
soft young rootlets that cluster round the sides 
of the pots arc so far injured for the iimo being 
as to be unable to perform their proper functions, 
the plant receives a severe check, and deformed 
and inferior fruit is the result. I am of opinion 
that if Strawberries in pots are only once 
allowed to suffer from want of water, although 
water in abundance may afterwards be given, 
the check thus sustained will have a very de¬ 
teriorating effect upon the crop of fruit.—E. H- 

Vine Leaves Curling 1 .—Vine leaves curl in 
the way named sometimes when kept too close, and 
deficient ventilation is the cause, probably, though thfr 
roots may perhaps l>e in a bad condition; Indeed, pretty 
nearly all the failures in Vine culture may be traced 
to these two causes—weakly action of the roota 
and email soft foliage produced in a close, moiBt atmo¬ 
sphere.—A. 

4970.— Pruning Currant Trees —“R. w.D. " 
can make his tall,lanky black ard red Currants dwarf by 
cutting back, but there will be no advantage in cutting 
back before winter f if delayed till after the fruit is ripe, 
as they will not break again till the spring, though, per¬ 
haps, he may obtain a crop if there are shoots below 
where the branches are cut. In that case removal of 
the upper branches will give the lower ones additional 
strength.—D. 

4892.— Vines not Fruiting —In so sir all a house 
the Vines would do better on the rod system, annually 
renewed. Cut out four of the rods and train up new 
shoots from the base. Next year cut out the other lour 
old rods and leave the young ones to bear, training up 
four others in the place of those last removed.—A. 

4890.—Vines Eaten by Insects.—The Vines are 
probably attacked by the V ine beetle, mostly a night¬ 
feeding species. Examine the plants carefully after 
dark with a light, but the insects drop as soon as the 
light Is introduced, therefore quick eyes will be required. 
If the mischief Is done by the beetle they may be cap¬ 
tured and destroyed by spreading a white cloth or sheet 
under the Vine before the light ia brought on. Then 

vo the Vine a shake, turn on the light, and kill 

iem.—D. 

4951.—Fig Unfruitful —I should take out the Negro 
Largo Fig and permit the Brown Turkey to fill the 
whole space, as the latter is by far the most profitable 
for such a position.—A. 

4906.—Vine Apparently Dead.— The winter has 
been severe, and perhaps the main stem of the Vine has 
been Injured. Leave it alone till it breaks, which it will 
probably do near the base, then cut back and select one 
or two of the best placed shoots for training up — D. 

4046.— Cherry Trees not Fruitful.—The Cherry 
tree is probably growing in a dry situation, and should 
be well watered, especially at this period, which is a 
critical time for stone fruits, all of which would be 
benefited by a more liberal supply of water.—A. 


VEGETABLES. 
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Winter Greens.— A sowing of Coleworts 
should be made during this month. The ordi¬ 
nary Varieties of smal 1-growing Cabbages are fre¬ 
quently designated Coleworts, but the true 
varieties of the latter are very different, and 
much superior for autumn and winter use to 
Cabbages. Their small size admits of their 
being planted closely and in places not adapted 
to the ordinary kinds of Cabbage. Coleworts 
are also very hardy, seldom suffering except in 
the severest winters. In amateurs’ gardens, 
where the space devoted to the vegetable crops 
happens to be limited, there is frequently at 
this season an insufficiency of ground vacant 
for the different winter and spring crops. 
Where this is the case, the late kinds of Broc¬ 
coli and Cabbage for winter should at once be 
put in a nursery bed of rich prepared soil of a 
loose' nature, that will adhere to the roots 
when they are moved ; in this put out the 
plants 9 in. asunder, giving them (if the weather 
is dry) a good soaking with water, and not al¬ 
lowing them to want it afterwards. Here they 
may remain for a few weeks, until the ground 
is cleared from other crops. They will not ul¬ 
timately make such large plants as those at 
once planted out where they are to remain, but 
they will do much better than such as are al¬ 
lowed to grow closely in the seed-bed, where 
they get stunted, or become weak and leggy. 
As early Peas, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces are 
over, at once clear the ground, and plant with 
winter crops. Amateurs will find that upon 
prompt action here depends a great deal of suc¬ 
cess, and in this the market gardeners may 
with advantage be imitated. It is no uncom¬ 
mon thing to see them with whole acres 
covered with Lettuce and Cauliflower, which in 
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the space of a few days are swept away and 
their place occupied with something else. This 
system of continually keeping the ground 
occupied without rest entails the necessity of 
correspondingly heavy dressings of manure; 
but the advantage of much greater produce 
from a given space, together with its increased 
fertility, are all on the side of this system. 

Parsley.—A little row of Parsley should 
be sown this month on well-prepared rich 
ground. This will not be disposed to run to 
need so soon in the spring m that which was 
put in earlier. Thin out the plants, leaving 
them 9 in. or 10 in. asunder. If this is attended 
to in time, there will be little to fear from 
canker at the root, which usually occurs when 
the plants are over-crowded. Where Parsley is 
given sufficient room, it can be kept through 
the winter with half the trouble, and much 
greater certainty, than where it is starved and 
weakly. 

Haricot Beans.— There is seldom much 
difficulty in getting a fair variety of vegetables 
throughout tne summer months, but in winter 
it is not so easy. As one means of providing it 
at a cheap rate we would recommend the growth 
of Haricots. They are very productive, and a 
few rows will provide acontinual supply of these 
nutritious vegetables. The tall varieties might 
often be grown on vacant walls or fences, or be 
allowed to ramble over the roofs of outhouses, 
clothing these with verdure, while contributing 
to the supply of the table. There are several 
varieties ; but the dwarf White Runner and 
dwarf White Haricot are perhaps as good or 
better than any other. There is also a very 
large white variety which grows to a great 
height, and is large m pod and bean and is very 
prolific. The culture of Haricots is identical 
with that of the common French and Runner 
Beans. The soil can hardly be too rich for them 
if perfection be aimed at. A deep tilth, abund¬ 
ance of manure, and a warm, rather dry site are 
conditions most favourable to this crop.—D. T. 

,4960.—Potatoes from Seed.— it is not 
stilt whether the querist has Potato setd and is 
oafcr needing instructions as to sowing, or 
whether be wishes to learn how to save seed 
£cfA to be sown at some fntnre time. If seed 
it it hand, sow in pans and place under glass at 
Any fine sandy soil will do, and there is 
ample warmth now to promote quick germi¬ 
nation. Our own seedlingB so raised are 4 in. 
in height, and now pricked up into other pans ; 
they will be transferred to the open ground in¬ 
to rows 2 ft. apart as soon as there is no further 
danger from frost. As yours would be late, you 
would do well to keep the seedlings in pots or 
boxes under glass. If you want to save seed 
make a cross with two good kinds, by placing 
pollen taken from one kind into the pistil of a 
flower of the other; then mark the flower so 
fertilised and pick off the rest. When the 
seed-ball is ripe, gather it and keep it in a dry 
place until the flesh has decayed, when the 
seed may be rubbed out and cleaned, then 
put by for sowing next spring.—A. D. 

4961. —dropping Heavy Soils.— We 
should advise Bowing Scarlet Runners on a 
piece of heavy soil at once ; also Dwarf French 
Beans in several sowings ; also Cabbage, Cole- 
wort, and Cauliflower. Plants may be put out 
from now till the end of July. Also sow Let¬ 
tuce and Endive to grow for the autumn, and 
Turnip seed at short intervals. Summer Spin¬ 
ach would also do very well. There is a good 
variety of summer produoe which may be 
raised on such land, but it will be well not 
to leave upon it much in the way of winter 
crops, as in such a cold situation and with 
heavy soil the crops would largely suffer, if not 
be killed entirely. Black Currants, Raspberries, 
and Strawberries would do very well to give 
late summer fruit.—A. D. 


4912.—Crop to Follow Late Potatoes. 
—After Myatt'8 Ashleaf Potatoes a crop of 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Coleworts, Spinach, 
Turnips, and dwarf Savoys may be got from off 
the ground before the following February ; but 
as Magnum Bonum Potatoes are rarely ready to 
dig until the middle or end of September it is 
evident that there is little or no prospect of any 
crop being got to follow these in the short time 
named. Turnips should not be sown later than 
the last week of August, and it is very doubt¬ 
ful .whether the late Potatoes would be first to 
lift so early, whereas Myatt’s Ashleaf may be 
got up during July. Some of the early kinds of 
winter Broccoli may turn in by February, but 
to ensure this the plants should be put out 
during the month of June to get them strong 
enough.—A. D. 

4903. — Storing 1 Potatoes. —An enquiry 
just now with respect to storing Potatoes very 
naturally suggests Mrs. Glass’s sage suggestion, 
“ First catch your bare.” Still, we hope that 
there will be good healthy crops to store in a 
few months, and that if such be the case the 
proper storing naturally becomes a matter of 
moment. We have never yet found it desirable 
or necessary to store Potatoes with soil or lime. 
H wanted for consumption the tubers intended 
for seed and the small ones should be picked out, 
and then the table tubers, being first well dried, 
will keep admirably in tubs or boxes, or, if there 
be spaco, in board or brick pits in a store or 
out-house. If they can be picked over once or 
twice during the winter it is a great advantage. 
Pits become matters of necessity when there 
aie too many Potatoes to store in houses. If to 
be eaten, the air should be, to some extent, ex¬ 
cluded, but we have never found that adding 
anything to the Potatoes has improved the 
quality. 

4914.—Turnips.—If the land has been manured for the 
Potatoes, sow in the drills with the Turnips fifty-six 
pounds of superphosphate on the ten rods. The drills 
should be 14 in. apart, and the plants be thinned to 
12 in. apart in the rows. Veitch’s Red Globe and Orange 
•Telly are good kinds. Half-a-pound of seed will be 
ample.—E. H. 

4921. —Blanching Endive.—The presence of the 
worms show there is too much moisture. Tie up the 
Endive plants when the foliage is qntte dry, and cover 
with ashes; but to have crisp, good Endive the plants 
must previously be well grown.—E. H. 

4959.—Failure of Cucumbers.-Tbe atmosphere 
of the house has been kept too dry, but I know from 
experience that some houses require more attention in 
this respect than others. The path of the house should 
be constantly flooded during bright weather.-E. H. 

4922. —Treatment of Seakale Beda-Seakale 
may be cut back in spring Just beneath the surface of 
the soil. Now crowns will soon form, which should be 
thinned to one or two, leaving, of course, the strongest. 
—E, H. 


Cobbett’s Indian Com.- In a recent 
issue of Gardening, “ F. F.” offered to send 
a few seeds of Cobbett's Indian Com to any one 
who applied. I wrote for half-a-dozen seeds, 
enclosing stamped envelope, and in reply 
received a postcard as follows : •* On receipt of 
fourteen stamps I will send yon, if I have 
enough, ‘ a cob,’ or if not, 100 grains of Cob. In. 
Ccm ripened here.—F. Fane, Mayka Court , 
Riiujwood.” As it appears to have been an ad¬ 
vertisement in disguise, I think it right to call 
Attention to it. —J. R. N k 


THE FLOWER SHOW AT REGENT’S 
PARK. 

The first summer show of this Society, held on 
May 25, was pronounced to be the best which 
has been held for some years past. One of the 
most attractive features was a large bank of 
hardy Clematis, shown by Messrs. Jaokman & 
Sons, Woking and Messrs. Smith & Co., Wor¬ 
cester. The collections of new plants shown by 
the leading London nurserymen were also very 
conspicuous, while the long bank of Orchids baa 
a large share of admirers. Roses were not in 
such force as on former occasions, only one col¬ 
lection (an excellent one) from Messrs. Paul & 
Sons, the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, being exhi¬ 
bited. The following is a list of awards :— 

Nurserymen.— 12 Stove and Greenhonse Plants.— 
1st, Messrs. T. Jackson A Sons, Kingston; 2nd, Mcssi*. 
Peed A Son. Lower Streatham. 6 Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants.—1st, Messrs. Jackson A Son; 2nd, Messrs. Peed A 
Son; 3rd, Mr. James, Castle Nursery, Norwood. 12 Exo¬ 
tic Orchids.—1st, Mr. B. S. Williams, Holloway; 2nd, Mr. 
H. James; 3rd, Messrs. Jackson and Son. 9 Hoses In 
Pots.—1st, Messrs. Paul A Son, Cheshunt. 0 Fine-foliaged 
Plants.- 1st, Mr. B. S. Williams ;Srd, Mr. James. 6 Green¬ 
house Azaleas.—1st, Messrs. Jackson A Son ; 2nd, Mr. 
Charles Turner, Slough ; 3rd, Mr. H. James. 12 Heaths 
in Pots.—1st, Messrs. Jackson A Sons; 3rd, Messrs. Peed 
& Son. 6 Exotic Ferns.—1st, Mr. B. S. Williams, Hollo¬ 
way. 9 Pelargoniums.—1st, Mr. Charles Turner; tod, Mr. 
W. Wlggin, Waverley Nursery, Tottenham. 

Amateurs.— 12 Exotic Orchids.—1st, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Dorking; tod, F. Whitboume, Esq., Loxford 
Hall, Ilford, Essex ; 3rd, F. A. Phllbrick, Esq., Oldfield, 
Bickley Park, Kent. 6 Heaths.—1st, J. G. Williams, Esq., 
Henwick Orange, Worcester; 2nd, Mr. G. Wheeler. 0 
Pelargoniums.—lst,H. Little, Esq. .HillingdonPlace;2nd, 
J. Hunt, Esq., York Lodge, Stamiord Hill. 6 Greenhouse 
Azaleas.—1st, R. Thornton, Esq., The Hoo, Sydenham ; 
2nd, Mrs. Torr, Garbrand Hall, Ewell, Surrey; 3rd, Mr. 
G. Wheeler. 6 Exotic Ferns.—1st, J. Lawless, Esq., Top- 
sham Road, Exeter; 2nd, F. Whitbourne, Esq.; 3rd, Mr. j 
G. Wheeler. 10 Stove and Greenhouse Plants:—1st) j. I 


Spode, Esq., Hawkeyard Park, Rugely; tod, J. G. Wil¬ 
liams, Esq.; 3rd, J. Warren, Esq., Handcross Park, Craw¬ 
ley, Sussex. 6 Stoveand Greenhouse Planta—1st, J. Spode, 
Esq.; 2nd, J. Williams, EAq.; 8rd, Mrs. Torr; extra prize, 
F. A. Davies, Esq., Anglesea House, Surbiton. 6 Green¬ 
house Azaleas.—1st, R. Thornton, Esq.; tod, Mrs. Torr; 
3rd, Vfr. G. Wheeler. 6 Fine-foliaged Plants.—1st, J. 
Lawless, Esq.; 2nd, J. Warren, Esq.; 3rd, J. C. Williams, 
Esq.; extra prize, Mr. Wheeler. 

Open.— 12 Alpine Plants.—1st, F. Whitboume, Esq.; 
2nd, Mr. W. Wiggins. 12 Gloxinias.—3rd, Mr. Hammond. 
12 Greenhouse Azaleas.—1st, R. Thornton, Esq.; tod, 
Mr. Charles Turner; 3rd, Messrs. T. Jacksen; extra prize, 
Mr. J. Wiggins. 

Miscellaneous.— Small Stiver Gilt Medal to Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch A Sons, for Group of Roses and Maples. 
Silver Medal to MesBTB. Richard Smith A Co., Worcester, 
for Collection of Clematis. Suver Gilt Medal to Messrs. 
Jackman A Son, Woking, for Collection of Clematis. 
Silver Medal to Mr. U Williams, for Collection of 
Plants. Silver Gilt Medal to Messrs. Paul and Sons, for 
Collection of Roses. Bronze Medal to Mr. W. Meddick, 
for Collection of cut Pansies, Ac. Large Bronze Medal to 
Messrs. Dobson A Son, for Collection of Calceolarias, 
Small Silver Medal to Mr. C. Noble, for Collection of 
Clematis. Silver Medal to Messrs. W. Cutbush A Sons, 
for Collection of PlantB. Large Silver Medal to the Ge¬ 
neral Horticultural Co., for Collection of Plants. Cer¬ 
tificate to Messrs. Osborn A Sons, Fulham, for Collection 
of Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. Certificate to W. Wy¬ 
lie, Esq., for Collection of Calceolarias. Large Bronze 
Medal to Mr. H. Hooper, Bath, for Collection of Cut 
Pansies. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

66.—Chemical Manure for Celery. 
—It is difficult to give an opinion as to what 
quantity of chemical manure should be used 
with Celery unless something was known of 
its relative manurial properties, but a pint or 
pound to a length of 6 yards would be a very fair 
dressing. Certainly for a gross-feeding plant, 
such as Celery is, chemical manure of any kind 
is not likely to be so acceptable as a good dress¬ 
ing of rotten animal manure, in addition to 
which the latter usually furnishes a considerable 
quantity of moisture and is retentive of 
moisture. H chemical manures must be used, 
not only should a dressing be applied just 
before the plants are put oat, bat one or two 
other dressings may be given before the earthing 
up. 

4891.—Insects in Gardens.— Encourage the toads 
to make their home in your garden; also the inseet- 
eating birds. Fresh Hme will destroy the fungus and 
most of the soft-skinned insects also if scattered over 
the land and lightly forked in.—E. H. 

6894.— Manure for Celery.— Cow manure will do 
well for Celery, but it must be mellow and decomposed. 
The plants must be bought; it is two late to sow seeds 
now. The following are good sorts: Sandringham 
White for earliest. Major Clarke's Solid Red, and Sut¬ 
ton’s Sulham Prize for late keeping. 

4906. —Liquid Manure for Vegetables.—It is 
not likely that the liquid manure from the cow-house 
will be too strong for strong-growing vegetables. Do 
not pour it over the plants, but on the soil, round and 
between them. Neither Lucerne nor Comfrey will grow 
so well in the shade as in the open ; the former espe¬ 
cially dislikes being overgrown.—E. H. 

4920.—Branches of Fruit Trees Dying.—The 
branches have probably been injured by lrost. 

4952.—Bones in Rhododendron Bed.—As bones 
are ultimately resolved into lime, if used largely they 
might have a deleterious effect upon Rhododendrons. 
At all events, the bed would have been better without 
them. A collection of Berberis would look well in such 
a bed, or the latter might be mixed with Broom and 
Laurustinus. 

4968.-Turning a Field into a Garden.— The 
best kinds of root crops for the field in question are Po¬ 
tatoes, Carrots, and Beet, though, of course, under 
proper culture, such land will grow anything. French 
Beans will grow well in such a soil; so alBO would Tur¬ 
nips if assisted with superphosphate. It is altogether 
a question of feeding at the right time.—E. H. 

4904.—Fixing Ammonia in Manure.—" F. P. P. 
is quite right. Lime is a destructive agent, in fact this 
is its chief value as a manure ; though at the same time 
itB caustic properties kill, that is to say, overpowem all 
bad smells, whether arising from mlaamic or other 
causes.—E. H. 

4913. -Old Mortar in Soil—Old mortar would be 
very injurious to the former, and of no benefit to the 
latter^as coarse sand ia better for keeping the soil open. 

4907. —Water fbr Garden.- There is not the 
slightest probability that rain falling upon a tarred roof 
would be la any way contaminated. Of coarse, if the 
tar was always in a moist state, a portion would wash 
off with the rain water, but even that would be little, 
and do no harm. As the tar, however, would soon be¬ 
come hard, the rain would not affect it, or that the ralu 
water. 

4897.—Poultry Manure for Celery.—Poultry ma¬ 
nure ought to do very well for Celery, and should before 
planting be well incorporated with the soil by forking It 
over twice after the manure is added. The addition of 
ashes and lime will be of no particular value beyond 
helping the manure to work freely. We should give a 
thickness of the manure of about £ in. or rather 
more. This particular manure is very stimulating and 
assists early growth* a-rery Important consideration with. 
Celery* 
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408*2 — Cockroaches in Kitchens. — Should 
'* Albert." not be satisfied with Chase’s Beetle Powder, 
I can strongly, from experience, recommend Hardman’,* 
London Insect Powder, to be obtained from any iron¬ 
monger or chemist. I lay the powder close to the cre¬ 
vices through which the cockroaches come out. and the 
door is literally strewn with them next morning, when 
they should be burnt.—F. <J. 

rr09.— Flower-pots with Flat Backs.-I have 

f ’leisure in informing “ Robin ” thst the pots he is wlsh- 
ng for can be obtained at Swallow’s Pottery at Reaoons- 
field, whenoe a carrier will br*ng them direct to London, 
a distance of twenty-tbree miles.—A. H. C. 

4901.—Plants for Shallow Soil.— If it is only re¬ 
quired to look green and nice, Ivv would soon effect 
that, s* .would Periwinkle and the 8t. John’s Wort, 
Hypericum, Caiyclnum, or seeds of the Mahonla repens 
would in time cover It with a beautiful growth that 
would be covered with yellow flowers in spring. Young 
giants of the same will do as well planted in autumn.— 

4010.—Plants for Banks Bound Ponds.—It is 
not easy to And anything in the way of evergreen 
climbers suitable for such a situation a<* the one named. 
The Cotoneastere may be tried; so may the evergreen 
'Ihom (Crattn<us pyracantha); and Escallonia macrantha 
I have seen do well under similar circumstances. But I 
should prefer some of the handsome deciduous things 
that would break out into new beauty with each re¬ 
turning spring. 

4957.—Weevils in Roses.—I am sorry to hear these 
are a widespread plague. Last year they attacked my 
Rhododendrons, and before I had found them out 
had completely spoiled several and more or less 
damaged runny. I find a very effectual plan is to 
setew up lightly newspapers, and place them 
in the branches of the trees near the roots. I have put 
some tliirfy or forty of these amongst the trees every 
night, an i each morning on carefully opening the 
papers I find sometimes a dozen or sometimes as many 
as thirty. I hope by this means at last to destroy them 
all; also I take a bull’s eye lantern after dark and 
examine the plants, and am always sure to catch some 
in this way. They have not, so Jar. done much mischief 
io my Roses, but now and then I find one on them. They 
seem to like the better sort of Rhododendron best. I 
should be glad to know whether there is a speedier way 
oi eradicating these pests.— Alexander Thomson. 


5020. —Egg Plant.—C. S. IT.—Sow the seed If you 
cannot get plants. Probably you might get plants at 
some nunery near you. 

5021. —Snails on Cabbage Plants.—#. #.— 
Dusting with lime is sometimes effectual. Also put 
heaps of bran near the plants, and examine them each 
morning. Hand-picking is one of the best remedies. 

5022. —Leaves of Pear Trees Blistered.—I 
have a Pear tree on which all the leaves have curled up 
and look blistered. What Is the causef and what cure 
is there fur it ?—R. E. [The cause probably Is the sudden 
fluctuations of temperature and cold cutting winds. 
The remedy is shelter In spring]. 

5023 — Tulips, Ranunculus, and Anemones — 
Flat Pole —It is not necessary to take up these bulbs 
after flowering, unless you want the ground for other 
things. Place a coat of manure or a die* round the 
roots, and let them alone. If you roust take them up 
do so when the stems have died down. Expose them to 
the air for a few hours to dry, then store in paper bags in 
a cool place. 

5024 —Bone Dust for Plants.-Jftie* Platting.— 
Bone dust mixed with soil la excellent manure for 
Geraniums and similar plants. A tablespoonful to a 
shovelful of soil will be ample. 

6025.—Bouvardla Cuttings not Striking.—I 
cannot get Bouvardia cuttings to strike; I have tried 
them all ways except the right one. The last lot have 
l>een in three weeks ; they are quite green and fresh, but 
show no signs of striking; they have plenty of bottom 
heat.—F. H. C. iThe wood is probably too hard. The 
old plants should have been cut down and placed in 
heat, and they would then have thrown out nice cut¬ 
tings which would strike easily.] 

5026.— Pea Sticks.— Subscriber.— Peat are sure to 
cling to new sticks better than to old ones. Sticks that 
have been used and kept for a year are generally desti¬ 
tute of those small tough twigs and little spars roand 
which the tendrils of Peas In the ease of new sticks 
entwine themselves. 

6027.—Coleus In Conservatory.— J. D —Coleus 
will succeed in an unheated conservat ry during summer, 
but not in winter. 

5028 —Disease in Melon Stems.— De Tat—The 
disease is probably canker. It often occurs in Melons 
and Cucumbers. The best remedy is quick-lime rubbed 
in the diseased part. 

5029 —Planting Asparagus.—Ia it too late to 

{ riant Giant Asparagus plants now? if so, when ia the 
iest time? -Asparagus. [Young plauts may be planted 
now, and if carefully done they will succeed. The best 
time is in March or April.] 

5080.—Cropping Vines.—Will you advise me a* to 
how many huuches should be left on a Hamburgh Vine 
covering a space of 12 ft. by 9 ft.?—R. C. B. [We pre¬ 
sume you have four rods 9 ft. long If the Vine is strong 
and vigor us, and the bunches not large, you might have 
twelve to a rod, but if the Vine is weak leave a smaller 
number.] 

.*031 —Paris Daisies - I have a fine Paris Daisy in 
full flower in a small pot. It is pot-bound. Shouln It be 

f danted out in a border, or repotted?—M. 8. [Give it 
iquid manure two or three times a week. When it has 
ceased flowering it may be planted out or repotted.] 

5032. -Golden Queen Grape. — Garlic. -ThIs is 
not a Muscat, and is suitable for growing along with the 
Black Hamburgh. 

5033.— Manuring Vine.— I hare an old Vine some 


forty years old ; It is this year covered with fruit Should 
it lie manured ? and if so, what manure would be best ? - 
Cuckoo. [When the branch*** hare been properly 
thlDned give the border a good soaking with manure 
water, and put 2 in. or 3 in. of rotten manure on the 
top.] 

6034. -Planting Trees and Laylcgdown Turf. 
—P. W. i\—Evergreen trees may be planted now if you 
can give them plenty of water overhead and at the roots 
till they get well hold of the sot). Mulching must not 
be neglected. Turf may be laid also If you can water 
freely. It is too late to sow Grass seeds. 

5035— Victoria Hamburgh Grape.— Garte.— 
This is the FrankenthsJ, which differs from the Black 
Hamburgh in the berries, which are round, frequently 
obovate, and hammered. 

5036. — Watering Ivy.—Would it assist Ivy nailed 
on a wall to give it liquid manure at the roots ?—iLvicr 
[Y es; and if you can mnlch the roots with rotten 
manure, do so.] 

5037. — Vine Borders —What should be done with 
an outside Vine border in which the roots of ten Vines 
grow ? The border Is well made, and the Vines, which 
are a lean-to house, are in a thriving condition, being 
well hung with fruit. The border has no covering. 
Should it be covered up when the Grapes begin to 
colour? If so, with what? The temperature is about 
60° by night. -R. H. [Put a good coat of rotten manure 
on the border.] 

5038. —Thripe on Vinos.—will it do the fruit any 
harm to fumigate with tobacco srooite after they are 
tidnned ?— Young Gardener. [If the Grapes have not 
commenced to colour, tobacco smoke will do them no 
harm.] 

Royal George Peach.-Garte.- Fruit weighing 
half-a-pound are very fine lor this variety. 

Brewer.— The Pansies sent are ordinary kinds—very 
useful for border culture. 

Names of Plants.— Ilortus.-^l, Ftttonis argv- 
roneura; 2, Tradescantia zebrlna ; 3, Panicum varirgs- 

tum- J. B.— 1, OrobuB vernus; 2, Veronica Becca- 

bunga ; 3, Laminm Galeobdnlon; 4, A Jura reptans pur- 

S ure*.- H. M. V. F.— Berberis vulgaris, Lyclum 

arbarum.- J. O. F.—l, Osails corniculata rubra; 2, 

Toad Flax (Linarla cymbalaria). 


QUERIES. 

Rules 16r Correspondents.—A U eommuniea- 
Hem for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and' other 
business to the PUBLISHER. Jn every ease the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUFRIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department unit find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only wh*n good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation qf Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting thcr questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.— Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5039. — Rose not Blooming. — Attached to the 
house l commenced to occupy last March twelve months 
is a lean to Vinery, and inside, against the main wall, in 
a 2-fc. border, Is a Cloth of Gold Rose which, 1 am told 
bv people in the village,;has not bloomed for some years. 

I had it pruned last year, but no Roses appeared. This 
feartit has not been touched, but there are no signs nf 
huds yet. What can I do to make it bloom?—C. W. 
L. D. 

5040. - Grafting Rhododendrons. — I wish for 
information about the budding or grafting of some 
Rhododendrons. They are seedlings grown into large 
bushes, but have never flowered. 1 would like full 
directions as to the proper season for grafting them, *&c. 
—AMATEUR. 

6041 — White Tulip for Beds.— What white Tulip 
would be best to plant as a border to a bed the centre 
of which Is to be Vermilion Brilliant Tulip? the bed will 
be somewhat raised in the centre. The white Tulip 
would be the better for being a little dwarfer than Ver¬ 
milion, and must bloom at the same time. I would like 
to have the centre Vermilion B., then the white, and 
a band three deep round the et’ge of mixed varieties, of 
which I have plenty. If Vermilion Is a very dwarf Tulip 
1 could raise the centre of ’he bed considerably. Is 
there any blue flower for a border that would bloom 
at exactly the same time ? Myosotls dissitlflora always 
dies here.—X. X. X. j 

5042. -Fly and Caterpillars on Roses.—I should 
be glad of a good recipe for % mixture to kill green fly 
and caterpillars on Ruse trees.—R. E. 

5043. — Nicotiana longiflora.— I have a plant of 
this in flower in a 6-in. pot. Is the pot large enough for 
It ? and to what size do these plants usually grow in a 
cool greeuhouse ?—Major. 

5044. — Water for Gardens.—I have an open drain 
of pure water running across the top of my garden 3 ft. 
below the surface of the ground. How can I utilise it 
for the garden ?—A. Davry. 

5055.— Speck on Peaches.—I should feel obliged 
if any one could inform me the cause of white speck on 
Peaches, and how to get rid of it, as it causes them to 
crack when ripe. -Constant Rf.adfr. 


5066.—Lilies of the Valley. -Can any one Inform 
me how these should lx* managed? Mine all go to leaf. 
They are extremely 1 lilt k, thousands of leaves, and m 
very few poor flowers.- E. a. A. 

5057. —8helter for Conservatory.—Winter shel¬ 
ter required for an exposed side of a span conservatory. 
What material could I procure for one side which faces 
north? would Frigi Do mo do ? and what width ami 
length could Imj had ? Something air and waterproof Is 
wished for. The south side and west end do not suffer 
from frost.—E. 8. A. 

5058. — Hares in Gardena—I am much annoyed by 
the visits of bares to mv garden at night, and sometimes 
even during the day. Not havli g a gun-Ucen*e, I can¬ 
not shoot them, but am I allowed, under the " Ground. 
Uame Act,” to trap or mare them?-J. M. 

5060.—Peeonies Dying.—I had a beautiful Peony 
In my garden which dowered all right last year, and 
early this spring showed every sign of health and 
vigour. Inst autumn I lifted it and gave it a good 
manuring with old rotten manure, and early this year 
it was up in leaf and in bud before any other Pxeony in 
the neighbourhood. About a fortnight ago, however, it 
seemed all at once to stop growing. I watered It wqll. 
gave it liquid manure, Ac., but to no purpose. The 
flower-balls—there were about a dozen of them—were 
well formed and seemed almost ready for bursting, bat 
could not get any further. I utterly the heads begim to 
droop. To-oay I have dug down, and find that all the 
stems are rotting away from about an inch below the 
surface downwards. What is the cause of this? and how 
can It be prevented in future ? of coarse it is all up with 
the plant for this year, if not for ever.—C. 8. 

5060. -Good King Henry.— Where could plants 
or seed be procured of Mercury or Good King Henry, 
recently recommended as a useful but little known 
vegetable iu Gardening Illusirated?— J. M. 

5061. - Worm* in Gardens.—I should be glad 
someone would inform me of a remedy for destroying 
worms in gardens. I have sown a good quantity of 
seeds this year, but I And that although the plants 
came up well they have disappeared since, especially 
Radishes, Lettuces, and Onions. The surface of the 
beds are literally riddled by worms, which come up 
mostly at night. I can see them all over the garden.— 
L. 8 , Wigan. 

6062 — Shading for Glasshouse.—The other day I 
•aw some houses that were shaded by the application of a 
liquid that had a green shade, and it looks much better 
than whiting or whitewash, and is doubtless better for 
the plants. Is has, 1 think, much the appearance of the 

F reparation called “ Summer Cloud.” The preparation 
refer to was home made. If anyone can give me the 
form for its prepara'ion, I Bh*ll be obliyed.—F. B. 

5063.—Repairing India-rubber Hose.—My gar¬ 
den hose is split. W ill any one kindly tell me how I can 
repair it?-T. N. D. 

6064.—Box Trees Dying —I have a^Box tree about 
5 ft. high on either tide of my front door, and for the la t 
two or three tears the lower portion appear; to be dying 
away. New branches keep shooting from the top, bat 
as the apparently dead portion at the bottom continues 
to rise higher I am afraid they will soon be dead. I shall 
be glad if some reader will tell me what is the cause and 
remedy, so that I may preserve them, if possible, from 
destruction.—H ough. 

5065 —Flowers for Conservatory.—wm gome- 
one give me the names of some handsome blue, purple, 
and yellow flowers suitable for conservatory?—/. D. 

5066,-Nertera not Fruiting.— Can anyone say 
why a Nertera depress, bought the summer before last, 
covered with rad berries, has never flowered since ? the 
large seed-pan was covered with the pretty abort 
growth. It is now unhealthy, and straggling, and 
patchy looking, and seems as If the green* ry grew up 
too tall. There was no sign nf a berry last year, and I 
fear the same this year.—H. H. M. 

6067.—Flue for Greenhousa— Does R. Holding, 
who recommends drain pipe flue for a greenhouse (No. 
4742, page 133, May 14). have his fireplace inside the 
house or outside ? I am about to adopt the same plsn, 
but am Informed that the fireplace must be outside to be 
at all effective.—A. R. 

6068 — zlugs in Fernery.— My greenhouse Fermr 
has or late been devastated by a slag ; at least that is 
what I suppose it to be > y its slimy traces. It has bi eu 
watched for by day and by night, and poison (Fowler's 
solution of arsenic on oatmeal sweetened with sugar) is 
now I eing tried. Can any readers tell me of a better 
plan?-J. H. Maw. 

5069.— Digging a Well.—Can anyone tell me if I 
can sink a we 1 in my garden myself ? or must I employ 
a well sinker? Is there any danger of the sides tail¬ 
ing in if not shored up ? Any information will be thank¬ 
fully received.—H. B. 

6070.—Shading Greenhouse.—I wish to darken 
one comer of my greenhouse to make a Fernery. Would 
some readers tell me if green paint will answer the 
purpose and what shade I should use?—E. H. 


Dissolving Bones.— Crush the bones, 
moisten with a quarter of tbeir weight of hot 
water, and then pour over them half their weight 
of oil of vitriol. Stir with an old rake till gas 
ceases to be given oif, and allow them to stand 
for a few days. If not sufficiently dry, add peat, 
sawdust, oranything else free from lime, for the 
purpose. The operation is best carried on in a 
leaden or earthenware vessel, or on the ground 
within a ring of ashes. Boiled bone or bone 
ashes answer better than raw bone, being more 
soluble. Another way is to make them into 
a heap, and keep them moist, and cover with 
mould or manure. They will ferment and dis¬ 
solve of their own accord.—F. 
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POULTRY. 


LANGSHAN FOWLS. 

Ilf answer to the enquiry of “ A. I. T. S., Boring- 
don,” I send the following information concerning 
the valuable breed of fowls called Langehan : They 
come from a district of that name in the north of 
China, and are there much valued by the inhabi¬ 
tants for their excellent qualities as laying, and more 
especially as table fowls. They are rapid growers, 
and at ten or twelve weeks old present such a fine 
appearance as cannot be surpassed even by the far- 
famed Dorking, tbeir breasts being more ample, and 
the amount of delicate white meat upon them is 
quite surprising. The Chinese say they are allied 
to the wild tnrkey. The first birds arrived in 
England in February, 1872. There was, and 1 
believe still is, an extraordinary prejudice against 
them among various breeders and dealers, and they 
have been crossed with Cochins, and exhibited as 
bUck Cochins. The true breed is a very different 
bird, the breasts being larger and the legs smaller 
than Cochins or Brahmas, and the flesh pure white 
and tine, instead of yellow and coarse. Let all 
intending purchasers beware of mongrels. The 
yooDg birds often retain their white nest feathers 
until almost fully grown. Full particulars can be 
obtained from a pamphlet called “ The Langsban 
Fowls,*’ published at The Live Stock Journal Office, 
L i Belle Sanvage Yard, London. 

Halcyon. 

B°up in Fowls .—“ W. T "asks fora recipe to 
cure disease in fowls, which he believes to be roup. 
It ia very doubtful if he would suoceedin curing the 
disease of the fowl, and whether it would pay him 
in the long run, for most fowls after being attacked 
by disease are generally weakened and unprofitable. 
The best remedy is to remove nny sickly fowl from 
the rest, and give it a little care and warmth, with 
a slight dose of castor oil, and should it then get 
over it there has not been anything very serious the 
matter j but in such cases as *’ W. T.” describes the 
most humane treatment is death. It is evident the 
fowl is suffering from inflammation of the trachea (or 
gapes) from the symptoms described. It arises from 
a croupy or catarrhal affection. If the trachea be 
examined, narrow worms about haJf*an-inch long 
will be found imbedded in a shiny mucus, and the 
oolj ehenoeof recovery ia by removal. A feather, 
aaatly trimmed should be introduced into the wind¬ 
pipe, and turned round once or twice, and then 
drawn oat. It will dislodge the worms, and very 
often bring some of them adhering to the feather. 
Great care should be exercised, or the chances are 
the half-suffocated bird will be killed. Another way 
of getting rid of these parasites is hy introducing a 
pinch of suit into the beck part of the mouth at 
intervals. Another: confiue the bird in a small box, 
and fill it with Tobacco-smoke by means of a pipe 
stem, and ltt the bird inhale it, sufficient care being 
taken not to Jet it suffocate. A warm room and 
careful nursing may bring it round, but the chances 
are against success, and the bird will, in ten cases 
oat of twelve, sicken and die.—S enex. 

Gapes in Fowls.—This disease is caused by a 
kind of animal, like a small double-headed worm, 
which becomes fixed to the inside of the windpipe, 
and which causes inflammation, and speedy death if 
not removed. Put a few grains of common salt as 
far back in the month as possible, and repeat it in 
a few hours, and when the worm has been loosened 
j# may be removed from the throat by a small 
feather dipped in sweet oil. Keep the fowls warm, 
and feed them with sopped bread-crumbs or Oat¬ 
meal paste for a few days, and be sure that they have 
good water to drink.—P atriceoft. 

Fowls Picking each Other—Wnen once fowls 
have acquired the habit of feather-eating nothing 
will prevent them continuing to do so, except by 

keomncrthem aAnanfaln _l :j 
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keeping them separately, or giving them an unlimited I ?• canywL the new doable bine 
run, or by keeping them fully occupied in hunting 
for their food. Fowls kept in confinement will 
frequently strip themselves nearly bare, but when 
they have their liberty they seldom learn to eat 
their feathers. —J. H. PErwoRTH. 


Tortoises.—I have no doubt that “H.B.'a” four 
tortoises have died through cold. I do not think 
they can long be kept out-of-doors in England, and 
look upon it as cruel to attempt it in winter. All 
attempts I have heard of have failed. 1 knew of 
one thut was kept for thirty years in one place, and 
proofs existed that it had been in other hands for a 
Jong time. Its appearance indicated very old age. 
It wan allowed to wander on a warm and dry brick 
floor, and concealed itself in winter near the fire¬ 
place. It bad water and milk from a bole cut in 
the bricks, and was fed op Lettuce, Dandelions, 
Rice, and other sweet puddings, bread soaked in 
water or m Ik, &c. For some years before it died it 
was blind, when, as it graeped for the food placed 
before it, there were willing friends ready to put it 
in its month.—B. H. 


S E ? 5- FOR'a COMPLETE ADMIRAL FITZ- 

i n.h^| S ^AjtOMETKH Full O^E GUINEA Else 3 ft bin. 

7 T ,d ® •« tho e «->ld st 15 5i Nearly 2000 told la 

t^L^° n l h,by '5, Wine Office Court Wet Street, 

^u U 5. ,or V 1 -Lincolnshire I* tiding Company. Bend for 
Price U*tof Jledaand ricks. Honey reMi-neU Ifjn.aapproved. 

MUSICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56. Cheapside, and 

H !iU ,or th ® “ ta °* NICOLBV celebrated 
iS 4 CAMINB nj. Price* from £4 to iXOO bnnlf- 
K* Choicest music and largest stock In London 
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T7IRGIN CORK.—Handsome, Pieces, lightest, 

jJih Vl er ^ 0re : Uk lb . IB.. 8U. . 5d ib .lt. 8d - 

• hrevier quality at 18s ed per llitb. Tobacco 

&««»Md.r E i ! “- Wireox * 9c * ,u -«. - 
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. * P*"*® 0 «r Conservator? for destroying Ins ecu. 3s. a 
pcLir; ft c<uk of Urge West Indian Ueorh Shells, contsioi 4S or 60 
for ornamentation*, sent by luggage 20s ,un7 Peacock Fre t 
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Parrot. Ifia —W. M CKOSw Naturalist. Earle At.. Liverpool 
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Illustrated Catalogue of Perennials. 
THE present year’s issue of this Catalogue. 

_«»*»ttalnlM many rare and choice Hardy Perennial* alw 

^i eC . t ‘ 0 JH® 7 « wd L f ® rr " lrUJ ° rchldB t Primula Hleboldi. Climb¬ 
ing and YVaiUng Plants, Aouatlcs and Bog Plants, ornamental 
^ISTtfon. B4rr * ceuU, > *«-. be had, post free, upon 

THOMaS g. WARE. Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. London. 


Single Dahlias and French Marguerites. 

^ ARE has pleasure in announc- 

A log that his new sp cial list of the above la ready cuntati in* 
a line selection of Blrgle Dahllea and the b««t 
ffiso a number of specially «holoe NovelUet in A.TtlrSilnnmt' 
2tto£“’ P ®“ MWmon *- "* ^hrysantbemuma post £e£on ajju.’ 
_ Hd i e y> rm N nreerles. Tottenham, London. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 
iT WALLACE, F.R.H.8., is now sending 

Us ont those spirndla Pach-taa. Mist Lisse V idler and iru ® 
peter, post f ee. 2* 6d. -ach. See all gardening pa^A New ChrV 
santhcinum, Angcllno a splendid exhibition vartSty/tolour Ibrte^t 

csr varriisr 

p-’i\ Kpa. 

ca-h with oruer —PctlatrSmid^istPulwlrh^R^ 8, ‘ , °* t * ree> 


Bedding Plants. 

J. WALLACE’a and strain of spotted Mimu- 

Urusahuff a. h”^ Bu “ b '® Tropacolum irnuum Hermlue 

Urusahon, 8d. each. 4a. doxen. lrupa>oium Ball of Fire 
fJeranlum*— Ve*u yI u#. 3*. doven; Happy Thought 8s S’ 

trtss 9 z£ 

Dahlia* alt the best Sa. p r 

Lobel.a, U. per d sen. Golden Pyrethrnm 3* 1M Ail fhe 
sent post free, cast, with order -PeiUtt R ad Bait Du whtb ^S 


T EAN-TO GREENHOUSES, 10 rt. by 5 ft 

Mt £8 10* ' 'VJl ft 1 10 ft ‘ by 8 £1 i0»- i i* «. by 

L ^ on ® ^.a-oa glam cut to ala*, and . 1 x- 

rlage paid m any ral way atatlon in England.—A. P JOHNeUN 
Orwe-nou— Bui.der, Wtiuilnatm .. Hull Price Ll<t> po*t free. ’ 


OTRAWBERRY’' SUPPORTER, mads of ual- 

e Sufir-fc? e thar^fieid. 1 V %% ^ ^ 

pRYEPw&COULTMAN’STOBACCO PAPER 

c J m,al ' B ! he Orgeat amuunt of Nicotine for. 
del| l Jit 7 « nuW 'U-fl' it duos not It.jure i he mo.t 

5^ “ tep l anU,> “ effectually eradicates the pe»ts of ihe green- 
Oienny sirongly recommcnd.lt -- 


a S d MATTING made of Cocoa-nut 

imirMr b «ii W, u lnt 1 d *° h® vnbleachod. The only sort that 
wm wear well. Manufactured by the anginal pntruteea who 

gJte e HUlTL!Sd? S n TBal,rt “ MpdAl *'- TKEL0 ^ A eONS/V Lud- 

J n5» WT § TE ^ EN ? HORTICULTURAL, 

n •yri^PiH?! 1 ^ 10, *«nui HISTORY SALE HOOK? 

Covent Onrden, I^ndon. RiCabllshed 1700. Hale* 
by Auction nearly everyday.' Catalogue* on a pplication or post free 


DIMM EL’S AROMATIC OZOMZER.”UR 

Xw NATURAL AIR PURIFIER.—a fragrant powder producing, 
Ja«* i iSP™,* 1 ^2SP ormlloB J l ? dw ® Uln,t,or of public resort, 

the balmy. refreshing, and healthy emanations of the Pine and 
^ »o« effective and only agreeable dls- 
to J 14 •‘empe.-Ecowa RiaaaL 
Perfumer OB. St r and, W -if-nl atvet, «nrf«4 Oornhlll Imndnn 


K EEL’S NEW LOW-PRICED BLIGHT DE- 

BlROkKA.—No more Tobacco *mnke. A clear fiuid non- 
wjurtoiu, applied easily and agreeably ; very luliable for iad«*».— 
Pamphlet gratia by post, free on application to Mr. HAH-K*. 
Waleot xarade, Bath. Please write for one, highly Interesting 


J3 HA DING for GREENHOUSES, Ac.-CUR- 

KJ TIS t» Unrivalled Transparent PyramloCompositton di*per.e.tne 
lnjnrion* ray* of the *uu. admit»full light on dull days resists heat 
an* water througnont the season, p-eventa dlsea*e expel* Insects 
ana gi ve* vignroai health ai d beauty to plants flowe.a.and fruits, 
i lb.. Is. 94. j 4 lb.. 3s. 9d.. with direcilona and prompt attention. 
Term, cash -CUuTxS A SON, 63, Holloway Roai, London, ». Sole 
mannfacturers. 

Choice 
SUMMER 
FLOWERS 
1881 . 


flf ow » lha BEST TIME to TRANSPT.AMT 

STA ^«,r„ 8 iF“'- L “ 8 -—•— 

Cheap Bidding Pi ^n ta! 

TT . *lnd?m.HP^’ F-R-H.S., offers fine, strong, 

rtAVITTVI c U ‘^ u ‘ ,ru . ck '■* the following ,_ Ug> 

0 A ,o£u°ii^’%“ r ^,?° ribuEja f n>m«i»gle 

.in*,. 

TOBELIaS, Emperor William, brilliant blue 

D^u L 4 I . A ^v5? o e ,en h0W ' named varietie « in single 
▲ reunetion made for quantities. Terms cash. Packs** free 

gTOUR VAl||^EKDGiSunDS, Buna, 

__ buff ilk. C a i* it. g uc,po*t free. * 


T potct tFv 0 !. 108 Bed u dlt i« P1 ant8. 

J. I 2S2fYir te u .r e ,i n “fsg 

a.K?£S*^&C eta4, •* o U u«.'K'S3?“ , ‘-"‘ 


THE LAWSON SEED and 

A NURflRRY COMPANY ,Um,Wui. 
Edinburgh, are booking orders for the leading 
Bedding-out plant* vis., Veroena* Oer* 
nlums Calceolarias Ac , for present dell vary 
Catalogue* may b« had on application 


A HEALEY, North Walaham, can now send 

-tX* in goon plants (not rooted scraps/, a, uuder, Iree for cash 


Dr. Denny's «nd Lemoise's New Zonal* of USD 


s. d 
1 Oe 


* « .. 

• 8 0 doa. 

4 0., 
*40., 

2 d „ 

2 0 .. 


Grand New Exhibition kind*, 1879 
Ditto ditto ditto 1878 - - 

Mr* Pollock. 

Silver Edge. 

Twelve Cuttings of Single and IMnble Zonals. named 
Twelve Cuttings of Coleui, 1880 ..... 

White Vesuvius - . 8 for 1 

Mad-me A. Ballet .... 3 tor 1 

Madame Thiers, large double white • 3 for 1 8 

Candldlsetma plena the purest and beet double white 8 for 1 0 

Olive Carr, a r-ranufut large pink. 0 o —-w 

Leviathan, the largest xaimon raised, 3 in across 0 9 

London, the largest scerlet. 0 9 

Twelve Winter-flowering Zonals, in strong planta - 4 0 doa. 

Doable Petunias .... 3 grand aorta for I 0 

Golden Jewel, the same flower as Lax ion Jewel ‘ 

with variegated foliage. 

Lfzsie Brooks, one of the grandest Zonals raised 
La Nffige, doable white, with silver toilage - 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias. 

Show and Fan *7 Panale*, to name, all the best 
Exhibition Pinks, to name - .... 

Colens of 1880, m large plants ... . 

Ageratum. Cnnnell s Dwarf and Swanley Bine 
LoNslla cardina'ls, the Cardinal flowsr .... 

Telegraph Cucumber .... 30 seeds t«r 

Sati'fattion Li't fire* 


, Orach 


4 0 doa 


(8 


To he obtained of all Nu'serymen and bu«o«in*u. 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE.-Made upon 

JL ihepvlnclple of th* new Flie Hose need by Cap . 81 aw, c B.. 
Chief Offluer of the London Fire Brigade, there n*e 12 reasons 
why it Is better than any rubber or fabric hose, and not ihe least 
important ones are-Ut. it I* much cheaper; and It Is by far more 
durable.—MERKYWEATHER A 8 ON 8 ; UuuLnurers, «*, L>qg 
Acre, London. Works—Greenwich. 8 ampie tree. 


free, for ca*h with order. 

Ageratuin Imperial Dwarf .. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem 
Geranium Crystal Palace Gem 
„ Beauty of Culoerdale 
„ Mmim- Christine .. 

„ Miss Kingsbury .. 

n Mrs. Pollock ,, 

>, Vesuvius .. 

mixed, without name* 

Lobollft Cryntal Psilace oompacta 
Verbena*, white, purple, rcariet 
Phlox, herbaceous, choice mixed 
Dal>les. red and white 
Myosotis dlreltiflora .. 

Collection* <•! Keddii.g Planta made up 
-35 aoxen, tl Is.; 12 doxeu 10s. tfd - h rinu> n *- M »p 
good plant*, and prevent di*oppoiniv^ent ?”plamin?sewin' 
ordere are sol -died, which wlfl be executed In «rict*«U^K 2 : 7 


e. d. * 

1 3 

1 0 

2 0 

3 0 


8 0 


the most liberal terms 
doxen, 5s. 0d. To ensure 


v . . . ‘ ‘ w in strict rotation. 

J. POWLEY, Floriat, Philadelphia, N orwich. 


Partner Wanted to^ Work Patent, or Patent 
MEW PATENT PRESERVED FLOWERS 

£!es Ll0 w Deoormtlv *> *n<» Ornamenui Pur- 
Im»«, wui be exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 

, 11,1 rl M N -Many thuusands of strong plant* on Kale at 

lew precis, our selection. Catalogue with l.si «f wru Jistfii 

per dos.. 


s. n. 

3 0 per 100.. 
* 0 .. 


Bedding Pnns'ee, named sorts 
„ Viola* „ 

« P*n a ie* and Viola# without na 
Fine r how Tansies, ail nam«.d .. i » " 

Fancy ,, ,, „ ,, (< lisg** *' 

W.CLIBHAN A spy Oldfleld Nnrserv. Altr rclunn 


Pnmulaa j rnmuiasi P rimni M > t ~ 7~ 

_ Eleventh y«ar of dUtrlbntlon. 

WILLIAMS Superb Strain, Is. 6d. ]>er dozen 

L'aaa.i-jBr k 


The very choicest Seeds, full sowings, in 81 x- 
penny Packets, througrh post for mamps. 
N EW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK. 

Twicketiluun purple Uuera Stark \aw rv*,... ^ 

smsst 

5T;*7 0*ret»an Wallflower. Auricula alpioa - exirahn-i Rmtv»n> 

F, °°" PeJf'CS? 

n«.^Cr.. Ma, ?5 0 , lu the new double Mny Weed. French 

Dwarf Mw gold 'exquisite strain), new double-flowering Silver 
lM.™ W, .^ qulU * la )«««»“>». Myosotis alpestris “SS VbluV 
white, md rose mixed), new dwarf Alpin«> Poppy sinirlM dwnrf 

W D Dw.ri Dr^e^ Y^^J? aner ‘^' de " 

D T d r ,, \y uoca ^rtosa. angustlfolia. and fllamea 
w, GrevUUs robust- Mala 1 be-t bedding aorta In mlxTun^^ 
Collect on jf 12 varieties of Choice Hardy Perennials needs) 3 a 
WM BAYLOR HARTLAND 8 
OLD ESTABLISHED 8 EBD WAREHOUSE, COBJL 
fST The Puis Exhibition Prise Pansy, U. 0 d. U SI. and M. 

per packet. - nun m. 
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Daniels' 

Furekh 

"'ANUREi 



NEW FERTILISER. 

W E have during past years, refrained from manufacturing any Artificial Fer- 

tillwr for Floriculture or General Gardening purposes, mainly lor the reason that the successful com - 
position 1 of such an article requires years of experimental trial under a variety of conditions, such 

teni^erature ^mate.^oU^r*^ offered to the cardenlng public are commonly made simply to act as atimn- 
lants by P which a marvellous activity of growth and bloom can be effected, but which generally is of vcr> 
duration and often fatal in the end to the real prosperity of the plant. 
h Experience has convinced us that, under average conditions of floral or vegetable growth, true ^ijt 
lnatln-rSuccess is best obtained by the use of properly balanced riant tood ; by means of which soil whi^x 
m«v h*(ivft L bccome Moraiid exhauated shall be to renovated as to be again generous and fruitful, so■ as to 
furnish at anythrifthe necessary conditions of fertility, ami ensure the vigorous and healthy growth, not 
nnVv Of flveS flowed and fruit, but of every part of the plant. These conditions we claim to have effected 
FrREKA MANURE, or ESSENCE OF PLANT LIFE, a highly concentrated Manure, adapted for 
LvervkbidofnowerFruit or Vegetable, and useful alike to the Horticulturist and Farmer ; a true friend 
f^the Gardener- and not only a Stimulant, but a Genuine Food for Plants ; pt rfectly efficient, odourU**, a Kd 
U dwtined to take the place of all other Manures. 

REPORT OP MR. FRANCIS SUTTON. F.C.S.. Chemist to the Norfolk Chamber 
of Agriculture, otc. 

[Corr.] 

''Nostolx Cocjctt LAaosiToav^ 

“ Memrs. DANIELS B ® 0 ™**®* , nwd m wlf by experiment snd nnaly*la with the entire nature of your El KEKA 
, °*7, L,S “ 1 «Tl.flil thatn uKrablyada pfed t™the purple. for which you recommend It l have had a Iona 

MANURE and I (lf ^™a and fertiliser* and their effect*. and may *av at tnee that Ton haTe carried c 

m<u ii w ..uid advocate, and have produced a Concentrated Manure which la a 


adapted to the healthy growth of every variety of plant. 


(Signed) 


a safe, odourless, lad 
"FRANCIS SUTTON.’• 


Sold In - 

4a- 0d.; 141b. 7 b. 


SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 

with complete directions for use, 1 lb. Is.; 2 lb. la. 8d.; 41b. 3a.; 7 lb- 
.. 12a. C * " v --* 


; 281b. 


L 0d. Much cheaper by the cwt. 


n p R I N G FLOWS R S. 

S POLYANTHUS—Choice varieties. Including Gold and Silver 
Will'. UUC. Yellow, Crlm.0., »l 
oholce 010,10 WleUe*. 

- feasor 

i^^Sr 'coorKK Cairo. n.rOon. Reodln,. Iler,..- 

Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 

,*6..W., o No^£4^M 

CO.,*85. Old Street. St. Luke 1 *. 


wholesale Agents in London :-Barclay and Son, 95, Farringdon Street; Cony, Soper, Fowler and Co 
18 I 1 n h 8 bu?y Street; Hurst and Son, 162, Houndsdltch; Nutting and Sons, CO, Barbican ; Waite, Nash, and 
Oo\, 79, Southwark Street. Be tail from 

DANIELS BROS., The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishme nt, NORWICH . 

! * 10 °secure** these level? Jlant*. 


PERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and variety 

j L „o°.~';ir 0 .““'X«ncw^ Led •«.! ■« Bpuc1 * 1 u “ •* 

Cheap Ferna._ 

W. & J- BIRKENHEAD, 

fern tlTTRSERYi^SALiE^JMA NCHESTE R 


1 K-J2 TFdouble Geraniums, 


JSKSs 

Hwanlev^Blue Canned* rrlxe Mimulns. the*beat 

Swonlev juue, w. «*• i HI .„ from imported »eed: 

I^arC'Ten week Mocks Phlox* Druramor<*l grandtflora, French 
taJ!™KvStinS3°d,ren. la. 3d. 

S'SJS; aKKff rSS»: £\ >• 

?«o2" ^S.'1L“ h pu 

v! 3 r“iSf"AL oi! {& SjEStaii iiSfi * nouth. 

Mope Mnratry, Lewisham, Kant.’___ 


IJ^n^esiiTpota for Planting Out now. 

Moaa Ro.ea, *c.,ac poUand Clematis, poat free -GEO. 

SC# The^rser&. Bash._ 

-axT3*w ■R'TTC'HSIAS miss lizzie vidler 

the Horticultural PreMprove^th« thea» *u that could 

beat that have yet been ralaeU.^euig £ ^ with good habit 

be»de*ired. for they , entirely new colour, In proof 

producing abundMce of blwm^Micnt^^ April Ifl. 

of which re** 1 teatlmo • . dld _ lant maker* we are able to 
Owing to their being »u<-haplenaia P^ ^ enable every lover 
offer them to Secure theae aplendtd varieties at once, 

of really good aetata, to ‘ n r nd 2o..per do*. Tesilmoniala 

Sf-JOSIM * NoISh. Ho'^ ll«W. Ewllw, K.«._ 

Picturesaue Rock Gardens, 

^^ r^^VTl LS LAKH*. and HOCK / 8TKEAM8 
FBRNE1UK8, WAJ^RTaLLS ^ Artificial Rock, alao 

DBSIONBOMd formed ln N 8 T heaM8, Ac., concreted 
LAKES, PONDS RE^KK m B jiOXBOURNE, who have 
effectual!y by PLLHaM p ® ’g^Juand, Ireland. and Walea. 

naKsa»«Sf®5ff5-siSs'ss : 

rSSmi SauS; bJuBtoiS. a, ” —* 

^asp^jpis^«BNR® 


HURRY’S 

Plantain and Daisy 
Extractor. 

The most simple invention before the pnblio- 
OVER 2000 SOLD LAST SEASON 

Finn tain, Ac., removed without deatroylng the lawn. 

Carriage free of the Patentee, 4s. 3d. 
and 5a. 3d. 

A. F- HURRY, Pampesford, Cambridge- 

WHOLESALE AGENT, 

THOMAS TILLEY, 12, Walbrook London, E.C. j 
BEALES A CO., Cambridge. 


v,**., GREEN. 

FLORAL NURSERIES. ■ 

THORPE. NORWICH.j 

‘DOUQUKT DAKLIAi>. — All who love Cut 

Jj Flower* thould gr.w two ur three varieties of the*t*. Yht-j 
Luke up but little room, grow from two to three feet high, anil 
produce liundreda of miniature well-shaped bloom* *ultable alike 
tor the drawing-room, vaae or bouquet*; four varietiea lor -* , 
alao four large flowering v&rietka for 2a., poat free, bingle 
varUtlea. la. tach. 

pOLEUS.—My Collection of these is acknow- 

U lodged to contain the brightest and beat coloured vaneUca m 
cultivation ; alx of the beat for la. 3d., poat frer. 

tVONAL GERANIUMS, Double ami Single ; 

LA tne beat varielica only.—Six aplendid aummer dowering Yarli- 
tiea free for 3s. 8ix splendid winter flowering varieties free for 3a- 
Blx iveweat and choicest varletle* for exhibition for 5a. All trre 

pUCHsIAS.—Beautiful free-flowering varieties 

i for aecorauvc purposes, strong nod well rooted, six van*lx. „ 
tree for la. <kl. Six aplendid exhibition varietlea for kocham 
procumben*. very nice basket plant, bears fruit, ed.cach. i he 
biby Fuchsia microphyila.ed. each. Spiendena, beautiful winter 
blooming variety, la. each. Corallina, hardy garden variety, id. 
each. 


Begonia fuchsloldes, each.fid. 

„ aemperfloreas, each, la. 
Show Felargouiuins. 4 fer 2s. 
Scented leat Oer«nluuia, named, 
4 for 2s. 

Faria Daisies, white, 3 for la. 

,, yellow, 3 for la 
ithei 


Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 

Petunia Crimson King,' double 
3 tor la. 

French Lavender, 3 for l». 

Phlox, herbaceous. 4 for la. 9d. 
Primulas, per dozen is 
Clrerariaa. per dozen, 2s. 

--- —x.y eri- 

i say I can supply the fobowiug 

atea (>ern ill urns dnubln u n.t 


Amateurs' Packets of Choicest Flower Seeds.^ 


Mile.' Hybrid Bplral MlwonnM - •• •• 

ss»53SSSSifiaw " 

g 53 ss.°^s;sn*»“»» '""T! 

New dwarT VkctoriaAater", very "fine. •• •• w , 

:: 


, « 0 


, 0 4 


QUALITY BEFORE QUANTITY. 

The Choicest Flower Seeds ul 6d. per pkt., post free. 

Primula, a noted Covcnt Garden strain 25 seeds 
, flore-pleno. 80 per cent., double, 10 
Calceolaria, saved from a grand stand of eihibltlon plant*, 100 

j Cineraria^saved from one of the finest collecttona In the country, 

Petunia!^ aplendid strain, take* prize* evetTwhere^lOO »*«}•• 

,, flore-pleno, 30 per cent, of magnificent double bloom*, jO 

Aurlcula^uived from named stage varietlea, 25 aeeda. 

„ green edged, very coatly, 6 •**<}*• 

Reffonift tuberoui, in cholc«*t mixture, 100 lecdi. 

Be * ( ’ prcebell, Piercel, Schmldtl. either *ort t 50 teod*. fid. 
Carnation, from named aorta, 20 seed*. 

Tree or Perpetual, very choice, 20 seeds 
Grenadin. a new early flowering variety, scarlet, very 
double, dwarf habit, 20 »eoda. 

Cyclamen, Wlgirina' noted strain, 25 seed* 

giganteuni, magnificent blooma, 6 teedi. 

Dahlia, the new single varieties in mixture, 20 aeeda. 

Edelweiss, a charming Alnine, SOaeeda. 

Mimulua, Clapham'a superb, 100 aeeda. 

Geranium, tricolor, very costly, 6 aeeda. 

„ gold and bronze blcolorm. j seed*. 

Pentatemon, saved from the newest named VBrlctlc*, 100 
Pansy, thow, from the choicest Kcgllsh exhibition varietlea, 50 

VancV. very beautiful. 60 aeeda. 

’ Snow Queen, new whlto, aelf, oonatant, 50 
Bac^Mhoitzia. new double white, fine cutting 10 seed*. 

Coleus, from a splendid collection, carefally hybridised,-5 *eeda 
Descriptive Catalogue (74 pages;, poat free. 

CHAS. KILMISTER, F.R.H.S., 

Economic Horticultural Depot, North St, Brighton 


„ ,, yellow, 3 for la. Clceratina per dozen, 2s. 

Chrysanthemums,# for 1*. 6d. | lobelia fulgent, ewch, is 

TTN ROOTED CUTTINGS.—Having many 

U quiries for these, 1 now beg to *ay I can supply the fob owing 
in strong cuttings ut following rates :—Oerumums, double *nd 
single vurletlt* of the beat strain*, correctly named, <1 varieties for 
1*. od ; alto « newer varietlea for is. Fuchsias 6 varietlea. 2 cut 
tings of each, for la. fid. Coleus, the highest and brightest In cul¬ 
tivation, 6 varieties, 2 cutting* of eaeh, for is. 8d. Seduin aizotdeum , 
beautiful pot plant, 4 cuttings for is. Pansy cuttings, W per dot . 
All tree. 

JOHN G 7 R E E N, 

THORPE, NORWICH. 

NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1881. 
INTERESTING, USEFUL, and VALUABLE 

X to ail poascsalng either a Garden, Greenhouse, Stove, Ac , Ac. 

Price* and plunts need only to be compared with those of other 
firm* to prove that in no Instance can buyers who itudy price axij 
quality be supplied more advantageously than by ourselves. 

The Collection* ars all of the flueat sort*, and as varied in colours 
as possible, flue for exhibition or home decoratiou. and as certain 
to be satisfactory to purchasers os collections can be. Ail are our 
selection. 


Per doz.— b. 
A but! Ions, in variety - - 3 

Achimemos, in variety - 3 

Agerutums, small plants, 
per 100. fis. - 1 


Ageratuma, in pots, per 
100, 15a. - 

Antirrhinums 
liegonias, Ornamental 
Caladiuins - - 

Calceolaria Golden Gcm- 
(not in pots), per 100, 5s. 
Chrysanthemums in great 
variety, per 100,15a. 
Coleus - 

Dacty ls elegantiiaima, per 

100 be. - - - - 

, Dahlia*, per 100,20a. - 
P.piphyllum- 

Ferns, Stove and Green¬ 
house ... - 

Fuchsias, per 100,15a.- 
Oardema notion - 
Oreeuhouwj Plants 
(ii'ranium, Iiouble 
Geraniums for Beddlrg - 
Geraxiiuiui for Pot Culture 
3a. to 


Per do*.- 

Gloxlnlns - - 8*. and 

Haruy Climbing Plants, in 
great variety - e*. to 

Hollyhocks, Meedlirg* 
Heliaiithemums - 
Herbaceous Plants, per 100, 

20s.. 

Heliotropes- 

Iresine Ltndeni, per 1C<!, 

10 *.. 

Lnutanas - 

Lobelias, emill, per 100,4s. 
Lob*'llas, In pots - 
Mesembryanthemum, fol. 

var., per 103. 10* - 

Ml in ulus, in variety - 
Phloxes, per 103 15a, - 
PoteutiPas Doub e - 
Rock Plunts, per 100,15$. - 
Salvias 


2 0 
3 0 
8 6 

6 0 


0 j Snxlfrages - 
0 ; Sedums 


tir.tj 


fl 0 


Stove Plant* 

Tropscolums 
Viol.s (immense «roek of 
i best *ort*), per 100,8s. to 
12 *. 


OB. XO O U i-S. - 3 

l\it tings of any or the uboit rone ties of The soft-trooded f prints 
at half abort pncea, our selection. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

THE OLDFxELD NCxliElt.iii, ALTIU.V^ ' 
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CHURCHYARD GARDENS. 


It has often occurred to ine that churchyard 
gardening is greatly neglected in this country. 
We appear to wait until some benevolent 
person furnishes the necessary funds before any 
attempt at embellishment is made. This is, to 
say the least of it, untortunate. when so much 
might be done in so little time, and that at a 
trifling expense. I am confident from ex¬ 
perience that a well-kept park or pleasure 
ground has great influence in improving the 
condition of the inhabitants in its neighbourhood. 
It is impossible to give directions which will 
prove suitable to all situations, as they are so 
numerous and variable, but, generally speaking, 
the mode of procedure may be the same in all 
cases. I do not think it necessary in carrying 
out a scheme of churchyard improvement that 
we should adopt an elaborate plan of landscape 
or floral decoration, 
these being more suited 
to private residences and 
public parks ; what is 
really required is some 
simple and natural ar¬ 
rangement (which, by- 
the-by, is perhaps the 
highest and best art of 
the landscape gardener) 
which cannot fail to 
please without being too 
artificial. Nature, even 
under the most adverse 
circumstances, has pro¬ 
vided us with the means 
whereby we may fill 
many blanks. The chief 
point is to know how to 
treat her. A church¬ 
yard should not be a 
playground, neither 
should trees preponde¬ 
rate, inasmuch as they 
have a darkening effect, 
nor should it be a 
glaring flower garden ; 
it may, however, com¬ 
bine these in a modified 
sense, viz., it should 
afford scope for decent 
recreation, and trees, 
flowers, and Grass 
should be so balanced 
as to tone down and 
relieve each other in 
the proportions best 
suited to the locality. 

Turf should in all cases 
form a principal feature, 
the relief afforded to 
the eye by a beauti¬ 
ful green velvety sward 
being incomparably 

n ter than that pro- 
d either by flowers 
or rockwork. Trees and 
shrubs are most desir¬ 
able, but they should be 
sparingly planted in 
small areas. There are 
many instances in 
which tombstones will 

interfere with arrangements ; in fact, some 
churchyards are so full of them that little can 
be done, except planting a few trees and 
climbers. Our business now,' however, is more 
particularly with open spaces, in which few in¬ 
conveniences occur. Assuming a church to 
stand upon a rectangular plot of gronnd, with 
entrances from the street in front only, besides 
the entrance, roads and walks will be necessary, 
and much depends upon the directions which 
these take. Walks should never be straight— 
a series of graceful and natural curves being a 
pleasing feature in landscape gardening. When 
the walks are formed the work may be said to 
be half over. Their width should be in proportion 
to the area of the ground upon which they are 
laid out, and also to what parts of the building 
they are intended to lead. Their width may, 
however, be variously stated at from 5 ft. to 
10 ft. Turf from 10 ft. to 30 ft. in width should 


run along the sides of the building, and in 
front there should be a lawn as large as the 
area will permit, reserving a belt for trees 
and shrubs along the boundary fence or wall 
next the street. Upon the turf just men¬ 
tioned Bhenld bo planted Catalpas, Ailantus, 
Robinias, Sumach, Yuccas, Euonymus, and 
other plants. Ivy, Virginian Creepers, Cle¬ 
matis, and any other varieties of climbing 
plants may be trained upon the walls of the 
church, always, of course, taking into conside¬ 
ration the locality. We should never attempt 
to construct rockwork adjoining the building. 
Under such circumstances it is unnatural and 
altogether out of place ; rockwork rising out of 
sheltered nooks cannot be objected to ; but to 
pile stones and bricks against the walls of a 
church is an unpardonable mistake. Where 
practicable, a line of treeB may be planted 
round the margin, and plantations formed with 



curved outlines may be made where it is neces¬ 
sary to shut out unsightly buildings or other 
objectionable features. In this matter our 
ohurchyards and cemeteries are greatly behind 
those in America, some idea of which may be 
gleaned from the annexed illustration. When 
the lines of walks have been decided upon, a 
practical eye would at once see the best posi¬ 
tions for the plantations During summer it 
would of course be desirable to enliven the 
place with a few flowers, and here again great 
judgment is requisite. I should most certainly 
deprecate any attempt at forming an elaborate 
system of beds ; what is wanted are a few beds 
placed here and there without formality, and 
filled with the most unostentatious flowers, 
such as Ivy-leaved, pink, and white Pelargo¬ 
niums, Lobelias, Gazanias, and Tropwolums. 
Where possible, too, hardy herbaceous plants J 
and perennials should be freely introduced iu ' 


the shrubbery borders; upon the Grass also, 
especially upon sheltered slopes, may be planted 
bulbs of Snowdrops, Daffodils, Ac. Primroses 
are exceedingly pretty in such positions, the 
colours being varied and decidedly beautiful. 
Clumpa of Fennel, Acanthus, and other hardy 
ornamental planta may, with good effect, be 
planted on the Grass, and in the plantations 
Haracleuras and Verbascums. The list might 
be greatly extended, but perhaps enough has 
been said to show the class of work advised. 

I may now mention some of the best trees and 
shrubs which mav with safety be planted in 
the densely populated towns and cities. Of 
course, greater latitude is available in more 
open situations. The Plane, Poplar, Lime, 
Sycamore, Acacia, Elm, Willow, Thorn, and, 
as before mentioned, Ailantus, Catalpas, Aucu- 
bas, Privets, Lilacs, Euonymus, Ribes, and 
dwarf Hypericum i all succeed. This list may 
also be much increased, 
but only with a 
thorough knowledge of 
the peculiar constitution 
of the trees and shrubs 
employed, and also the 
surroundingatmosphere. 
It must not be for¬ 
gotten that trees and 
shrubs have their ene¬ 
mies in the shape of in¬ 
sects, and these must be 
diligently hunted for 
and destroyed. The 
probabilities are that in 
course of time the only 
trees that will remain 
will be the Planes and 
Poplars. Still, some va¬ 
riety is desirable; and 
as some trees die or are 
destroyed by insects, 
it may be found neces¬ 
sary to plant others. 
A good guide in choos¬ 
ing trees and shrubs for 
London is to select 
those which grow most 
vigorously, and which 
lose their leaves and 
bark freely in winter ; 
in other worda, those 
which thoroughly dean 
themselves once in each 
year ; without this suc¬ 
cess is difficult, if not 
impossible. It is pro- 
liable also that the 
turf will require great 
attention, for that too 
has its enemies. The 
ground should in all 
cases be thoroughly 
drained, and if breeze 
or cinder-ashes can be 
got, a good layer about 
1 ft. below the surface 
will materially assist in 
keeping the Grass in 
good condition. A 
good and effective plan, 
however, is to sow thin¬ 
ly a renovating mixture 
of Grass seeds in autumn and spring, thoroughly 
raking the surface with a wooden rake, adding 
soil where uecessary, and rolling. The cost 
would be trifling, and success would be tolerably 
certain. Dressing the surface with artificial 
manures and other means may also be tried in 
some localities. C. D- 
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ADVANTAGE OF MULCHINGS. 
During very dry weather, after the ground has 
been previously warmed by means of sun-heat, 
mulching is highly beneficial, not only in the 
vegetable department, but also in that devoted 
to fruite and flowers. It aaves much labour in 
watering, and helps to enrich the soil. If wc 
mulch a Vine border in autumn with litter, 
loaves, or half-rotten manure, these materials 
will, to some extent, retain the heat absorbed 
during summer, and will help to keep the ro<>’ 
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warm; but if the mulching be left on during the and ao every part of the plant feels the impetus 
warm days of spring and the early part of Bum- of the new outlet, end the stimulus imparted by 


mer it will prevent the roots being benefited by 
the heat derived from the increased sunshine. 

It is clear, therefore, that both in the case of 
vegetables and that of flower-beds it is necessary 
that the soil should be warmed to some extent 
before mulching is applied, as after that not only 
is moisture longer retained in the ground, but the 
latter is kept proportionately cooler than it 
otherwise would have been. Mulchings are dis¬ 
liked by some on account of their untiay appear¬ 
ance, especially when scattered about by birds 
in search of food in dry weather ; but their bene¬ 
fit to vegetation in hot weather is indisputable. 
The best material for mulching is partly decayed 
hot-bed manure, but when this cannot be ob¬ 
tained, short Grass from the lawn may be used 
with advantage. Seaweed is also excellent ma- | 
terial. All fruit and vegetable crops, as has al¬ 
ready been stated, are benefited by being 
mulched, but some of them more so than others. 
The Raspberry, which delights in a moist soil, 
with its roots near the surface, should always 
be mulched in dry situations. Even on soils that 
are thin and otherwise unsuitable for Rasp¬ 
berries, good crops of that fruit have been ob¬ 
tained by mulching. Pyramidal and bush fruit 
trees that are occasionally root-pruned should 
also be mulched, especially in dry seasons, with 
half-rotten manure; but the mulching should 
not be applied too early, as in that case it pre¬ 
vents the sun from warming the soil left cold 
after the winter. Its good effects on the growth 
of young Gooseberries and Currants, and on that 
of stone-fruits, are very conspicuous ; all newly- 
planted trees, too, are the better for being 
mulched both winter and summer. As regards 
Strawberries, the crop is quite doubled in bulk 
when the plants are properly and carefully 
mulched as they come into bloom. Celery, too, 
when mulched with short Grass, requires but 
little water, and its growth is more robust and 
succulent than when otherwise treated. In dry 
summers, and more especially towards autumn, 
Peas often become affected with mildew, unless 
a good mulching of manure about a foot wide be 
laid along the sides of the rows—a mode of 
treatment which greatly improves the crop. 
Winter Greens and autumn Cauliflowers pro- 

S ress slowly when planted in dry hot weather in 
une, but if the ground be but even sprinkled 
over with short Grass, they will be found to grow 
away freely. Potatoes are an exception ; they 
do best without mulching; for should the autumn 
prove wet, it would certainly aggravate the dis¬ 
ease. In flower gardens mulching is highly bene¬ 
ficial, but it is unsightly if not covered with 
mould. In the case of Calceolarias, it is abso¬ 
lutely essential, in order to maintain healthy 
vigour and keep off disease. Iresines, which are 
moisture-loving plants, when well mulched 
thrive and prosper in situations in which they 
would otherwise scarcely exist. Roses, too, 
should be mulched with horse manure, the fer¬ 
tilising properties of which get washed down by 
means of rain and artificial waterings to the root. 
The best mulching for flower gardens is Cocoa- 
nut refuse; but where the beds are large it would 
be too expensive, and in that case half-decayed 
vegetable mould, or half-rotten manure put 
through an inch sieve, would probably answer 
the purpose, and not be unsightly. Plums, 
Peaches, Figs, or Vines grown in large pots 
should be mulched two or three times during 
the growing season, inasmuch as the roots are 
generally near the surface and are liable to suffer 
from want of water. Setting aside the advan¬ 
tages of mulching, as regards the saving of labour 
and retaining moisture in the soil, it keeps the 
roots in an even temperature and prevents the 
escape of heat from the ground in cold weather. 

Heading Down Weakly Plants.—I 
am not an advocate for the indiscriminate and 
undue use of the knife ; but in the case of weak¬ 
ly plants, with long, thin, naked stems, ampu¬ 
tation is often necessary. Hundreds of instances 
mightbe given where the aim pie process of cutting 
offa plant’s head has been the means of prolong¬ 
ing its life, and enabling it to attain to a much 
higher state of development than would have 
been possible if it had been compelled to draw 
its supplies through the old narrow channel; and, 
of course, the treatment that opens up a new 
life to the stem and branches of a plant calls for 
and encourages renewed activity at the roots, 


increased activity in the circulation. The best 
time to head down any plant that may require 
it is just before the flow of the sap commences in 
spring. If bleeding takes place, the wound 
must be cauterised, or be coated with some kind 
of styptic. The liquid substance called knotting 
by painters is a very simple remedy inmost cases, 
and easily applied; and wherever there is a 
likelihood of this being required, it should be 
applied at the time the wood is freshly made, 
and not deferred till the sap begins to exude, 
or it will be more difficult to stop it. Some 
judgment is necessary in selecting the subjects 
to be operated on, as the measure of cutting off 
a plant’s head is a drastic one, and should only 
be applied to very young plants to strengthen 
their base, (or to old, sluggish specimens whose 
channels of communication and circulation have 
lost their elasticity. In either of these cases 
heading down will be beneficial. The Clematis 
or Wistaria on the wall or trellis will start with 
renewed vigour after being cut back. The old 
Grape Vine will, by the same process, be brought 
into a more active state of existence, aad the 
same means will in like manner invariably pro¬ 
duce like results, always provided the necessity 
for its application exists. No one, of course, 
would expect to gain anything by heading down 
a plant in vigorous health, and much harm might 
be done thereby.—E. H. 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


A DESTRUCTIVE BEETLE. 

(OTIORHYNCHUS SULCATUS.) 

We have selected this beetle for the subject of 
the present paper, as several of our corre¬ 
spondents appear to have recently had plants 


Dunn, in his “ Report on Injurious Insects for 
1878,” states that he has succeeded in stamping 
out this insect in his Vineries and Peach houses 
by dressing the roots of the plants during the 
dormant season with hot lime, soot, or salt. 
The weevil at times does considerable damage 
to Vines, Peaches, and Roses by feeding on 
their young shoots. They are very difficult to 
find on account of their dark colour, and of 
their habit of only feeding at night, remaining 
hidden in some shelter during the day. They 
may, however, be caught an hour or so after 
dark by spreading white cloths under the plants, 
into which the beetles will fall when the plants 
are shaken. These cloths should be spread 
while it is still daylight, as the beetles often 
drop from the plants on the sudden introduction 
of a light. The weevils make their appearance 
in June, and should be destroyed as Boon as 
possible, so as not to give them an opportunity 
of laying their eggs. These are probably 
deposited below the surface of the earth, near 
or on the roots of the plants on which the grubs 
are to feed. At first the damage caused by the 
newly-hatched grubs is not noticed, but in the 
autumn, when they have increased considerably 
in size, they should be searched for carefully, 
if there be any reason for suspecting their 
presence, as it is during the winter and early 
spring months that they do most injury. In 
May they descend an inch or two into the earth, 
and there form small smooth chambers or cells, 
in which they undergo their change to the 
chrysalis state. In this state they remain for 
about a fortnight, at the end of which they 
leave their chrysalis cases and come forth 
perfect weevils. 



Otiorhynchus sulcatus. 

suffering from the attacks of the grubs of this 
insect, which belongs to the very numerous 
family of weevils, so many of which injure vege¬ 
tation in various ways. Most insects are only 
injurious during one stage of their existence, 
but in the case of this insect both the beetles 
and grubs are very destructive to living plants. 
The grubs, however, are much more mischievous 
than their parents, and are only too frequently 
found destroying the roots of various plants 
cultivated in pots. When these plants begin to 
droop and wither without any apparent cause, 
the presence of these grubs may be suspected ; 
and if they be the cause of the mischief, the 
roots of the plants will, on examination, be 
found to be considerably gnawed or eaten 
nearly through, generally just below the surface 
of the ground. Cyclamens, Primulas, Saxi¬ 
frages, Sedums, and other succulent plants ; 
Trolliuses, Adiantum pedatum, Strawberries, 
and Vines are the plants which suffer most from 
these grubs. The most certain way of getting 
rid of these pests is to repot the plants affected, 
taking care that none of the grubs are left 
among the roots or earth replaced in the pot. 
If repotting for any particular reason is un¬ 
desirable, the roots may be examined by un¬ 
covering them as much as possible, for the grubs 
are generally tolerably near the surface. Water¬ 
ing the roots with an infusion of Quassia or 
Tobacco-water has been recommended. Mr. 
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House and Window Hardening. 

PRESERVATION OF CUT FLOWERS. 
Where it is possible, flowers should always be 
cut from plants which hare been well hardened 
off; in some instances, with flowers and foliage, 
this is not practicable, but, as far as possible, 
avoid those growing in a strong heat. In Ferns, 
well-matured fronds only should be cut, as 
young fronds are certain to shrivel up a few 
hours after being cut. The stems of all flowers 
and Ferns should be severed with a sharp knife, 
and not with a pair of scissors, the reason of 
this being that all stems have minute tubes or 
veins, through which, when cut, they draw- 
moisture ; if these be severed with a sharp 
knife they remain open, but if cut by scissors 
they are crushed and become closed, so that 
they cannot draw up the moisture. 

If flowers are required to keep for only a 
day or two—I am not speaking of those ar¬ 
ranged in vases or otherwise, but merely the 
sprays as cut from the plants—each variety 
of bloom should be sorted out and tied into 
bunches, and these bunches should then be placed 
in earthen jars or jam-pots, filled with cold 
water, which should be placed in some cool, 
dark place till required for use. Many flowers, 
such as Gardenias, Stephanotis, Ac., keep bet¬ 
ter if cut and placed in water than if left grow¬ 
ing on the plant; but as this class of flowers 
has short stems, they should be placed in shal¬ 
low vessels. If Ferns be tied up in bunches 
like the flowers, it is a good plan to dip them 
in a pail of water before placing them in the 
jars. Florists have'draw<-rs of zinc, in the bot¬ 
tom of which wet Moss is placed, and on these 
the blooms are laid ; but amateurs are not sup¬ 
posed to have these at hand, and a few tin boxes 
with air-tight lids—old biscuit cases, for in¬ 
stance—wiU be found to suffice, and answer 
the purpose equally well. I have placed fronds 
of Adiantum cuneatum (Maiden-hair) in a tin 
biscuit-box on a Saturday afternooD (the fronds 
having been well submerged in water first), and 
when opened on the following Thursday after¬ 
noon they were as fresh as when cut from the 
plaut. Many flowers are made to last fresh a 
much longer period than they otherwise would 
by means of wiring and gumming, but this 
comes more under the head of mounting and 
preparing than of preserving them. Some think 
charcoal and sal-ammoniac, if placed in water, 
preserve flowers ; but I have tried this and 
many other methods, and found nothing better 
than spring water as cold as possible. Where 
small floral arrangements only are employed it 
will be found a good plan in the evening to lift 
the blooms out of the vases and place them in 
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The flowers are rose-coloured on the outside soms in March and April. About eighteen 
of the petals and white on the inside. Our months ago I noticed all round the point where 
illustration represents the flower of this re- the bud had been inserted the bark cracked and 
markable variety, which, in almost every par- contorted, and was evidently in a most 
ticular, presents a singular contrast and want unsound condition ; the health of the plant, 
of resemblance to its parent, and which might, too, was falling off, as evinced by the weakly 
with great advantage, be introduced into growth and smaller flowers. Well, I had a 
pleasure-grounds among Lilacs, Laburnums, wooden case made 12 in. square to enclose the 
and other flowering shrubs. It is perfectly stem on three sides, and secured to the wall by 
hardy, indifferent as to soil, but of course a holdfast on each side. The box or case was 
will thrive best in a generous loam. In other long enough to reach from the ground to a 
respects it requires as little attention as the point 6 in. above the junction of the bud and 
common Elder of our hedges. We have seen stock, enclosing that part completely. When 
it with various fine-leaved Elders in the Old j finished the box was filled with rich, turfy 
Nurseries, Cheshunt. soil, and kept moist; this was done about a 

Perns ttya mucronata.— Seeing an ac- year ago, and I find the box is now nearly 
count of striking this pretty little flowering shrub full of healthy roots, that have pushed out from 
in Gardening lately, I think it a good oppor- the part which appeared so unsound at the 
| tunity of giving a little further information on point of union. The plant also is pushing 
propagating it by layers. Last November I strong young shoots, and appears to iiave taken 
took some cuttings and put them into 6 -in. pots, a new lease of life. The remedy is simple and 
and placed them in the open air ; they are all easily applied ; and this Hose, on both the 
well rooted now. I also at the same time Brier and Manetti, after two or three years is 
heaped some mould round the old shrub, and very apt to become unhealthy and ultimately 
about three weeks ago I took off a number of die, from a cause to which may be attributed an 
young plants, all of which were well rooted.— imperfect union or some incompatibility of the 
T. P. stock to supply so strong-growing a Rose. I 

4954 .— Climbers for North Aspect. — have previously seen with dwarfs on both Brier 
Of all climbers that grow, none are so suitable and Manetti, by top-dressing annually, I could 


submerge the Fern fronds ; then, in the morn¬ 
ing, fill up the vases with fresh water, and be¬ 
fore the flowers are about to be arranged in 
them, cut both their stems and those of the 
Ferns afresh in a slanting direction ; the re¬ 
moval of the smallest piece of stem will be 
enough, for it is only to keep the tubes of the 
stems open that this is done, as they become 
closed after being in the water a certain time, 
and so cannot draw up the moisture required to 
keep the blooms fresh. 

Vases of flowers can be kept fresh for a week 
at a time if they are thus treated. Flowers can 
also be packed to pass safely through the post 
and arrive fresh at their destination by a little 
care and management. I have constantly sent 
by post all through the winter boxes of Mar<5* 
chal Niel Roses, Gardenias, and flowers of this 
description, which have always arrived safe and 
fresh, and the plan I pursue is as follows : The 
little boxes in which I pack them are generally 
1 lb. tin canisters. I roll each flower in a piece of 
wet cotton wool and pack them, not too tightly, 
but so that they will not shake about, and I 
find that a dozen Gardenias can easily be packed 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Budding Standard Thorns.— In hedge¬ 
rows, where it is desirable to form standard 
Thorns, the present is a good time to commence 
the preparatory work by driving in long, 
stout stakes, to which two or three of the best 
shoots may be secured, and, if sufficiently long 
by the autumn, they may be budded with the 
different improved kinds, amongst which are 
Paul’s Scarlet and the variegated-leaved single 
white, which makes a charming, scented object, 
its silvery leaves enhancing the beauty of its 
appearance.—C. 

Laburnums among Evergreens.— 
In shrubbery borders composed mainly of 
evergreens. Laburnums are highly effective 
when planted at certain intervals apart. Thus 
situated, their golden tresses, backed up by 
the dark groundwork, are seen to advantage. 
The Laburnum, being of a light feathery 


growth, may be pruned to occupy but a small 
space.—G. 

Hardy Azaleas. —These make a fine show 
when massed in groups, or appropriately fringed 
about the outer edges of Rhododendron beds, 
producing a shading that relieves the more 
abrupt and larger outlines of the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, For solitary prominent positions the 
hardy Azalea is less fitted, needing some back¬ 
ground for its slow growth and subtle colouring. 
Little pruning should be employed, and that 
only to establish the native and peculiar layer¬ 
like arrangement of foliage and twigs. The 
leaves have a bright cheerful green, except 
the pontiea varieties, which acquire a rusty 
hue during midsummer. The roots are always 
fibrous, and very easily transplanted. In sum¬ 
ming up the merits of this plant, we are con¬ 
strained to claim for it at least equal rank 
with any hardy shrub grown in all the grand 
essentials of vivid, varied colouring, hardy, 
compact growth, and healthy, long-lived 
nature.—S. P. 

G-olden Elder. —This is by far the most 
showy and effective yellow shrub yet intro¬ 
duced ; its foliage is golden-yellow, a colour 
which it retains from spring until autumn. It 
is a very valuable shrub for planting amongst 
Hollies, Yews, or dark-foliaged Firs for effective 
contrast in pleasure grounds, wood-walks, and 
drives. It may be propagated as easily as a 
Willow by means of cuttings, and it will thrive 
in any soil or situation ; indeed, it is as vigor¬ 
ous and hardy as the common variety. — Fo¬ 
rester. 

Rosy-flowered Elder (Sambucus rosse- 
flora).—This ornamental variety of the Elder 
forms a vigorous-growing shrub, with smooth 
shoots and branches, and green smooth leaves. 


Rosy-flowered Elder (Sambucus rosseflorus). 


and capable of giving such good satisfaction in 
a north aspect as Ivy, of which there are many 
kinds, such as Regner’s, with fine large foliage : 
algeriensia, quaint and beautiful ; the common 
Irish and the large coloured white, forming an 
admirable contrast to the green-leaved kinds. 
There are also the small-leaved variegated 
varieties, but they may not be too closely asso¬ 
ciated with the strong growers, or these latter 
will soon smother them. Of flowering plants 
there are not many that will do well on the 
north side, but Kerria japonica flowers freely 
enough thus situated, and is vigorous enough to 
hold its own with the Ivy. Strong plants 
should, however, be planted, and they should 
be well tended the first year, keeping them well 
watered. They will then make a good start, 
and will in time flower freely and brightly 
amongst the Ivy.—J. C. B. 

4885.—Honeysuckles —The beBt treatment for 
Honeysuckles 1 b to plant them in good soil, and let them 
grow as they like, supporting them with a tie now and 
then when required. They will grow on a north wall or 
fence if desired.—E. H. 


draw out a new stock of roots from a higher 
point up the stem, and the plants seem to bene* 
fit from this annual renewal, as it were.—E. H. 

4957.—Weevils on Roses.—We know of no effec¬ 
tual remedy other than hand-picking. Perseverance will 
certainly elfect their extermination. The best time to 
catch this pest at work is early in the morning, when 
feeding; later in the day it Is not readily perceived. 
—C. B. 


FRUIT. 


Canker in Apple Trees.— In a difficult 
soil I used to suffer much from this, frequently 
losing large branches from the treeB and many 
of the two or three-year-old shoots ; sometimes 
the tree perished altogether, or became so dis¬ 
figured and useless that it had to be removed. 
I found the following to be generally a most 
effective antidote : Cut out with a keen knife 
every particle of the diseased wood as soon as 
it is discoveied, and then well rub the affected 
part with train oil. In hot weather this should 
be done in the evening, and when the wound 
made is deep it would be well to fill the cavity 
next morning with grafting clay, and secure, if 
requisite, by any healthy bandage. —Berg. 

Norfolk Beefing Apple.— Now that the 
Apple-room shelves present a bare appearance, 
it may be worth while making a note of any 
sort that may be relied on as fit for kitchen use 
after May 1 , and foremost among these I always 
find the Norfolk Beefing. We have a few * 


ROSES 


Renovating Roses. —Some years ago I 
planted a Marshal Niel Rose at the back of 
a new Vinery ; it was a young plant, budded 
the previous year on a Brier stem about 2 ft. 
high. It grew famously, and for several y 


nigh. It grew famously, and for several years 
produced an abundance of its fine golden bios- 
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of it which are almost certain to oarry a fair 
crop every year, Jmd, as regards keeping, 
we have some of the fruit now in good con¬ 
dition that were blown off the trees last autumn, 
and, although bruised, the deoayed portion has 
not spread; in faot, they seem to defy decay, 
preferring rather to dry up. Where Apples are 
m request as late as May and June, this variety 
should not be overlooked.—J. O. 


VEGETABLES. 

CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 

As many frames will now be cleared of bedding 
and other plants, one of the most profitable 
crops with which they can be re-filled is Cu¬ 
cumbers. Early in spring or late in autumn 
Cucumbers in frames are often difficult to 
manage properly, but throughout June, July, 
August, ana 8eptember they may be very success¬ 
fully cultivated in eold frames with very little 
trouble or expense. Early in spring Cucumbers 
require a large hotbed on which to start them 
freely into growth, but for the next five months 
only a very small hotbed is necessary for that 
purpose, just sufficient to start the plants at 
first being enough. This is a great advantage, 
because in many instances material to make hot¬ 
beds cannot be had in quantity, and in many 
cases it is difficult to procure at all. There are, 
however, few places in which some material or 
other cannot be had with which to form a 
hotbed. 

It is well understood that leaves and long 
litter manure make the best hotbeds, but where 
these cannot be had, a hotbed that will grow 
Cucumbers well may be made without them. 
As lawns and patches of Grass in front of houses 
now require cutting, the Grass that comes off 
them formB an excellent material for the pur¬ 
pose. Old leaves of any description, ton, saw¬ 
dust, shavings, and, indeed, anything of that 
description may be mixed with the Grass, and if 
not mixed in greater quantity than the Grass 
itself, it will heat satisfactorily. All the 
material put together should be thrown into a 
heap for a week, and turned every other day 
dunng that time. In forming the bed, if the 
frame be 4 ft. by 6 ft., make it 7 ft. by 5 ft. 
From 1 ft. to 18 in. at the front, and 2 ft. or 
30 in. at the bacl^Jf a good height, and the 
material must b^jpftdei^down very firmly. 

When finished&the fmme may be set on the 
top, and the material miy be packed around the 
frame about 3 in. up from the bottom, but a 
lining up to the top is not neoessary at first. 
When matters have been brought to this point, 
the Cucumber plants will be required. These 
cannot be raised without a little bottom-heat, 
and where no other means of supplying this is 
at hand but the newly-made bed, the bait way 
is to sow the seed where the plant has to grow, 
and thus save potting and shifting. Cucumbers 
delight in a rich soil. 

A mixture of hUf cow manure and half good 
loam is a good compost in which to' grow them. 
When the loam is heavy a little leaf-soil should 
be added. Where none of these are obtainable, 
they will grow even in road scrapings, especially 
when there is a good quantity of horse manure 
amongBt them. In sowing the seed on the hot¬ 
bed only a little mound of this material should 
be made at first. Five or six shovelfuls will be 
enough, but it must be beaten firmly, and be 
allowed to lie on the top of the bed for a day or 
two before putting in the seed. Two or three 
seeds should be put in each mound, if the frame 
be a large one, but a one-light frame should 
only have one mound in the centre of the light. 
A hole 2 in. deep may be made with the fingor 
and the seed inserted. No water is required, as 
a rule, until after the plant shows itself; great 
care must, however, be taken that no snails are 
harbouring about the frame, or they will destroy 
the plants. Ac first only sufficient ventilation 
is required to let the steam escape, but when 
rough leaves are formed, more attention muBt 
be paid to giving air, in order to prevent the 
leaves from scorching. As soon as the roots are 
seen peeping through the mounds, more soil and 
manure must be added to them ; a depth of 3 in. 
is enough to add at one time. Cold soil is liable 
to check the tender roots; therefore when a 
fresh dressing has been applied, water immedi¬ 
ately with water heated to 85*, and whenever 
it is necessary to water at any time only use 
water bested to that temperature J 


Supposing the bed to be made and everything 
done aa described early in June, abundance of 
Cucumbers may be secured by the latter end 
of July. Making the bed a month earlier 
would, of oourse, produce an earlier crop. 
Should the plants show signs of flagging from 
want of heat, a lining about 16 in. thick can 
be pat round the frame, consisting of the same 
materials as those of which the bed was origin¬ 
ally made. One plant is sufficient for one 
light; but where tnere are three, all of them 
should bo pretty well advanced in growth be¬ 
fore any of them are pulled out, and then the 
worst should be taken. When it is seen that 
one plant will not fill the light, two should be 
left. The leading shoot of one should go to 
the back ; that of the other to the front. Stop 
them when they touoh the frame. Laterals 
must be well kept in by pinching them fre¬ 
quently. 

As soon as the largest leaves show signs of 
becoming yellow they should be taken off in 
order to give room to the young ones, young 
shoots and young leaves being always prefer¬ 
able to old ones. The plants must not be 
allowed to bear too many fruits at one time, 
especially at first. After they have been 
bearing for some weeks liquid manure should 
be liberally applied to keep up the strength 
of the plants. Careful watering at the root 
keeps red spider and other insects better in 
check than anything else. Admitting plenty 
of air on one hot day, and neglecting to give 
any other, soon ruins them, and so does giving 
abundance of water at one time and allowing 
them to become dust-dry afterwards. 

Where there are any other means of raising 
the young plants, the seeds may be sown singly 
in 3-in. pots three weeks or a month previous 
to making up the hotbed. By plunging the 
pot in a bottom-heat of 65°, the seed will soon 
begin to germinate. When the bed is made 
up, a mound of soil must be put in the centre 
of the sash, and the plant must be turned into 
this out of the pot. Telegraph, Sion House 
Improved, and Volunteer are three excellent 
sorts for frame culture. C. 

Thinning Root Crops.— It may be taken 
as a general fact that far more seeds are sown 
everywhere than it, really necessary, though 
perhaps, beyond the extra expense incurred in 
its purchase, no great harm is done if the thin¬ 
ning be commenced early, as when there are an 
abundance of plants to select from, there is 
every probability of securing a better and more 
even crop. In garden culture, mere size is not 
so much a consideration as quality. Large 
coarse vegetables are not looked upon with any 
favour by many people, but rather the reverse ; 
and the fact should be allowed to carry due 
weight in apportioning the space for each plant 
to occupy. The most perfect way of thinning 
vegetables is to begin early, removing the weaker 
plants first, so that when the thinning is finally 
completed the best plants only are left at 
suitable distances. Let anyone take any given 
number of seeds out of any sample, sow them at 
eqnal distances apart, and treat all exactly 
alike until the crop is fit for use ; and yet there 
will be a considerable variation, even in the 
best stocks, in both size and quality. Hence, 
sowing more seeds than is necessary is not all 
loss, as it enables the cultivator to select the 
best plants to stand for the crop. Of course, 
the better the seeds the less need be sown. In 
thinning root crops, the first operation may be 
performed with a small, sharp hoe, cutting clear 
spaces through the rows at small intervals, 
leaving the plants standing in small isolated 
patches. In the course of a few days they should 
be gone over again, and all the weakly plants 
removed by pulling them up. After another 
interval of a week or two the plants should be 
finally singled, leaving, of course, the best. 
Doing the work tentatively gives a power of 
selection that, if properly taken advantage of, 
secures an even,regular crop. If it be desired, the 
thinning of suoh crops as Carrots and Onions 
may be so arranged as to leave the final singling 
till the plants or roots are large enough for use; 
but I do not recommend the plan, as, if the 
weather be dry, drawing the roots up lots the 
drought into the land, and a present benefit is 
obtained at the expense of a future loss. All 
hoeing is best done when the surface of the land 
is dry, but the after-thinning and final singling- 
out should be done, if possible, during a showery 


time, as then any little disturbance or dis¬ 
arrangement of the soil around the permanent 
plants will be immediately rectified. As regards 
the distance that each plant should be allowed 
to occupy, very good Carrots for table nse nusy 
be grown 4 in. apart in rows, with from 12 in. to 
15 in. separating the drills. Parsnips should 
have 6 in. ; Salsafy and Soorzonera the same ; 
Chicory 8 in. ; Beet 9 in. ; Turnips from 6 in. 
for the earliest crop, to 12 in. or 15 in. for later 
ones ; Onions may t>e left at distances varying 
from 2 in. to 6 in., according to the purpose for 
which they are required. But, of oourse, the 
more space given, the larger the bulbs will gTO¥, 
all other things being equal.—E. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

GREEN HOU iSES. 

We will now consider what plants are most 
suitable for the town greenhouse. Those marked 
* are more suitable for a shady house, and those 
with a t are winter and early spring bloomers, 
and should have a moderately warm and genial 
temperature at that time, to induce them to 
flower freely. The letter c before a plant in¬ 
dicates that a cold house, without fire or arti¬ 
ficial heat, is sufficient; s signifies that the 
plant needs stove, or at least warm, treatment, 
that is, the greenhouse should be kept closer, 
warmer, and moister, than would suit other 
things, though good strong plants of many of 
these will often do well in the warmest end of 
an ordinary greenhouse. 

Greenhouse jtlants that will -do well with 
ordinary care. 

Arum (Calls) Lilies * Fuchsia* (some kinds) 


(Richardia aethiopica) 
ct'Aurlculaa 

Begonias, flowering 
t Bulbs (Hyacinth*, Tu¬ 
lips, Ac.) 

Calceolarias (shrubby) 
ccarnations 
cCbr> santhemums 
# Fema (some robust 
kinds) 

Ficus elastics Cooperi, 
Parcelli, and *xepens 


Geraniums (Eonafc) 

Lobelias 

Mimulus 

Musk 

Pelargoniums (show and 
fancy, but not tricolor 
Zonals) 

Petunias (single and 

double) * 

tPrlmuUs, Chinese 
Gdplnca japonic* 

Vallota purpurea 


Climbers, Ac. 

Cobssa scandens varie- Solanum jasmlnoidea 
gats and iaaminiflorum 

Passiflora ccerulea sTacsonia Von Volxemi 

Plumbago capensls, and Tropaeolum (tuberous) 
rosea c Vines 

Annuals. 

Amamnthus in variety Phlox Drummondl 

Balsams Salpfglessi* 

sGiobaAmarmnth.Schizanthua 

Ipomtcaa Tbunbergias 

Plants that will grow and flower well with 
caret special soil, dc., or that would be suitable 
for eurburban districts. 


tAbutilons tEpacris 

: s*Achimencs Oenetyllia 

Aralias fGenlstaa 

t” Azaleas (Ghent and s*Gloxinlas 

American preferable tHabrothamnus 
to Indian) Indigofera 

Cactus, of sorts Lantanas 

* Calceolarias, herbace- Mesembryantheuums, 

ous and a few other sue- 

t ^Camellias culenta 

Cannas cMyrtus (Myrtles) 

t*Cinerariai 'Orange (Citrus in vs- 

Coleus (s in winter) riety) 

f Correas s Palms, of sorts 

tCyclamen Rhododendrons (small- 

ctCytlsus growing greenhouse 

ctDeutziaa kinds) 

sDracanas, such as ans- t Tree Carnations 
trails, congests, Coop¬ 
eri, nutans, rubra, 
terminalis, and Veitobl 

Many plants, such as Abutilons and others 
will grow and look well, but it is difficult to in¬ 
duce them to flower except very sparsely. We 
have had fine plants of A. Due de Malakoff 
grown in London, that looked beautiful but 
never showed a bod; but as soon as brought 
into the country, burst into full bloom almost 
directly. But this variety is not a free bloomer ; 
the best in this respect are Boule de Neige 
and Darwini tessellation, so that you must not 
expect to get as much bloom from these, and, 
indeed, most hardwooded plants, as in the 
country. But a good deal may be done by 
careful treatment. The bloom of a good many 
plants depends to a great extent upon a free 
growth having been made some time previously, 
but this must be well hardened or ripened ; this 
is accomplished by exposing the plant to plenty 
of sun ana air and a drier atmosphere ; standing or 
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SW* a Altered sunny place where prac- troublesome things, at least to those who con- Lilium giganteum also succeeds well in such 
18 * /«**y good.,way of doing this. If sider it a trouble to attend to them. Onoe places. They should be planted deeply at first, 
ine plant does not show for bloom at the checked thoroughly and they never get over it, as the bulbs naturally work up to the surface as 
pro per season, even after these precautions have and of all the plants we are acquainted with, new bulbs are formed to succeed the old ones. 

* * n iv ****1 j Y witholding water, and we know of nothing so liable to be attacked by, Tree Paeonies are now finely in flower and most 
giving the plant a dner, and, if possible, slight- and that are so speedily and irretrievably effective. The old Moutan of our shrubbery 
Ay warmer temperature will often induce the damaged by green fly as these. So that con- borders is quite eclipsed by some of the newer 
8 when they do so, give plenty stant care, hand-picking of insects, Ac., is varieties; but to do them justice they should 
a r and liquid manure,, and treat liberally necessary; but there is no flower that grows not be crowded overhead by strong-growing 
mm to cause the blooms to develop properly, that not only admits of, but is greatly benefited trees, or impoverished at the root by more 

, by being petted, to such an extent as the powerful neighbours; on the contrary, they 
Verv few of the more Knnr HnlUnd TET- ...... t _ -1 __:il fi_u u_■ i i. i_. A 


,, f wun *fy •“<* Drought mto town will look far too much smoke as it is ; so for all kinds of Anyonelookingaboutforsubstitutes for ordinary 
we i lor a time, and with careful treatment insects we depend almost entirely on syringing bedding plants will find in -Paeonies of various 
will perhaps bloom more or leas for a year or and hand-picking. A piece of pointed stick and sorts, Irises in great variety, Delphiniums, 
two, out sooner or later they will lose their a sponge and soft brush are very useful. Our Pyrethrums, Pinks, and in the host of plants 
health and appearance by degrees, and the rule, especially for what are called “dirty” that blossom in company with the Rose, abun- 
ms m *J ®e fewer and poorer till at last there plants, such as Cinerarias and Calceolarias, was dant material to satisfy the most fastidious taste 
are none at all, and after a time the poor thing to look over the plants every day or nearly so, as to variety. 

gives up the ghost altogether. And yet, with and if only one insect could be seen, destroy it at TToli-irVinnira a „ • 


you aranoi ao any- a aozen or two of these sort of things are kept .. ,■ j— - ,,r— . .—r 

thing with any kind of Heath (Erica), they in- it is easy enough. The foregoing remarks apply 8Up f pll . ed tbrou 8 b tho ? 0 ? r8e ro8e of a 
evitably and speedily perish. Even such hardy to Cinerarias in an almost equal degree; only ^ §* p0t ‘ 8 PJ mkll °g of soot may be 

things as Deutzias and Genistas, that are such keep them clean and keep tSem growing, and 8 ® att ® rcd ° v8r tbe surface of the ground round 
profuse bloomers, and so easy to cultivate they must flower well, f hen take the plants; it annoys worms, which are some- 

in anything like fresh country air, or even in a Anrlnnlna wi, * v . . , 4 ll 5 ea troublesome, eating holes in the^leaves 

suburb or small town, though they will grow be del . MJ ^^ ely seriously crippling weakly plants. Syringe 

and . look well with care, yet the blooms get b ^ tl f u 1 l tha “ tbese old-fashioned plants ! They the foliage thoroughly on the evenings of hot, 
fewer and poorer each year till in three or 8re not like the last, showy flowers, but they dry days, working the syringe so that the under 
four years’tune they become but barren cum- k »ve a loveliness entirely their own, and though sides of the leaves are well wetted. Some of 
berers of the ground. they will, probably, never become general fa- the syringes are made with the nozzle hinged, 

The only way to get these and other hard- Vouri , te8 ’ 8ti , 11 W sv e made great strides in so that the water can be squirted upwards with- 
wooded plants, such as Azaleas, Ac to do anv P°P ulant y the laafc few y eare J they are cer- out the operator requiring to stoop, 
good, is to take them in hand early,' « soon Z n0W 18 Glasshouses. 

u”«ten fl A W . n iillU 0 If r ™fwe''* lift‘d nK " lsiiollt ®yoo^m ; ther«m dowrii ° r lb ° b»rdi« varieti. of .rocahoiue 

ft _ P TnnA v^f/v ^ would in the country, it is May a 8 } 10w 0 f unsurpassable loveliness each Coronillas, Acacias, and Cytisuses. Choice and 
A y W1 " it 80 u, ln tho . heart 0f , a spring. ^ loveliness esch valuable plants had better remain under glass a 

whit A * ,0On “o the “<*”> ,s ov ° r < do . . .. little longer. In moving plants of this class 

S2?JX^h g i V qu ‘r ) .« > ha ? n * P rev,0 ” 9l y „i _ a t00 ' “ re M.srmy rn them, outside some care ia necessary, as too sudden 

« a P “ -.“'u' “d remove them “ lv “. “d to anyone powwamg a bght «ry change often causes them to drop aoonsiderable 

to a light house or pit where they can have a house, and no means of heating it; we would quantity of foliage which is verv detrimental to 
a- temperature of 60° or 70°, or 10° mor. for *??> fiu >* P*rtiaUy, if not entirSy, with Cams; them, u the rooS in the maioriti of eases where 


A a alea a, and here, with frequent syringing! 
overhead, a moist atmosphere, and a liberal 
supply of clear and manure water at the root, 
force them to grow freely for a couple or three 
months, admitting, however, a sufficient 
amount of air to prevent the growth being 
weak or sickly. Then gradually harden off, and 


tions in pots. 


THB COMING WJSBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary , June 13 to 18. 


them, as the roots in the majority of cases where 
this foliage dropping occurs suffer to a similar 
extent, and very careful watering will be 
required to prevent the plants from dying a 
lingering death. When first brought from under 
glass, a shady position should be selected ftr 
them, and means must be taken to prevent 


expose to plenty of sun aSd iir towards the Par8lej in °° ld P iu for ; Pitting off ^°/ m8 from tkei [ W the 

I n . at ? rally - 8haded a P- 0t 18 n0tto - ba 


Mitamn, so as to get the new wood well ripened, 
But in such an operation as this, it is of th< 
gratest importance that the house or pit em 
ployed should be very light and open, that th< 


Where a naturally shaded spot is not to be 
found, it will be advisable to take measures for 


j ■*. _ tJ , . " ''r —* ---- -™*1» rnmuiBH ; sowing uanacuan w oncer ueu ruunu me pots win oe oi mncn advantage to 

pttnts 8 ™ )uld kept lt c 08e , to the glsss, and and Long-podded Negro French Beans; potting on Chiy- the roots, as the too sudden drying of the pots 

that each should be allowed plenty of room ® antll8mui ? 18 a ° d Pelargonlnms; cleaning out Potato i, j q .. d u_ a _ 

ortho growth made if *1*1 1 frames and getting them ready for Melons; sowing Cole- durin g hot days has a tendency to injure the 

i; , u at ail ® ro,r ®5® ^ m an worts and little Pixie Savoys ; dividing and planting roots of plants that are just turned out of pits 

^ amerent light, will be-so^weak as to^be use- out double Daisies; thinning out Pears where hanging and greenhouses. Young growing stock that 

‘Tti., however, better »d simpfertobecontent 

^^ich.y^wm^nfvSa^^r.aet 

m Uennmms, Fetumas, herbaceous Calceolarias, ance ; nailing in all the leading shoots of Plums, Apri- present time otherwise a season will be lost 
A&; that may be raised fresh and fmnnamlv cots, and Peaches, and giving the latter a good washing S,. * °. tner wi8e^a Beason win oe iqsv, 

from seeds or cuttings that do not need » n » wi i k ?? arden engine every evening to keep down rel 18 * 8eri ° ua Matter with slow-growing 

. or cuttiDgs, that do not need any spider and other insects ; cutting back Ivy where over- hard-wooded plants. Give all choice plants 

period; to which plants invariably get growing windows; sowing Snowball, Red Globe, and abundance of light, and ventilate freely night 
debilitated and injured, and that may be grown American strap-leaf Turnips; planting Grange's Autumn <i av to keeD them short iointed and stnrdv 

Almost the only things that can be propagated Flower Garden. Orchard Houses.—The trees in unheated 

by cuttings, and kept year after year without Where beds of late spring flowers are being h<m8es ^ now growing vigorously, and the 
apparent deterioration, are the different varie- cleared off, Stocks and Asters should be planted. ilze of the fruit wiU ^ ra P idl y increasing, 
ties of Geraniums and Pelargoniums (always These and similar plants form a connecting link 0ont,nue t0 remove a few of the worst-placed 
excepting the tricolor zonals, which are far more between the ordinary bedding plants and the fruit as the daily manipulation of the trees is 
delicate than any of the other branches of this varied and beautiful varieties of plants raised P roceeded with ; but leave a small percentage 
family), and Fuchsias,?and with J these alone a from seed either as annuals or biennials so use- for removal * fter the stoning is completed, 
gnmd display may be made. fill f or mixed borders. Propagate for next Pmch ftU 8tron & growing shoots, and entirely 

The Herbaceous Calceolaria is a Bpring such plants as Pansies, Arabis Aubrietias ^move an y thafc are likely to interfere with the 
flower that ia far too little known or cultivated, and aimilar early-flowering subjects’* also Prim- 8 y mmetr y of the trees before they have time to 
and yet it may be grown, and grown well, any- roses, Polyanthuses, and Daisies. These may rob the lower and less vigorous growths, 
whfre with a little care and the help of glass, be readily increased by division. The pieces s y rin g e twice a day, and give an abundance of 
The flowers of these are so unique, so different detached should be planted in nursery beds in wafcer of a stimulating character to the roots as 
from anything else, and the splendour and rich- partially shaded positions and kept moist by oft ? n as ma y be necessary. The watering of pot 
ness of the colour and markings on some of the good waterings, and shaded with branches until fnxit treea is one of tbe main P oint8 in sucoees- 
newer varieties especially are almost unap- rooted. Sow seeds of Forget-me-nots Sweet culture, therefore careful examination of 
preached by any other flower. We do not say Williams, Canterbury Bells Foxgloves and eve Ty P 0 * should be made before the afternoon 

tk.t .nnlltino .^...1 T_.) ! ! _! .1 v* » . * ! * amnnnini. im w —1_.A A. I 


proached by any other flower. We do not say Williams, Canterbury 

that anutliinnr ann.1 tnMr Tsma . 1 .1L _V:_• 1 J 


Foxgloves, and eve Ty P 0 * ah °nld be made before the afternoon 


that anything equal to Mr. James’prize winners other biennials. Growers of Lilies who’may 8 y rin g in g i8 performed, when a glance at the 
rosld bo grown in St. Thomas’s Strpet or the have plants of the golden-rayed kind started in 8urfac ® cr the side will tell the amateur whether 
Borough, but we have had many a plant as fine pots may now transfer them to open spaces in tbe 10048 have exhausted their store. 

*• eye could wish to see, and that would have Rhododendron beds, the loose soil of which Melons.— Pits and frames that have been 

mJ ! 11 * P iT at I ? 08 * ^shows, that were grown in suits them exceedingly well, and the shelter and cleared of bedding plants give excellent crops of 
tb886 toast partial shade afforded by the shrubs furnish just Melons through tne autumn when the weather 

• eoMttttaiuluxuailingettention» for they art the amount of protection which they require, is favourable. To attempt the production of 
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highly flavoured fruit without bottom heat is 
labour thrown away ; and, to avoid disappoint¬ 
ment, the centres of the old beds should be 
turned and renovated with a little fresh fer¬ 
menting stable manure, upon which the young 
plants of free hardy kinds, raised, as formerly 
advised, in single pots, may be planted as soon 
as the soil is warmed through, the secret of 
Melon culture with success being free growth 
from the seed to the fruit without a check. 
For frame culture in the autumn the compost of 
pure loam and lime rubble should not be too 
rich, the hills should be well up to the glass, 
and the plants shoifld be sufficiently wide apart 
to admit of the surface roots being influenced 
by solar heat. In making up ordinary manure 
beds care should be taken to keep them as nar¬ 
row as possible consistent with the support of 
the frame, the advantages derived from this 
precaution being eoonomy of material and 

E eater facilities for forcing heat from external 
lings into the centre of the bed when the 
fruit is swelling and ripening. 

Strawberries. —Mice and slugs frequently 
do irreparable injury to Strawberry crops ; and 
prospectively, therefore, guard against these by 
at once setting traps for the former, and for the 
Utter laying down baits of bran, Cabbage or 
Lettuce leaves, which should be cleared of the 
slu^s night and morning. 

Pears and Plums may now have all their 
breastwood shortened back to two or three 
joints, and the new shoots that are to be left 
for furnishing the walls should be nailed or tied 
into position ; any side laterals which they may 
produce should be persistently kept pinched in. 
Standards, bushes, or pyramids of the same 
kinds of trees might also be similarly treated as 
regards repression of growth, the process tend¬ 
ing also in a large measure to the clearing away 
of insects, as it is mostly on the young wood 
that these take up their position. 

Oherries. —Remove the superfluous growths 
from Sweet Cherries on walls, and cover with 
netting to protect them from birds. Morelloa 
should haveths new growths laid in close to 
the walls, and secured with small sticks fixed at 
each end in the boughs of the trees. Morello 
Cherries well repay for liberal manuring; a 
heavy mulching of fresh stable manure applied 
now, and a good watering over it, would make 
them safe for the whole season. 

Grape Vines on open walls have made a 
healthy growth and are showing fruit well, 
which only require a hot season to be a good 
crop. Keep the shoots thin and closely laid in 
to the walls, and stop the fruiting shoots at the 
second joint in front of the bunch, and only 
allow one bunch on each shoot. Syringe the 
plants on fine evenings to prevent red spider 
gaining a footing. 

Vegetables. 

Sow Spinach once a fortnight in cool, damp- 
bottomed land that has been deeply worked ; 
in dry weather it is sometimes a disappointing 
crop. Sow Turnips to succeed those just up ; 
burnt earth or ashes from any substance except 
coal has an invigorating influence upon the 
growth of Turnips in dry weather. The Red 
American Stone and Orange Jelly are the best 
Turnips for sowing at this season. Avoid, if 
possible, the necessity for sowing in freshly-dug 
land. If the land has been prepared a week or 
so, the moisture, even in dry weather, will 
have risen by what is termed capillary attrac¬ 
tion, and by drawing the drills rather deeper 
than necessary or desirable early in the spring, 
the seeds may be laid in moist soil, and ger¬ 
mination thereby assisted. 

Continue planting, as opportunity offers and 
space becomes vacant, suen crops as Brussels 
Sprouts and early Broccoli. A sufficient 
breadth of spring-sown Cabbages should also be 
lanted, giving them room according to their 
inds; small varieties, such as Cocoa-nut or 
Little Pixie, will do if they be placed 15 in. 
apart each way, whereas those of the Enfield 
Market class should stand 18 in. asunder in the 
rows with 2 ft. between. Savoys should have 
a similar space allotted to them, according to 
the small or large variety grown. A few spring- 
sown Red Cabbages should also be planted 
IS in. from plant to plant, and the rows 20 in. 
apart. The main crop of Celery may now be 
planted, choosing the first favourable oppor- 
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tunity when the weather is showery, for al¬ 
though the plants may not be so large as to 
take any harm in the nursery bed, they will 
receive less check from moving than if planted 
later when they are larger. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BROAD-LEAVED SAXIFRAGES. 
These, which are sometimes called Megaseas, 
are among the beot of hardy Evergreen plants. 
Their bold, green, bronze-tinted leaves render 
them valuable for grouping on banks or borders, 
whilst their tall branching spikes of flowers, 
which are produced in early spring, are both 
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showy when on the plants and useful for cutting 
for vases. The most common kind, and one of 
the best, is S. crassifolia, which is here figured 
Of this there are several varieties, viz., 
media, rfbirica, and aureo marmoratis. S. cor- 
difolia is perhaps the best of all that can be 
obtained plentifully, and of this there are several 
new and beautiful varieties having deep rose and 
purple blossoms. In addition to these there are 
S. ligulata, usually called the Great Strap-leaved 
Saxifrage, not unlike S. crassifolia, which grows 
from 6 in. to 9 in. high, and bears large spreading 
panicles of rosy-white blossoms. Of this there is 
two varieties, named rubra and apcciosa; then 
there are S. purnurascens and S. Stracheyi, both 
beautiful kinds, but as yet too rare to be planted in 
ordinary gardens. The Broad-leaved Saxifrages 
arc plants that enjoy a little shade in summer, 
and flower all the better if grown in carpets, or 
cushioned among other plants, and slightly 
sheltered in spring. Obviously the best thing to 
do with them is to make carpets of them under 
trees in favourable spots, for the good reason 
that, in addition to their showy flowers, which 
appear in early spring, their evergreen foliage is 
extremely ornamental. A suitable site should 
be found, and a colony or group from 9 ft. to 
20 ft. across should be established, letting the 
plants come to the edge with their fine leaves, or 
grow back into shade as much as they like, 
sending up their handsome heads of bloom all 
over the noble carpet every spring. As window 
plants these Saxifrages are excellent, and if 
grown in rather stiff loam, and kept well supplied 
with liquid manure, large plants which will 
flower during the winter may be had in com¬ 
paratively small pots. 


The Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus lati- 
folius).—This is an old inhabitant of our 
gardens, and perhaps one of the hardiest and 
most easily cultivated plants in existence. 
Thriving, as it does, almost anywhere, even in 
court-yards, amongst flags and boulders, it may 
be made to ornament any dead, naked walls, for 
a few bits of it dibbled in among the stones 
under a wall will take care of themselves, as the 
long, leathery roots penetrate to a great depth. 
The white variety of Everlasting Pea has come 
into notice during these last few years. Dif¬ 
ferent coloured kinds would look well planted 
together so as to form one mass. Such plants 
are peculiarly well adapted for wild, rough, 
stony places, rambling and scrambling over 
bushes and stones. Coddling, and tying, and 
training only spoil them. Other Everlasting 
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Peas are L. grand ifloras, which is not so ram* 

r t in growtn, but infinitely handsomer than 
latifolius ; the stems are weaker, and the 
flowers twice the size. This I consider the 
handsomest of all. Another species, L. rotund i- 
folius, is comparatively a lower-growing plant 
than any of the family, having some affinity to 
L. latifolius, but neater in habit and excellent 
for stony banks. Another one, L. pyrenaicus, 
is the most rampant of the family, growing 20 ft. 
in a single season, and bearing a prodigious 
quantity of blossoms of a yellowish tint, veined 
with purple. This is a charming kind for run¬ 
ning over the trunks of dead trees and similar 
places. The last which I shall notice is Lathy¬ 
rus sylvestris, whioh is one of the gems of our 
native flora, and I have often wondered that it 
is not more sought after and cultivated than it 
is. Its flowers are large and greenish, with pur¬ 
ple veins, and to see this plant as I have seen 
it in Wales, festooning the bushes in open 
places in woods, is a sight worth seeing.—T. W. 

Beautiful Pansies.— Messrs. Dicksons, 
of Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, send us a fine 
collection consisting of forty different Pansies. 
Among these the following are particularly re¬ 
markable for beauty of colour, viz , Holy rood, 
a rich dark purple-blue with yellow eye ; W. 
Robinson, a dark velvety maroon, with small 
yellow centre; Brilliant, a fine puce colour ; 
Acme, a beautiful golden yellow ; Pilrig Park, 
a delicate cream coloured sort with striped 
violet centre and yellow eye ; Edina and Snow¬ 
drop, cn?am coloured, with different centres ; 
Robert Burns, a dark velvety purole with a 
yellow centre marked with purple ; Miss Wal¬ 
lace, rich violet centre bordered with cream ; 
W. E. Gumbleton, an exceedingly handsome 
Pansy, each petal varying from the other in 
shades of orange brown ; General Grant, a varie¬ 
gated maroon with yellow eye ; John Lindsay, 
a plum colour with paler margin of the same : 
Captain Stirling, a fine brown-purple centred 
variety with graduated golden margin; and 
several others of various shades of lilac. 

Annual Candytufts.— These are ex¬ 
cellent hardy annuals for spring and summer 
flowering, when well grown in deep sandy soil. 
They give a variety of colour and abundance of 
blossoms which are very useful for nosegays. 
The seed may be sown in the open ground in 
August for spring flowering, and in March, 
April, and June for summer and autumn flower¬ 
ing. The comftion Candytuft (Iberis umbellata) 
is the kind usually found in gardens, but there 
are several other kinds which should be grown 
with it or in preference to it. A good assortment 
would be Coronaria hesperidifolia,white; puxnila, 
white, very dwarf ; and umbellata, pale purple. 
Of the latter kind there are several varieties 
which may be added with advantage, via., 
u. carnea blush; u. atro-purpurea, dark crimson ; 
and u. hybrids nana. There is also a fine 



Common Candytuft (Iberia umbellata). 


carmine flowered kind whioh was figured in 
Gardening, January 21, 1880, which should 
by no means be overlooked. 

Lilium Thunbergianum.— Surely there 
can scarcely be a more gorgeous pot or border 
plant at this season of the year than this richly- 
coloured Lily. Its flowers are so erect, of such 
a brilliant hue, and so abundantly produced, 
that a mass of it would be one of the most effec¬ 
tive objects to be found in a garden. This Lily 
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can be easily grown, and is rapidly propagated, 
young bulbs being produced freely. Mr. 
Hayes, of Edmonton, sends it in large quanti¬ 
ties to market, and one is led to wonder what 
becomes of all the bulbs thus disposed of. 
Lilies are seldom found in gardens of the aver¬ 
age kind, and Lily fanciers are few indeed com¬ 
pared with the mass of persons who profess to 
grow flowers. The old white Lilium candidum 
is, perhaps, the most common ; then come the 
Tiger and Martagon Lilies, but these are still 
comparatively rare. Gardeners commonly grow 
the varieties of Lilium lancifolium and auratum 
in pots, and these not always successfully ; but, 
a till, at times they are found in good form. 
Both Thunbergianum and longiflorum are robust 
border kinds and singularly effective, though 
so very distinct. They should be as eagerly 
Lought for and as freely cultivated as L. candi¬ 
dum or other border kinds. Probably the Lily 
has materially suffered from too much coddling. 
Treat it as a hardy [border plant, with good 
culture, and the majority of kinds will do well. 
—D. 

Flowering Eoheverias. — Although 
when used for bedding purposes these are un¬ 
desirable, yet some of the varieties of E. seconds, 
when in full bloom, are exceedinglyornamental, 
and the flowers are singularly graceful. The 
stout, hard-wooded character of the stems and 
the Arm substance of the flowers render them 
specially permanent when cut, whilst their 
drooping form places them in the front rank as 
regards material for decorations. The variety most 
commonly grown is E. secunda glauca, but the 
best flowering kind is E. secunda major, a 
variety which invariably produces from two to 
three racemes of flowers on each stalk, and thus 
gives, as a rule, double the quantity of bloom 
produced by any other sort.—A. 

Rosa rugosa. —It may be thought folly to 
speak of a single Rose, after the manner of our 
Wild Dog Rose, as a beautiful object, when the 
acme of perfection is to get everything as large 
and double as possible. Nevertheless, my own 
opinion is that Rosa rugosa is a fnost lovely 
object on a bank, its large, dark green pinnate, 
glossy foliage, and flowers of a bright rosy 
crimson being quite unique in their way. 
Rugosa alba and rugosa fl.-pl. form good com¬ 
panions to the type ; and, in addition to the 
lovely summer effect which they produce, their 
beauty is enhanced in autumn by clusters of 
large red berries.—J. G. 

Double Meadow Sweet (Spinea Ulmaria 
flore-pleno).—This dwarf growing Spinca forms 
a charming feature in some of the London nur¬ 
series. It is planted generally on the borders of 
shrubberies and in masses, and in either way, 
where the soil is good and sandy, the plants 
spread freely and throw up strong plumes of 
cream-coloured flowers in abundance.—S. 

Young’s Evening: Primrose ((Enothera 
Youngi).—This is the best of the Evening Prim¬ 
roses for borders. Whether planted in masses 
and allowed to grow at will, or pegged down in 
front of low shrubs, it is equally effective ; and 
in either case, if the soil be deep and moist, it 
will continue to flower for months.—V. 

Violas for summer and autumn are easily 
propagated, and these are unsurpassed as 
autumn flowering plants, and they luxuriate in 
a moist climate if the soil be not of a too tena¬ 
cious character. They may be readily propa¬ 
gated out-of-doors with the assistance of a glass 
frame or hand-light early in July. The cuttings 
should be inserted in a mixture of leaf-mould 
and sand, run through a fine riddle, and kept 
moist by means of a fine-rosed watering-pot or 
syringe. When the cuttings are well rooted, 
choose a cloudy, moist day for planting them 
out on a sheltered dry border for the winter ; 
there they may remain till the following March 
or April, when means should be taken to keep 
them from flowering before they are required in 
June. This is done by removing them to a 
north or west aspect, and planting them out in 
leaf-mould only, in order that they will lift with 
good balls, and receive no check in the course of 
being transferred to their summer quarters. The 
point of each plant should also be pinched out, 
and by the time they are required to take the 
place of the spring flowering plants they will be 
well furnished and coming into full flower. 

4963. — Pasaiflora coerulea. — Th's 
seems rather uncertain in hardiness. A large 



one near here survived the winter of 1879-80, but 
succumbed in the last one. A great deal depends 
upon situation and the plant being well estab¬ 
lished. The aspect of the wall should be south 
or west, or nearly so, and the best soil is a light 
sandy loam, not at all rich, with a gravel or well 
drained subsoil. Plant high on a little mound 
of earth, and put out early in summer (May) a 
youDg plant that has been pretty well cramped 
for a year in a small pot: it will grow during the 
season, and if you put a heap of ashes round the 
root in November, it will take a very hard winter 
to kill it. Mine, thus treated, has lived through 
last winter and is now growing rapidly.—B. C. R. 

4971.— Arum Lilies.— Plunge the pots 
out of doors in the full sun, and give plenty of 
water all the summer. If necessary, repot tnem 
previously. They may also be turned out of the 


Iu partially shaded places it does very well. 
Soap-suds may certainly, be employed to water 
Roses and almost any hardy plant. They are 
indeed valuable as manure. The soda will do 
no harm.—J. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Plants for a Oool Greenhouse. —The 
selection of plants for an unheated greenhouse 
is always a difficult matter, inasmuen as even 
the hardiest subjects dislike having their roots 
frozen when confined in either pots, boxes, or 
tubs, a condition that is almost certain to occur 
in severe winters where no fire-heat can be 
applied. A conservatory placed on the north 
side of a dwelling, and consequently shaded by 
it, is in the worst posi¬ 
tion for growing plants, 
and such as will bear 
shade should principally 
bs selected. They may 
consist of a few Camel¬ 
lias, Myrtles, the hardy 
Yucca recurvata, 
Chamrerops Fortunei 
or humilis, Acacia lo- 
phantha, Phormium 
tenax. Richardia wthic- 
pica, Agapanthus umbel- 
latus, Aspidistra lurida 
variegata, Campanula 
pyramidalis (white and 
blue), Lachenalia trico¬ 
lor, Lilium lancifolium 
speciosum, album puno- 
tatum, rubrum, aura¬ 
tum, and eximium. 
These might be placed 
in the open air in sprinp, 
when frosts are over, and 
brought into the house 
when coming into flower. 
A good stock of Chry¬ 
santhemums, grown in 
the open air in pots in 
summer, and taken into 
the house before injured 
by frost in the autumi, 
would be useful, as 
would also Fuchsias, 
stored away in the win¬ 
ter, out of the reach of 
frost, and brought into 
the house in spring, 
where they would grow 
and flower during the 
summer. There should 
also be a good supply of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissi, Crocuses, and Scilla 
sibirica in pots; also au¬ 
tumn-sown Stocks, kept 
in pots through the win¬ 
ter, Primulas in pots, es¬ 
pecially the beautiful 
P. cortusoides amcens, 
wintered in a fram*. 
These should be inter¬ 
mixed with some of the 
best pot varieties of 
hardy Ferns. If no 
heating be possible, the 
pots of all plants that 
are kept in the house 

pots into a bed of good soil, but they are often j through the winter, such as Camellias, Myrtles, 
injured in lifting in the autumn, and they flower ! and the like, should be well covered with drv 
more freely, though do not grow so large, when Fern (Bracken) during the time of frost; th a 
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kept in pots. But plentv of sun and water are 
the chief points.—B. C. R. 

4893.— Tulips Failing.— We think that 
the bulbs had not become thoroughly established 
in their pots before beginning to grow. The 
symptoms described often appear in the case of 
late-potted Tulips. The bulbs should be potted 
by October, and then plunged in ashes until 
the latter end of January, when they may be 
brought into the dwelling. Do not bring them 
at once into a warm room, but rather for a 
fortnight or so keep them cool. In this manner 
they are brought along gradually, and come 
strongly into bloom.—J. C. 

4947.—Sweet Brier.—We do not think 
that this would thrive well where it got no sun 
at all. It may live there and linger on for a 
time, but will never grow with native vigour. 


will doubtless be more or less objectionable in 
appearance, but it will be less so than anything 
else that could be employed.—B. 

Begonias as Basket Plants —The 
improved kinds of tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
now everywhere so abundant, make excellent 
basket plants. In this way their large, bril¬ 
liantly coloured blossoms, which are naturally 
of a drooping character, can be seen to advan¬ 
tage, and if grown in good soil and kept well 
supplied with water in a moderately cool, dry 
house, they will produce a charming display for 
months in succession. On rockwork, too, in 
any corner of a conservatory or greenhouse, or 
even out-of-doors in a warm corner, they grow 
and flower freely and are exceedingly effective. 
To tall, light-leaved, sub-tropical plants, in a 
warm, she!tered situation, they would add 
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varit ty of colour and be much more satisfactory 
than plants of other kinds often used for suoh 
purposes.—8. 

4803. — Geraniums for Winter 
Flowering. —Allow me to give a list of 
Zonal Pelargoniums which flowered best with 
me last winter : *Hettie, light magenta-purple; 
H. M. Pollett, deep crimson * Lizzie Brooks, 
rosy-scarlet; *Kleon, scarlet; 1). Thompson, 
crimson ; *Mrs. Whitely, scarlet; Polyphemus, 
Bcarlet; Rev. A. Atkinson, crimson; *Hy. 
Jacoby, very dark crimson : *A'ida, light pink ; 
*Titania, salmon ; *Mrs. Strutt, pink ; *Lady 
Sheffield, violet-pink; *Louiaa, violet-purple 
(small spots); *Madonna, rosy-pink, white spot 
on upper petals ; Mrs. Leavers, pink; *Lucy 
BoSworth, bright rosy-pink ; *Mrs. E. Bennett, 
scarlet; Capt. Nares, scarlet; Sir H. S. Stan¬ 
hope, crimson; H. H. Crichton, deep crimson, 
white eye ; Lizard, salmon. Those marked with 
a * did best; Hettie I have had in flower 
now ten months.— Sam Weller. 

4949.—Disease in Geraniums.—I have 
observed that the blue,’ or rather purple 
coloured varieties of these are apt to become 
unhealthy and come to a standstill, though I 
have never had any so bad as described by 
“A. L. M.” The points to be observed in keeping 
Geraniums in health are : a perfectly sweet ana 
rather sandy soil (to secure this turn it about 
in the sun for a day or two before using) ; free 
drainage, and, if standing on a close stage or 
slab, elevate the plant on another inverted pot; 
a free circulation of air ; and care in watering, 
giving enough, and yet never allowing the soil 
to become 6odden. Under these circumstances 
they cannot go wrong.— B. C. R. 

- You do not state how the plants are cir¬ 
cumstanced. Perhaps they do not get enough sun 
and air ; or do you keep the soil in a constantly 
saturated condition ? Geraniums are but little 
liable to disease, but they must get during the 
growing season plenty of light and air. If your 
plants have had too much water and the roots 
look black, shake away all the old soil and 
replace in sandy loam and a little leaf-mould, 
using pots just large enough to contain the roots. 
Water carefully for a time, give plenty, and 
they will soon eome out of their unhealthy 
Btate.—C. 

4900.—Conservatory In Town.— There 
is probably some kind of a stage or shelf in the 
small house mentioned ; if so, purchase a few 
pots of good scarlet, pink, and white Geraniums, 
a few Fuchsias (Mrs. Marshall and Daniel Lam¬ 
bert or Sedan), some Musk, Petunias, Ac.; 
these will all do well. In the way of climbers a 
common Passion flower, planted in a good sized 
box, is about the beBt, but as this will not 
flower this year after being removed, get a few 
scarlet Tropseolums of the Lobbianum varieties, 
also Thunbergias, which are splendid annual 
climbers, succeed anywhere, and give a mass 
of flowers ; and Ipomaea rubro co-rulea and 
limbata elegantissima are very beautiful. For 
future years you may have a plant or two of 
Solanum jasminiflorum and Plumbago capensiB, 
both of which will climb and are pretty. Free 
growing kinds of Fuchsias, if planted in a large 
pot or box, will also run many feet and give a 
lovely effect, and good kinds of Clematis usually 
succeed welL—B. C. R. 

- Good climbers for the roof are Eccremo- 

carpus scaber, Maurandia Barclayana, and 
Cobsea scandens. Procure healthy, strong 
plants in 4^-in. pots, and have them shifted 
into 8-in. pots ; they will then have plenty of 
food through the summer, and will grow 
freely. Almost any kind of soft-wooded plants 
might be grown there, such as Paris Daisies, 
Geraniums, Lobelias, Petunias, Fuchsias, 
Lantanas, Ac. Get them in small pots, and 
shift them into 4£-in. pots.—J. C. B. 

4946.— Tradescantia zebrina. — This 
plant requires an average winter temperature 
of 50° to 55°, not thriving well in a cool green¬ 
house, but forming one of the best of window 
plants for a warm room. It should be grown 
in a basket, or the pot should be suspended ; 
the shoots then drooping down form a dense 
curtain of beautifully marked foliage.—J. C. 

4955. — Renovating Azaleas. — When 
Azaleas have come into the unhealthy state 
described it is evident that they must have had 


very bad treatment. Either the soil was not 
suitable, watering was carelessly conducted, or 
the plants have been deprived of their due 
amount of air and light. The first thing to do 
is to re-establish root action, which will be best 
accomplished by first allowing the soil to dry 
out, then turning the plants out of the pots, 
shaking away as much of the old compost as 
possible, and replacing in the same sized pot, or 
even a size smaller, in a sandy compost of good 
fibrous peat. Water carefully, shade from hot 
sun, syringe on fine days, giving air whenever 
the weather is at all warm. Be sure to give 
good drainage. About the latter end of August 
turn the plants out into the open air for a 
month.—J. C. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4898.— Culture of Martynias.— These 
pretty annuals require rather more warmth 
than the generality of this tribe of flowering 
plants. In order to obtain good specimens, 
sow in March or April in gentle warmth, and 
when the young plants are large enough to 
handle, pot them off singly into 2 i-in. pots, 
keep them warm and near the class, but ad¬ 
mitting plenty of air in fine weather. As soon 
as the roots touch the sides of the pots, shift 
into 4^-in. pots and place them in a cold frame, 
giving plenty of air and exposing to the open air 
in fine weather. As soon as the buds begin to 
grow feed with liquid manure. Those who have 
no warm house may sow in a cold frame in 
April.—J. Cornhill. 

5070.— Shading Greenhouses. ~ “ E. H. ” 
would get far better results by using whiting. 
Green paint harbours insects and spoils the 
natural beauty and development of plants, for 
when it is on it stays on, on bright and 
dull days likewise, and does more damage 
on cloudy days than it does good on bright 
days. By using whiting you can easily wash 
off if cloudy weather sets in and let the plants 
have natural light without which nothing can 
prosper, properly. I have used whiting for over 
twenty years and found it better than any 
other shading.— Nursery Foreman. 

4911.— Making up Bouquets. — When 
Moss is employed in the composition of bou¬ 
quets it is made up into small bundles and 
mounted (tied on with thread) to artificial 
stems, and is then worked in amongst the 
flowers as they are arranged. Rather long green 
Moss is best, putting it together neatly so that 
it may be easily and firmly tied on.—C. B. 

4964.—Rhododendron Buds Turning 
Brown. 4 — We find this to be no uncommon 
occurrence this year, and attribute it to the 
severe winter in combination with the chilling 
drying winds experienced this spring. The 
weaker specimens are most affected. A dry 
state of the soil too would account for it.—J. C. 

4896.— Plant for Centre of Bed.- You 
cannot well have anything better than Biota 
elegantissima, which preserves its beautiful 
golden tinge throughout the year, and does 
not grow too fast. Failing this, we would 
plant Retinospora leptoceada, one of the neatest 
of evergreens.—J. C. B. 

4960.—Bruns vigia Josephines.— Freely 
expose the bulb to the full influence of the sun, 
standing it on a shelf near the glass so that it 
gets a good roasting, then when growth com¬ 
mences again feed liberally with liquid manure. 
-J. C. 

Cobbett’s Indian Com.— If “J. R. N.” 
will kindly inform me why I, a private gentle¬ 
man, should be expected to spend my time in 
enclosing cobs of Indian Corn gratis to about 
one hundred applicants, be shall command my 
time, now and always. If he has forwarded 
to me stamps and has received no answer, if he 
will write to my address, correctly given in the 
last Gardening Illustrated, I will gladly send 
him as much Corn as he wishes, or rather as 
much as I have left, after supplying those 
gentlemen who have forwarded the stamps 
asked for the seed which they required.— 
F. Fane. 

4971.— Arum' Lilies.— These may either 
be grown on in pots, or be planted out during 
the summer, the latter method giving the 


finest plants. Choose a somewhat sheltered, 
shaded situation, and make the soil very fine, 
adding to it some well decayed manure. Pull 
the plants to pieoes and set each one separately 
eome 12 in. apart; water copiously in hot weather, 
sprinkling overhead, and pot up again by the 
beginning of September, or the offshoots may be 
put into 4£-in. pots, and grown along in the or¬ 
dinary way. If large specimens are desired, and 
they are very effective for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, shift into the next sized pots as soon aa 
their growth commences.—J. C. B. 

4963.— Pasaiflora ccBrulea. — Although 
this climber is commonly termed hardy, it ia 
not so in the true sense of the word, only to be 
relied on to maintain its freshness unimpaired 
in the very mildest districts of Great Britain ; 
therefore, to obtain anything like a true idea of 
its worth, it should get some protection against 
such hard winters as we have lately experienced. 
In a general way this climber has merely the 
younger branches injured, but sometimes it geta 
quite cut down tb the ground, so that on the 
approach of hard weather, the whole of the 
plant should be enveloped in mats, gathering 
the wood together to facilitate the operation. 
The best way is, about November, to cut back the 
growths a little, and bring the shoots together 
in readiness for covering.—J. C. 

4982.—Cockroaches in Kitchens.—I 
should recommend “ Albert ” to get a young 
hedgehog, and keep it in his kitchen. It will 
clear away all the cockroaches in a few months. 

I tried every other plan that I could hear of 
in an old house that was infested with them, 
and nothing was of any use until I got a hedge¬ 
hog. ’ We fed him with bread and milk, and he 
soon became tame, but would sleep all day and 
come out during the evening to feast on the 
cockroaches. We had him about two years, at 
the end of which time he was accidentally 
killed ; but he had done his work so effectually, 
that no cockroaches appeared again while we 
remained in the house.—A. S. 

4742.—Heating with Drain Pipes.—I 
found when heating with draining pipds that 
9-in. ones did best, but the game is not 
worth the candle. I could not maintain a 
regular heat, for in winter, when the fire burnt 
clear, up .vent the ther., of course, to 60?, 
and went quicker down to 30°. I got a boiler 
and pipes, Ac. , and with them kept a tempera¬ 
ture of 55° all the big frost.—S am Weller. 

4267. — Moving Rose Guttings.— It is 
rather late for transplanting them, and if they 
are not much crowded we would allow them to 
remain until October, otherwise it would be 
better to lift them at once. Transplant with 
great care, water and sprinkle in hot weather, 
and stick in a few branches of evergreens to 
create a little shade until they are well esta¬ 
blished.—J. C. 

4972.—Pelargonium with Deformed 
Flowers.— Some varieties are very subject to 
produce malformed blooms, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, they are caused by imperfect root action. 
All that you can do is to grow the plant as well 
as possible ; the greater vigour the less liability 
to deformity.—C. B. 

4968.—Rose and Clematis Cuttings. 
—Rose cuttings should be put in as soon as the 
flowers fade, choosingfreeyoungwood. Clematis 
cuttings may be taken off about the beginning 
of September. Cut them to three joints and 
insert them firmly in some shaded place, leaving 
only the topmost eye and leaf above ground.— 
J. C. B. 

4900.—Climbing Tropeeolums.—Cooperi is one 
of the best, to which may be added Perfection, Coronet, 
Mrs. Treadwell, and canariense. Plant about 3 ft apart. 
—J. O. 

6003.— Roses for Conservatory.— White—Mdme. 
Lacharme, 8ouvenir de laMalmalnon; both are (rood under 
glass. Without scent, the purest white is Mabel Moirlson 
Crimson—Monsieur E. Y. Teas.—W. H. 

4056.—Fly on Roses—Soft soap is quite as good, 
indeed better than castile soap, and less expensive 
Dissolve 3 oz. in a quart of water, strain through a cloth 
and make up the gallon of liquid. Syringe witli the 
same.— C. 

C 066 — Weigelas.— Will you give me a few h nts on 
the culture of these plants?—A.B.C. [Plant them out 
in ordinary garden soil in a Bunny situation, and let them 
alone. If for forcing, pot in autumn, and place in green¬ 
house during winter.] 

4049.— Disease in Geraniums. — la’te all roil 
(sand especially) previous to potting to kill ail inse< ts in 
it, and tnat small white worm in sand which, when,b ;iDg 
baked, will come out in hundreds. Look to the drainage 
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•ad do not bt frightened of pruning the roots; keep 
clOM till established*-"flAX WjMJfc. 

5018.—Fixing Coil Boilers.—After ranch experi¬ 
ence in building such things (flreplaoes) I how leave it 
to be done by a good bricklayer, and it has paid: best to 
do so. —Sam W ELLER. 


5 71.— Acada lophnntha.— A. C. Jf.—This Is best 
raised from seeds so ms in a wgrm frame or .greenhouH 

in spring. 

5072. — Tenant Removing Greenhouse and 
Trees.— I am a weekly tenant and have bnllt a green¬ 
house in my garden, the foundation of which Is built <<f 
brick, the top, as usual, wood and glass. Cad I remove 
this greenhouse or any portion‘of itf [You cannot 
legally remove your greephonsewithout the consent of 
the landlord; neither can you legally take away trees 
or shrubs which you have planted. It Is, However, only 
very selfish landlorde that interfere' in such matters,, or, 
at least, they generally allow the out-going tenant to 
make terms with the incoming one.] 

5073. — Joneph Weaver.— We know: of no book on the 
subject likely to suit yon. 

5074. —Cutting Pots.—IT. G. /!.—At any pottery 
where flower-pots are made. 

6076.—Seneca.—You must consult s solicitor; yqurt 
is rather a complicated questiou. 

6076.—Bulbs After Flowering.— Hading a lot of 
Tulips, Crocus, and ■ Snowdrops that have pow done 
flowering, what must 1 do with them now? Some of 
them are in pdts iu the house and some are In the gar¬ 
den.—A. G. [Plant them oil permanently in a border of 
good soil. 1 

5077.—Mercury.—Jfr*. J. D. I?.—Procure roots, and 
plant early in spring in rich ground. 

6078.— Pinching Marrows and Cucumbers.— 
Which is the best way to grow Marrows and Cucumbers 
out of doors ?—to let them grow naturally or pinch them 
back, as yon would in a frame?—E. H. G. [Let them 
grow naturally. ] 

5070.— Copings over Peach Trees— C. F. 3.— 
It will be better to remove the coping if yon can do so. 

5080.— Dividing Polyanthuses and Primroses. 
The present is a good time to divide these- if yon can 
keep them well watered afterwards; or you cau wait till 
August or September. 

50S1.—Straggling Azaleas.—What am I to do 
with two large vigorous shoota one of my Azaleas has 
thrown up from the base on each aide, spoiling the round 
drooping form of the plant?—M rs. F. [Cut them off]. 

5032.—Shrivelled Vine Leaves.— Rev. J. G., isle 
of Wight.—It you will send ns a shoot with leaves on it 
we may be able to tell yon the cause of the leaves shrivel¬ 
ling, but we cannot tell from the specimens sent. 

5083. —Camellias.-r-ikwKkr.—Yon can get them at 
any good nursery. 

5084. —Fir Tree QiL- <(?» T. From any large 
seed shop. 

5035. — Green Fly on Plants. —Emilie Robert*.— 
Fumigate with Tobacco smoke, or syringe or dip the 
plants in Quassia water, raAde by boiling 4 oz. of Quassia 
chips in a gallon of water. 

5086. — Guano.Water.— Is water in which guano 
has been steeped useful for Peas and other vegetables ? 
and what quantity of guatto maybe used to 4 gallons 
of water?—B. W. [A 3-in., flower-potful of guano to 
4 gallons of water will ma$h a first-rate stimulant for 
Peas and other vegetables. 1 

5087. — Strawberries not Fruiting.—1 have 
planted on a south border a number of Strawberry 
plants, which have grown remarkably strong, but show 
no signs of blossom. What is the cause ? This is now 
the second year with them.—O n!r Anxious to Know. 
[You have evidently got hold of a barren sort. You will 
have to destroy them and get plants from* a good stock, 
which is no difficult matter if yon go to a respectable 
place for them.] 

Nelly.—The best book on the subject la Gardening 
Illustrated. 

J. S.— We do not know the plant you speak of. Do 
you mean Althea frutex? 

Constant Subscriber.— For obvious reasons we cannot 
recommend tradesmen. 

Names of Plants.— Fury.—l, Cydoma japonic*; 
2, Persian Lilac; 3, Dactyllsglomerate; 4, single Rocket; 
6, Viburnum of some kind. Clover.— 1, Splrtea cal¬ 
losa ; 2, Coronilla Emerus ; 3, Saxifraga cotyledon; 4, 
Mitella cordifolia.- Alfriston. — Double Keiria ja¬ 

ponic*. Fartcscuc .—Ecbeverla seeunda crlauca. . It 

may be planted out during summer.- II. C.—Bocconia 

cordata.- W .—Stachvs l&nata.- J. C.— Dendrobtum 

macrophyllum.- J. D.—l and 2, Varieties of Aucuba 

japonic*; 3, species of Daphne.- A. L. A.— 1, Geum 

aurenm ; 2,'Ranunculus acouilifolin* fl.-pl.; 3, not in 

flower; 4, Francos sonchlfolia.- W. D.—l, Myosotis 

palnstris (probably)} 2, M. sylvatica. 


QUBRIBS. 

Rules for Correspondents.—A U oomniunica 
Hons for insertion in the paper ; and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letter* 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and' other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In every ease the name 
and address of the sender is required ,, in addition to 
any nom do plume to be used in the paper. QUERIED 
must be written dearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece <f paper and on one side qf the paper only 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body cf the paper. NAMING PLANTS — Four 
plants, fruUs, or flowers only can bo named at one time,. 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 


undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers , such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation qf GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before , its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.— Nurserymen are requested to, send 
ooptee of their catalogues to ns as soon as published. 

5088.—'Thrips on Plants.—My garden is iqfested 
with Insects wnlch I am told are thrips. Polyanthus, 
Lobelia, Ranunculus, Sweet Peas, Roses, and Lettuce 
have been attacked. The leaves are covered with ih> 
eeetsv and are soon turned almost white and glazed. 
Will syringing with toot water have any effect?—J. W, 

6638.—Summer Plnohlng Fruit Trees.— Will 
some one explain the method of pinching off the summer 
shoots of fruit trees such as Pears, Gooseberries, and 
Currants ?— Arhioeb. 


5090.— Renovating Asparagus Bedfl What is 

the best way of renovating an Asparagus bed? ,.A£ay 
plants be inserted on a bed that does not teem to yield a 
fair quantity of Gross I—Arxigxr. 


’ 5091.— piping for Greenhouse.— Win any ex¬ 
perienced reader inform me how many feet of 4-la. hob- 
water piping will be required to heat a span-roofed 
greenhouse 12 ft. by 9 ft. and 9 ft. to the apex of the 
roof? I want to keep It up to 45® or 56* in the winter.— 
Guillaume. 


, 6092.-Gooseberry Trees not Fruiting:—I* the 
latter part of March I planted a quantity of Gooseberry 
trees in land newly ploughed. Under each tree I placed 
a thick layer of pow dung. I have not watered or done 
any thing with them since except placing thread on some 
of them. The plants have looked very healthy Tight 
away. I had also plenty of bloom which has come to 
nothing; most of them are not likely to have any iroit 
on. The soil is very light and dry. Should I have 
watered thorn ? Will some one inform me what i ought to 
do with them?— Nelly. 


5093,— Hardy Azaleas.- Arp gwqet-scented hardy 
Azaleas best simply out-of-doors or turned out of pot, 
and should they he pruned, and when shnhld they be 
taken in again? How can I strike cuttings from them?— 
Fortkscuk. ..... 


6094,— Bulbs Lying Dormant. wl fiaft amne roots 
of Ornlthogalum arabicum which flowered in Slay 1879; 
they died aowu as other bulbs after flowering, and since 
that time have never shown the least shoot or leaf. I 
examined them about six weeks ago, and found the roots 
perfectly sound and putting out fresh fibres, but still 
no sign, of growth above ground. Gan .this be aqcounted 
forf-C. C. Yongb. 


time to take cuttings oiDent 
be treated?— A. C. E. 


-Whep is the rig'.t 
*oW oDght tbbf to 


5096 —Bedding Primroses.—I propose to bed out 
some Primroses next spring; will anyone tell me the 
proper time to collect the roots? also whether they 
should be transplanted direct from the wood to the lied 
in which they are intended to bloom, or whether the 
plants will stand a double shift ?-H. 


6097. — Lopping Elms.-t-Areold Blm tries danger¬ 

ous at this season, and can they be lopped without injury 
when in full leaf?-E nquirer. y 

6098. — Propagating Bankslan Rosea.— Will 
some one inform me the beat way .of propagating ihe 
Bank sian Rose ? I have seen hints az to the pruning of 
it in Gardening Illustrated, but not the best way of 
propagating it, and should be glad of a few hints.— 
U EM- 

6090.—Fixing the Bark on Cut-down Trees. 
—Can anyone inform me whether there is any metbod 
of fixing the jork of the silver-skinned Birch after it is 
cut down ? I am building a summer house of it/ and I 
fear the Bkln will peel off in time.—R ob Roy. 

5100. — Cutting Down Wallflowers. -Would it 
In any way interfere with my Wallflowers flowering next 
year to cut them down close to the ground after they 
have done flowering, as they take up so much room ?— 
E. H. G. 

5101. — Maggots in Onions— What preventive 

or cure is there for maggots destroying young Onions ?r- 
Bubscriber, , ( . 

5102. — Solanum Dropping Its Leaves —f have 
got a Solanum which grows very quick, bqt drops all its 
leaves. Can any reader tell me vhe cause?—W. L. 

5103. — Plantans on Lawns.— What is the best 
method of destroying Plantains on a lawn ?— Spring- 
field. 

5104. — Propagating Oleanders.— I should be 
glad of full particulars as to propagating these plants, 
the kind and size of cuttings, and also when to strike 
them—L. J. . 

5106.— Begonias for Exhibition.—I have a very 
fine collection of Begonias, named and otherwise, single 
and double, and wish to exhibtt at local shows Which 
point or points should I go In for ? 1. specimen blooms, 
si one does for Chrysanthemums ; 2, well-grown plants; 
3. combined growth and bloom; 4, quality of bloom; 
5, site of plant. Any advice would be gratefully received. 
- heath End. 

ii >6 .- Hot-water Pipes Rusting.— What is the 
best plan to prevent the pipes in a conservatory rusting, 
aa it gives them a very unsightly appearance! Wouldit 
be well to give them a coat of ordinary paint? oris there 
some special preparation for the purpose ?— A. 

5H7-—Show Pelargonium Leaves Spotted.— 
W hat is the cause and cure of this ? Mine have angoiie 
spotted in two nights.—J. S. W. 

6108. —Tuberoses. — Do Tuberoses require a high 
temperatnre during the whole of the growing season, or 
only when first started ? When should bulbs planted 
now be in bloom ? what sized pot; do they require? and 
to.what height do they grow?—F. B. 

5109.—Saving Aster Seed. —WiU someone inform 


me if I can ripen Aster seed in a frame if I put the lights 
on at blooming timeixo as id keep the seeds and flower? 
dry? and If I save the seed, will it produce flowers as 
double as the flowers I save it from and the same colours 
I have Victoria, large PsBony-flowered, Bouquet, and 
Chrysanthemum-flowered, and I should like to save nor 
own seed If it will come true. Will someone who has 
grown their own seed kindly give me some information 
on the spblect ?— Peeping Tom. 

5110.—Plant Stands.—I have had some barrels cut 
in two, and covered with Virgin Cork, to arrange in a row 
in front of the house. On what kind of pedestals would 
they look best mounted ? I intended to place them on 
blocks of Elm covered with its own bark, but cannot tell 
whether blocks as broad as the tub or narrower would 
look best. What plants would look most effective 
planted In them ? Geraniums, creeping Lobelia, Nastur¬ 
tiums, Golden Feather, and Calceolarias I have. Should 
not every second one be planted differently ?—F. 

6111. —Lily Stem Broken off.—I have a Lilin 
auratum which was about to flower, but has been 
accidentally broken down. . On polling at the stem 'it 
came clean away from the bulb. What should 1 do with 
it ’-Lingden Hazel. 

6112. —Woodllce in Conser vatory.— I have a 
small conservatory heated up to 65 n . . There is a quantity 
of ornamental cork In it.underneath which large numbers 
of woodllce' have congregated. They come out at flight 
and destroy young plants. Can anyone inform me how 
best to get rid of them effectually ?—SUBSCRIBER. 

6113. —Roses |fbr London. —Would some one 
kindly give me the name of a climbing Rose which would 
be likely to grow in the neighbourhood of London, viz., 
Kingsland? -W.E. A. 

5114. —Drying Ivy Leaves. — I wish to know the 
best way to dry the common Ivy leaves for Are screens, 
so aa to preserve the green -appearance as much aa pos¬ 
sible.—F los. 

5115. — Apple Tree not Fruiting.-1 planted an 
Apple tree here lour years ago. It hau a good show of 
blossom this year for the first time, and looked quite 
healthy until 28th May, when the blussoms began to 
shrivel up and fall off. The tree Is now bare. Can any 
reader tell me the cause, and how to prevent it in 
future ? The tree Bt&nds on the edge of a bank About 
5 ft. high —apple Tree. 

5116. —Cpcumbers Failing.—I have a greenhouse 
40 ft. by 12 ft, span roof, with two rows of 4-in. pipes all 
round, and which run under the beds. I have the. beds 
planted with Cucumber plants. The beds, plants, Ac., 
are in all respect# treated similar to those of mv neigh¬ 
bours, oflly they are successful and I am not. Tempera¬ 
ture and watering is attended with care. I find that 
when my plants are looking remarkably healthy and 
vigorous they are struck sick. Sometimes one leaf, 
sometimes two, droop, and show brown spots varying In 
size in several places. They are trained on trellis under 
the glass. The glass, which is thick and frosted. Is not, 
I am afraid, the proper kind. I have whitewashed the 
glass, but it does uot prevent the leaves blistering and 
almost turning white in several parts. I have had 4 
square ft. taken off and replaced with thin clear glass. 
Under this there is a scorched Cucumber plant. It does 
not appear to get any worse. I am going to give tt a 
trial.—R0Y8T0NE. 


HOME FARM. 

Precautions to be Taken by 
Farmers against Fire.— The following 
excellent directions are by Mr. Beaumont, the 
secretary of the * County Fire Office ; Forbid 
your men to use lucifer matches, smoke, or light 
pipes or cigars, destroy wasps’ nests, or fire off 
guns in or near the rick-yard, or to throw hot 
•cinders into or against any wooden ont- building 
On the farm, on pain of instant dismissal. Plaee 
your ricks in a single line, and as far distant 
from each other as you conveniently can. Place 
hay-ricks and corn-stacks alternately; the hay¬ 
rick will check the progress of the fire. Keep 
the rick-yard, and especially the spaces between 
the stacks and ricks, dear of all loose straw, 
and, in all respects, in a clean and neat state. 
The loose straw is more frequently the means 
of firing than the stack itself. Have a pond 
close to the rick-yard, although there may be 
but a bad supply of water. When a steam 
thrashing machine is to be used, place it on the 
lee side of the stack or barn, so that the wind 
may blow the sparks away from the stacks. Let 
the engine be placed as far from the machine aa 
the length of the straw will allow. Have the 
loose straws continually cleared away from the 
engine; see that two or three pails of water 
are kept constantly close to the ash-pan, and 
that the pan itself is kept constantly full of 
water .—Horn to Make Home Happy . 


Notioe .—Readers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names oj any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forme 
for filling tip will be sent by return if poet on 
application to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W,{J, 
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THB HOUSEHOLD. 

LETTUCES. 

From time immemorial the Lettnoe hat occupied a 
most distinguished place in the kitchen garden. The 
Jews eat it without preparation with the Faeohal 
lamb. The opulent Greeks were very fond of the 
Lettuces of Smvrna, whioh appeared on their tables 
at the end of a feast; the Bomans decided that this 
favourite dish should be served in the first course 
with eggs. 

. Culture.—In order to grow good Lettuoes a deep, 
rich soil and abundanoe of water are necessary. To 
keep np a succession all the year round pita or frames 
are neoessary, to protect them during winter j or if 
plants are potted in autumn, and placed on the 
shelf of a greenhouse, fresh, crisp Lettuce may be 
had during winter and spring. The first sowings of 
the year should be made in February or March on 
a hotbed, or under handlights on a warm bank or 
border, and the plants be prioked out to their per* 
manent quarters when large enough. Sowings after 
May should be made in drills, and the plants 
thinned out to a proper distance apart. August and 
September sowings supply plants for winter and 
spring use. The brown Cos varieties are the best 
for winter, and the white and green Cos and Cab* 
bage varieties for summer. Most of the cities and 
1 »rge towns in England { and, indeed, in Western 
Europe, are supplied in winter and spring with 
tender and excellent Lettuces from the market 
gardens round Paris, where in a cold and harsh 
climate they are grown under the cloche ia very 
rioh and light earth, the glass not being raised at all 
for the winter and early spring culture, except at 
the time of planting or transplanting. No ventilation 
is given, in fact. 

Materials for Salad.— Lettuces whioh are to be 
used for salads ought to be newly-gathered and 
young. The thick bitter stalk should be cut off, and 
the outer leaves, or any which are in the least 
decayed, removed. The great secret in preparing 
Lettuce salad is to have it perfectly dry; every drop 
of water left in a rnlad tends to spoil it, no matter 
what amount of skill is bestowed upon the dressing. 
In order to insure this look carefully over each leaf, 
and those which are perfectly free from insects or 
grit do not wash. The rest must be well cleansed 
in water and dried in a napkin until not a bit of 
moisture remains. The French are careful to 
break the Lettuoes with the fingers, as 
they maintain that the contact with steel 
spoils the flavour of the salad. Chop up 
finely a small quantity of Tarragon and Chervil and 
sprinkle them into the salad. A piece of crust 
rubbed with Garlio lightly tossed over with the 
Lettuce and then removed is considered by many 
a great improvement. 

Oil and Vinegar.—Oil, which plays the most im¬ 
portant pirt in the French salad, should be of the 
very finest quality, and oan be procured at Perelli 
BOcco’e, Greek Street, Soho, or Bartolotti’s, in 
Gerrard Street. There should be a taste of olive in 
it, but not so strong as to be disagreeable, and the 
colour should be golden. It is also necessary, to 
insure a good salad, to have vinegar made from 
wine and clarified until it is almost as clear as 
water. The stronger it is the better, and a very 
small quantity suffices. The proportion of oil is 3 
to 1 of vinegar, but this must of ooarse depend on 
tiste. The proportion of the dressing of a salad 
must be such t that when the two have been 
thoroughly mixed together, no dressing shall 
remain at the bottom of the bowl. The pepper and 
salt used for salad making should be of tne finest 
powder. 

The True Lettuce Salad.— Sir Henry Thom¬ 
son gives a short and dear description how to make 
this, which has nothing in common with what is fre¬ 
quently served in England. “ The materials must be 
secured fresh, and not be too numerous and diverse, 
must be well cleansed and washed without handling, 
and all water removed as far as possible. 11 should be 
made immediately before the meal, and be kept cool 
until wanted. Very few servants can be trusted to 
execute the simple details involved in cross-cutting 
the Lettaoe or Endive, but two or three times in a 
roomy salad-bowl; in placing one saltspoonfal of 
salt, and half that quantity of pepper m a table- 
spoon, which is to be tilled three times consecutively 
with the best fresh olive oil, stirring each briskly 
until the condiments have been thoroughly mixed, 
and at the same time distributed over the salad. 
This is next to be tossed well, but lightly, until 
every portion glistens, scattering meantime a little 
finely-chopped fresh Tarragon and Chervil, with a 
few atoms of Chives over the whole. Lastly, but 
only immediately before .serviog, one small table¬ 
spoonful of mild Frenoh or Italian wine-vinegar is 
to besprinkled overall, followed by another tossing 
of the salad. 


English Salad Dressing—Tbe following, 
from 44 Bound the Table,” maybe taken as tbe com¬ 
mon form for mixing together the ingedients which 
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ooropose a salad dressing: "Pat the hard boiled 
yolks of eggs into a bowl and smash them with a 
wooden spoon ; add the mustard, pepper, and salt, 
and thoroughly mix them; then proceed to pat in 
the oil, a little at a time, never adding more until 
yon have so rubbed what is in the bowl that it 
presents an uniform texture. Whenyou have put 1 
in all the oil, add any sanoe (such as Worcester, Ac.) 
whioh yon may wish to nse; bat be carefal not to 

f iat in too much. Last of all, poor in the vinegar, 
ittle by little, and keep on rather beating than 
stirring tbe mixture for about five minutes. At 
this stage of the proceedings yon may taste tbe 
dressing, and make any alteration which yon think 
neoessary; bat it ought to require none. Ton now 
put in all the herbs. Onions, Ac., whioh yon may 
wish to nse as condiments, ».e., chopped np small; 
mix them thoroughly with the dressing, and then 
pnt in the salad, which must be thoroughly 
mixed." 

Cooked Lettuce.—It is not generally known in 
this country that Lettnoe is one of the finest of 
vegetables when cooked like Cabbages or similar 
greens ; bat a Parisian housewife as frequently goes 
to market to buy a bunch of Lettuoes for boiling as 
for making salad. 

Boiled Lettuce.—Bemove all or most of the 
green leaves, and parboil your Lettaoe in fast boil¬ 
ing water, containing a sufficient quantity of salt, till 
they are quite limp. Take them out and throw 
them into cold water, then drain and wipe them dry 
in a cloth. Now mince them moderately small, and 
finish cooking them in a saucepan containing some 
batter, a little flour, pepper, Ac, according to 
taste. The saucepan may be previously robbed 
with garlic; and in the prooess of oooking they 
should be moistened with a little stock or broth, or 
even water- In this latter case a liaison, i.e., the 
yolk of an egg with a squeeze of lemon, may be 
stirred in at the time of serving. 

| Stewed Lettuce.— Wash the Lettuoes; boil 
them in salt and water till tender ; drain, and pnt 
them in cold water for half an hoar; chop them 
fine, and put them in a sancepan with a little fresh 
butter, adding pepper, salt, and a little cream, and 
stir till it bous. A little ehopped Onion may be 
added. 

Lettuce Stewed with Green Peas— Take 
two good-sized Lettuoes; wash them carefully; 
remove the stalks and the outer and decayed leaves; 
sprinkle a teaspoonful of salt over them, and let 
them lie in cold water for a oouple of hours; drain 
them, out them into slices, and put them into a sauce¬ 
pan with a quart of young and tresbly-shelled green 
Peas, a piece of bntter the size of an egg rolled thiokly 
in flour, half a quarter of a pint of good stock, and 
a little pepper, salt, and pounded sugar. Cover 
closely, and simmer gently until the Peas are 
tender. 

Lettuce, Mint, and Peas Stewed. —Take the 
hearts of fonr Lettuces, out them small, pnt them 
into a stewpan with three pints of young green Peas 
and a little green Mint chopped ; add pepper and 
salt; then take a lump of batter the size of an egg, 
and mix it well with the vegetables, taking oare not 
to bruise the Peas; then add two tablespoonfuls of 
pump water, a bit of ham, and a whole Onion. Pat 
them on the fire to stew until tender; twenty 
minutes will suffice, shaking the pan constantly to 
prevent its bnrning; when tender, take oat the ham 
and Onion, and add a pieoe more batter rolled in 
flour and } pint of cream; boil all together for five 
minntes, and add a teaspoonfnl of pounded loaf- 
sugar. 

Lettuce Stalk Preserves.— When Lettuces are 
running to seed, take the stalks while tender, and 
when about 16 in. or 18 in. high, peel them and cat 
them into lengths of from 1 in. to 3 in.; pnt them 
in spring water, ohanging it daily for six days or 
until the stalks are very dear. Bemove all remain¬ 
ing strings or fibres, and boil the stalks for a few 
minntes in spring water, bat not till they are soft. 
For every pound of fruit take a pint of water, a 
pound of sugar, and an ounce of good white ginger 
previously soaked and scraped; boil, and skip the 
syrup till clear. (It is better to add only one-tbird 
of the sugar at first, and the remainder by degrees 
at each boiling). While the syrup is boiling, add 
the rind of one Lemon pored very thin and cut in 
shreds. When the svrup is clear, remove it from 
the fire, and when cold pour it over the Cuoumbers, 
Lettnoe stalks, Ac., having first dried them with a 
doth. Let the whole stand a day or two, then 
draw off tbe syrup, bring it to the boiling point, 
having added another third of the sugar, skim it 
well, and when cold pour it over the fruit 
again. There should be sufficient syrup to cover the 
fruit. Bepeat the operation on alternate days for a 
fortnight or more, occasionally adding a little more 
sugar, and if not sufficiently strong of ginger, add a 
little essence of ginger before pouring the syrup 
on the fruit for the last time. The jnice of a Lemon 
may be added to the syrup previously to completing 
the last boiling. 


POULTRY. 

Dari for Fowls.—Will " Amateur Aleotry- 
ologiat ” kindly say where Dari is to be obtained for 
feeding poultry, as I ha*e often tried to get some, 
bat oould never succeed ?— St. Kitts. 

Langsban Fowls.—Will some one give me a 
fall description of Langshau fowls ?—M. H. G. 

Spots on Eggs.—Can any reader inform me 
what causes minute spots to appear inside the shells 
of eggs (similar to what would appear on stale 
eggs) that have only been two or three days laid ? 

I keep them in an egg rack in a store room. Is 
there any way of preventing it, as it spoils their 
appearance ?—J. A. D. 

Nest tor Sitting Hens.— As I have often 
notieed questions asked in Gardening Illustrated 
respecting the best kind of nest for sitting hens, I 
may state that 1 have fonn d a good sized cheese- 
box answer well. I pnt a thick sod at the bottom 
which ia made to fit the box, and a layer of straw 
out 2 in- or 3 in. long on the top; the deep sides keep 
draughts off the hen and the eggs from rolling oat. 
—J. A. D. 

Fowls Losing their Feathers —Will some one 
who is conversant with the ailments of poultry 
kindly inform me of an effectual remedy in the case 
I am about to describe ? I have 13 hens and 3 
cocks (barn-door fowls), 7 of last year*s brood and the 
remainder two years old. For the last two or three 
months all the hens, excepting those sitting and 
brooding, have lost their feathers on the back, 
appearing as if they were broken short off. They 
have a field and two good runs, and are well fed on 
pieces from the house, mixed with Bran, also on 
Wheat, Barley, and Indian Corn, and occasionally 
on Spratt’s Poultry Food, and are kept scrupulously 
clean. Any information will be thankfully received. 
—G. E. E. 

Roup in Fowls.—Fowls sometimes, when ill-fed 
and kept in a dose damp place, are affected with 
what is called ronp. The symptoms of this disease 
are swellings about the eyes, runnings from the 
nostrils and mouth, with offensive odour, general 
weakness, and loss of appetite. In such cases the 
head may be bathed in warm water, or milk and 
water, and carefully dried afterwards. Warm but 
airy lodgings most be provided, and boiled Potatoes 
or Oatmeal made into a paste with milk given for 
food, and occasionally a dove of garlic, beat np with 
a little of the Oatmeal paste and made into pills, 
may be put down the throats of the feathered 
patients.— Patricroft. 

Pekin Ducks.—Would any correspondent give 
a description of the different kinds of dneks P how 
to know the proper points and characteristics for 
showing ? How should 1 know a pure bred Pekin, 
for instanoe ?— Iana. 

Disease in Fowls.—Tbe birds are evidently suf¬ 
fering from ronp. Separate all those suffering from 
the disease, and dose them well with castor oil; 
wash their nostrils and throat with warm vinegar 
and water, and thoroughly disinfect the plaoe with 
carbolio add. If the birds are not very valuable I 
should destroy all those infected with the disease, as 
it is most contagions. The strongest and healthiest 
looking are liable to oatch it.—J. H. Petworth. 

L&ngshan Fowls.—These were, I believe, im¬ 
ported into this country by Major Croad, of Worth¬ 
ing, and the birds derive their name from a place 
called Langshan, in the interior of China, and this 
variety of bird is offered np aa a sacrifice. They 
are of a beautiful glossy black, rather tinted with a 
deep green shade, single combs, black legs feathered. 
Their flesh is of superior quality and flavour to all 
other feathered tribes; very fall-fleshed breast for 
table nse; very rich flavoured eggs; qniet and 
docile, and have a noble and graceful walk. I have 
at all times exhibited these birds with great suooess 
at local shows.— J. H. Petworth. 

Minorca Fowls.—Having read Mr. John Crewe's 
eulogistic opinion anent this breed, I shall be glad 
if be, or any other reader of Gardening, would 
kindly favour me with a more minute description of 
them, as I fancy I possess a few of them, bat do not 
know their characteristics sufficiently well to be 
quite certain, as I bought mine for black Spanish. 
Thev, however, have rosy combs, and are somewhat 
smaller and lighter in frame than the general run of 
the Spanish fowls, although they pass muster here 
as such, being perfectly black, with bright white 
ears. If they are not Minoroas, would a cross 
between a Hamburgh cock and a Spanish hen cause 
the above peculiarities? They, however, lay fine 
white eggs, resembling those of the pure Spanish 
variety.—G. W. F. 

Chickens Laying Early.—On the 30th January 
of this year from a sitting of thirteen eggs I got 
twelve chickens ; four of|them died during the 
severe cold weather, the remaining eight have been 
in a run by themselves. On the 24th May to my 
surprise I found two eggs about the size of pigeon’s 
eggs in the house where they roost in a nest with a 
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chalk egg. Is not this very early, Wing nnder four 
months old, for pullets to lay ?—Admiral. 

Antipathy among Fowls. —I would suggest 
that M. A. S. D.” should separate all the hens 
from the youDg cock, leaving him alone with the 
Bilver-spaDgled Hamburgh hen for a time until they 
both become friendly, which doubtless they will do 
in a week of so. All the hens in question xiust be 
put entirely out of sight and hearing of the ungentle 
manly rooster.— Sutton, Surrey. 


PIGEONS. 

PIGEON BOXES AND BOOSTS. 

It matters not whether a few pigeons are to be kept 
for pleasure, or a large number as a source of food ; 
they should be provided with proper roosts and 



Fig. 1.—Perch for Pigeons. 


nest boxes. A simple pole is not the best rest for 
pigeons to alight upon, especially if they are in 
considerable numbers. A series of perches, as 
shown in fig. 1, consisting of a slanting board nailed 
upon the side of the building, and bearing short 
out-standing pieces, is excellent, both as to neat 
appearance and comfort to the birds. There is a 



Fig- 2.—Nest Boxes for Pigeons. 


place for a single pigeon on each perch, and there¬ 
fore no crowding and discomfort, as with the 
ordinary pole perch. The slanting board keeps all 
the droppings from the side of the building, and 
preserves a neat appearance. A series of nest boxes 
is given in figure 2, the back being removed to show 
the interior arrangement. Pigeons pair and breed 
so rapidly that abundant room must be given them 



Fig. S.—Outside Nest Boxes. 

in the nesting boxes. The hen bird often lays and 
begins to sit for the second time before the young 
ones of the first brood are able to take care of 
themselves, hence it is important to have two 
apartments in each box, the cock taking charge 
of the young pigeons in one while the hen sits in 
the other. There is a lid for the top of the boxes, 
which can be raised as desired. The whole structure 
and arrangement can be easily understood from the 
engraving. Such nest boxes can be plaoed upon a 
beam in the barn, or some other convenient place in 
an outbuilding, with the holes opening through the 


side of the building, unless it be under a shed that 
is always open. A pigeon house may be put upon 
the outside of a building, and be one or more stories 
in height. The one shown in figure 3 has two rows 
of nests. In this way the same roof answers for 
both rows, and lumber is economised. Pigeon 
houses erected upon poles are not readily accessible, 
besides, they are not substantial, and during a high 
wind are frequently blown down. It is much safer 
and better to put them either upon or within some 
building. Pigeons, if properly managed, may be 
made to supply, as squabs, a much-esteemed delicacy 
at very little cost. The chief objection to keeping 
them is the mischief they may do in the garden. 
Many gardener knows to his cost how fond pigeons 
are of very green Peas, taking them as soon as they 
break through the ground. A friend, who has 
both a large garden and a large flock of pigeons, 
informs us that he has no difficulty with the pigeons; 
he always keeps food near their nests, where they 
can find it without the trouble of wandering for it, 
and this effectually prevents all trespassing upon the 
crops in the gardens or, fields .—American AgricuU 
turist. 


BEES. 

Titere is decided evidence that the bees are doing 
now an excellent stroke of business, at all events in 
this district. They had the fruit blossom all the 
time it was out, without any rain, and consequently 
that insures a large distribution of pollen, a great 
aid to the production of fruit. 

When such is the presumption, supers should be 
put on early. It is always a critical point with 
bee-keepers when this should be done, and it is 
useless going by any particular date. Supers can¬ 
not generally be put on before the middle of May, 
as it is generally too cold, but at that time we 
hastened with that operation, and it has answered 
completely, for the judgment has proved correct, and 
the bees are rapidly building combs in them, so that 
in five weeks we shall be able to secure some new 
honey. A super that fits closely is an important 
item in success, and a good plan with ordinary 
hives is to pass a strip of calico round the bottom, 
well soaked in clay puddle, and a little wet clay 
plastered round afterwards, for bee3 have a rrreat 
dislike to any hole or aperture, however small, 
either in a hive or a super. 

It has often been objected to that placing supers 
prevents swarming, and it certainly is a great 
check, unless in very favourable seasons. There is 
uo occasion for those proprietors who have any 
great number of stocks to consider that point, but 
as it may be necessary to many to have a few Bwarms 
every year, one or two hives Bhould always be 
retained, either without placing a super at all, or 
hives of the usual bell shape without any top 
opening. We adopted this plan some years ago. 
They are never interfered with, and invariably 
swarm. A stock under these circumstances will 
last for years ; in fact, we had one that only gave 
way at last from the actual rotting of the lower 
bands. A common bell hive is absolutely certain to 
throw out a first and second swarm, and to induce 
the bees to do bo early always to be desired. These 
hives should stand in a warm corner, for it is 
always heat and overcrowding that provoke 
swarming. 

bee-keepers, as well as fruit-growers, will have 
to be on their guard this year against wasps, on 
account of the great number of queen wasps 
about. We have killed three or four nearly every 
day since the beginning of May. W. T. 


Bees Swarming.— In reply to “ Apis,” his bees 
will sw8rm in about twelve or fourteen days after 
the first swarm has come out, if the weather be at 
all suitable for them. After they have swarmed 
ODce or twice, do not super them. If a super is put 
on bees too soon it will generally prevent their 
swarming. Honey in any quantity can be disposed 
of in the proper market.— Apiary. 


Keeping Gold Fish.—I have kept three over 
12 months in a glass holding about three gallons, 
changed once a week. They require no food, but 
like a little water from a pond.containing.grasses.— 
K. 

Tortoise.— Kittie .—Get a large biscuit box, 
make a fev. holes in the bottom, put in some broken 
pots for drainage, and half fill with fine mould. In 
the middle sink a flower-pot saucer. A few small 
plants may be planted and a little dry Moss must 
be put in a corner. Fill the saucer with water just 
warm, and feed the tortoises in it with small worms, 
flies, or other insects when there cannot be had 
small pieces of raw meat. They are strictly in- 
sectivorous and cannot eat out of water. Change 
the water at least daily, and give sun and air, taking 
care they are net baked in the tin. They will be 
come quite tame. If “Kittie" desires further 
information, I shall be happy to give it.—K. 


ON HEATING GREENHOUSES. 
Seeing numerous queries and requests for ad¬ 
vice regarding the heating of greenhouses, Ac., 
a subject which attracts a good deal of attention 
at this season, it has struck me that a few re¬ 
marks under this head might be acceptable ; 
and as I have had some little experience in this 
line, and have, moreover, some knowledge of 
this branch of engineering, I will do what I can 
to help those who “ want to know." I shall in¬ 
troduce a few remarks upon temperature, 
moisture, and other kindred points, so as to 
bring the subject as far as possible to a practi¬ 
cal level, showing how to preserve plants in 
health during the winter, and, where necessary, 
to have a few flowers at that season, a goal 
which many attempt to reach without always 
satisfactory results. 

Modes of Heating.— In the first place 
let us take the various modes of heating em¬ 
ployed ; these may be set down under five 
heads. First, there is hot water heated by fire, 
gas, paraffin, or other mineral oil ; then hot air, 
either in the form of brick flues or earthenware 
or iron pipes ; thirdly, steam ; fourthly, gas 
stoves of various forms; and lastly, the little 
paraffin stoves now so largely used. 

Paraffin stoves.— These paraffin stoves 
are certainly useful for very small greenhouses, 
such as those attached to small suburban resi¬ 
dences, which are, as a rule, not more than 10 ft. 
by 6 ft. or so, or where only a few common 
plants, such as Geraniums and Fuchsias have 
merely to be kept alive through the cold 
weather. They are not by any means extrava¬ 
gant, for it must be remembered that there are 
two considerations to be taken into account in 
all heating appliances, viz., efficacy and economy. 
If judiciously used, any small house not 
exceeding 8 ft. or 10 ft. square can have frost 
well excluded from it by the use of one of these 
affairs at a cost of from Is. to 2s. per week in 
any ordinary winter. The first cost is a’so 
small, ranging from 16s. to 30s. or 40s. The 
objections to their use are that the products 
of combustion, though small and comparatively 
innocuous, are necessarily discharged into the 
house itself; this does not injure the foliage 
of Geraniums and such robust plants, but its 
effects are soon apparent upon delicate Fern?, 
such as Maiden-hairs, and many more tender 
plants. Moreover, even if the temperature 
could be kept sufficiently high, the atmosphere, 
where these are much used, is such that it 
will be very rare for any plant to expand a 
presentable blossom. Moreover, the smell is 
often very objectionable, and the condensation 
of water on the contents of the structure is 
also very injurious in many cases. Arrange¬ 
ments may be had in which the smoke, Ac., is 
conducted out of doors by means of a small 
tube, and this is certainly an improvement, 
but a great deal of heat is lost in this way, 
and on windy nights a sudden puff often puts 
out the flame, unless a very large one. Where- 
evei one of these are employed, our advice 
is, that it be only kept in action when abso¬ 
lutely necessary, that is, whenever the outside 
temperature approaches the freezing point or 
falls below. But where anything like grow¬ 
ing plants, such as Cinerarias, Ac., is aimed at, 
or the production of flowers in winter, these 
arepractically useless. 

Gas Stoves.— We will now take the gas 
stoves. In our opinion, the only form in 
which these are admissible is where the gas 
is used to heat a boiler in connection with hot- 
water pipes arranged in the greenhouse, the 
burners, Ac., being quite outside; this will 
give a splendid steady heat, as there is no 
fear of the Tight going out, but will prove 
most terribly extravagant; the gas bill for 
heating a moderate sized structure will probably 
amount to 2s. or 3s. per day, but this comes 
properly under the head of hot water. In 
any other arrangement the products of 
combustion escape to a more or less degree 
into the house, and their effects upon all plants 
may be summed up in two words, '‘Deadly 
Poison.” There is a new form of gas stove, 
for which the patentee claims that no noxious 
fumes escape into the atmosphere, and they are 
also much more economical in action than the 
other forms, but even these cannot be quite 
innocuous, for the products of combustion must 
go somewhere, and it takes a very little to do 
a great amount of damage. B. C. R. 

(To be continued.) 
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New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

J WALLACE, F.R.H.S., is now sending 

• oat those splendid Fuchsias, Misi Llxzo Vidler and Frum- 
now i»st Deo, as. fid. each. See all gardening paoers hew Ctarv- 
Mintheraum. Angellne a splendid exhl blUon variety; colour, a bright 
golden amber, shaded cinnamon ; 1two flist-class certificates •. Is. 6d. 
each New Coleus, Souterl. the King oi Coleus, the most bril- 
1 tan tret Introduced ; Urn-class certlncate Royal Horticultural 
Society Is. 6d. each. Wallace's Dwarf Ageratura, a perpetual 
bloomer, invaluable for cut flowers 4s, ^ do*on. New Trades- 
cantia ouadncolor, lovely for not* or baskets, 9d. each. 6s. per 
doren. S welve choice Geraniums for pot cultiwe. «*., post free, 
cash with order.—Pellatt Koad. East Dulwich. B-__ 


Bedding Plants. 

J WALLACE’S grand strain of spotted Mimu- 

. 1 us 2s doren. New Double Tropteolum nanum Herinlne 

Orisshoff fid. each. 4s. dozen. Iropooluni Ball of Plre.SiMloren. 
Geraniums— Vesuvius. 2s. dozen ; Happy Thought, 2s. ttd. ^Distinc¬ 
tion 2# • Bronze. 4s. per doren. Cape-scented Pelargoniums. 3s. 
dosen ■ iobella, Verbenas, and Harrison's Musk, Is. dozen: Agera- 
tunf°lieliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias, Is. 6d. per doren. 
Abutlloni 4S doren. Mcsembryanthemum varlegatnm, is dozon 
6s° 100. Dahlias. all the best. 8*.T>*r doren, 20s per 1<». Bluebeard 
Lobelia 2s per d -rcn. Golden Fyrethrum 2s. 100. Ail the above 
jgtjj&t faee-rash with order—Pellait R*ad. East Dulwich. H.B. 

Cheap Bedding Plants. 

J. HARDY, F.R.H.S., offers fine, strong 


,lT% Ch lS l New Idle. C. P. Gem and May Queen,'St. per do*., 

tSSlIAS, Emperor William, brilliant blue, 

Jj proved to be the best dwarf for borders, from single pots, 10s. 

per 1 & ; from stores «1 b per 100. . . 

tYAHLIAS, fine show-named varieties in single 


"^A i^ucuou fo?°q n uantlUei. Terms cosh. Package freA 
F.xtra plant* for carriage. 

gTOUR VALLEY SEED GROUNDS, Bures, 


Suffolk. Cataloguetpost free. 


Choice Bedding Plapts. . 

J POWLEY lias much pleasure in offering the 

. following strong, healthy plautt at the uudoniientloo-o 
low prices, ^relu'ly jacked to travel any dlsUnco by rail, or post 
tree, for cash with order. I* 01 do * —*• d - 

Agerutuin Imperial Dwarf .. •• •• 1 * 

Calceolaria Golden Oem .. •• •• * ® 

Geranium Crystal Palace^Gem .. .. 3 fl 

Beauty of Oaldordale • • •• 8 0 

Master Christine .. •• i ® 

" Miss Klngnbury. { « 

” Mrs. Pollock .. •• *• «0 

.. Vesuvius »«■ •• •• J J* 

mixed. without names .. .. ? 2 • 

Lobelia Crystal Palace compacts • • •• 13 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet •• * • 

Phlox, herbaceous, choice mixed .. • • 8 0 

Daisies, red and white •• •• •• f ” 

CollSi^Ss of^Bedffig 1 Plants made up on the most Uberal terras 
£1 Is • 12 dosen, 10s. 6d. ; 6 dozen, 5s. 6d. Jo ensure 
and prevent disappolnwnent at planting season, early 
5?dSr?ie .bStS which wltf* executed In strict rotation. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, P hiladelphia, Norwich. 
ISTvsiESAND VIOLAS FOR BEDDING OR 

L rxHIIUTION -Many thousands of strong plants on Sale at 
t«w pSoes!our selection. Catalogue with hstof soru post free 

Bedding Pansies, named soru per dor.. 2 0 per 100.. 12 0 
” Vansies and Vloias without names 1 8 •• •• Jj J 

Fine’Phow Pansies, all named .. » v 3,0 • - .r-jg J 

■JiJ^TcUBHAn’^ SON. Oldfleld Nprsery. AUrirchsm 


' r prltnulae ! Primulas ! Primulas I 

Twelfth year of dlstrihutlon. 

c'Jviw. tS sjJSSlt? 4 ”® r 1 " 

one In pferion^y«; rEVEN % The Nnricrle, CQTentry ^ 


nOLEUS.—Having a Select Collection of the 

\J best and most distinct of the German, Australian, Bull s, 
Carter's, and CauneVi’s, we are able to offer them iu good plant# at 
a price that will enable everyone to secure these lovely plant*, 
without which no collection Is perfect; SO varieties, post free, 10s. fid.; 
12 ditto, 3s.; Dahlias, 12 of the very best, 3*. fid.; 12 grand new 
double Petunias, fringed, striped. *c., Ss.; 12 double Geraniums, 
picked from a large collection as oest in habit, quantity and 
quality of bloom, Ss fid.; 12 very distinct Zonal*, Including Dr 
Denny, nearest blue: Guinea, nearest yellow H. Jacoby, 
deepest crimson, 6s. -, 12 Lobelia Blue Beard, 2s. 2d.; 12 Lobelia 
“ What's that ? ” - bright rosy-purple a new colour, very 
effective. 2a. 2d. ; Geranium La France, cross between Zonal 
and Ivy-leaf, flrst-class certificate, as being the mqat novel 
and distinct thing in commerce, a decided acquisition. Is. 9d. 
each; Lammas 8 shades of colour on I bloom, 0 varieties, 
la. 2d.; 12 C.innail's prize Muuulus. the best yet raised, 

:>s. The following are all from imported seed: Alters, 
Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drummond 1 grandifiora, French 
Marigold, and Everlastings,3 dosen, Is. 3d.; 12 seedling Holly¬ 
hocks, saved from grand varieties, 2s. 6d.j 12 Connell's 
strains of seedling double Petunias, 2s. -, 12 Sensitive plants 
2s. New Coleus,The Queen (Connell's* Is. each. Illanthus Eastern 
Queen and Crimson fciule. the prettiest In cultivation. 6 of each lor 
Is. 2d. With all orders of 10*. a plant of new Fuchsia MDs Lizzie 
Vldlur (see othor advertisement) will be put In grstls. P.O.O 
payable Loanrplt Vale Post free. Cash with order.—Messrs. 
JONES A NORTH. Hope Nureery, Lewisham, Kent."_ 


Flowering Begonias. 

1 O LARGE strong plants for 21 s. These are 

JLLi the nncat varieties grown, and will produce many hundreds 
of magnificent red, rote, and white flowers^for five months at a time; 
succeed equally well in greenhouse or planted ourtn garden. Fla» is 
are starting well In 4-ln. pots. Hamper gratis for cush.—J. H. LE\ , 
Royal Nursery, Croydon. . y. f <J _ 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

THOSE requiring the above should send their 

X orders 1 1 F. W COOPER, Huotlngd. u, who Inu a go*,d stock 
and select! n o' Geraniums, Verbenas, Criceoiarlos. Irtklne*. 
Heliotropes Lobelias. Fetunioa, Alternanthera, GazanU, Ac., Ac. 
rustomeni liberal y dealt with for cash. »• d. 

My selectloa of ft dozen, various plaau, and box or basket for 8 0 
.. 10 .. .. » »•-> 0 
20 „ „ j, 22 6 

’ ’ Pend two stamp# for descriptive catalogue._ 


Choice Florist Flower Seed, &cs. 

Trial will be proof. 

T EMOINE’S DOUBLE PETUNIA, 2s. (kL per 

JJ packet. Hartlaud's ditto, Is. 6d and 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Hartlnud's Fringed hlngle Petunia. Is. 6d. per Ducket. Pouihof 
France Carnation. Is per packet. South of Francs Piootee, Is. 
per packet. Covent Oarden Cineraria. Is. per packet. Thom¬ 
son's Calceolaria, Is. per packet. Gloxinia hybrids erects, Is. ed 
per packet. Lemotue's Double Potentllla, 2s. 0d. per packet. 
Lemolne’s Show Pelargoniums, 2s. 6d. per packet. Lemoine's 
Zonal GecOnlums, 2s. 6d. per packet. Primula, best Covent 
Garden, Is. 6d and 2*. 6d, per packet. Primula, Wni Rufus Crim 
sou, 2s. 0d. per packet. BegonJa erect flowering. 1*. 6d, and 
2s. fd. per packet. -Coleus, exquisite strsin, 2s. W. perpocket. 
Pansy, tbe Paris Exhibition, the finest In the country, Is. 6d.. 
2 s. 6d. and fti. per packet. Lemoine’s Primula Sleboldi, 2s. tkl. per 
packet. Any of the above post free for stamps. 

• • Collection six varieties beautiful Columhln**, 3s. td. 

WM. BAYLOR HAUTLAND S Old Estubllishedaeed Warehouse. 
Cork. 

Ferns ! Ferns!! Beautiful Ferns ! i I 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

J. PACKBi', contaluirg 20 of thes* most b-autlful plants, mauy 
varieties named, suitable for window gardening table decoration, 
Ac-, together with full printed cultural dlrectioos and particulars 
of soil In which t*i grow them, and mnple Instructions for making 
rockeries and Warul tn end other Fern cases. Price Is. 8d., free ; 
100 assorted root*, lnrger growth. 4s. 0d., not to indudo carriage. 
ENGLISH MAIDEN-HAIR FERNK (Asplenium Adlontum nl 
grutn). 9d. per dor , free —J. REWARD. Barnstaple. 


The very choicest Seeds, full sowings, in Six¬ 
penny Packets, through post for stamps. 
TVTEW CORBEILLE EM.PER0R STOCK, 

N TwickeVlmm purple Queen Stock. Ncw Canary telloW WaU- 
a«*iHvad Biennial Block (exceUont market plant lor pou), 
fluwar-lttved Bienni Aurlcula tt |pma (extra fin*). Emperor 

Prize German WaUUuwer. nnd fancy 

W1H r2L. b Uuteol?(Meteor), the new double May Weed. French 
T^r^tLrxohf /exquisite strain), pew double-flowering Silver 
v AnuuLht iucunda. MyosoUs alpcatris compact* (blue. 

Y V&’JPS2rZJX new dwarf Alpine Poppy -single dwarf 
white, and roee «« WoUflower (Golden Tom Tf.umb and 

E cr, ?2 n i?L„?f iVr^denTTUam Horlosa, oaguslffolio, and lilomen- 
^ Vlola(be*t bedding sorts in mixture. 

of Choice Haray PereunUU feed.),3. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLA,Nh & 

OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK. . 

•fir* The Paris ExhlblUon Prize Pansy, Is. 6d., &. 0d.. and 5s. 
VSf ner packet. 


Cuttings and Choice Seedlings safe 

post at following prioes. The seedlings are rained 
SIS iiDDwrted and other seeds of the beet stain* In cultl- 
1 .pXEbelngconsuntly forwarded from all pans of 

olt;STom cu.tomort who purchaacd from my iumkrlxst 
the oountry tto gnch an< j- ftny qUJUltUy mixed as 

Coleu*, the bes , m j Xtld kind*. 2*. dozen. Fudh- 

“ 1 * ed - choicS including Earl of Bcaconslleld. 6 for U-. Petu- 
*V 4 *’ ’ Mlmulus, 0 f*r 8d. Altomanthern msgnlflca, 

“ la V. jqo Veronica J for7d. Golden Feather. Is. per 100^40 ter 
?V ^Wtam* dwarf 6 for 8d. Chrysanthemum lnodorum, bcauU- 
fui double white for bouquets, 0 for Is Verbena*, -dezen. 

K'saSw •« « H 

Chester* t ^ ,I Ycmr"imcond lot of mixed plants are looking "ell and 

SSSSf Ilonsidw your coll, ction of l" mixed ‘ 

FMkit Framingham, Norwich, late of 

Ttellesdon._ 


NOTICE. 

A LL Seeds an^ Plants of Is. And upwards post 

XL free.—U. W. BKEDELL. The Npraeries. Wafllngton, aur. ey 

OHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins’strain, 

U 74. per packet. AtUldulsr, Begonia,Carnation, Petunia,^Fink, 
Pico tee, 0d. per packet. , ^ ^ - f , 

fidvant h Tea r of pistributlou. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted) 

X 18 seeds, is. [ 7 seed*. 0d., pokt free. The teed hat been col 
looted from handsome wull grown fruit. 

A/TAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., post free. 

lYi -Testimonial.-" Mrs Morris received the Maiden hair Fen* 
this morning and was very pleased with them. She enclose* 2s. In 
stamps for four to be s^nt to each of the endoaed addreaaM.—Heath- 
field, Mundy, Cardiff.”—R. W. BHBDELL,The Nurseries Walling 

ton. Surref. .VfliaiTir.'/ 

fllNERARIA, Covent Garden, per L packet, 

2s.6d andls. 6d.. or 100 seed#, fid. 

HALCEOLARIA, Prize Strain, per packet, Is., 

U or 100seeded. , 



"DOUQUET DAHLIAS. — All who love Cut 

IJ Flower* should gr„w two or three varieties of these. They 
take up but little room , grow from two to three feet high, and 
produce hundreds of miniature well-shaped blooms suitable alike 
for the drawing-room, vase or bouquets; four varieties for 2s.; 
alio four Urge flowering Yarietlec tor 2s., post free. Single 
van* ties, Is. each. 

POLEUS.—My Collection of these is acknow- 

\J 1 edged to contain the brightest and beat coloured varieties in 
cultivation; six of the beat for Is. 8d., post free. 

I70NAL GERANIUMS, Double and Single ; 

LX the best varietits only.—Six splendid tuoimer-Uowerl&g varie¬ 
ties free for 8s. Six splendid winter flow ering varieties free for 3i- 
Slx newest and choicest varieties for exhibition for fie. All free. 

PUCHSIAS.—Beautiful free-flowering varieties 

X for decorative purposes, strong a»d wrll-rootcd. rixT&ri. ti** 
tree for is fid. Six splendid exhibition varieties for Ss Fuchsia 
procumbens, very nice ba.ket plant, bear* fruit, dd.each. ihe 
b .by Fuchsia raicrophyila.od. each. Splendens, beautiful winter- 
blooming variety, Is. each. Ccrallina, hardy garden variety, 4d. 
each. 


Begonia fucbsloides, each, fid. 

„ semperfloress, each. Is. 
Rhow Pelargoniums. 4 far 2s. 
Scentod leaf Geraniums, nom 
4 for 2a. 

Parts Daiaiee, white. 2 for Is. 

yellow. 3 for la. 
Cbrysanthemums.fi for Is. 8d. 

TTNROOTED f~ 

U quirle* for these 
in strong. OUttllM 
single varieties oi 

Is od ; also 0 ne' 


Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 

Petunia Crimson King, double, 
3 tor la. 

French La render, 8 for la. 

Phlox herbaceous, 4 for 1*. 94. 
Primulas, pe- dozen n. 
Cinerarias per dozen, 2a. 

Lobelia f ulgeos, each, la 

.■^Having many en- 


_ __ Jie.oorrecuy named, 0 vurlctU-s for 

„ , _ varietiM for 2s. Fuchsias. 0 varieties, 2 cut¬ 

tings of each, for Is. Od Colons, the highest and brightest In cul¬ 
tivation, 6 varieties, 2cuttings i*f each, for is,Sd. _AUo the follow¬ 
ing: Sedum alzoideum, 4 for U. i Begonia fucbsloides, 6 for If. ; 
B. semperflorens 8 for Is., Artillery Plant, lr. per doz.; Scarlet 
Musk. 4 for Is.Paris Dairies, 6 for Is. ; Pausles, Is. per doz ; 
Heliotropes. Is. per doz. , Petunia, Crimson King. Is. fii. per doz.; 
'how Pelargoniums, 4 vai s. for Is.; Scentod-leaf Geraniums, 4 vare 
for D. 


JOHN OREEN, 

THORPE, NORWICH. 


NEW CATALOGUE FOB 1881. 
TNTEEESTING, USEFUL, and VALUABLE 

L to all possessing either a Garden. Greenhouse. Stove Ac.. Ac. 

Price* and plants need only to be compared wit* those of other 
nrm« to prove that In no Instance can buyers who study price and 
quality be supplied more advantageously than by ourselves. 

The Collections are all of the finest sorts, and as varied In colours 
ns possible; fine for exhibition or home decoration and as certain 
to be satisfactory to purchaser* as collections can be. Atl are our 
n election. 


Ter doz.—a. d. 
Abutilona, In variety - - 3 0 

Achipiencs, In variety - 8 0 

Ageratunis. small plants, 
per 100 fie. - -10 

Ageraiums, In pots, per 

100. lfis. - - - -20 

Antirrhinums - - 8 fi 

Mugonias. Ornamental -4 .0 

alattfutiu - - - 9 0 

Calceolaria Golden Oem- 
t not In pots). p«r 100 fis. 1 0 
hrysnnthemums in great 
variety, per 100, lfie. - 8 0 

Coleus.3 0 

Dacty lselegonttaaima,.per 
100 fis. - .Si 7 ' .TUI 0 
Dahlias, per 100,20*. - 


llngton, Surrey. 


lion. Prince of Wales. Mrs. Georae Simpson, and two other#. 8oeond 
set. poet free. 2s. fid. Glow, Artist, Kentish Firs MadameFry 
DeZldmtum. Emblem, Diadem, Beauty, Duchess of Teck, Exqui¬ 
site, and two ethers. Mrs. Georg# Simpson, the n 
Coleu* ov®r sent out,fid. each. .NEW FUCHSIAS, p« 
p*-r d z My selection. 

" per doz. 1 0 

m, ft 


Ck, Exqi 

_I ben util 

1, post free, l#.9d. 


Alternantheraamtdmr' 1 i/ 1- ' ' pier 106, 6a.. 

Artillery Plants - - - . - - -o 

Cyclamen. Wigglnl*PrfXfil!tfWll 
Sensitive Plant* - 

Ires me llrllllantlmlma .,< « 

Meaembryanthemum - 
Mlmulus, splendid dork double 

A m. - , -*■ -■ perdoz. 

BEDELL. The Nurseries. Wellington. Surrey. 


perd«z. 0 6 


, 2 - 


Notice. 

bell vn»vn» j ^mhinG freedom ol IffOWwh with jTOOU Dftult. 

oonUls free. Cash wl»h ordcr.-J4 
Lewisham, Kent. 


, Hope Nursery, 


fibtained of aU NUHerTineli and Seqdwuen. • 

THE NEW GARDEN BOSE.-Made upon 

X the principle of the new Fire Hose used by Capi. Shaw. C B 
Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. There are 12 reasons 
why it Is better than any rubber or fabric hose and not the least 
tn^rrant one* are—1st,.It i* much cheaper: and It is by far more 
durable —MEitRYWEATHER A HONS, Manufacturers, 6«, Long 
Acre London Worbs—Greenwich Sample tree 


Nbw Beady. New Book. 
PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED; 

i or Bxteasltm veraw Restriction. IWthfnlly Illustrated. By 
JOHN SIMPkON. Gorleaer to the UichUIon. the Earl of WUnrn- 
diffo, Wortley Hall. ► heJlleld■ cl . 5*' 


rcc^rdei methods'of preduefog-troea and cro^ quickly slid 
Xu*/'^O^usi»*dSce! I 37!’ Southampton Street, Covent 


m^toi 


Upl phjllum 
Ferns, Steve sod ©reen- 

per lOO* lfie. 


Ferns, 
houso 
Fuchsia) 

Oardania 

Greenhouse Plants 
G<*ranlum, Double 
Gerantunw for Heddirg •» 
Geraniums for Pot Cu>iur« 


- 9 0 


9 0 
-30 
- 0 0 

- 9 0 

- 8 V 


Gloxinias - - 0s. and > 

Haroy Climbing Plauta, lu 
great variety - es. to 
Hullyhocks, Seedlings 
Hellanthemunm - 
Herbaceous PlanU, per 100, 

sue.. 

Heliotrope*.... 
Iretlna Linden!, per ICCf, 

10s.. 

Lantana* - - * .‘ 

Lobelias, smvll. per 100.4s. 
Lobelias. In pots - « , - 

Mesetnbryantheroum, fol. 

a&ZMVJttj : : 

Phloxes, per 100 lfis. - 
Potentll'as Doub e - 
Roek Plants, per 100, lfie. - 
Salvias V - 

Saxifrage* - 

fledum* .. • 

Stove Plants fis.ti 

Tropseolums 

Viols* (immense s*oek of 
best iorts), per 100,8s. to 
12 *. 1 


Cuttings of miy of tht abortooricUt 6f tbe soft-wooeUd pUmtt at hnlf 
aboveyrwei ^ our selection. 

WM. CLIBBAN & SON, 

THE OLDFIELD NURSERIES, ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE 


Amateurs' Packets of Choicest Flower Seeds. 

V a. d. 

MU**’Hybrid 8plrol Mignonette .. .. . m « •• ° » 

Urimuha. superb white fringed, 0d., red .. .. .. ..Ob 

„ choicest Tern-leawd. very beautiful .r .. .. 8 o 

iteh.'a gen bright scarlet .. .. ..16 

jlo, mixed. InviUliable for cut bloom •* ..10 

Rtock for winter-flowerillg ,. : *r .. 0 fi 

ruin a superb fir*t-<*w»s collection .. ;.. *. I 0 

unsurpawable aiiallty. In splendid varlqty ..10 
ileum glganteum unlveraum, new, Immense 

.. .. it .. „ .. y». I 0 

etonu After, very fine.. .. . •><.. 0 « 

. supertnefilours. ,‘i" .. 0 4 

1 Pyramidal Stock, a ie.'f*ct goto- - ,ir ' ..0 4 
ic-not (Myasotis alpet.m# cie^antlsslmai. blue, 
nd white. 6d. per packet, separate; mixed ..10 
itock, for spring flowering, purple, acariet atul 
*K«, 9d th« three separate ; mixed j% .. .. 0 4 

ie, cash with order. Full particulars la our “Handy 
qm for stamp ted directed wrarafir^ 
j COMPANY,Deben ValRy K|^r*erles. Woodbrldge. 



Mobs Boses in Pots for Planting Out now. 

ANE DOZEN distiuct varieties for 16s.,including 

U Little Gem*, the^ beikuUffil n«W miu&ture varieiy: Whbe 
Hath; Crested; Soupert et Notting. the largest and sweetest of sll 
Mom Rotes, Ac., ftc.. basket and packirg free for cash with order ; 
3 cozen Tt. list of Roses id pots and Clematis, pest free —GEO. 
COOLING A SON. Th# Nurseries, f ‘ 


i, Bath. 


BRADFORD FLORAL 

JJ TURAL 0OC1ETY.—The Third 
place on August and 20. 1861. 8c 
titulars mny be 1 obtained on application 
Heath Road, Bradford, Yorks. 


and HORTICUL- 

_ Annual Exhlbulou will rile 
8 chcdu! 0 s^f^pme*at)d alt par- 


. WEST, &ec„ 27, 


Digitii 


Gougle 


WEST BROMWICH FLORAL AND HOR- 

fj ( r TLCULfUKAL SOCIETY. 

Tne 7IR«T SHOW ★fTI W h id lh Dartmouth Parti, cn 1st 
August, 1861. Pil< kto the amount of Over £135will betflcixd. 
En'rie' c o*« l*th Ju 1 y nest. . 

Bcbe lull* o| prises niaj be 6btaJu^d on appllcttloi to the 
Secretary. *1 

WM. M BALES, 32. Tbynne Street West Bromwich. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 







GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWERS. PONDS AND FOUL WATER IN Such bold sheets are best some distance away 

- GARDENS. —the effect is better ; but also, in our cold wet 

Is arranging cut flowers in vases each flower It is surprising the number of unclean duck climate, it is very desirable that the vapour 
should be seen separately, and not be crowded ponds that embellish our gardens. We do not and more immediate effects of water, even 
out of sight by its neighbours. It should, if only apply the term to the duck pond proper of beautiful and clean water, be kept rather far 
possible, always be cut with its own foliage, and the farmer, but consider it as well fitted for away, and inasmuch as this cannot be done in 
be placed in the vase as lightly as possible. It the so-called pieces of ornamental water that very small places, as a rule, water is better en- 



Vasc of RoBes, Tulips, Larkspurs, &c., by the celebrated Dutch painter, Van Huysum 


is a mistake to cram all available space between 
the flowers with Ferns or similar material. Let 
each spray have its own foliage attached, and 
the result will be far more satisfactory. Our 
illustration, after a painting by the celebrated 
Dutch painter, Van Huysum, represents a vase of 
Roses, Hyacinths, Tulips, Larkspurs, Poppies, 
Ac., arranged in a manner worthy of imitation 
by any one. In it the sprays of flowers are 
disposed in a way which renders the whole 
combination at once natural, artistic, and beau* 
tifuL 


mar so many otherwise pretty gardens. People 
have a kind of mania for water, which will 
probably never be eradicated j the effects they 
see of water in its best conditions please them 
so well, that they must bring it near their 
houses, where it is quite impossible to see any 
of the said effects. But one does see the 
scum and filth that accumulate in stagnant water, 
and feels its deadly smell on what ought to be 
many a pleasant lawn. Water is rarely toler¬ 
able, except in such large, bold, and distinct 
massos that it reflects light in the landscape. 


tirely excluded from such. In one form, how¬ 
ever, it is alw ays innocuous, and that is as a 
streamlet or rill. These can harm no one, and 
may, in a garden or near it, be always made 
alive with beauty by bordering them with 
flowers or trailing shrubs, broken by little bits 
of smooth Grass here and there. A hundred 
yards of a chalk stream alive with fish, such as 
one may see among the Wiltshire downs, clear 
as a diamond on the coldest day, is better than 
many pretentious and costly pieces of "artificial 
water. A very bad quality of the duck ponds 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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■V Google 
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—and, indeed, all kinds of artificial water in 
garden and park landscapes—is the astonishing 
facility with which they fill up with mud and 
leaves, in that state becoming the more offen¬ 
sive and unhealthful. The cost of cleaning these 
is great, as many an owner finds out. Where 
in a large park the effect of water in the dis¬ 
tance is good, and where the views over it are 
really picturesque, the cleaning is worth do¬ 
ing, even if it periodically involves an expense 
of more than a thousand pounds—not, as we 
know, an uncommon charge for taking the mud 
out of such “ lakes.” But in places where no 
kind of good effect is obtained from the water, 
where the scum and the smell are the chief re¬ 
sults obtained, and where, perhaps, the very 
best part of the lawn is cut up by an ugly hole 
of water, the best way is not to clean it out, 
but cut a drain from it, and make it into a 
snug little garden for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
hardy Ferns, Lilies, and other flowers. Then, 
at all events we should have a beautiful thing, 
into which if the children fell, they would be 
picked out again unhurt. By the way, the pre¬ 
sence of these duck ponds and fountain basins, 
&c., about gardens is often a serious danger for 
young children toddling about—many an one 
has been drowned in them.— Field. 


FLOWERS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 

hose who reside in neighbourhoods almost 
entirely inhabited by the working classes mu t 
have noticed how eagerly the barrows of flower 
vendors are invaded on Saturday evenings. 
Flowers, however simple, have an influence 
in the right direction, aud those who 
can assist in distributing them, or in 
imparting a knowledge of their culture among 
the poor, will by so doing render a real service 
to the community. In London the working 
classes have, it is true, to conduct their garden 
operations under great difficulties—such as con¬ 
fined areas, cold piercing draughts, a scorching 
sun, or an entire absence of that luminary so 
far as its direct rays are concerned, an atmo¬ 
sphere laden with dust and soot, the difficulty 
of getting suitable soil, Ac.; still, in spite of all 
these a little knowledge of the treatment and 
selection of plants would greatly assist in over¬ 
coming them. How many bare walls would be 
improved by being covered with Vines, Virginian 
Creepers, Ivy, or Euonymus, all plants of easy 
culture, the only conditions necessary being 
good drainage and a small quantity of ordinary 
soil mixed with about one-third of well-rotted 
manure. The shoots should be placed against 
the wall in upright parallel lines at regular 
distances apart, care being taken that the shreds 
are long enough to allow the wood to swell 
freely. 

In summer, too, Convolvulus, Canary Creeper, 
and other Tropmolums, Sweet Peas, Scarlet 
Runner Beans, and some few others may be 
used with good effect in like positions; these 
are easily cultivated, and within the reach of 
all. Plants in pots or boxes require particular 
attention in many respects. More failuies 
probably arise from over-watering than from all 
other causes put together; by far the greater 
portion of those who constitute the working 
classes consider that water is a cure for every 
ailment, and consequently they administer it in 
such doses as are sure to be detrimental. In 
the case of seeds another common source of 
failure is burying them too deeply, so that, 
although germination commences, they are too 
weak to push through the soil. Small seeds 
cannot be covered too lightly, but care must be 
taken that the surface of the soil does not get 
dry ; they should therefore be placed in a shady 
position until they are well out of the ground. 
.'Sowing seeds too thick is another error, as no 
sooner do the seedlings appear than they damp 
off or grow up so weakly as to be useless. Very 
many annuals, such an Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Phloxes, dwarf Nasturtiums, Flax, Indian Pinks, 
Mimuluses, ornamental Grasses, Ac., may be 
grown in pots or boxes with ordinary care. 
Theee may be sown from April to June. 

Daisies, Heartsease, Aubrietias, Ac., for 
spring flowering should be sown in July or 
August. The class of plants termed half hardy, 
such as Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Balsams, and 
others, should be purchased each year, as some 
difficulty would be experiencea in keeping 


them through the winter. In every case where 
plants are grown in pots or boxes good drainage 
should be ensured, and the scorching rays of 
the sun prevented from striking directly upon 
the pots or boxes, as the roots of the plants 
would be injured thereby. This can be 
effected, in the case of boxes, by having a 
double side, and filling the space with Moss or 
some such material. Pots can be either 
plunged in boxes or have some artificial cover¬ 
ing which would materially assist in keeping 
the plants in a healthy condition. It must also 
be borne in mind that the foliage should be 
kept clean. 

A compost formed of ordinary garden soil, 
mixed with one-third leaf-soil or well-rotted 
manure, and a little silver sand would suit 
nearly all kinds of plants for the positions men¬ 
tioned. 


GARDENS WITH TREES IN THEM. 
There is to me something almost pathetic in 
perseverance and energy thrown away, and in 
“ love’s labour lost,” and yet how often one sees 
standard Ros«*s and other choice plants placed 
either directly under or quite near to tall trees, 
where they are not at all likely to come to any 
good; and yet it maybe urged “if I become 
possessed of a small square, walled-in garden 
surrounded with tall trees, what am I to do ? I 
must put something in the borders to fill up the 
empty space.” Well, my advice is, do not try 
to grow Roses or any good plants, but go in for 
young forest trees; turn the garden into a 
plantation, in fact. No one knows, who has not 
tried, how interesting a garden of deciduous 
hardy trees may be made. The best way is to 
start a real collection, increasing every autumn, 
of hardy trees, such as the Lime, Ash, Beech, 
Oak, Horse Chestnut, Maple, with their varieties. 
Strong young trees of a few feet high can be had 
for sixpence or ninepence each. These should 
be planted in November, and when the leaves 
come out the various tints and forms of the 
different leaves will give, I think, fully as much 
satisfaction as a small ’patch of ground in the 
suburbs can be expected to produce ; and there 
is a fascination about the study of trees which 
grows upon you till you actually come to prefer 
them to flowers. Then what scope for taste in 
arrangement and combination is afforded by the 
endless variety of foliage that could be com¬ 
pressed into a small garden perhaps hitherto 
nothing but Grass and weeds. What could be 
more charming than a Copper Beech and Syca¬ 
more side by side, and then a Maple and a Lime 
and Spanish Chestnut? I often wonder that 
trees are not more cultivated than they are in 
collections, manured, watered, and syringed, and 
tended with the same attention as flowering 
plants. But, no ; most of us are satisfied with a 
row of ungainly, badly-pruned trees of the 
same kind, just to form a screen to shut out the 
windows of our opposite neighbours. 

How much stronger our interest in hardy 
deciduous trees would be if we had a collection 
which we are aiming at making complete in our 
back gardens, planted by ourselves, and their 
growth, carefully watched. Make a start, and 
you will see how foni you will be of your garden 
of yonng trees. G. L. 


Seeds In Suburban Gardens.— It was 
a long time before I found out the reason why 
flower-seeds in small gardens out of town have 
a way of not coming up. At first I attributed 
it to the cats, but now I am convinced that the 
birds are the real authors of the mischief. My 
servant tells me that at half-past five in the 
morning, on looking out of the window, she 
notices that the borders are covered with birds, 
principally sparrows and starlings, all busily 
engaged in pecking something out of the ground. 
It may be replied that this is only the early 
bird catching the worm ; but on further en¬ 
quiries I found that the birds were thickest just 
where I had sown Lupines and other seeds, so 
these no doubt served as a relish to the grubs 
and worms. If owners of villa gardens would 
sow their seeds in pots and drained seed-pans, 
and keep them indoors till the seedlings are old 
enough to plant out, they would, I think, find 
that their flower beds have a much better 
chance of being gay with hardy annuals.—G. L. 

A Garden Run Wild, —A few weeks 
ago I went to see a garden of which I had had 


the complete control for a long time. It had 
been left quite untouched for more than four 
years, as the house was empty. The weeds and 
Grass on the borders had bo completely hidden 
the soil, that the beds looked as if they had been 
carefully turfed over with a view to effect—to 
make a carpet of green to show up the flowers 
to advantage. This was certainly the result, 
for the scarlet Tulips (Vermilion Brilliant), 
single scarlet Anemones, Yellow Prince Tulips, 
blue Grape Hyacinths, and Narcissi looked 
lovely springing out of the green Grass, ami 
growing side by side with the garden flowers 
were Dog Violets, Wood Anemones, and Prim¬ 
roses ; the blue and white Flags and crimson 
and pink Pwonies were in full bud in great 
abundance, and a month later, therefore, the ef¬ 
fect must have been still more striking. To 
produce such a garden on purpose would be 
impossible, for it was a spontaneous growth of 
Nature, but this only shows what picturesque 
results may often be obtained from the policy 
of “ letting alone.” Many plants are killed 
with kindness, and we can all call to mind gar¬ 
dens that would be all the better for not having 
so much attention bestowed upon them. — 
G. L. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Oarmine Flax (Linum grandiflorum).— 
This is a fine showy annual, which may be had 
in bloom from May till October by snccessional 



Annual Flax (Linum grandiflorum). 


sowings. Seed sown in autumn will pro¬ 
duce plants for early spring blooming, and 
sowings made from March till June will yuld 
a display through the summer and autumn. 
Sown in pots now in good rich soil, and plunged 
in a snnny border with plenty of water, 
plants may be obtained for the greenhouse or 
window during October and November. The 
flowers are of a glowing red colour. 

The Meadow Rue-leaved Dicentra 
(D. thalictrifolia).—This is a charming hardy 
climber. It much resembles Adlumia cirrhosa, 
but is far more robust iu habit, and the leaflets 
are larger ; moreover, it is a perennial. It bears 
small, yellowish blossoms, which are not very 
conspicuous. It is a native of Nepaul and parts 
of the Himalayas, and has been known in gar¬ 
dens for about forty vears. Its culture is very 
simple. Seeds may be either sown in pots in 
the ordinary way in spring, and the seedlings 
planted out nnder the shade of a hedge, trellis, 
wall, &c., or it may be sown a little later is 
the season in the place in which it is intended 
to remain. A mixture of loam and peat, with 
the addition of a little sand, will suit its 
requirements.—A. 

Ferula glauoa and communis. — 
These Fennels make charming fine-foliaged 
hardy plants, but need to get fully established 
before their full beauty is apparent. Planted 
out of doors in good soil, witli space in which 
to fully develop themselves, they are truly noble 
objects.—J. G. 

Campanula pumila alba.— This makes 
a good carpet either for beds or borders. It 
grows close to the gronnd and yields a profusion 
of white bell-shaped flowers. Beds of it, 
associated with a few standard bronze-leaved 
Japanese Aoers, or other dark foliaged plants, 
have a fine effect. It is also an excellent plant 
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for covering banks on rockwork, or it may be 
grown in pots, pans, or baskets with good 
results.-S. 

Seedling* Carnations. —A bed of these 
just nowin full bloom affords such a supply of 
flowers, that it is difficult to write in terms too 
appreciatory of these useful plants. Seed from 
any good double strain invariably gives a large 
proportion of double flowers. Some will, of course, 
be single, as the finest strain of any double 
always produces some that are either inferior or 
single ; but even these are useful to use in nose¬ 
gays. The variety that can be obtained from a 
packet of seed is remarkable. I gathered a few 
days since from a bed of seedlings a bouquet of 
flowers, everyone distinct, and examples of all 
the various sections into which Carnations and 
Picotees are divided by florists. The nearer the 
plants produce flowers allied to the florist’s kinds 
the less fieely do they produce seed ; but the 
varied and in many cases singularly marked Con¬ 
tinental kinds are free seeders. Few of these, 
however, would do for exhibition, as the edges 
of the petals are serrated, whilst the florist’s 
flower must have broad even petals, with smooth 
rounded edges. Seed should be sown in pans or 
boxes in a cold frame or greenhouse in the 
spring ; the young seedlings planted out in any I 
out-of-the-way place for the summer ; and then 
they may be lifted up with nice balls of earth, 
and be planted up either in a bed, or widely 
distributed in a border, as may be desired. 
Florists divide Carnations into seifs, of which 
there are several hues, white, yellow, rose, pur¬ 
ple, crimson, scarlet, Ac. ; flakes, of scarlet, 
purple, crimson, rose, Ac.; and bizarres, that is, 
two colours on a diverse ground, of which there 
are several forms. Picotees are more or less 
deeply edged, and are divided into rose, purple, 
crimson edges, Ac. 

Begonias Planted Out. — Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias may with little protection be 
left in the ground all winter, ana in that case 
they throw up shoots early in the season, and 
are effective sooner than those planted in the 
spring. By the latter method, however, if the 
soil be deep, moist, and rich, aud in a warm, 
sunny spot, under a south wall or sheltered by 
trees and shrubs, a good display may be had 
from July to October. Mulching during hot 
weather greatly facilitates growth, and con¬ 
sequently bloom ; and if planted alternately 
with blue, white, or yellow Violas, the result is 
most satisfactory.—S. 

Pansies for Spring.— The best way to 
get a good display of Pansy bloom in spring 
from seedling plants is to sow the seed in pans 
or boxes about the second w'eek in July, and 
when the seedlings are large enough, they should 
be pricked out into some shady place and kept 
watered until well rooted. These should make 
strong plants ready for bedding out directly the 
tender summer plants are removed ; and if the 
soil about them is carefully stirred in the spring, 
they will soon make a brilliant display. Should 
the soil be very stiff and disposed to become 
hard during the winter, it is well to allow the 
planting out to stand over until March, by 
which time it ehould be well pulverised. Strong 
fresh manure is not good for Pansies, but they 
will thrive all the better for a good dressing 
either of old frame manure or rotten leaf soil. 

The Old White Pink.— London florists 
still appreciate the value of the small fringed- 
edged flowers of the old White Pink for bou¬ 
quet-making, but in private gardens its culture 
has very much decreased of late years. At one 
time it was largely used for forcing, a purpose 
for which it is Better adapted than any other 
kind ; and when grown under favourable condi¬ 
tions in 5-in. pots, we have often seen plants of 
it in spring bearing upwards of fifty flowers. 
Cuttings of it strike readily in spring or summer 
if placed under a bell glass in a warm house or 
pit, and soon make flowering plants, either for 
border, conservatory, or room decoration.— f?. C. 

Climbing Roses and Holly.— We saw 
last summer a very pretty effect produced in a 
small garden near London by a large specimen 
Holly being overrun with Roses. The Holly 
retained a profusion of berries, part of the 
previous year’s crop, and the Roses, which con¬ 
sisted of the common white-clustered Damask, 
formed a striking contrast with the red and 
green of the fruit and leaves. Although the 
practice of overrunning trees and shrubs with 


climbers may not in every case be advisable, 
yet, in this instance, neither Rose nor Holly 
trees appeared to be injured by the union. A 
silver-variegated Holly, near the one alluded to, 
overrun with striped York and Lancaster 
Roses, was also an effective object.—C. S. 

Columbines. —The Aquilegias, or Colum 
bines, are easily cultivated, and their graceful 
foliage and handsome flowers amply repay any 
attention that may be bestowed on them. The 
common Columbine (Aquilegia vulgaris), the best 
known species, or some of its many varie 
ties, is that usually cultivated in cottage gardens. 
There are single and double forms of it in many 
colours, one of which we now figure ; but most 
frequently they are purple, reddish-purple, and 
rose coloured. The pure white variety of it, 
with large flowers and elegant pale green 
glaucous foliage, is the best. Columbines are 
very easily raised from seeds, and any particular 
variety may be increased by dividing the roots. 
They all succeed perfectly in any ordinary 
garden soil. A packet of mixed Columbine 
seed from a good seedsman, if allowed to flower 
in a piece of spare ground, will afford pleasing 
varieties of white, pink, and blue. Some of the 
best varieties, however, are most impatient of 
division, and do not always come true from seed. 



Common Double Columbine (A. vu’garls fl.-pl.). 

Aquilegia seed should be sown in pans or ooxes 

under glass not later than the month of April, 
if possible, as it iB then easy to secure good 
plants to flower the next year. The common 
garden kinds will germinate anywhere, but the 
choicer species and hybrids should be sown as 
advised under glass. 

5050.— Lilies of the Valley. —The fact 
that your Lilies of the Valley are extremely 
thick no doubt explains why they produce so 
few blooms. We would advise now frequent 
soakings with water, and occasionally of liquid 
manure ; then in the autumn careful lifting of 
the whole bed in small clumps and replanting in 
fresh, w'ell manured soil. It is obvious that 
your soil is not good enough to produce strong 
blooming crowns. If lifted carefully in the 
autumn and replanted thinly, and a dressing of 
decayed or short manure laid over the soil, they 
should not only be none the worse, but should 
show a great improvement the ensuing spring. 
Our market growers get the bulk of their roots 
from the Continent for forcing, but there can be 
no doubt that if we grew them as the foreigners 
do we might get crowns as good.—A. D. 

6013.—Best Pansies —Nothing would be easier 
than to give lists of Pansies to the exteut of several 
dozens, any of which may be perhaps as good as the 
other, but some are more robust than others. Our 
advice is that you write to some good grower, such as 
Messrs. D ck*ons<fe Co., Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, or to 
Mr. H. Hooper, of Clifton, Bath, and ask that you may have 
twelve each of the best show and fancy Pansies. They 
have, a pood and varied selection ; aud you wjll thus be 
better served than if your own selection were made.—A. D. 


ROSES. 

4998.—Mareohal Niel Roses.— It is a 
good time to prune Marshal Niel Rose, with a 
view to induce strong shoots to be developed for 
the production of bloom next year. Hard 
pruning is likely to cause fewer shoots to be 
produced, but these will be the more robust, and 
not fail to produce fine blooms. We should cut 
all thin wood back hard, say, to a single bud, 
and strong shoots that will carry bloom may be 
shortened as soon as the flowers are over. When 
the plants begin to break afresh give them 
plenty of moisture; some liquid manure will 
greatly assist them. Keep the shoots free of 
green fly. If smoking is undesirable the points 
of the shoots may be dipped into Tobacco-water, 
and then be well washed with a syringe. 
Cleanliness is of the first importance with this 
Rose. 

Roses Pegged Down.— The increased 
amount of bloom which can be obtained by 
pegging down the strong branches of dwarf 
Koso8 is astonishing, yet it is a plan not so 
frequently adopted as one would imagine it 
would be, for if grown on a sloping bank, and 
the colours are judiciously blended, a much 
better effect can be produced than bv Roses 
grown in any other way. The chief objection 
to pegging down Roses is that the ground can¬ 
not be readily oleared of weeds ; but if a mulch¬ 
ing of half-rotted manure or Cocoa-nut fibre 
refuse be applied in spring, the Roses will bo 
greatly benefited and few weeds will make their 
appearance.—S. 


Destroying Ants’ Nests.—I have found 
scattering guano about ants’ runs the best anti¬ 
dote. A slight sprinkling daily soon disperses 
them.—W. 


FRUIT. 


MAKING PERMANENT STRAWBERRY 
PLANTATIONS. 

In making Strawberry plantations anything 
the way of early returns and fine 
crops depends upon the preparation of 
the plants and of the ground. Plants put out 
of pots—that is, old forced plants—do not root 
deeply ; hence they bear well for only one or tw'o 
years, and are then useless. But young plants 
from runners, put out in a good soil, will send 
their roots down 2 ft. or 3 ft. Ground for a 
plantation should therefore be trenched two or 
three spades deep, or at least be deeply dag. 
In either case it should be well manured with 
stable-yard or cow manure, fresh loam, or any 
good manures, which should not, however, be 
buried in the bottom of the trench, but be 
turned in with the spade in digging. This 
renders it accessible to the roots at once. It is 
good plan, indeed, when the ground is 
trenched, to trench in the rough mannre, and 
then dig or fork the ground over afterwards, 
just one spit deep, turning in at the same time 
another dressing of manure of a more rotten 
description for the benefit of the young plants, 
as, when the manure is all put in at the trench- 
ng and deeply buried, the plants hardly get 
the benefit of it till the second year. In gardens 
where the soil is thin, trenching cannot be ad¬ 
vantageously practised; but the want of 
trenches may be made up for by manuring with 
the more retentive manures, of which that of 
the cow is best, and mulching during the 
summer season. Mulching, indeed, should 
always be practised on thin and poor soils. 
Short stable litter is about the best material 
that can be employed for the purpose, and the 
more horse manure there is amongst it the 
better. It then acts both as a mulching and a 
manure ; the rains wash the strength of it down 
to the roots just when the fruit is swelling and 
the plants are needing support. 

No time should now be lost in securing 
runners. If stock has to be procured from a 
nursery, there is little chance of a crop the 
year following, for nursery plants are seldom 
strong. But if they can be propagated at home 
or in a friend’s garden, a good .rop this time 
twelvemonth is a certainty. No plants bear so 
abundantly for their size, or have such fine 
berries, as young plants propagated and planted 
the year before. It is no advantage whatever 
to layer the plants in pots. The best and most 
expeditious plan is to prepare a heap of good 
soil, loam principally, mix it with half-decayed 
horse manure or old Mushroom manure—or. 
failing these, Standen’s manure, which well 
| repays its use—and lay the same in a flat ridge, 
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4 in. deep, between the rows of Strawberries. 
On this ridge the runners should be laid, with a 
stone a few ounces in weight behind them to 
keep them in their places. Afterwards they 
will need attention in pinching, for it is 
necessary that all the strength be concentrated 
in the layered runners, and to see that no fresh 
runners are produced beyond. A look over 
once a week or ten days will be enough for this, 
and, with watering occasionally in dry weather, 
the plants will be broad and strong by the end 
of July or beginning of August, when they must 
beplanted. 

The ground having been prepared as before 
directed, the plants should be taken up with a 
trowel with good balls to each, which can easily 
be secured with a little care, and planted up to 
their collars 2 J ft. from row to row, and 18 in. 
between the plants. Some cultivators plant 
three plants together in a triangular patch, 
which is a good plan, but the patches should in 
that case be 2 ft. apart. The work of making 
a plantation is finished with the getting in of 
the plants, which wants little or no attention 
till next spring, when the ground may be 
stirred over with the hoe between the rows, 
and mulched with short Grass or manure, and 
the result waited for in the shape of a fine crop 
of fruit. After the crop is gathered some 
remove one or two of the three plants of each 
patch, as, if they were all left, they would get 
too thick on the ground. A good deal, how¬ 
ever, depends upon soil, and, as we should have 
stated, upon the variety. 

In some strong soils we have seen suoh sorts 
as Keen’s Seedling, British Queen, and Sir 
Charles Napier have little enough room at 2^ ft. 
between the rows, considering the importance 
of letting the air and sunshine in among the 
fruit in wet weather to dry it; but dwarfer 
sorts, like Black Prince, will do well in most 
soils at 18 in. between the plants and between 
the rows. Thinning out the plants, therefore, 
at the end of the year must depend upon these 
circumstances. If they grow very rank, thin 
to one plant; and if moderate growth only is 
expected, leave them as they are. S, 


Watering Fruit Trees.— We are too 
apt to ascribe all our troubles in fruit culture to 
the prevalence of spring frosts. No doubt the 
latter are destructive but no one can observe 
the sufferings of fruit trees during sudden and 
severe periods of heat and drought without being 
convinced that a good supply of water and some 
ready economical means ,of applying it would 
have a wonderful effect in keeping the trees 
healthy, and consequently more fruitful. In 
some measure the tendency of cultivation is to 
alter the character, habit, and perhaps in some 
degree the constitution of fruit trees, slowly, it 
may be, but none the less surely; indeed, one of 
the professed aims of modern cultivators is to 
induce surface rooting, and to this end various 
expedients (such as grafting on particular 
stocks, root pruning, Ac.) are adopted, which, 
though they bring the trees more under the 
cultivator's control, and, so far, are a benefit, 
yet at the same time add to his responsibilities 
by making them mere dependent upon his care. 
I cannot help thinking that if the importance 
of this matter had been more fully recognised, 
more adequate means would have been ere this 
provided to supply their wants during times of 
trial. Surface mulching, of course, will do 
much, but this ought to be supplemented occa¬ 
sionally with a thorough soaking of water; but 
if the water has to be carried by hand some dis¬ 
tance the chances are that the watering will not 
bo effectually done. Fruits of all kinds contain 
a considerable amount of water, and if the 
supply of that fluid be cut off when they are in 
the midst of their growth, both the crop and 
the individual fruits must be small. In difficult 
times all trees of any considerable age generally 
contrive to get rid of a good portion of their 
crop, and it is no uncommon occurrence now to 
see almost as many Apples lying under the trees 
as there arc remaining on them. A mulching 
and one thorough soaking with water every 
week or bo would have saved them, and where 
plenty of water is available, it benefits the 
trees greatly to give them a good washing 
overhead occasionally.—E. H. 

Gooseberry Aphides.— Many plans 
have from time to time been suggested for the 
destruction of the Gooseberry caterpillar, while 
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not a word have I ever Been from any of your 
oerrespondents about the Gooseberry aphide, an 
insect far more destructive and much more 
difficult to exterminate. If a remedy be not 
discovered for these pests the cultivation of 
Gooseberries may be abandoned altogether, at 
least in the north of Ireland, where for the last 
ten years one half of the crop has been rendered 
useless by them. This insect, which much 
resembles the Rose aphide, attacks the young 
succulent shoots close under the upper leaves, 
which, consequently curling over, act as umbrel¬ 
las, throwing off any Tobacco water or other 
liquid which may be applied to them. Were it 

S ossible to dip every shoot into the liquid no 
oubt the insects would be killed, but this would 
be a very tedious job, if not impracticable. The 
berries, before ripening on a bush infested by 
these insects, become covered over with a black 
sticky substance, which I take to be their 
excrement, and are totally unfit for use. The 
only remedy I have hitherto discovered (if 
remedy it can be called, which is almost as bad 
as the disease), is to cut off all the young shoots 
in the month of June, thus taking away the best 
fruiting wood for the following season and 
causing an after-growth of numerous small, 
weak, young shoots, which have no time to 
come to maturity. If your correspondents will 
just leave the poor caterpillars alone for a time 
(they are easily destroyed) and turn their atten¬ 
tion to these aphides, 1 cAnnot but think that 
in the course of time much good will result.— 
Goggle-eye. 

Summer Pruning Fruit Trees.— In 
the case of trained trees, it is important to 
secure well-developed foliage and buds—the one 
cannot be had without the other—close to the 
base of the spurs, and this can only be obtained 
by keeping the young wood thin. If the shoots 
be allowed to unduly extend themselves before 
pruning begins, the bottom leaves will lack 
substance, and the buds will be weak and 
probably imperfectly ripened. At the same 
time, very close pruning or pinching is not 
desirable, for if the young shoots be cut in 
closer than four or five leaves, the back eyes 
may start into growth instead of forming fruit- 
buds. Trees of a rather weakly habit, or that 
have in previous years borne heavy crops, 
should be allowed a little more freedom of 
growth, as, provided a gross habit be not con¬ 
tracted, and the young wood not crowded, the 
stimulus imparted by a greater breadth of 
foliage will infuse new life into any tree that 
lacks vigour, and enable it to go on again for a 
series of years in a healthy and fruitful condi¬ 
tion. —H. 

4994.— Birds and Cherries.— Birds get 
in time accustomed to all kinds of scarecrows or 
moving objects, but are generally scared by 
sound. Thus a gun is always productive of 
alarm, because the report caused by its sudden 
discharge is so sudden and startling. Where a 
gun can be freely used it is about the best thing 
to keep off birds. Another excellent plan is to 
fasten a large bell in a tree, and ever and anon, 
especially in the early morning, to pull it by 
means of a string that must be attached to the 
clapper and be carried into the dwelling house, 
and at night even in a bedroom. One clang 
made by this haB a most startling effect. Bits 
of glass and tin are really useless after a day or 
two, as also are effigies which are often put into 
the trees.—A. D. 

4993.— Manure for Orchards.— Tanner, 
or any other authority to the contrary, we say 
the best authority with regard to the employ¬ 
ment of manures is practical experience. Now, 
for trees artificial manures are of no great value 
except crushed bones. These contain a large 
proportion of phosphates and are some time 
parting with those manurial properties. Wood 
ashes also make, for the same reason, good tree 
manure. But nothing can exoel mulchings of 
long manure from stable or farmyard laid on 
freely at any time of the year, but especially in 
the summer, as the moisture and nutrition given 
by the manure attracts the young roots to the 
surface, and that is just where the roots should 
be. This manure is forked in lightly in the 
winter to bury it and to clean the soil. It is 
equally valuable in light or heavy soils. 
There is not much reason to suppose that the 
manurial constituents would soon wash through; 
the roots would no doubt get the chief share of 
these fint. 
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VEGETABLES. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

Ik planning out kitchen gardens we must set our 
minds entirely on the object we desire to be 
attained, viz., that its usefulness will be measured 
by results ; and, whatever our notions on straight 
lines in pleasure grounds may be, there can be 
no question of their thorough adaptation for the 
end in view, therefore boundary and intersecting 
walls and walks should be perfectly straight and 
parallel with each other. I may here observe 
that upon the walks and edgings associated 
with the walls will depend greatly the aspect of 
the whole garden. Good walks are indispens¬ 
able, not only for comfort in walking, but 
should be capable of bearing the wheeling neces¬ 
sary to every portion. 

Edging’S. —As an edging I find nothing to 
equal Box when kept in good condition, but it 
must not only be well laid at first, but carefully 
attended to afterwards ; it should be clipped in 
May, or early in June, with very sharp shears, 
and should form an unbroken line of exactly the 
same proportions throughout its entire length. 
It is not in their use, but in their abuse, that 
Box edgings have lapsed into their present state 
of disrepute. When wheeling through them, 
and trampling on them, is practised, gaps and 
patches are formed which destroy all pretensions 
to beauty; to obviate this defect portable 
bridges for wheeling over, and stout stakes 
driven firmly in to protect the comers, preserve 
the edgings intact for an indefinite period. 

Tj 7 a H S ,_The walls are conspicuous objects, 
and upon the thoroughly furnished aspect which 
they present at all seasons will depend a great 
feature of the garden. I do not recommend the 
exclusive planting of special varieties on most 
favoured aspects, for I believe that better results 
in the way of succession for a long period are 
achieved by adopting some portions ol each kind 
on distinct aspects, but they should be grouped 
for the more ready manner in which they are 
protected from frosts, birds, and other enemies. 
Fruit tree borders at the bases of walls should 
not be loss than 10 ft. or 12 ft. wide to allow of 
a 3 -ft. alley being kept clear /or attending to the 
trees, and as an undisturbed root-run; this 
should be always mulched during the summer. 

Cropping. —Borders with south aspects are 
invaluable for the earliest and latest crops of 
vegetables, and cool, shady borders for those in 
the mid-season. The main quarters should be 
kept perfectly clear of trees, and deeply cultiva¬ 
ted for general crops, or a single row of espaliers 
pr cordons may divide a narrow border from the 
walks, as they form most useful auxiliaries to 
the fruit supply. Pyramids and low bush trees 
form good central or divisional objects, but 
standards should be grown either in the orchard 
or in spaces specially devoted to fruit culture, 
where the mam portion of bush and fruits may 
be also grown, as a mixed system is not by any 
rn^nnH so satisfactory to either fruit or vegetables 
as when they can each receive treatment con¬ 
genial to their several wants. Strawberries form 
a good rotation crop on ordinary vegetable 
quarters, and if not left in one position more 
t han three years, the land is decidedly benefited 
by such change. In planning the rotation of 
crops it is well to bear in mind that crops of an 
opposite character generally succeed best, but by 
the aid of deep cultivation and liberal manuring, 
market growers fill whatever ground is vacant 
at the time with those crops that are most in 
request; whereas private growers, with whom 
quality stands before quantity, can arrange a 
pretty correct plan of cropping before the winter 
cultivation. Root crops, such as Salsafy, Scor- 
zonera, Parsnips, Ac., are decidedly preferable 
grown in deeply cultivated land, without any 
addition of fresh manure. A routine, such as 
the following, answers well:— 

First year, Onions, the ground afterwards 
manured and deeply dug, and planted with 
Cabbage in autumn; second year, Sprouts ; 
third year, ground cleared of stumps and weeds, 
and prepared for Celery trenches, after which 
Peas, Potatoes, Strawberries, Ac., succeed well; 
but one rule should be followed with all, viz., to 
drill all seeds and to plant all plants in straight 
lines of equal distance apart each way, not only 
for the sake of appearance, but, for the expedi¬ 
tious manner in which the operation of oleaning 
the crop may be performed compared with 
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broadcast sowing. Immediately the lines of 
•eedlings are visible, run the Dntch hoe between 
them, which not only destroys the weeds, but 
greatly encourages the growth of the crop. The 
rows should then be weeded, and the crop 
thinned as early as possible, for all surplus 
growth is at the expense of the permanent crop. 
I cannot too strongly condemn mixed' cropping, 
or sowing two crops together, as Lettuce and 
Parsley amongst Onions, and Broad Beans 
amongst Potatoes ; this is of itself enough to 
give a weedy self-sown aspect to the best 
crops, and no advantage is thereby gained. It 
is quite distinct from ktermediate cropping, 
which, in some cases, is highly favourable to 
both. Parsley, herbs, and salads, that are in 
daily demand, should be grown on narrow 
borders, clear of the walks, but convenient for 
gathering. As regards varieties, I would not 
recommend an experimental system of growing 
all new kinds, as the most likely to furnish a 
constant and reliable succession, nor yet be pre¬ 
vented by prejudice from adopting any real im¬ 
provements. I would rather recommend a few 
of the most promising kinds to be tried each 
year and select from them for permanent varie¬ 
ties, when convinced of their superiority by 
comparison of growth, and suitableness to 
locality, Ac. 

Seeds and Sowing.— Seeds should be 
procured from reliable sources, as nothing is 
dearer in the end, or more vexatious, than bad 
aeeds.^ If you cannot rely on all the seeds ger¬ 
minating it is impossible to have satisfactory 
results, and patches and gaps are a great eye¬ 
sore. I would also say—select for yourself, for 
all collections of seeds contain some that you do 
want and many that you do not. No one can 
select for you without • knowing the require¬ 
ments of each individual garden. Always have 
enough and to spare, as the season for sowing 
some crops is soon lost, and unless you make 
provision for failure by duplicate sowings great 
inconvenience, or the loss of a crop, may result. 
There is nothing gained by hurrying seeds into 
the soil when it is in a sodden or bad state, as 
in cold ungenial springs like the past later 
sowings make most rapid progress. All kinds 
of seeds that are sown in beds and transplanted 
to permanent quarters should not, on any con¬ 
sideration, be allowed to get drawn or starved 
in the seed beds. If the ground be not in 
readiness for their reception, as soon as large 
enough they should be pricked out in nursery 
beds, and carefully removed afterwards. Peas 
are almost universally a favourite crop, and 
some extra attention is necessary to have them 
in season as long as possible. The earliest 
sowings should be considerably thicker than 
late tall-growing kinds. I find the system of 
growing the late kinds in trenches decidedly 
an improvement on light lands, and it may also 
be adopted with good results for Scarlet Runners 
and any crops that suffer from drought, and 
continue prolific according to the amount of 
food supply available. 


Mulching forms an important operation in 
summer cultivation, and, if done neatly, need 
not be at all unsightly. Strawberries, especially, 
are benefited by it. Some market gardeners 
apply it early in spring, covering the rows as 
well as the ground between them. There is no 
gain, as regards economy of labour, in neglecting 
neatness and order ; the difference between a 
garden kept systematically clean and one 
where “ weeds run to seed ” can only be ap¬ 
preciated by those who have tried it. 

Exhausted crops should be cleared from the 
ground immediately, as by making surplus 
growth they not only rob the land to no purpose, 
but give an untidy appearance to thegarden. 


Indian Oorn (Maize).—For several years 
I have grown Maize both for ripe seeds and for 
use ae a vegetable, and the kina was given to 
me aa Minnesota Sweet Corn. Anyhow, I can 
always get good ripe seeds and a fair crop, 
averaging about a peck, of disoobbed corn to tno 
rod of ground. Whether this is the kind known 
as Cobbett’s Corn or not, I do not know, but I 
have never had a failure as vet. My method 
of culture for ripe seeds is as follows : In May, 
or before the last week in June, I sow the seeds 
in rows 3 ft. apart each way, and two seeds to 
each hole, using the dibble in planting. The 
ground is kept hoed and free from weeds, and 
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when ripe, the cobs are cutoff and cleaned out. 
Of course good soil well dug is needful, in fact 
what would grow a good Cabbage, and in such 
the plants reach an average height of about 6 ft. 
With the editor’s permission, I will send (so long 
as my surplus 8took lasts) fifty seeds to all ap¬ 
plicants on receipt of two penny stamps (to pay 
for postage and envelopes), but I will not send 
a greater number of seeds, or make a sale of 
them, as I should like to see Maize more gene¬ 
rally grown. By the way, have any of your 
readers tried green Maize as a food for milch 
cows ? The seeds should be drilled in rows 
about 1 ft. apart, and when 1 ft. high, cut and 
used as a green food in stall-feeding. A great 
weight is produced to the acre, and the milk is 
greatly enriched, at least such has been my ex¬ 
perience when I have tried the experiment.— 
VV. J. May, Walton-on- T/uimen. 


GOOD ENDIVE. 

The middle of the present month is, in most 
situations, as early as this crop can be profit¬ 
ably sown; and if the sowings are repeated 
fortnightly till the end of August, there will 
always be fresh relays of young plants put out, 
and this is thj best way of ensuring a good 
Bupply of well-grown Endive. There must, of 
course, in addition, be a well-manured, deeply- 
stirred soil, for Endive, like Lettuces, to be 
crisp and good, must be grown quickly, and on 

f >oor shallow land this would be impossible. A 
iberal supply of moisture in dry weather is 
also essential, accompanied by frequent stirring 
of the surface. Liquid manure, when available, 
will bevery beneficial. This will be best given 
immediately after a watering of plain water, as 
by so doing its presence will be longer felt than 
by pouring it on a dry, parched soil. Always 
low the seeds thinly, and when they come up 
single them out, so that no two plants absolutely 
touch each other. No matter how good the 
parentage of the stock of seeds may have been, 
there will always be some weakly plants, and 
these latter should, on thinning, be taken out. 
The first sowing should at any rate be made in 
drills, as if a few plants are left undisturbed 
from 12 in. to 15 in. apart, they will be less 
likely to halt prematurely. Later sowings, if the 
land is scarce, may be made broadcast, but the 
plantB must be transplanted immediately they 
are large enough, and not be allowed to remain 
to draw each other up weak and spindley. . On 
the whole, however, sowing in shallow drills 
will be found the most satisfactory plan, as it 
facilitates earth-stirring, which, in many ways, 
is so beneficial to the young plants. There is 
some advantage in putting a few plants out in 
different aspects. The main crops should oc¬ 
cupy some good open situation, but a few plants 
of the early sowings, to meet exceptional seasons, 
might be planted on the north side of a fence or 
wall. Endive also generally does well on the 
ridges between the rows of late Celery. The 
greater depth of soil gives increased develop¬ 
ment, and in a damp season the elevated site 
secures freedom from damp. All the later 
plantings should be made on raised beds or 
borders if possible, as otherwise, especially if 
the soil be of a retentive nature, the crop will 
decay before it can be used. Endive that is 
blanched where grown should be allowed 
plenty of space; 15 in. between the rows, and 
12 in. from plant to plant, is not too much. 
After the plants are tied up, the surface soil 
from the 15-in. space between the rows may be 
drawn np round the base of the plants with a 
hoe, and then, if a flower-pot Baucer be turned 
over the top of each plant, the blanching will 
be quickly done without any deterioration of 
flavour, as there is nothing so cleanly as dry 
earth. The plant, of course, must be dry when 
this tying and earthing up is done, or they will 
rapidly decay. 


4777.—Mushrooms in Wine Cellar. | 
—If your wine cellar is under any room, you 
cannot grow Mushrooms there. The smell of 
the manure heating, &o., is awful. I tried it 
once. At Scarboro’ I saw a man going about 
among his Potatoes in July, and picking up 
a basketful of white things. I went down to 
inquire, and he said he always put Mushroom 
spawn among his Potatoes. They both required 
manure, and the thick leaves of the Potatoes 
protected the Mushrooms from the sun.—M. E. G. 


5060.—Mercury or Good King Henry. 
—In reply to “Jill,” he can procure either 
roots or seeds of Mercury, the former to be pre¬ 
ferred, as he will at once have a permanent bed, 
thoug h this is not tho time for transplanting. 
Permit me to give my opinion of this plant, as 
five years ago it was a complete stranger to me. 
About that time I left London for Boston, mid 
having seen beds of it, and being also of an in* 
quisitive nature whenever I see anything new 
in plant life,T ascertained its name and use, and 
next proceeded to try it. It is cooked exactly 
as* Spinach, and to my mind is a great im¬ 
provement upon that vegetable, which it very 
greatly resembles in taste, but without that 
bitter, sooty flavour. I next moved into this 
midland county, and when I got my present 
garden into order I did not consider that I had 

S uite completed it until 1 had a bed of thi 
lercury, so I sent for roots to W. W. Johnson 
& Sons, 5, Bride Street, Boston, as the quickest 
way of securing a supply. I planted them in 
February about 1 ft. from each other, and per¬ 
haps 18 in. between the rows, and I have now 
from earliest spring to latest antnmn a constant 
supply of as good a vegetable as can be grown. 
The ground was in good condition and light, 
but I fancy a slightly heavy soil is even better 
for it, ana all I shall now do is at the end of 
! autumn place a layer of well-rotted manure 
over the bed.—O ne from the First. 

‘ -We have examined a large number of seed 

list* to find mention of the Good King Henry, but 
in vain. Neither, curiously enough, is there any men¬ 
tion of it in that assumed cosmopolitan book, “ The 
Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary.” Most probably it may 
be heard of in one form or another if application be 
made to Messrs. Barr & Sogden, King Street, Covent 
Garden. _ 


TOWN GARDENING. 


We now proceed to give practical instructions 
for the successful growth and flowering of some 
of the most suitable and favourite plants for the 
town greenhouse. 

Ab unions, —The culture of these is 
described on p. 23, March 12, 1881. In the 
greenhouse it is much the same. Keep the 
plants close to the glass, and do not let them 

S et drawn up or leggy. Old plants, when they 
ave got too tall and large, should be hardened 
by partially withholding water, and exposing to 
plenty of air and sun some time in summer; 
then cut back pretty hard, and if the plants are 
removed to a close warm house or pit, bat little 
water given at the root, and an occasional 
sprinkle overhead, they will soon break freely; 
expose a little then, and when the shoots are 
1 £ in. long repot, shaking away most of the old 
soil, and replacing in a smaller pot. Keep close 
for a time again, and give but little water till 
the pot is getting full of roots, then give plenty, 
and a little liquid manure when pot-oonnd and 
ingrowth. Never give this stimulant or any 
other to plants at or going to rest. Guttings of 
well-hardened and robust tops about 4 in. long, 
inserted inpotsof very sandy soil, well drained,and 
placed in a close frame, with heat of 70° or 75°, 
or under a bell-glass in a warm greenhouse, will 
root readily in summer. When rooted, pot off 
singly in sandy soil into 3-in. pots, usd shift on 
as required. 

Aohlmenes. — These require warm treat¬ 
ment, but are otherwise very easily grown. 
They consist of small corns or tubers, which 
should be started in early spring, or any time 
from February to May. Put five or seven tubers 
in a 5-in, pot, or more in proportion in a larger 
one; or it is better to start them in shallow 
pans in boxes, and when well started put in 
pots, as yon can then arrange them according to 
strength. Use light, rich soil. Equal parts of 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, or rather less 
loam, suits them well. Start them in a hotbed, 
or warm, moist atmosphere of 70° to 80°, and 
keep the soil almost dry, or only barely moist, 
until well started, as they are very apt to rot 
in a wet soil. Afford good drainage. Grow on 
in a good heat of about 70°, with bottom heat 
as well, if possible, removing to a house as soon 
as too tall for the frame. Keep near the glass, 
ventilate carefully, and, 'when required, tie 
each stem up carefully to a neat stake, or train 
on to a wire trellis in the pot; balloon-shape is 
best. Shade from hot sun at all times. Give 
liquid manure when ooming into flower. Alter 
flowering water moderately, and expose to 
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plenty of sun and heat to ripen. When the 
stems decay take up the corms, and store them 
away carefully in sand or Cocoa-nut fibre refuse 
(dry) in a temperature of not less than 45° or 
50° through the winter. 

Aralias. —These are very handsome foliage 
plants. A. papyrifera, A. quinquicfolia, A. 
Sieboldi, and A. S. variegata are good kinds. 
Pot in spring, using equal parts of loam and 
peat, with a little leaf-soil and plenty of sand. 
Give good drainage. When growing freely 
water liberally, and encourage growth by fre¬ 
quent syringings overhead. In winter keep 
pretty dry. Cuttings strike easily in a close 
heat, or seedlings may be raised. 

Arum (Oalla) Lily.—Full directions are 
given on page 47, March 26, 1881. It is far 
better to plant out the roots in a border of 
rich soil and give plenty of water than to keep 
in pots. In the greenhouse keep near the 
glass in a light, airy situation, and sprinkle 
over the foliage occasionally to keep it clean. 
Strong roots of these will stand forcing well, 
and can be had in flower at almost any time of 
year by proper management. 

Azaleas. —These require almost exactly 
the same treatment as Camellias. Valuable 
hints upon their successful culture were 
given on p. 47, March 26, 1S81. The great 
point is to induce them to make a free and rapid 
growth early in the summer, and when the 
buds are well formed, to expose them gradually 
to plenty of air and some amount of sun 
towards autumn, so as to harden them. It is 
of great importance that they should be kept 
cool and airy all through the winter until 
growing time comes round again. As soon as 
the flowers are over, do what pruning is neces¬ 
sary (this should be confined to shortening any 
rampant shoots, so as to keep the plants in 
shape), and remove to a house or pit where a 
rather close and moist heat of 60° or 65° mini¬ 
mum to 75° or 80° maximum, or 5° higher 
will not hurt them, can be maintained. What¬ 
ever potting is needed should be done when 
the plants are growing freely, say in June, but 
when plants have reached 5-in. or6-in.pots, every 
other year is quite enough to repot, as these 
plants are not rapid growers, and are 
far better rather cramped at the root 
than otherwise. It is quite enough to 
give a top dressing of good rich soil in 
the alternate seasons. This should be done 
when the pot is dry. Scrape off as much as 
you can of the top soil without injuring the 
roots, and replace with a rich soil, such as leaf- 
raould, peat, well-rotten manure, and sand in 
equal parts, pressing it down very firmly. 
Water with a fine rose pot, or syringe for a few 
times till the soil is settled. When potting is 
required, turn the plants out of the pots, remov¬ 
ing the old drainage and as much of the soil on 
the top of the ball as you can get, as well as 
all that is loose or not occupied by roots, and 
all dead roots, if any. Prepare a clean pot 1 h in. 
or 2 in. larger than the old one, some clean 
crocks, a little fresh Moss, and some soil, con¬ 
sisting of sandy, fibrous peat, picked over and 
torn up finely, and all the stems or roots of 
Heather and Fern removed, mixed with a little 
fibrous loam and plenty of silver sand, more or 
less according to the nature of the peat. Put 
a large crock over the hole of the pot, then six 
or eight smaller ones nicely arranged above it, 
and then a handful of quite small ones little 
larger than Peas ; over this a layer of Moss, and 
then enough soil to bring the collar of the plant 
almost level with the rim of the pot. Set it in 
the centre, and fill in some soil all round, ram¬ 
ming it down firmly with a blunt piece of lath. 
Fill up in this way to within £ in. or J in. of 
the rim, and finish off, leaving the collar of the 
plant or centre of the pot rather the highest, 
and use a dash of sand on the surface. In this 
way all hard-wooded plants should be potted, 
the soil made firm, no hollows or cavities left, 
and the surface rather highest in the centre, 
so that no water may lodge there. Water care¬ 
fully for a time after potting, so as not to make 
the fresh soil sour or sodden. When the plants 
are making growth, syringe overhead fre¬ 
quently, at least in bright weather, and shut 
up early in the afternoon with fire-heat. Give 
plenty of water and liquid manure at the root, 
and shade from hot sun. When the flower buds 
appear, admit more air, and gradually harden 
off, but always keep under glass in town. Keep 
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quite cool and airy during winter, only safe 
from frost, and when the buds begin to swell 
for flowering, give tepid manure water fre¬ 
quently ; this not only produces finer flowers, 
but the plants will grow more vigorously after¬ 
wards. There are so many fine kinda now in 
commerce, that it would be almost useless to 
give a selection. Any good nurseryman would 
supply good kinds.—B. C. R. 


House and Window Gardening. 

4948.— Plants in Windows.— The plants 
mentioned would do very well in an open win¬ 
dow, or they would grow more freely, perhaps, 
in the Fern case, but pretty well of ventilation 
should be given, and the case is not at all neces¬ 
sary. The Fuchsia would probably succeed in a 
good sized Cocoa-nut shell ; a few holes must be 
provided for drainage. The other plants men¬ 
tioned would also be suitable for the glass bowls. 
—B. C. R. 

Aquatic Plants in Windows.— In 
many windows in which it is impossible to grow 
the usual flowering window plants, water plants 
may, if a glass case be provided, be made to 
thrive and form an interesting feature, which in 
towns will also serve the additional purpose of 
shutting out unsightly objects. Our illustration 
shows a window-case fitted with virgin cork and 
hung with Ferns and Mosses, whilst in the tank 



View of Window Aquarium. 


below are Arrowheads (Sagittarias) and Bog 
Beans (Menyanthes). In addition to these the 
Cape Pond weed (Aponogeton distachyon) might 
be added, also Vallisneria spiralis, variegated 
Arums, Marsh Marigolds, or any of our native 
small-growing ditch plants. 


Slugs in Fernery.— Cut old Potatoes in 
halves, slightly hollow the cut sides, which 
place downwards near the plants molested. 
Examine these Potato traps daily and destroy 
the slugs. By the constant use of them I keep 
my Fernery almost clear both of slugs and wood- 
lice.—M. H. 

Fir-tree Oil and Mildew.— About the 
beginning of April the Roses in my small 
greenhouse were covered with mildew. 1 
washed them well with “Fir-tree Oil Insecti¬ 
cide the result was that my Roses were quite 
beautiful. The best were Marshal Niel and 
Devoniensis.—E. L. 

Sulphur and Gooseberry Cater¬ 
pillar. —Having an impression that flowers of 
sulphur applied to Gooseberry bushes might be a 
remedy for caterpillars, I made an experiment 
this morning on a leaf thickly covered with the 
vermin. One single puff from a sulphurating 
bellows was sufficient to create the utmost 
commotion among the previously happy family, 
and in less than five minutes the whole brood 
had evacuated the premises, all apparently in a 
very painful condition, wriggling and twisting 
about as if in great agony. I felt sorry for 
them, but glad at the same time to think I had 


apparently hit upon a means of preventing the 
ravages of these pests. I have communicated 
this to Gardening Illustrated in the hope 
that at this season, when so much damage is 
generally done to the Gooseberry crop by cater¬ 
pillars, Bomeone may extend the experiment (as 
I have already done) by sulphurating a number 
of bushes with a view to marking the result — 
J. M., South Hants. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

HOW TO GROW DIPLADENIAS. 

All who have a plant stove, however small, 
should endeavour to grow a Dipladenia, which 
need not occupy much room ; when in bloom, no 
stove plant with which I am acquainted is more 
beautiful orshowy. Secure strong, clean, healthy, 
and young plants from some nursery ; and, if 
obtained in autumn, they can be properly pre¬ 
pared for being started into growth, the time 
for doing which will depend on the time when 
they are wanted to flower. They will, however, 
require a little rest before they are started into 
growth, when water should be altogether or 
nearly withheld. If they are in small pots, give 
them a shift, slightly reducing the ball, and 
spreading out the roots, but taking care not to 
injure any of them. 

If started in November, they may be expected 
to bloom in June ; but plants not required till 
the end of that month, or till July, need not be 
started before Christmas, and plants not started 
till then, and subsequently, will, if managed 
properly, remain in bloom till September. 
When placed in the stove, plunge the pot half¬ 
way in some plunging material, such as Cocoa- 
nut fibre. About the mjddle of February or be¬ 
ginning of March give the plant or plants, as 
the case may be, a final shift into 12-in. or 15-in. 
pots, and furnish them with a trellis. Water 
carefully after each shift, till the plants begin to 
get established, and when growing vigorously 
they may be watered freely. 

From the time of starting until now the tem¬ 
perature if possible ought to be 65° at night, 
allowing a rise of 10° by day with sun-heat, and 
as April advances ; t may be increased to 70°, 
and even during the daytime to 80 , and on 
very hot, sunny days some slight shading ma¬ 
terial should be applied. Shut up the house 
early in the afternoon, syringe, and in hot 
weather keep all available surfaces moist. Great 
attention must now be paid to the young growths. 
Securing tine threads from the trellis to the roof 
of the stove, twist the growth once round the 
trellis, and give each a thread to which it may 
be attached ; and, aa the shoots grow, widen the 
threads proportionately till they begin to 
set their bloom. Look carefully after back 
‘ breaks,” and assist them to lay hold of threads 
in the same manner ; for, when well treated, 
they produce good bunches of flowers. Let us 
now presume that the plant has some fine 
flowers upon it, and that many more are showing 
themselves. If wanted for exhibition, or for 
moving to some other house, carefully cut the 
threads to which the plant will have attached 
itself, like a Runner Bean, and place the shoots 
around the trellis, arranging the bunches of 
bloom to cover, say, three parts of the trellis. 
In the course of two or three days the foliage 
will be a9 upright and look as fresh as if the 
plant had always been trained around the 
trellis ; it should now be taken out of the plung¬ 
ing material, allowed to remain where it is for a 
week or ten days, and thtn it can be taken to an 
intermediate house, which will harden it if 
wanted for exhibition. 

Dipladenias are subject to mealy bug, and 
great attention must be paid to keep them clear 
of this pest. Therefore, examine them every 
morning during the growing season when 
placing the young growth around the threads. 
As regards Boil, the best is two parts light turfy 
loam, two parts turfy peat, one of cowdung— 
two or three years old, free from worms—and 
one of silver sand. To this add a good sprinkling 
of broken sandstone, or broken crocks, about the 
size of nuts, according to the size of the pots 
to be used. The loam and peat, when broken 
up, should have the finer portions taken out 
with a half-inch sieve, retaining none but the 
roughest for potting. Before each shift prepare 
the soil, and place it in the stove a day or so 
previously to using it, and avoid taking the 
plant outside when about to shift it into another 
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pot; on the contrary, arrange for re-potting it! 
maide the house. 

The following sorts are well worth growing, 
provided there is convenience for doing so, via., 
amoena, the flowers of which are somewhat light 
in colour, but are produced in abundance one 
»fter the other on the stalk ; boliviensis, a 
distinct kind with rather smooth foliage, and 
flowers very delicate in colour ; crasainoaa, now 
superseded by the following kinds—amabilis, 
insignia, and Brearleyana, the last surpassing 
all the rest in colour and texture of flower, 
which is rich crimson, a colour which deepens 
with age. W, 


Feather Grass (Eragrostis elegans) is 
Pots. —In addition to the many uses to which 
this beautiful light feathery Grass may be pul 
in a cut state, I find that it is now largely em¬ 
ployed in Covent Garden as a decorative plant 
in 4£-in. pots. When sown and treated in the 
same way as Mignonette, it has a very pretty 
effect amongst flowering and fine-foliaged plants, 
and during the summer months, when Feme 
suffer from the exposure to which they are often 
subjected, such plants as these are very useful.— 
J. G. 


5000.—Plants for Oool Greenhouse.— 
There is no reason why a black Hamburgh Vine 
may not do very well in a cool plant house if you 
can keep it free from mildew, but you must not 
attempt to produce too much wood. A main 
stem running through the centre of the roof with 
side roots or laterals at intervals of 15 in. will 
be ample. This will give shade in the summer, 
and will not in the least affect the plants in the 
winter and spring; you might also train a Rose 
against the wall at the back, and this would 
give you beautiful flow'ers quite a month before 
you could get them in the open air.—A. D. 

Salvias in Small Pots.— Most people 
are acquainted with the usefulness of the good 
old Salvia Bplendens for autumn blooming, and 
with gesnerteflora for spring decoration in the 
form of large plants. But let me just say a 
word in favour of S. splendens in small pots. 
Take off some good strong cuttings the first 
week in July, put three round the side of a 5-in. 
pot, and put them in a moist frame or pit. 
When struck pinch out the tops, and after they 
break shift them into 6-in. or 8&-in. pots, 
giving them a place in a cold pit or greenhouse, 
where they will soon make good plants. When 
they begin to bloom give them some encourage¬ 
ment, putting them into a warm house as the 
days get cold, and the grower will be rewarded 
with some excellent small plants for conserva¬ 
tory or indoor decoration. Let me just say 
that S, miniata splendens and splendens alba 
are both good Salvias, and worth everyone’s 
growing. They are much dwarfer and bloom 
earlier than the type.—J. 

f>085. - -Flowers for Conservatory.— Of blue 
flowers suitable for a conservatory there are Campanula 
pyrainidalis. Plumbago capeneis, Clematis Jackmani, 
Cinerarias, Hyacinths, Trachelium coeruleum, Statice 
Holfordi, Toreuia asiatica, Oloxinias, &c. ; of yellow 
flowers, Allamandas Uendersoni and grandiflora, 
Genistas, Acacias, Begonias, Thun be rgias, yellow Celosia*, 
Ac.; of purples, Lasiandra maeiantbn, Clematis rubella, 
Cinerarias, Hyacinths, Ac. 


merely danbing it qniokly with the points of 
the dry brush, the shading will have the appear¬ 
ance of shaded ground glass, and look neat. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SHRUBBY MEADOW SWEETS. 

(SPIJLEAS.) 

These are for the most part shrubs well suited 
for planting in the open border, as they 
grow freely in any good garden soil ; they 
flower profusely, and are very distinct 
both as regards habit of growth and time and 
manner of flowering, as some produce their 
blossoms early io spring, others late in 
autumn. The flowers of some are pure white, 
others brilliant red or pink colour. Some 
few of the plants are ra’her tender, but 


S. Reevesiana.— This forms a spreading, 
slender, twiggy evergreen or sub-evergreen bush, 
3 ft. or 4 ft. high, with lance-pointed leaves ; the 
flowers are rather large and pure white. It is 
a native of China, and flowers from June to 
August. Spiraea chinensis and cantoniensis are 
the same as thiB, and there is also a fine double- 
flowered variety of it. 

8 . sorbifolia.—Thisisathick,stiff-branched, 
spreading shrub, from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high with 
large thin leaves, bright green cn both sides; 
the flowers, which are small, are white and 
scented. It is a native of Siberia, where it is 
found in boggy places ; it flowers in July and 
August. 8. pinnata is the same ; and there is a 
dwarf variety of it with much smaller leaves, 
and flowers twice the size, named S. alpina and 
Pallasi. This is the S. sorbifolia, alpina, da- 
varies, Pallasi, and grandiflora of collections. 

8 . Lindleyana.—A large robust, thickly 



Fortune’s Spir a(S. Fortune!). 


Woodlioe in Cucumber Frames.— 
In order to clear frames from wood lice, remove 
the heating materials as soon as the crop is 
cleared out, then fill up all the crevices with 
mortar and thoroughly drench any portions of 
the pit or frame, where any have found shelter, 
with boiling water. The best traps for wood- 
lice are ordinary flower-pots half filled with dry 
hay and baited with Potatoes. They will con¬ 
gregate in these, and if emptied out every day 
into a pot of scalding water, their numbers may 
soon be reduced to reasonable limits.—J. G. 

Shading by Whitening the Glass.— 
We have found no mode more simple than 
skim-milk, with a little powdered whitening 
mixed with it (say as much whitening as the 
size of a Walnut), reduced to fine powder, and 
thorough! \ mixed with two or three quarts of 
milk. We should advise those trying the 
scheme to do a piece of glass first. Let it dry, 
and add to the milk or whitening as less or 
more shading is required. If it be pat on 
qnickly and thinly by one man with a brash, 
and another follow with a dry duster-brush, 


the greater part are perfectly hardy. The follow¬ 
ing are among the best kinds: — 

S. Fortune! panioulata.— This, which 
we now figure, is well worth attention. It 
is a plant which thrives in almost every soil 
and aspect. The flowers are large and of a 
deep rose colour. 

8. tomentosa.— This forms a somewhat 
erect, stout shrub, from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high. 
The flowers, which are small, are of a beauti¬ 
ful red colour, and are disposed in large, 
dense racemes. It is a native of the mountains 
of Canada and many other places in North 
America, and it flowers in August and Sep¬ 
tember. 

8 . prunifolia 11. -pi. —This Plum-leaved 
double-flowered Spiraea is a long, slender, twiggy 
erectly-spreading shrub from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high ; 
the flowers are quite double, occupying the upper 
part of the shoots of the previous season, and 
when fully expanded pure white. It is a native 
of China and Japan, and flowers in May. Only 
the double-flowered form is known in England. 


branched *hrnb, from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high ; the 
flowers are in very large terminal paniclM and 
white. It is a native of Nepanl, and flowers in 
July and August. This kind has the largest 
leaves of any of the Spiraeas, and forms a 
remarkably handsome shrub in autumn, when 
few others are in flower. 

S. orateegifolia. —An erect, branched 
shrub from 2 ft. to 4 ft high, with stiff, Haw¬ 
thorn-like leaves ; the flowers are of a bright 
pink or red colour. It. is a native of Siberia, and 
flowers iu June and July. 

8. callosa.—A loose, branching shrub from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. high, with rather large, smoothiah 
leaves ; the flowers are iu branching corymbs and 
of a deep red colour. It is a native of Japan and 
flowers m August. This is the same as S. For- 
tunei; and S. syringaefolia, a hybrid produced 
between it and S. bells alba, is distinguished by 
its dwarf habit and large heads of pink flowers. 

8 . trilobata.—This forms a neat little shrnb 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high. It is a native of the 
Altaian Mountains and flowers in May. This is 
sometimes named S. triloba. 
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THE OOMINQ WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—June 20 to 25. 
Sowing Snowball, Red Globe, and American Strap-leaf 
Turnips. Planting out Capsicums in open spaces against 
south walls. Potting on Balsams and Fetuuias. Giving 
early exhibition Celery a little earthing. Putting sticks 
to dwarf Beans. Hoeing and weeding shrubbery bor¬ 
ders, and putting sticks to all dowering plants that 
require it. Clearing off Spinach; manuring and getting 
the ground dug up ready for other crops. Layering 
Strawberries for forcing on pieces of turf 4 in. square, 
and also a large quantity, three in a bunch, on pieces 
6 in. square for making new plantations. Sowing bax- 
ton's Omega, Ne Plus Ultra, and British Queen Peas. 
Planting out Borecole, Brussols Sprouts, and late Broc¬ 
coli. Putting in cuttings of choice sorts of Pelargoniums. 
Giving all newly-planted bedding material a good 
watering, and pegging down any plants that require 
that attention. Looking over Globe Artichokes, and 
cutting off all stem* and heads not required for use. 
Looking over Cucumbers and Melons and stopping the 
shoots. Watering all newly-laid Strawberry runners. 
Sowing Wheeler’s Imperial and Carter's Heartwell Early 
Marrow Cabbage; also red and white Turnip Radishes. 
Planting out Lettuces and Endive. Cutting back 
Laurels encroaching on walks. Pegging down and 
stopping Vegetable Marrows. Thinning Turnips and 
giving them a good watering. Gathering Grove End 
Scarlet and Keen’s Seedling Strawberries. Hoeing and 
weeding amongst all growing crops. Putting strings 
round Peas that are forcing their way through the 
sticks. Sowing Giant White Cos, the Favourite, and All 
the Year Round Lettuces. Planting out Celery. Look¬ 
ing over all cordon-trained Apple trees, tying down 
leaders, and loosening any that require it; also all 
young trees tied to stakes. Sowing Fraser's Broad- 
leaved and Green Curled Endive ; also Canadian Wonder 
Beans, Spinach, and Mustard and Cress. Stopping and 
nailing in Tomatoes. Thinning out Parsley and Spinach. 
Watering all newly-planted fruit trees. Putting loose 
ties round all young Raspberry canes, to protect them 
from the wind. Pinching back the breast wood of 
Cherry, Pear, and Plum trees, and nailing in the leading 
shoots. Potting Stocks, Heliotropes, and Carnations. 
Putting first batch of Chrysanthemums into their flower¬ 
ing pots. Thinning out Lettuces and Endive ; also late- 
sown Carrots. Nailing and tying in all Roses, Creepers, 
and Ivy on walls and trellis work. Clearing off another 
border of early Peas. Placing sticks round Asparagus 
beds to protect the young growths from wind. Watoring 
all newly-planted Celery. 

Glasshouses. 

Now that frames and other accessories to the 
greenhouse are cleared of bedding plants, atten¬ 
tion must be paid to giving plenty of room to 
young stocks of Primulas, Celosias, Cinerarias, 
&c., as these should now be ready for shifting 
along as fast as they fill their pots with roots. 
Successional sowings should be made, and no 
time should be lost in making sowings of any 
kind that may have failed in earlier sowings. A 
good batch of Centaurea Cyanus minor, Rho- 
danthe, Linum coccineum, and any other 
annuals compact enough in growth for pot cul¬ 
ture, should now be sown in 6-in. pots in a 
cold frame, gradually inuring the young plants 
to stand outside in an open position till autumn, 
when they should be lifted under cover, and 
will be found valuable during the early winter 
months. Another plant that should be sown at 
the present time is Humea elegans. This 
should be grown on freely when once established 
in pots by giving the plants liberal shifts into 
rich fibrous soil. Any biennial plants suit¬ 
able f'.<r pot culture, such as Campanula 
pyramidalis, may now be sown. 

It will now be safe to fully expose Solanums 
and Salvias. These may be planted out in pre¬ 
pared beds, or bo plunged in sunny positions 
outside. It will be necessary to stake them 
securely to stand against rough winds, and regu¬ 
lar attention must be given to see that they do 
not suffer from a lack of moisture at the root. 
Lilies of the longifiorum and tigrinum type that 
have been grown in pots, and are now passing 
out of flower, must not be allowed to suffer at 
the root, but endeavour to keep the foliage 
healthy as long as possible. The varieties of L. 
lancifoiium and L. auratum will now be bene¬ 
fited with occasional doses of liquid mauure. 

Flower Garden. 

Herbaceous plants of all kinds will now be 
making rapid growth, and those that need 
staking and tying should be attended to at once; 
if tied up as growth advances they outgrow all 
appearance of having been tied at all, but if 
left until storms of wind and rain have blown 
them about, it is impossible to secure them 
without disfiguring their natural style of growth; 
and, as a rule, they all look best with just 
sufficient support to prevent breakage and 
preserve the natural habit of each plant as 
distinct as possible. DahliaB of all kinds need 
good stakes, stout or otherwise in proportion to 
their height; a mulching of manure will greatly 
assist these now when they are getting esta¬ 


blished. The single kinds are again becoming 
popular for beds and borders, their brilliant 
colours being most effective as a background in 
mixed borders or shrubberies. Continue to 
train and prune climbers as trailing plants. 
Ivies, Honeysuckles, and similar rapid-growing 
kinds need keeping closely cut in when not 
required to extend, or the outer growth soon 
kills all the leaves underneath, and if pruned 
late they will be bare of foliage during the 
greater part of the season. Hedges of Yew, 
Privet, or Thorn should now be clipped, also 
Box edgings to walks if not yet completed, and 
evergreens may now be pruned with safety. 
Laurel hedges look best cut with a sharp knife, 
as in that case no clipped ends of leaves are left 
to mar the surface as when shears are used. 
Hardy Ferns will now be making fine growth, 
and must be kept free from being overgrown by 
coarse-growing plants near them. Choice 
weakly-growing kinds should have little nooks 
to themselves near the margin of footpaths, so 
that they may be frequently (examined. Slugs 
and snails are troublesome to the young growth, 
but the dryness of the season has thus far pre¬ 
vented their working so freely as in moist 
weather. Any gaps that may occur may now 
be filled from the reserve in pots, and any of 
doubtful hardiness may be plunged in bare 
spaces or planted out where some protection can 
be afforded them ; and in this respect Ferns 
provide their own protection, as there is nothing 
better than the dry fronds of deciduous kinds 
for protecting their own crowns, or those of 
almost any kind of tender plant that needs 
slight protection; and in the Fernery a light 
covering of Bracken is not only a natural, but 
most efficient winter covering. We are now 
planting out Bamboos, Eucalyptus globulus, 
Dracmna indivisa, Phormiums, and similar 
plants that withstand ordinary winters, but 
succumb to such severe frosts as we had last 
year ; if, however, they only stand a few seasons 
they add a distinctive feature to a garden. 
They need a porous, well-drained subsoil, in 
which anything like an accumulation of stagnant 
moisture is impossible. 

Gladioli. — The weather is again suitable 
for the growth of Gladioli, but as we have had 
little rain, it is necessary to water them at 
least once a week ; and on the evenings of hot 
days a good dewing overhead with the garden 
engine nas a stimulating effect. Keep the 
ground free from weeds. Look for a caterpillar 
which eats into the centre of the plant, de¬ 
stroying the spikes, and into the bracts which 
enclose the flower-buds and destroys it. Seed¬ 
lings will now be growing freely, and the same 
treatment as to syringing and watering will 
also answer for them. See that the plants re¬ 
ceive no check. 

Dahlias. —These, it iB presumed, will now 
be all planted out, and in some cases the plants 
will have made considerable growth. Either 
water overhead or syringe every evening when 
the weather is mild at night and after hot 
dry days. Look out for slugs with a good 
lamp at dusk, and commence to trap earwigs if 
there is any trace of their eating the leaves. 
Cultivators who reside in cold districts, where 
there is a chance of frost up to midsummer, 
will know how to be careful about planting out 
too early, and will probably shelter the plants 
for a few weeks with Spruce Fir branches. It 
is during the first week or two after planting 
out that the greatest care is necessary to pro¬ 
tect the plants. After they Btart freely into 
growth there is not so much danger. 

Finks. —Attend to the opening flowers. 
Secure the pods with bast to prevent their 
bursting, and water whenever the heads appear 
moderately dry. Be ready to put in pipings 
as soon as they can be obtained, and when the 
weather is favourable. If the weather is dry 
and sunny, they do not strike roots freely in 
open situations ; it is best to put them in a 
frame or hand-glass. It is best to take off the 
pipings after or during rain, as they are then 
full of sap, but if this cannot be done the beds 
should be well watered at least twenty-four 
hours previous. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —By this time all late keeping kinds 
of Grapes will have received the final thinning, 
which should have been performed with a 
liberal hand. Lady Downes, Muscats, and some 


others liable to scald when passing through the 
stoning process will require close watching and 
careful attention for ten days or a fortnight, as 
sudden changes of temperature or checks soon 
produce injury which cannot be repaired. 
•Sudden bursts of Bunshine may have something 
to do with it, but it is not caused by the sun 
shining on the berries, m. the first to go are 
very often placed where the sun cannot reach 
them. The best preventive will be keeping the 
roots of the Vines under control in well-drained 
borders, the houses warm through the night, 
and by liberal and timely ventilation by day 
to prevent the temperature of the house from 
rising more rapidly than that of the berries. 
When the stoning process is complete all 
danger will have passed away, and the usual 
routine may be resumed. Where it is thought 
advisable to introduce fresh kinds of Grapes 
without disturbing the borders, the present 
time is favourable for inarching. For this pur¬ 
pose young healthy plants should be selected, 
and when the pots have been placed in a suit¬ 
able position for uniting the scion with a shoot 
on the permanent Vine, with a sharp knife 
remove a very thin slice of the outer bark of 
both scion and stock where the union is to be 
made, then cut a tongue in the scion upwards 
and in the stock downwards, insert the one into 
the other, and bind up with soft matting. It 
will be necessary to keep the pots well supplied 
with water and to ease the ligature when the 
union is complete, but the separation should 
not be made until the Vines go to rest in the 
autumn. In the selection of the stocks, free- 
growing hardy kinds like the Hamburgh answer 
best; but there is no rule without an excep¬ 
tion, the principal point being sound healthy 
kinds that do well in the soil. We have 
often seen Gros Colmar worked upon Lady 
Downes, which is not considered a good stock, 
but the berries swelled to the largest possible size. 
In all cases the borders should be covered with 
manure of some kind, the quality being regu¬ 
lated by their nature and position; and if pro¬ 
perly drained, the application of water through 
the hoBe or otherwise will greatly assist the 
crops of swelling fruit. 

Vegetables. 

Of all garden implements the one for summer 
use is the hoe ; it cannot be used too freely, 
either as a weed destroyer or as a growth pro¬ 
moter. Still continue to ply it whenever it can 
be U6ed amongst all growing crops. .Earth up, 
by way of support to the stems, strong-growing 
kinds of Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, and 
Kales ; but prior to doing this thoroughly soak 
them with manure water. Peas, Broad Beans, 
Scarlet Runners, and late Potatoes may with 
advantage be similarly treated. Clear off ex¬ 
hausted crops of Spinach, Peas, and Radishes, 
fork over the ground, and re-crop with Cole - 
worts and Cauliflowers for autumn use, or else 
with winter Greens ; of the latter, amongst the 
hardiest and most profitable—quantity and 
quality combined—are Brussels Sprouts, 
Cottagers’ Kale, Curled Scotch Kale, and Savoys. 
Profiting by the lesson taught, too practically, 
during the past two winters, we intend to plant 
larger breadths of these in preference to so 
much Broccoli. Water the plants till established 
in their new positions, and in the case of any 
planted between the lines of Potatoes occasionally 
go over the plots, in order to lay together the 
tops to prevent an attenuated growth being 
caused by the shading of the haulm. Celery, 
Leek 8, Tomatoes, riage Cucumbers, and Vege¬ 
table Marrows ought to be planted out without 
further delay. All these require rich land and 
liberal cultural aid, Buch as watering, soil stirring, 
&c., to keep them in free unchecked growth, that 
shall in the end prove satisfactory. Any seed- 
lingsfyet unthinned should be done at the first 
opportunity. Salsafy, Scorzonera, Chicory,and 
Dandelion now require this. 6 in. by 12 in. is the 
allowance of space which we give to each plant; 
in poor soils 4 in. are sufficient. Sow thinly 
Endive and Lettuces where the plants are to 
mature, thinning out to 9 in. apart as soon aa 
the plants can be handled. Turnips required 
for early autumn use should now be sown. At 
this season partial shade is advantageous to this 
crop ; on a north or east border the fly rarely 
attacks them, and the bulbs are more tender and 
succulent than when grown in the full sunshine. 
Radishes, too, need a cool shady spot in summer 
to ensure mild produce. Sow small quantities 
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fortnightly on a north aspeot, and water freely 
in dry weather. Discontinue catting Asparagus, 
and give the beds a dressing of guano or salt, 
and a deep stirring over either by shallow fork¬ 
ing or hoeing. Keep Seakale plants to single 
crowns by rubbing off all shoots except the 
atrongestone; also keep them free from seed-stems, 
and in vigorous growth by the same treatment 
in reference to the land as advised for Asparagus. 
What may be termed annual herbs, suchas Basil, 
Knotted and Sweet Marjoram, Ac., that were 
sown in boxes, ought now to be transplanted to 
the open ground. Gut down old plants of Sage 
and Tbyme, or else replace them by making 
new plantations with the seedlings that were 
aown under handlights in April. 

Cucumbers. —By this time the pits and 
houses devoted to the culture of summer and 
autumn Cucumbers will have been furnished 
with plants in various stages of growth. Those 
in bearing will require dressing over twice a 
week to prevent the young growths and laterals 
from becoming crowded, and as a natural con¬ 
sequence unable to withstand full exposure to 
the sun. Apply the syringe early on fine morn¬ 
ings, and again after the house is closed in the 
afternoon, after which the temperature from solar 
heat alone should run up to 85° or 90°. If the 
lights are movable, an occasional syringing or 
watering with tepid water from the exterior 
will cleanse and benfiet the plants, as few sub¬ 
jects are more grateful for cleanliness than Cu¬ 
cumbers. After the house has been kept quite 
dose for three or four hours a little night air 
will add to the health and vigour of the plants, 
whenever it can be admitted without having 
resort to the application of much fire heat for 
the maintenance of a summer temperature of 
70°. Newly planted pits and frames from which 
bedding plants have recently been removed are 
often infested with aphis, which is speedily de¬ 
stroyed by fumigation with Tobacco paper. 
Light Bmokinga at intervals of two or three days 
are best, the smoke being made to pass through 
a layer of damp Moss to prevent scorching. The 
usual afternoon syringing, damping, and early 
closing should be omitted on these occasions, 
but the house or pit should be well syringed and 
lightly shaded the fqllowing morning. Cap- 
glasses over ridge Cucumbers may be tilted on 
Die south until they are well filled with young 
growths, and when the latter show a tendency 
to escape from confinement they may be raised 
on four brickbats preparatory to their entire 
removal. Give plenty of water to the roots 
when thoroughly established, and expose the 
foliage to the invigorating influence of warm 
rains. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4995 . — Moles In Gardens.— When moles 
take to undermining just beneath the surface 
of the soil, they become an intolerable nuisance, 
and do a lot of mischief. We have often suf¬ 
fered from them in the same way, especially 
at such a season as the present, when in plant¬ 
ing out things we have to water freely. The 
moles are at once attracted to the moisture in 
search of worms, and begin to heave the soil 
and the plants, much to their detriment. We 
find the only and most effective remedy is to go 
at dusk with a garden fork and watch for the 
vermin. If he is at work the soil is seen 
to heave ; then at once the fork is driven deep 
into the ground just beneath, and the rodent 
is flung out and at once killed. It creates a 
little trouble, but it is effective.—A. 

5058.— Hares in Gardens.— Although 
the Ground Game Act gives the tenant power 
to exterminate hares during certain portions of 
the year, yet it is doubtful whether it renders 
a game bcense any the less necessary. You 
may use a gun in your own garden without 
having a gun license if employed only to protect 
your garden crops. But game is game, and 
may only be killed by those holding a license. 
The same will, we believe, apply to killing by 
means of traps or snares, but of course not to 
rabbits.—A. D. 

4996. — Florists* Gum for Fixing 
Petals of Flowers. —We believe that the 
florists’ gum differs in no very essential degree 
from that purchased of chemists, grocers, and 
others for common use, but bought by them in 


large quantities is of course much cheaper. The 
article sold at oil shops or by chemists as gum 
arabic is obtained from the Acacia arabica tree, 
and is a considerable article of commerce. If 
bought in a dry state, it needs only to be dis¬ 
solved in water to the required consistency to 
make useful gum. The florists, we believe, 
generally employ quills to take up a drop of 
gum and allow it to fall into the centre of the 
flower. 

5057. — Shelter for Conservatory. — 
We should much prefer a piece of stout canvas 
to Frigi Domo for a protection in the winter 
against frost and cold winds. Frigi Domo is 
very good shading and useful to protect trees 
from frost or -cold wind, but it would be of little 
service in the winter. The canvas should be 
either fixed to hooks by means of rings sewn to 
the canvas or should be fixed on rods, so that it 
may be made to slide backward and forward. 
If so fixed, the conservatory might have the 
benefit of whatever light could be had on that 
side, when the weather permitted. 

5063.— Repairing India-rubber Hose. 
—The best and, indeed, only satisfactory way 
to repair India-rubber hose is as follows: Cut 
the hose quite in two where it is split; insert 
into each end where cut the end of a piece of 
zinc or tin tube, about 3 in. long, and draw the 
ends of the hose together over the tube ; then 
bind each end round tightly with copper wire 
and an effectual joint is made. Pieces of tube 
of the right length and of different thicknesses 
to suit the different gauges of hose, and also 
copper wire for this purpose, are kept by makers 
and sellers of hose.—T. C. R. 

5069.— Digging a Well. —You may be able 
to sink a well in your garden with a little help, 
but not very well yourself. If your neighbours 
draw from wells near jou, then you may be able 
to judge very nearly what the extent of your 
undertaking will be. First, if your garden be a 
sloping plot of land, start in the lowest part of 
it, if you wish to economise your labour, but if 
you can afford the extra expense, have it for con¬ 
venience sake neartoyour dwelling—a great boon 
especially in severe winters. Secondly, you will 
want to support the sides by steining with brick 
or stone until you have firm rock or stone 
to cut through, or else you will find your 
water continually disturbed by the falling in of 
your dirt walls. You had better get a practical 
man to assist you if you expect hard cutting 
through rock or stone, for the job would be very 
tiresome without the aid of blowing, which work 
is very dangerous unless executed by experienced 
men. Be sure and have it taken deep enough if you 
require drinking water for yourself. Many men 
stop at the first springthat opens, when very often 
it turns out to be surface drainage. Another thing 
I have omitted is, be sure and select a position 
where it cannot possibly be contaminated with 
any kind of soakings from water closets, stables, 
or any unwholesome matter. I think the average 
wages for a well sinker is 5s. per day.—A. W. 
Jones. 

— Much depends upon the depth at which 
water is found beneath the surface. If at only 
8 ft. or less beneath the surface you can do it your¬ 
self in dry weather ; if more, employ a well-digger 
and a bricklayer for the steining ; the sides 
must be shored up, that is, steined, whatever 
depth the well may be. I have bad recently made 
in my garden, by one man, a most successful 
well, but only 5 ft. deep; it was steined by two 
old flour barrels, with ends knocked out, being 
placed one above the other—perhaps three or 
even four barrels might be similarly used—other¬ 
wise the well must be steined with bricks; these 
Bhould be laid dry, i. e ., without mortar, and 
singly with ends towards centre and sides 
radiating from it; steining will be thus 9 in. 
thick, tne lowest course being laid in a well¬ 
ring made of double l£-in. Elm planks spiked 
together, the earth to be filled in and carefully 
rammed behind every three courses of bricks in 
height. Set the four or five top courses in 
Portland cement mortar, made of one part 
cement to four parts sand; top of brickwork 
should be about 6 in. above ground, and top 
course of bricks set on edge or narrowest side. 
The number of bricks required for a 3-ft. 
diameter well thus made and 10 ft. deep would 
be 960. The well is most secure if of same 
diameter all the way up, but a good bricklayer 
ould make the bottom, say 6 ft. or 8 ft. 


diameter, and narrow it in to 3 ft. at 5 ft. from 
bottom, thus ensuring greater quantity of water 
with great economy of bricks, but with a 
certain amount of extra cost in his labour.— 
S. H. 

5061.—Worms in Gardens.—I have a 
piece of garden near my house, in which I grow 
both vegetables and flowers, and when it came 
into my hands at first I found it completely 
alive with worms ; but in digging it over two 
or three times two Bpits deep, I kept an old pan 
beside me, and every worm I came across I 
lifted and put in the pan ; but after sowing, and 
the seed coming up, 1 found that I had not got 
them all, although I had got 5 lbs. or 6 lbs. of 
them. I found out that the worms always came out 
at night, especially when there was a heavy 
dew, or after rain, or after watering in the even¬ 
ing, so I used to go out in the evening about 
ten o’clock with a small bull’s-eye lantern and 
an old canister, which I kept purposely to pick 
them up in, both worms and snails, ana I have 
filled my box twice and sometimes three times 
in an evening, and the way I dispose of them 
is, I use some for bait for fishing, and more I 
throw to my neighbour’s fowls, and they seem 
to relish them very much, but I am thankful 
that they are now getting scarce. But still I 
continue the operation occasionally yet to look 
after snails, which I find to be far more des¬ 
tructive than worms, so that if "L. 8 .” will 
take the same trouble as I have, he will Boon be 
rid of worms in his garden.—J. H. A. 

-The time to kill worms is at night when 

they are out of their holes in search of food. 
They dislike caustic or astringent substances, 
such as hot slaked lime or soot, and if either 
of these be applied freely at night, many of 
the worms will not recover the infliction. Fresh 
soot is no doubt the most potent, and as rain 
will wash the particles into the holes and the 
soil, the worms are driven elsewhere for food. 
The plan should be carried out some two or 
three nights, and the result will, we think, soon 
prove satisfactory.—D. 

5016. —Nasturtiums on Walls.— There 
is no difficulty in growing the ordinary Nas¬ 
turtium on a wall in any aspect; plant a row 
along the foot of the wall ana place strings for 
them to climb up at intervals of a few inches 
over the wall's face. N. specioeum requires 
different treatment, as it does not like a warm 
situation. I have seen it do well planted on the 
north side of a wall, trained over and allowed 
to hang down on the south side.—E. H. 

5017. —Earwigs on Plants.— Try syring¬ 
ing with Gishurst Compound, 3 oz. to the gal. 
of water. This would make the plants dis¬ 
tasteful and perhaps make the insects look for 
new pastures ; dusting Tobacco powder in behind 
the creepers with the distributor would proba¬ 
bly expedite their departure.—E. H. 

4991.—Rod Spider on Gooseberry 
Trees. —The best antidoto for red spider is 
moisture; and now that rain has fallen liberally, 
accompanied with a cooler atmosphere, pro¬ 
bably the spider will be less hurtful. The 
ground must be poor and light to produce red 
spider so early in the season; give the trees more 
support in the shape of manure; mulch them 
now.—E. H. 

5063.— Repairing India-rubber Hose.—If gutta¬ 
percha be dissolved iu naphtha, and then spread over a 
piece of canvas sultlciently large to enclose the hose 
wbero the split is,’and this is put on so as to securely 
cover the fracture, allowed to become dry, and then 
covered with another coating of the mixture, it should 
make the hose sound. The naphtha does not require 
heating; it will dissolve the gutta-percha naturally. 


5117.—Dividing Double Daisies.—I am told that 
double Daisies should be divided every year. In what 
month should this be done?—E. H. [Alter flowering, 
or in September.] 

6118 — Coleuses Losing tbeir Colour. — 
I bought some beautiful variegated Coleus for my green¬ 
house. I have only had them a week and they are losing 
all their colour. My greenhouse is full of Vines, which 
I thought would be sufficient shade.—A. H. [I'ut the 
Colouses on a shelf near the glass, where the sun can 
shine on them. They are too much Bhaded under the 
Vines.] 

5119—Cinerarias after Flowering.— What Is 
the best treatment for Cinerarias after they have done 
flowering?—A. H. [Throw them away, and grow on 
young plants raised from seed.] 

6120.— Artificial Mann re for Garden Crops.— 
This year my garden has received very little manure 
owing to unavoidable circumstances, and as I have no 
intention of losing any of my seeds or plants I will be 
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glad to know If It will be beneficial to water with arti¬ 
ficial manure, what kind, and the quantity to apply.— 

L. M. D. [A dressing of Clay’s Fertiliser, or some other 
good manure, well worked in with the hoe, will, no 
doubt, be an advantage; or liquid manure, such as house 
slops well diluted, may be applied with every benefit to 
the plants. Do not apply either, however, till the plants 
have well started, and require something to stimulate 
them.] 

5121. —Pruning Yuccas.—My Yucca has suffered 
much by the past winter; one branch looks quite dead. 

Jf I cut it down to where it shoots from the main trunk 
will it shoot again ?—Z. X. [Yes, probably. ] 

5122. —Grafting Hollies.—When is the proper time 
to graft Hollies? and how is it done?--W. C. J\ iThe 
finer kinds of Holly only are usually grafted, the com¬ 
mon one, which is raised from seed, being used as as ock. 
Stocks of two or three years are lifted in the spring or 
autumn, potted singly into 6-in. pots, and plunged out¬ 
side in coal a?hes, tan, Cocoa-nut fibre, sand, or some 
other material, or they sometimes have the benefit of a 
cold frame. In the following spring after potting, 
should they be feund to be sufficiently established, they 
are then taken into gentle heat, placed in beds under 
frames or hand-lights within the house or pit, and as 
soon as they are fairly started they are side grafted. 
After the operation has been performed they must be 
closely shaded for a time.] 

5123. —Chicory* -B. de B. —Chicory is a perennial. 

512 1. — Thinning 1 Peach leaves. — Ia it right to 

take leaves off Peach trees that hang round the fruit 
when no larger than Filbert-nuts with an intention to 
colour them ? if not, what time?—G. LovB. [Not till 
the fruit has swelled to its full size. ] 

5125.—Watercress.—Can one eat wild Watercress 
all through the spring and summer ? Some people say 
that there is a time when it is not fit to eat. Is that the 
case ?—8. M. [If Watercrasses can be got young and ten¬ 
der, they are equally good at all seasons.] 

5126 —Fuchsias and Geraniums for October. 
—Place the Fuchsias you have now in a light airy frame 
or greenhouse, and keep them rather dry for a week or 
so; then cut back the shoots made this year to half their 
length, and when they break again give them a shift 
into a size larger pot, and keep all blooms picked off as 
they appear. About the middle of August the shoots 
may again be pinched back slightly, and afterwards keep 
the blooms picked off till the beginning of September, 
when you may let them come into flower. A warm green¬ 
house will be necessary for them in October and on¬ 
wards. 

6127.—Peas and Beans for October.— E. E .—If 
you sow seeds of the Champion of England Pea at once 
in deep well-manured soil and give plenty < f water dar¬ 
ing dry weather, and also mulch with rotten manure if 
possible, you will have no difficulty in getting Peas fit for 
use during October. The seed should not be sown quite 
so thickly for late crops as for midseason or early ones. 
As regards French Beans, make a sowing at once and 
another in the course of a fortnight. These also would 
be better mulched and kept well watered during very- 
dry weather. 

.>128.—Til inning 1 Seedlings—A. F. IT.—Prick out 
the Dianthuses and Amarantuses in a bed of light rich soil, 
and when they get well established, plant them where 
you wish them to remain. Mignonette will not bear 
transplanting, therefore thin it out and grow it in the 
pots in which the seed was sown. 

5129. —Fire Heat for Grapes.— Pat.— It will be 
unwise to discontinue fire heat until the Grapes are 
ripe, unless very warm weather should set in. Now they 
have began to colour, have a little air on all night and 
keep the temperature up to 66 c or 70V at night with fire 
heat 

5130. —Cucumbers in Greenhouse.—I have a 
lean-to greenhouse 241 It. long, 9J ft. wide, and 7 ft 
high in the middle. 1 wish to grow Cucnmbers exclu¬ 
sively in it this year. What number of plants would it 
accommodate ?—W. C. P. [Nine plants would be ample. 
You can, however, put in double that number if you 
like, and crop each alternate plant as soon as possible, 
letting the others get established before allowing them 
to fruit, cutting away the temporary plants to make way 
for the permanent ones as it becomes necessary ] 

5131. — M. E. B.— From any good tree nursery. It 
would be Invidious of us to name special tradesmen. 

6132. —Cucumbers Failing to Swell their 
Fruit.— Evergreen— Stop the growing shoots at one 
joint past the fruit, and fertilise the blossoms. 

6133. —Cutting Back Cactus.—Would it be injuri¬ 
ous to cut back a large old plant of Night-blooming Cereus 
grand!fiorus? If not injurious, at what time of year it 
should be done. Just now it is full of bloom buds, and 
of course the knife must be restrained.—F. [Cot it back 
after it has done flowering, and just before it makes new 
growth.] 

5134.-Pansies Growing Straggling.— Pansv.— 
Remove a little soil round the plants, and put on a top¬ 
dressing of rotten manure and loam in equal parta, 
adding a little sharp sand. Then peg the shoots down 
cu ae lo the ground ; these will root, and give you 
abundance of young plants. 

5185.—Seedling Pansies.—Ponay. — Prick them 
out into a bed of good garden toll with a little manors 
forked into it. A partially shaded place will be the best 
position for the bed. 

513G.—Puddling Plants.—The soil in my garden is 
very strong. Is it safe to puddle plants when putting 
them out in the heat ? Will not the soil set into a hard 
mass about the roots? Should sand be added ?-X. D. 
[If you have a little lighter soil to puddle the plants in 
with all the better, but if not the ordinary soil will do if 
the plants are planted in the evening ] 

5137.—Transplanting Carrots and Parsnips. 

H .—If carefully done thoy will succeed fairly well. 
We have recently published several articles on the 
subject. 

5139 .—Binding "Gardening."— Mrt. Ingram ... 
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Your volumes can be bound at our office. Address them 
to the publisher. 

5 i®9.—Geraniums not Flowering.—My Gera¬ 
niums are not growing as I should like them to do; none 
of them have started to flower yet. Most of them are 
cuttings from last autumn. They are in 5-in. pots full 
of roots; should they be put into larger pots? They 
are in a bedroom window facing south. — CONSTANT 
Reaper. IGive them a little manure-water occasionally, 
or a pinch of Clay’s Fertiliser or Standen’s Manure.] 

5140.— MoviDg Araucarias —Tommy .—The best 
time would be in September or October. If you do it now 
you will require to take great care that the roots are not 
mutilated, nor exposed to the air very much, and you 
must give a good soaking with water and mulch with 
rotten manure. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— A U communica¬ 
tion* for insertion in the paper, and oil questions and 
answers should be addressed to the EDITOR. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece of paper and on one side of the paper only. 

A neuters to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not find 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore , readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting the>r questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5141— Cabbages Clubbing —For the lasttwoyears 
I have not been able to cut a green of any sort in my 
garden, on account of the clubbing of the roots of them 
after having been planted about a fortnight. The garden 
has been made seven years, and is of a very light gravelly 
soil, but has been well trenched and manured. When I 
first discovered the clubbing I used a compost of soot, lime, 
and mould, and puddled the remainder of my plants in, 
but it was all a failure with me; so in the autumn I gave 
the garden a good dressing of hot litre, and had it dug 
well in, so when planting time came again I made large 
holes first, and then filled them up again with fresh 
mould and a mixture of soot and lime, and planted them 
in that, and now it is a failure. I should be glad of the 
opinions of some of your readers on the subject.— 

J. G. B. 

5142. —Rote Leaves Curling.—Why do Rose 
leaves curl? The trees are perfectly healthy, and have 
no insects, but inside each leaf is moisture like dew.— 

Z. X. 

5143. —Packing Pansies for Exhibition.—will 
any reader kindly Inform me as to the best way of taking 
Pansy blooms by rail to an exhibition at a place, say, 
fifteen miles distant ? Should the blooms be in stands or 
not? Also, which is the best manure water for Pansies ? 
—An Amateur. 

6144 — Black Cluster Vine.— This is always spoken 
of as the best Grape for outdoor culture in England. At 
what point in the north midland, or northern comities 
of England, or, perhaps, south of Scotland, might it be 
supposed to ripen under glass without heat in an ordinary 
season ?— A. K. 

5145 . —Cultivation of Wild Pansies.— Can any 
reader of Gardening inform me whether wild Paniies 
can be improved by cultivation ? and if so, bj what 
method ?-REV. G. B. 

5146. — Cucumbers not Growing.— Can any 
reader give the reason why the fruit of Cucumbers does 
not go on? I have to cut ten fmits off to one that 
grows ; they first turn yellow at the end and then rot, 
and if you break one in two, it is hollow at the end. I 
have seen it attributed, in these columns, to imperfect 
fertilisation, but I think there must be some misunder¬ 
standing about this, for that remedy is with me as bad 
as the disease, for it fills the fruit full of seed, and then 
people won’t buy. Is there no happy medium 
between the two ? The difference between fertilised 
and unfertilised fruit, supposing them both to grow, is 
this: the one is full of very large seed, and the other 
has scarcely any, and, what few there are, very small. — 
W. H., Nottingham. 

5147. —Insects on Roses.— The two worst enemies 
of my Roses are f l) a fat grub, brown on the top and 
lighter undtrneatn, which borrows into the buds, and 
(2) a thin green caterpillar, which fastens leaves 
together with a web, and, when disturbed, wriggles 
quickly from betweeu them, and drops by a thread. 
What are the scientific names of these creatures ? and 
how destroyed ?— E. H. 

5148. —Portugal Laurels Dying.— What is the 
best treatment for Portugal Laurels which have suffered 
much from the severe winter? and where they are 
wanted as a screen, how I can prevent the lower branches 
from getting bare, while the tops alone are green and 
healthy ?-F. C. L. 

5149. —Exhibition Fuchsias.— I should be obliged 
if any reader would name me the best twelve Fuchsias 
suitable for the above purpose. - Young Tort. 

5150. — New Zealand Filmy Fern (Todea superba). 
—I should be glad io know whether this Fern to flourish 
must of necessity be kept under glass. If so, whether 
it is injurious for the fronds to touch the glass. Also 
regarding drainage, should it be kept free from stagnant 
water? aod in summer time, in a closed case, how often 
should it be watered ?—M. S. D. 


5151. —Management of a Glass Fern-case.— 
I have one of these which is tolerably successful, but I 
should be glad of a few practical hints with regard to 
soil, watering, <tc. Of course I know this depends, in a 
measure, on the Ferns, but still a few general instruc¬ 
tions would be useful and interesting.—J. B. W. 

5152. — Hardy Azaleas. — What are the hardiest 
kinds and best colours, and best time and method for 
transplanting ?—S. H. 

5153. -Rhododendrons.-What is the best time 
for transplanting, and precautions to be taken? What 
is the best time and method, Ac., of pruning old tree* 
to bring them to proper shape, and ensure plenty ox 
bloom? Can old trees be safely transplanted ?-S H. 

5154. -Vines Bearing Small Bunches.— I have 
a Vinery containing three Hamburgh and one Sweet¬ 
water Vims. The house is built on the Improved 
principle, slanting almost to the ground on arches, roots 
inside and out, the border outside 5 ft. wide. Vines 
three years old when bought, and have been planted six 
years, are small and poor. Last year I cut *own part 
of the Sweetwater and trained up a young vigorous 
shoot, which is now bearing some fine bunches, 
twice the size of any of the others. The Vine border 
has been manured, and is occasionally drenohed with 
liquid manure coming from house ami stable*. Any 
information on the subject will be thankfully received 
by Anxious Enquirer. 

5155 —81ugs and WIreworms.-Wbat is the best 
remedy for exterminating slugs and wireworms, which 
are very prevalent in my kitchen garden? The soil is 
light and stony.— Kerry Cow. 

5156 -Leucophyta Browni.—will someone tell 
me how to cultivate this plant?—A dam Dunoan. 

5l57.-Azaleas after Blooming.-1 have several 
Azalea plants now out of bloom. Should be glad to 
know how to treat them at the present time.— H. G. 

6158. —Bankaian Rose not Blooming.—I should 
be glad to know what to do with a Banksian Rose tree 
which will not bloom ? It was planted four years ago 
against a south wall, anti has grown into a very fine 
healthy tree, but has never shown any sight of a blossom. 
-M. A. G. 

6159. —Onion Maggot.—Will any reader kindly 
inform me how to prevent or destroy this pest? I have 
a fine bed of Onions, but the maggots are taking them 
fast. I have found a* many as six in an Onion the size 
of a Wheat straw.— Rosebud. 

6180.— Insects on Paris Daisies.— Can any one 
inform me what to do to destroy the creature which han 
at last spread all over my beautiful Paris Dait-ies. which 
are of great size? They are a mass of bloom, but tbc 
foliage is now in a dreadful state, and I fear cutting 
them down will not eradicate it. The insect which haa 
attacked them seems to be the same as that often ob¬ 
served in Hollies; being inside the leaf, no wash will 
reach it, I fear. What produces it ?—Dizzie. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 


TAME PIGEONS. 

Many persons keep pigeons, but very few 
possess whst I should regard as tame pigeons. 

The very great pleasure which I enjoy from 
mine, and, 1 may add, which my friends enjoy, 
makes me wish that .other pigeon-keepers had 
the same kind. 

My pigeons occupy a portion of the loft over 
my stables. As to sorts, I have Tumblers, 
Trumpeters, Fantaila, Pouters, and Jacobins. 
They are quite free to go in and out as they 
like, but of course I superintend their matri¬ 
monial arrangements. I always feed them my¬ 
self twice a-day, and always on the lawn. 

At feeding time a whistle brings them down 
in a flock. Sometimes they will alight on my 
shoulders from their flight, but generally they 
rest for a minute on the ground and then fly 
up. I generally sit on a bench to feed them, 
and they literally cover me wherever there is 
standing room, and often where there is not, 
save on the backs of other pigeons which have 
taken up their position earlier. I have often 
had them three deep in my lap, and frequently 
there are as many as forty around and on me 
as I sit on the bench. 

This has been brought about simply by kind¬ 
ness and a little coaxing. Within the last 
week the wildest of my birds—a very handsome 
prize “ Norwich Cropper”—has taken to come 
on to my lap, and this morning was pecking out 
of the bowl of maize whilst I was stroking him. 
down the back, and though I lifted him onoe 
or twice, he resumed his meal as quietly as 
possible as soon as I put him on to my knee. 

Anybody with a very little patience may get 
his pigeons as tame as mine are, and the 
pleasure he will derive from them will amply 
repay him for a little trouble. 

Oddly enough, my pigeons will fly up to feed 
out of my hand, although I have thrown food 
on the ground for them. When I am stooping 
down for gardening purposes it is no uncommon 
thing for a bird to alight on my back. One 
day last season I came in from shooting, and 
was standing on the lawn giving some direc¬ 
tions to the gardener, having the gun resting 
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horizontally across my left arm. My pets 
thought I had kindly provided a convenient 
perch for them, and six birds sat shoulder to 
shoulder all along the barrel from muzzle to 
breech. In view of the daily slaughter at 
Hnrlingham and elsewhere, this did seem 
like “kissing the rod !” 

J. Edwd. Vaux. 


Fowls Straying.—If my fowls stray on other 
people’s premises, should i be liable for trespass in 
seeking their eggs ?— Anxious Fox. [Of course you 
would ; also for damages done by your fowls 1 
Cockerel with Bad Throat—My Spanish 
cockerel, when it tries to orow, seems as if it cannot, 
but makes a slight noise as if it had something stack 
in its throat. Is there any cure for it ? and what is 
the cure ? It has been so since last March.—J. P. 

Pullets Laying Early.—It may interest some 
readers to know that an Andalusian pallet, hatched 
Jan. 6, and a Minorca pallet, hatched Jan. 10, com* 
menced laying on May 18 and 20 respectively. This 
is the more worthy of notice, as the weather for the 
first month was very severe, and they had no stimu¬ 
lating food whatever.— Poultry Manager. 


THJfl HOUSEHOLD. 

Rhubarb Jam -2J lbs. peeled Rhobarb cut in 
pieces 1 in long. Pat on a large flat dish and 
sprinkle 1 lb of sugar ever; set away in a cool 
place to stand 12 hours; pour off the liquid, there 
should be about a pint; pot this into a preserving- 
pan with l lb. of sugar, a bit of common soda the 
size of a small Nat, and the. seasoning, tied up in 
mnslin, 4 Cloves and 1 in. Cinnamon stick, or 1 oz. 
of whole ginger crashed a little; boil till yoa have 
a thick syrnp covered with large babbles aad you 
find, on robbing it with a spoon on the side of the 
pu, it will grain. Take ont seasoning; pat in 
Rhubarb; boil gently 20 to 30 minutes; bat as the 
time depends npon the shape of the pan, kind of 
sugar, Ac., it is best to take up a little, cool it; if 
thick and clear it is done. It Bbonld be pale green. 
Tie down at once with vegetable parchment. The 
best kind of sugar for the above and all other jams 
is the large grained cTystalised sugar, knowu as 
centrifugal; it is dearer, bnt jam properly made 
with it always keeps, and f lb. will go as far as 1 lb. 
of another kind.— Isabella Th waiter, Teaoher of 
Cookery, Liverpool. 


BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND SHOW. 

June 6 to 10. 

This was considered to be the most extensive 
exhibition ever held by this society, all the de¬ 
partments, especially those devoted to ma¬ 
chinery, being well filled. The horticultural 
department, which concerns us most, was under 
tiie superintendence of the Hon. and Rev. F. T. 
Boscawen, who arranged the exhibits as well as 
it was possible to do so under the circumstances. 
Most of the plants being large and tall, it was 
no easy matter to arrange them effectively on 
high wooden stages, which, we may remark, 
would have been better out of the way. A 
much better result might have been obtained by 
placing the plant on the grass. One of the prin¬ 
cipal features in the show was a bank of Rho¬ 
dodendrons from Messrs. Cripps and Sons, of 
Tunbridge, m ho also exhibited a choice assoi t- 
msnt of cat blooms of Clematis, backed up with 
neat little plants of Japanese Maples. A pood 
display of Orchids was contributed by Sir Wm. 
Marriott, Down House, Blandford, and a large 
collection was expected from Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence, but which had not on Monday evening 
arrived. Dr. C. W. Simmonds, Tunbridge, ex¬ 
hibited a wonderful plant of the white Paris 
Daisy, grown in the form of a dwarf standard. 
The head was quite 5 ft. across, and a mass of 
blossoms. Among other plants most worthy of 
notice was a neat specimen of the beautiful old 
Vinca aloa, now seldom seen in an exhibition 
tent. A bank of Mr. Laing’s Begonias attracted 
much attention on account of the immense size 
and the brilliant colour of their blossoms, and 
the massive Palms and other fine-leaved plants 
were amazing to many unaccustomed to liowei 
shows. 

The first exhibition of Asparagus, 
instituted by the editor of this paper, took place 
on this occasion. It was somewhat more limited 
than was desirable, bnt withal interesting, in 
showing that excellent Asparagus might be 
grown in various soils in this country ; by that 
we mean, Asparagus that would be as saleable 
in our markets as the best foreign produce. 
Although the quantity shown was not large, (he 
quality generally was good. There was some 


irregularity in the railway arrangements which 
prevented some of the exhibits from arriving in 
time for the judging, or, as far as we can learn, 
from arriving in the show yard on the first day 
at all. 

There was in all sufficient proof that on various 
soils and in various districts of the country 
Asparagus may be grown which will compete 
with the best foreign produce. We trust, 
encouraged by the success of the present year, 
good gardeners and market gardeners in all parts 
of the country will compete, and that these com¬ 
petitions, which will be contiuued from year to 
year, will attain their object, and prove that we 
in England may be independent of foreign sources 
for this vegetable during the season of its per¬ 
fection in this country. 

The competition, as has been stated, was not 
so great as might have been expected, but most 
of that which was shown was remarkably well 
grown. Mr. Harwood, of Colchester, well won 
the five-guinea prize for the best 300 heads in the 
class open to the United Kingdom, and Mr. C. 
Philpot, market gardener, Feldland, Sandwich, 
showed two very creditable bundles, in the class 
for 200 heads grown by market gardeners in 
Kent. The first prize of three guineas was 
awarded. In the class open to gentlemen’s 
gardeners for the beet bundle of 60 heads, Mr. 
Haycock, gardener to Roger Leigh, Esq., Bar¬ 
ham Court, Maidstone, took the first prize ot £4 
with remarkably even, clean, and well-grown 
samples. Mr. Dickson, gardener to Captain 
Taylor, Hastings, was second with bright useful 
samples, and Mr. Allen, gardener to Lord 
Sufheld, Gunton Park, was third with a bundle 
of large well-grown Asparagus, which would 
have been a good second, only that it had been 
saturated with water, which had caused the 
heads to open and made them so soft that they 
got much damaged in packing. The fourth prize 
was awarded to W. Spottiswoode, Esq., Coombe 
Banks, Sevenoaks, fora bundle of good ordinary 
Asparagus. Mr. James Stewart, Langford Park, 
showed a bundle of heads which were blanched 
quite white, and from which some twenty really 
perfect specimens could have been selected ; but 
the rest were so deformed and uneven that the 
bundle could not as a whole be placed before the 
bundle of fresh though ordinary Asparagus just 
alluded to. 


FLOWER SHOW AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

June 3 to 7. 

The annual great summer show, held at Sonth 
Kensington, was of the usual extensive character, 
and was even larger than corresponding shows 
of late years, on account of the special imple¬ 
ment exhibition. As regards quality, the plants 
were scarcely up to the average of recent years, 
and the absence of several habitual exhibitors 
was conspicuous, a circumstance probably 
attributable to the length of time (5 days) 
during which the exhibition remained open. 
There certainly would have been a more 
extensive display of Orchids, and of higher 
quality than those shown, had not the show 
been of such long duration. As regards mis¬ 
cellaneous groups, the only really fine one was 
that exhibited by the General Horticultural 
Company. This occupied a prominent position 
at the north end of the tent, and the arrange¬ 
ment was of the usual effective character, the 
whole of the subjects being made to blend and 
harmonise well with each other. There was no 
lack of colour in the large tent, too much, in 
fact, and the effect would have been finer had 
there been more greenery. The competitive 
classes were on the whole well represented, 
though, as we have just remarked, not so fully 
as usual. 

The following is a list of awards 

12 Stove or Greenhouse Plants.—1, T. Jackson A Son, 
Kingston; 2, Mr. K. Tudgey, gr. to J. Williams, Ksq., 
Henwick Grange. Worcester; 3, B. Peed A Son, Norbury 
Nurseries, Lower Streatham. 

8 Stove or Greenhouse Plants.—1, B. Peed <fc Son ; 2, 
T. Jackson <ft Son; 3, J. Peed A Sons, Roupell Park 
Nurseries, S.W. 

8 Stove or Greenhouse Plants.—1, Mr. J. Child, gr. to 
Mrs. Torr, Garbrand Hall, Ewell; 2, Mr. E. Tudgey; 8, 
Mr. J. Weston, gr. to D. Martinesu, Esq., Clapham Park. 

15 Orchids (open). —1, Mr. James, Castle Nursery, 
Lower Norwood; 2, Mr. J. Douglas, gr. to F. Whit bourn, 
Esq., Loxford Hall, Ilford. 

10 Orchids (amateurs).—1, Mr. J. Child; 2. Mr. C. J. 
Salter, gr. to J. Southgate, Esq., Selborne, Streatham; 
3, Mr. J. Douglas. 

10 Orchids (nurserymen). — 1, Mr. Williams, Upper 
Holloway; 2, Mr. James; 3, T. Jackson A Son. I 


12 New Plants, sent out In 1880—1881 (open).—1. Mr. 
W. Bull, Chelsea. 

12 New Plants not in commerce (open).—1, Mr. W. 
Bull. 

8 Greenhouse Azaleas (nurserymen).—1, T. Jackson & 
Son ; 2, Mr. Turner, Slough ; 3, B. Peed A Son. 

8 Greenhouse Azaleas (amateurs).—1, Mr. J. Child; 2. 
Mr. A. Ratty, gr. to R. Thornton, Esq., Sydenham Hill; 
3, Mr. G. Wheeler, gr. to Lady Goldstnid, Regent’s Park. 

15 Greenhouse Azaleas, in 12-In. pots (open).—1, T. 
Jackson A Son ; 2, Mr. Turner ; 3. Mr. Ratty. 

8 Ericas (open)—], T. Jackson A Son ; 2, Mr. Tudgey; 
3, B. Peed A Son. 

8 Fine-foliaged Plants (amateurs)-1, Mr. Rann, gr. to 
J. Warren, Esq., Crawley; 2, Mr. T. N. Penfold, gr. to 
Rev. Canon Bridges, Croydon; 3, Mr. Tudgey. 

100 fln«-foliaged Plants (open) —l, Messrs. Hooper A 
Co., Covent Garden. 

Group of 100 Miscellaneous Plants, In bloom (open) - 

I, B. Peed <fc 8on; 2, T. Jackson A Son ; 8, W. Cutbush 
A Son, Highgate. 

Group of loo Miscellaneous Plants arranged for effect 
—1. Mr. J. Aldoos, South Kensington; 2, J. Peed A Sons; 
3, J. Laing <fe Co , Forest Hill. 

9 Show Pelargoniums—1, Mr. J. Wiggins, gr. to H. 
Little, Esq., Uxbridge ; 2, Mr. C. Turner; 8, Mr. W. 
Griffin, gr. to J. Willcocks, Esq., Forest HilL 

^9 Fancy Pelargoniums(opeu)-1, Mr. J. Wiggins; 3, Mr. 

80 Gloxinias (open)-1, Mr. S. Lyon, gr. to 81r K. H. 
Scott, Bt., Sunbridge Park, Kent: 2, Mr. W. Griffin. 

80 Tufterniu Begonia*, 20 varieties (open)—1, J. L ain g 
A Co. ; 2, Mr. H. Coppin, Croydon. 

6 8tove or Greenhouse Ferns (amateurs)-1. Mr. C. 
Rann ; 2, Mr. J. Child; 3, Mr. J. Douglas. 

6 Stove or Greenhouse Ferns (nurserymen)—1, Mr. B. 
S. Williams. 

20 Roses, in pots—1, Paul A Son, Cheshunt. 

9 Rosea, In pots (nurserymen)—1, Paul A Bon. 

6 Roses, In pots (amateurs)-3, Mr. J. Tranter, Henley- 
on-Thames. 

20 Rhododendrons—1, H. Lane A Son, Great ’ Berk* 
hampstead ; 2, Paul A Son. 

30 Hardy Plants, In pots (open)-l, Mr. J. Douglas. 

15 Hollies-l, W. Cutbush A Son. 

Group of Hardy FI jwers, cut blooms (open) —1. Hooper 
A Co., Covent Garden. 

00 Blooms of Fancy Pansies (open)—1, J. Cocker A Sons, 
Aberdeen; 3, Mr. J. Lawrence, gr. to Mr. O. Knox, 
Caversham. 

2 Pine apples (open)-l, Mr. D Wilson, Castle Hill. 
South Mol ton ; 2, Mr. J. Child; 3, Mr. J. Roberta 
Gunner*bury Bark. 

1 Pine-apple “Queen’’(open)-1, Mr. J. Roberts; 2, 
Mr. G. Sage, Ashridge, Great Berkhampstead; 3, Mr. J. 
Child. 

1 Pine-apple “ Smooth Cayenne ’’(open)—1, Mr.G. Sage. 

1 Pine-apple, any other variety (open)-l, Mr. G. T. 
Mile*, gr. to Lord Carington, Wycombe Abbey; 2, Mr. 
W. Bates, gardener to J. E. Meek, Esq., Twickenham; 
3, Mr. J. C. Muadell, Moor Park, Klckmansworth. 

3 Bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes (open) -1, Mr. 

J. Louden, gr. to T. Barnes, Esq.. Chirk ; 2, Mr. W. Fyfe, 
8T. to W. W. F. Dick, Km., Thames Ditton; 3, Mr. R. 
Phillips, gr. to Captain Jackson, Gravesend. 

8 Bunches of Black Grapes, any other variety—1, Mr. 
W. Bolton, gr. to W. Spottiswoode, Esq., Seveuoaks; 2, 
Mr. Holliday. 

3 Bunches of Muscat of Alexandria 'Grapes—1, Mr. 
Louden, gr. to H. Barry, Esq., Winchmore Hill; 3, Mr. 
J. Maher, gr. to C. Allhusen, E«q., Slough. 

3 Bunches of White Grapes, any other variety—1, Mr 
W. Mowbray, gr. to the Earl of Lev*n and MelviDe, 
Slough, 2, Mr. G. Aslett, gr. toC. Butler, Esq., Hatfield ; 
3, Mr. Bolton. 

6 Peaches, any one kind—1, Mr. Crump, gr. to the 
Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim; 2, Mr. W. Hinds, 
Canford, Dorset; 3. Mr. T. Lockie, gr. to Lord O. Fitz¬ 
gerald, Windsor. 

0 Nectarines, any one kind—1, Mr. Holliday; 2, Mr. 

J. Nash. gr. to Dr. Fuller, NewShoreham. 

2 Dishes Cherries—1, Mr. Miles; 2, Mr. J. Bead. 
Mount Moat, Mill Hill. 

1 Dish Cherries—1, Mr. Miles; 2, Mr. J. Austin, Ash¬ 
ton Court, Bristol. 

2 Dishes Strawberries-1, Mr. Norman; 2, Mr. 0. 
Goldsmith, gr. to P. C. Hardwick, Esq , Tunbridge; 8, 
Mr. J. Worthing, gr. to A. Mots, Esq., Chad well 
Heath. 

1 Dish Strawberries—1, Mr. Bolton; 2, Mr. W.Bates, 
gr. to J. E. Meek. Esq., Twickenham ; 3, Mr. Norman. 

1 Melon— 1, Mr. Miles ; 2, Mr. Lockie; 3, Mr. Gold¬ 
smith. 

1 Dish Tomatoes—1, Mr. R. Phillips; 2, Mr. W. 
Bones, gr. to D. Macintosh, Esq., Romford; 8, Mr. 
Austin. 

Collection of Vegetables, 10 kinds-1, Mr. Austin; 2, 
Mr. Miles; 3, Mr. Ward. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Prizes offered by Mr. W. Bull. 

12 New Plants, introduced and sent ont for the first 
time since the commencement of 1873, by Mr. W. Boll¬ 
ix Mr^ Penfold; 2, W. Selway, Knight's Hayes Court, 

Prizes offered to those not having won any of Mr. W. 
Bull's SiLver Cups. 

12 New Plants, introduced and sent out for the first 
time since the commencement of 1878, by Mr. W. Bull — 

1, F. Yates, Esq., Higher Feniscowies, Blackburn. 

Prizes offered by Messrs. Sutton A Sons. 

4 Dishes of Peas, distinct, V peck of each, to include 
two of Messrs. Sutton’s varieties-1, Mr. Ward; 2, 
Mr. W. Chetrleburgh, Norwich. 

2 kinds of Melons, Messrs. Sutton’s varieties, one brace 

of each, and 2 kinds of Cucumbers, one brace of each - 
1, Mr. Lockie; 2, H. A. Mann, St. Vincent’s, 

Grantham; 8, Mr. Goldsmith; 4, J. Atkins. Ksq., 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage; 5, C. Howe, Beuham 
Park, Newbury. 

Ptizes offered by Messrs. James Boyd A Sens, Paisley and 
London. 

Collection of Fruit, 6 distinct kinds -1, Mr. J. Fry, 
gr. to L. J. Baker, Esq, Pinner. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


(Junk 18 1881. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

J WALLACE. F.R.H.8., is now sending 

• out thou splendid Fuchsias, Miss Lime Vidler and Tram* 
peter, poet tree, 2s. fid. each. See all gardening pavers. New Chry¬ 
santhemum, Angelina, a splendid exhibition variety; colour, a bright 
golden amber, shaded cinnamon: two first-class uertltlrati-s; 2s. fid. 
each. New Coleus, Boutcrl. the King of Coleus, the most bril- 
llantyet introduced ; first-class certincate Royal Horticultural 
Society s Is. fid. each. Wallace’s Dwarf Ageratum, a perpetual 
bloomer, invaluable for cut flowers, 4s. eer doaen. New Trades- 
cantia quadncolor, lovely for not* or baskets, Bd. each. fit. per 
doaen. Twelve choice Geraniums for pot culture. Os., post free, 
cash with order—Pellatt Rood. East Dulwich. K- 


Bedding Plante. 

J WALLACE’S grand strain of spotted Mimu- 

i lus. 3a. doaen. New Doable Troprrolntu nan am Hermlne 
Grasthoff, fid. each, 4s. doaen. Tropmolum Hall of fire,2s doaen. 
Geraniums—Vesuvius. 2s. doaen; Happy Thought, 2s. (Id.; Distinc¬ 
tion, 8a.; Bronse. 4s. per doaen. C&pc-acrnted Pelargoniums. 3a. 
doaen ; Lobelia, Verbenas,and Harriaon’a Husk, Is. dosen: Agera¬ 
tum , Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias, Is. bd. per doaon. 
AbutUons, 4s. dosen. Mcaembryanthcmum varlegatnm, It dozen, 
fit. 100. Dahlias all the best. 8s. per dosen, 20s per 100. Bluebeard 
Lobelia, 2t. per d^zen. Golden Pyrcthrum 2s. 100. All the above 
sent peat free ; cash with order.—Pellatt R^ad, East Dulwich. H.B. 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

H J. HARDY, F.R.H.S., offers fine, strong 

s and healthy autumn-struck plants of (he following :— 

GERANIUMS, Vesuvius and other best scarlets 

VJT from single pots, 2s. oer dosen: from stores, 12s. per 100 
Master ChrUtine and Madame Vaucher from tingle pots, 2s. fid.; 
I fis. per 100. New Life, C. P. Goin and May Queen, 8s. per dos„ 
Slagle pnts. 

T OBELIAS, Emperor William, brilliant blue, 

1 I proved to be the best dwarf for borders, from single pots, lot. 

B 100: from stores fit per 100. 

AHLIAS, fine show-named varieties in single 

pots, 4s. fis. per doseu 

A reduction made for quantities. Terms cash. Package free 
Extra plant* foe carriage. 

QTOUR VALLEY SEED GROUNDS, Bures, 

10 Suffolk. Catalogue post frefe. 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS FOR BEDDINGOR 

1 EXHIBITION —Many thousand* of strong plant* on Kale at 
low prices, our selection. Catalogue with list of torts post free 
t. d. • d. 

Bedding Panties, named sorts per dot.. 2 0 tier 100.. 12 0 

„ Violas ,, ..2 0 .. .. 12 0 

„ Pansies and Violas without names IS.. .. HO 

Fine «how Pansies, all named. 8 0 .. .. 20 o 

„ Fhncy .. 8 6.. .. 38 0 

W. CLIBRAN ft HON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham 


Primulas ! Primulas 1 Primulas 1 

Twelfth year of distribution. 

TXTILLIAMS’ Superb Strain, la. 6d. per dozen, 

Tv 10s. per 100. CINERARIA'*, same price. Package and 
Carriage free. The above are quite equal to thoae I have sent 
out In previous years. Cash with order. 

JOHN STEVENS. The Nurseries. Coventry._ 


The very choicest Seeds, full sowings, in Six¬ 
penny Packets, through post for stamps. 
TffEW CORBEILLE EMPEROR STOCK, 

JLl Twickenham purple Queen Stock, New Canary yellow Wall¬ 
flower-leaved Biennial Stock (excellent market plant for pots). 
Prise German Wallflower. Auricula alpina (extra fine), Emperor 
William , blue Pansy. Polyanthus Floors Castle and Dean's fancy 
new Cape Marigold (Meteor), the now double May Weed, French 
Dwarf Marigold (exquisite strain), new double-flowering Silver 
Yarrow, Aqullegla jucunda. Myoaotls alpestrls compacts (blue, 
white, and rote mixed), new dwarf Alpine Poppy tsingle dwarf 
perennials of great beauty), Wallflower (Golden Tom Thumb and 
Early Dwarf Dresden), Yucca florlosa, angustifolia. and fllamen 
toea, Oravillia robusta, Viola (best bedding sorts In mixture. 

• Collection jf 12 varieties of Choice Hardy Perennials (seeds), 9s 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND’S 
OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK, 
far The Paris Exhibition Prise Pansy, Is. fid., 2s. fid., and 5s. 
per packet. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove. 

JL Greenhouse, and Hardy species. Intending purchasers of 
Ferns before buying elsewhere should send for our Special List of 
Cheap Ferae. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE. MANCHESTER 


OPECLAL OFFER of CHOICE PLANTS. - 

10 Fuchsias, 12 best exhibition varieties, Is. fid.; 100 for 12s. 

„ 12 new varleUes for 2s. 64.; 100,20s. 

Coleus, 12 new varieties, 2*.fid.} 100,20a. 

., 18 Ss. fid. 

Ageratum. 12 dwarf, for Is. 3d.; 100,SB. 

Ireslne, 12 for Is. 2d. -. 100,0s. 

Verbenas, 12 in 4 varieties, Is. 2d.; 100, Ms. 

,, 12 in 8 „ Is. 4d. s 1U0,18s. 

OhryMnthemams, 12 In 12 varieties, 2s. 

„ loom so „ i2s. 

Strove Geraniums, Marshal MacMahon, 12, 2s. fld. s 100, IBs. 

„ „ Beauty of Calderdale, 12for 2s. fld., 100,18s. 

Bijou „ 12 for 2s.; 100.12s. 

Double „ 12 new vnrletice. 2a. fid,; 100,20s. 

Bedding 12 for Is. 9d.; 100,10s. 

Choice ,. 12 for 2k., 100,12s. 

Heliotrope, 12 for Is. fld.; 100,8s. 

Cuttings of all the above half price, post free. Cash with all 

T. FLETCHER ft SON, Florists, fto.. New Square, Chesterfield. 


Ferns t Ferns! I Beautiful Ferns 11! 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

A PACKET, containing 20 of these most beautiful plants, many 
varieties, named, suitable for window gardening table decoration, 
ftc., together with full printed cultural directions and particulars 
of soil In which to grow them, and ample instructions lor making 
rockeriea and Wardian and other Fern cases. Price la. 3d., free ; 
100 assorted roots. larger growth. 5s. fld., not to Include carriage. 
MNOLISH MAIDEN-HAIR FEKNH (Aaplenlum Adlantum ni¬ 
grum), 9d. per dot., free.—J. SEWARD, Barnstaple. 


Moss Roses in Pots for Planting Out now. 
ONE DOZEN distinct varieties for 16s., including 

Vs Little Gem, the beautiful new miniature variety-. While 
Bath; Crested; Soupert et Notting, tha largest and sweetest of all 
Moss Roves, ftc.. ftc.. bssket and packing tree for cash with order; 
2 dosen. 3Cs. List of Roses In pot* and Clematis, post free —GEO. 
COOLING ft SON. The Nurseries Bath. 


Choice 

SUMMER 


THE LAWSON SEED and 

± NURSBRY COMPANY (Limited). 
Edinburgh, aro booking orders for the leading 


PI OWERS Bedding-out Plants, vis., Verbenas, Gera- 
l-LUfttHg niuma Calceolarias, ftc., for present delivery. 


flHQICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins' strain, 

U Jd. per packet. Auricula, Begonia, Carnation, Petunia, Pink, 
Pico tee, fld. per packet. 

Heventh Year of Distribution. 

•"TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted). 

A 18 seeds, la.; 7 seeds, fld., post free. The seed has been col¬ 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. 

MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., post free. 

JJLL —Testimonial.— “ Mrs. Morris received tha Malden-halr Feral 
this morning and was very pleased with them. She encloses 2s. In 
■tamps for four to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses.—Heath- 
dr Id, Mund 7 .Cardiff.”-It. W. BEBDELL, The Nurseries Walllng- 
ton. Surrey. 

piNERARTA, Covent Garden, per packet, 

2e.od ana li. fid., or ICO seeds.6d 

QALCEOLARIA, Prize Strain, per packet, Is., 
PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA-Same 

A strain as I sent out last season, per packet, 2s. fld. and Is fid., 
or 2ft seeds, fid., poet free.—K. W. BKEDBLL. The Nurseries, 'Wel¬ 
lington, Surrey. 

STRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.- 

O GRAND NEW COLEUS. First set, post free, 8».6d. Second act, 
pv*et free, 2*. tid. 

Artillery Plants - - ... each 0 fi 

Cyclamen. Wiggins’ Prize Strain ... per doz. 1 • 

Sensitive Plant, .... each 0 8 

K. W. BEEDELL. The Nnrsertes. Wellington, Snrrev. 


pOLEUS.—Having a Select Collection of the 

\J best and most distinct of the German, Australian, Bull s, 
Carter's, and Connell's, we are able to offer them In good plants at 
a price that will enable everyone to secure these lovely plant*, 
withoutwhlch no collection Is perfect; DO varieties, post free, 10s. fid.; 
12 ditto, 3s.; Dahlias, 12 of the very best, 3s. fid.; 12 grand new 
double Petunias, fringed, striped, ftc., (is.; 12 double Geraniums, 
picked from a large collection as best in habit, quantity and 
quality of bloom, fts. 6d.; 12 very distinct Zonals, including Dr. 
Denny, nearest blue: Guinea, nearest yellow : H. Jacoby, 
deepest crimson, fls. ; 12 Lobelia “ What’s that 7” bright rosy- 
purple, a new colour, very effective, 2s. 2d.; Geranium La 
Prance, cross between Zonal and Ivy-leaf, first-class certificate, 
as being the most novel and distinct thing In commerce, a 
decided acquisition, Is. 2d. each; Lant«naa. 8 shades of colour 
on 1 bloom.fi varieties, Is. 2d.; 12 Cannell’s prise Mlmulns. 
the best yet raised, 2s. : Ten-week Stocks, l'blox Drummond! 
vrandlflora, French Marigold, and Everlastings.3 dosen. Is. 3d.’; 
12 seedling Hollyhocks, saved from grand varieties, 2s. fid.; 
New Colens, The Qneen (Cannell’s), Is. each; New Coleu*, Mr. 
Baxter . ling). Is. 2d. each ; Diantbus Bastern Queen and Crimson 
hello, the prettiest In cultivation. 0 of etch for Is. Id.; beautiful 
double Zinnias, 34 for la 2d. With all orders of 10*. a plant of 
new Fuchsia MU* LIsxle Vldlerfsee other advertisement) wUl be 
put in gratia P.U.O. payable Loam pit Vale. Post free. Cash 
with oraer.—Messrs. JONES ft NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewis¬ 
ham, Kent. 


Notice. 

KTEW FUCHSIAS, MISS LIZZIE VIDLER 

JLl and TRUMPETER. Reduction In price.—Tbe opinions of all 
the Horticultural Press prove that these lovely varieties aro the 
best that have yet been raised, being (as Fuchsias) all that could 
be desired, for they combine freedom of growth with good habit, 
producing abundance of bloom of an entirely new colour. 
Owing to their being such splendid plant makers, we are able to 
offer them in good plants at a price that will enable every lover 
of really good Fuchsias to secure these splendid varieties at once. 
Is. 0d.. 2s. 6d., and 3s. fid. each ; 15s., 34i., and32s. per doz. Testi¬ 
monials free. Cash with order.—J0NE8 ft NORTH. Hope Nuraery, 
Lewisham. Kenr__ 

" NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1881. 
TNTERE,STING, USEFUL, and VALUABLE 

A to all possessing either a Garden, Greenhouse, Htova, ftc., ftc 
Prices and plants need only to be compared with those of other 
firms to prove that in no Instance can buyers who study price and 
quality bo supplied more advantageously than by ourselves. 

The Collections are all of the finest sort*, and as varied In colours 
as possible; line for exhibition or home decoration and as certain 
to bo satisfactory to purchasers as collections can be. All arc our 
■election. 


Per do*.—a. d. 
Abutllons, in variety - - 3 C 

Achimencs, In variety - 8 l 
Ageratum*. small plants, 
per 100. Ss. - ■ 1 ( 

Ageratum*, in pots, per 
100, 13s. - - - - 2 ( 

Antirrhinums - • 8 < 

Begonias, Ornamental - 4 t 

Caladlums - 9 ( 

Calceolaria Golden Gem* 

(not in pots i. par 100, fts. 1 C 
Chrysanthemums in great 
variety, per 100,15s. - 8 ( 

Coleus.2 ( 

Dactyl is eiegantlsslma, per 
100 6s. - - - • 1 < 

Dahlias, per 100,20a. - - 8 I 

Kpiphyllum- - - - 9 ( 

Ferns, Butve and Green¬ 
house - - - -91 

Fuchsias, per 100, 15a.. 

Gardenia florid a - 
Greenhouse Plants - 
Geranium, Double - 
Omniums for Bedding - 
Geraniums for Pot Culture 
8s. to 


- a o 

• 60 

- 9 0 


Perdos.—s. 

Gloxinias - -fis. and 
Haruy Climbing Plants, in 
great variety - fit. to 
Hullyhocks, Seedling! 
Helianthemunia • 

Herbaceous Plants, per 100, 

•A>s.. 

Heliotropes - 

Ireslne Lindenl, per 100, 

10s. - - 

Lan tanas 

Lobelias, small, per 100,4s. 
Lobelias, In pots - 
Mcsembrymnthemum, fol. 

var.. per 100, 10s - - 2 0 

Mimuius. In variety - - 8 0 

Phloxes, per 100 25a - - 8 6 

PotenUUas. Doub'e - -60 

Rock Plants, per 100,15a. >30 
Salvias - - - -90 

Saxifrages ... 80 

Sodums - 8 0 

Stove Plants - fit. to 8 0 

Tropscolums - - >80 

Violas (Immense stock of 
best sorts), per 100,8s. to 

12«. ....so 


a fi 


- 2 6 


• 2 fi 


Cuttings of any of the abort rarirties of the mft-icoodtd plant* at half 
abort prices; our selection. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

THE OLDFIELD NURSERIES, ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE 


Special Offer. 

PHOICE BEDDING PLANTS.-Geraniums 

\J Mrs. Pollock, 8s.; Crystal palace Gem. Miss Kingsbury, Vesu¬ 
vius, Model, ftc., 2s. per dot. CALCEOLARIA Golden Gem, 2s. 
per dos. Ageratum, Lobelia, and Petunia, la. 8d. per doz. 
PANHIB8, choice named varieties, 6 Show or Fancy for Is. 6d. 
CUTTINGS of any of the above half-price. Collection of Bedding 
Plants, my own selection, 25 doz.. £1 Is.: 12 doz.,10s. fid.; 9 dos., 
5s. fid., by rail or post free.—J. ROWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, 
Norwich. 

"DIMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, OR 

XV NATURAL AIR PURIFIER. — A fragrant powder producing 
by simple alow evaporation In dwellings or places of public resort 
the balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the Pine and 
Eucalyptus forests. It Is the most effective and only agreeable dla 
lnfectant. Price Is. -, by post for 15 stamps.—Evan** Rimmsl, 
Perfumer.98. Strand. 138,Regent Street» and 34. Cornhitl. London 


K EEL’S NEW LOW-PRICED BLIGHT DE- 

stroybr.—N o more Tobacco smoke. A clear fluid non¬ 
in jurious, applied easily and agreeably; very suitable for ladies — 
Pamphlet gratis by poet, free on application to Mr. HAWES, 
Walcot Parade, Bath. Please write for one; highly Interesting 
3d. per gallon._ 


injurious 


J.—CUR 

n disperse* the 
dull days resists heat 


1881. 


| Catalogues may be had on application. 


and water throughout the season, prevents disease expels Insects, 
and gives vigorous health azd beauty to plants flowers, and fruits. 
21b.. la. 9d .; 4 lb.. 3s. 9d., with directions and prompt attention. 
I Terms cash.—CURTIS ft SON, 58, Holloway Roaa, London, N. Bole 
I manufacturers. 



BOUQUET DAHLIAS.—All who love Cut 

J J Flower* should grow two or three varieties of these. Tn*-y 


for the drawing-room, vase or bouquets; four varleUes for as. ; 
also four large flowering varieties for 2s., poet free. Single 
var I-ties, la. each. 

HOLEUS.—My Collection of these is seknow- 

U lodged to contain the brightest and beat coloured varistiea in 
cultivation -, six of tbe beat for Is. 3d., post free. 

70NAL GERANIUMS, Double and Single ; 

LA the best varieties only.—Six splendid sammer-flowerlng vuie- 
tiea free for 3s. Six splendid winter flowering varieties free for 3e* 
SJx newest and choicest varieties for exhibition for 5a. Ail free. 

F UCHSIAS.—Beautiful free-flowering varieties 

for decorative purposes, strong and well-rooted, six varieties 
free for la. fid. Hix splendid exhibition varieties for 3a fseksia 
procumbent, very nice basket plant, hears fruit, fid. each. The 
baby Fuchsia microphylla.fid. each. Splendent. beautiful wlntoa*- 
bloomlng variety, la. each. C trail in*, hardy garden variety, 44. 
each. 


Begonia fnchtloldca, each,fid. 

ternperflorees, each, Is. 
Show Pelargoniums. 4 for 2s. 
Scented leaf Oer*niuma, named, 
4 for 2s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 3 for Is. 

., ,, yellow, 3 lor la. 

Chrysanthemums, • for Is. fid. 


Scarlet Musk, 3 for la. 

Petnnln Crimson King,'double, 

3 for Is. 

French Lavender, 3 for Is. 

Phlox, horbaceona, 4 for la. 9d. 
Primulas, per dosen it. 
Ctserarias. per doaen, 2s. 

Lobelia fulgent, each, Is. 


TTNROOTED CUTTINGS. —Having many en- 

U qulriea for these, 1 now beg to say I can supply the following 
in strong cuttings at following rates:—Geraniums, double sod 
single varieties of the beat strains, correctly named, fi varieties for 
is. ed.; also fi newer varieties for ?s. Fuchsias, fi varieties, 2 cut¬ 
ting* of each, for is. fid Coleus, the highest ana brightest in cul¬ 
tivation, A varieties, ? cutting* «f each, for la 8d. Also the follow¬ 
ing : Hcdum alxoidenm, 4 for is.; Begonia fnchsioides, 6 for Is. ; 
B. semperflorent. 8 for la s Artillery Plant, Is. per doz.; Scarlet 
Musk. 4 for Is.; Paris Daisies, 0 for Is. ; Pansies, 1*. per dos.; 
Heliotropes, la per dos., Petunia, Crimson King. It. Gj. per dos. ; 
show Pelargoniums, 4 vaxs. for Is.; 8cented-!caf Geraniums, 4 van 
for 1*. 


JOHN G-REENs 
THORPE, NORWICH. 


fi. REENHOUSES, Half-price.-20ft, span-i 

VJT or lean-to, £8; 10 ft , £4. Cmiscrvatory, £7. Tenant's Fix 

tures; no orlckwork required. Drawings id.- . 

Valiey Street, Windhlli, Shipley. 


roof 

Fix 

SMITH and CO., 


HR KEN’S 26-in. LAWN MOWER, little used, 

V jl a t a bargain.—H.^A. SMITH, ti. Market Place, v t. Albm*. 

fi. ARDEN ER.— Wanted, steady Man and Wife; 

Vjl man to manage a small garden, wife to assist with bundrjr 

work —Apply, F T. WO.. . 

I-ondon. 


WOOD, 111, Devonshire Street, Mile End. 


UHANTED, Situation as under Under Gardener; 

TV two wars and eight months' good ; character from Lord 
Kendlesham’s service.—G. EMITH, Hiono House, Aidringham. 
state requirement*. 

Garden Requisites. 

fiOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, freah and 

U pure, 4 bushels, Is.; 120 for 20s.; truck, 2Sa. REST BROW* 
FIBROUS PEAT, •*. pm sack; 5 for 22a. fld. BLACK FIBROUS 
PRAT, 4s. fld. per sack: 5 for 20*. Backs 4d. each. OO ABBE SILVER 
BAND. Is. fld. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and 
Peat Mould. Is. per bushel. MANURES of all kinds, fresh BPRAO- 
NUM, OARDEN STICKS and LAHEUI, RUSSIA MATS, dhe. 
TOBACCO CLOTH and PAPER, as used by the leading nurseryman 
and acknowledged to be the best in tbe market—Cloth, fld. pur lb., 
Bpeeialltd Paper, imported solely hy ae, Is. per lb., 28 Id. 28a. i 
2nd quality paper yd. per lb. Write for Price list.—W. HERBERT 
ftOo.. Horticultural Atom. 18, Mew Brood fttrees, London. B.O. 
(tuning by Sow's, Fishmonger). 


Roll Tobacco Paper, Cloth , & Fibre, for 
Fumigating . The best and Strongest 

it is possible to obtain. 0 lb., 4«. fid.; 28 lb., 20s. Good strong 
Tobacco Paper and Cloth fllb., 8s. fld : 28 lb.. 15a. Carriage paid 
to London or any Railway Station In Kant. All our articles con¬ 
tain the pure Essence of Tobacco only. Used in the Royal Nur¬ 
series, the gardens of the Nobility, and by the leading men oC 
the profession, ftc. Manufacturers — DARLINGTON BUOS.. 
Frederick Street, Chatham. P O.O. and Cheques—D asuvotojz 
Beos., Chatham. Old Tobacco Rope (very strong) forFumiaailaff. 
ftc., 6fi ib.. 12s. fid.; 1 cwt.. 22s. 


To he obtained of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE.-Made upon 

X the principle of tbe new Fire Hose used by Cap«. Shaw, C B., 
Chief Oflicer of the London Fire Brigade. 1 here are 12 reasona 
why it is better than any rubber or fabric hose, and not the lees* 
important ones are—1st. it I* much cheaper; and it ia by far more 
durable.—MERRYWEATHER ft HONS. Manufacturers, 05, Long 
Acre. London. Works—Greenwich. Sample tree. • 


Labels! Labels 11 Labels 11! 
HARDEN LABELS that cannot possibly be 

Vjl effaced or washed out by any meant whatever written on 
strong glass with acid. Will be as legible 20 years brace as whoa 
first written. Price, perforated tor suing or wire, names neatly 
written, Is. fid. per dozen; plain, for inserting In the soil, Is. per 
doaen. Send In your lists end write plainly.—WM. PICKARD, 
120, Albert Road, Healey, S heffield- _ 

THE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE of 

1 GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS, SAUCERS 
and SEED PANS, from 2 In. to Bln. in diameter, including crate 
and carriage tree to any goods station In Bngland or Wales. Cash 
with order. N.B.—Two-guinea crates will contain double value 
and pots up to 10 In. in diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS. Royal Pot¬ 
teries. Weston-super-Mare 

QTRAWBKRRY SUPPORTER, made of «d- 

O vaulted wire, m^st eflicc-t in keeping the fruit off the 
ground, suitable for e'thrr field or not cultu-e, rr cefls. prrdoz 
Manufactured by REYNOLDS A CO.. 57, New Compton Street, 
London. W.C. Sample fne br post 4d. 


TUfATS and MATTING made of Cocoa-nut 

JjU. Fibre. Warranted to be unbleached. The only tort that 
will wear well. Manufactured by the original patentees. Who 
have obtained Seveu Prize Medals.—TRELOAR ft HONS, 69, Lad- 
gate Hill, London. 

f c; STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

U , SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HIStORY BALE ROOMB, 
86, King ./Street, Covent Garden, London. Established 1760. Bales 
by Aucuhn nearly every day. Catalogues ou application or poet tret 
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INDIAN AZALEAS. 

For lome years past cultivators have devoted 
much time and attention to the cross-breeding 
of Azaleas with the view of improving the 
quality and colour of the flowers of the diffe¬ 
rent varieties, and all the best sorts now m cul¬ 
tivation are cross-breds. The numerous varie¬ 
ties of this genus are invaluable for furnishing 
conservatories at a season when good flowers 
are scarce. If a number of the early and late 
flowering kinds be at command and properly 
managed, they may be had in flower from 
Christmas to May. They are also of equal 
value for exhibition purposes, for floral displays 
on dinner- 
tables, in draw¬ 
ing-rooms, sa¬ 
loons, entrance 
halls, and they 
are indispens¬ 
able as cut 
flowers for bou¬ 
quets. In fact, 
their merits are 
sufficiently 
known to make 
them popular 
plants with 
everyone who 
has glass struc¬ 
tures in which 
to grow them. 

Propaga¬ 
tion. — The 
propagstion of 
the plants is ef¬ 
fected by seeds 
for new kinds 
by cuttings, 
and by grafting, 
for multiplying 
individual spe¬ 
cies or varie¬ 
ties. In propa¬ 
gating from cut¬ 
tings these 
should be taken 
from the shoots 
of the current 
year, selecting 
those that are 
moderately 
strong. When 
the wood be¬ 
comes a little 
hard, or what 
is known as be¬ 
ing half-rips, 
the points 
should be taken 
off about 24 in. 
lone; cut below 
the lowest joint, 
removing one 
or two of the 
lowest leaves 
from the lower 
part of the cat¬ 
ting, and then 
insert them 
in small pots 
tilled with very 
sandy peat, say 

six, ten, or twelve cuttings in each pot according 
to their size ; plunge them in a bottom-heat of 
about 80°, with a top-heat of 70°, where, if 
carefully attended to, nearly all the cuttings 
will grow, the principal points to attend to be¬ 
ing shade and moisture. As soon as the cut¬ 
tings have made roots they should be gradually 
exposed to more light and air, be potted off, 
and kept in a close atmosphere with a little 
shade until they are established, when they 
may be treated as other established plants. Al¬ 
though the propagation by cuttings is a speedy 
way of raising a stock of any desirable variety, 
plants from cuttings never grow so compactly 
as those obtained by grafting. Plants from cut¬ 
tings are also very liable to produce a quantity 
of gross shoots or suckers from their base, which 
are detrimental to the plants, and although these 


are frequently removed, the plants will have s 
tendency to throw up more. If you wish to 
propagate Indian Azaleas by gT&fting, you must 
first obtain a supply of stocks, which might be 
raised from seed saved from the strong-growing 
varieties, and when these have attained suffi- 
cent strength, work on them the varieties de¬ 
sired to propagate ; or stocks may be raised from 
cuttings selected from such vigorous - growing 
kinds as A. phoenicea alba, or Fielder’s White, 
and when these have attained sufficient strength, 
they may be operated on in the usual way. The 
best mode of grafting is that known as side¬ 
grafting. The scions should be taken from the 
parent plant about 14 in. long, then with a 
sharp knife make a long slanting cut to the base 


Azalea Mi#. Carmichael 


of the scion. A similar slice must be taken out 
of the side of the stock so that the outer edges 
of both stock and scion will meet together, which 
is a matter of great importance to ensure suc¬ 
cess ; they should then be neatly bound together 
with a piece of worsted, and be placed in a 
close frame in a propagating house or similar 
situation, and be carefully attended to with a 
proper supply of moisture. The best time to 
graft is during the spring. After the scions 
have united to the stock and they have made a 
little growth, the ligatures should be slackened, 
and the plants exposed to a little more light 
and air; and when they are considered to 
have made a perfect union, the bandages may 
be entirely removed, the head of the stock be 
cut off close to the scion, and the plants exposed , 
to the temperature of an intermediate house un 


til they have completed their season’s growth, 
when they may be treated in the same way as 
established plant*. Although we have given 
an account of the propagation of these plants, 
probably a cultivator would not be studying 
economy to propagate his own plants, as he 
would have to wait a long time before he would 
have the pleasure of seeing flowers, and unless 
he paid unremitting attention to them, in all 
probability he would lose the majority of his 
young plants. 

Culture. —We now come to the general cul¬ 
tivation, and will commence with such plants 
as ore usually met with in the trade—we mean 
those well studded with flower-buds and grown 
in 4-in. and 6-in. pots. Should it be desirable 
to obtain spe- 
ci mena as 
quickly as pos¬ 
sible, pick out 
all the bloom- 
buds and place 
the plants in a 
little heat early 
in the year, so 
as to excite them 
into growth. 
When growth 
has commenced 
they should 
have a liberal 
shift into pots 
a size or two 
larger, using the 
following com¬ 
post : To five 
barrowloads of 
strong fibrous 
neat, add one 
barrowload of 
lightturfy loam 
with a liberal 
mixture of sand. 
This should be 
all pulled to 
pieces, not chop¬ 
ped, and the 
fine drossy ma¬ 
terial rejected, 
the sand to be 
well mixed 
through it, and 
if damp it 
should be put 
into a dry open 
shed, and turn¬ 
ed several times 
before using. 
Avoid making 
it dust • dry, 
otherwise there 
would be some 
difficulty in in- 
ducingittotske 
water after the 
plants have been 
potted. The 
best way to test 
the soil is to 
thrust the hand 
into the heap 
and bring out a 
handful from 
near the centre; 
squeeze this up 

| in the hand and then drop it on the floor; if it 
falls freely to pieces, the compost may be used ; 
but, on the other hand, should it adhere to¬ 
gether, the heap should be turned once or twice 
before using. After the plants have been pot¬ 
ted they should be placed in gentle heat, kept 
well syringed and shaded from the sun, giving 
little or no air until they have hold of the new 
compost, after which time the temperature may 
be increased to 60° at night, with a rise to 75° 
in the day or 80 p by sun-heat; keep tho passages, 
walls, and stages well deluged with water, but 
take care not to give too much water at the 
roots. When the plants are established they 
will be benefited by a weak application of Stan¬ 
dees Manure or cow manure. Under this treat¬ 
ment the plants will make rapid growth, and 
will set their flower-buds early in the sea 
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but the sooner these can be removed the bet¬ 
ter ; push the plants on into a second growth, 
which is desirable to have accomplished as early 
as possible in order to give the plants a good 
rest preparatory to making two growths the fol¬ 
lowing year ; but also in this case the flower- 
buds should be removed as quickly as possible, 
and not be allowed to remain to waste the ener¬ 
gies of the plants. By repeating this treatment 
tor a few years, it is astonishing how quickly 
specimens may be prepared for exhibition. But 
should the cultivator not wish to grow them 
for exhibition, but merely require them for 
home decoration, the plants may be grown in 
a much cooler temperature. They will thrive 
well, and set their buds well in a temperature 
of from G0° to 05°, or even lower. Some culti¬ 
vators place them out-of-doors in the month of 
May or June to finish their growth and set their 
buds. The plants are subjected to heavy 
nins, which are any tiling but benefi¬ 
cial. Some cultivators place them in 
Vineries in order to make their growth, and 
doubtless such situations are favourable for 
th i development of the plants, but the fact that 
they introduce thrips into such structures is 
quite sufficient to induce the cultivator to keep 
them out. Azaleas should never be allowed to 
flag for want of water, as this would be sure to 
end in the loss of foliage. When watering them 
always fill up the pots sufficiently to cause the 
water to moisten the whole ball of soil. Al¬ 
ways keep them well supplied with moisture 
during the growing season until the buds are 
set, then cease syringing overhead, but let the 
passage h and walls be moist, except in frosty 
and dull weather. Never water the plants un¬ 
til they require it, and always keep them free 
from insects. Never adopt that detestable 
system of training and twisting and crossing 
the shoots to bring the plants into a stiff, un- 
S'ghtly shape ; but carefully tie out the branches 
and encourage the shoots to assume a natural 
appearance. In potting always pot firm. 

Insects. —Azaleas are liable to the attacks 
of brown and white scale. These may be de¬ 
stroyed by turning the plants on their sides and 
giving them a thorough syringing with water 
heated to 140°, turning the plant round as the 
operation is going on, so as to make sure that 
every portion has its share of hot water ; but 
be careful to keep it from the roots. Brush the 
leaves and stems in half-an-hour after the appli¬ 
cation, and if not effectual, repeat the dose ; or 
use Gishurst Compound, 8 oz. to 1 gallon of 
water heated to 140°, and apply the solution in 
the same way ; or soft soap in the same propor¬ 
tions. Any of the above remedies will be ef¬ 
fectual, but they must be applied when the 
wood is ripe. They are also frequently infested 
with thrips, the best remedy for which is to 
fumigate strongly with Tobacco every other 
night for a week or so ; or give the plants a 
thorough syringing with Gishurst Compound, 
4 oz. to the gallon of water, being careful to 
keep the mixture out of the pots. This may be 
done by turning them on their sides. In ten 
or twelve hours afterwards syringe the plants 
with clean water, by which time they should be 
free from every thrips. 

The woodcut on the front page represents 
Azalea Mrs. Carmichael, a valuable kind sent 
out by Mr. B. S. Williams, of Holloway. It is 
the result of a cross between the dwarf hardy 
early-flowering A. amoma and the large- 
flowered kinds. Its blossoms are brilliant in 
colour, and in size are intermediate between A. 
amccna and the ordinary greenhouse kinds. 
Several more varieties of a similar character 
have been sent out by the same firm, all of 
which are most valuable for forcing] into Jlower 
at Christmas. 


Tropaeolum Ball of Fire.— Plants of 
this Tropaeolum come in very usefully at this 
seaRnn of the year, and they produce their 
brilliant scarlet blossoms in abundance all 
through the winter ; in fact, bystrikingcuttings 
of it at different times, they may be had in 
bloom all the year round. For winter decora¬ 
tion I insert a number of healthy cuttings in 
small pots in August, giving them a little bot¬ 
tom-heat; they strike in a few days, and are 
soon ready for a shift into 6-in. pots, a neat 
stick 4 ft. long being at the same time applied 
to each plant. By keeping them in a temperate 
house they soon reach th< ‘ this stick, and 


are ready for a final shift into 8-in. pots. Some 
neat umbrella-shaped trainers are now obtained, 
about 2 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. high ; these are 
firmly fixed to each plant, the young growths of 
which are neatly trained round them till the 
whole surface is covered. Laterals will be 
produced freely, and, with a little care, a well- 
formed head will be the result, and blossoms 
will make their appearance by hundreds. Such 
plants have a charming effect in the conserva¬ 
tory when other brightly-coloured flowers are 
scarce.—H. H. 

5105.— Begonias for Exhibition.— The 
largest plants if well grown, and with the 
largest lloweis if they are perfect, and with the 
greatest diversity of colour, would be sure to 
win the prize ; therefore if seedlings are to be 
shown, one flower should be allowed to open so 
as to sec its colour and judge of its quality, but 
all the rest should bo pinched out as soon as 
formed up to five weeks before the show, when 
they should be allowed to carry the whole of 
their flower. Meantime, they should be trained 
into shape and the perpetual-flowering kinds 
may be pinched, but the shoots of the tuberous- 
rooted section muBt not be pinched at all ; the 
plants should be shifted into larger pots as re¬ 
quired up to the time of the last pinching, but 
not after ; give them weak liquid manure twice 
a week after they are allowed to flower, with a 
gradual increase of strength until the show day. 
—0. P. 

- Put up for show your best plants, have 

them full of bloom, let the sorts be as good as pos¬ 
sible, having all the variety you can give. Be¬ 
gonias must be judged just as other plants are, 
by numerous points, and not by any one or two 
special features.—A. D. 

5019.—Treatment of Justioias.— To 
flower these well they should be grown in a 
light house where the temperature is maintained 
at about 50° to 55° during the winter. During 
the spring and summer months they like a moist 
atmosphere, so that growth is freely made, at 
the same time sufficient air must be admitted to 
allow of the wood acquiring good substance. It 
is simply hitting upon the right amount of heat, 
air, and atmospherical moisture that ensures 
success in the culture of these plants. The 
Justicias grow with great freedom, and when 
associated with other strong growing objects are 
apt to fail in obtaining sufficient light to enable 
them to mature the wood. Promote free 
growth early in the year, and harden the same 
by a more liberal admission of air towards the 
end of the summer.—J. C. B. 

4992.— Propagating the Oy tisus . —This 
plant, although of fine growth, is not one of 
the easiest of hard-wooded subjects to propa¬ 
gate, the cuttings often remaining for a long 
time before making roots. The best time to 
take the cuttings is when the plant is in fine 
growth before the wood becomes hard. Cut 
them to three joints, and insert them very 
firmly in a light, well sanded compost, placing 
the pots in a cold frame, keeping them close, 
and shading. Winter them in a greenhouse, 
and by the spring some will have taken root. 
Plants that have flowered should be cut back, 
leaving about 2 in. of last year’s wood. When 
young growths are well formed, shift into 
the next sized pots, shade from hot sun until 
the middle of August, and then place them 
in the open air until the end of September.— 
J. C. B. 


A. Useful Garden Implement.— In 
view of the benefit to working gardeners 
generally, but more especially to amateurs like 
myself, who do most of their own garden work, 
I shall be glad if you will enable me to bring to 
their notice through your columns an implement 
which appears to be very little known, but 
which, were it only in as common use as it 
deserves to be, would, I believe, admit of much 
necessary work being done more efficiently than 
is now the case, and at the same time with a 
great saving of muscular expenditure. By 
giving an engraving of the sketch sent you of 
ihe implement referred to, those of your readers 
who are in the habit of usmtr garden tools will 
understand its mode of working, and be able to 
some extent to estimate its advantages. It has 
been in pretty constant operation for nearly two 
years, and in my hands has proved most useful; 
amongst other purposes for breaking up and bring¬ 


ing into a kindly tilth, and for a depth of 6 in. or 
8 in. if required any ground that has been already 
roughly dug ; loosening the soil between Potato 
rows, instead of, as is usually done, with a gar¬ 
den fork, and than which I find it more effectual 
and quicker, and in the same way between the 
rows of other crops, or alongside Peas or Beans, 
(fee. With a little practice it can be so manipu¬ 
lated (by a kind of double or alternate action, 
first drawing the submerged prongs towards you, 
and then forcing them in the reverse direction 
through the soil that has been thus dislodged) 
as to reduce a piece, say in preparation for a 
vegetable seed bed, to a condition of finer sub¬ 
division, or, I may say, mealiness, and for a 
greater depth than can lie done in any other 
way. The one I have—the only one I ever saw 
—is of American make, and was found by 
me among some implements that had been sent 
as samples to the Bristol Waggon and Agri¬ 
cultural Implement Company’s stores. Inquiries 
made there and elsewhere since have failed in 
making known to me where their like are to be 
procured. I can hardly suppose, however, that 
so useful a tool can be unknown, and shall feel 



grateful to any of your readers who may happen 
to know where they are to be had if they will 
communicate the information to Gardening 
Illustrated.—W. C. G. 


ROSES. 

BUDDING” ROSES. 

This operation is at once an interesting and 
pleasing recreation, more especially to the 
amateur. To be an expert budder requires 
much practice—not that any material difficulty 
attends the performance of it, but what is de¬ 
manded of the operator is care not to insert the 
knife too deeply while making the slit in the 
stock, causing damage to the wood and the thin 
layer of cambium, whose chief functions are to 
form new layers, heal up wounds, and form a 
union with the adopted bud or graft. This 
important formation is most sensitive to ex¬ 
posure to sun or wind, which causes it to browm 
and form a thin bark-like skin, making a union 
between it and the bud an impossibility. 

Being furnished with the required materials, 
commence by cutting back all the leaves of the 
shoot that is to furnish buds, also displace the 
spines or prickles from both it and the stock. 
Having now determined where to insert your 
bud, make an upright cut about 1 in. long, 
penetrating the inner bark and no more. At 
the upper extremity of this incision make a 
horizontal cut; let the edge of the knife-haft 
be carefully introduced between the bark and 
wood, entering it where the horizontal and 
longitudinal incisions unite, and gently raise 
the bark, sliding the knife along at the same 
time. Let the opposite side of the bark in¬ 
cision be operated upon in the same way. 

Scooping out a sheath of bark containing a 
bud comes next to be considered. This ought 
to be performed by a single cut of the knife, 
inserting the knife about £ in. below the bud, 
guiding it inwards and upwards until the edge 
is opposite the bud, when the knife must take 
an outward course, sloping the cut at top into 
a similar form to the one below the bud. The 
extraction of the wood which fills the sheath 
of bark thus formed requires care to prevent 
extracting the core of the bud along with the 
wood ; but, to lessen this danger, cut off the 
sheath with as thin a body of wood in it as 
possible, allowing sufficient margin of bark on 
each side of the bud. Remove the wood out 
of the sheath by an easy twitch. Having in¬ 
serted the point of the knife between the bark 
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and wood, insert the bud by raising one side of 
the bark by means of the knife-haft and the 
thumb, placing the sheath parallel with the 
lengthened cut, then gently put in the sheath 
until the bud is neatly placed ; the bark on the 
opposite side should be treated in a similar 
way. The bud adjusted, hold it in position 
with the thumb, draw the knife through the 
horizontal cut in the stock, cutting the upper 
portion of the sheath so that it fits exactly the 
cross-cut in the stock ; wrap up the bud with 
soft matting, being careful to cover the incision, 
And only allow the bud to peep out. 

I shall not stay to enquire regarding the 
different 11 stocks ” recommended by various 
authorities whose opinions are divided. Some 
incline to prefer the Manetti, but the great 
majority are disposed to favour the Dog Rose, 
which I consider, on the whole, preferable to all 
others for general budding. All stocks have a 
tendency to generate stock-shoots more or less, 
but the Manetti especially, and its excessive 
vigour of growth is objectionable. If restrained 
by having weak-growing Roses budded on it, it 
invariably starts stock-shoots, which, if not soon 
discovered, have a fatal effect upon the Rose, 
causing it to dwindle and die. Further, it takes 
a practised eye to distinguish it from the 
genuine Rose shoots when forming part of a 
mass of growths. The proper time to collect 
stocks of the Dog Rose is at the fall of the leaf. 
It is important to cut away all useless protuber¬ 
ances on the roots, dressing them back to the 
last fibres rather than allowing them to remain 
and produce stock-shoots. Plant in rows, after 
having previously trenched and manured the 
ground well. Cow manure in a moderately 
fresh condition should be preferred to all other 
home manures, and it is desirable not to have 
much of manure in immediate contact with the 
roots; rather have the body of it near the 
bottom of the trench. The roots will find suf¬ 
ficient food for their immediate wants if a portion 
of this stimulant be incorporated with the soil. 

Plants intended to form standards may at once 
be cut back to the desired height, while those 
required for dwarfs must be cut back to 6 in. 
above the ground. In all probability the stan¬ 
dards will furnish many growths up their stems ; 
these should all be removed, excepting two or 
three selected for budding near the upper 
extremity. Budding ought to be done 
early in the summer, when it is found 
that the bark will rise freely, and the 
shoots from which the buds, are taken are 
in a medium state of maturity. A sunless, 
mild day is perhaps the best for this operation. 
Hot, dry weather has a tendency to dry the 
opening on the stock in which the bud is 
deposited, besides causing the sheath to shrink 
unless expertly performed. 

About a month after budding, when union 
has been effected between bud and stock, have 
the wrappings cut, so that no interruption 
may be made to the swelling of the stems. All 
buds still dormant must continue to wear their 
wrappings until a union has been accomplished. 
In February following let there be a general 
pruning away of all rank growths on the stocks, 
cutting them back to a couple of eyes above 
the buds, which will afford great assist¬ 
ance to them in their first start, and 
will farther materially assist the buds by 
allowing them to appropriate to their own 
use food offered through the reviving action 
of the roots, while at the same time an 
over-copious rush of sap will be restrained by 
detaching the vigorous growth of the stocks, 
whose powerful agency proves more than 
enough for inactive bads. Ultimately let the 
remaining part of the shoots be cut off above 
the buds when the latter have started a few 
inches. 

An illustration of Rose budding will be found 
in Gardening Illustrated, August 2, 1879. 

B. 


tree well, and should mildew again appear, dust 
the infected places. In the spring mildew must 
be watched for, and sulphur applied at once.— 
J. C„ Byjleet. 


hardens on the surface, it remains soft and 
elastic underneath. The heat of the sun does 
not melt it, the coldest winter weather does 
not cause it to crack, neither does it peel oft'. 
The same mixture is also useful for other pur¬ 
poses in the garden. Leaky watering-pots, 
barrels, pails, shutters, sashes, <fec., can be 
easily repaired with it, and much annoyance 

Flowers in Soup Diehee.— For the I ? nd 1088 of f fcime be . t ? u J 8 . av ° ided - If will stick 
arrangement of some varieties of flowers, flatI J? 8u ”ace provided it be not oily, and as 
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House and Window Gardening. 


5006.— Roses Mildewed. —Yours is a 
very bad case of mildew, brought on, we 
imagine, through injudicious air giving. Nothing 
induces mildew so quickly as currents of cola 
air let in suddenly. During the early spring 
months, when the foliage is tender, give air 
very carefully, only at the top of the house as a 
rule, and never syringe them in dull weather. 
All that can be done now is to thoroughly dust 
the foliage with flowers of sulphur, allowing it 
-e remain on for a fortnight, then syringe the 


dishes are better adapted than vases <_ 

ornamental shape. Flat arrangements look well 
in almost any position in which tdey may be 

§ laced. When I speak of flat arrangements, I 
o not mean that the flowers should be arranged 
flatly; quite the contrary. Let us suppose that 
we have an oval or circular dish to deal with. 
In the centre, built up in the form of a mound, 
should be some wood Moss, or fresh Sphagnum, 
If the latter can be obtained it is the prettiest; 
if neither are to be had, then sand or clay may 
be resorted to. Where the latter are employed 
the surface should be hid from view as much as 
possible, as clay or sand seen amongst the flowers 
would look unsightly. The best kind of covering is 
Box clippings stuck all over the surface ; but 
if Moss can be employed all this trouble is 
obviated, as, if seen, it has rather a pretty 
effect than otherwise. Round the outer edge 
or margin of the dish should be placed a wreath 


always ready for use. 
a long time. 


A gallon will last for 


FRUIT. 

Thinning Fruit.-The importance of this 
cannot be overrated. I am convinced that the 
cause of unfruitfulness in some seasons is not 
altogether due to frost; hence there is an ad¬ 
vantage in growing trees of a moderate size. To 
thin the fruit on tall standard trees would in 
most cases be impossible ; and thus every three 
or four years, on the average, there is an abun¬ 
dant crop, sometimes so abundant that only ihe 
finest fruit will pay for gathering. But the ex¬ 
hausted trees after such an effort must have 



time to recover their strength, and this alone, 
without any reference to the ungeniality of our 

r -~-- ““ spring, would account in many cases for bios- 

or fringe of leaves or hern fronds, according to soms falling off and refusing to set, and for th»* 
taste. Large flowers are best for this style of young fruit falling off after setting. A weakened 
arrangement, light varieties being left for or exhausted tree has not the power to resist 
trumpet-shaped and similar vases. After the ungenial influences. The blossoms are weak 
b ® en P laced m P° 8ition ’ the y and offc6n imperfectly developed, and are ill 
should be intermixed with light and drooping adapted to meet the extremes of temperature 

frequently occurring in 
the spring of the year. 
With dwarf trees or 
espaliers this ought not 
to be, for the thinning of 
the fruit might be easily 
accomplished, leaving 
one only where three or 
four are usually growing 
in a prolific season ; 
thus the fruit-bearing 
power of the trees would 
oe maintained in a regu¬ 
lar state, and a moderate 
crop of fair-sized fruit 
every year would pay 
better than to have tho 
trees overladen during 
a year of plenty, when 
the fruit will scarcely 
pay for the labour of 
gathering. 

5092.—Gooseberry Bushes.— A thick 
layer of cow dung is hardly the right sort of 
thing to place beneath newly planted Goose¬ 
berry bushes. We should prefer to place the 
manuie on the surface after planted, as then it 
wuold keep the roots cool in dry weather. 
Encourage them to come to the surface, and 
not give in a lump such a mass of strong nutri¬ 
ment ; but if your plants have bloomed, no 
doubt that has fallen partly from frost and 
partly because being so newly planted ; in fact, 
it would be unreasonable to expect that bushes 
so newly planted as last March would produce 
a crop of fruit. No doubt you will get a good 
crop next year.—A. D. 

5005.— Currants Falling off.—It is the 
ungenial weather that we experienced for so 
long that is the cause of the fruit dropping. 
Gooseberries, Plums, Apples, and Peais have, 
in many places, cast the major portion of their 
fruit this spring.—J. C. 

5115 - -Apple Bloom Falling.— Your Apple bloom 
has no doubt suffered from cold winds and frost, and thus 
have fallen. Very much of the Apple bloom about ha 
fallen in the same way and from the same cause. 1’ossibly 
your tree is too much exposed. In planting fruit trees o 
all kinds, shelter should have due consideration.—A. D 


Flowers in soup dish. 


kinds, such as Lily of the Valley, Rhodanthe, 
Deutzia, &c. ; and in order to shade the whole, 
there should be fronds of Maiden-hair Fern and 
light Grasses. The beauty of this description 
of arrangement can be further enhanced by a 
small Palm or Fern being inserted, pot and all, 
into the centre of the mound of Moss or clay. 
This could only be employed where the dish 
was of a large size ; and though large-sized 
dishes with flowers in them look best, still neat 
little stands can be made up in saucers with 
flowers, such as Violets, &c., with excellent 
effect, a specimen glass being inserted in this 
instance in place of the plant.—A. H. 


Covering for Tree Wounds.— It often 
happens that, either by intention, as in pruning, 
or by accident, trees are wounded in various 
ways. A common practice is to cover large 
wounds with coal-tar, but this is objected to 
by some as injurious to the tree. Experiments 
made in the orchards and gardens of the 
Pomological Institute, at Ruthlengen, in 
Germany, go to show, however, that its use in 
covering large wounds is not injurious ; but 
that, on the contrary, a callus readily forms 
under the tar on the edges of the wound, and 
that the wounded part is thus protected from 
decay. There is, nevertheless, another ob¬ 
jection ; for if the tar be applied a little too 
thick, the snn melts it and it runs down on the 
bark of the tree. This can be obviated by 
mixing and stirring, and thus incorporating 
with the tar about three or four times its 
weight of powdered slate, known as slate flour 
—the mixture being known as plastic slate, and 
used for roofing purposes. It is easily applied 


Rooks and Potatoss. —Those who are 
troubled with rooks unearthing young Potatoes 
at this season would do well to adopt the fol¬ 
lowing preventive measures, which have been 
found to be thoroughly effectual : Get several 
Bheets of brown paper, wet them, and sprinkle 
dry gunpowder over them ; then tie them to 
the tops of stakes placed here and there 
amonst the Potatoes and set light to them ; the 
paper being wet will not burn, but will retain the 
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... ... „ . .. . . smell of powder for a long time, and the rooks 

with an old knife or flat stick, and though it will not come near whilst that lasts.—S. J. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Sowing Turnips in Dry Weather.— 
It often happens at this season, when the main 
crop of Turnips for the winter’s supply requires 
to be sown, that the land is in a dry, rough, 
harsh condition, totally unfit for the germi¬ 
nation of small seeds. Some may say, wait 
for rain, and this I have sometimes done ; but 
I have never been altogether satisfied that 1 
have acted rightly in doing this, for not only 
are delays dangerous, but frequently at this 
season if we have a passing shower, it is of no 
real benefit in the case of our porous soil. I find 
it to be a better plan to sow about the right 
time, and if the land be dry and no immediate 
prospect of rain, to break down the soil so that 
the drills can be drawn, and, before sowing the 
seed, well water with liquid manure, made with 
guano and salt, about 2 lb. of each to 40 gallons 
of water, covering the seeds with a mixture of 
fine soil and ashes or burnt earth, saved for 
such a purpose when the rubbish-heaps are 
cleared up. This moistening of the soils in the 
drills and for some distance down with liquid 
manure has a wonderful effect on the vigour of 
the plants all through the season. Of course, 
at the time it involves a little extra 
trouble, but then reliance may be placed upon 
having a crop, and it is worth something to feel 
free from anxiety on that head—especially in a 
place where the Turnip-fly is troublesome if 
th? plants be weakly. I am rather partial to 
this mixture of guano and salt for many things on 
our soil. Lettuce, Spinach, and many other crops 
of which a succession is required to be kept up 
are greatly benefited by haring the drills soaked 
with liquid manure at the time of sowing ; it 
enables them to make a start, and when rain 
does come they have the full benefit of it. 
Waiting for rain is, I think, in most cases a 
mistake; even in planting out Broccoli or 
Winter Greens two or three good waterings 
will usually be sufficient to establish them, 
drawing a little dry earth round the stems 
after the last watering to check evaporation; 
and everyone knows how much cleaner and 
pleasanter work can be done when the surface 
is dry. Although I have only mentioned guano 
and salt, nothing that has any value as a ma¬ 
nure need come amiss. Soot in a liquid form, 
applied in the drills with the seeds, is very 
beneficial, as the crop at once appreciates its 
presence.—E. H. 

Oobbettfs Indian Oorn. —Allow me to 
say that I think “ A Private Gentleman ” has 
taken a very undignified way of advertising 
his Corn. I quite agree with “ J. R. N.” that it 
was an advertisement in disguise ; and, judging 
from "A Private Gentleman’s ” letter in the 
issue of June 11, a very profitable one, seeing 
that it has brought him “ about a hundred ” 
replies. - Rustic. [When we inserted Mr. Fane’s 
offer to give our readers a few grains of Indian 
Corn, we did so because many were enquiring for 
the same, and could not get it. We fully be¬ 
lieved at the time that Mr. Fane intended to 
give his surplus stock to those who applied, 
and of course sent a stamped addressed enve¬ 
lope, until Mr. Fane wrote us some time 
afterwards, saying as he had no clerk and was 
obliged to answer all the applications he must 
charge 15 stamps. Of course we did not insert 
the letter, as we could then see clearly we had 
been deceived into putting a note in the paper 
which we thought was for the good of our 
readers, but which in reality proved to be 
nothing but a profitable way of selling goods 
without advertising them.—E d.] 

-1 trust that no one who may pur¬ 
chase this Corn will think of sowing it now. 
It would be sheer folly to do so. Well ripened 
Corn should keep sound for three or four years, 
and it will be well to hold it over till next 
April or May and sow then. Large breadths 
need to be sown in the open ground in rows 2 ft. 
apart and in hills placed anglewise, so that the 
plants may get the fnllest room. In the case 
of old seed, however, it is wise to sow in pans or 
shallow boxes under glass, and dibble out tbe 
plants when they are strong and the weather is 
safe. In small gardens this is always the 
safest plan, because birds are so very partial to 
the young shoots made by theiCorn; and if 
these are eaten off, then, like Peas, they are 
quite done for.—D. 

-A deal of fuss is being made just now 


about Cobbett’s Indian Corn. I think it is quite 
unnecessary. I simply send to the nearest corn 
chandler’s and get a handful of ordinary Maize, 
suoh as is given to fowls, and sow it about the 
middle of April or beginning of May, and in 
the autumn I have my Maize 10 feet high and 
the cobs perfectly ripened.—W. E. A. 

5010.— Early Ououmbers.— I have cat 
Cucumbers from a dung heap in March, but it 
involves a good deal of forethought and care, 
and there must be plenty of fermenting 
materials for linings, <fcc. Very few people 
now-a-days attempt it, as hot water is cheaper, 
cleaner, and better for early work than dung. 
To cut Cucumbers early in April the seeds must 
be sown very early in the new year, and the 
kind must be an early one, and all this involves 
many weeks of watchful care and much atten¬ 
tion to details that cannot easily be set down in 
a newspaper article. A bed will have to be 
specially prepared for raising the plants, unless 
there is a Pine stove or a hothouse of some 
kind available. In the latter case the seeds 
might be sown about the end of December, but 
the bed tor fruiting need not be made till the 
end of January, and a great deal of the success 
will depend upon the way in which the prepara¬ 
tion of the materials is managed. Oak leaves 
and fresh stable dung in about equal parts form 
the best bed, and this will have to be mixed, 
turned, and watered at intervals until it is got 
into a thoroughly sweet condition; then the bed 
may be made up in sufficient bulk to maintain a 
steady heat of 75° for a considerable time, and 
there must be iu reserve a good Bized heap to 
form linings whenever the heat declines. It is 
mainly a question of temperature and having 
good healthy plants to start with, and this, as I 
said before, calls for much forethought and a 
peat capacity for detail. There must of course 
be clean frames and glass to admit the light in 
the short days. There must be warm coverings, 
and if air be given in the early stages, something 
should be hung over the openings to act as a 
respirator. The soil should be as good turf and 
manure as can be obtained, and might-be mixed 
with a little artificial stimulant of some kind, 
to add increased vigour, which will tend to 
cause early production. The water should 
always have the chill off, and any fresh soil for 
top-dressing should first be warmed. As re¬ 
gards stopping or pruning, this should be done, 
when the finger and thumb will suffice, nipping 
out the eye when two rough leaves are made, 
and again performing the same simple operation 
one joint beyond eaoh fruit. Some of the forms 
of Telegraph are best for early work.—E. H. 

5090.— Asparagus Beds.— It will be a 
sheer waste of labour to plant young roots of 
Asparagus in the bare places of an old bed. If 
the present plants do not do well, it may betaken 
for granted that the bed is not good enough for 
Asparagus, and it will be best to make another 
one. But why make a bed at all ? That is the 
old-fashioned way, it is true, but not now fol¬ 
lowed by good gardeners. Trench a piece of 
ground 2 feet in depth, burying beneath the top 
spit a heavy dressing of manure. Plant the 
roots in rows 20 in. apart, and give a top-dress¬ 
ing of short manure to encourage strong growth. 
A sprinkling of salt should be given yearly, and 
the top-dressing of manure applied in the win¬ 
ter should be forked in between the rows 
rather than over the plants, as is the case in old- 
fashioned beds.—A. D. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, June 30- to 
July 5. 

Sowing Canadian Wonder and Long-podded Negro 
French Beans. Pricking off seedling Violas. Planting 
out Ten-week Stocks and Asters. Thinning out Spinach 
and Turnias. Taking up early Ash-leaf Kidney Potatoes 
and spreading them out in the sun to ripen well for 
early crops next season. Mulching Morello Cherries and 
watering them. Sowing Early Horn Carrots and red and 
white Turnip Radishes. Potting off herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias, Primulas, and Cinerarias. Mulching late Peas 
with rotten manure and well watering them. Sowing 
All the Year Round, the Favourite, and Giant White Cos 
Lettuces; also Green-curled and Batavian Endive. 
Potting first batch of Strawberries for forcing. Planting 
out Celery and Cardoons Giving Asparagus beds a 
Mght dressing of salt Mulching and watering Peach 
trees on walls. Sowing Omega and Ne Plus l ltra Peas. 
Planting out Cauliflowers and late Broccoli. Nailing and 
tying the leaders of Peach trees. Sowing late crop of 
Broad Beans and Mignonette for autumn flowering. 


Putting in cuttings of choice Pelargoniums. Gathering 
Apricots for bottling. Drawing drills for Turnips, and 
well watering them previous to sowing. Nailing in 
leading shoots on Apricot and Plum trees. Sowing Early 
Snowball and American Strap-leaf Turnips. Forking 
and Dutch-hoeing amongst all growing crops. Gathering 
Laxton s Unique Peas for seed. Salting walks to keep 
down weeds. Turning manure and mixing with it salt 
and soot. 

Glasshouses. 

Assist by all necessary attention Fuchsias, 
Liliums, Amarantus, Balsams, Pelargoniums, 
Vallotas, &c. Achimenes, Gesnera Cooperi and 
Doncklaari, Tydaeas, and Gloxinias should be 
properly and carefully hardened by giving them 
plenty of light and placing them near where air 
is admitted in the stove before their introduc¬ 
tion to the conservatory, where they should be 
placed in such a position as to be so far removed 
from draughts as possible ; by such means such 
plants may be m&ae to last in good condition for 
a considerable time. Attend well to all autumn 
and winter bloomingplanta. 

The first batch of Hydrangeas should now be 
potted, using pure peat and sand for a portion, 
and loam and sand for the rest of the Btock ; 
by this means, in all probability, both the blue 
and pink colours will be secured. Attend well 
to indoor Ferns in the way of water, especially 
such as have filled their pots with roots ; any 
inattention to this matter results in the destruc¬ 
tion of that healthy green appearance of the 
foliage which is the most prominent characteris¬ 
tic of well-grown plants. Do not maintain a 
higher temperature than is necessary for healthy 
development, such being inimical to persistency 
of foliage, or to its endurance if required for 
cutting. Keep down insects by repeated light 
fumigations in preference to performing that 
operation seldom and severely. Azaleas should 
now be making active growth, which should be 
encouraged by syringings overhead every after¬ 
noon, shutting up early, and keeping the plants 
thoroughly free from their two great enemies, 
thrips and red spider. Plants that require re¬ 
potting, if their roots are active, should be 
shifted at once, using'nothing but good peat and 
sufficient sand to keep the soil sweet. Hard- 
wooded plants that have been potted some time, 
and that are growing freely, should now bo no 
longer shaded in bright weather; but, on the 
contrary, should be fully exposed to the sun, 
throwing water liberally about under the stages 
and amongst the pots, so as to counteract drying 
influences. 

Flower Garden* 

All trailing plants will need frequently 
regulating and pegging down evenly over 
the surface until the bed is covered, after 
which they look best undisturbed. Vases 
and baskets in which climbing or trailing 
plants form on important element need great 
care in starting them properly at first. Such 
plants as the trailing Ivy-leaf section of Pelar¬ 
goniums, in addition to being pegged down to 
the edge of the vase, should have a wire run 
round just below the edge, to which all pendu- 
Ioub shoots should be securely tied,or the continual 
chafing by wind will, as a rule, soon either out 
them off or greatly injure them. Where 
annuals have been sown in the positions in 
which they are to flower, they must now be 
looked over, weeded, and thinned, for there is 
nothing gained by overcrowding. 

Late rows of Sweet Peas must be stalked, 
and any Dahlias, Hollyhocks, or Delphiniums 
that are not yet securely tied must be attended 
to without delay, as sudden gusts of wind that 
precede thunder showers at this season of the 
year are very destructive in the flower garden ; 
and, above all, any plant that needs support 
Should have all staking and tying or training 
done as early as possible, so as to outgrow all 
signs of artificial support long before the bloom¬ 
ing season has arrived. Of Delphiniums many 
varieties are now in great beauty. D. formo- 
sum is excellent for backgrounds of mixed 
border* in company with white Lilies ; any one 
I having spi ing-sown plants should how get them 
transplanted, and they will make fine plants 
for next season. 

Proceed with the propagation of Pinks, 
Picotees, and Carnations, either by means of 
layers or cuttings ; put them in thickly nnder 
hand-glasses or cloches. Now is a favourable 
time to get the main stock of plants for next 
season’s spring garden increased cither by means 
of cuttings or division of the roots. Foremost 
amongst the most useful from cuttings aro 
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Pansies; they strike root readily inserted 
thickly in light sandy soil kept moist and 
shaded ; do not nse the large hollow flowering 
shoots, but the small firm side-growths that 
are abundantly produced at this time of the 
V®ar. Primroses, Daisies, &o., that have been 
temporarily laid in should now be divided and 
planted in nursery beds, keeping them moist and 
shaded until they have become well rooted 
again. The^ double Primroses are especially 
deserving of increased cultivation, and if shaded 
borders are not available for them, light ever¬ 
green branches make an excellent shade, and, 
in addition to keeping them moist at the root, 
a good sharp syringing occasionally, to prevent 
red spider, will greatly help them. 

Roses will now be generally in full bloom, 
and all old blossoms should be regularly re¬ 
moved, also suckers and weeds; keep them 
moist at the root, but syringing overhead must 
be discontinued until the blooming season is 
over. Strong growing climbing Roses will 
need tying and training, and the sooner the 
shoots are thinned out after flowering the greater 
chance is there for the young wood to get well 
ripened, and in such sorts as the Banksian, that 
flower best trained on the extension system, 
thinning is of the utmost importance. Pot off 
surplus stocks of bedding plants, and keep them 
in reserve for the filling up of gaps or any 
failures that may occur. Where an early dis¬ 
play of bloom is not required, keep all the first 
blooms pinohed off as they appear, in order to 
husband the strength of the plants, and never 
let seed-pods form on any plant if continuous 
flowering is desired. 

and Hollyhocks, where they 
require it, must be secured with sticks; it is 
not necessary to use very tall ones for Holly¬ 
hocks (as is sometimes supposed), unless the 
plants are in an exposed situation, which they 
ought not to be; but the sticks should be strong 
anq inserted in the ground to a considerable 
depth, in which case, if they stand 4 ft. above 
the surface, they will be found to be a sufficient 
support. The practice of tying Dahlias to one 
or two single sticks with all the shoots drawn 
together in the shape of a broom should never 
Im followed ; it gives them a most unnatural 
and unsightly appearance, and seriously injures 
them through the non-admission of light and air 
to the foliage; use from three to six sticks so as 
to tie the shoots out. These being gross-feeding 
plants with a great portion [of their roots 
lying in a horizontal position just under the 
surface of the soil, 2 in. of rotten manure should 
be applied. 

Fruit. 

Vinos.—Those who started their Vines 
with a little warmth about the beginning of 
March will have the fruit now commencing to 
colour ; as soon as this is observable, gradually 
withhold moisture from the atmosphere and 
leave *on about half-an-inch of air back and 
front during the night. Where the fruit is 
desired ripe early, the house should be closed 
in the afternoon whilst the sun is on the glass, 
so as to allow the temperature to rise con¬ 
siderably for two or three hours, after which 
a little air, as already recommended, should be 
admitted. Where plants are grown with late 
Vines overhead the plants should be placed in 
frames or out-of-doors for some time to come, 
as unless the Vines are pushed on by closing 
the house early in the afternoons, the crop will 
not ripen before the autumn is too far advanced; 
and the night temperature, consequent upon 
this shutting-in of sun-heat with the accom¬ 
panying moist condition of the atmosphere 
necessary to exist with it, would be very 
injurious to the plants, unless in the case of 
late-flowered Camellias, and Azaleas that hfcve 
not yet completed their growth, which will be 
exactly suited by it; but where Azaleas are 
grown under Vines they should be carefully 
examined every fortnight or three weeks to see 
that they are clear from thrips, on the appear¬ 
ance of which the plants should be immediately 
dipped in or syringed with Tobacco water. 

Air must still be given in the mornings as soon 
as, or before, the sun comes upon the glass, 
but the house should be shut up by three or 
four o’clock, according to the state of the 
weather. Those who have not had much ex¬ 
perience in Grape-growing should look over the 
leaves of their Vines once a week to see that 
they are free from red spider; its presence is 


easily detected by a little discolouration- in the 
leaves, as it very soon gives them a slightly 
brown tinge observable when looking through 
them with the light above; it most usually 
makes its appearance about the base of the 
Vines, and when confined to comparatively few 
leaves it may be kept from spreading by the 
careful use of a sort sponge and clean water 
applied to both the under and upper surface of 
the leaves. Nothing should be left undone to 
keep the foliage free from it, as where it once 
obtains any ascendancy, it is impossible to 
colour Grapes properly ; although so diminutive, 
it punctures and sucks the sap from the leaves 
to an extent that quickly renders them incap¬ 
able of performing their allotted functions, and 
the mischief does not end with the defects in 
the fruit of the present Beason, but the Vines 
are rendered weaker for the future. Where 
any portion of the roots is inside the house, the 
border must be well supplied with water, any 
deficiency in this matter whilst the fruit is 
swelling being fatal to its well-being. If the 
Vines be at all deficient in strength, or carry a 
heavy crop, the roots both inside and outside 
should be well soaked with manure-water ; but 
this must not be applied later than within two 
or three weeks of the crop begi nni ng to oolour, 
otherwise the flavour may be affected. Keep 
the laterals stopped more or less closely pro¬ 
portionately with the amount of foliage that 
exists, remembering that the more healthy 
leaves the Vines carry, the better they wifi 
succeed. When kept closely stopped in to such 
extent as is frequently practised, Vines do not 
long remain in a satisfactory state. 

Pears on walls, espaliers, and trained pyra¬ 
mids will in most places now be in a condi¬ 
tion to have their summer growth removed. 
There are two methods of carrying out this ne¬ 
cessary operation, one of which used to be much 
more common than it is at the present time : 
This consists of breaking the shoots about two- 
thirds through at 4 in. or 5 in. above the base 
of whence they spring, leaving them hanging 
with the remaining portion of the wood and 
bark for a few weeks, removing them afterwards; 
this has the effect of checking further growth 
in the shoots, and directs the energies of the 
trees to the formation and development of the 
fruit-buds. The shoots are in this m ann er 
operated upon a little before their growth is 
complete; it entails more labour, but in some 
cases, with vigorous trees, it is better calcu¬ 
lated to induce a fruitful condition than the more 
ordinary practice of allowing the shoots to 
remain untouched until their growth is com¬ 
plete, when they are cut off altogether at about 
I in. above the base ; but where this course is 
followed, on no account Bhould they be taken 
off till their growth is quite completed, which is 
easily discernible by the terminal leaf at the 
point of the shoot having attained something 
approaching its full size, and exhibiting a bud 
at the base. If the shoots be taken off whilst 
the points are soft and in a growing state, some 
of the buds below (that should ultimately 
produce fruit) will at once break into growth, a 
circumstance by all means to be avoided. Apples 
that are trained or grown bush fashion, and are 
required to be kept within certain limits as to 
size, should have their summer growth similarly 
dealt with, but in all cases the operator ought 
to bear in mind that with trees whose heads are 
thus confined within certain limits, if the root 

S ower of the individual tree be in excess of 
ranch development, nothing which can be done 
by shoot-pruning will bring them into a fruitful 
state, but generally the reverse. 


main intact until all have nearly done flower¬ 
ing, and then cut the entire plant down to 
the ground, when in about three weeks or so 
there will be a fresh display. In order, how¬ 
ever, to keep the plants from becoming exhausted 
they must have a heavy dressing of manure 
or a liberal supply of manure water. Top- 
dressings are necessary not only in the case of 
Delphiniums, but in that of all plants of like 
character, such as tall Phloxes, Hollyhocks, 
Chrysanthemums, and the tall-growing Lobelias. 
They keep the soil cool and moist, give the 
plants a healthier appearance, and wondeifully 
increase the quantity and improve the quality 
of the flowers. 

Larkspurs thrive in almost any situation or 
soil; they are easily increased, and are quite 
hardy. A good friable loam, enriched with 
rotten manure, is their favourite compost, but 
the character of the soil apparently is of but 
little importance, as I have seen them growing 
luxuriantly in hot, sandy soil, which was, how¬ 
ever, heavily manured and watered, whereas 
loam requires less attention in that way. Every 
three or four years they should be re planted, 
dividing them at the same time. This opera¬ 
tion may be performed in spring, just as they 
are started into growth, or in summer ; if done 
in summer, cut the plants down' that are 
intended for division, and let them remain for 
a week or ten days until they start afresh ; 
then carefully-divide and replant, shading and 
watering until they have become established. 

I dislike late autumn division in the case of 
Larkspurs. P. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PERENNIAL LARKSPURS. 

For decorative purposes these stand pre-e mi nent, 
their bold, stately spikes and ample foliage 
rendering them conspicuous even at a distance. 
For mixed borders they are indispensable, and 
some of them are almost perpetual flowerers. 
It may not be generally known that Delphi¬ 
niums (Larkspurs) can be made to bloom for 
several months by continually cutting off the 
spikes immediately they have done flowering. 
If the central spike be removed the lateral 
shoots will flower, and by thus persevering in 
cutting off the old flowers fresh shoots will issue 
from the base and keep up a succession of 
bloom. Another plan is to let the shoots re- 
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Planting Polyanthuses.— The proper 
time for planting is the last week of July, the end 
of the period of the summer rest, and when the 
old plants have attained such maturity and size 
as to admit of easy division. It was always 
considered that this period of planting should 
be strictly observed, in order that the plants 
might have all the advantages of their natural 
autumnal growth, thereby becoming thoroughly 
established in the soil before winter, and en¬ 
suring a vigorous bloom in the spring, as well as 
obviating all chances of disease or death from 
the severity or changes of weather in their 
winter season of rest. “ The plants should be 
carefully divided with a sharp knife, or neatly 
detached with the fingers if nearly separated, 
but not slit or torn up, though such injurious 
and unscientific practice has by many oecn 
recommended, on the whimsical theory that a 
lacerated wound in the Polyanthus or Auricula 
is sooner healed than an incised one ! Lacerated 
wounds, both in plants and animals, are most 
dangerous.” So wrote, in sober prose, one of the 
fine old Polyanthus cultivators of the past genera¬ 
tion. In the case of planting in beds, as in pots, 
the main or tap-roots should be shortened to 
within 1 in. of the insertion of the leaves, that 
a few of the young and more vigorous roots only 
be retained. At the time of planting out, the 
roots should be divided as recommended in the 
case of plants potted, as previously set forth. 
The methed of planting is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant feature in the culture of the Polyanthus; 
it must be set deep in the soil. Having made a 
hole in the earth with a trowel, place the plant 
so deep therein that the very crown of the 
root is covered 1 in. with soil, for it is from 
this upper part that the young roots proceed; and 
hence it is essential that they at once meet with 
earth in which to grow and ramify. If this 
condition be not afforded, the plants will either 
dwindle and damp off from the perishing of 
these young roots, or we shall witness stunted 
plants, with bunches of curly fibres, struggling 
to reach the surface of the earth—a very com¬ 
mon sight in a neglected border of Polyanthuses. 
The plants should be placed 8 in. apart each way. 
When planted thoroughly water the bed, mod 
the plants will require do further care, unless a 
spell of dry weather sets in ; and then, if the 
beds occupy an exposed position, they should be 
occasionally watered, and some leaf mould 
scattered over the surface to keep the soil cool 
and moist. All coverings in the way of pro¬ 
tection duringwinter are wholly unnecessary, and 
even hurtful. In the spring the surface cf the 
bed around the plants should be made neat and 
clean, and when the flower-stems have risen and 
the flowers are about to expand, they should be 
protected by an awning from the rain or sun, 
or the freshness and richness of their oolour a 
will be deteriorated. If required for the pur- 
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pose* of exhibition, or for ornamenting a oool, 
airy greenhouse, or even a cold frame, they may 
be readily taken up, without risk or injury, with 
* ball of earth, and put into pots, being at the 
eame time liberally supplied with water ; when 
no longer required for suoh purposes, they must 
strain be returned to the bed. when the bloom 
is over, and during the summer months, the 
plants still require no care beyond the ordinary 
attention of keeping them clean and the earth 
moderately moist by occasional watering; for 
if the Polyanthus be subjected to excessive 
drought the plants are extremely apt to become 
infested with red spider, as indicated by the 
yellow mottling of the foliage. 

5096.— Bedding Primroses.— If your 
•soil is cool, and you have a shady place, you 
may transplant Primroses safely now ; but they 
will have to be kept well watered in dry 
weather, and must have shade. If obtained in 
the autnmn they may be transplanted direct 
from the woods to the beds in which they are 
t) bloom. It is entirely a matter of convenience 
*ad of having now, as we have said before, a 
cool place te plant them in now and a moist 
•oil,—A. 

5100.—Cutting down Wallflowers.— 
Kather than taking the trouble to cut down old 
plants, how much better would it have been to 
nave sowed a pinch of seed, and thus have 
plenty of nioe young plaats.to pnt out in the 
autumn. If Wallflowers are cut hard back 
♦■hey may break well, and they may not; it is 
vary uncertain. These old plants do not stand 
the winter well. In any case when you cut 
back, put in some young tops as cuttings, and 
if these make root, you will be no loser if the 
old plants die. 

5100.— Aster Seed.— There is no difficulty 
in saving Aster seed if the autumn be fairly 
dry ; then the flowers will seed freely. Do not 
allow any one plant to carry more than three or 
four blooms, and those the finest. If needful 
to protect from heavy rains, then fix the lights 
eo that there shall be a free circulation of air 
amongst the flowers. Gather when ripe and 
clean out through awireBieve. Aster seea saved 
here will always reproduce flowers as good as 
those from which it is saved.—A. D. 

5011.—Lily of the Valley not Flower¬ 
ing.— There can be only one reason for the 
plants refusing to flower, i.e., want of substance 
in the crowns. We should imagine that the 
Hoil is not rich enough, and that the plants do 
not get enough food when making their growth. 
At the same time too thick planting will induce 
sterility. Water the bed well from time to 
time with liquid manure, saturating them in 
dry weather. If they do not flower well next 
year transplant on to well manured soil,—C, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CYD0NIA8 OR PYRUSES. 

These, which are of the same family as the Apple, 
Pear, and Quince, are among the most beautiful 
of spring flowering hardy shrubs. Their flowers, 
which resemble those of the Apple, range in 
colour from pure white to the deepest crimson, 
and there are some very beautiful kinds with 
rose and pink blossoms. Indeed, one of the 
many merits of the Japan Quince (Cydonia 
japonica) is its variability. A shrub most precious 
in its ordinary form, it becomes doubly valuable 
from its enabling us to make it produce good 
effects from new forms with certainty, the 
character of the shrub being so well proved. 

A Hedge of Oydonia japonica is 
beautiful, and if it contains the white, pink, and 
other shades, it is handsomer still. Those who 
have seen this fine hardy shrub in all its glory 
on a wall may have some idea of what a whole 
hedge would be like. As an individual shrub 
it has a loose, sprawling habit, but planted as a 
hedge or nailed to a wall, the bad hat it of the 
plant is overcome. It also looks charming 
trained up a pole or pillar with a single stem, 
and allowed to form a kind of miniature weeping 
tree; in this state, rising from among other 
»hrubs, it is seen to perfection, the flowers on the 
almost naked branches being relieved by the 
green below. A clump planted on a lawn and 
surrounded by two shrubs has a fine effect in 
spring. 
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Pyrus Mains floribunda is an excellent 
kind. In growth and habit it resembles the 
Quince, having long pendulous twiggy Shoots 
that emit dusters of blossoms froift every bud 
like those of the Cherry in rite and form, but 
instead of being pale as they are, have the lovely 
rosy tints of Apple blooms, so that a bush or 
tree of it is a strikingly ornamental obiect in the 
spring of the year, and one well suitea for any 
lawn or conspicuous position among evergreens, 
which help to show it up to advantage. To get 
it to flower freely it should have an open sunny 
situation, that the wood may become well 



ripened, and if sheltered from the north winds 
all the better, as its beauty it apt to get marred 
and cut short if the branches are blown to and fro 
by the cutting breezes that set in from that 
quarter. 

Pyrus Maulei, one of the very beet,- is 
a native of Japan. It is a hardy, deciduous, 
spiny shrub, the flowers of which are large and, 
being orange-scarlet, remarkably showy. The 
fruit,which is produced in great abundance, is a 
little variable, both in shape and colour, and 
bright red where fully ex* 
posed to the sun. Though 
uneatable in a raw state, 
it makes an agreeable 
conserve. Along with 
the fruit of P. Maulei 
we have also given an 
illustration of that of the 
Japan Quince (Cydonia 
japonica), its relation, 
in order to show how 
much they differ. The 
two plants also differ 
both as regards leaves 
and flowers. It may be 
increased by grafting it 
either on the Apple, 

Pear, Quince, or Thorn, 
and it may also be read¬ 
ily raised from seeds, of 
which each fruit contains 
a great many; indeed, 
through repeated seed¬ 
ing and selection, 

Messrs. Maule,of Bristol, 
who introduced it, hope 
in time to obtain fruit of 
this Pyrus fit for dessert. 

It flowers early in May, 
but sufficiently late to 
generally escape frost, 
and keeps in bloom till 
June. So handsome a shrub cannot fail to be 
everywhere a favourite. 


Crimson - leaved Japanese Maple 
(Acerpolymorphum atro-purpureum).—We have 
a plant of this Maple 8 ft. in height, and as 
much through the branches, which reach almost 
to the ground. It is now densely yet elegantly 
clad with its pretty palmate leaves of a bright, 
almost dazzling, crimson. It is a living wonder 
amongst the various green tints surrounding it. 
Seen near or Irom afar, it is the one object that 
arrests the eye. Compared with it, the purple 
Beech is sombre. As the growth matures the 
colour of the leaves becomes subdued, until 
about the end of June a second growth of fiery 
foliage is added to the first. The Japanese i 
Maples are generally considered to be tender, 
and better adapted for conservatory decoration 
than for out door planting in Britain ; but this 


I is one of tbte hardiest, and well worth planting 
In sheltered places. Indeed, all the kinds grow 
well in all southern counties, and only suffer in 
unusually severe winters. 

Purple-leaved Peach (Amygdalus par¬ 
ties foliiis purpureis).—This, though leas effec¬ 
tive than the crimson-leaved Japanese Maple, 
is very ornamental. The young loaves are red¬ 
dish-crimson, deepening with age to a coppery- 
brown, with somewhat of a metallic lustre on 
the upper surface. Is is of free growth, but, 
like ordinary Peaches when grown in the form 
of bushes out-of-doors in Britain, its shoots do 
not get fully matured ; therefore it is necessary 
to prune the young wood rather severely, by 
which, however, the colour of the leaves the 
foliowisg season is heightened. It is very effe** 
tive in a mixed shrubbery.—G. S. 

The Mulberry in ToWnB.—It is worth 
noting thst the Mulberry is-one of the trees 
that do well in London, and even in its central 
districts. There is no need to add that it is 
one of the most beautiful of trees, though per¬ 
haps people may as well be reminded of the fart, 
as comparatively few Mulberry trees seem to b» 
planted now-a-days. 

Kerria japonica.— The old and well- 
known double Kerria is feund in nearly every 
country cottage garden. It is an excellent 
plant tor training up bare walls, or fences, or 
pillars, and in the shrubbery it is very effec¬ 
tive. It will grow in any soil, however poor, 
but it well repays a little trouble spent on its 
culture. The single-flowered form which we 
now figure is not nearly so well known as the 
double kind. Indeed, double flowers have 
hitherto been so much sought after thst the 
single form, from which they arose, is some¬ 
times lost to cultivation. The single 
Rose, for example, is a rarity, though we can 
say that it is a charming bush. It is the same 
with the Kerria, of which the common form is 
the double one—a well-known old favourite; 
but the single form is the more beautiful of tut 


Fruit of Pyrus japonic*. 


two. Those who wish to add a really elegant 
shrub to their hardy collections should try and 
secure it. 

Hedges of Roses and Clematis.— 
The writer planted a hedge entirely of wild 
RoseB a few years ago, and sowed the berries 
ef the Briony and tne Traveller’s Joy or wild 
Clematis between the suckers of wild Roses; 
everything grew with astonishing rapidity, and 
in about four years the hedge was invulnerable. 
No bushes of any kind had been introduced, 
and consequently, although the hedge was a 
mass of blossom, and beautiful both from flowers 
in the summer and berries in the autumn, 
it naturally became top heavy from the want of 
support, and tumbled down after reaching the 
height of 4 ft. or 5 ft. But had a very hw trees 
or bushes been planted at the commencement— 
say a yard or more apart—the Roses would 
have had sufficient support for their long thorny 
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are enough for ordinary sized plants. The new 
flowering, tuberous kinds should not be watered 
quite so freely as the others, as if over-watered 
they are apt to drop their flowers. All delight 
in a moist atmosphere. Seed of the tuberous 
kinds is now largely sold and grown, and if of a 
good strain, produces fine plants. We should 
hardly recommend a batch of seedlings being 
raised in a large town—certainly not if the air is 
very bad—but for the benefit of those inclined to 
try. we give directions for so doing. 

Take one or more 5-in. pots, the edges of 
which should have been ground quite flat and 
level, and fill them half full of broken crocks ; 
put a layer of moss or spent hops on this, and 
fill up to within an inch of the top with the 
compost mentioned above, only roughly sifted, 
or only the lumps picked out, and pressed down 
firmly. Stand in water three parts up the pots 
to soak thoroughly while you sift some leaf- 
mould with a very little loam, quite fine, and 
mix it with an equal quantity of silver sand. 
Then take the pots out of the water and stand 
them to drain while you get the seed and labels 
ready ; and a piece or two of glass to cover the 
pots. When they have 
drained a little, put 
4 in., or enough to bring 
the surface up to £ in. or 
| in. of the rim, of 
the sifted soil and sand, 
well mixed, press gently, 
and the moisture from 
below will very likely 
soon appear on the sur¬ 
face ; if it does not, 
sprinkle very gently and 
slightly with warm 
water. Then sow the 
seed, very evenly and 
carefully. If sown in 
W^r Jauuary or February the 

plants will bloom the 
name season, if grown 
on quickly, but seed 
iKl may be sown any time 

Warn in summer, or up to 

July, to form bulbs for 
next year. 

The pots of seed when 
sown should be covered 
each with a square 
of glass, and placed 
in a house or frame with 
a steady heat. of 65° 
or 70°. This must be 
maintained, and if the 
- soil gets dry, do not 

water the surface, but 
stand the pots in warm 
water up to within 1 in. 
of the level of the soil 
till the surface gets 
moist. When the seed 
is well up, tilt or re¬ 
move the glass and 
give a very little air. 
When large enough, 
prick the strongest plant 
off li in. apart in boxes 
in the same soil, and 
rowing in a gentle h^at. Do not discard 
d pots, as seedlings will continue to 
*uut*»i for some time, so keep in warmth ; the 
later and smaller seedlings generally produce 

the best plants. , _ , 

from the boxes 


branches to have rendered the hedge firm as 
well as invulnerable and beautiful. The Travel¬ 
ler’s Joy is a most useful as well as ornamental 
material for hedges ; the strength of its interlac¬ 
ing branches is extraordinary, and will form a 
resistance equal to small ropes, whilst the 
thorns of the Roses defy the intrusion of hands 
or feet.—L. L. 

6097."-Lopping Elms. -AH old film* arp danperous 
&t this time of the year because It is most difficult to tell 
whether a tree when old is sound or not. If impound 
then the weighty foliage will often cause large limbs to 
lall without warning, and great harm may be done If 
limbs are now lopped off, the tfee will take no harm. 
It is best to £iit clean up td the rtiain tnirik if possible 
and smhar the severed paid over with a mixture of clay 
Iknd shot. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


bottom heat to keep them growing freely from 
the time the seed germinates till the blooms ex¬ 
pand, when it should be removed ; but the 
neat, especially in the later stages of growth, 
should be very gentle; none at all is better than 
too much ; 60° or 65° above and G5 Q or 70° at 
the root will probably be about the happy 


medium. 

Do not sow the seed too early, the first week 
in April is quite soon enough ; these, if grown 


at all quickly, will bloom in June or July, and 
sowings may be made up to the end of July 
with success. Sow the seed very thinly in wide 


Single-flowerer Kerria japonica. 


smoky places, though in the suburbs they will 
succeed better. 

The soil most suitable to nearly all Begonias 
is about equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, or 
less of the former for young plants, with plenty 
of sand and good drainage. Some use peat, and 
it does not greatly matter, but we find leaf- 
mould preferable. All deciduous kinds should 
in winter be stowed away in the pots in which 
they grew without being disturbed, and be kept 
pretty dry in a warm greenhouse, or anywhere 
where the temperature does not fall much below 
45 ° or 50° for any length of time ; a kitchen 
cupboard is a good place for these, Gloxinias, 
and other similar subjects. 

In spring do not disturb them until they show 
signs of growth ; then shake out and re-pot in 
small pots, keep near the glass, and close for 
a short time till growing freely. Then give 

? lenty of water, and shade from tierce sun only. 

'he nne-foliaged kinds, of which Rex is the 
type, are the better of being kept growing dur¬ 
ing winter, and to do this I should have a tem¬ 
perature of G0°, or at least 55°, to 70° at that 
season, and 70° to S0° in summer, with shade 
from anything like hot or bright sunshine. Shift 
thepi on as they grow ; but 5-in. or 6 -in. pots 


seed leaves—are pretty well expanded, take up 
the plants very carefully with a smooth-pointed 
piece of lath, and pot singly in 3-in. pots, using 
the same soil as recommended for the seed sow¬ 
ing ; in so doing bury the stalks pretty deeply, 
but leave the seed leaves well above ground 
always. At each succeeding shift the plants 
should be set rather deeper, so that in the 
blooming pots the seed leaves should be only 
just above ground. This is a better plan than 
burying all at once, as is generally recom¬ 
mended. 

After potting keep the plants in a close frame 
with a temperature of 60° or 65° for a few days 
till rooted out well, then accustom to plenty of 
air, keeping the plants within a few inches of 
the glass always, and giving each plenty of 
room. As soon as the roots have got well to 
the sides of the 3-in. pots, shift into 5-in., using 
a rich compost of about two parts each of good 
fibrous loam, one of rotten manure, and pretty 
well of sand, with good drainage. Pot pretty 
firmly. 

The plants may again be shifted into 7-in. or 
8 in., and even on again, if very large plants are 
required, but remember that these plants must 
nev^r be kept waiting, 90 as to become at all 


Pot off into small 3-in. pots — — 

when large enough, grow on m a genial 
warmth, and shift as required. Re-established 
plants need no artifieial heat in summer, but 
will do well in an ordinary greenhouse when 
started. Begonias may be also propagated by 
means of cuttings put in neat, and the nno 
foliaged kinds by taking off a strong leaf and 
pegging it down to the surface of a light sandy 
soil in a wide pot or pan, and placing in a close 
heat,; these will rapidly root and form young 
tubers, which should be potted off and grown and 
shifted on as required. If a large strong leaf is 
used, make 3 or 4 cuts in the midrib of the leaf at 
the back, plant as above, and a bulb will form 
at each cut. , 

Bulbs (Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, &c.).— 
Full directions for potting these, &c., will be 
found on p. *23, March 12, of this year. Proceed 
exactly as described there, and when the pots 
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will stand a moderate- amount of forcing, bat do 
not pat into strong heat all at once, but increase 
it gradually, and when the flowers are nearly 
open remove it, or take the plants to a cooler 
house, where the flowers will last much longer. 

Oaotus.—These will not do much good in 
very bad places, but in most of the suburbs of 
London will sucoeed well with care. These and 
almost all of the succulent family should be 
potted in spring, using plenty of drainage and 
a compost of loam, peat, leaf soil, old mortar 
rubbish or crushed sandstone, and sand in equal 
parts, with a little charcoal. Pot firmly, keep 
dry when at rest, and cool as well. When 
growing afford as warm and moist an atmo¬ 
sphere as you can, and give abundance of water. 
These require light, airy positions, and are 
rather best grown in a house by themselves. Do 
not shade at all, and if the plants do not flower as 
they should do, give them a dose or two of hot water 
nearly boiling; it will do no harm and make them 
flower. Cacti are given to emit branch roots, and 
if you can train a plant or two up against a trellis 
3 in. or 4 in. from a back wall, and the space 
packed well with nice clean moss, and this be 
kept always moist, the plants will root into it 
all up, and give you a finer plant and more 
and better flowers than can be had in any 
other way. There are many species of Cactus, 
viz., Cereus, Eohinocactus, Melocactus, and 
Opuntia; and the Epiphyllums may be in- 
eluded. All need the same treatment, with 
but slight variations, as do also most succu¬ 
lents, as Aloes, Crassulas, Mesembryanthemums, 
Eoheverias, Ac.. All are easily propagated by 
cutting or offsets inserted in very sandy soil 
in a moist heat in summer. B. C. R. 


WHEN TO APPLY LIQUID MANURE. 
One of the common mistakes made by 
amateur cultivators of flowers is that of over* 
manuring. To grow plants properly, little or 
no crude manure should be incorporated in the 
soil, as it induces a too luxuriant growth of 
foliage and wood at the expense of the flowers. 
The liquid form is the best in which to apply 
manure, and this should be made very weak, 
especially if it be of a stimulating character, 
such as guano. The chief value of liquid 
manure is that its effects are perfectly con- 
trolable, and can be made constant, either to 
produce an exuberant growth and sustain it, or 
to produce any lesser effect, as may be desired. 
If wood and foliage be desired, the manure 
should be given as soon as the buds begin to 
swell in the spring, or when the leaves com¬ 
mence to develop. This growth can be kept 
up during the season by frequent applications 
of the liquid, but should never be continued 
beyond the 1st of. August, as then the growth 
naturally begins to cease, the wood begins to 
harden as the season advances, and ripens for 
the winter rest of the plant. If the liquid be 
applied after the commencement of this prepara¬ 
tion for rest, the growth is unnaturally con¬ 
tinued, and the wood, not having time to ripen, 
is winter-killed. 

When the production of fineflowerB is desired, 
liquid manure should be applied when the 
flower-buds begin to show themselves pro¬ 
minently and commence to swell; it then 
causes a larger development of the petals and 
an enhancement of the colours ; but if applied 
too early it is liable to produce monstrous 
flowers. Thus applied to Strawberries, for 
instance, it causes larger and more evenly- 
developed fruit to be produced. Applied to 
Roses, the flowers are largely increased in size 
and also in brillianoy of colour. For Zonal 
Geraniums and similar plants bedded out, the 
supply must be moderate and continuous ; while 
to plants bedded out for their peculiar foliage 
it should be given more frequently, so as to 
cause the production of larger and higher- 
coloured foliage. With some plants, however, 
such as bulbs (Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac.), the 
strength of the flowers is dependent upon the 
luxuriance of the leaf growth of the previous 
season, the results of their vital action being 
stored up in the bulb for next year’s blooming. 
In such cases the plants should Lave a supply 
of the liquid for some time after they have done 
blooming. 

When applied to fruit trees, the best time for 
its application is after the fruit has set and it 
begins to swell. To give it when the flower- 


buds show themselves is useless, as the size and 
colour of the flower have little if any influence 
upon the size and flavour of the fruit. If the 
manure applied be too strong, a too luxuriant 
leaf growth is brought about, and there is 
danger of the tree casting its fruit prematurely, 
the whole energies of the plant under the stimu¬ 
lating action of the manure being expended in 
the production of leaves. As the season for the 
matuiing of the fruit approaches, the supply of 
manure should be gradually withheld, as other¬ 
wise the fruit, although large and fair, would 
become watery and lose much of its proper 
flavour. 

The best mode of applying liquid manure to 
lants or trees in the open ground is to make 
oles near them, or toward the extremities of 
the circle to which their roots extend, with a 
crow-bar or stout stake from 1 in. to 3 in. in 
diameter, driven in to a dejrth of from 12 in. to 18 
in., and then withdrawn, tilling the holes with 
liquid. It thus soaks away into the soil 
immediately in contact with the roots, and 
nothing is lost by evaporation, as is the case 
when it is applied to the surface of the soil. 
This is also an admirable mode of watering 
plants in the open ground during a drought. 
The number of these holes should vary with the 
size of the tree or plant, one hole to every 2 ft. 
square of ground being generally sufficient. If 
the weather be very dry, the manure should be 
much diluted; and if the weather be wet, it 
may be applied of greater strength. As a rule 
for the preparation of liquid manures for out¬ 
door purposes as above recommended, the fol¬ 
lowing quantities of various manures to a hogs¬ 
head of water (sixty gallons) will give the 
average strength at which it should be used, if 
applied every two weeks during the season : 
One bushel of horse manure, or the same 
quantity of sheep manure, or half a bushel of 
hen manure, or half a bushel of soot, or six 
pounds of guano, allowing the liquid to stand 
two or three days before using, stirring it once 
a day, and using the clear liquor. R. 
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5088.— Thrips on Plants.— Thrip is the 
product of heat and drought. If you have ere 
this felt the benefit of heavy rains and a cooler 
temperature, perhaps the thrip is checked. 
When foliage is affected by it, there is no further 
hope for that, but the new leaves may be preserved 
from ifca attacks if it is kept moist and the soil 
cool. Soot water will be of service both as an 
insecticide, and as manure, but the chief diffi¬ 
culty will be to keep the insects in check when 
great heat and drought returns. Shading is of 
some value; so is a liberal mulching of Coooa 
fibre refuse ; 'and not least plenty of overhead 
sprinklings of.water.—A. D. 

5058.—Hares In Gardens.— “J. M.” can, 
under the Ground Game Aet, 1880, snare the 
hares, the only limitations being that he cannot use 
spring traps, except in rabbit holes, nor employ 
poison. A game license is not required under 
this Act either to kill or to sell ground game, 
but by the Gun License Act, 1870, a license is 
required for all firearms kept for any purpose 
other than scaring of birds or killing of vermin, 
and by section 4 of the Ground Game Act 
it is “Provided that nothing in this Act con-| 
tained shall exempt any person from the pro¬ 
visions of the Gun License Aot of 1870.” It 
may be also well to remember “ that no person 
shall use any firearms for the purpose of killing 
ground game between the expiration of the first 
hour after sunset, and the commencement of 
the last hour before sunrise.”— Arthur Davy. 

5110.— Plant Stands.— Tubs put upon pe¬ 
destals as big round as the tubs are would 
exhibit a very lumpy appearance. If the stands 
were 1 about half the dimensions of the tubs, 
they would look very much better. It is de¬ 
sirable that the plants used should be such as 
will largely trail over the sides, and partly hide 
the pedestals. Of these the best are Clematises, 
Canary Creepers, Tropsolums, Ivy-leaved Pe¬ 
largoniums, Ac. The tubs should, in planting, 
be varied as much as possible. No two should 
be alike. Humeas, Fuchsias, and Begonias, 
with the „ flowers you named, make good tub 
plants. 

| 4972.— Rose not Flowering.— We think 


that your Rose will flower well presently. _ The 
last two summers have been rather devoid of 
warmth, and the wood made is too sappy. A 
fine season will put all straight.— C. B. 

5015.—Early Lettuce.—Sow Tom Thumb 
and All the Year Round in an open situation 
about the last week in August, and again 
about the middle of September. Sow thinly, 
and plant out a few of the strongest plants on 
a sheltered border in October, leaving the 
remainder in the seedbed till the March fol¬ 
lowing.—E. H. 

5044.—Water for Gardens. — Dig a 
small pond by the side of the stream, and plaoe 
a dam just below it in the channel to raise the 
water up near the surface. The air will warm 
it and make it very suitable for all crops. The 
pond need not be large or deep; 6 ft. or 8 ft. 
over, and deep enough to allow a water-pot to 
be dipped in will suffice, as the dam will keep 
the water at the same level.—E. H. 

5062.— Shading for Glasshouses.— 
Get from an oil and oolourman 1 lb. of common 
green paint powder, mix it with water first, 
then add a small quantity of oil (machine oil 
will do) just enough to make it adhesive, so 
that the rain will not wash it off; make it much 
thinner than paint is used in general, and lay it 
on the glass outside of the house with a soft 
brush. If Fernsor fine-foliaged plants, the thinner 
the better ; it can be easily washed off after the 
sunny season is over.—O. P. 

4982.—Cockroaches In Kitchens.— 

I have already recommended “ Albert ” to try 
Hardman’s London Beetle or Insect Powder. I 
am now using another excellent remedy as well 
as the powder, in the shape of Nash's Patent 
Beetle Catchers, which consist of small oblong 
boards, covered with a composition that attracts 
the beetles, which stick to it. The boards soon 
get full, and can then be burned. They can be 
obtained of most respectable grocers. — F. C. 

5055.— Speck on Peaches.-- The white specks in 
question are caused by mildew, and may proceed from 
one of several causes ; but it is very rarely present • n 
healthy vigorous trees. It is a sure sign that there I ■ 
stagnation somewhere, cither in the root action or in 
the atmosphere surrounding the trees. Sulphur is the 
best loml application, but the cause is deeper seated. 

—E. H. 

5064.— Box Trees Dying.—The cause of the bottom 
branches of the Box trees dying arises from the develop¬ 
ment of the top, which probably overshadows and 
starves the bottom. Checking the top and allowing the 
bottom to grow out further will probably suffice to 
restore the balance between the two again. -E. H. 

5114.— Drying Ivy Leaves —If the leaves used for 
decorating fire-places be of the previous year’s growth 
and fresh when gathered, they should keep green a long 
time, and no process will help them to keep longer. Ivy 
Is so common that it is easy to get fresh leaves during 
the summer. The leaves of the Berberis or Mahon ia 
Aquifolia &re even more enduring than Ivy leaves, and 
look more effective. 

6103. -Plantains on Lawns.—The best method of 
destroying PlanflUns on lawns is to cut them off as deep 
down as possible with a knife or spade, and then ponr 
just a few drops of paraffin from a can into the hole. It 
1 b a work needing patience, but must be well done if 
success is desired. 

sow.— Fixing Bark on Out-down Trees.— If a 
few stout galvanised iron flat-headed nails were driven 
in here and there they should serve to hold the bark of 
wood well in its place. In the case of its absolutely 
peeling off, a thick coating of Stockholm t«r pressed on 
to the wood aud on to the inner surface of the bark, and 
the bark fixed by pressnre on the wood, has been found 
to be very effectual.—A. D. 

5001.— Canker in Apple Trees. -The best cure 
for the canker in Apple trees is to keep the roots near 
the surface. __ 


5161. —Pansy Cuttings.—I have tome fine French 
Pansies now In full bloom. Is it the right time to take 
cuttings? and if so, in what sort of Boil shall I strike 
them? and how will they best stand the winter? Will 
it do to leave the old plants and put Asters among Ihem 
to succeed the bloom when they are over ?—M. A. C. B. 
[Take cuttings of the young fresh shoota which are pro¬ 
duced from the base of the plants, not Hie hollow 
flowering shoots. Insert them firmly in sandy soil In a 
shady border under a handlight if possible. They wi 
strike in a few weeks, and in September may be planted 
out permanently or be potted and placed in frames 
during winter, and be planted out in spring.] 

5162. — Liquid Manure for Gardens.- -I find it 
hard to procure stable or other manure enough for my 
garden, but I can manage to have plenty of liquid 
manure. Is it safe to me quite freely ? and is it as use¬ 
ful as dressing in the usual manner with staMe manure? 
—M. A. C. B. [During the summer months liquid manure 
may be used quite freely, and will be as beneficial as a 
dressing of stable manure, but a good coat of manure 
is necessary say once in two years at least.] 

5163. — Violas and Pansies.— What is the distinc 
tion between a Viola and a Pansy, as many Violas ar 
not to be distinguished from a Pansy?— Alpha. [All the 
so-called Violas now grown for bedding purposes are gai- 
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den hybrids, and may be called Violas or Pansies just as 
it suits the taste of the grower. Practically there is no¬ 
thing left now to distinguish the bedding Viola from the 
bedding Pansy, and although anyone well acquainted 
with the different kinds could probably distinguish them 
it would be exceedingly difficult to make their differences 
apparent in print. 

M64-Planting Marechal Niel Ros e.-R. T. 
Gibbons .—Turn it out of the pot and loosen the outside 
roots carefully with a pointed stick, and plant it against 
a south wall or fence if possible, or in some other warm 
position ; give It a good soaking with water and mulch 
with rotten manure. The ground should be well dug 
and manured before planting. 

6165.—Green Ply on Plants .—Constant Reader.— 
Fumigate the greenhouse for two or three successive 
evenings with Tobacco paper |or common Tobacco. 
Well syringe, the plants when the fly has been de¬ 
stroyed. 

5166. —Liquid Manure.— What is the best liquid 
manure to get to grow Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, and 
Zinnias? Would a mixture of sheep, cow, and norse 
manure and soot be best ? If not, what is most suit¬ 
able? [Sheep manure and a little soot Is best.] 

5167. —Constant Reader .—The fronds have apparently 
been injured in some way whilst in a young state. The 
insect on Bose-leaves is thrip; wash with soap and 
water. Other matter shall be considered. 

^168.— Insects on Myrtles.— Insecticide .—The in¬ 
sect is brown scale. Well sponge the plant with hot to¬ 
bacco water and soft soap ; afterwards well syringe with 
clear water. Repeat for a day or two. Do not let the 
liquid get to the roots. 


6169. — Moving 1 Climbing Roms.—KM.— Autumn 
or spring are the best times, but if you cut them back 
they may be moved now with care. Water and mulch 
after planting. 

6170. —Double Narcissi.— I have a border of Nar¬ 
cissi that has been undisturbed for five years. There 
used to be many doubles among them, but thta year all 
the blossoms have been single.— Sunflower. [The 
double ones will probably flower again next year.] 

5171.—Hardy Trees for Lawn.-fl'. Jf.-You 
should visit the gardens In your neighbourhood, and 
ascertain what trees have withstood the past winter 
best and then make your choice. 

,5172.—Dividing Polyanthuses.—May I safely 
divide my Polyanthus now ? In what soil and situation do 
they thrive best ?—M. A. C. B. [Yes; divide them now 
and plant them in any ordinary rich garden soil. A 
partially shaded border is the best place for them.] 

5173. —Herbaceous Plante.-Can Paris Daisies 
and Matricaria inodorum flore-pleao he shown as hardy 
herbaceous plants ?—J. L. [Yes; unless the schedule 
specifies otherwise.] 

5174. —Lapagerla Shrivelling.— A. C.P .—The roots 
have evidently been allowed to get dry. The plant 
needs abundance of water at the root, and must be 
shaded during the summer mon ths. 

6175.—Procuring Plants.— M. A. C. B.—It you 
look down our advertisement columns you will generally 
be able to And out where to get what plants you need. 

5176.—Wild Asparagus.— (?.—Kindly send us a 
handful of-stopls iryou can get them. It is an Omitho- 


5177.- Lightning-proof Trees.— Anxious.-Ume 
trees are no more lightning-proof than any others. We 
have seen them split down from top to bottom. 

6176. — Briers for Budding.—I?. D. B.— Plantl in 
autumn and bud from the following June to August. 

5179.— S. F.—Try Mr. Parker, Exotic Nursery, Toot¬ 
ing, London. 

5180 ---Crickets.—Can anyone tell me how to get rid 
of crickets ?—F. C. [Try Chase's Beetle Paste.] 

5181. — Jf. K— Pages of such matter as you inquire for 
been given inGARDBNiNQ. We know of no special book on 
the subject. 

5182. —S. F. P.— No; the grub is not wireworm. There 
is little harm in tbe one you send. Apply a dressing of 
salt and soot to the soil when vacant. 

Moving Old Asparagus Roots.—#. Jf.—Plant 
yearling plants in March or April. Old plants seldom do 
any good. 

Names of Plants. — Hortus.—l, Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa; 2, Cypripedium venustum; 8, Hibiscus sinen¬ 
sis variegate; *, Sedum Sieboldi.- Rev. T. A. £.— 

Polygonum Bistort*.- P. A. £>.—Stellaria Holosteum, 

Geum nivale, Athyrtum Filix-fcemina.- B. M. S. C.— 

Scilla peruviana, Campanula muralis.- A. W.—i 

Azalea sinensis; 2, Weigela rosea; 3, Philadelphia 

coronarius; 4, AAculus rubicund*.- R. G.— Robinia 

viscose.- E. B .—Streptocarpus bifloras.- J. £-.. 

1, Galium Aparine; 2, Stachys sylvatica; 3, Solatium 

Dulcamara; 4. Bryonia dloica.- D. Bhind.—1, Pteris 

tremula; 2, Polypodium (sp.); 3, Adiantum hispidulum- 

4, Polvpodium Btllardieri.- W. H. Newbould. — Aspi; 

ditun Filix-mas eristata (a British Kern).-Jfnr. New' 

man. —Thalictrnm aqullegifolium.- J. E. Aspho- 

deluslutens.- Carrie .—unkia Sieboldi.-Jf. D.—l, 

Scolopendrium vulgare cristatum; 2, Polystichum 

aculeatum; 8, P. a. rotundifollum.- G. S. X.— Send 

better specimens.- R. H. G.—l, Veronica gentlanoides 

pall'da; 2, Polemonium coeruleum album; 8, Dielytra 
spectabilis. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents. —All communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece qf paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not And 
their answers in the usual department will And them 
m the body qf the paper. NAMING PLANTS -Four 
plants, fruxts, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation qf Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received , 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.— Nurserymen are requested to send 
oopies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

■ 5183.— Turnips in Summer.— May I ask any gar¬ 
dener of experience the time for sowing Turnips? On 
March 18 and 20 I sowed the Munich Red-topped and 
Jersey Lily, is. 6d.;per packet, also Six weeks and French. 
On June 7 and 8 1 triad the two form or, and they were 
strong and hard, and uneatable, size of a very small 
Orange. The French I tried last year, but the jobbing 
gardener prevented any trying till very large, and they 
were tough. In winter I generally have excellent 
Turnips. I sow Jersey Navet, and it is tender and juicy, 
first sowing end of August, and again in September. I 
give the Munich Red-top and Jersey Lily abundance of 
water, the old jobbing gardener says too much,[however, 
I do not succeed in Turnips in the early summer when 
vegetables are so scarce.— Irrigate. 

5184. —Strong Grass on Lawns.— Is it a good 
plan to water a lawn about once a fortnight, during 
rain, with liquid manure from a stable tank diluted 
with ten times its quantity of water? My lawn is in a 
very poor condition, growing thick, coarse Grass, and in 
some parts being very thin and bare. The Grass is 
seeding, and looks yellow. Some recommend this water- 
ing. saying that it encourages the growth of the Clover 
and finer and thicker Grass; others say that it makes 
the coarse, strong Grasses grow ranker, and kills the 
finer ones. I rather think myself that the lawn looks 
worse, and the bare places show more after the two 
fortnightly waterings this season than it did before. 
Can any one recommend the above plan to be persevered 
in throughout the summer ? or would some other treat¬ 
ment be better?— Verdant Green. 

5185. — Heating Greenhouse with Hot Water. 
—I am contemplating erecting a lean-to greenhouse 
against the wall of the house at the back of the kitchen 
grate, which I think of heating by a boiler placed at the 
back of the grate. The boiler thus placed will be some 
2J ft. above the level of the greenhouse floor. Will 
“ S. W. Y.,” who described asimilar mode of heating in 
Gardening (March 5), or some other correspondent in¬ 
form me if the apparatus will answer if the pipes, or at 
least one of them, are placed below the level of the bot¬ 
tom of the boiler, say on the floor of the greenhouse ? 
or must they be level with or above the boiler ? I should 
like them to run all round the floor if practicable — 


Notice,— itewiers who possess the Garden 
Annual will greatly oblige the Editor by sending 
him the names oj any good gardens in their 
vicinity omitted from it, and by making any 
needed corrections in it. Convenient printed forms 
for filling up will he sent by return of post on 
apptiaukm to the Editor, “ Garden Annual,” 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


51S6. --Gooseberry Caterpillars.-It has always 
been said that the larvre of the Gooseberry caterpillar is 
in the ground during the winter, and in spring the grub 
crawls up the stem and begins its depredations. This 
year my Gooseberry and Currant trees nave many leaves 
on them perforated like net-work, and on examining the 
under side the leaf is covered with tiny grubs, and also 
rows of eggs just ready to come into life. This looks as 
if the eggs must be thrown on to the leaf in full growth 
(for it is never on young leaves), thus seeming to contra¬ 
dict the idea of the caterpillar coining up from the 
ground. Can anyone explain this ?— Knutsford. 

5187.—Chrysanthemums in the Open Air.- 
Will anyone kindly tell me which of the following Chry¬ 
santhemums I may plant in the open air, in a fairly warm 
and sheltered position, with a reasonable security as to 
their blossoms not being destroyed by frost, and which 
are so late-flowering as to make it necessary for them to 
have the shelter of a cool greenhouse ? Japanese oarie- 
tjf* • Elaine, Ethel, Fair Maid of Guernsey, D&imio, 
Grandiflora, Madame Desgrange, Negro. Large-doioer- 
%ng: Eve, George Glenny, Guernsey Nugget, Jardin des 
Plantes, Julia Lagravere, Mr. George Rundle, Prince 
Alfred Pom P on * : Scarlet Gem, Illustration, Prdcocite. 
—W. D. 

5188—Roses in Pots.—I am anxious to obtain 
some advice concerning some Tea and Hybrid Perpetual 
Rotes in pots. I have had them in the greenhouse 
during the winter, and they are now just going out of 
bloom. Should 1 prune and re-pot them now, or when ? 
Also should they * e plunged during summer, and ex¬ 
posed to the full sun, and then taken into the greenhouse 
about the beginning of October? I pruned and re potted 
them last year in autumn, but they have not bloomed so 
wen this spring as I think they ought to have done.— j 

5189.-Grubs in Cabbages.— Many of my Cabbages 
planted to stand the winter, and others planted 
early In spring for summer use, have become infested 
with small white grubs, which completely destroy the 
roots, thereby stopping all growth and causing the 
leaves to flag. These grubs resemble as nearly as may 
be the larvie of the common blue-bottle fly, though 
perhaps not quite so large. Can any reader kindly in¬ 
form me what these grubs are ? and how I can best cot 
rid of them ?— A. J. Kent. 

6l90.*-Musbrooms in Frames.-Would any 
reader of Gardening Illustrated inform me how to 
grow a successful crop of Mushrooms in a cold frame ? 


Would it be best to keep the glass over, or an old door ? 
and how thick shall I want the horse droppings? My 
frame is about 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. How much spawn 
should I want ? and how long would the Mushrooms be 
growing? An answer with general treatment would 
greatly oblige.—A. G. 

5191. — Oomfrey for Cattle.— I should like to be 
informed of the best means of using Comfrey. I took 
some trouble in planting it, but And that no beast or 
fowl will eat it. I have given it raw, chopped, boiled, 
and mixed with oatmeal with the same result.—R eader. 

5192. — Permanent Edging for Flower Beds.— 
I want to make a permanent edging 6 in. wide round 
my flower beds. Jt must be perennial, and grow dose 
on the ground. How shall I go to work ? sow seeds, or 
get plants? and when is best time to begin?—B. 

5193. — Management of Peaches and Neo 
tarlnes.—I want some information about the manage¬ 
ment of Peach and Nectarine trees planted in an orchard 
hous**, particularly as to pruning. They were planted 
last year, and some of them are fruiting nicely. The 
trees are growing rapidly.—F. J. 

5194. — Insects In Gardena— My garden is infested 
with insects. My Cabbage and Turnip leaves are partially 
eaten away, and the Apple trees contain numbers of 
web-like colonies of worms, maggots, or caterpillars. 
What is the most convenient and .effective remedy?— 
M. A. 

5195. —Salt as Manure.—I have seen salt recom¬ 
mended as a fertiliser, and being able to obtain a quan¬ 
tity,and having a garden, I should like to know when and 
how to apply it.—S alt. 

5196. —Heating a Fern Case.—1 have a Fern 
case 174 in. wide, 2 ft. ll in. long, 9 in. deep. I want 
some mode of heating, either by gas or methylated 
spirit. Can anyone recommend me any plan? Has 
anyone any experience of a paraffin lamp hung up in a 
case to grow exotics ?—T. J. P. 

5197. —Insects on Grapes.— I have two Vines in an 
unheated greenhouse, the bunches of which are covered 
with small transparent globules about the size of a 
Mignonette seed. I am told they are eggs of some 
insect. Is this the case ? and what should be done to get ' 
rid of them ? Many of the Grapes are of good size, but 
large numbers remain small and drop off .—Tommy. 

6198.— Preserving Dried Plants.— Is there any 
mode by which specimens of plants, such as the Hop, 
can be preserved and separately attached to paper, so as 
to show the characteristics of each variety ?—T. 

5199.— Buds Dropping off Roses.—I have a 
Marechal Niel in a cold house, which has bloomed freely 
for the last three weeks. Many of the buds are now 
dropping off, some quite small, some half expanded. The 
stalks of them look yellow and withered. What is the 
cause of this ?— Tommy. 

6200.—Weeds on Liawns.—For many years I have 
used every means to clear my Grass lawn of weeds, and 
so far succeeded, that not a Daisy or Dandelion can be 
seen; last year, however, a quantity of a weed called 
Yarrow made its appearance, and this year another weed 
like Chickweed appears in large patches. Can any reader 
give me a recipe for getting rid of these pests ? Will 
lawn sand be of any use ?—H. G. 
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6201.— Pansies for Exhibition. —Can I have 
Pansies for exhibition in July and beginning of Septem¬ 
ber off the same plants, or will the quality be better If I 
should allow one half to bloom for July, and the other 
half for September? and how should I treat them 
to have very fine blooms ? My garden is not exposed to 
any cutting winds.— amateur. 

j.— Red Spider on Peach Trees.—I have a 
large standard Peach tree, which is now covered with red 
spider. I shall be much obliged if any one will tell me 
what I can do. I syringe it daily with water, but It does 
not seem to do much good. The leaves have been falling 
for some time, and now the fruit is beginning to drop.— 
G. E. D. 

J.— Plants for Enclosed Gardens.— I should 
be glad to know what flowering plants I could grow 
round a border shut in by bulldines on all sides but 
east, and with very little sun, consequently In the 
longest day it would be off at about,1.30. I wlah white, 
red, and yellow flowering plants.— Abel, 

5204. —Winter Plants.—I have a small greenhouse, 
and am anxious to have a few plants in flower all the 
year round, particularly from Christmas to Easter. Will 
some one tell me what plants to cultivate ? and when to 
get them ?—F. A. L. 

5205. —Figs in Pots.— Will the writer of your late 
interesting article on Figs in pots confer a further bene 
fit on us by telling us when to purchase trees and plant 
them ? Also the most likely place to procure Fig trees 
and probable price?—C. E. C. 

5206. —Plants for Oaves.—I have in my rockery 
two small caves. I should be glad to know what plants, 
other than Ferns, would grow in them, both on the floor 
and to hang from the Bides. Soil, light.—T. Gardner. 

5207. —Woodlice and Cuckoo Spittle.—Iam 
very much troubled la my garden with woodlice .and 
what is termed cuckoo spittle. How can I get rfd of 
them ? They are spoiling all my flowers.—W. H. W. 

5208. — Snails on Fernery-— Our Fernery in the 
greenhouse is being quite spoiled with snails. Js M 
anything we can put on to kill them without injui *' 
plants ?—H. L. M. 

5209. —Liquid Manure for Ferns.— Is liquid 
manure good for Ferns? and how often should it be 
used ?—Enina. 

5210. —Tricolor Geraniums for Exhibition.— 
Can any reader inform me how I should' treat bicolor 
and tricolor Geraniums to have them lit for exhibiting 
in the end of August? They aro in 5-in. pots now,— 
Amateur. 

6211.—Wintering Geraniums. —What plan can r 
adoDt to keep Geraniums in flower during the winter 
without a greenhouse ?—E. M. J. 
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6212 —Lilies of the Valley —In what aspect do 
they succeed beat ? and do they require any particular 
kind of soil T 

5213 —Rhododendrons.—How can I keep these in 
shape? I And they prow straggly and ail to wood. 
Should they be cut back and when?—E. W. C. 

5214. —Weedy Lawn.—I have a lawn in which the 
grow has got very foul of Dandelion*, weeds, Ac. What 
method could 1 adopt to improve it ?—E. W. C. 

5215. —Wire-worm and Root Crops.-1 find my 
root crops are being destroyed by wire worm. What 
can I do to prevent this effectually ?-T. H. 

5216. — Packing Roses. —I should feel greatly 
oblige'* to anyone who will tell me the best way to pack 
a few Roses to be sent off either by post or rail.—R. B. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

CAULIFLOWER AND BROCCOLI. 

These, which are forms of the common Cabbage, 
are among the most useful of vegetables. The 
Cauliflower is perhaps of less importance than 
Broceoli, inasmuch as it comes into use at a time of 
year when other vegetables are usually plentiful, 
while Broccoli comes into use during the autumn, 
winter, and early spring months. The Cauliflower 
is much less hardy than the Broccoli, and in order 
to get early heads to succeed the late Broccoli in 
spring it is necessary to sow seed in frames in Septem¬ 
ber and October, to protect the plants during winter, 
and plant out under hand-lights early in March on 
a warm border. The heads are fit for use in May or 
June. A succession is kept up by sowing more 
seed in spring. Broccoli is sown during Jone and 
July, and by a judioious selection of sorts a succes¬ 
sion may be had from October till April. Both 
Cauliflower and Broocoli require rich loamy soil in 
which to grow, and should be grown without a 
check, otherwise they are apt to ‘‘button/ 1 
show heads prematurely. The cooking of Brooooli 
and Cauliflower is the same. 

To Boll Cauliflowers. —Required: one Cauli¬ 
flower ; boiling water; one teaspooufnl salt to one 
quart of water. Psepare the Cauliflower. Place it 
with the flower downwards in enough boiling water 
to cover it. Boil uncovered for twenty minutes to 
half-au-hour, till the stalk end is tender. Plaoe the 
Cauliflower in a colander to drain off the water. 
Serve with melted batter. 

To Fry Cauliflowers.—Boil them till tender 
in water with a little salt in it; separate the sprigs 
of Cauliflowers, drain them, and let them lie on a 
dish to oool. Make a batter with one well beaten 
egg stirred into the third of a pint of milk, add a tew 
tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs or flour; beat the 
batter well after it has been mixed; dip the pieces 
of Cauliflower twice into the batter, then fry them 
a light brown. When done, drain entirely from fat 
and serve very hot. 

Cauliflower au Gratin.—Shorten the stem of 
a cold boiled Cauliflower; place it on a flat disb, 
and place it in the oven ; when a little warmed, pour 
over it about 5 oz. of hot clarified butter mixed with 
some grated Parmesan, or other cheese; put it 
again into the oven, and let it frizzle; serve imme¬ 
diately. 

Cauliflowers a lTtalienne.—Dispose your 
pieces of boiled Cauliflower upon a dish well rubbed 
with garlic ; over them strew a mixture of bread 
crumbs and anchovies, capers, and olives minced 
fine, pepper and salt; over all pour a judicious 
quantity of fine salad oil; bake for about ten minntes, 
and serve. 

Cauliflowers and Tomato Sauce — One of 
the prettiest dishes of vegetables consists of a 
Cauliflower of ivory whiteness resting upon a bed 
of well-made Tomato sauce. To boil a Cauliflower 
after it has been trimmed and soaked in salted 
water for some time, it should be put in plenty of 
fast boiling water, with a due quantity of salt 
Care should be taken not to overboil it. Try the 
stem with a thin iron skewer, and the moment it is 
soft remove the saucepan from the fire, and put the 
Cauliflower to drain on a hair sieve. When two or 
more Cauliflowers are used, they should be moulded 
into one for serving. To do this, when they are 
boiled cut off the stalk, and dispose the pieces of 
Cauliflower head downwards in a basin, press them 
gently together, turn them out dexterously on a 
dish, and two or three small Cauliflowers will by 
this means present the appearance of one large one. 
Care must be taken to have the basin quite hot, 
and to operate quickly. This cannot very well be 
done with the small purple Cauliflower or Broccoli, 
but all the formulae given for Cauliflowers proper 
may be applied to Broccoli likewise. The sauce 
should be put into the dish and the Cauliflowers 
laid upon it, but if the moulding process has not 
been successful, or if the Cauliflowers are not very 
nice-looking, then pour the sauce over them so as 
to hide their deformity—“ Round the Table.” 

Cauliflower Soup.—Put a quarter of a pound 
of butter into a stew pan, let it melt, then stir into 
it very smoothly three dessertspoonfuls of c^rpy 


powder and a teaspoonful of Celery seed. Slice into it 
alarge Cauliflower, a large Onion, and a tablespoonfal 
of French Beans. Fry the vegetables gently for a 
few minntes, then add gradually. three pints of 
boiling water, or the water in which Cauliflowers 
have been boiled. Simmer gently until the vege¬ 
tables have been reduced to a pulp, then strain.the 
soup and return it to the saucepan. Add a little 
salt and pepper. IPnt in a few sprigs of boiled Cauli¬ 
flower before serving it. Serve with boiled rice, 
and lay a slioe of the crumb of bread toasted at the 
bottom of the tnreen. 

Cauliflower with Parmesan Cheese.— Trim 
off the outer leaves and stems, wash very carefully 
Put them into boiling water with a tablespoonful of 
salt, and boil (uncovered) for twenty minutes and 
drain. Mix a tablespoonfal of flour very smoothly 
into a thin paste, add a little milk, 2 oz. of butter, 
and stir gently over the fire, stirring into it 
gradually about 2 oz. of grated Parmesan cheese 
When the sauce begins to thicken, put the Cauli¬ 
flower or Broccoli into it,and toss for a few moments 
over the fire, then turn it out into a dish, put a few 
small pieces of butter and some grated cheese on 
the top, put the dish into an oven or before the fire 
for about ten minutes before servipg. 

Cauliflower Salad.—Boil a Cauliflower in salted 
water till teaser, but not overdone; when cold, cat 
it np neatly in small sprigs. Beat up together 
three tablespoonfuls of oil and o e tablespoonful 
of Tarragon vinegar, with pepper and salt to taste; 
rub the diah very slightly with garlic, arrange the 
pieces of Cauliflower on it, strew over them a little 
Tarragon, Chervil, and Parsley, all finely minced. 
Pour the oil and vinegar over and serve. 

Cauliflowers to Pickle.—Cauliflowers should 
be pickled about the beginning of August. Choose 
firm, fresh, white heads, and cat them on a dry dav. 
Pare away tbe leaves from the stem, and place the 
flowers for ten minutes in boiling water, but do not 
let them boil up. Drain them, and cat them into 
convenient sized pieces, and leave them on a sieve 
to dry. Half fill the jars, and fill them np with 
cold vinegar, in which spices have been boiled, 
allowing a quart of vinegar to 2 oz. of peppercorns, 
a drachm of o&yenne, 1 oz. of ginger, and i oz. of 
maoe. _ 


Hop Te*.—Pot the Hops into a covered jug with 
ooiling water, in the proportion of an onnoe of Hops 
to a pint of water. When cold, pour off the liquid 
and bottle for use. If doable the quantity of Hops 
is used, it will become an excellent tonic.—F. 

Cooking Oarageen— Would any readers kindly 
inform me how to cook Carageen (Irish Sea-weed) 
with milk ? I have seen it served as a mould 
resembling bl&no mange, and have tried, bntin vain, 
to find a recipe in my cookery book.— Baffled. 


POULTRY. 


Minorca Fowls. — O. W. F. —The cook should 
have a perfectly upright and evenly serrated comb, 
with seven spikes free from any side sprouts, and a 
good clear red face. It should be from 4 in. to 5 in. 
in height, and the wattle from 4 in. to 4$ in. Lobes 
Bhould be perfectly white and smooth ; feathers 
black, tintea with a deep green shade; a tail carried 
well back—not squirrel-tailed, as many I have 6een 
exhibited; leg and beak black; neck should be 
short, and body almost square; low on legs. .The 
weight of a full-grown cock Bhould be about 7 lb. 
Hens do not have their combs until about seven 
months old, when they over-lap one side of the face, 
forming a fold. They should have seven spikes on 
the comb, face free from white, with a nice lobe. 
The shape of the hen should i e deep and thiok-set; 
tail carried slightly erect and full; feet and legs 
black; weight, at maturity, about 44 lb. to 54 lb. 
In the autumn the hen’s comb shrinks back during 
the moulting season. I should fancy your bird* 
with a rose comb have been crossed between Blaok 
Hambnrghs and Minorca.— J. H. Petworth. 

Fowls Picking out their Feathers.— In 
answer to “ G. E. E.” 1 am afraid that bis fowls 
have contracted a permanent habit of feather 
eating, in which case the only remedy is 
to watch and detect those which do it and 
kill them off. Overcrowding is generally the 
oause of this complaint. Has “ G. E. E.” looked 
well in the feathers for lice ? This is a frequent 
cause of feather picking, and is cured by dusting 
well with Persian insect powder, and giving some 
clean sand and ashes to rub themselves in, to which 
add a tablespoonful of sulphur.— Geo. A. Powell. 

Fowls Losing their Feathers.—My fowls are 
losing all their feathers off their backs ; some of 
them are quite bare. They have a good run of five 
acres of pasture and wood, and rooet in fowl bouse, 
are fed three times a day, morning and evening, 
with best Maize and Barley, and mid-day boiled 
Rice, fresh water given to them, once a day, and 
house - ' n, J out once a week, a little lime occa¬ 


sionally spread on floor. When out in the ground* 
they look most unsightly.—H. M. 

Fountain for Fowl Houses.—In answer to 
“ R. D. T.,” the above can be procured at a chin*, 
shop in Newington Butte, nearly opposite Spur¬ 
geon’s Tabernacle. I saw them whsn accidentally 
passing the other evening.—R. T. Palmer. 

Dari for Fowls.—** St. Kitts ” will be able to 
obtain Dari at the Ponltry and Farm Produce- 
Society, 5, Agar Street, Strand, London, W.C., on. 
application to the secretary. 

Fowls Losing their Feathers.— Dispose of two* 
of your cooks ; one is quite sufficient for thirteen- 
hens. The vigorous habits of so many male birds 
will cause the feathers to be broken off as you 
describe, especially if heavy bird*. Your fowls will 
not recover tbeir feathers until after they have- 
monlted.— J. H. Petworth. 

Fowls Pecking Bach Other.—I have three 
friends, each keeping silver-spingled fowls; they 
complain of one of the fowls being pecked at by all 
the others to such au extent, that she has fallen 
down exhausted. They have a fair ran and are 
well attended to in every way. What is the remedy? 
-H. M. 


BIRDS. 

Parrots Talking,—It is difficult to fix the data 
at whioh these birds usually begin to talk, aa they 
are very capricious and are also rnucb influenced by 
surrounding*. We have a small green parrakeet. 
that never showed any disposition for conversation 
till the death of its mate, which took place when the 
pair were about two years old. Instead of moping 
to death, as was predicted, the bereaved bird seemed 
to take a keener interest in the world outride his 
cige, and astonished a servant one day by addressing 
her as “ Mary.” After that he learned all sorts of 
names and sentences, and now talks very well for 
Buch a little creature. Last summer, whilst at a. 
seaport town, we bought a poor battered parrot, * 
green-an d-amber one, very yonng. and quite downy. 
He mast have beeu sadly knocked about by the 
sailors; however, with a very different treatment 
he rapidily improved, and is now a powerful and. 
healthy bird. When abont eight months old, he* 
uttered the word “Polly.” but mwle no further 
progress for some time, till placed occasionally near 
tbe parrakeet’a cage, then he became extremely 
jealous, intently watched and listened to the rivals 
and very'soon learned all the latter oould say,repeat¬ 
ing everything, though in richer, clearer tones, and 
at times with extraordinary variations. We keep 
both birds in large cages, but they are often allowed 
out, being very taine and fond of society. Old toys,, 
pieces of paper and rubbish tied up, with buttons 
and empty reels are given them to play with. I do- 
not think any bird would talk if allowed to mope or 
was not noticed much. We have found it a good 
planl to have the wire framework at the bottom of 
the cages lowered more than usual, so that while the 
parrots’ tails are kept from trailiug the cage floors, 
yet they can pick up a greater part of the food so 
recklessly flung down from the seed tins. They 
appreciate thus browsing about, and are pleased if 
any garden earth is scattered with the sifted sand 
we generally use for them, a stone, well encrusted 
with dirt, being received as a thing of price. I 
mention these details because it is necessary to keep 
a bird in health and good spirits if it is expected to 
talk. “Lizzie” had better select an easy name, 
say Maria, or perhaps Fred, and then repeat it 
several times to the parrot whenever she passes the 
cage; after a week, change the word for another, 
anitry both alternately; the bird will most probably 
listen in stolid silence, but after pondering awhile, 
may perhaps come out with the name unexpectedly. 
—Ross. 

-“ Lizzie” does not say what kind of parrot she 

possesses. All varieties of the parrot tribe a~e not 
gifted with the power of speech. There are only a 
few kinds that are at all good talkers, the two com¬ 
monest being the grey and the Amazon. If 
“ Lizzie” will forward a correct description of her 
bird I can then tell her if it belongs to a talking 
variety. Again, how does this correspondent know 
the age of the bird in question ; she says its age is 
eighteen months. Some parrots will begin to talk 
and imitate the cries of various animals at a muoh 
earlier age than others; therefore, if “Lizzie's” 
bird does not soon talk (if it does belong to a talk¬ 
ing variety), let our fair reader not be disappointed, 
as it may break out into conversational powers 
sooner or later; but, of course, the principal doubt 
to surmount is the name and species of “ Lizzie’s” 
bird.—A. d’A. 

Budgerigar with Bad Foot.—I have a hen 
budgerigar which has a bad foot, each claw being 
covered with yellow-looking lumps, and shall be 
very glad of information as to causo and cure. She 
has been sitting in a small dark cage, attached to a 
large one for breeding purposes, for .*ome months 
past. The food is millet and canary teed, some- 
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%imes green food too; lately I have given bread and 
milk. The bird ia very miserable, and almost 
finable to perch. In any treatment that may be 
■anggested please say if the male bird should be left 
in'•atne cage, as he would eat the same food.— 
Hklina. 

Keeping Magpies.—Will some one kindly in¬ 
form me of the best treatment for a magpie? I 
have one that can talk well I keep it in a parrot’s 
cage, and clean it out every day. The bird runs 
about the garden all day. I have been feeding it 
on scqs with meat put in it, but the feathers have 
come'off the neck; I have been told the meat is the 
canse. I have now been giving it only sop and 
vegetables. I think it is better, but the feathers 
«k> oat appear to be coming on* I do not think there 
nre any insects upon it. I let it have clean water to 
wash m often, and I find it ia very fond of it.— 
Theresa. 

Parrot not Opening Its Byes.—My parrot, an 
Amazonian, continues to eat and talk, but seldom 
opens its eyes, and when it does, quickly closes 
them, as if light hurt them. Has any one met with 
a similar case ? and can they suggest its cause and 
remedy ? It has not moulted properly this year.— 
M. H. 

Treatment of Parrots.—I shall be glad to 
know what treatment to use for a grey parrot. I 
had it at Christmas last. Its plumage was then 
very rough. For many weeks past it has lost all its 
feathers on the head and breast. The bird con¬ 
stantly has its eyes dosed when awake, but at times 
it is very bright and lively. It is fed chiefly on 
Indian Corn and Hemp seed. Should it have 
water ?—R. H. 

Pouter Pigeons.—Can any one say where I 
cangettwomale pouter pigeons?— Joiin Rawlings, 
Bigods Hall, Great Dunmow , Essex. 


Uniting Ligurian Queen to Common Bees. 
—I wish to unite a Ligurian qneen to a swarm of 
bees that were hived on the 7th May; will some 
reader tell me where I could purchase a queen, and 
the best way to unite it with the other bees ?— 
A Weaver. 

Honey Jars.— Apiarian .—Inquire at any large 
pottery. 


HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

(Continued from p. 183.,) 

Heating by Hot Air.—Now we will con¬ 
sider the modes of heating by hot air, flues, 
Ac. Where only a slight amount of heat is 
needed, and moderate fluctuations in tempera¬ 
ture are not objectionable, this is a very useful 
and desirable mode of heating. Iron pipes 
should not be employed, as they are apt to get 
overheated and barn the air, which is highly 
injurious to plant life. The best form is a brick 
flue, covered in with flat tiles or “quarries.” 
These are absolutely safe, and even if the fire 
goes out in severe weather, the mass of 
brickwork retains a large amount of heat for 
some hours. Earthenware tiles or pipes are not 
so good, and are apt to crack, especially if near 
the fire. In all arrangements of this kind, the 
greatest care should be taken to prevent the 
existence of any crack or fissures opening 
into the greenhouse, as, especially if the 
draught is not good, some of the fumes 
may make their way inside, and will do 
a great deal of damage, often unnoticed till 
done, to tender plants. The furnace and stoke¬ 
hole should, of course, be outside the house, and 
to ensure a good diaught, the vertical portion 
of the flue, or the height of the top of the 
chimney above the level of the fire, should be 
equal to, and if possible a little exceeding, the 
horizontal distance that the heated air has to 
travel. Of course drain pipes (glazed) or an 
iron pipe (if outside) may be used as a chimney 
in any vertical part of the flue. I have found 
that a plain furnace, like that used in fixing 
house coppers, is not a good form, sa it holds 
very little fuel and cannot be properly made up 
to keep alight for any time. The best form 
is that of a square pit, from 18 in. to 2 ft. deep 
from the level of the feeding door and exit into 
the flue, which should be on, or nearly on, a 
level, the latter being, if anything, the highest 
to the fire bars, and 6 in. to 8 in. or 9 in. square. The 
ash-pit should have a close door and draught 
regulator, and if, when there is a little bright 
tire at the bottom, this pit or hopper be filled 
partly or wholly with Bmall coke, this just 
started to burn and then the draught nearly 
or quite stopped from below (a little experience 
will show how much air should be left on, if 
any), the mass of coke will burn through and 


keep up a steady glow for several hours without 
attention. 

Heating by Steam, especially if this 
be at a high pressure, should be avoided if pos¬ 
sible, as the temperature of the pipes is so high 
that the air becomes overheated, great evapora¬ 
tion takes place, and the plants become dried 
and sickly. And here it may be remarked that 
the lower the temperature of the heating 
medium, whatever this may be, can be allowed 
to be, so as to maintain the necessary tempera¬ 
ture in the house, or, in other words, the gentler 
the heat employed, the better it will be for the 
health of the plants. Thus, supposing 50 ft. of 
piping—say 4-in.—will heat a house to the re¬ 
quisite point, if the temperature of the water 
and pipes is kept at or near 200° Fahr., or just 
below the boiling point, it would be much 
better for the plants if CO ft., 80ft., or even 
100 ft. of piping were fitted, bo that a moderate 
temperature of, say, 120° or 150° in the same 
would maintain the heat required. But, 
although the use of steam is objectionable where 
hot water could be employed, yet there are 
situations in the neighbourhood of factories, 
or where supplies of waste or surplus steam 
could be cheaply utilised, where it would be 
desirable to make it do. in such a case it would 
be advisable not to have such an arrangement 
that the pipes should be filled with steam at a 
high pressure or temperature, but to have a 
supply pipe fitted with a proper cock, by which 
only just os much steam should be admitted as 
would keep the temperature sufficiently high, 
and a waste cock at the other end, which should 
be always partially or wholly open, to take off 
the condensed water and surplus steam. The 
pipes should be placed as far away from the 
plants as possible. 

Hot Water. —The mode of heating, far 
and away above all others, is by means of 
hot water. This should always be employed 
where possible, whether much or little heat be 
required. There are, as everyone knows, an 
almost infinite number of different forms of 
boilers and apparatus for heating the water. 
On the whole, the old-fashioned saddle boiler, 
properly set and “ stoked ” is nearly as good as 
any ; and if beyond this, the heated air, instead 
of being allowed to go to waste up the chimney, 
is carried along inside the green or hot-house in 
any convenient manner, tne arrangement will 
prove very economical. This combination is 
employed in the large conservatory at Chats- 
worth. In addition to this, I have hie upon a 
device which still farther forwards this end. 
This is to carry the flow from the boiler, not 
direct into the pipes, as is usually done, but 
along inside the flue for a reasonable distance ; 
here a pipe of 1J in. in diameter, or thereabouts, 
is sufficent for any but a large house. This 
pipe must be kept clean, as well as the flue 
itself, by frequent sweeping, to be effectual. At 
the end of the flue this pipe, of course, enters 
the heating pipes in the usual manner. 1 have 
this arrangement fitted in my greenhouse, and 
find it very efficacious. 

There are several forms of tubular boilers, 
vertical and horizontal, and where a large 
quantity of water has to be heated in a short 
time, as in very extensive structures, these 
are veiy useful; but, as a rule, except in the 
case of very large boilers, where a considerable 
body of fire is kept in constant combustion, the 
fire does not burn so brightly and freely in a 
furnace entirely surrounded by iron surfaces in 
direct contact with water as in one where 
these are composed of fire-brick or other similar 
substances. 

But, on the whole, perhaps the best form of 
boiler for general purposes is the coil, which iB 
simply a length of wrought iron pipe bent round 
in a spiral coil, three turns being the usual 
number. The fire is placed inside this coil, and 
this may either be set in a suitably constructed 
brick furnace, or, in connection with a vertical 
“ slow combustion "furnace, composed of sheet- 
iron and fire-clay ; this forms a very useful and 
handy contrivance, and requires no setting. 
In the best forms of these, the feeding door, 
chimney, Ac., are so arranged, that by filling the 
furnace to the top with’small coke, and regulat¬ 
ing the draught into the ashpit; a steady fire 
is maintained, which will last for twelve or 
fourteen hoars, the superincumbent fuel gradu¬ 
ally sinking and taking the place of that con¬ 


sumed ; so that if the fire is made up morning 
and evening with ordinary care, it hardly ever 
goes out, and need not be re-lit more than about 
once a month. What a saving of trouble thiB 
is over a plan that entails attention every hour 
or so and re-lighting every morning can be easily 
imagined. Moreover, a perfectly steady heat 
of any grade is maintained, and for moderate 
sized houses, and especially where constant 
attention cannot be afforded, one of these slow 
combustion stoves, in connection with a suffi¬ 
cient length of iron pipe, 3 in. or 4 in. in 
diameter, is decidedly the best thing that can 
be had. These stoves, however, are usually 
made with a short length of chimney, into 
which the fire opens directly, so that there is 
some waste of heat, but a flue running through 
the house, might easily be arranged in connec¬ 
tion with it, and prove more economical. 

Any arrangement of heating the water by 
means of gas is, though exceedingly convenient 
and steady, so extravagant os to entirely banish 
it from the list of available plans, as has been 
previously stated. An apparatus for heating a 
short length of piping by means of a paraffin 
stove may be had, however, and though con¬ 
venient for small houses, would, we fear, prove 
rather extravagant, though not nearly so much 
so as gas ; but we .have, unfortunately, never 
seen one of these in action, so cannot give any 
decided opinion. 

How the Heat should be Applied.— 
As before stated, the gentler the heat from the 
pipes the better, so that plenty of these should 
always be fitted. Moreover, this is a very im¬ 
portant point—diffused heat is far better than 
direct. In other words, it far better to keep 
the cold out than to apply much heat directly 
to the plants. Mr. Cannell’s plan of running two 
or three small pipes (1-in. or 1^-in. bore) along 
the roof of the house, though sometimes laughed 
at, is by no means to be despised. The hot air from 
the pipes runs up just against the glass (hot air 
always ascends), and so keeps out the cold, 
rather than directly heating the plants. 
Of course, in anything like a high house built 
much above the ground, this would not be 
sufficient, as the cold would get in from 
below. A great deal is often beiDg said 
about bottom heat, especially for forcing, but 
in practice, except for propagating, and that 
only for some kinds of plants, bottom heat is 
not necessary at all, and the desiderata for a 
house where much heat is required is a solid 
damp bottom for the plants to stand on, and a 
gentle genial warmth evenly diffused through 
the house. This counteracts the rapid and 
exhausting evaporation that would otherwise 
take place, and there is no fear of any damping 
taking place with a genial temoerature and the 
air constantly on the move. In such a house 
the plants will look and grow far better than 
where they are constantly becoming dried up. 
For cool houses, where little artificial heat is re¬ 
quired, these points need not be so much con¬ 
sidered, and open stages are advisable ; but for 
warm houses a solid bottom will be found 
far preferable. If a stage, open below like 
must be had, we recommend that solid 
slate slabs be used instead of open lattice, 
or even boards, for the plants to stand 
on ; and if any perceptible bottom heat is em¬ 
ployed, the plants should be plunged in a 
good depth of Cocoa refuse or other suitable 
material, which should always be kept moist. 
In winter, or indeed at any time, hot pipes 
should never be syringed if the atmosphere is 
deficient in moisture, and rapid evaporation of 
any kind (from pans, Ac.) is not advisable ; the 
best ,way is to keep the pathways and other 
vacant surfaces well moistened as required. 
The plants may be occasionally dewed overhead, 
but even this, except in bright weather, should 
be practised but seldom. 

Flowers in Winter.— For this purpose, 
what is termed forcing is far too much em¬ 
ployed, that is, subjecting plants to a strong 
close heat of 70® or even more. Of course for 
some things this is unavoidable, but we think 
that few people have any idea what numbers of 
plants may be kept in fine bloom, and plenty 
of cut flowers had, in a suitable house kept at 
about 55° or 56°, a few degrees lower at night, 
and a few degrees higher in the day, especially 
if fine and bright, that is, with a fair amount 
of care and attention. For such a purpose, 
a span-roof house in an open situation, whore 
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the benefit of every my of sun is received is 
preferable to a lean-to, la the light in the 
former is bo much better, and plants do not 
get so drawn and one-sided as frequently 
occurs in a lean-to, unless very well constructed 
and in a very open situation. The form of a low 
span is about the best that can be had for 
houses up to 10 ft. wide ; the panes should be at 
least 1 ft. wide, and the rafters and all the wood 
or framework as light as possible. A single 4-in. 
or 5-in. pipe placed right round the house, 
if properly heated, will keep the house up to 
40° on the coldest winter night and ensure an 
average winter temperature of about 55°. I 
should recommend a slow combustion boiler 
and coil as most effectual and giving a steady 
heat. If more heat is required, run two 
3 -in. pipes round instead of one. yery little 
ventilation will be needed, and this only at 
the top. The house should run north and 
south, if possible. 

In such a structure, Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Geraniums (zonal), Cyclamens, Heliotropes, 
Roses, Roman and other Hyacinths, with 
various bulbs, Tulips, &c. ; Bouvardias, 
Epacrises, Deutzias, Genistas, Spineas, Fuchsias, 
and many other plants, such as winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonias, &c., may be kept in fine bloom 
all through the winter, and towards spring, 
Azaleas, Camellias, and others can be intro¬ 
duced. Of course the plants must all have been 
properly prepared previously, and care taken to 
provide fresh batches of those that do not pro¬ 
duce a succession of flowers. The Primulas, 
at least the single ones, must have been grown 
hard and “ stocky ” in cold frames during the 
summer, the Cinerarias ditto, and these should 
only be brought in from cold quarters as they 
show for bloom. They will stand such a 
moderate warmth very well, and bloom 
splendidly if kept clean; but in a forcing house 
they generally soon become very sickly-looking 
objects. The zonals must have been well ex¬ 
posed in the sun for some months, and all bloom 
buds picked off. These do better in winter 
in rather large pots, 6 in. to 8-in. or more, and 
old plants are best. It is astonishing what a 
splendid show a good selection of well-grown 
plants of these make in winter in such a house. 
We would recommend the following as good 
winter bloomers : Vesuvius, White Vesuvius, 
Lizzie Brooks, Kleon, The Shah, Alonzo, Mrs. 
Leavers, Rose of Allandale ; most of the pinks 
of the Christine section also do well in winter. 

The plants should have plenty of soft water, 
at about 60°, and a dose of clear liquid manure 
twice a week will help those that are in flower 
very greatly. If Roman Hyacinths, especially 
the white, are potted in September, and early in 
November, when the pots are full of roots, are 
brought into this house, they will be in splendid 
bloom before Christmas. To give the best re¬ 
sults, the temperature, except m very severe or 
dull weather, should range from 50° or 52° by 
night to 56° or 58° by day, rising to 65° or even 
more, with air on, when the sun shines brightly. 
But in severe frost let the temperature fall to 
45° or even 40° for a short time, but not below 
this. Keep both heat and moisture as even as 
possible, and do not give air until the tempera¬ 
ture reaches 58° or 60°. In such a house as 
this, and with so moderate a heat, the flowers 
produced are far stronger and finer, and alto¬ 
gether more natural, than the sickly things that 
are freqnently seen in a forcing house where the 
heat is 15° or 20° higher. And if there is only 
one house, many kinds of bedding things, as 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, &c., may be kept with 
good results; as there is so much light, and 
everything is so close to the glass, the warmth 
will do them no harm, but they will be kept in 
a healthy growing state, may be potted off at 
any time, and will often do bettertban those that 
have been half strained in a cold house. In such 
a house, Ferns will keep in capital condition in 
a suitable position, and Gloxinias, Begonias, and 
even many plants that properly belong to the 
stove may be kept safely through the cold sea¬ 
son. B. C. R. 


Artificial Manure for Strawberries. 
—After several years trial I hava found the beat 
artificial manure for Strawberries is nitrate of 
soda, either given broadcast or sprinkled between 
the rows just before or during a shower.— 
R. H. L. 


Chicory as a Salad. —The Chicory is a 
comparatively little known plant in this country, 
but it deserves extensive cultivation as a winter 
salad on account of its wholesomeness and easy 
culture. When Lettuces and other things are 
scarce, there is never any difficulty in having 
plenty of Chicory, and it is to a large exent a 
substitute for both Lettuce and Endive. The 
latter are apt to be lost during the winter from 
various causes ; but the Chicory is a hardy root, 
and if sown in time the roots will be strong, and, 
like Seakale, may be taken up and forced when 
wanted. When grown for blanching, common 
Chicory is usually sown during June ; if sown 
sooner it goes to seed. The object of the cul¬ 
tivator should be to get good strong roots, 
capable of producing a good quantity of leaves 
when they come to be forced. The plant is not 
particular as to situation, but it should have a 
rather light and moderately rich and deep soil. 
Being a tap-rooter like the Carrot, il’sends its Car- 
rot-shaped roots straight down, and when it can 
do so freely the plants are always much stronger 
The ground should be deeply dug with a spade 
or fork, or trenched (if it has not been done in 
the winter time), and the seed sown at the same 
time in drills not less than 15 in. apart; ana when 
they can be handled well the seedlings should 
be thinned out to 1 ft. asunder in the rows. 
After this, the only attention they will require 
will be hoeing between the rows and watering in 
dry weather till November or December, when 
the plants will have shed their leaves and 
be ready to take up for forcing. The forcing of 
the roots is comparatively an easy matter, which 
entails little or no preparation. When the leaves 
have decayed a number of roots should be taken 
Up and laid in soil, in some cold shed or other 
structure where they will not be frozen, and 
from this store they can be removed in batches 
for forcing as wanted. This is merely a precau¬ 
tion, be it understood, in case of severe frost or 
snow setting in and preventing them being 
lifted from the bed, where the main lot should 
be allowed to remain. The quantity of roots to 
be forced at a time will depend upon the demand 
for the salad. For a small family as many roots 
as can be put in a 12-in. pot will be sufficient. 
Whether the roots are forced in a bed, or in pots 
or boxes, they should be buried up to within 
1 in. of their crowns in light soil of any kind, 
watered, and placed in a temperature of from 
50° to 60°, and be kept in the dark. If a dark 
shed or cellar be not available, the crowns may 
be covered with an inverted flower-pot or box, 
which will do quite as well; in this way Chicory 
is sometimes forced in a kitchen. The leaves 
soon push, and they should be cut when they 
are young and tender, and always just before 
they are required for salad, for which purpose 
they are prepared like Lettuce or Endive. The 
roots will push a second and even a third time 
after being cut, but the growth is weaker every 
time, and the better plan will be to introduce a 
succession of fresh roots before the previous 
supply becomes exhausted. 

How to Destroy Gooseberry Cater¬ 
pillar. —It may be useful to some reader to 
know how effectually to destroy the Goose¬ 
berry caterpillar. About a month back I found 
they were attacking my trees ; as soon as I 
discovered them I dressed my trees in the 
following manner: £ lb. of white Hellebore, 

1 gallon of boiling water, and 2 gallons of cold 
water; put the Hellebore into a watering-pot 
and pour over it the boiling water, well stirring 
it all the time, then add the cold water. When 
the whole is cold take a common dusting or 
whitewash brush and well sprinkle the leaves 
of the trees; in a day or two at most, every 
caterpillar will disappear and the trees main¬ 
tain a healthy and fresh appearance all the 
summer. This method of dressing does not 
injure the fruit or render it unfit for use a few 
days afterwards.— George Sears 

Violets. —VV eii-estaoiibhea pmuts of Violets 
are now throwing out strong runners, and if a 
stone be placed on each, so as to press them to 
the soil, good strong plants can soon be ob¬ 
tained. As scon as they have begun to root 
into the soil the runners should be lifted and 
planted out in a piece of well-prepared ground 
m the form of a bed, and they will yield fine 
flowers early in autumn and winter, if the 
weather be at all open and warm. The state of 
the weather has much to do with the produc¬ 
tion of n r Ts,— d. 


Ferns l Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns 11! 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

A PACKS l\ containing VO of the** bom beautiful planta, tuumj 
varieties, named, suitable for window garden Inf table decoration, 
Ac., together with fall pel tiled cultural direction. and particulars 
of aoll In which to grow them, and ample lnstructioas for making 
rocker!eo and Wardian and other Para cam. Price la. fld, free ; 


gram), fld. per do*., free.—J. SB WARD Barnstaple. 


Choice Florist Flower Seed, dec. 

Trial will bs proof. 

T EMOINE’S DOUBLE PETUNIA, 2s. fid.per 

JJ packet. Harttand'a ditto, la. fld and 2a. fld. par packet. 
Hartland'a Fringed Single Petunia, la. 0d. per packet. South of 
France Carnation, la per packet. South of France Pteetoe. la. 
per packet. Coreat Garden Claerarta. la. per packet. Thom¬ 
son* Calceolaria, la. per packet. Gloxinia hybrid* erects, la. Sd. 
per packet. Lemolne’a Double Poteatllla. 2a. Sd. per packet. 
Lemoine a Show Pelargoniums, 3a. fld. per packet. Lemoine'a 
Zonal Geraniums, 2a. dd. per packet. Primula, beet Coreat 
Garden, la. Od and 2«. Od per packet. Primula. Wm. Kufus Crlm- 
aon. 2e. Sd. per packet. Begonia erect flowering, la. ad. sad 
3a. Sd. per packet. Col ana, exquisite a train, 2a. dd per packet. 
Pansy, the Part* Bxhihttioa, the Anoat la the country, la. Sd.. 
2s. do., and h. par pocket. Lnmolne'a Primula theboldx, 2a. Sd. per 
packet. Any of the above poet free for atampe. 

Collection alx varieties beautiful Columbtaoe, Si. Sd. 

WM. BAY LOU HARTLAND H Old Batahlliahed Seed VanhMN, 
Cork. 


Moss Roses in Pots for Planting Out now. 
ANE DOZEN distinctvarietiesfor 16s.,including 

U Little Gem, the beautiful now miniature variety t White 
Bath; Created; tie u peri et Not ring. the largest and sweetest of aU 
Mom Ko*ea, Ac., Ac., bosket and packing free for cash with order, 
2 dozen. 3 a. List of Rosea In pots and Clematis, post free —GBO. 
COOLING A SON, The Nurseries, Bath. 


Primulas ! Primulas I Primulas I 

Twelfth year of distribution. 

ia/JLLLIAMS’ Superb Strain, la. 6d. per dozen. 

Tv lua, per 100. CINERARIA*, same price. Pae s aga tad 
Carriage free. The above are quite equal to those 1 have seat 
out la previous yean. Cash with order. 

JOHN STEVBNS, The Nano 


e Nurseries, Co vestry. 


New Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums. 

J WALLACE, F.R.H.S., is now sending 

a out those splendid Fuchsias. Mias Line Vtdier sad Trum¬ 
peter, post free, 2s. Od. each. See all gardening paoen. New Chil¬ 
ian theaaum, Aageltne. a splendid exhibition variety,-colour, a bright 
golden amber, shaded cinnamon ; two fliat-claaa certificates; 2a. fld. 
each. New Coleus, Souterl. the King of Coleus, the moot bril¬ 
liant yet Introduced ; flm-claaa certificate Royal Horticultural 
Society; la. fld. each. Wallace's Dwarf Ageratum, a perpetual 
bloomer. Invaluable for cut flowen, 4s. nor dosen. New Trades 
oantla quadncolor, lovely for pots or baskets, Sd. each, fls. per 
dor an. 1 welve choice Geraniums for pot culturu, Qs. t poet tree, 
cash with order — PeUatt Hoad. East Dulwich. B- 


Bedding Plants. 

WALLACE'S grand strain of spotted Minra- 

i lua, 2s. dosen. New Double Tnopwolum annum Ilnnnlne 
GraMhoff, fld. each, 4a. dosen. Tropwolum Ball of Fire, M. doaam. 
Geraniums—Vesuvius, fls. dosen; Happy Thought, fla. fld. DUttno¬ 
tion, fla.j Bronte. 4a. per dosen. Cape-scented Pelargoniums, fla. 
dosen; Lobelia, Verbenas, and Harrison's Musk, la. dotes: A germ- 
turn, Heliotrope, and Crimson King Petunias. la. fld. per doten. 
AbutUont.da. doaea. Maaembryanthemum variegatnm, ls.dosea, 
fla. 100. Dahlias, all the beat. fla. per dosen, 90s per 100. Bine beard 
Lobelia, fla. per disen. Golden Fyrethnua fla. 100. AU the above 
sent post tree; cash with order.—Pellatt Road. East Dulwich. 8.M. 


Cheap Bedding Plants. 

H J. HARDY, F.R.H.8., offers fine, strong 

a and healthy autumn-struck plants of the following :— 

OERANIUMS, Vesuvius and other best scarlets 

U from single pots, 2a. oer dosen t from stores, 13a. par 1UU. 
Matter Christine and Madame Vaucker from single pots, 3a. fld.; 
13a. per 100. New Life, C. P. Oem and May Queen, fla. per dos., 

T OBELIAS, Emperor William, brilliant blue, 

JJ proved to be the beat dwarf for border*, from single pot*. 10a. 
per 100; from stores fla per 100. 

TAAHLIA8, fine show-named varieties in single 

U pots, 4a. fla. per dozen 

A reduction made for quantities. Terms cash. Package freo. 
Bxtra plants for carriage. 

OTOUR VALLEY SEED GROUNDS, Burae, 

Catalogue post free 


D 


Suffolk. 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS FOR BEDDING OR 

X EXHIBITION.—Many thousands of itrong plant* on Rale at 
low price*, onr selection. Catalogue with hat of aorta pest free. 

a. d. *. d- 

Bedding Panslea, named aorta per dos.. 2 0 per 100.. If 0 

„ Viola* ..3 0.. .. 12 0 

„ PantlM and Violas without name* IS.. 8 0 

Fine Show Pansies, all named. SO.. .. *0 0 

Fancy ..S 6 .. .. Sft 0 

W. C LI BRAN A SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham 


AHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen, Wiggins strain, 

U fd. per packet. Auricula, Begonia, Carnation, Petunia, Pink, 
"*“>t**, fld. per pocket. 

seventh Tear of DlsMhutUm. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 

X 18 seeds, l*. t 7 seeds, fld., pest free. The teed has been col¬ 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. 

lUfAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for Is., poet fro* 

DLL — 1 Testimonial.—Mr®. Morris received the Maldtn-halr Pane 
this morning and waa very pleated with them. She eneloeee fla. la 
stamps for four to be tent to each of the encloeed addreeme.—Heath- 
flald, Mundy, Cardiff.”—R. W. BXKDKLL. The Nurseries Walliag- 
ton. Rnrrev. 

AINERARIA. Covent Garden, per packet, 

\J 2a.«d and la.fld.. or 100seeds.fld 

A ALCEOLARIA, Prize Strain, per packet. Is., 

U or 100 aeedi, fld _ 


lington. Surrey, 

QTRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS, named.— 

O GRAND NEW COLEUS. Pint set, post free, flt. bd. Second aet, 
putt free, 2*. 6d. 

Artillery Plant* ... - eaeh 0 • 

C/clamen, Wiggins' Prise Strain - * per dos. I • 

sensitive Plant* - tech 0 • 

R. W. BBEDELL . The Nurseries. Wellington. Surrey. 


Special Offer. 

AHOICE BEDDING PLANTS.-Geraniums 

U Mr* Pollock, 3t.-, Crystal Palace Gem, Min Kingsbury, Vesu¬ 
vius, Model, Ac., 2t. per doz. CALCEOLARIA Golden Gem, 2*. 
per doz. : Ageratum, Lobelia, and Petunia, It. fld. per dot. 
PANSIES, choice named varieties 6 Show or Fancy for Is. fld. 
CUTTINGS of any of the above half-price. Collection of Bedding 
Plant*, my own selection, 25 doz., IT L*.: 12 doz.. 10a. fld.: 6 dox. 
5s. 6d., by rail or post frec.-J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, 
Norwich 
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PLANTS ON LAWNS. 


Perhaps no one branch of ornamental gar¬ 
dening more requires the exercise of taste and 
judgment than does that which deals with the 
isolation of single plants. Beautiful os fine- 
foliaged plants are when massed, and necessary 
as this arrangement may be to insure in cer¬ 
tain situations effects of an imposing description, 
we yet turn with relief and renewed interest to 
a single finely developed specimen. Room to 
grow and spread in a free, unrestrained manner 
is what every species of plant requires before it 
can fully display its full decorative capacities. 
Many fine-foliaged plants, indeed, utterly fail to 
give any adequate idea of their true worth and 
beauty when crowded together. In such plants 
as the Acanthus or the Palm we lose the 
distinctive leaf beauty and characteristic growth 
which distinguishes each kind if planted in 
formal ranks or crowded groups. Yet, pleasing 
and picturesque as is the effect of isolated 
plants upon stretches of verdnre, it is a fact 
that it is very easy to overstep the mark and 
defeat the end in 
view by creating 
monotony where 
diversity is really 
sought for. With 
many the practice 
of dotting a plant 
here and there be¬ 
comes a passion, 
and the turf is 
eventually so stud¬ 
ded with large and 
small specimens 
that there remains 
scarcely any free 
open expanse of 
verdure. In large 
places there is of 
course great scope 
for thus utilising 
our finer forms of 
ornamental • foli - 
aged and flowering 
plants ; but in 
places of compara¬ 
tively small area, 
isolation must be 
confined to narrow 
limits, or the ef¬ 
fect will be the 
very reverse of 
pleasing; and those 
plants which are 
to be isolated 
should be so placed 
that their full out¬ 
line comes clearly 
under the eye, for 
they should never 
be made the means 
of obstructing the 
view of other por¬ 
tions of the plea¬ 
sure grounds. 

When placed in the centre of the lawn, the 
effect of such plants is too often obtrusive and 
glaring; whereas, standing in the proximity 
of, and backed up by, dense and taller-growing 
subjects, and yet far enough away to insure 


Such natural effects may be easily introduced 
into our gardens, even into the smallest. We 
have only to choose suitable subjects, and ar¬ 
range them according to the space at command. 
Those who have but small gardens may recol¬ 
lect that it is really not the number of speci¬ 
mens which constitutes the charm in this 
method of planting, but the state of perfection 
to which each one is brought careful culture. 
Half a dozen suitable subjects judiciously 
placed and well attended to will reflect more 
credit upon the grower, and afford greater satis¬ 
faction, than an indiscriminately arranged plan¬ 
tation of half-developed plants. The annexed 
engraving illustrates a noble hardy evergreen 
Bamboo (Bambusa Metake), to which we have 
at various times called attention. It thrives 
freely in many parts of the southern counties. 
It does not, like various other valuable subjects 
of a like nature, require a warm, mild, or sea¬ 
shore climate, as we have noticed it thriving 
vigorously in the home counties. The past 
winter has failed to injure strong plants of it to 
any extent, whilst many plants, generally consi- 



A noble hardy evergreen Bamboo (Bambuen Metake) and Acanthus latlXuliua. 


dered quite hardy, have been killed outright. 
The Bear Breech (Acanthus), also shown in our 
engraving, is one of the finest hardy plants which 
can be placed on a lawn. Its glossy foliage 
defies both wind and weather, and during spring 
it throws up noble spikes of flowers. 


plenty of light and sun, the effect is one of a 
most satisfactory description. The gradations 
of light and shade and the diversity of growth 
and leafage, as exhibited by woodland scenery, 
are here fairly imitated. The isolated plant 
thus indicates the termination of the foreBt— 
the point where the vegetation ends and the 
open prairie commences. Such effects as it is purposes, and with far the greater number of 
here sought to convey may be easily seen in the varieties of Roses in cultivation, they are 
parks or ou unreclaimed lands, where pieces of much better grown on their own roots than 
wood alternate with open breezy expanses of either budded or grafted. The fact that corn- 
grass or common. We there see small trees and paratively so few Roses are met with on their 


ROSB8. 

ROSES FROM~CUTTINGS. 

There can be but little question that for most 


clamps of undergrowth straying away, as it 
were, from the main body, yet still near enough 
to remain within its influence and shelter. The 
open glade comes up to this lower growth, and 
runs in amongst it, reaching up here and there 
to tb-: very stems of the larger trees, thus af¬ 
fording little scenes of a charming character. 


own roots may bo attributed to two causes, 
the first of which is that by budding and graft¬ 
ing many more plants may be made of scarce 
new varieties than can be done by cuttings, 
and also that the plants when on suitable stocks 
can be sooner had, not only in a condition to 
bloom, but in a shorter time attain a size to 


produce flowers freely. In the cutting-striking 
of Roses, in the manner often practised at this 
time of year from half-ripened snoots, there is a 
good deal of uncertainty, a considerable portion 
turning brown and dying off instead of forming 
roots. The method to pursue is to take a num¬ 
ber of the half-matured shoots, reduce them to a 
couple of eyes, insert them in catting pots, and 
place the pots containing the cattinga for about 
three weeks in a close frame or a bed of ashes, 
so as to exclude worms, and keep the framo 
closely shut up. When the sun is very power¬ 
ful the frame should be shaded with a mat, and 
a little air should be given, but not so much as 
to make the leaves flag. As a further preven¬ 
tive of this, too, the soil in the pots should be 
kept moist by syringing overhead daily in hot 
weather, and the surface on which they stand 
should also be well moistened. Treated in this 
way, in the course of the time stated almost 
every cutting will be found to have formed a 
callus at the base ; and when this exists they 
may be at once put in a higher temperature, 
when very few will fail to strike directly. 

When fairly rooted 
give more air, gra¬ 
dually dispense 
with the shading, 
and pot them off 
singly, but they 
must be kept for 
some time suffi¬ 
ciently warm to 
further the deve¬ 
lopment of as great 
an amount of root 
as possible before 
winter, for on this 
in a great measure 
depends the size 
and strength which 
the plants will be 
able to attain the 
ensuing summer. 
For propagating in 
this manner, cut¬ 
tings should be put 
in without delay, 
otherwise the sea¬ 
son gets so for ad¬ 
vanced that there 
is not enough time 
for them to Decome 
established singly 
in pots, and that 
necessitates their 
being kept in cut¬ 
ting pans through 
the winter. An¬ 
other matter that 
has a great deal to 
do with the plants 
attaining a useful 
size in the least 
possible time is 
that the cuttings 
be had as large as 
they can be got con¬ 
sistent with the requisite condition of the wood. 
As I have said, it should consist of shoots in a 
half-ripened state, but instead of reducing them 
to small bits, a couple of larger pieces with four 
or five eyes may be used. Insert them at least 
2 in. deep in the pots, in which way they are 
less likely to get disturbed than when they have 
not so much bold of the soil. 

8 tout Rose cuttings such as these will make 
plants in half the time that small weakly bits 
will, just in the same way that strong mature 
shoots taken off plants late in the autumn and 
made into enttings 8 in. or 10 in. long, and in¬ 
serted well in the ground in cold frames or other 
slight protection, make plants so much sooner 
than cuttings not more tnan half the size. The 
pots must be sufficiently drained, and the soil 
should consist of about one-half finely-sifted 
loam to an equal quantity of sand well incor¬ 
porated. Before putting in the cuttings see 
that they are quite clear from mildew and 
aphides, as, should either of these exist, thev 
attack the young growth as soon as it is formed, 
and prevent any satisfactory progress being 
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grow well in any common garden soil. The 
beat kinds are, A. grandiflora Breweri, intense 
blue ; Imperafcrice Eugenie, bright blue edged 
with white ; linifolia, fino blue, very dwarf ; 
Napoleon III., maroon ; and sanguinea, bright 
ruby, A packet of mixed seed gives a good 
variety. 

The Olammy Lychnis.— This is one of 
those old-fashioned hardy flowers that has in 
great measure been banished from our gardens 
daring the last few yearB. Here and there one 
eomes across large patches of it, generally speak 
hg, in cottage gardens, rarely, indeed, where 
gardening is supposed to be carried out with 
spirit. It is time that this beautiful flower 
should be rescued from such unmciited 
oblivion, and be once again accorded its true 
place in our gardens. I have just been admiring 
n tuft of it bearing some two dozen flower- 
spikes, each one laden with numerous lovely 
blooms of that bright yet soft shade of pink of 
which the eye never wearies. Perfectly double 
ai the flowers are, there is yet nothing of for¬ 
mality about them, and in a cut state they last 
a long time, and harmonise well with other 
thiugs.—J. Cornhill. 

Yellow Pimpernel.— I was struck with 
the beauty of this plant when walking in a 
wood lately. The next day I saw it growing 
with greater luxuriance in another wood. This 
time it was on a bank of rather stiff soil, and 
where it had plenty of moisture. I was so 
pleased with it that I took up a few roots and 
plaatcd them in a shady part of my rockery 
They did not suffer at all by removal, and con¬ 
tinue to bloom profusely. Any of your readers 
who have abandoned the idea that because a 
plant grows wild in their own country it is 
therefore worthless, and who wish to have this 
plant for an addition to a shady nook, may 
easily identify it. for it is a counterpart of the 
well known scarlet Pimpernel, but with bright 
yellow flowers, which remain expanded both in 
sunshine and in shade.—T. G., Watjord. 

Culture of Squills (Scillas).—The cul¬ 
ture of Squills in the outdoor garden is by no 
means difficult. If planted at the depth of a 
few inches when the bulbs are at rest—that is, 
early in the autumn—in any good garden 
soil, if not too heavy, and if, when once es¬ 
tablished, they are allowed to remain undis¬ 
turbed for years, except perhaps giving them a 
slight annual top-dressing of manure, the cul¬ 
tivator will be annually rewarded with a 
display which will amply repay any trouble 
that may be taken with them. Some kinds, es¬ 
pecially the many-coloured varieties of the 
Spanish Squill (8. hispaniea—syn., S. cam- 
panulata) and the English (S. nutans), are 
admirably adapted for introducing into mar¬ 
gins of shrubberies, &c., situations in which 
they form an attractive feature in spring. Some 
kinds, again, andnotably the Siberian Squill, are 
perfectly amenable to forcing, and associate 
charmingly with Lily of the Valley, Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, Ac., as may be seen now and then in 
Covent Garden Market. As regards propaga¬ 
tion, offsets may be taken from established 
clumps during summer, and a very interesting, 
though somewhat slow, mode of procedure is 
raising them from seeds, which iu some seasons 
are produced plentifully ; by this mode many 
varieties of real merit, both as regards size and 
colour, have been obtained, and there is still 
ample room for further improvement in this 
direction.—W, 

5007.— Plants for Flower Bed.— The 
quantity of plants required would depend upon 
their size. Three good plants of Calceolaria 
would suffice for the centre, the Geraniums to 
set some 6 in. apart, and the same distance 
from the centre plants. The Lobelias should be 
planted about 4 in. apart, and be stopped until 
they almost touch:—C. B. 

tm-Dark-coloured Climbing Rose — Crim- 
fcm Buuraault or Russellian* would, we think, best suit 
yoo. They are hardy and free growing —C. B. 

White Tulip for Beda.-\Vhite Due Van 

will best suit you. It isiioraewhat shorter than Ver¬ 
milion Brilliant, which grows about 0 in. hi^li Myosoti* 
Vlntica would do for the edging; it is hardy, un.l 
flourishes almost anywhere.—C. 

^M.-Tropwolum epeclosum from Seed - 
»«»k the seed twenty four hours in water, sow in wdl- 
WAlued poU iti leaf mould attd loam, plunge the pots up 
to the rim In a frame, covering the toil with Mobs and 
keeping the same moist until 
They will bloom tht second j 


«45.—Cultivation of Wild Pansies.— No doubt 
wild Pansies can he improved, ns the common Viola 
tricolor Is held to be the onginnl parent of our 
present gnrdeu kinds. We fall, however, to nee what Is 
to he gained by working from the wild Pnnsy, as it will 
be hut going over the ground tnwlden many years ago. 
Some of the imported Rpecies ot Viola, such as Munbyana, 
would make better material to work upon.—A. 


VERBENAS. 

Verbenas have long been favoutiteB because of 
the many uses to which they may be put. In 
many parts of the country, especially in the 



Italian hybrid Verteno. 

west of England, Verbenas rank high a 3 ex¬ 
hibition plants ; they are shown in the form of 
specimens in pots, and also in a cut state, much 
iu the way in which Roses are Bhown. They 
are cultivated with comparative case ; out-of- 
doors they bloom profusely, and stand well till 
quite late in the autumn ; and if the lustre of 
the flowers happen to become dimmed by a 
storm, a burst of sunshine quickly restores their 
lost beauty. As to where and by what succes¬ 
sive steps Verbenas have become improved, it is 
not necessary to allude. As in the case of other 
flowers, their present fine development is, 
doubtless, the result of years of patient industry. 
From the Continent have come many fine 
varieties, and we have also some excellent kinds, 
the produce of English-saved seed. 

For flower garden decoration, a few of the 
best will bo found to bo Celestial Blue, Crimson 
King, Edwin Day, cerise; Firefly, vivid scar¬ 
let; James Birbeck, shaded pink; La Grande 
Boule de Ncige, pure white ; Mrs. Mole, lav 



are shown in such fine character as to astonish 
those not in the habit of seeing the Verbena 
grown as an exhibition plant. The specimens, 
which are cultivated in large pots and of con¬ 
siderable size, are laden with a profusion of good 
trusses of bloom, the produce of one season, 
from cuttings struck in March. When well 
rooted they are potted into small pots, and are 
afterwards repotted into two sizes larger ; when 
these are filled with roots they are shifted into 
their blooming pots, often from 8 in. to 10 in. 
in diameter. The leading shoots arc stopped 
two or three times in order to produce six or 
eight strong shoots, and, as the trusses of buds 
appear, all are removed except the terminal 
buds, as they rarely, if ever, produce fine pips. 

To ensure a good head and succession of 
bloom, a strong growth is encouraged, es¬ 
pecially shoots from the base of the leading 
flower-Btjm, as they are found to produce 
trusses equal to those of the leading shoots. 
During wet weather the plants are placed under 
glass to protect them from harm in that direc¬ 
tion, and when the flowers are expanding they 
need to be protected from the sun. The beat 
soil is loam, leaf mould, and peat in equal pro¬ 
portions, with a sprinkling of guano thrown 
among it. This gives a free, light, open soil, 
and the pots should be well drained. 

When grown out-of-doors the Verbena should 
have liberal treatment ; a dry, open border 
should bo selected for it, and the ground should 
be trenched and well dressed with spent hot¬ 
bed manure and leaf soil. Under such circum¬ 
stances the plants can be put out about the end 
of May, ami as they make growth the shoots 
require to be pegged securely over the bed and 



Type ot the hardier Verbenas. 
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ender; Oxonian, purple, with a white eye; 

Purple King ; Wonderful, plum-coloured ; two 
new varieties, viz., Gruss aus Erfurt, bright scar 
1r *t, Mdlle. Em i lie Hulter, bright purpln, with 
white eye ; Annie Improved, one of the best 
the few striped varieties in cultivation ; Lady seas< > n8 
Lome, blush white, wdth a rosy-purple eye, 
very fine exhibition varietv ; and two remark¬ 
ably good varieties, named HenryCannell, crim¬ 
son-scarlet, a fine effective hue of colour, and 
Swanley Gem, white, suffused on the edges 
with mauve-blue. A pretty and effective bed 
may be secured by mixing a few good varieties 
together. 

In the west of England, Verbenas in pots 


Auricula-eyed Verbena. 

be kept well thinned. If good blooms bo wanted 
for exhibition in a cut state, it is necessary, as 
the show draws near, to place lights from a 
frame on the beds as a protection from heavy 
rains ; indeed, it is impossible to have fine, 
clean trusses for show purposes without some 
such protection. Some of the finest exhibition 
Verbenas will be found to be Beauty of Coles- 
hill, Annie Improved, Auguste Buckner, 
Crystal Palace, Duke of Edinburgh; Her 
Majesty, Holfgartaer, Kindermann, Lady of 
Lome, Mauve < t >ueen, Pre-eminent, Heine des 
Roses, Star of Erin, and Warrior. 


FRUIT. 


GRAPE GROWING ON HOUSES ANI) 
ON WALLS. 

The Grape may even yet be called a neglected 
fruit as regards open-air culture, for, although 
no fruit is grown so largely or so well under 
glass, I question if the merits of any have been 
so systematically ignored on open walls. The 
best examples arc usually found on cottages, 
w'here, on warm gable-ends, in many coses pro¬ 
tected by an overhanging thatched roof, tine 
crops aro produced year after year ; and in 
favourable autumns the luscious sweetness of 
this fruit forms one of the greatest delicacies 
obtainable at rural desserts, and even in bad 
seasons a really good wine is made from the 
produce, though in a partially ripened condition. 
Much, however, might be done in the way of 
pruning and training to assist the earlier ma¬ 
turation of the fruit. 


Aspect and Soil.—Iu the first place, 
if a favourable wall be at command, viz., one 
that gets a maximum of sunshine, or an aspect 
facing between south-west and south-east, the 
soil should be well broken up by deep trenching 
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early in autumn, and if poor, some decayed 
manure, or, in preference, some loads of fresh 
turfy loam, should be added; as a rule, however, 
soil that has been in cultivation will be found to 
be quite rich enough for open-air Vinos, as 
success depends more on getting moderately 
strong growths well matured than in producing 
an unnaturally luxuriant growth. 

Planting.— If the Vines are in pots, they 
may be planted out at almost any season of the 
year, but the roots Bhould be thoroughly separa¬ 
ted. If in leaf, shading for a few days will be 
advantageous, and th3y should have a damping 
overhead, which will quickly start them into 
active growth. But as they may safely be 

S lanted any time during what is called the 
ormant season, the best plan would be to 
perform that operation as soon after the fall of 
the leaf as possible. If a good-named variety 
be not available, the best plan is to get a layer 
that is well rooted from a Vine that produces 
good crops in the neighbourhood. Young, ripened 
shoots of one year’s growth, if brought down from 
the wall and partially buried in tne earth, will 
make good rooted plants the following season. 

Sorts. —As regards sorts, the Sweetwater 
and Muscadine for white or rather yellow Grapes, 
and the Esperione and Miller’s Burgundy for 
black, will succeed in ordinary situation^.; Black 
Prince also always colours well and produces fine 
bunches. ' ■ 

Training. —As regards training, the principal 
point is to keep the main shoots a good distance 
apart, so that when they produce Suiting spurs 
they may have room to fully develop their foliage 
without the shade becoming so dense as to en¬ 
tirely darken the wall, as it is the latent heat 
that is absorbed by the wall during sunshine, 
and that is again given off when the atmosphere 
gets colder than the temperature of the wall, 
that is of benefit to the Vines. The leading shoots 
should be nailed or tied to strong supports in the 
wall as they progress in growth, as, being 
brittle, they are easily broken off by rough winds. 
The bearing shoots should be stopped at one 
joint beyond the bunch, and only one bunch 
should be left on a shoot. Some varieties, es¬ 
pecially the Sweetwater, are so prolific, that 
they produce three times as many bunches as 
they can bring to perfection, and not only the 
bunches but tne berries in them need thinning 
if good fruit be desired. All lateral weakly 
growths should be kept pinched off, as they only 
shade the principal foliage. A very common 
notion prevails that removing the foliage in dull, 
sunless summers will promote the ripening of 
the fruit ; but this is a mistake, and when 
carried to excess not only spoils the crop, 
but quite paralyses the Vine, checking the 
ripening of the wood on which future crops 
depend. 

I have seen hundreds of good flower, vegetable, 
and mixed fruit gardens managed by amateurs, 
but, as a rule, their walls have presented an un¬ 
profitable aspect. The reason of this is that 
usually the best positions are assigned to 
Peaches, Apricots, and Cherries, which, if 
carried safely through the flowering period, arc 
still liable to have their foliage more or less de¬ 
stroyed by insect pests, to the attacks of which 
they at length either wholly or partially suc¬ 
cumb, while if the same amount of labour were 
expended on that portion of the wall space 
devoted to Vines, far more fruit fit for dessert 
would be the result. Nothing repays a little 
extra care better than the Grape Vine ; even in 
seasons when all who allowed their wall Vines 
to take their usual haphazard course have been 
complaining of the inclemency of our autumns 
and the non-ripening of their fruit, others, who 
really paid attention to Grape culture, have had 
satisfactory results. I have Been very good 
examples of Black Hamburghs grown by 
amateurs who made a speciality of their Vines. 

Pruning, Insects,&o. —Out-of-doorVines 
enjoy comparative immunity from insect pests, 
and they are less afflicted by disease than most 
fruit-bearing trees, while as respects longevity, 
as they root readily from any portion of the 
ripened wood, it is quite possible to keep a wall 
furnished with fresh bearing wood on its roots 
by layering shoots in succession at the base of 
the parent Vine ; in fact, one of the most im¬ 
portant points in Vine culture is to keep a 
succession of young bearing wood from base to 
summit, for although the class of Vines suitable 
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for open walls is of such a fruitful nature as to 
produce plenty of bunches under the most 
primitive kind of pruning and training, the 
most casual observer will note that the finest 
fruit is on the previous year’s wood. Therefore, 
at the winter pruning, some of the oldest rods 
should be annually taken out to allow 
space for an equal number of young 
rods to be trained in. Perhaps the greatest 
enemy open-air Vines have is mildew, from 
which, in some seasons, they suffer severely; 
but sulphur carefully dusted amongst the leaves 
on the first sign of its appearance will generally 
be found efficacious in checking it. I feel con¬ 
fident that even those who have small gardens 
would do well to turn their attention to outdoor 
Grape culture, which would yield good returns 
for the labour expended on it during, at least, 

I average English summers. J. G. 


SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

In the case of espaliers, or indeed any other 
trained or restricted fruit trees, summer pruning 
or pinching assumes very great importance, from 
the power and control it gives the cultivator 
over the trees. Should the bottom branches of 
the trees show any signs of weakness, leave 
them unpinched for a season or two, but pinch 
more closely and assiduously the stronger-grow¬ 
ing parts, to divert the flow of sap into the 
weaker parts. By pinching the growing shoots 
of trees the flow of sap may oe turned into any 
direction in the same way that the flow of water 
can be regulated by a tap attached to a water- 
pipe. Pinching a shoot stops the flow, whilst 
leaving it unpinched encourages the flow in that 
direction. 

The question of summer pinching is deserving 
of very close study, not only in its application 
to fruit trees generally, but the best mode of 
treating each particular tree should be separate¬ 
ly considered. There is too much variation in 
the strength of fruit trees to permit all to be 
treated exactly alike, without in some cases 
causing derangement in the health of the trees ; 
for whilst the strong grower must be repressed, 
it may be necessary to leave the weakly one 
untouched, and even by further means to en¬ 
courage growth. Pinching, quite as much as 
root-pruning, enables the growing power to be 1 
repressed, and in a more natural and less hurtful 
wav, because the check can be given gradually 
and at the right time. 

In most cases summer pruning is delayed too 
long, often till the young shoots are 1 ft. or more 
long, and are getting firm at the base, and then, 
perhaps, they are cut back to three or four 
buds. But during the time of this rapid exten¬ 
sion of wood the roots have felt the stimulating 
effect of so much foliage, and as in many cases 
cultivation is carried on almost up to the trunks 
of the trees the roots have no chance but to 
strike downwards ; and as this occurs year after 
year the system of the tree gets out of order and 
refuses to bear fruit or blossoms, and of course 
when that condition is arrived at the only 
remedy is to lift, root-prune, and re-plant; but 
if the growth had been attended to earlier, a 
regular steady root-action would have been 
carried on in proportion to the growth, for there 
is always a reciprocity of action between roots 
and branches, and when the latter are encouraged 
or allowed to extend themselves, the roots, to 
meet the heavy demand made upon them, must 
descend into the moist subsoil; and when that 
takes place, nothing but watery, unripe wood 
will be produced till the tree is lifted out of 
the cold stratum, and its roots brought back 
nearer to the surface. In the meantime there 
is a season or two lost, and there is a possibility 
of the roots being trimmed in too much, and 
then the tree will require a year or two to re¬ 
cover its proper healthy and vigorous tone. 

In dealing with a well-balanced tree, the most 
reasonable way of proceeding would be to com¬ 
mence pinching when the longest shoots had 
grown 7 in. or 8 in., and shorten them back to 
five or six buds, going over them at intervals 
of three or four days until all were pinched or 
shortened back, making the time extend over 
three or four weeks. In this way no undue 
pressure would be placed on the roots, and the 
tree would be maintained in a healthy and 
vigorous state through both roots and branches; 
the sap that ran to waste in watery spray would 
be diverted into forming fruit-buas, and an 
early fruit-bearing habit formed that would tend 


still further to check any undue development of 
useless wood. When summer pinching is in¬ 
telligently and well carried out, there is only in 
extreme cases any necessity to resort to root- 
pruning. _ 


5144.—Blaok Cluster Vine.— The Black 
Cluster Vine is, without doubt, the freest to 
ripen in the open air of all black-fruited kinds, 
and rarely fails to do so in ordinary summers 
throughout the midland and southern counties. 
That it ought to ripen well in a cool house in 
the north seems obviouB, as with a house, though 
unprovided with artificial heat, the ordinary 
outdoor heat is obtained quite a month earlier, 
and retained quite a month later. We advise 
you to give both that and the white Sweetwater 
a trial. The Black Cluster Grape is the favourite 
wine-produoing Grape of Champagne and Bur¬ 
gundy, and also on the Rhine. 

Raspberry Culture. — In Gardening, 
May 7, a correspondent remarks that in the 
case of fresh-planted canes we must not expect 
a good crop for three years, and that it takes a 
year for them to get established. I must beg 
respectfully to disagree with him, my experi¬ 
ence, although an amateur, being entirely dif¬ 
ferent, as the following will show. About two 
years ago I changed my residence in the early 
spring, my Raspberry canes at that time being 
just bursting into leaf, and, wishing to save 
them, I accordingly dug them up with little or 
no care, and had them taken to my new garden 
and planted, and although they received a 
slight check, the result was that the same sea¬ 
son I had an enormous crop of fruit of splendid 
quality ; in faot, the canes were entirely laden 
with fruit. This, I think, will prove that there 
are exceptions to every rule.—W. Bennett. 

Strawberry Runners for Forcing:.— 
Pieces of turf 2 in. thick, and of such a size aa 
to admit of their being conveniently put into 
fruiting pots, if sunk in the ground just deep 
enough to allow them to be covered, and the 
runners firmly pegged in the centre, will be 
found an expeditious mode of obtaining fine, 
healthy plants for forcing. If the turf be dry, 
it should be soaked in a tub before it is 
used.—S. 

4962.— Disease in Pear Tree.— It is dif¬ 
ficult to assign a cause for the unsatisfactory 
condition of the tree. Perhaps the situation is 
at fault, though we think that the main cause 
lies at the roots. We would mulch the roots 
with litter, which will tend to bring them more 
to the surface. A fine summer may set all to 
rights.—C. 


VEGETABLES. 


Winter Spinach.— When sown on a dry, 
warm border, about the middle of August, 
this is a valuable crop. It should either be 
sown thinly, or be thinned out at two opera¬ 
tions—first, by drawing the hoe through it in 
the same way as Turnips are hoed out, and then 
a short time afterwards singling out the plants 
by hand to 7 in. or 8 in. apart. If the supply be 
required mainly for winter, it is better not to 
pick any leaves off in autumn, as that would, 
m a measure, retard and weaken the growth. 
If the plants have been allowed to grow on un¬ 
checked, there will be an almost unfailing 
supply in winter, which will prove invaluable 
in a season like the present. I have never 
known frost injure the prickly-seeded variety 
when grown on a warm, well-drained soil. 
Where green vegetables are much required, 
winter Spinach should be made a speciality, as 
it is sure to be in demand, and may be relied 
upon often when other crops fail in severe 
winters.—E. 

Transplanting: Onions in Spring:.— 
Onions are often sown too early in autumn, 
and, as a consequence, are rendered more liable 
to bolt in spring. .Some allowance should be 
made for latitude, but in most places the end 
of August will be early enough to sow Onions 
for transplanting. With tne view of securing 
bulbs for summer use, I have at various times 
tried to ascertain, by experiment, if there were 
any advantage in transplanting at any particu¬ 
lar period, or whether the autumn-planted 
crop, or those transplanted in February or 
March, did the best; and I have come to the 
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conclusion that, except on dry, warm, soils, the 
bast time to transplant is in March, as early as 
possible after the first of the month. The re¬ 
moval from the seed bed to fresh, well-prepared 
land tends to encourage very rapid develop¬ 
ment and secures mild-flavoured bulbs. To 
obtain very large bulbs they must have plenty 
of^space—9 in. or 10 in. square for each plant 
will not be too much, and this distance per¬ 
mits of the hoe being used freely in the early 
stages of their growth ; but if Onion beds are 
hoed after the bulbs begin to form, a very care¬ 
ful hand should hold and guide the hoe, as a 
very slight touch from the hoe or any other 
implement may break the skin of the fast¬ 
swelling bulbs, and cause damage or deformity. 
In securing large bulbs for exhibition or other 
purposes, rich top-dressings, accompanied by 
frequent waterings in dry weather, will play an 
important part, and must not be neglected by 
those who wish to excel.— H. 


Kitchen Gardening made Easy.— 
For these nine years past, the greater part of our 
kitchen garden has not been dug more than once 
in two years. I find too much digging not only 
hurtful to many vegetables, but very expensive. 
To illustrate the method which I adopt, I will 
begin with early Peas on a south border, which 
I always sow early in November, and let me re¬ 
mark that by rolling the seeds in red lead, the 
mice do not touch them; and, when they 
appear above ground, a small coating of coal 
ashes keeps them warm, and in a great measure 
wards off the slags; and, lastly, when well above 
ground, I stretch three lines of worsted along 
each row, a plan which keeps off the birds. 
When the Peas come off, which is generally by 
the 1st of July, I stir up the ground with a tool 
which we call a cultivator. Ithen set the line, 
making holes with a crowbar, and drop into 
them Brussels Sprouts, giving them a good 
watering when planting is completed. These 
stand until March ; we treat them to a mulching 
of long manure from the stables, which keeps 
them moist all the autumn. The first week in 
April we again cultivate the land, and all the 
long manure being now rotten, we mix it with 
the soil. Again we sot the line, draw drills 
3 in. deep, and plant Veitch’s Ash top Potatoes. 
These we take all up when ready, level the land 
with a wooden rake, and sow Carrots in the 
middle of July, making the fourth crop, with¬ 
out the use of a spade. The Carrots are not all 
lifted before February, as we take them up as 
required. These Carrots are very different from 
those sown early in spring; they are young, 
tender, and delicious. When all are off, the 
border is then manured heavily and dug deeply, 
ready for another campaign.—K. G. 

Notes on Lettuce Culture.— To pro¬ 
duce stoat and crisD Lettuce requires some care, 
and this is especially necessary during the heat 
of summer. Many select shady situations, but 
the propriety of this course is very questionable, 
at least during some seasons. Lettuces require 
a rich, generous soil, one that is tolerably strong, 
and which contains plenty of moisture. Soils 
naturally loamy, or of a somewhat adhesive 
character, produce the finest Lettnce in hot 
weather, or indeed at any period of the year, 
provided no stagnation exists beneath. During 
the snmmer I obtain the finest crops of Lettuce 
on the ridges between Celery trenches. Sue- 
cessional sowings must be made to provide 
plants for the last four months in the year. A 
sowing should be made about the 25 th of June, 
a second about the 10th of July, and a third 
about the 25th of that month. The earliest of 
these sowings will famish the best supply from 
the open ground, and the produce of the last 
sowing made can be lifted and pat into frames 
as soon as danger or frost severe enough to 
injure them is apprehended. Where there is 
frame accommodation, another sowing should he 
made during the first week in August, the young 
plants from which should be transplanted in 
cold frames or pits, where they can be protected 
with glass during winter for an early spring 
supply ; for if they get beyond a certain size, 
they will not stand without protection. The 
best variety for these sowings is the true Bath 
Cos ; it is very hardy, and very crisp and good. 
It is not advisable to sow the tender summer 
varieties after the beginning of July, for they 
are apt to suffer from damp when the cold and 
damp nighta of autumn set in ; and the tenderer 
and more blanched they are the more eosoeptible 
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they will be of being injured. The crop for early 
spring use should be sown about the 20th of 
August. These will be ready to transplant by 
the middle of September. Part of the plants 
should be planted on an old exhausted Cucum¬ 
ber bed for early use, and the others planted at 
the foot of a south well to produce the nrst spring 
supply in the open ground. Those planted in 
the open will require no farther attention until 
March, except occasionally stirring the soil and 
removing fallen leaves. In cases of severe 
frost, a few evergreen branches might be placed 
over them, to prevent them from being severely 
injured, which makes them later before they are 
fit for use. Lettuces require plenty of water 
in dry weather, and they rejoicein liquid nuumre; 
but this should not be supplied too near the 
time of using them.—R. A. 

How to Grow Pine Parsley.— Sow 
the seed towards the end of August in com¬ 
paratively poor, but well-drained soil; and if 
circumstances prevent such selection, choose 
the ground which comes nearest to it. It may 
be sown either in lines where it is to remain, 
or in seed-beds; but in any case it must be 
transplanted, for Parsley succeeds much better 
and lasts longer in that way than by any 
other method. It will be fit to transplant in 
March, and should then be put in whatever 
positions it is desired it Bhould remain. The 
plants so transplanted will be found excellent 
t) put into pots and boxes for the winter, as is 
the rule in gardens where a winter supply of 
Parsley is indispensable in all weathers, or for 
any other purposes for which Parsley is used. 
Edgings of Parsley near a dry walk or alley are 
desirable for the convenience of picking when 
the ground » soft and sticky, and will not 
admit of being walked upon without clinging 
to the feet, and being thus brought on to the 
walks.—C. S. 

5060. —Meraury or Good King 
Henry. —“One from the First” must be in a 
mistake when he recommends Mercury as a 
vegetable, as Mercury (Mercurialis perennis) is a 
poisonous plant. I have no doubt he means 
Goosefoot (Chenopodium Bonus Henricus), which 
is of a different family, and not at all allied to 
Mercury. I have never Been King Henry used 
as a vegetable, but I know where to find it, and 
shall have atrial of it.—R. Walker. [Chenopo¬ 
dium Bonua Henricua is what is known as 
English Mercury.—E d.] 


House and Window danieiiing. 

Duration of Oat Flowers.— Having 
often seen inquiries about these, I think a few 
words may be useful to some of your readers. 
Those who like me have from twenty to thirty 
vases in their rooms, and no servants to attend 
them, know how impossible it is to change the 
water daily and cut off stalks. My flowers 
keep from one to nine weeks, according to 
texture. A piece of charcoal in each vase keeps 
the water perfectly fresh. If shrubB, Lilacs, 
Syringas, &c., are used, I break up the ends, 
tearing some of the bark off; but this is only 
necessary with hard-wooded things. Roses, 
such as Celine Forestier, Paul N6ron, Souvenir 
de la Reine d’Angleterre, Gloire de Dijon, 
from one week to ten days ; Gladioli, till the 
best bud at the top is open ; Paeonies, one week 
to two; white double May, ten days; 
Cyclamens, five weeks; Chrysanthemums, 
Phlox Drummondi, Paris Daisies, Geraniums, 
one month to ten weeks; Hound's-tongue 
(Cynoglossum), a very handsome plant, a 
fortnight; Horse Daisies, a fortnight; Cow¬ 
slips, one to three weeks ; Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Snowdrops, and the Lily tribe generally from a 
week to ten days; Camellias, two to three 
weeks. I never keep flowers near a lamp or 
fire ; both are far more injurious than warm 
water or broken stalks.—A. B. T. 

4948.— Plants In Windows.— The flower¬ 
ing Begonias mentioned maybe grown very well 
in a room not too close in the summer. They 
do not like too muoh confinement, and air should 
he admitted to them daily when the weather is 
warm. Fuchsia procumbens would do in an 
airy situation better out-of-doors than in during 
the snmmer months ; it likes plenty of sun ana 
air. There is no better snbjeot for growing in 
water than the Cape Pond weed,—J. C. B. 


INDOO R PL ANTS. 

NOTES ON AURICULAS. 

My experience in growing these attractive 
plants (which only want to be better known to 
beoome more popular than at present) may en¬ 
courage others. 

About three years ago I saw a few varieties 
in our market (the first I had seen for many 
years) and bought about four alpines in pots. 
Finding I could manage these I bought more the 
following year, and so began with about 12. 
To these I added a dozen seedlings which I pur¬ 
chased, from which, however, I only got one 
good one. In the meantime I raised, a few 
score seedlings myself, procured from seed 
obtained at Severn shops as widely apart as 
possible, to get as great a variety as I oould. I 
have, after some failures, bloomed about 3 doz. 
this season, and some two-thirds of them worth 
growing again—several very good. 

My plants during the whole of last winter, 
severe as it was, had no protection beyond the 
glass of a cold frame, and though they looked 
very qneer in January, yet as soon as they wore 
top-dressed growth began, and by April 10 
I had flowers, and soon afterwards a small 
frame ful which were admired by all who saw 
them. 

I had been under the impression that these 
plants could only be grown m a stiffiah soil, but 
now find that in pots and in a cold frame they 
will grow well in light soil with proper atten¬ 
tion as to watering, ventilation, &c., hut I have 
not as yet been able to grow them well out-of- 
doors, our soil being light and sandy—our east 
coast climate very ary—and my garden subjected 
bo every wind that blows. 

My chief frame is 4 ft. by 3 ft. raised about 
1 ft. from the ground on iron legs with tin caps 
to prevent snails, &c., getting in. The bottom 
consists of 2-in. wide bars 1 in. apart for drainage 
and to admit air when wind or rain prevents my 
opening the frame at the top. 

The soil I ose is leaf mould, old bed manure 
Well rotted, ordinary garden soil, and a good 
dash of coarse sand. I repot when the seed has 
ripened and top dress in February with light 
soil and rotten manure in equal quantities. 

The bloom may be kept up, I think, for two 
months by having some of the plants kept bask 
in spring, mid by shading those in bloom. Good 
reliable seed is not easy to get, but I intend 
trying to hybridise for myself next year, and 
shall oe glad of some hints as to crossing colours, 
&o. 

These remarks do not apply to the florists 
green, grey, or white-edged show flowers, 
although I am beginning to aspire even to them. 

Derby Dilly. 


PINKS SUITABLE FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

These are most useful for furnishing flowers 
early in spring, and, indeed, in the case of 
some of the most precocious among them as 
early as Christmas. This section of Pinks is 
not as yet a very large one, but all the varieties 
belonging to it possess the merit of being 
moat nsefuland well diversified both in character 
and colour. They consist of the old Anne 
Boleyn, yet a good, useful variety ; the Pad¬ 
dington Pink, deep purple and white, and 
Rubens, dark purple, a Variety of a dwarf and 
free habit. These have been in the possession 
of florists for many years, but they have been 
supplemented by improved varieties, repre¬ 
sented by Lord Lyon and Derby Day. Lord 
Lyon is a very fine, free growing and flowering 
variety ; the flowers large, full, and of a deep, 
rosy-purple colour, aud very distinct. Derby 
Day is a large, full flower, the ground colour 
deep pink, neavily laced with bright red 
vigorous in growth, and of a free habit. Lee ’A 
coccinea is abright scarlet—the colour being a 
great acquisition in forcing Pinks ; the flowers 
are large and full, the habit dwarf and vigorous. 
The plants scarcely get beyond 1 ft. ia height, 
and they flower with great freedom. Lady 
Blanche Gibbons is a fine, pure white Pink, of 
good size, free habit, and it has the good pro¬ 
perty of not bursting, a great defect with some 
Pinks. It is valuable for bouquets, being very 
fragrant. Mr. Pettifer is a dwarf-growing, free- 
blooming Pink, the centre of the flower of which 
is dark, broadly edged with white, and it is 
moat useful for cutting from. He who wonld 
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bloom forcing Pinks well in early spring, should 
have them well established in pots early in 
autumn. The size of pot must be regulated by 
that of the plant, but a 6-in. pot will be 
quite large enough for the strongest plants. 

The soil should be a good yellow loam, leaf- 
mould, manure, and a little sand. When 
the plants are potted early in autumn, 
they should be put in a cold frame, and kept 
there until well established. When the time 
comes for getting them into bloom, say in the 
early part of February, they should be put in 
quite a moderate temperature, and brought on 
gradually ; for should they be placed in too 
great a 'heat, the plantB will get drawn and 
produce weak llowers. They Bhouid be kept 
near the glass, and as they begin to throw up 
their flower-stems a little weak manure water 
should be given twice a w'eek. Pinks of this 
kind are propagated by means of cuttings or 
pipings, much in the same way as thono of 
ordinary florists’ Pinks, but the operation should 
be performed much earlier in the season. I he 
rule is to propagate ai soon as pipings can be 
obtained, and it is obvious that the sooner this 
is done the stronger will bo the plants by aud- 
by Cuttings require a sandy soil, and should 
bo struck on a geutle hotbed if possible, when 
they soon emit roots; they should then be 
potted singly in small 3-in. pots, gradually 
hardened off, and finally planted out m the open 
nround for the summer in a well-prepared bed. 
They should be well looked after and kept 
crowing, nud when potting time has arrived 
they may be lifted and potted for flowering m 
spring. During winter the plants are apt to 
become infested with green fly, which is easily 
destroyed by dipping the plants in fowler s 
Gardeners’ Insecticide, mixed as directed by the 
makers. All decaying leaves should be removed 
by moans of a pair of scissors, as they sometimes 
communicate decay to the stems of the plants. 


HOW TO GROW FUCHSIAS IN SMALL 
POTS. 

Tub pots gtucrally selected for market Fuchsias 
are 5-in. ours, aud the result is surprising to 
those who have not experienced what can be 
done with them under such conditions. 1 feel 
Hure that if lovers of flowers generally knew how 
easily Fuchsias may be had in bloom almost the 
whole year round, much more attention would 
|-o paid to their culture in small pots than is now 
given them. Briefly, then, I will endeavour to 
describo the treatment which I have found 
from considerable practice to produce the best 

Let us suppose that the first batch of plants 
are required to bloom in perfection in March, at 
which time they form most beautiful objects to 
mix with spring flowers in tho conservatory or 
for table decoration. Tho kinds which I have 
found best adapted for early flowering are Mrs. 
Marshall and War Eagle. Tho cuttings for this 
purpose should be Btruck in the preceding 
August. They will strike in any close shadv 
frame or hand-light. When sufficiently rooted, 
which should be in a very short time, pot them 
olf singly into 2-i-in. pots, in a mixture of loam 
and leaf soil, with plenty of silver sand, replace 
them in a frame aud shade for a few davs. After 
this they will bear full exposure to light and 
air but be suro that they never in any way 
Buffer from want of water, as the object in view 
is to secure bushy plants, with green foliage to 
the rim of the pot. , . . . 

As soon as they have grown to the height of 
about 3 in. pinch off their points, which will 
induce them to break freely. Keep them well 
syringed and free from all insect peats. W ashing 
with Tobacco water is beBt for the destruction 
of greeu fly, as fumigation, if ever so carefully 
done, is apt to cause the loss of the foliage. As 
soon xb they are well rooted, shift again into 3- 
in. pots ; and if a cold pit be available, with 
coal ashes to place them on, then this is the 
place of all others in which to grow them well. 
The lights can be moved off altogether at night 
in favourable weather, as they greatly enjoy the 
dew. When the shoots have broken well, and 
grown 1 in. or 2 in., stop them again, so as to 
Induce them to form compact little bushes. By 
the end of September they will be ready for 
their dual shift into 5-in. pots, using, mplace of 
leaf soil, about one-third part of decayed 
thAnhre. Drain the pots w*H with small piece* 


of potsherd, aud presB the soil moderately firm ; 
replace the plants in the pit, anil continue the 
syringo on all fine warm days, with strict atten¬ 
tion to watering, stopping, and cleanliness. 
About the middle of October they should be re¬ 
moved to the greenhouse, the temperature of which 
should range from 50~ at night to about 60 3 in 
the day, according to external circumstances. 
This will bo a safe guide for the winter mouths, 
the object being to keep tho plants growing 
slowly the whole time; if they once get stunted 
in small pots, they Iobo their foliage and become 
comparatively worthless. They should receive 
their final stopping at the end of December ; 
the points of tho shoots thus taken off make 
excellent cuttings; they strike freely in a \ incry 
or any house in which there is heat, and will 
follow thb earliest plants up well, requiring 
treatment in all respects similar ; only, as they 
will have the advantage of increasing daylight 
to grow in, they may be kept wanner ; and, 
indeed, tho quicker they are grown the finer 
will be both flowers and foliage. 

It is well at this Beason to have a few old 
plants of tho best summer-flowering varieties to 
put into heat, from which to obtain a supply of 
cuttings. After this the latter can always be 
obtaiued from the stoppings of young plants. 
I would also recommend a batch of cuttings to 
be put in, according to requirements, every 
month until September ; by so doing a good 
supply of fresh blooming plants can bo had from 
March to December. But to return to tho early 


•as* 



Spray of Double Fuchsia. 


plants; these we will suppose arc finally pinched 
in, aud are, as they should be, bushes about 6 in. 
or 8 in. high from the pot. Increase the 
temperature with the lengthening days, and 
maintain a free, moist atmosphere ; now a little 
weak manure water may be given with advan¬ 
tage. There is nothing whatever better for this 
purpose than clear, weak soot water. Be care¬ 
ful in ventilating to avoid all cold draughts of 
air ; this is a fertile source of mischief to the 
foliage, which, if taken proper care of, is of so 
much beauty and importance. By the first week 
in February the plants will require tying into 
shape ; this can best he done by placing one 
strong stick in the centre of tho pot and t> ing 
the shoots to it, so as to form little pyramids. 
They will require frequeut attention to this 
matter. As the bloom-buds mako their appear- 
anee, manure water may he given more frequently, 
and they should be well washed with Tobacco 
water before opening their flowers, takiug care 
to syringe well with clean, soft, warm water 
next day, so that no Btaius may ho left on the 
plants. On bright days shading for a few hours 
will be useful. 

Let us suppose that we arc now in March ; 
our plants, if all has gone well, will be compact 
little specimens 18 in. to 2 ft. in height, and 
about 1 ft. through, and loaded with Hue large 
flowei a and deep green shining leaves, than 
which nothing can bo more ornamental. All 
tho attention which they now require is abund¬ 
ance of water until they fade and the younger 
plants take their place* when the old ones can 


be thrown away, or, if desired, a few can be kept- 
to form large specimens. \V ith tho culture of 
these last-named, however, I do not intend to- 
ileal ; my object is simply to direct attrutrion to 
the merits of the plant as a quickly-grown 
object of great Ixsauty in small pots, and withal 
so easy to manage as to be within the mea*^ ofc 
every boil y. I do not give a list of varieties, aw 
almost all the really good kinds are amenable to 
one system of treatment. I may, however, add- 
that kinds having the stiff, branching habit of. 
Lady Hejtesbury do best w ithout stopping, as. 
they form naturally a well-furnished plant,, 
of course with the support of one stake. The 
two early kinds which I have uatned are the 
best for late autumn as well as spring work- 
in conclusion, I will say that I feel sure, if the 
few simple rules which I have given for the 
growth of small specimens of this chanenng 
plant be carried out, the result cannot fail to 
give much gratification to tho grower. H. B* 

Tho Early Forget me-not (Myosotia* 
dissitiflora) in Pots.— Where Bpring flower* 
are in demand—and where are they not ? — 
this beautiful Forget-me-not is indispensable. 
Anybody with a greenhouse, or even a frame or 
a good light window, may be gladdened by its 
numerous miniature blue star-shaped flow’era. 
Tho best way to grow it ia to sow the seeds 
thinly on a partially shaded border al»out the 
end of August, aud during the winter lift the 
strongest w ith balls of earth and pot them into- 
4^-iu. pots. Place them in a cold frame, ven¬ 
tilate freely, and water when necessary. In 
January move a few at a time into a warm 
light greenhouse.—E. H. 

5157 . —Azaleas after Bloomingr- — 

After the plants havo done blooming pick off 
all the w ithered blooms, then look aud see i£ 
they are potbouud ; if bo, shift them iuto larger 
pots, using a mixture of peat and white saud ; 
then put them into a Vinery or some other 
structure with heat ranging betweeu 50* and. 
(iO° at night, w-ith a rise of 6 or 8° by day. 
Do not let them suffer from want of water, noc 
yet give too much of it to sour tho soil.— 
'. M., Monijidhy y.B. 

501 2. —Plant8for Fernery.—Of flowering 
plants few will thrive wed in the partial shade 
which prevails in a Fernery, but you might 
successfully grow many kinds of Draeamas,. 
Aspidistra lurida variegata, Nertera depressa, 
Saxifraga sarmintosa, India-rubber plants, tho 
little Pitcher plants, Cape Sundews, and orna^ 
inental-foliaged Begonias.— J. C. 

5066.— Nertora depressa.— Tho plant 
having got into bad condition, wo would ad¬ 
vise you to turn it out of the pan, pull it to 
pieces, and dibble them somewhat closely into 
fresh soil. This Bhouid, howover, be done in 
March, and tho plant encouraged to early 
growth by keeping it warm and close during 
tho spring. Tho plant then comes early in 
flow'er, and forms good berries. Do this every 
year, and nice specimens will result therefrom. 
About June place in a cool, shady situation in 
the open air or in a frame. This little plant 
enjoys moisture in abundance, both atmospheri¬ 
cal and at the roots, during the summer. Be 
sure anil give good drainage, so that plenty 
of water can be given when growth is active. 
—J. C. B. 
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Floral DecorationsatFlowerShows 

—At the Botanic Fete last Wednesday a marked 
feature was the floral decorations, the peculi¬ 
arity of w’hich was that no sign of simplicity or 
unity of design was visible. A false ideal ha3 
been gradually, but most effectively pursued by 
exhibitors. Where a feiv vases of flowers care¬ 
fully chosen ought to be there is a crowd of 
flowers, often hundreds, carefully packed to¬ 
gether, and very w'ell disposed to neutralise all 
good effect. The conventional three trumpets 
were everywhere arranged w'ith skill with many 
beautiful plants, and with much waste of time, 
but not one of them w'ould be considered fit to 
be seen in any tasteful house. No first prize 
was awarded by the judges in the principal 
class i and the exhibitor who won the far»t priza 
in the “not furnished tables” had as many 
flowers on his table as would have sufficed for 
half a dozen tables ! Vet his arrangements were 
so good, that he won the prise. Fewer of hir 
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smaller vases would have done so easier. A 
complete change is very necessary in such exhi¬ 
bitions if they are to illustrate what is 
considered good taste in sujh compositions in 
the best houses, and not mere crowding of many 
pretty flowers and some of the least desirable 
glass and china designs imaginable. There was 
much costly and pretentious material of this 
sort, for which the best wish one can have is 
that it may at no distant day be broken up and 
form the material for the bottom of a good 
walk. Baskets, brackets, and buffets were as 
bad as they could be. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Japanese Maples. —The delicate, Fern¬ 
like character of the foliage of some of these and 
the beautiful variegation and bright colours of 
others render them beautiful objects for masses 
in contrast with each other, or as single speci¬ 
mens on Grass, and in the sub-tropical garden 
they are also highly effective, the older variety, 
Acer Negundo variegatum, being well known for 
the beautiful effect which it makes in the form 
of d vvarf standards, rising above a groundwork 
of Coleus or of plants with similar foliage. Most 
of the kinds are too tender to withstand severe 
winters in northern climates, but they would 
doubtless grow rapidly sheltered by large trees, 
or in such positions as are usually selected in 
gardens for fine-foliaged plants. In room 
decorations the elegantly cut leaves of such 
varieties as Acer polymorphum dissectum or A. 
p. palmatifldum are shown off to excellent 
advantage. As pot plants for conservatory 
decoration they are highly effective, forming, as 
they do, quite a distinct feature, and contrasting 
well with the abundance of flowers usually found 
in such structures during the early part of the 
ear. Being of moderate growth, they might be 
ept of a serviceable size for decoration in pots 
for many years by simply shaking them out and 
re-potting them in the same sized pots; and 
when turned out of doors the pots Bhould be 
plunged in leaves or ashes, as the roots of even 
the hardiest plants are more liable to injury 
from extremes of temperature or drought than 
the top growth. 

5040.— Grafting Rhododendrons.— 
Saddle grafting is the best method in the case 
of Rhododendrons, and the proper time to go 
about the work is the month of March. Every 
terminal shoot may, if so desired, be operated 
upon. The scions are to be free shoots from 
healthy plants, and they are to be worked upon 
the stocks, on the wood, not of the previous 
year, but on that made the season before. Cut 
the stock in the form of a wedge, and cut a 
piece out of the scion in such a manner that 
the latter shall fit closely over the stock, tying 
the same firmly on and claying it in the 
ordinary manner of giafting. There is great 
difficulty in grafting Rhododendrons ; a sharp 
knife is indispensable, and the outer bark must 
be brought into intimate union.—J. C. B. 

4953.—Climbers for Seashore.— There 
are many plants that could be employed if you 
have any means of training them. Cotoneastnr 
microphylla is a neat foliaged evergreen climbing 
shrub that thrives to great perfection near the 
sea. Clematises also do well, and where the 
climate is not too harsh the Passion-flower and 
the golden variegated Euonymus may be used. 
These, of course, do not cling naturally to any 
wall-like surface, but need to be trained and 
tied to a trellis, or nailed, as they advance in 
growth. Ivies and Veitch’s Virginian Creeper 
are about the only plants that we know of that 
need no attention in this respect, but we have 
uo experience of their adaptability for the sea¬ 
side. If the quarry face is not too high we 
woald fix wires to it, and then it could easily 
be covered.—J. C. 

5002.—Plants for Small Shrubbery. 
—For the back line we would take Cupressus 
Lawsoniana erecta viridis, Cryptomeria elegans, 
the Irish Yew and Picea nobilis, all of tolerably 
tree growth, but suitable for a limited space. 
Then there are Biota elegantissima, a gem in its 
way ; Laurustinus, Berberis Darwini, Jamesoni, 
and Fortunei, all beautiful flowering shrubs ; 
also Andromeda floribunda, a fine flowering 
rvergreefc. The Sweet Bay might also be added 
ft) the tAllet growing subjects, and in a mild 


climate the broad and small-leaved M> rtles may 
be grown. Some of the Retinosporas should find 
a place in the collection, such as R. obtusa, a 
free growing kind, and R. leptoclada and 
ericoiaes, both of small proportions and very 
pretty. In order to obtain variety of colour, 
we would mingle with these dark hued ever¬ 
greens some of the golden variegated Euonymus 
and variegated Hollies, such as Golden Queen, 
Watereriana, and the silver-leaved, which have a 
very nice appearance thus situated. There is 
also the golden Retinospora, a lovely little 
shrub; and we would introduce some hardy 
Yuccas and some of the hardy Bamboos, both 
green and variegated. For the front row we 
have the pretty Skimmia japonica, Juniperus 
tamariscifolia, Gaultheria Shallon, and the 
golden and silver variegated Periwinkles for 
carpeting the soil between the shrubs.—J. 
Cornhill. 

5148.—Portugal Laurels Dying.— We 
know of no better method of refurnishing bare 
stems of the Portugal Laurel than by cutting 
them hard back, and thus inducing them to 
break afresh close to the ground. In doing 
this you may have to lose the screen they make 
for a year or two, but the sacrifice made is well 
repaid. The longer the growing tops are left 
in their present state the less likely is it that 
the base of the Laurels will get furnished.—D. 



Skimmias —These are dwarf-growing use¬ 
ful evergreen shrubs well adapted for planting 
on rockwork or narrow borders, and also for 
vases and for window decoration. The most 
popular kind is S. japonica, which is one of the 
prettiest, brightest, and most cheerful-looking 
of berry-bearing plants. The foliage is of a 
deep lustrous green, which, not even in the 
most severe winters, loses a particle of its 
freshness, and the intense hue of which brings 
into great prominence the bright red glossy 
berries with which the plant is thickly studded 
at this period of the year. This Skimmia 
should be planted where it can enjoy partial 
shade and shelter, and where the soil around it 
is never deeply stirred. The plant also forms 
one of the best of subjects for pot culture, 
bushy, well grown little specimens affording an 
extremely refreshing appearance during the 
dullest months of the year. It is surprising 
that it should be so little grown by window 
gardeners, it is so easy to manage during the 
summer months, and forms when in berry a 
pleasing and seasonable-looking ornament to 
the dwelling. S. fragrans, which we now 
figure, bears a sweet smelling white flower 
tinged with yellow. Its buds appear before win¬ 
ter sets in, and its flowers open in the following 
April. In addition to the two kinds there are 
S. oblata, S. Veitchi, and S. laureola j all the 
kinds come from Japan. 

Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pl.— I beg to call 
the attention of lovers of flowering shrubs to 
the fact that the Spircea prunifolia il.-pl. 


(noticed in an article on Spineas in Gardening 
Illustrated recently) has one valuable quali¬ 
fication not therein noticed, viz., that its leaves 
turn the most brilliant shades of crimson early 
in the autumn, and as it will grow comparatively 
under the drip of trees and other shrubs this 
makes it a valuable ornament to shrubberies 
and wild copses.—M. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—July 4 to 9. 

Sowing Cucumbera for late crops. Potting Tree Carna¬ 
tions ; also a large batch of Roses in good strong loam. 
Planting out Autumn Giant and Self-protecting Broccoli. 
Pulling up all blind-hearted Cauliflowers and Broccoli, 
and Ailing up their places with good strong plants. 
Planting out a pit with Tender and True Cucumbers. 
Training out and pegging down bedding plants. Staking 
and tying in borders, ana clearing away decayed leaves 
and flowers. Taking the nets off Strawberries and 
putting them on Currants. Weeding amongst Leeks and 
giving them a little earthing up. Sowing Spinach. 
Drawing drills for Spinach and well watering them 
previous to sowing. Nailing and tying in all the leading 
shoota of fruit trees on walls and pinching back all the 
breast wood. Potting up President and Sir Charles 
Napier Strawberry runners for forcing. Sowing Sweet 
Basil and Chervil. Potting on Campanula pyramidalis; 
also young Cyclamens. Taking up Shallots and Potato 
Onions and laying them out in the sun to ripen. 
Gathering Camomile flowers; also Sweet Basil, Ilore- 
hound, and other herbs for drying. Nailing and tying 
in Roses on walls and picking off all dead flowers. 
Watering all newly-planted Broccoli, Cauliflowers, and 
Tomatoes. Sowing Lettuces and Endive. Tying up 
Dahlias and thinning them out where growing too 
thickly. Earthing up Celery when the soil is dry and in 
workable condition. Potting off herbaceous Calceolarias. 
Layering Carnations. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— 
Creepers generally grow very luxuriantly this 
month, and will require frequent attention to 
keep them in order. Plants of Stephanotis that 
have flowered should receive a thorough 
cleansing from insects and dust that may have 
got on them while flowering. Young stock of 
Gardenias should now be growing freely, and 
may be gradually inured to cooler treatment 
under lighter shadings. This change will induce 
them to form flower-buds, which will get well 
advanced by the autumn, when the plants will 
be in proper condition for supplying cut blooms 
during the early winter months. Poinsettias 
now fairly started must be placed in positions 
close to the glass in warm frames, in order to 
keep them dwarf and stocky. Every gleam of 
sunshine must be allowed to fall on them, com¬ 
bined with very free ventilation. See that they 
do not suffer from want of water at the root 
from this time till their flowering is over, other¬ 
wise they will cast their bottom leaves, and very 
much of their beauty will bo lost. Epiphyllums 
will now enjoy a hot, sunny position, but they 
must not be allowed to suffer from lack of water 
to the roots, otherwise the growths shrivel, and 
it will take some time to restore them to plump¬ 
ness. Successional batches of tuberous 
Begonias, Coleus, Balsams, and similar useful 
plants Bhould now be coming forward to take 
the place of those that are past their best. 
Hydrangeas as they pass out of flower should 
be placed in sunny positions outside, and should 
receive treatment similar to that given to Pelar¬ 
goniums, except that a more liberal supply of 
water at the roots will be necessary. All the 
cuttings that can be got from Hydrangeas 
should now be inserted singly in 2.^-in. pots and 
placed in a brisk bottom-heat, removing them 
to cooler quarters the moment they are rooted. 
These, if grown on in cool structures close to 
the glass, and kept to one stem, will develop 
fine heads of bloom early next season. The 
placing out-of-doors of the tenderer kinds of 

f reen'nouse plants may now be proceeded with, 
ut really valuable plants will be better left 
under glass for some time. Keep all newly- 
exposed plants well syringed and dewed over to 
assist them in retaining their foliage. 

Ferns.— These should now be at their best, 
and the aim should be to keep them in good 
condition as long as possible. Where the 
atmospheric conditions are kept suitable, and 
the plants are not allowed to suffer from want 
of water at the root, they will remain fresh and 
healthy for a long period. The danger to them 
now lies in allowing insects to prey upon them, 
especially scale and thrips. Frequent light 
fumigations will beat destroy the thrips, but the 
scale will require removing with a soft brush or 
sponge, which must be carefully handled to 
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avoid damaging the fronds. Attend to potting 
on young free-growing kinds, and any others 
that are required to form specimens quickly. 
The tree kinds will require frequent attention 
during hot weather to keep them well supplied 
with moisture at the roots and over the stems. 
Cieeping sorts will now be making rapid 
progress, and will require regulating frequently 
to keep them to the positions allotted to them. 

Flower Garden. 

Summer-bedding plants will now be growing 
freely, and will require some attention in the way 
of divesting them of old leaves and flowers, more 
especially such as form seed-pods freely, as if 
allowed to remain they quickly bring the flower¬ 
ing season to a close. Such plants as Calceo¬ 
larias that were put out early will now be getting 
fully in bloom. As a rich deep yellow with a 
dwarf floriferous habit we find nothing equal to 
Golden Gem. In masses or lines it is now 
strikingly effective, not a plant of it being over 
1 ft. in height, and it does not go off with the 
disease that plays such havoc with other 
varieties. Continue to peg down trailing plants 
and tie up all large-leaved tall-growing subjects 
before they sustain any injury from the Budden 
and violent storms that usually prevail about 
this date. Where game abounds use soot freely, 
as, in addition to its unpalatable nature, it forms 
an excellent top-dressing. Look out for slugs, 
that sometimes eat the .^oft bark off the stems 
of Petunias before their work is observed. We 
find a mixture of lime, soot, and wood ashes to 
make an excellent dressing for all sorts of plants, 
as in showery weather lime and soot soon lose 
their power to keep off slugs, but if mixed with 
a good proportion of wood ashes, the old dressing 
as washed off the foliage may be worked into 
the surface soil with a hoe, and will greatly en- 
oourage active rootlets. Beds of herbaceous 
plants, biennials and annuals, will now be very 
gay. The Canterbury Bells are very effective 
in borders. They are best treated as biennials, 
sowing early one year to flower the next, like 
Sweet Williams. The latter are now in fine 
condition in our naturally strong soil. Most of 
this class of biennials continue to flower for 
several years if the old root be left undisturbed, 
but to get them to anything like perfection, 
young plants and fresh soil are necessary. I 
weed and roll walks during moist weather, and 
look well to all drains ana water-pipes to see 
that they are in working order, as in undulating 

§ round heavy falls of rain are often very 
eatructive to roads and footpaths, more es¬ 
pecially if the surface is loose or uneven. 

Shrubbery. 

Trees and shrubs of all kinds will now be 
making rapid growth, therefore where well¬ 
shaped single specimens are an object, all 
double leaders should now be removed, and any 
over vigorous side shoots stopped in order to 
equalise their growth. Where branches over¬ 
hang or encroach on walks they should now be 
cut back to a joint, as at this season when 
growth is active lateral shoots will quickly be 
formed that will obviate all appearance of any 
pruning that may have been done. Where 
space will permit, single specimens or groups 
of any kind of trees, either evergreen or de¬ 
ciduous, look best with the lower branches 
resting upon the turf, merely cutting the Grass 
with a scythe amongst them occasionally, as 
the mowing machine is sure to disfigure the 
growing points. The common Lime or Linden 
forms a beautiful single pyramidal tree or 
group, and in early Bpring the soil under its 
partial shade forms the very best position for 
permanent hardy bulbs. Any recently planted 
trees, portions of which may have died back 
through removal or the severity of the past 
winter, may be pruned out with advantage, as 
the sound portions will be pushing freely into 
growth. Keep down weeds in shrubberies 
before they have produced seed, which, being 
carried by winds to cultivated land, flower¬ 
beds, or walks, soon germinate and become 
troublesome. 

Fruit. 


Vines. —Houses in which Hamburghs are 
colouring and getting well advanced may have 
the ventilators left constantly open, with 
sufficient moisture to prevent the atmosphere 
from becoming dry enough to favour the spread 
of red spider, an enemy whioh should always 
have our first and most careful attention, its 
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appearance on the first leaf being the signal 
for patient sponging with soapy water. The 
application of sulphur to the pipes when hot is 
the most effectual way to check the enemy ; 
but to annihilate it the process must be re¬ 
peated at short intervals, and, setting aside 
the annoyance of seeing the sulphur about the 
pipes, many of the delicate white kinds, like 
the Frontignans, are often completely spoiled 
by the fumes. Examine the inside borders in 
houses that have been cleared of fruit, and 
see that they do not want water ; keep them 
mulched to prevent the surface roots from 
becoming dry, but at the same time guard 
against forcing laterals into vigorous growths 
by an excess after the wood is ripe. 

Outdoor Fruit.— Layer runners of Straw¬ 
berries both for planting out and growing in 
pots for forcing; keep runners off those that 
have been recently planted, and by supplying 
them with abundance of manure water, a full 
autumnal crop of fruit may be expected. Thin 
out the shoots of Raspberries to four or at most 
six to each stool. Persistently apply remedies 
for the extermination of aphides and American 
blight. The affected parts of the trees should 
be painted over with a strong solution of soft 
soap and brine; a single dose usually settles the 
blight. In order to destroy the aphides, pinch 
off all the bad shoots and leaves which it is safe 
to remove, and afterwards apply water, with 
force, as often as convenient, occasionally alter¬ 
nating it by an application of soap-suds'or weak 
Tobacco water. Continue to remove or pinch 
back the redundant growth on fruit trees gene¬ 
rally. Any that have hitherto been neglected 
must be done gradually, beginning at the top of 
the tree, and removing a portion at intervals of 
a few days ; none should have their new growths 
tied or nailed in till they are thoroughly free 
from insects. Peaches and Nectarines are now 
making excellent growth ; any strong shoots 
that are taking the lead should be stopped back 
t) a good lateral, allowing that to takqlhe lead; 
it will be'i&s watery, consequently easier 
ripened, and therefore more fruitful; above all, 
do not lay .in the wood too thickly, or allow 
the lateral to extend, but pinch out the points 
of these as soon as they have made a couple or 
three leaves. When once commenced the sum¬ 
mer pinching of fruit trees is a matter that can¬ 
not be neglected without injurious consequences, 
for the fruit spurs having been formed so closely 
in to the main branches of the tree, neglected 
growth completely overshadows them and 
hinders their maturity ; therefore on both wall, 
bush, and pyramidal trained trees keep the 
Bhoots well stopped back and as closely as pos¬ 
sible from midsummer onwards. 


Vegetables. 

Those who have plenty of ground and do not 
need to double-crop know little of the scheming 
and contriving that those whose demands are 
great and ground limited have to practise, and 
perhaps at no time of the year is the pressure 
greater than now when Broccoli and Kale, &e., 
are ready for, and, indeed, ought to be planted, 
and no room can be found for them till the 
ground now occupied with early Peas, Potatoes, 
Shallots, Garlic, Ac., can be had ; meanwhile, 
therefore, the Kales, Ac., should be either 
thinned out in the seed-bed or else pricked out 
to prevent a lanky growth, and the moment the 
crops just named can be cleared off it should be 
done, and the ground freed from weeds by hoe¬ 
ing and raking. Digging is not essential, pro¬ 
vided the ground was well dug in the autumn 
for the previous crops, as Broccoli and winter 
Greens generally do best in firm soils. Make 
holes with a crowbar, fill in with fine soil, and 
drench with water to settle it about the roots, 
and they will give no further trouble till earth¬ 
ing is required to keep them from being injured 
through wind-waving. Mildew often attacks 
Peas at this season ; and as there is virtually 
no cure for it when once it has got a footing, 
prevention is clearly the only way of meeting 
the case, and this can generally be done by 
liberal culture, such as deep trenching, heavy 
manuring, mulehing, and watering, and any 
that are to be sown now should be in trenches, 
prepared as for Celery, and at this late period 
early kinds only should be used, and of these 
William the First is one of the best. Mulch and 
stake succesBional crops, a remark which also 
applies to Scarlet Runners. A chance crop of 
dwarf French Beans may be sown on a south 


border, and supports consisting of Birch or 
Hazol twigs should be placed to those coming 
into bearing. Other seed sowing required at 

g resent are Lettuces, Endive, Turnip, Horn 
iarrofc, and small saladings. Complete the 

thinning out, and, if needs be, the transplanting 
of seedlings of Beet, Lettuces, Parsley, Ac. 
Train out the growth of Gherkins and Vegetable 
Marrows ; soil up as the roots appear on the 
surface, and well supply them with water. To¬ 
matoes prove most fruitful when confined to 
stogie stems, and when the side shoots are kept 
pinched back; tie or nail them to walls or 
trellises before they get top-heavy and break 
off. As opportunity offers hoe amongst all 
crops likely to be aided by that operation—one 
which conduces to neatness through the pre¬ 
vention of the growth of weeds. 

Guoumbers.— The plants in pits and 
houses having broken into a free growth with¬ 
out the aid of fire heat, more care will be needed 
at closing time, otherwise a low stagnant 
atmosphere will result in an attack of mildew, 
which will prove more exhaustive than a heavy 
crop of fruit. To prevent its appearance a 
sharp bottom-heat, with an abundance of warm 
stimulating liquid, will keep the roots right, 
while the free admission of air through the early 
part of the day, draught being avoided, and 
early closing with sun-heat, will produce con¬ 
ditions unfavourable to its gaining a serious 
hold upon the plants. In all cases where it does 
appear dry sulphur must be applied to the- parts 
affected, syringed off after the ventilators have 
been closed for a night, and repeated until it ia 
destroyed. Red spider, one of the most trouble¬ 
some insects we have to contend with, will moat 
likely gain a position on old plants, from whioh 
it will soon spread to others of more value. The 
best and surest remedy for its destruction, 
although apparently tedious, is careful sponging 
with weak soapy water, which completely 
cleanses and preserves every leaf taken in hand; 
but it must be borne in mind that this mode of 
procedure only applies when the stitch-in-time 
principle is followed up. If once allowed to 
extend, the usual rough and ready By stem of 
saturating fruit, leaves, stems, and walls with 
the insecticide most in favour is the only 
remedy, when it is needless to say the remedy 
very often finishes that which was commenced 
by the parasite. The same rule applies to green 
fly, which frequently appears in frames which 
have been imperfectly cleansed'. ” When the first 
insect is observed, the structure should forth¬ 
with receive a light smoking, which may be re¬ 
peated after two or three days. Light smokings 
are best, the smoke being made to pass through 
damp Moss to prevent scorching, and the 
foliage should be well syringed and shaded be¬ 
fore the sun reaches it the following morning. 
Where the summer supply is obtained from 
frames, the plants will require dressing over 
three times a week to prevent the growths from 
interlacing. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Oaloeolarias. —There are two classes of 
these beautiful plants, both of which are suit¬ 
able for greenhouse cultivation, viz., the 
herbaceous and the shrubby. The former are 
by far the most attractive, as their blossoms are 
very large, and of very rich and infinitely varied 
colours ; and though they are more difficult to 
cultivate, yet are more worthy a place in the 
conservatory, and claim the first place in our 
consideration. They certainly require a great 
deal of care and attention, but they will amply 
repay any amount that may be bestowed upon 
them. We know of no plant that may be made 
to succeed so well in town air as this. The 
great points to be attended in the culture of 
Calceolarias are—never to let them experience 
a check in any way ; to keep them well supplied 
with water; to keep them always as cool as 
possible, and yet safe from even slight frost; 
and, above all, to maintain them in a clean, 
healthy, and constantly growing state, and per¬ 
fectly free from insects. 

If once these plants get thoroughly dry, the 
aphis or greenfly is almost sure to attack them, 
and then they are soon spoiled. They love 
shade from hot sun, and luxuriate in a moist 
atmosphere, free from drought, and yet with a 
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constant supply of fresh air. Calceolarias are 
far better raised freshly from seed every year ; 
it is almost impossible to keep old plants 
through the winter in town, and though strong 
plants often yield cuttings, which strike easily 
in a close moist frame in September, yet these 
are nevei so robust as seedlings. Here, as with 
Cinerarias, a good deal depends upon having the 
plants strong enough, and yet not too far 
advanced, by the approach of winter. 

We have found that plants of these in pots, 
especially if kept in a house where much fire 
heat is used, to which they have a great dislike, 
are apt to dry up and Bhrivel, or go off in 
someway; and that by far the best mode of 
keeping them is to have good robust plants, 
2 in. or 3 in. across, well established in large flat 
boxes by November. If you must have large 
plants, and they have been potted in autumn, 
it is better to have them very early, and in 
good large pots ( 6 -in. or 7 -in.), and to plunge 
them in moss or hops on a wide shelf in a cool 
greenhouse where only just enough heat is 
used to exclude frost. They may be kept also 
in a cold frame or pit, if the sides are well 
protected by banks of tuif sods, and the glass 
well covered up in frosty weather by plenty of 
thick mats, &c., and attention paid to water¬ 
ing and ventilation; for Calceolarias are much 
hardier than most people believe, and the less fire 
heat they have the better. If the plants are to 
be potted off before winter, the seed should be 
sown in May or early in June, but if to be 
kept in boxes and flowered in 6 -in. or 7 -in. 
pots in May or June, June or July of the pre¬ 
vious year will be soon enough. 

Prepare a pan or box —3 in. or 3£ in. deep, and 
7 m. or 8 in. by 12 in. to 16 in. or 18 in. long, is 
a good useful size—by placing f in. of small 
crocks in the bottom (remember to have 
plenty of holes for drainage) ; over the crocks 
put a thin layer of moss or spent hops, and 
then put 1 in. or more of the following compost, 
not sifted, only well mixed and the lumps 
picked out, viz.: equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, nice fibrous peat, and silver sand. Press 
this down firmly, and give a good watering 
through a syringe or fine-rosed pot; then stand 
aside to drain a little. Then spread a layer of 
about i in. of the above compost, sifted very 
finely, and adding another part of sand evenly 
over the surface; do not water this, but 
press very gently till the surface is quite flat 
and even (we use the back of an iron spoon 
which we employ for such fine work in prefer¬ 
ence to a trowel). Then scatter the seed evenly 
and not too thickly over the soil, give a nice 
dusting of dry sand or very fine soil, or none at 
Ml, and place the box in a cool frame or hand- 
light under a north wall, or in any cool and 
quite shady place, putting a good layer of 
coal ashes, well watered, for the box to stand 
upon. Place a sheet of glass over the box, and 
shut up the frame or light quite dose. Unless 
the surface of the soil gets ary, which it should 
not in such a position, do not water till the 
seedlings are up. 

When they appear place the box close to the 
glass, so as to get all the light possible, but no 
sun ; and when a little advanced tilt the glass 
a little and give a small quantity of air. If the 
soil gets dry give it a good soaking, very gently, 
though, so as not to wash out the young plants, 
and if i t is too damp and some decay, stir them about 
a little and break up the surface with a pointed 
stick, dust with quite dry silver sand, and give 
more air. The leaves and stems of the young 
plants must be dried sometimes or decay will 
set in, but keep all as moist, though not wet, as 
possible. When they can be handled prick off 
about 1 £ in. apart in boxes in the same soil as 
recommended for the seed sowing, but not 
sifted. Keep close for a while and still Bhaded, 
Mid when established admit a little air. As 
they strengthen give more air, but not too 
much, and let the sun touch them for an hour 
or two morning and evening, so as to harden 
them and enable them to stand the winter. 

Before they get crowded here take out every - 
other one and transplant into other boxes, so as 
to have all 3 in. or 4 in. apart. In this state 
they may be wintered well. Keep cool, light, 
moist, and airy through the winter, and when 
they are getting to touch one another again, say 
in February, taxe as many pots as you want 
from 5 in. to 8 in. or 9 in. in diameter, crock 
them carefully (three or four good sized crocks 
are enough), putin a handful of hops, and fill up 


with good rich fibrous loam four parts, and 
well decayed manure one part, with a little sand 
only if the loamis very stiff. Use this compost in 
a rather rough state, not broken up too small, and 
if it has been exposed out-of-doors and got well 
frosted previously, all the better, but it must 
not, of course, be in anything like a frozen state 
when used. Do not press it in too firmly, 
leave a hole in the centre of each pot, take up 
each, plant carefully with as much earth 
round the roots as you can get and set in its 
place, filling in a little soil all round so as to 
partially bury the stem. 

If the plants are not to be shifted again, pot 
them rather deep, and leave a little room at the 
top for the addition of a little more soil at some 
future time, as these plants keep putting out 
leaves at the base of the stem, and are bene¬ 
fited by a little earthing up ; but if they are to 
be shifted it does not matter, yet always pot 
rather deep. You may either pot into 5-in. now 
and shift on afterwards to any size, or put 
straight into the blooming pots. When potted 
give each a thorough watering through a fine 
rosed pot, and set on a shelf near the glass. They 
will now grow rapidly, and if they are to be 
shifted again it must be done as soon as ever the 
roots touch the sides of the pots. 

Plenty of water must be given when required, 
and the flower-stalks supported bv neat stakes 
when needed. When the flower-buds appear, 
liquid manure, moderately strong, should be 

iven at each alternate watering. Shade from 

ot sun as the days lengthen. Never let an in¬ 
sect, once seen, stay a moment on a plant, nor 
a dead leaf either. In May or June and July, 
your plants will be the admiration of all, but 
be careful to shade from sun when in flower, as 
it causes the blooms to scorch up very quickly. 

It is of little use to try to keep the old plants 
over till next year, though if you have an extra 
fine one you may propagate it by cuttings, that 
is if you can get any. The best way to do so is 
to plunge the pots in moist, cool fibre or ashes 
in a frame in a shady place, and keep well 
watered or turn out of the pots into a shady 
border of light rich soil. Remember that it is 
often the weaker and later plants that produce 
the finest flowers, so do not throw away a de¬ 
licate looking one ; they often take a start quite 
late, and burst into splendid bloom. But if once 
a plant gets covered with greenfly, it is of no use 
to bother with it any more. 

The shrubby Calceolarias make fine pot plants 
for propagation, &c. (see p. 47,Vol. III.). There are 
several fine old kinds with beautifully coloured 
blossoms, besides the common yellow and brown 
bedders, but unfortunately they are almost 
forgotten now-a-days, at least one seldom meets 
with them. Treat them much the same as the 
herbaceous kinds, but give a richer soil, and pot 
morefirmly, also afford more sun and air. These 
are easily propagated by cuttings in September 
and October. 

Camellias.— No need for comment upon 
these. Both foliage and flowers are so fine as 
to be unapproached. Directions and remarks 
are given upon page 47, March 26, Vol. III. 
They need a cool, airy, and somewhat moist 
greenhouse for their winter quarters, and in 
spring, when the flowers are over, should have 
a close, moist heat in which to make growth. 
Give a shady position in summer, and keep al¬ 
ways under glass. Water liberally when in 
growth and flower, and more carefully, yet 
keeping moist, during winter. But little prun¬ 
ing is needed for these, and it should usually 
be confined to shortening back any straggling 
shoot. If plants must be cut back closely, they 
should be well hardened previously, and then 
placed in a stove or forcing house to break 
again. This should always be done directly the 
flowers are over. 

Campanulas. —Full directions ifor the 
culture of these elegant plants will be found 
upon p. 47, March 26, Vol. III. 

Cannae.— See p. 47, Maroh 26, Vol. III. 
The culture in greenhouses is almost iden¬ 
tical with that in windows. We always 
think that early-sown seedlings make the 
best plants, ana if you have any heat 
by all means raise a few. The seeds 
will germinate in pots or pans of light, rich, 
and rather rough soil in a hotbed of 75° or 80°, 
though a few degrees higher will not hurt them, 
but ao good. The contrivance described on 
page 47 will suit these nicely. The seed must 


be soaked in hot water for twelve hours before 
sowing. Put them into nearly boiling water, 
and let it fall to 120° or 130° ; tnen maintain at 
that temperature. When up and 3 in. or 4 in. 
high, pot the plants off into 3-in. pots, and keep 
growing on in heat. Shift on as required. In 
May the plants may be removed to the green¬ 
house, and if liberally supplied with pure and 
manure water, syringed occasionally, the leaves 
sponged and kept clean, and plenty of sun and 
light afforded them, they will grow rapidly and. 
make very handsome plants. 

Well hardened plants may be turned out- 
of-doors into a bed of deep, rich soil, and if in a. 
warm and sheltered situation, and plenty of* 
water be given, they will grow well in a warm 
season. Some have very fine purple or striped 
leaves; such are Biborelli, nigricans, purpurea 
hybrida, and zebrina superb*. Others have 
the leaves of different shades of green, and all 
have curious but not unhandsome flowers of; 
various shades of red and yellow. 

Carnations. —For full directions see page 
491, December 11, Vol. II. The tree or 
perpetual kinds are more generally treated as 
greenhouse plants, but for towns we recommend 
the ordinary Carnations. The tree varieties do 
not produce layers, so are propagated by means 
of cuttings of the side shoots from the stem. 
These are taken off early in spring, for though 
they will strike at any time during the sum¬ 
mer, yet if not started early they will not 
bloom the first year. Strike the cuttings 
exactly as described for the others in pots or 
a bed of very sandy loam, made very wet, and 
a steady but gentle bottom-heat applied. They 
will strike well in a close frame or under a bell- 
glass or handlight in summer. When rooted, 
pot off singly into 3-in. pots, using sandy loam 
and a little well-rotted manure ; pot fiimly, and 
shift on as required. 

If plants are wanted to flower in the winter, 
they must not be allowed to do so in the sum¬ 
mer, but plunged in a sunny place out-of-doors, 
and removed to a warm, airy, and rather dry 
greenhouse. Do not over-water at any time. 
It is difficult to get these to flower much 
in the winter in bad localities ; they want the 
fresh ai.* and free light of the country to do so ; 
still, it may be done in the suburbs with care. 

Chrysanthemums.— See page 491, Dec. 
11, Vol. III. 

Cinerarias. —These are universal favourites, 
and deservedly so. They can be had in flower 
all the year round in the country, but in town 
you can only depend upon them in the spring 
and early summer ; they will not open their 
blooms in the fogs and smoke of winter, how¬ 
ever carefully grown. Nevertheless, you may 
have a fine show in spring, and at least a few 
should be grown wherever there is a greenhouse. 
The easiest and simplest way of propagating 
these is by sowing seed, yet if you have a good 
vigorous kind with fine flowers, propagate it by 
means of suckers. You must exercise a little 
discretion in finding out the best time to sow 
the seed, as your plants must be strong enough 
to stand the winter when it comes. And yet if 
you get them too forward, they will, from not 
being able in the unfavourable conditions of the 
winter season to form that rapid and healthy 
growth that should take place before flowering, 
not only receive a severe check, but from ar¬ 
riving at a flowering state before the weather is 
open enough to enable them to do so freely, 
suffer in the bloom as well. 

These considerations are of no consequence in 
country air, where Cinerarias will bloom at any 
time in It temperature of 45° or 50 Q , but in town 
they are of the greatest importance. - We have 
always succeeded best in naving nice, sturdy 
plants established in 3-in. pots by November, to 
obtain which it is advisable to sow the seed at 
the end of July or early in August. 

A celebrated nurseryman says that the secret 
of growing Cinerarias Buooessfully is to grow 
them fast, which is ouite true, at least in the 
later stages of growtn, as the flowering is never 
so fine as when the plants have shot up their 
flower-stems quickly, and never had a check Of 
any kind till the flowers open. But the plants 
must have a good strong foundation upon which to 
bloom, or the flowering will be scanty, weak, and 
poor. To obtain this the young plants, either 
seedlings or suckers, should not oe delicately 
reared or pushed on at all quickly, but b>- 
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hardened with plenty of sun and air, and, in 
short, be raised as roughly as possible. 

One very good Cineraria grower exposes his 
plants when potted off, with two or three leaves 
each, into 3-in. pots, in the open air in a sunny 
place, the pots being plunged in ashes. This is 
done, of course, in summer or autumn, earlier or 
later. We should not recommend this to be 
done in the air of a town, however, as the plants 
would suffer too much from the smoke and dirt. 
The following is about the best mode of pro* 
cedure : Obtain a packet of good seed from a 
first-class firm or grower, and do not grudge 
half-a-crownforit—this is the usual price, though 
you can get inferior seed, or a very small quantity 
for less. Prepare a pan or box, as recommended 
for herbaceous Calceolarias, and sow the seed 
exactly as directed there, but the surface need 
not be made quite so fine, though nearly so. 
Place the box, when sown, in a shady frame 
kept close, or under a handlight under a north 
wall, as for Calceolarias, but give more air 
than for those plants, and not quite so much 
moisture. Give air as the seedlings progress, 
and when they are large enough to handle, 
prick off 2 in. or 3 in. apart in other boxes, 
using the same soil as for seed sowing, only 
omitting the sifted soil on the surface. Give a 
thorough' watering from a fine-rosed pot when 
finished to settle the soil about the plants. 
Keep them close in a frame for a few days 
after this operation, till they have struck root 
freely. Then admit air gradually. Remember 
that Cinerarias should never want for moisture 
at the root, but always be kept moist, and have 
a moist atmosphere around them, though we 
always keep a little drier at the root after 
pricking out or any potting lest the new soil 
should get sodden. 

The young plants should be always kept as 
close as possible to the glass from the time they 
first appear, so as to produce strong and short 
foliage. When they have begun to get crowded 
in the boxes, pot off singly into 3-in. pots, using 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, and not 
quite a part of sand. Put a few small cinders 
in each pot for drainage, as Cinerarias are very 
partial to these. Keep close again 
till rooted out, then accustom to plenty 
of air. It will now be most likely 
some time in September, and the frame in 
which the plants are should now face full south 
in a sunny position, and no shading should be 
used unless the plants flag much ; they should 
be plunged in aBhes, hops, or some open 
material, so as to protect the roots. Air 
should be given abundantly and the lights 
tilted up high, or drawn off altogether for an 
hour or so on fine clear mornings and evenings. 
Here they should remain till there is danger of 
frost, say the end of October, and on very cold 
nights before this the frame should be shut up 
close, and a mat or two spread over the glass if 
there is any danger of even a slight frost. Then 
remove them to a cool greenhouse or pit where 
the frost can be well kept away, but little or no 
more heat than is required for this be used. They 
should be placed on a shelf clc; e to the glass. 
Of course they will do in a house where a 
temperature of 45° to 50° is maintained, but 
unless very carefully looked after they are far 
more liable lo get covered with aphis and other 
pests in such a temperature than in a cooler 
place, and the warmth makes them grow too 
soon. In any case they should be frequently 
looked over, and any dead leaves or insects re¬ 
moved, but fumigation with tobacco should not 
be resorted to if it can be avoided}; far bettor 
depend on hand-picking. It is not much 
trouble to pick a few insects off a plant, and if 
this is done regularly there will never be more. 
Plenty of air must be given in favourable 
weather. When the plaints are ready for a 
shift, say in January, move them into 5-in. 
pots, using two parts good fibrous loam, 
one part leaf-soil, one of well rotted 
manure, and some sand and crushed 
charcoal, using the cinders for drain¬ 
age as before; plenty should be provided, 
as the plants w ill require abundance of water 
presently. Still keep them quite clean, with 
plenty of air and light. They may be shifted 
again when ready into 7*in. or 8-in. pots if 
required, but for ordinary display the middle 
plants are the most useful, and take much less 
room. 

If they are not shifted, however, weak 
liquid manure must be given two or three times a 


week when the plants get pot-bound. By April 
the flower-stalks will be appearing, and wnen 
once these show the plants must be grown on 
freely without a check. It is better to give 
none but top air, as these cannot bear draughts, 
and if the plants can be plunged in moss or hops 
or Borne such material that can be kept moist, 
they will do better. Shade from hot sun after 
April. If any of the flowers are fine enough 
to be preserved, cut the plants down to about 
6 in. of stem, when the bloom is over, and stand 
them out-of-doors in a shady place, or turn out 
of the pots into a shady border of light rich soil. 
When the Buckers have formed and got strong, 
in July or August, take them up, and pot 
separately in small pots, treating them just as 
you would seedlings. B. C. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5149. —Exhibition Fuchsias.— Fuchsias 
are so manyandsovariedtbatitwouldbedifficult 
if not impossible for anyone to name the very 
best dozen, but it is easy enough to name twelve 
good ones such as have made fine specimens and 
with good culture may be equally well done by 
others. Fuchsias are divided into several 
sections, but not so in exhibition schedules; 
still, it is well in staging a dozen kinds to put up 
a lot as varied as possible in general habit 
and in colour. Thus we have dark kinds as 
well as double, and kinds having dark tubes and 
sepals with white corollas both double and 
single. Also kinds having white tubes and 
sepals with rose, red, or purple corollas, and some 
parti-coloured, striped, ana variously marked. 
These are all found in the usual show kinds, of 
which quite 100 could bo named all good. We 
have selected variety os far as possible, and in 
Avalanche and Champion of the World, give two 
of the finest dark doubles ; whilst good single 
dark kinds are Try Me 0, Lord Falmouth, 
Royal Standard, and Gazelle. Of lighter kinds, 
Kingsburyana is one of the finest of the double 
white corolla class, and alba coccinea is a very 
elegant example of the fancy coloured kinds. 
Good single white sorts are Lady Heyteabury, 
Mis. S. Lye, Blushing Bride, and King of the 
Fuchsias. Amateur growers of Fuchsias of ten 
find considerable difficulty in getting some of the 
very free blooming kinds to make specimens. To 
get over this difficulty it is needful to push the 
plants along in a gentle warmth in the spring 
and pinch often or as soon as the joints show 
flower-bud. When that is done the joint will 
break afresh and throw another leader. The 
process of stopping must be continued till the 
plants have made several feet of growth and the 
time of the exhibition is near. Of course this 
Btyleof growth applies mostly to pyramidal 

lants. Most plants may be got with less trouble, 
ut are not nearly so graceful or suitable for the 
style of growth the Fuchsia naturally adopts. 
Well grown pyramid Fuchsias some G ft. in 
height make noble show plants.—A. D. 

5143.—Packing Pansies for Exhi¬ 
bition —The best Pansy box for exhibition 
purposes is one made of japanned tin, having 
beneath the top on which the flowers are 
placed a shallow box which will hold water. 
The lid of the box should be made to lift off 
behind, and when closed down for transit 
should come so close to the flowers as to keep 
them flat without injuring them. A piece of 
soft thin paper may be laid over the flowers 
before the lid is shut down. Pansies may also 
be carried to a show in a small box, the flowers 
simply laid one on the other, and be put into 
a proper box or stand at the show. The best 
manure water is made with a bushel of cow 
manure to eight gallons of water and a little 
soot infused. 

5150. —Maggots in Onions.— The Onion 
maggot is the larva of the Onion fly (Anthomyia 
ceparum). It is most destructive in dry soils. 
The eggs are deposited in the sheath leaves of 
the young plants, and in time hatching; the 
young grubs prey upon the succulent stems, 
eating them through, causing the destruction of 
the plants. Very free dressings of soot whilst 
the plants are young are both destructive to the 
grub and stimulating to the Onions. Gas-lime 
sprinkled between the rows of the Onion plants 
is also a strong deterrent, as the insects dislike 
the powerful perfume. An occasional soaking 
with strong soot water will be of considerable 
Advantage,—At D, 


5160.— Insects on Paris Daisies.— The 
leaves of your Marguerites are no doubt affected 
by the larvae of a fly either identical with, 
or allied to, the Celery fly. This insect punc¬ 
tures the leaves and deposits its eggs between 
the upper and lower cuticle of the leaves, and 
when hatched the tiny maggot finds its food in 
the leafy membrane, and thus the leaves show 
these brown spots and eventually die. There 
is no known remedy for this pest but pinching 
the grubs in the leaves between the finger and 
thumb so as to kill them, or, in the case of 
seriously injured leaves, picking them off. If 
the grubs are destroyed the moment they are 
found in the leaves, no great harm can be done 
to the plants. 

50b8 — Thrips on Plants.— The abundance 
of thrips on your garden plants is chiefly due to 
a long spell of dry baking weather. With 
heavy rains washing the plants, cooling the soil 
and inducing renewed growth the insects would 
soon disappear. Dressiogs of soot, and overhead 
washings with soot water, will be of considt r Able 
benefit. Powdered sulphur is also advised; si 
also is a free dusting of Scotch snuff, but the 
insects are difficult to destroy whilst the weather 
remains so very dry.—A. D. 

5060. — English Mercury or Good 
King Henry.— I find that Messrs. Charles 
Sharpe & Co., Sleaford, Lincolnshire, mention 
this root in their catalogue. I have a bed of it, 
which was planted last autumn, and I quite 
agreo with your correspondent “ One from the 
First” as regards its qualities.—E. 

6147.— Insects on Roses.— The grulw; which infest 
your Rotes are no doubt of the Tortrix family, the thin 
green nimble is Tortrix Bcrgmannlana, and the other, 
perhaps, Tortrix eynosbana The best remedy is hand¬ 
picking, which should be resorted to every day. One 
authority advises the cutting down aud burning the 
plants. Hist is a poor advice, because it is killing and 
not curing. Some people, however, have no better 
remedy for any pest or disease than stamping out. It 
is to easy to advise.—A. 

5009.— Digging a Well.—Why does “II. B.” wish 
to dig a well when, by driving a 11 in. gas tube, he cau 
get as much water as by a well at about a twentieth part 
of the cost and time ?—Harrt Knight. 

6043 — Nicotians longlflora.— We would shift the 
plant into an 8-in. pot, which will be large enough for 
it. feeding, when the roots touch the sides of the pot, 
with liquid manure.—J. 0. 

6112.—Wood-lice in Conservatory.—Keep toads 
and tortoises in the conservatory, and they will eat the 
wood-lice.—T. C. Q. 

5116 — American blight on Fruit Trees.— Drees 
the stem and branches of your Apple tree with paraffin 
oil mixed with water in November or December, about 
i pint to 2 gals, of water, well mixed.—T. C. G. 


6217. — Hedges from Thorn Stakes. — will 
White Thorn stakes driven into the ground take 
root and form a hedge ? I drove some in last winter for 
a temporary fence, and the stakes have shoots on them 
now 8 In in length, and I am under the impression they 
are rooted.— Irish Gabpener. [Stakes driven in the 
ground often take root. Cannot you easily see whether 
or no yours are rooted by removing a little of the soil 
from their bases with the hand or a small fork ?] 

5218.—Treatment of Cucumbers.—I have just 

{ ilanted a Cucumber plant in a large tub, and placed 
t on a shelf near the roof of my greenhouse. Kindly 
tell me how I should treat it.—W. H. G. [Keep the 
atmosphere of the house close and moist, give plenty of 
water at the roots when the plant gets well established, 
train the main shoot up the roof for, say, 3 ft., then 
stop it. When side Bhoots are produced stop them one 
joint past the fruit, and continue such practice through¬ 
out. When in full bearing a top-dressing of rotten 
manure will be beneficial, also occasional doses of 
manure water.] 

5219.— Manure for Camellias.—I should like to 
know the best manure for Camellias, and also at what 
time of the year they should be cut to prevent them 
growing straggling.- Inquirer. [If you have good 
turfy loam and peat in equal parts we would not advise 
you to use manure in potting except a little of Clay's 
Fertiliser or Standen’s Manure, but when the plants are 
growing vigorously, clear, soft water or liquid manure 
may be applied once a week with advantage. Prune 
them back directly they have done flowering.] 

6220.—Moving Rose Trees.—Can I move a 
standard Rose tree (Gloire de Dijon) now, as it is incon¬ 
venient in its present condition ?— Ignoramus. [It must 
be done with great care. First well water it, then lift 
it with as much soil adhering to its roots as possible, 
and plant it again at once ; give it a good svringing and 
watering; mulch with rotten manure, and if in a sunny 
situation, hang a bit of canvas over it during the day 
until it becomes established.] 

5221.—Plants in Greenhouses.— I contemplate 
putting up a greenhouse against a wall facing the south 
that will have the full sun in summer, but in the winter 
will be shaded by another building, and wish to know 
if I can expect the commoner kinds to flourish under 
such circumstances. They will have plenty Of pure 
country air.—F. J. [Yes ; all ordinary greenhouse 
plants will thrive well in Buch a house.] 

5222.—Pruning Pyrus Japonica.- The PyruA 
Japonlca, after flowering, .throws out long shoots, 
which look wild and untidy all the summer, would It 
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bo injurious to cut thesa off at this time of the year ?— 
M. L. B. [You might stop the ehoots with the finger 
and thumb, but if you cnt off the youug growths you 
destroy all future bloom.] 

6223. -Grapes not Setting- — A mateur. — You 
should draw the hand lightly down the buuches of those 
aorta which do set well when in flower, and then down 
the bunches of the kind which do not set well. If good 
setters are out of flower before the other comes in, save 
the pollen from the flower in a piece of paper, and when 
the latter is in flower apply it with a camel's-hair 
brush. 

6224. — Mildew in Vinery.— I have a Black Ham¬ 
burgh Grape Vine under glass loaded with fruit; mil¬ 
dew has just made its appearance. Is there any remedy 
to stop it and save the fruit, which is just sett— A 
Young Beginner. (Dust the leaves and berries with 
flowers of sulphur, give plenty of water at the rootB, and 
mulch with rotten manure.] 

6225. — Insects on Cucumbers.— E. T. B.— The 
leaves are Infested with thrips. Red spider has also 
been on them. Remove the worst of the leaves—a few 
at a time—and iponge the rest with tobacco water. 
Give more air than you have been giving. The leaves 
are very thin and poor. 

6226. — Auriculas. - Castleton, —The answers to your 
question would be such as we could only insert in the 
columns devoted to advertisements. Write to some 
of the leading growers. 

6227. — Manure for Strawberries.— I Intend 
making a south border into a Strawberry bed in August. 
Would it benefit the soil at all if I spread the sweepings 
of my fowl and pigeon houses over it and dug them In ?— 
Ignoramus. [Yes.] 

6228. — Sharpening Knives of Mowing | 
Machines. —Constant Reader.— Some of the machines 
are made self-sharpening by reversing the knives. If 
yours is not one of these, you had better get some one in 
the trade to sharpen it for yon. 

6229. — Japanese Honeysuckle Flowering — 
Joseph Wood.— It is not common for the variegated 
Japan Honeysuckle to flower in England. 

6230. — Rose Leaves Spotted.-./. Smith.— The 
leaves sent appear to be Infested with thrips. and they 
are very thin and poor. The plant evidently wants some 
stimulating manure to get it out of that weak, stunted 
condition. 

6231. —Leaf mould.—Is leaf-mould gathered from un¬ 
der Laurel bushes hurtful to plants? My gardener 
thinks it is poisonous.—R. C. [If it is well decayed it 
maybe used with advantage.] 

6232. — Cabbage Seed. — T. L — You will gain 
nothing by saving the seed if you take into consideration 
the time the plants must occupy the ground, and then it 
may be of little use when you have saved it. 

6233. — Cutting off Strawberry Runners.- 
Campbelitoum .—They shou’d all be mfc off if not required 
to make new plantations. 

6234. —IT. Nash. —Longmans, Green A Co., Paternoster 
Row, London. 

6235. — Py rethrums.— B. W.— Fairly good. 
Hawkhurst.—Any of the well known makers will 

serve yon well. We object to recommending any 
particular tradesman. 

An Amateur.—It you send ns your name and address 
we may be able to advise you. 

E. H. Evans.— Apply at any good seed shop, or dealer 
In horticultural requisites. See our advertisement 
columns. 

Names Of Plants. — Northman. — Whitlavia 

tanacetifolia.— J. S. //.—Asphodelus albas.- Ilortus. 

—l.Wallflower(CheiranthusCheiri); 2, Periwinkle (Vinca 
major); 3, Aubrietia Columnea; 4, Centaurea m on tana. 

- a. J. P .—Fremontia californlca.- Ilortus (Miles). 

1, cannot name without flowers; 2, Gladiolus segetus. 

-F. L. M .—Erigeron philadelphicum.- P. L.—A, 

Satlfraga sponhelmica; B, Sedum reflexum; C, Saxifraga 
Aizoon; D.Muscaricomosum.— T.L.— Phyllocaetus mul- 

tifloru® and roaeua.- W. Shaw.— Apparently Verbas- 

cum nigrum.- II. S. 0. B.— Phlomis fruticosa.- Susu 

Bentley. —Centaurea Cyanus, Xlphion vulgare.- W. 

(Clapham). — Amaryllis formosiasima, Sedum carneum 

variegatum.— Lysimachia.— Dlaandra prostrate.- E. 

Brown.— Meadow Oat Grass (Avena pratensis).- M.C. 

—Physalla Alkekengi- Walcot.— Black Poplar(Populus 

nigra).- II . J. F.—Campanula persiclfolia albafl-.pl. 


QUE_RIES. 

Buies for Correspondent*.—AH communion 
Hons for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In every case the name 
and address of the tender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written dearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece q t paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not And 
their answers in the usual department will And them 
in the body qf the paper. NAMING PLANTS —Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, readers will ses the impossibility of 
inserting their questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible tn the preceding week. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

6236.—Aspect for Greenhouse.—I have a small 
piece of ground round my house, the walls of which face 
south and east. Along the eastern side, about 60 ft. off, 


are tall trees for some distance which prevent the access 
of morning sun ; there are also some trees about 40 ft. 
high on tne western side, and a few further off very 
tall, but the sun falls on the southern side a consider¬ 
able portion of the day and on the eastern side for three 
or four hours middle day. Would there be any satisfac¬ 
tion in erecting a greenhouse iu either position named? 
If south, I could only put a imall one ; but if, in face 
of disadvantages, east would do, I could erect ono much 
larger at less expense. South of Ireland ; climate mild 
and humid.— Beginner. 

6237.— Vines in Pots on Landing.— I have a 
large airy landing iu my house, with window facing the 
south. It has occurred to me that I could grow a Vine 
on each side of the window, and train the branches on 
lattice work. Can any reader give me advice on this 
subject, snch as kind of Vine most suitable, time of 
plantiug, size of pot, and treatment generally ?—W. 

5238. — Treatment or Fern Cases.— I have just 
bought a Fern case 3} ft. long by 1} ft. wide, and 3 ft. 
high. It has only ventilation round the top, and a zinc 
tray to plant the Ferns in. Does it require any more 
ventilation? or ought it to have holes round the bottom 
to drive the bad air through the top ventilator? What 
other plants could I grow in it besides Ferns? I have 
it placed In the dining-room window. I have a few 
Ferns in it now, and they seem to grow very well, 
though they have been only in it a week. I should 
like to have some flowering plants and a Palm.— Fern. 

5239. — Weeds In Ponds.—I have In my garden an 
ornamental water, which was until about two sum¬ 
mers ago practically free from all except desirable 
vegetation, when the Canadian Water weed (Anacharis 
alsinastrum) made its appearance. It has grown with 
such rapidity that now tne pond is completely choked— 
the water fowl being scarcely able to “ paddle their own 
c«noe." Having some knowledge of the modus 
oprrandi by which Nature has crowded our earth w ith 
beauteous forms, it does not appear very mysterious how 
this plant obtained a locus standi, but-the mystery 
to me is how to get rid of it. Perhaps some kind reader 
can enlighten me on the subject.— B. Vulcan. 

5240. — Broom Rape on Geraniums.— I should 
like to know If any reader has seen the Broom Rape 
(Orobanche) on a Geranium root. I have a vigorons 
plant of the parasite (six stems) on a small plant of 
Trcntham Rose Geranium, which, in consequence, is 
much smaller than its neighbours. I have taken the 
plant up and And the Broom Rape really growing on the 
root. It has been bedded out three weeks or a month 
-C. E.G. 

5241. — Gathering Rhubarb.— What is really the 
effect of pulling Rhubarb? Does the pulling rob the 
roots of vigour ? When yon separate a stalk, the stem 
is reduced to a very thin junction that seems to pre¬ 
clude any idea of sap returning to feed the root. A 
reply from a gardener who has tried the effect of small 
or heavy pullings will oblige.—J. C. 

5242. — Grubs In Vegetables.— Some of my neigh¬ 
bours have suffered loss in Cabbages and Celery from 
the attacks of a small black fly which strikes the heart 
of the plant, then leaves it to its fate. The result is 
that the plant dies, being as brown as though scorched 
with a great heat. No one appears to know what ily it 
is, nor has anyone succeeded in catching one. Turnips 
have been attacked in a similar manner. Can a remedy 
be suggested ?— anxious. 

5243. — Plants for Window Box.— Would some 
readers kindly give me a list of plants suitable for a 
window box of the following dimensions, length 4 ft, 
width, 1 ft. 3 in., depth, 9 in. It is covered in with glass, 
the height of which is 2 ft. 3 in., sloping to 1 ft. 9 in. 1 
propose putting cork up the comers, and should like to 
have a creeper along the top. I must montton that un¬ 
fortunately it has a north aspect. Any hints as to soil, 
drainage, Ac , would be acceptable.—A. A. 

5244— Sowing Cyclamen Seed.— Would someone 
inform me how to sow Cyclamen seed ? I got a Is. packet 
two years ago and sowed it in sandy soil in a pot under 
paper and glass, but there Is no sign of its germinating 
yet. I treated it the same as annuals, but I am 
afraid the seeds will not come up. I have some more 
seed ; is it too late now to s>w more?— New Subsuriber. 

5245. — Masdevalllas. —I have got a few Masdevallias, 
and would be obliged if any reader would let me know 
the proper soil, temperature, Ac., they require ? aud if 
they will grow in a greenhouse ?-- Duncan. 

5246. — Maiden-hair Ferns —I have got some pots 
of Adiantum Caplllui-veneris, laphnites, and magnf 
fleum, but they are very slow to start into growth. 
Would any reader give a few hints on their culture ?— 
Blairs. 

5247. — French Honysuckles. —Where will they 
grow best? and will they climb? I have some nice little 
plants in 3-in. pots in a greenhouse; what shall I do with 
them? -New subscriber. 

6248.— French Beans are generally killed here by 
frost about September 20. I wish to prolong their 
season by growing some in frames. Will some one tell 
me how to treat them as to planting, sort, Ac. ?—0. O. 

5249.- Culture of Peppermint — Will any reader 

g ve me some directions as to the culture of reppermlnt 
large quantities?—M. Hooper. 

5250. -Saving Crocus Seed. - -Having this year saved 
some Crocns seed, which I think is rather a rare occur¬ 
rence, should be obliged if anyone would inform me how 
to sow it. —II. W. 

5251.— Propagating Wistarias.— Can anyone in¬ 
form me what is the beat time and way of propagating 
a Wistaria by cuttings or layers?— Tommy. 

5252.—Cockroaches in Kitchens.—win » a. S.” 
be so kind as to say if he kept his hedgehog In the 
house during the day ?—F. C. 

6263.—Ante in Gardens.—I should be glad to know 
how to exterminate ants from my garden, which is 
perfectly overrun with them.— Evelyn. 

6254.— Fruit Trees for North and West.— What 
fruit trees are most suitable for north and west walls 
respectively ?—C. F. P. 

6266.-Soluble Fir Tree Oil.—How is this used? 


HOME FARM. 

Wk have finished Mangold sowing, and now we 
ore busy preparing for Swedes and White Tur¬ 
nips. We have also sown ten acres of Sainfoin, 
as well as a similar quantity of Lucerne. 
Wheats have made good progress, the greatest 
portion of ours being in ear, and I see a great 
and beneficial change in all our other cereal 
crops. Owing to the want of rain in the early 
part of the season, we have been compelled to 
prematurely commence with our Clover, having 
unfortunately neither Tares nor Lncerne this 
spring. This is a serious drawback upon our 
winter stock of food. 

We have had a slight attack of foot-and- 
mouth disease, but by strict isolation of the 
infected animals and their attendants we were 
soon able to get rid of it. Our horseB, too, have 
had a slight touch of influenza, but they arc 
again all right, and we can now show a clean 
bill of health. Sheep and cattle continue to do 
well, and the return from 20 lambs sent to 
Islington last week was £46 10s., and they were 
not tne tops. 

Some of the fields around us are beginning to 
look very yellow with Wild Mustard, and 1 am 
often surprised to see the want of a machine 
that is in general use in North Yorkshiro and 
South Durham for the eradication of this most 
troublesome weed. It is supplied by Messrs. 
Ord and Maddison, a firm of well-known agricul¬ 
tural engineers, but is, I believo, of German in¬ 
vention. I hardly know how to describe it, 
except by comparing it to a set of revolving 
steel combs, which being lowered the required 
depth catches the flowers of the Mustard, com¬ 
pletely stripping the head from the stem, at the 
same time allowing the blades of corn to pass 
through uninjured, and by a simple contrivance 
the combs or teeth are made to come in contact 
with a part that 'entirely dislodges from them 
the dismembered heads or flowers. Crops have 
for several seasons suffered severely from this 
almost ineradicable weed, but I think by the 
use of this implement and careful dressing of 
the seed sown, as well as being assured that all 
seeds have germinated in dung that is being ap¬ 
plied, a great diminution, if not total disap¬ 
pearance, of this pest might soon be observed. 
Whilst I am writing the rain is coming steadily 
down, and makes the outlook of che hay and 
root crops much less despairing than was the 
case a short time ago. Farm Bailiff. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 


A Good Ooop and Run.— For the pur¬ 
pose of protecting young chicks in the early 
part of the season, when storms and cold 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2 


weather prevail, I have found the following 
plan of coop answer every purpose : Figure 
1 shows the front view of coop; fig. 2 a 
frame covered on three sides with oil-cloth or 
old carpet, on top of which is glass. This 
movable frame placed in front of the coop makes 
a warm and light runway for little chicks in 
cold weather and when the ground is covered 
with snow. In mild weather the frame can be 
taken away and laid aside for the next hatching. 
—Country Gentleman. 

Room for Chickens.—It should not be for¬ 
gotten that chickens as they increase in size require 
room in proportion to live in healthily. Over¬ 
crowding is the most fruitful source of disease; 
therefore the youngsters should be allowed all the* 
room available. Weed out all adult birds over two 
years old; no hen pays for its food after that age, 
and is then not so tough as to be rejected when 
brought to table. Cookerels should be cleared out 
at any sacrifice. It is a mistake to imagino that 
they can be grown to any size or degree of fatness 
in a confined place. There are generally to be found 
farmers or others with space and appliances at their 
oommand who are ready to buy young cockerels at 
a fair price for fattening purposes, and, even if a 
fair price cannot be obtained, it is far better to bo 
rid of these pests. They are generally gluttons, 
and pugnacious towards the pullets, especially at 
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CORREAS. 


Thrsb belong to what are known as hard- 
wooded New Holland plants. They are com¬ 
paratively little grown now-a-days, bat they 
were at one time to be found in every good 
greenhouse. They are not difficult to cultivate, 
and they yield a profusion of Fuchsia-like blos¬ 
soms during tho dullest months of the year. 
Correas do best when grafted on the old Correa 
alba. From August to the end of October is the 
time for grafting these plants, using for stocks 
plants about eighteen months old, and for scionB 
healthy young pieces. Side grafting low down, 
with the top of the stock left on till the graft is 
united and growing, 
will be found to an¬ 
swer best. A frame 
in which there is a 
temperature of about 
60° and kept moist 
will suit the grafts, 
which in about six 
weeks’ time ought to 
be united and ready 
for hardening off, 
after which a win¬ 
ter temperature of 
about from 45 Q to 
50° will answer per¬ 
fectly. In April 
they may be potted 
on, using soil con¬ 
sisting of two parts 
peat, the other equal 
quantities of loam 
and leaf-mould, and 
plenty of sand. A 
growing temperature 
of about 65° with 
sunshine will be 
suitable, increasing 
it as the summer 
advances till the end 
of June, by which 
time, if attention 
has been paid to 
pinching, the plants 
ought to have be¬ 
come useful little 
bushes, and may be 
gradually inured to 
an out-of-door situa¬ 
tion. Winter them 
in a temperature of 
from 40° to 45°, and 
keep the atmosphere 
as dry as possible, 
or Correas will suf¬ 
fer from damp. In 
April the shoots may 
be shortened in a 
little, and the plants 
potted in a mixture 
of peat, loam, and 
leaf-mould, and sub¬ 
jected to the same 
treatment as that 
during the previous 
summer. If judi¬ 
ciously pinched 
when young, they 
will be found to re¬ 
quire very little sup¬ 
port from stakes, one in the centre being all they 
need for the first three or four years. Scale in¬ 
fests Correas, and may be destroyed by dipping 
them in strong Tobacco water, and by giving 
them heavy syringing. 


some shade during the day, so that attention to 
watering be reduced a little. It is not wise to 
ripen off the wood too rapidly by keeping the 
plants very dry and fully exposed to the sun, as 
this tends to wither and attenuate the wood, 
and indinerent cuttings result. The stouter 
and fuller the wood, and the more vigorous the 
cuttings, the better will be the plants obtained 
from them. For ordinary purposes of house de¬ 
coration, it is not advisable to keep plants after 
they are three years old. It is desirable to do 
so when plants are wanted for show purposes, 
as old bottoms are necessary to get plants of 
large size. Two-year-old plants, i.e., plants cut 
back in the previous autumn after flowering for 
the first time, make very excellent plants for 



SHOW PELARGONIUMS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

Thb practice of placing plants of Pelargoniums 
out-of-doors when they have done flowering is a 
good one, because it tends to ripen the wood, 
and the importance of well-ripened wood for 
cuttings cannot be over-estimated, especially if 
the cultivator is put to shifts in the way of 
striking them. To somewhat lessen labour, 
the plants that have done flowering should have 


Spray of Correa. 

house decoration if properly managed ; but, as a 
rule, those who are not well up in Pelargo¬ 
nium growing will be more likely to succeed 
best with yearling plants. 

There is neither difficulty nor mystery in 
striking cuttings of show Pelargoniums. They 
can be put into a prepared bed in the open 
ground, in shallow boxes or store pots, and 
placed out-of-doors ; they root readily enough 
and freely. If the cuttings are put into store 
pots—and this is, perhaps, the easiest method 
of going to work—they should be well drained 
ana filled with a light sandy soil; let there be 
sand and leaf-mould in good proportions, and 
the cuttings pressed hard m the soil. They will 
not need water for two or three days, but may 
be syringed occasionally. The pots can be 
placed anywhere, but not too fully exposed to 


the sun, and in a few weeks the cuttings will be 
rooting freely. 

When sufficiently rooted to be potted off, 
let them be put singly in small 3-in. pots; and, 
when well established, the strongest can go into 
large 4-in. pots to winter. I have wintered 
a great many plants in a cold greenhouse in 
which there is no fire-heat simply by keeping 
them in the warmest part of the house and dry 
at the roots. In the dull months young Pelar¬ 
goniums will last a long time without water, but 
directly a mild, sunny day comes, a little water 
should be given. In the spring, when growth 
commences, shift into pots a size larger, and 
grow them on as vigorously as possible. 

We have yet to deal with the cut-back plants 
it may be desirable to 
save. Afterbeing de¬ 
prived of their bran¬ 
ches they will soon 
begin to break into 
growth. Then is the 
time to repot. Make 
up a soil of good, 
light, yellow loam, 
some decomposed 
manure that has 
been reduced to 
powder by decay, 
leaf-mould, and sand. 
This suits Pelargo¬ 
niums well, as it 
simply needs to bo 
rich and light. The 
soil and pots ready, 
the plants should be 
turned out, a great 
deal of the soil crum¬ 
bled away, and the 
thick long roots cut 
off, leaving only the 
fine fibrous root.% 
and then repot iu 
the smallest pot in 
which the plants can 
be put, at least a 
size smaller than the 
pots in which they 
were previously 
growing. When pot¬ 
ted, they should be 
kept close for a few 
days till the roots 
begin to move. A 
final shift should 
be given them in 
September or Octo¬ 
ber, according to the 
progress made; and 
the plants be kept 
growing a little 
through the winter. 

My greenhouse 
has been very gay 
with cut-back speci¬ 
mens ; and now 
that these have 
done flowering, the 
floral service is taken 
up with fine young 
plants, in 4-in. and 
<£in. pots, obtained 
from cuttings struck 
in October last. 

These were kept 
pinched back up to the middle of June, and 
then allowed to grow freely. Such varieties as 
Empress, Rob Roy, Duoness of Cambridge, 
(very bright), Triomphe de St. Mande, Heroine 
and a few others are now very gay, carrying 
full trusses of bloom. 


Begonia metallioa.— Everyone who has 
a greenhouse should grow this Begonia. Its 
leaves, which are of a glossy brown colour, are 
large and handsome, and it yields four months 
in succession a quantity of stout spikes of wax¬ 
like white and pink-tinted blossoms. We lately 
saw a large houseful of plants of this Begonia 
in Mr. Hawkins’ nursery, Haven Green, 
Ealing. It makes a handsome room plant during 
the summer months. 
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Olimbin? Filmy Ferns.—There is no 
more beautiful or interesting example of culti¬ 
vation than that of the climbing filmy Ferns so 
successfully grown by Messrs, Backhouse & Sons 
in their nurseries at York. It is impossible in 
an engraving to render full justice to the finely- 
divided texture and exquisite grace of these 
plants, which, when they become more popular, 
will add quite a new charm to our hothouses 
and warm Ferneries. The creeping species at 
York climb up imitation stems made in common 
porous flower-pot ware. On this, which in a 
moist atmosphere, gets quickly covered with 
Moss, they thrive apace. We are indebted for 
the following remarks on the essentials of the 
culture of filmy Ferns to Mr. James Backhouse : 
The cultivation of the filmy Ferns depends for 
success upon one or two very simple things, 
viz., perpetual humidity in the atmosphere, and 
a steady “ medium ” temperature—40° to 45° 
for the cool ones ; n winter (/.e., for British, 
Chilian, and New Zealand species), and 55° to 
65° in summer, and for the tropical species, 55° 
in winter to 70° in summer. As will be seen by 
these figures, extremes of heat and cold are 
always wrong, as the total annual variation 
should never exceed 20°, or at most 25° with 
the cool species, and 15° or 20° in the case of 
the warmer ones. Shade, which absolutely 
keeps off the sun’s rays, and yet allows as much 
light as would exist in the open air when a 
cloud covers the sky, is requisite. These points 
“carried” and “kept,” success may be con¬ 
sidered certain. Sudden increase or decrease of 
either temperature or moisture is dangerous. 
Half-an-honr’s sunshine in early spring may 



Climbing Filmy Fern. 


ruin a year’s work. Light vegetable soil, more 
or less mixed with white sand, is the correct 
thing for nearly all. The rhizomes should creep 
upon or be above the surface, the rootlets only 
penetrating the soil. Many of the filmy Ferns 
inay be grown successfully in window Ferneries 
ana under bell-glasses. 

Bamboos for the Conservatory.— 
When well grown in pots the smaller Bamboos 
make admirable subjects for the conservatory 
or greenhouse, or for standing in recesses in 
rooms they may be used with advantage. 
Sprays of their glossy green foliage are also 
among the best material which can be used in 
large vases of cut flowers, or for edgings cf 
bouquets. The kinds most favoured a-e Bam- 
busa glauca, B. mitis, the true B. nigra, and B. 
arundinacea.— S. 

5107 .— Pelargonium Leaves Spotted. 
_Want of moisture at the roots and too con¬ 
fined an atmosphere will cause this. At the 
same time an unhealthy state of the roots, 
brought about by too heavy waterings, will 
affect them in the same manner. When grown 
in sweet soil, carefully watered, and allowed 
plenty of fresh air on fine days.—C. 

5104.— Propagating Oleanders.— The 
best time to strike these is just as the wood 
commences to mature, say the beginning of 
August. The points of the shoots made during 
the summer should be taken, cutting them to 
three joints. Fill a 4fc'in. pot about one-third 
full of drainage, and insert the cuttings round 
the edge of the pot, making the compost, which 
should be light and well sanded, very firm. 


Place in a cool frame or under a bell-glass in a 
cool greenhouse, and shade from hot sun, at 
the same time keeping the soil quite moist and 
admitting air for an hour or so every morning. 
They should strike in about six weeks when 
they are to be inured to the full air and light, 
wintering them in a frost-proof structure and 
potting off separately into small pots the 
following March.—J. C. B. 

5108.— Tuberoses.— The best way to treat 
these is to pot in moist Boil and plunge in gentle 
bottom heat, an average temperature of 55° 
being enough for them at that early stage of 
growth. The soil should not be watered until 
growth has fairly commenced, when the plants 
may either be grown along in a cool structure, 
or they may be forced in a high temperature. 
Those potted in the autumn ana winter will of 
course need warmth throughout the whole 
period of growth, but the spring-potted ones 
may be grown in an ordinary greennouse when 
once fairly started. The Tuberose will bear 
more heat than most flowering subjects, enjoy¬ 
ing a temperature of 70° to 80° when in fine 

G rowth. Bulbs potted now will come into 

ower about December. They may be potted 
singly in 4&-in. pots, or two together in one 
6 -in. pot.—J. C. 

5150.—New Zealand Filmy Fern 
(Todea superba) —This Filmy Fern, like the rest 
of this beautiful and interesting family, loves 
atmospherical moisture, and cannot flourish 
where the air is inclined to the side of dryness. 
This is the reason why it has been considered 
necessary to confine it in a glass case, so that it 
may be guarded against such atmospheric fluc¬ 
tuations as it would be exposed to in a window 
or ordinary greenhouse. At the same time it 
is certain that this pretty Fern may be grown 
amongst the ordinary contents of a Fern house, 
and that the shutting it up in a close case under 
such circumstances is by no means necessary, 
but of the two rather inimical tojts welfare. 
The fronds ought not to touch the upper part of 
the glass case; the drainage should be ample, 
stagnant'moisture at the roots being fatal to it, 
ana the soil should be maintained just nicely 
moist.—J. C., Byfitet 

5156.— Leucophy ton Browni. — This 
plant is of extremely easy culture. It is best 
wintered in a cool greenhouse or frost-proof 
frame, and is easily propagated anywhere during 
the summer. It makes an extremely neat and 
effective edging to flower beds during the sum¬ 
mer season, and is much employed in carpet 
bedding.—J. C. 

6095. — Propagating Deutzias. — The 
most expeditious mode of working up a stock of 
this plant, and the one in general practice in 
trade establishments, is to take cuttings from 
plants that have been forced in spring. The 
tips of the young growing shoots should be 
taken off before they commence to harden, cut 
to three joints, inserted in 4£-in. pots in light 
sandy compost, placed in a close frame, or under 
a bell-glass in a house where the temperature 
averages 60° by day. If the cuttingB are 
healthy they will be rooted in about a fortnight, 
when they may be gradually hardened off, 
brought out into a cool frame to be planted out 
in May. Cuttings of the current season’s growth 
taken off in September, and inserted in a cool 
situation, will many of them root by the 
following summer.—J. C. B. 

5102 Solanum Dropping its Leaves .—^ola- 
nuras rlrop their leaves from various causes, including 
drought, insect attacks, inch as red spider and aphides, 
removal from a close, warm situation to a draughty one; 
in thort, sudden checks at any time will cause the leaves 
to full.—Jfi. H. 


Edgings for Beds.—A capital edging for 
beds is obtained by cutting corrugated iron into 
stripB of the requisite width, and inserting them 
edgewise along or round the beds. I have seen 
some in this neighbourhood, and the effect is 
very good. It of course takes up the minimum 
of room.— T. J. Weaver. 

A Useful Garden Implement.— I quite 
endorse all that “ W. C. Cl.” has said in praise 
of the fork hoe in Gardening of June 25. The 
following is the simple and inexpensive way by 
which a few years ago I possessed myself of this 
useful implement : The steel prongs of my 
garden fork through constant use becoming too 
short for turning the ground, I took it to the 


smith and had the handle turned, thus making 
an old tool become again of great use. I send 
the above that any reader may go and do like¬ 
wise at a trifling cost.—J. Flip. 

Watering Can for Greenhouses —I 
■end you a sketch of a small hydraulic water- 
can that I have found very useful in my green¬ 
house for careful watering without spilling 



Hydraulic Watering Pot. Filled by immersion. 

A, circular tin pot to hold a quart; B, open tap; C, 
air shaft; D, loop for two fingers; £, mouth for flow 
to be regulated or stopped by applying the thumb. 

much about and for liquid manures. It 
may be found useful to your readers. — 
W. W. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE BEST PANSIES. 

Seeing for some time past notes from corre¬ 
spondents in Gardening asking for a list of the 
best varieties of Pansies, I venture, being 
myself an amateur florist, to give a list of thoee 
I consider to be the best fifteen show and 
fifteen best fancy varieties, and at the same 
time giving a description of a perfect Pansy 
according to a florist’s view. As most of my 
readers are aware, a Pansy flower possesses five 
petals, t he two top ones being of the same size 
and the largest, the Bide petals same in size as 
each other, but smaller than the other 
three, the bottom petal being in size half 
way between the top and side petals ; the whole 
united should in a perfect flower very nearly 
form a circle. The points as set down by 
florists are colour (richness and purity), form 
(roundness) substance (flatness and thickness 
of petal), markings (this differs in a show 
and fancy variety), eye (the goldeu centre of 
the flower), brow (the white part against the 
centre on the side petals) and lastly size. 
Pansiesare divided into two distinct classes, viz , 
those called show and the fancy varieties; the 
show varieties are again divided into the self 
and belted. Selfs are in dark colours all 
one shade, with gold eye and white brows, and 
in light seifs a small compact blotch of colour, 
half circle in shape, surrounding the eye and 
brows on the lower petals only. The belted 
varieties are on white and various shades of 
yellow grounds ; these have a blotch as in the 
light show seifs, with a band or belt of colour, 
narrow or broad as the case may be, round the 
outside of the three lower petals ; the two top 
petals, belting, and blotch must be of the same 
colour, clear and distinct ; the cleaner the out¬ 
line of eye, blotch, and belting, the nearer 
perfection the flower. 

We now come to the fancy varieties. These I 
think equally deserving of the name show 
Pansy as are the belted k and self varieties. Many 
floriBts, however, think otherwise, and discard 
them from their collections ; by so doing they 
lose a grand treat, as many of the fancy varieties 

C issess great beauty, the blooms being very 
rge, often measuring from 3 in. to 4 in. in 
diameter. As a rule they are of a stronger con¬ 
stitution than the show Pansy, and therefore 
more easy for a beginner to cultivate success¬ 
fully. The points in a fancy Pansy differ from 
those in the show variety in the style of 
markings only ; the blotch ahould be large and 
of perfect outline, dark in colour with a 
belting or margin of white, cream, lemon, yellow, 
purple or crimson ; these last two colours may 
also have a narrow edging or lacing of white, 
cream, or other light shade of colour round the 
three’bottom petals]; the top petals may either be 
dear light oolcur, same as the margin of lower 
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petals, or striped, flaked, or edged, as purple 
edged with cream,'or white edged with crimson; 
in fact, the colouring of a fancy Pansy is almost 
endless, the main points being a clear round 
bright gold eye, white brows, and a solid, well 
shaped blotch. The following are what I call a 
good selection of fifteen in each variety: 
8how seifs—Jenny Anderson, white, purple 
blotch ; Cloth of Gold, yellow, maroon blotch ; 
Sunny Park Rival, ultramarine blue; Tory, 
rich claret colour; Paradol, plum purple ; Count 
Bismarck, black. Show belted—Cupid, white 
ground, purple belt; Captain Spiers, white 
ground, broad dark purple belt; Miss Bessy 
Me Aslan, white ground, light blue-purple belt; 
Mrs. Russell, sulphur ground, purple belt; Lady 
Walden, golden straw ground, broad dark purple 
belt; Robert Burns, gold ground, rich maroon 
belt; Clonard, gold ground, dark purple belt; 
Try me O, gold ground, rich bronze belt; 
Ebor, yellow ground, dark maroon bronze belt. 
Fancy varieties—Angus McLeod, yellow ground, 
bronze blotch and markings ; New* found-out, 
all the petals striped with crimson and purple, 
dark blotch, the upper petals margined with 
white ; J. Cocks, yellow ground, laced with 
red ; Attraction, shaded crimson, edged with 
yellow, dark blotch ; Countess of Strathmore, 
white flaked with violet, dark blue blotch ; 
Mrs. Taylor, pale lemon, grand dark blotch ; 
Mrs. C. H. Wood, deep orange and crimson, 
grand blotch ; Mrs. M. Taggart, light straw and 
pink, grand dark blotch ; Mrs. Felton, pure 
white, dark purple blotch; Rev. A. Bell, purple 
and cream, dark blotch ; Robert Goodwin, top 
petals crimson edged white, brown blotch, 
laced yellow; Thalia, violet and lilac, margined 
white, dark purple blotch ; W. Melville, rosy 
purple, edged yellow; Miss Darling, yellow, 
dark maroon blotch; Lady Falmouth, lemon- 
yellow, grand maroon blotch. C. G M. 

Oro*%itay Green. 


A Plea for Hardy Flowers.— A cor- 
respondent who takes great interest in the cul¬ 
ture of hardy perennial flowers sends us the 
following fly-leaf : In laying out the garden it 
has been my endeavour to show : 1. That a 
email piece of ground may be adapted to the 
cultivation of a considerable variety of plants, 
under conditions favourable to their develop¬ 
ment and conveniently arranged for observation. 
2. That rock work and irregular lines in borders 
and paths add greatly to the general effect ; 
light and shade vary continually and the weari¬ 
ness of the formal gravel walk is not there. 
Nature abhors straight lines. 3. That the 
cultivation of “alpine plants ” and other hardy 
perennials—many of them evergreen—offers ad¬ 
vantages over the established bedding-out 
system. The garden retains its attractions 
-throughout the year, no annual re-stocking is 
needful, and the conventional digging over, to 
the destruction of roots, bulbs, and seeds, is 
avoided. The contrary and prevailing custom 
furnishes a lavish display of colour during a few 
months, but for the remainder of the year it 
leaves the garden practically an unoccupied 
waste. The outcome of the system above ad¬ 
vocated is a “natural garden,” conducive to a 
teal and abiding interest in Nature’s beautiful 
handiwork, such as the most expensive and 
geometrical carpet-bedding or the most success¬ 
ful production of the “ chintz pattern in 
leaves ” will fail to awaken.—W. £. M. 

Pinks.—Amongst hardy plants, there are 
few more deserving of cultivation than Pinks ; 
they require little room, and are especially 
adapted for amateurs, their deliciously scented 
and beautifully-marked flowers rendering them 
suitable for cut purposes of all kinds; twoor three 
blooms will fill a room with their agreeable per¬ 
fume. It is now time to put in the cuttings, or 
pipings as they are usually called ; these should 
be made from the young shoots that spring from 
the bottom of the plants, and in a condition 
neither too hard nor too soft; put them in fine 
sifted soil, to which has been added some leaf- 
mould and sand, inserting them 1 in. apart, and 
covering with a hand-light or bell-glass. The 
shady side of a Currant bush, or any position 
where they will be screened from the rays of the 
sun, is suitable for them ; all the attention they 
need is keeping them sufficiently moist and oc¬ 
casionally examining them, removing any that 
have damped off and are mouldy. When well 
rooted in the autumn they may be planted out 


three or four together at intervals in the bor¬ 
ders, or, still better, in a small bed of prepared 
soil, allowing them to remain there through the 
winter, transplanting them in the spring. 

Everlasting Flowers.— The well-known 
showy Helichrysums so useful for drying as 
Everlastings, are generally treated as annuals, 
and, unless exceptionally well managed by sow¬ 
ing early under glass, the season is so far ad¬ 
vanced before they commence flowering, that 
the best period for laying on the brightest 
colours is lost, and early frosts find the plants 
iust approaching their best, as regards flower- 
heads. During mild winters I have on several 
occasions found a good number of these Ever¬ 
lastings to stand the winter, and to be the most 
continuous flowerers next year even in the 
driest and hottest of summers. The Helichry- 
sum is particularly adapted for a background 
plant on dry borders. 1 would recommend a 
few pans or boxes to be sown with it, where 
they can be slightly protected during winter, 
and, if planted out early in April, they would 
have a chance of producing a good crop of 
flowers for drying.—G. 

Californian Poppies (Eschscholtzias).— 
To have these showy flowers m all their fulness 
of beauty, they should be treated as biennials, 
and sown in August and September to bloom in 
early summer. They are very hardy, and snails 
and slugs do not molest them. The plants get 
deeply and firmly rooted, and hold on much 
longer than those sown in spring. I have seen 
in May grand patches of Escnscholtzias literally 
covered with large, bold, and striking blossoms. 



Californian Poppy (Eschscholtzla californien). 


The fact is, that one-half, if not more, of our 
hardy annuals, when sown in spring, scarcely 
get well hold of the soil before the dry weather 
sets in, and then they come into bloom pre¬ 
maturely, and are roasted up in a short time. 
With autumn-sown annuals, on the contrary, 
and especially with Eschscholtzias, it is very 
different; they hold on well, and if the decay¬ 
ing flowers be pinched off, and the plants not 
allowed to perfect their seed-pods, they break 
into fresh growths, and bloom continuously. 
Some recommend sowing as late as December, 
allowing the plants to flower where they are 
sown, and not attempting to transplant them. 
There are some half-a-dozen kinds, all of which 
are well worth growing, viz., E. californica, 
orange, very strong ; E. crocea, saffron colour; 
E. c. alba, white ; E. c. Mandarin, orange and 
crimson, very fine; E. crocea fl.-pl., double; 
E. c. rosea, and E. tenuifolia.—R. 

Miles’ Spiral Mignonette.—Great im¬ 
provement has of late years been effected as re¬ 
gards the habit of growth, size, and colourof Mig¬ 
nonette, while, at the same time, the agreeable 
perfume which has so long rendered ordinary 
Mignonette so valuable has been retained. 
Amongst varieties with highly coloured or red 
flowers, the sort known as the Victoria Migno¬ 
nette is possibly the best, while the spiral 
variety is without doubt the best of all the 
varieties having light-coloured flowers. In the 
open air it is moet satisfactory, producing spikes 
of .bloom from 15 in. to 18 in. in length, and 
this without any attention in the way of pinch¬ 
ing the side shoots or extra treatment of any 
kind. This result, too, has been obtained on 


very light soil, and di ring exceedingly i nfavour- 
able seasons. The seed was sown in pans 
about the beginning of April, and as the few 
packets I obtained did not contain a great num¬ 
ber of seeds, the plants were potted singly into 
3-in. pots, and ultimately planted in tteopen 
border.—G. C. 

Delphiniums from Seed.— The fine 
race of Delphiniums which now adorn our gar¬ 
dens through the su mmer months with a variety 
of rich purples and blues, colours suoh as no 
other plants, hardy or tender, can rival, are 
easily raised in great variety from seed. If the 
flower-stems are cut down promptly after bloom¬ 
ing, they flower again in autumn. Rich soil, 
or a place in the cho : ce border is not even neces¬ 
sary for them, though they are worthy of both. 
They thrive freely without attention or staking, 
either in shrub belies or copses, and also well m 
open situations. 

Phloxes.— These rank next to Larkspurs 
amongst herbaceous plants, and afford many 
pleasing shades of colour; between the early 
and late kinds, and what are known as the 
suffruticosa and decussate types, a fine display 
of flowers may be maintained throughout the 
summer and autumn. Phloxes require the 
same general treatment as Larkspurs, and suc¬ 
ceed anywhere. It is needless to propagate them 
from seed, except to raise new sorts. After 
two seasons young shoots push from the base 
of the flowering stems, and these may be used 
as cuttings, which should be made about 3 in. 
long, and inserted in a sandy compost under a 
hand-light and shaded. They will soon strike 
root, and should then be potted off or planted 
out.—S. J. 

Angelica.—Is this grown to any extent? 
It is a very striking shrubbery plant, and takes 
m trouble to cultivate. Now that there seems 
to be a growing taste for grand and massive 
foliage, it is surprising that it is not more 
frequently seen. I had a few seeds given me, 
which I sowed in the open ground in the spring 
of 1879; they made small plants that year, 
grew to a great size in 1SS0, and this spring 
have grown to a height of 8 ft. to 10 ft., the 
stem being G in. or 7 in. in circumference, and 
the deeply indented leaves 2 ft. across. They 
are just bursting into flower, and form truly 
magnificent objects. Since they were first 
sown they have tiad literally no attention. Has 
the plant any use—medicinal, culinary, or 
otherwise?— W. J. Kempton. [It is grown in 
most large gardens. It is used to make a 
b ;verage, and its stalks are a’so'eaidied. Re¬ 
marks on it will be found in Gardening, Sep¬ 
tember 4, Vol. II.] 

5094.— Bulbs Lying* Dormant.— We can 
give no explanation why the bulbs remained so 
long a time in a dormant state. The same 
thing occurs with Triteleia uniflora, tuberous 
Tropseolums, and some other flowering bulbs. 
Generally speaking, they grow stronger after 
the long rest, and this will pi obably be the case 
with the Omithogalum.—J. C. 

5111 .—Lily Stem Broken off.— You nan 
do nothing to repair the mischief. We fear 
that if the whole of the stem has come away 
the bulb may decay. Your beat plan will be if 
the plant is in the open ground to cover it with 
a mound of ashes, in order to shoot off super¬ 
fluous moisture.—C. B. 


Ferns in Loam.— Rough peat is generally 
recommended for Ferns. We find that Mr. 
Hawkins, of Haven Green, Ealing, who is one of 
the best Fern growers near London,uses nothing 
but the pure loam of the district for his plants, 
and a more healthy lot of plants than we have 
lately seen in his nursery, which, by-the-way, 
consists of many thousands, it would be difficult 
to imagine. These remarks refer to Maiden¬ 
hairs, Pteris, and similar Ferns usually found 
in greenhouses and windows. 

Books and Potatoes.— To that of “S.J.” 
in your last issue I beg to add another preven¬ 
tive, which is in general use in these parts and 
found to be effectual. Sticks from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
in length are put in different directions, then 
cotton is drawn to each stick, all over the 
Potatoes. Under or near to it the birds will 
not venture. Some hundreds of yards may be 
had for a few pence,— J. Flip. 
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THIS COMING WBBK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , July 11 to 16. 

Sowing Snowball and American Strap-leaf Turnip* ; 
planting out Imperial and tteartwell Early Marrow 
Cabbages for autumn use ; layering Strawberry runners, 
three in a bunch, on pieces of turf 6 in. square, for 
making new plantations; sowing a little Chervil for 
autumn and winter Use; also Mustard and Cress; 
taking up and dividing a quantity of old Polyanthuses; 
planting out Celery in trenches ; getting up early Pota¬ 
toes ana storing them away for seed; Dutch-hoeing 
among all growing crops; Sowing green-curled and 
broad-leaved Endive; cutting herbs and placing them in 
an open shed to dry; giving all Pear trees, where 
heavily laden with fruit, a good watering ; sowing red 
and white Turnip Rqdishes ; putting iu cuttings of 
different sorts of Pelargoniums ; nailing in the leading 
shoots of Peaches, Nectarines, and other wall fruit; sow¬ 
ing Canadian Wonder dwarf French Beans; potting on 
llegonias, Palms, and Dracaenas for table plants ; earth¬ 
ing up early Celery when the soil is dry and in workable 
condition ; clearing off a piece of Broad Beans, manuring 
the ground, and digging it in ridges on which to sow 
Winter Spinach; stopping and pegging down Vegetable 
Marrows, and giving them a good soaking of manure 
water; tying out and picking blooms off Fuchsias in¬ 
tended for exhibition ; thinning Turnips; turning over 
manure for making new Mushroom beds; drawing 
drills for Spinach, and well watering them previous to 
sowing; giving Peaches and Nectarines a good washing 
every evening with the garden engine to keep down 
insects. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse and Stove Plants.— 
Continue to oat down show and fancy Pelar¬ 
gonium* as the plants get ripened. Do not be 
in a hurry to induoe them to break again into 
growth, as the more time allowed for this, the 
better for the strength of the plants. Kalo- 
santhes as they go out of flower should be cut 
over, and kept m a dry frame till the plants 
break out afresh. Any prunings from these 
that arc fit for cuttings should be inserted in a 
very sandy compost, and be carefully watered 
till they are established. Pimeleas and the 
ventricosa section of Ericas should be cut into 
shape as they go out of flower, placing them in 
coot positions to assist them to break again 
freely. Cassia corymbosa, Habrothamnuses, 
Plumbagos, an<J other autumn-blooming plants 
must now receive all the sunshine possible, 
keeping them well supplied with water at the 
roots. Tea and other Roses in pots intended 
to produce flowers during autumn should now 
be liberally treated with manure water and 
stimulants, to get them into fine vigorous 
growth. Keep all flowers pinched off them for 
another month or six weeks, when the plants 
should be engaged in forming growths intended 
to produce flowerB. Annuals sown in pots must 
he carefully watched to prevent them from 
getting overcrowded and drawn. Place them 
outside on a cool bottom, and keep them sup¬ 
plied with moisture at the roots, as anything 
approaching drought is very detrimental to 
them. Another sowing of herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias should he made, and those earliest sown 
must be carefully attended to, to prevent them 
from getting injured by slugs and other insects. 
A late sowing of Cinerarias may now be made 
in a close frame, growing them on freely. 
Earlier sowings of these will require shifting 
on, as they get pot-bound, keeping them on a 
cool bottom in shady frames. Keep a sharp 
eye on them to detect aphides, and fumigate at 
once if any of these are seen on the plants. 

All plants intended for blooming early in 
autumn should now or very shortly De in their 
blooming pots. Give them liberal treatment 
and as much light as possible, in order to keep 
their growths firm and short-jointed. Keep 
them growing for another week or two, when a 
freer ventilation will help to give them more 
substance, to enable them to stand a slight rest 
during the month of August, which will add 
greatly to their flowering capabilities during the 
autumn months. The stock of plants intended 
for early and mid-winter work should still be 
kept potted on as they require it, using a 
rough rich compost to induce free growth, 
which, if properly ripened during September, will 
yield abundance of choice flowers through 
the winter Crotons, Dracaenas, and fine-foli- 
aged plarits generally will now be in good 
colour, and will require extra precaution to 
keep red spider from spoiling their plants. A 
large hatch of the Club Moss (Selaginella Kraus- 
siana) should now be pricked into small pots, to 
be leady for use during winter. A warm frame 
kept well shaded will suit them till the end of 
the summer ; afterwards place them in the stove 
or intermediate house. Amaryllises may now 


1» placed in a cold frame and kept close. Keep 
them dry at the root, and expose them to every 
gleam of sunshine, with an occasional dewing 
over with the syringe to prevent the bulbs from 
shrinking. This treatment for the next two 
months will generally induce each bulb to form 
two or three flower-spikes. 

Flower Garden. 

Roses will now be making a fine display 
and should be regularly divested of old blos¬ 
soms, and the beds should be kept clean and 
free from weeds. Dwarfs on their own roots 
are undoubtedly the best when the conditions 
of soil and climate are favourable to their 
growth. Where budding is contemplated it is 
time to commence that operation, as the sooner 
it is done after the bark of buds and stock is 
sufficiently hardened to hold together the better. 
Keep the roots of the stock moist, and a good 
mulching of manure over them will help to pro¬ 
mote a free flow of sap. The best way to get 
pood dwarf plants on their own roots is layer¬ 
ing, i.e., taking the shoots of a dwarf plant in 
autumn, and cutting a slight notch in it just 
under a hud, and firmly pegging it down in the 
soil; reduce the end of the shoot to three or 
four buds left out of the ground. During the 
following summer it will become a good, strong- 
rooted plant with a good head of shoots, and 
may be detached from the parent plant in 
autumn, or one year from the date of layering, 
when there will he a goodly number of shoots 
again ready for layering. In this way one 
stock of any kind may be relied on to keep up 
an annual supply of young healthy plants, 
which, if planted in nursery beds, will yield a 
fine lot of blooms for catting from. Roses are 
such universal favourites, that no flower garden 
can be called complete wherein they are not 
pretty numerously represented, and they form 
fit subjects for isolated beds. The only way in 
which standard Roses look really well is when 
planted amongst dwarfs, with the longest shoots 
trained down to the ground, and forming a 
regular umbrella-shaped head. Sach beautiful 

Roses as Charles Lawson and Coupe de Hebe, 
that make strong annual shoots, have really a 
handsome appearance trained in this way, as 
the effect of downward training causes the 
shoots to break regularly at every joint, and to 
be perfect wreaths of flower. Do not, if you 
value the Roses, sow strong-rooting annuals, 
such as Mignonette, amongst them, as they 
quickly impoverish the soil and choke the 
lower branches of the Roses. Bulbs are the 
only plants that should he mixed with Roses, 
as they make but little foliage, and do not ex¬ 
haust the soil to any great extent. 
Herbaceous Borders will now he very 

ay with the numerous varieties of plants that 

ower about this date. Conspicuous amongst 
these may be mentioned the noble family of 
Lilies, especially L. album, L. tigrinum, L, 
davuricum, L. umbellatum, and the earlv- 
flowering Gladiolus Colvillei ; also numerous 
varieties of Irises with colours equal to those of 
the rarest Orchids ; Aquilegias, especially A. 
oeerulea and A. chrysantha ; double Pyrethrums, 
with flowers as large as those of a China 
Aster; Spiraea Aruncus and the dwarfer 
S. Filipendula and S. palmata. Amongst 
hardy plants remarkable for the beau'ty 
of their foliage may be named Ferula glauca, a 
noble plant for backgrounds, and variegated 
dwarf Funkias, such as F. lutea variegata and 
F. ovata alba marginata, both of which make 
good permanent edging plants ; in fact, there is 
ample material amoDgst hardy flowers to have 
the gayest 'of gardens, provided these old- 
fashioned flowers were but as well known and 
easily procured as the never-ending tender 
plants that have of late years excluded them. 

The ordinary routine work of mowing, 
sweeping, and rolling Grass and walks will need 
constant attention, as the flower garden or 
shady pleasure-grounds will now be much fre¬ 
quented, and every endeavour should be used to 
keep them in perfect order. Continue to sur¬ 
face-stir all flower beds and regulate the 
growths frequently ; propagate spring flower¬ 
ing plants, and sow seeds of various sorts of 
Forget-me-nots; prick out seedling Pansies, 
Violas, &c., and collect seed of any specially 
good varieties that it may be desirable to in¬ 
crease. Keep vases and rustic baskets copiously 

S lied with water, for, being usually planted 
ly, tho V quickly absorb a large quantity, 


and light showers that only wet the snrfaoe 
are very deceptive ; also look well to any tender 
specimens plunged in pots, as evaporation on 
bright days is now exoessive. 

Fruit. 

Train in the new growths of Peaches and 
Neotarinea, keep laterals on the same growths 
closely stopped back, and only retain such a 
number of shoots as can be afforded space for 
every leaf to have full daylight. Pick off all 
blistered foliage, apply sulphur for mildew, and 
syringe freely to keep down red spider. Green 
and black fly ought not now to be troublesome, 
but if they are, syringe with Tobacco water. 
Keep Apricots that are fruiting well mulched 
with litter. The surface roots arc of more im¬ 
portance than those that are deeper and more 
woody, and in dry weather they quickly suffer 
unless such mulchings are given together with 
plenty of water, particularly on soils of aporoos 
nature. Keep the shoots well spurred in, and 
train in any strong shoots that may he starting 
from the base of the tree, that they may 
eventually take the place of branches (that are 
covered with ugly spurs, or that look weak or 
affected with canker. Keep the stocks free 
from auokers and hand-pick for maggots, the 
presence of which is indicated by the close curl¬ 
ing together of the leaves. Give a final stopping 
to Pears and Plnms on walls, and afterwards 
wash them by means of the hose or garden 
engine, in order to rid them of dirt and insects, 
an operation which will also water close to the 
wall, where, by reason of the coping, the rain 
does not reach; also stop for the last time 
espalier and pyramidal-trained trees. Keep 
Currants, Cherries, Raspberries, and Straw¬ 
berries closely netted ; gather only when 
thoroughly dry. Any of these that are intended 
to keep a long time should have as much of the 
spray as possiole removed to let in light and 
air to ensure quick drying of the fruit after 
rain. 

Strawberries for Forcing.-— Layering 
and potting will now engage attention. Next 
to good plants and suitable compost, which 
should he dry enough to withstand firm ramming 
without becoming adhesive, a good site fully 
open to sun and light is of the greatest im¬ 
portance ; it should also he dry and free from 
worms by being well coated with ashes or 
covered with boards. For early forcing clean 
pots 5 in. to 6 in. in diameter are large enough, 
and for the general crop a size larger is prefer¬ 
able, as the plants have to withstand the drying 
influence of powerful sun and heat through the 
spring months, when it is hardly possible to 
keep the smaller size properly supplied with 
water. The best compost for Strawberries is a 
strong oalcareous turfy loam from an old pasture, 

f ood rotten manure, and a sprinkling of soot. 

he turf should he cut and stacked or ridged in 
the open air some months before it is wanted 
for use, and the manure and soot should be 
thoroughly incorporated with it when the 
weather is dry. It should then he placed in a 
dry, open shed, or where it can be protected 
from wet, as Buocess greatly depends upon the 
state of the soil when it is wanted for use. 
Vegetables. 

Ground that has been cleared of early 
Potatoes, Peas, or other crops will now be 
available for Turnips. It will not be ne¬ 
cessary to digit previous to putting in the seed, 
unless it be of a very strong, solid nature, 
nothing being gained by doing so ; in fact, when 
the land is light it does absolute harm by in¬ 
ducing the growth of leaves rather than that of 
the bulb. Previous to sowing hoe the ground 
2 in. deep, rake off and remove any weeds that 
may exist, and sow the seeds in rows 1 ft. apart, 
patting in enough to allow for loss from the de- 
redations of birds or the fly. Before sowing 
ress the seed with red lead ; if this be properly 
done, it will secure them from molestation from 
birds. Asparagus should have the seed stripped 
off as soon as they are large enough to take hold 
of. A good space should now be planted with 
the useful Cottager's Kale, as this is a most ex¬ 
cellent vegetable and so hardy that it will stand 
even our severest winters. It is much better to 
have a good breadth of it than to grow several 
varieties of similar Greens that are not equal to 
it in any way. Give the plants 20 in. space in 
the rows, and allow as much between each row 
Thin out Vegetable Marrows sufficiently, no 
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allowing them to get too much crowded, and if 
the situation be at all exposed, secure the shoots 
eo that they will not be blown about by the 
wind. See that they are well supplied with 
water. Wanting this, the plants will not bear 
to the end of the season. Make a sowing of the 
Batavian Endive, and also of the Green Curled; 
these will come in as an autumn supply, as the 
plants from this sowing will not be as liable to 
run to seed as those sown earlier. Do not put 
the seed in too thickly, as nearly all of them 
vegetate and are not so liable as many to suffer 
from the ravages of birds or insects. 


House and Windo w Gardening. 

DRAWING-ROOM GARDENING. 

By Mrs. Frank Snoad. 

By drawing-room gardening I mean solely and 
entirely such gardening as can be done by lady 
amateurs in nicely furnished rooms, amid all 
the difficulties of gas and dry atmosphere, with¬ 
out any previous training or knowledge of 
plants, and without assistance from profes¬ 
sional hands—such gardening, in short, as com¬ 
prises every collection of room plants, from a 
single Palm or India-rubber, to the more am¬ 
bitious possessions of a tiny cold conservatory. 
At heated conservatories I draw the line ; there 
the more professional element begins, and I may 
as well remark, en passant, that it is chiefly to 
dwellers in town and suburbs I address myself. 
With country air and country advantages there 
is scarcely any merit in keeping plants alive 
and healthy. But in or near towns, with town 
smoke, town dust, town dirt, it iB somewhat of 
a triumph to show a collection of thriving 
plants which no one but oneself is allowed to 
touch. 

How dearly most women love flowers, how 
little a room seems complete without their pre¬ 
sence, is best attested by the struggling Ferns 
and “leggy ” Dracaenas one so continually sees 
nursed as better than nothing. “ I would give 
anything to be able to keep my plants! ” is such 
a frequent exclamation, that I cannot but think 
a few practical hints from one who has succeeded 
may be acceptable to many. And as a word of 
cheer to those who “ cannot manage them for 
some reason or another,” I may safely say 
there is no difficulty which patience and experi¬ 
ence will not remove. No one could be more 
absolutely ignorant of plant culture than I when 
I first took my drawing-roem greenery into my 
own hands ; no one could have had more chao¬ 
tic notions of watering, potting, training, or 
management generally, or nave been more likely 
to commit every possible blunder. Fail ? Of 
course I did at first over and over again, and it 
is the result of these failures which has taught 
me the secret of others failing. In the first 
place, whenever my plants went wrong, as they 
had an unhappy knack of doing, I invariably 
consulted one of my friends’ gardeners—not 
that dreadfully trying anomaly, a “ jobbing 
man,” but the best professional advice I could 
get. Many a half-crown I wasted in tips, and 
the advice was always wrong. Gradually it 
dawned upon me that greenhouse culture and 
room culture were two different things, and 
what might be good in one case was un¬ 
doubtedly bad in the other. Next I tried tak¬ 
ing a florist into my confidence, from whom I 
bought my flowers, and with the same results. 
The florist knew all about forcing and Covent 
Garden prices, but he knew nothing of crowded 
rooms and dry atmosphere. Lastly, I set ray 
own wits to work, began to study the nature of 
my charges a little, took in Gardening, and 
soon found myself on the right track. Dawn- 
ing success made me eager, and failures were 
soon things of the past. 

It is, however, of little use for any one to 
contemplate having a number of plants healthy 
unless they are prepared to devote a consider¬ 
able amount of time and trouble to them. They 
cannot be Blighted or neglected, treated hap¬ 
hazard, and then expected to thrive. There 
must be real love and a determination to suc¬ 
ceed, and then trouble is never thought 
about. 

Of course, very much depends upon the plants 
chosen. (Later on I will give a list likely to 
succeed.) Many plants could not live in a room, 
even with the greatest care and attention; 
fresh a : r and plenty of it are absolute neces¬ 


saries of life. Nor can I honestly advise flower¬ 
ing plants in a room where much gas is burned. 
The plants will grow, but the buds drop off 
and the flowers wither. It is* possible to in¬ 
troduce a plant in full flower ihto a room with 

as and keep it in good condition for a time, 

ut it will not live and thtoW up fresh blossoms. 
The best foundations for drawing-room effect 
are large-leaved, leathery plants; these and 
very many kinds of Ferns will flourish admir¬ 
ably, and, carefully chosen and blended, form 
an ever fresh, ever cool mass of green, amongst 
which a few bulbs or flowering plants show to 
the utmost advantage. It is best to begin on a 
small scale, and try one’s powers with two or 
three plants before venturing on more. These 
thoroughly conquered, it is easy to add to the 
list. 

Before commencing drawing-room gardening 
in real earnest; I should advise everyone to lay 
in a stock of the following implements : A 
piece of American cloth (about 1£ yard square), 
a brass syringe, a tiny trowel, a pair of good 
scissors, a little piece of sponge, Castile soap, 
and a long zinc tray (say 3 ft. 6 in. long, 18 in. 
broad, 10 in. high), an old linen handkerchief, 
and stout nailbrush. The cost of the whole is 
very trifling. Now for the plants. In the first 
instance purchase small ones, and of a good 
florist. Small young plants may be educated to 
live in rooms where utter failure would attend 
large specimens. Your plants home, see if they 
want water, i.c., if they are nearly dust dry, 
and remember never to water unless a plant is 
thoroughly thirsty. Then give it a plentiful 
supply, and allow it to drain away. Stand your 
plants where you wish them to remain, which 
must be a place where they can have a fair 
amount of light and air, and which is not in a 
draught, and for the present leave them in 
peace. Too much kindness is often a fertile 
cause of death. Give air on all days when it is 
wise to do so, and I think a very safe rule upon 
this very necessary point is simply to judge by 
oneself. If the day is soft and balmy they can 
scarcely have'too much air; if foggy, fog de¬ 
stroys plants as it does us ; if bright and fine, 
although cold, a little will freshen them up ; if 
a sharp east wind whioh seems to shrivel one, it 
will shrivel them too. 

Having attended to their wants regarding air 
and water, next comes the all-important secret 
of keeping room plants in health — the bath. 
Spread the American cloth on the floor, and 
place on it your zinc tray, soap, sponge, syringe, 
a basin of warm (not hot) water, and a large 
can of water as nearly as possible the tempera¬ 
ture of the room. This last is another secret of 
success. Never water plants unless they want 
it (I cannot help repeating this), and never 
water with water the wrong temperature. 
Either let your can stand in the room for an 
hour or two, or else add warm water and test 
with a little thermometer. Having placed 
your plants in the zinc tray, select one and look 
it over carefully to see if there is any blight or 
scale. Then lather it well with the Castile soap 
and warm water, avoiding the young leaves and 
tender shoots. Rinse it thoroughly, syringe 
gently, and wipe dry with the soft handkerchief. 
Then water it well (using the syringe), and set 
it aside to drain. Repeat the process with the 
next until all the children are washed. They 
will require this bath once a-week during the 
winter, when fires and gas are plentiful; but 
probably only once or twice during the summer, 
although even then their leaves and stems should 
be sponged with plain water every week. 

If the pots are at all dirty or incrusted with 
green, give them a good scrubbing with the 
brush, and do not forget to stir up the earth on 
the surface of the pot every now a&d then, or it 
will cake and keep air from the roots. In spring 
and autumn the plants should be turned out of 
their pots, and if requiring repotting do it your¬ 
self. I should not like for a moment to insinuate 
such a thing as professional jealousy against 
such a time-honoured race of men as gardeners, 
but this I know, that either from having their 
feelings hurt by being handed over to alien 
hands, or from Borne other cause, 1 have before 
now lost some of my best plants after repot¬ 
ting, when that operation has not been per¬ 
formed by myself. Repotting .is easy enough. 
Put on a pair of gloves, choose a pot one size 
larger than the present one, have it thoroughly 
scrubbed and dned (if not new), put some clean 
crocks at the bottom and a layer of Cocoa-nut 


fibre if you have it, then put in the earth or 
compost (loam, peat, and silver sand answer for 
most things, peat and sand only for Ferns), tap¬ 
ping the pot to shake it in. Break the ball of 
earth round the plant and pot it, pressing very 
gently, and adding more earth. Be careful not 
to fill the pot too full, or the water will run 
away. There should be quite i in. left. If not 

reseed in sufficiently the plant will not thrive, 

ut be careful not [to break the delicate root- 
fibres. 

The treatment described above applies to all 
leathery-leaved plants ; for Ferns, somewhat 
different management is required. They must 
have more water, and will not bear bathing. 
Perfect drainage and shade from the heat of 
the sun are their chief requirements. All plants 
when growing are much benefited by watering 
with soot-water, especially if grown in very 
small pots. I have seen a Pteris revive wonder¬ 
fully after the second application ; and the in¬ 
tense, vivid, healthy green imparted to the foli¬ 
age, fully repays for the somewhat dirty nature 
of the fertiliser. 

Next a word as to the much-dreaded enemy 
—gas. I have found only two methods of deal¬ 
ing with it. The first, to give ventilation when¬ 
ever ventilation is at all possible at the same 
time that the gas is burning ; the second, in 
bitter weather, when an open window is out of 
the question, is to sprinkle the plants lightly 
as soon as the gas is lighted, and to be very 
careful that they do not need water. Now for 
the 

Choice of Plants.— It is a fatal mistake 
to choose delicate greenhouse kindB ; they want 
attention and moist heat. It is an equally 
great mistake to choose hardy plants, under the 
impression that they will stand anything. 
They will not stand loss of air. The plants 
which seem to me to thrive best are those one 
may designate—to coin an expression—half- 
hardy greenhouse, distinctly 'greenhouse, 

but not requiring much care. One exception, to 
the rule of hardy plants is Ivy, which 
flourishes well in rooms if its leaves are sponged. 
Amongst the other plants and Ferns which I 
have proved successful are the following :— 
Palms Aralia papyrifera 

India-rubber Arum Lily 

Aspidistra Plncenectitia tuberculata 

Draesena (the green variety Pandanus utilis 

is the best) Tradescantia 

Acanthus l&tifolius Medeola 

Aralia Sieboldl 

Almost all Ferns, except Maiden-hair and 
very delicate kinds, which latter will not stand 
gas without a glass shade. 

This is not intended to be an exhaustive 
paper, or I could say much more about propaga¬ 
tion, and arrangement, and many other interest¬ 
ing matters relating to drawing-room gardening; 
but after all, healthy management is the 
ground-work of all else .—Labour and Leisure. 


5211.— Geraniums for Winter. —If you 
have any old plants that have recently been cut 
back they wilfgive the best results; failing these 
good strong young plants will do. Repot them 
at once into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, and when started 
into growth again plunge them out of doors in 
ashes or the ground io a very sunny place. Give 
only enough water to keep them just growing, 
and pick off all flower-buds as soon as they can 
be seen up to the end of September. Early in 
October take them indoors, and if placed in a 
warm sunny window, and fairly watered, with 
a little liquid manure now and then, they will 
bloom freely for months.—B. C. R. 

5151.— Management of Fern Case.— 
One of the most important points in respect to 
these is to secure in the first place thoroughly 
efficient drainage. To effect this lay over the 
bottom of the case some 3 in. of crocks, broken 
brick, or any such material, oyster shells being 
well adapted for the purpose. On the drainage 
lay some pieces of turfy peat, so that the finer 
particles of the soil cannot well mingle with it. 
The compost itself should be the best peat, 
adding to it plenty of silver sand and some 
fragments of sandstone or some clean pebbles. 
The soil not being exposed to the influence of 
the exterior atmosphere, there will be no need 
for frequent waterings, which should at no time 
be of a heavy nature. The door of the oase 
should be opened for an hour or two in the 
morning to allow of the air being changed.— 
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LAW RELATING TO GREENHOUSES. 

I have delayed answering the “Hon. Sec. of 
the District Surveyors’ Association ” in order to 
refer to the cases he quotes, but unfortunately 
have not succeeded in doing so through press of 
business and distance from any public news¬ 
rooms. I should, therefore, be glad if any 
reader of Garde^ng Illustrated having 
access to a file of the Builder would kindly 
give me a fuller summary of these cases. As to 
the “ Hon. Sec. of the District Surveyors’ As¬ 
sociation,” his view cannot be accepted to 
agree with 'that of the ratepayer, seeing he 
represents the antagonistic interest ; neverthe¬ 
less, I caBt no personal slur. Of the five cases 
he quotes, three refer to “ chinwies” to green¬ 
houses, about which I have admitted that some 
doubt exists in the direction of size ; neverthe¬ 
less, I hold that if a building is within the ex¬ 
cepted limits described in paragraphs 8 and 9 
of 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 122, all within it is also 
excepted ; that is, also, if it does not Bin by 
being too near a dwelling (see restrictions 
as to this in Act). 

In the |fir8t paragraph of the “Hon. Sec.’s” 
letter he contended that the exceptions only 
apply to the “ woodwork ” of the sashes, doors, 
and frames nece.«sary. Now, the exceptions 
apply to something more than woodwork. This 
contention is so repeatedly raised by surveyors 
that it begins to assume an unpleasantly in¬ 
sidious appearance. In the two paragraphs 
foregoing that speaking of the “ woodwork of 
doors and frames,” it is related that all “ build¬ 
ings ” of so many thousand cubic feet contents, 
&c., &c., are excepted (paragraphs 8 and 9, p. 
1144, 18 and 19 Vic.) ; and surely this is enough 
to prove that the “ exceptions” refer to some¬ 
thing more than “ woodwork ?” 

With respect to the first case, the “Hon. 
Sec. ” mentions that before Mr. Mansfield in 
1863 the “greenhouse held to be a building,” 
and that before Mr. Ingham, who thought 
that “all such constructions” were intended 
by the Act to be “ considered as buildings,” I 
cannot see how the proof of a greenhouse be¬ 
ing a building avails aught, except on the 
supposition that it was thereby brought under 
the provisions of paragraph 17 of 41 and 42 Vic 
(Metropolitan Management and Building Act), 
relating to buildings, in which case the correct 
answer is that the case was tried under the 
wrong Act, and that the defendant would have 
scored a victory if he had been better directed. 

It seems to me that we have now hit upon 
the manner of working of the surveyors. If 
they su bmi t a case to a magistrate, putting for ward 
only paragraph 17 of 41 and 42 Vic. and para¬ 
graph 10 of S and9 Vic., they are bound to suc¬ 
ceed ; but if the intended victim knows of 
and discreetly uses paragraphs 8 and 9, p. 1144, 
of 18 and 19 Vic., he will upset the surveyor. 

The letter of “O.P.Q.” I quite agree with, 
and have expressed similar views in my fore¬ 
going letters. The first point, however, needs 
modification for cases where a conservatory 
reaches out and before a ground drawing-room 
or other window. F. T. Norris. 


write, as I believe the crop to be very valuable, 
but not as well known as it deserves to be, and 
possibly because wrong sorts are grown. I shall 
be quite willing to let any one see my small 
stock of it, and let them see both cows and 
horses eating it.—-C. VV. Busiie. 


TREES AND SHRUB& 


A Quickly-grown Grass Crop.— We 
have been informed that at the Derby 
Exhibition ground of the lloyal Agricultural 
Society on the 2oth June, Messrs. Carter, of 
High Holborn, mowed for the first time the 
Grass, which was sown on the afternoon of the 
2nd June, the ground thus presenting a perfect 
sward in the short period of 17 days from the 
time of sowing. 

Cultivator or Fork Hoe. —In answer 
to “ W. C. G.” in Gardening, 25th ult., we 
have made the kind of tool alluded to for at 
least twenty years, so your correspondent iB 
quite right when he says so useful a tool can¬ 
not be unknown.— Vaughan Brothers, Da't.. 
mouth Street, Birmingham. 

5191.—Oomfrey for Cattle.—I observe 
that a correspondent complains that he cannot 
get his Comfrey eaten by cattle. I have heard 
of the same complaint from others. I have 
grown the plant now for four years (in small 
quantities) and found it to come in early, is 
very productive, and eaten greedily by both 
cows and horses. I conclude that “5191 ” has 
not the right sort. The common plant is to my 
eye almost undistinguishable from the forage 
sort, but cattle at once know the difference. I 
do not sell the thing, I need not say, but only 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE 
SEASIDE. 

A few facts respecting such trees, shrubs, and 
other things as will grow, thrive, and stand be¬ 
fore all others the blast and violence of the 
great Btorms that repeatedly visit our coasts, 
may not, perhaps, be uninteresting. I mean 
such as do really thrive and are always green, 
even under tho violent storms that in spring¬ 
time and autumn so suddenly take place, and 
drive a long way inland the thick spray of salt 
water, killing and scorching up foliage, young 
shoots, and branches of almost every kind of 
tree, shrub, and flower in its course. Having 
visited all the Channel Islauds, Scilly Islands, 
Isle of Wight, &c., and having travelled all 
round the coast from thence to Land’s End, 
besides taking a look at other coasts, I am able 
to state precisely what really does stand out 
fresh and green, while other trees and shrubs 
similarly circumstanced are burnt and scorched 
up. 

Prominent among those which bear the sea 
blasts are the following : Euonymus europams 
and its variegated varieties, E. latifolius, 
americanus, atropurpureus, Virginian Creeper, 
Ivy, always cheerful and fresh-looking 
Laurustinus, Spartium junceum, common 
Myrtle, and Myrtus mucronata. 

It is truly wonderful what storms and sea 
washings Myrtle will stand, and afterwards 
look fresh. As to the Escallonia macrantha, it 
is the very best of all seaside plants ; I mean 
that it will grow and thrive in any kind of soil, 
close to the sea, in every place and aspect. 
Even after great storms it exhibits a most 
lovely, shining, healthy gieen colour, when its 
neighbours are all scorched up ; and it is always 
in blossom, if the strong shoots are stopped or 
pinched out. It is, moreover, one of our best 
evergreens for making a quick, thick, and 
beautiful hedge for garden shelter I have ever 
yet met with. Its beautiful green, glaucous 
foliage and warm red flowers make it a plant 
of great value. E. rubra and E. monte\ i 1* nris 
are also lovely varieties, which stand the Sta 
breeze we 1. The old Rosmarinus officinalis 
also grows to an immense size close to the sea, 
and will stand any amount of breeze and salt¬ 
water spray. This would likewise make very 
quickly splendid hedges of any height or width, 
close to tne sea, for breaking the force of those 
terrible storms that damage everything else 
subjected to them ; besides, on account of its 

r rfume, it has a value for distilling purposes. 

really, therefore, wonder it is not more 
planted than it is. 

The Arbutus Unedo (which we now figure) 
and its variety rubra are both glorious seaside 
plants, which are always green and beautiful 
every day in the year ; and now, after the 
successive great storms and drenchinga of 
salt spray which they have had, they are 
covered with beautiful scarlet-coloured fruit, 
green fruit, and blossom. Indeed Arbutus 
laurifolia, magnifies, and some others, are all 
good and flourishing seaside plants. The Phil- 
lyrea family again furnishes some of our most 
thriving evergreen shrubs for seaside planting, 
standing even unscathed great and sudden 
storms of wind and sea spray. I have noticed 
that the Phillyrea media, angustifolia, rosma- 
rinifolia, lingustrifolia, pendula, olesefolia, lati- 
folia, ltevis, obliqua virgata, and spinosa, all 
withstand great violence without a scorched 
shoot orHeaf. 

That pretty, delicate sub-evergreen plant, the 
Tamarix gallioa, is well known to all seaside 
visitors, growing and thriving as it does every 


found to make hedges of any width and height 
for seaside shelter ; even when planted on any 
dry, rocky, sandy, salt, poor soil, it thrives most 
luxuriantly, and stands, even close to the se.», 
any amount of sea breeze and spray. 

The Barberry, Box Thom, or Duke of Ar- 
gylc’s Tea-tree, grow most luxuriantly, even 
when close to the sea—the last, particularly, 
will grow in nothing else but a bank of saline 
sand, where every high tide swamps it, and 
every breeze blows on it, “suckenng” and 
spreading immensely ; a rare plant to retain 
and fix any extent of blowing, loose sand, 
and for sheltering and nursing others 
for planting to reclaim waste and useless sand. 
Pinus Pinaster and austriaca grow every where 
close to the seaside, and stand the freeze and 
spray well at all seasons. They make capital 
nurses for sheltering other plants. But among 
the whole of the plants to bo found thriving 
close to the sea, everywhere the Cupressus 
macrocar pa stands pre-eminent. This is truly 
the most valuable of all seaside Conifers, grow¬ 
ing so luxuriantly that, planted to any required 
extent, it would very quickly afford excellent 
shelter for any seaside bleak place in a very few 
years, breaking and softening the most severe 
gales into a soft breeze, and altering the harsh¬ 
ness of the climate in a way most desirable in 
bleak localities. This truly handsome Cypress, 
too, seems to thrive and grow with luxuriance 
on every kind of soil. 


where, even on high-dry rocks, on the sea i .. Uy th axe wi if rea dily remove it. 
shore, in the salt sand, salt marshes, and low I ° ® 
swampy places, maintaining a luxuriance that 
is surprising, without the least ill effects from 
any sea gale. With a little care in the way of 
management, this might be induced to make 
fine hedges for shelter. The Baccharis halimi- 
folia, which grows freely, will likewise be 



Arbutus Unedo. 

I may add that every kind'of Pink, Carnation, 
and Picotee thrive wonderfully well all round 
the sea-coast, on any kind of soil, even when 
subjected to the very splash of sea w r ater. 

J. B. 

The Rose Acaoia as a Standard.— 
Many plants that have long been familiar, and 
perhaps on that account less prized, renew their 
charms when presented under some better form. 
Such a plant is the Rose Acacia (Robinia his- 
pida), which under its low form is very attrac¬ 
tive, but straggling even to unsightliness. The 
flowers must be always beautiful and the foliage 
graceful and delicate, but, grown low, the 
bloom is often obscured and the leaves trailing 
in the dirt. Let it, however, be once raised up 
by grafting on a high stem of Yellow Locust 
(Robinia pseud-Acacia), and it becomes graceful 
and w T eeping. Both flowers and leaves suggest 
tropical vegetation. Indeed, the rosy colour 
and curious form of the flowers and the elegant 
appearance of the leaves attract the eye more 
readily than choicer and rarer plants. Even in 
this form, however, the Rose Acacia is not per¬ 
fectly satisfactory, for the stems of the Robinias 
are very apt to be disfigured sadly by the borer, 
for which pest no efficient remedy seems to 
exist. Meanwhile, many years may pass be¬ 
fore the borer fairly gains sway, so that abun¬ 
dant time for enjoyment will remain to repay 
the trouble of setting out the tree. Once un- 


Holly and Honeysuckle.—I read in 

Gardening Illustrated of June 18 an in* 
teresting account of climbing Roses and Holly. 
We have a Holly tree here, which has grown to 
a very good pyramid shape, 40 ft. high ; and a 
common Honeysuckle, which had at some time 
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been planted near the Holly, has now quite 
taken possepion of the tree from the bottom 
to the top. At the time I am writing the 
Honeysuckle is in fall bloom ; consequently, 
the Holly tree has the effect of a pyramidal 
Honeysuckle. The Holly does not appear to 
be injured bv the anion, for every year it is 
loaded with berries.— Llanstephan. 

5153.—Transplanting and Pruning 
Khododendrone.— These, making as they 
do snch a large amount of fibre, can always be 
removed with a ball, and consequently may 
be removed at almost any time when due pre¬ 
cautions are taken. In the autumn, however, 
when growth has ceased and root action is still 
lively, is the proper time for transplanting them, 
as then they get well established by winter, and 
if attended to in the way of watering in the 
spring the flowers will open almost as well as 
when not disturbed. They may also be trans¬ 
planted in the early spring, but in that case, 
should the weather prove dry, they will need 
much more attention. Large trees may be 
safely transplanted, but in their case the work 
should be completed by the middle of October. 
With respect to pruning, the bast time to do 
this is in April, and the plants may be out back 
•s hard as is desired. Generally speaking, 
bloom is not very abundant the first year alter 
pruning, but the next year all comes right 
again.—-J. C. 

6152.—Hardy Azaleas.— Any of the 
Ghent varieties, or varieties of Azalea mollis, 
would suit you. They may be obtained in many 
colours. A. amoena is also a pretty neat-habited, 
free-flowering kind. October is the best time 
for transplanting them. They rarely fail, as 
they come up with a great ball of roots.—J. C. 

- The hardy Ghent or Japanese Azaleas 

will do well out of doors planted in beds of 
peat or good turfy soil. They may be lifted 
and potted for forcing in autumn. They do not 
require much pruning, though a straggling shoot 
may be removed when necessary. They will 
strike from cuttings of half-ripened wood, but 
they are best increased by layering.—E. H. 


LAWSON’S CYPRESS. 

(CUPRESSUS LAWSOUL4NA.) 

This is the finest introduction belonging to the 
Cypress group that has ever been made into this 
country, and, consequently, the finest Cypress 
that exists in it. We are, of course, speaking 
only of them from the planter’s point of view in 
Blitain. We admire it for the beauty of its 
form and its departure from the strict Arbor- 
vitae shape into that of a tree, and a tree with a 
handsome well-defined character. We admire 
the richness of its foliage, are thankful for the 
rapidity of its growth, and are charmed with 
the gaiety of its male flowers and the rich 
clusters of its small, irregularly formed fruit. 
The character of growth and habit of the tree 
are constant, but its foliage is as inconstant; 
and if one has a choice in colours (as every one 
has), it is just as necessary in giving an order 
for plants that you specify the colour as even 
the kind of tree you want. A friend of ours 
who was greatly taken with a beautiful fine- 
growing Lawsoniana of the deepest glaucous 
green, turned up with silver, inquired its name, 
and ordered a quantity of plants, determined 
that his place, too, should rejoice in a like love¬ 
liness, but afterwards complained that what he 
got did not look like the same tree. He had 
got ordinary light-coloured plants. Therefore, 
if you want your trees to be deep in colour, 
glaucous, and silvery, you had better say so in 
your order, or, better still, pick your plants 
yourself. Another thing in which one may be 
disappointed is the colour of the male flower. 
When the plant was first introduced it was not 
known that it had the recommendation of having 
a showy male flower. The ordinary colour of 
the male flower of Cypresses is yellowish-fawn, 
noways conspicuous, and noways remarkable for 
beauty, but the flower of Lawsoniana is brilliant 
crimson-scarlet, as the colour of a soldier’s coat, 
with a slight shade of crimson in it. 

In even the smallest garden an ornamental 
tree is often desirable, ana there is none which 
is so well suitable for the purpose as the Lawson 
Cypress. It must be planted in well drained 
•oil, and if the natural mould be poor and sour, 
a few barrow-loads of turf out from the sides of 


roads or similar places, and well worked into 
the hole prepared for the tree, will greatly im- 
rove the chances of success. In planting the 
ole should be made large enough to admit roots 
being laid out their whole length. Make a 
mound in the middle of the hole a few inches 
lower than the ground surface, on which to set 
the tree, placing the roots regularly all round ; 
then place a little fine soil over the roots, and 
well work it in between them. If the soil be 
drv a good watering should be given, and the 
hole left unfilled for a day or two, when the 
remaining soil may be put over the roots and 
made firm. A strong stake to support the tree 
for a few weeks will be necessary to keep it 
from being rocked about by the wind. The 
accompanying engraving illustrates a spray of 
the Lawson Cypress in fruit. 


Spade Culture Beet.— The amount of 
produce raised upon land which baa been sub¬ 
jected to spade culture is so much greater than 
that under the plough, that one eannot but wish 
that it were possible to bring more of the soil 
under spade culture. I know of many broad 
fields which the holders often maintain do not 



Fruiting spray of Lawson’s Cypress 
(Cupressus Lawsoniana). 


pay them to cultivate, and, judging from the 
crops which are seen thereon, I can well believe 
the assertion. The reason alleged is that the 
soil isso poor that nothing can be done with it, and 
vet, strange tosay, portions of that same ground 
turned into labourers’ gardens are made in a short 
time to yield abundant crops of excellent vege¬ 
tables. The corner of a light sandy field, on 
which I never saw a good crop of any kind 
when under the plough, was some four or five 
years since allotted to two cottagers. The first 
season both Peas and Beans in these two gardens 
were meagre, the Potatoes seemed to dwindle 
away instead of becoming properly developed, 
and every thing appeared to wither up on the 
advent of dry weather; even the fruit bushes 
seemed to burn up. The occupiers, however, 
were apparently not daunted, for next season 
found them digging away again. That year 
there was a visible improvement; the spade began 
to make itself felt, the field that season was no¬ 
where in the race, and succeeding seasons have 
but served to increase the gap, until now those 
gardens produce plentiful crops of all kinds. 
Let us cite another example. In this instance a 
piece of ground was considered so poor that no 
one would work it, and for mauyyears it had been 
suffered to lie waste. The owner, however, at 
length conceived the idea of cutting it up into 


small portions, and letting it free of eharge to 
the working men of the neighbourhood. For 
the first two or three years it did not pay for the 
labour, and many of the first holders retired 
from the struggle. Others took their places, and 
those who persevered had their reward ; and that 
land, once the poorest and least valuable in the 
neighbourhood, now produces excellent crops. 
Stronger arguments than these cannot be needed 
to convince us of the desirability of increasing 
the area of ground under spade cultivation, for 
every rod of soil brought under the dominion of 
the spade is a clear gain to the community.— 
J. C. W. __ 


FRUIT. 

SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

If we examine closely about this season any 
healthy Apple or Pear tree, or indeed any other 
kind of fruit tree that carries its fruit for the 
most part on spurs, we shall find no difficulty 
in identifying the short stout spurs within 
whose plump terminal buds are folded up the 
embryo crop of next year. In a free-bearing 
tree they will be found on the main branches 
as well as on the younger wood, and they 
usually vary from l in. to 1 in. in length. 
Some kinds of Pears, such as Marie Louise, 
bear on much longer spurs than others; but they 
are exceptions to the general rule. Usually the 
leaves on the young branches of fruit trees are 
placed alternately ; but round the points of the 
fruit buds some five | or Bix leaves are 
gathered into a sort of whorl or cluster, as if 
for the double purpose of supplying nourish¬ 
ment and protection. Now it must be obvious 
that next year’s crop must in a great measure 
depend upon these embryo fruit-ouds reaching 
a proper state o development and matura¬ 
tion. 

In maintaining the balance power that 
exists in fruit trees, the main factor in the cul¬ 
tivator’s hands is the manipulation of the 
growth in summer. By stopping the young 
growth, or by thinning crowded shoots, he osn 
let in floods of sunshine and currents of air, to 
impart strength and substance to the foliage 
surrounding the fruit-buds, that will not be 
without influence upon next year’s crop. Many 
blossoms in a tree crowded with wood and foli¬ 
age never attain the strength necessary to bring 
forth perfect fruit, because of imperfect develop¬ 
ment due to want of exposure to the sun and 
air at this season. T1 i i fact, then, alone should 
be sufficient argument in favour of proper thin¬ 
ning and shortening back of the young shoots 
made in summer by all fruit trees planted in 
situations where they must necessarily be 
trained or restricted. 

All good cultivators acknowledge that the 
principal part of the pruning, so far as it is 
likely to re-act upon the roots, and consequently 
upon the tree’s healthy development, should be 
done in summer. Of course it does not follow 
that all increase of size should be severely 
checked ; on the contrary, a moderate and steady 
increase in size should be encouraged. Summer 
pruning may be — indeed, often is — carried too 
far. There must be sufficient young wood left in 
all trees to promote a healthy circulation. To 
permit a rapid extension in spring and then to 
trim it all oft at once, as is too commonly done, 
is wrong in principle no matter whether the 
operation be performed in July or delayed till 
winter. In the former case the sudden removal 
of the outlets for the sap may, and in manv 
cases will, excite the embryo fruit-buds to break 
into growth, and thus prevent, for this year at 
least, all possibility of their maturation. More 
mischief is done in this wav than is commonly 
supposed, though it will be easily understood 
that, if during the steady process of building up 
the fruit- buds any sudden pressure of sap takes 
place at a critical moment, the buds may be 
pushed into growth prematurely. 

It is easy enough to lay down a general rule 
for the performance of any given operation, but 
it is not wise in all cases to follow it, as much 
depends upon soil, situation, and the habit and 
constitution of the different subjects operated 
upon. But this much may be said : in no case 
should the young shoots, termed leaders, be 
shortened till autumn ; nor yet anv others which 
it may be necessary to leave to fill up vacancies, 
so as to make the tree perfect in shape. Leav¬ 
ing those terminal shoots unstopped will greatly 
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aid the roots by promoting ragular, steady, re¬ 
ciprocal action all through the various parts and 
organs of the tree. From the first week in Jane 
till the beginning of August is the best time for 
the thinning out or removal of summer growths; 
and this space of time will give sufficient lati¬ 
tude for tne due encouragement of the weakly 
growers, or for the timely repression of those 
which are betraying a tendency to a dangerous 
degree of vigour. 

In cutting back the young wood a medium 
course should be pursued, not cutting so close 
as to cause a production of an inordinate amount 
of breast wood later on, nor yet leaving the 
spurs so long as to defeat one of the objects 
which we have in view, viz., converting them 
into fruit spurs in some future year. Usually 
the safe and proper course is to cut back to four 
or five perfect leaves. By the first week in Sep¬ 
tember the trees should be gone over again, and 
all growths that may have been made since the 
late July pruning should be removed to facili 
tate the thorough ripening of the wood gene 
rally. I have said nothing about early disbud¬ 
ding, because the proper season for that is past. 
I think, however, there cannot be a doubt that 
in many cases much good would be done by an 
early removal of all weakly growths that are 
never likely to be required for the proper fur¬ 
nishing of the tree. E. H. 


GATHERING AND PACKING FRUIT. 
For these operations fine weather is indispens¬ 
able, and the fruit should be plucked neither too 
green nor too ripe. In gathering fruit care must 
be taken not to injure the branches, or to break 
the fruit-bearing twigs ; with tho exception of 
fruits for cider, Nuts, Chestnuts, Almonds, that 
are brought to the ground by shaking with 
poles—a violent proceeding, it will be admitted 
—the other kinds should be gathered by hand. 
For this purpose double or single ladders and 
hooked switches to draw the branches should be 
used. An instrument, called a fruit-gatherer, is 
also sometimes employed, by which fruit at the 
extremities of branches, or inaccessible, is seized. 
The fruit, when gathered, should be laid gently 
in a basket covered with foliage, and taken to 
an airy fruit-room, where they should be placed 
upon a bed of Rye-straw ; soft-fleBhed fruits, 
such as Apricots, Cherries, Peaches, or Plums, 
may remain in the baskets or upon boards. For 
this kind of fruit a moderate temperature in the 
fruit-room is indispensable. Too great a heat 
will precipitate their ripening, whilst a cold 
atmosphere will disturb the elaboration of their 
juice. The dryness of the fruit-room is also a 
necessary condition; and the removal of 
diseased or spoilt fruit must never be forgotten. 

The Apricot Bhould be gathered when the 
skin, without being faded, assumes a duller 
shade; the green part becomes yellow and 
marbled. The Apricots intended for carriage 
should be gathered during cloudy weather, 
before the flesh has lost its firmness. Those used 
for marmalades, and for similar purposes, should 
be riper than would otherwise be necessary. If 
the crop of a tree be gathered all at once, it will 
b9 easy to divide the fruit for immediate 
consumption from that which is intended for 
carriage. 

The Cherry should be gathered when fully 
ripe, and before its colour is tarnished ; Griottes 
may bo gathered later, with the exception of 
those intended for making ratafee ; Whiteheai ts 
and Guignes will decay if they are not gathered 
before their skin becomes too highly coloured. 
The Peach is fit forgathering when its green side 
gets bright and the perfume very perceptible. 

Summer Pears should be gathered as soon as 
they commence to turn yellow or to fall. 
Autumn Pears may be taken from the tree when 
they can be removed without using much force; 
they should then bo placed in a room in which 
there is a medium temperature. Winter Pears 
may be plucked later, but in all cases before 
white frosts set in. The fruit-room in which 
they are placed should be kept dark, regular in 
temperature, and not exposed to damp or frosts. 
It should be furnished with drawers, one 
above the other, and with open shelves 
made of laths. Early Apples require 
gathering when they are ripe; winter kinds 
should be gathered at the end of the season ; if 
allowed to remain under the tree tender Apples 
ripen more rapidly; keeping Apples, on the 
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contrary, are improved by being allowed to 
hang late, that is, if they are gathered before 
the fall of the leaf. Cider Apples are gathered 
in the simplest manner ; the tree is merely 
shaken, either by hand or by meanB of crooked 
poles, and there is no danger of having them 
out-of-doors until they are required for pressing. 
The ripeness of Plums may be known by the 
strong perfume which they emit, and by the 
fall of the fruits when the trees are slightly 
shaken. They should be gathered with care, 
and those that are injured should be separated 
from the rest. Choice Plums should be gathered 
by hand, care being taken not to injure the 
skin, for a Plum deprived of its bloom loses 
much of its value. 

Fruits should never be gathered during rain, 
fog, or whilst dew is on them, nor during great 
heat, and the longer their journey is likely 
to be the more rigorously should these instruc¬ 
tions be carried out. It should not be forgotten 
that fruits in a close confined place go on 
ripening, and in consequence it would be im¬ 
prudent to introduce any that are in a state 
of decay, or likely to become spoilt in transit, 
and precautions should be taken against the 
introduction into the packing-cases or baskets 
of substances likely to aid fermentation, such 
as damp hay, fresh Moss, or green leaves. 
All fruit that is damp should be wiped dry in 
the shade before being packed. In conclusion, 
it is desirable with all Kinds of fruit—1st, to 
use moderate-sized baskets or packing-case i 
(ten of a small size are better than one of large 
dimensions), and to avoid too great a number of 
layers of fruit one above the other ; 2nd, to fill 
up the spaces between the fruit with pieces of 
paper, Grass, Oat-straw, bran, sifted sawdust, 
or wadding ; 3rd, to pad the bottom and top 
with Rye-straw, with thick paper, or dry Fern 
leaves ; 4th, to close the lid so that it may 
press lightly but firmly upon the fruit, and thus 
prevent ita being shaken about inside. Choice 
or delicate fruit should be wrapped in a sheet 
of paper, silk-paper being used for tender¬ 
skinned varieties and ranged in layers in small 
wooden cases. If many layers are necessary, 
the toughest specimens should be placed at the 
bottom. 


strawberry Mareohal MaoMahon.- 
Mr. Green, The Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich, 
has submitted to as fruits of a Strawberry, 
under the above name, which is likely to be 

» grown when it becomes better known. 

nit is large and very bright, and we 
should say the flavour is good, but the speci¬ 
mens we tasted were over-ripe and we could 
not, therefore, give a decided opinion. It is 
said to be a very prolific variety, and hardy 
and sturdy in habit. 

5154.—Vines Bearing Small Bunches. 
—There are two principal reasons why Vines 
bear small bunches of Grapes—one is exhaustion 
from overcropping, and the other is lack of 
nutriment in the soil. If the foliage has been 
injured by red spider, or scorched by the sun, 
or injured by any other means, the bunches 
will be small. Large leathery foliage set on 
short footstalks is always the prelude to strong 
buds, which in due time will produce large 
bunches; but it is noti n any particular case easy 
to account for their absence, unless on the spot 
and in possession of the whole circumstances 
of the case.—E. H. 

5092.—Gooseberry Trees not Fruit¬ 
ing.— The cow dung would have been better 
mixed with the sou, as newly planted trees 
with lacerated roots are hardly in want of such 
strong diet in layers at first. It is not unusual 
for newly-planted trees or bushes to cast their 
fruit the first season when planted so late as 
March; they should have been planted in 
autumn. Leave them alone now.—E. H. 

5089.—Summer Pinching Fruit Trees.— Pinch 
or prune the Bhoots back, leaving four full-sized leaves ; 
there are generally two or three small leaves at the base, 
but these Bhould not be counted. The leading shoots 
should not be pruned. Gooseberries should have the 
young wood thinned, but no shortening need be done. 
Black Currants do not require summer pruning, but 
thin well in winter.—E. H. 

5115.—Apple Tree not Fruiting.—I hear Apple 
blossoms have fallen in a good many places this year. 
The weather was very dry at the time, and it might arise 
from imperfect fertilisation, or to a sudden check from 
drought, especially if the tree occupies an elevated posi¬ 
tion.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. # 

The Tomato Disease.—As disease has 
made such havoc with the Tomato crop of late 
years, no doubt any remedy would be acceptable 
to readers of Gardening. I will, therefore, 
give them the one that successfully arrested it 
last season with us. Our plants are always 
grown with single stems, 2 ft. high, whether in 
the open border or against a wall, and all sub¬ 
laterals pinched out, allowing only three leading 
shoots to a plant. This gives them a large amount 
of sun and air, and no doubt hardens their con¬ 
stitution to resist the disease, and they will 
prodace abundance of fruit much earlier in the 
season than those that are crowded. As soon 
as we saw a few spots of the disease on the 
leaves they were immediately dusted with 
sulphur, and the dusting repeated weekly for 
four weeks. The plants yielded a very large 

uantity of fruit until cut down by the frost. 

would recommend all growers of the Tomato 
to try this method, only commence dusting 
with sulphur early in July before the disease 
appears, remembering the old adage, “ Preven¬ 
tion is better than cure.”—O. P. 

5146.—Cucumbers not Growing.—I 
have heard several similar complaints this sea¬ 
son, and I found one or two arose from using 
soil too light and rich, which caused very rapid 
growth, but the fruit failed to swell. In these 
cases as soon as the plants got rid of their 
exuberance they settled down to bear. In other 
cases an old favourite sort had been discarded, 
and a new one tried of a mongrel character, 
which did not set or swell well. No one now-a- 
days sets or fertilises Cucumbers for table use, 
though in some way or other a good many are 
set. The best plan to adopt is to get hold of a 
good variety and stick to it. There is none 
superior to the Telegraph.—E. H. 

5141.— Clubbing in Cabbages is not 
often so troublesome in a new garden, bat the 
light gravelly soil is favourable to the insect 
which causes it. The soil being of a non-hold¬ 
ing nature, the effects of the lime and soot dress¬ 
ings are washed away quickly with the first 
shower. Could the garden or that part of it 
devoted to Cabbages receive a good dressing of 
clay, say at the rate of 30 or 40 loads per acre, 
a favourable effect will soon be manifested.— 
E. H. 

5116.—Cucumbers Failing. — I- have 
known many instances where two houses 
similar in construction, but placed under different 
men, where one fails and the other succeeds, 
and it is mainly in the attention given to details 
that makes the difference. Cucumbers in 
houses in the bright weather we have had re¬ 
quire a great deal of moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and in addition sufficient shading to 
prevent scorching. I have seen plants scorched 
under the rough plate, and should prefer clear 
glass and some cneap shading, such as white¬ 
wash.—E. H. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Oobeaa soandens variegata. —This is 
a very pretty climbing plant with variegated 
foliage, and far more desirable than the plain- 
leaved form, as it is not so rampant in growth. 
Any light soil, moderately rich, wilt suit it, and 
it should be planted out in a border, or large 
box or pot, and trained against a back wall, or 
wherever desired. Keep dryish in winter, and 
water freely in summer; prune in rather closely 
in spring. 

Coleuses. —These have been very much 
improved of late years, and the foliage of some 
of the newer varieties is unsurpassably lovely. 
These plants will not live through the winter 
if the temperature falls below 55°. Young struck 
plants, well established in pots in rather poor 
soil, keep well through the winter in an ordinary 
stove, but we should recommend young plants 
or rooted cuttings being purchased fresh from 
the country. The side shootB from the autumn- 
struck plants strike readily in sandy soil in a 
hotbed in spring. The cuttings when rooted 
should be potted singly in 3-in. pots,and placed in 
bottom heat to root out. A good compost is 
equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of sand. They will do in the greenhouse 
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after April. Water liberally when in growth, 
exposing to plenty of sun and light. Pinch the 
powta outof all long shoots, to keep them bushy, 
and train and shift on into large pots as 
required. 

Correas. —These are hard-wooded New 
Holland plants, having long tube-shaped flowers 
of a scarlet or scarlet and yellow colour, which 
are freely produced in winter. They do well in 
towns with care. Repot in April into pots 2 in. 
or 3 in. larger, using two part9 of sandy peat, one 
part fibrous loam, a little leaf-mould, and a 
fourth part of silver sand, crocks broken up 
very small, and powdered charcoal, all well 
mixed. Pot very firmly, leaving the centre 
rather the highest, water carefully for a time, 
and keep rather close at the warmest end of 
the house to make growth, keeping near the 
lass, however, and not shading except from 
erce sun. When well rooted and growing 
freely water liberally, and pinch out the point 
of any luxuriant sh. ot, to keep the growth even. 
When the growth iB made and the Isuds, which 
lx>k like little Acorns, are appearing, admit 
more air, and gradually expose as much as possi¬ 
ble, but keep under glass always. In winter 
give a light sunny place, with as much warmth 
as you can give, water moderately, and you will 
have plenty of flowers. 

Cyclamens. —These are great favourites, 
and deservedly so, but they will not do much 
good in the heart of London or any large town, 
though in a suburb even pretty close in, such as 
Brixton, Dais ton, or Hackney, they may be 
grown well with care. Sow the seed in a gentle 
heat in early spring to flower the next, orm any 
shady frame or pot in summer, in which case 
they will not flower for two years. Sandy loam, 
leaf mould, a very little peat, and plenty of sand 
suit them best. Give plenty of drainage, and 
cover the seed slightly with fine sandy soil, and 
press pretty firmly; place a square of glass over 
the box or pots, and never let the surface of the 
soil get quite dry. 

The seeds are generally some weeks In ger¬ 
minating ; but be patient, and when they have 
two kaves each, pot off singly in small 3-in. pots 
in the same soil, and place in a gentle heat, if 
possible, or if not in a close frame till rooted 
out. The main thing, at least for young plants, 
iB to keep them gently growing in a moist, 
warm, and genial atmosphere near the glass; 
and never dry off the corms or bulbs, or disturb 
them more than you can help. When 
small the bulbs or corms should be just covered' 
with soil, but as they get a fair size let the 
crowns appear above the surface. Shift on into 
1 trger pots when required, but do not perform 
this operation more often than is required, as 
these, like all bulbous plants, do not like being 
disturbed at the root. A 5-in. pot is quite large 
enough to grow a good sized plant in. To flower 
in early spring they need a temperature of 45° 
or 50°, and for winter flowering only vigorous 
plants should be used, and the heat of a forcing- 
house or stove is necessary ; but if kept in a 
cool greenhouse, they will flower about May. 

The plants must be very carefully watered at 
all times, and all extremes of temperature 
avoided. In summer the plants should be plunged 
in Cocoa-nut fibre or Hops in a frame, with 
plenty of sun and air given to ripen the bulbs 
well, and induce a free flowering habit. Repot 
about August, or whenever the plants show 
signs of fresh growth after the rest of summer. 
Remember in all operations that these are 
natives of Persia and Palestine, where they 
generally grow in rich sandy loam on rocky hill¬ 
sides, where the sun is very powerful in sum¬ 
mer, and that at their period of growth and 
flowering, in the spring time when the sun 
breaks through after the rainy season, both the 
ground and the heated air are saturated with 
moisture like a hot-house for a time, and this is 
succeeded by the dry and fierce heat of the 
Eastern summer. 

Oytisus. —These are fine plants for a large 
house, but they are not suitable for small ones, 
as they are very free in growth ; a good plant 
w’ill be 6 ft. or 8 ft. or even more in height. 
They are very frt*3 flowering. Soil, three 
parts of sandy loam, one of leaf-soil or 
very old decayed manure, with a little Band, and 
good drainage. Prune freely after flowering, 
and when commencing to grow again repot into 
the same or larger sized pots, and encourage 
growth by frequent watering and By ringing, 


and a somewhat warm and humid atmosphere. 
When a good growth is made, expose freely to 
sun and air. Water moderately, and keep cool 
through the winter. 

Deiltzias. —These are extremely pretty, 
and not known or grown nearly as much as they 
should be. For cultural directions, see p. 47, 
March 26, Vol. III. In the greenhouse, afford a 
light and airy position near the glass. 

Drac&nas. —These are very handsome 
foliaged plants. In a warm greenhouse or stove, 
almost any kind will grow and do well. As a 
rule, the green-leaved kinds are the hardiest, 
and do best under cool treatment, and 
the red and variegated-leaved ones are more 
suitable for a warm house. Keep near the 
glass, light, and air. Encourage a free growth 
during Bpring and summer by copious waterings 
and syringings, and in winter keep drier, yet 
always moist. Repot, giving a healthy plant a 
good shift in spring. Pieces of the root or stem 
cut into short lengths with a joint will root 
readily and form plants in a sandy soil in strong 
heat. The large leaves of these plants can be 
easily kept clean by sponging, which is a great 
advantage. When the growth is made, they are 
very useful for indoor decoration, as they will 
stand a dry air well. 

Epacrises —It may seem strange that 
these will do so well in a town, where Heaths, 
to which they are very similar, always fail, but 
it is a fact, nevertheless. But Epacrises are 
very skittish things, too, and need care and 
judicious management to make them do w^ll. 

They are so extremely uBeful, however, from 
the flowers being produced in the depth of 
winter, and lasting a long time, and also from 
these being very enduring when cut, which 
makes them invaluable for Douquets, &c., that 
we strongly recommend them. Purchase one or 
more good plants in 5-in. pots in the autumn. 
Place them on a light airy shelf near the glass 
in a greenhouse with a temperature of 45° or 
50°, or even 5° less ; water only when required, 
yet keep the soil always moist, and if the ball 
gets so dry that the water runs away at the 
sides and does not wet it, soak the pot for half- 
an-hour in a pail of tepid water. They will 
come into bloom, even m the heart of London, 
in November or December, and the flowers will 
last two or three months. If any luxuriant 
shoot, with little or no bloom upon it, develops 
and grows rapidly, pinch its point out. 

After flowering, keep dry and harden a little. 
In March cut back all the strong shoots to 2 in. 
or 3 in. of their base, but leave the weaker 
ones alone, and keep warm and close in a pit or 
moist house till the young shoots break. When 
these are 1 in. long repot, if needed, into pots 
li in. or 2 in. larger, using fine sandy peat, with 
a little loam for old plants, plenty of sand 
and charcoal; u*e good drainage, pot firmly, and 
keep the collar of the plant high ; in fact, pro¬ 
ceed as described for Azaleas. Water very 
carefully after potting, and keep close for a 
time. When growing give them more water 
and air, and during growth keep close to a light 
airy house or pit, syringing overhead frequently, 
but never shading except from scorching sun. 
When the growth is made, and any luxuriant 
shoot should be stopped at any time, expose to 
as much air and sun as possible, and do not 
water so freely. In winter remove to the green¬ 
house as before. B. C. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


6185. —Heating 1 Greenhouses.— In all 
hot-water heating apparatus it is necessary 
for the flow pipe to rise from the boiler and the 
return pipe to fall to it, so that you will see at 
once that it is impossible for your pipes to run 
on the floor or anywhere below the level of 
your boiler. I presume you are going to fix 
a saddle boiler at the back of your grate ; if so, 
you will get a good heating apparatus at once, 
which will cost you nothing for fire, seeing that 
you have got the fire already. Be careful to 
get someone who understands it to fix your 
boiler and piping. The flue should go under 
the boiler and up the back ; the shape of the 
boiler itself forms the flue underneath. The 
return pipe should have a little more fall to the 
boiler than the flow, and the fall must be per¬ 
fectly even throughout. In the apparatus I 
described some time ago, I have no boiler 


fixed at the back of the grate, but I have 
utilised the one attached to the grate ; the flow 
^>ipe enters the boiler about 3 in. from the top, 
and the return enters at the bottom. Where 
they enter the boiler they are about 4 in. apart, 
and where the pipe bends to come back about 
3 in. ; the top pipe has 3 in. fall and the bottom 
one 5 in. There is a little pipe at the highest 
point to let out the air, and it is necessary to 
keep the boiler quite full to make it work, as 
the highest end of the pipe is level with the top 
of the boiler. A saddle boiler with automatic 
supply cistern will be much better, but more, 
expensive; mine, with constant attention, 
answers the purpose.—T. W. Y. 

5098. —Propagating Banksian Roses. 
—This may be increased either by budding on 
the common Brier, or cuttings may be taken off 
early in the autumn. It may also be increased 
by means of layering, and where good shoots 
near the base are obtainable this is the easiest 
and most certain method. As soon as the wood 
is well matured iu the autumn, lay some of the 
strongest shoots in the soil, cutting half 
through at a joint and pegging it firmly down. 
By the following summer roots will be formed. 
To succeed with cuttings they should be taken 
off about the middle of September, cutting them 
to three joints, and inserting them firmly up to 
the topmost eye in free soil in a position where 
the sun comes but little in the spring. They 
will be all the better for a little protection dur¬ 
ing hard weather.—J. C. B. 

5069.— Sinking a Well. —After having read 
the answers on well-sinking, I feel constrained to 
say a little on the matter, being in the building 
trade and seeing many wells sunk, and occasion¬ 
ally help to sink them, but I have never seen 
them lined 9 iu. thick, nor have I ever seen 
one 6 ft or 8 ft in diameter, except to supply big 
works, engine boilers, &c. I have Been several 
4 ft. in diameter sunk 30 ft. deep, and I have seen 
many 3 ft. in diameter sunk 8 ft. tol2fl deep, and 
t ey have all been steened with well bricks 4£ 
in. wide, the width of the brick forming the 
thickness of the wall, and in no case has it been 
necessary to employ a bricklayer to do the 
steening. Any good labourer who is not afraid 
of getting wet may sink a well and do the 
steening himself, of course having some on e at 
the top to draw up the earth and let down the 
bricks. Tools required^will be a short-handled 
pick and shovel not more than 2 ft. long. I 
will now proceed to give the modus operand i 
as practised in this part of the country. First 
get a kerb 5 in. wide made of two thicknesses 
of l£-in. Elm plank nailed together. If the 
well will not be over 12 ft. deep, 3 It. 6 in. 
will be a good diameter for the kerb. Lay 
the kerb on the ground and mark its size out¬ 
side ; now take the kerb away and sink as long 
as the sides are safe without steening; then 
lay the kerb in the bottom and steen as high 
as necessary ; then continue sinking as long as 
the water will let you, picking the earth 
from under the kerb, thus allowing it to follow 
you, always adding more bricks at the top, 
when necessary, to make the sides safe; but 
do not spend any more time than you can help 
either in steening or anything else after you get 
to water, until you have finished, because 
while you are steening, the water will be rising 
and you will not get as deep as you might do. 
Be careful to let the kerb down level, not 
first one side and then the other. If the 
well is likely to be very deep or to go through 
rock, I would not advise an amateur to at¬ 
tempt it. Most of the wells here average 10 ft. 
deep, and w’e get them sunk for 10s.— One in 
the Trade, Long Eaton. 

5184.—Strong Grass on Lawns.— I 
would advise “ Verdant Green ” to discontinue 
watering his lawn with manure water, as I think 
it will never have the desired effect of changing 
ooarse Grass into fine, and if he wants a nice 
lawn full of Clover and fine Grasses, let him 
scatter a little bone dust on it and roll it well 
with the ioiler, as I believe the more frequently 
the Grass is rolled the finer it gets ; and as to 
filling in the bare places, he must do that by 
sowing Grass seeds.—W. B. 

5196.— Heating a Fern Case.— See p. 
618, Vol. II., of Gardening. A couple of turns 
of small tubing (copper or tin) 1-in. or l-^in. 
bore, heated by a small boiler and paraffin lamp 
(outside the case), wonld be about the best 
arrangement. For a shallow case, such as tlv 
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one described, a perforated zinc or galvanised 
iron bottom, with a close chamber below, con* 
taming a shallow pan of water, into the bottom 
of which a paraffin lamp is arranged to play,' 
may be employed. Put in. of Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse on the perforated bottom, and a 
moist heat will rise into the case. A lamp 
hanging up in the case would not agree with 
the exotica at all, as all the fumes would be 
bottled up even if the lamp would burn.— 
B. C. R. 

5185.— Heating Greenhouse with Hot 
Water. —The flow-pipe must be above the 
level of the boiler by at least 1 ft. The return 
may be below, but the heated water must rise 
into the pipes, or there will be no circulation. 
The pipes may be run once, twice, or more 
round the house, so that the exit and inlet of 
the water to the boiler are arranged as above.— 
B. C. R. 

5155.— Slugs and wire worms. -The best remedy 
in both of the cases named is to t>ap and destroy them. 
In the case of Blags, put down little heaps of brewers’ 
grains and gather up the slugs at night, and trap the 
wireworms with slices of Carrots or Potatoes buried in 
the ground, to be lifted daily and the insects killed. 
Perseverance will have its reward.—E. H. 

6103.— Plantains on Lawns.— The only way of 
destroying Plantains on a lawn now is to dig them up 
with a sharp Instrument, such as a large strong knife, 
and drop a spoonful of salt or a few drops of something 
of a strong corrosive nature, such as sulphuric acid, in 
the hole.—E. H. 

6091.—Piping for Greenhouse.—Two rows of 
4-in. pipe all ronnd the house will maintain it at the 
temperature named without any severe pressure of the 
apparatus.—E. H. 

5207.—Cuckoo Spittle.—Brush the Insects off Into 
a pan of water, or if the sprays will bear bending down 
wash them off. The insect is soon drowned.—M. H. P. 

5255.— Soluble Fir-tree Oil-—Pull directions for 
its use are on each bottle of the oil.— F. C. 


5256.—Budding Roses.—I wish to bud with Roses 
some strong-growing Briers which have already shot 
some 2 ft. or 3 ft.; should they be cut back either before 
or after budding?-S. R. I). [Cut them back a few days 
before you bud them, or at the time of budding. Leave 
them about half their present length. In spring they 
must be cut close back to the buds.] 

257.— Raising Primulas.— .4. K —Sow some seed 
ow. Get a pail or p< t. well dr*ln them, and place a 
ayer of rotten manure over the drainage. Then fill to 
within 1 in. of the rim with light soil and leaf-mould, 
and enough silver sand to keep the soil porous. Press 
down firmly, well water, and sow the seed ; cover with 
fine soil, and place the pan or pot in a 6hady window or 
rame, with a sheet of glass over it. When the plants 
appear remove the glass, and give more sun and air. 
You may repot your old plants and plunge them In a 
Bunny place out-of-doors. Keep them well watered, and 
house them in September 
5258 —Turnip-tops in Spring.—/. Moseley. -Sow 
some good hardy kina in August. 

5259. —Late Planting Potatoes.-/. Moseley.— 
Any good early, or second early, kind may be planted 
now. They will be fit for use In October. 

5260. — Insects on Cactus. — I have a fine and 
valuable hybrid Cactus, all the Joints of which are 
infested by some insect like American blight enclosed in 
a substance like cotton wool. What can I do for the 
Cactus?—J unia. [It is mealy bug. Lay the plant on 
its side and well syringe off all you can; then wash it 
with strong soapsuds and |tobacco water. Afterwards 
look daily for the insects, and kill every one that makes 
its appearance.] 

6261. —Cabbage Plants Flagging.—I have some 
Cabbage plants which have been planted 10 weeks. They 
gi-ew very well the first 8 wteks. but the least bit of sun 
now makes them nearly all wither. How is this?— 
Walter. [They are probably club rooted. Try water¬ 
ing them well with strong soot water. Apply it close 
to the stems.] 

6262. —Management of Frames.— IF. Dooley.— 
This is rather a wide question. Much depends upon 
what plants you grow in your frames. If you consult 
the two vols. of Gardening already published you will 
get more information on the culture of plants and 
general management of frames than you will be able to 
get in any books published on gardening. 

*203.—Euonymus laponlca cuttings may be put 
in sandy loam from now till November. 

5264 .—Climbers Losing tbeir Leaves.—I wish 
to know why my stove creepers and other plants so often 
lose their foliage, which seems to become yellow and 
brittle, and leaves the stems of the creepers bar® and 
inclined, only to thrive and grow at the bads.—A. D. 
[We cannot say without kuowing under what circum¬ 
stances they are grown. If they get properly watered, 
have sufficient light, heat, and air. are In suitable soil 
and clear of insects, they cannot fail.] 

* 5265.— Destroying Chickweed.— How can I get 
id of a quantity of Chickweed? It was sown by mis¬ 
take in the front of my house, and was apparently all 
pulled np last year, but has grown as thick as Grass this 
vear. I put flower seeds in, but none have appeared.— 
T. Wiiatson. [Well hoe the around twice a week, or 
oftener, during hot, dry weather, and you will soon get 
rid of it.] 

6206.—Moles in Gardens.— I have lately been 
troubled with moles burrowing under the flower beds. 
How can I get rid of them ? I have 6 or 6 traps set, but 
to no purpose.—B. Willats. [It Is difficult to trap 


moles at this time of year, as they work so deep in the 
ground after worms. Get a piece of rag. and tie to the 
e-’d of a stick ; set it on fire, and push it down their 
runs. This 1 b termed stinking them away, and is some¬ 
times successful.] 

6267 -A Green Rose.-/. E. if. -The green 
flowered Rose is not often found in gardens, but it is 
novelty, generally speaking, and hardly worth 
growing. 

5268.—Potting Balsams.—Life.—Always let the 
plants down aa tow as good drainage will allow them 
when shifting into larger pots. If you can get the bases 
of the bottom branches under the soil, all tbe better. 

_.—Brown Fcale on Peacb Trees.—The 

old wood of my Peach trees is thick with brown scale. 
What can I do to destroy it without injury to the trees ? 
— W. W. [Dissolve six ounces of Gishurst Compound in 
a gallon of Bolt water, add one quart of Tobacco liquor 
and sufficient clAy to make it as thick as paint; apply 
it with a soft brush when the leaves have fallen.] 

5270. —Fly on Roses —Miss You have 

used the paraffin too strong. It is difficult to mix It 
with water, aud unless it be kept well stirred all the 
time it is being used, it is likely to result in injury to 
the leaves. It should always be well syringed off with 
clean water half an hour after it has been applied. The 
safest remedy for green fly is soft soap and Tobacco 
water. 

5271. - Boot Water for Plants.-Can soot water 
be too strong for plants if used when clear? and will it 
injure the foliage of such plants as Petunias, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Ac.—S. R. D? [If it is perfectly clear it will 
not be too strong, and It will not injure the foliage. It 

1 s, however, best to water afterwards with clean water, 
to wash off the sediment. It should not be applied 
oftener than twice a week. 

5272. —Insects in Manure Water .—Leopold S. 

Put some quicklime in the manure water before 

using it. InsectB are almost sure to be present in 
manure water that has stood any time. 

5273 . -Fly on Cherry Trees.-tf. A. Wise.- Boil 

2 or.'of Quassia chips in a gallon of water for ten minutes, 
then straiu and ado four oz. of soft soap. When cool 
apply with a syringe. Half-an-hour afterwards well 
syringe with clear water. Repeat the operation two or 
three times in the couise of a week till the trees are 
clean. 

5274 . — Planting Celery.—I have been used to plant 
Celery in trenches, say about 3 in. deep, that i* from 
the surface of the ground to the top of the soil in the 
trench, but this year I have seen some planted in the 
following manner, viz , the trench has been made in the 
usual way, but after putting the manure in, the trench 
has been filled up level with the ground and the plants 
planted on the top. I shall be glad of your opinion as 
to the best method. By so doing you will oblige.— 
An AMATEUR. I For early Celery the trench system is 
the best, bnt for late crops the method you have de¬ 
scribed is preferable, especially in badly drained foils.] 

6275 -Tobacco.--I>a 6 —The seed can be had in packets 
at a very cheap rate from any seed shop. It should be 
Bown in February or March in a hotbed, and the plants 
should be pricked off and planted in June in rich soil. 


lea pinnata.-/. O. L.—Looks like a Gnapbalium, but 

it is impossible to be oertain from the material sent.—- 
O. R.—l, Arum Lily (Richardia eethiopica); 2, cannot 

recognise from your Bketch.- M. H. P.—Linum 

flavum.-/. P.—Melilotus officinal!*.- E. M .— Spirasa 

ariaifolift.- D. /. P. -Double Chamomile.- Rev. 

L. A. P.—Polygonum Bistorts.- A. H. M.— Spiraea 

Fillpendula fl.-pl- Musk —l.Epiphyllum trnneatum ; 

2, shrivelled up too much; 3, Sedum Sieboldi. 


5276 .--Aphides on Pelargoniums. - A nxious A ma- 
i eur _We presume you refer to the show or fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums If they are in flower remove the aphides with 
a brush, and when they are out of flower well wash 
them with a syringe, and place them outside. If they 
are not yet in bloom fumigate them for two or three suc¬ 
cessive evenings, and then sponge them with soap and 
water, afterwards giving them a good syringing. 

6277.— Mowing Machines —E. W. C.—Any of Ihe 
large makers will supply you with a good machine. We 
cannot recommend any particular machines. 

5278 —Conservatory in North-east Aspect— 
Ferns Palms. Camellias, Ac., would grow well in such a 
house and plants, if taken there when in flower, would 
last some time, but you could not successfully grow 
flowering plants in it. 

5279.— Lily Grower .—Please note that questions are 
not answered unless the name and address of the writer 
is sent. If you will send your address we can give you 
the information you ask. 

Insects in Hollies. -S. K.-The insect gets 
in the leaf of the Holly in the same way as the Celery-fly 
getB into the Celery leaves. The best remedy is rubbing 
the leaves between the finger and thumb. Syringing 
overhead with soot-water is also said to be effectnaL 

5281 .— Anemone appenina. — Novice. — At any 
hardy plant nursery; plant In autumn. 

6282 — Moving Evergreens. - Subscriber .— Sep¬ 
tember is the best month to perform this operation 

5283. — Peach. -Messrs. Veitch A Sons, King's Road, 
Chelsea. 

5284 -Globules on Vine Leaves.—Rose.—They 
will do no harm. 

52S5 —Felix.— The advertiser referred to is trus£ 
worthy. Without enquiring into the matter further » 
appears to us that the fault lies on jour own side 
through not stamping the letter before you posted it. 

Names of Plant».-S£**.-i. Cratasgus Cristi-galli 

o 9 end matured frond; 8, Fuchsia pro cum bens.- 

llortus.—l, Geranium pratense album: 2, G. sangui- 
neuin ; 3, Centranthus ruber; 4, Aquilegia vulgaris var. 

_ Querist.— Hawthorn, Crataegus tanacetifolia, Atby- 

rium Fiiix-fcemina var- Learner .—Diclytra eximla, 

Fhiladclphus coronarius, Centaurca montaua var. 

Geranium ibericum.- Pat .—Muscari monstrosum.— 

N B —Campanula glomerata speciosa.-/. H. E. 

Apparently Vaccinlum Myrtillus- J. U.- 3, Sedum 

r*-ttexum ; 4, S. album.- Junta —Nepeta Mussini.Gera¬ 
nium sanguineum var.- A. Y. -Viburnum Opulus, 

typical variety.- S. G. G .—Thalictrum aqullcgifolium. 
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QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents. —A U eommunica- 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the PUBLISHER. In every caw the name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written dearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece qf paper and on one side qf the paper only. 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not And 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS — Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We de not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers , such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore , readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting the*r questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

_ Vines Mildewed.—I have a Vinery in ihe 

middle of my garden, which stands from east to west, 
and only the door at the east end Is opened, and it 
has the sun upon it from suurise to sunset; it is venti¬ 
lated by top and side sashes. The Vines were planted 
five years ago, and every year they become worse. Last 
year the leavefc ana berries were covered with mildew ; 
we dusted them with sulphur without effect; they were 
all spoiled. The house is heated with pipes and boilrr. 
This year I dressed the borders heavily and kept them 
fed with liquid manure. 1 have had iron rods made to 
keep the Vines from tbe glass, and well drained the 
borders, but I now find they are likely to be nearly as 
bad as last year. I may add that the east end is always 
the worst. Can anyone tell me the cause of this failure? 
—Vine. 

5287.— Weeds on Lawns.— A large piece of ground 
In the centre of my garden has been levelled for a lawn, 
and fine lawn seeds were sown on it, as I thought that 
the surest way to have a weedless lawn. In this I have 
been disappointed. The lawn has grown nothing but 
Groundsel, and so thick that all the lawn seeds have been 
choked. A boy has been busy for a week, pick nz up 
each root of Groundsel one by one. When he has flnisLed 
he will evidently have to begin again. Is there not 
a speedier way of exterminating these weeds without 
doing Injury either to plants or Grass? — ANXiuUS 
AMATEUR. 

___j.-Treatment of Young FernB. T Following 
the instructions given under " Glasshouses “ in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated ,Feb. 6 , Voi. II . I pat Into pots the 
spores of seven varieties of Ferns, which have all come 
up, first with a green filmy and, since I removed the 
hand glass, with a more leafy appearance. I shall be 
glad for information as to their requirements for further 
development, such as pricking off, potting, Ac., and the 
soil to be used. From their present appearance I should 
think the pricking off is a very delicate process.—H. W. 

5289 . — Tree Mignonette for Winter.—I have 
several young plants of Hybrid Spiral and the Giant 
White Mignonette sown in March and April, and should 
like to know what causes the lower leaves to turn yellow 
and red and gradually spread to the upper leaves. I 
have repotted the plants, and they are kept in the shade 
at the back of a small conservatory. Is it for want of 
more air? and, if so. would they do in an open frame 
out of doors, to be closed at night? The plants are for 
winter blooming.—MAY. 

5290. — Roses near Town.—I have a small garden 
at the back of my house in the suburbs of London. 
This season I have had some nice blooms of Glory of 
Waltham Rose and a Maiden’s Blush, but the foliage 
does not look first rate, and I cannot get a Cabbage 
Rose to bloom. Should I be likely to succeed better 
with pot Roses in a pit or greenhouse ? My garden 
fronts the south.—T. H. 

5291 — Sensitive Plant.—Will some one inf mm me 
as to the proper treatment of the Sensitive Plant 
(Mimosa pudica) ? I got some seeds about two months 
ago. Hitherto they have done and are doing remark¬ 
ably well. I believe every Beed has grown. At present 
they are in an old biscuit canUter, but have become 
overcrowded, aud require transplanting—into pots, I 
suppose. What sized pots and what kind ofjBoil will suit 
them ? Do they like sun ? or is their treatment like that 
of a Fern?— Anxious Amateur. 

6292.— Overgrown Fruit Trees.—I have a piece 
of ground which was planted about eight years ago 
with Plum and Pear trees in rows, leaving space between 
for two or three rows of Strawberries. The trees have 
grown large and bear less fruit every year. How can I 
rectify this evil? I should like to train them as 
espaliers. Also will it answer to make new Strawberry 
beds between the fruit treeB? as it will be necessary to 
disturb tbe Strawberries if the fruit trees are lifted ; or 
is there any other crop that would be preferable, such 
as Asparagus or Carrots?—Q uince. 

6291.—Sinking a Well.—Will’Harry K» Ight kindly 
inform me whether it would be possible to drive in the 
ll-in. iron tubing, made in say 3 ft. lengths, with an 
or dinar y beetle or heavy wooden mallet, screw iug on 


ZZ-T Buckley .—Aspidium Filix-mas. Thp dots at the_ _ _ . 

back of the fronds are what are called spores or seeds. p i eC e by piece until water is reached? If he would 
_ M G R. />.—Cytisus purpureus.- M. C.—Staphy- I write such a short descriptive article as to the modm 
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ta “• poultry. 

6291.--African Lily(Agapanthus).—What treatment Stimulants for such flowers as Roses, Picks, Panties, - 

2p,r*j%tet^&rsLsssssr M Ue,u ' 0nloM ’ c,uU - ^S25£f$?7Z&\r?£*!rf hwn 

f «5V“ treatment anawer tor Vllou pnrpure.,- f u -M^onette Dyin*.-M, M.ooonoU. U ,U Sol gJ^Srfi 

6292 -Honeysuckle not Flowering. -I have a ewiy tWayearaSd i a very"j^undant^^peciany^n't^ average one 6 that is ^'vDouttr' 13 )! 0886 i8 P about an 
Honeysuckle plant that has not flowered this year, round beds, which it almost fills, and now root after root k *r- 18 ‘ ® y po , ry bav e no Grass nm, 

although I have taken a great deal of trouble in training fla ? 8 and fades when in full blossom. I have pulled up p eiD 8 conhned in a wirework enclosure, divided into 
and pruning it. What is the cause?—CoiCR de Lion. and carefully examined many, and find no trace of any fcwoyardsforbroodsand old birds, with a lean-to shed 
5293.—Liquid Manure for Leeks.-Wl..t U the ln “ ct - Wh,t c,n be the matter Sn 8 ””,”? T et weatll f • Thecoat of fowlhourol 

best liquid manure for Leeks? and how should it be “l* —Applying Soot and Lime to a Garden to* 0 into account, trusting in time to clear 

applied to bring them forward for exhibition the last — When 18 best time to put soot and lime on a 0,1 “is expense; but would say that, starting with 
week of October? I have them iu ground trenched 2* ft. 9,? w l r b0 rder, and what quantity rf each is requiied ? four fowls some twelve months ago bv Marob 

^““•“•‘P* ,Wk8f « «“ - 1 - IKlSrZl? thirteen, ^11 told. ^In 

s.r m 7^„ <U S 8aG ^ nh ?'^ -n“,,K“^“" comTng^jutf I determined tf^poesibfe ^to be'more 

f e3pect og tbi ‘ 1 *hallbe thankful, grow wild, and everything appears to get destroyed by 8ac cessful in future, and so far succeeded that out 

sat. 

ssSaHySvSsSiSSs “SWsptireXfcrsrss 

k-spt (after being got out of the ground) to look fresh and fit greenho^^ ^d* every’‘attention bpafd*to them* * ° Ut Ht i le tfcr J w * and covered with a 

for exhibition purposes? I think some of mine will be J r E ’ * attentlon 18 paid to them *~ box havmg a sliding door, the hen being daily taken 

ready In a few days, or possibly weeks, before they will be ' ‘ off for her food. All the 34 are doing well the 

required, and if left in the ground after they are ripe Tenant a Right to Greenhouse.—I have youngest brooi being some fiva w«oba Joa fin. 0 

they will of course not improve ; and I have heard there f 8ma11 S' 00 ? 110 ? 80 «tand,ng on a lawn ; the bottom of it oftha fnnr b2n. ™ week f , o1 ^ Thr , ee 

tLm ^ 

in^^etprUig'mSie^m^aigmiof'lith* foT roa^y P welta wStartn? 1 ** U £\ d B1 ° on,ln » h ”« » P roBt ’ 

Now* the‘stalk ^ mopth^pe^ 0 

leaves. The crowji seems withering, for the two or L™ n< £ ed the greeu l ous ® J U8t in time to . - 


psSSSS SK&SS 

been kept moist, though I have neveMet thepot itand 8ha11 be glad of any hlut * on the -Brenda. Varieties of Ducks.— In answer to “ Yana’s ” 

in water.— A Novice. 5318.— Pig Tree not Fruiting.— For several years query, respecting the different kinds of ducks and 

-■ssissiisasssafesaaK saufsKtifSte 

K 5 ,riV 5 j;£lK.'a!= «i- risi»=s?"!^ 


iper, and montns, is. per doz. I preserve my eggs by placing 
o save it them m salt broad end upwards, and after six 

t plenty months K»VA fnnnH fham naofon.l. £_L T T, T., 


infill ™ perfectly healthy, but though frnit occasionally shows much s mm T wi 

1 8 hu J* ^ 8 ° me - itself, Itnever ripens, but drops off while quite small aud “ni S r * J T 

with directions when to^nhTnt* win L.k e i? ’ green - 18 ther ® “? remedy? -Brenda. of tbe duc , k «■ ** suouiu appear in the show 

received by A Novice. ’ U y 5319.— Ferns Losing their Fronde. -r*an anyone E®“* ^J ld ^ 0ave t^ e other kinds to a future time, 

r-m . P»iQT,f a r™ t t. suggest what is the cause of Fern fronds dropping off t n 0 f'ekm was first imported into England by a 

a large 5 ed T I hav ^ '^ efore being properly formed? They are in a parlour JJr. Keele in the year 1873, and was exhibited in 

i* a about 9 p'V ta . diameter, and Fernery, and consist chiefly of Adlautums. I take the 1874. It is totally different from all nth*™ 

wish to plant it with hardy perennial plants that will top off case an hour each day, and never entirelydo'c shape and carriage nfElS • ° the r? in , the 
make a good .ho f a great part of the year and not lonk it; they do not get any sunshine. I have fried keening ♦bi^ g f which is a peculiar boat 

" n 5 ,dy - 1 Bbo 1 uld H ke K i 5 ? l . auted 1,1 a P attera - Plants the case closed, but this produces green mould, i do cur 10U8 re0era blance is aided by a full 

not to exceed 1 ft. In height. not think the-e is anything wrong with the drainage 8T° wt b °f feathers under the tail, and a singular 

5299.— Renewing Flower Stands.—I have a and 1 water very aparingly.-Lu rim r. ’ t0r P ed ’ u P carnage of the tail both in duck and 

flo wer stand (water tight) filled with plantain light, rich 5320.—Pruning Roses.—Will some one give me dra ^ 0 .j. the . l0 S 8 set far apart, which gives the bird 


c.u T, , / " ,JJ > however, give a full description 

of the I trkin duck as it should appear in the show 
pen, and leave the other kinds to a future time. 
The Pekin was first imported into England by a 
in the vear 1H73 and 


« n i i S^ lB a 0 i Ul ?tH ke i, i ?ft anted ilia patter “- fbmts the case closed, but this produces green rnoubl. Ido f a " 0 ” 8 aided by a fall 

net to exceed 1 ft. in height. not think the-e is anything wrong with the drainage 8 T° w tii of feathers under the tail, and a singular 

5299.— Renewing Flower Stands.—I have a and 1 water very »P»ringly.-LuRiMr. ’ t , ar ? ed ’ u P c f rna ? e of the tail both in duck and 

flo wer stand (water tight) filled with plantain light, rich 5320.— Pruning Roses.— Will some one give me d v 0 ,i the . \ eg8 8et far B P 8 r t. which gives the bird 
soil. W hen this is exhausted, what will be the best some directions as to the time when different sorts of ? n half a P n gbt carnage; the neck long, the head 
?»f£»;o« enew ug ifc wlthoufc disturbing the plants?- out door Roses requirepnining? I find that the reason large in proportion, the legs and beak a reddish 
gLEJUST * 011018 not for another Mine consist of such Roses, orange colour; the plumage white with anecnlir 

S300— Making a Frame. —Would some experienced Honner "ofoire canary yellow tinge running through it. It is im 

A few hints ou coiutruotion of ssme woul^be grestiy EL r ""‘"f ’ P 0 .? 11 Perpetual, require cutting at the umt J! 'fj‘ r lb i to '? i b '' ?* r pair ’ Tbe *“>> 

eitetmed.—A Working Mam. S y 808800 * and all summer Roses at another?- Rose. is exce^ingly delicate and free from grossness. It 

530 i_ Retarding Show Pftlar«minmB t w i>h w 5321 ‘~Mealy Bug in Greenhouse.— Our green- 18 a ver y °ardy and fast growing kind, and lays an 

my regal l*e 1 anlmii^m ?so^xhi^ hXSS-nfo™? W jf*™ lybU £ ZV c i 3™*™* ? feg ? 8 - and h “ the peculiarity 


my regal F^^miiums to flc^eMiiSi^ember toexhihit 18 Rested with mealy bug, which ►polls the enormous quantity of eggs, and has the peculiarity 

T f ^ ^how'can wi L ?JiS. ^ W ° gCt rid °' it? - JoHN of ^ 8eldom wanting to sit.-J ohn CrewS 7 

tS * 11 l ny reader8ay me of tbe^Pw^of^km^’proiaga a t?ng bed ^nly J 0n pickcd hen should bo placed in a fresh penor 
b iKi n l ? ^ y t lro 7 °P wba ‘ hothouse ? The house is a ka^-to supplied wi.hVS? b0 me mth the cock for about ten days, adding 
bSE? to wither 1 ?t y tb^ , n 7 h « h :i^ ^ ad *K 0f 1 0penlng * hot-water pipes, and I thought of making a little plate every four or five days one of her late companion? 

at the end,MalBO do the leave8 -* 1 - uid w* 

5303 -Carnations Failing-My Carnations get 5323. -Crickets in Frames -Can any reader in- tr^wia ♦», i ‘ AJ! ' rwoRTH * 

eaton or go cankered at the base, the old stems being form me the best means of getting rid of crickets which *°WI 3 Rlatlng their Eggs. —For the last dav 
quite hollow, and the plant suddenly collapses. What infestour hot frames and greenhouses very much to the or two I noticed I have not had as minviWMi. 
ia the cause and cure ?-J. W. A. detriment of the young plants ? -F. C. A. usual, so I began to wonder what the cause wm 

5304 — How to Manage Cucumbers.— I have 5324.—^ Culture of Hedychiums.— Can any reader but on going to the house this morning. I notice th« 
t*tn It recommended In Gardbnipo not to allow all the give me instructloi s as to the culture of these plants? shell of eggs broken up and the fowl* 

1 g „ ing l0 Nor 

f teT they ^„.. C T^^ ny ,n , f . orn i ™ 0f . a 8 ^ book on the shall be thankful for any info™lti^^“;.-J 


bloom? A few hints will greatly oblige — C. B. botany of that country?-R oseherry. 

53ir> —Maggots in Onions.— Will some one of 5326. -Making Charcoal.- How can I make mv 
(xpeinnee iniorm me the beet way to protect Onions own charcoal, as ^1 consume a great quantity ?-Amateur 
from the maggot 1 I have a piece of ground, which was 5397 — Lawfl-flowsrfld Palaiwminma VVK .. 
a mea<iow until this year, and I have made two sowings „ri ^ h F 


tbr a ^G.u a Momn, r xa° J ' i ” forn “ tion rCT P«^* 

•»“■««>« me th„ 


a meadow until this year, and I have made two sowings are the nSnef of tb 
of Oui 11 see 1 on it. The plants came up all right and Pelargoniums’ O T 
then died away ayafn. As the time will soon come for * ™ !.”S* ' 


5327.— Large-flowered Pelargoniums.— What best dietary for dncklings, from the ti: me they leave 
•e the names of the three best dark i*ro».flnw*r».i their mother till thev ar« #«ftonaA _ a 


autumn sowing I wish to start right.— The Maogot. 


5:306 —Melons Rotting oft.— What is the cause of lion r 
my Melons rotting off ? They get nicely formed of the M. P. 


are the names of the three best dark, large-flowered ^, eir m0 ther till they are fattened for next 
Pelargoniums ?—G. T. Christmas p— Quince. 

6 ~Whafis the*™ 1 I}?^ oriu me . lf theri 0 i? 8 any?h^g^%h be^t^SrTow?!P^hSm ove^^ th° f rooatB 1 are tb0 

.—What is the auise of lion roots ia a croquetlawn without killing the Grass ?- 1 tor "r*/. 1 have over 30 and they are all more 


size of a Walnut, then rot away I was pretty successful 

l . 1, S y S r i BWT 01 goai e * yoaT *° l, ‘« «'*M »< get miUlewe l 

what is the bei 

6397. -Cropping Shady Ground.-What can be 5330 -Cam 
grown on a piece of grouud about 14 fu by 20 ft which t treat a can 
lias a hedge on three sides -in one hedge a good sized bowels?_T O 

Kim tree which overshadows plot, but does not prevent cool nJ i 

in summer slanting rays of morning and evening sun ® 7,?? 
reaching it ?— Perplexed Amateur. my Fuchsia bl< 

moved, and so: 

5308.-Propagating Magnolias.—WU1 Magnolias 

strike freely from cuttings and what treatment do they 
require?—E. L. 


5329 - Mildew on Rosea-Why do Rose trees 
get mildewe l ‘/-the plants a*e perfectly healtby-aud 
what is the best preventive ?—J. B. 

5.330 -Canary with Inflammation. -How should 


5331.— Fuchsia Blooms Falling off.- Why d<> 


or less crooked breasted.—I J. L. 


PIGEONS. 

Tame Pigeons.-On reading J. E Yaux’a 
account on taming pigeons, may I just intrude a 


reaching it ?— Perplexed Amateur. my Fuchsia blooms fall off whenever the plant is slightly little to give a small account of mine. Mv Dureon* 

5308. —Propagating Magnolias.-WUl Magnolias m ° VCd ’ ^ 8 ° meUmM Whe ° DOt *”***' R ' T “ ot h br00d « 88 ™ . checkers, 

strike freely from cuttings and what treatment do they - nines, pieas, tumblers, and fan tails, but, of course, 

require ?-E. L. ---— it matters not the breed, but the tameness of the 

6309. —Pmonies Deteriorating.- a number of London and International Horti- n lf ^i 00 a ^y- They d° 

Pwmies which flowered well four years ago have cultural Directory —We should be irreatlv oot h ®v 0 their liberty altogether, but only for an 
gradually deteriorated, and this year have not shown ht nnlZm!; ..A Ji? bour or two ^cb day. When they are out they fly 

one flower. Can any one give a remedy? They are in ® bl, g ed by nurseiymen and others aiding us in very high and far away, and to bring them down 

rather heavy soil.-T. C. the compilation of tins directory by furnishing again all I bnve to do is to whistle, and theyTin 

5310. -Bad-flavoured Strawberries. -Why do ll8 , ts of th . 0 ?® o 0 c«p« 0d 10 the business of horti- come and alight on the top of their house, but not 
• ime Strawberries 1 ta^te like ullow? Will watering culture within their respective districts, and in on my shoulders; but if 1 put out mv hand and 

STEiLA Wlth 11 lUid manure P 10 * 1000 this effect ?— all cases under the towns or places, and including stroke the breaBt of one of them, that one is sure to 

* 14 . . important agricultural houses also. hop on my hand and there remain until I put it 

r..., fl ore^L J °i?thXSd,?^ 1 Te , ^r^ h n ru,e* A Useful Garden Implement-I took the ^L^oe wldd .“STdoVor 6 t Th 6 * be! ! , | tb n 
which is making a lot of good healthy wood, but no «V? ra ^ 1,g * of th0 fork hoe Kiven in Gardening to the B ‘A°3 e 0 d T°? ? r i 9 at .' . Tbey w,1 i al1 

flowers. What must I do to make it flower ?—T W Y following flruij who found lue the tool I needed directly, f^d out or iny mouth and pick their food out of my 
. no Ammonia v *, ‘ viz., Alfred Field & Co., American implement Agents, hand ; they will even let me give them a bath with. 

*>31- Ammonia for Plants.—Will any one inform Birmingham, Sheflleld, and LiverpooL out the least flutter. I always bring the young ones 
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up myself after the tenth day, and I find they thrive 
much better than if their parents bring them up, 
thus cansing them to become tame from birth. They 
are not in the least afraid of strangers, for they will 
go to them even more readily than to me sometimes. 
— Q. H. Mortimer. 

-“S. E.” asks me how I manage to tame 

my pigeons. I began pigeon keeping a year and a 
half ago, and from the first always fed them my¬ 
self. I gradually enticed them to come nearer and 
nearer to my feet. When they got used to feed 
close to me, I stooped down and held a handful of 
Maize. By letting some of it fall, the birds by 
degrees became accustomed to come close to my 
hand. Then,, by decreasing the number of grains I 
let fall, the pigeons grew bold enough to peck out 
of my hand. When they got used to this, I raised 
my hand so as to make it difficult for them to reach 
the food, and they took to settling on my wrist. 
Then, when the birds were hard at work feeding, 1 
gradually raised myself up to a standing position. 
Thus, little by little, they grew bolder, and soon 
would fly on to my arm, or on to the bowl of Maize 
in my hand as I stood upright. I was careful 
never to frighten them, and 1 whistled gently and 
talked to them while they were feeding. I cannot 
frighten them now if I try. My dog will some¬ 
times dash into the midst of them for fun, and they 
rise up a yard or two just to save themselves from 
being run over, and alight as soon as the danger is 
past. In a minute or two they will be pecking an- 
der the dog's nose. Patience and gentleness are all 
that is necessary. If one bird grows tame all the 
others will soon be tame. In a month’s time 
“ S. E.” ought to have his pigeons nearly as tame 
as mine are.— J. Edward Vaux, CrondaU, Hants. 


BIRDS. 

Keeping Magpies. —In answer to "Theresa,” 
June 26,1 have two tame magpies, which have their 
full freedom, and by night go into a stable of their 
own accord. When I first had them they were 
young birds, therefore I used to keep them in a very 
urge wire cage, but even that quite spoiled their 
plumage on the head and round the neck, but now 
their appearance is beautiful. They are about two 
years old. I have kept magpies for many years, 
and find they are much better if full liberty can bo 
allowed; of coarse one wing is cut. I have them 
in a large yard with a tame crow. They all roost in 
the same house. I feed them chiefly on milk-sops, 
which they thrive on. Any outhouse will do for 
your magpie to roost in by night. You say your 
magpie talks. I should be glad to know if it is the 
oommon chatter of the magpie, or does it say words 
which it is said magpies will do if their tongues are 
split P—a very cruel practice.—M agpie. 

-I kept a magpie for over two years, and I 

always found the best food for it to consist of 
soaked bread with a little crushed Hempseed mixed 
with it. Of this I give it two meals a day, and at 
every dinner time " Jack,” as I called him, always 
wauted his dinner too, so I used to chop him np a 
little meat and Potatoes; this he ate ravenously, and 
after he had had as much as he wanted, the rest he 
would take away by mouthfuls and hide for another 
time. I also gave him a quantity of raw meat, and 
I never found any of his feathers come off, only 
during the time of moulting. I used to let him 
have his liberty about the house and garden, and, of 
course, it managed to pick up a number of insects, 
Ac. At night it used to peren on a gas-pipe running 
through one of the cellars. I should think myself 
” Theresa’s ” bird has insects, so the best plan 
would be to dust a little slaked lime amongst its 
feathers.—Q. H. Mortimer. 

Treatment of Cage Birds.—Will someone give 
me information respecting some birds I have lately 
bought, which consist of orange-cheeked waxbills 
(Estielda melpoda) and the grey-blue one ? 
Should they have any seed besides millet, and what 
green food ? May they bathe when there is no 
sunshine and also in winter P Should they have i 
niece of outtle-fishhungup to peck at in their cage ? 
Should their cage be covered over at night in sum¬ 
mer as well as in winter? they Bleep in a south¬ 
west room, with no shutter on the upper pane of 
glass. What should be done if they feel the cold 
or damp P—A. M. T. 

Varieties of Parrota—Can any one tell me 
from the following _ description of what breed 
my parrot is, and if it is of a talking tribe P—Wings, 
back, and tail are grey dove oolour j breast and 
underside of wings rose-pink, extending round the 
neck; top of head, pale salmon (parrot raises the 
feathers erect on top of the head when startled or 
interested); feet, grey; eyes, pink, with black 
pupils.— Mit. 

Bullfinches Singing.—Will any reader kindly 
inform me the best methods of teaching a young bull¬ 
finch to whistle or sing?—W. R. 


THU HOUSEHOLD. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The Gooseberry is one of the hardiest and most 
useful of fruits, and although every cottage garden 
has its Gooseberry tree, yet, generally speaking, 
there is not so much attention paid to the culture of 
the Gooseberry as its excellent qualities deserve. 
By proper selection, and planting in various aspects, 
ripe fruit of the Gooseberry may be had from July 
to November. We have seen whole plantations of 
Gooseberry trees covered in with wire netting, but 
a more simple plan is to erect a slight frame of 
woodwork and cover it with ordinary garden net- 
ting. The framework should of oourse be high 
enough to allow of a person walking among the 
trees. By this methoa birds are excluded, the 
fierce rays of the sun are broken, and the fruiting 
season thereby prolonged. Any one having a north 
border or wall could not do better than plant it 
with Gooseberries, and if these are netted up they 
may be kept till the frost comes. Among the best, 
sorts for general purposes are Reds-- Red Champugn*’, 
Warrington, and Crown Bob; Yellows—Gipsy 
Girl, Leveller, and Oldham; Grein—Smooth Green, 
Qaeeu Victoria, and Washington ; Whites—Wel¬ 
lington’s Glory, Eagle, and Alma. 

Gooseberry Pudding (German recipe).-Stew 
I pint; of ripe or nearly ripe Gooseberries for ten 
minutes very slowly, not to break them. Cut your 
slices of bread to fit the pudding dish, and toast to 
a light brown on both sides. Cut off all the crust 
before toasting. Dip each slice, while hot, in milk, 
and spread with melted butter. Cover the bottom 
of the dish with them; put next a layer of the 
Gooseberries, sprinkled thickly with sugar; more 
toast, more berries, and so on, until the dish is full. 
Cover closely and bake in a moderate oven twenty 
or twenty-five minutes. Turu out up >n a hot dish, 
and pour over it a good pudding sauce. 

Gooseberries Stirred in Pudding. — 1 lb 
green Gooseberries, 1J lbs. of flour or flour and 
wheat meal mixed. Remove the heads and tails of 
the Gooseberries with an old pair of scissors. 
Wash them in cold water. Stir into the flour and 
mix with water to a stiff batter. Wet the cloth in 
the usual way. Tie up the pudding, and boil two 
hours. Serve with syrup or sweet sauce. 

Gooseberry and Bread Pudding.—Take 4 oz 
of green Gooseberries stewed and pulped through a 
coarse sieve, 3 oz. of bread crumbs, 2 oz. of sugar, 
L egg, 2 oz. butter, 2 table spoonfuls of milk, a little 
juice and grated peel of Lemon. Mix the ingredients 
well together, pour the mixture into a buttered 
mould or basin, and boil the pudding in a steamer 
for nearly an hoar, or bake it in an oven. When ready, 
pour over it a little Arrowroot sauce with or with¬ 
out sherry wine. This pudding is palatable and 
nutritious. 

Gooseberry Custards.—Three pints of green 
Gooseberries, quarter of a ponnd of sugar, four eggs, 
two table-spoonfuls of good fresh milk. Set the 
Gooseberries in cold water over a slow fire, and 
Bimmer till soft; then drain the water away, and 
rub them through a sieve; to a pint of pulp add the 
eggs, the sngar, and milk; set it over the fire, stir¬ 
ring constantly till it becomes thick, and when cold, 
serve in custard-glasses. 

Gooseberry Fool.— Put the fru’t in a stone jar 
with sugar, set the jar on a stove, or in a saucepan 
of water over the fire; if the former, a little water 
just to cover the jar should be added; wheu done 
press it through a colander, and add new milk and 
sugar to taste, mixing well together by degrees. 

Green Gooseberries Stewed.—Pat a pint of 
green Gooseberries into a pan, with two ounces of 
sngar and a little water; place them over the fire, 
and when tender, but not broken, pour them into 
a basin, and serve cold. 

Gooseberry Paste.—Gather, when quite ripe, 
the rough red Gooseberries, top and tail them, pat 
them into a jar, tie it over with bladder, and boil it 
in a pot of water till the fruit bo perfectly soft; 
pour off the thin juice, and with a wooden spoon 
rub the Gooseberries through a flue hair-sieve; 
allow rather more than half the weight of the pnlp 
of pounded loaf sugar, mix it together, and boil it 
till it will jelly, which will take almost two hoars, 
stir and skim it, then put it into a dish, and serve 
it when cold, to be eaten with milk or cream. The 
thin juice may be boiled with its weight of good 
brown sugar, and use as Gooseberry jelly. 

Green Gooseberry Sauce.—Boil h pint of green 
Gooseberries, drain off the water, rub them through 
a hair sieve, put this pulp into a stewpan with a 
wineglassful of green raw Sorrel or Spinach juice, 
add a small piece of butter, a pinch of sugar, 
nutmeg, pepper, and saltj make hot and serve. 

Gooseberry Jam—Put the Gooseberries on to 
boil in a preserving-pan with abont a quart of water, 
stirring them with a wooden spoon, and as soon as 


they are dissolved, rub them through a coarse hair 
sieve upon a large dish, using a gallipot for the pur¬ 
pose of working the palp throagh the sieve. For 
every ponnd of pulp calculate twelve ounces c f 
sugar. Put the sugar in a preserving pan with 
water enough to cover it, and boifit to the pearling: 
degree; then add the Gooseberry palp, and stir the 
jam till it is done; this will be ascertained when it 
begins to hang fc> the edge of the spoon as it is 
lifted out; it must then be removed from the fire 
and put into pots immediately. 

To Preserve Yellow and White Goose¬ 
berries. —Gather them on a dry day and before the v 
are very ripe; take equal weight of finely-pounded 
sugar and Gooseberries; top and tail, and prick 
them with a large needle ; as they are done, strew 
over them a little sugar. To each pound of Goose¬ 
berries, allow half a pint of white Currant j nice, and 
half a ponnd of pounded sugar. Pat the sugar, 
Gooseberries, and juice alternately into the preserv¬ 
ing pan, set it over the fire, and shake it every now 
and then till the sugar be dissolved, and theu care¬ 
fully remove the fruit from the sides of the pan. 
When it boils, skim it, and let it boil exactly twenty- 
four minutes. Tho large, rough, red Gooseberries 
are preserved precisely in the same way, and when 
they come to a boil, must be allowed to boil for 
twenty minutes. 

To Preserve Green Gooseberries. —Top and 
tail the Gooseberries (which should be searoely full 
grown, or at least before they begin to ripen), put 
them into ordinary wine bottles, shake them down 
close, and fill up with cold water; then place them 
in a pewter kettle of cold water nearly np to the 
neck, as many as the pot will hold to keep them 
steady; let the water boil, and as it heats yon will 
see the water run over out of the bottles, but yon 
are not to regard this. When you see that the 
Gooseberries are fairly coddled, they are done suffi¬ 
ciently. Have your corks and sealing-wax ready* 
and take the bottles one by one out of the boiling 
water and cork and seal instantly, success all de¬ 
pending by hermetically closing tne bottle before 
its contents have time to cool. After corking, cut 
off the cork level with the top of the bottle, and 
drive it with a hammer 1-flth in. below the top, and 
fill up with wax. As has been said, success de¬ 
pends upon hermetically closing the bottles quickly, 
and when cold you will see a considerable vacuum, 
and it is this exclusion of air which is the preserv¬ 
ing quality. It is desirable to have as open-necked 
bottles as you can reasonably get, both tor getting 
the fruit in and out. Choose the smaller sort or 
Gooseberries; keep in a cold cellar. 

To Keep Green Gooseberries.— Gather the 
Gooseberries when quite formed, but not the least 
soft; top and tail them ; fillthem into wide-mouthed 
bottles up to tho neck, and cork them slightljr; 
place them in a copper, with sawdust or straw in 
the bottom, and pour in cold water to reach to the 
necks of the bottles; light the fire, and when the 
water boils np, instantly take oat the bottles, and 
fill them np from a tea kettle with boiling water; 
cork them again slightly, and when cold put them 
in tightly ; lay the bottles upon their sides in a dry 
cool place, and turn them every other day for a 
month. When to be used, the liquor and fruit are 
put into a dish, and sweetened with brown sagar. 

To Dry Gooseberries —Pat 5 lbs. of Goose¬ 
berries into a stewpan, and strew over them 1 lb. 
of sngar; set them on a slow fire; when the syrnp 
begins to come out take them off; scald them in 
this way for two or three days, then take them out 
of the syrup, place them upon sieves, and put them 
before the fire or in the sun to dry. They may bo 
dipped into powdered white sugar when taken out 
of the syrup, aud thus candied. They should bo 
laid between paper in tin boxes when pat by for 
use. 


Cooking Garageen.—In reply to “ Baffled,” 
Carageen should be soaked in cold water for twelve 
hours, then placed in fresh water in a saucepan, 
and gently simmered for five or six hours. Some 
prefer to throw away the water after simmering for 
one hour, and to start afresh. The result is a loss 
of flavour—an advantage to some. The moss (< r 
weed) should then be removed and the liquid 
strained through muslin, and left to cool into 
a firm jelly. When required for use, as much 
as is required may be cut out, put into milk which 
has been just brought to the boil, aud allowed to 
simmer until the jelly is dissolved, stirring 
occasionally. Add sugar (loaf) to taste ; essence of 
Lemon is liked by some, but in my opinion no 
flavouring is required. If a jelly in a mould be 
required it must bo made stronger than when only 
to be served as a warm mess. The moss may be 
used again with the addition of a little fresh.—A. R. 

French Buns.—Will any one tell me how to 
make these ?—J. C. H. 

Syllabub.—Will anyone kindly give me ft good 
recipe for making this drink ?—C. E. K. 
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IVY ON RAILINGS. 

Wheke it is desirable to have a permanent 
covering for railings, whether they be con¬ 
structed of iron or wood, there is no plant so 
suitable for the purpose as Ivy. It grows rapidly 
either in sun or shade, and it always presents a 
glossy green appearance summer and winter 
In preparing Ivy for growing against railings 
and trellis-work, it should be traiued oarefully 
during the first one or two years, bo that all 
empty spaces may be filled up. At the end of 
the second year, the railings will be completely 
covered, aud for the future it is only necessary 
to keep it properly pruned. Ivy will grow in 
some way almost anywhere except in situations 
where the soil is excessively wet. Yet there is 
no plant that better repays liberal treatment 
with good soil and plenty of manure. If the 
soil be deficient add as much as will bring it 
up to 1 ft. in depth at least, to which dig in 
4 in. of good rotten manure. With suitable 
preparation Ivy will make more growth in a 
single season tlian it would in three seasons in 
poor shallow soil. Where the space to be 
covered is limited in oxtent, plants that have 
been grown in pots are tho best, as those taken 
np from tho open ground do not make nearly 
the progress the first season that those that 
have been kept in 
pot3 do ; in which 
condition they are 
to be had in most 
nurseries often Oft. 
or 8 ft. high, with 
several shoots each. 

Plants of this de¬ 
scription at once 
cover a consider* 
able surface ; when 
turned out of the 
pots, disentangle 
the roots without 
breaking them 
more than is un¬ 
avoidable, spread 
them out, and cover 
with 3 in. or 4 in. 
of soil, treading it 
firm, at once nail¬ 
ing the shoots 
into the position 
required. If the 
situation be in¬ 
clined to be dry, 
as it often is near 
walls, mulch the 
surface during the 
summer with 3 in. 
of rotten manure. 

Ivy may be planted 
from pots at any 
time of the year, 

bat the beet times are from August to October, 
and from February to May. 


sub-evergreen in London, retaining its leaves in back of smaller shrubs, they are unsurpassed ; 
the most exposed situations [until new growth they grow rapidly, and soon occupy spaces uuder 
occurs, while in sheltered positions it is really trees where few other plants will grow. Forsy- 
evergreen. It is in every respect a noble shrub, thia suspensa is another early free - flowering 
whether planted singly or in shrubberies, aud shrub, and one equally well adapted for shrubbery 
for hedges nothing can possibly be better. I can or wall. Tho Lilacs should, of course, find a 
strongly recommend it to those who desire to place in every garden, and they succeed fairly 
form a hedge rouud a churchyard, for instance. well in London, in some seasons they flower 


It is cheap, transplants well, and is a sure 
grower. In a few years it makes fine bushes, 
well furnished, some 10 ft. in height. The 
Japauese Privet is also a useful shrub for beds 
or borders, aud oue which withstands the 
smoke. It has fine, broad foliage, and a spread- 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR TOWNS. 
Those who desire to succeed in planting opera¬ 
tions in London, i.e. t in the most densely in¬ 
habited portions of it, must, without doubt, se¬ 
lect their treeB and shrubs from a very limited 
list; nevertheless, it is more satisfactory to 
plant such as will grow, althongh few in number, 
than snch as will prove sn everlasting eyesore. 
Let any one take notice of such evergreens as 
Hollies, Rhododendrons, Laurels, and nearly 
all the Conifers, and he will at once see how 
useless it is to plant them in the expectation 
that they will give satisfaction; so, also, with 
trees, as, for instance, the Lime, Horse Chestnut, 
and Sycamore, whose leaves are scorched up by 
the month of July. I therefore recommend 
those about to plant such material to pause be¬ 
fore using it too freely. I am aware that occa¬ 
sionally oue sees such trees and shrubs in a 
thriving state, but there is a great difference be¬ 
tween those that are well established and were 
planted when conditions were much more favour¬ 
able than now and those planted at the present 
time. One of the very best shrubs, in my 
opinion, for densely populated districts is the 
oval-leaved Privet. It may fairly rank as a 
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most profusely, even in the moat densely popu¬ 
lated districts. The Mock Orange should be 
grown in every collection for the sake of its fra¬ 
grant flowers. Too much praise cannot be be¬ 
stowed on Ribos sanguineum as a town shrub ; 

_ f _ o f it succeeds admirably, and few plants excel it 

iug habit — altogether, a most" desirable* ever- as regards the beauty of its flowers, which ex¬ 
green. The common Privet is likewise useful pand early. The Broad - leaved Buckthorn is 
for hedges or shrubberies, and should find a another of those excellent spreading shrubs 
place in every town garden of moderate extent, which are indispensable on account of their 
The Aucuba, although it makes poor growth, is strong-growing and smoke-resisting qualities, 
generally a shrub of good appearance, whilst the Sumach, especially the Stag’s-horn and Fern- 
berried varieties are decidedly handsome. It leaved kinds, form magnificent shrubs, with 
should be one of the principal shrubs UBed for heavy aud beautifully-divided foliage that re- 
town planting. The Eaonymus is another ex- mains in good condition until late in September, 
cellent subject not sufficiently appreciated. It These should be sheltered from sharp cutting 
has a good habit, aud whether planted singly iu winds. Among Viburnums, the well-known 
the shrubbery, or trained against walls, it is Snowball is most useful, blooming very freely 
equally acceptable. The common variety is the in favourable seasons. The Weigela, blooming, 
only one which succeeds well, the atmosphere as it does, early in summer, is an undoubted 
of London having but little effect upon its foli- acquisition. Yuccas, too, are suitable for nearly 

every sheltered 
position, whether 
it be in the shrub¬ 
bery or in the 
angles of buildings. 
Nearly every va-i 
riety succeed in 
London, and are 
very ornamental. 
Amongst trees, 
none that are ever- 

f reen are, as far as 
know, suitable 
for town planting. 
For planting m 
shrubberies, or 
singly,, or in ave¬ 
nues, the following 
may lie Used with 
advantage, viz., 
the Ailantus and 
Catalpa, two trees 
that are furnished 
with magnificent 
foliage. The 
double • flowering 
Peach and Cherry 
are also really char¬ 
ming trees, flower¬ 
ing, as they do, 
early in spring. 
The Thorns are 
likewise most de¬ 
sirable, as all of 
them flower freely and are finely scented ; some 
of them, too, are much admired for their fruit, 
which is very ornamental ; only the deciduous 
varieties should be used. Of the Planes and 
Poplars, much is already known; they rank 
among tho most useful of trees for permanent 
plantiug. Their dense and elegant foliage, 
continually iu a fresh, green condition until 
October, is a moat desirable auality in a Lon¬ 
don tree. They grow rapidly, forming fair¬ 
sized trees in ten years. As regards the Poplars, 
they are much diversfied with respect to 
character of foliage and growth, as, for instance, 
the spire-like Poplar, the White Poplar, and the 
Black Italian. Than Willows nothing can be 
better for moist situations, in which they grow 
vigorously, aud the foliage and habit of some of 
the varieties are light and elegant, especially 
the weeping kinds. Among the climbing plants 
useful for covering walla, fences, or buildings, 
the Ivy and YirginianCreeper occupy the first 
rank ; both being rapid growers, anti clinging 
naturally to walls, they associate well, one be¬ 
ing evergreen and the other deciduous. The 
Pyracantha is an evergreen, and oue of the beat 
for fronts of houses ; its fruit, which is borne iu 
large bunches, produoes a brilliant effect and 
remains on the branches all the winter. Privets 
may be trained against walls with good effect, 
and in such positions they bloom profusely. 
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age. Box should, on no account, be overlooked; 
it forms a pretty Rhrub, and, although it grows 
slowly, if sheltered by other shrubs it succeeds 
fairly well. The Gum Cistus, especially when 
young, is a desirable addition, its beautiful 
flowers expanding in profusion during the sum¬ 
mer months. The common Furze and Broom 
both thrive well in London, and are extremely 

f ay during spring aud summer, as are also the 
’ortuguese and Spanish varieties. For banks, 
rockeries, and similar places, few shrubs can 


large apace ; the Hypericums are also very use¬ 
ful for carpeting purposes in shady places. The 
evergreen Honeysuckle is a vigorous - growing 
Bhruh ; for filling up shrubberies and for placing 
against walla and fences it will be found useful. 
The list of deciduous shrubs is far more exten¬ 
sive than that of evergreens. Among the best 
may be mentioned the Bladder Senna ; this has 
pretty foliage and flowers, followed by singular¬ 
looking seed-pods. The Dogwood is uscfnl, on 
account of the colour of its wood ; and Deutria 
scabra is a good flowering plant. The varie¬ 
ties of Elder are all vigorous growers, and 
should not be overlooked in planting large beds 
and borders ; they havo dense foliage, and for 
placing in out-of-the-way situations, or at the 
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The Euonymus and Forsythia, as already men¬ 
tioned, are most useful for this purpose, espe¬ 
cially for low walla ; they fill up the bare spaces 
left below larger climbers. Jasminum nudi- 
floruni, producing primrose-coloured flowers 
freely in winter and spring on its bare 
green twigs, is a beautiful addition to this 
class of plants. Nor should the Vine be omit¬ 
ted, as when carefully trained it is a very ex¬ 
cellent subject, grows vigorously, and produces 
an abuudance of broad stately foliage. 

This list might be further increased, but I 
prefer giving the names of tried subjects, and 1 
would recommend those who have planting to 
carry out in densely populated districts to give 
the above mentioned trees and shrubs a promi¬ 
nent place whatever else they may choose to 
try by wny of experiment. C. D. 


Clematis and Ivy.—Ivy-clad rocks, 
rents, or mounds are much improved by having 
some of the stronger growing Clematises of the 
Jackmani type planted sufficiently near them 
to allow them to ramble art will over the Ivy. 
In summer the Clematises make a fine show, 
whilst in winter the Ivy, which is left green 
and uninjured, in some measure protects the budB 
of the Clematis from cold, wind, and frost. 
The light-flowered kinds are the most effective, 
blue flowers not showing themselves ofl to such 
advantage on a green background, but such 
colours may be introduced among the lighter 
oucs with advantage. 


bright flowers. 1 ought to say that, as a nursery 
for the plants, I have a greenhouse at the back, 
but, to show how healthy the window’ garden is, 

I may add that one very fine Cineraria, covered 
with bloom, stood on the shelves there from the 
early part of October, last year, till it was killed 
by the frost on January *20 (l think), when the 
thermometer here registered outside 20 J of frost. 
The Trimulas were quite as enduring, and all 
through the winter, with the brief interval 
above named, were in full bloom in the window 
garden. J» Edward \ aux. 

Balcony Gardens in Spain.—Spain, 
though full of natural advantages, is not a 
country in which gardening has arrived at its 
highest state of development. In some parts of 
it leagues may be traversed without a tree 
being visible, and this m districts, too, where 
soil and climate are alike favourable to their 
growth. On the other hand, the Alamedas or 
public gardens, attached to most Spanish towns, 
are nearly always beautiful—beautiful from the 
very wealth of vegetation that too often is al¬ 
lowed to run riot in them. In addition to these 


flowers of the spike, unopened when cut, expand¬ 
ing freely in a loom. 


loweu WJ run nun iu »unu. a.. ” . \. 

public gardens or promenades, which are indis¬ 
pensable in a country in which the rays of the 
sun are nearly vertical and fall with an almost 


House and Window Gardening. 

UTILISING A VERANDAH. 

My house is about 17 ft. from the public road, 
and as there is a cross light in my “ book- 
room," where I spend most of my time, every 
one who passed could, if they pleased, see every¬ 
thing that was going on inside. This was not 
pleasant. There is a verandah in front. The 
first thing I did when I bought the place, two 
jears ago, was to cut away the zinc roofing of 
the verandah over the front door and the win¬ 
dow s on either side. Iu place of the z.inc 1 had 
21-oz. glass put in. Thus instead of dark 
rooms aud hall I had light ones, for I let in the 
best light, if., the light from the sky. My 
neighbours said, “ You w'ill find the heat in¬ 
tolerable.” Nonsense. The alteration has not 
made a degree of difference in the temperature, 
and my house faces S.W. If the sun is ex¬ 
ceptionally hot, I can draw the inside blind 
down, and then have the rooms twice as light 
as they were before I altered the verandah. 

The next question was how to arrange a screen 
for the front window of the “ book-room.’ 
What better than glaze in the bit of the ver¬ 
andah in front of the window, so as to form a 
miniature conservatory? 1 sketched a plan to 
scale, and gave the necessary instructions to 
the village carpenter. The necessary sash-bars 
were put in in front, so as to allow of the sheets 
of 21-oz. glass being as large as possible. At 
one end a half-glazed door was hung for the use 
of the gardener and for ventilation, fori myself 
can get into the place by opening the 
“book-room" window. Inside of the up¬ 
rights of the verandah are fixed a few coin 
inon cast-iron brackets, bought at an Ameri 
can “notion” shop for a trifle, and on 
these the shelves rest, and they can be shifted 
up or down according to the height of the plants. 
Two litilo doors at the top of each of the sides, 
underneath the adjacent zinc roofing, afford 
upper ventilation. In summer afternoons when 
the sun is very hot I hang in front a screen 
made of a couple of breadths of the cheapest 
Hubleached calico sewn together, and strained 
at top aud bottom by eight rings hitched over 
tenter hooka. It takes about a minute to put 
this up, and when not in use it is wrapped up 
and lies on the window-sill inside w hat I call 
the window garden. With the exception of a 
fortnight or so during the very hard frost in 
January, I had the little place filled with plants 
in bloom through the winter. A paraffin lamp 
with a 1-in. burner and a tin chimney is enough 
to keep out any ordinary cold, and one is placed 
on the floor every night in winter. This wm- 
dow garden has been a marked success ; it is a 
perfect screen to the room, and, by its gav 
appearance, not only £ives pleasure to myself, 
but to passers-by, who often stop to admire the 
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Spanish Balcony Garden. 


tropical power, Spanish towns, more especially 
those in the southern part of the kingdom, 
have a system of balcony gardening, the 
greenery in which serves as a relief to the 
long narrow streets, where the heat, radiating 
from the whitened houses, is inconceivably 
intense. Travellers in Spain, for the first time, 
are captivated with these street gardens, from 
which all manner of creeping plants depend in 
graceful profusion over the scorched and dusty 
walls. These balcony gardens are usually under 
the especial care of the Spanish senoritaa, who 
certainly manage to infuse into them as much 
beauty as is possible under such unfavourable 
circumstances as regards Bhade and moisture. 

A Good Way of Keeping Out 
Flowers.— A simple and easy way in which to 
arrange cut flowers for sideboards, kc., is to get 
a flat wicker punnet, line it with Moss, and fill 
up the middle with sand. In this the stalks of 
the flowers can be inserted, not only on the top, 
but also through the apertures in the sides of 
the punnet ; the whole can then be Bet in a dish 
of water, which may be changed as often as de¬ 
sirable. This iB a much better way than having 
to wet the sand or remove the flowers to change 
the water, and they keep much longer fresh.— b. 

SpeedwellB (Veronicas) as Out 
Flowers.—Some of the herbaceous Veronicas, 
which do not last too long in bloom out-of-doors, 
live after cutting for a considerable time, the 


ROSES. 

ROSES AND CLEMATISES. 

No plants look more beautiful on wire trellis- 
work than Roses and Clematises planted alter¬ 
nately, and in this way a grand display-of 
flowers mav be maintained from May to No¬ 
vember . The following varieties possess bril¬ 

liant and striking colours, and will grow from 
9 ft. to 10 ft. high, viz., General Jacqueminot, 
Camille Bernardin, Knights climbing Pnnceas 
IxmiBe* Victoria (blush, shading off to peach 
and a'free bloomer in autumn), and Louise 
Wood (brilliant carmine, and aho a free autum¬ 
nal bloomer). Many other varieties might also 
be used, but for general effect they cannot be 
surpassed. Before they are planted, the ground 
should be dug two spits deep at least., and 
plenty of old rotten manure should be forked 
into it. As soon as they have made long shoots, 
which they will do in one season pull them 
down as low as you can in the month of March, 
and tie them fast to small stakes, as dirc jted 
for Noisettes. In May, when it is found that 
shoots have pushed at every joint pointing up¬ 
wards, they may be raised up, and fastened to 
the trelliB-work. Whenever a shoot promises 
to grow long, encourage it by keeping it in an 
upright position, when it will Woo™ * he 
autumn if the variety is a true Hvbnd Per¬ 
petual ; instead of pruning it back, keep it its 
full length, and bend it down in the month 
of March, raising it up again m May, m 
this manner proceed until as much of the trellis 
\3 covered as may be wanted ; after that con¬ 
duct the pruning on the spur system, cutting 
occasionally clean away any superfluous wood, 
and always encouraging the growth of long 
shoots, when they can be found. These long 
maiden shoots, after having been bent down 
for a season, in order to cause them to throw 
out side shoots, always yield the best blooms ; 
if no room can be found for them against the 
trellis, cut away the old shoots, and substitute 
the new ones, which are always preferable. 

Pole Roses may be grown, and the shoots 
furnished with short side-shoots in quicker 
time by bringing down the long shoots for a 
season, and afterwards raising them np again 
and tyiDg them to tho pole, than by cutting 
them back. The long shoots become furnished 
with laterals from top to bottom the first 
season. There are no better sorts adapted for 
pole Roses than the Hybrid Perpetuals just 
mentioned. The rich carmine-coloured Moss 
Rose Raronne de Wassenaer makes an excel¬ 
lent pillar or wall Rose. 

Among kinds of Clematis that bloom in May 
and Jure may be named Miss Bateman (wffiite), 
Standishi (lavender-blue or pale mauve), Lanu¬ 
ginosa pallida (large pure white). Amongst the 
best of those that bloom from July to October 
are Jackmani, Rubella, and Rubra violacea. 
The proper time to plant them is in March. 
Whoever has a situation, either in front of his 
house, or a wall with any aspect, can grow both 
- - effect. 
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RoTs’ and "good effect. The 

trellis on which I grow them is made of gal¬ 
vanised wire, and the aspect is nearly due north. 
Nevertheless, both Roses and Clematises do well, 
lasting a longer time in bloom, and holding 
colour much longer than those grown against a 
wall with a south aspect. H. 1. 

Roses and Mignonette.—These form 
an agreeable combination both when growing 
and flowering together and also in a. cut ®tate, 
the only drawback being that the Mignonette, 
owing to its being a strong-rooting plant, not 
only robs the Roses of their due share^f nourish¬ 
ment, but its top growth injures dwarf Koeea by 
smothering their lower branches. My experience 
is, therefore, decidedly against employing Migno¬ 
nette as a carpet plant for Rose beds. If Migno¬ 
nette be particularly desired, it might Ixs grown 
in the form of an edging outside the bed and 
quite clear of the Roses. There are, however, 
many plants that might be grown amongst Kuees 
and that exhaust the soil less than Mignonette- 
as, for instance, bulbs of many kinds that do 
well when left undisturbed for years. I have 
had Rose beds beautifully edged with Crocuses 
and Snowdrops, while their centres contained 
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Hyacinths and Tulips. These flower before 
the Roses have become effective, and by plant¬ 
ing Gladioli of various Borts thinly amongst them, 
we have had some beautiful spikes of bloom dur¬ 
ing the late summer months after the Roses had 
got over their principal blooming season. Where 
a good selection of the most continuous bloom¬ 
ing Roses is grown to supply blooms in a cut 
state and for general decorative purposes, the 
second crop of blooms will be produced rapidly 
in succession by the first cut-back shoots; and 
some sorts, such as Gloire de Dijon and Celine 
Forestier, being even more perpetual, as regards 
their flowering properties, than those designated 
Perpetualg in catalogues, should always find a 
place in such collections. When Roses are grown 
m beds for decoration the dwarfs are most ef- 
fjctive whenpruned on the long-rod system, i.e., 
•>y cutting out nearly all the old spur wood at 
the winter pruningandretainingand peggingdown 
the strongest shoots of the preceding summer’s 
growth.— J. G. 

Button-hole Roses.— Of all button-hole 
Roses, none are more charming, in my opinion, 
than the medium sized buds of Catherine Mer- 
met. The colour is a pale rosy-pink, and the 
form of the flower perfection. It is one of those 
hues that suit any coloured coat. A number of 
Tea Roses under glass are just now throwing up 
their latest growth ; this produces small buds 
that are the most suitable of all for button¬ 
holes.—A. 


as spring advanced for the 


became too hot 

latest batch they were removed to cooler quarters; 
for, although Gloxinias do not appear to bebene- 

may 
state 


fited by an extra long season of rest, they 

be kept a long time in a partially dormant__ 

by withholding the moisture and heat necessary 
for their full development. As seedlings are 
now, however, raised so easily with flowers of 
extra good quality that continuein bloom during 
the autumn months if sown early in the year, it 
is scarcely worth retarding old roots for a very 
late supply. In fact, except in the case of extra 
good named varieties, it is best to raise fresh 
plants to replace any that are gettingovergrown, 
as plants of the second or third season’s growth 
are preferable to older, although larger, bulbs. 
—J. G, 

Amazon Lily (Gucharis amazonica).— 
Among bulbous plants most worthy of culture, 
this is of the first importance. Its flowers are 
hardly surpassed by those of our finest white- 
flowered Orchids, while the Gucharis is 
infinitely easier to grow. There are few gardens 
in which hothouses are found without it, but 
the general complaint is that it does not flower, 
which is not to he wondered at, considering the 
starvation system of culture to which the plant 
is sometimes subjected. A native of the 


A Good Room Fern. — Among Ferns 
useful for growing in Fern-cases or windows, 
few are better than Pteris serrulata. It grows 
freely, can be easily kept clear of dust, and al¬ 
ways presents a graceful appearance. Its variety, 
P. s. angustata, which we now figure, is equally 

r in every respect, but much handsomer. 

Williams, of Holloway, in his book on 
“Select Ferns,” describes it as follows : “The 
pinnae (leaves) are very much narrower than in the 
species, and are crested at each point; it is an 
elegant form, well suited for all purposes for 
which P. serrulata is so famous, with much ad¬ 
ditional beauty, and succeeds well in either 
Fernery or plant-case.’ 

5244.— Sowing Oyolamens.— Sow the 
seed at once and put into cool frame. It will 
take from six to eight weeks to come up. Keep 
shaded from hot sun, prick off as soon as two 
leaves appear, and keep them in a temperature 
of from 50° to 55°. During winter pot into 
large pots as required in February and bring 
them to cool treatment. — A Cyclamen 
Grower. 


Oatching Slugs. —Having learnt a most 
effectual remedy for catching slugs from a 
French periodical, I write to mention it in case 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

The Variegated Moneywort (Sib- 
tborpia europsea variegata).—As a suspended 
basket or pot plant in a cool, shady greenhouse, 
or in a plant case in a room, this little British 
plant stands unequalled for its gracefulness and 
beauty. To be grown at its best it requires 
perfect drainage and a cool and moist atmo¬ 
sphere, but it is very impatient of too much 
moisture at the root or overhead. It may be 
readily propagated by division, after which pro¬ 
cess the divided plants should be kept under 
ball-glasses or otherwise confined for a few days. 
The type of this plant is also very desirable for 
the same purpose, though lacking the beautiful 
variegation of the leaves. Another little native 
plant which makes a charming basket plant is 
the Bog Pimpernel (Anagallis tenella). Treated 
in the same manner as the above, it produces 
long pendulous branches of its small round 
leaves and rosy blossoms in profusion.—W. 

The White Roman Hyacinth.— For 
house decoration in small pots, or as flowers in 
a cut state for bouquets or otherwise, there is 
not a more useful plant than the white Roman 
Hyacinth. If potted in August it comes into 
flower, with scarcely any forcing, during the 
dullest and darkest months of the year, and by 
keeping a reserve stock of it in cold frames and 
introducing a few pots of it into gentle heat at 
intervals of a week or so, a continuous supply 
may be maintained until the large-flowered 
varieties of Hyacinths come in plentifully. For 
indoor decoration three bulbs in 4-in. pots are 
very serviceable, but if required for cutting, 
they may be brought forward just as well in 
pans or shallow boxes, and if in light compost, 
they may be removed with roots intact for table 
decoration, epergnes, &c.—J. G. 

Gloxinias after Flowering.—At this 
season, when many of the early-flowered 
Gloxinias will be approaching a dormant con¬ 
dition, every precaution should be taken to 
ripen the bulbs off well by preserving the foliage 
iu health as long as possible, giving them a light, 
airy position, and gradually reducing the supply 
of moisture, so that the leaves may fall off 
naturally, and not, as is too often the case, become 
withered up while green through lack of moisture, 
or by being excluded from the light while in a 
partially resting condition. I have preserved 
hundreds through several winters with the loss 
of scarcely 1 per cent, by packing them on a 
shelf in a dry shed where a steady temperature 
of from 50° to 55° could be maintained. By 
packing the largest specimens at the bottom of 
the tier, and filling in between each layer of pots 
with Moss, excessive dryness at the root was 
avoided, and when those for starting earliest 
were drawn out for potting, an empty pot of 
the same size as that withdrawn was inserted 
in the vacanoy. By this means the young 
growths started strongly, and if the position 



tropical valley of the Amazon, this plant 
requires heat and moisture and a good strong 
soil. If it be potted in the spring, and subjected 
to a high stove temperature, good foliage will be 
developed, and from July or August onwards 
flowers will be produced in abundance. But 
the bulbs in the same pot do not all flower at 
the same time ; consequently, the plant should 
be kept in the same temperature until all have 
flowered, which they will do later in the season. 
We have known one pot containing perhaps a 
dozen bulbs continuing to throw up flower-spikes 
for perhaps two or three months. This habit of 
the plant has probably led some cultivators to 
believe that they have succeeded in flowering 
the Gucharis three or four times during the 
year. They move their plants, when done 
flowering, in the meantime back from the con¬ 
servatory to the stove or propagating pit again, 
and a new crop of flowers is the result, but they 
are not from the same roots. The Gucharis, like 
other plants of the same nature, requires a 
season of growth before it can produce flowers, 
and it is not to be expected that fresh crops of 
flower can be produced from the same root every 
two months. The plant does not require 
potting every vear, but when it is potted the 
strongest and largest bulbs should be selected 
and potted in good strong sandy loam and rotted 
manure ; during growth the plants should have 
plenty of water, and should be shaded from 
strong sunshine, 9. 


of its being as useful to others as it is to me. 
It is simply to butter Cabbage lea res with 
rancid butter and lay them about the beds ; 
they will catch thousands of slugs, and even 
the very smallest ones.—S. L. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBGRRY GROWING MADE EASY. 
Unlike other kinds of fruit, the Strawberry 
soon w’ears itself out and requires renewal; one 
might, indeed almost term it a biennial, for, in 
an ordinary way, Strawberry plants cannot be 
relied upon to bear well after the second year. 
It occasionally happens that a plantation will 
last much longer; but this only occurs in 
favourable soils, or where particular attention is 
paid to its culture. In the ordinary way of 
cultivation fresh plantations have to be made 
every year, or there comes a time when, through 
exhaustion or a dry season, the plants die off m 
the ensuing year, and there is little or no fruit. 
In places where forcing is carried on, hotbeds 
serve to keep up the stock of plants. They are 
planted early enough to bear a good crop the 
next year, and those who can manage in this 
vfay need not fear a dearth j but the amateur 
generally has no such resource, and he cannot 
bo made to see the necessity of planting 
annually, 
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I am inclined to believe that the instructions 
usually given upon Strawberry culture often 
have a deterrent effect upon many. Tho deep 
trenching and heavy manuring, the planting out 
at wide distances apart, and the after care 
required are, though undoubtedly the proper way 
t} insure first-class fruit, often rather more than 
one is either able or willing to undertake. In 
soils of an unfavourable character (and there are 
many such) a considerable amount of skill and 
experience is required to produce a crop. In 
order to obviate these drawbacks I propose here 
to describe a method of growing Strawberries 
which I have followed with good results, and 
which, although by no means new, is so sure 
and simple, that I have often wondered that it 
has not been more generally adopted. 

Choose a piece of ground and mark out a bed 
4 ft. in width, the length to be optional; let 
this be dug over, turning in a little shortmanure. 
Select a day when the soil is rather dry, rake it 
level, and tread it firmly ; the lighter the soil 
the harder it should be made. On this bed 
plant the runners in rows 9 in. apart and 0 in. 
asunder in the rows, planting firmly. The best 
and most expeditious method of planting is as 
follows : Mark the line upon the bed, running 
the spade along it, withdraw the line itself and 
setout the distances upon the mark thus made; 
then with a trowel cut out a piece of soil, lay 
the roots of the runner against the even part, 
fill in, and tread firmly. Thus set, no worms 
or frosts will move them in winter, and they 
will much better resist the summer’s drought. 

In March they should be hoed between, and 
they should be kept clean during the growing 
season. If a mulch of short manure can be 
given them they will be benefited thereby, and 
they should produce a fair crop of well-swelled 
fruit. Beds thus made, if top-dressed annually, 
will last several years. Being thick together, 
the leaves shade the ground, consequently they 
do not parch up in hot weather; the fruit, too, 
does not fall on or lay npon the soil, and the 
bloom is not so liable to get out by spring frosts 
as it otherwise would be. In fact, I have Known 
beds of this description to bear well when the 
general crop was almost annihilated. The first and 
second season the runners should be kept cut off, 
when the fruit is gathered, give a top-dressing of 
soot and a good watering. This will be nearly all 
the attention which they require, as, being close 
together, it is not necessary to promote rank 
growth. The second year they will have become 
too thick, when every other plant should be 
taken out; these, if laid in for a time, will serve 
to make other beds, being somewhat superior 
to young runners. I have known beds thus 
managed to last and bear well for five or six 
years. The great point is to give them a fresh 
start when the fruit is gathered, and keep 
them just thin enough to allow the crowns to 
mature. 

If the planting cannot be done in antumn, it 
may be deferred until spring, but it should be 
finished by March ; in that case it is better to 
take up or procure the runners in autumn, and: 
lay them in some leaf-mould ; they will then be 
furnished with plenty of fibres. This kind of 
culture possesses several advantages, not the least 
of which is the facility with which the plants 
can be protected in spring, and again when the 
fruit is ripening; the fruit, too, is easily gathered 
without haring to trample upon the foliage. 
One of the beBt kinds for this purpose iB Presi¬ 
dent, as it is robust and throws up its trusses 
well above the leaves ; the berries, too, being 
firm, resist the wet better than most kinds. 
The time is now at hand when the ground 
should be prepared, and I would strongly 
recommend those who may have hitherto failedto 
grow good Strawberries to give the system just 
described a trial. J. C. 


The Gape Gooseberry Out-of-doors. 
—It may beef interest to know that this delicious 
fruit-bearing plant, when planted in the open 
•air, attains a far higher degree of productive¬ 
ness and vigour than when grown under glass. 
My mode of procedure is to plant out in a com¬ 
post of rich loam and manure fair-sized plants 
against a south wall, taking the precaution to 
nail a board about 9 in. wide at right angles to 
the wall over each plant. To this I nail a piece 
of canvas long enough to reach the ground, and 
(hit I let down in-frosty or cold windy weather 
as a protection to the plants, and also put a 


mulching round the roots in winter. In the 
spring Igive an abundant supply of weak manure 
water, withholding it later on, and under this 
liberal treatment they will grow vigorously, and 
will require to have the shoots stopped, as with 
Tomatoes. Throughout the summer the plants 
are in blossom and fruit, which latter, from its 
peculiar yet agreeable acidity, is adapted either 
for a dessert fruit or for making excellent pre¬ 
serves. My plants have been under the above 
treatment several years, and have withstood 
the winters with impunity, and I find that they 
are not so liable to the attacks of insect pests 
as when grown under glass.—A. 

Gathering Peaches. —The Peach, more 
than any other fruit, requires careful handling 
when plucking it from the tree, as the least 
bruise leaves a dark speck on its tender skin, that 
rapidly spreads. Like any other operation that 
requires delicacy of touch, some experience is 
necessary before one can gather Peaches rapidly 
without damaging them. Grasp the fruit geutly 
but firmly, so that the slight force used is pretty 
equally distributed, and brought to bear at the 
back of the fruit, pressing it outward from the 
stalk. If the fruit be ripe enough for gathering, 
a very slight pressure will detach it from the 
stalk ; and if the eye and hand act together 
there will be no difficulty in hitting upon those 
fruits only which are fit to gather, ana which if 
left much longer would fall and be bruised. 
Even where precautions hare been taken by 
covering the border deeply with soft litter, or 
by suspending nets to catch the falling fruits, it 
is better to look over the trees daily, and 
gather all that part readily from the stalk, as 
those fruits that fall from the trees through 
being dead ripe will not keep so well as those 
that have undergone the finishing process 
gradually in a cool airy room. The flavour of 
reaches under glass is often deteriorated by 
having too muoh water given in the later stages 
of their ripening, or by deficient ventilation. 
Peaches ripening now in orchard houses can 
soaroelv have too muoh fresh air, either by night 
or by day, unless daring severe storms of rain cr 
wind.—E. H. 

Summer -pruning Currants. — This, 
although a good practice if done judioiously, 
is liable to do more harm than good if carried 
to excess. I recently observed some bushes 
pruned in as closely as they ordinarily are at 
Christmas. The effect of thus cutting of nearly 
all the new growth is anything but beneficial 
to the well-being of the bush. I would Btrongly 
recommend the stopping the shoots early on 
trees trained to walls, as, if left too long, the 
lower leaves drop off, and without good foliage 
the frnit never keeps well. But on open bushes 
merely stopping the strongest leading shoots is 
all that is necessary, and this only when the 
growth is luxuriant.—J. G. 

5186.— Gooseberry Caterpillar*.— If 
“ Knutsford ” will refer to my answer (4375) 
on p. 50, No. 107, of Gardening Illustrated, 
he will find I described the sort and how they 
exist through the winter, and if they have 
not been killed will now be large and soon 
go into the chrysalis state. Tho small perfo¬ 
rated leaves and eggs attached to the ribs under¬ 
neath to which he alludes are not laid by a 
moth, but by a species of saw-fly ; the larva 1 
are clearer, almost like green glass with minute 
black dote, and do not drop, and hang sus¬ 
pended when shaken like the larvre of the 
magpie moth.—G. A. 8. 


VEOBT,ABUES. 


SOWING AND PLANTING CABBAGES. 

I do not think that anything is gained by grow¬ 
ing too many varieties of Cabbage. One or 
two early quiek-hearting kinds of the Early 
York or Little Pixie type, to be planted thickly 
on a well-sheltered border with a south aspect, 
come in usefully in February and March, and 
these may be cleared off in time for early 
Potatoes or French Beans. For the main crop 
on open borders, such sorts as Early Battersea, 
Whaler’s Imperial, or Enfield Market are all 
good if carefully selected. In sowing select an 
open piece of ground that has been dug for some 
tube xn order to get mellow and consolidated 
sufficiently to retain moisture without much 
artificial application of Water. The best plan is 


to make two sowings, one now and another 
about August 30. Sow thinly in order thflfi 
every plant may have room to properly develop 
itself. Keep the soil continually moist sad 
free from weeds. Beds about 6 ft. wide, with 
an alley on each side, are most convenient 
and shallow drills about 4 in. or 6 in. apart 
offer greater facilities for cleaning with a narrow 
hoe between the drills than broadcast sowing. 
The main crop on open quarters I have fee 
years planted after spring-sown Onions, ns 
that crop is harvested early in September 
leaves the ground in good condition for any'suc¬ 
ceeding crop. When the land has been 'well 
manured for Onions, good Cabbages oonld be 
roduoed without digging by simply drawing 
eep drills and soaking them with water if the 
ground be at all dry. As, however, the land 
for Cabbages can scarcely be too rich, I hare 
generally dug into it deeply a heavy dressing of 
rotten manure, for if the stalks be left to pro¬ 
duce a second crop of crowns, the produce will 
well repay a little extra preparation. The ad¬ 
vantage of this second crop over young crops 
following in quiok successions! order is not ac¬ 
knowledged by manv good cultivators, but from 
my own experience I must say that a good bed 
of Cabbages following a crop of Onions, and 
succeeded by an abundant second crop of 
Sprouts, is a great gain ; and when the stomps 
are cleared off, the ground, being firm, will be in 
good condition for Celery trenches. I may re¬ 
mark that while 2£ ft. is not too much space for 
the rows of the largest Cabbages, 1 & ft. is suffi¬ 
cient for small early kinds. Medium-sized 
kinds at intermediate distances will prove the 
most useful for the majority of cultivators. I 
may remark that any plants showing a tendency 
to start prematurely to seed should be pulled 
up and thrown away at onoe, and replaced by 
fresh plants from the seed bed. The remnant 
of the plants left on the seed-bed should be 
palled up and pricked out into nursery beds to 
stand the winter, for filling up gaps and for mak¬ 
ing a small sueoesrional planting in March for 
succession during the summer, by which time 
spring-sown crops will be ready for use. 

G. L. M. 


Vegetable Growing in Hot Weather. 

—In the kitchen garden, where a supply of 
Buceulent vegetables is in constant request, 
many of the crops for midsummer and autumn 
use may be grown in trenches similar to those 
used for Celery, but not quite so deep. In fact, 
depth is a mistake to be avoided, as if too 
j much of the top spit be taken out the crops will 
be in some cases brought in contact with a sour, 
hard subsoil. Where these conditions exist, the 
bottom spit should be thrown out and replaced 
by the top one, mixing with it a good dressing 
of well decayed manure. There is one advan¬ 
tage belonging to this system of culture, viz., a 
saving of labour. In the case of land that 
has been cleared of any of the Cabbage 
family, or of any crop that leaves the ground 
very hard, H would be simply hoed and raked 
level, and the trenches marked out at the re¬ 
quired distance apart. When ready for the 
seed or plants, they need not be more than 3 in. 
or 4 in. below the ordinary level, as the soil 
thrown out will keep the drought from acting 
on the intervening spaces, and a mulching of 
partly-decayed manure should be applied over 
the roots as soon as the crop is in active growth. 
This will prevent evaporation, and one good 
soaking of water will keep any crop in a growing 
condition for several days, no matter how hot 
or dry the weather may be. All kinds of tall 
Marrow Peas will continue in bearing for a long 
period if treated in this manner and kept closely 
gathered as soon as the Peas are fit fix' table ; 
the same remark also applies to Scarlet Runners 
that drop their blossoms instead of setting them 
when dry at the root; likewise to French and 
dwarf Beans, and we may also add Cauliflowers 
of all kinds, that in hot, dry seasons invariably 
button or form heads prematurely. Of small- 
growing crops that require little room two or 
three rows may be planted in wide trenches, 
such as Turnips, Radishes, Lettuce, and Spinach, 
for, in addition to the advantage of keeping the 
moisture confined to the roots, the full glare of 
the sun does less harm than in the case of crops 
on level ground. A few light evergreen 
branches laid across the trenches act as a good 
screen for fresh-planted or newly-sown crops. 
These are all simple and inexpensive remedxe?, 
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which, if droughts were of annual occurrence, will result. On one occasion we tried the ex- The exact rule to be observed in disbudding 
would be much more generally appreciated than periment of reducing the leaves on some large can only be attained by careful observation and 
they are at present.—J. G. stools to one to each point, and the result was such long experience. Chrysanthemums that aro 

Prickly-seeded or Winter SDinaoh a ^ ,m * nufc * on °f the vigour of the plants, that the grown for the quality of their flowers alone are 
—No time should now be lost in getting in a ° e r xt y ear the jtems were not worth gathering, furnished with from one to three stems, accord- 
good .owing of thi. where a .apply T. in dimand 'i h ® •???““."* "‘"L m t£ y *> circum.tu.ce-. If the plant hw net been 

during winter and earlv sDrino- To have the other P lanfcs > and the rasult haa always been the pinched at any time during its growth, it will 
leoves g large and succuLt the’soil should be r^Av* 8 ° heck or tho death of the branch into three stems in Ju^and it may 

deeply dug and enriched with manure. The P Iant -— W - J * May - probably show a bud on the point of the main 

seeds should be sown thinly in drills about 5242. — Grubs in Vegetables. — 8tem about the same time; this bud should be 
18 in. apart, and if the soil be at all dry, the “Anxious” probably refers to one of the removed carefully or,,if allowedto remain, the 
drills should be well watered before sowing, numerous aphides, and perhaps of all the pests will branch into three shoots just the s*me. 
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allow them to fully develop themselves and Quassia chips occasionally will keep insects from nas oeen no cneck to growth, and that the bads 
yield large foliage. It is always best to allow young seedling plants generally. Soft soap neifc " er « arl y B< ? r *9°. J* 4 ®* 1 “ aYO 

them to get well established before any leaves dissolved at the rate of I lb. to the gallon of instances in which early props- 

are gathered from them. Spinach is liable to water, and applied with a fine-rosed syringe or £ ated plants have given some trouble m this 

go otf with a kind of canker at the root in re- waterpot, will dostroy most caterpillars and f e8 P ec ‘ ! * ,, re /P e< 57 18 of course to remove the 

tentive or wet soils. In this case the best way aphides, as it closes their breathing apparatus, f ,ud,an “ flower to be produced on the 

is to sow on ridges or on sloping borders. It and so asphyxiates them. Of course, for small 8 boot, because if this bud were taken, 

is always well to make two moderate sowings quantities of plants Borne of the insecticides are .. . °!i e P lant stopped, the proba- 

to allow for variations of seasons.—G. best, but on large breadths out-of-doors other bmty is that the flower wonld be loose and un- 

methods must be used.—W. J. May. shapely instead of being comcal-shaped with 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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methods must be used.-W. J. May. shapely instead of being comcal-shaped with 

_ Summer Turnips.—A good table Turnip broad deep petals of a sell-incurring habit, 

should be heavy, of medium size, and grown —— » .1. - In order to be clear I would farther remark 

quickly, or when cooked the result will not be OUTDOOR PT ATtfTR that the last days of August are early enough 

of the most satisfactory kind. To grow th * r iiASip. to r i 8 k gapping vigorous plants, especially 

class of vegetables they should be grown quicklv, nnr, mvn . XTT v nronrmn, VT a varieties that have a tendency to be coarse, but 

and to grow them quickly good cultivation is EEDIlsG AND DISBUDDING CHRASAN- are at the same time indispensable as show 

necessary. Deeply-dug ground in good heart THEMUMS. varieties, such sb Alfred Salter, Lady St. Clair, 

should be chosen for Turnips, but the ground Chrysanthemums that are grown as standards Empress of India, and others of like habit, 
should have been allowed to settle somewhat either for decorative purposes in large houses, These are best grown on the terminal bud ays- 
before sowing, or the young plants will not ob- or for furnishing flowers for exhibition, are tem, if the bud before alluded to (the crown 
tain a good roothold. As a rule, the ground greatly improved by frequent supplies of terminal) should show itself before the very last 
should be rolkd with a light wooden roller, liquid manure from this time and onwards ; in- days of August or early in September. When 
and drill-rows drawn out about 15 in. apart and deed, the present is perhaps the most important the latter bud is formed late it is by all means 
$ in. deep. In these rows the seeds should bo period of the whole season of Chrysanthemum the one to secure, and if well treated will pro- 
sown very thinly, and the ground should then culture. In the first place, as to feeding, I duce n veiy large flower. Where a bud shows 
be raked over with a short toothed rake, so as would observe that the old-fashioned idea of itself, say the third week in August, and it is 
not to bury the seeds too deeply. In gardens feeding only after the buds are set has long been seemingly perfect in all its parts, it is a good 
of any size a hand-drilling machine is of great 8efc wide by good growers, who have found out plan to retain the bud, but in stopping tho 
value, as such drills more evenly than can be if a P lant 1)6 not grown with sufficient plant only pinch off two of the breaks and allow 

done by hand, and besides effect a great saving strength to swell and develop a large bud, it is the third to grow alongside the bud for a time, 
in labour. When the young plants show in a hopeless case to endeavour to expand it by As the bud develops itself satisfactorily and 
the rows they should be hoed between, and if giving the plant superabundant supplies of requires that the natural vigour of the plant 
the Turnip fly or beetle should appear, a dusting stimulating liquids in the last stages of its should flow into it, this shoot will of course be 
of lime and soot can be given with advantage, growth. I mention this as an important fact, pinched away. 

As soon as the plants are in rough leaf they there be no misunderstanding. Another very good plan is to work the pro- 

should be cut out to 1 ft. apart, being very The feeding of these plants even now is but cess of disbudding on a sort of compromise 


As soon as the plants are in rough leaf they 
should be cut out to 1 ft. apart, being very 


careful to leave no “ doubles,” as it is called, ver y imperfectly understood, and the conse- principle by adopting the plan just alluded to 
i.c. t two or more plants together, or the shape quence * 9 * that many collections are either sadly with one shoot and taking the terminal bud of 
of the roots will be spoiled. Keep clear from undergrown, or, what is perhaps a still more another, thus securing two chances on the same 
weeds and the culture is complete. We make common occurrence, they are permanently plant. It is also necessary in disbudding to 
a practice of sowing Carter’s Nimble Six Weeks injured by being over-watered with strong keep in view as much as possible the individual 
once a month from March till August, and find liquids given at long intervals, a system that characteristics of each variety, as, for in- 
this to produce a good supply for summer use. cannot be at all commended as discreet stance, White Globe and Jardin dea Plantes, 
Norfolk Grey Stone and Chirk Castle Black practice. To be clear, therefore, an intermediate both grand old varieties and well adapted for 
Stone are two very good winter Turnips, and li ne must be drawn, and the composition in exhibition, are better taken somewhat early, so 
should be sown in June and July. In the’early which the plants are growing must be taken into that there may be uniformity in the time of 
part of September a bed should be sown to account, as must the time of potting and the size flowering if a stand of show flowers be required, 
stand till spring, and the greens boiled and °f P ot * 48 well as drainage. All this may Mistakes are made in disbudding (owing to an 
served up with gravy like Spinach are deli- 8eem collateral evidence, but in reality it is the imperfect idea of the number of times a plant 
cious.— VV. J. May. very foundation upon which every cultivator should break before the bud is taken) which 

T _ j*a • , . must base his treatment if a satisfactory result need not oocur if it be borne in mind that it is 

80 accounU “ be expected. not the number of breaks on a plant that has 

f T j.‘ ‘ " r ustr ted respecting the growing , g sa f e p rac ti C e to let every second or anything to do with the quality of the flower, 

of Indian Corn in this country, and of some third watering be weak liquid manure specially but catching the bud at tho proper time. 


°*i? iaD f count . ry > an< * ®? me third watering be weak liquid manure specially but catching the bud at tho proper time, 

peop not wung able to grow it to perfection, p re j jared for the purpose up to the time the The disbudding of general collections is not 
would you »U>w me space for a few word. ? I g 0 ^ er . bu d 8 are formed, after which the aa yet recognised beyond a very limited extent, 
8 r e ?P- 8 r °wmg ill our village, and m strength of the liquid may be considerably in- and yet the quality of the flowers on bush- 


proof of this I beg to enclose a specimen grown 
ia a cottage garden last summer. The situation 
is about eight miles from the sea on the Sussex 


strength of the liquid may be considerably in- and yet the quality of the flowers on bush- 
creased according to the capacity of the plant grown plants may be vastly improved by grow- 
for taking it. As a rule, tanks that are the or- mg plants for grouping purposes on a limited 


. j ----- -- dinary receptacles or reservoirs for all sorts of number of stems and taking one flower each 

coast. Iho seeds were sown m the open manur i a l liquids are not safe; nothing excels from a stem. I allude to private collections; 
ground and had no attention whatever ; cow manure with a mixture of soot, which latter those who grow flowers for market of course 


it seems hardy, and I think would have a very 
pretty effect in sub-tropical gardening.—E. 
Cttrteis. [Mr. Curteis sends a well-ripened 


imparts to the leaves a deep green colour and a adopt the system of culture which pays them 
healthy toue to the plant. As a change, a best. 

mixture of pigeon manure may be used with The Japanese section is becoming more popu- 


cob which looks like ^ the well-known advantage. Let the motto be “often, but lar every year. The disbudding of the early 

variety used for popping. aro pleased weak,” and mulch the surface of the pots with varieties, which may be performed earlier than 

to know this excellent vegetable is grown now f resb horse or cow manure to encourage and the incurved sorts—at all events standard kinds 
and then. It is best m the green young state stimulate surface roots. such as Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey, and Jano 

and the cobs so boiled are as welcome as good The disbudding of Chrysanthemums is, with- Salter—produces noble heads of bloom when the 
young 1 eas. We should be glad to see some out doubt> an i mp0 rtant item in their cuitiva- latter is reduced to from three to six flowers on 

green specimens. ed.j tion. The feeding (although it takes precedence a plant, and, grown on the crown terminal bud 

5241.—Gathering Rhubarb.—It must from a certain point of view) is actually of plan, Elaine (snowy-white) and Jane Salter (lilac) 
in all cases be remembered that the leaves of secondary importance, but both are at the same will bear gentle forcing, and may be had iu 
plants act as lungs, and if their extent of sur- time inseparably connected where high cuitiva- bloom a fortnight before the general collection, 
face be greatly reduced the roots lose their tion is desired. First, you feed in order to W. H. 

vigour, and if the leaves be persistently secure a strong vigorous plant, which will pro- 

removed will eventually die. In gathering duce a large, well-developed bud ; next, you Double Zixmia8.—In mixed borders, or 
Rhubarb,’only a moderate number of leaves select the proper bud according to the variety, in beds among sub-tropical plants, these* are 
should be taken from each plant, and the grow- and then the bud has to be supplied with the always attractive when well grown. They 
ing points of the crowns should not be damaged requisite nourishment to cause it to swell and require a deep loamy soil, and if other con- 
by such removal, or a scarcity of useful produce develop itself into a perfect flower. ditions are suitable they will bloom freely from 
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July until the frost cute them down in autumn. 
There is at the present time a fine collection to 
be had, the flowers being as large as those of 
an ABter, perfect in form, and varying in colour, 
there being golden-yellow, magenta, rose, pink, 
purple, and cream colour. For cutting for 
vases they are invaluable, for, in addition to 
supplying so many colours, they last for a long 
time in water. In order to grow Zinnias well, 
a warm situation and abundance of water are 
necessaiy.—C. S. 

African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus) 
Out-of-doors.— Though this may not with¬ 
stand the winter out-of-aoors in many parts of 
England, yet good effects may be produced 
during the summer by planting out established 
specimens of it in spring. Either isolated on 
lawns or planted in borders or in mixed beds, 
good plants of it will produce abundance of 
flowers. During winter the plants should be 
lifted and stored in any dry shed free from frost. 

In this way they get a season of rest, and flower 
all the better when planted out the next year. 

Yellow-flowered Bedding Plants.— 

I am much pleased thiB season with two circu¬ 
lar beds of Calliopsis coronata and Drummondi 
The colour of the latter is a bright orange with 
a dark disc. Coronata is a bright canary-yellow 
with aspotted disc less dense in colour than Drum¬ 
mondi. Both are very free flowering and showy ; 
the individual flowers measure nearly 3 in. across, 
and are mounted singly upon wiry stems, which 
yield to the motion of the air, and thus obviate 
that tiresome rigidity which, in the case of many 
closely-cropped or pinched plants, suggests the 
idea of daubs of paint on canvas. These two 
forms of Calliopsis belong to a genus of hardy 
annuals introduced from America nearly half a 
century ago, and good masses of them were 
common thirty years 
since; but of late, when 
flower gardening became 
so formal, all plants 
with a free, flowing 
outline were discarded, 
no matter how effective 
it might be. From this 
cause, many exceedingly 
showy and useful plants 
have well-nigh disap¬ 
peared, as, for instance, 

Sages—such as Salvia 
patens and S. fulgens— 
and many other plants 
equally bright and 
showy, but which could 
not easily be made to 

assume a low formal outline without losing most 
of their flowers and, consequently, their beauty. 
The seeds of Calliopsis may be sown on the beds 
where they are intended to bloom the first week 
in April, covering very lightly with dry soil, and, 
as soon as large enough, they must be thinned 
out to 6 in. or 8 in. apart. Timely thinning 
and frequent earth-stirring are most important 
details of culture in connection with these plants, 
and it iB advisable to pick out the points of the 
leaders or main shoots once or twice, a practice 
which keeps the growth bushy and robust, and 
allows the plants to get well established before 
flowering and seed-bearing commences. As far 
as possible the seed-pods should be picked or 
cut off early in August and onwards, although 
in this respect there will be less labour required 
than would be necessary in the case of Pelar¬ 
goniums or Calceolarias. I have said the seeds 
may be sown in the open air, but as they are 
very light and scaly, I prefer sowing them and 
all similar seeds in boxes under glass in a cold 
frame. The soil and the season are often, early 
in April, very ungenial, and many good seeds 
may perish from that cause ; but under glass 
shelters there is no fear of failure, and the young 

S lants can be planted out in the beds early in 
lay 6 in. or so apart. The soil should be good 
and deep, and if, during very dry, hot weather, 
they are well watered twice a week, there will be 
less time consumed in picking off seeds, and the 
flowers will be larger and more numerous in 
consequence.—E. H. 

Plumy Rosy Heart (Dielytra eximia).— 
This plant is little grown in gardens, and even 
in nurseries it is not so common as it might be. 
It looks well isolated in the herbaceous border 
Or as an edging to shrubberies. It flowers from 
May to September, or even longer, and its 
finely-cut foliage may be used effectively among 
out flower*. 


French Lavenders (Santolinas).— San- 
tolina incana is a plant which ought to be 
conspicuous in all town gardens, for it will 
thrive under conditions the most unfavourable 
to growth. It is a truly beautiful plant, silvery- 
white, dense, and compact, perfectly hardy, 
and easily propagated. It may be clipped into 
any shape easier than Box. It is well adapted 
! for subduing a blaze of high colour, such as that 
produced by scarlet Pelargoniums, and as an 
edging it would give a finish to masses or beds 
of Rhododendrons or Azaleas. Santolma alpina, 
a totally different plant, is very unlike a Santo- 
lina ; it grows flat on the ground (as if it had 
been rolled every day), scarcely exceeding 1 in. 
in height, and is of a silvery-grey colour ; no 
plant could be better adapted for carpeting or 
as a groundwork to higher-coloured plants. It 
is a true hardy perennial, and all that would be 
required when used for any of the above pur¬ 
poses would be to clip off the globular flower- 
heads. It is known in some nurseries as 
Artemisia alpina.—T. W. 


HARDY WATER LILIES. 
Everyone knows and appreciates that queen of 
native wild flowers, the common white Water 
Lily ; but my object now is to bring into notice 
other less common kinds, which from their 
diversity of form and colour, are equally valuable. 
Their culture is of the simplest kind, for, it 
properly planted at first, they seldom give any 
trouble. Where it is convenient to drain off the 
water, the best mode of planting the larger 
kinds is to make a hillock of a compost consist¬ 
ing of good loam and a small quantity of well- 
decomposed manure and river saud ; on the 
surface of this place some large stones to prevent 



blossoms, which measure from 6 in. to 9 in. 
across, and which are very sweet-scented. The 
veins on the under sides of the leaves are also 
much more raised above the surface. The 
flowers of this kind, too, have a decided ten¬ 
dency to assume a red colour, aud the full de¬ 
velopment of this is admirably Bhown in the rose- 
coloured variety. It is a source of much pleasure 
to hear that living plants of this beautiful variety 
have been imported into this country from the 
North American lakes. The variety maxima 
differs from the type only in having larger 
flowers. 

The type of the sweet-scented Water Lily 
was introduced into this country in 1786, but it 
is not so common now as it deserves to be. It 
requires precisely the same treatment as N. alba, 
and will be found to be quite as hardy in the 
southern counties. The tuberous-rooted Nym- 
phsea (N. tuberosa) is also a native of North 
America, and much resembles our native kind, 
but differs from it principally in having tubers 
developed on the roots which spontaneously 
detach themselves from the plant, and so afford 
a ready means of propagation. The shining- 
let ved Water Lily (N. nitida) is also a near 
relative of N. alba, but has very shining leaves, 
and blossoms not so large and scentless. It 
inhabits the lakes and still waters of Siberia, 
[•and also the river Lena. This kind, and also 
the preceding, can be obtained from nurseries 
iu which hardy plants are made a speciality. 

The common yellow Water Lily belongs to 
the genus Nuphar, of which we have one species, 
N. lutea, which inhabits many of our lakes and 
6low-running rivers in abundance, and, there¬ 
fore, is too well known to need description. 
It has a very interesting miniature variety 
called pumila or minima, which is found wild 
in some of the Highland lakes of Scotland. It 
is considerably smaller in all its parts than the 
typo, and also possesses the same vinous per¬ 
fume. The stranger or three-coloured Nuphar 
(N. ad vena) is the North American representa¬ 
tive of our yellow Water Lily; it neatly 
approaches it in general aspect, but it may be 
at once distinguished by its larger size and the 
leaves standing erect out of the water if it be 
shallow. The blossoms are larger and the same 
in colour outside, but the cone of stamens in 
the centre is of brighter red. It was introduced 
in 1772, and is rather common in cultivation 
now. W. 


English white Water Lily. 


the soil from being removed by the water. On 
this hillock place the plant so that the depth 
from its own crown to the surface of the water 
may not exceed 2 ft. If there be no means of 
lowering the water, the best substitute is to put 
the plants into large baskets and to sink them 
to the proper depth. If the bottom be of a 
gravelly nature the plants will not spread much, 
but if otherwise they Bhould be kept within 
bounds, or they will soon grow into a m 
which tends to considerably mar the effect, 
shown in the form of isolated patches. In the 
case of young plants and the small-growing 
kinds enumerated below it is advisable to 
keep them in small baskets and in shallow 
water. 

There are about eighteen half-hardy Water 
Lilies in cultivation at the present time. The 
majority belong to the genus Nymphoea, and the 
remainder to the genus Nuphar. Of the native 
kinds, which need no description, there are 
three varieties, which are very distinct. The 
minor form is very interesting on account of its 
small size, the blossoms being but 1& in. to 2 in. 
across, with the leaves small in proportion. The 


variety Candida is a form intermediate in size 
between the two preceding. The rose-coloured 
variety (N. alba var. rosea) is a plaut which has 
excited much interest ever since itfirst expanded 
its lovely blossoms, a short time ago in the open 
air at Kew, being the first time of flowering in 
this country. It is said to have originated in a 
solitary lake in Sweden, from whence it was 
taken to one of the Swedish botanic gardens, 
which is doubtless the source of the Kew plants. 
It is destined to become as common as the 
white one, and, in company with it and other 
aquatics, it will produce a charming effect. 
The North American species, N. odorata, is 
a very near ally to N. alba, but the most per¬ 
ceptible distinction between them is the larger 


Meadow Sweets (Spiraeas).—S. Lind- 
leyana, which is a native of the hills of Northern 
India, thrives well in an exposed situation here, 
grows about 5 ft. high, flowers freely, and is a 
very ornamental plant on the lawn. S. japonica, 
now called Hoteia japonica, is the best known 
of its class, being so extensively used for deco¬ 
rative purposes when forced. S. palmata is a 
truly handsome species. It does not, however, 
get a good name as a forcer, but in the herba¬ 
ceous Border it is far more showy and perfect 
than the Hoteia japonica, which, in consequence 
mass | 0 f coming so early in flower, gets injured by 
winds and frost; the latter is seen to best per¬ 
fection when forced. S. Ulmaria fl.-pl. is a 
double variety of the common Meadow Sweet, 
and very much superior to it in appearance. 
The plant is a strong grower and free flowerer, 
and should be in every collection, It is a good 
companion to the pink S. palmata. S. Filipen- 
dula fl.-pl. and S. japonica variegata are also 
attractive kinds.—J. 8., Yorkshire. 

The Flowering Rush.— This very beauti¬ 
ful water plant is now to be seen in full beauty, 
growing naturally, in or on the banks of streams 
and small rivers where the current is not too 
rapid and the bottom of a somewhat holding 


nature. It should form a feature in all pieces 
of natural or artificial water, into which it 
is easily introduced. It flourishes best 
rather away from the margin and in the full 
sun, in which situation its distinct character is 
best displayed.—J. C. 

Adam’s Needles (Yuccas) in mas¬ 
ses. — Few plants look better in isolated 
clumps on Grass than the different varieties 
of Y'ucca. Being very distinct as regards 
habit of growth, they contrast strikingly with 
almost any kind of vegetation by which they 
are surrounded. The stiff erect habit of Y, 
glorioBa, or the elegant curved leaves of Y. 
recurva, constitute, in young vigorous plants, 
the best examples of what a free-grown eym- 
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as possible to keep the plants short-jointed and 
well ripened, as on this more than anything else 
will their free flowering depend. The latest 
plants of Azalea indica will now have made 
good growth, and should be gradually removed 
to a Tower temperature preparatory to being 
turned outside. 

Where there is a good stock of Lachenalias, 
an early batch should now be potted up. Pot 
them in a rich, loamy compost in 6-in. pots, and 
place them under cover in a cold frame, giving 
an abundance of air as soon as the plants com¬ 
mence growth. These are very suitable plants 
for basket work, and will give much satisfac¬ 
tion when grown in that way. The principal 
thing is to get a good development of foliage on 
them early in the autumn, as it comes much 
brighter and of better substance than later on 
in the season, and the plants can be forced with 
a certainty of every bulb throwing up blossom- 
spikes. Any plants from the stove brought into 
tnis house or the conservatory must be watered 
carefully, and should occupy positions free from 
cold draugths. 

Plants of Clerodendron Balfouri should now 
be pruned and put under growing conditions at 
once, in order to get a strong growth on them 
as early in the autumn as possible. Cut them 
down to a few eyes, and select a few of the 
strongest breaks and allow, them to grow witl • 
! out any check till the end of the season. Train 


metrical plant ought to be without training, 
and after the plants flower and lose their sym¬ 
metrical proportions, they branch into many 
heads, thus producing a quaint and 


and is called Mimulus cupreus Brilliant, the 
flowers being scarlet. It is dwarf and well 
worth growing. Most of the Mimuluses are quite 
hardy if planted in well-drained soil and covered 
with ashes during winter. Harrison’s Musk 
may abo be wintered out-of-doors. If grown 
in pots turn out the plants in autumn under a 
wall without disturbing the roots, and put a 
shovelful of ashes over tnem. In spring plenty 


crowned . 

picturesque aspect; they also send up a colony 
of root suckers around the parent plant, and 
soon make a clump presentable at all seasons 
of the year.—G. L. M. 

Creeping Speedwell (Veronica repens).— 
I have seen enough of this pretty hardy plant 
to be able fully to recommend it as a green 
carpet plant, and even think it preferable to the 
two most accepted for that purpose, the dwarf 
Mentha and the green Sedum Lydium. It is a 
dense, close-growing creeper, covering the soil 
as it proceeds with a perfect soft carpet of 
bright green foliage, and it only needs occa¬ 
sional lateral trimming to keep it in place. 
It seems to thrive well on soil that is mode¬ 
rately dry, as my patch of it is in a dry spot, and 
it covers much more rapidly than any other 
carpet plant. Those in want of a good carpet 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—July 18 to 23. 

Sowing black-seeded Brown Cos Lettuce for winter 
use ; potting on small Cinerarias ; plauting out Lettuces 
and Kndive ; pulling up pickling Onions and spreading 
them out to dry ; petting rough frames in which to sow 
late dwarf French Beans so as to protect them from the 
early autumn frosts ; nailing and tying in Roses on walls 
and picking off all dead flowers; hoeing and weeding 
amongst Strawberries, and cutting away all runners 


giving them a good mulching with rotten manure ; put¬ 
ting in Pink and Carnation pipings under hand lightB; 
earthing up Celery when the soil is dry and in workable 
condition ; digging up, manuring, and watering borders 
previous to sowing with Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage, 


one can scarcely ever find a yellow leaf, owing 
to the branches closely covering the soil ana 
keeping it cool and moist. In this respect it is 
distinct from all others belonging to this group, 
as they partake more or lees of the upright 

g rowth of the ordinary Chrysanthemum. The 
owers, which are of a delicate cream colour, 
deepening towards the centre into yellow, are of 
medium size, the petals being broad, good in 
substance, and recurved. Precocity, another 
good kind erect in habit, has flowers of medium 
size and of a bright golden-yellow, with flat, 
incurved petals. In Bois Duval the petals are 
also inourved, and the prevailing colour is 


Hardy Monkey Flower (Mimulus cupreus Brilliant). 


them close to the glass, and feed the plants 
liberally at the roots with manure water. The 
different species of Hoya will now be getting 
past their best, and will require to be re-potted 
and to have their growths regulated. The 
smaller kinds are admirable subjects for grow¬ 
ing in baskets, but in whatever way they are 
used a light rich compost and very free drain¬ 
age must be afforded them. Special attention 
must now be paid to keeping every plant in the 
stove well supplied with moisture at the roots 
Drought is fatal to fine development among theee 
plants. 

Flower Garden. 

Planting being now generally completed, 
with the exception of filling up any gaps that 
may occur or replacing any isolated beds of 
early flowers with autumn ones, more labour 
will be available for routine work, and where 
spring gardening is done, no time must be lost 
in getting up a supply of the very earliest- 
flowering plants that have proved hardy enough 
to withstand the last few winters, for unless a 
plant is really hardy it is of but little use for 
the purpose in question, as our springs are even 
more trying to plant life than our winters. 

The white and variegated Arabia, the purple 
Aubrietia, Myosotis dissitiflora, Daisies (red, 
white, and Aucuba-leaved), Gentians, Auriculas, 
Primroses, Pansies, and Polyanthuses are 
always satisfactory. These should be divided 
and planted in nursery beds to make good 


Good Pinks —Ascot is the name given to 
a very free-flowering Pink now growing in Mr. 
Ware’s nursery at Tottenham. Its blossoms 
are of a delicate pink colour blotched with dark 
■crimson. 


purplish-crimson. Another rose-coloured kind 
which is much thought of has beautifully fringed 


grown is Dianthus barbatus magmficus, or 
Ware’s dwarf Sweet William. It grows about 
6 in. in height, and its blossoms, which are 
double, are of a dazzling velvety crimson. 
Seen in a large mass in the full sunshine, the 
effect is remarkable. 

Hardy Monkey Flower (Mimulus).— 
Our engraving represents an improved variety 
of the well-known coppery Mimulus cupreus, 
which is so useful for narrow borders and for 
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plants by Ootober. Wallflowers, Stocks* and 
Honesty should be planted in single rows from 
the seed bed before they get drawn up weakly. 
There are also many kinds of annuals which if 
treated so as to make them biennials, viz., by 
sowing them too late to flower during the 
current year, make excellent early spring flower 
beds. The exact date of sowing varies as re¬ 
gards different varieties, and also as respects 
early or late localities, but as a rule the begin¬ 
ning of September is soon enough to sow, as if 
too forward they suffer from severe frosts, and 
in mild winters they continue to grow all 
through the winter. Saponaria calabrica, 
Silene pendula, S. ruberrima, and S. pseudo* 
atocion, Nemophilas, Limnanthes Douglas!, and 
Collinsias are amongst the most useful, but 
there are many others that do well treated in 
the same way. 

Continue to propagate under hand-glasses or 
cloches Pansies and Violas, for under anything 
like good treatment they are all-the-year-round 
flowers, as they only cease blooming when ex¬ 
hausted. The earliest struck cuttings of such 
kinds as the Cliveden Blue, Yellow, and Purple 
will now be rooted sufficiently to be trans¬ 
planted on to a good rich open piece of ground, 
when, if kept moist at the root, they will 
become good plants, full of bloom-buds in the 
autumn, and in mild winters they will continue 
to open a few blossoms and be quite full of 
bloom with the earliest Snowdrops and other 
hardy bulbs. 

Regulate the growths of climbing plants, and 
support them as required. Clematis Jackmani 
is as usual producing a cloud of blossom; it is 
still one of the best. Among the largest 
flowered section C. lanuginosa is also excellent; 
it looks well trained thinly amongst other 
climbers. We have masses of its large mauve 
blossoms peeping out amongst the foliage of 
Wistarias, the two associating extremely well 
together. The tallest varieties of Tropseolum 
will now be man in g a fine display; they are 
valuable as temporary screens for hiding un¬ 
sightly objects, being of rapid growth and 
extremely gay when in flower. 

The clipping of all evergreen hedges should 
be completed as soon as possible, for if left late 
in the season they do not get well furnished 
with green spray-like growth, and consequently 
have a shorn look during the rest of the season. 
All kinds of evergreens, such as Laurels, that 
make strong annual growths may now be 
pruned. Walks will need weeding and rolling 
frequently ; where the ground is very much 
undulated we find large tanks at all bends of 
the walks a great saving by checking and 
carrying off a large portion of the surface water. 
See that the mouth of all drains is free from 
obstruction, and clean out the sediment that 
collects in the tanks, and which soon reduces 
their capacity for holding water. 

Auriculas. —Some Auricula growers repot 
their old plants at this season; therefore it 
may not be amiss to state how it ought to be 
done. In most cases all the old potting ma¬ 
terial should be removed from the roots, and 
the long tap-root should be shortened considei- 
ably. The plants should then be repotted at 
once in pots not larger than 4 in. or 5 in. in 
diameter ; see that they are well drained with 
broken potsherds, ana over the drainage place 
some fibrous turf to prevent any of the pot¬ 
ting material mixing with the drainage. This 
is an important point as regards successful 
culture. It also sometimes happens that the 
plants receive a check either during or after 
the operation of repotting; this should like¬ 
wise be avoided. Do not have a number of 
plants out of their pots at one time, but as one 
is made ready for potting see that it is potted 
at once. Afterwards place the plants in a 
frame where they can be kept somewhat close 
until roots have been formed. The compost 
should be mainly rotten turfy loam, consisting 
of about four parts loam to one of leaf-mould 
and rotten manure, with some sand and pow¬ 
dered charcoal added to it. The plants should 
be pressed into the pots rather firmly with 
the fingers. 

Pinks. —It may be as well to urge the 
importance of planting out pipings as soon as 
the young roots are fairly formed ; they plant 
out with much less injury at that time than 
they do when the young plants are allowed 
tq remain longer in the beas or boxes into which 


the pipings were put. The finer varieties of 
Pinks well deserve all the attention that can 
be bestowed on them. They like a moderately 
rich soil well pulverised and open. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —The general thinning having been 
brought to a close, Lady Downes, Alicantes, 
and other late kinds intended to hang on the 
Vines until after Christmas will be improved by 
having the scissors passed over them again for 
the removal of imperfectly fertilised berries, 
and at the same time the shoulders should be 
carefully raised and tied up to allow a free 
passage of air when the leaves are falling in the 
autumn. To ensure the proper ripening of these 
fine kinds by the ond of September a night 
temperature of 68° to 70° with a corresponding 
rise by day should be given, and if this cannot 
be obtained from solar heat, gentle firing at the 
present time, while it increases the size of the 
berries, will *be found more economical and 
beneficial to the Vines than Bharp forcing, with 
double the amount of fuel in the autumn, when 
they should be sufficiently matured to require 
cool treatment. Muscats having their principal 
roots in internal borders, and now beginning to 
take their last swelling, should be well mulched 
with short stable manure, the ammonia from 
which will keep red spider in check, while the 
stimulatingmatter carried down by surface water¬ 
ings will feed and draw the roots to the influence 
of the high temperature so essential to the perfect 
colour and finish of this fine Grape. Vines in 
early and mid-season houses must be thoroughly 
cleansed as they are cleared of fruit, as future 
success depends upon the maintenance of clean, 
healthy foliage until the bunch-producing buds 
for another year are perfected. 

Vegetables. 

Any ground falling vacant Bhould at once be 
le-cropped with Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Kales, 
c r Coleworts ; no preparation is necessary except 
clearing it of weeds, as, without exception, all 
the Cabbage tribe do best in firm soils. Should 
there be any occasion, through drought, to water 
these plants, it is most effectively done when 
they are planted in drills, and this being our 
invariable rule, we are able to recommend the 
practice, and it also renders unnecessary high 
ridging up. The last planting of Celery should 
now be got out; ground that has been cleared 
of early Peas, Spinach, &c., is usually in good 
heart for this late planting. Throw out shallow 
trenches—single spit only—2 ft. wide and 3 ft. 
apart, dig in the trench the best manure that 
can be had, and plant out double lines of plants 
at 9 in. from each other ; well water and mulch 
with manure ; they will then require no 
further attention till earthing up is needed. 
This operation will now be necessary in the 
case of the earliest planted, prior to which 
thoroughly soak with manure water, or, in lieu, 
sprinkle guano between the plants and water 
it in. 

Garlic, Shallots, and Potato" Onions lift dry 
and store in a dry dark Bhed ; lightly fork over 
the ground they have occupied, and sow it with 
French Horn Carrots, Turnips, and Radishes 
for autumn and early winter use. Sow CabbageB 
for autumn planting ; for several years our main 
plot has followed Onions. As Boon as these are 
cleared off the ground is freed^of weeds, drills 
are drawn as mentioned above, and inasmuch as 
we never have had a bad plantation it is clear 
that more elaborate culture is unnecessary. Of 
oourse the ground is always extra well prepared 
for Onions, and in cases where this is not done 
it would be desirable to dig and manure before 
planting the Cabbage—operations for which 
there is little time compared with the winter 
months, and this is another reason for adopting 
the practice of extra culture for Onions, and 
making it serve for Cabbages also. Make 
another sowing of Lettuces and Endive ; th'n 
out those previously sown, and if necessary 
transplant, though the better plan is always to 
sow thinly where they are to mature, and to thin 
out to the proper distance as soon as large 
enough to handle. Ridge Cucumbers, Veg. - 
table Marrows, and Tomatoes should be gone 
over at least once each week for the purpose of 
regulating, training, and stopping their growths, 
and, in the case of Marrows and Cucumbers, 
surface-soiling whenever the roots appear on the 
surface. 

Cucumbers. —Although houses or spar- 
roofed pits efficiently heated with hot water are 


absolutely necessary to the production of 
Cucumbers through the winter months, these 
structures are not required for their growth in 
summer, as larger supplies can be had from 
ordinary manure pits and frames through the 
summer and autumn months, where steady 
attention is paid to the renovation of the linings 
and a succession of healthy maiden plants is kept 
advancing to a bearing state. The more 
expensive houses by this means being set at 
liberty for Melons, the planting of the latter 
should admit of their removal in time for the 
introduction of the first batch of Telegraph, 
still one of the best all-round Cucumbers, coming 
into bearing in December. To work up to this 
period a good supply of young plants from seeds 
or cuttings should be raised and ready for 
replacing exhausted plants in some of the best 
situated pits and frames by the end of this 
month. It is no unusual occurrence for spring 
plants to remain fruitful until the end of the 
season ; but they often establish a colony of red 
spider and rarely give such fine fruit as younger 
plants, which may be kept free from this trouble¬ 
some pest; moreover, men who are always 
employed in the forcing department can move 
about without fear of carrying their enemies to 
new pastures. The worst pest we have to con¬ 
tend with in changeable seasons, particularly 
where attention to the linings becomes lax, is 
mildew on the leaves, and, as is well known, 
sulphur is the most efficacious remedy for the 
destruction of all fungoid matter. A preventive 
is also needed, and as this tends to a fruitful 
state, immediate steps should be taken for 
increasing the root and surface heat to an extent 
that will admit of free ventilation, and the 
supply of good feeding liquid to the beds at a 
| temperature of 85° to 90° ; this treatment, ootn- 
bined with systematic thinning of fruit 
and foliage and top-dressing with good 
' turfy loam, little and often, will keep the 
I plants vigorous and healthy, and less liable to 
be affected than others that are starved, stifled, 
overcropped, and underfed. Where canker is 
troublesome, quicklime and sulphur should be 
applied to the parts affected. Water above 
rather than under the temperature of the bed 
should be used, and air should be admitted 
below the level of the soil in which the plants 
are grown. 


TOWN GAEDSNINQ. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Ferns are always elegant and useful, and in 
anything like a shady house should have the 
preference to almost any class of plants. In any 
house, however sunny, there is always a suitable 
place for a few. Almost auy of the ordinary 
run of greenhouse Ferns will do with care in a 
town, but we would not advise anyone to 
attempt any of the following kinds, unless, at 
least, tliev have a special Fern-house, and are 
very skilful and experienced in the culture of 
Ferns : {Acrophorus, all varieties ; Adiantums, 
the more delicate kinds, as hispidum, reniforme. 
See. ; Cheilanthes, all varieties; Gleichcnia, all 
varieties; Hymenophyllum (unless under bell- 
glasses); Todeas, ditto; Trichomanes, ditto. 
Where the house is pretty well filled with flower¬ 
ing plants, and air and treatment to suit them is 
given, we would only advise the following kinds 
to be grown : Adiantum Capillus-veneris, A. 
cuneatum, A.sethiopicum, Aspleniumbulbiferum, 
A. caudatum, Bleuhnum cognatum, Davallia 
can&riensis, D. Novce-Zealandiie, Doodia blech- 
noides, Lomarias of varieties, Nephrcdium molle, 
Niphobolus lingua, Onychium japonicum, Poly- 
stichum flexum, P. vestitum, Pteris, all varieties. 

In order to grow Ferns to perfection, how¬ 
ever, a special house should be set apart for 
them, if only a small one, or even a pit or large 
case, where a heat of 50° or 55° minimum to 
60° or 65° in winter, and 70° to 80° in summer, 
can be afforded them, or even less would do, 
but nearly all Ferns revel in warmth, where 
but little air, and that only at the apex of the 
roof, need be given, and abundance of moisture 
both in the air and at the root can be afforded. 

Ferns may be either planted out in the hollows 
and crevices of rockwork or grown in pots. In 
the latter a soil composed of equal parts of loam 
and peat, with abundance of sand, and a por¬ 
tion of crocks broken small, the whole well 
m'xed, but used rather rough, with good drain¬ 
age, will suit them, or most of them ; but some 
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Ferns, especially strong-growing ones, will do 
better in nearly all light peaty loam, and other 
delicate ones need nothing but sandy peat. 

Always pot firmly, aud keep the crowns well 
tmt of the soil. Until plants get large, strong, 
and vigorous, do not give them much pot room, 
as with a lot of wet soil at the root they are 
very apt to get unhealthy. Nearly all Ferns 
should be potted in the spring, just when be¬ 
ginning to grow afresh. Some need more shade 
than others, but all should be protected from 
hot sun, and as long as direct sunshine is 
kept from them, the clearer and fuller the 
light in which they grow the more robust and 
healthy will be the growth. Water plentifully, 
and syringe most kinds overhead frequently 
during the growing season, but in winter keep 
drier, yet always moist; the deciduous kinds 
must be drier than evergreens when at rest. 

Pious elastioa (India-rubber plant).—See 
p. 57, Vol. III.—The general treatment in the 
greenhouse is very similar to that of Draceenas, 
the principle being to encourage a liberal 
growth by plentiful watering in a warm and 
humid atmosphere in spring and summer, 
admitting more air, and exposing moderately 
towards autumn, and keeping cooler and drier 
through the winter. Shade slightly from very 
hot sun while the young leaves are tender, but 
these plants will do equally well in sun or 
Bhade, though notin gloom. Ficus Cooperi andF. 
Parcelli are both desirable, and F. repens is a 
capital plant to cover a wall in a shadyhouse. 

Fuchsias. —A list of suitable kinds, with 
instructions for growth, is given on p. 95, 
Vol. III. The remarks to be found 
there apply here as well. Where a 
number are required, the best way is to keep 
one or two old plants of each sort wanted in the 
greenhouse through the winter, and keep them 
gently growing ; this is better than forcing 
them rapidly into growth, as the shoots are then 
so weak. In February or March, or as soon as 
you can strike them (and the earlier they are 
started the better), take off the shoots, which 
should be 2 in. or 3 in. long, and put 
them into 3-in. pots, using leaf mould and 
sand in equal parts, and putting five or six 
cuttings in each pot. The cuttings should be 
taken off with a heel and neatly trimmed, 
taking off the leaves half-way up. Place in a 
frame, or heated bed in a warm house, with 
bottom heat of about 70° or 75°, and top heat 
5° or 10° less. They will soon strike root, and 
should then have a little air admitted, and whe n 
ready pot singly in 3-in. pots, using the same soil. 
Keep them growing for a time in a moist gentle 
heat, and when too tall for the frame, if in one, 
remove to the greenhouse, though they would be 
the better of rather more warmth and moisture 
than that will afford for a time. Syringe the 
plants overhead daily, and shut up the house 
early in the afternoon, so as to enclose a good 
amount of the heat of the sun. Train the 
plants ss they grow, as before recommended. 

Some kinds, like Avalanche, when grown on 
vigorously from a single shoot or stem, need no 
pinching, but produce Bide shoots plentifully 
and naturally, and grow into perfect pyramids. 
These only need to bo tied up to a neat and 
strong central stake. But most kinds need more 
careful training, and do not be afraid to pinch 
out the points of all strong shoots frequently ; 
it does good, though it retards the time of 
flowering; but better wait a few weeks and have 
a really beautiful plant well furnished, with 
blossoms than a straggling specimen now. 
When the small pots are full of roots, shift 
into 5-in., and the plants may either be flowered 
in these, or shifted again into 7-in., if there is 
time to do it in, but it does not do to 
shift much after June, and in 5-in. pots 
will grow very fine plants. When coming into 
flower give a shady situation, if you can, and 
the flowers will be all the finer and last longer. 
Plenty of water must be given at the root, and 
manure water, not too strong, at alternate 
waterings after the blooming pots fill with 
roots. 

When the flowering is over keep slightly 
drier, and expose gradually to plenty of sun 
and air; in fact, harden off ana turn out-of- 
doors in September as if not well hardened a 
severe winter may injure or kill plants grown so 
rapidly. Keep during winter in a cool green¬ 
house only just moist, or in a frost-proof cellar 
nearly dry, but take care they do not get so dry 


as to cause the wood to shrivel, or there is an 
end of them. In spring, when they begin to 
shoot out again, cut back lightly and bring into 
the greenhouse, giving a little water. When 
the shoots are 1 in. long, repot in as small pots 
as will comfortably hold them. Keep dose a 
little, then grow on, and shift as required. The 
plants will flower earlier and not need to be 
pushed on so fast as young ones. 

Fuchsias should never suffer from want of 
water when in growth. They should have 
plenty of air to be sturdy, though they will do 
with far less of it than Geraniums, but they 
cannot bear draughts or chills ; a sudden draught 
or change from one place to another even will 
sometimes cause a splendidly budded plant to 
drop them all. So it is safer—at least m town, 
for it is very different in the country air—when 
under glass to give little but top air. 

Geraniums. — The culture of these has 
been fully described on p. 96, Vol. II. The 
treatment is much the !same in the green¬ 
house as in a window. We always obtain the 
best results from cuttings struck in a frame in 
Auguot or September. It is a great point to 
grow only from short-jointed, well-hardened 
cuttings, and for this reason those taken from 
plants in pots, especially if these have been 
exposed to plenty of sun and air, and had but 
little water for some time previously, arc far 
better than the soft and watery shoots from 
plants that have been growing in the open 
borders, as these always, and especially in a 
wet season, make such a rapid and succulent 
growth. However, when these must be used, 
they may be made very suitable for striking by 
choosing as many robust points as are wanted 
about a fortnight before the cuttings should be 
put in, and with a sharp knife cutting half way 
through each just below a joint, about 4 in. 
from the point of the shoot. The cut will 
speedily cause a callus to form, and, by the 
flow of sap being materially checked, the em¬ 
bryo cutting will become hard and woody. In 
about the time mentioned separate the shoot 
by cutting through the remaining half, and 
plant in the usual way. It is well, in taking 
all Geranium cuttings, to leave them, 
before planting, till the cut part is dry, or 
to dip the ends in dry silver sand. We 
generally, for pot plants, put three or four 
cuttings in a large 3-in. pot, using plenty of 
drainage, and proceeding as directed on p. 96. 
When well rooted, or as soon as safe in spring, 
pot off separately, and shift into 5-in. or 6-in. 
to flower. Geraniums cannot have too much 
air or sun in winter and spring, or at any time 
when growing, but in hot weather they bloom 
far finer and last longer in a shady place. 
This only applies to plants in pots. 

For winter flowering, old plants that have 
been cut back and started and repotted, then 
plunged out-of-doors in the full sun, should be 
used as described on p. 96. If you can take 
such plauts as these into a light, airy, and 
sunny house, with wide panes of glass, keeping 
them near it and with plenty of room and air 
on all possible occasions, and give them a 
warmth of 48 ? to 50° by night to 55° or 60° by 
day, they will blossom abundantly for months, 
sometimes right through till spring comes 
again. But they must not be watered nearly 
so abundantly as in summer, yet kept moist, 
and a little manure water given occasionally. 
The air must be moderately dry, or they will 
grow too much and not flower, so that a forcing 
or hot-house will not do, from the atmosphere 
being too close and moist. But even in a green¬ 
house with a temperature of 45° to 50°, if the 
plants have a suitable light and airy position, 
they will bloom late in autumn, and even up 
to Christmas if prepared as described. By 
March, if you want to keep up the display, 
have another lot of (old) plants ready to come 
into flower, and when these are past the best, 
the last autumn-struck cuttings will be ready 
to take their places. 

Globe Amarantus (Gomphrena). — 
Very pretty and useful warm greenhouse or 
(tender annuals, with everlasting flowers of 
various shades. Sow in a good heat in pots or 
boxes of light soil; pinch off and pot when 
large enough. Grow on in gentle heat, such as 
a frame, and remove to the greenhouse when 
coming into bloom. Equal parts of loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould, with plenty of SAnd, will grow 
them well. 


Gloxinias. —These are splendid plants, and 
very easy to grow if you can afford them a little 
heat. They are not subject to the attacks of 
insects, unless in an unhealthy state, and if not 
overwatered they seldom become so. But a 
gentle heat, at least to start them, is necessary, 
and, except when in flower in July and August, 
they w ill not do so well in an ordinary green¬ 
house as they would in one that was kept more 
warm and close, or in a frame or pit with gentle 
heat, which last, as they do not grow to any 
height, is an admirable place in which to grow 
them. 

Bulbs or tubers may be purchased and started 
into growth in a heat of 70° to 75° at any time 
in spring, or a batch of plants may be raised 
from seed. To flower the same season, sow 
the seed early in March in a temperature of 65° 
to 70°. Fill two or more 5-in. pots (with the 
rims ground level) half full of Broken crocks, 
using leaf-mould, peat, and sand in equal parts, 
with a little loam beneath the surface. Frees 
the lower part firmly, and put a thin layer of 
leaf-mould and sand in equal parts, and finely 
sifted on the top, so that the level of the soil 
may be $ in. to £ in. below the rim of the pot. 
Make the surface very fine and even, ana do 
not have it wet; let the moisture be down be¬ 
low. Sow the seed, which is extremely small, 
evenly and carefully, give a dusting of fine sil¬ 
ver sand, and cover each pot closely with a 
square of glass. Place in a sweet hotbed or 
warm house of the temperature named ; keep 
close and shaded from sun. 

When well up give a little air, and when large 
enough to handle prick off into flat boxes, using 
the same soil as for sowing, about 2 in. apart. 
Keep these close in a warm frame and still 
shaded. About June pot off singly in 3-in. pots, 
or earlier if ready, and grow on in a moist tem¬ 
perature of about 70°, only giving air from about 
nine till four. Keep a moist atmosphere about 
the plants, but the soil should be dryish until 
the plants are strong and well established, and 
do not wet the leaves often. When the flower 
buds Bhow give a little manure water ; most of 
them will flower in August and perhaps a few 
in July. When the flowering is over withhold 
water gradually, and expose to more a*r and 
sun, and when the tops die down store away, in 
a temperature not less than 45° or 50°, in their 
pots, as for Begonias. A kitchen cupboard is a 
good place. 

In spring, as early as you have convenience 
to do so, bring them into heat to start, then 
re-pot into 3-in. pots in light rich soil, shaking 
away all the old soil from the roots. Two parts 
leaf-soil, one of peat, one loam, and ene sand, 
or any light fibrous compost of that sort, will 
grow them well. Give good drainago and 
very little water till they have made a good 
start. It is just as well to repot before they 
start into growth. When the Bmall pots are 
full of roots shift into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, and 
grow them on quickly in shade and plenty of 
warmth, and they will be fine plants with twenty 
or thirty flowers on each the second year. The 
bulbe keep on increasing in size as they grow 
older, but after four or five years they often go 
blind, so that it is better always to keep a 
young stock coming on. Named kinds or any 
good flower that it may be desired to keep may 
be propagated by taking off nice healthy leaves 
with 1 in. of stem about June or July, and in¬ 
serting them in light, very sandy soil in a well- 
drained pot, and placing in a close frame with 
bottom heat of 70° or 75°, keeping shaded. By 
the autumn bulbs will have formed at the base 
of each leaf, and these may be kept through the 
winter and potted and flowered next year. If 
the leaves are very large, make three or four 
cuts through the midrib, and peg down to the 
surface of sandy soil in pans or wide pots, just 
covering with Moss, and a bulb will form at 
each cut. 

It is very important, especially in town, 
where all kinds of plants do not appear to be 
able to stand bo much sunshine as in the country, 
that these plants should be shaded from any¬ 
thing like hot or continuous sun, especially in 
their earlier stages, and after a period of dull 
weather, when they are more susceptible. Yet 
they should always be kept within 1 ft. or less 
of the glass, and no shading be used except when 
needed, or the flower will be drawn, weak, and 
flabby, so that a light calico blind is about the 
best protector, and it should be so arranged as 
to be easily drawn up or removed when not re- 
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quired. When the flower* are over give the 
plants all the ann, heat, and air yon can to 
ripen the bnlbe and enable them to stand the 
winter safely and make a good start in spring. 
When in bloom they may be removed to a green¬ 
house, conservatory, wfndow, or sitting-room, 
and the flowers will last a long time. 

Ipomceas. — These are lovely climbing 
annuals of the Convolvulus family. They are 
all very delicate in constitution, and require 
care and to be kept clean. The blooms of some 
are past description. I. rubro-ccerulea, lovely 
sky-blue blossoms ; I. limbata elegantissima, 
purple with white edges ; I. hederacea superba, 
blue and white; ana I. hed. sup. alba, white, 
are specially recommended. I. Lean is very 
tine, but does not seem to do so well in town 
air as the others. 

They should be sown in gentle heat in April 
or May, using leaf-mould or sand, or some light 
rich soil. Be careful in watering until the seeds 
are up, as they are apt to decay in the ground 
if too wet. When the first rough leaf is formed 
they should be potted off singly in 3-in. potr, 
using the same soil, and be placed in a irame 
with gentle bottom heat till rooted out. Then 
harden off and plant out in borders, boxes, or 
large pots in conservatory, greenhouse, or 
stove, m which they do well. A light soil of 
peat, leaf-mould, and loam, with plenty of sand, 
we find suits them best. They may be pricked 
out into their places straight from the seed-pots, 
and, if carefully done, they will take no harm 
if pretty strong. Keep them from green-fly 
and water moderately, but not too much. All 
should have plenty of light, and room to grow 
in, as some will run nearly or quite 20 ft. 
Train upon wires, strings, or a dead tree, such 
as a young Spruce, suits them admirably, or a 
few’nioe tall Pea-sticks. B. C. R. 


THE PROPAGATING SEASON. 
Propagation of bedding stock and many kinds 
of border plants shoula not be delayea much 
beyond the beginning or middle of August if 
it can be avoided; indeed, it would be better to 
propagate some plants earlier, 

Pelargoniums particularly, if it were not 
for damaging the beds early in the season. 
The reason of propagating most kinds of stock 
before the heat of summer declines is that 
cuttings do not root so freely in autumn 
under the influence of artificial heat. Pelar¬ 
gonium cuttings of all kinds, even to the 
tendereat tricolors, will root freely in the 
open air about this time, and it is a mere 
waste of time and means to strike them under 
glass; but a month later they will require 
protection, though the greater portion will fail. 
The best way to strike Pelargoniums is in 
shallow boxes about 4 in. deep; no drainage 
more than one crook over each hole in the 
bottoms of the boxes is necessary. A finely- 
sifted compost, consisting of leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand in equal parts, should be used, and 
i. ething like fibrv material should be placed in 
the bottoms of the boxes under the compost— 
a common practice—because the roots get into 
it, and when the plants come to be potted off, 
jt is impossible to disentangle them without 
injury. Good, large Pelargonium cuttings 
should be selected, smoothly cut over at a 
joint, and inserted in the boxes in rows about 
2 in. apart; and after having been watered, 
they should be placed in the ground in some 
warm, Bunny situation, and be left there till 
they are rooted. Over-watering must be 
avoided, but at the same time the soil should 
not be allowed to get dust dry. This treat¬ 
ment is all that is necessary to ensure a good 
strike of Pelargoniums of any kind. 

Lobelias are now very generally propa¬ 
gated by cuttings, owing to the superiority of 
the named sorts over seedlings, which always 
run too much to Grass. It is often difficult to 
get good cuttings at this season, but usually a 
sufficient quantity of soft shoots are to be 
found springing from about the base of the 

S lants; these should be secured. Have the flower- 
uda picked off them, and cut at about the third 
joint with a Bharp knife, and before they have time 
Jo flag prick off into G in. pots filled with 
light, rich compost consisting of two parts sand 
Md one part loam and leaf-mould. The pots 
ehould be plunged in an unheated frame, wnloh 


should, however, be kept closely shaded and 
moist till the cuttings are rooted. Afterwards 
the plants may be gradually hardened off and 
stored for the winter in any cool, dry house 
where they can have plenty of light and air. 
Such plants are, of course, not intended to 
afford cuttings in spring, and need not be 
potted off. By February and March they will 
yield thousands of good tender cuttings which 
root readily and make fine plants. 

Heliotropes, Verbenas, Afferatums, 
and snoh like should be treated in the same 
manner, but a little later in the season. Most 
of these will require the assistance of a little 
artificial beat. It is safe to say that they will 
not root readily under a temperature of 65°, 
with a proportionate rise in the daytime. The 
great secret of striking all kinds of soft 
cuttings is a proper temperature, shade from 
strong sunshine, and a genial, moist atmo¬ 
sphere. Air should, of course, be admitted to 
the frame, but not in sufficient quantity to 
cause the plants to droop. In an unheated 
frame an opening sufficiently wide to admit a 
label will be enough. 

Violas Oerastlums and other hardy sub¬ 
jects may be easily propagated by division or 
cuttings about this season, or a little later in 
open borders ; Pentstemons and Calceolarias 
under hand-lights or in a cold frame, but the 
latter must not be propagated till October. 

Herbaoeous Plants. —Carnations and 
Hollyhocks should.be propagated without delay. 
Layering is the best way with Carnations. A 
heap of sand and leaf-mould should be laid 
round the collars of the old plants, and into 
this the young grass must be pegged, first 
clearing off a lew leaves from the shoot and 
making a slit with a knife upwards from one 

i 'oint to another, when it should be pegged, 
keeping the split heel down in the soil. Holly¬ 
hocks usually yield plenty of young growths 
from the base of the plants, and these should 
make cuttings to be struck in a oool frame or 
under handlights. Now is a good time to sow 
that effective spring-flowering Stock, the East 
Lothian. If sown now, in pots or in a bed 
slightly protected during the winter, they may 
be put out in spring in the borders, where they 
will flower early, and if some are kept in their 
pots they will make good conservatory orna¬ 
ments. Of course, good plants that have been 
sown earlier than these may be planted out at 
once to stand the winter, but this is not advisable 
where rabbits abound, as they are very fond of 
them, and will be sure to devour them during 
the winter. Those who desire to grow 
Roses on their own roots should at onoe put 
in Rose cuttings, which should be from 6 in to 
9 in. long and taken off with a heel. The 
cuttings should be inserted 3 in. or 4 in.*deep 
into a sharp and rather light sandy soil on a 
shady border, where they can remain till the 
following February or March, when they may be 
transplanted. 

In Glasshouses several things require 
attention. Named Cinerarias should be propa¬ 
gated by slips from old stools, which, if they 
have been properly cared for, will be pushing 
freely from the base of the old stems. To have 
a good succession batches should be potted in 
4*in. pots, and be shifted on as required during 
August, September, and Ootober. The best 
place for the young plants is a cool frame, but 
when they come to be shifted into larger pots 
they will require to be housed. Calceolarias for 
blooming next summer should be sown about tho 
middle of the present month. The seed should 
be sown very thinly in fine, light, rich soil and 
loosely covered over. It will come up sooner if 
a pane of glass be placed over the seed-pan, 
which should be kept continually moist. Early- 
struck Poinsettias will now be growing apace, 
and later batches should be put in during the 
next month. The cuttings should be struck 
singly in 4-in. pots, from which the latest need 
not be shifted, as the plants will flower in that 
size, and be useful for edging the front of shelves 
of the conservatory, and for decorative purposes 
in the house. 

Mignonette for winter flowering should be 
sown without delay. It should be sown in the 
pots in which the plants are to flower. 7-in. 
pots are a good size ; these should be drained 
and filled with a oompost oonsisting of loam and 
a little leaf-mould, well-rotted cow manure, and 


a sprinkling of sand and lime rubbish. The pots 
may be plunged out-of-doom in a warm situation 
until the plants come up and are well grows 
and coining into flower. About six weeks hence 
or later they should have a place in the oool 
greenhouse, where they can have plenty of light 
and air. In the 

Fruit Department there is not so nraeh 
propagating to do. Strawberries and Cucumbers 
are the two items of importance. It is still time 
to pot Strawberries ; indeed, no time will yet 
have been lost if the runners have been laid in 
good time and are still growing freely in the 
open quarter ; but they should be transfer] ed to 
pots as soon as possible, and any pots of moderate 
size should be used, even for strong growiog 
kinds, so late as this, else the plants will not be 
well matured. Good loam should be employed, 
and the plants should be rather firmly pott?d. 
Those who have not layered runners for the 
purpose, and which are always preferable, may 
raise tolerably good plants by taking up stools 
not too old and dividing and potting them in 
5-in. and 6-in. pots. For early winter crops of 
Cucumbers August is the time to sow. The 
seedlings should be raised in a smart stove beat, 
and be potted off as soon as they have made their 
first rough leaves, and when established planted 
out in the bed, which will be about the beginning 
of September. If from that date they are 
puahea on gently with plenty of air and not too 
much moiature, they should begin to bear in 
October or November, and continue to do so 
till well on in spring, or even till summer if the 
plants have not been overcropped. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


5332.—Tulip Bulba. —Carscoetirling. —You may lift 
the bulbs out of the seed-pods and lay them in a sunny 
position. Give them water till the foliage dlea off. or 
you can leave them where they are and carefully plant 
your bedding plants between them, cutting off the sterna 
of the Tulips when they turn brown. It you lift them, 
you can store the bulba in paper bags after they have 
lost their foliage and plant them again In autumn. 

63SS.—Worms In Carrots.-./. K.—A com-pen¬ 
dent last year remarked: “ 1 was troubled with white 
worms in my Carrot bed, and I tried the simple method 
of sprinkling salt between the rows of Carrots (about 
three pennyworth to 25 ft. or 27 ft square), and in a 
week they had all disappeared. The salt must not be 

ut on thickly, or it will stop the growth of the Carrots, 

ut if put on thinly it will clear the ground of other 
grubs which will do almost as much damage to tbe 
Carrots as the white grub. Any crop may be sown after 
the Carrots are gathered, as the ground will be 
thoroughly cleared. 

6334. —Vines and Strawberries.-Green.-if the 
Vine* have reached the top of the house they may be 
stopped, lettiDg the side shoots grow at will. Give 
plenty of air in order to get the wood well ripened. In 
winter the side shoots mast be cut back to within one 
or two eyes of the main stem. Strawberries will not do 
under the stages. If you get some young plants now 
and pot them firmly in 0-in. pots, and place them in a 
snnny position ont of doors, keeping them well supplied 
with water, you will get good plants by autumn, when 
they may be placed ou shelves close to the glass. 

5335.--Foxgloves.—The oommoQ Foxgloves gathered 
in the woods and hedgerows would be considered wild 
flowers, but the garden varieties, of which there are 
some very fine ones, would not be classed as wild 
flowers. 

5330. — Failure of Geraniums. — Constant 
Reader. — You cannot expect small-rooted cuttings 
to grow if you water them twice a week with 
guano water. It is like feeding a baby with 
beef • steaks. Give them a little clear water 
when they are dry, and when they become thoroughly 
established and the pots or boxes are filled with roots, 
then use your guano water. 

5337. —Flower-pots.— R. H. —A cast of flower pots 
Is understood to mean sixty of the size called sixties, or 
forty-eight of the size called forty-eights, Ac , Ac. A 
doz-n flower-pots would mean twelve, we presume, but 
perhaps you mean a dozen casts, in which case the num¬ 
ber of pots would depend upon the sizes yon hare 
ordered. 

5338. — S. G —It is an amalgamation of two or more 
flowers—not at all an uncommon occurrence in the Fox¬ 
glove. 

5339. —Covering Pallnga.— Cit. "-If you want an 
evergreen plant you cannot do better than plant Ivy of 
various kinds against your fence and wall. 

5340. --Beet in tbe Flower Garden.—In what 
way should Beet be treated to keep it dwarf enough to 
go with Lobelia and Golden Feather in carpet bedding f 
My Beet, though nipped in the centre, became stalky 
and too high for the above named plants.—A gatha. 
[Beet it unfit to associate with the plant you name, 
[resin' or Amarantus would be better. If you must 
have Beet you should have a very dwarf variety and 
plant it in poor soil, leaving the plants rather close 
together. ] 

5341. — Outtingr Cucumbers.—When cutting 
Cucumbers from the plant what is the best method of 
stopping the bleeding from them l— Mabel, [ft the 
plants are in good foliage there will net be mush bleeding— 
not to do any injury.) 
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5342.— Plants for Show.—Which are the best tix 
stove or greenhouse plants to show in a collection — 
J. M. [Youdo not say what kinds you have got , nor the 
time of year you wish to show them, so how can we advise 
you ?j 

Sylvicola.—Yfe know of no such book that we could 
recommend. 

C. E. C.— We do not know the plant you allude to. 
You must have got hold of the wrong name. 

F. Hedges.— Yes. 

Names of Plants.— Dick. — Ceanothus dentatus. 

to bells ; nothing remarkable.- Pax-wax.—Ho shrub 

enclosed.- M E. — Begonia Evansiana, Claytonia 

sibirica.- J. M. G.— 1, Prunus Padus (the Bird 

Cherry); 2, Epimedium alplnum ; 3, species of For- 

ftet-me-not (Myosotis). - H. P. C .—Escallonia ma 

crantha.- J. G. P.— Viburnum Opulns.- F. L. B.— 

1, Rubus natkanus; 2, Geranium pratense; 3, Centaures 

Cyanus.-IP.— Aubrletia species. Cannot name without 

flower ; neither the other specimen sent.- Denbigh. 

—Spiraea ariaefolia. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.— Att communica¬ 
tion* for insertion in the paper, and aU questions and 
answers should be addressed to the Editor. Letten 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and othet 
business to the PUBLIBHKR. In every case the namt 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece qf paper and on one side of the paper only 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title of the query answered. Querists who do not rind 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS -Pout 
plants, finals, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do nor 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such at 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of tht 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, it it 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation. Therefore , readers will see the impossibility or 
xnserting their questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them at 
early as possible tn the preceding week. 

To the Trade.— Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5343. —Cleavers.— Will any one tell me his experience 
in the medicinal properties of the plant commonly cal¬ 
led Cleavers or Goose Grass (Galium Aparine)? -W. 

6344. — Caterpillars on Dianthuses— I have a 
fine bed of Dianthuses which is greatly injured by a 
small green caterpillar, which eats Into the centre of the 
flower-buds. How can I destroy it?— Agatha. 

6345. — Grafting Aah and Willow.— Would some 
one inform me the proper time to graft or bud some Ash 
rods which I am desirous of having budded with Weep¬ 
ing Ash? and does the same rule apply to Willows as 
well as Ash ? -Graft or Bud. 

63ML— 1 Tuberoses — Last March I potted inordinary 
loam two bulbs of Tuberoses, and since can discern 
little progress they have made. I observe on close scru¬ 
tiny about three shoots from each bulb, which is the 
only recognition of life in them. The temperature of 
my greenhouse is, and has been, on the average between 
00' and 65% Is my treatment right ? or what system of 
potting should be adopted? and what course should I 
pursue to promote their growth ?— Tuberose. 

6317.—Flowers for Autumn and Spring 1 .— Will 
some oue inform me what Beeds I should sow now to 
have a good display of flower in autumn and early spring ? 
I have plenty of heat to raise them in, but want them 
to bloom in a house ranging about 45’ to 50° during win¬ 
ter.—Y oung Beginner. 

6348.—Digging a Well.—Will Harry Knight 
please give us full instructions how to obtain water 
from a pipe sunk in the ground? also, how to drive 
the pipe down?-WATBR-CAN.f 

5349 —Rosee Failing.—In the spring of this year 
I purchased two Roses, Glolre de Dijon, and Mme. 
Hippolyte Jamain, and planted them In ajborder at the 
rear of my house (in the outskirts of Liverpool), feeing 
dne west. Having no other manure at hand. I mixed 
fresh cow dong plentifully with the garden soil. In the 
course of a few weeks they each put out shoots, Gloire 
de Dijou more freely than the other. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as the shoots became about 3 in. or 4 in. long, they 
came to a standstill, and after a few days the leaves 
commenced to drop off, though looking exceptionally 
fresh just before; and now the new shoots haw entirely 
fallen, leaving the plants as bare as when first planted. 
Can any one tell me the reason? and also whether the 
plants are dead ? or what I can do to save them ? In 
the same border I grow Pansies, Stocks, Asters, Ac., to 
perfection, and so thought I could manage the Roses. 
Possibly the fresh manure has caused the failure.— Dicky 
8AM. 

5350.— Heating a Small Greenhouse.— I have 
a small greenhouse 8 ft. by 4 ft., and should be glad if 
any reader could inform me the best way of heating it 
In winter, say to 45°. Must be cheap and requiring little 
attention.—J. A. 

5361.— Carnations not Flowering —Can|any one 
toll me why one of my Carnations did not flower last 
year, and shows no bads this year ? It is a young plant, 
and has grown well and looks perfectly healthy. Other 
planta propagated at the same time are showing flower 
well, it Is, I believe, a Clove Carnation.— Amateur. 

6352 —Raising Geraniums.—I have no greenhouse 
or hot bed, and should be glad to know the best mode 
of raising cuttings of Geraniums and Fuchsias withoat 
either. —Sylvicola. 

6353. — Brompton Stocks.— How and when should 
Brompton Stooks be sown in order to ensnre strong 
plants capable of standing the winter without(protectlon ? 
—Sylvicola. 


5354. —Roses in Autumn.—What is the beet thing 
to do with a Rose tree so as to get It to bloom early in 
the autumn ? Also the best plan to get Rose cuttings to 
itrike.— Inquirer. 

5355. — Propagation of Shrubs.— What is the 
right way to strike cuttings of common Laurel, Portugal 
Laurel, Lilac, Persian Lilac, and Syringa? Please 
mention the best time of year for each, and the kind of 
dtuation and soil which should be used.— SYLVICOLA. 

5356. — Keeping Calceolarias through the 
Winter.—I nave some Calceolarias cut down and 
throwing up masses of young wood; they are so good 
that I want to keep the plants through the winter, which 
I have never tried. Must I keep the young wood or cut it 
back ? and if so, when should I do so ?—L. S. D. 

5357 . — Greenhouse Daphnes.— I should be glad of 
iny information on the treatment of greenhouse Daphnee 
Is it beat to prune them at all ? I am at a loss to decide, 
which way to manage them.— Reader. 

5358. —Cucumbers “ Beaked.”— I have a plant of 
Tender and True Cucumber which has made vigorous 
{rowth, but the fruic invariably shows a long beak-like 
aose which very slowly Alls up—in fact, not till the fruit 
has attained the length of 21 in. or 23 in. Will someone 
irindly tell me if this is the habit of the plant ? if not, 
what is the remedy?— Lornb. 

6359.— Double Stock Seed.— I have some splendid 
varieties of single and double Ten-week Stocks. I should 
be glad if any one will tell me the rule for flowers to pro- 
luce seed-pods containing a large percentage of double 
Stocks.— Lorn e. 

6300.—Cats and Nemophila.— I had a splendid lot 
of Nemophlia in three vases,and the cats have been rolling 
in it and completely destroyed it. Wishing to plant more, 
I should like to prevent it from a similar occurrence. I 
have heard of a plant which, if planted with the Nemo¬ 
phila, will keep the cats away. Can anyone say what it 
is?-G. P. 

5361.— Coke Stove In Greenhouse.— I contem¬ 
plate erecting a greenhouse in my yard, which has the 
full force of the sun all day, and inside I intend putting 
a small stove to be heated with coke (not having the 
convenience for hot-water pipes) when there is no sun. 
Mow I should like to know if It is possible to grow 
Grapes under such circumstances ? aka would the stove 
be injurious to plants ?-G. Thompson. 

5302.— Worms in Peat Soil.— I have some soil, 
principally composed of turf from roots of Heather; it 
seems thickly infested with nests of wh ite-thread worm. 
What method coaid I adopt to destroy them before the 
soil is dug Into the garden?—N. B. 

5363.—Rose-buds Falling off—I should be much 
obliged for information as to the reason why my Rose¬ 
buds should droop in the manner they do. The tree is 
splendidly healthy, as far as the foliage and shoots go, 
and has a very good show of buds, but a few days ago 
I observed for the flrst time that something was wrong ; 
the stem blackens for the space of nearly 1 in. just 
above where the flrst leaf springs; the bud droops and 
seems to slowly wither.— Docteuk. 


FLOWER SHOW AT REGENT’S PARK. 
The second summer show of the Royal Botanic 
Society, held on July 6, was an extensive one. 
The usual stove and greenhouse plants were 
somewhat scaroe, but this vacancy was filled 
with large specimen tuberous rooted Begonias, 
Fuchsias, zonal Pelargoniums, &c. There was 
a good display of Orchids, and several very 
effective groups of mixed plants from the 
leading nurserymen. A group of Crotons ex¬ 
hibited by the General Horticultural Company 
(John wills) was much admired, the plants 
being remar table examples of skilful culture. 
Messrs. Laing & Co. had some novelties in 
Caladiums, and Messrs. Carter & Co. had a 
collection of seedling Petunias, among which 
werefBome very fine kinds. A dwarf compact 
kind with large pure white single flowers was 
one of the best, and was appropriately named 
White Pearl. Cut flowers both of stove and 
greenhouse and hardy plants made a good dis¬ 
play, and the fruit show was unusually good, 
with the exception of Giapes, which in many 
cases lacked colour and finish. 

The following is a list of awards :— 

12 Stove and Greenhouse Plants (openX—1st. T. Jack- 
son A Bods, Kingston ; 2nd, B. Peed <fe Sons, Streatham; 
3rd, Mr. wheeler, gardener to Lady Goldsmid, Regent’s 
Park. 6 Stove and Greenhouse Plants (amateurs)—1st, 
Mr. D. Donald; 2nd, Mr. J. Child. 6 Stove and Green¬ 
house Plants (nurserymen).—1st, Messrs. T. Jackson & 
Son; 2nd, Messrs. B. Peed & 8ona. 12 Exotic Orchids 
(amateurs).—1st, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Dorking - 2nd, 
Mr. Contngsley, gardener to C. Dorman, Esq., Syden¬ 
ham. 12 Exotic Orchids (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. B. 8. 
Williams; 2nd, Mr. H. James, Lower Norwood; 3rd, 
T. Jackson A Sons. 6 Exotic Orchids (Amateur).—1st, 
Mr. C. Contngsley; 2nd, Mr. J. Child. 6 Exotic Orchids 
(nurserymen).—1st, Mr. B. S. Williams; 2nd, Mr. H. James. 

0 Fuchsias (open).—1st, Mr. G. Wheeler. 6 Pelargoniums 
in 8 in. pots (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. C. Turner. 6 Pelar¬ 
goniums in 8-in. pots (amateurs).—1st, Mr. J. Wiggins. 

0 Fancy Pelargoniums (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. C. Turner. 

6 Fancy Pelargoniums (amateurs).—1st, Mr. J. Wiggins. 

6 Cape Heaths (open).—1st, T. Jackson A Son ; 2nd, Mr. 
D. Donald; 3rd, B. Peed A Sons. 6 Large Specimen 
Ferns (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. B. S. Williams ; 3rd, Mr. 
H. James. 6 Finefollaged Plants (amateurs).—1st, Mr. 
C. Rann ; 2nd, Mr. G. Wheeler ; 3rd, Mr. Butler. 6 Fine¬ 
foliaged Plants (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. B. S. Williams; 
2nd, Messrs. Hooper A Co., Covent Garden; 3rd, Mr. H. 
James. 6 Scarlet or Zonal Pelargoniums (open).—1st, 


Mr. Catlln, gardener to Mrs. Lemmett, Finchley ; 2nd, 
Mr. Meadmore, Romford ; 3rd, Mr. Wiggins. 0 Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias (nurserymen).—1st, Mr. Coppin, Shir¬ 
ley, Croydon. 6 Tuberous-rooted Begonias (nursery¬ 
men).—let, Mr. Coppin, Shirley, Croydon. 6 Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias (amateurs).—1st, Mr. J. Child. 

Gut Flowers.— Roses, 48 varieties (nurserymen!— 
1st, Mr. C. Cant, Colchester ; 2nd, Mr. Turner, Slough ; 
3rd, Panl A Sons. Roses, 24 varieties (amateurs).—1st, 
Mr. Moorman, gardener to Misses Christy, Kingston ; 
2nd, Mr. G. Hawtrey, Slough ; 3rd. Mr. J. Hollings¬ 
worth, Maidstone. Roses, 24 varieties (nurserymen).— 
1st, Mr. Turner;2nd, Mr. Cant; 3rd, Paul & Son. Roses, 
12 trusses, yellow, one variety (open). — 1st, Mr. 0. 
Kami. Roses, 12 trasses, red, one variety (open).—1st, 
Mr. Cant; 2nd, Mr. W, Rumsey, Waltham Cross; 3rd, 
Mr. C. Rann. Roses, 12 trusses, white, one variety 
(open).—1st, Mr. Cant. Roies, 1 basket, one variety (open). 
—1st, Paul <& Son ; 2nd, Mr. Rumsey. Roses, 1 basket, 
all colours (open). — 1st, Paul A Son ; 2nd, Mr. 
Rumsey ; 3rd, Mr. W. Meadmore. 24 Carnations (open). 
—1st, Mr. J. Douglas; 2nd, Mr. Henry Hooper, Bath. 
24 Picotees (open).—1st, Mr. H. Hooper. 24 Trusses 
Hardy Herbaceous Flowers (open).—1st, Messrs. Hooper 
A Co.; 2nd, Mr. Jas. Douglas; 3rd, Mr. J. Bolton, gar¬ 
dener to W. Spottiswoode, Esq., Sevenoaks. 24 Trusses 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants (open). — 1st, Edward 
Morse, The Nurseries, Epsom; 2od, Mr. C. Rann. 12 
Trusses Orchids (open).—1st, Mr. J. Douglas. Group of 
Wild Flowers (open).—1st, Mr. J. Dixon, Hastings ; 2nd, 
Mr. Hopkins, Frsmfleld, Sussex; 3rd, Mi— Th omso n, 
Tunbridge. Collection of Medicinal and Eoonomtc 
Plants (open). —1st, Miss Thomson ; 2nd, Mrs. Sparling. 
Regent s Park. 


Fruit.- Collection of fruit—black and white Grapes. 
— 1st, Mr. Wildsmlth, Heckfleld ; 2nd, Mr. Colman, 
Eastnor Castle, Ledbury; 3rd, Mr. Miles, Wycombe 
Abbev, Bucks. 1 Pine-apple (Queen).—1st, Mr. Bailey, 
Shardeloes; 2nd, Mr. J. Dins more, The Cedars, Harrow ; 
3rd, Mr. G. Miles. 1 Pine apple (cot Queen).—1st, Mr.’ 
Mclndoe, Hutton Hall, Guisboro’; 2nd, Mr. Miles ; 3rd 
Mr. Hopkins. 2 Melons (1 scarlet, 1 green).—1st, Mr. 
Carmichael, Bury St. Edmunds ; 2nd, Mr. Colman ; 3rd 
Mr. Allen, Gunton Park. 1 basket of Grapes, black, any 
variety.—1st, Mr. Edwards, Liphook,. Hants ; 2nd, Mr 
Wildsmlth ; 3rd, Mr. Colman. 1 basket Grapes, white, 
any variety. — 1st, Mr. Feist, Bishopsgate House, 
Staines; 2nd, Mr. Douglas; 3rd, Mr. Blundell, gr. to J 
Holman, Esq., Sussex. Grapes, 3 bunches, Black 
Hamburgh.—lBt, Mr. W. Allen ; 2nd, Mr. Wildsmlth • 
equal 3rd, Mr. W. Gray, Chevening Park, Sevenoaks; 
Mr. P. Edwards. Grapes, 3 bunches, black, any variety. 
—1st, Mr. Edwards ; 2nd, Mr. Tucker, Famboro’, Kent; 
3rd, Mr. Bolton. Grapes, 3 bunches, Muscat of 
Alexandria.—1st, Mr. Feist; 2nd, Mr. Blundell; 3rd 
Mr. Mowbray, Fulmer. Grapes, 3 bunches, white 
any kind.—1st, Mr. Herrin, Chalford Park, Slough ; 2nd'. 
Mr. Roberts, St. John’s Wood; 3rd, Mr. Tucker 
Peaches, 2 dishes.—1st, Mr. Edmonds, Bestwood Lodge. 
Notts ; 2nd, Mr. Colman ; 3rd, Mr. Goldsmith, Bletch- 
ingly, Surrey. Nectarines. 2 dishes.—1st, Mr. Edmonds; 
2nd, Mr. Colman; 3rd, Mr. Tucker. Strawberries. 2 
dishes.—1st, Mr. Miles ; 2nd, Mr. Allen; 3rd, Mr 
Douglas. Figs, 2 dishes.—1st, Mr. Colman ; 2nd, Mr 
Alien. Cherries, 2 dishes.—1st, Mr. Bailey ; 2nd, Mr 
Miles; 3rd, Mr. Douglas. ’ 

Miscellaneous.— Group of new and rare plants.— 
Large silver gilt medal.—To Messrs. James Veitch A 
Sons. Silver medal. — The General Horticultural 
Company. For collection of plants. — Large silver 
medal.—Messrs J. Laing & Co., and Mr. B. S. Williams 
Large bronze medal —To Mr. G. Wheeler. Small silver 
medal.—Mr. E. Rutter, for collection of Gloxinias. 
Large bronze medal.-Mr. H. Cannell, for collection of 
cut flowers. Large bronze medal.—To Messrs. W. Paul 
A Sous, Waltham Cross, for collection of cut Roses 
Silver medal.—To Messrs. Jas. Carter & Co., for collec¬ 
tion of Petunias. Small silver medal.-Mr. J. Wiggins 
for collection of Pelargoniums. Silver medal.—Messrs’ 
Hugh Low & Co., Clapton, for collection of Orchids and 
Auroctochlli. Certificate. — Mr. Charles Turner, for 
basket of Carnations. Large bronze medal.--To Mr H 
Hooper, for cut flowers. 

The Fruiterers’ Company’s Prizes.—To the 
best and second best collection of Fruit exhibited 
£10 10s. and £5 5s —1st, Mr. w. Colman, Eastnor 
Castle; 2nd, Mr. Wildsinith. A Piece of Plate, value 
£10 10s., to the highest Prize-taker in this show.—Mr 
Wildsmlth. 


THH HOUSEHOLD. 

IRISH MOSS, OR CARAGEEN. 
Blano-mangre.—Halfan ounoe of Mow, cleansed; 
boil it in a pint a jd a half of new milk till rednoed 
to a proper thickness to retain its shape; sweeten 
it and flavour with Lemon, white wine, or any other 
flavouring, and pour into a mould. In making 
Orange or savoury jellies use a similar process 
substituting water for milk. 

To Make Whlte Soup—DiMoWe the Von i„ 
water; afterwards add the usual ingredients, vis 
Sago or Vermicelli, ore&m, and flavouring. ** 
Medicinally.— steep j os. of Mom in eold water 
for a few minute*; theu take it out, shaking the 
water from each sprig, and boil it in a quart of new 
or unskimmed milk till it attains the consistence of 
warm jelly. Strain it, and sweeten with white 
sugar, honey, or eryngo root. Should miJk disagree 
with the stomach, thes&me portion of watermay 
be used instead.—E. W. 3 

Caraereen Blano-mange—Take 1 J oz. or 2 os. 
of Carageen; wash it well, and let it He haif-an-hour 
in oold water; then put it in 1 quart of cold milk, 
add sugar and a little Cinnamon; stir it gently, and 
boil for one minute; strain through a ooarse 
strainer, and pour it immediately into a shape.—W 
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An a Cur© for Coughs.— A good cure for 
coughs is made by boiling Carageen in water in 
same proportion. Strain it, and add treacle, 
vinegar, and Cayenne pepper, to taste. Heat it 
when required, as it is better taken hot.—o. ti. 

POULTRY. 

Seasonable Notes.— Fowls feel ezoessive heat 
as much as human beings. See that they have 
access to some spot where they are shielded from 
the fierce belt of the sun. A few planks put up. 

ever so roughly, in the form of a roof or shed will 
answer the purpose. Do not let stale or perished 
green meat lay about the run. Water for drinking 
should be renewed often, and see that the sun does 
not reach the fountain or sauoer. Keep vermin in 
check ; it is now they are strongest and moat prolific. 
Limewaeli made from fresh slaked lime, with a good 
proportion of carbolic add, say, half a pint or more 
to a pailful, should be used freely over the walls, 
perches, and nest boxes. . Renew the straw in the 
latter - it for ms a great harbour for vermin. Remove 
all droppings in the house every morning, and by 
sorinkling a little dry earth on the floor they are 
removed with ease, and the same kills all odour at 
the same time. Do not let chickens remain with 
the mother longer than necessary; they are much 
healthier without her. All soft food should be 
mixed immediately before being thrown to the 
birds as it quickly becomes sour by fermentation at 
this season. Chickens are very partial to earwigs, 

and every poultry-keeper with a garden should set 

traps for these insects, thus killing two birds with 
one stone. Flower.pots filled with hay and stuck 
on poles are simple and effective. These with their 
contents should be shaken into the run every day or 
so and re-set. The youngsters will soon love the 
sight of a flower-pot even better than their own 
mother. 

Chickens with Diarrhoea. — “ Colohester 
should try three drops of chloridine per bird once a 
day. Give water sparingly and with sulphate of 
iron in it i withhold all green meat and eee that all 
grain or meal giren he eoond end good, not old or 
decaved. Diarrhoea is often caused by a sudden 
change of diet, or by the birds drinking bad water, 
or even water that has been standing in the sun. 
Many breeders rear broods successfully and free 
froin this disease by keeping them without 
an v water at all, soft food being their only moisture. 

A few good Peas or small Beaus may prove beneh- 
cial. 

mmta without Shelia.-In “ Duck’s” case it looks 
like a natural weakness of the egg organs; if so, there 
is no remedy. Too high feeding often causes this 
failing. Has the bird an unlimited supply of shell 
forming material, such as crushed oyster or old 
mortar ? Mix a small quantity of bone dust with the 
soft food. 

Milk for Fowls.— There are conflicting opinions 
as to the advisability of giving adult birds an un¬ 
limited tupply of milk. It should not take the place of 
water entirely. Itie too fattening for the laying stock 
if given in large quantities ; but for growing stock 
too much cannot be given as long as it s weet and 
good. American authorities recommend it strongly, 
Mpecially in cold weather. It will not make tho 
volks of eggs a light colour; quite the contrary, it 
?„ ipt ?om«Whebird. dainty, and in warm weather 
by becoming sour in the crop, to derange tne 
stomach. 

Brahma with Featheraoff Baok -H. B.-Tbe 
loss of feathers is probably due to the vigorous habit 
of the cock bird. Introduce more hens into the 
run. All plumage is now getting old and brittle, 
but as the moulting season is close at hand it is 
scarcely worth while taking any active measures.— 
AWDALUSIAN. 

Shells of EggB.-Isit not surprising that poultry 
should be able to lay eggs of Bucb a size as they do r 
Some assert that they are deposited in a soft flexible 
state This I consider by no means improbable, for 
the chemical action of the atmosphere on the moist 
lime of the egg tissues would have the immediate 
effect of hardening them.—H. M. .... 

All eggs of birds are layed in a perfect state, 
and are not indebted to any atmospheric agency. 
The yolk is the first part formed. This on reaching 
maturity becomes detached and passes into the ovi¬ 
duct, which is a long passage or canal with numer¬ 
ous convolutions. Daring its transit it becomes en- 
veloped, first by the glairy substance commonly 
called white; then over this a parchment like cover¬ 
ing is formed called the membrana putamims ; and 
lastly, the calcareous matter is deposited which 
forms tho shell. The oviduct ends in the cloaca, 
and upon reaching this point it is ready for the nest, 
although often remaining there fully matured for 
man y hours. 

Unprofitable Poultry.—I should like much to 
know “J. B. W.’s” plan of feeding and keeping 
poultry, so as to give such a profit of 15s. in one 


'ear. I find mine (one oock and four hens—good 
yers, too) cost mean enormous sum comparatively 
. jr food, so that instead of a profit 1 am consuming 
eggs for breakfast at at least 4d. or 54. each. Any 
good advioe or hints whioh will reduce the price of 
eggs will be gratefully received.—E. deK, 


BIRDS. 

Treatment of Parrots.— " R. H. ” gives a 
pitiableaooount of bis unfortunate parrot, but it is 
not surprising that it should lose its feathers, keep 
its eyes closed, and look wretched if it has not a 
proper supply of water, and is fed on dry seeds. A 
parrot should have fresh water every day plaoed in 
a tin attached to its cage, so that it can moisten its 
beak whenever so disposed. We keep a grey par¬ 
rot, which is in perfect health and plumage, and on 
a warm day we give it a shower batn in the garden 
out of the watering can, which it enjoys very mnch. 
It dries itself in the sun for a while, and then we 
hang its cage in an Apple tree, for parrots do not 
like the fall glare of tne sun. The water should not 
be icy cold. Parrots enjoy fruit, which is very good 
foi them. Ours is very fond of Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, or Plums, and in the winter a bit of 
Apple or Orange. Pea-shelU are a great treat, as 
is also a Potato or a bit of Oatmeal porridge, but 
all parrots have their likes and dislikes. Mint and 
Parsley are poisons to them. Care should be taken 
not to pat the oage in a draught or hang it at the 
top of a room where the air is always vitiated by 
gas, &o.; in fact, one should try to put one’s self in 
poor Poll’s place in imagination, and treat him 
somewhat as one would like one’s self to be treated. 
Qow would “ R. H.” like to be kept without water, 
and on a dry diet too f He would soon take to 
biting bis own flesh, as his poor bird pulls out its 
feathers ?—Poor Poll. 

Featberleaa Parrots— “R- H. V* parrot should 

certainly have water given to it, and plenty. If it 

has been kept without water since “R. H. bought 
it, the wonder is. not that it should be dull and 
heavy and lose its feathers, but that it should be 
alive at all. What misery the poor bird must have 
Buffered—to have been fed with the driest of dry 
food (Indian Corn) without any water being given 
to it!— J. M. 

Canary with Broken Leg.-I have a canary 
which has broken its leg; what can I do with it ? I 
have put some cloth round and tied it but it seems 
quiteuseless,andbangB down belowthe perch.—A n 
Amateur. [Themost merciful treatment would be 
to kill it. If cutoff, the bird mightlive,butitwould be 
cruel operation.] 

Goldfinch Featherlesa.-I have a goldfinch 
about 3 years old. It has now just lost all feathers 
from its bTeast and legs. It is quite lively. Has 
been fed chiefly on Hemp seed. What shall I give 
him so as to have his nakedn s j covered ?—W .Jones 

Birds for Aviary— Would any reader say what 
birds would do in aviary aloDg with doves, birds of 
a similar size rather than small birds P How many 
could be placed in aviary 8 ft. high and 3 ft (sides 
and front) wide ?—F. W. T. 

Food for Jackdaws.—What is the best food 
for a tame jackdaw P—R. M. L. 


BBSS. 

T aking Honey—How can the honey be taken 
from an old-fashioned straw bee-hive without destroy¬ 
ing the beesP—E. E. L. 

Drone Cells—What is the cause of one of my 
new swarms makingnothing but drone cells ? It is in 
a bar-frame hive and is a fortnight old, and was 
driven.—A. D. M. 

Preventing Bees Stinging.—Could anyone in¬ 
form me if there is anything which, rubbed on the 
skin, will prevent bees from stinging while taking 
their honey ? At a bee show at Nottingham the 
men that competed for prizes could do so without 
gloves or veils ; the bees clustered upon them till 
they eould not see, but the bees appeared as if they 
could net sting.—A bnkk Thorpe. 


Hints about Transplanting.— Mulch 
ing ia excellent for newly-planted trees, bat the 
work iB often wastefully or injudiciously done. 
I saw the other day a pile of horse manure, 
enough to manure a square rod, heaped around 
a young Apple tree set last spring. The chances 
are that this tree will die, and “ killed by kind¬ 
ness” might appropriately be written on its 
label. Even if so much manure does no harm, 


It is A wasteful mode of applying it. What the 
tree needs is just enough shade over the roots 
to keep the soil around them moist, but not to 
exclude air and light entirely. A little straw, 
or, better still, green Grass spread over the 
surfaoe will do all that mulching c*n do. 
Manure ia not needed. It takes some time for the 
roots of a newly-set tree to recover from the 
shock caused by transplanting. Until they 
begin growing they are so much inert matter, 
full of sap, and ready to rot at the slightest 
provocation. Manure in such cases can only do 
norm. And yet thousands of trees are immersed 
in a hole filled with manure and rotting sods, 
and then the wonder is that they do not grow. 

I would not plant an orchard or a newly-turned 
Clover sod, as it is sure to be filled with decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter. Another frequent mistake 
about transplanting is that newly-set trees or 
other plants are benefited by heavy applications 
of water either on the surface or at the roots. 
For the first twenty-four boors after setting 
water is an injury, and cold (as it is snre to be 
in early spring) is especially so. The soil 
should be fairly moist, nothing more. After 
the roots have started to grow, water, if wam, 
may be beneficial. So far as possible, the leaves 
of the plant or the leaves and trunk of a tree 
should be moist. This will check evaporation 
and thus stimulate root growth. Great care, 
however, should be taken not to wet the surface 
of the ground, especially if the soil be heavy. If 
a crust forms on the surface to exclude light and 
air, root growth ceases until the ornst is broken. 
This explains why hoeing often benefits newly- 
planted trees much more than watering them. 
A little water applied frequently to the leaves 
of the plants or trees is far better than 
applying large quantities to the roots. If from 
neglect in mulching it becomes necessary to 
water the roots, the surface should be removed 
and warm water turned in; then cover with 
dry earth and afterwards mulch. Do not trouble 
the roots, except to frequently hoe the surface 
of the ground until growth has commenced. 
The starting of the buds is a pretty snre sign 
that growth either has commenced or soon will 
do so. In transplanting young trees it is best 
to cut away the tops vigorously, provided it be 
done at the time of planting or soon after. When 
growth has commenced pruning checks the roots 
and injures the tree. I have had the best 
success with young trees in cutting back to 
from three to six buds, enough to form a head 
according to the variety. Each bud would 
push strongly and become a vigorous branch the 
first season.—W. J. F., in Country Gentleman. 

Tomatoes for Profit.— We lately saw 
a method of growing Tomatoes whioh is sel¬ 
dom practised, and especially by amateurs, bat 
which we think i9 the best and moat profitable 
way of growing this now popular vegetable (or 
fruit, as some prefer to call it). Tne Tomatoes 
in question, which were growing in a span-, 
roofed house 240 ft. long, were planted or 
narrow wooden stages erected near to the glass 
on each side of the house. On these stages had 
been placed about 6 in. thick of pure loam, and 
the plants had been planted in it 9 in. apart. 
All side shoots are kept pinched off, and the 
main stems are trained up under the roof, so 
that in time the two rows of plants will meet 
at the top. From the axils of the leaves on the 
main stems are produced large trusses of blooms 
(eventually fruit). The main stems of* the 
plants in question were at the time of our visit 
about 5 ft. long aud as thick as a good walking- 
stick, and which from top to bottom were bear* 
ing large trusses of fruit or bloom. This plan 
gives a good succession of ripe frnit, inasmuch 
as blooms are produced as the main stem 
advances, and as the fruit is removed, additional 
strength to the plants. Mr. Hawkins, of Haven 
Green, Ealing, in whose nurseries we saw the 
house of Tomatoes referred to, asserts that this 
is the best plan he has ever tried, as he can get 
double the weight of orop from a given space 
than by any other method. When this house 
of Tomatoes is in full bearing, it will present a 
sight worth going a day's journey to see. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.— We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen aud others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricnltnral houses also. 
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black stems ;the upper side is rich bright green, 
but that below is clothed with a thick golden 
yellow farina, with which the black marginal 
sort forms an elegant contrast. C. argentea 
forms a lovely companion to that previously 
named. Its stems are jet black, like polished 
ebony, and the total height of the plant varies 
from 3 in. to 6 in. Its fronds are clothed with 
a dense coating of white powder. It should be 
grown in a shady corner of the greenhouse, and 
not exposed to the sun. C. farinosa is a fine 
and handsome Fern, requiring stove heat. It 
attains a height of from 1 ft. to 2 ft. The stems 
are black, the fronds of a deep green above and 
silvery beneath. Nothochkena Levis is an ex¬ 
tremely hand¬ 
some cool house 
Fern, of com¬ 
pact habit. The 
c fronds attain a 

height of from 
12 in. to 18 in., 
the upper side 
deep green, be¬ 
low clothed 
with long white 
woolly ^ ^scales, 

5 " ^ be alIo»e(i to 

El get dry, or the 

fronds will 

t \ v curl completely 

> up, neither 

should they bo 
1 /\ watered over- 

} head. N. can- 

V , ariensis. —This 

' . is an excellent 

' ; plant f « r the 

fer; ho b“ Fe u 

must not be 
watered over 
the fronds. If 8 
leaves attain a 
height of nearly 
2 ft. ; the up¬ 
per side deep 
green, the un¬ 
der side densely 
covered with 

large and long scalos, which are of a bright 
coppery red. N. Marantne.—This is an exceed¬ 
ingly pretty plant, and forms a beautiful speci¬ 
men in the cool Fernery; the frouds are from 6 in 
to 10 in. high, dark green above, but thickly 
clothed on the under side with large coppery- 
red scales. 


gant dwarf-growing plant; the farina which 
clothes the under sides of the fronds is neither 
gold nor silver, but pale sulphur-yellow. The 
fronds are usually about 6 in. long. It requires 
stove heat, and should be grown near the glass. 
G. luteo-alba is a handsome plant with told 
fronds, which are dark green on the upper side, 
whilst below they aro clothed wuh both silver 
and gold powder. G. peruviana.—This is very 
handsome when grown into a good specimen ; 
its fronds are broad and spreading—light green 
above and silvery white beneath.—G. peruviana 
argyrophylla. A very handsome variety, hav¬ 
ing broad spreading fronds, which are beautifully 
arched, and which measure upwards of 2 ft. in 


GOLD AND SILVER FERNS. 


These require more heat, as a rule, than can be 
afforded them in a greenhouse, and, where this 
can be given them, little is required beyond 
plenty of water, and shade. With the majority 
of these plants the gold or silver powder on the 
leaves is easily rubbed off; therefore water 
should not be administered to them through the 
syringe. Adiantum sulphurcum when properly 
grown, is a beautiful plant, the farina, which 
clothes the under-side of the pinnule, is of rich 
gold. In a corner of the greenhouse this plant 
thrives well, although it is not bo free in its 
habit of growth as other kinds. A. Williamsi 
(the Golden 
Maiden • hair) 
is a handsome 
plant with a 
free habit, 
which thrives 
well in any 
shady green¬ 
house. All the 
above should 
be potted in 
good rough 

fibrous peat, ad- / . u o ^ 

ding to it some *T ; Xv'v. M J t Jf jf 

silver sand and Jr 

alittle chopped 

S p h agnum MKbJ 

Moss, taking fig® 

care that the 
drainage is 
ample and kept 

in working or- - X*' 

der. 

The genus , X V X •/' 

Gymnogramma 

essentially con- V 1 > 

sista of Gold , 

and Silver - 

Ferns, although 

some few of its *' 

species are not 
so ornamented. 

They all require 

the temperature ^ 

of a stove. Some ^ 

use loam in the XV 

soil for these 

peat and sand ' ^ 

forms the best ',7■ ^ 

like plenty of 
water at their 

roots ; but they . - 

must upon no X 

account be 

watered over X 

the fronds. Dur- • s ' 

ing winter they 

are apt to damp ^ 

off, and there- : 1 

fore care must ; W' 1 

be taken that *:: 

the atmosphere 
is not too moist 
at that season. 

The following 
are a few of the 
most distinct 
and desirable 
species and var¬ 
ieties :G. chry- 
•ophylla is a 

brood-leaved massive-looking plant, deep green 
on the upper side, but below covered with a 
thick coating of heavy golden coloured powder. 
The fronds grow from 10 in. to 20 in. long, 
and are arched and spreading. G. chrysophylla 
Launcheana.—A variety of more vigorous growth 
than the preceding, producing longer, narrower, 
and more erect fronds It is not quite so liable 
to damp off in the winter as the last-named 
plant, (i. decomposita, which we now illlnstrate, 
is a variety of great beauty ; the farinose 
powder with which the under side of the frond 
and the stipes are dusted are bright sulphur 
yellow. It is a very elegant plant, which thrives 
m a stove temperature. G. sulphurea is an ele- 
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A Gold Fern (Gymnogramma decomposita). 


length on well-grown specimens. The fronds 
are profusely clothed above and below with a 
white farinose powder. Upon no account must 
this plant be sprinkled with the syringe. It is 
one of the most beautiful of the silvery section. 
The various kinds of Cheilanthes are all extre¬ 
mely handsome. They should be potted in a 
mixture of peat and sand, with just a dash of 
sandy loam amongst it, and the drainage must 
be good, for although the frouds should not be 
wetted, they enjoy a liberal supply of water at 
their roots. G. Borsigiana is one of the most 
beautiful little plants in cultivation. It requires 
a moderately warm greenhouse. The fronds 
grow from 3 in. to C in. high ; they have jet 


TRICOLOR PELARGONIUMS. 

These are popular both as pot plants and for 
beds, and would be much more extensively em- 

M in the latter capacity were it not for the 
at they are not so robust in habit and 
free in growth as the zonal kinds. They aro 
both more difficult to obtain a stock of and to 
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keep in health during the winter. Mrs. Pollock 
is, perhaps, even now the most useful of the tri¬ 
color bedders, but it does not keep well with 
the ordinary treatment which Pelargoniums get 
in winter time, and consequently comes out in 
spring in a debilitated condition, often requiring 
half the summer to re-establish itself in health. 
This is more especially the case with respect to 
plants which have been taken up and potted in 
the autumn. The rains and damp nights render 
them sappy, and, not becoming established be¬ 
fore winter sets in, they soon lose their leaves, 
and, unless very carefully handled, they damp 
off entirely. 

The best way to ensure a stock of healthy 
plants is to put in a batch of cuttings early in 
the summer, grow them on in a house or frame, 
getting them well established in 3-in. pots by 
the autumn. On very hot days they may be 
afforded a little shade for two or three hours, 
but from the middle of August they should get 
the full benefit of the sun and air. 
They will thus make strong, sturdy plants, 
possessing a store of vitality which will carry 
them well on through the winter. 

The best place to keep them is on a shelf near 
the glass in a light, dry house, and during th9 
dull months they should only get enough water to 
keep them from flagging. Until March they 
should be kept as cool as possible, merely firing 
on cold, damp days, to promote circulation and 
expel the damp air. This is a necessary atten¬ 
tion, as they suffer acutely from a continuance of 
cold combined with a stagnant atmosphere. If 
thus treated they will come out in good con¬ 
dition, and, although they will perhaps have 
become somewhat devoid of leaf, they will start 
with the season, and will be ready to make good 
growth when planted out. If in March they 
can be placed in a house where they get the 
benefit of a rise in the temperature for about 
six weeks, they will make larger and handsomer 
plants than they would otherwise do. In this 
case a shift into 4-in. pots will benefit them, giv¬ 
ing them a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and manure. 
They must, however, in no wise be stinted of 
air at this period, but may be shut up early and 
syringed on fine days, which will have the effect 
of increasing the root action, and will produce a 
corresponding effect upon the foliage. About 
the latter end of April remove them into a cold 
frame and gradually harden them off. One 
plant treated in this way will produce a greater 
effect than half-a-dozen autumn-struck cuttings. 

I do not approve of planting out the tricolors 
too early. They are not so vigorous in the root 
as most other kinds of bedding plants, and, con¬ 
sequently, do better if not put out until the 
ground gets warmed a little. Sometimes heavy 
rains during May sodden and chill the soil to 
such an exteat that the plants are much better 
in the pots. The soil, too, should be well 
prepared for their reception; an admixture of 
leal mould, or the kuockings out of pots, added 
to the ordinary garden earth, will suit them 
well. A hard, sour soil is fatal to them. When 
once a stock of tricolors is obtained it is easy 
eaough to keep it up, but as they do not grow 
so strongly as other kinds, the process of 
working up a stock in the ordinary way from a 
few plants is rather tedious. When planted in 
the open ground they must needs take the 
weather as it comes ; and a cold, wet, or very 
parching summer will so stunt their growth, 
that but few cuttings are procurable. One of 
the best methods of increasing any particular 
kind is to plant the stock out in frames in a 
good, free, rich compost, preserving a good dis¬ 
tance from each plant. They should be put out 
early in April, and will then have a good long 
season for growth. As soon as there is a cut¬ 
ting to be got, Take it off and insert it in the soil 
in the frame, if there be room, with the mother 
plants ; or if not, in a frame prepared in the 
same manner. It will speedily root, and, 
starting strongly into growth, will soon furnish 
more cuttings, whiebare to be similarly treated. 
There are several advantages accruing from this 
plan. In the first place, there is no waiting to 
get a batch to take off, no preparation of cut¬ 
ting pots needed, and there Jare scarcely any 
losses from damping. The plants grow more 
strongly, as one is better enabled to regulate the 
atmosphere, and propagation is rendered easier 
aud more certain. 

In very hot weather a little shade may be 
given, aud they should be supplied with plenty 
of moisture at the root. The sashes are to bo 


kept on in cold weather, giving air constantly, 
but on warm nights they should be withdrawn 
entirely. It is really surprising what a stock 
may be worked up in this way ; and those who 
may have but a few plants of any kind which 
they would wish to increase to any extent 
would do better to thus treat them than to 
plant them out in the ordinary manner. By 
the beginning of September it is advisable to 
pot them, as they then get rooted by the 
winter. The young plants will come up with 
good balls, and Bhoula be placed in pots suffi¬ 
ciently large to admit the roots. In a few da vs 
they will have made root, when they must be 
exposed to the sun and air, but not to the rains; 
in tact, it is as well to place them at once in 
an airy house, as if left out the damp nights 
cause them to keep on growing, whereas the 
object should be to harden the wood and foliage 
as much as possible. A damp atmosphere in¬ 
duces flaccidity of the leaf, and renders them 
unable to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
winter months. 

Those taken up from the beds should be 
crammed into as small pots as possible ; and if 
they can be plunged into a gentle bottom-heat 
for a week or so it will much benefit them. 
These old plants are very apt to waste away in win¬ 
ter from want of root action. When thus treated, 
however, they form a fresh lot of fibre, which 
enables them better to stand the dark months 
These same old plants, if well attended to in the 
early part of the year, will furnish cuttings in 
early spring. It is, indeed, bi tter to cut them 
back, even if only for the purpose of making the 
remaining plants themselves more uniform and 
dwarf. The cuttings, if cut back to the old 
wood, will, if placed in a genial temperature, 
make good plants the same season ; and the old 
plants, if kept near the glass and with the 
advantage of artificial heat, will break and form 
fine bushy material; they should, however, on 
no account be cut hack unless they can receive 
the care described, as, if not thus treated, they 
are liable to die gradually away. In a cold 
house they fail to break again, owing to the 
torpidity of the root, which a low temperature 
induces. The cuttings should be inserted in 
3-in. pots and placed upon a shelf in the full 
light; no shading or coddling of any kind is 
necessary. They will then root freely, and 
there will be no danger of damping. 

_ B. W. S. 

5291. —Sensitive Plant.— Shift your Sen¬ 
sitive plant into large sixties, that is, pots about 
3 in. across the top, taking care to disturb the 
roots as little as possible, and when the plants 
are potted stand them in the shade for a few 
days until established. The soil should consist 
of half-yellow loam and the rest of peat and leaf 
soil, or of sharp sand and well decayed manure. 
Too much exposure to the full glare of the sun 
is undesirable, but shade is not an absolute 
essential. In potting have the pots quite clean, 
put in the bottom of each a piece- of flat crock, 
and over that some smaller pieces, and finally 
a tiny piece of Moss. 

5104.—Striking Oleanders.—I have been 
very successful in striking Oleanders by taking 
a shoot 6 in. or 8 in. in length, removing a few 
of the bottom leaves, and putting them in a 
bottle of water with a few pieces of charcoal in 
it, plunging the bottle in some fermenting ma¬ 
terial in March or April.—R. G. F. 

5331.—Fuchsia Blooms Falling off.— 
The great heat, no doubt, has been the primary 
cause of your Fuchsia blooms falling. The 
Fuchsia is a cool-loving plant, and during hot 
weather likes a cool shady place where it can 
have ample moisture and plenty of air. Probably 
the change to a cooler temperature has brought 
its own remedy to your plant. As a rule we 
find Fuchsias soon lose their blooms when stood 
in the close atmosphere of a dwelling house.— 
A. D. 

1289.—Tree Mignonette for Winter. 
Your Mignonette has been treated altogether 
wrong. The place for it is in a sunny frame, 
with plenty of air ; in fact, the lights should be 
drawn off altogether for an hour every fine morn¬ 
ing and evening. Plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut 
fibre or ashes, and leave air on all nights except 
when very cold or stormy. What you have is 
evidently Spoiled, and the only way is to raise 
some more.—B. C. R. 


5.311.— Passiflora not Blooming.— 
Keep the plant pretty dry for a time. This 
will generally induce flowers to appear. All 
strong gross thoots should be pinched out at 
the points if they do not show flower at about 
18 in. from the main stem or rod.—B. C. R. 

5288.— Treatment of Young Ferns — 
The seedlings should now be pricked out in 
clumps of six to a dozen together into other pot9 
or pans, as they are presumably too small at 
present to be treated separately. Use fine sandy 
peat and good drainage for the present. When 
strong enough they must be pricked off and 
potted separately. As they gain strength use a 
little loam, increasing the quantity as the plants 
get larger, for all robust kinds, as Pteris, &c. 
After each removal they must be kept close for 
some days till established.—B. C. R. 

Amarantus salicifolius.— This is a 
beautiful plant for vase or table decoration at 
this time of the year. Its leaves, which are 
slightly twisted, are rich orange and scarlet, 
and droop in a graceful manner. The plants 
are easily grown where a light warm house or 
frame can be given them. They lequire light 
rich soil, plenty of water at the roots and over- 



Golden Amaranth (Amarantus salicifolius). 


head, and plenty of sun. They are often planted 
out in the London parks during summer with 
good effect. The seed should be sown in early 
spring. 


BUTTERFLY FLOWERS (SCHIZAN- 
TEUSES). 

As greenhouse annuals the Schizanthuses are 
unsurpassed in beauty, and they are, moreover, 
within the reach of every one who has the 
least ambition for plant growing. Half-a-dozen 
Schizanthuses or so in a greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory from April onwards are about as pleasing 
objects as anyone could wish to possess ; the 
only difficulty (and it is one easily overcome) is 
in being able to procure seeds true to name and 
selected with care from superior varieties. The 
seeds should, therefore, in all cases be got from 
a trustworthy source. 

From the beginning to the end of August is the 
best time during which tosow; or, what would be 
still better, to aim at a succession by making one 
sowing at the beginning and another at the end 
of that month. The seeds may be sown either 
in pots or pans, keeping each variety distinctly 
named, so that the requisite number of each 
may be pottod when they are fit to be handled. 
Drain the pots or pans slightly, and cover the 
drainage with some rough material; then fill up 
to within £ in. of the surface with any ordinary 
soil nearest at hand, and run a surface sprink¬ 
ling through a fine sieve ; press all moderately 
firm, and on this scatter the seeds thinly, and 
cover slightly with the sifted mould. If the 
soil be moist when used, and the seed-pans bo 
placed in a frame which is kept syringed and 
shaded, no watering will be necessary before 
the seeds germinate—a process that soon takes 
place under favourable conditions. Gradually 
inure the young seedlings to the light, and keep 
them close up to the glass to induce a sturdy 
habit of growth. 

These, like other rapid growing plants, 
require most attention when young ; for 
instance, if they are kept unnecessarily shaded 
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for a few hours, or are kept too far from the 
light, or are neglected in the seed-pans till they 
become lanky, or are debilitated for want of 
light and air, it is next to impossible to resusci¬ 
tate them. When seedlings are fit to be 
handled, prick them off into pans filled with 
soil composed of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould with a sprinkling of river sand, and keep 
them on tho shelf of a cold greenhouse till such 
time as they are strong enough to be potted. 
When this period has arrived, the selection of 
aoil in which to pot them will have to be con¬ 
sidered as well as the form which the plants are 
intended to assume. A compost in which 
Chrysanthemums or Fuchsias will grow will 
answer admirably, only it might be used a little 
poorer for the winter potting in order to induce 
a hardier and firmer texture of growth. Pots 
6 in. in diameter need not be exceeded for 
winter use, and the plants should have a cool, 
airy position with as little water as possible 
during the winter months. Previous to entering 
into other details, the form of training should 
be determined, in order that future operations 
may be directed towards the fulfilment of the 
object in view. Taking the habit of the plant 
into consideration, the bush form is the best 
mode of training that can be adopted, that of 
the pyramid or cone being the next most likely 
form to please those who have a leaning towards 
formality. 

Assuming, then, that the plants are esta¬ 
blished in 6-in. pots, and are placed in favourable 
winter quarters, those that are intended to be 
grown into handsome bushes should have their 
points pinched out when they are from 9 in. to 
12 in. high ; and, coiled round the rim of the 
pot and pegged down, little growth will of 
course take place during the winter—the less 
the better—till after the turn of the year, when 
they may be potted on into 9-in. pots, using a 
compost consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and 
rotten manure in such a condition that it can be 
rubbed to pieces with the fingers and incorporated 
with the soil. The young shoots will now have 
grown a few inches in height, and an upright 
stake painted green should be placed to each. 
It is not necessary at starting to train each 
shoot in a perpendicular direction, for whilst 
the shoot is fastened to the stake at its base, its 
point should be inclined either in an oblique 
or downward direction, so that each shoot may 
in turn produce a number of other shoots to 
furnish a handsome specimen. This can be 



Butterfly Flower (Schizanthus). 


done as soon as shoots enough have been formed 
upon which to operate. 

For specimens of any size, the final shift need 
not exceed a pot 12 in. in diameter, and if the 
soil be rich and open and ordinary attention 
be given, every stake will be covered by the 
end of April, and any training attempted later 
would detract from the natural form of the 
plant, except just tying in a stray or straggling 
•hoot. Other forms of training are managed on 
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a similar principle, the only difference being in 
the shape alone. Willows inserted at the sides 
of the pot, pulled together in the shape of a 
balloon, and fastened about the middle to a wire 
hoop, in order to keep them in shape, make a 
good foundation, provided the after-training 
is not overdone. The one thing to be kept in 
view throughout in the cultivation of these 
plants is to pay strict attention to minute 
matters, to keep them always while growing 
close to the glass, with abundance of air, but 
sheltered from draughts or cutting winds. As 
regards varieties, selected forms of retusus and 
retusus albus arc not easily surpassed ; they 
make excellent plants for hanging baskets.— 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

We propose henceforward to have notes on the 
flowers in beauty about the time of going to 
press, and shall be obliged to any readers who, 
having new, rare, old-fashioned, or particularly 
well-grown things, will send us a few specimens, 
wrapped in oil-paper, tinfoil, or similar material 
to keep them fresh. Where such material is not 
at hand, fresh Ivy or Spinach leaves will 
answer well. Dry cotton wool should never 
be used, as it spoils the flowers. This week 
we commence with— 

The Early Gladioli (G. Colvillei and 
its white variety).—These are especially valu¬ 
able for cutting, the white variety being much 
prized in Covent Garden, where it may now be 
seen in plenty. The bulbs may be bought for 
Is. 6d. per doz. and require to be planted any 
time from December to March in well-manured 
soil ; afterwards they will take care of them¬ 
selves. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums).-Just open¬ 
ing their blossoms ; the best kinds being those 
with soft self colours. The striped and spotted 
ones are not nearly so effective. Now is a good 
time to take cuttings of choice kinds or to sow 
seed to produce plants for next year. 

Deutzia soabra.—A hardy shrub bearing 
racemes of pure white double flowers about the 
size of Batchelor’s Buttons. An excellent plant 
for a warm border. It grows 6 ft. high in good 
soil. 

Virginian Stock.— Too well known to 
require comment further than that we have 
noticed some greatly improved varieties lately, 
both as regards colour and size of flower. 

Pinks in quantity ; a beautiful rose-coloured 
one from Mr. Veitch at Exeter is especially 
good. 

Pansies.— These are still sheets of blossom 
in Mr. Cannell’s nursery at Swanley, notwith¬ 
standing the hot weather and the dry soil of the 
district. 

Azaleas. —Fresh blooms of the hardy kinds 
are still to be gathered on the Hampshire 
hills. 

Oeanothus Gloire de Versailles.— 
Beautiful trusses of Speedwell-like flowers of a 
lavender colour. An excellent plant for walls. 
The flowers may be cut from the plant without 
hesitation, as it will cause the shoots to break 
out and flower again later on. 

Rosy Yarrow (Achillea asplenifolia).— A 
good hardy plant for supplying cut flowers ; 
grows anywhere. 

Godetias. —These are among the most 
showy of the annuals now in flower. They 
need deep moist soil, and the blooms should be 
cut off as soon as they fade. The seed should 
be sown at the end of August in deep, well- 
drained soil, or in boxes or pots, to be trans¬ 
planted in March. Seed sown in March will 
also produce a grand display. Viscarias, 
Clarkias, &c., which require the same treatment, 
are also very gay just now. 

The Oape Orinum (Crinum capense).— 
A bold Lily-like flower, quite hardy in southern 
counties or under a south wall in less favourable 
localities. 

SpirSBa palmata —A fine herbaceous 
plant with pea-green Palm-like leaves and 
spreading plumes of deep rosy blossoms ; one of 
the best plants in bloom at this season. 

Campanulas.— At Cannell’s a bed of the 
double Campanula persicifolia is very fine, the 
plants indeed ktk almost overcome With bloom. 


No better plant than this can be grown where 
bouquet flowers are in request. They are quite 
equal to Gardenias, and are snowy white. The 
tufted Harebell (C. ciespitosa) comes in clusters 
of drooping bells from Scotland, and the Vase 
Campanula (C. turbinata) has cup-shaped 
transparent flowers in various shades of colour. 

Everlasting Peas aro beautiful every¬ 
where, and we have plenty of blooms of the 
brick-coloured one named Lathyrus rotundifolius, 
a dwarf kind suitable for low walls or fences, or 
for falling over roots or stones. 

The Flame Nasturtium (Tropaeolum 
speciosum) is a brilliant flower. We have strings 
of it sent us, 4 ft. or 5 ft. long, studded with 
fire-coloured blossoms. It wants a cool, moist 
place. 

TropsBOlum Hunteri.— The best dwarf 
Nasturtium we have seen. It grows 4 in. 
high in perfect round balls of dark green foliage 
and brilliant crimson blossoms. We saw a bed 
of it at Cannell’s. 

Frenoh Marigolds.— All who have town 
gardens should grow a few of these. They 
grow quickly in any ordinary soil, and yield a 
variety of blossoms which are very showy, and 
do not seem to care for a little dust and smoke. 
They are easily raised from seed in March and 
April. 

Zinnias. —The hot weather just suits these 
where they have got deep soil to grow in. In 
some gardens they are becoming showy. The 
worst of them is they want heat to raise them 
in spring. 

Pelargoniums. —At Swanley, Pelargo¬ 
niums make a fine blaze both in the houses and 
out-of-doors. The hot weather does not im¬ 
prove their colours, but they are very brilliant. 
We counted on some trusses of double and 
single zonals from 30 to 40 flowers, each as large 
as a crown-piece. The double Ivy-leaved kinds 
are remarkably good, especially Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, La France, Beauty of Lyons, Mrs. 
Cannell, Madame Crousse, and Gloire de 
Orleans. A white zonal named Eureka beats 
all the whites we have seen before, and it is said 
to be'well adapted for winter blooming. Any one 
wishing to make a selection of kinds has now 
a good opportunity of doing so. 

Fuchsia Earl of Beaconsfleld is one 
of the noblest in its class. Its flowers are 
showy, and seam to defy the hot weather better 
than most of their companions. 

Begonias of the tuberous-rooted section are 
just at their best, and any one who goes to 
Swanley may see a house 160 ft. long full of 
them. Two kinds, named respectively Glorious 
and Graceful, are well adapted for basket cul¬ 
ture. A packet of good seed sown in soring 
will produce quite a collection of good kinas. 

Tall Larkspurs (Delphiniums).—These 
are very fine everywhere, both the double and 
single kinds. When out of bloom they will be 
cut down, and the plants will make new growth 
and flower again in the autumn. A good variety 
of these may be raised from a packet of seed 
sown in spring, but the best named sorts must 
be purchased from a good nursery. Where they 
are planted among shrubs with light-coloured 
foliage they have a good effect. 

The old White and Yellow Lilies are 
now very showy. 


Mr. Riches, of Tooting.— Seeing an ad¬ 
vertisement in Gardening of summer-blooming 
Chrysanthemums by J. F. Riches, Tooting, 
Surrey, I wrote to Mr. Riches, asking for lowest 
price for 50 plants, and in due course received 
a reply stating he would be glad to forward 50 
plants for 10s. The same day I sent a postal 
note for the amount (10s.) for the 50 Chrysan¬ 
themums (this was sent six weeks ago). I re¬ 
gret to say I have neither received the plants 
nor any communication from him, although I 
have written twice about them. Can you assist 
me at all in the matter, as it is very annoying ? 
— J. L. Harkness. [We regret to say that we 
have had other letters to the same effect, that 
Mr. Riches makes no reply to our enquiries, 
and that we have stopped his advertisements. 

To Destroy Big Weeds on Lawns.— 
A thimbleful of Watson’s lawn sand plaoed in 
the orown of the weed will kill ft effectually 
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I have tried this with Plantains, Dandelions, Ac., 
Lawn sand is excellent for Grass too, only it is 
rather expensive for a large lawn.—A. B. T. 


ROSES. 

Manures for Roses.-Roses are high livers 
and like food in plenty ; a meagre diet will not 
answer tho demands of a fine Rose. Of all 
animal manures, that from the cow seems to be 
best adapted to the wants of the Rose, but the 
manure, from whatever animal it may be, 
should be well rotted or decomposed, and be 
well incorporated in the soil. Thin turf from 
an old pasture, well decayed and mixed with 
the manure, several times turned, is one of the 
best of Rose fertilisers ; another good one is 
composed of one part Peruvian guano, three of 
decayed turf, and six of oow manure, all well 
mixed and made fine. The turf should be from 
some rich old pasture, just thick enough to 
embrace the mam part of the grass roots. Pig 
manure, soot, and wood ashes are each and all 
good when applied as top-dressing and well 
worked into the soil. SoapsudB are excellent 
fertilisers and renovators, applied to root and 
branch. Solutions of guano and other manures 
in water are excellent, and are generally best 
applied at night or just before rain. If applied 
to the roots at any other time the top soil 
should be removed, making a sort of basin 
around the stem, the liquid poured in, and the 
soil returned; in this way no crust forms on 
the surface. 

Roses by Post or Rail.—I have not 
seen any answer to a query asked on thiB sub¬ 
ject, and as I am very successful in sending 
flowers to town, I give directions for packing. 
Roses weigh so much that, unless the postage is 
no object, it is best to send them by rail. The 
beBt article to pack Roses in is a hamper ; mine 
are 12 in. by 7 in. and C in. deep. I place a 
iece of brown or grey paper at the top and 
ottom, leaving the sides uncovered. Gather 
the Roses late at night or before 7 a.m. Have 
a basin of water near at hand, and put them in 
as fast as you pick them. Take an old news¬ 
paper, and tear it into pieces just large enough 
to wrap round the stalks. Put the heaviest 
Roses in layers at the bottom, two or three 
together with a piece of the paper soaked in 
water round them. I find two layers of the 
largest Roses, such as Paul N6ron, John Hop¬ 
per, &c., about half fill the hamper, and then 
I pack the Tea and lighter Roses on the top 
and between, always using the wet paper and 
taking care they are so packed that they can¬ 
not be shaken about, even if the hamper is 
turned upside down. The same course can be 

E ursued in posting them, only the hamper must 
e put in a bag, os the authorities refuse wet 
bassets ; and instead of the thick paper above 
and below it is better to put oil-skin or water¬ 
proof cloth.—A. B. T. 

5329.— Mildew on Roses.— Roses often 
are mildewed from being planted in a wet, 
heavy soil, with tho surface hard and close 
from much treading. If the ground be well 
drained and the surface often stirred, mildew 
will Beldoin give much trouble. When it does, 
dust flowers of sulphur over the affected parts 
as soon as it makes its appearance.—E. II. 

5290.— Roses near Town.— Roses ought 
to do fairly well in the position you named— 
a garden near London, looking south—but per¬ 
haps the soil is at fault. The recent excessive 
heat has also been most trying for Roses, in 
some places nearly scorching the foliage, and 
breedingthrips and spider. Strong and frequent 
syringings of water are good for the foliage. 
No doubt Roses would do very well in a pit or 
greenhouse if the plants could have plenty of 
air and moisture. Possibly the protection 
which glass would afford to the foliage would 
be of great service, as the smoke would in 
such a case be less destructive.—A. 


5314.—Applying Soot and Lime to a 
Garden. —Soot or Time applied to soil during 
the autumn or winter months will net then exer¬ 
cise any very destructive effect upon insectSj 
as most of these arc then either dormant or in 
tho form of eggs, It is when just springing 
Vf G pfe thft the droes’uga sW;uM )•«> <*p . 


plied, and then we find it is most efficacious 
when strewn lightly on the surface in the even¬ 
ings, when the insects are seeking for food. Fol¬ 
lowed up on favourable evenings and applied 
in the form of dust, fresh and killing, it will 
get rid of the slugs wholesale. Good dressings 
worked into the soil may help to cheek wire- 
worms, but not largely surface-working vermin. 
—A. D. _ 

FRUIT. 

The Fruit Crops.—Correspondents with 
opportunities of observing tho state of the fruit 
crops in market gardens and orchards, or over 
some extent of country, will oblige the 
editor of Gardening by sending a few words 
on the prospects of the various kinds. We 
particularly desire information as to the kinds 
that have best withstood the severities of recent 
winters. 

The Selection of Young Fruit Trees. 

In ordering young fruit trees from a nursery, 
there is cnm-iderable advantage in being first in 
the field—tlic early plante r has the pick of the 
stock ; and although a respectable nurseryman 
never knowingly sends out bad trees, yet there 
are degrees of goodness even in things of fair 
average quality. In the selection of young trees 
for walls, or any position where a blank would 
be objectionable, whether maidens or trained 
trees arc chosen, none but those worked on 
good, sound, healthy stocks should be planted, 
and the eye and judgment requires some edu¬ 
cating to tell which trees arc likely to turn out 
best under given circumstances. As a rule, 
small, spindly stocks do not make long-lived 
trees, even if in their early life they have a 
clean, healthy appearance. Strength and sub¬ 
stance are necessary in a stock that is expected 
to carry a fully developed tree and to support 
it when heavily laden with fruit. The recruiting 
officer, before he passes a youth into the ranks 
of the army, takeB the measure of his chest, as 
a guarantee that he possesses the necessary 
stamina to enable him to perform his duties. In 
like manner, a Btrong, stout stock, if otherwise 
healthy, is of more importance to a fruit tree 
than is sometimes supposed or allowed for.—H. 

Strawberries in Pots.—These should 
stand thinly in some open situation where they 
cau receive as much sunshine as possible, re¬ 
moving all runners and weeds. If by any chance 
worms find their way into tho pots, a good 
watering with lime-water will dislodge them 
without injuring the plants ; this is an evil 
which ought, however, to be guarded against 
either by setting the pots on beds of ashes or 
on some other impervious substance. Two or 
three good waterings with liquid manure will, 
when the pots are filled with roots, be beneficial 
at intervals of a week or so, but it must not be 
continued too late in autumn, especially if the 
plants be intended for early forcing, or it may 
excite their crowns too much, and so delay that 
maturation which is so essential to the pro¬ 
duction of a good crop of fruit.—H. 

Late Gooseberries and Currants.— 
I find medium-sized Gooseberries, with a firm 
and rather thick skin, to be the best for hanging 
late, as the large thin-skinned varieties that are 
preferred during the ordinary Gooseberry season 
are sure to split during heavy rains ; the sweet 
kinds when over-ripe also lose their flavour, and 
are decidedly surpassed by those which, when 
moderately ripe, have a sharp acid flavour. Red 
and White Currants are also both very useful, 
for although as a rule the flavour of the white 
kind is preferred, the mixture of the two has a 
pretty effect, the red variety being very bright 
under artificial light. Although they may be 
preserved on ordinary bushes by means of 
netting, they are best on walls with a north 
aspect, on which few crops are more prolific or 
certain, and in such positions they can be easily 
protected from birds. We usually plant them 
about 3 ft. apart, and train up the required 
number of shoots about G in. apart, spurring 
them in quite closely in winter. During summer 
the shoots of the Currants are pinched in to 
three or four leaves, for if left at full length the I 
foliage at the base of the shoots gets overgrown 
and falls off, whereby the keeping quality cf the ! 
fruit i3 injured. When once the trees are fully i 
furnished with spurs they only require an 
annual pruning ot the simplest kind, and, let 
thi he wV.t it mav, I Ki' o W»»o>vn 


those on walls to fail in producing an abundant 
crop. Of Gooseberries we find the Warrington, 
Rumbullion, and Smooth Yellow, ana of 
Currants the red and white Dutch and 
Warner’s Grape to answer best.—H. G. 

5286.— Vines Mildewed.— In this case 
if the door opening at the east end is not the 
cause of the mildew it doubtless accelerates 
ita progress, as it is often caused by cold cur¬ 
rents. Cannot the door be placed at the west 
end, and the eastern opening be closed ? Great 
care should also be exercised in the ventilation, 
as mildew is frequently generated in a close, 
stuffy atmosphere.—E. H. 

5237.— Vines in Pots on Landing.— 
Two Vines may be grown on the lauding in 
question. I should prefer for the parpoae 
Foster's Seedling, which is a white Grape of 
the Sweetwater type. The pots should not be 
less than 12 in. in diameter. The Vines should 
be placed in position early in spring before the 
buds burst. Pot in turfy loam well enriched 
with crushed bones. Keep the soil moist, using 
liquid manure occasionally after the Grapes are 
set. The laterals should be pinched one or two 
joints beyond the bunches, aud not permitted 
to extend beyond one leaf from that point.— 
E. H. 

53iki.— Melons Rotting off— Imperfect fertilisa¬ 
tion is most likely the cause. They have perhaps been 
kept too moist and close. Try a drier atmospltero when 
the fruits are setting. — E. II. 

5254 .—Fruit Trees for North and West.-On 
the north walls plant Piumsand Morello Cherries, wiih 
a May Duke or two, filling up the spaces between with 
Red and Whito Currants; Pears will do well on the 
west aspect, as will also Plums and the oarly Cherries, 
-Ik II. 

5318. -Fig Tree not Fruiting, rrobably the Fir 
Is a strong-growing kind that requires more exposure 
to mature its wood than can be ha l under the Peaches. 
The Brown Turkey would fruit well in such a position. 
Keep the young shoots wry thin, pinching all growths 
loft when five leaves have been made.—E. II. 


VEGETABLES. 

GOOD KING HENRY. 

Loudon, in his “ Encyclopedia of Gardening,” 
gives the following description of, and cultural 
directions for, the above : — 

“Wild Spinaoh (Chcnopodimn Bonus 
Henricus). 

The wild Spinach is an indigenous peren¬ 
nial, common by waysides in loamy soils. 
The stem rises 14 ft. high, is round and smooth 
at the base, but upwards it becomes grooved and 
angular. The leaves are large, alternate, trian¬ 
gular, arrow-shaped, and eutire on the edge. 
The whole plant, but especially the stalks, is 
covered with minute transparent powdery par¬ 
ticles. 

“ Use.— While young and tender, the leaves 
are used as a substitute for Spinaoh, for which 
purpose, Curtis observes, it iB cultivated in 
Lincolnshire in preference to tho garden sort. 
Withering observes that the young shoots, 
peeled and boiled, may be eaten as Asparagus, 
which they resemble in flavour. 

“Culture,— The plant may be propagated by 
dividing the roots, or the seed may be sown in 
March or April in a small bed. In the course 
of the following September, in showery weather, 
the seedlings are transplanted into another bed, 
which has been deeply dug, or rather trenched, 
to the depth of 1 h ft., the roots being long and 
striking deep, while at the same time they arc 
branched, so that each plant should have 12 in. or 
15 in. of space. Next season the young shoots, 
with their leaves and tops, are cut for use as 
they spring up, leaving perhaps one head to each 
plant to keep it in vigour. The bed continues 
productive in this way for many successive 
3 r eara Thefirst spring cutting may be got some¬ 
what earlier by taking the precaution of cover¬ 
ing the bed with any sort of litter during the 
severity of winter.—(Neill).” G. F. B. 

Chtriton, IIant*. 


Kitchen Gardening Made Easy.— 
Let me start this week with the Strawberry, 
the land for which I have deeply trenched and 
well manured, find, before planting, it will be 
well trodden down \ m y favourite time for 
planting is the first week m August, I plant at 
ft. apr'rt a 5 ! r/r.vs, using pVn*s that 
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d^ck U The d v ““?i hi . u , g S* ** S“V St. ? ut th ? most promising 


,L n i - i ° a :-* sw cccu , iw bins iciiouu tuu.'o who eigni; or nine iruus at once.—A. 

that our stock is always improving. The first wish to save seeds of rather good strains of e 9Q - ^ « ... . 

Ih^^l ^ h 5 S ?“/ <luallty ‘° recommend it, Parsley should transplant the stock intended tion TW n h ^ 

the second, and last, quantity. By the first for seed. The soil best suited for Parsley is a ^TVPTo 18 n0 better method by which 
week m August, as soon as the Strawberries are light sandy loam on a rather dry bottom, “'wjy-bfted Potatoes may be kept fresh and 
picked, wo cut the runners close off with a enriched with a liberal dressing of farmyard e ? dy f ? r exhl , b “‘°? than by storing 

spade, rake all the land, set the line, and plant, manure, charred refuse, burnt earth, and soot. ‘**e“ ln clean, dry sawdust in boxes. Wehavo 
wl h \ 1 Cr0 *I bar ' } VatU Excelsior Broccoli. All might be applied if available, and if t°“ d i t,? 0 ? bo5tes lmed x lth pap ?, 1 i 

^hen they begin to grow, we keep the hoe or not. one or more of the stimulant named, /° r P urpoao - “'“bone will 

cultivator at work m order to keep down weeds Charred refuse, rough wood-ashes, and Jold three or four dozen good sired tubers. Put 
and the surface of the soil open, fn April and soot suit Parsley admirably The leaves and f * hl “,‘ ay 5 oJ “wdust in the bottom of the 
May we cut Broccoh to ourlieart’s content, and stems run up with extraordinary vigour, and *• „ that .P ut a of Potatoes ; 

the land m June comes in for Celery. The curl with a prodigality of verdure and size in « ’.? '" tt B0 " ,“» d "‘ 1 

trenches are taken out 4 ft apart, and the plants such a mixture as to render Parsley as unlike as ?““• T *?• to add 1 °‘. her '??"» ° f tubera as 

are set m double lines. The usual earthing up anything well could be the common Parsley Cover with 1 in of sawdust finally, 

is carried on ; of course the soil is all loose,Lit, seen in ordinary gardens. A loose surface is ™® 1 b ? xes >, lf “‘ too full may be stood one 

unfortunately, the crop stands so long that also favourable to its free growth. upon the other. Fix a card, having the name 

March sets in before the Celery is cleared aw ay. 8 °* tbe 80rt written upon it, on to the outside 

When off the ground we take lime and malt 5241.— Gathering Rhubarb. —There is the box - Lift the tubers only when dry, 

dust in equal quantities, and give the land a n0 ve g et able with which I am acquainted that and handle with all possible care.—A. D. 
thorough dressing ; again the cultivator is used feels the effect of bad treatment more than 5293. —Liquid Manure for Leeks. — Liquid 

_3 J.1. -___ 1 t 1 r. ^ I_3 • _I rminm-fl mudu from r.« uum in __: 


digging the ground.—R. G. would have done had it been allowed to get a water, and soak well once a week.—E. il. 

. . . _ .. „ little older before comniencing to pull. It is no w^— 

Notes about Lettuces. Some of the uncommon thing to hear proprietors say there 1 ’ 

beat Lettuces I have ever had have been grown is plenty of Rhubarb in the garden if the OUTDOOR PLANTS 

on the ndges between the rows of early Celery, gardener would only send it in. No doubt many U U UJX 

thus proving that depth of soil will, in a great vegetables, such as Peas, Beaus, Cabbage, &c., I TTY OP TFTP VAT r PV 

measure, compensate for the disadvantages of are allowed to remain too long In the garden, m LILY 0F THE VALLEY ' 

an elevated position on a porous soil during a but Rhubarb is an exception. There should be This universal favourite delights in partial 
ary season. Of course, a little mulch laid let remain three leaves in different stages of ® hade 813(1 moisture, and in a rich light soil 
round the plants has kept the surface cool and development on every single crown. If Rhubarb that 0811 be readily permeated by its fibrous 
checked evaporation. All Cos and moat is required for forcing the preceding winter it roo te* Naturally it is fonnd growing in the 
Cabbage Lettuces are better for being tied up should not be pulled after the end of June valle y sheltered by a cliff, and in the forest 
a tew days before they are required for use. Rhubarb should always be cut instead of pulled, 

Tying up seems to impart a greater amount of as* is commonly done, for if you pulled a leaf -.-“V 

crispness to Lettuces, even when it may not be and carefully examined the base of the footstalk, ff\' — v 

necci^ ary to do so for the purpose of blanching, you would observe a number of strings or tissues /v 

Two indispensable varieties for sowing during broken off, and many of them protruding from '+£ V 

August are the Black-seeded Brown or Bath * in. to * in. They are, therefore, broken off 

C.>3 and Wheelers Tom Thumb Cabbage. In the same depth in the neck of crown, if I may 35 LV * 'I 

Bowing now, the most open situation should be call it by that name, which causes an unneces- ^ /\ / J 

selected, and the land should be well prepared, sary wound. It may just as well be cut above \ \V . N \.jw\ 

T.ie best plan is to sow in drills, 12 in. apart, the white semi-circle junction, which is of no 1 V ■ : ik y / — 

and, it the weather is dry, thoroughly soak the use whatever for cooking purposes, and thus I 

drills with water just previous to sowing the spare your plants from unnecessary mutilation. \ IsW ' 

seeds, without wetting the intermediate spaces, — O. P. / 

and cover the seeds lightly with some of the _ , _ /'Wl/i / 

dry soil from the edges of the drills, if it has .. ^rthingr up Late Celery.— In reten- // 

been well broken up and pulverised. The next V ve , B Celery often suffers considerably from ■ ■ - 

sowing, which will in the majority of situa- da PP in and around the hearts after \ 

tions be made about the end of August, should , m ? earthed up, »nd in some places many 

bo on some elevated or slightly raised border P ,antl8 are use l c8 s arom “H. 8 cause. This is in Lily L ,f t i ie y a iu y. 

sloping to the south, backed up with a hedge m i an ^', W8 y® aunoying. for if reliance could be 

or some temporary screen if possible. Lettuce ^^Hnn P °lpJ h6 - Tf°K 0 m S ood luxuriating under trees, from both of which 

plants m damp situations suffer much both 1 # ? ht be P ° + r , der to en ,’ positions we may glean something respecting 

from the natural decay engendered by the ?” d a " pp ‘ y - ‘ ho , land thua aaved ite reqnirementa. 

presence of too much moisture and the greater n3, 8* 1 ‘' profitably occupied with something a- .. a * -a t u.* 

liability to injury from frost • and there is e * 8e ’ 1C * )es ‘ wa y which I have ever found of Oultliro.—A» to the beet system of eulti- 

alwavs^great difiJcultv in Buch situations in obviating or checking this tendency to decay il vation for this Lily, as is the case with all kin- 
keepme 8 snails and sines at bav * ‘ There is to plant on the surface, and blanch with ashes, dred subjects, there are various modes of treat- 
nothine better to eet rfd of the ‘ latter burnt earth ' or old spent tan, first tying the men ‘ advocated by different cultivators — some 

than a sprinkling of sifted coal ashes ™ ptants carefully up, and then placing the ashes holding that a poor soil favours the production 
through a^Tdn sieve iust sufficient t^cover 01 whatever material is used areund and of flowers, while other, believe it little short of 
the surface and it is’ equally effective against amc,I ’g 8 ‘ ‘he plants and ridge, pressing it round sacrilege to disturb established plantations — 
worms^mingout at nighanddawinTthe ‘hem with tL hand Besides reserving the and a, long as theyproduce abundant and satis- 
plants beck with them into their Lies, crop from premature decay ashes keep the slugs factory blooms extending over several year 
Nothing of a soft slimy nature that crawls “ d *‘ • distance and during severe with liberal surf.ce-dressinge and thinning o. t 

over tne earth’s surface will willingly face weather less covering will suffice to keep out of the shoots nothing can be gained by distnrl - 
their sharp jagged edges, and they may be fro st.-H. i"f * h * m h V ^ pon the other hand, our ^ntmen- 

autumn e and spring wite VnrtT'T TT •" Plavourinw PS A° f P ® B * h f °f S ° UP8 Bn / dimitol' or 'the” whole” 1 ‘’S.in^d ’ h“ve 
and v P I 5 g " 1 eff r s m E’avourtng.-Any one who has spare seeds thoroughly eclipsed ns in the cultureofjthisplant, 

? tb “ 7"L” ' g uardln «‘ he P'ants from of Peas may turn them to good account by sow- and at Uiued a well-merited .celebrity for magi 

,1 ll6 „ ray . 8 l of the 1Dg them t , hl ? kly . ln boxes u " der . 8 lasa . m nificent clumps which are annually imported fn 

s in, keep the soil from baking, or its pores succession, doing the antnmn and winter. The num bers and which are far suDerior to 

bscoming sealed up after heavy rams, and young tops should be cut off for use when about our own for early forcing the necessarv rioen- 
t md to cheek any bad effects from too much 4 in. or 5 in. high.-H. ? n " g r ^ 

tTe plantefaLTwould%teMgV°Lvirewy. ff? 4 —, H ° W ‘oManage Ououmbers. Climate; nevertheless, these advantages arenot 
one who ha. had much troubll with sings to ~I‘>»“t often needful in the enltnre of Cucnm. ^ 8 T O ?“ U80 ,^ ° f 

sprinkle coal-ashes amongst all their young bens to thm the fruit, but it is absolutely needful Ld y of the Valley, and need not deter us 
crops. They will be found both a good and *?. thl “ the branches, which should never be fr0 ™ persevering m our attempts at unproved 
cheap remedy and one that is awavs available afford to become a thicket. As the plants °°}! iure » lor we , ba ve numerous proofs that 
—E.^H. ^ ' 8 row at first, stop the main shoots at 2 ft. in Lubes of a superior character can be cultivated 

length, then as the side shoots show fruit pinch 1D gardens. It is so Bimple and accon - 

Thinning Parsley.— It is a good plan to out the point just beyond a fruit, and continue tnodating in its habit as to succeed in almost 
leave Parsley to prove itself before finally thin- to do so. Still the plants will become too an y kin ® ol 80ll » the depth of which is not < f 
Ding it out; then all the infirm and less curled dense, and therefore some side shoots must be mucb consequence, so long as an uninterrupted 
varieties should be thinned out, and only the taken out altogether. When plants are thus su PpJy nourishment and moisture is afforded 
best retained. .Some prefer to sow Parsley kept properly tliinned, there is rarely too much throughout the growing period, 
broad-cast in a seed-bed, and transplant it into fruit. Still, if specially long fruits for exhibition Situation. —The best situation in which 


rows afterwards j they contend that not only arc wanted, the plants should not be permitted to plant it is where it will 
will tho strain be truer to character, but that it to carry more than three or four large fruits shelter and shade, cither from 
b»tt*5? cwlnjr to be»ng-transplanted, at the sam* ti•*»»», and tha offers may be cut tr’es « at tW.i I woul 


best situation in which 
it will receive partial 
ier from wall, fence, of 
i I would mention that f 
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have found it advantageous to have a plantation 
of Lilies of the Valley upon a south aspect for 
the sake of earliness and producing them in suc¬ 
cession, for by this means blooms may be 
gathered a fortnight or three weeks earlier, par¬ 
ticularly under shady walls, and with liberal 
surface-dressings of rotten manure, and an abun¬ 
dant supply of moisture throughout active 
growth. The chief point to guard against in 
such an aspect is frost, which is so destructive 
to the blooms, as they appear simultaneously 
with the leaves. I have found placing a few 
Spruce or other evergreen branches sparsely 
over the beds a very efficient protection against 
frost, and such a course of treatment will also 
be found beneficial in affording shelter and en¬ 
couraging growth. I give the preference to a 
soft, loamy soil well enriched with rotten ma¬ 
nure. At the same time I have seen fine Lilies 

f ;rown upon rather heavy loam. In preparing 
oam of this texture for the reception of the 
plants, it will be greatly benefited ny a liberal 
admixture of leaf-soil and sharp sand ; what¬ 
ever the nature of the soil, it should be mode¬ 
rately firm before planting. 

Planting. —The best time to plant is early 
in autumn, immediately after the foliage decays, 
dividing and selecting the crowns singly. For 
permanent beds that aro likely to remain for 
several years without being disturbed, they may 
be planted 2 in. or even 3 in. apart, as they do 
not become so soon crowded as to require thin¬ 
ning out. Cover the surface after planting with 
1 in. or 2 in. of rotten manure, bearing in mind 
that thorough maturity can only be insured by 
repeated applications of water—manure water 
being the most exhilarating. Treated thus with 
annual surface - dressings of manure, the beds 
will keep in good condition for years, and pro¬ 
duce fine blossoms in abundance. When the 

E lauts become crowded with shoots they should 
e thinned out or, better still, lifted and re¬ 
planted, for weakly, aboriive crowns tend only 
to retard vigorous development. 

Forcing 1 . —In order to grow strong clumps 
of this Lily for forcing, the general treatment 
may be exactly the same as that just recorded, 
except that the crowns should be more carefully 
selected, so as to insure greater uniformity ; 
aud | lanting'in small, isolated clumps, varying 
in tl e number of single crowns, according to 
the ei/.es of the plants required, from eight, ten 
or twelve single crowns closely together, will 
make handy clumps for pots, and these should 
not be disturbed for three years after planting, 
by which time they will have made vigorous 
bushes ; if potted up in October and allowed 
to become gradually established before they are 
placed in heat, they will be found to force 
freely and to produce an abundance of their de¬ 
lightful blooms. These clumps may stand at a 
distance apart of 8 in. to 10 in., so as to allow 
perfect freedom of growth ; at the same time 
the crowns may be planted close together in 
patches to suit the convenience of those who 
prefer to lift in tufts and bring them forward 
in boxes, or even place them on the bed of a 
forcing pit; besides, they are more convenient, 
and can be treated more judiciously as to 
hardening off, &c. Complaints are often made 
of the difficulty experienced during mid-winter 
in getting this Lily to Btart into growth, and I 
have frequently seen batches of it stand for 
months in heat without evincing the slightest, 
sign of starting—but these were unprepared, 
immature roots, which would be worthless at 
any Beason. I find that the general vigour of 
this Lily is retarded by anything like hard forc¬ 
ing ; neither is it required, as they will start 
into growth in a dark, close house—either MuBh- 
room-house or shaded pits or frames answering 
equally well—plunging the pots, and covering 
the crowns, to a depth of 4 in. or 5 in., with 
leaf-soil, Cocoa-nut fibre, or other light ma¬ 
terial. Left thus in a temperature of 50° to 
- 55°, the shoots will soon appear above the soil, 
when they should be removed and gradually 
inured to the light, where they will endure a 
Blight increase of temperature—say G0 C ; and 
should be accustomed to a cooler temperature 
by degrees as the blossoms expand, when they 
w ill be far more useful, and keep much longer 
iu bloom than w'hen allowed to develop them¬ 
selves in much heat. 

In breaking up old beds it is a good plan 
to select the strong, plump crowns which are 
*erbam to contain rower-buds, tying them in 


bundles of twenty or more, and potting them 
in pots just sufficiently large to contain the 
roots ; these, w'hen moderately forced, flower 
very satisfactorily, and are by some preferred 
to any other mode of forcing. There are also 
those who believe in old plants that are yearly 
forced and potted afresh before starting them ; 
but, although fair success may with an abund¬ 
ance of feeding be sometimes attained by this 
method, I do not find that treatment so satis¬ 
factory as if the clumps had been prepared by 
generous treatment and careful forcing, at all 
times having regard that they are not weakened 
or over-excited by too much heat. G. W. 


DWARF PHLOXES. 

Amongst the Phloxes are several distinct types 
which differ in habit and time of blooming, but 
they retain in a well-marked manner the general 
structural characters upon which the genus was 
established. Thus we have a group of dwarf, 
trailing plants—all essentially early spring 
bloomers—and admirably adapted for the rock 
garden ; and we have the tall autumn Phloxes 
which constitute one of the most effective types 
of plants belonging to the herbaceous border, 
ana which have received such attention at the 
hands of hybridisers that in point of variation 
their name is legion. Besides these two there 




Bristly Phlox (P. setncea) 


is an intermediate group of comparatively dwarf 
border plants represented by P. Carolina, P. 
suffruticosa, and others rarely met with in cul¬ 
tivation now-a-days, but which are well worthy 
attention. 

The Awl-leaved Phlox (P. subulata) is 
a very distinct form, is one with which most 
plant cultivators are familiar. It is a dwarf, 
trailing plant with close-jointed stems densely 
covered with narrow-pointed, somewhat fleshy 
leaves. The flowers, which are produced in such 
abundance in April and May as almost to cover 



Awl-leaved Phlox (P. subulata). 


the entire plant, are of a pale pink colour with 
a tendency to deepen in tint round the mouth 
of the short tube of the corolla. 

The Snowy Phlox (P. nivalis).—This is 
of equal trailing habit to the preceding, but 
of smaller growth ; the leaves are shorter and 
more densely arranged ; the flowers are of 
snow-white purity. Its specific title has there¬ 
fore a double significance, being alike expres¬ 
sive of the appearance which the flowers 
present, and of the locality which it affects— 
near the snow-line of the Rocky Mountains. 

Nelson's Hybrid Phlox (P. Nelsoni).— 
This is no doubt a hybrid between the two 
foregoing species, possessing an intermediate 
character as regards foliage, and along with 
the pure white flowers of the latter its beautv 
is enhanced by retaining the charming pink 
aye ef the ferwer, 1 


The Bristly Phlox (P. setacea).—Though 
a close relation to the preceding as a species, 
its leaves are longer and arranged farther 
apart on its trailing Btems than they are in 
P. subulata, and the whole plant is less hard 
and rigid in its texture. The flowers, which 
are of a charming soft rosy-pink, have delicate 
markings at the mouth of the tube. Besides 
the original, we have a handsome variety that 
originated in Scotland distinguished by a 
greater laxity of growth, and also a much 
deeper tint of colour, almost approaching a 
crimson ; this is known as P. setacea violacea ; 
both are lovely plants and desirable ones for 
rockwork, where, with the roots deeply seated 
among the fissures in the enjoyment of coolness 
and moisture, the plant is enabled to sustain 
and thrive luxuriantly in any amount of sun¬ 
shine. 

The Leafy Trailing Phlox (P. fron- 
dosa). —So vigorous is the growth of this that it 
makes an admirable plant for the front rank 
of a sunny herbaceous border, where in any 
ordinary light garden soil it will train in a few 
years so as to cover almost a square yard of 
surface. Its trailing branches are rendered 
more massive-lookiug by the formation of a 
dense rosette of leaves in the axil of each of 
the older leaves. 

So closely allied arc the foregoing species that 
the cultural remarks which apply to one will 
equally apply to all. Well-drained ordinary 
garden soil, with a goo I sunny exposure, con¬ 
stitute the necessary elements of success. 
Though perfectly hardy and unaffected by even 
extreme frosts, they cannot endure the damp 
atmosphere of mild winters such as the past has 
been, the result being large patches of decay-, 
if not the absolute death of the plants. None 
of these species seed freely, and their increase 
must be by means of cuttings or by layers ; the 
former require very careful manipulation, as 
they are liable to break off just above the node 
or joint to which the leaves are attached, thus 
completely neutralising the chance of success. 
A sharp knife and a careful hand will soon 
remove the two or three pairs of leaves with 
their included buds without damaging either the 
slender stem or joint; and these, when taken 
off in July, when the branches are just com¬ 
mencing to harden, and inserted in sandy soil 
in a frame where they can be shaded from full 
sunshine, and given the benefit of the night 
dews by the removal of the lights, will soon 
root and become good flowering plants the fol¬ 
lowing season. Where large patches are grow¬ 
ing, the readiest mode of increase is sprinkling 
Bandy soil over the entire plant and working the 
same gently amongst the branches with the 
hand. If this be done during the summer or 
early in autumn, the trailing branches will be 
found to have formed roots, and may be readily 
removed and planted elsewhere the following 
season. By this means well-established plants 
are formed at once; but where numbers aro 
required, increase by means of cuttings is 
preferable. 

SINGLE WILD CLEMATISES. 
Notwithstanding that the new and largo 
flowered kinds of Clematises are very beautiful, 
it is questionable whether in many instances 
they are so useful as Borne of the small flowered 
wild species. C. flammula, or Fragrant Clematis 
as it is called, for example, is one of the best of 
London plants, and if planted in any ordinary 
garden soil will Quickly clothe a verandah or 
poich with a wealth of green foliage and pretty 
sweet scented blossoms. Its white flowers are 
produced in great profusion from July to 
October. It is deservedly one of the commonert 
in cultivation, being perfectly hardy, and 
continuing in bloom unt 1 late in the autumn. 
It is not so much injured by rough weather, 
and in the smoke of London we have seen it 
thrive perfectly. The Traveller’s Joy will 
quickly grow to a height of 25 ft. or 30 ft., and 
if not quite so ornamental as some of the other 
small, white-flowered species, it has its uses iu 
covering unsightly brickwork, &c. The feathery 
flowers persist for a long time, and give the plant 
a very attractive appearance. From thiscircnn ‘ 
stance it has got the name of Old Man's Beard ; 
it is also called Lady’s Bower and Virgin’s 
Bower. A native of Southern and Central Eng¬ 
land, and especially abundant on chalky soile. 

Q. montana, with its wreaths of beautiful 
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white flowers, is excellent for associating with 
l y y or other climbers on fences and buildings. 
It is indeed one of the best hardy species, 
flowering towards the end of April and begin¬ 
ning of May, when few other species are in 
bloom. It is a vigorous, rapid growing climber, 
forming quite thick stems in the course of a 
few years. The white flowers are clustered in 
the axils of the leaves, each one being borne on 
e ®talk longer than the leaf. The variety in 
cultivation has white fragrant flowers about 
in. m diameter, but there are wild varieties in 
which the flowers are tinged with pink or 
yellow, and sometimes as much as 4 in. in 
diamete . 

Purple Clematis (C. Viticella venosa) 
has reddish-purple veined fragrant flowers. It is 
one of the best for covering roots, hedges and 
walls. The kind we now figure, C. ccerulea 
oaorata, is a good kind, bearing reddish-violet 
blossoms. 

,., Th ^ oor8 Parsley-leaved Clematis 

(G. yEthnsaafolia) is a desirable kind. Its 
foliage, which is extremely elegant, resembles 
much more closely that of the Fool’s Parsley ; 
from which resemblance the plant has received 
its specific name. The stems are delicately 
slender, and the plant, rising very elegantly, 
attains a height of 6 ft. to 7 fc. The Cam- 
panula-shapcd flowers are produced ; n great 
abundance, and are of a yellowish cream colour. 
Their drooping habit has a very pleasing effect, 
especially when the plant is in its season of 
full bloom; at which time a crowd of these 
drooping flowers, all open at the same time, 
issue at close intervals from every leading 
stem for 3 ft. or 4 ft., the effect of which is 
exceedingly charming. This pretty species of 
C.ematis flowers in August and September. 

The Moun1 »to Evening Primrose 

(CEnothera montaDa).—Few plants are more 
effective than this, its handsome yellow flowers 
bemg produced on established plants in great 
anantities. Though the blossoms individually 
do not last long, they are produced soTreely in 
succession that they may make a good display 
for many weeks either in the rock garden or 
shrubbery. In character this (Enothera some¬ 
what resembles (E. macrocarpa, and is well 
worth culture where a showy summer and 
autumn-flowering plant is required. It can be 
raised from seed or the roots may be divided.— 
C. S. 

Double Perennial Sunflower (Helian- 
thns multiflonis fl.-pi.).—Looking over a border 
of herbaceous plants a few days ago, I was struck 
with the rare beauty of some large clumps of 
the double perennial Sunflower. They had 
been established for years. These, associated 
with herbaceous Phloxes, Anemone japonica 
and its varieties, Physostegia imbricata, and 
some Pompone Dahlias, would make a rare dis¬ 
play till late in autumn. This fine Helianthus 
should be included in every gronp of showy 
perennials.—D. 

Double Rockets.— During August and 
September cuttings of these should be putin* 
also plant out the side shoots in some fine soil* 
into which they soon root. There are two dis- ( 
tinct forms of the Double White as well as of the • 
Double Purple Rocket in cultivation. The , 
former is a tall-growing white, which turns to 
a pale flesh-colour with age ; the other is the 
old white variety, of dwarfer growth, and with 
smaller and more compact flowers. The latter 
is very scarce indeed. It can sometimes be met 
with in the neighbourhood of Manchester and ' 
elsewhere in the north, but it is little known 1 
in the south, where it does not flourish so well ' 
as the common variety. There is the old Purple < 
Double Rocket and a free-growing dwarf form 
known as Compactness, which has also larger 
and darker flowers. This can be easily propa¬ 
gated. During the autumn and winter months 
snails are very fond of the plants. They attack 
the white much more than they do the purple 
forms.—D. 

Carnations from Cuttings.— It does 
not seem to be generally known that Carnations, ' 
Pico tees, and Pinks may be struck like Pelar¬ 
goniums and quite as easily. Some writers I 
see still advocate the ©Id system of layering, an 
operation which entails a large amount of labour, 1 
patience, and time, requisites that every one - 
'does aot possess, especially amateurs. First of ' \ 


all, let us get rid of the idea that dead or decayed too shallow, or has been too dry or too poor 
leaves, Ac., must be removed, except for neat- Perhaps the bulbs have become infested with 
ness sake. To be told, too, to remove the old black aphis, or fly, or wireworm, or other insects 
surface soil, and replace it with equal parts of may be eating into the bulbs. These things 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, and clean sand, which can only be ascertained by examination. If 
must be well mixed and passed through a fine nothing is found, then next antnmn transplant 
sieve, and to cut Fern leaves for pegs, is certainly into fresh and richer soil, 
going a long way to make flower-growing 

tedious and distasteful, especially to those who Af 6303 ' ° ar “ at;i p n8 Failing.— The “P 66 
have everything to buy. ^My method ie very • yo ! r Cametion stem, shanking or coU.pemg 
simple, and although demotions are subject to *^ eworm '“ the y f»t themsitfes of 

great ravages by wireworms (of which my pound They m u»t be sought for in the soil 

fsfull), I seldom lose one out of every dozen }»■* oure is to layer the new 

cuttings put in. I take a piece of ground to “ P® 4 *!, the 

make a bed 4 ft. wide, dig and manure it, also f ound ' t * k,n * “re that the .oil ra them con. 
rake the surface fine to give a neat appearance. Uma no w 'reworm In this way a stock of fresh 
In October I take pipinp either cut or drawn ^ th . e8e ? hould b « 

from the parent plant, and with a small stick S™' 1 , fo ‘ lowln e ‘P nn f '“ground 
dibble them in, and water to settle the soil, after * her f.,“ »» wireworm, and which has 

the manner of putting in Pelargonium cuttings j rece,vcd * bb «ral dressing of soot, 
there I leave them until bedding out time next 6315.— Chrysanthemums Withering. 
May, when I take them up and replant them —Chrysanthemums should not be in a greenhouio 
where I wish to make a show. Now some may at this time of the year ; the heat is enough to 
say it is too late to replant in order to have a kill them outright. As hardy plants amongst 
good show of flowers, but by planting them in the hardiest, they do but need to be kept as 
rather rich soil, I find them to flower quite as cool as possible during the summer, yet having 
well as those layered and planted in October, plenty of light and air. Plants in pots do well 

plunged in abed of coa!- 
athes for the summer, 
and are taken into tLc 
greenhouse in October. 

t Thcy need frequent 

wak rings, and now 
should have manuro 
water twice a week. 11 
is not too late to pinch 
back the long shoots, 
but the plants must be 

to break strongly again, 
as these are so vigoi. 

house now, they Bhould 

in full Bun. You can 
pinch the long shoots 
this month, but not 

5 2 9 8. — Hardy 
Plants for Flower 
Bed. —We trust you 

tention of planting 

plants to a patterr. 
It would be a great 
mistake. Carpet tl e 
bed on the outside 
with Sedum glaucum, 
lydium, and acre ai> 
ream, and in the cen- 

[Single Wild Clematis. tr ?.P ot P’» n . ta of * ho 

white lbens confo- 
lia, Alyssum saxatile, 

For a front row, to cover the bare stems of stan- red and white Daisies, bine, white, and purple 
dard Roses, or for the centre of a large bed, Pansies, dwarf perennial Campanulas, Thrift, 
nothing can be better. In the same manner I Polyauthuses, Ac. ; and dot in amongst these 
strike Viola Blue Perfection and Yellow Violas Trollius europaeus, Solomon’s Seal, double 
and find them to strike freely.—W. V. white Saxifrage, Anemone fulgens, white and 

Viola lilacina.— This is a most charming r03e Japan Anemones, double and single Pyre- 
Viola, its exceedingly dwarf habit and free- thrums, and other perennials that grow to a 
blooming qualities, allied to its somewhat novel hei 8 ht of about 20 in. Amidst the Sedum may 
colour—a mauve-lilac—render it specially at- he dotted dwarf mossy Saxifrages, Campanulas 
tractive in masses. It is very effective mixed P u ^ a an< ] garganita, and Aubretias* indeed, any 
with some silver-grey colour, such as Pelar- httle tufty hardy plants that, will endure for 
gonium Manglesi, when that is pegged down. Bome years. Primroses, Hepaticas, Snowdrops, 

It also looks exceedingly pretty planted thickly a “ d Crocuses would give charm and beauty in 
with the variegated Mesembryanthemum.—D. the early spring.—A. D. 

_ T , * .i . T ... . \ 5313.—Mignonette Dying.— There seems 

St. Bruno s Lily (Anthencum LiliMtrun.) to be but two reuon. to offer for the death. 
-Some time .race a corre.pondent waa puzzled amongst your plant. of Mignonette. First, the 
why thi. plant-the St Bruno a Lily-.hould drought raay have proved too much ; but that 
be called star-shaped. I have been watching doea not aeem a reiaonable one, a. Mignonette 
mine, and obrerve that in full aun.hine the will endure great drought. We must therefore 
blossoms assume a decided star shape, not coma to thl conclusion that wireworiu is in 
drooping at al l. A. B. T. the bo jj an< j eata 0 g- ^ roo | g> If this b e eo 

5302.— White Lilies Failing. —Thatyoar there is little chance of getting rid of them till 
white Lilies should fail this season seems some- the bed is empty and the soil can be forked up 
what remarkable, as we noticed they seem and examined. Perhaps examination with a 
blooming so finely almost everywhere this year, small microscope would reveal the real cause of 
Although usually suited with almost any soil, the death of the plants, and perhaps the 
perhaps yours fs not good enough. It may be presence of stfne kind of insects.—A. 
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5296.— Iiilium Failing 1 . —Your Lilium is 
no doubt affected with that peculiar form of 
decay which seems to affect the auratum 
universally, as few bulbs seem to have lives 
above four or five years here after being imported. 
This has defied all cultivators to cure, but it 
seems to be a species of rot found in the bulb. 
Wc can give you little hope as to yours, but it 
should be examined in the winter, and if sound, 
stored away in fine dry soil till next planting 
time.—D. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary , July 25 to 30. 

Sowing Imperial an<l Heartwell Early Marrow Cabbage ; 
nlso Iirond-leavcd and Green Curled Endive on a border 
previously well watered. Planting out the last rows of 
Colery iu trenches, in which has b;>en put a good supnly 
of well rotted manure, to which had previously been 
added soot and Balt at the rate of 251 b. of the former, 
and 1 bushel of the latter tothe load. Putting Jargonelle 
lVars in gauze bags to protect them from wasps, tV •. 
N ailing and tying in leading shoots of Peaches and .We 
tarines. Tying out and picking blooms «Fuchsia* in¬ 
tended for exhibition at the end of August. Taking 
lights oir early Peach house and well watering the bor¬ 
ders. Layering strawberry runners in pieces of ti i f 
4 in. pqiiaro which have previously been soaked in 
manure water. Sowing Black-seeded Brown Cos, and 
All the Year Bound Lettuce, ltcd and White Tarnia 
itudisb, and a large border of Karly Horn Carrots for 
autumn use. Potting a 1 ■•rga batch of Primulas and 
Cinerarias for supplying cut flowers. Taking up and 
storing away Shallot- and Garlic in a cool sluul. Eanh- 
in» up Celcrv whilst it is perfectly dry. Stopping laterals 
through all Vineries where the fruit is ripening. Com¬ 
menced summer pruning of Apples and Pears Sowing 
Turnips. Putting in a few' Pelargonium cut 
tings. Staking Chrysanthemums. Pruning and nailing 
Plum trees. Pulling up pickling Onions and laying them 
out to dry. Stopping and nniling the shoots of Toma¬ 
toes on walls. Giving the 1 ito Vineries a good soaking 
of guano «ater. Sowing Mignonette iu pots ; also Tele¬ 
graph Cucumbers. Planting Parsley in frames for winter 
lib©. Renovating linings round all .Me'onarid Cucumber 
frnmes. Digging large pieces of ground (previously 
occupied by Peas) for Cabbages. Ifocing amongst 
Gooseberries and Currant a. Sowing large pit eo of 
Spinach ; al?o early forcing Bean infranu-s to suc¬ 
ceed the outdo r crops. Planting out Imperial 
apn Heartwell Karly Marrow' Cabbage on ground 
previously occupied k by Peas, and well watering 
them. Eartiling up Leeks, thinning Turnips, nnd 
Spinach 

Flower Qarden. 

Weeds should be pulled up by the roots as 
soon as large enough to lay hands on ; after¬ 
wards lightly stir the surface, for even if there 
are no weeds present it will be all the better 
for being loosened. All kinds of flowering 
plants are benefited by the removal of old 
flowers and foliage ; regulate and peg down 
trailing or edging plants, and pinch and regu¬ 
late the growth of plants in formal designs, as 
this kind of bedding is ineffectual if the lines 
or divisions are not kept distinct. Sub-tropical 
plants with large foliage will need constant 
attention as regards staking and tying. Soft 
bast is preferable to string for tyirg, more 
especially for soft, succulent stems that are 
easily bruised. Tie the matting firmly round 
the stake to prevent its Blipping, and then 
loosely round the plant that needs support 
The first flush of beauty will now be nearly over 
as regards Rose beds, therefore divest them of 
all old blossoms, and keep the beds neat and 
trim. The most continuous blooming Roses we 
have are the old pink and crimson Chinas ; they 
make most effective beds with a minimum of 
labour, and are the nearest approach to a per¬ 
petual flowering Rose that we have, many of 
the varieties called Perpetuals being only so in 
name. It will greatly assist the late blooming 
sorts if a good soaking of liquid manure can be 
given them, and a little additional mulching to 
retard evaporation. Beds of Cloves and other 
Carnations will now be in bloom, and will need 
carefully staking and tying, and, if not already 
done, layers may be put in, as in addition to 
their value for flower beds or borders, their 
delightfully fragrant flowers are invaluable for 
cutting at this season. Propagate a good stock 
of variegated Arabia ; also Santolina incana, or 
Lavender Cotton, as they are useful at all 
seasons of the year, and form good permanent 
edgings. Look well to all Primroses and Poly¬ 
anthuses that have been transplanted ; keep 
them shaded and watered, as hot dry weather 
is trying to them if fully exposed. Take up 
bulbs that have been laid in to ripen, and store 
them in boxes of soil until required for plant¬ 
ing, i. c ., if the arrangement of beds renders their 
i emoval necessary. Hardy Ferns will now be in 
♦■V'd ccn'litio", and the cool eemmstered snots 


generally selected for their culture will be a 
favourite resort in sultry weather. 

Shrubbery. 

Amongst flowering shrubs not usually much 
grown out-of-doors we have splendid bushes of 
Deutzia crenata fl.-pl., bent down with their 
load of blossoms. Wc find the various sorts of 
Deutzia invaluable for shrubberies and tor 
singlo specimens on Grass, and they furnish 
abundance of pure white flowers for dinner- 
table decoration. Trees and shrubs have been 
much benefited by the rains, and are now grow- 
ing vigorously ; they show the effects of the last 
severe winter by shedding their old foliage much 
more abundantly than usual, especially llolliee, 
Aucubas, and Bays, that maintain their ever¬ 
green character well throughout the year in 
ordinary seasons, but in many cases Uuy have 
this spring been nearly deciduous. Nosv is a 
favourable time to push on the propagation of 
shrubs. Half-ripened shoots of the several 
varieties of Euouymus will now strike freely 
inserted under hand-glasses or cloches on a 
cool shady border. We find small plants of 
these most useful for window boxes, winter 
vases, ivc., also the variegated Ivies, Aucubas, 
and Berberis Aouifoliura. The latter is easily 
raised from seeds now ripening, which must be 
gathered when fully ripe, or the birds will soon 
devour them. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove Plants. —Finish off the potting of 
all winter blooming stock as soon as possible, 
and keep the plants under light and airy con¬ 
ditions in order to get their growths stocky 
and well matured, as on this will their flowering 
depend. Poinsettias and Euphorbias may still 
be propagated. Old plants of these that are 
well established in their pots should now be ex- 
>osed to full sunshine. Water the Poinsettias 
iberally and the Euphorbias more sparingly 
Gesneras must be kept under warm and moist 
conditions close to the glass. Do not, however, 
allow any moisture to settle on the foliage, as it 
is easily disfigured thereby, and see that mealy 
bug does not attack them, as it will soon cripple 
the flower spikes. The later Gloxinias will now 
be growing freely, and must have ample space 
allowed them in which to develop their foliage. 
Any fine-leaved or flow r ering plants that have 
been removed from this house to the conserva¬ 
tory must he watered cautiously, always using 
tepid water for this purpose. Nothing will so 
soon give these plants a chill, from which they 
may not recover, as cold water at the roots 
when they are in cool structures. Keep the 
general stcck of stove plants exposed to a Little 
more sunshine as the season advances and the 
growths attain maturity. Give ample space to 
every plant, as nothing is more detrimental to 
producing well-balanced plants than over¬ 
crowding them. 

Greenhouse Plants.— A good stock of 
scarlet, white, and pink Pelargoniums should 
now be potted on for supplying cut bloom 
during the autumn and early winter months. 
Keep them stopped occasionally, and pick the 
flowers from them as fast as they appear In 
the scarlet class Vesuvius is one of the best, 
and Madame Vaucher is a good white kind ; 
while Mrs. Upton and Christine are pink sorts 
that bloom satisfactorily in winter. Double- 
flowered Primulas should now be growing 
freely. Good varieties of these are so valuable 
for winter use that every encouragement must 
be given them at this season. Pot on any that 
were propagated late in the spring or early in 
the summer. Drain well and use a light rich 
sandy compost when potting them. Continue 
to sow Rhodanthes of different sorts, Centaurea 
Cyanus minor, and other useful annuals. These 
will all prove most useful during the autumn 
months. A large batch of Mignonette should 
also be sown, which will bloom under cover in 
the autumn. The different varieties of Abutilons 
should now b<* growing freely. Many of these 
are valuable for winter blooming, especially 
Boule de Neigo. An early batch of white 
Roman Hyacinths should uow be potted up, or 
the bulbs may be planted thickly in pans or 
boxes, and will supply abundance of white 
flowers during November. Young stock of any 
kind should net bo allowed to remain in the 
cutting pots a day longer than is necessary, 
otherwise the plants soon get drawn, and are 
thereby much retarded. 

F«rf»S.--Th«j TH £ hoif)ft1 vvorh rir.^r,® 


will be keeping them well supplied with water at 
the roots, and maintaining a humid atmosphere 
around them. Any neglect in these respects 
will tend to give a footing to thrips and red 
spider. Any choice kinds that require repotting 
should be seen to at once, so as to get them well 
rotted before winter. See to pegging down the 
rhizomes of creeping kinds. 

Fruit. 

Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines may now 
have the current year’s shoots laid or tied in to 
trellises cr v. alls, but previously stop all the sub- 
laterals that havo formed on them, and also re¬ 
move any blistered or half-decayed foliage. 
Well wash tho trees with the garden engine as 
often as time can be afforded ; this operation 
keeps spider in check and waters a portion of 
the ground that would not otherwise get water, 
viz., that under the coping close to the wall. 
Continue to remove breast-wood and all other 
unnecessary growths from Pears and Plums on 
walls. Keep the branches wide apart, that sun 
and light may have ready access to every bud. 
(lather small fruits when perfectly dry, and net 
closely up with hexagon netting any that have 
to be kept for dessert purposes. The birds have 
now become so daring that without netting or 
shooting it is hopeless to expect fruit. They 
are at this season attacking even Morello 
Cherries, and that, too, before they are half 
ripe—would that they confined their depre¬ 
dations to the gardens of those who so earnestly 
advocate their preservation. When Strawberry 
gathering is over for the season, plots that are 
to remain another year should have all their run¬ 
ners, together with a portion of the leaves most 
injured, cut off and all weeds eradicated ; after¬ 
wards ‘ point” over the ground, and when 
that is done apply a mulching of good manure. 
New plantations may still be made with forced 
plants, but rather than plant a bad stock, such, 
tor instance, as a kind that has not done well.iu 
forcing, layer at once in small pots from plants 
that have borne well, and plant out as soon as 
well rooted. If got in before the end of August 
the probabilities are in favour of a full crop 
nextjyear. Fruit trees of any kind that are 
bearing anything like a full crop should have 
liberal treatment in tho w r ay of rich manurial 
mulchings ; and if there be but a suspicion of 
dryness, plentiful supplies of water. Also thin 
out the fruit, particularly the finer varieties, of 
Pears. The earliest varieties of Apricots are 
now taking their final swelling, and a good 
manurial watering would tell greatly on their 
size. Protect them from birds and squirrels ; if 
the latter commence an attack on the fruit they 
cease not till all are gone. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Lobelias. —These are very useful for hanging 
pots and baskets ; any good soil will suit them, 
such as good loam, with half the quantity of 
leaf-mould and some sand. If you want them 
to droop do not pot too firmly. We have 
found Blue King as good, or better, than any ; 
it is of a good colour, and free in growth and 
flower, but not straggling ; but if you want a 
compact tuft, use one of the dwarf, or pumila, 
varieties. Give plenty of air, -tun, and water to 
do well. The herbaceous varieties, of which L. 
cardinalis, with tall spikes of bright crimson- 
scarlet flowers, is the type, may bo grown iu 
pots iu a cool greenhouse. These are very use¬ 
ful for outside beds in summer, but should be 
protected in winter. Take up the roots whole, 
and pot in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, keeping in a cool 
greenhouse or frame till they begin to prow iu 
spring, then divide and pot oachshoot separately, 
aud either harden oil and plant out in May, or 
shift on into larger pots for the greenhouse. 

Musk.—A closo house will suit this better 
than an airy ono. Harrison’s Musk is very 
handsome and useful, and requires the same 
treatment as the common Muak. Plenty of 
water iB the golden rule for all these. 

Myrtles are very ornamental and useful, 
especially the broad-leaved kind, for cutting. 
Treat as directed for window culture. When 
lants get too large the;/ may be hardened, cut 
ack, k"pt done, repotted when broken, and 
started again, like most hard-wooded things j 

hot *.VeOlder young plants, as l>"ing "’o' 1 " ban**- 
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some and useful, and it is no trouble to strike 
cuttings. 

Passiflora (Passion-flower).—The ordinary 
Passiflora caerulea is a capital climber for the 
town greenhouse; it will not do much good out- 
of doors, but succeeds admirably under glass. 
Plant out in a border, or large box, of light rich 
soil, such as two parts loam, one each of peat 
and leaf-soil, with plenty of sand and good 
drainage. Take as many main shoots as you 
require, and train them out carefully 1 ft. or so 
apart. Any number may be produced by 
stopping, and if too many thin out the weakest. 
Let the main shoots or rods grow as far as they 
will or are lequired, and only shorten back to 
the sound wood in spring, as it often happens 
that the tender points die back for some distance 
in winter. In spring a side shoot will be pro¬ 
duced at the axil of nearly every leaf. Allow 
these to hang down naturally; these should 
Bhow flower in July, but if they do not do so at 
12 in. or IS in. long prick out the points. In 
the autumn, when the flowering is past, cut 
these side-shoots back to 6 in. or S in. long, 
and in spring shorten to 2 in., so that a fresh 
lot may be formed. When auy of the rods 
get old and worn out, cut it right away and in¬ 
duce a fresh one from the base to take its 
place. Keep rather dry in winter, but give 
plenty of water and liquid manure when in full 
growth. Top-dress with 2 in. or 3 in. of fresh 
rich soil every spring if in a border, but in a 
box take away all the surface soil you can get 
without injuring the roots, and replace with 
rotten manure. Frequent waterings will wash 
the richness of this down to the roots. Most 
of the other kinds of Passion-flower enumerated 
iu catalogues as suitable for the greenhouse will 
not do much good, but in a nice warm house in 
a comparatively favourable situation, a vigorous 
kind, such as P. Comte Nesselrode or Impdra- 
trice Eugenie, might bo made to succeed. We 
had once a plant of Tacsonia Von Volxemi, the 
scarlet Passion-flower, growing and doing well 
in a London greenhouse ; we had to leave before 
it was old enough and sufficiently established to 
show what it would do in the way of flowering, 
but we fancy it would be worth a trial. 

The Orange (Citrus).—Alford a light, airy, 
and somewhat shady place in the greenhouse. 
Soil, two parts sandy loam, one each peat and 
leaf-soil, with plenty of sand and good drainage. 
Never water until dry, then soak thoroughly. 
Encourage a good growth in spring by frequent 
syringings and a warm and humid atmosphere, 
and when growth is complete, inure to plenty 
of air and sun, and keep dryish through the 
winter. 

Palms. — These are now general favourites, 
and the graceful feathery foliage of many im¬ 
parts a charming appearance to the greenhouse 
or conservatory. Some of the species, too, are 
of a moderate habit of growth, and many of 
the larger ones take a number of years to attain 
anything like an awkward size, so that, especi¬ 
ally in a young state, they are very suitable for 
anything but a very small house. Many kinds 
do very well in the cool atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. A few suitable ones are : — 

Areca Bnueri Sabal Adamsoni 

., sapida Chamferop3 Fortune! (ex- 

Corypha australis celsa) 

Jubea spectabilis Chnmaerops humilis 

Phuinix dactylifera (Date lthapis flabelliformis 
Palm) Seaforthia elegans. 

Cocos Weddelliana is a most lovely thing 
among Palms and of a nice dwarf habit, but it 
will not do much good in a cool greenhouse ; it 
needs a warm house or stove. Palms are ex¬ 
tremely useful as table plants, or for indoor 
decoration of any kind, as they will stand the 
dry air of a house, and even the fumes of gas, 
better than almost any other plants, but where 
used for such a purpose, the growth of the 
season must be completed, or the young and 
tender leaves will suffer. Repot early in March, 
giving only a slightly larger pot ; shake away 
all loose soil, and repot firmly in three parts 
fibrous peat, one part loam, one leaf-mould or 
very rotten manure, with plenty of sand and a 
little powdered charcoal. Drain well. Induce 
a free growth in spring and summer by plenti¬ 
ful waterings at the root and frequent syring¬ 
ing overhead ; also by affording a3 sloso and 
warm an atmosphere as you can manage consis¬ 
tent with the health of the other inmates of the 
house. If you have a warm house in which to 
forward the growth of Camellias, Azaleas. 




Gloxinias, or the like, by all means remove 
these after repotting. When the growth is 
made expose more, and harden off for decora¬ 
tion in any situation. By the use of manure 
water regularly applied, large plants may be 
had in comparatively small pots. Keep always 
moist, but much drier iu winter than in sum¬ 
mer. B. C. R. 


THE ASPARAGUS PRIZES AND 
MR. HIBBERD. 

Some time ago I offered annual prizes for the 
improvement of Asparagus culture, having no 
motive to serve beyond a wish to sec the culture 
of Asparagus improved in private gardens, and 
our markets supplied by our own growers. Now, 
thousands of pounds worth of Asparagus come 
to Covent Garden in one day sometimes, aud 
that long after Asparagus is fit to cut in this 


Mr. Ilibberd’s proposal for Improved Potato culture. 
(From bis “ Kitchen Garden,” p. 134.) 


country. The first prizes were competed for at 
Tunbridge Wells, aud notwithstanding the 
novelty of the competition, and the fact that a 
block in the railway arrangements caused 
exhibits not to be delivered, a very fair begin- 
ing was made. When I began to observe and 
write about Asparagus culture the foreign 
supply of our markets was put down to the 
superiority of a foreign climate. I knew it did not 
arise from that, and my object in the competi¬ 
tions is to prove that as fine Asparagus may be 
grown in England as in any other country. 
This was proved in the very first competition, 
if we accept the production of the gigantic 
shoots which few care for. Excellent Asparagus 
came from various parts 
of the country, and 
grown on soils not all 
so fitted for it as those 
in which the great 
trade supply is grown 
at Argenteuil. Mr. Har¬ 
wood, of Colchester, 
showed three bundles, 
which were probably 
the finest ever seen at 
a show in England, 
and which won a prize 
of five guineas. From 
Kent (Barham Court), 
from Norfolk—in quite 
a different soil and 
country — from Sussex 
(Halsham), from Sand¬ 
wich excellent Aspara¬ 
gus, which would bo 
saleable in any market 
in Europe, was shown. 


a variety of excellent samples blanched juBt as 
much as they are for the market, and in 
most cases more than the French Asparagus, 
which comes from Dijon and Toulouse ? So 
much for this mis-statement. Mr. Hibberd 
next, and on various occasions, deliberately gives 
I the false notion that the prizes were given to 
encourage white Asparagus ; whereas the ex¬ 
hibitors were left free to show it as they liked 
in this respect, and not one word was said in 
any schedule or any of the prizes as to the 
I Asparagus being required white, or as to how it 
should be blanched. The growers were left quite 
free. 

j Now this gentleman has original ideas of his 
own which require for their support all the time he 
I gives to the work of those who do not interfere 
with him. Our practical gardening readers will 
be able to judge of his fitness to criticise the 
work of others better from seeing one or two of 
his notions faithfully 
illustrated after his own 
books. Here is his 
suggestion for means of 
“averting the Potato 
disease ” :— 

In a wet cold season, 
the author Bays, when 
disease rages, Potatoes 
grown on tiles are scarcely 
touched, and the quality 
of the tubers Is above iho 
average. On the other 
hand, in a very hot dry 
season the tile system docs 
not pay so well, as the plant 
is apt to be starved through 
lack of moisture. Our 
tile Potatoes arc alwajs 
planted in January or 
February, that the plant may 
make a good root-hold as 
soon as the ground is warm 
enough, to be the better 
enabled to withstand a 
drought. On light dry 
lauds tiles are not to be 
thought of; on heavy lands 
they will make a good 
return for a reasonable 
outlay. 

Let ns hope none of 
his readers on the many 
heavy clays of England are expecting a good 
return from Potatoes on tiles this season. 

Mr. Hibberd has also paid attention to Melons, 
and I find the cut given below in the same book. 
This cut shows a Melon in the open air. The 
old gardeners who were good Melon growers, if 
nothing else, used to think eight to a laige pit- 
light a good crop. But Mr. Hibberd belongs to 
another generation, and his drawing shows 
eleven fruits in a fair stateof progress (pictorial). 
True, he adds, the “ elements have you at their 
mercy,” and “ If you do not cut ripe fruit be¬ 
fore September is out, you will not cut any at 
all.” But there is hope and more good advice, 
for he adds, “You may cut the nearly ripe 


Good advice for amateurs: A Melon iu the open air (Ibid, p. 18 >). 


Therefore, the very first 

year the object of the prizes was attained as far fruit with some length of stem attachod, and 


as could be expected. 

Good taste would have suggested to most 
men who felt they could not aid such a com¬ 
petition that at least they would not endeavour 
to mar its usefulness. But Mr. Hibberd pub¬ 
lishes statements concerning it that are untrue. 
He says ! 

The advocacy of White Asparagus, backed np by 
liberal money prizes, resulted in the presentation at 
Tunbridgo Wella of one bundle, which was "tmali, 
lean, and half rotten.” 


ripen it in a warm greenhouse. I’he instant 
that the stalk of a Melon begins to crack away 
from the fruit the ripening process is completed, 
and the Melon should bo eaten.” 

The fact is, the success of Gardening 
Illustrated, which has so seriously interfered 
with the circulation of his paper, has driven Mr. 
Hibberd into spite and incoherency. But he 
is just as powerless to prevent the improvement 
of Asparagus by his misrepresentation as he was 


iu, #uu nun ronen, ; ui /asparagus uy ms misrepresentation as he was 

Who would bellevo fro**! the above the**c Wtts i ever to helo it, Among my many crimes in hii* 
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eyes is that of having started a journal which 
appeals to a public to the extent of at least 40,000 
copies a week more than his own. It was not 
the price that did this, because Mr. Hibberd’a 
paper had been published for years at the same 
price of Gardening Illustrated. I should 
not take any notice of his maunderings were it 
not to prevent even the small portion of the 
gardening community to which he appeals being 
misled by them. W. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Lilao Charles the Tenth.— This is an 
excellent variety for forcing, and where Lilac in 
or out of season is appreciated it ought to be 
largely grown. At present large quantities are 
imported, but as Lilacs flower so freely in our 
ordinary English climate, there is no reason why 
home-grown plants should not be equally good 
if specially grown for the purpose. Few plants 
submit to forcing more readily than the Lilac, 
and when we consider the length of the season 
it may be enjoyed, the facility with which the 
flowers are blanched, and their delicious sweet¬ 
ness, a largely-increased demand for the flowers 
may be looked for during the early spring 
months.—J. G. 

Oeanothus GHoire do Versailles.— 
A large plant of this Ceanothus covering a wall, 
is one of the most attractive objects in the way 
of wall plants. Its branchlets dro ^p loosely 
from the main shoots, and each is furnished with 
large branching trusses of beautiful mauve- 
coloured blossoms, almost equal in size and ap¬ 
pearance to those of a Lilac. This Ceanothus 
is a strong grower, and if its shoots aro cut back 
after the flowers drop they will push fresh spray, 
which will soon bear another crop of blossoms. 
Such wall plauts as this might be planted more 
largely than they are with advantage. 

The Tamarisk. —In flower gardens this 
maritime shrub is usually seen in the form of a 
dwarf bush, which is annually headed down ; 
and, thus treated, during summer and autumn 
its light green feathery spray has a pretty 
effect. It also looks well as a wall plant if 
closely spurred in in winter. In positions where 
even Elms and similar hardy trees assume a 
burned look the moment they get above the 
shelter of a wall or other fence, this plant flour¬ 
ishes, and seems to enjoy the bracing atmo¬ 
sphere. Therefore, wherever evergreens become 
seared or blighted, it iB good policy 10 make use 
of plants that flourish in the locality under 
ordinary conditions.—J. G. 

Two Good Avenue Trees —A very 
good effect is produced by specimens of the 
Golden-leaved Poplar and the Purple-leaved 
Birch planted alternately. The Poplar grows 
rapidly and is a most useful tree. The Birch 
assumes a pyramidal habit; its branches are light 
and graceful, and its leaves of a dark purplo- 
bronze. 

Japanese Privet (Lignstrnm japonicum 
lucidum).—Graftal standard high on the com¬ 
mon Privet, this is equal in effect in summer to 
a well-known Lilac in spring. We have seen 
plants of this description in Messrs. Paul & 
Son’s nursery at Cm ".shunt, the heads of which 
were literally studded with large trusses of 
white blossoms, w hich last in good condition 
for a considerable time. This Privet is well 
worthy of being planted largely in fronts of 
shrubberies or in other conspicuous positions. 
Planted at intervals in hedge rows it would 
have a pleasing effect, or if grafts of the kind 
here alluded to were w’orktd on the common 
kind in hedges, good results would be obtained. 

A Wistaria covered Cottage.— The 
Wistaria may often be seen ou the walls of 
cottages, but seldom covering the whole roof. 
I noticed, however, the other day a cottage en¬ 
tirely covered with it. It was planted ou the 
side near the doorway, and numbers of large 
spieading limbs stretching themselves all round 
the sides and over the roof; indeed, the house 
was almost hidden amongst green leafaye and a 
second cron of flower* was showing By train¬ 
ing this plant on all sides of the house a great 
advantage is gained ; inasmuch as the flowers 
are produced on the different aspects in suc¬ 
cession, and by the time the latest blooms are 
over on the worst exposure a second crop is 
jjroduced on the sunny side,—3. 
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5317.—Wistaria not Blooming.—Wistarias will 
bloom unfailingly if the growth has been kept thin, so 
as to give the necessary firmness and maturity to the 
wood and buds, without which flowers cannot be pro¬ 
duced. The plant will bloom when it has acquired some 
age in a will ventilated greenhouse.—E. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


5300.—Making a Frame. —Our own 
notions as to what constitutes good window 
plant differ largely from that of others, as 
prizes are usually given for such to plants 
that have been grown in greenhouses or large 
flat frames and are therefore round, perhaps 
big, specimens, and altogether unfit for 
window decoration. Our ideal of a window 
plant is one that is somewhat flatly trained and 
has perhaps two good sides, but one good one 
certainly, and that one to be seen from outside. 
Plants 2 ft. or more will not answer these require¬ 
ments. Window plants also should not be large, 
as one or two may then fill a window to the ex¬ 
clusion of others and of course variety. For 
these reasons, therefore, we should prefer a 
frame in which plants are grown for the window 
to have some of the same features as a window. 
For this purpose we should construct the frame 
against a wall. It should be not less than 6 ft. 
in height and 4 ft. in width, the sides and top 
made of stout l^-in. board, and the front of 
glass in two divisions, both being hung at the 
top on hinges, and made to open outwards. The 
base of the frame should have a depth of 3 ft., 
the top 14 ft., another should be in it beside the 
bottom or floor, two shelves, leaving room at the 
bottom for large plants and at the top for smaller 
ones. By this arrangement all plants would be 
grown to a good front, or if regularly turned to a 
flattish form and a front on either side. To give 
heat in the winter it would be easy to allow the 
back part of the frame to remain empty to be used 
as a heating chamber, to which access could be 
obtained by a small door made in one side of 
the frame, a good lamp placed within this 
chamber, proper ventilation for the passing off of 
burnt air being given at the top, should with the 
assistance of mats or other coverings over the 
glasi, serve to exclude a large amount of frost. 
The entire construction would be simple and 
most easily done by any ordinary carpenter.— 
A. D. 


5253.— Ants in Gardens.— Two years ago 
I was greatly troubled with ants in houses, 
frames, garden, and lawn, and tried several 
things, viz., lime, soot, guano (both dry and in 
a liquid state), also Alder leaves soaked in boil¬ 
ing water, all to no good whatever, but fortun¬ 
ately at the time my wife was walking in the 
park and quite accidentally upset the bottom 
half of a broken glass bottle, which was as full 
of ants and their eggs as it possibly could be. 
Thinking that would answer my purpose, I got 
a number of dirty flower-pots, corking their 
holes up, and turning one pot‘over every nest. 
They very soon started to build up in these pots 
and lay their eggs, and about every third day 
they could be taken wholesale by slipping the 
hand under each pot and knocking the contents 
into a bowl of boiling water. 1 am thankful to 
say that I have almost cleared my place entirely. 
If “ Evelyn ” would try this cheap and simple 
remedy I think he will soon get rid of these 
little pests.—R. G. F. 

5322. —Propagating 1 Bed.—At this time 
of the year almost any cuttings of tender plants 
will strike in a green or hot-house without bot¬ 
tom heat, but in the autumn and spring some 
Buch assistance is necessary. It would seem 
that you cannot well employ your hot-water 
piping for this purpose, because in the first place 
you would have to keep up a strong heat in the 
house at the same time, and, second, you would 
not have enough of piping immediately beneath 
the bed. What would perhaps answer would 
be a heated propagating frame put into 
one corner of the house, or you may have a zinc 
or stout tin cistern some 2 ft. by 3 ft. over the 
top, and 6 in. in depth, the top being minutely 
perforated with holes and fitted with a feeding 
box. This should be fitted that the heat from 
a strong lamp may come into contact with the 
bottom, and on the top should bo laid 1 in. of 
moss, and upon that 2 in. of fine sandy soil. 
The cistern should be, when in nse, about three- 
parts filled with water. Over all should be a 
vdoae fitting frame of Wood and gtasa. If stood 


immediately over the pipes, some additional 
heat would be obtained.—A. D. 

5185.—Hot-water Pipes Below the 
Boiler. —It is not impossible, as “ T. W. Y." 
states, to heat a greenhouse or other building 
by carrying the pipes round at the floor level 
when that is below the level of the boiler. If 
the flow pipe from the boiler is firBt taken np 
to a small cistern or cylinder fixed a few feet 
above the boiler, and the circulation is taken 
from thence, or if the flow pipe is carried first 
to the highest point of the roof and then to the 
floor, the same end will be obtained, viz., the 
return to the boiler by the extra pressure. Of 
course the cold water cistern must be above the 
highest point and properly connected. A vent 
pipeshould also be inserted at the highest point 
of the flow.—W. P. Y. 

5321.—Mealy Bug in Greenhouse.— 
Without entirely destroying the bunches of 
Grapes, it will be impossible for you to get rid 
of the mealy bug that is now in them. Some¬ 
thing may be done by scraping them off, and 
also off the stems of the Vines, but the best time 
to have a thorough cleansing is in the winter, 
when the stems should be well dressed with 
Gishurst Compound, or a mixture of strong 
soft-soap and paraffin, the latter in the propor¬ 
tion of half-pint to a gallon, and this must be 
laid on over the dormant buds. The compound 
should be well worked in with a half-worn 
painter’s brush.— A. 

5243.— Plants for Window Box —I 
have a small plant case filled in my kitchen 
window which gets no sun. I find that to grow 
flowering plants is impossible—that is, so far 
as getting them to flower is concerned, having 
tried this myself both in this case and in a 
hack room window which also gets do sun. I 
find the only things I can grow with advantag* 
are some hardy Ferns, Wandering Jew Saxifrage, 
and Mother of Thousands. The bottom of my 
case is lined with stones, over which is placed 
some turf, and I have some sandy soil in which 
I have planted Ferns. In cocoa-nut sheila 
hanging from the top are Saxifrages and Mother 
of Thousands.—J. C , Whitley. 

5326. —Making Ohar coal.—A very simple 
and effective way is to make a shallow hole in a 
bit of waste ground, and light a fire in it, using 
the wood you wish to convert into charcoal. 
When the wood is all well alight, cover up 
closely with earth, and leave for two or three 
days or a week, according to the quantity 
used. This makes capital charcoal, and docs 
the soil good at the same time.—B. C. R. 

5185. -Heating Greenhouses with 
Hot Water. —The two answers to the above 
query in your number for July 9 are so much 
at variance with each other, that I have been 
induced to make an experiment, to prove which 
is the most correct of the two, a short descrip¬ 
tion of which may not be without interest. 
“T. W. Y.” says, “In every hot-water heating 
apparatus it is necessary for the flow pipe to 
rise from the boiler, and the return pipe to fall 
to it. so that you will see at once that it is im¬ 
possible for your pipes to run anywhere below 
the level of your boiler.” On the other hand, 
“ B. C. R.” says, “The flow pipe must be above 
the level of the boiler by at least 1 ft. ; the 
return may be below; ” and my experiment 
bears out his assertion. To the flow pipe of a 
small brass coil boiler, which I heated with a 
spirit lamp, I attached 4 ft. of pipe 3 in. above 
the level of the top of the boiler, giving it 1 in. 
rise in the whole length ; this I returned into 
the top of a small cistern immediately under, 
and 1 ft. below, the bottom of the boiler; from 
the bottom of this cistern I connected a per¬ 
pendicular pipe with the bottom of the coil 
boiler, this being the return pipe, to which I also 
attached a small supply cistern. After getting 
rid of all air and vapour iu the pipes, which 
caused me a little trouble at first, in consequence 
of having no tap to let it off, the water began to 
flow regularly aud steadily, and in a short time 
considerably rose the temperature of the water 
in the bottom cistern, the return pipe keeping 
quite cold at first, and comparatively so after¬ 
wards, thus giving a conclusive proof that the 
apparatus was working properly. The reeult of 
this experiment convinces me that in any hot- 
water heating apparatus the return pipe need 
not necessarily be above the level of the bottom 
I of the boiler, Nnd that it wOuld be quite poeeibfc 
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to heat a greenhouse with one pipe on the floor, 
even supposing, as in my case, the boiler were 
acme height above the level of the Bame. Allow 
me to thank “T. W. Y.” and “B. C. R.” for 
their replies.—W. A. F. 

6328.— Dandelions on Lawns.— Touch 
the centre of each plant with a small glass tube, 
both ends open, dipped in strong sulphuric 
acid. The acid, besides other properties, has 
great affinity for water, and quickly passes 
through the whole of the plant.—C. Princess. 

5323.— Crickets In Frames.— Cannot you find the 
holes where the ciickets emerge from, and with a squirt 
Inject paraffin into them? It is so nasty that few in¬ 
sects like it. The holes should also be stopped with 
cement.—D. 

5253.— Ants in Gardens —Stir up the ants’-nests 
wherever found, and water them immediately on 
exposure with paraffin and water at the rate of a wine- 
glaMful to a gallon of water, keeping it well stirred — 

6307.—Cropping Shady Ground.—rf the land be 
good and rich, or can be made so. Raspberries will do 
well in a shady position, and probably these or Black 
Currants will pay better than anything else.—E. H. 

532S. -Dandelions on Lawns.— Cut the crown 
off, and cover the wounded part left in the ground with 
■alt, or drop into it two or three drops of sulphuric acid. 
The remedy is a tedious one, but there is no better. At 
the same time prevent the Dandelions on waste places 
near, if any, from seeding, as the seeds will travel iu the 
wind a long distance.—£. H. 

5287.— Weeds on Lawns. —The ground was pro¬ 
bably foul with the seeds of weeds before the Grass 
seeds were sown. AH the annual weeds, such as Ground¬ 
sel may be destroyed by mowing the tops off frequently, 
never permitting them to run to s«ed. This is the most 
expeditious way of getting rid of them without injury to 
the Grass s< eds—E. 11. 


5364. — Insects on Peach Trees.— Novice.— The 
inject is the black aphis. Dust the trees with Pooley’s 
Tobacco Powder, or wash with soft soap and Tobacco 
water. Ar.ts will do no harm, unless there is ripe fruit; 
but these will disperse when you use the Tobacco 
powder. 

5365. -Exhibition Boxes —Charles Price.— Yon 
can get 1* jhn with lubes compete at any of the large 
hou-wi iv horticultural requisites are *old. See our 
advertisement columus. Any carpenter could make the 
boxes, aud a tinman could make the tubes. 

6360. — Asters, Gladioli, and Cabbage for 
Show —How can I grow' Asters-Betteridgeii Prize 
Quilled-Gladioli, and Cabbage for rhow in Auguht? 
they are all very backward.— Doncaster. [ Keep the 
ground well stirred between them, and give them occasional 
dose* of liquid manure. Keep the fly off the Asters.] 

5367.— Cutting Shoots oft Vines.-I have a 
Sweetwater Grape Vine in front of my house loaded 
with fruit. Last year I layered an offshoot, which 
rooted, and is now ahout 6 ft. high. I am afraid to sever 
It from the mother plant in case of bleeding, and if 1 
let it remain it will weaken the fruit. What can I dot- 
11. C3KTKR. f If the offshoot is able to support itne l f yon 
need not be afraid to sever it from the mother plant. 
There will not be much bleeding now the l ine is in full 
leaf. If you keep the offshoot well stored back, it will not 
injure the crop if you do not cut it off.] 

6368.— Retarding Beans.— I am in a fix with my 
Long-pod Broad Beans. Our ‘show takes place in the 
middle of August, and my Beans will be at their best at 
the rnd of July, or perhaps before that time How 
can I preserve and keep them in their natural green 
state till middle of August ?— Daddy Holmes. [Your 
only way would be to pick off all nods which are likely 
to be too old by the time of the snow. Well water the 
plant with manure water , and encourage young Beans 
to form. Mulch the soil with rotten manure. We know 
oj no way qf preserving Beans after they have been 
gathered.] 

5309.— Gooseberry Sedges.— Eeaton 3i orris.— 
You will have no difficulty in making a hedge of Goose¬ 
berry trees 5 ft. high. You must keep it widest at the 
bottom, or it will get bare. There are several large 
nurseries near you at which you can obtain plants. We 
do not think rabbits will injure Gooseberry trees, ex¬ 
cept it might be during very severe weather. 

6370. — Vines Failing. - W. T. F.— The Grapes have 
been scalded by pouj ing water on the hot flues. Put 
some turves on the top of the flue and keep them moist. 
Cut out all bad berries at once. 

6371. — Franklyn. — “Robinson’s Alpine Flowers," 
price 7s. 10d., post free. In* Garden Gflbe, 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand. 

6372. -Green Shading for Greenhouse — 
JET. C.— Get a tin of Summer Cloud from your seeds¬ 
man. 

6373. —A. Seamer.— There ia no such work. 

6374. — Over-salting Land .— Having prepared 
ground for a crop of Beetroot with manure, I added a 
good deal of salt, and the consequence ia that not even 
weeds, let alone Beetroot, will grow where the salt was 
spread. Of course I put down too much. What is the 
remedy?—EAST SHEEN. [Well fork the ground over 
previous to rain to allow the salt to be washed away as 
much as possible. The ground will be alright next 
year.] 

6375. —Cucumber' with Thick Stem — Brockle- 
hurst —Your Cucumber plant hss what is termed a 
fasciated stem, » e., two er three stems grown together. 
It is not at all uncommon in the Cucumber. 

5376.—Wintering Coleuses —T. W. T.—You can¬ 
not keep Coleuses through the winter unless you can 
command a temperature of at least 45° to 50° during 
the coldest weather. 


5377.—Lilies not Growing.— In January last I 
purchased a large bulb of Lilium auratum, and planted 
it in a butter tub in nearly pure fresh loam, with a good 
sprinkling of bone dust added. The tub was placed in 
position out-of-doors, but not protected from rain. I 
may add that the tub was well drained, lip to the pre¬ 
sent I see no signs of growth. Has I trotted? [ Carefully 
remove the soil and see.] 

Names of Plants.—IP. H. S. W.— l, Spirrea opuli- 

folia ; 2, S. nummulariiefolia - W. Jackson. — Agros- 

temma coronaria, or Rose Campion. — MissT. (Sulha in¬ 
stead). —We do not name florists’ flowers.- F. N. Q. 

—Campanula pyramidalis, Canterbury Bells (not un¬ 
common) - Lord Scouts. - Lilium colihlmm.- J. B. 

— 1, Allium Moly; 2, Lathyrus lutus; 3, cannot name 
from such a specimen ; 4, Echym violaceum, “J. K.,’’ 

and ! * 8. F. P."- B. F.— Send p'ants when in flower. 

- C. Garrett.— $taphylea pinnata.- J. L.— 1, pro¬ 
bably a kind of Oak ; 2, Viburnum Opulus; 3, Bupleu- 

rum fruticoBum.- J. Hulme. —Saxifraga sarraentoaa. 

- Mrs. White —Hyocyanus niger (Henbane).- 

J. Symonds.— Diplacus glutinosus.- A. G. (City).— 

Lysimachia vulgaris.- A. IK.—1, Rubus epectabtlis; 

2, Epilobium nugustifolium ; 3, Spiisea nummular!rw- 

folia.- E. II. — Happy Thought.- F. Whitaker.— 

1, Vida lathyroldes; 2, Ophrysapifera (Bee Orchis); 3, 
Prunella vulgaris ; 4, Ononis epinosus.- B. 31.— Appa¬ 

rently Cupressus Lawsoniana. 31. B. A. —Campanula 

pusllla and white variety, Delphinium (Lark’pur)- 

G. J. IP.—Hibiscus syiiacus v*r. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents. —A U communica¬ 
tions for insertion in the paper, and all questions and 
amwers should be addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements, and other 
business to the Publisher. In every case the name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to 
any nom do plume fo be used in the paper. QUERIES 
must be written clearly and concisely each on a separate 
piece qf paper and on one side qf the paper only 
Answers to Queries should always bear the number and 
title qf the query answered. Querists who do not rind 
their answers in the usual department will find them 
in the body of the paper. NAMING PLANTS — Four 
plants, fruits, or flowers only can be named at one time, 
and this only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties qf florist flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas. In consequence of the 
large circulation of Gardening Illustrated, if is 
necessary to go to Press a long time before its publi¬ 
cation Therefore, readers will see the impossibility of 
inserting the*r questions the week they are received, 
and they would greatly help us by sending them as 
early as possible in the preceding week. 

To the Trade.— Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5378. — House for Wintering Plante.— Would 
someone give me advice as to the cheapest, most useful, 
and probable coat of a stiueture for keeping such things 
as cuttings of Geraniums, Fuschias, and other plants 
during the winter? I have a greenhouse, hut it is only 
large enough for ttowcriiiRChrysautheinumums.Cinerarias, 
Pelargoniums, and is 16 ft long. I use about 700 beddiug 
Geraniums —Alpha. 

5379. — Treatment of Hydrangeas.— What should 
I do with my Hydrangeas? I struck them early last 
summer and placed them out in the full sun until autumn, 
wintered them in my greenhouse, potted them off early 
this spring, have kept them very shady all through the 
summer ; they are nice plants in 4-iu. and 4j-in. pots, 
ranging from about 9 in. to 1 ft. in height, stems 
as thick as one’s Anger, and clothed with line foliage 
down to the pots, but they are not showing the slightest 
signs of blooming. My object is to get them to bloom 
early next year if possible; they are breaking at the 
base and moat of tht in have only just about filled the 
pots with roots.—T. Jl., 75, Alexandra Street, Kettering. 

5380. — Hardy Roses.— Now that the full effects of 
the last severe winter can be ascertained upon Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, I feel sure that many amateurs as well 
as myself would be greatly obliged if practical rosaiians 
would state their experiences aud name those Hybrid 
Perpetuals which they grow on their own roots as having 
proved the hardiest and suffered least in open garden 
culture. My own experience tells me there are many 
names set forth in the catalogues as hardy which are 
really not so, but very tender, and will always greatly 
disappoint everyone who tries to grow them, even the 
most experienced.—J. T. 

5381. —Pansies and Calceolarias dying.- Some 
of our Pansies and yellow Calceolarias are dying, and I 
cannot tell how to save the others from the disease. I 
can see nothing wrong with the plants, until they sud¬ 
denly droop, and then 1 And the roots rotten, the fibres 
disappear as if oaten away, and only a richly brown stem 
of root Is left. I see no insects near the plants. Can 
anyone tell me the cause or the remedy.--E. R; 

r.382.— Hardy Carnations and Fuchsias. - 
Will any reader inform me what Tree Carnations are 
hardy enough to Jive in an open border during the 
winter? and do they require any particular treatment ? 
I should also be glad to know the names of some 
Fuchsias which would live out-of-doors all the year 
ound —An Amateur. 

6383. —Heating a Greenhouse.— I have a small 
span-roof portable greenhouse, 6 ft. by 9 ft. Can any 
radertell me of any method of warming the same by 
means of hot-water pipes and boiler, the water to be 
heated by means of a paraffin stove ? and if any London 
Arm manufactures such an apparatus ?— Beckham Rye. 

6384. —Trees for Screens. —In the spring of this 
year I was transplanting two large flowering Laurels, 
meaning to make them part of a screen from the roan. 
Owing to the dry weather and east wind, both died 
down, but one is coming up again. Shall I cut out the 
dead wood of the survivor? and if the second proves to 
be past recovery, what shrub can I put in its place to 
serve as a screen ? The part that should servo as such 
must be higher then the garden wall, which is 4 ft. 6 in. 


high. I want an evergreen; anl when would be the 
best time to transplant j—E ast .sheen. 

5335.— Banksian Roses — i have a Banksia Rose, 
put in about three and a half years ago, on the 8.W. 
corner of my house; it grows well, but does not bloom. 
Is this likely to be the situation? aud should I plant it 
north, of course getting no sun, or east. What Roses 
would do best on the S. W. wall ? It is exposed and gets 
all the heat of the sun?—A. T. 

5386.— Disease in Black Currants.— There is 
some disease among my bushes which makes its appear¬ 
ance first in a sort of puffy ball as if the fruit or berry 
were swelling. This appears before the fruit and then 
the leaves curl iu. When this ball has once appeared 
the bush seems slowly to die, until iu the following 
spring it is absolutely bare even of leaves. Yet one such 
bush belonging to a friend after being thus bare last 
year, has this year two branches in excellent condition, 
being laden with Currants. Can any one tell me what 
treatment is best?— Invkrkip. 

53S7.— Bone Meed for Plante.—I should be glad 
to know what quantity of bone meal should be used to 
the gallon of water to make liquid manure for such 
plants as Geraniums, Fuchsias. Roses, Ac., in pots? 
and how often should it be applied? Is it ai good as 
guano water?—A Young Beginner. 

6388. — Manure for Plante.— Would some oue In¬ 
form me what quantity of each of the following, vis., 
miano, hone meal, horse droppings, aud soot is to be 
used to the gallon of water to form liquid manure for 
window plauts? Also is guano, or bone meal, or a mix¬ 
ture of guano, bone meal and soot to be recommended 
as a top-dressing for plants in pots ?—Tom Finch. 

6389. — Geranium Bloome Withering. — Can 
any reader tell me the cause of the flower-buds wither¬ 
ing without opening of the double Ivy-loaf Geranium ? 
The plant is very healthy, has plenty of air, sun, and 
water.—M. C. 

53"0.— Lilies after Blooming.—Will some reader 
te 1 me the treatment of Lilium auratum after flowering 
in pots?—E mma. 

5391. —Plea for Hardy Flowers.—Will “ w. E. M.” 
kindly name the hardy flowtrs ho recommends for 
small gardens?—A. B. 

5392. —Strawberries not Fruiting.—I had new 
beds made last year, and the plants did not bear. Can 
any one tell me the reason ?-A. B. 

6393. -Treatment of a Stapelia.-I should be 
glad of a little advice as te the necessary treatment for 
a Stapeli.a. It is a ractus-like plant, a small cutting of 
which was given to me a month ago. As yet it shows no 
signs of growth in my cold frame. I keep it rather dry. 
—Dicky s.ym. 

5394. —Pansies and Earwigs.- All my Pansies 
are eaten in the hud by earwigs. How can I destroy 
them?-A. A. 

5395. — Mowing Machines for Banks. -I should 
be obliged if any renders would tell me whether there is 
any good machine that will mow doping banks? I have 
two terraces, each ah ut SO yards long and 9 fr. high, at 
an angle of about 45'-’. At present they are mown with a 
scythe, but it is a long job.—P. M. C. 

5396. — Vegetable Marrows Barren.—I have 
some plants of Vegetable Marrows which were planted 
in a frame out of which bedding plants had been taken 
on 1st June ; there was a little heat still in the bed, 
sufficient to render an iron rod thrust down into it 
sensibly warm to the hand. The plants have run and 
cover several yards with showy shoots and leaves with 
hundreds of blooms and buds, but all male blooms ; not 
s sign of a fruit. The shoots have been regularly stopped 
at the second joint. Can any reader give me any hints 
how to induce female blossoms ?—J. L. 

5397. -Herbaceous Plants for Autumn.—I 
have read with much pleasure and interest the paper on 
herbaceous plants iu Gardening, July 9, by “ W. E. M.’ 
1 am acting on the plan there laid down, and have, 
had constant succession and mass of bloom since the* 
beginning of April. Now the garden is more brilliant 
aud interesting than I ever knew it. Could “ \V. K. M..” 
or any other correspondent, furnish a list of good hardy 
herbaceous plnnts for September and early October ! I 
don't care much for the .Michaelmas Daisy tribe ; they 
take up too much room.—W. R. 

6398. — Blooms Dropping Off Fuchsias. — I 
should feel obliged if anyone could tell me, in your next 
issue, how it is that the buds drop off my Fuchsias. 
I have a flue plant out-of-d^ors, very healthy, and grow¬ 
ing rapidly, but the buds all drop off, and it is the same 
with those in the greenhouse.—C onstant Suusohibkk. 

5399 — Aspect for Greenhouse. — I have two 
positions in my yard where I thought of putting up a 
greenhouse; in oue position the sun would catch it 
nearly all day, in the other there would be no sun at all, 
but I should have it heated with a coke stove. Would 
there be any satisfaction in erecting one In the latter 
position? In the former I could only put up a small 
oue, but if in face of lisadrantacres of the latter I ooukl 
erect one twice the size at about half the coEt - J. R. 

54C0.— Corkscrew Willows.—I have two young 
Willows the lcave3 of which curl quite naturally. Tht y 
were rivt-nto n>e as Corkscrew Willows. N’o one that I 
know has ever te n anything like it. When is the proper 
t mo for taking off slips to propagate it? -Corks new 
Willow. 

6 i01.— Coleus. —Would someone kindly Inform me 
the best time to sow seeds of Coleus, also any details as 
to cuttings?—F. E. O. 

6102. -Worms in Gardens.— Are the large dew- 
w.>nns injurious to flower beds? The other evening at 
dusk my attention was drawn to a number of very largo 
worms, as thick as pipe stems, and about 12 in. long. 
I immediately commenced to draw them out of their 
holes, which required to be cautiously done, as the part 
iu the hole held most tenaciously. A gentleman parsing 
said it was quite a mistake to take them out, as they 
were a bene lit to the ground instead of an injury. Is 
this so?— Ballke Burn. 

5403.— Fungus in Soil.— When fungus infests the 
ground through rotten pieces of wood having been dug 
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into it with lcaf-monld how is the fungus to be killed or 
got rid of, it having spread to such an extent that picking 
It all out becomes impossible?- S. B. 

540i—Plants Damping Off. — I have a small 
greenhouse facing the west. I lose more plants by their 
damping off than by the frost in winter. Will some one 
tell me of a g>od, inexpensive mode of heating it, so as 
to keep it dry and warm ?—M. E. 

54'5.—Pansies Dying'.—I purchased latt spring 
some three dozen of the finest show and fancy Pansies I 
could get, and planted them in ordinary friable garden 
soil, with a good bed of rotten horse manure mixed 
with a little soot, some 6 in or 7 in. down. Now the 
roots are all giving way about 2 in. from the surface, 
and, of course, my plants are all dying. Would any 
reader kindly inform mo how to save my plants ? or, if 
any particular mixture of soil or other chemical sub¬ 
stance would in future prevent the roots from rotting 
away? I put some pieces of Potatoes near the roots 
when I planted them, to trap vermine ; for all that the 
roots have decayed.— AmATKUR. 

5406.— Plants not Blooming.— I shall feel obliged 
if anyone can tell me why I fail to get evon Geraniums 
to bloom? The foliage seems healthy but the blossoms 
die off. The house in which they are gets the sun up to 
about 3 o’clock. Some are on an open stage, others are 
plunged in cocoa-nut fibre, but neither position appears 
to make any difference. By the way, I should also like 
to know if it be a good plan (to adopt generally) to plunge 
the pots in fibre ? it keeps the pots moist a long time 
after watering.—M. R. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


CHERRIE3. 

TriF. Cherry is one of the most popular of hardy 
fruits, but is not generally used in cookery so 
extensively as other fruits. It is one of the most 
profitable of fruit crops, as it will grow well either 
in the open, under trees, on walls with any aspect 
Trees for garden culture are best grown in tho form 
of dwarf, opon-hearted standards, grafted on the 
Mahaleb stock, within a few inches of the ground, 
conditions under which they thrive well and bear 
heavy crops. Vigorous-growing sorts, such as the 
Bigarreau, should, however, be grafted on seedliug 
Cherry stocks. These are tho forms of tree grown 
by the-sna^&Et gardeners. 

Very little is done in the way of praning, except 
in tho caso of dwarf trees, which are kept within 
bounds by frequently shortening back the young 
vigorous growth. Tall standards never receive any 
pruning whatever beyond cutting out old and 
decayed limbs, the young growth being allowed to 
grow at random. Knight’s Early Black, May Duke, 
Elton, Late Duke, Kentish, and Black Heart are the 
kinds chiefly grown, although the Bigirreau is by no 
means neglected where it is found to succeed, and 
the same remark applies to tho Brandy Cherry (tho 
Morello). This, in the form of standards about 6 ft. 
high, and bearing heads from 6 ft. to 8 ft. in 
diameter, fruits freely, and in seasons when most 
other kinds get cut by spring frosts, Morellos 
grown in this fashion invariably escape. They are 
grown amongst large Apple or Pear trees, which 
to a great extent protect them. The only pruning 
they get is removing dead or useless branches. 

In Kent Cherries are chiefly grown in Grass 
orchards, in which the trees are managed on the 
run-wild system; many of them are very old indeed, 
and in good seasons they yield heavy crops. When 
in flower the Kentish Cherry orchards are well 
worth seeing, covering, as they do, the distant hills 
for miles round; though in some years the quantity 
of blossom is unusually great, the crop of fruit may 
be far below the average. Cherry trees are planted 
on land overlying a dry subsoil j in clayey soil they 
are, as a rule, but short-lived. The kinds chiefly 
grown are the Kentish, Cluster, and Bigarreau ; 
these are good croppers, and from well-established 
trees have frequently been gathered as much as 
1000 lb. of good fruit. 

In some seasons tho Cherry crops are sold by 
auction, and also by private contract, the purchaser 
paying the expenses of gathering; this is supposed 
by some to be the most profitable way of disposing 
of them. The Luyer erects a wooden shed, in 
which the daily gatherings are put, and when all 
are gathered they are sent to market as soon as 
possible. An acre of good Cherry trees sometimes 
yields from £30 to £40, which, considering that 
there is no expense attached to their culture, and 
that the Grass underneath can be eaten off by 
cattle, is by no means unprofitable. Some of the 
more intelligent fruit growers think that it pays 
better to gather and market their frnit themselves, 
their trees in this way being less injured and a 
better price being obtained for the produce. The 
cost of picking and marketing Cherries is about 33. 
per sieve, and of this sum about Is. 3d. goes for 
picking and Is. 2d. for carriage and marketing 
expenses. The additional 7d. is expended in sieves, 
ladders, and other necessary appliances. 

Stewed Cherries.—Stewing is the best method 
of cookiDg this fruit. Remove the stalks from tho 
Cherries; pick them over carefully, rejecting all 
unsound ones; put them into a pan, with a very 
little water, and sugar in the proportion of about 
three ounces to a pound of Cherries j simmer them 


slowly over the fire, shaking the pan round occa¬ 
sionally till done. If a rioher article is wanted, 
take the Cherries out with a colander spoon, and 
keep them in a basin till cold; reduce the sweetened 
water to the consistency of syrup, and put it over 
the Cherries. 

Cherry Pudding.—Scald a quart of milk and 
stir it into a pint of Corn meal; when cool, add 
half a pint of good flour, or a little less of flue flour, 
with which a teaspoonful of yeast powder has been 
thoroughly mixed, four well-beaten eggs, and a 
pint of ripe, unstoned Cherries which have been 
washed and rolled in flour while damp. . Wring the 
puddiug-bag from cold water, flour the inside well, 
ut into boiling water, and boil steadily two 
ours. Place an inverted plate on the bottom of 
the kettle under the padding, and as the water 
wasccs add boiling water. Serve with a sauce of 
sugar and cream 

Baked Cherry Pudding.—Wash and stone the 
Cherries, put a layer of them at the bottom of a 
well-buttered pie-dish, and strew over this a little 
sifted sugar and a small quantity of finely-chopp. d 
Lemon rind; lay over these some thin bread and 
butter, and repeat tee layers until the dish is full, 
finishing with Cherries strewn over with sugar; 
pour a cupful of water over the whole, and bake in 
a good oven three quarters of an hour. 

Cherry Tart.—Have a very shallow round tin 
tart mould, not more than 1$ in- deep; cover it 
with a paste not thicker than a penny-piece ; then 
take some fine Cherries, cut off their stems with a 
pair of scissors, bo as not to tear the frnit—the 
principal beauty of a Cherry tart consisting in the 
fruit being whole when sent to table. Pack in a 
single layor of the Cherries, strew a good deal of 
sugar over them, and bake the tart in a gentle oven. 
S erve hot or cold. 

Cherry Fritters.—Take half a pound of ripe 
May Duke Cherries, stono and halve them; make a 
pint of new milk pretty hot, sweeten it, and pour it 
upon your Cherries, then well beat four eggs, put 
them with the Cherries, stir all well together, add a 
little flour to bind it, put it into a frying-pan a 
spoonful at a time, and when tho fritters are done, 
serve with sugar sifted over them. 

Cherry Pancake.—Put Cherries in a stew-pan 
with sugar strewn over; cover, and let them steam 
soft. Put them between two pancakes, as above, 
and strew Cinnamon over. 

Cherry Jam.—To every 4 lbs. of sweet black 
Cherries, stoned, allow 1 lb. of sugar, a teaspoonful 
of powdered Cinnamon and six pounded Cloves. 
Boil all together, until no more thin juice rises on 
the top. Some of the kernels may be added; they 
improve the flavour. 

Cherry Jam without Sugar. — Gather the 
Cherries when quite ripe and free from dust. 
Stone them, crush the stones, and boil them a few 
minutes in a little water. Strain this over the 
fruit, and boil it down to a thick jam, stirring all 
the time. It requires from two to three hours con 
etant, but slow boiling. The kernels may be picked 
out and thrown into the preserve when nearly done. 
Pounded Cloves and Cinnamon are often added. 

To Dry Cherries.—Weigh the Cherries before 
they are stoned, and allow to every lb. of fruit J lb. 
of lump-sugar; wheu they are stoned set them over 
a slow lire to heat, then take them out of the liquo: 
and put the sugar to them, and let them stand till 
it is dissolved. Then set them over the fire and let 
them just boil. Allow them to stand for two or 
three days in the syrup, and again boil; afterwards 
strain them, and spread them on sieves to dry, 
either on a stove or m the sun, or in an oven after 
the bread is drawn. The same syrup will do again 
for more fruit. 

To Dry Cherries without Sugar. —Stone, and 
set them over the fire; let them simmer in their 
own liquor, and shake them in the pan. Pnt them 
to get cold; next day give them another scald, and 
put them when cold on sieves to dry in an oven of 
temperate heat. Twice heating, an hour each time, 
will do them. Put them iu a box, with a paper 
between each layer. _ In the winter they may be 
prepared for dessert in the same way as Normandy 
Pippins. 

Cherry Soup.—German recipe.—Put a piece of 
butter the size of a large egg into a saucepan, let 
it melt, then mix with it a tablespoonful of flour, 
and stir smoothly until it is lightly browned. Add 
gradually 2 pints of water, 1 lb. of black Cherries, 
icked and washed, and a few Cloves. Let these 
oil until the fruit is quite tender, then press 
the whole through a sieve. After straining, 
add a little port wine, half a teaspoonful of the 
kernels blanched and bruised, a tablespoonful of 
sugar, and a few whole Cherries. Let the soap 
boil again till the Cherries are tender, and pour all 
into a tureen over toasted lippets, sponge cakes, or 
macaroons. 

Pickled Cherries.— White Ox-hearts are pre¬ 
ferred for pickles. The stems should be left on 


and the stones in ; for 8 lbs. of fruit take 4 lb3. of 
sugar, 2 qts. of the best vinegar, a little Cloves, 
Cinnamon, Mace, and Giuger-root. Boil the vino- 
gar, sugar, andspicea together, skimming thorough¬ 
ly; strain it over the fruit, and boil very slowly 
till tho Cherries look like cracking open; take up 
carefully into jars, and keep iu a cool place. 


POULTRY. 


Food for Ducks.—In answer to Quince’s tho 
best dietary for ducklings is to soak over night in 
hot water some Spratt’a poultry meal, and mix with 
it iu the morning equal quantities of barley meal 
and sharps.—F. M. C. 

Diarrhoea in Chickens.—I am afraid I cannot 
give “ColchfS-er” ranch comfort as regirds h.s 
chickens. If attacked by this disease they scarce¬ 
ly ever recover. When the Byniptoas are first 
observed at once remove them, and keep warm in 
flannel by the fire ; but if they get better for the 
time it so weakens them that they generally drop 
off afterwards. Prevention is better than cure. 
The principal causes of this disease are irregularity 
of feeding, stale food, and worst of all the ground 
getting taintod by their remaining too long on 
the same spot or getteng wet. It can generally 
be prevented by care but there is no real cure, 
and it should be remembered that if once a 
chicken receive any oheck in its growth it rarely if 
ever makes a tine bird at maturity.— Amateur 
Alectryologist. 


BEES. 

Transferring Bees.—I have a straw skep from 
which a swarm came off last month. I now wish to 
transfer the inmates to a bar-frame hive. Can I do 
so ? It so, how ? Tho swarm is iu such a hive and 
doingwell.— Amatfi; r. 

Taking Honey. T “E. E. L.” should drive his 
bees from the skep into another, and then he cau 
cut ont the combs and obtain the honey. As there 
will be a considerable amount of brood or young 
immature bees in the cells, which, if crushed with 
the honey will spoil it ; not only it will, if pre- 
perved, be most valuable to the bees; it would be as 
well if he procured a bar-frame hive, tied into the 
frames all combs containing brood and then turned 
tho bees among them. If he has only skeps let him 
unite the bees he drives to one of his weakest stocks. 
—F. Lyon. 

Bees Making Drone Cells.—A. D. M .— The 
cause of the swarm building only drone cells is 
that there is no queen. Either the person who 
drove the swarm was not sufficiently careful to 
be certain of her presence, or she may have bet n 
accidentally killed or lost. He had better unite the 
bees with another stock.—F. Lyon. 


BIRDS. 


Canary with Inflammation.—T. C. J3.—The 
bowels of your canary (if constipation be present, 
and if the case had been seen to at the commence¬ 
ment) should be opened with two or three drops of 
pure oil, but if much inflammation has taken place 
purgatives should not be employed. Couuter irri - 
tation will do much good, and it cannot be applied 
by a better plan than that of painting the lower 
part of the abdomen, by means of a camel's-hair 
pencil, with warm turpentine; repeat once or twice 
if necessary.—C. M. C. 

Varieties of Parrots.—In answer to " Mit,” 
the bird described is not a parrot at all; but the 
Australian rose-coloured cockatoo. I have one 
brought from Melbourne; it is a very affectionate 
bird, and talks well; though not eqnal to the African 
grey parrot in that respect. From the colonr of the 
eyes, as given by “ Mit,” I should say it was a 
young bird, if so, tbe rose-coloured feathers will 
grow much brighter.— East Sheen. 

-“ Hit's” parrot, or rather cockatoo, is the 

rose cockatoo; it is not a talker, but is very easily 
tamed, and will, with perseverance and training, 
perform a number of tricks. It is affectionate, and 
will breed in this country.— Ada. 

Chard’s Finchin©.—I have often seen tins 
spoken of in Gardening, and Bhould be glad if any 
one who has given it a fair trial would state their 
opinion on its merits. My experience of it is ut 
present not very satisfactory. 


London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory. —We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 
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FLOWERS AND GRASSES. 


vase with a saucer-shared base ; or if the centre 
of the table be otherwise occupied, a large conch 
shell or shell-shaped dish may be swung from 
the chandelier above, and with plenty of droop¬ 
ing spray and feathering green mado to look 
very pretty. Delicate flowers, such as Lilies 
of the Valley and Sweet Peas, should be placed 
by themselves in slender, tapering glasses ; 
Violets should neBtle their fragrant purple in 
some small cup ; and Pansies be set in groups, 
with no gayer flowers to subdue their soft, 
velvety hues ; and—this is a hint for summer- 
few things are prettier than Balsam blossoms or 
double variegated Hollyhocks massed on a flat 
plate, with a fringe of green to hide the edge, 
fro leaves should be interspersed with these ; 

the plate 
should look 
like a solid 
mosaic of good 
colour. 

3rd. Stiff¬ 
ness and 
crowding are 
the two things 
to be specially 
avoided in 
arranging 
flowers. What 
can be uglier 
than the great 
tasteless 

/ ' -» bunches into 

. which the or- 

dinary floritt 
ties his wart s? 
or what more 
extravagant ? 

i p A skilful per¬ 

son will untie 
one of these, 
and, adding 
green leaves, 
makethesame 
\ flowers into 

half-a - dozen 

* bouquets each 

' - more attrac- 

/-• tive than 

, the original. 

Flowers 

V - > should be 

• > grouped as 

'|K they grow, 

with foliage 
, ; ' about them to 

v \\ ' , set off their 

\ \ forms and 

\ colours. 

’ * 4th. It is 

^ best not to put 

,\ more than one 

L \ or two sorts 

of flowers into 
the same vase. 
A great bush 
with Roses, 
Camellias, 
Carnations, 
Feverfew, and 
Pelargoniums 

_growing on it 

all at once 
would be a 
frightful thing 

to behold, and the same remark applies to a 
bouquet made up of all these flowers. Certain 
flowers, such as Heliotrope, Mignonette, and 
Myrtle, mix well with everything ; but usually 
it is better to group flowers with their kind — 
Roses in one glass, Geraniums in another, 
and not try to make them agree in companies. 

5th. When you do mix flowers be careful not 
to put colours which clash side by side. 
Scarlets and pinks spoil each other ; so do blues 
and purples, and yellows and manves. If your 
vase or dish be a very large one, to hold a great 
number of flowers, it is a good plan to divide it 
into thirds or quarters, making each division 
perfectly harmonious within itself, and then 
blend the whole with lines of green and white, 
and sofb neutral tints. Every group of mixed 
flowers requires ono little touch of yellow t 


try lanes, or on sandbanks by the sea. In 
Devonshire they are to bo found in most lanes, 
while about Hythe, in Kent, it is very plenti¬ 
ful along the coast. 


Just at present in meadows and hedgerows 
the different varieties of wild Grasses can be 
obtained in perfection, and they should be much 
more extensively employed in floral decorations 
than they are, for not even the most delicate 
greenhouse Fern will give the same airy look to 
a vase of flowers that a few spikes of wild 
Grasses will impart. Some five or six years ago 
they were first brought into requisition, and, 
ever since, their use has been steadily increas¬ 
ing. It is a good plan to lay in a store of the 
different varieties of Grasses at ‘the present 
time for use during the winter months when 
they cannot be obtained in the fields. In cut¬ 
ting them for 
this purpose 
each variety 
should be tied 
in separate 
bunches, and 
care should be 
taken that 
they are not 
bruised toge¬ 
ther, tor it 
this is the 
case, when 
the bunch is 
opened each 
spike will be 
found to have 
dried ia its 
crushed posi¬ 
tion, and its 
form will thus 
be quite 
spoilt, and its 
value for de¬ 
corative pur- 
poses destroy¬ 
ed. All Gras¬ 
ses should be 1 1 I 11 /: ij '/ ■— 

dried in an 

upright posi- 1 ( 

tion, particu- II 1 j 

larly those of — 

n drooping 

character. i 

Oats while jg 

still green t 

are also very 4 / 

pretty iu large 

arrange- 

menta, especi- / 

ally ears of 
black Oats. 

This variety 
forms a char¬ 
ming contrast 
to ordinary 
Grasses and 

.Sedges. The I 

great value of 
Grasses is, 
that in addi¬ 
tion to giving 
a light 'ap¬ 
pearance to 
a vase, a targe 

plume of _ 

handsome 
Grasses and 
Sedges en¬ 
ables you to dispense with many flowers. To 
some this may be no object, but to many it 
must be a matter for consideration. The bloom 
of the Ribbon Grass is excellent for mingling 
with flowers. It has a silver-like lustre in some 
stages of its growth, whilst in otheis it assumes 
a rosy-pink tint, which is equally pretty. In 
the trumpet of a March vase, which has been 
dressed with pink and white flowers, a few 
spike3 of the Ribbon Grass bloom help to carry 
op the colour with charming effect into the 
green of the other Grasses, flowers, and foliage 
employed in its decoration. For a trumpet 
vase the graceful blooming Oat Grass is best 
adapted. The common Horse-tail is also not 
to be passed over, as it, like the Grasses, forms 
a valuable addition to floral decorations, and 
be found growing in moist places ia coun- 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 

Many who havo flower3 do not all know how 
to arrange them so as to produce the best effect, 
while others seem born with a knack for doing 
such things in just the right way. Taste can¬ 
not be taught, but there are a few rules and 
principles on the subject so simple that any one 
can understand and follow them, and if people 
will keep them iu mind when they have flowers 
to arrange, I think they will find them helpful. 


Basket of Border Flowers and Wild Grasses. 


Just as flowers are the most beautiful decora¬ 
tion which any house can have, so the proper 
management of them is one of the most graceful 
of arts, and everything which makes homo 
prettier and more attractive is worth study and 
pains. 

1st. Tho colour of the vase to bo used is of 
importance. Gaudy reds and blues should 
never be chosen, for they conflict with the 
delicate hues of the flowers. Bronze or black 
vases, dark green, pure white, or silver, always 
produce a good effect, and so does a straw bas¬ 
ket, while clear glass, which shows the grace¬ 
ful clasping of the stems, is perhaps the prettiest 
of all. 

2nd. The shape of the vase should also be 
considered. For the middle of a dinner table 
a round bowl is always appropriate, or a tall 
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make it vivid ; but this must be skilfully applied. 
It is a good practice to experiment with this 
effect. For instance, arrange a group of maroon, 
scarlet, and white Geraniums with green 
leaves, and add a single blossom of gold- 
coloured Calceolaria ; you will see at ouce that 
the whole bouquet seems to Bash out aud become 
more brilliant. 

Lastly, love your flowers. By some subtle 
sense they always detect their friends, and for 
them they will live longer and bloom more 
freely than they ever will for a stranger. And 
I can assert from experience that the sympathy 
of a flower is worth winning, as will be found 
out when people grow older, and realise that 
there are such things as dull days which need 
cheering.—S t. Nicholas. 


Ivy in Rooms. —The use of the oommon 
Ivy cannot bo too strongly recommended as a 
decoration in rooms. What we mean is the 
placing of some graceful shoots of the common 
green Ivy in any receptacle with water. They 
soon begin to grow in a half-drooping fashion 
round the vase, and the delicate young leaves 
unfolding in the room are charming. 

Cocos Weddelliana. —A correspondent 
of great experience in growing indoor plants in¬ 
forms us that this beautiful Palm lived well with 
him for twelve months in a room where there 
was both gas aud fire, and formed leaves in the 
8 ame position. 

Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa).—This is one of the best of hanging 
plants for window or greenhouse. The best way 
10 grow it is to plant out young plants 8 in. 
apart in a border of light soil in May. Keep 
them well watered during summer and keep the 
runners cut off. In September lift the plants 
and pot them three together in 6 in. pots, using 



Mother of Thousands (Saxifrage snrmentosaX 

leaf-mould and sandy loam, or heath soil if it 
can be got, and take the plants indoors to hang 
either in the greenhouse or window, where they 
will flower the following year. This Saxifraga 
is almost hardy, but damp destroys it in winter. 
A plant well established in a pot or basket will 
not need fresh soil for several years, bmt it is 
well to give a little weak liquid manure when 
the pots are full of roots. 


Spent Bark for Covering* Flower 
Eorder. —This material, extensively used in 
some places for many years past, is invaluable 
t ) those whose gardens are liable to suffer from 
drought. I have a border here, under a wall, 
the soil of which is light and sandy, and where, 
during the hot days, we have been obliged to 
water plants and young trees, sometimes twice 
a day, to keep them alive. Lately I had nearly 
the whole of it first well watered, and then 
covered with about 3 in. of well rotted spent 
bark. After about three or four weeks’ almost 
daily exposure to a burning sun, I had it un¬ 
covered in several places, and found that the 
soil was still thoroughly moist, though no rain 
had fallen, nor had it been once watered. After 
a free use of it for some time, I am convinced 
that about three-fourths of the labour of 
watering is saved by the mulching, and the 
appearance of the beds is improved. I would 
strongly recommend 2 in. at least being used, 
more if possible, as it not only keeps the 
ground moist, but prevents woeds to a great 
» xtent from growing. The bark should be well 
rotted, even to soil, but it should not be used 
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till the ground to bo covered has got fairly 
warm. —C. F. 


FRUIT. 

HINTS ON RASPBERRIES. 

Tiie little cost incurred in cultivating the 
Raspberry, and the remunerative price which 
the fruit always fetches in the market, render it 
one of the most profitable fruits to grow, either 
by the amateur, cottager, or market gardener. 
Two things connected with the cultivation of 
the Raspberry deserve particular attention, viz., 
its aptitude for rooting near the surface, and the 
necessity of having it always well supplied 
with moisture. YVhere the soil is of a sandy 
character it is a good plan to make 
trenches 3 ft. wide and about 15 in. deep. 
In these place a good layer of rotten manure, 
and mix it well with the soil; on this plant the 
canes, spreading out the young fibres at full 
length, and covering them with 2 in. of soil 
and a good coating of rotten ^manure. This 
keeps the ground moist and encourages surface- 
roots, which form the chief points in securing 
success. 

If the weather should bo dry at the time 
when the fruit begins to swell, liquid manure 
should be freely given, as it improves both the 
size and flavour of the berries. Neither hoe nor 
spade should ever be used on the surface, inas¬ 
much as they bruise the roots and cause a quan¬ 
tity of suckers to spring up. In strong, heavy, 
rich soil, trenches are not required ; the ground 
should be worked up two spades deep, mixing 
in with it as the work proceeds plenty of rotten 
manure, vegetable refuse, leaves, or anything 
of a similar character, and as soon as the young 
plants can be handled they should be thinned 
out to five or six suckers, acaording to their 
strength. As soon as the crop is gathered cut 
out all the old wood, so as to give the sun 
full power to mature the young canes and plump 
up the buds. 

Planting, which may be done at any time be¬ 
tween October and the end of March, may be 
performed in different ways, and with about the 
same results. 1 prefer planting in rows 4 ft. 
apart and 1 ft. asunder in the row, tying the 
canes to a couple of wires stretched along the 
row on stakes. Thus managed, they have a 
neat appearance, and room is afforded for free 
admission of light and air. A less expensive 
plan, however, is to plant three canes together 

4 ft. apart in straight lines each way, and to 
arch the young canes by tying them together 
every year ; this leaves every alternate row open 
for gathering the fruit and cleaning the 
ground. 

In pruning, the canes should be left at diffe¬ 
rent lengths—the strongest at full length, the 
medium ones shorter, and the next shorter still. 
By this system a crop is furnished from the bot¬ 
tom, and a succession is kept up to the middle of 
November. A bed of the autumn-bearing va¬ 
riety should be cultivated, as it is the most pro¬ 
fuse bearer of the whole. It should be treated 
as follows : The young canes should be planted 
2 ft. apart not later than the end of .March ; 
about the middle of April, cut off the young 
canes close to the ground, and as soon as the 
young shoots can be handled, thin them out to 

5 in. or 6 in. apart. When they have made 18 in. 
of growth, pinch out the points of about a 
third of them, a second third at 30 in., and 
allow the remainder to grow to their full length. 
By this system of pinching a regular succession 
may be maintained from the beginaing of August 
to the middle or end of November, according 
to the season. This variety should not grow 
on the same ground more than two years in suc¬ 
cession. If fine fruit is to be maintained, it is 
better to plant a succession every year. As this 
variety bears on the annual wood, it requires 
yearly to be cut close to the ground. As regards 
varieties, some of the newer sorts, such as Car¬ 
ter’s Prolific, are very fine, but for Lancashire 
the Red Fastolf and Yellow Beehive are most 
suitable, and the Double-bearing for autumn. 


Plums In North Aspects.— These sel- 
dom fail to bear; indeed, 1 have always found that 
aspect more suitable for some Plums than an 
east or west one, and they are certainly as pro¬ 
fitable as Morello or any other kind of Cherry. 


The following are suitable kinds to plant on 
north aspects everywhere, viz., Pond’s Seed¬ 
ling, Orleans, white Magnum Bonum, Victoria, 
Goliath, Belle de Septembre, Golden Drop, and 
Transparent Gage. The Green Gage and some 
of the better kinds of dessert Plums bear very 
well on north aspects, but their flavour is not 
quite so good as that of fruit grown on better 
aspects.—H. 

Winter Nells Pear. —Among Pears that 
keep well I question if there are any that can 
surpass this for exquisite flavour and certainty 
of cropping. It is well worth the protection of 
a wall, and I find it to succeed perfectly on east 
or west aspects. It is rather liable to suffer 
from attacks of mildew, causing black spots 
to appear on the leaves and fruit. This pest 
should be counteracted by timely applications 
of sulphur. The horizontal mode of training 
answers well for this Pear, but the fan or 
double or single cordon may be adopted with 
success, as it is only a moderately strong grower, 
and produces abundance of flower buds under 
any form of training. The fruit is medium 
sized, beautifully covered with russet, and, 
when thoroughly ripe, one of the most delicious 
of Pears.—J. L. 


PREPARING GRAPES FOR EXHIBITION. 
Bunches of Grapes with symmetrical form, 
large and even-sized berries, high colour, and 
perfect bloom should always be chosen for ex¬ 
hibition. These qualities are, in fact, absolutely 
indispensable in all Grapes staged for competi¬ 
tion, excepting where flavour is specified, when 
sometimes a badly coloured bunch of Muscat 
Hamburgh may be superior to some other 
variety of perfect finish. Black Grapes are 
generally shown in better condition than the 
white or yellow varieties, inasmuch as a slight 
tinge of green is not so easily seen in the former 
as in the latter. As regards form and size, a 
small well-shaped bunch of any kind is prefer¬ 
able to a large unshapely one ; but the size and 
shape is not of so much importance as the 
colour and bloom. Moreover, when these are 
secured, flavour is seldom wanting. 

In cutting the bunch, 2 in. of the shoot on 
each side of the fruit stem should be left adher¬ 
ing to it, with which to carry or hang the 
bunch; its appearance is also thus improved. 
Great care is necessary, in cutting the bunch, 
not to touch or rub the bloom. Any large 
shoulder which may have been tied up should 
be kept in the same position until it is seen 
how it can best be placed. When allowed to 
rest upon the lower berries, the bloom is often 
more or less rubbed off, but the practised 
exhibitor knows the position in which his bunch 
will rest before it is cut from the Vine, and 
works accordingly. No bunch should ever be 
laid on one side and reversed afterwards. The 
less that Grapes intended for competition are 
moved about after they are cut the better ; but, 
independently of this, the fine appearance of 
many bunches which are cut and kept with care 



Exhibition Grape Stand. 


is spoiled through their being badly “ set up,” 
as it is termed, on the exhibition table. No 
bunch should ever be laid down flat, which is 
often the case with those shown in dishes, where 
the outline of the bunch (especially if the berries 
have been the least over thinned) is entirely 
lost. 

The accompanying engraving represents a 
very suitable and convenient stand for exhibit¬ 
ing Grapes. It is made of £-in. deal, the per¬ 
pendicular back board being 12 in. high, and 
the sloping one 15 in. long. The latter is 
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attached to the former 2 in. from the top. The if it grows freely and retains its fresh September. In this manner a fair amount of 
?\ dth A UP ° n t A hC ° f lt 18 “ d h ^ th y »PPearanoe throughout the bl< 5 om will be secmd during thT SSter 

intended to carry. As from 9 in. to 12 m. are year, the plants will almost invariably months. At the same time we much prefer to 

m0re a 0 proportionate degree. Not sow about the latter end of Au^ sS^ng to 

f .S ? nly . 18 * th ° Sphagnum “ unerring test as 4fin. pots, and leaving three plants in a pot, 

r 8tand 8 $ 0 ?i d b6 u afc ,j h f nd J° atm08 Phencal conditions in the struc- as in this way neat compact specimens are 

cutring the Grapes, and they should be placed ture, but by its appearance the grower will be formed by winter without much trouble, and 
on it at once m the position m which they are enabled toknow for certain if he is administering the bloom, generally speaking, is finer than 
to reBt during^exhibition. A piece of twine or the supplies of water in the manner best c&lcula- that produced by older plants.—C. 

matting should be tied round the neck of the ted to meet the wants of his specimens, for it is 5319 Ferns Losimr their Prnndn 

bunch, passed through the hole near the top of a curious fact that although Sphagnum Moss wk«J°• 01 
the stand and fastened at the back with a knot, is found naturally growing P in swamDv ^ th f ™ nd f decay in the manner described, 
When conveyed any distance, a ribbon of soft situations and oftentimes partly submerged 7 ur ^l ealtby ° r thab 

matting must be put across each. Great care yet it refuses to grow in anotwh^the ^ afc ® 0,ph fre is too damp. l Wewouid leave 
should be taken in doing this not to rub soil therein comes into anything hke a plastic ? U “ lg w !f d d ? nng * he 

the bloom ; if possible, the matting should sour, sodden state The obvioualnference to be portion1 of^the^day._ We do not consider 

b, taken through amongst the belies, so dra^nfromthis isthatTe irowe? must for in a 

as to rest on some of the principal stems. When endeavour to maintain the soil^n one un- f 1 1,gh f * 5 “ er ^! t X, of 

two or three bunches are plac^ in one stand, varying state of wetnL neither Tllo^ring it * y £ a ? d 

the matting must be attacked for support to i to dr/ out,nor dvTg waterwfthTuci a SSfT? ° D \ he . foha g®> which should never be 
small tack between each bunch. ThT may be heav 7 h^d thaf i. k" ^ 52 ? ! wettedm watering. If the planta still refuse 
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the exhibition table. The appearance of the devallias may be grown in an ordinary ^ 

stand is improved if it be covered with white greenhouse where the temperature does not drop Maiden-hair Perns.—The true 

paper below black Grapes, and green paper lower than 40 °. At the same time when the M “den-hair and its varieties grow freely enough 
underneath yellow varieties ; or the latter kind contents of the structure are of a miscellaneous w , °? ce t 5 ey « et a 8°°d hold of the soil. As 
of paper may be used for fruit of all colours. A nature, consisting mainly of such plants as love a a f ule they d o not show any great luxuriance 
wooden box with an inside measurement corres- free circulation of air and tolerably free exposure to wl J en grown by the ordinary method of pot 
ponding with the dimensions of the stand should thesun.it will be necessary either todevote . u . re » they appear to need a more ready 
be provided, in which both stand and Grapes one portion of the house to them or better still & j °5 “P®™ 0 ®* moisture than can well be 
may be placed when being transferred from one keep them in a frame or under handlights so , rd . them by this method of culture. Not 
place to another; no packing is needed, and the that theymaybe screened from cutting draughts ? nly 18 thl f , th , e cm®, but the creeping stems 
atand can be put in and lifted out without ® ® ’ l° ve to nimble freely on very porous material, 

injuring a single berry. The lid should be sending in fresh roots here and there, and throw- 

fastened with screw nails, and care must be fl^^^ ^ 000mm J * n 8 U P new growths as they travel onwards, 

taken to keep the right side up. Some exhibitors a i ' \ Such being the case, it is evident that basket 

are in the habit 01 “ dressing” their bunches f ^ i culture is best adapted to this family of Ferns, 

after they are staged by bringing some of the / \HFF . J The baskets need not be large, and the compost 

best looking berries to the front, and otherwise should consist of two parts fibrous peat and one 

making them look as neat as possible, but this l f u part loam, with a good dash of silver sand, 

is of very little use ; a bunch of Grapes, \ J \ f fly Next to baskets shallow pans are the best reoep- 

properly thinned and swelled, requires no \ / Wr tacles, bringing the soil up to the rim.—J. C. 

polishing. Each variety should have the name p ' \ / J 7 5291 .— African Lily and Vallota. 

placed on the stand in front, and not at the 61 i \ I The African Lily requires a large amount of 

back, of the bunch. When a large bunch is k \/ f°°d when growing; it also flowers best 

shown for weight it is always seen to the best ^fjj Iwhen the pot or tub is crammed full of roots, 

advantage when suspended from the centre of a Mr W'Jp/Ms' w : \lCT w( When making its growth it enjoys full exposure 

■mall arch, which may consist of a bent Hazel V ',.m; iPNlBlMa to the sun, of which, in our climate, it cannot 

stick or strong wire with each end supported on w WmMB’w f W ^ * get too much. When a plant has been some 

a small woodblock. It is a great improvement 1 WmMA.m'm Ml J years in the same receptacle, the roots are apt to 

to twist a small Vine shoot, with the leaves f WmM 0 : ##4) swell out above the rim, in which case it is 

attached, round the arch ; and if the end of the I advisable to shift into a size larger, divide the 

cut stem is wrapped in damp Moss, it prevents ' fli||rjP^^ specimen or pare away a portion of th*e roots 

the foliage from flagging. W W ||f . ®Mfll both round the outside of the ball and at the 

- \ 1 S ' I d/f ’ bottom, and replace in the same pot or tub ss 

6292.- Overgrown Fruit Trees.— Lift and re- \ \ Jf [ the case may be. Established specimens in the 

plant the fruit trees in_Octob-r or November. In the ) \ W RPIflV open air—and this is the best place for them 

meantime, the Strawberries may be planted in a reserve \ \ ” I (J T . .. i o t u 

toed, and pot out finally among the trees in March. As- ^ from June to the middle of September — 

peraaus will also do among the fruit trees. The latter Masdeyallia Harry&na. should be well fed with liquid manure. The 

should be lifted and replanted with care.— K. H. culture of Vallota purpurea is very simple : do 

• shaded, and cared for generally in the manner n °t dry off the foliage by withholding water 


injuring a single berry. The lid should be 
fastened with screw nails, and care must be 
taken to keep the right side up. Some exhibitors 
are in the habit of “ dressing” their bunches 
after they are staged by bringing some of the 
best looking berries to the front, and otherwise 
making them look as neat as possible, but this 
is of very little use; a bunch of Grapes, 
properly thinned and swelled, requires no 
polishing. Each variety should have the name 
placed on the stand in front, and not at the 
back, of the bunch. When a large bunch is 
shown for weight it is always seen to the best 
advantage when suspended from the centre of a 
■mall arch, which may consist of a bent Hazel 
stick or strong wire with each end supported on 
a small wood block. It is a great improvement 
to twist a small Vine shoot, with the leaves 
attached, ronnd the arch ; and if the end of the 
cut stem is wrapped in damp Moss, it prevents 
the foliage from flagging. 

6292 .—Overgrown Fruit Trees.— Lift and re¬ 
plant the fruit trees in October or November. In the 
meantime, the Strawberries may be planted in a reserve 
toed, and put out finally among the trees in March. As¬ 
paragus will also do among the fruit trees. The latter 
should be lifted and replanted with care.— K. H. 


paragus will also do among the iruu trees, ine latter Masdevallia Harry&na. anouia oe weu iea wicn liquid manure. The 

abould be lifted and replanted with care.—K. H. culture of Vallota purpurea is very simple : do 

• shaded, and cared for generally in the manner not dry off the foliage by withholding water 

best calculated to meet their peculiar require- when at rest, and do not shift more than once in 
INDOOR PLANTS. meats. Should the structure be, as is often the four years.—J. C. B. 

- case in small gardens, a lean-to and fully ex- 5288.—Treatment of Seedling Feme. 

0245.—Culture of Masdevallias.— The P 08 ®* to the glare of the summer sun, —The best plan is to prick them out as soon 
greater portion of the Masdevallias are classed »t will be better to take the plants out about as they can be conveniently handled into well 
with the so-called 4 * cool ” Orchids, that is to * he beginning of June, and place them drained pots or_pans in a compost of well sanded 
aay, such as are content with an average tem- m a frame on a cool, moist ash bottom, choosing fibrous peat. The great point is to keep the 
perature of 50°. in the winter. Whoever would a bght but somewhat sun-secluded situation, soil in an unvarying state of moisture, never 
wish to excel in the culture of this family of ®j* c h m the north side of a wall or hedge. Let watering so heavily as to bring it into a Bour 
Orchids must bear in mind that they at all th ®“ remain there until the beginning of Sep- condition, or the young plants will be sure to 
times luxuriate in a moisture-laden atmosphere, tember, and then replaoe in winter quarters, dieoff. Damping is indeed the chief danger to 
that aridity in any shape or form, whether pro- The compost should consist of the best fibrous be guarded against in the raising of young Ferns 
duced by the heating apparatus or by a too P 6 ®"* entirely rejecting all dusty particles, from spores. When pricked off the young 
great influx of dry overheated air during the mixing with it about one-third of dried Sphagnum plants should be placed under a handligbt, or 
summer months, is fatal to a free, healthy chopped up. In potring keep the bulbs well up m a close frame in a warm, shady structure, 
development, and that the soil in which they a-bove the rim of the pot, press the soil in firmly, Give them air freely every morning for an hour or 
grow should never come into a dry condition. “meih off with a surfacing of living Moss, two and they will come along quickly, and may, 
Those who would wish to get a good notion of careful not to use any other kind of Moss when large enough, be potted separately into 
the atmospherical conditions necessary for the than Sphagnum, as this is the only kind known small pots, and grown along in a moist, genial 


tain it by just visiting some moist, shady w euuugu w conwun zne roots, 5394 —Owltureof 

w«d, whL! even when® the empower i. .t ^ them about two-t^de full of drainage. 

,te greatest, Momm and Fern, find enough of -• Ooknhill, Myrket. more particularly refer, ia a gross feeding plam, 

moisture both at the roots and in the air to 5289. --Mignonette for Winter Flower- one that requires when in full growth a large 
enable them to retain their freshness of yer- infif. —We would counsel you to remove the amount of good food and much moisture. It ia never 
dure, and grow with freedom. Under Bimilar plants at once to a cold frame, or, better seen to so great advantage as when planted out 
conditions the Masdevallias are happy and at still, to some sheltered situation in the in a body of good, free, well enriched soil in a 

home, the foliage made is fresh and bright, of open air, where they are screened from the light warm house, that is to say one where the 

good substance, and the flowers large and well noonday sun. They must on no account be winter temperature ranges at 50° and where the 
formed. It is, indeed, a common practice coddled or in any way be subjected to confine- spring temperature averagessome 60° to70°.Thus 
among experienced growers, and one that I ment, but must have full exposure to the open treated, strongshoots from the crown are thrown 
should advise the tyro to adopt, to cover the air both night and day until the middle of up, and these, when well exposed to the light, 
surface soil with hvmg Sphagnum Moss when September, when they are to be placed in and when sufficient air is admitted, mature well 
potting the plants. This green carpet of Moss winter quarters. All bloom must be picked off and produce a large amount of bleom. Wh< a 
affords a ready and Bure means of ascertaining and the plants well fed with liquid manure, so pot culture is resorted to, give good drainage, 
whether the planto are really in the enjoyment as to encourage a free, healthy growth, allowing and use a compost of fibrous loam, a little leaf- 

tof all the conditions natural to them* for the flower heads to form after the middlo of mould| and peati and shift just as the young 
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►boots are showing themselves. H. coronarium 
»nd other species demand the same treatment.— 
J. C. i 

5301.— Retarding Show Pelargoniums.— You 
v 1‘ not b# able to keep the plants in question back until 
the period named, relargonlums should be cut tack 
xnd fresh potted by September, or they cannot well 
make good specimens £or the following year.— C. R 

3327.— Largo-flowered Pelargoniums -Lunom 
H. M. Polleti, and Rigoletto are all One kinds, and 
would probably meet your requirements.—0. 


HOW TO GROW ABUTILONS. 

To all who are anxious to possess a class of 
plants which will bloom most freely with the 
very commonest of greenhouse treatment from 
October until May, let me recommend Abntilons. 
We have crown them for many years for the 
purpose of obtaining a supply of cut dowers 
throughout the whole of the winter, and they 
have not disappointed ns once. It is well known 
that the Chrysanthemum is one of our most 
easily grown and surest flowering plants, but it 
is not more so than the Abutilon; and while 
the latter is oqually easily cultivated as the 
Chrysanthemum, it continues to flower very 
much longer, as the flowers do not all come out 
at once, but continue to succeed each other as 
long as any one likes to grow them. 

Plantingr-out v. Pots.— The planting-out 
system has been recommended for Abutilons, 
and we have tried it, bat do not approve of it 
so much as having them in pots. Indeed, we 
are beginning to think that small healthy plants 
in pots of everything is a better plan than 
having only one or two large plants out in beds 
and borders. Of coarse, when they can be had 
in pots and planted out as well it is a very 
different matter ; but it is not for the class that 
can have them in these ways I write, my object 
being to benefit those with only a small green¬ 
house or two. However, apart from cultivation 
let us speak of varieties first; and this is a 
question which may soon be disposed of. Were 
we to approve of named sorts, a list would be 
given, but, from experience, we prefer to raise 
a stock frem seed. A dozen plants might be 
bought with a dozen differently coloured 
flowers; but from a paoket of seed far mere 
shades than these might be expected, and when 
once a number of good seedlings have been 
secured they can easily be retained by propa¬ 
gating them from cuttings. 

So'Wingf. —Seed may be sown at any time of 
the year. If sown in autumn, plants would be 
above the soil in a few weeks, and in nine 
months they would be full-grown specimens. If 
sown in spring they would not be so large as 
the first, but they would flower well in autumn 
and winter. The seed may be sown in either 
pet, p*n, or box, filled with light sandy soil, 
and placed in a house or frame from which frost 
is excluded. Much heat will cause the young 
plants to rush up quicker, but they will grow 
equally well in a cool place. As soon as they 
begin to crowd one another they should be 
potted off singly into small pots. Any light 
soil will suit them. When potted they may be 
placed in either house or frame, only keeping 
them from frost and placing them as near the 
light as possible. Wnile young and growing 
fast they are rather inclined to become strag¬ 
gling in habit, unless the points are taken out of 
the shoots as they become long. It is a good 
plan to keep stopping them from the very first, 
as dwarf bushy plants are always more useful 
than long thin ones. Whether the Beed may 
be sown in antumn or in March, the plants 
will have obtained a good size by the end of 
Mar, and at that time they may be placed out- 
of-doors altogether, not planting them out of 
Iftie pots, but retaining them in them and treat¬ 
ing them in all ways like the Chrysanthemum. 
Before they are this length, however, they will 
want potting into their flowering pots, and these 
for the first season, or afterwards, need not be 
larger than 6-in. ones. This is a convenient 
size for all purposes, and healthy, bushy, free- 
flowering plants may be had in them. In 
shifting them into their flowering 'pots good 
loam and manure should be used as the rooting 
material, and when they are growing rapidly 
plenty of water must be supplied to them. 

They are never troubled with insects—a great 
consideration, as amateurs often get quite dis¬ 
heartened with their plants when they become 
jfested in that way. Flowers will be produced 
throughoqt tfye whole season ; but qs they will 


be most valued in winter, they should be taken 
off as soon as they appear until the month of 
October, when they cannot come too freely. In 
shifting them indoors they need not be put in 
heat to make them bloom—any ordinary green¬ 
house temperature will do this—and they will 
bloom throughout the whole winter if only kept 
from frost. Damp does little or no barm to 
them, aDd the more the beautiful little tubular 
flowers are gathered the more the plants seem 
to persist in producing them. 

Plants which bloom all winter generally be¬ 
come too tall to be allowed to grow on in such a 
form for another year, and it is generally ad¬ 
visable to cut them down about April or May, 
repot them, keep them in a close frame for a 
little while, and then go on growing them out¬ 
side during the summer, as before. Whero 
cuttings are put in they may be had at the time 
the plants are cut back. They root freely in a 
gentle heat, and may be potted on singly and 
treated like seedlings afterwards. It has been 
stated above that stock may be raised from seed 
in place of buying plants ; but one exception to 
this rale may be made, and that is in tne case 
of those who have no Abutilons at present. To 
allow another winter to pass without them 
would be a loss, and if a few were bought in 
autumn they would pay for themselves Before 
another six months were over. C. 


THB COMING WHBK’S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—August Wo 6. 

Nailing in young shoots ot Camellias on back wall of 
Peach-house. Potting Polnsettla and Begonia seedlings. 
Thinning out Primulas, in order to give them more 
light and air. Patting In cuttings of Fuchsias for win¬ 
ter blooming. Sowing herbaceous Calceolarias. Re¬ 
arranging plant-houses. Patting in cuttings of Roses 
of the current year’s growth under hand-lights on the 
north side of a wall. Propagating bedding plants for 
next year, beginning with fancy Pelargoniums. Shifting 
■mall Chrysanthemums growing for late use out of 3-in. 
into 5-in. pots. Gathering all Apricots and Pluma that 
are ripe. Potting Strawberries for fruiting next year. 
Trenching ground for Strawberries for the next planta¬ 
tion. Digging up all early varieties of Potatoes. Planting 
large quarter with Cabbage ; also Brown Cos Lettuce. 
Planting out little Pixie Cabbage and Rosette Coleworts. 
Sowing more Little Pixie Cabbages on south border. 
Nailing and stopping Tomatoes on walls outside. Sow¬ 
ing Mustard and Cress. Thinning out superfluous wood 
of Cucumben. Cutting all herbs wanted for drying for 
winter use. Planting out Tom Thumb Lettuces between 
Celery trenches. Planting out last batch of Celery. 

Flower Garden. 

Mowing, clipping Grass verges, weeding and 
rolling walks will now form tne principal work 
of the flower garden, for, unless when ground work 
is compelled to be carried on at this time on ac¬ 
count of alterations, it is generally desirable 
to have everything connected with the garden 
in as tidy a state as possible. It is now a good 
time to make notes of auy intended alterations 
to be made during the coming autumn and 
winter, for the earlier the transplanting of treeB 
and shrubs is carried ont after September the 
greater will be the chanees of successful results, 
for if kept moist at the roots the plants get 
established quickly. Proceed with tne cutting 
of evergreen hedges. If done once early in the 
season there will not be much to cut off, and 
a thick hedge will be the result. Ivy on build¬ 
ings should be closely cut now, after which it 
wul become covered with fresh green leaves 
quickly. 

Rhododendrons should now be divested 
of all seed vessels, as it wonld not only improve 
the appearance of the Bhrubs, but will be bene¬ 
ficial to them, as the formation of seeds tendB to 
weaken them. Rhododendrons are very liable 
to suffer from drought if planted in light peaty 
soil, and when they show signs of flagging, 
copious waterings should bo given them. 
Wnere Lilies of the speciosum and auratum 
varieties are planted in Rhododendron 
beds, they will now be showing flower-buds, and 
must be supported if necessary. 

Gladioli are excellent plants for the margins, 
and their varied brilliant colours contrast well 
with deep green foliage. At the present time 
Bocconia cordata is in fine condition in shrub¬ 
bery borders ; it is worth growing for its foliage 
alone, but when furnished with Spiraea-like 
plumes, it is really a noble plant, and as it will 
take care of itself in any soil or position, it 
ought to be more largely grown. Another de¬ 
sirable plant is the old Fuchsia Riccartoni, 
which is qow it) f|ne condition with graceful 


shoots 5 ft. or 6 ft. in height, and laden with 
blossoms. In sunny positions where tender 
plants become dried up quickly, Stonecropa and 
other succulent plants should be planted, as 
they thrive in heat and drought. Sedum 
spectabile is an excellent kind for the purpose, 
and will soon be in flower ; it has a fine effect 
when edged with the dwarf Sedum Lydium, 
and both succeed well in dry hot positions on 
poor soil. 


Dahlias. —Where them is a large collection 
of these the plants require considerable atten¬ 
tion now that they are making rapid growth. 
Tying and thinning the shoots as well aa the 
flower-bnda must be attended to. The ihoots 
of scarce varieties should be potted ao as to 
produce what are termed pot roots ; when the 
cuttinga have formed roots they should be 
potted into 3 -in. or 4 -in. pots, where they moat 
be kept in a growing state until the end of the 
season, and then be dried off during the winter 
months. It requires some experience to know 
the right treatment for each different variety of 
the Dahlia. There are some sorts that cannot 
be thinned ont too much ; others again may be 
injured by over thinning. In a few words, it 
may be said that all the varieties with flowers 
below the usual size, and that have close-set 
small petals,cannot be overthinned or disbudded, 
while those with large flowers and large open 
petals may be very moderately thinned. In the 
case of those intended for exhibition, the aim 
ought to be to get all the flowers aa uearly as 
possible of one size. Earwigs, slugs, and such 
like pests should now be sought closely after. 

Gladioli. —These also require attention 
at this season. As soon as the flower-spikes 
appear they must be fastened to sticks. 


Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— 
There will now bo a host of young soft-wooded 
and herbaceous plants to attend to in this de¬ 
partment. Cinerarias and Calceolarias will re¬ 
quire constant attention to keep them crowing 
freely. Salvias, Chrysanthemums, Solan a ms, 
and such like plants must be kept well anpplied 
with liquid manure when the pots in which 
they are to flower are filled with roots. Fuch¬ 
sias intended for flowering late must be kept 
shaded and liberally watered. Bouvardiaa 
should now be in the pots in which they are to 
flower, and should be growing freely. Keep 
them exposed to the full influence of the snn, 
and on fine dewy nights the lights may be re¬ 
moved. Pot on late batches of seedling tuber¬ 
ous Begonias ; these will flower freely during 
the aatnmn. The beantifal B. Frcebeli should 
also be grown in quantity for autumn supply, 
as it is one of the best at that season for cut 
flowers or conservatory decoration. It pos¬ 
sesses a fine compact habit combined with great 
productiveness of flower. 

With the abundance of all kinds of flowers 
outside there will be less necessity for keeping 
np a very gay appearance in the conservatory 
and other houses at the present season. Many 
of the commoner kinds of foliage plants, such 
as Coleuses, and any large-leaved sub-tropical 
plants will keep this house furnished for the pre¬ 
sent. This arrangement will give more chance 
of keeping up a better supply of autumn and 
winter-flowenng plants, which are most desir¬ 
able. Creepers of all kinds that are not in flower 
should be occasionally washed to keep them free 
from red spider and other insect pests, w hich 
are generally troublesome in greenhouses and 
conservatories during summer. Keep all plants 
that are planted out well supplied with water at 
the roots. Any that have been long planted 
and have a limited root spaee would be benefited 
by a surface-dressing ot some good artificial 
manure. 

Endeavour to keep stove plants as clean as 
possible during the next three months, which 
will greatly diminish the chances of being over¬ 
run with the pests in spring when the plants re¬ 
turn to active growth. Many of the creepers 
will now require attention, ao as to expose the 
shoots and thereby ripen them. Those that are 
past flowering should be well thinned out, in 
order to give light and air to the strongest 
growths, which should be left for cutting back 
at the spring pruning. They should be less 
liberally supplied with water at tne roots, but 
not to such an extent as to cause the plants to 
flag. 

Young Palms, Marantas, Dracaenas, and any 
free-rooting plant may still be potted on if ltrg 
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plants are required; but when it is not desir¬ 
able to have the plants in larger-sized pots, the 
plants should be supplied with some kind of 
stimulant, so as to maintain their vigour. Young 
Gardenias intended to supply flowers during the 
winter should now be gradually inured to with¬ 
stand the full sunshine in warm pita. They 
should be kept sufficiently cool to prevent any 
further growth, but plenty of moisture should 
be kept about them. In this position the plants 
will form an abundance of flower-buds, that 
will expand during the winter if the plants are 
not too suddenly submitted to a high tempera¬ 
ture at that season. The growths on many 
stove plants are now in fit condition for propa¬ 
gating, and where a stock of the hard-wooaed 
kinds is required, the present is a good time to 
establish them before the short days set in. 

Vegetables. 

Exhausted crops should not be allowed to re¬ 
main in the ground longer than is convenient, 
aathey impoverish the land without yielding any 
return, and it is important that future crops 
should become established before the growing j 
season is on the wane. Peas, Broad Beans, I 
seeding Lettuce, and lurnips are some of the 
crops to which these remarks of clearing apply. 
The ground, after due preparation, either by 
or simply freeing of weeds, should be 
recropped. On the Pea ground, for instance, 
with Kales and Broocoli, on the other Onions, 
Endive, Parsley, and Spinach ; the latter is a 
most important crop, and the ground for it 
should have deep culture and be m an open or 
exposed situation. We usually sow about the 
middle of August, and, except iu the most 
severe weather, have always, throughout the 
winter, been able to gather a dish of good 
Spinach whenever required. The earliest Celery 
should be earthed up, but previous to which 
pull off small side leaves or snoots, tie up so as 
to prevent the soil lodging in it, and also give a 
good soaking of water. If the Celery fly be 
troublesome, dust with wood ashes and soot once 
a week. This is also a good preventitive against 
the ravages of the Turnip fly, which at this sea¬ 
son is apt to be troublesome. 

6 carlet Runners and dwarf French Beans will 
continue double the length of time in bearing if 
the Beans are gathered as they become fit for 
use. A good way also of obtaining a succession 
of produce is to denude the plants on half of 
the plot of their flowers, when they will at once 
throw out fresh lateral shoots and flowers, and 
be from a fortnight to three weeks later than 
the other half. Such a plan is worthy of adop¬ 
tion by those whose ground is limited, and suc- 
oeasional Bowings cannot, therefore, be made. 
Another excellent way to obtain late produce is 
to entirely strip the plants of both fruit and 
blossoms, top the shoots, and point over the 
ground and apply a rich mulching of manure, 
and if dry well supply with water ; they will 
soon fruit as freely as at first. Train in Toma-* 
toes, confine them to single stems only, and as 
soon as a fair crop of fruit has formed keep all 
other flowers picked off. Ridge Cucumbers and 
Vegetable Marrows require similar attention as 
to training and stopping, and more liberal sup 
plies of wster. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Oval-leaved Privet as a Hedge Plant 
and for Flower Sticks . —To those who want 
quantities of neat, tough, lasting flower-sticks I 
would say plant Ligustrumovalifolium as a hedge 
—that is, if you want a hedge, if not at the baok 
of shrubberies or anywhere where thickets are 
required. If planted as a hedge leave the cut¬ 
ting of it till October or November, then before 
clipping cut out all the strong shoots to their 
base, after which clip and select all shoots 
strong enough for use. If planted in thickets, 
as soon as the stools are strong enough cut down 
every year in November, and you will get a flue 
lot of neat, useful, tough, flower-sticks that 
will last long if properly dried, and be less con- 
aptenous than shaved and painted green sticks. 
After cutting they can be laid aside till a wet 
day, when they can be stripped of their leaves, 
sized, and tied into handles for use when re¬ 
quired. This Privet makes a very much 
stronger hedge than the common variety, and is 
got up very quiokly. A good sheltered border 
may soop be obtained by planting it in well 


trenched ground. I have planted several hedges 
of it for shelter purposes, and they are much 
admired by all who see them, in planting 
some of them I used Laurels at every 3 ft. or 
4 ft. as a mixture, and they looked very well 
for some years, but the Ligustrum is such a 
strong grower, that it eventually swamps the 
Laurel. Good useful plants from 1 ft. to 2 ft. 
high can be bought by the 100 or 1000 at most of 
our Surrey nurseries, and autumn is the time 
to plant them.—B. A. W. 

Veitoh’s Virginian Creeper. —As a 
plant for covering walls, draping verandahs, 
balconies, or any similar purposes, especially in 
towns where anything to Toe of use must have a 
free vigorous habit, so that it can succeed under 
adverse conditions of both soil and climate, the 
old Virginian Creeper (AmpelopBis liederacea) 
has long stood unrivalled ; but from what I 
have seen of the more recently introduced 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, I feel convinced that it is 
destined to supplant the old species; in rapidity 
of growth 'under equal conditions, A. Veitchi 
appears to outstrip the old kind completely, the 
leaves having a more glossy and pleasing ap¬ 
pearance ; but the greatest advantage it 
possesses is that it requires no training, clinging 
to the bare wall as fast and with more certainty 
than Ivy. It may be seen from Messrs. Veitck’s 
nursery, Chelsea, on some of the houses adjoin¬ 
ing, closely clinging to the walls, yet withal 
banging in graceful festoons from the eaves of 
three or four-storey buildings, in some cases 
making its way on to the slates and completely 
enveloping the chimney-pots. I have been told 
by a person who has it growing over the south 
side of his house that he never before ex¬ 
perienced so much comfort in his bed-room 
during the hot weather, as it effectually wards 
off the rays of the sun, and owing to the rapidity 
of its growth little time elapses before it covers 
a large surface. In autumn its leaves, like 
those of the common Virginian Creeper, acquire 

brilliant colour, and I nave no doubt that in 
time it will be employed in such places and for 
such purposes for which the old Virginian 
Creeper has been almost exclusively used.—T. B. 

The Purple-leaved Peaeh. — When 
grown in the form of a standard this is very 
effective, either in shrubberies or in isolated 
positions. Associated with the white-leaved 
Acer Negundo variegatum, it would form a 
striking contrast. It grows freely in Messrs. 
Osborn’s nursery at Fulham, where its appear¬ 
ance as regards colour, reminds one of that of 
the well-known Iresine Lindeni. 

The Golden-leaved Elder.— As an effec¬ 
tive plant in shrubberies, or as an isolated speci¬ 
men on GrasB, this Elder is one of the most 
valuable of yellow-leaved plants. It grows as 
freely as the type, and even during the summer 
months its leaves are strikingly bright in 
colour, contrasting well with those of a more 
sombre hue. It should be cut back every 
winter, as by this means dwarfer and more 
healthy plants are obtained, and, moreover, the 
foliage of cut-down plants is infinitely brighter 
than that produced by old stubborn plants which 
often revert back to the original form. 

5308.—Propagating Magnolias.—Though Mag¬ 
nolias will strike from cuttings they are more easily pro¬ 
pagated from layers. The more tender species, such as 
di flora, require a sheltered wall in a good aspect.— 


grand! 


6251. — Propagating Wistarias. — The easiest 
method of propagating these is by means of layers. 
As soon as the wood Is ripe, choose free shoots of the 
current season’s growth, bend them down into the soil, 
catting half through at a joint, and pegging the shoot 
firmly down. -J.C. 


London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.— We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 

Killing Insects on Plants.— Several 
allusions have been made in Gardening re¬ 
garding the destruction of aphis and other small 
insects. For years past I have used Quassia, 
which is most effectual. For Roses, only one 
application is required in the season. A quarter 
oi a pound of Qu&Bsia chips, simmered for an 
hour in water, is sufficient tor a moderate sized 
garden. 4 little of it caq be mixed with water 


when needed for use. Quassia is Is. per peund 
at the chemist’s; wholesale it is only 3 d. per 
pound.— H. Willis. 


ROSES. 

Rose Enemies. —Whoever grows Rosea 
mid is not troubled with insects injuring foliage 
or blossom is a highly favoured and fortunate 
individual; for it seems of late that each plant 
and product from the soil has its peculiar insect 
enemies, which prove a drawback on our 
pleasure and a hindrance of our interests, to 
escape from which there is no patent or royal 
highway, but they must be firmly met and 
manfully fought. Still, where proper attention 
is given to soil, watering, planting, &c., and a 
few simple precautions and directions are 
heeded, little trouble or annoyance from insects 
need be anticipated. In bouse culture the aphis 
and red spider are the most formidable; for the 
first, fumigation with Tobacco, where it can be 
done, is tne best thing, but if the aphis is any 
ways abundant the plants will need fumigating 
at least twice, a day or two intervening between 
the fumigations, to make sure of the destruction 
of all, young and old. Where the use of Tobacco 
is objectionable, 4 oz. Quassia chips, boiled in 
four quarts of water ten minutes, with 4 oz. of 
soft soap dissolved in the liquid, and applied 
with a soft brush to every part, leaf and branch, 
of the plants will answer as a substitute ; after 
fifteen or twenty minutes syringo the plants with 
pure water. Outdoors in May, or as soon as the 
leaves begin to grow, the Rose caterpillar begins 
to glue the leaves together, to form a shelter for 
itself. Go over the plants frequently and pinch 
these folded leaves, thus destroying the insect; 
this is the most simple and efficacious remedy, 
if it be a little revolting to the very fastidious. 
For the sawfly larvee and other later appearing 
insects syringing with a solution of 4 oz. of 
whale-oil soap in four gallons of soft water will 
usually destroy them; where this proves ineffica¬ 
cious, powdered white hellebore, sprinkled over 
the foliage while wet, will prove effectual; but 
let no one think that a single application of any 
one remedy is all that may be needed during one 
season, but be prepared to repeat whenever 
necessary. Rose-bugs or Rose-chafers are pests 
which often destroy the blossoms, their nature 
depriving us of the opportunity to attack them, 
except in the perfect state ; and then we must 
destroy them by pinching their heads, stamping 
on them, and scalding ; a little daily attention 
for five or six weeks will effectually dispose of 
them. Toads are fond of them, and will dispose 
of large numbers when an opportunity is given 
them. Mildew sometimes attacks the Rose, 
and is usually oaused by extremes of heat and 
cold, excessive and continued dampness, with 
continuous cloudy weather, too little bright sun 
and fresh pure air; sprinkling with sulphur and 
soot are remedies, but caution must be used not 
to give the sulphur too freely, or it will destroy 
the foliage. 
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Mareohal Niel Rose.—I often see queries 
in Gardening from people who fail to flower 
this Rose satisfactorily ; as I have grown it in 
several different ways, I will state by what 
means I have had the best results. I have 
grown it as a standard out-of-doors, but it does 
not like close pruning, and the blooms were very 
scanty. On a south wall with protecting coping 
it flowered well, bnt it really wants a glass root 
to do it justice. Planted out in a border and 
treated like Grape Vines on the extension 
system (that is, long shoots of 10 ft. or 12 ft. in 
length shortened back to where the buds are 
plump and the wood pretty well matured), each 
plant will produce hundreds of fine Roses. If a 
little gentle heat can be afforded it will produce 
a crop of blooms in April and May worth seeing; 
or perhaps the very best way of all is to treat 
this Rose the same as pot Vines, viz., put young 
plants in autumn into pots 12 in. or 14 in. in 
diameter 1 , and train up their growth close to the 
glass in a greenhouse during the following 
summer. When they have completed their 
growth take them out of the house, nail the 
shoots up to a wall, and cover the pots to keep 
the roots from frost. Take in one or two at a 
time during the winter and spring, and start 
them in gentle heat; train them up close to the 
glass, and when the blooms are swelling give 
weak liquid inanure. 4 compost of turfy loatp 
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suits it perfectly ; keep it clean by fumigating, 
and maintain a temperature of about 55°, and 
you will have no cause to complain of either 
quantity or quality of bloom.—G. 

5290.—Roses near Town.— Unquestion¬ 
ably Roses in pots, protected by class, particu¬ 
larly in the winter, would give bettei results 
than those exposed out of doors. A few good 
plants of Gloire de Dijon would be more likely 
to succeed than any other, and next to this the 
freest growers among the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
such as John Hopper, Marquise de Castellano, 
Mdme. Victor Verdier, &c., would do better 
than the old Cabbage Roses. The little fairy 
Rose (Lawrenceana) usually does well, as well 
as the old pink and crimson Chinas. Great care 
should be taken to provide a suitable soil (good 
loam with plenty of old rotten manure), and 
also to keep the foliage clean by constant 
syringing. For Roses out of doors the soil 
should be deeply worked as well as rich.— 
B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

We propose henceforward to have notes on the 
flowers in beauty about the time of going to 
press, and shall be obliged to any readers who, 
having new, rare, old-fashioned, or particularly 
well-grown things, will send us a few specimens, 
wrapped in oil-paper, tinfoil, or similar material 
to keep them fresh. Where such material is not 
at hand, fresh Ivy or Spinach leaves will 
answer well. Dry cotton wool should never 
be used, as it spoils the flowers. 

The Two-flowered Pea (Lathy rusgrandi- 
florus).—We have sprays of this sent to be 
named. It is one of the best of the Everlasting Peas 
flowering throughout the summer. Its blossoms, 
which vary in colour, are much larger than 
those of the annual Peas and last longer. 

Oom Marigold (Chrysanthemumsegetum). 
The flowers of this native plant are used at this 
season in quantities in the Covent Garden 
flower shops. It is very showy when grown in 
masses, and if sown now and the plants are 
taken into the greenhouse in autumn they will 
flower during the winter. 

Oalifornian Poppies (Eschscholtzias) are 
very showy just now. Their blossoms are used 
in large quantities in the market. The time to 
s)w will soon be at hand (end of August). Sow 
in a bed, and plant out early in March 1 ft. apart, 
and a fine display throughout the summer wil! 
be the result. 

Biennial Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
biennis).—This is very lovely in corners of 
cottago gardens. It grows to a height of 3 ft. 
or 4 ft., and assumes the proportions of a small 
tree, the end of every branch being furnished 
with clusters of buds which in succession expand 
into large lovely soft lemon-coloured blossomB. 
The plant is perfectly hardy, and can be raised 
from seed sown in spring or autumn, but it does 
not flower the first year. 

^"Double Sneezewort (Achillea ptarmica 
fl.-pl.).—An excellent flower in a cut state. It 
is very showy as a border plant owing to its 
masses of blossoms, which are round and double 
like Batchelor s Buttons. It is perfectly hardy, 
and when once planted it will take care of itself 
and flower yearly without fail. 

The Old Crimson Clove. — We have 
noticed this Carnation flowering very finely in 
cottage gardens, its deep crimson flowers being 
as large aa double Daffodils and deliciously 
scented. It can be easily propagated from 
layers or cuttings. It iB not nearly so common 
as formerly ; it has been partly thrust out of 
cultivation to make way for kinds not half so 
sweet. No garden, however small, should be 
without one plant of this old favourite. 

Fine Balsams. —Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, 
of Wallington, sends us remarkable blooms of 
Camellia-flowered Balsams. They are of ex¬ 
cellent form, and their colours include pure 
white, bright scarlet, purple, and crimson, and 
there are several very fine striped varieties. 
Some of the blooms measure quite 2£ in. across. 


Anemone japonica.— Of this hardy per¬ 
ennial we have three fine forms, via., japonica, 


japonica alba, and japonica hybrida. The for¬ 
mer has rosy-carmine flowers of good size, but 
a little ragged in the outline ; the second, large 
and finely-formed white flowers ; the latter, 
blossoms of fine form, of a pale salmon-rose hue. 
They are all of robust growth, and when well 
established flower with great freedom, especi¬ 
ally the white variety ; and, indeed, it would 
be difficult to name another plant of greater 
value for cutting from during the autumn 
months. It is surprising that these fine plants 
are not more generally grown than they are. 
When once obtained, it is not difficult to increase 
them, for towards the end of the summer, small 
suckers are thrown up from the roots, and if 
these be taken off and put into small pots of 
rich soil, they soon establish themselves, and 
can be planted out in spring. They would make 
fine conservatory objects grown in pots and fed 
with liquid manure at the time of flowering. 
As the plants grow from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in height, 
when well established, they should havo ample 
space in which to grow. They are now show¬ 
ing bloom in many places. 

Sweet Peas in Spring.— These, if sown 
in 6-in. pots in August and moved under glass 
before frosts occur, make useful early decorative 
lants for the greenhouse, or for supplying cut 
owers.—H. 

Hardy Irises.— At one time good varieties 
of Irises were scarcer than at present, and the 
plants were seldom well grown ; but recently 
about London fine collections have been estab¬ 
lished in various nurseries, and the beauty of 



their flowers during the past month could 
scarcely be imagined by those who have not 
been fortunate enough to see such displays. 
These plants have every good quality which one 
could desire as regards hardiness, freedom of 
bloom, and easy culture. Like a good many 
other plants, their season of bloom is not long 
enough to please all ; but by cultivating them 
in various places where they are not in the way 
when out of flower, this is not felt to bo a draw¬ 
back. Among large shrubs, which ought to l>e 
more widely apart than they are generally 
placed, in thin copses ; among dwarf shrubs, in 
tufts near water, and in isolated groups on the 
Grass near, but not in masses of shrubs, arc 
some of the positions in which they may be 
enjoyed in axldition to mixed borders and 
beds. In such places they would mark the 
season agreeably, and not be in the way 
when their bloom was over, which they are 
sometimes found to be in borders. In the 
smallest gardens, where people have not the 
space to plant them in these various ways, one 
of the best modes would be to establish healthy 
tufts in the fringes of the shrubbery. Another 
good way is to place them here and there in 
carpets of low evergreens, above which their 
flowers would be seen in early summer. It is 
worth the while of all who care for hardy 
flowers to devote a little attention to establish¬ 
ing a good stock of these plants in their gardens. 
They have all the beauty of the finest tropical 
flowers without their cost, and will well repay 
the trouble of first arranging and planting them, 
so that their beauty may be seen to the best 
advantage, and so that they may not be in the 


way of the imperious needs of “ bedding out.” 
We maj add that tufts of the finest kinds look 
very beautiful here and there among dwarf 
Roses. In London fore-court gardens the 
German and English Irises thrive and flower 
well, and this even in some of the worst possible 
positions. _ 


PROPAGATING PINKS. 

Plants of these may be raised in two ways, 
viz., from seed and pipings. Seed should be 
sown in April in pots, and when the plants are 
large enough to handle they should be pricked 
out on a level surface of fine soil, consisting of 
equal parts of sifted turfy loam, well-rotted leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand. Prick the plants out 
2 in. apart, as they do best when not too far 
apart at first. When they have quite filled the 
space allotted to them they should be moved to 
4 in. apart, to be a third time planted out in 
their permanent quarters in October of the same 
year, where they will flower with the named 
sorts the following season. 

The named kinds are propagated by taking 
cuttings or pipings at the time the plants are in 
flower. Thin wiry Grass strikes root more 
readily than that of a stronger and more suc¬ 
culent character; but if the centres of the 
strong growths are pinched out, lateral growths 
will be formed, and when large enough these 
may be slipped off from the main stem and 
inserted at once without any other preparation. 

I have tried different systems of management 
with the Pink pipings both in England and 
Scotland ; but I was never more successful than 
when I took the pipings when youn^ and small, 
selecting a shady position out-of-doors—for want 
of a better, the north side of a hedge or row of 
Gooseberry bushes—and put them in at once. I 
always choose a wet day for the purpose, if pos¬ 
sible, and herein lies, to some extent, the secret 
of success. In this way I got ninety plants at 
least out of every hundred cuttings. I have 
tried different and more scientific systems, but 
with less favourable results. 

In the hotter and more arid atmosphere of 
the south-eastern counties, where the pipings 
will not strike root readily out-of-doors, the plan 
I have successfully pursued has been to obtain 
boxes of any convenient size about 3 in. deep, 
and, having drained them well, to fill them with 
a compost consisting of sifted loam and leaf- 
mould, and adding to it one-third part of Band. 
Use the siftings for the bottom of the box, and 
the finer portion, mixed with sand, for the top, 

f iressing all firmly, and making the surface quite 
evel. The pipings may be put in firmly about 
l in. apart in rows 2 in. apart ; larger pipings 
may be a little wider. I put the box in a frame 
over a little bottom-heat, and if the frame be 
placed under a north wall all the better. Shade 
from bright sunshine and remove the lights en¬ 
tirely on quiet dewy nights. If the grass be in 
good condition, but few losses occur in tfcris 
way. When most of them have formed roots, 
the lights are removed by day, and the boxes ul¬ 
timately placed in the full sunshine. When 
they can stand this I plant them out, in August, 
4 in. apart, finally planting them in highly- 
manured soil at a distance from plant to plant 
of 9 in. If it be possible to obtain a layer of 
2 in. or 3 in. of fine maiden loam to place on the 
surface before planting, a much more luxuriant 
and healthy growth will bo the result. J. D. 


HARDY BIENNIALS. 

Few except those who have made it their study 
know the beauty of many of the hardy bien¬ 
nials, and the ease with which they may he 
cultivated. Almost any soil and any climate in 
Great Britain, except the most mountainous 
parts, will grow them to perfection. The only 
conditions are that the garden have a sunny 
aspect, not too damp or too much exposed to 
wind or storms. There are some kinds of bien¬ 
nials that require a little protection during the 
frosts of winter, more especially in the north of 
England. It is well to prick out under a frame 
about September such as the Snapdragon, the 
Pansy, or Wallflower, but the Sweet William, 
which makes the most gorgeous display of any, 
will show green foliage in the severest frost if 
only the atmosphere be frea from smoke ; in 
fact, the Sweet William may be termed the 
evergreen biennial, inasmuoh as it shows green 
leaf all the year round. Then for variety of 
tint and colours, I know of nothing to compArs 
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to it with so large blooma. I have now a magni¬ 
ficent show of blooms growing on clay soil, 
which have stood where they now remain dur¬ 
ing the whole winter, with a selection of 
colours such as 1 have not seen surpassed. 
There is maroon with white edge, dark pink, 
deep scarlet with white edge, light pink with 
dark pink edge, mauve with light edge, blood 
red, whito, vio’et with white border, variegated 
deep scarlet, pink, and white. Any of these 
colours may be sown separately to form a bed of 
blooms of a distinct colour. All biennials 
wanted to flower next summer should be sown 
at once, taking care not to sow too thickly. If 
the soil is too crowded the plants are weak and 
the blooms are small. If you should require 
the seed for future sowing, thin out all the 
weakly blooms and only leave a few on each 
plant, which will cause those blooms remaining 
to produce good seeds.—G. C. Ecclks. 


Marie Louise Violet. —It may interest 
some to know how I manage to get flowers of 
this Violet every month in the year. About the 
second week in May I plant out in well prepared 
rich borders the young plants. These soon be¬ 
gin to throw out both good and bad runners. 
I have all the bad ones carefully pulled off as 
soon as they make their appearance, which I 
find much better than cutting them off, and 
peg down what are necessary of the good ones, 
taking care that they are not allowed to crowd 
each other. I take them up about the first or 
second week in September, seeing that they are 
free from worms, slugs, &o., and properly trim¬ 
med, and plant them in frames close to the glass 
in good rich compost, pegging any that may re¬ 
quire it as we go along. I may as well mention 
that I never use any artificial heat, as I find 
they are much better without it, but in very 
severe weather they are covered with mats. I 
always let them have all the light and air pos¬ 
sible, and the result is we are seldom without 
a bunch of Violets for button-hole bouquets. — 
H. C. 

Sowing Wallflower Seed.— Many per¬ 
sons sow their Wallflower seed too late in the 
year, in June and July instead of April and 
May. If dry weather follows close on the act 
of sowing the seed, or after the plants have 
grown 2 in. or 3 in., they receive a check in 
their development, and the plants, instead of 
being dwarf, vigorous, and bushy, are thin and 
spare. The winter will sometimes punish the 
Wallflower severely, especially when very 
severe frost follows close on heavy rains, and 
the stronger and better rooted the plants are, 
the better are they likely to stand the effects 
of the weather. Wallflowers come in handy 
to fill beds and odd corners, so ai to 
give the garden something of a finished appear¬ 
ance in spring. The plants used for that pur¬ 
pose should be those that had been once trans¬ 
planted at least, because the act of transplant¬ 
ing induces them to throw out fibry roots near 
the surface, and they can be lifted with soil 
adhering to them. When the Wallflower is 
allowed to grow where it is sown, a strong tap¬ 
root is formed, which strikes deeply into the 
soil, and but few surface roots are put forth. 
In transplanting from the seed beds it is well 
to pinch off the tap-root, as this induces fibry 
roots. The great advantage of plants with fibry 
roots iB that you can transplant them at any 
time during the winter when the weather is 
open without harm. Mr. Ingram, of Belvoir 
Castle Gardens, used to take precautions to 
induce his Wallflowers to form fibrv roots pre¬ 
vious to transplantation ; and would transplant 
them into trenches and lines in soil, with slates 
or bricks buried a little in the soil to prevent 
the formation of the tap-roots, as he found that 
plants with tap-roots and little fibre stood 
badly. The three best Wallflowers for winter 
and spring gardening are the Belvoir Castle 
(early dwarf yellow), the Golden Tom Thumb, 
and the rich dark Harbinger. All these deserve 
a place in any garden.—R. 

Trop®olums in Summer and Win¬ 
ter. —Of all the plants that bloom in winter 
none are more brilliant than these. They 
serve, perhaps more than other flowering plants 
could, to recall the glories of summer, and 
they give us brightness and beauty for an 
infinites8imal amount of labour and expense. It 
is a question if we properly estimate the value 


of these free-flowering climbers, so easy of 
culture and so wonderfully effective as they 
are. This may be excusable if we consider 
the plant merely in the light of a summer 
bloomer, but we treat it with injustice if we 
overlook its claims to distinction for winter 
flowering. Bright as these Tropasolums are 
when blooming in the summer sun, tney ac¬ 
quire additional lustre when expanded under 
glass in mid-winter. Perhaps at that time we 
are in a better frame of mind to appreciate 
their glowing tints. At any rate they give us 
all that we could ask for at that time, and 
that with a tenth part of the labour and ex¬ 
pense bestowed upon more choice subjects.— 
J. C. 

Thorn Apples (Daturas).—The culture of 
annual Daturas offers no special difficulty. 
Fresh seeds are readily raised in an ordinary 
hot-bed, and the young plants should be pricked 
out singly in pots while small, and finally 
planted out in the open border. They need 
ample space for their full development, and 
should be grown in light sandy soils in pre¬ 
ference to such as are of a heavier nature. But 


has, nevertheless, merits peculiar to itself. Even 
the single form of this plant, which in the type 
is creamy-white on both surfaces, yields a very 
effective variety with the tube of a deep violet 
outside, the inside being white ; but the most 
striking forms of this species are those bearing 
double flowers. The D. fastuosa Huberiana, of 
the seed catalogues, and several varieties of it 
which are offered, although affording a greater 
variety of colour, are less hardy than the older 
forms just described, and appear to require a 
warmer climate for their complete development. 
D. Knighti is a fine kind with large white, 
violet-tinged flowers, which are very fragrant. 

52o0.— Sowing Crocus Seed.— The best 
time to sow this is as soon as it is ripe. Those 
who have the convenience of a cold frame or 
handlight will be batter enabled to ensure 
perfect germination, for, although the seed comes 
up fairly well in the open ground, the young 
seedlings are the better for a little protection in 
their early stages of grawth, and the seed when 
sown under glass is better preserved against 
i the attacks of vermin. Sow in light, free soil in 
a north aspect, cover with moss, and set a hand- 



D. Knighti. 


Thorn Apples (Daturas). 


D. ceratocaula. 


few gardens exist where appropriate situations 
for one or more of the species may not be found, 
and in most there is abundance of room for 
more. It may prove an additional recom¬ 
mendation to some amateurs that most of the 
Daturas thrive well in the neighbourhood of 
the sea. There are five or six kinds possessing 
some claim to notice, but those which more 
especiallv merit the attention of the amateur 
are the D. ceratocaula, the D. Metel, and the 
D. fastuosa, with its double varieties. The 
first-named, D. ceratocaula, the Horn-stalked 
Thorn Apple, is probably one of the best 
known. It grows from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, 
the foliage lance-shaped and hoary beneath. 
Its somewhat defective habit is amply redeemed 
by the noble, sweet-scented, trumpetlike 
flowers, produced from the axils of the leaves. 
The flowers, both of this and the following 
species, expand towards the close of the after¬ 
noon and close the following morning. The 
Downy Thorn Apple (D. Metel) differs from 
the preceding in its broader foliage as well as 
in its somewhat large flowers, which, like those 
of D. ceratocaula, aie fragrant. The purple 
Thorn Apple, if less remarkable for the size of 
its flowers than the kinds already referred to, 


light over it. All that one then has to do is to 
see that the soil is maintained in a moist state, 
which is easily done by sprinkling the moss now 
and then. Where the convenience of a frame 
cannot be had, the seed may be sown in just 
the same manner, covering the soil with tiles 
slates or boards until the seedlings appear.— 
J. C. B. 

5202.— Honeysuckle not Flowering.— You ha\e 
probably i een too kind to your plant, and have pruned 
away the bloom buds. For the future allow it freedom 
of action, and you will not have cause to complain of 
want of flowers.—J. C. 

5259 —Renewing Flower Stands.— You will 
find it extremely difficult to renew soil in a flower a*and 
without disturbing the plants. Perhaps the best thing 
to do would be to scrape ofr some of the surface soil, then 
give a sprinkling of Grass or Clay's Fertiliser, and 
re-surface with fresh fine soil. No doubt the best plan 
would be to lift out all the plants, remove the soil and 
give fresh, and then re-plant.—A. D. 

5309.— PeBonies Deteriorating.— The Boil evi¬ 
dently is not suitable. Fork in a heavy dressing of leaf 
mould and old hotbed manure, or. better still, lift the 
plants whe^ the leaves die down, and re irrange the site, 
adding manure and burnt earth liberally.---K H. 

5311.— Passiflora not Blooming.— Probably the 
plant is young. Keep the growth thin, but do not 
shorten the shoots left. Let them festoon and dangle 
about, and flowers will come,—E. H. 
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HINTS TO VEGETABLE GROWERS. 
Cultivate m deeply as possible; the proper 
preparation of the soil is more than half the 
battle, and not only should it be worked np 
deeply, but it should also be thoroughly com¬ 
minuted or pulverised before the crops are sown 
or plantad ; and it is best to sow or plant when 
the surface is dry, especially on heavy soils. 

Plenty of manure is indispensable ; it should 
be well broken to pieces, and the more 
thoroughly it is mixed or disseminated through 
the Boil the better. Heavy land may be manured 
in autumn and be trenched, and the surface left 
rough for the elements to work upon, and the 
manure need not be so much decomposed as 
would be advisable for light land. The hold¬ 
ing capacity of light land being less, the manure 
should be more decayed, and not be applied to 
the land till spring, or at least till most of the 
winter’s rains have fallen and drained away. 
Though artificial manures can never take the 
place of the solid manure of cattle, yet they are 
valuable adjuncts, and may be profitably used 
in conjunction with the latter, especially where 
a scarcity of suoh exists. The manure heap 
may be greatly helped by carefully collecting 
all the waste substances that are constantly 
accumulating, by keeping all ditches, banks, 
hedges, roads, Ac., clear, and making tl • most 
of the matter periodically collected from this 
source. 

All cuttings of hedges, primings of trees and 
shrubs should form a separate heap, and be 
periodically reduced by fire, the inflammable 
substances being used to char the other matter 
of a bulky nature and hasten its decay, and 
bring it more readily into the conditions for the 
requirements of plants. 

Always eradicate weeds when they are small; 
besides, then it does not take half tho labour to 
destroy them. Keep the hoe going in fine wea¬ 
ther, even if there be no weeds. A loose sur¬ 
face through the summer is nearly equal to a 
coat of manure, as it absorbs the floating ma¬ 
norial gaa^s as well as moisture from the atmo¬ 
sphere. A loose friable surface also pushes for¬ 
ward the growth of plants, and disturbs or des¬ 
troys noxious insects. 

Be very careful in obtaining the seeds from a 
good source, as much of the value of the pre¬ 
vious labour may be lost by growing inferior 
seeds. Sow thinly, and then, as soon as it can 
be seen which are taking the lead, take out 
in all cases the weakly plants. Always, when 
practicable sow in drills, so as to facilitate after 
cultivation and the free use of the hoe. Select 
the warm dry sheltered banks and borders for 
the early crops, and the low-lying positions for 
those of a successional character that will be re¬ 
quired to come in latter. 

In cold gardens, where the soil is heavy, it 
may be desirable to throw up ridges with a 
southern aspect, on which to sow and plant 
early crops, or such crops as Lettuce, Parsley, 
Cabbage, &c., that are required to live through 
the winter. Gather all crops as soon as fit for 
use, even if they have to be given to pigs, as 
dead or decaying matter about a garden looks 
slovenly, and order and cleanliness should bo 
insisted on, although mere surface polish alone 
cannot grow good crops. H. 


THE BEST OF VEGETABLES. 

In the following notes on vegetables I wish it 
to be distinctly understood that I by no means 
think the varieties mentioned the only good 
kinds, but they are the best that have come un¬ 
der my own observation, both as regards quan¬ 
tity and quality. Novelties by the dozen nave 
been Bent to me for trial during the last few 
years, but very few indeed have exceeded the 
standard already arrived at in their respective 
classes ; still, however, they come, and that, too, 
at such a rapid rate that there is a danger that 
seedsmen’s catalogues, instead of being guides 
to the uninitiated in horticulture, as they are 
presumably intended to be, will soon prove a 
source of perplexity and bewilderment. 

Potatoes may now be numbered by the 
hundred, but amongst them all I very much 
question whether, as regards quality, the old 
Cobbler’s Lapstone has yet been beaten. There 
are numbers possessing better cropping proper¬ 
ties find less liability to disease, but *s a second 


early variety, with a true stock of Ash leaf 
Kidney as a companion for first early, I know 
of none to excel them. Woodstock Kidney is 
the finest flavoured Potato of recent introduc¬ 
tion and crops splendidly, but unfortunately 
it is one of the first to succumb to the disease ; 
in districts and dry soils, however, where the 
disease is never virulent, it is a grand kind to 
grow. I do not believe in the entire immunity 
of any variety from disease, but it is an un¬ 
doubted fact that some kinds do possess that 
power in an eminent degree ; it is mostly, how¬ 
ever, at the expense of quality, at least of superb 
quality, for though I never wish toeat a better Po¬ 
tato than Magnum Bon urn is in some seasons, it is 
q uite exceptional for it to be so good—still, I 
have never known it really bad ; whilst amongst 
all the Potatoes I have yet grown it is the only one 
that most nearly approaches a disease-resister, 
and Bhould stand at the head of the list in this 
class. I commend it above all others as a cot¬ 
tager’s Potato. The Scotch Champion, amongst 
disease resisters, has been much overrated ; it 
was badly diseased here last season, whilst the 
crop was about half that of Magnum Bonum, 
and it is certainly the ugliest Potato in the long 
list of varieties that has yet come under my 
notice; its eating qualtities are slightly superior to 
those of Magnum Bonum, but the waste and 
labour of dressing it for table, together with the 
inferior yield, places it a long way behind 
Magnum Bonum. 

Peas, next to Potatoes, are about the most 
highly piized of vegetables, and as regards these, 
the advance of late years has been very great; 
indeed, in the case of Peas, one is inclined to 
think that the climax of perfection has been 
nearly attained. I can only just mention the very 
best, beginning with the earliest, which is Lax- 
ton’s William the First. It is a wrinkled marrow, 
immense bearer, grows just the right height, 
4 ft., and is most delicious; then comes Mac¬ 
lean’s Advancer next to the earliest dwarf 
wrinkled marrow, Sutton’s Bijou, and Maclean’s 
Best of All; these are the cream of the first 
early kinds. The best in the next section— 
second earlies—as also for general crops, are 
Turner’s Dr. Maclean, Standish’s Criterion, 
Champion of England, Veitch's Perfection, and 
British Queen ; and for late crops none excel the 
old Ne Plus Ultra and the newer variety Sut¬ 
ton’s Duchess of Edinburgh. This latter is 
without exception the most deliciously flavoured 
Pea in cultivation. 

Beans.-Several new varieties amongst French 
kinds have been recently introduced, but only one 
real acquisition, viz., Canadian Wonder, a Bean 
that is alike suited for forcing and for open air 
culture, and it is a long way the most prolific 
kind in cultivation. Other good kinds are 
Osborn’s Forcing and Syon House. Tho beat 
of the runner kinds are Scarlet Champion and 
Speckled Beauty. Of Broad Beans, the two old 
kinds Early Long Pod and Broad Windsor have 
not yet been improved upon. 

Cauliflowers and Broccoli.— Of the 
former there have of late years been several new 
introductions and some of real merit, the one 
of all others being Veitch’s Autumn Giant, now 
too well known to need a word of commendation. 
Dean’s Early Snowball is another first-class 
variety, and tho earliest kind yet grown here. 
Early Dwarf Erfurt and Sutton’s King of the 
Cauliflowers are both of them excellent kinds 
for main crops. Broccoli is constantly in¬ 
undated with novelties, and to try all the kinds 
that are said to be the best, one would need to 
have both unlimited ground space and command 
of labour. I have, however, no hesitation in 
saying that the following recent additions to 
the already numerous varieties are decided im¬ 
provements, viz., Veitch’s Autumn Self - pro¬ 
tecting, Leamington, and Sutton’s Late Queen; 
the last appears to be hardier than most other 
kinds, as it stood with us in winter almost 
uninjured, whilst others were nearly all killed. 
Other good varieties are Walcheren, Snow’s, 
Cooling’s Matchless, and CattelTs Eclipse. 

Cabbage. —The varieties of Cabbage are 
constantly being increased, but my opinion of 
varieties will be apparent when I say that only 
three kinds are grown here, viz., Early London 
Colewort, Atkins’ Matchless, and Improved 
Nonpareil. Of Savoy Cabbages, Dwarf Green 
Curled is the best. Amongst Borecoles, the 
kind known as Tall Curled Scotch Kale is the 
only one grown here, the fields being used in 


the depth of winter and the stems left for tbs 
production of sprouts in the spring, n merit 
lacking in the dwarf section. 

Carrots. —There has been but little change 
as regards varieties in Carrots for years, and the 
best still are Early French Horn for forcing, 
and also for the earliest out-of-doors ; and for 
general crops James* Intermediate and Long 
Red Surrey. 

Celery has had lots of additions—in names 
at aDy rate, the best tried here being Sand¬ 
ringham Dwarf White, Ivory’s Nonsuch Pink, 
ana Sulham Prize Pink. 

Lettuoes. —Amongst these, Paris White 
Cos for summer, and Bath Cos (black-seeded) 
for autumn *nd winter use, are still pre-eminent, 
and the same may be said of the Cabbage 
kinds, Malta and Blonde de Berlin for summer, 
and All the Year Round and Hammersmith 
Hardy Green for winter. 

Onions. —The list of new varieties of 
Onions is not large ; one called the Queen is 
likely to prove most useful as a pickier. Hither¬ 
to our difficulty has been to get Onions Bmall 
enongh for this purpose, but this will not grow 
large, and ripens off most magically, and withal 
keeps well. Trebons is another recent intro¬ 
duction ; it is a large oval-shaped Onion, of 
mild flavour, and keeps well. Banbury Im¬ 
proved and Sutton’s Reading, both of them good 
strains of White Spanish, are excellent kinds 
for main crops. 

Parsnips.—Student and Hollow Crown are 
both most excellent varieties ; the former is the 
best for shallow soils. 

To Turnips there has recently been added a 
Continental variety, called Early Purple-top 
Munich ; it was certificated by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, as I believe most deservedly, 
judging from last season’s experience of it. It 
was sown for trial by the side of Early Snowball 
and Early Six Weeks, and was ready for nse 
before those kinds began to bulb, and both in 
quality and appearance it is superior to both of 
them. As a late hardy kind none is better than 
Chirk Castle Black Stone. W. W. 

Hants. 


VEGETABLE GARDENS IN AUGUST. 
August is an interesting and busy month in 
preparing for autumn sowings ana plantings. 
Trench every spare bit of ground, and coutinne 
to plant out Broccoli, Borecoles, and Coleworta; 
the latter in full crop, and succession ones thick¬ 
ly on well-prepared ground. They do not re¬ 
quire above 1 ft. apart each way, to produce 
nice little sweet crisp heads, beginning to draw 
early for thinning, for in five or eix weeks they 
are fully ready. Cauliflowers and Cape Broccoli 
plant out freely and often for autumn and winter 
use. Of Carrots, make the last outdoor sowing 
of Early Horn and Early Dutch on a warm, well- 
prepared border the first week in the month. 
The proper season has now arrived for sowing 
Cabbage in full crop for autumn planting, to 
stand the winter for early use next spring. On 
late, cold situations, sow in the first week of 
the month ; but on deeply-cultivated, well-pre¬ 
pared land, light or open warm soils, never sow 
a full crop of Cabbage till the 12th. Earlier 
sowings are liable to run to seed in early spring, 
instead of forming nice heads pretty early. 
Prepare sweet, pulverised, and healthy soil, to 
which apply a dredging of turfy peat or wood 
ashes. Prick out plants a few inches apart as 
fast as they obtain a few leaves and can be 
handled safely. 

In order to maintain strength and stardiness, 
choose a few good early varieties that will 
stand’thick on the ground and turn in nimbly; four 
of these will grow or turn into use, and a second 
crop will be planted, before one large Cabbage 
can be turned to account. The little varieties, 
too, are much crisper, sweeter, and more con¬ 
venient for table use than big Cabbages; take 
such as Atkins’ Matchless, Nonpareil, Shilling’s 
Queen, Early Dwarf Barnes, Little Pixie, Early 
York, or Enfield Market, which are all nice 
quick-coming kinds, and do not require much 
room. Sow also Red Dutch, Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, and Borecole, to stand the winter for 
early planting next spring. 

Continue planting out Celery on a good bed, 
prepared as previously recommended, but 
thioker together as the season advances. 
Remove suckers ; earth up, and soak vitfi good 
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^ater, when necessary, all growing crops. 
Carefully avoid choking and smothering their 
heads. Sow Cucumbers on gentle heat in order 
to get strong plants for winter crops. Have 
the Cucumber house or pit thoroughly cleansed, 
painted, lime-washed with hot lime slaked 
with boiling water, and with it incorporate 
some fresh chimney soot and black sulphur ; 
apply it all over the walls, floors, and every 
corner in a painstaking, methodical manner: 
give two coats of it, which will not only 
eradicate all insects, mildew, bad smells, &c., 
but will prevent their appearance for the next 
season. 

Both curled and Batavian Endive plant in 
succession. Tie up or cover to bleach on dry 
days such as are ready for daily use, and 
make the last sowing the first week in this 
month. The new Batavian is a capital variety 
to sow now, for planting on warm borders or 
Bioping banks to stand the winter and to turn 
in early in the spring. Their nice white close 
heads, so much like a Cos Lettuce, are 
ready long before a Lettuce can be had, 
or to take up through the winter to place 
under cover to bleach. Leeks attend to, 
earthing up to bleach, and make the last plant¬ 
ing. Sow Lettuce about the 12th of this month. 
The hardy Brown Egyptian and Bath Brown 
Cos stand the winter the beat, and are the finest 
flavoured of all Lettuces. Sow a little in the 
first week to plant out, and afterwards take up 
for placing in a house or frame, for winter use. 
Sow also a variety or two of the Cabbage kinds, 
such as Hardy White Dutch, Hammersmith, 
Lee’s Green, &c. 

Sow Onions also about the 12th, to Btand the 
winter for spring transplanting. The following 
are good kinds, viz., Tripoli, White Spanish, 
and Portugal; two-bladed Deptford and Silver- 
skinned for drawing young for winter use. 
Parsley—thin, clean, transplant, and cut back 
a part of the overgrown leaves. Fill boxes 
with good rich earth, into which transplant 
strong plants for housing for winter use ; sow 
somo in a box for obtaining early plants for 
spring border planting. 

Sow Radishes in variety once a fortnight, in 
order to have a daily succession of nice crisp 
roots, for Radishes are nevor better than they 
are in September and October. To Seakale 
apply moderate dredgings of salt in dark 
showery weather, and give every possible 
encouragement to a strong, luxuriant growth 
in this invaluable, wholesome, and useful winter 
and spring vegetable. Methodical dredgings of 
soot, besides encouraging a luxuriant growth 
and large crowns, also exterminate the slug and 
grub. Look well to the stopping and thinning 
of Tomato shoots ; encourage the growth and 
fast swelling of the bunches of fruit by timely 
clipping and thinning out. The small green 
fruits thus cut off are valuable for picking. Put 
in cuttings of Tomatoes this month to stand in 
their stock-pots till the beginning of the new 
year, when they should be shaken out, repotted, 
and placed in boxes in kindly heat, or turned 
out against the wall or ends of Vineries, Peach 
houses, or any convenient corner to produce 
early, ripe fruit in spring. Stunted, har¬ 
dened, well-rooted autumn cuttings produce 
stubby, short-jointed, fruitful shoots, and are 
quickly converted into a fruit-bearing condition, 
whilst seedlings favour luxuriance and take a 
much longer time to get into a fruit-bearing 
state. 

Continue to sow little, quick-growing Turnips 
on spare spots, such as Potatoes have been 
cleared from, leaving them a little thicker on 
the ground when hoed at this season of the 
year. Their growth can be wonderfully 
encouiaged by timely thinning, constant atten¬ 
tion to surface stirring, and an occasional 
dredging in showery weather with dry wood 
ashes and a little guano intermixed. Pretty, 
young, free, and sweet Turnips may thus be 
secured the whole of the winter, and those 
which are left will produce a batch of early 
greens in spring. 

Herbs of all kinds should be gathered care¬ 
fully while in bloom, on a dry day, and carefully 
dried in the shade in an airy room. Sow the 
hardy, prickly variety of Spinach on well pre¬ 
pared ground on or about the 10th or 12th of 
August to secure strong, healthy, productive 
plants throughout the winter ; make another 
small sowing ten or twelve days later, to stmd 
thicker through the winter to produce in early • 


spring, previous to the spring season coming in. 
Harvest Shallots and Garlic—tie them into 
bunches, and hang them up in dry open lofts, 
or place them in some dry, cold situation. Bend 
down the foliage of Onions carefully, laying 
them all one way, with a pole, in order to en¬ 
courage the growth of the bulbs ; harvest them 
when ripe; choosing a fine dry day, draw or 
pull, ana tie them into convenient bunches as 
fast as pulled, and hang up at once in open 
sheds, on rafters or beams, or any other handy 
place to dry gradually. Do not allow them to 
lie about on the ground night and day after 
being pulled, which is sure to make them hot, 
stinging, and rank to the taste. No one can 
enjoy a rank, strong, hard-baked Onion any 
more than they oan a sunburnt, green, or strong 
Potato. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Pelargoniums. — These succeed almost 
better than anything, and hardly anyone would 
believe what splendid plants and blooms can 
be produced in the most unlikely localities. 
Three parts loam, one each of very old rotten 
manure and leaf-mould, with plenty of silver 
sand and a little charcoal. Some of the delicate 
growing kinds should have peat substituted for 
the manure. Road-scrapings (from the country, 
not town) and the sand that is washed to the 
sides of a gravelled road by rain are very use¬ 
ful for these. 

The secret of fine and plentiful heads of 
bloom is inducing the plants to make a long, 
strong, and healthy growth for months before 
they bloom. It is of importance, especially in 
town, to get the cuttings in early and have 
them well rooted and potted off in good time— 
the end of September or earlier. Cuttings should 
be taken in July or August; choose strong points 
that have not bloomed; the stronger the cuttings 
are the finer the plants will be. They should 
have been well hardened, that is the plants from 
which they are taken, and yet should be in a 
growing stato. Put them m singly in 2.4-in. 
pots or three or four round the sides of 3-in. 
pots, like Geraniums, but use a lighter and more 
open soil. Use fresh cinders for drainage, and 
the cuttings will strike as well in simple coal- 
ashes, sifted fine, as in anything, but if these 
are used, pot the plants in earth as soon as 
rooted, or they will get starved. These do not 
strike so freely as Geraniums (zonals) ; the pots 
of cuttings must be put in a frame and kept 
close, or if they have a spent hot-bed they will 
do better in that, and if the pots can be plunged 
all the better. 

As soon as struck give air, and pot off singly, 
that is if there are more than one in a pot, as 
soon as the roots are 1 in. long, and keep close 
again till rooted out. Be careful not to break 
the young roots in potting, as they are very 
brittle. Use at this stage about equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of sand 
and a part of road-drift, if you can get it. Pot 
into 3-in. pots. In these, unless struck very 
early, they remain till the new year, and then 
or soon after they are ready, that is the pots 
well filled with roots, shift into 5-in. pots. 
To do their best the plants should have a place in 
a light airy greenhouse where there is a tempera¬ 
ture of not less than 45° at any time, rising to 
50° or 55° by day and a somewhat dry atmosphere. 
It is of the greatest importance that they should 
be on a shelf close to the glass, and that plenty 
of air should be admitted whenever possible, so 
that the growth made may be firm and robust, 
not drawn and weak as it will be in a close 
house. The air, though dryish, should not be 
at all parching, and water must only be given 
when required ; too much moisture is very in¬ 
jurious to Pelargoniums during the dull season 
of the year. 

Pinch out the points of the shoot (for there 
should be only one to begin with) as soon as the 
plants are fairly established and making growth, 
and repeat the process when necessary as soon as 
the fresh shoots have made three or four joints. 
If the plants are to bloom in 5-in. pots three or 
four, or five shoots at most, will be sufficient, 
if in 7-in. or 8-in pots, have more. But except 
for exhibition, or when large specimens are 
wanted, the smaller plants are preferable in 
many ways, and a 5-in. pot will carry a tremen¬ 
dous head of bloom, jf well grown. Thin out 


the weakest shoots, if there are more than are 
wanted. When they begin to grow freely, the 
stems must be tied out from one another, in order 
to admit plenty of air and light between them. 
The shoots should all be neatly trimmed equi- 
distantly. 

When shifted into the 5-in pots in January or 
February, keep drier for a time, till the roots 
are working freely in the fresh soil. Still keep 
close to the glass, with plenty of light and air, 
and clean from insects. Attend to the training 
and tying of the shoots, and when the flowering 
pots are well filled with roots, give a little weak 
manure water occasionally, increasing the fre¬ 
quency and strength of the application as the bloom 
budB appear. Any showing too soon should be 
pinched out. If the plants are to be shifted 
again, stop the shoots some time before doing 
so, keeping dry and not repotting till well 
broken again. Never stop after they are placed 
in the flowering-pots, but let them run up as 
tall and strong as they like. As the spring 
advances give all the air and sun possible, and 
a solution of sulphate of ammonia, in the pro¬ 
portion of £ oz. to the gallon, is beneficial 
at alternate waterings. Tie up to stakes as 
they advance, and give plenty of water when 
coming into flower and the weather is warm— 
these soon get dry when the sun shines strong. 

If the above directions are carefully ana 
systematically carried out you will have plentiful 
heads of fine bloom, with ten or twelve flowers 
to a truss, in June or July, aa we have 
frequently had. When the flowering is over, 
stand the plants out of doors in a sunny place, 
and give very little water for two or three 
weeks, then cut down closely, put in the shoots 
for cuttings, and place the old plants in a close 
warm house or frame till well started, and when 
the young shoots are 1 in. or 1£ in. long, repot 
into 3-in. or as small pots as the roots will go ; 
keep close for a little time, then give plenty of 
air and shift on as required for next year. 
These old plants will bloom earlier than the 
young cuttings. Cuttings may be struck in heat 
in spring to produce plants for autumn bloom¬ 
ing, but we prefer the autumn-struck ones. 

Petunias, both single and double, are 
grand things for thegreenhouse in summer. Full 
instructions for raising plants either from Beeds 
or cuttings have already been given. Good 
kinds, especially doubles, are better propagated 
from cuttings taken in spring—they strike freely 
in a gentle heat. But a batch of seedlings from 
a good strain, such as Hender’s, will give 
dozens of fine plants, though some of course will 
turn out worthless. Sow and treat aa directed, 
and prick off and pot into 3-in. pots when ready. 
Shift into 5-in. or 6-in. pots when the others 
are full of roo's, stake and train as they grow, 
and remove to the greenhouse to flower, giving 
manure water occasionally. Cut them down 
when they get too tall, and strike a few of the 
young shoots in September or October to 
make sure of keeping a stock through 
the winter, as tne old plants are not 
always to be depended upon. 

Phlox Drummond! makes splendid 
pots for the conservatory or. greenhouse. The 
cultivation of nearly all kinds of half-hardy 
annuals as pot plants is very similar. Sow the 
seed in March in gentle heat, or in April in the 
greenhouse or cold frame. Sow either in boxes 
to prick out into the pots, or 3-in. pots, putting 
five or six seeds in each, and rather near the 
edges than in the centre. In either case give good 
drainage, and a soil of equal parts of loam, leaf 
mould, and sand, or less of the latter, or any 
light and rich soil. It should be pretty fine, 
and made moderately firm. Cover very slightly 
and place in a close frame, with or without 
gentle heat as above. As soon as well up 
give air, and when strong enough prick off 
three or four equal sized plants into 5-in. 
or 6-in, pots, putting them at equal dis¬ 
tances, and near the edge from the boxes; or 
if sown in the pots, merely thin out to three or 
four of the best at equal distances and near the 
sides as before. When well advanced these 
must be shifted whole into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, 
using a good soil of three parts loam, one each 
well-rotted manure and leaf-soil, and little or 
no sand. Pot firmly, with moderate drainage. 
Both for this and the other mode, when the 
plants are in blooming pots, they should be 
plunged in a frame, with the plants within 6 in. 
of the glass, and abundance of air on all favour- 
able occasions $ if there is a gentle bottom h*"' 
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at least in the earlier stages, all the better. 
Keep the glass clean, and do not shade except 
from scorching sun after a dnll day or two, then 
only slightly. Give plenty of water, bat do not 
let the soil get sodden, only water when needed. 
Manure water may be applied when the pots 
are fall of roots. Stake as required, using slight 
sticks, and tying neatly but not tight. When 
in flower remove to the conservatory tr sitting- 
room. 

Plumbago oapensis.— Treat the same in 
the greenhouse as in the window, employing it 
either as a pot, pillar, or wall plant. If required 
to cover any considerable extent of wall or other 
surface, do not prune so closely as directed for 
pots, merely shorten back the shoots. Manure 
water may be given to pot plants with advantage 
when in full growth ana coming into flower. 
The colour of the flowers of this elegant plant 
is quite distinct from that of any other flower. 
P. rosea has pink or rose-coloured blooms, cul¬ 
ture similar, but it is rather more delicate. 

Primula sinensis (Chinese Primrose).— 
This is certainly the freest blooming winter 
flower we possess, in fact, plants will of ten liter¬ 
ally bloom themselves to death if allowed to 
perfect all the trusses produced. In a town 
greenhouse, where you can hardly induce a 
blossom of any thingelse to open in December and 
January, these, with ordinary care, will be a 
perfect mass of bloom, so that a few good 
plants will keep the place gay through all the 
dull days. There are now so many colours 
that quite a varied show can be made. Of the 
single kinds, the pure white, rose colour, ma¬ 
genta, or carmine ; Vesuvius, which is almost a 
true scarlet, and Ruby King, a deep blood-red 
or crimson, are especially fine. The striped 
and spotted flowers are more curious than beau¬ 
tiful, at least in our opinion, but they afford a 
variety. The double ones, especially the double 
white, are very effective and good for cutting, 
as the flowers do not fall like the single ones, 
but the individual pips are not so large. But 
though such free bloomers, many people fail in 
growing Primulas successfully, eo we will, be¬ 
fore showing how to raise the plants, give a few 
hints on the conditions in which the plants suc¬ 
ceed beat. 

In the first place, they must have been pre¬ 
viously well grown, as no one can get good 
flowers from a bad strain, or from plants that 
were sown too late, or drawn up weak and 
spindly in a close frame, or that have been 
grown in too much shade or heat. To make 
good flowering plants by October or November, 
the seed should nave been sown in March, and by 
the time they are wanted in flower the plants 
should be strongly established in 5-in. pots, with 
these full of roots and a profusion of healthy 
foliage. They must be flowered, to do well, in 
a light, airy house, and kept pretty close to the 
glass; to flower freely they need a warmth of 
45° by night, or certainly never less than 40 ° on 
the ooldest nights, and only that very seldom, 
rising to 50 ° by day, or 55 ° or 60 ° with son 
heat. 

The atmosphere must be moist, but not too 
much so, or damping may occur; but a dry 
parching air is very detrimental, so that they 
should not be placed on narrow shelves directly 
over hot-water pipes or flues. The best position 
is standing on, or partly plunged in, moss or 
cocoa-fibre on a wide flat shelf or stage, away 
from all heating mediums. Air should be ad¬ 
mitted on all favourable occasions, but avoid 
draughts. 

Watering is a point to which great attention 
must be paid, as these plants are apt to damp off 
at the collar, if even slightly overwatered, ana yet 
sufficient must be given to supply all needs. It 
is a good plan to put a little silver sand round 
the collar of each plant, or surface the pots with 
small lumps of charcoal or freestone. VVater with 
soft tepid water in the morning about ten or 
eleven o’clock, especially if the sun shines, or 

S romises to do so, for water is not needed every 
ay, and never give any at all until the soil is 
nearly dry. Weak manure water may be given 
twice a week when in flower ; this helps them 
greatly. Of course, if in a cool house not so 
much water must be given as in a warm one. 
Primulas will never do well in a cold, damp, or 
shady house ; they must have air, light, and 
warmth. 

We always prefer to treat them as annuals, 
young plants in 5 -in. pots, with a single crown, 
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looking much better in our opinion than any 
others. Old plants keep through the summer 
in an open, airy frame, and, repotted into 6-in. 
or 7-in. pots, often flower more freely, but they 
are apt to get very straggling. Where only a 
few plants are required, we should advise coun¬ 
try-grown plants baing purchased from a nur¬ 
sery in the autumn. But a batch of seedlings 
may be successfully raised in any town with 
care, and though you cannot get the foliage quite 
so fine and healthy as market plants have, yet 
they will flower as finely and well as any. 

Sow the seed in March or April, or not later 
than May. The secret of growing Primulas well 
is to give them in all stages an open, porous, 
granular, and yet rich soil, through which the 
water will readily percolate, bo that a free 
supply may be given without any chance of the 
sou becoming sodden. So prepare a pan or 
box with plenty of drainage, and some Moss or 
spent Hops over that, and fill up to within 1 in. 
of the rim with the following eompost: leaf- 
mould, from which the very fine dust has been 
sifted, using only the rougher portions, but 
picking out all bits of stick or bark, lumps, As., 
two parts sandy peat, one part good fibrous 
loam, rather lumpy, one part of what is known 
as “ ballast,” or crocks broken so small as to 
pass through a £-in. sieve, or very coarse sand, 
and one part silver sand. Mix well, but do not 
make too fine. Press only slightly, as Primulas 
always prefer a somewhat loose soil; yet the 
lower part must be firmish and well watered. 
Scatter a little fine soil, such as sifted leaf- 
mould and sand in equal parts, on the surface, 
sprinkle lightly with warm water; then sow the 
seed evenly and thinly, give a very light dust¬ 
ing of the fine soil, and cover the pan or box 
with a sheet of glass ; this may be whitewashed 
on the outside. Place in a gentle hotbed of 
about 70 °, or in a warm house or stove. If you 
have no heat, do not sow till the end of May. 
Avoid watering until the plants are up, and 
when they appear give a little air. If the sur¬ 
face of the soil gets caked, prick it up between 
the plants with a pointed piece of stick, and 
dust with dry silver sand. Keep near the glass, 
and shade from bright sun. If thick in the 
box, thin out carefully, and prick out the thin¬ 
nings into other boxes 2 £ in. or 3 in. apart, or 
pot singly into small 3 -in. pots, using the same 
soil and good drainage. 

Always keep both the soil and air moist, but 
not wet. Have all potted off in Jane or July, 
and place them in a gentle hotbed, plunging the 
pots in Hops or fibre. Remember in potting 
only to press the soil very gently down, and 
not to make it hard ; also to use it in rather a 
rough state. Keep close for a while after pot¬ 
ting, and shade from bright sunshine. Admit 
air carefully until the plants are strong, and 
shut up close when cold or stormy. In July or 
early in August, when the pot plants are pretty 
full of roots and the plants strong, shift into 
5 -in. pots, using two parts rich, rather rough, 
fibrous loam, one part each of peat and leaf- 
mould, and some finely crushed crocks or bricks 
and silver sand ; afford good drainage, and pot 
rather deep, so that the plants may not shake 
about ; put a little sand round the neck to pre¬ 
vent damping. Return to the frame, and keep 
plunged and close to the glass. Keep close for 
a few days, then accustom to plenty of air and 
a little Bun morning and evening. If there is a 
gentle hotbed in the frame all the better, as 
though in the country they will do well without, 
yet the stimulus to growth is beneficial. Give 
air on warm nights in August as well as by 
day, and on fine mornings and evenings draw 
the lights off for an hour. Keep all flower buds 
picked off as they show till wanted in bloom. 

Primulas may be propagated by cuttings, es¬ 
pecially the double varieties, which are generally 
grown in this way. After flowering put some 
sand round the base of the shoots, and harden 
as much as possible. Put the cuttings singly 
into 2 £-in. pots, or two or three in a 3 -in. pot 
in very sandy soil, the pots to be half full of 
drainage. Tie each to a small stick to keep 
them steady. Plunge in a gentle heat in a frame 
and keep close, only giving a little air in the 
morning. When rooted give air, and pot off 
singly. The double kinds may be raised either 
from seed in the same manner as the single 
ones, or from cuttings as above. They are more 
delicate than the single ones, and require to be 
very carefully potted in a soil of equal parts of 
loam, leaf-mould, peat, and sand, and be kept 


in a rather closer and more genial atmosphere 
than is needed for the others. Keep in a 
warm house near the glass in winter, and thin 
out the trusses of baas, as they cannot perfect 
them all. 

Salpifflossia. -There isa very pretty annnal 
for pots. Sow in light, rich soil in pots or boxes 
in a gentle heat in April, and pnck off into 
5-in. or 6-in. pots, using light, rich soil, and 
putting three, four, or five plants in each pot. 
Keep plunged in a frame with gentle bottom 
heat, and plenty of air and sun as the plants 
advance. These need more heat than Phlox 
Drummondi. Give manure water when the 
pots fill with roots, and remove to the green¬ 
house when in flower, or when too tall for the 
frame. 

Schizanthus of sorts, especially papiliona- 
ceus, are pretty. Treat the same as the last, 
but this being more vigorous in growth does not 
need so much warmth. 

Solanum jasminoides and jasmini- 
florum. —These are both very similar, the 
only difference being that the former has pale 
purple, and the latter white flowers, which are 
produced in bunches. Both are soandent Bhrnbs 
or climbers (perennial), and are, especially the 
latter, great favourites in greenhouses. Treat 
much the same, as to soil, Ac., as the Plumbago, 
but these are better planted out in a border or 
large box. They need but little pruning ; only 
keep the strong shoots stopped, so as to covor 
the wall with verdure. Water plentifully when 
in growth, and keep dryish through the win¬ 
ter. Cuttings of young side-shoots taken off 
in June, ana inserted in sandy soil in bottom 
heat in a olose frame or under a bell-glass, strike 
readily. 

Spiraea japonioa.— Always plant out-of- 
doors as soon as flowering is over and the plants 
have been hardened a little. Take up ana pot 
in October, or any time when required. Give 
plenty of water and light when in growth. 
Seedlings make good plants, and are useful 
where a number are required. 

Thunberglas. —Fine annual climbers, with 
flowers of various shades of yellow and white, 
and some have black eyes. The flowers are 
produced in the greatest profusion. No insects 
or diseases attack these plants, at least in our 
experience, and they ate very vigorous in 
growth, and stand drought well. Sow in light 
soil in a good heat in April, harden a little, and 

S ot off singly into 3 -in. pots. Plant out in bor¬ 
ers, boxes, or large pots in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. Give plenty of water when in 
growth, and arrange sticks, wires, or strings for 
them to cling to. They only climb about 4 ft. 
These never look better than when allowed to 
climb naturally about a straight branch of a tree 
with plenty of twigs, or a few nice Pea sticks 
stuck in tne pot when grown in one. 

— B * C ‘ R * 

ANSWER TO QUERIES. 


5239 .— Weeds in Ponds.— Many possess¬ 
ing ornamental water have desired to get rid 
of the Anacharis, but have often failed. It 
formerly much infested the rivers and dikes on 
the fens, but scouring, deepening, and cleaning 
has destroyed it in many instances. Swans are 
useful in its eradication, the smaller waterfowl 
not possessing sufficient strength. —E. H. 

5326. —Making Charcoal.— There are 
several ways of making oharcoal but the follow¬ 
ing is as Bimple as any. Make a foundation of 
earth with a slightly convex surface, slightly 
raised above the natural surface, drive a 
long, stout stake down in the middle, and round 
this pile the wood cut into lengths of 3 ft. or 
bo. When the heap is finished cover the pile 
with 2 in. of drv earth, covered with sods 
Grass side in. The stake may then be drawn 
out, and the cavity filled with shavings and 
chips. The hole in the top must be closed as 
soon as the fire is fairly started. Ventilating 
spaces must be left at the base till the fire is 
well established. 

6360.— Oats and N emophlla. —I think “ G. jv* 
will find that the plant called Perilla nankinensia Mill 
have the desired effect.—E. B. 

5304 —How to Manage Cucumbers. — Rub off 
superfluous fruit, retaining the finest; keep up fr e 
growth, stop one leaf beyond the fruit, feed with 
manure water.—C. Frincxp. 

5312 — Ammonia for Plants. — Sulphate and 
muriate of ammonia in weak solutions may with ad> 
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vantage be given to the plants named, and also to 
vegetables. They may also be nsefnlly applied in a dry 
state as a top dressing in spring to vegetables, at tlie 
rate of 2 lb. or 3 lb. to the square rod.—E. H. 

531 0 . -Bad-flavoured Strawberries.--Overdoses 
of liquid manure when the fruit is ripening will injure 
their flavour, especially if the solar warmth is shut out 
of the bed by heavy mulchings.—E. H. 

5304. — Propagating Oleanders. — Nothing is 
easier than this awing the hot summer months. Cut 
off your shoo-s in convenient lengths ; eveiy bit will 
grow, but the larger places will push ahead or the little 
bits. Get a flower-pot of a size in proportion to the 
number and length of your cuttings, plug the hole, 11)1 
to within 1 in. of the top with clean sand and water and 
add a few bits of charcoal, put in your cuttings, see that 
you have two joints under water if possible: expose the 
pot to the sun as much as possible either under cover or 
in the garden, and you will soon find your cuttings well 
rooted ; then pot off.—H. C. L. 

6321.— Mealy Bug on Vines.—Has John Williams 
tried Fowler’s Mealy Bug Destroyer, for destroying 
the mealybugs on his Grape Vines? I apply it un¬ 
diluted with a camel’s-hai” brush, and use it even for the 
young Fern fronds without injuring them A few 
minutes after applying it 1 syringe the plants with fresh 
water, and flDd it most effectual. As I use a small brush 
the liquid does not spread — Currency Lass. 


6407.—Blistered Leaves on Peach Trees.— 
C N.-Thls is caused by the sudden alternation of heat and 
cold. The only remedy is protection by means of blinds 
or glass in spring. 


6403.—When to move Watercress Plante.— 

T. C.—ln August or ear y in September. 


6409. — Currant Tree Cuttings.— B. A. C.—When 
you prune your trees in February plant cuttings of the 
y oung shoots, about 6 in. or 8 in. long, in firm sandy 
soil in the open ground. You may put in cuttings any 
time after the trees have cast their leaves and before 
they have begun to grow in spring. 

6410. - Budding Boses.— B. A. C.—The sooner the 
buds are Inserted after being cut from the plant the 
better. If you wish to keep them a day or two place 
the branches containing them in water. 


5411.—Pern Fronds Shrivelling.— E. B.— Judging 
from the fronds sent we should think the hall of soil is 
dry in the middle. This you can easily find out by plac- 
iug the pot* iu a tub of water, letting the rim of the pots be 
just under water. If air bubbles arise let the plants 
remain for a quarter of an hour. If there are no bubbles 
take them out at once, and the cause must be looked 
for in another direction. 


6412 . — Grape Vine for Cool House.— Enquirer 
—Black Hamburgh. 

6413. — A rtist .—We have never seen such seed as that 
you mention. 

6414. —Striking Fuohsia Cuttings.—At this 
lime of year they will root readily under a bell- 
glass in a frame or window, or even in a shady place out- 
of-doors. In spring they need a brisk heat. 

6415. — Balsam Seeds.—Gather the seed pods from 
the plants as soon as they show signs of opening, or you 
will lose the seed. 

641G —Striking Tacsonlas.— I have managed to 
strike a cutting of Tacsonla under a bell-glass without 
tny artificial heat. Is not this unusual ? or will they 
strike under such circumstances ?— Artist. [They strike 
readily at this time qf the year under rush circum¬ 
stances.) 


eon be named at one time, and tide only when good 
epeoimens are sent. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

6423. —Culture of Honeysuckles.— Will some 
one kindly give me information on the culture of Honey¬ 
suckles ?-J. T. 

6424. —Saving Aster Seed.—I wUh this year to 
save some seed of the Goliath Aster, Mont Blanc, the 
plants of which are in a conservatory to which insects 
nave not free access. Will artificial fertilisation be ne¬ 
cessary ? and how must I proceed ?—R. T. N. 

5425.— Vegetable Marrows Rotting off— Can 
any one inform me why vegetable Msrrows rot off when 
about3 in. in length? The plants look very healthy, 
and are well watered.—C. E. K. 

6426. — Angelica.— I should be much obliged to 
W. J. Kemptoh for further information concerning An¬ 
gelica. I wish to plant it In tubs. what kind of soil 
is required? Is the plant hardy enough to remain out 
during the winter? When should the seed be sown? 
and where can it be obtained ?—M. E. L 

6427. —Pinching Back Window Plants — May 
such plants as Petunias, Fuchsias, &c., be pinched back 
now, so as to cause them to bloom in the winter? and If 
they are inclined to make too much leaf, will pinching 
throw them into flower ? Mine are in window boxes, not 
pots.—QUERIST. 

6428. —Black Lily.—What should be done with a 
bulb of this which nas gone to rest?—S. A. B. 

6429. —Ranunculuses.—Is it absolutely necessary 
that these should be taken np in winter ? or may they 
be left in the ground with surety ?—S. A. B. 

5430— Raising Water from a Well.—I am 
chiefly dependent for water on a well 70 yards to 80 yards 
deep ; therefore winding it is slow and laborious work. 
Can anyone tell me of a means (not too expensive) of 
raising it, through a tube, for instance ?— Querist. 

6431. —Soot Water for Plants.—I want to know 
what quantity of soot to put to a gallon of water and the 
way of making it.—Q uerist. 

6432. —Heating Small Greenhouse.—I have a 
strong cast iron box about 2 ft. long 15 in. wide, and 
about 0 in. deep. I think to trv to use it as a boiler to 
heat a small greenhouse which is about 10 ft. by 8ft., 
and I also have some two inch cast Iron piping which I 
thought would suit for connecting to it. Would any 
reader kindly give me some information as to whether it 
would answer my purpose, also as to its construction ? 
—8. R. A. 

5433. -PIants in Shady Greenhouse.—I have a 
cool greenhouse, which for 6 or 6 months gets no sun. 
In a border 15 ft by 2 ft. and 2 ft. deep I planted Per¬ 
petual Roses, which have made a little weakly growth 
but have not bloomed at alL I conclude the shade is to 
much and that I must resort to Ferns. Would some 
one give me the names of half a dozen good Ferns or 
other plants suitable. For training up the rafters. I 

S lanted Lapageria Roses 2 years ago, this just keeps alive 
uthas not grown 6 inches. C. Jackmanl and lanuginosa 
have done fairly well. Against the back wall I planted 
Camellias which have grown well, but as in many other 
cases have dropped their buds.- Delta. 

5434.—Vegetable Marrows not Fruiting.— 
Can any reader Inform me why Vegetable Marrows do 
not fruit? They bloom, but produce no Marrows. 
I had some plants last year but o >uld not get any Marrows. 
What could be the cause of that? I have got eight 
plants now in rich soil which flower well, but show no 
signs of Marrows.—G. E. D. 


6417. — Moving Rose Trees— Wm. S.— As soon as 
the leaves have fallen you may move them with safety. 
Keep all suckers cut off now. 

6418. — Grapes Failing.— Whitland.— Your Grapes 
are affected with a disease called “ shanking.” It is the 
result of overcropping, poverty of soil, very wet or very 
dry border*, unripened wood, and other causes 

6419. — Moving Strawberries.— Campbeltown.— 
You may move the year-old plants with advantage, but 
older plants will not be so satisfactory as young 
runners. 

6420. — Temperature ior Oool Greenhouse.— 
Currency Lae*.— During summer you have only to give 
plenty of air by day and even by night during hot 
weather. In winter keep the frost out if possible. 

6421. — Fuchsia Seed.—What is the proper way to 
treat Fuchsia seed, so as to extract it from the mass of 
palp enveloping it ?— Querist. [Put it in fine sand. an ( 
rub the pulp of with the fingers ; afterward* t oath the 
toed.) 

6422 . —Tomatoes for Profit.— Does the writer on 
** Tomatoes for Profit ” mean that to make them produce 
well every ride shoot must be nipped close to the stem ? 
or should a few eyes be left?—M. T. [The tmsse* qf 
bloom art produced from the axil* qf the leavesqfthe main 
ttem a* it progresses, and the side shoots are nipped dose 
i f Mr. Hawkins inform * us that his plant* are now 
loaded with ripe fruit, and that he hopes to produce some 
tons Tomatoes tikis year.) 


POULTRY. 

Featherless Fowls and Birds. — Ae several 
correspondents wonder how it is that their fowls and 
birds become featherless, I am disposed to think 
the food given them is too heating, and they have 
not enongh vegetables. For years past my chicks 
have been little ragged things not worth looking 
at, bnt this year I have soaked their corn and given 
plenty of vegetables, and they have feathered very 
quickly all over, so that I am satisfied they require 
very oooling food, and of course to be kept clean. 
I would 1 advise “ R. H.” to vary the parrot’s food 
more, and give it some boiled green Peas and other 
vegetables; also W. Jones to give less Hempseed, 
as it is very forcing food for any bird; in all cases 
keep the birds oool.—F. 

Non-flying Breeds.—IF. if. 8. —The following 
are the only breeds to be depended on as regards 
being kept in bounds by a fence 3 ft. 6 in. high, vis.: 
Brahmas, Cochins, Plymouth Hocks, and Langshan. 
In the matter of first crosses it is impossible to 
mention any with any degree of certainty, save that 
either may be crossed ana will produce birds pos¬ 
sessing the desired quality, or rather defect.— 
Andalusian. 


queries. 

Roles tor Correspondents.—AS somm unic a 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should, always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In eonsequenoe of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, U is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There- 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding w eek. 

NAMING PLANTS .-Four plants, fruits, or/lowers only 


Lemon-ooloured Fowls.—Co.—The onlybreed 
designated in poultry lore as lemon-coloured is the 
Cochin, but five toes are a denial to this supposition, 
as Cochins have only four. They certainly have 
feathered legs, and most likely the birds in question 
area cross between the Cochin and some othdr 
breed, probably with the Dorking, whioh possesses 
five toes. If so, it is a good cross. The age at 
which pallets commence laying depends very much 
on the time of year at which they were hatched. 
A pallet hatohed in February or March, and well 
cared for, will often lay in September, bnt one 
hatched in July will often not commence until the 
following spring. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on the advantages of early hatching. To keep a 


breed pare it is only necessary to keep them apart 
from other breeds for abont six or eight weeks 
before the time it is purposed to use the eggs for 
sitting. All former misalliances will then have no 
effect on the progeny. 

Minorcas.— Tom Styles. —You have evidently 
been deceived ae to his birds being genuine Minor¬ 
ca*. It is a fact beyond dispute that pure speoimens 
of this breed never get broody. His better sneoees 
with the cross-br&d hens he mentions is rather 
astounding, and quite contrary to the general role. 
Four years is not an unnsnal age for a)hen to reach. 
They often live for three times that number, bnt 
oertainly not to the profit of their owner. Every 
rule has its exceptions, bnt where poultry are kept 
with an eye to profit two years should be the maxi¬ 
mum lease of a hen’s life. The older the bird gets 
the longer its oessation from laying during the 
winter months will beoome- During this period it 
is eating its head off, and no prolificacy daring the 
remainder of the year will compensate for|the long 
period of idleness. In a brood of Minorca ohiokens, 
even of the purest strain, there are often a few with 
foal feathers, generally in the wing. They should 
be discarded for breeding purposes, bat in other 
respects are really good, and the objectionable 
feathers will often come out in the first moult, to 
appear no more. 

Game Bantams.—I have some bantams (black¬ 
breasted game), but some few weeks since one hen 
with ohickens was taken suddenly ill, having no use of 
its legs, neither would it take any food; also some 
of the ohicks, two of whioh died in a few days. 
Afterwards the hen and other chickens got all right. 
But now, at the age of twelve weeks, another of the 
ohickens is taken ill in precisely the same way. I 
should be glad if you could tell me the cause and a 
remedy, as they are well-bred birds.— A. 0. 
[The birds are affected with what is cilled leg 
weakness, and is brought on by a want of stamina, 
most likely caused by breeding “ in and in,” that is, 
from birds related to one another. It is a comtnoa 
failing with Bantams, as fanoiers are in the habit of 
so breeding in order to keep the size. Try a change 
of ran and also of diet, ana give quinine capsules, 
and above all some iron tonio in the water. 
Walton’s tonio paste is the best, or it may be made 
at home by dissolving sulphate of iron in snlphoric 
acid. Any chemist will supply the ingredients in 
the right proportion. Does “ A. C.” keep his game 
bantams m confinement P If so, it is with small 
prospeot of sucoess. Before attempting to breed 
attain, introduce some fresh blood of a totally 
different strain into the ran.] 

Poultry Feeding. —As “E. de K.” asks for 
some information about poultry keeping, I would 
say that I have derived nearly all my ideas from 
Mr. Wright and other writers on the subject, and 
that my success, if suooess it be, is entirely owing to 
personal attention to the fowls, always feeding and 
seeing to them myself, as exp=rience has taught me 
that where there is little love, there is little care. 
They are fed three times a day, at the following 
rates—7 a m.,pollards, middlings, and Potatoes, with 
a little chicken food at times, mashed together, 
o e tablespooafal to each fowl; at 12.30, Maize, 
Barley, Back Wheat, Hemp, Oats, mixed or other¬ 
wise, about a small handful to each; at 5, the tame, 
only a fall handful to each. This, with a few Cab¬ 
bage leaves and a little Grass daily, is all I give 
them, and if they are not prolific layers, yet they do 
not cost me more than stated in my letter of the 7 th. 
instant. For killing they cost me 7i per lb. I 
should say that I value the manure at 8 d. per head 
per annum, finding it exceedingly useful, and worth 
more to me — J. B. W. [The above system of 
feeding is certainly fairly good, with the exception 
that a little good meal such as Barley-meal or Oat¬ 
meal, should be introduced into the morning feed, 
as middlings are all very well in their way, but are 
deficient in several qualities necessary to a fowl’s 
well-being. Maize might with advantage be left 
out of the feed at noon. What ia meant by 
chicken food ?] 

Roosts for Fowls—J. J. L.—The beat kind of 
roost is made from a Fir pole, having a diameter of 
about 3 in. to 4 in., sawn m half, ana the round side 
placed uppermost. Crooked breasts are generally 
oaused by the roosts being too small, thereby com¬ 
pelling the birds to maintain a perpetual state of 
balancing all the night throngh, and at the same 
time calling into play the muscles, whioh at that 
time should be enjoying a reBt. See that the poles 
are fixed firmly, and do not bend or shake when the 
birds are upon them ; also that they are a sufficient 
distance from the will to prevent the fowls touohing 
the latter, thereby rendering them nnoomfortable 
and injuring the plumage. A very common fault is 
found in the roosts being plaoed too high; 18 in. for 
heavy birds, Buoh m Brahmas and Ooohins, and from 
2 ft to 3 ft. for lighter birds, according to weight, is 
qnite high enongh.— Andalusian. 

Fowls Rating Eggs—G. H. Mortimer —Birds 
that have once given way to this cannibalism are 
seldom cured. Many recipes are in vogue for 
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blowing eggs and filling with unsavoury conoootiona, 
such as cayenne or mustard, but they act generally 
only as a check and not a cure. In the case, how. 
ever, of a valuable hen, whose eggs it is desirable to 
have for hatching purposes, a nest box may be made, 
having a false bottom, sloping on all sides towards 
a hole in the centre. The egg when laid rolls 
towards the hole, through which it drops into the 
interior of the box, which latter must be well 
padded, to prevent injury to the egg ou falling, and 
provision must be made for getting at the egg. This 
is best left to the ingenuity of the carpeuter.— 
Andalusian. 

Aylesbury Ducks.— W. N.—A pair of Ayles¬ 
bury docks, one year old, of pure blood, and pos¬ 
sessing good points, but not good enongh for snow 
purposes, are worth from 15s. to 25s. If they have 
fancy points, and a fancy price be desired, it is 
impossible to place a value on such without first 
seeing them. The difference between one year and 
ten months is so small that the above applies to 
birds of both ages.— Andalusian. 

Food for Ducks.— Quince .—There is nothing 
better for ducks between the time of leaving the 
mother until put up to fatten than Barley meal and 
unlimited green food. Avoid Maise.— Andalu¬ 
sian. 

Qame Fowls —M. S .—A good strain of this 
breed can be obtained of Messrs. J. and A. Barrett, 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham, or of Mr. M. Haygarth, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Carnforth.— Andalusian. 


BIRDS. 

C anar y with Inflammation. -- Give a drop of olive 
oil and a drop or two of boiled milk at once. If the 
bird is not relieved iu twenty minutes or so, give a 
drop of castor oil, or begin with castor oil if the bird 
has been suffering some time ; always a drop or two 
of warm boiled milk, as often as the bird will take 
it. The bill must be gently opened with a small 
hair-pin and the oil put iu, but for the milk it is 
usually sufficient to moisten the bill with the finger 
dipped in the milk. Lay the bird in a soft warm 
little basket covered up so that it may sleep, and 
keep it away from other birds. Prepare a very 
small quantity of bread and milk thus : a piece of 
sweet stale roll or good white bread soaked in boil¬ 
ing water for a few minutes ; squeeze and add a 
little milk, boil till of the thickness of a poulrioe, 
and give it nothing else to cat for several days, It 
may have water to drink. If the bird is not too far 
gone the above remedies will cure him, but it must 
be borne in mind that even minutes are of con¬ 
sequence iu so delicate a little creature as a canary. 
If one dose of castor oil does not cure it, I should 
consider the case quite hopeless.—E. deK. 

Treatment of Cage Birds.—In answer to 
** A. M. T.” (the waxbills), the question is, are they 
recently imported birds, or have they been accli¬ 
matised ? If they have only just crossed the seas 
they must be very gradually accustomed to this 
climate. I do not approve of covering the cage, 
either iu the day or night. Let them bathe by all 
means whenever they wish to do so, only be care¬ 
ful not to leave them in a draught. I have said so 
many times that birds do not require to be pam¬ 
pered and treated like hothouse plants that it seems 
unnecessary to repeat it hero. Cold will not hurt 
them, bnt the want of water will. Tbe food should 
oonsist of millet seed, a moderate supply of green 
food, and anything they may take a fanoy to. 
Cattle fish and a fresh daily supply of crisp sand is 
conducive to their health.—A. or A. 

Treatment of Parrots.—When I see or hear 
the question as to whether a parrot or any other 
bird should have water, I wonder that the mortality 
among our feathered pets is not greater than it is. 
How anyone can have the courage, I was going to 
aay, of making such an assertion as the with holding 
of water from a cage bird, I am at a loss to say. 
“ R. H.’s ” bird, no doubt, picks its feathers in 
order to imbibe the moisture arising from the 
stumps of the feathers. If from other causes, it 
must be attributed to ill-health and morbid tem¬ 
perament. Treat as I have before recommended 
that is a mild aperient and give a tonic, and plenty 
of water.—A. d’A. 

Parrot not Opening Its Byes.—The bad 
moult would no doubt cause the bad symptons in 
the parrot, and in its turn the bad moult is caused 
by ill health and want of strength. They are com¬ 
mon symptoms with all birds. Even with frail 
humanity indisposition will cause us to feel drowsy. 
Lose no time in administering a tonic, and keep the 
bird in the sunshine as much as possible.—A. d’A. 

Budgerigar with Bad Foot. — The constant 
sitting which I understand has been the case with 
“Helena’s” bird may very likely be the cause of 
the sores of the budgerigar, although there are 
other causes. Apply fresh butter, and give a dose 
of 'olive oil, and always keep by you a bottle of 
finchine, which will strengthen tho bird’s consti¬ 


tution, whioh is no doabt debilitated. The food 
given is quite correct. The bird would naturally be 
miserable, and unable to perch through its disease. 
I do not think it necessary to remove the male bird, 
although there will be no harm in d >ing so ; more¬ 
over it will give the hen more rest and quiet.— 
A. d’A. 

Canary in Ill-health—Inflammation of the 
bowels is generally brought on through sour or 
unsuitable food, as well as pampering the bird. You 
can do nothing better than give a few drops of 
Finchine, also an aperient, such as a drop or two of 
Olive oil, and keep the bird quiet and free from 
draught?.—A. d’A. 

Canary with Broken Leg.—I have had at 
various times several such accidents among ray 
cmarie?. I have cured them all, but of course the 
treatment must begin at ono*. I carefully put a 
little cotton wool round tbe leg, working it into its 
proper position, and then with coarse, soft darning 
cotton bind on firmly two or three tiny splints, a 
lucifer match split into three will do; over these I 
twist a soft narrow bandage and sew it on, so that 
no rough edge is left for tne bird to pull at, remove 
the perches, pat a thick layer of fine srad at the 
bottom of the cage, put food and wator ou the floor 
of tho cage, put two drops of tincture of arnica in 
the drinking water daily tor a week. In a fortnight 
I remove the splints and cotton,leaving the bandage 
one week longer, and mv onre is complete. If 
ootton wool is not put on first, the splints rub the 
skin and make the leg sore.—M. A. P. 

-1 should advise “An Amateur,” to bind a small 

strip of linen, previously soaked in white of egg, 
round ihe leg of the canary. If the breakage is 
not actually on the joint this will effectually care it 
-L. M. L. 

Food for Jackdaw.— R. M. L ,— Raw meat 
(beef and mutton being preferred), ground Oats 
mixed with water into a stiff pa^te, and any table 
scraps. Jackdaw3 are very fond of picking a bone, 
and, in fact, nothing seems t> come amiss to them, 
being possessed of a voracious appetite and a good 
digestion. Whenever obtainable, give raise, birds, 
&c.—C anary. 


Preventing Beets from Stinging, -mere i a 
nothing which rubbed on the Bkin will prevent bees 
stinging, neither is anything required. The 
competitors at Nottingham and at other bee shows 
use nothing. Bees, when being driven, are in the 
same harmless state as when they are swarming, 
being gorged with honey. The sole secret of 
handling bees is to force them to gorge themselves; 
a puff of smoke and a few taps on the hive are all 
that is necessary. The hive may then be turned up 
without fear. They tickle a good deal as they walk 
over you, but that is all.—T. Lyon. 

Beee in Hollow Trees —A swarm in the hol¬ 
low of a tree ; how can it be got oat without killing 
the bees ? A straw hive has been fixed before the 
hole in the tree, and the beee had to pass through 
tho hive to get into the tree, but non* stayed in it. 
The hive was dressed inside.—8. E. F. H. 

Making a Bee House—Will some one kindly 
tell me how to make a bee house ?—Flora. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Baked Maccaronl — Do not soak or wash it 
before cooking. Break it into convenient lengths 
aud put it into plenty of boiling water with two 
teaspoonfuls of salt for every quart. Cook until 
tender, which will be in about twenty-five minutes. 
When it yields readily on pressing with the fingers, 
it is done. Turn it into a colander. Mix two tea- 
ppoonfuls of flour with a tablespoonful of butter in 
u saucepan over the fire; when well cooked stir in 
gradually a cupful of sweet milk, and continue to 
stir until the sauce is smooth. Season with salt 
and white pepper. Grate a quarter of a pound of 
good old cheese, drain the Mnccaroni (of which 
there should bo half a pound) from the water, and 
place it and the cheese in alternate layers in a bat¬ 
tered padding dish. Make the top layer cheese, 
add the prepared sauce, and cover the surface with 
a thin layer of dried bread-crumbs, pounded and 
sifted. Place the dish iu the upper puit of a hot 
oven until heated through aud brown ou top, which 
it should be in ten or fifteen minutes. 


- “R. M, L.’* had bettor feed his bird 

oi a paste consisting of ground Oats and vater, 
raw meat is also very good for it.—R. T. N. 


BEES. 

Whatever failures may havo taken place with 
regard to flowers, fruit, or vegetables this year, it 
has certainly been most favourable to bees. We 
took a large super entirely filled about a fortnight 
ago from a hive that by no means appeared to be 
very strong, as it did not send out any swarm. In 
two other cases swarming occurred, and in conse¬ 
quence the supers are not filled, a result which 
always occurs, as the bees at swarming time always 
take their supply from the supers. I wish to 
recommend those who secure filled supers not to 
appropriate the whole. When the super is taken 
away it should be carried into some cool place, and 
may remain there till the honey becomes thick 
Two-thirds may then be extracted and each comb 
folded in paper, the remaining third returned to 
the bees by replacing the super in about a mouth’s 
time. I urge this proposal because of late years the 
bees iu most localities have not had their usual 
quantity of pure honey, and though plentifully 
supplied with artificial food, that is insufficient on 
tho hive above-mentioned. After t&kiugthe super we 
plaoed an empty one ; in this the bees are again 
forming combs, and should a spell of rainy weather 
occur they will be able to collect a further supply. 
The heat is, however, arresting florescense. Very ( 
few flowers from whioh the bees obtain honey 
remain to bloom; they are the Dutch Clover, the 
Blackberry, and the Heather, but should the present 
weather continue very little honey will bo obtain¬ 
able. “A.D.M.” asks how it is the bees are 
building nothing but drone cells in his supers. He 
probably mistakes the larger size of the oells always 
usod by the bees in supers; they are drone cells, 
and the queen may possibly place eggs in them, 
bnt they will be used for honey fQr all that. If she 
should do so the brood must be left till hatched 
“ A. Thorpe ” asks whether anything is used to 
prevent tho bees stinging, as he saw the 
operators at a show covered with bees. Their secret 
is Bimply the possession of the qaeen, by which 
transfers are made from one hive to another. The 
bees at such times, as in actual swarming, are 
disinclined to sting, though if accidentally pinched 
they would do so.. These operations require con- 
siderable nerve, united to a quiet way of proceeding. 
If a person has that gift he may take swarms with 
bare arms and open shirt oollar, but if anyone of a 
fasey nature meddles with bees they are pretty sure 
to be stung. W. T. 

Dorset. 


To Cook Carageen Irish Moss.—Take a 
handful of Carageen, wash it thoroughly in cold 
water, boil in a pint of water till it is so dissolved 
that it will strain through a hair sieve; whan cold 
it will be in a complete jelly. For coughs, take a 
tablespoonful, and simmer this stock with Lemon 
juice and sugar candy. Eat cold like jelly. This 
is very grateful. For nourishing diet take a table- 
spoonful of the cold jelly stock, add a cup of milk, 
an egg, sweeten and flavour with Vanilla, to modify 
the strong sea taste, boil gently and put in a blanc¬ 
mange mould.—F. 

- After haviag read the almost elaborate 

recipe of “A. R.” for cooking the Carageen Moss, 
I feel I must send “ Baffled ” my much simpler and 
perfectly successful method- No week during tbe 
year passes without it being used in my household: 
Take a small handful of the Moss, wash well in four 
cold waters, then put into a quart of cold milk, 
sweetened and flavoured to taste ; boil seven min- 
utes; pour through a canvas sieve or straiuing-b&g 
into a not basin; when all run through pour into a 
cold wetted mould—the lump of Moss regaining in 
the bag is of no use; when quite cold, turn out; it 
will be a delicious blanc-mange. It is best made the 
day before, or eariy morning, for the evening.— 
E. W. 

Gooseberry Wine.—Years ago I knew an in¬ 
telligent gardener, who used to make annually a 
cask of most excellent wine from ripe Gooseberries. 
It was non-effervescing, vei y pleasant and health- 
promoting, as I can testify, having personally 
derived much benefit from it when suffering from 
flatalence and obstinate dyspepsia. Perhaps some 
reader of Gardening may be able to give precise 
instructions as to tbe making of this most delicious 
beverage. No great amount of fruit was used to 
the gallon of water, and I believe it is essential to 
success for the fermentation to be slow at a low 
temperature in a cool place; also that the wine 
should be well matured before using. It is the 
fashion to decry these home-made preparations, 
but probably they are more wholesome than many 
of the vaunted importations from abroad; and at 
least we know the component parts of what we are 
taking when it is the result of stood household 
superintendence and expertuess.— Berg. 

Elder Flower Wine or Frontignac.—Six 
gallons of water, six whites of eggs well beaten, and 
16 lbs. of loaf-sugar. Boil and skim it wdl for 
twelve minutes, then pour it on 8 lbs^ of chopped 
raisins and a quarter of a peck of Elder flowers 
well picked from the stalks; let all infase together, 
and when cold stir well in a quarter of a pint of 

J east; next day add the juice and thin rind of four 
lemons; lot it ferment tor three days, then strain 
and cask it, but do not bung it qnito down till the 
working has ceased—N. B. 
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HERON’S BILLS. 


flowers, red, about in. in diameter, and borne 
in umbels of nine "or ten blossoms. E. alpi- 
num, which resembles E. Manescavi, but is 
much dwarfer, growing 6 in. to 8 in. high, and 
flowering continuously from spring to autumn ; 
flowers of a handsome violet-red or carmine, 
about 1 in. across, in umbels of six to ten blos¬ 
soms each. E. romanum, allied to the British 
E. cicutarium, but with larger flowers, grows 
6 in. to 9 in. high ; flowers, purplish, appearing 
in spring and early summer. E. tricnomane- 
folium, a very pretty dwarf kind, 4 in. to 6 in. 
high with leaves so deeply cut as to resemble a 
Fern; flowers, flesh-coloured, marked with 
darker veins. All the preceding, with the ex¬ 
ception of E. Manescavi and E. hymenodes, are 
admirably suited for rockwork or borders, in 
light, sandy, or calcareous loam. E. Manes¬ 
cavi should, perhaps, be confined to the border, 
as it is somewhat too tall and space-filling a sub¬ 
ject for growing on the rock-work, unless this 
be extensive. 


I pushed up through the dense carpet. White 
and Provence Roses formed good-sized bushes in 
I this garden, and the old-fashioned Monthly 
Rose was nearly always in flower. There wc re, 
too, good-sized bunches of Southernwood, Rose¬ 
mary, and Lavender ; these formed, so to speak, 
some of the more permanent features of the 
place, but there were, in addition, many 
interesting plants and bulbs, some modestly 
peeping out from under spreading branches cf 
Roses or Lavender, others standing boldly forth, 
challenging notice and admiration. 

Beyond all these, moreover, there were 
distinct phases which the occupier called, for 
want of a better name, his flower shows, three 
of these being his Wallflower, Larkspur, and 
Michaelmas Darisy displays. The Wallflowers 
in spring certainly were lovely, and the atme- 
sphere around seemed loaded with their fragrance. 
There was no attempt at formal planting in this 
garden ; indeed, many of the plants were self- 
sown, and bloomed where the seed fell, now 
growing singly out 
of masses of Se- 
dum, and further 
-- on gathered to¬ 
gether into a bold 
mass or group. The 
same occurred in 
the case of the 
Larkspur, which 
■ was the common 

single variety, and 
both these and 
- x the Michaelmas 

. Daisies, which 

flowered in au-. 
7 tumn, were suffi¬ 

ciently numerous 
to give a charac¬ 
ter to the garden 
during tho time 
when they were 
in flower. 

When borders 


(ERODIUMS.) 

The Erodiums are very pretty rock or border 
plants, and, lasting long in flower, they are well 
worth culture where space can be given them. 
Erodium macradcnum is a valuable and pretty 
Pyrenean plant, the flowers of which are pro¬ 
duced on stalks, 6 in. to 10 in. high, each bear¬ 
ing from four to eight flowers, the ground colour 
of which is a sort of French-v hite, delicately 
tinged with purple, and veined with purplish- 
rose ; the lower petals are larger than the others; 
the two upper ones have each a dark-coloured 
spot, which at once distinguishes this species 
from the other Erodiums. The best position 
for this plant is in a crevice, tightly packed be¬ 
tween two rocks, exposed to the hottest sun, 
where the roots can penetrate into dry sandy 
or stony soil to the depth of at least 1 yard. 
When grown in this way, this Erodium is an 
extremely fpretty object; tho leaves, by the ' 
drynessof the situa¬ 
tion, are kept in a 
dwarf state, nest¬ 
ling to the rock,--- 

and the flowers 
are produced in 

S reat abundance 

uring the sum- & 


Rock Heron's Bill (Erodium petrocum). 


Larkspurs burst 

___ forth. The latter 

require little or no 
trouble or care, 
either to sow or 
plant, and there is an airiness and grace about 
their erect and slender flower-stems that is 
pleasing in a garden of this kind ; even the seem¬ 
ing carelessness or want of method in their ar¬ 
rangement sets them off to better advantage than 
if they were planted by means of line and rule. 

I do not mean to assert that all gardens should 
be like this, but what I plead for is that all who 
have gardens, if they really wish to derive the 

S eatest amount of pleasure from them, should, 
Btead of copying from others, think and act 
for themselves. There is, I have reason to know, 
a large amount of latent enthusiasm connected 
with gardens and gardening; it is only neces¬ 
sary to touch the right chord to draw it forth, 
ana then gardening will become a necessity to 
the many as it is now to the few. It is not a 
question of means, but one of “loving care.” 
Gardening can be learned and practised during 
times of leisure, and, comparatively speaking, 
almost without cost. 

, It has been said that many old-fashioned 
plants, about which many are inquiring now, 

| cannot be obtained, that they were thrust on 


planted in deep 

sandy or gravelly_ 

soil, in warm posi¬ 
tions, amongst the 
dwarfer kinds of 

Alpine plants. The accompanying illustration | 
is an excellent portrait of this plant. E. Manes¬ 
cavi is a strong and vigorous herbaceous plant, 
and by far the handsomest and showiest species 
of Erodium. It grows from 1 ft. to ft. high, 
and throws Out Btrong flower-stalks, which rise 
above the foliage, each bearing from seven to 
fifteen showy purplish flowers from 1 in. to 
1£ in. across. The plant is not at all fastidious 
as to soil or situation. We have seen it grow¬ 
ing in very stiff soil, almost clay, though in 
such positions it is liable to damp off in the 
winter months. The best position for its suc¬ 
cessful cultivation is in dry hard soil, fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. If the soil be too rich, the 
plant produces its leaves in such abundance 
that the flowers are hidden by them. It is a 
very fine plant for pot culture. Propagated by 
seed, or by carefully cutting up the crowns in 
early spring. 

To the foregoing kinds may be added : E. 
carnifolium, a plant from G in. to 10 in. high, 
with gracefully-cut leaves, the underside of 
which is covered with soft, white, downy hairs ; 


AN OLD-FASHIONED COTTAGE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Allow me to describe^ delightful old place to 
which I had free access some years ago, whero 
the effect produced was always pleasing, 
although the expense of keeping was next to 
nothing, as the occupier did most of the work 
himself. As a matter of course, although the 
garden was full of flowers at most seasons of the 
year, and weeds and litter were always promptly 
removed, there was no attempt at what may be 
called fine gardening. 

There had originally been Box edgings to the 
paths, but these bad been removed and in their 

g lace were wide, low masses, of Stonecrops, 
axifrages, Cerastiums, Aubrietias, Arabis, and 
similar plants of low, spreading growth, all 
along the front of the borders. These were not 
often cut in or otherwise interfered with, and, 
as a consequence, after meeting they spread out 
here and there over the edges of the paths in a 
wavy sort of outline’ that had a somewhat 
picturesque effect, especially in spring, when the 
bulbs that had been planted amongst them 
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one side to make room for the favourites of the 
hour, and have through neglect perished, but in 
a commercial country like ours, when a demand 
arises for anything it is sure to turn up, and it 
must not be forgotten that with many kinds 
of hardy plants we are far better supplied now 
than we were twenty years ago. The Phloxes, 
Pentstemons, Pyrethrums, Paeonies, Del¬ 
phiniums, and many other good subjects have 
undergone a great improvement at the hands 
of the hybridist, and much yet remains to be 
done. Take the Michaelmas Daisies or perennial 
Asters, for instance ; how rare they have com¬ 
paratively become, and yet I remember that 
they were common enough in every country 
garden thirty years ago. These and similar 
plants must again come to the front, and 
those who cater for the public wants would 
do well to be working up a stock. R. A. H. 

Autumn sown Annuals.— Is it not 
strange that so few make a practice of sowing 
hardy annuals in autumn ? When one considers 
how very hardy many of the finest kinds are, 
how bravely they pass unscathed through the 
most inclement winters, and what a grand dis¬ 
play they make long before the summer occu¬ 
pants of our gardens can present their true cha¬ 
racter, one may express surprise that this easy 
method is not general. Many object to the 
employment of annuals generally in the summer 
garden, urging that they create a blank in the 
arrangements just when bare flowerless places 
are most to be dreaded. However this may be, 
it is certain that such an objection cannot hold 
good in the case of such kinds as may be sown 
ia the autumn and brought safely through the 
winter in the open air. These, steadily gaining 
in vigour, will have attained considerable di¬ 
mensions by the time it iB considered advisable 
or safe to commence sowing in the open ground. 
They come, in fact, into full bloom just as the 
spring-sown plants begin to make earnest signs 
of growth, fulfil their mission, and may be re¬ 
laced with summer • blooming subjects before 
une is far gone. Those who may never have 
grown hardy annuals in this manner can scarcely 
form a true idea of their value, for even with 
the best of treatment spring-sown plants never 
rival in vigour and profusion of bloom those that 
have been occupied during a period of some six 
months in getting a firm grasp of the soil. There 
are few things in the way of a floral display 
prettier than large highly-developed specimens 
of Clarkia pulchella, Collinsia bicolor, and such 
as have a like manner of growth; or broad 
batches of Saponaria, Nemophila, or compact, 
healthy tufts of the bright cheerful-looking Lep- 
tosiphons At all times during the summer the 
display of bloom that such plants afford is grate¬ 
ful, but more especially is it welcome when 
our gardens are not yet so full of colour as one 
might desire. About the middle of August 
choose a piece of ground in as sunny and wind¬ 
blown a situation a3 can be found. Turn it up 
roughly, and let it lie thus for a fortnight, and 
then it will have become thoroughly sweetened, 
and in the best of order for the reception of the 
seed. Sow in lines some 6 in. apart, and as soon 
as the young plants are well up thin them out 
to 3 in. or 4 in. apart, and give them a top¬ 
dressing of soot, which will keep slugs at bay, 
and will impart as much vigour of growth as is 
desirable at this stage. In the enjoyment of a 
maximum of air and sunshine these little plants 
will acquire a sturdy development, and when 
later on removed to their permanent quarters, 
they will have gained so much in strength that 
they may be relied upon to pass the winter safely. 
The earlier in September they are planted the 
better, as then they get firm hold of the soil by 
winter, and are not so likely to get thrown out 
by hard frosts.— Field. 

Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum multi- 
florum).—This is one of the most graceful of 
hardy plants and one of the easiest to grow. 
It is best planted on a bank, that its flowers, 
which hang under the leaves, can be seen. For 
furnishing green material, for the purpose of 
cutting during winter to associate with flowers, 
there is nothing to equal the Solomon’s Seal, as 
not only is it very lovely in the delicacy of its 
tints, but the stems arc arched in the most 
graceful manner possible, and an additional 
attraction is the numerous silvery-coloured 
bells with which they are so profusely hung. 
This is one of the easiest plants to force, as it 
responds readily to heat; and the wonder is 


that it has not long since become a more popular 
market plant, as it is specially adapted for the 
ornamentation of windows. They are grown for 
pot work by making beds in open half-shady 
spots on borders near a west wall ; where by 
digging plenty of manure into the ground, and 
cutting or dividing the large fleshy roots before 
planting, they increase at a great rate, and are 
ready for taking up again by the autumn. This 
should be done as soon as the tops are fairly 
dead. They should be potted in rich, light soil, 
and put in cold frames, to be drafted into the 
greenhouse as wanted. The Solomon’s Seal is 
a capital plant for planting in the foreground of 



Solomon's Seal (Polygonatum m iltiflorum). 


shrubs, or as patches near the margins of plea¬ 
sure walks or rides, where it soon spreads and 
takes care of itself, and affords plenty of mate¬ 
rial for cutting during spring and summer. 

Propagating Wallflowers. — Every 
August I put in cuttings of some selected dark 
and yellow Wallflowers. If put into some good 
light sandy soil, as one would those of Pansies 
and such like, they strike quickly and make 
good plants for blooming in spring. Amongst 
Wallflowers it will always be found that some 
are finer than others—of a dwarf bushy growth, 
and with large well-formed flowers of good 
quality. The best strain of seed may not ensure 
kinds so good as these, therefore the expediency 
of using cuttings. The pretty dwarf Bel voir 
Castle Yellow is best kept propagated in this 
way in order to preserve the correct type.—D. 

Double Dropwort (Spiriea Filipendula 
fl.-pl.). —This is an elegant plant, bearing 



Double Dropwort (Spinca Filipendula fl.-pl.). 


plumes of cream-coloured blossoms during the 
summer months. It grows freely in an ordinary 
rden soil, and if sandy and deep all the 
tter. Its foliage is equal to that of many 
Ferns, and may be used with good effect among 
cut flowers. It is easily increased by division 
of the roots in antumn, and small pieces soon 
grow into good tufts. In front of small groups 
of shrubs, it is a very effective plant, and is 
perfectly hardy. 

Hardy Bulbs. —A few remarks on those 
hardy bulbs which I have found most satis¬ 
factory as permanent occupants of beds and 
borders may not be unacceptable to those who 
have positions which they wish to fill with 
bulbs next autumn. Give them a situation well 
prepared at first; plant them with due con¬ 
sideration as to their future development, and 
they will every succeeding season come up 
with increased strength and vigour. Amongst 


positions in which I have seen Lilies, Gladioli, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, and similar bulbs grow 
most luxuriantly are beds of such shrubs as 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, &c., or per¬ 
manent Rose beds or banks on which the spade 
is never used, or herbaceous borders backed 
up and sheltered by shrubs. There need be 
no fear that the soil will not suit them, for if 
the ordinary occupants of such beds flourish, 
and the ground has been previously deeply cul¬ 
tivated and enriched, even small bulbs will Boon 
be found to increase in size both as regards 
blossoms and bulbs. Beds containing Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and similarevergreen-flowering shrubs 
planted in an ordinary mixture of peat and 
loam will not only suit Lilies and Gladioli 
admirably, but the blossoms of such bulbs in¬ 
termixed with the shrubs will set them off to 
advantage when they are not in flower. I 
have planted scarlet Gladioli in such positions, 
and between rows of standard Ro*e3, for 
yielding spikes for cutting, and they have an¬ 
nually increased in strength and effectiveness, 
while amongst dwarf Roses and on the edges of 
herbaceous borders the whole race of dwarf 
early spring-flowering bulbs succeed admirably, 
the shelter afforded by the Roses being de¬ 
cidedly advantageous in breaking the force of 
the wind. Lilies do well in borders, and when 
cut flowers are in request during summer, they 
well repay any attention that may be bestowed 
upon them, and even a small collection will 
\ ield a long and varied supply of exquisite 
flowers. Those bulbs, however, which are 
easiest of culture, the hardiest, and which yet 
yield the most delicate blossoms in even the 
poorest soil, are the Narcissi and Jonquils. 
Both are such strong-rooting plants, that even 
when robbed at the roots and overgrown by 
stronger and statelier vegetation, they will con¬ 
tinue for an indefinite number of years to throw 
up foliage and flowers that can scarcely be sur¬ 
passed by any plant in existence, and only 
equalled by the choicest exotics.—H. G. 

The Old Crimson Clove.— Of all Car¬ 
nations this is one of the most useful. We grow 
hundreds of it and have never too many. I ts 
flowers are more pleasant in smell than any 
other. It was blooming with us in June, and 
buds are opening daily now. We grow many 
more Carnations, but none that bloom for such 
a length of time or so freely as this. No garden, 
let it belong to a cottage or castle, should be 
without it. It is easily propagated by the or¬ 
dinary method of layering, and old plants will 
keep on growing and blooming year after year 
without any fresh propagation. It is suitable 
for any position in the garden. Beds of it may 
be formed in the flower garden. Groups or 
single plants of it may be placed here and there 
in mixed flower beds and borders, and it is not 
out of place in shrub beds in the pleasure 
grounds. A moderately rich soil suits it well 
in all situations.—C. 


The Flame Flower.— This is one of the 
best and brightest of flowers at a season when 
brilliant colours are by no means plentiful. It 
should, however, be known that under the name 
of Tritoma Uvaria there are in cultivation several 
varieties more or less distinct, not only in appear¬ 
ance, but as regards continuous flowering pro¬ 
perties. The ordinary Tritoma Uvaria pushes 
up a quantity of flower-spikes in August, and 
is then done for the year ; but during the 1 ist 
few years a variety with darker flowers, that 
continue to be produced in quantity all through 
the autumn, or until severe frosts set in, has be¬ 
come very largely cultivated ; it is, I believe, 
called Tritoma Burchelli, and is, indeed, 
a gem among stately hardy flowers. In 
bleak situations where there is any likelihood 
of its roots being injured by frost, a covering of 
coal ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre placed round the 
crown will keep all quite safe.—J. G. L. 

Begonias for Flower Beds —No one 
who has not seen these beautiful plants, either 
bedded out in masses in circular beds slight'y 
raised in the centre, or as single specimens each 
in the centre of a small round bed edged with a 
good Lobelia, or in a narrow border in front of a 

E -eenhouse, each plant framed in a ring of Jacob’s 
adder (Polemonium variegatum), can form any 
adequate idea of what a brilliant and con¬ 
tinuous display of colour they provide during 
the whole of the three summer months, from 
the middle of June to the middle of September. 
Then they may be lifted with good balls of 
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uid without the slightest check put into 
pots for the decoration of the conservatory in 
autumn, where most of them will continue to 
bloom for another six weeks or two months, 
many of them not going to rest for the winter 
till the middle of November. Another great 
and conspicuous merit possessed by these plants 
is that even when in full bloom they are most 
insensible of the heaviest rain, as torrents, which 
would knock every blossom off a bed of zonal 
Pelargoniums, do not cause a single bloom to 
drop before its time, merely making the pliant 
foot-stalks bend their heads to the storms, rais¬ 
ing their lovely blossoms in all their brilliancy 
and beauty on the reappearance of the sun when 
the storm has passed. They are also of exceed- 
ingly quick growth, and should the bed become 
too crowded from having had too many plants 
put into it when they were in a small state, 
those that are in exoess and interfering with the 
othe.smay be moved into another bed, even 
when in full bloom and in the height of summer 
without undergoing the slightest check or in¬ 
terruption from the move, a good watering im¬ 
mediately after lifting has taken place being all 
that it required to establish the plant in its new 
position.—G. 

Violets Everywhere. — These, like 
Roses, are always welcome; they are never 
out of place, never out of season. They are 
useful for spring flower - gardening, for ordi- 
nary borders, for naturalising near woodland 
walks, for bouquet-making, for filling vases, 
for growing in pots for the conservatory and 
window boxes. In faot, Violets should be 
everywhere. They wera to grow indeed any¬ 
where—in the sun, in the shade, I had almost 
said in wet ground, and in dry. Flowering, as 
they do, over a very long period, at nearly all 
seasons one may find Violets, double and single, 
and of various colours. But to all who like 
the scent of Violets I would say grow a few in 
pots, that is if they are wanted regularly. By 
putting the pots in vases they may be placed 
in almost any room. I do not think I have ever 
had so much enjoyment from a single pot plant 
of any kind as from a potful of Neapolitan Vio¬ 
lets that was in my window last winter. Some 
plants of this were taken up in the beginning of 
September, potted into 6-in. pots, and set in 
the shade till establirhed, and then exposed. 
When sharp frost made its appearance they 
were then put into cold pits, where they soon 
commenced blooming. Thus grown, they con¬ 
tinue long in bloom, and are very fragrant, 
whereas when gathered and put in water the 
scent only lasts two or three days. Two pot¬ 
fuls when well bloomed will quite scent a room, 
and they may be grown in this way by every¬ 
one who has a piece of ground. If the run¬ 
ners are taken off some time in April and planted 
in a shady place, screened from the midday sun 
in well-manured soil, and well watered during 
dry weather, they will become strong plants fit 
for potting and ready to gather from in Sep¬ 
tember. 

Gladiolus Oolvillei .—This is one of 
the earliest flowering of the Gladioli, and 
wherever out flowers are wanted a stock 



ColviOs’B Xarly Gladiolus (G. ColviUei). 

of bulbs of this and its white variety 
should be planted. They are very cheap, 
and if planted in March or April in good 
sandy soil they will yield spikes of pure 
white or purple and white blossoms during June 
sad July, 
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Mauve Beauty Stock.—I have a bed of 
this Stock now in bloom in front of my door. 
It belongs to the Wallflower-leaved section, and 
has the early blooming character of the Ten- 
week, with the perpetual habit of the East 
Lothian. It comes wonderfully true, both as 
regards colour and habit of growth, and pro¬ 
duces a large proportion of double flowers. 
This stock will suit anyone who likes sweet- 
scented flowers of a soft, pleasing colour and 
lasting character. The seeds should be sewn 
about the end of February or early in March in 
gentle heat, and the youDg plants should be 
pricked off into pans or boxes, or potted singly 
into small pots, but they muBt not be allowed 
to become Btanred or pot-bound before being 
planted ont. If well hardened off they may be 
planted out in April.—E. H. 


TIGER FLOWERS. 

(tigridias. ) 

To the numerous, and, for the most part, showy 
family of Iridaceous plants belong many garden 
favourites, but amongst them few can rival the 
Tigridias ; indeed, the magnifioent colour, added 



The Tiger Flower (Tigrldla Pavonia). 


to the singular conformation of the blossoms, 
can scarcely be surpassed by any plant in cul¬ 
tivation. Yet Tigridias of recent years have 
held but an inferior position amongst outdoor 
garden plants; whereas, fifty years ago they 
formed, with other half-hardy bulbous plants, 
one of the more important features in most gar¬ 
dens. Happily the taste for them is evidently 
reviving, and we Bhall have gained onr purpose 
if the present illustration and accompanying re¬ 
marks tend in any way to increase their 
popularity, and place them once again amongst 
the finest outdoor plants cultivated by the 
many. 

The Tiger Flower (T. Pavonia) is a very old 
inhabitant of gardens, having been first intro¬ 
duced to them nearly a century ago, and, on 
aoTOunt of its possessing a sporting tendency, 
many seminal varieties have sprung from it, the 
most noteworthy being T. Wheeleri, a kind 
which has larger flowers and a shade deeper io 
colour than those of the type. T. splendens and 
T. speciosa are also larger, and their colour is 
brighter ; but description fails to convey an 
idea of the distinctive points of these varieties. 
The form grandiflora is superior to the type on 
account of its larger and richer-coloured 
blossoms, its small, fiddle-shaped petals being 
more copiously spotted, and the deep green of 
the plaited, sword-like foliage much enhances 
the effect. It is apparently a native form, and 
has been grown and flowered with great success 
by Messrs. Barr A Sugden. 

The Shell Tiger Flower (T. Pavonia var. 
conchiflora) differs from the type in being of less 
robust habit and in the blossoms being bright 
yellow and spotted with scarlet. That this is 
but a variety of Pavonia is evident from the 
fact that there are recorded instances of bulbs 
producing blossoms in whioh yellow pre¬ 
dominated in the early part of the season, and 
later on the same bulbs bore scarlet flowers. 

As regards culture, about the end of March 
prepare a bed for them, and if in a partially 
shaded position so muoh the better; thoroughly 
drain it with rubble, &o., placed at a depth of 
1 J ft. or 2 ft., and fill in with a compost of rich 
loam and well-decayed leaf-mould in equal 
quantities, with a good sprinkling of sand, all 
being well mixed up together. In the first or 
second week in April plant the bulbs from 5 in. 
to 6 in. apart and 3 in. deep, placing a little 


sand under and around each. They will n». 
quire no further care, except, if the weather be 
dry, giving them slight waterings up to the time 
when they begin to expand their blossoms. 
When the foliage becomes decayed in antumn, 
the bulbs should be carefully lifted and tied in 
bunches of about twelve, according to their size, 
and hung in a cool, airy place until next planting 
season. 

Some cultivators allow the bulbs to remain 
undisturbed during the winter, and in warm 
localities and in light Boils, perhaps, it is 
advisable for a year or two ; but, as a general 
rule, the plan recommended is preferable, as it 
entails but little trouble, and tne bulbs are at 
hand for the purposes of propagation. The 
latter is efiectea by means of offsets, which are 
freely produced, and if carefully removed and 
treated as above, they will flower the second 
year. Seeds afford a wholesome means of 
propagation They should either be sown as 
soon as ripe or in the following spring in shallow 
pans, and placed in a heated frame or green- 
houso. As soon as the seedlings are of sufficient 
size they should be pricked off into other pans, 
after which they should be treated as matured 
bulbs, and in the third and fourth seasons they 
will produce blossoms. 


Hardy Double White Primroses.— 
These still stand unrivalled as hardy edging 
plants. Like other members of the Primrose 
family, they delight in cool shaded quarters in 
summer, for if fully exposed to strong sunshine 
they lose most of their foliage, and if dry at the 
root for any length of time, die away altogether, 
a mishap which may possibly account for the 
comparative scarcity of this variety. We find 
it to do best on the north side of a hedge or 
other screen, and the best time to increase it is 
directly it ceases flowering, or before hot dry 
weather sets in. Every crown of it should be 
planted separately on rather stiff soil, and kept 
moist until well established. A few evergreen 
branches may be used to produce shade if north 
borders are not available. In nurseries where 
large quantities of similar plants require pro¬ 
tection more from summer heat than winter 
cold, a thin layer of straw is frequently em- 

g loved for this purpose with good results. We 
nd this Primrose to succeed well as a perma¬ 
nent edging plant for beds of choice evergreen 
or deciduous shrubs, as the shelter afforded by 
the latter in spring when the Primroses are in 
bloom protects the purity of their blossoms, 
and the shade in summer is just what the plants 
require. Well established dumps produce such 
a profusion of bloom as to quite bide the foliage, 



D arf Agcratuni. 


and the blooms are so very double and of such 
pearly whiteness, that they form a good sub¬ 
stitute for choicer flowers in floral decorations. 
We sometimes use them for spring gardening, 
but in freshly-dng beds the purity of their 
blossoms gets marred by heavy rains much more 
than in permanent plantations in sheltered 
positions.—J. G. L. 

Ageratums. —The dwarf Ageratuma are 
among the best of summer flower-garden plants, 
their blue or lavender coloured blossoms being 
very attractive when seen in contrast with scar¬ 
let Pelargoniums. They should be increased by 
means of cuttings, as seedlings usually grow 
rank and are uneven in height. Good bushy 
plants, from which the bloom has been kept 
pinched off for some time previously, will, if 
lifted and potted in the autumn, make hand¬ 
some subjects for greenhouse decoration during 
winter and spring. 
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6390.—Lilium auratum after Flower¬ 
ing. —All that you have to do ia to carefully 
attend to your plant in the way of watering, 
allowing it to remain in the open air until the 
foliage commences to turn yellow, when the 
better plan is to place it under cover in a frame 
or in an airy greenhouse, just keeping the soil 
moist until the flower-stems are quite decayed ; 
then shift the bulb into a size larger pot, not in 
any way disturbing the ball of soil, and care¬ 
fully preserving the roots from injury. For 
compost take of loam one part, good fibrous peat 
two parts, adding thereto a little well-rotted 
manure. Give good drainage, placing a handful 
of soot thereon; water gently, and plunge the 
pot to the rim in a cold frame, or store away in 
a cool greenhouse or shed, keeping the soil 
moist.—J. C. B. 

6315.—Chrysanthemums Withering. 
—Shift the plants into larger pots, using light, 
rich soil, place them in the open air exposed 
only to the morning sun, and water with weak 
liquid manure, suck as cow-dung and soot dis¬ 
solved in water and diluted to the colour of pale 
ale. If that is not available, a tablespoonful 
of genuine Peruvian guano to a pail of water 
will do. A plant of a strong growing Chrysan¬ 
themum, such as Elaine Beverly or Christine, 
will fill a yard of ground with its roots if 
planted in an open border, so that when in 
small pots they must be well fed and plenti¬ 
fully watered. At the Inner Temple Gardens 
the plants are kept plunged in the soil in an 
open border until there is danger of frost.— 
J. D. 

5291.—Honeysuckle not Flowering. 
—The common Honeysuckle does not submit 
with a good grace to either training or pruning, 
but likes the closest possible imitation it can 
have of its native hedgerow. It should have a 
trellis, and be allowed to manage its own 
affairs with the help of its native manuring of 
withered leaves and litter. If the roots are in 
the shade it will help it greatly. The best I 
have seen was trailing through the Ivy covering 
a rustic stone gateway, the dark green of the 
Ivy showing up the delicate tints of the Honey¬ 
suckle. There is a darker kind of Honeysuckle, 
which submits to training, and flowers profusely 
on a wall; the blooms are a little more com¬ 
pact, and brownish-rose on the outside of the 
trumpets. The plant I know is growing through 
the bitumen of a railway platform ; it is trained 
on the wall facing south-west, and has iust had 
over 100 blooms on it; it is duller and orowner 
in effect than the common Honeysuckle, but 
still very effective ; it remains in bloom about 
a month. If fond of Honeysuckles, “ Cceur 
de Lion ” should try the White Dutch, pure 
white fading into saffron, and blooming most 
profusely in May.—J. D. 

5381. — Pansies and Calceolarias 
Dying. — Choice varieties of Pansies and 
Calceolarias aro liable to go off in the manner 
described without apparent cause. The Calceo¬ 
laria disease has long baffled the most ex¬ 
perienced growers, and to such an extent is its 
ravage feared, that the Calceolaria nowadays is 
but little relied upon for a summer display. 
The dread destroyer seizes them just when they 
are coming into bloom, at a time when, owing to 
the great demand for moisture caused by the 
development and expansion of the flowers, they 
are apt to suffer from want of It. There is no 
complete cure for the Calceolaria disease. I 
am not aware of any treatment that will 
guarantee the plants entire immunity from its 
ravages, but much may be done to lessen its 
virulence. In the first place, be sure and get 
healthy cuttings, for the cutting is father to 
the plant, and just as. a strong, sturdy, free, 
healthy cutting produces a vigorous plant, so 
does, in like manner, a weakly stuntea cutting 
beget a specimen deficient in stamina and power 
to resist vicissitudes of climate. Take the 
cuttings off in October, insert them in free soil 
in a frame and keep them there, merely pro* 
tecting from frost. In March deeply dig 
your ground, well manure it, and by the latter 
end of the month plant out your specimens, 
protecting them at night with flower-pots or a 
mat until the middle of April, affording them 
about that time a thick mulch of rotten dung. 
The early planting enables them to get firm 
hold of the soil by the time that the hot weather 
arrives. Pansies suffer from the same oaose, 
and they should be planted early in. October, 


and be well mulched in April. Make a practice, 
however, of putting in a few cuttings m May, 
so that if an old stool gives way thero is a 
duplicate of it in readiness.—J. C. B. 

5397.— Herbaoeous Plants for Au¬ 
tumn. —The list of autumn flowering plants 
which will stand our climate is small, as might 
reasonably be expected. The object of flower¬ 
ing is the production of seed ; and as that has to 
be ripened after the flowers fade, it is only 
reasonable that Nature should allow for that 
ripening before winter. Of autumn-flowering 
annuals, Phlox Drummomli, Indian Pinks, 
Zinnias, and Tropreolums will last until the 
first frost. Of hardy perennials, the best are : 
Pyrethrums (roseum), which flower in the 
autumn as well as in the spring, Phlox decus- 
sata, Anemone japonica, Senecio pulcher, 
Stokesia cyanea, Schizostylis coccinea, Zausch- 
neria californica, and Aster A melius bessara- 
bicus ; a dwarf-growing Michaelmas Daisy, 2 ft. 
high, with large flowers. Of dwarfer growth, 
Silene Schafta, Pansies, and the Colchicums 
are useful. For sheltered situations, there are 
several nearly hardy bulbs available, such as 
Guernsey and Belladonna Lilies.—J. D. 

5298. — Hardy Plants for Flower 
Beds.— Very few hardy perennial plants are 
suitable for planting in patterns, those that are 
being mostly spring-flowering, and are already 
extensively used for that purpose, as Pansies, 
Daisies, Scillas, Tulips, Ac., Ac. Amateurs who 
wish to cultivate hardy plants must get rid of 
all ideas of garden decoration which originated 
in, and have been kept up by, the bedding 
system ; beauty of form and carriage go for 
more in herbaceous plants than beauty of flat 
colouring, and all arrangements of plants must 
be made accordingly. For a bed 9 ft. in dia¬ 
meter the best centre would be a group of six 
Phloxes planted in a circle ; these would occupy 
rather more than 1 yd. the first summer, and 
between 4 ft. and 5 ft. the second if allowed to 
stand. If planted in a circle of 4 ft. the vacant 
spaces could be filled with English and Spanish 
Lis, which would be over by the time the 
Phloxes came into bloom. Outside the Phloxes 
should be planted Pyrethrums and Columbines 
(Aquilegia vulgaris, A. chrysantha, and A. 
camea are the best of the latter). The remainder, 
or border line of the bed, Bhould be spring flowers; 
the best for a conspicuous position are Primroses, 
single and double, many colours ; Polyanthus, 
especially the white and sulphur-flowered kinds 
with flowers as large as Primroses; Alpine 
Auriculas; Iris pumiJa, with large flowers like 
the common German Iris, but only 8 in. high; 
and Iris olbiensis, similar, but a little taller, and 
very free blooming. A few tufts of the common 
Jonquil and the Silver Jonquil might be inter¬ 
spersed, and a few Pansies. As the outer band 
of plants would only represent a border of about 
24 ft. long there would not be room for the 
whole of those named, but a selection should be 
made from those. If the bed was cut square it 
would give more room and a better effect; the 
clumps of Iris might then be placed at the 
corners and two in each side. The whole of 
these plants either die down to low tufts of 
leaves as soon as the bloom is over, or can be 
cut down with advantage, unless seed is desired. 
The only exceptions are the Jonquils and Iris, 
but the leaves of the Jonquils are inconspicuous, 
and those of the Iris contrast well with other 
plants.—J. D. 

5382. — Hardy Carnations and 
Fuchsias.— A good way to get tree Car¬ 
nations for the open border is to purchase a 
packet of seed of what are known as Carter’s 
French Perpetual Carnations, and sow at 
once in pots or boxes; sow very thinly, 
say 3 in. between each seed, and keep 
rather dry all the winter. Plant out 
in April, and protect the plants from too much 
wet by inverting a pot, or a bell-glass over them 
in wet weather. If planted in light, rich soil 
many will bloom the first year. The shoots 
should be thinned out while the weather is still 
warm and dry, and all Gras3 cleared away from 
near the surface of the ground, otherwise they 
will rot away at the ground line in cold, wet 
weather. Layers or pipings do not seem to 
make the grand plants that seedlings do, 
although they are mere suitable for pots. The 
plants should be planted at first where they are 
toTemain, and will require 3 ft. of ground to 
each one ; some wifi net nearly fill that space, 


and thoee will mostly be the beet individual 
flowers, but it is impossible to teH what 
size they will grow to; nearly all will 
be good decorative plants and useful 
for cutting. Out of one hundred plants 
I only had to throw away six. The old- 
fashioned deep crimson Fuchsias first intro¬ 
duced into this conntry are quite hardy ; being 
only killed to the ground by froet, they spring 
up and flower every year. They are very 
distinct in appearance from the greenhouse 
kinds, as they prodace long whip-like shoots 
with dark green leaves, and carry their flowers 
in the axils of the leaves, somewhat like 
Solomon's Seal. They are of large growth, 6 ft. or 
8 ft, high when well grown, and fill a good 
space with their roots ; cne of them would mako 
a pretty object in the centre of the small round 
bed so commonly placed in the middle of the 
front plot of small suburban houses.—J. D. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

We propose henceforward to have notes on the 
flowers in beauty about the time of going to 

E ress, and shall be obliged to any readers who, 
aving new, rare, old-fashioned, or particularly 
well-grown plants suitable for garden decora¬ 
tion, will send ns a few specimens, wrapped in 
oil-paper, tinfoil, or similar material to keep 
them fresh. Where such material is not at 
hand, fresh Ivy or Spinach leaves wiil answer 
well. Dry cotton wool should never be used, as 
it spoils the flowers. 

Verbenas. —Seedling Verbenas of an un¬ 
usually attractive character have been sent to 
us from Messrs. Sutton and Sons. The colours 
were varied and rich, and the flowers large and 
fine, and serve to illustrate how easily this fine 
flower-garden plant may again be brought into 
general use. Its over-propagation from cuttings 
was doubtless the cause of the many diseases 
which overtook the Verbena a few years ago 
and mode it unpopular. A mixed bed of seed¬ 
ling Verbenas is one of the most attractive of 
sight*. The seed shonld be sown in heat in 
spring. 

Seedling Carnations.—A lady sends us 
from Munstead, near Godaiming, a charming 
bunch of white and salmon-pink coloured 
Carnations. The flowers, though not up to 
exhibition standard, were far prettier than if 
they had been, and the number of flowers and 
buas on each stem was almost surprising. None 
of the fancy sorts yield half eo many. These 
were raised from a packet of seed. 

Pansies. —The same lady also sent fresh 
blooms of Pansies and Violas, charming in 
variety and colour. 

Coreopsis lanoeolata. — This is a 
beautiful yellow-flowered plant. It is perfectly 
hardy, and can be propagated from cuttings. 
It flowers nearly all the summer. It grows 
rapidly in light soil. Its blossoms are very 
refined and excellent for cutting. Wo have 
had good bunches of it during the week. 

Helenium antnmnale is a rougher look¬ 
ing flower, but well worth growing in front of a 
shrubbery. It is also perfectly hardy. 

Double May-weed (Matricaria inodora 
fl.-pl.).—We have gathered handfuls of flowers 
of this during the past week. It is a double 
form of the wild May-weed so plentiful in 
Kentish hedgerows. They are pure white, and 
equal to the double spring Daisies. The foliage 
is light and elegant, ana resembles Fennel in 
miniature. When pegged down this makes a 
eapital carpet for Gladioli or other tall growing 
non-branching plants. It’flowers from May tiff 
October, and is quite hardy. 

Coleuses.— From Mr. Green, The Floral 
Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich, we have a col¬ 
lection of Coleus leaves which are very pretty, 
but these plants have become so numerous of 
late that naming the best is an impossibility. 

Crown Daisies (annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums).—We have a fine variety of these from 
Mr. Caudweil, The Ivies, Wantage. The colours 
embrace crimson, several shades of yellow and 
purple, and there are many tricolor flowers 
amongst them. They are easily raised from reed 
in spring, and make a fine show till late in the 
autumn. 

Sweet Williams from the same place are 
noticeable for their lateness and the variety of 
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their flowers. Most of them are light-coloured 
ones, which appear to flower longer than the 
dark kinds. 

Monkshoods (Aconitums).—Mr. Stevens, 
of Byfleet, sends us from his garden sprays of 
three kinds of Aconitums, viz., A. lauricum, 
dark blue; A. thcrioplerum, lighter blue, and 
versicolor, blue and white. They are grand 
plants in late summer and autumn ; and where 
space admits of it, they should always be 
planted. They grow from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in 
height. A peat soil suits them best, but they 
will grow in any ordinary well-drained garden. 

Shrubby Meadow Sweets. —Any one 
who grows these well will be amply rewarded. 
The flowers, which are produced in great 
quantities, are rose, pink, and cream coloured. 
Mr. Stevens sends us two or three handsome 
kinds. 

Polygonum ouspidatum.— An ex¬ 
cellent town plant, bearing tassel-like oream- 
coloured blossoms. It grows well in any soil, 
and is very handsome, even when not in flower. 
Cat sprays come to us from a warm soil near 
Weybridge. It flowers in colder places later 
on. 

Lathyrum apeoiosum.— We have re¬ 
ceived fine rosy spikes of this. It is an improve¬ 
ment on the wild kind which grows so freely on 
the bank of the Thamos. We have seen fine 
varieties of it grown on the sandy soil in Mr. 
Parker’s nursery at Tooting. It is iust the 
plant for moist places by the sides of lakes or 
ponds. 


BOBOS. 


Fran«;ols Michelon 
Marguerite de St. Amand 
ComtcBse de Sereyne 
Abel Grand 
Mdmo. Thereso Lcvet 
Baroness Rothschild 
Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier 
Paul Nerou 
Victor Verdier 


Countees of Oxford 
Rev. J. B. Oamm 
La Relne 
Mme. Boll 
Princess Charlotte 
Boleldieu 
Baronno Prevost 
Anna de Dlesbach 


The Beat Autumn-blooming Hybrid 
Perpetual Boses.— What a misnaming 
there is of a large part of the varieties which 
go by the name of Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 
Many splendid sorts in June, like Marie Rady, 
Jean Liabaud, and all of their type, yield no 
flowers in autumn, unless it be an exceptional 
bloom on old plants. It is especially difficult 
to find a deep crimson that will give flowers of 
any quality at this season. The best one as 
yet is Louis Van Houtte, followed by Prince 
Camille de Rohan. Good bloomers of lighter 
shade than these two are Alfred Colomb, Horace 
Vernet, Marie Baumann. Maurice Bemardin 
and Pierre Notting will also do quite well if out 
back when the June blossoming is over. In the 
light shades, that is, rose and pink, we have 
somewhat more desirable autumn Roses than 
amongst the dark ones. Among them Francis 
Michelon and Marguerite de St. Amand stand 
first. Comtesse de Serenye is a beautiful Rose 
in autumn, as indeed it is throughout the year. 
Abel Grand, hardly worthy of being ^retained 
for its Jane blossoms when we have so many 
finer, is a valuable autumn sort, the blooms 
being fully produced and generally of better 
quality than in the spring. Baroness Roths¬ 
child, La Heine, Mdme. Therese Levet, Paul Ne- 
ron, Rev. J. B. Camm, and all the Victor Verdier 
family are free-flowering kinds ; the best of the 
latter are Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Countess of 
Oxford, and Victor Verdier, Anna de Diesbach, 
Boieldieu, Baronne Prevost, Madame Boll, and 
Princess Charlotte, though not equal to the 
others, are all desirable. The two Roses which 
will give the greatest number of really fine 
blooms after July 1 until cut off by the frost 
are Marguerite de St. Amand and Francis 
Michelon. Subjoined is given in order of merit 
the best twenty-four autumnals; as La France 
now goes in the class of the Hybrid Teas, it is 
not included in this list; if it were, it would 
have the place of honour:— 

Light Colours, 


Dark Colours. 


Alfred Colomb 
Marie Baumann 
Horace Vernet 
Pierre dotting 
Me lrice Bemardin 
—Otb *dener’8 Monthly. 


Louis Van Houtte 
Prince Camille de Rohan 
Baron Haussman 
Black Prince 


5439.—Boses Failing.— There are several 
reasons which would account for your Roses 
failing. Roses (except small plants in pots) 
should be planted in the autumn, when they 
form roots at onoe, and are ready to start into 
vigorous growth in spring. If standards, the 
Brier or standard may be dead through the 
severe winter, or it may have received injury 
about the root. Standard Roees may send out 
shoots, and even survive a second year with the 
root quite dead and deoaying. Fresh manure 
should not be allowed into come in contact with 
the roots of Roses. The only procedure open 
now is to mix a heaped tablespoonful of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia in a pail of water, and pour it 
about the roots of the plants. If there is any 
life in them at all, that will make them start in 
a few days; it is a strong measure, but I have 
found it successful. If the plants prove to be 
dead, try Princess Mary of Cambridge, instead 
of Madame Hippoly te Jamain; it may suit better 
for a suburban garden, and have bush Roses on 
their own roots if possible.—J. D. 

5320. —Pruning Boses. —Hybrid Perpetual 
RoseB should be pruned before growth fairly 
commences in the spring. It is better in our 
uncertain climate to prune late than early. The 
buds at the points of the shoots will start in a 
mild January, and the growth of these keeps 
the buds on the lower parts of the shoots from 
starting. If blooms of good shape are wanted, 
out well back, especially after a severe winter. 
If the buds at the tips of the new Bhoots come 
defective, it is good practice to sacrifice them 
at once; the second crop of flowers will come 
more quickly and be of a good form and size. 
Noisette Robgs should be pruned at the same 
time as Perpetuals, but the Bhoots should be 
shortened very little, only thinned out where 
too crowded. Tea Roses require very little 
pruning beyond what is necessary to keep them 
m shape, and prevent over-crowding of the 
shoots. Strong shoots rising from the root late 
in the season snould be cut back a little, but 
the frost will generally do that. China Roses 
may either be pruned moderately, or they may 
be cut down to the roots every year. In the 
latter case they will of course flower late. Bank- 
si an Roses should have any worn-out wood cut 
away immediately after flowering, and any 
strong shoots rising from the root late in the 
season pinched out; they dislike pruning, and 
should do kept in order with finger and thumb. 
Provence Roses (Moss and Cabbage Roses) re¬ 
quire hard pruning and rich cultivation. For 
ail Roses notice where the best flowers come, 
whether out of old or new wood, on the shoots 
of the year, or on the tips of last year’s wood, 
and arrange for a supply of flowers k by pruning 
away what experience teaches will not produce 
them. With standards encourage new strong 
shoots which rise from the bndding point; the 
lower the shoots spring which are to form the 
flowering branches next year the better. — 
J. D. 

• I may mention that there is con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion amongst the best 
growers as to the best time for pruning Roses. 
Some make a practice of pruning the Hybrid 
Perpetuals in November, but we do not recom¬ 
mend the operation to be carried out at that 
time, as in the first place the trees are thereby 
rendered more susceptible to the attacks of hard 
frost, and then, again, should the*win ter or early 
part of the year prove mild and the buds thereby 
prematurely excited, it is apt to go hard 
with them in April or May. We recommend 
the first week in March for the main portion of 
the plants, leaving some to be pruned a fortnight 
later. Teas generally are best pruned about the 
middle of March ; being tender, they are apt to 
to be badly cut by frost if pruned at an earlier 
date.—C. 

5329. — Mildew on Boses. —Mildew is a 
sign of debility in the plants. It usually begins 
during or after a spell of bright Bunshine and 
cold winds, producing hot days and cold nights. 
Powdering the plants with flowers of snlphur 
while damp with dew, syringing off in a day or 
two, and pinching off and burning as many of 
the affected leaves as can be spared, are the 
best cures. Give a good soaking of weak 
liquid manure at the same time.—J. D. 

6290.— Boses near Town.—Roses require 
an open situation, and will not do near towns. 
To grow Roses even respectably in the situation 
described would be somewhat of a floricultural 
triumph. The best chance of success would be 


in a glass-house without heat and with the 

E lants growing in a rich, well-made border; 

ut the only advantage of glass is to exclude 
the dust-laden atmosphere, so that all the air 
which was admitted, exoept when the wind was 
blowing towards town, would have to be fil¬ 
tered through sheets of cotton wool—an expen¬ 
sive and troublesome prooess. A far more 
satisfactory proceeding would be to devote 
attention to things which experience proves are 
more suitable for suburban gardens.—J. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Golden Conifers for Small Gardens. 
—For giving brightness and beauty to a small 
garden during the winter months nothing can 
surpass the golden variegated forms of Retino- 
spora plumosa and pisifera. Gay and cheerful- 
looking at all times and forming, by reason of 
their glowing tints, a striking contrast to the 
more or less intense green of evergreens 
generally, they appear as tne dull days approach 
to gain in richness of colour, the golden hue of 
the foliage becoming more and more intense as 
the days get shorter and darker. R. plumosa 
aurea is a gem, neat and compact of growth, yet 
preserving the graceful feathery outline whloh 
we so much admire in many of the Coniferous 
family, and withal so perfectly hardy, as to 
defy all changes and extremes of weather, bear¬ 
ing quite a fresh and happy appearance in the 
midst of severe and continued frosts. To these 
sufficiently valuable qualifications, enough, 
it will, 1 think, be admitted to recommend 
these delightful little shrubs to all concerned in 
gardening matters, let me add that the two 
'orms under notice, but especially the last- 
named, may be made to fit in well into any 
ordinary bedding arrangement, the golden tint 
which distinguishes them, although somewhat 
subdued in the growing season, enabling the 
grower to use them with excellent effect in such 
combinations where harmonious contrasts of 
colour are ’arrived at. For this purpose neat 
little specimens of the desired size may always 
be forthcoming when needed. All that is re¬ 
quired for insuring the same is a fair sized 
specimen or two to furnish cuttings, which 
strike if taken off early in September and in¬ 
serted in sandy soil in a shady situation almost 
as freely as any soft-wooded subject. These 
Retinosporas, making as they do a large amount 
of fibre close at home, do not at all mind fre¬ 
quent removal, and may be therefore usefully 
employed in winter bedding. When taken up 
in spring, if well watered when planted, but a 
small percentage will show signs of distress. 
Many ways of employing these Golden Retino¬ 
sporas will suggest themselves to those acquainted 
with their peculiar characteristics and wishing 
to enjoy that variety which their presence in a 
garden must always afford. Thus they may be 
planted heie and there with the happiest effect 
among the ordinary occupants of the shrubbery, 
keeping them well to the front; they will add 
beauty of form and variety of colour to the 
mixed herbaceous border, or they may be used 
in the way of single specimens, their vivid 
colouring being intensified by a setting of fresh 
bright Grass and a background of sombre-hned 
trees or shrubs. Then, again, what charming 
subjects are they for potting for winter decora¬ 
tion 1 Always bright and fair to the eye, they 
light up corridors, winter gardens, cold houses, 
balconies, or window ledges, and, as near as 
foliage can do, supply the place of bright flowers 
when suoh are not to be thought of in connec¬ 
tion with suoh situations.—W. 

The Liquidambar.— Any one seeking to 
improve the autumn effects of their gardens by 
means of strikingly coloured foliage should not 
overlook the Liquidambar, a beautiful trco in 
summer and a really magnificent one in autumn. 
Even in their youthful state trees of 
it are strikingly beautiful; but, to enjoy their 
full effect, they ought to be backed up by, and 
contrasted with, dark Cedars, Silver Birches, 
and other large ornamental trees.—J. G. 

Daphne Oneoium for Winter 
Flowering.—Those who may never have in¬ 
cluded this lovely little Daphne in their list of 
desirable subjects for this purpose should 
do so, as it is calculated to afford great satis¬ 
faction when thus employed. Neat and com¬ 
pact of habit, fresh and verdant of foliage, it 
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forma, when thickly studded with bright flowers, 
one of the most pleasing and enjoyable objects 
imaginable, its small dimensions rendering it of 
the highest value for room decoration. It is 
grown largely by many nurserymen expressly 
for pot culture, and always finds a ready sale 
when in bloom. It likes an open sunny spot to 
grow in in the summer, and enjoys a free root 
run in good sound loam. By plunging the pots , 
to the rims and watering freely it may be kept | 
in good condition without shifting for several I 
years, but the best and perhaps the easiest way I 
is to turn the plants out when hardened off into 
a good free piece of soil, and lift them in Sep* 
tember or October,—J. C. 


House and Window Gardening. 

BEGONIA DISCOLOR REX AS A ROOM 
PLANT. 

Mv experience of growing planU indoors has 
only extended for two years, but as I have 

g athered many useful hints from beginners in 
ardening Illustrated, so, I think, perhaps a 
bit of my own short experience may by some be 
found acceptable. I wish to describe a 
plant of Begonia discolor Rex, which has cost 
me least trouble and 
repaid me the best; 
repaid me in this way, 
that it has lasted 
in leaf and in flower 
entirely in the drawing* 
room throughout the 
two last severe winters. 

I would particularly 
mention that this is not 
the enormous leaved, 
hairy, dwarf Begonia 
one sees in eo many rooms 
in a china pot; mine 
grow 2 ft. and 3 ft. high, 
always covered with 
their handsome leaves, 
some silvery,others dark 
green, mottled, Ac., 
and either totally red 
underneath or veined 
red. The flowers 
grow chiefly from 
an erect stem, droop¬ 
ing over at the 
top; some are rosy- 
pink, others coral-red, 
not large as a rule. Last 
winter the largest was 
just under the size of a 
florin, many only the 
size of a sixpence ; but 
this I take it is a matter 
of experience in their 
treatment. I paid a visit 
to their grower lately 
(Mona. Bruant, of Poi¬ 
tiers, France), and there 
saw many splendid sorts and larger blooms. It 
wiU be seen that these Begonias are a cross, 
combining the leaf of one sort with the flower 
of another. The cuttings strike most readily 
without heat; the plants will not stand actual 
frost. My only anxiety with some of them was 
that the buds remained for weeks on the plants 
and eventually dropped off without opening. 
This was partly overcome with manure water. 
Some I have are blooming now, but most wiU 
oime out in the winter as before. Mons. Bruant 
sends me tiny plants packed in a box. These 
I shift on into larger pots as they grow, and 
shade well and water. They are quoted in the 
catalogue at prices varying from two to five frAncs 
and perhaps more. Then one has to calculate 
freight; but after having tried, and, I may say, 
been successful, with many plants for house de¬ 
coration, these have far and away answered 
best. I may add that my small greenhouse is 
heated merely to keep out frost, and that my 
sole object in writing this is merely to let a good 
room plant be known. Edw. Kennedy. 
Jtingwood. 


Oyperus altemifolius. —This graceful 
and useful plant is well adapted for the decora¬ 
tion of rooms, in which it may remain a long 
time without injury, provided it is properly 
supplied with water. It is also easily propa¬ 
gated, and grows rapidly. Seedlings are better 


than divided plants. To obtain seed all that is 
necessary is to pot three or four plants in, say, 
10-in. pots, and place them in the stove, when 
they will grow rapidly and produce seed in 
abundance, which should be sown as soon as 
ripe, as it then germinates more readily than if 
kept for some time. Another way, and one often 
practised in the case of the variegated variety 
(which, of course, cannot be raised from 
seed), is to cut off the heads of the plants and 
peg them down in a pot of soil, when they soon 
root from the axils of the leaves and form young 
plants, which, when large enough, can be potted 
off and treated as seedlings.— Alpha. 

I A Good Room Plant (Caladium argy- 
rites) —There is no more pretty fine-foliaged 
I plant than this for the embellishment of a warm 
house during the autumn and greater portion 
of the winter months. Notwithstanding its 
small proportions, it is one of the most effective 
plants in the large family to which it belongs, 
and is probably the most useful of them all for 
general decorative purposes, as it works in beau¬ 
tifully with Ferns, ana even flowering plants, 
and produces a charming effect when used for 
room decoration. It is, of coarse, like its con¬ 
geners, tender, and can only be employed at 
this time of the year in warm apartments ; but 


I know of no other plant which so well lights 
up a group as does this little Caladium. Dur¬ 
ing the winter, if kept in a genial temperature 
of 65°, it will remain fresh and bright, not evinc¬ 
ing any tendency to go to rest, which dis¬ 
tinguishes its family generally.—B. W. S. 

5238.—Treatment oi Fern Case.— 
Flowering plants do not thrive in a Fern case 
and Palms are not suitable subjects. You 
might try Nertera depressa, Fittonia argyro- 
neura, and Eranthemum sanguineum. Club 
Mosses, such as SelagineUa cassia, apoda, 
circinalis, Ac., would create variety. There is 
plenty of ventilation.—J. C. 


INDOO R PL ANTS. 

A Stately Orchid for Greenhouse 
or Conservatory (Phaius).—These plants 
are frequently discarded by Orchid growers on 
the plea of their being of a coarse habit of 
growth; yet where cut flowers of an enduring 
character are required for filling vases and large 
stands, they are very effective ; and when well 
managed, so as to preserve their leaves in a 
healthy state, they form most imposing objects 
when in bloom in Orchid houses or moderately 
warm conservatories, from which latter, from 
their considerable size and the fact of the 


flowers lasting in good condition on the plants 
for several weeks, they are especially adapted. 
The temperature of an intermediate house suits 
them beat, with more air than the generality of 
Orchids receive. With ordinary treatment, 

they will now have finished flowering and be 
about to commence growth. These plants are 
often allowed to suffer through insufficient pot 
room, from which there is not the reasonable 
excuse that there is with many Orchids, 
whose growth during the first sea¬ 

son after removal is often a good deal 
interfered with through the operation, as 
the roots of Phaius do not adhere to the pots to 
anything near such an extent as do the epiphy¬ 
tal species ; consequently they can be turned 
out without the fibres being much mutilated. 
When division becomes necessary the plants 
should be turned out of the pots, the whole of 
the soil being carefully shook away and the roots 
completely disentangled. In this way the crowns 
or pseudo-bulbs can be separated with little or 
no injury to the roots. They are best divided 
into portions consisting of the last and two or 
three preceding years’ growths, putting two, 
three, or four suen pieces in pots from 8 in. to 
10 in. in diameter, according to the size of the 
plants required ; from 2 in. to 3 in. of crocks in 
the bottoms of the pots will be sufficient, lay¬ 
ing over these a little Sphagnum. They succeed 
best in good, yellow, turfy loam, to which has 
been added as much sand as would be con¬ 
sidered necessary for ordinary stove or green, 
house plants that thrive in a loamy sou. A 
handful of moderate-sized crooks or broken 
charcoal intermixed with the soil will be an 
advantage ; pot moderately firm and keep the 
divided pieces well to the centres of the pots, 
as they soon make growth towards the outsides. 
Do not give much water until the roots have 
had time to get into motion, when they must 
receive a liberal quantity. The great thing 
with these plants is to give them a good, light 
position where they will get a fair amount of 
air daily in mild weather with just sufficient 
shade during bright sunshine to keep the foliage 
from scorching. In this way the leaf-growth 
made will be of a thick leathery texture, not 
attaining near the objectionable size that it does 
when treated with too much shade, heat, and 
moisture. The foliage, under the conditions 
advised, will always be found leas subject to 
decay at the points, which is a great disfigure¬ 
ment to the plants when in flower. 

Blue Flowers for Christmas. —May 
I recommend a charming annual (Browallia 
elata) for winter flowering. We grow about 
300 plants of it yearly for a succession of the 
most beautiful blue flowers from October till 
February. Our mode is to make three sowings 
a month apart, beginning early in July. The 
seeds are raised and the plants grown in a cold 
frame. When they are in their flowering pots 
(4-in. and 5*in. ones) we keep the lights off 
during fine weather, and with judicious pinching 
we get plants 1 ft. through a mass of flowers, 
and so stocky that they require a stake. 
During winter I know of no plant more useful 
for house furnishing or supplying cut ^flowers 
for bouquets.—H. T. 

Double Cinerarias for Cutting- 
Several years ago I obtained a packet of seed 
of these from the best source available. It 
roduced a fine lot of plants, the best of which 

saved and increased by means of offsets, and 
I found them exceedingly useful for furnishing 
cut flowers. As a rule, I do not despise single 
flowers—on the contrary, I think they are very 
beautiful; but single-flowered Cinerarias will 
not last so long in a cut state as the 
double forms do, and they do not travel so 
well. Then, again, the habit of the double 
varieties is so dense and bushy, that one may 
cut and come again for weeks and weeks. 
They are also very easy to manage and propa¬ 
gate. Place the pots on a cool bottom in a 
pit or house from which frost is just kept out. 
Do not let them become pot-bound till they are 
required to flower. Grow them in good rich 
soil—say, turfy loam and old manure, about 
two-thirds of the former to one-third of the 
latter, and never permit them to suffer from 
want of water. Where their simple wants arc 
attended to they grow steadily on, making 
such robust leathery leaves, that green fly— 
that pest to Cinerarias generally—avoids them. 
When producing their flowers, weak manure- 
water three times a week, if the pots are as 
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full of roots as they ought to be, will be of 
great importance to them. When the flower¬ 
ing is past, cut down the old stems, and place 
the pots in a cold pit, in a shady position, 
or, if the nights are not frosty, set them in 
a shady position in the open air. Offsets will 
then break away strongly, and, when large 
enough, should be removed with a bit of root 
attached to them. They should then be singly 
potted and placed in a cold frame, and the 
same routine work as to potting, &c., must be 
gone through again for another season’s display. 
—E. H. 

Cyclamens in Small Pots.—The ad¬ 
vantages of growing plants in small pots for 
purposes of indoor decoration need not be 
insisted on, as every one engaged in the decora¬ 
tion of apartments knows full well that by 
their means groups may be better finished off, 
and jardinieres, vases, &c., better filled with 
flowers and foliage. All that may be said of 
plants generally will apply to the Cyclamen, a 
charming plant for any purpose, but of immense 
value when grown with one or two dozen 
blooms in 2$-in. pots, so that if so desired they 
may be turned out of the pots to be worked in 
with other things, and surfaced with Moss in 
the ordinary manner. To obtain such little 
specimens is an easy matter; all that one has 
to do is to pot off some young seedlings in 
March, grow them along in the usual manner, 
but instead of shifting them in the summer feed 
them up well with weak guano water. Little 
plants like these have a very interesting and 
pretty appearance.—C. 

The Huntsman’s Horn (Sarracenia 
flava).—As Sarracenias are found wild in 
Florida and the adjacent regions of North 
America, it is at once obvious that they do not 
require, nor will they long exist in, that exces¬ 
sive heat, especially in winter, to which we 
often see them subjected. Through the months 
of September, October, November, December, 
and January, I find a temperature, by night, of 
from 45° to 50°, and by day, from 50° to 55°, 
to suit them best. By the middle of April, I 

f ive them 6° more warmth, and through May, 
une, and July, I give them 55° by night, with 
a rise of 10° by day; of course in very hot 
weather the temperature will run higher, but 
they get plenty of air day and night. They are 
kept near the glass, and a thin shade is used in 
sunny weather. The way in which I propagate 
them is bv division of the crowns with a sharp 
knife. The compost I pot in is good fibrous 
peat, broken about the size of pigeons’ eggs, 
to which are added one-sixth of chopped 
Sphagnum, and sufficient silver sand and crocks, 
broken to the size of horse-beans, to keep the 
soil open. On no account are the plants allowed 
to remain more than twelve months in the same 
soil, however fresh it may appear ; for if left a 
second season, the soil will be certain to become 
sour, and then the roots rot as fast as they are 
made. When repotting, shake them clean out. 
I do not approve of pans placed under the 
pots; and never syringe overhead, as it 
has a tendency to induce a softer growth in the 
pitchers, which causes them to die off much 
sooner. During the growing season I water 
every day, and in winter twice a-week. All 
the varieties make growth at two seasons of the 
year ; the different forms of flava, purpurea, 
variolaris, and rubra make their principal 
growth in spring, and then a second growth in 
autumn, but this latter is much inferior to that 
which is made in spring. The two forms of 
Drummondi are just the reverse in this respect; 
they make their principal growth in the 
autumn, and only a much smaller growth in 
spring. For many years I used to pot all the 
kinds indiscriminately at the end of February, 
but under this treatment the two varieties of 
Diummondi never succeeded near so well as 
the other kinds. It therefore occurred to me 
that perhaps it would be better to defer potting 
these sorts until just before they commenced 
their autumn growth, and I found that this had 
a marked effect upon them, by inducing a much 
finer growth. 1 also, at this season, give them 
copious waterings every day, just as much as I 
give to the other kinds in spring. I always 
keep them standing on either level slate or 
wooden shelves kept continually damp ; they 
will not succeed if the atmosphere around them 
is dry. I would strongly advise those who may 
bo commencing their cultivation to procure 
thoroughly established plants, as there is great 


uncertainty in imported ones. The sorts I 
cultivate are these : S. rubra, which is ex¬ 
tremely rare ; the floweis scented equal to 
Russian Violets ; S. purpurea, and a variety 
much finer in its veinings ; S. flava, three 
varieties, quite distinct from each other ; S. 
variolaris; S. Drummondi rubra and Drummondi 
alba, the latter variety being very Bcarce. We 
have seen very fair plants of Sarracenia flava 
grown in a window.—T. B. 

Gesnera zebrina. —This iB unquestion¬ 
ably one of the finest and most useful of all 
Gesneras, and, being more hardy than some, it 
requires less heat to grow in, which is a great 
recommendation, as few of the others can be 
used with safety in any house or situation in 
which the temperature is lower than that of a 
stove. Many years ago this Gesnera was culti¬ 
vated very largely for conservatory decoration, 
and for filling inside window boxes, where, 
associated with Primulas, Mignonette, &c., it 
was exceedingly effective ; and, coming in as it 
did during winter, it afforded something choice 


all the functions of the tree should bo concen¬ 
trated on the thorough maturation of the wood 
and plumping up of the fruit buds. As soon as 
the foliage turns yellow and begins to fall, any 
trees that have to be moved or replanted will 
be done at once, for if done thus early the trees 
will next season fruit as well as if they had not 
been moved. Our soil is a light loam, which 
requires to be made very firm and to be liberally 
manured, which is always done as soon as the 
leaves are off by removing any loose, inert soil, 
and replacing it with maiden loam, some £-in. 
bones, and afterwards mulching with stable 
manure. Of course, in heavy soils, drains are 
of first importance, and to ensure their ef¬ 
ficiency, thay should be annually examined. 

Peaches have a great deal in common with 
Apricots—with this exception, that they more 
readily fall a prey to parasites and insects, and 
greater vigilance is, therefore, required to keep 
such pests at bay. If allowed to get badly in¬ 
fested with green and black fly, a couple of good 
dressings of soap-suds, to which is added a 



Yellow-flowered Huntsman’s Horn (Sarracenia flava). 


for grouping at a time when flowering plants 
are never over-abundant. 


FRUIT. 

APRICOTS AND PEACHES AFTER 
FRUITING. 

A few notes by way of reminder as to what 
ought to be done in order to obtain a good sup¬ 
ply of fruit next season may not be unaccept¬ 
able. The best cultivators are far too apt to 
neglect fruit trees when once the crop has been 
gathered. As regards Apricots, our trees are 
on the south and west walls, and do equally 
well on both aspects, having never failed to 
produce a crop, and this we attribute in no 
small measure to the autumn treatment the 
trees have had, which is, that they are never 
allowed to want water. If the rainfall be in¬ 
sufficient, we set to work and water artificially. 

Insects of any kind are not allowed a lodg¬ 
ment on them. Red spider as soon as perceived 
is removed by means of a shower bath, vigor¬ 
ously administered. Soft brown scale has once 
or twice bothered us, but this we settled effec¬ 
tually in winter by painting the whole of the 
trees with a solution of soft soap and Tobacco 
water, made adhesive with cow manure. Mil¬ 
dew has never troubled us, doubtless because 
the trees have had abundanceof water,and every 
branch and leaf have been afforded breathing 
space. Some of the trees frequently manifest 
a tendency to make fresh growth, which 
growth we endeavour to repress by occasionally 
pinching out the points of the new shoots, for 


quantity of Tobacco water, will cleanse them 
thoroughly. If they get affected with red 
spider, as soon as the fruit is off, dislodge the 
insects in the same manner as that named for 
Apricots. When once the fruit is off, Peaches 
soon begin to shed ’their foliage ; then is the 
time to commence lifting such as require that 
operation. Moved with care, we have seen as 
fine fruit the following season from trees planted 
out at the end of September as from those 
thoroughly established. Notes of all trees 
io be planted, replaced, or renovated should 
now be made, and soil prepared ; also plans of 
drains and drainage materials should be got in 
readiness, in order that there may be no unneces¬ 
sary delay when the time arrives ; and, finally, 
if no other holiday comes in the way, take a 
trip to one of the nurseries and select the trees 
required. W. W. 

Renewing: Strawberry Beds.— Whero 
a Strawberry bed has become matted, and it is 
preferred to continue it rather than to replant, 
not a day should be lost after the last Straw¬ 
berry worth picking has been gathered before 
opening it up for re-stocking. A bed of Cheney 
ten years ola is now getting its annual rough 
cutting with a sharp mattock. The oldest 
plants, and those infested with Grass or creep¬ 
ing weeds, are chopped out; then, in a day or 
two, these wilted plants are raked off and the 
bared portions are dug over and treated with 
some seedless manures. Any runners that arc 
issuing from the retained plants are guided to 
eligible places, or suppressed if too abundant, 
and the bed is thus easily and perfectly re¬ 
newed. But it must never be forgotten that 
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clean culture and a mellow surface are abso¬ 
lutely essential through August and September, 
so that the autumn rains and cool temperature 
may nourish no rival weeds to rob or crowd out 
the Strawberry plants at their chief season of 
growth and preparation for the next June’s 
yield. —New York Tribune . 

Experience© of Grafting.— I send my 
experience of my grafting by following instruc¬ 
tions given in Gardening, I cut off a tree 
according to instructions, and put fourteen 
grafts in the tree, and out of the fourteen I have 
got twelve of them with nice shoots about 16 in. 
long. I am no gardener, but a mechanic, and 
had never seen a graft put in before, so thanks, 
Gardening Illustrated.—Mechanic. 


VEGETABLES. 


Wateroressea without Running 
Water. —The name of Watercress is apt to 
make many believe that these cannot be grown 
without running water, and therefore many who 
have no water are deterred from growing them. 
In most towns they are easily obtained, but that 
is not so in all country places, and few things 
in the way of salad are more enjoyable for 
breakfast or on the tea table than a dish of 
Watercress. All who would like to have a 
regular supply of them for several months may 
do so with little trouble. Desiring to grow 
them, and not having any brook or pond, Ac., 

I commenced their cultivation some time ago 
by obtaining a packet of seed, which was sown 
in a large pan in a warm frame. When large 
enough to handle Borne large pans were filled 
with loam and a little mortar rubbish ; in these 
the plants were finished oft and placed in a cold 
orchard house. When they began to grow they 
were watered freely, and then the pans were 
put in larger pans or saucers about half filled 
with water. Here they grew freely, and soon 
produced a crop fit for use. The water was 
emptied out frequently and fresh supplied. 
When a fresh supply of Cress was wanted the 
topS'Were taken on and put into fresh pans as 
cuttings, which soon made good plants. We 
out three crops from them before they were thrown 
away. After the first cutting they were sup¬ 
plied with manure-water two orthree times, just 
after they were cut, but they were given clear 
fresh water all the time during which growth was 
going on, that is, while the tops were in growth, 
so as not to be affected with the manure water. 
Some time in June last year we sowed a little 
seed in a box. When large enough the seed¬ 
lings were pricked out in good soil on a north 
border. _ From these we began cutting about 
the beginning of September, and continued to 
do so till December by putting a box frame 
over a portion of them. From that time 
onward we depended on pans for our supply, 
or we sometimes pricked some off in a box, 
putting a lot of drainage in the bottom before 
the soil, so that we might be able to give 
copious waterings. I have seen good supplies 
kept up for a long time by inserting some cut¬ 
tings in good soil in pots on the north side of 
glasshouses, such as stoves ; the warmth through 
the wall helped them, and they were protected 
during severe weather. Cuttings are much the 
quickest way of getting up a crop when the 
pans are nearly worn out, and if we want 
Cresses quickly we put them in a warm house, 
sprinkling a little fresh soil over them, and use 
some fertiliser, when they soon start into 
growth and yield afresh crop. After eating 
them from brooks, pans, and in soil on shady 
borders, I may state that I observe but little 
difference amongst them; but those grown on 
shady borders i do not think quite so crisp as 
the others, although these are not to be de¬ 
spised when supplied with plenty of water in 
dry weather. —F. 

American Lettuoes. — Two American 
Lettuces introduced by Messrs. Carter A Co., of 
High Holborn, two or three years ago, have stood 
out particularly well with me this year, show¬ 
ing no tendency to bolt, and hearting well, 
while the Cos kinds are an utter failure. They 
are called respectively the American Gathering 
or Curled, and the American Green-fringed. 
Both are singular in appearance among Lettuces, 
being dwarf and spreading in growth, some¬ 
thing after the shape of Endive, the resemblance 
to that herb being further carried out by the 


edges of tiie leaves being .frilled or fringed ; I 
both are extremely ornamental when cut, and 
may be used for dressing. The Gathering 
kind is green with brownish and reddish stains 
on the leaves, darkening towards the edges: 
the leaves are puckered as well as frilled ; this 
kind eats extremely tender, seeming to melt 
away in the mouth. The Green-fringed is very 
different in colour, being a bright pale pea- 
green ; it is extremely crisp eating and tender. 
The peculiar advantage of both is their standing 
so well in hot dry weather; mine have scarcely 
had a drop of .rain since they came above 
ground, and no artifical watering whatever; 
only a little shelter from the midday sun, with 
the same treatment. Some of the best varieties 
of Cos Lettuce have run to seed after making 
eight leaves. One advantage of these. new 
Lettuces is their being tender and eatable in all 
stages, so that the [thinnings can all be used for 
salads.—J. D. 

Keeping* Mushroom Spawn. —Sep¬ 
tember is the best month of the year for making 
Mushroom beds, and with good spawn and the 

E roper temperature in the bed success ought to 
e certain. I am convinced that many beds 
fail through using spawn that has been badly 
preserved. Many on receiving their spawn 
pack it away togethor in heaps ; in that way it 
naturally generates damp ; the white filaments 


or threads begin to run, and the spawn for all 
practical purposes is ruined. The beet way to 
Keep Mushroom spawn is to spread the cakes 
out thinly in a dry, warm place.—E. 

6209.—Culture of Peppermint.— Pep 
permint likes a free and rich soil, so that to 
succeed with it commercially, the ground must 
be trenched quite 18 in. deep, working in a 
goodly portion of manure, or when field culture is 
m question it may be double ploughed. The 
proper time to plant is in March, when lines 
should be struck out some 9 in. apart, and drills 
about 3 in. deep drawn with a hoe, each stool 
being cut up into as many pieces as it will make; 
the sets are to be placed some 6 in. apart. During 
the growing season hoe frequently between the 
rows, and it a top-dressing of some concentrated 
manure be given some time before the plants 
touch, it will be of service. The beds will last 
about three years, the proper way being to plant 
a fresh piece of ground every spring.—'C. B. 

5248. — French Beans.—Plant the early kinds of 
French Beans in frames now, in single rows across the 
frames 18 in. apart. If a late kind, such as Canadian 
Wonder, is used, more space between the rows should 
be given.—E. H. 

5242.—Grubs in Vegetables.— This is probably a 
species of beetle. Dust with Hme and sulphur when 
damp, and sow in fresh land Immediately. —E. H. 

6305.—Maggots in Onions.—The Onion maggot 
has been exceedingly troublesome this year, hardly a 
good crop anywhere of spring sowing. The autumn sown 
generally escapes, because they are too large before the 
fly appears. Salt and nitrate of soda is the best applica¬ 
tion I know.—E. H. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—August 8 to 13. 

Flowers.—Putting in cuttings of Alyssum variega- 
tum for stock. Staking and tying Chrysanthemums, and 
placing them in a sunny position. Putting in cuttings 
of Verbenas for stock. Stopping Carnations in pits. 
Propagating Pelargoniums in boxes. Putting Primulas 
into their flowering pots out of 3-in. onea 

Fruit.—Nailing Vines to walls outside. Going over 
Grapes and taking out all shanked berries. Trenching 
ground for Strawberries. Netting Plums, in order to 
preserve them from birds. Planting out bed of Straw¬ 
berries. Gathering Juneating Apples for dessert. Prun¬ 
ing shoots of Pears on walls. Potting Strawberries for 
forcing, and layering a few more for planting out. 

Vegetables_Sowing Turnips for autmnn use be¬ 

tween Gooseberries Sowing Bath Cos Lettuces and 
Enfield Market Cabbages. Planting Cattell’s Eclipse 
Broccoli. Sowing more Little Pixie, Early Heartwell, 
and Defiance Cabbages ; also Flat Italian and New Giant 
Rocca Onions. Tying and stopping Cucumbers. Sow¬ 
ing Incomparable and All Heart Cabbages. Thinning 
out Parsley and Lettuces. Sowing Mustard and Cress; 
also Hammersmith Hardy Green and Wyatt's Green 
Curlel Lettuces, and Chou do Milan Cabbages for suc¬ 
cession. Pulling up Broad Beans and hooiDg and clean¬ 
ing the ground ready for next crop. Sowing winter 
Cucumbers. Planting Snow's Win'er White Broccoli 
after Potatoes. Digging ground for winter Spinach. 
Planting ground after Broad Beans with Garnishing 
Kale and Little Pixie Savoys. Gathering all Scarlet 
Runners ready for use. Hoeing ground between last- 
planted Cabbages. Removing superfluous wood from 
Tomatoes on outside walls. 
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pinching or dipping such plants as are encroach¬ 
ing on their weaker neighbours. Preparations 
must now be made*'for next year’s supply as 
soon as spring-flowering plants, such as Alys- 
sums, Pansies, Ac., are got in under hand-lights 
on a cool shaded border, look over all the best 
kinds of gold and silver tricolor, bicolor, and 
bronze Pelargoniums, and take off any cuttings 
that can be spared without disfiguring the beds. 
Insert them in small pots filled with light, sandy 
soil and place them in cold frames, the lights of 
which can be kept over them daring heavy 
rains. This class of Pelargoniums must not be 
treated like the ordinary plain-leaved scarlets, 
for while the latter are about the easiest of all 
plants to increase, their near allies, the hand- 
some-leaved section, require both time and care 
in their propagation. Oentaureaa and Cinerana 
maritima snould be propagated early in the 
season, and in the same way as tricolor Pelar¬ 
goniums ; owing to the roots being very brittle 
they do best in single[pota. Take the cuttings 
off with a heel of old wood attached to them, 
and then insert them in pots ; tie up the foliage 
to a small stick, shade them from bright sun¬ 
shine, and draw the lights off at night. 

If the weather be fine, sow seeds of Silenes, 
Saponarias, Nemophilas, Collinsias, Candytufts, 
Ac., at once, and keep the beds moist; they 
will be useful plants with which to fill the beds 
in October or November. Continue to pick out 
all seedlings of Myosotis disaitiflora and 
sylvatica, or pull old plants to pieces and treat 
them as cuttings. Pansies that have been 
headed down for cuttings will now be in good 
condition for dividing, every pieoe with a root 
making a good plant by the end of the season. 
Keep runners cut close off Violets if required to 
flower early ; the Czar and other single kinds if 
replanted in spring and confined to single crowns 
wfll make fine early-flowering plants; but when 
allowed to produce runners the plants get ex¬ 
hausted before the flowering season begins. 
Weed and roll walks and mow Grass frequently. 
Clip edgings and everywhere maintain neatness 
and order. Finish the clipping of evergreen 
edges and Ivy on buildings as soon as possible, 
in order that they may become furnished before 
growth stops for the season. 

Hollyhooks. —Those who intend to exhibit 
cut spikes would do well to pinch the top of the 
spike off. A spike can only be shown in first- 
rate condition when it is cut before the first 
opened flowers die off. It is also necessary to 
shade from the sun to prevent the lower flowers 
from dying off until a large proportion of the 
others are open. Pinching the top with a por¬ 
tion of the flower-buds off throws more vigour 
into the flowers that remain. 

Pansies and Violas.— Cuttings of these 
should now be put in. They strike freelv in the 
open air under a north wall, but must be well 
supplied with water. Pansies, particularly the 
self-coloured varieties, are very beautiful during 
spring, but do not flower so long as the V iolas ; 
yet if a succession of plants be kept on hand, by 
putting in a few cuttings every six weeks 
throughout the season, from the time growth 
commences in spring until autumn, uninter¬ 
rupted bloom may be had. 

Herbaceous Plants.— Amongst these 
there are now in bloom several fine Spirseae, 
Tradescantias, Campanulas, Asters, Achilleas, 
Potentillas, Lathyruses, Veronicas, Tritomas, 
Statices (such as S. latifolia and S. Fortunei), 
Pentstemons, Phloxes, Stenactises, and others. 
In order to have fine flowers the shoots should 
be thinned out a little and small earth basins 
formed round the roots of each plant for the 
retention of water. Cut over at about half the 
length of the stems such plants as have done 
blooming for the sake of neatness. Many kinds 
of perennials may yet be propagated. from oat- 
tings, and also by means of seeds, which may be 
either sown in a border out-of-doors or in boxes 
in frames. Gather all seeds as soon as ripe, 
dry them, and dress them, and either sow 
them immediately or keep them till spring. 
Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse Plants.—There is hardly a 
plant that will stand greenhouse temperature 
that would not bo much benefited by full ex¬ 
posure to the outside atmosphere during the 
present month. The night dews are so in- 
Flower Garden. I vigorating to plants of this class, that the whole 

Plants in carpet beds will now be growing stock should now be placed under their influence, 
freely, and the designs must be kept true by ‘ The foliage on all the New Holland plants will 
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stand safely through the winter if the plants are 
folly exposed at the present season. Epacrises 
should now have full exposure to the sun to 
thoroughly ripen up their growths, as on this 
will their flowering freely depend. Strong 
plants of the Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) 
should now be liberally fed in order to induce 
them!to throw a good crop of flowers. Pinks 
intended for forcing should now be in their 
blooming pots, to give them time to get estab¬ 
lished before winter. The earliest Carnations 
should now be throwing up their flower-spikes, 
and must be kept free from aphides. Late- 
flowering Lilies are often crippled at this season 
if green fly gains a footing amongst the flowers. 
Where this is the case the points of the shoots 
should be dipped in a weak solution of Tobacco 
water. The whole stock of Pelargoniums, both 
■how and fancy kinds, may now be cut down if 
the shoots have been well ripened. Encourage 
late ones to break freely and quickly, so as to 
get part of their growth made before the short 
days set in. Plants that were out down earlier 
and that have broken should be shaken out and 
repotted at once. 

Oinerarias should at once be plaoed in 
their flowering pots—6 in. or 7 in. in diameter 
is large enough for ordinary purposes—and, if 
the plants are well managed, they will grow 
therein to a size that will produoe fine headB 
of bloom. They are very subject to green fly, 
which must never be allowed to get estab¬ 
lished upon them, or both appearance and 
vigour will be sacrificed. As soon as the pots 
are filled with roots they should be regularly 
supplied with manure water. Never allow 
them to become cramped at the root before 
moving them into their flowering pots, or they 
will not attain their wonted strength and size. 
Grow them in good loam, with one-fifth of rot¬ 
ten manure ana leaf-soil in equal parts added, 
and as much sand as will keep the soil porous. 
They do not bear Tobacco smoke well, as it 
often injures the leaves if applied of sufficient 
strength to destroy aphides, to free them from 
which, dipping in a pailful of Tobacoo water is 
the best remedy. 

Primulas.—These should also be moved 
into 6-in. flowering pots. They are somewhat 
spare-rooting subjects, and do not require a 
great body of soil to grow in. Drain them well, 
using soil similar to that used for Cinerarias. 
Put both in pits or frames, facing northwards, 
and 'give air freely, taking the lights com¬ 
pletely off the Primulas during the day, but 
do not allow them to get saturated with rain. 
In very bright weather a piece of old fruit- 
tree netting placed over them will be useful 
to break the sun’s rays, but will not obstruct 
the light as a mat would do. 

Fruit. 

Vines. -—Wasps and flies are frequently very 
destructive to Grapes where they are hanging 
ripe on the Vines. In order to keep these 
insects out of Vineries nail some light canvas or 
tiffany over the ventilators; but where the 
ventilators are so arranged that the netting 
cannot be used’in this way small muslin bags 
should he made in which the bunches Bhould be 
encased. Do not let the surface soil in Vineries, 
in which the fruit is ripe, become dust dry. 

A little moisture in the atmosphere does little 
harm so long as there is a circulation of fresh 
air, and the dust does not rise and settle so 
freely on the bunches when the soil is a little 
damp as when it is dry. When the Vine borders 
are finally watered the soil may be raked finer 
than it has hitherto been, in order that its sur¬ 
face may look tidy for the remainder of the 
season. 

Vegetables, 


be planted upon it. This will, after the first 
cutting in the spring, throw up quantities of 
sprouts without running to seed so early as it 
would grown under the influence of more sun. 
By this means a supply of useful greens will be 
secured that will last until early Cabbages are 
ready for use. 

Turnips. —Ground cleared of Peas, Potatoes, 
French Beans, and similar crops should at once 
be sown with Turnips; not a day should be lost 
in getting the seed in, as upon this depends the 
crop getting to a useful size before growth is 
stopped by cold weather. 

Cabbage. —Make another sowing of Cab¬ 
bage. Where a serviceable crop is required 
there is nothing better than Enfield Market to 
comei m after the smaller more early kinds. 
The best way is to commence cutting it early 
enough, and there is no variety grown that 
makes such a quantity of useful sprouts after 
the first cutting. To assist the pioduction of 
e ! i , om cro P ^at kaa already been cut 
the old leaves should be cleared off the stools; 
by this means slugs and caterpillars that 
car hour in them are got rid of. The ground 
should then have a good soaking of moderately 
strong manure water. 

Radishes. —Of these a small sowing should 
be made every three weeks now in rich ground, 
u if mhstard and Cress are required, they 
be sown every ten days ; these, with 
Radishes and Lettuces, must, to have them fit to 
eat, be regularly well watered, without which 
it is impossible to have salad of good quality. 

Celery, more than most crops, will now need 
to be well soaked with water. After a good 
soaking, 1 in. or 2 in. of soil may be put to even 
the late crops ; it will prevent the roots, which 
lie close to the top and are still further en¬ 
couraged to the surface by watering, from being 
so soon dried up. ° 


Late Peas should have a' ridge of soil 
drawn on each side of the row, and within 2 in. 
of it, so as to confine the water, which should 
be applied without stint, or it will be impossible 
to keep them from becoming a prey to mildew. 
One good drenching, so as to moisten the soil 
down as deeply as the roots descend, will be of 
more service than six small waterings. Scarlet 
Runners must be similarly treated. These and 
all other crops will be much benefited by 
mulching 3 in. thick with littery manure. If 
the land be at all poor, nothing is better than to 
use it fresh from the stable, laying it on before 
the water is given. 


Cauliflowers. —The time for sowing Cauli¬ 
flower seed has great influence upon the future 
crop turning out satisfactorily. If sown too early 
many of the plants may button or turn in 
prematurely, and thus be useless. In the north 
the firet sowing should bo made about the 10th 
of this month ; in the midlands, about the 15th; 
and in the south from the 20th to the 25th; and 
the last sowing should be made in a frame. 
Fill up all ground as it becomes vacant with 
Winter Greens. The plants may be put in 
closer together than would he advisable earlier 
in the season, as they will not ge*- so large. 
If there happens to be a vacant mace at the 
north side of a wall some Cottager^ Kale may I 


Protecting Plants from Slugs.— Many 
complain of losing valuable plants from their 
borders during winter in a mysterious way. 
They know that they were there in autumn 
but when they go to look for them in spring 
there is nothing left but the labels, and this 
too, in the case of plants that are hardy enough 
to live through our severest winters. This 
©omes m a great measure from forgetfulness. 
When the plants go out of flower they are too 
often forgotten and left to face their enemies 
unaided. I have no doubt that a good many of 
the losses among the choicer kinds of hardy 
plants which disappear bo unaccountably are 
due to slugs or snails. They can work in the 
dark and in silence, and when they come across 
a plant that suits their taste—and they always 
choose weakly, delicate ones in preference to 
strong, coarse ones—they fix themselves closely 
round the collar, and there they remain feasting 
so long as the least bit of succulent matter re¬ 
mains. They then move to the next plant, and 
so the work of destruction goes on. After the 
snails and slugs have worked their will, frost 
and snow come, and so the mutilated plants, in- 
capable of resisting extremes of wet and cold, 
perish. Now, if a handful or two of sifted ashes 
had been scattered round the collars of all the 
plants to which snails are partial, extending 
3 in. or 4 in. round the crowns on all sides a 
fence would have been placed round them that 
the snails would not have faced. A very little 
tune and a barrowful or two of ashes would in 
this way make secure a large collection of plants 
from depredations of this kind, a matter that 
should be seen to at once.—R. H. H. 

Sinking a, Well— Ijworked for a firm that 
Kept a portable sixteen-horse ongine, and it cost 
so much for a man and horse and cart to fetch 


water to supply the engine, that it was decided 
to try a pipe dnven in the ground to get water. 
I got some 2-iu. gas-pipe and took a piece 3 ft. 
long to a smith and had a piece of iron put 
on to shut in the end, and a piece of steel put 
on that and pointed. Some J-in. holes were then 
drilled round the end ; then I got an iron plug 
to go in the upper-end socket, and drove the 
pipe down with a sledge hammer till I got about 
14 ft. down; then put pump on to try for water, 
but could not get any ; so 1 put a chain on the 
pipe and lifted it out again, and the bottom 
of pipe was filled with dirt; I cleaned it and 
tried again, and after pumping some time the 
water came, and there was plenty of water to 

supply the horse engine for years._A 

Mechanic. 

Stakes for Border Flowers.— Cutting 
out and painting stakes for border flowers is 
quite unnecessary, unless we are to revive 
practices now happily obsolete when the stakes 
formed more conspicuous objects both in the 
case of plants out-of-doors and for exhibition 
than the plants themselves. I do not think 
many will be in favour of returning to this 
system, but rather keep to that of reducing 
staking to a minimum. Eveu in the case of 
plants that must be supported there is no need 
for painting stakes, for with the bark left on 
them Hazel or other stakes are less conspicuous 
and certainly quite as effective. Of course it is 
not possible to entirely hide stakes in the case 
of Carnations and similar plants, but in that of 
Phloxes, Larkspurs, and similar plants with 
good leafage to the ground, the stakes should 
be entirely hidden before the plant comes into 
bloom.—J. G. 


Cocoa Fibre Refuse.— This very useful 
material may not possess any valuable manurial 
properties, but it is remarkable that all kinds of 
seedling and soft-rooted plants take to it most 
readily and grow in it freely. I hold its chief 
recommendation when mixed with stiff soils to 
be its comparative enduring properties, giving 
fibre to these and keeping them open and porous, 
instead of running together and getting baked 
like a brick. Leaf bou and decayed manure, full 
of nutriment as these may be, soon disappear, 
but the cocoa fibre is more lasting. Not least, 
the refuse is most valuable as a top-dressing for 
soils that bum.—A. D. 
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THE VINE. 

The Grape Vine makes, when properly 
cultivated, the best of all climbers under 
glass, for what flowers can surpass the beauty 
of the hanging bunches of ripening Grapes? and 
then when you have gratified your eyes by 
looking at them, you can gratify your palate 
by eating them afterwards. Fine fruit can be 
grown and ripened well in a greenhouse in any 
town. For ordinary culture in a cool green¬ 
house nothing can surpass the Black Hamburg, 
but Black Prince, Foster’s White Seedling, 
and Buckland’s Sweetwater, or an Early Fron- 
tignan, will all do well. 

The Vine should have a sunny greenhouse, or 
the fruit will not ripen; and the nearer the 
house, if a lean-to, faces south, and the 
greater the duration of sunshine it is open to 
receive, the better the results will be. 

Borders and Planting. —If possible, the 
cane or canes should be planted m a bordor 
inside the house; this need not be wide, but 
the front or side of the house should be built 
upon pillars, so as to admit of the roots ex¬ 
tending into another border outside. But if this 
plan is not admissible, a hole may be made in 
the side or wall for each plant, and the young 
cane, being passed through this, Bhould bo 
planted in a border outside. The best season 
to plant is in the spring when the young 
shoots are 1 in. or 2 m. in length, if planted 
inside, or in May if outside. The Vine will 
do far better if a properly prepared bed or 
border is provided, as one cannot depend upon 
the natural soil, especially in a town. This 
should be somewhat raised above the ordinary 
ground level, so as to be warm and dry, ana 
as it should be about 3 ft. deep altogether, 
18 in. in, and 18 in. abovo the ground will bo 
suitable. Take out the soil 18 in. or 2 ft. 
deep, making the border as wide, up to 8 ft. 
or 10 ft., as you can, though less will do, and 
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as long as convenient. Make the bottom 
hard and sloping from each side down to a 
drain along the centre. This may be done 
either by ramming in stones or by forming a 
concrete bottom. Place 9 in. or 10 in. of 
coarse rubble or broken bricks over the bottom, 
then a layer of turf sods turned upside down, 
and fill up with nice turfy loam, chopped up 
pretty small, mixed with about one-sixth of 
decayed horse or cow dung, add also a still 
smaller portion of old mortar rubbish, crushed 
charcoal, aud broken sandstone or bricks, in 
equal parts, aud a little soot and crushed bones 
may be advantageously used as well. Tread 
this mixture in firmly, and make it 6 in. or 
8 in. higher than the desired level, as it will 
be sure to sink. Plant the cane on a slightly 
raised hillock, and have that part of the bed 
rather the highest and sloping gently down to 
the sides all round. 

Watering and Mulching. —Plenty of 
water must be afforded when the Vine is in 
active growth, but keep rather dry in winter. 
In September put 1 ft. or 18 in. of dry litter 
or Fern over the outside border, and have a 
tarpaulin or other waterproof covering at 
hand to spread over this in wet or snowy 
weather to keep it dry. The stem when it 
enters the house must be well wrapped up 
with hay-bands, and plenty of nice dry litter 
heaped up round it, especially if the inside of 
the nouse is a£ all warm. If much fire heat is 
used, and .the Vine started into growth while 
the weather outside is cold and frosty, then 
more must be done. Take off the litter when 
the buds inside begin to swell, and lay 1 ft. or 
2 ft. of nice hot stable manure or other fer¬ 
menting material all over the border outside, 
covering again with the litter. This will 
stimulate the roots, and balance the excitement 
both at branch and root. 

Training, &o.—The main principles of 
training and culture of the Vine is as follows : 
Obtain, by stopping or thinning, or both, the 
requisite number of main snoots or rods, 
ana carry them right up the roof or 
rafters. There should not be more 
than three or four of these to each plant, two 
will do, and, as they should not be nearer than 
about 18 in. from each other, a good distance 
for the Vines or canes to be planted apart, when 
a number are grown, is 4 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in. When 
you have got the requisite number of shoots 
started, let them grow without stopping as far 
as they will, and, when the leaves fall in the 
autumn, out them back to about 2 ft. from where 
they started. In the spring a side shoot will 
spring from the axil of each leaf along these 
shoots. These side shoots produce the fruit, 
but there will not be any for two or three years 
probably. When three full-sized leaves are 
formed upon each of these, take out the points 
beyond the third leaf. Do not stop the one at 
the last joint—the one nearest the point, but 
let it grow as far as it can or will. In the 
autumn cut this back to 2 ft. or 3 ft. long, and 
prune all the side shoots back to three eyes, or 
two strong ones, of the main rod. In the spring 
thin out by taking out with finger and thumb 
all weak or superfluous shoots, leaving only one 
strong one at each joint. It is better not to let 
them fruit, even if they show this year, but stop 
at the third large leaf, leaving the end one to 
grow, as before. Thin out the leaves if too 
thick in early summer, and repeat the pruning 
in autumn. Next spring leave the side shoots 
until you can see if any fruit, or rather flowers, 
show, and stop at one joint beyond the fruit- 
bud. These generally appear at the third or 
fourth joint. Stop all barren ones as before. 
Any later or second shoots from the first ones 
must be rigorously removed. This stopping and 
pruning must be repeated each year, and when 
a rod gets worn out, as it will after a few years 
of bearing, cut it right out, and induce a 
fresh one to start from the base. Renew them 
thus alternately, and not all at once, or more 
than one in each year. Considerable experience 
is necessary to perform these operations of 
pruning and thinning, &c., properly, and a 
volume might be written on the subject, but we 
can only give general rules and principles, and 
after all expenence is the best teacher. 

V entilating,Temperature, &o.—When 
the Vines begin to break into growth in spring, 
abu n da n t moisture should be kept up in the 
atmosphere of the house by syringing, and this 


should be keptuptill the flowering commences, so 
as to induce the Vines to break strongly into leaf. 
Not nearly such, frequent syringings are needed 
in a house filled with plants in pots as in a 
regular Vinery, as the amount of foliage keeps 
the air constantly humid. Keep the house a 
little close, and as warm as you can, while 
breaking, as well. When the flowers are opening, 
keep drier, and give the canes a smart rap with 
the hand at mid-day, when the sun shines, to 
distribute the pollen. When the fruit is set, 
give more moisture, and attention must now be 
paid to thinning the bunches and leaves, if 
either are too thick, and to removing all second 
or useless growths. As the berries swell off they 
must be thinned, so as to have just enough 
berries left to make a compact bunch, yet leave 
room for each berry to attain its full size. When 
the fruit begins to colour, admit more air, and 
keep drier, to give firmness and flavour. Of 
course where other plants are grown in the same 
house these different conditions cannot be so 
strictly observed as in a Vinery where nothing 
else is grown, but you must strike the happy 
medium as nearly as you can. When the fruit 
is cut and the leaves are fallen cut back each 
fruit-bearing shoot to two or three eyes, and 
keep dryish and safe from frost through the 
winter. If the Grape* hang late, plenty of air 
must be given, and a little fire heat on dull days 
to dispel damp. 


A Cheap and Useful Hot-bed.— Take a 
box, suoh as a stout paoking oase, of almost 
any size from 18 in. by 12 in., and 9 in. or 10in. 
deep ; or, if you want a good sized affair make a 
regular box frame, like a Cucumber frame, of 
any size up to 6 ft. by 4 ft. or so, and it should 
be 18 in. or 2 ft. deep at the baok, and 12 in. or 
15 in. in front, or more. We find about 4 ft 
by 3 ft. a most useful size. If it is of any con¬ 
siderable dimensions, you must have a properly 
glazed light or sash for the top, but if small, 
one or two good sized sheets of stout glass, just 
to lay on the top, will do. You must have a 
close board bottom for this, and it is better not 
to nail this on, but have it rather larger than 
the frame, and fixed in a suitable plaoe, so that 
this may stand on it, like a box on a raised 
floor. Cut a round hole in the oentre of this 
bottom about 3 in. in diameter. 

Now nail strips of wood, about 1 in. thick, 
all round inside the box or frame, so that the 
upper edge of the strips may be from 5 in. to 
8 in. above the floor or bottom edge, and, if the 
box is at all large, arrange others pretty deep, 
so as to be stiff and strong down the middle or 
across, or both, in one or more plaoss, with their 
upper edges level with the others. Get a sheet, 
or, if large, two or more pieces of galvanised 
iron or zinc, in stout sheet form, so as to be, 
when altogether, 1^ in. larger all round than 
the inside of the frame or box. This 1£ in. 
must be turned up at right angles all round, so 
as to nail it to the sides. Get this perforated if 
you can, if not, punch it full of holes about 
3-16ths of an inch in diameter ; 1 in. apart will 
do. Fix this inside, and nail it so as to rest 
upon the strips of wood. The holes should be 
punched from the under side, not from above. 

The surface of this perforated or false bottom 
should be at the lowest point at least 4 in. from 
the upper edge of the frame, if a very small one, 
and if 5 in. all the better, and increasing up to 
6 in. or 8 in., or even 9 in., according to the 
room required, for a large affair. Now you 
want a flat tin or galvanised irou vessel, 2 in. or 
3 in. deep for a moderate sized frame, and 8 in. 
to 12 in. square, or any convenient size. We 
have seen an ordinary baking tin used for a 
small affair with good results, but for a large 
frame, 6 ft. by 4 ft. or so, a much larger tank 
is wanted. 

This must be set in the hollow chamber under 
the false bottom, exactly over the hole men¬ 
tioned, and it must be raised 2 in. or 3 in. from 
the floor by pieces of tile or brick placed under 
the corners. The top of this tank should be 
from 1J in. to 3 in. below the false bottom, and 
you should have a plain flat piece of galvanised 
iron or tin to place over this when required. 
There should be a door in the back or side of 
this lower chamber through which this tin 
or tank may be filled and attended to. 
This must be always kept filled with 
water, or nearly so. The next thing is the 
lamp. For a small frame, not more than 3 ft. 
by 2 ft., or 2 ft. 6 in. or so, an ordinary paratfin 


lamp, such as a small table or kitchen lamp, will 
do, and the usual glass chimney may be used ; 
but it is letter to get one made on purpose, 
with a metal chimney, and a strong tin holder 
to contain 1 quart or 2 quarts of oil. if the 
frame is large, you must have a proportionately 
larger lamp, with a powerful burner 2 in. or 
2£ in. wide, and for a full-sized frame, where a 
good heat is required, a duplex burner and very 
large oil reservoir will be required. 

The frame should be elevated on strong legs 
or posts, or supports of some kind, at such a 
height that the lamp will go well underneath it. 
Now put 1 in. or 1$ in. of Cocoa-nut fibre refuse 
evenly over the perforated bottom, fill the tank 
beneath with water (hot, to save time), light the 
lamp, and block it up so that the top of the 
chimney goes an inch or two through the hole 
in the wooden bottom, and comes within 1 in. 
or 1£ in. of the bottom of the tank. Be sure 
that the chimney is fair in the centre of the hole, 
or the wood may get charred. Shut up the 
frame close, and turn the lamp up to a fair 
height, and in from four to ten or twelve hours, 
according to the size of the apparatus, there will 
be a heat of 70° or 75°, even in early spring. 
You may now fill.the frame with pots and boxes 
of seeds, cuttings, Ac., and all that is needed is 
to keep the lamp trimmed and supplied with 
oil, and the pan or tank of water always at 
least half full. The heat may be regulated by 
turning the lamp higher or lower. If the chim¬ 
ney is of glass, be careful always to remove it 
before filling the pan with water, as if a spot 
falls on it when hot, it will fly in a thousand 
pieces. A metal one is much better. 

Now the great difficulty is that you cannot 
put such an affair as this out-of-doors, at least 
not unless the lamp, Ac., is very carefully boxed 
up, as the least puff of wind will put it out. 
The only way is to have a little house made to 
hold the light. Be careful in any case how you 
open and shut the light of the frame, suddenly 
lifting or dropping it always puts out the lamp. 
A small affair may be put in a light window, bnt 
the tender seedlings will run towards the light, 
and get weak and spindly. Under a sky-light 
would be a good place, or fixed in the roof of a 
shed or outhouse, so that the glazed light would 
form part of the roof, and the lamp could be 
got at from underneath. Or it may be arranged 
as a pit, with brick or wooden sides, and a door 
underground to get at it, or, indeed, anyway or 
anywhere where the lamp will keep in, and 
there is plenty of free ana unobstructed light; 
this is indispensable. A small one may be put 
altogether inside a greenhouse, and would do 
well there. Such an arrangement as this, if 
properly constructed, will be far more useful 
than an ordinary hotbed formed of fermenting 
materials, as the heat and moisture is so much 
better under control. If too much moisture 
rises through the fibre, place the sheet of tin over 
the pan of water, this will check the evapora¬ 
tion. The fumes of the lamp seem to be entirely 
neutralised by passing through the moist fibre, 
and we have never found even the most delicate 
plants or seedlings injured in the least. 

B. C. R. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES. 


5297.— Plants for Ohalky Soils.— With 
the exception of Rhododendrons and such shrube 
as grow naturally in peaty soil, nearly all flowering 
shrubs do well on chalk, always providing that 
there is a depth of some 2 ft. at least of good 
mould to sustain them. Deutzia crenata, 
Berberis dulcis, Jameson!, aquifollum, and 
Darwini, Forsythia viridissima and Fortune!, 
Spiraea ariaBfolia, Reevesi, and callosa, flower¬ 
ing Thorns, the Double Cherry, Cvdonia 
japonica, Hydrangea paniculate grandi flora, 
Cytisus purpurea, and the Rose Acacia are all 
fine, strong growing, flowering subjects. Koel- 
reuteria paniculate is an extremely ornamental 
flowering tree of moderate dimensions that 
thrives well on chalk, aud is equally ornamental 
when in fruit ; and the Guelder Rose, the 
Golden Elder, and the red-berried Elder are all 
desirable subjects, thriving very well in wind¬ 
blown situations. Hollies, Yews, such as the 
Irish, the Golden, and the Weeping varieties, do 
well on chalk, as do also Cotoneaster microphylla 
and frigida, Euonymus, both the type and the 

f old and silver variegated kinds, the common 
lay, Aucubas, Laurels, and Laurustinus, 
Both the Laurustinus and the Bay, however, 
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reauire some shelter from cutting wind®, and 543 S. -Gas Stove In Greenhouse—Ccmsfanf To the Trade— Nurservmen ^ * 
unless this can be afforded them better not Unless you have some means of conducting oopies of their catalogueato^o 1811(1 

plant, them Clem.tia ta planted freely, h .»«. ,5.5!.-Cool Orchid Houses^ “vet ^ 0M9 

especially the Jackmam varieties, which are 5439,-Poachea not Rinenino- -A qubseriber _ ? lo8e * river and near the town, to which is attached 
very hardy, not forgetting, however, the early The trees have SU the fru^?Jidfntly from wnt 'ot IhaU^ave 0 to’buiki « » ^iJ 0 m l ke * the house »™g I 
flowering C. montana and and the Bweet-Bcented water at the roots. The fruits sent give us this im- wall • half the wall will abon »t 180 , ft of hrick 

autumn-flowering flammnla. Almost any of p ™“ 10n o „ Srt the east c2i 

the stronger growing, hardy perennials would i Be ? on .l a8 —— The fine- heat) to grow fruit to pay-Peaches and Nectarines °r!r 


--, to ao well in loam, peat, leaf-mould, and san< 

Anemone japonica, Potentillas, Helianthemums, seen them very good in loam and sand alone. 
Spiraeas, early flowering Chrysanthemums, 6441.— Different Kinds of Soil.— New 
Columbines, Sweet Williams, &c. The beat “Turfy loam Is understood to mean the top 

time to plant is in Sentember and October_ from a pasture with the roots of the Grass i 

j p ^ in oepremDer ana uctooer. which has no Grass rooia In It may be called 1< 

*'• t/. J>. table loam wnill.l h« ftlr.n to moan fka Klanlr 


' ln loam * P eal i leaf-mould, and sand. We have not had much practice in fruit grow ini? unaer ai?.. 

en them very good in ioam and sand alone. many years. Could I have a lean to on both sides o? w.i ?9 

6441..-Different Kinds Of Soil—tow Subscriber, produce to pay moderately. I should not 

Turfy loam Is under*tood to mean the top spit taken „ e P u * hot-water pipes in the houses. Will soma 
om a pasture with the roots of the Grass in it. That 3^S^ff 1 !K , lJ! tate i?*! l rait to P lanfc » *nd how 


wtuiuwiuvo, onoci TTJlliaU1B, ftV. iUO UV«lt ,- •> —— .. » ™v.. 1W u w mnu uw j -'-7 uoutWS. W1U Soma 

time to plant is in September and October — fr £!" a pa * tur ^ wlth the root3 of the Grass in it. That J tate J!?** fruifc to Plant, and how 

o w yisubis m oepwmoer ana ucrooer. which has no Grass roois in it may be called loam. Vege- the houses shonld be constructed ?-Fenman 

* Wf i u1 ', 1 be taken t0 mean the hlack soil of an 5452—Cucumbers Dvintr off ^ 

th^^S . 810 , 8 Oyina-Th. manors is £&&8ZZSS!£ Si. k . 

the cause of the plants dying. Pansies dislike kkninq Illustrated is the best book on the subject you bloom is about to<&off 

manure ; a little mixed with the soil wiU not "‘me. soft near the bloom> p a ^ d r ‘J™* rMom and 

hurt them, but it must be rotted to dust. Leaf 6442—Scarlet Sweet Williams— M. E c—We »way.—S choolmaster. 7 ompletely 

mould rotted to powder, rotted turf, or peat, wnKm L real * ca ^' et » we ?} . 6453—Disease in Cucumbers—r ,h«„id , 

“J* ** 2 ? ^ UrG f ° r * Pan8iefl * lt is f a $ reat llke t0 “e a bloom of it before glving^Toplnion on°lt. have Si mmS^SiJS 5 ec “tW e f!f'SJ.®! P 68 * I 

40 ^ glQ f any - C * 1 - aSa ° Q f 6443—Early Tulips.-lfearfy. -The earliest Tulips fruit. It appears on the Cu^uSfbS^r^an^rfii^r ! 

by the purchase of the best varieties. Seedling are the Due Van Thols and Pottebakkers. They should * black spot, from which the Tan whi?h J 1 flrst 

rAXlfliflA nf A crnnA afrain ora nnifn a a bKad?p ea b© POtt©d in September Of October in ffnnri tnrfv Inam dries UD. lflAVinu ft allrrhf .ai. * .. SOm© 


•lack soil of an 5452— Cucumbers Dvinsr off— r rt .,w __ . 

tirown or bla k inform me as to the came Sd feSedy of my cJcuShfrl 
growing. Gar- dving off? They bloom all right, andfiS?b« 
^.ubjearou tta fruit tuL JR# 


uwcu vu niuuuuu pcuumory iuh.— o. u. uuu»o ur pit- 5454 —Apricot Gruh_tr . . 

6303. - OarnationaPailingf. - In the sow S"*? ffi b . Z? c LTi£&, 

early spring I observed the leaves of some of thinly on good soil, and when lafge enough plant In their lSmp. Now it wems i, beSrminl^Ll? »*, 
my Carnations beginning to turn yellow, and permanent quarters. They may be planted rather thickly, or chrysalis. i s there anv anv * it c ? co ? n 
as they went on declining, I dosed them with ® ach aiternate plant may be pulle«l during winter killing the trees—H. M. ML** It seems to be 


soapy water not too strong. After a time the .... „ . 

yel&w leaves began to assume a healthier hue oil stow SlfdS? h2t?2SS!SSo«i£*if ^o/can'ca^i 
until they became quite green, and they are the fumes out of the house through a chimney, otherwise 
now strong blooming plants.—S. B. it would be injurious. 


Brownl—Howl.thUpropt- 

5156- — Covering- Summer Houbah _ t 
erect* .1 an octagon summer house of strontr ronoh 
boards, which I find look somewhat. . h 


6398-PuohBiasOwtmg their Buds 

— We think that your plants cannot have had do not give lt light enough. * mended hi!7h tiC a P p f 1 a ^ ance T I have had ling reoom- 

sufficient exposure to sun and air. We would 6447.-Grapes.- -A. T. F .-Write to Messrs. Webber A few hfnta wiU oblige-A^p 60 ItT ^ where obtaIn 11 ? 
place them in a sheltered, but open situation , Co., L. Solomon & Co., or any of the leading fruiterers K . r>7 at% „. 

where they get the full sun up tomidday. If C«"‘r«l Ave nue , c 10 „ ira .ptodid wWr 1 >»» iw 

Wi3[ r»r b "" d ' water them frequently Onion.’'^i’taae^Sr 0 '" ' B -Bhck-flowered told .h.ttho ugur^cum^r 

with liquid manure or top-dress with some K Ua «.■, v ... , l^ e 0 « e , 8t T keep ,/°. r ,eod - I hive a line one ueZ 

concentrated compound orguano.-J. C. Th.roare P lent“t thfincufttor inUemtttow'm. th? Jtft““th5u'JouK’oiTf 4 

5406.— Plante not Blooming —Probably 615*».—4Cherry Tree—The rank wood Is fr.. m the f®?’, b H u « “? at J 8b ® uld save the seed of the ugliest fruit 
your plants are over-watered, and are being kept JS * h, ±“A'“If e ”"^^0 ™ , i ,oald ^ c “‘ “1 i 

in a houee over-charged with atmospheric moie- .nch growth at once. PP 3 remore aU ^MM. ^omaU&e , on W’slla.-Would any re^lir 

‘“i 6 - The Geranium family require* to be rather Som Clarke -Wo do not underetand your quertlon. they-^eU,.Hndnodon 8 .SngTe”tom!'aUu&JfhSS 

K ' ad ‘ yma . k !' t .T: c l^-__ 


plenty of flower-buds or trusses, but they should E. to — Any good nursery—such as Veitch’s, of ^?w r *i hree ? tem8 \ Second, the best kind of soil to 
be watered liberally after the flowers begin to Chelsea Williams, of Holloway, or Henderson’s of £ine- idnd for ^ni^i a nrin ra ^ Ure ’ Ir , Th ird, the best 
open, and with liqi lid manure occasionally to apple PIace> ^. war ® R ° 1 ^' Dublin! general crop on a wal1 facln « due south.— 

nmlnnff fhpir Klrwiminrv ’RamnirA «n the _ Names of Plants. -T. H. C. —Spine a ariaefolia.— _ 


prolong their blooming. Remove all the 

ponging material, and keep a drier atmosphere yantolina incana The Oak leaf has galls on its surface. . M ---- uu suouia use t > 

until they are in bloom, when the plunging can —~ H - C—Calceolaria chelidonioides. Melilotus offld- , ave ‘hem in flower in the winter if possible. Could i 

be renewed if the soil drys too quick. Give ?i nIis - f’’ IIluc h withered for recogni- * n ‘L b ^ f 'f, hat v . tr{ i atm ? nt 7 1 have a conservatory 

plenty of air night aud d.^th^wim weather* SSiaT -“ ’ * ’ ^ *” “* 

—P* K 'f- A '-“Send better specimen.- tt. —1, Armeria 5460—Bnildinir a rv„ 

6401.—Ooleus from Seed and from 

Cuttings.— To obtain good decorative plants «ls (ainose I ITlmrose) ; 3, Begonia Koi var. - Bortwt. i» wid, . enough (or a (sirly iood hmS. n '» l.“i ‘l !ther .. 8 U ' 

from seed, the same should be sown in a 7, }fJ£££ ,t S. *?■““ ; X' »“«*» Vmwtatfwu; s, pitched root tr 

temperature of 60= by March at the latest. Let % Y? “ h °““ ** S? 

tne compost be light and free, make the surface erianfana olitorla; 2, Sisyrinchium species (cannot ’name * 

firm, and water before Bowing. Cover the seed without flower).- —S. L. D. and Z. -Vfe cannot name ™„ H 1 '~Autumn Flowers— Would any one <riv« 

an7shfdo I fmm 1 W ‘ V™i h S'™° a th d e ,P°‘- “prltoT^^^UoS'h^ofd 0 ^/^^ 

and shade from hot sun. When the seedlings Hieraciumanrantlacum.- E. D. Pryor.— Devoniensis. ® WANBRICK - p ^ M - 

are large enough to handle, prick them out into ~^ eo - Joh ! n A— Latlnmu rotundi/ollus.- Porgy.— 5462—Fi® Tree -I have » 

pansand later on transfer them to small nota. 9.?. 1 . utea . Y e<icari », Bladder Senna.- A. A—Spiraea house: it Isabout 10 ft. ^.^een- 


tiou; send again and attach numbers.- M. D.-Deutzia and a ver y httle heat; they aro now out-of-dooi 7 

ecabra fl. pl.- Eupteris. - Tecoma jasminoides.— H. J. S. uiuoors.- 

K T. aV—Send better specimen.- b. —1, Armeria 5460—Buildinc a n„ n „n,h 

maritima ; 2, Asperula odorata ; 3, Saxifraga mnscoides wishful to bSild a Cuc^mbe^ hJSe 'In. am 
var—-//iff/A.-i, Gesnera tubiflora; 2, Primula sinen a favour if any reader win inf™ d hal i e ? te€m 
sis (Chinese Primrose); 3, Begonia var.- H or tux. is widewhether 8 ft. 


order to keep up a stock of named kinds, dldym^--L. G TrSe^nUaTl^nlcr.--/ * treat lt now?-s. E. uuho. 

cuttings should be struck in a cold frame in ramus .—Undoubtedly an Oak, but we cannot name by^a 5463—Daisies Deteriorating.—Is there anv »** 

August, taking them off about the first week in alngle leaf.- Boker.- Campanula fragilis.- Drauton . preventing wnlte double Daisies getting morelitwil 

the month. These wintered in a temperature of "!» Aspidium acrostichoides ; 2 . Kuom odoratus ; 3, °a nt ln the “Pring garden fMd 

R(l° tn will mate tnonlmon. f-ii- Lamium maculatum aureum ; 4, Eryngium alpinum.- possih,e by cultivation to make the old Diants »»««« 

ou to 00 will make fine specimens the follow- Stephen Cole -Paasiflora cuerulea.---Jemife.-.- 2 l Asple- « ar double Aowors as they did t#o yearn aio ?-Sil?Sr 

mg year, and by shifting them early they will nium Adiaotum nigrum; 3, Aspidium anguiare var.; 4 , HlLL * 7 SILVER 

furnish an abundance of good cuttings. —J. C. A. Lonchitis.- henry Qalc.—l, Gazania splen’dens 6464— Cactus after Flnn 7 Ai><Tw» 

4312. -Ammonia for Plante. -Sulphate of am- gfted"A*y'«uim PP 4rPerflU MultineMla-— b’j.c!- blM^. t ^“ I | b “iiS^ a ^^ tl ^* 0 ™ d *««P^ ! The 

vqr t ocuiSL ,r ° m le * V “ M °" P * S - whtehU ?J{ “ “ I, ^"r te& d aa?°r^ d T J 

<lnaf T4 4n wntaU 4t... ...K.. 1 .. .. : ..l. — A 1 L . U - “• -’T. ~ 


dust. It seemed to rush the whole nourishment of the 

soU into the plants In a single season -J. D. i - ■ ; 5465— Double Rockets— Will any one who citi 

5340— Broom Rape on Geraniums.— We have -rr -m herbaceous plants kindly tell a lover of the”e 

known of a similar instance, but the occurrence is by no QUEiRIEiS* p b ®£® 8be Set the different varieties of double 

means common.—J. C. itocaet t —r. ji. ° 

6286—Aspect for Greenhouse.- The eastern Rules fbr Oorrespondenta-AU eommunic*. Melons. - I have some splendid 

aspect would do for a glam structure, and most flower- toons for insertion should be clearly and conciselywritten X 1 p I a “ ts in hloom, but I am afraid I am UteSih 
ing plants succeed therein A south exDoaure la of on ons aide of the mn*r rrnin nnri _ them. A few practical hints a> in »h.i. —_witn 


vatos herbaceous pUnis kindly tell a lJver of thi!L' 

«saw.“ «* taK 

Melon plantaTn SSSSKtTL lS3d'("SS 

them. A few practical hints M tathJ *^„. Ute ^ 

would be aDDreciated hv w n 2* be r matj agement 


ing plants succeed therein A south exposure is of on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Bono*. thei 7i u A tew l? ractical hints as to their management 
course preferable, but under the circumatanoes we Letters relating to business to the Publisher The name wou,d he appreciated by W. G. R. ag ment 

should choose the more commodious site—J.C. and address o/ the sender is required, in 'addition to 6467— Tree Carnations -Will Tree p,™ « 

ony nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to stand the winter out-of-doors ’—7 1766 Carnatlon9 

5435— Buds Growing out of Rose Flowers— Ctwnes should always bear the number and title of the 5m _N«rtor«. T u 


- any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to stand the winter out-of-doors”-/ 6 Carnations 

5435— Buds Growing out of Rose Flowers— Ctwne* should always bear the number and title of the ^ 

P. M. C .-It is not uncommon to see a bud sUrt from 9™% answered, in eonsequenee of the large car- fu fm tiTe tS2S5»depressA-I havebeen unsucoess- 
the centre of a fall-blown Bose. It Is a case of mal- oulation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 2Sd?n imSfSi i th !t 0 u 8 ht it to be kept moistf 
formation. to go to Press a long tome before its publieation There- and lu a gT0eDhoase or ln the open air ?—Etah. 

5436— Suckers on Celerv — Youna Beninner — impossibility of inserting thetr ~ Epiphyllums— I have some EDiDhvIlnma 

6437. - Calceolarias Dying off. —A Puzzled One. NAMING PLA2TTS.-Four plants, fmits, or /lowers only hut all dropped off.-Z. 7 f U of buds la8t ^ ear . 

—It is a disease whichhas been venr common to theCal- can be named at one time, and this only when good 5470 —Arriola ci„niv,» T . 
ce olaria of late years. We know of no cure for it. specimens are tent. V 900a ^ \ b ?aght, about two years 


I specimens are tent. 


5470—Araisla Failing—I bought, about two vmm 
I ago, a scarlet-berried AzdW It then Ud Itil£It 
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berries with a circle of leaves. It has lost its berries, 
and made no growth. It has been kept in a green¬ 
house. I should like to know the proper treatment lor 
the same.— Etah. 

5471.—Salting Land.— I have seen “ East Sheen’s " 
complaint in Gardening Illustrated of his having 
over-salted his land. Would some one kindly inform 
me what quantity, by weight, of salt may safely be used 
without detriment to vegetation per square rod of gar¬ 
den ground?—W. R. S. 

6472.—Peeony not Blooming.—I should be glad 
to know how to treat a white Jfajony. I have a flue 
plant which used to bloom well, had abundance of 
buds last spring, but none came to perfection. Last 
spring it was just the same ; the buds dried up. Do the 
roots want looking at and dividing ?—O. C. H. 

_I have » white Pwony which grows luxuriantly 

with regard to foliago, but does not flower. I should be 
obliged for information as to how to proceed with it. It 
has been planted three years. The soil is gravelly.— 
M.T. 

6473 —Vegetable Marrowa Falling. —I have 
three very healthy looking Vegetable Marrow plants, 
with a lot of fruit on them, but as soon as it gets 2 in. 
or 3 in. long it turns yollow and breaks away at the 
stem. What is the cause ?—W. A. C. 

6474 . -Usee of a Pit in Winter.-To what use 
can a pit, heated with manure only, be put through the 
winter?—W. A. C. 

6476 — Heating Conservatory- — 11 there any 

simple and inexpensive plani to heat a little conservatory, 
except by means of a spirit lamp, which I object tor— 
Nemo. 

6476 — Protecting Hedges from Cattle.-I 
have a thorn hedge, which I wish to protect from cattle, 
SfpecfallyWorses,’in the adjoining field. Will any 
reader kindly inform me what extent of ground from 
the centre of the hedge I shall be allowed to enclose 
with [posts and wire?— SAFETY. 

6477 . —Drying 1 Grasses.—Will anyone kindly tell 
me how to dry the fine Grasses ? I have tried several 

but cannot succeed. They do not retain their 
beautiful spreading appearance.—L over of Grasses. 

6478 . — Climbers for Exposed Aspect. -Can 
anvone recommend me some good climbers suitable for 
training on sloping ironwork ? The aspect is much 
exposed rto east winds. The soil is stiff. When would 
be the best time for planting them T—Querist. 

6479 . -Making the Best of a Small Garden.- 

I have just entered anew house to which is attached a 
garden of about 21 chains. Can anyone give directions as to 
thabest way to stock it? I have a shop in connection 
Jrtth the pSce to which I can sell the produce ; it is a 
good place for selling cut flowers. The garden has been 
nucleated for many years and is poor Indeed; what [shall 
i fo ^ith ft ? I have a small greenhouse about 15 ft. by 
10 ft.—H exham. 

6480 -Coil Boiler.-In gardening, July23,‘‘W.A F." 
mentions a small brass coll boiler, heated with a spirit 
lamp Will he kindly give a description Of same, and 
soywiiere it can be procured, and if it answers ?— Coil 
BOILER. 

5481 .—Clematis fiammula from Seed.— Can I 
raise this plant from seed ? and how ?—Anxious. 

6482. -Boses in Greenhouses.- Will any one tell 
me how Boae trees succeed when planted in a greenhouse 
where Grapes are growing ? 1 mean planted against the 
wfh a Age 2 ft wide forlower. in 
front of them. The stage is 4 ft. high.—F. A. C. 

rdw.—D rvlntr Plants.—I wish to have some 
driid specEens of the different varieties of the Hop and 
Snilar plants. What U the best mode of procedure to 
secure these?—Y. Z. 

6484 -Mildew on Vines.-I have a cool green¬ 
house containing four Vines. For the past seven or 
eighf years, while some of my neighbours have been 
complaintogof mildew, I prided myself on beii^fortunate 
to escape it. But this year I have it, and pretty thick, 
the majority of the bunches being affected. Now, as 
thl treatment has been, so far as known, precisely the 
«me I shouldbe glad of practical opinion on the matter 
“Sing March, April, and May I had lu the greenhouse 
a small propagating frame heated by means of a paraffin 
laSro Would this be in any way conducive to mildew ? 

I observe that Gishurst Compound and Fowler s lnsecti- 
y Koth advertised as good for mildew. 1 thought 
of making a solution of one of them to, say, a quart Jug, 
Jncltiien allowing the bunches to drop into the solution 
for a few minutes, afterwards dipping into clean water. 
Would this answer?—G eo. BlCHARDSON. 

RAO* Harden Plough.— Can any reader tell me 
arfv^hwa^ut a garden plough advertised bv Messrs. 
SjHSHk i£te, of 8 Manchester? and if it would answer 
Mm nlvpimae for which I require it? I cultivate my own 
Srden^about half an acre, but the digging I find too 
B ^ r w ■ and l have to employ labour to the amount 

S“toK ^liy. C. «!o;. know cough ol thi. 
machine to say whether I could, by using it myself, 
SSfSK annual expenditure above mentioned ?-East 

Fncliaiaa Losing their Leaves whUs 
in Blossom.—My Fuchsias lose their leaves. Thej 
ma riStog-room, in which the gas is lighted for t 
hnnra at night but are well watered, and have been 
Should be glad to know the 

Fi1 o 7 -Holes in Dahlia Leaves.-I hare some 
D^ilias the leaves of which are toll of holes, and I 
SnnoTgive any reason, unless produced by the green- 
fit The plants are he.lthy, and flowering well. Car 
unv one state the cause and cure. I find that sjringu 
SJ plants effects a partial cure, but injures their 

strength. -MacClarence Torr. 

r »QQ _carnations not Bloomlnfif* I 

ErSSS'wSSS 

they to have ?—S. C. G. 


THS HOUSEHOLD, 


CURRANT8. 

Evert cottage garden has its Currant trees, but in 
many cases they aro so badly managed, that the fruit 
is neither so fine or plentiful as it might be. Cur¬ 
rant trees need plenty of nonrishment at the roots, 
and this can be supplied in the shape of liquid 
manure, house slops, &o., or in the form of a surface 
dressing of rotten manure. Digging about the roots 
is very injurious, and should not be practised. 
Hoeing the surface frequently is beneficial. As 
regards pruning, Red and White Currants produce 
fruit on spurs of old wood, and in order to form 
these spurs the yonng wood is cut back to two or 
three bads in winter. Black Currants produce 
their fruit on the yonng wood, therefore they should 
never be craned, only when it is necessary to thin 
the branenes oat to let the light and air into the tree. 
Old branches should then be eat oat and the yonng 
ones left to frnit. On north walls and fences Rea 
and White Cnrr&nts succeed admirably. 

Bed Currant and Raspberry Pudding.— 
Red Currants and Raspberries mixed two pounds, 
sugar one pound. Mix the fruit and sugar, then fill 
a pudding dish with alternate layers of frait and 
slices of bread without crust, leaving a thick layer 
of fruit at the top. Bake the pudding nearly an 
hour. 

Stewed Currants and Raspberries.—Pick 
the stalks from a pint of Currants ; put the frait 
into a pan with half a pint of Raspberries and a 
quarter of a pound of powdered sugar; set them 
over the fire, occasionally shaking the pan round till 
boiling, and then pour them into a basin to cool. 
Should the syrup be too thin, whioh will be the 
case if the frait be too ripe, drain the frait from it; 
reduoe it by boiling, and when cold pour it again 
over the frait. 

Bed Currant Moulds.— Boil the Currants 
from five to seven minutes j pour off three parts 
the juice; press the remainder with the 
pulp through a sieve; boil briskly to a drv 
paste, and for each pound add 7 os. of powdered 
sugar, and boil twenty-five to thirty minutes 
longer. 

Currant and Raspberry Mould. — Pick the 
stalks from a quart of red Currants and a pottle of 
Raspberries ; put both fruits in a basin with f lb. 
of sifted sugar and 1 pint of spring water ; bruise 
all well together, and then pour the whole into a 
suspended jelly bag, in order that the juice may 
filter through perfectly bright. To attain this 
result it is necessary that the juice should be passed 
several times through the bag: and when all the 
juice has passed,add thereto either 2 ozs. of clarified 
isinglaas, or the same quantity of gelatine, mix, 
and having set the mould in ioe, when quite firm 
serve. 

Bed Currant Jelly.—Take C lbs. or 8 lbs. of fine 
Red Currants to 3 lbs. or 4 lbs. of White; draw the 
juice by placing the jar which contains them in a 
steamer or bain-marie, strain it off, and to every 
pint add 1 lb. of pounded loaf sugar. Boil 
this iuioe fast for twenty-five minutes, skim¬ 
ming it carefully, and put it into Bmall shallow pots, 
which have . been ’previously dipped into oold 
water. It is unnecessary to pick the Currants for 
jelly. 

Currant Custard.—Take a breakfast capful of 
Red Currant juice (prepared as for Currant cream), 
pour it when hot upon i lb. of loaf sugar, and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Put it into a saucepan, 
and add to it gradually the well-beaten yolks of 
four eggs. Stir it over a moderate fire till it begins 
to thicken, then poor it out, and [continue to stir 
till nearly oool, when a cupful of cream must be 
added. Serve in custard glasses. 

Currant Fritters.—Mix halfa-pint of milk 
with 1} os. of bread-crumbs, add 3 ozs. of pioked 
Currants, two eggs well beaten, 2 ozs. of sugar, and 
1 oz. of batter, melted ; sprinkle into this a small 
quantity of salt and grated nutmeg. Mix all well 
together, and add sufficient flour to make it of a 
proper consistency ; fry in fritters, and serve with 
sugar sifted over them. 

Bed Currant Cream.—Pick some Red Cur¬ 
rants ; fill an earthen jar with them, and cover it 
olosely- Stand it in a pan of oold water, which 
must be so full that it nearly reaches to the top of 
the jar. Let it simmer for Itwo hours. Drain the 
juice from the Currants, mix a pint of it with a pint 
of good fresh milk or cream. Sweeten with loaf 
sugar. 

Fine Currant Syrup, or Slrop de Grosellles. 
—Press'the juice from ripe Red Currants gatheredt 
dry; strain and put it in a clean pitcher ; let i, 
stand in a cellar or cool place for twenty-four hours 
or longer should it not then appear perfectly 
curdled. Pour it gently into a fine hair- sieve, and 
drain the juice without pressure; pass it through a 
jelly-bag, add finely broken sugar equal to the 
weight of the juice, and when the sugar is dis¬ 
solved, turn the whole into a preserving-pon, and 


boil it gently fonr or five minutes; remove the 
scum as it rises. In the course of twelve hours 
afterwards put the syrup in small dry bottles, cork 
them, and keep them in a cool dry place. The 
flavour of the fruit will be preserved: and when 
this syrup « mixed with water, it affords an excel¬ 
lent beverage. It also forms a good pudding 
sauce. Raspberry or Cherry juice may be mixed 
with it. 


Black Currant Pudding—Mix i lb. ol flour, 
| lb. of bread crumbs, quarter of a ealt-spoonful of 
bi carbonate of soda, and 1 lb. sugar well together. 
Pick It lb. of fruit, and stir into the above; mix the 
whole until rather moist with milk, and boil in a basin 
three hours, or it may be baked in a quick oven. 

Black Currant Jam.—To every 1 lb. fruit allow 
t lb. sugar and 1 pint water if the frait is not very 
fine ana juicy. Boil the fruit and water twenty 
minutes; then add the sugar, and boil three quar¬ 
ters of an hour longer, reckoning from the time the 
jam boils equally aU over. Great attention must be 
paid to the stirring of this jatn, whioh is very liable 
to burn, as the juice is so thick. 

Black Currant Drink.—A large tablespoonful 
of black Currant jam (not jelly), pour over 1 pint of 
boiling water; mash, and stir it up; when oold 
strain it. This is to sip for a sore throat. If to 
di ink much of, add more water to taste. 

Currant Gruel—To a quart of Oatmeal grad, 
strained, add two tablespoonfuls of Currants, and 
after boiling a few minutes, add Bugar and nutmeg. 

To Keep Currants for Tarts.—Gather the 
frait perfectly dry and before it gets too ripe, pick 
it from the stalks, and put it into clean, dry, wide¬ 
mouthed bottles; if the flavour of Raspberries is 
approved, some may be added with the Currants ; 
tie tightly over eaoh bottle a piece of sound bladder 
previously soaked in water; set them into a pan of oold 
water, with a little straw at the bottom and a little 
between the bottles ; put them on the fire, and 
when they begin to simmer, keep them in that state 
about three quarters of an hour, but they must not 
be allowed to boil; take the pan off the fire; the 
bladders will be raised, bnt will fall soon after, and 
sink into the month of the bottles; in an hour, ta k e 
them out, and tie strong paper over each, and set 
them in a dry cool place. The bottles may be 
placed in a bottle-rack, with the neck downwards. 


BIRDS. 

Birds for Aviary.— Cockatiela are the best to put 
in with doves, as they are quiet and inoffensive, and 
breed almost at much as pigeons. Other varieties 
might be put in, such as pennant and Rosella pasta- 
kcets, as well as well as a pair of rose cockatoos; 
Virginian nightingales, cardinals, and African love 
birds are also acceptable. British birds I do not 
think are a suocess in any aviary, at all events I 
have not found them so. The above would form a 
very nice collection.—A. d’A. 

Birds Dying...I have lost several birds lately, vis., 
bengalies, canaries, and a skylark, apparently from 
the same disease. The bird becomes very thin , 
although eating to the last. Diarrhoea begins, yet 
any remedy for this at once canses constipation. 
The lower part of the stomach becomes swollen, 
and of a dark red colour, and the whole body is 
unnaturally hot, but the disease lasts for some 
weeks before causing death. The birds are care¬ 
fully fed and tended, and have ample light and sir. 
I cannot guess what oan be wrong in my treatment 
of them, and shall feel very grateful if any one can 
suggest a remedy. Is any special treatment 
required for a woodlark differing from that of a 
skylark ? and can it be tamed ? or is it a naturally 
tame bird ?— Currency Lass. 

Young Canaries Dying... A pair of canaries have 
had three nests of yonng ones this summer, but in 
every case they only lived a few days. In addition 
to the usual canary and hemp seed, I pat in 
fresh hard-boiled egg to them every morning, and 
they could not suffer from cold, I think, as the hen 
did not leave the nest altogether till they died. I 
should be obliged if any reader would suggest tbs 
probable cause of their dying, and say how a like 
occurrence may be prevented in the case of future 
nests of young ones.—W. B. C. 

Food for Jays.—Will someone kindly say what 
is the ibest food for a jay ? also, best method for 
learning same to talk ?— Constant Reader. 

Holly Bcmk .—The book is not published at onr 
office. 


London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory. —We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding ns in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 
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AQUARIUMS AND PLANT CASES. 

There are several drawbacks to tho more gene¬ 
ral culture of tender Ferns and ornamental- 
foliaged plants in ordinary apartments. In tbe 
first place the temperature is very uneaual, and 
the plants, if fully exposed, suffer from the 
aridity caused by open fires aud gas. In order 
to regulate the temperatures as much as pos¬ 
sible, and, at the same time, protect the plants 
from dryness and other injurious influences, we 
have recourse to glass cases, and these, to a 
great extent, enable us to make the moat of 
tender plants aa^cmbellishments for tho sitting 
room. A plant case, when of graceful form 
and well made, is a most excellent invention, 
and one that ought to be introduced into every 
home of taste where fresh plants and delicately- 
tinted flowers are admired, and where there are 
no means of cultivating them except in windows. 
A badly constructed case is a great nuisance, 
and only proves a sourco of annoyance to its 
possessor. One of the best plant cases we have 
ever seen was made by an industrious artisan 
for the amusement of a sickly daughter. This 
was of wood, with a flat zinc pan inside to con¬ 
tain the soil in which the plants were grown, 
while a large bell-glass in the centre contained 
leeches, water beetles, lizards, gold fish, and 
other aquatic ani¬ 
mals, a handful of 
coarse Band at the 
bottom serving for 
the growth of a few 
pieces of Anacharis, 

Vallisneria, and 
other small water 
plants. It was glazed 
with 21-oz. glass, 
and neatly painted 
both inside and out. 
the vegetation 
around the bell-glass 
consisted for the 
most part of small¬ 
growing Ferns, as 
Asplenmm flabelli- 
folium, A. Tricho- 
manes, and Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare, 
all of which grew 
vigorously, while the 
whole surface of the 
soil, being carpeted 
with fresh green Se- 
laginella, had a most 
pleasing and refresh¬ 
ing appearance. We 
have recently seen 
some very pretty de¬ 
signs for aquaria and 
Fern cases combined, 
one of the best being 

that of which the accompanying is an illustra¬ 
tion. It is novel in point of construction, vary¬ 
ing from most others which we have seen in hav¬ 
ing the aquarium between instead of below the 
compartment for ordinary vegetation. We re¬ 
cently Baw one of these cases tastefully planted 
with Ferns, Palms, and other foliage plants, 
Mosses, and Selaginellas, and the whole had a 
bright and cheerful effect, being enlivened by 
the sparkling water and gold fish, the warm 
hues of which contrast so well with fresh vege¬ 
tation. 

6427.—Pinching Back Window Plante. 
—This is not the time to stop the shoots of 
flowering plants, as by so doing you would 

f inch away the bloom. Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
etunias, and many other free growing subjects 
are benefited by stopping the shoots in the 
early part of the season in order to cause them 
to assume a more compact, bushy form.—C. D. 

- Fuchsias out doors may still be pinched. 

They will generally bloom in about five or six 
weeks afterwards. We do not usually pinch 
Petunias so late ; in fact, if of good habit they do 
not need it, but if very straggling it may be 
done, though you must not expect much bloom. 
Stopping strong shoots is a good practico, as 


it throws the vigour more into the stubby 
ones, and so produces more bloom. For Fuch¬ 
sias especially it is indispensable to form a 
good Bkaped plant, though the drooping kinds 
need very little compared with those of 
upright habit.— B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CULTURE OF LILIES. 

Lilium auratum and L. speclosum 
are among the best subjects that an amateur 
with little or no glass accommodation can grow, 
and, were it more generally known how easy 
they are to cultivate, we should see them in 
almost every garden. It is not everywhere that 
these Lilies grow well in the open ground, but 
every one may grow them well in pots and with 
but little trouble and scarcely any expense. In 
order to be successful in the treatment of theso 
plants in pots, it is necessary in the first place, 
as soon as the flowers fade, to lav the pots on 
their sides in rainy weather, and so insuring 
the bulbs against excess of humidity, from which 
they are liable to suffer when exposed to the 
heavy autumnal rains. 

As soon as tho stems decay, the soil having, 



Aquarium and Plant Case combined. 


from the time the leaves commence to turn 
yellow, being allowed to become quite dry, 
should be shaken away from the bulbs, and the 
young ones, which generally form when the 
treatment has been right, separated from them. 
The large bulbs are then potted, either singly 
in a 6-in. pot or several together in a pot of 
larger dimensions. A gentle watering is then 
given and the pots are stored away in an out¬ 
house, there to remain until growth commences, 
when they should be placed in a sheltered 
situation in the open air, being brought into the 
dwelling aB they expand their blooms. The | 
Bmall ones are pottod five or six together in a 
6-in. pot, ana may be treated in the same 
manner as the flowering bulbs. This simple 
treatment, besides tho frequent sprinklings in 
hot weather and occasional waterings with 
liquid manure, is all that is necessary, and it 
will be easily seen that it lies in the power of 
any one having a few square yards of garden to 
achieve equally good results. 

The great point in commencing is to obtain 
good sound bulbs and pot them early. Cheap 
imported bulbs are apt to grow weakly the first 
year, but will generally yield good results the 
second season if properly handled. It is, how¬ 
ever, a fact that many imported bulbs are irre¬ 
trievably injured before they come into the 


grower’s possession, so that a first failure is not 
always to be attributed to a want of cultural 
skill. A friend of mine purchased last year 
some, to all appearance, fine bulbs at 2s. 6d. 
each. They were stored away in dust-dry sand 
for a time previous to potting, and when taken 
out were found, without exception, to be quite 
rotten. I mention this fact so that any one to 
whom a similar disaster might oceur should not 
be discouraged and not attribute the failure to 
difficulty of cultivation. It is principally with 
auratum that failures are liable to occur, for 
speciosum generally comes to hand in good con¬ 
dition, and there are generally good home-grown 
bulbs to be bought at a reasonable outlay. 

The compost should be fairly light and very 
free and porous, for the Lily cannot flomiBh 
where the soil is retentive and drainago 
bad. Feat and loam in equal parts I should 
recommend, adding to it a little coarse'silver or 
river sand. Give good drainage, putting a 
little fibry material thereon, and a thin layer of 
soot on that, which will keep the worms at a 
distance when the pots are in the open air. Pot 
tolerably firm, covering the bulbs with about 
1 in. of soil, leaving in tho case of a 7-in. or 
8-in. pot quite 2 in. of space from the rim of the 
pot to tho mould, which space about June is to 
ne filled up with rotten manure, the effect of 
which will betodraw 
fresh roots from the 
stem and feed the 
plant generally. The 
best place after pot¬ 
ting is a cold frame, 
plunging the pots in 
ashes or light mould 
quite to the rimv, 
and keeping the soil 
just moist. There 
they may remain 
until June, giving 
plenty of air on all 
favourable occasions; 
in fact, from the 
time they commenco 
to grow the air 
should never be tak en 
off, and removing 
the lights in fino 
day-sand mild nights. 
This treatment will 
induce a vigorous 
growth, at the same 
time sturdy and 
luxuriant, so that 
they will be in good 
condition for the 
open air by the time 
that danger of frost 
is over. 

The same situations 
that snithardy Ferns 
will agree with these Lilies. The north side of 
a hedge or wall where plenty of light and but 
little sun comes will suit them to a nicety. A 
cool moisture-laden atmosphere is what they revel 
in, and imparts to tho foliago that deep glossy 
hue which indicates perfect health, and which 
Berves to show up the deMcate and refined 
tints of the flowers to great perfection. In hot 
weather frequent syringings are beneficial, and 
copious waterings are needful, as when any 
deficiency in this respect is experienced the 
under leaves are apt to turn yellow. About 
three good bulbs in an 8-in. pot will produco a 
handsome specimen large enough for any pur¬ 
pose, but for some decoration the best size is 
6-in. pots, a single bulb in a pot. As soon as 
the flower-stems begin to expand, remove tho 
plants to an airy greenhouse and shade during 
the blooming period, allowing them to remain 
thero until tney die down, as they will ripen 
better under glass than in tho open air. 

_J. c. w. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums).—One of the 
brightest spots in my garden is that occupied by 
a batch of .Snapdragons. The plants, which are 
dwarf and bushy, tne first year of blooming are 
loaded with flowers, and by picking off the seed- 
pods they mAy be induced to throw up fresh 
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growths and spikes of flowers for a long time. 
Antirrhinums, though perfectly hardy, do not 
always winter well; excessive rainfall has often 
killed my one-year-old plants ; hence the 
necessity for securing select varieties by means 
of cuttings.—D. 


SUMMER NOTES. 

Geum coccineum. —This excellent 
border perennial has been in bloom for two 
months past, and will continue so till quite late 
in the autumn. It is easily raised from seed, 
and plants sown last year are now blooming as 
freely as older plants, though they did not 
begin quite so early. This is also a capital 
thing to pot up in the autumn for early 
flowering. I saw several plants of both double 
and single kinds last Bpring in the greenhouse at 
Kew, and very attractive they were. 

Blue Cornflower (Centaurea Cyanus 
minor) should be grown by everyone who wants 
flowers for bouquet making ; it is quite a “ cut- 
and-come-again” annual, lasting several months. 
I always have a strip of it expressly for cutting. 

1 find it best to sow it in pots, and when about 

2 in. high plant it out G in. every way. There 
are also white, purple, and rose-coloured 
varieties, but none of them so effective as the 
type. In Germany I have seen Cornfields so 
full of this plant that one might almost suppose 
it had been sown expressly with the main crop. 

I suppose the reason that it is so seldom seen 
growing wild elsewhere than in fields of grain 
is that it is hardly robust enough in its earlier 
stages to thrive except unde.- such protection as 
the rising Wheat or Barley affords it. 

Blue Woodruff (Asperula azurea setosa). 
—This is a charming azure tinted Woodruff, 
forming dense little bushes about Gin. in height 
and diameter, and blooming constantly. It has 
not, however, the delightful scent of the 
ordinary Woodruff. I have it as an edging to 
a large bed of Phlox Drummondi, for which its 
tidy habit suits it perfectly. It is a hardy- 
annual, yet I prefer to sow it under glass and 
l lant it out aDout 4 in. apart. 

Phlox Drummondi — What a lovely 
thing is this annual Flame Flower ! A bed 
of it is now in full bloom, and I have counted 
as many as twenty different varieties, ranging 
in colour from purest white to deepest crimson 
and purple, some self-coloured, others with well- 
defined markings. 

Crown Daisies (Annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums).—The mixed annual Chrysanthemums 
of the catalogues are generally weedy rubbish, 
not deserving garden room, but Chrysanthemum 
Burridgeanum is really well worth attention. 
Several varieties have been fixed, and that 
named Lord Beaconsfield is particularly effective 
without being gaudy. These throw up a good 
succession of flowers, and are very useful far 
cutting. Nondescript. 


being too loose or spongy, the plant draws out 
of the ground and the active roots are either 
pulled away or ruptured. Thirdly, not to plant 
them too close ; they should be at least 18 in. 
apart, and the position should be one where 
they are not exposed the whole day to the sun. 

At one time I thought this disease caused by 
youthful colonies of slugs being nursed in the 
centre of the plant, but lime water used would 
have destroyed them, and very few slugs have 
been seen up to this time. I never knew them 
so scarce, and up to the present I am unable to 
offer a direct explanation further than this, that 
sudden heat, probably increased by the dense 
foliage of the Pansy, is the cause, and therefore 
at present I consider it sunstroke; for this 
reason I avoid soaking them with water, and 
merely sprinkle them with a fine-rosed water 
pot late in the evening. 

With regard to the complaint of “ Amateur,” 
23rd July, his addition of soot to his manure I 
should think the probable cause of his loss. 
Soot is far too powerful for Pansies in any shape, 
whatever may have been said about it, or if his 
young plants were not purchased in pots and 
turned out carefully, or sent by post, almost 
certain death, although by his description it 
appears to be the disease I allude to. I have 
adopted the following rules this year, which I 
find give stronger plants : — 

To plant in autumn for the chief show, to dig 
in a little Clay’s Fertiliser with them. To plant 
in autumn requires a spring sowing, and 
that is the great difficulty with me in a southern 
county, as young plants cannot endure the 
heat of July; they must therefore be well 
shaded and have as much air as possible. I 



THE PANSY. 

I have read several complaints of late in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated of Pansies suddenly dying 
off, and for the last two or three years I have experi¬ 
enced the same mortification. In an early number 
1 asked the same question, but obtained no ex¬ 
planation, and therefore set to work to try and 
find a remedy, or, what is almost equivalent, to 
find out the cause. The effect of the disease, or 
whatever the result may be called, is, a flourish¬ 
ing plant will suddenly fall down and nothing 
t an save it, for the collar of the root has rotted ; i 
the roots themselves are not affected. At present 
I call it sunstroke, for it invariably begins when 
the sun becomes powerful. At the same time 
other plants near are none the worse, and this 
year, though up to the present time I have an 
immense bloom, yet I continue to see one or 
two plants go off every week. I find it happens 
always to the best kinds, and I have lost several 
new flowers, without saving a seed or even a 
cutting, as the cuttiDgs will not strike. There 
are three points in the cultivation of the Pansy 
that must be strictly observed. 

FirBt, to employ plenty of very old rotted 
stable dung, which should be dug in in 
autumn. Secondly, in planting to press the 
plant w ell into the ground and close up to the 
collar; unless that is attended to a failure occurs 
very similar to this disease, that is, the ground 


A well-grown Cockscomb. 

find Pansy seed never starts so well as when 
shaken out of the pod, and I have a fine lot of 
young plants ready to plant out from this year’s 
seed, and unless the weather should prove too 
warm for them I expect to do so. The strongest 
Pansies I have always observed to be blue in 
colour, although the Belgian Show are very 
hardy, but it is very difficult to obtain a 
single seed-pod from them. I have seen very 
few blue Pansies fail as above, and I have had 
Daniels’ Emperor William in bloom since April 
—a perfect picture. W. T. 

Dorset. 


Cockscombs in the Open Air.—A 
neat little bed of Cockscombs is a very attractive 
sight during the summer and autumn months, 
and such may easily be had by sowing a pinch 
of seed in a pot in a window or frame early in 
May, pricking off the plants into small pots 
when large enough, and planting them in the 
open ground at the end of June. A light, moist 
soil is necessary for their welfare, and at no 
time must they be allowed to get dry or they 
will quickly be destroyed by red spider. Any¬ 
one having a warm frame in which they can sow 
seed in March may of course get stronger plants 
to put out, and consequently an earlier bloom. 

Root-rot In Polyanthuses.— Where this 
disease prevails there is no other resource but 
to lift the plants annually, pull them to pieces, 
cut away the decaying roots, and replant in 
fresh soil. I think this is best done in Novem¬ 
ber, when the crowns have made their new 
winter leafage, and the young roots will, if the 
weather be open, push rapidly. Primroses are 
quite as liable to this disease, and perhaps it is 


more destructive to them than thrip. I find 
seedling plants are unaffected, and are very 
strom?. These are rarely troubled by the decay 
until after the second year, and then they should 
be lifted and divided. This fact specially points 
to the need of raising a batch of seedlings every 
year. Sow as soon as the seed is quite ripe in 
shallow pans under glass, and prick the seed¬ 
lings off in a cold frame for the wirtir, and 
perhaps two-thirds will bloom well the following 
spring. This is a gain of one season, whilst in 
the second year the plants are exceptionally 
strong, and produce fine heads of flower.—D. 

Small - flowered Dahlias. — However 
highly large-flowered or ehow kinds of Dahlias 
may be valued by florists, none are so beautiful 
or useful as the small-flowered or Pompone 
varieties. For supplying cut blooms they arc 
invaluable,and wlieie plauts exist on which there 
are any quantity of buds to open late in autumn, 
on the appearance of frost if they be lifted, put 
into large pots, and placed in a cool house, they 
will furnish an abundance of bloom until late in 
the year. We have noted amongst other kinds 
Little Dear (a pretty little round flower with 
white, rosy-tipped petals), a pure white kind 
called Little Beauty, Alliance (rich velvety 
crimson), and a bright ecarlet sort named Seraph, 
the best yellow' being Golden Nugget.—S. 

The White Japan Anemone in 
Shady Places.— There probably exists no 
more beautiful plant than this, with its swan- 
white flowers, delicate brush of golden stamens, 
and tall, stately habit. It seems to thrive 
everywhere, but I have noted it to be most 
lovely in the shade, where the flowers are not 
so much browned by the sun or broken by the 
wind, it is one of the best of all plants for 
rough shrubberies, being so hardy and so well 
able to carry on the struggle for existence with 
other wildlings.—V. 

Roses and Tritomas.—I have lately seen 
some large flower beds that were extremely 
effective, especially at a distance. They were 
planted alternately with Tritomas and Souvenir 
de Maimaisou Roses, a combination strikingly 
beautiful, as seen against the surrounding 
foliage of large trees. The Roses were on their 
own roots, and the strong suckers which they 
seut up were each crowned with innumerable 
lovely buds and blossoms, altogether finer in 
form and colour than those of which the mid¬ 
summer bloom consisted. Where large beds and 
ample room are not available, these two plants 
should always find a place in mixed borders. — 
J. S. H. 

Raising Zinnias. — I read in Gardening 
(p. 247) that Zinnias want heat to raise them 
in the spring. Now, I have got some of different 
colours in bloom in my border, and which I 
raised from seed sown iD boxes about March 
with a bit of glass over them. They were 
covered up at night.— Mechanic. 

Rosy Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria 
roseum).—Grown in deep, moist soil, this fine 
hardy plant is very attractive at this season. 
Its flower-spikes are from 2 ft. to 3 ft. long, 
and of a bright rose colour. It is well worth 
growing by the sides of lakes or in marshy 
land. It is easily and rapidly increased by 
means of cuttings, which soon make good 
flowering specimens. Isolated plants of it in 
good soil make well-shaped bushes 3 ft. or 4 ft 
high and as much through, a way in which they 
look better than when planted closely in rows. 

Yellow Wood Sorrel (Oxalis luteola).— 
This is one of the most lovely of Oxalises. 
When planted out, its close compact growth 
clasping the soil and neat circular outline re¬ 
mind one of Sempervivum tabulafforme. The 
flowers in the bua state are of a soft creamy- 
yellow, ^ in. in length, but when open puie 
white, shading to yellow towards the centre, 
and as large as a half-crown piece. In pots 
under glass the foliage gets higher, and the plant 
loses that close, compact habit which charac¬ 
terises it out-of-doors; but even indoorsthe habit 
is better than that of any Oxalis with which I 
am acquainted. Some potfuls of it are now 
floweriug freely, eight or ten flowers being 
expanded at the same time, thus forming an 
exceedingly attractive object.—P. 

Whit a Irish Heath (Menziesia poli folia 
alba).—This, though a most interesting plant, 
is comparatively little grown in gardens. 
Either as a pot plant or grown in beds or 
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borders, it grows freely and yields a succes¬ 
sion of white waxy blossoms, equal in appear¬ 
ance to those of the Lily of the Valley, and 
blooms for three or four months daring the 
spring and summer. 

Overcrowding Plants in Beds — 
Among the mistakes made in “ bedding out ” a 
common oue is putting plants close together 
that can only be seen to advantage when seen 
by themselves or at some distance apart. We 
have seen beds of Begonias that were not 
effective because the kinds were such as could 
only be seen to advantage when the sides of the 
lants as well as the tops could be seen. We 
ave also Been fine collections of Gladioli so 
crowded together, that only the tips of the 
shoots could be seen. Numbers of plants will 
bear to be over-crowded without their beauty 
being wholly lost; and plants are easily divisible 
into two classes as regards their fitness for being 
packed close together. Those who have to dead 
with them would do well to more frequently 
consider their habits of growth in relation to the 
positions in which they are placed. 

Double Convolvulus (Calystegia pubes- 
cens flore-pleno).—This is not grown nearly so 
much as it might be, for it is an excellent climb¬ 
ing hardy plant, producing in summer and 



Double Convolvulus (Calystegia puhescens). 


autumn large rose-coloured blossoms. It likes 
a light, rich soil and warm aspect. It may be 
grown in large pots, tubs, or boxes, for forming 
•mall bowers or balconies, Ac., or it may be 
grown to hide small fences, or to climb round 
posts or stems of trees. It may be had at any 
hardy plant nursery, and it is easily increased 
by division of the root, which runs rapidly ; 
indeed, its greatest drawback is that when once 
established it is not any easy matter to keep it 
within bounds. It may be planted in autumn 
or spring. 

Virginian Spiderwort. — This, the 
botanical name of which is Tradescantia 
virginica, is a distinct and valuable perennial 
growing from 1 ft. to 2$ ft. high, flowering 
abundantly during summer. There are several 
varieties, one with double violet, one with single 
rose-coloured, one with single lilac, and one 



Virginian Spiderwort 


with single white blossoms. All are well worth 
growing in mixed borders of plants. They will 
grow in any soil, from ordinary garden soil to 
the wettest clays. All the kinds are easily 
increased by division in autumn or spring. 
The annexed woodcut gives a good idea of the 
habit of the plant. 


Purple-leaved Wood Shamrook.-— 
This is a pretty little plant for edgingB of 
flower beds. It is known as OxaliB atro-pnrpnrea, 
and grows in dense tufts of daik purple leaves 



Wood Shamrock. 


3 in. in height. Its flowers are small and golden 1 
yellow. It succeeds best in light, sandy soil and 
is easily raised from seed or by division of the 
roots in spring or early autumn. 

Bulbs Wintered Out-of doors.— After 
ten years’ experience I am assured that Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, Hyacinths, and even the 
Gladiolus do better left in the ground than 
lifted, provided sufficient nourishment be given 
to the roots without disturbing them. Never 
had I finer blossoms than some which I had j 
from bulbs that had been planted four years, | 
and they were nearly as early as those from 
forced bulbs, nor, except in the case of an 
imusually severe winter (or rather severe early 
spring) can such bulbs come to harm.— E. E. 

The Best Mignonette for Outdoor 
Use. —Having tried several kinds of Mignonette 
this year, I must say that none can be compared 
to Miles’ Spiral. The growth of this variety is 
so very robust and healthy, that it makes all 
others appear quite poor and small beside it. 
The flower-spikes are shorter and closer than 
when grown m a greenhouse, and the foliage is 
just perfection in regard to strength, for it is 
moro like that of a healthy Fuchsia (if well 
grown) than what we generally see produced by 
the small varieties of this sweetest of annuals.— 
W. A. G., Glenvar. 

Fuchsias as Bedding Plants. —We have 
here a line upwards of 100 yards in length, in 
front of a low wall, of a white-corolla’d Fuchsia 
named Madame Cornellissen, which has been 
planted some seven or eight years. It has never 
failed to bloom very freely, and, consequently, 
it is very mnch admired. When the stalks are 
fairly killed down by frost they are cut off close 
to the soil; about 2 in. of cinder ashes are 
spread over the roots, and these are not removed 
until the young shoots begin to grow through 
them. This line or hedge of Fuchsias 
was first formed by planting rooted cuttings 
from store pots which had been inserted the 
previous autumn, but which had not been potted 
off singly. There is also a bed here of another 
variety known as Corallina, which has been 
still longer in existence. It receives no pro¬ 
tection further than a slight mulching of rotted 
manure occasionally ; and, nevertheless, it con¬ 
tinues to bloom each season as beautiful as ever. 
There are also numerous isolated bushes of the 
old F. gracilis in front of shrubbery borders 
which receive no protection whatever ; also a 
dwarf-growing variety apparently of F. gracilis, 
named Tom Thumb, which forms a pretty and 
easily managed bedding plant.—P., Bury St. 
Edmund*. 

The Gazania. —This plant strikes freely 
in a cold frame in August, but later on it 
requires bottom-heat. Spring-struck plants 
are almost worthless for flowering purposes, 
unless struck very early ; hence it is advisable 
to put in the stock now and let them stand in 
their cutting-pots till potting-off time in spring. 
Such plants are large, and come into flower 
when put out in May ; whereas, when they are 
topped for a spring batch, both lots are small 
and late. Short young tops should be used for 
cuttings, and they inay be inserted pretty 
thickly in the cutting-pots. When fairly esta¬ 
blished, they must just be protected from frost, 
and kept in dry, airy quarters. If kept warm 


they grow too mnch, and are poor, lanky speci¬ 
mens in spring that will hardly bear handling ; 
cool treatment keeps them short and sturdy. 

The Scarlet Windflower (Anemone 
fulgens). — Boots of this Anemone may be 
planted almost all the year round, although the 
resting time extends only from Jane to August; 
bat in order to ensure early and good flowers 
they should be planted as early as possible in 
the antnmn. Some leaves will make their 
appearance in September or October with a 
rounded three to tive-lobed outline; these will 
be succeeded in January by finely and deeply- 
cut leaves, and soon afterwards by flowers. A 
good bed of well-grown plants of A. fulgens in 
full bloom is a gorgeous sight; but it » not 
only useful for out-door decoration alone, inas¬ 
much as the cut flowers will be found to expand 
beautifully in water, and last for a week or 
more if cut when just coming into bloom and 
kept in a moderately warm room. The Scarlet 
Windflower may be considered to be perfectly 
hardy, inasmuch as it has been known to with¬ 
stand, in the open border, the severest frosts of 
the last ten or twelve years; it is scarcely, 
indeed, if ever, injured by mere cold, but stag¬ 
nant moisture is very detrimental to it. No 
hardy spring flower can compete with it as 
regards brilliancy of colour, which, when lit up 
by bright snnBbine, becomes perfectly dazzling. 
In good, well-drained soils it will succeed 
anywhere, but it thrives best in a rich loam on 
a northern aspect and in a somewhat shaded 
situation. To insure success it should have 
a liberal supply of manure incorporated with the 
soil, which should be mulched with stable 
manure before frost sets in. Division of the 
roots is the surest and most rapid way of propa¬ 
gating it, as it is liable to sport if raised from 
seeds. Seedlings, as a rule, lack the bright 
colour and the substance of the parent plant. 

Double Sneezewort.— This is a double- 
flowered variety of the well-known British 
plant Achillea Ptarmioa, or Ptarmica vulgaris. 
It is a handsome border plant, and producing 



Double Sneezewort. 


abundance of pare white doable blossom i 
during the snmmer months. Where cut flowers 
are in demand for nosegays this plant is well 
worth careful culture. It grows well in ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, and is easily increased by 
dividing the plants in early autumn or spring. 
Its botanical name is Achillea Ptarmica flore- 
pleno. 

5382.—Border Oarnations and Hardy 
Fuchsias.— Many of the finest true Carna¬ 
tions, such as are prized for winter flowering, 
are too tender for culture in the open ground. 
We would counsel the almost exclusive employ¬ 
ment of the so-called border varieties, which 
are of more free growth, are mnch hardier, and 
embrace all shades of colour from pure white to 
deep crimson. The following are all good 
kindB: Ariadne, Admiral Napier, Fireman, 
Knight, Lucy, Canary, Celia, Dragon, Delicata, 
Flora, Fancy Queen, Yellow Boy, and Bijou, 
bnt there are many good kinds. Where the 
natural staple is of a heavy retentive nature, 
lighten it by the admixture of any light porous 
material, and should it be very sandy, add 
thereto some good loam or rich soil of any 
description. Plant in March or April, and mulch 
with Borne rotten manure, hardy Fuchsias, 
Kiccartoni, gracilis, and globosa, and the florist b 
varieties, wnich are far too little employed in 
this manner. They are quite hardy if cut down 
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to the ground in the autumn, or early in winter, 
and the crowns covered with some 3 in. or 4 in. of 
litter or ashes, or, better still, rotten manure. 
They come into bloom in September, and last 
till the hard frost comes. Some of the best 
kinds arc Rose of Castile, Avalanche, Madame 
Cornellissen, Crinoline, Mrs. Marshall, Sunray, 
but all of the varieties will do. Lobelia fulgens 
is a fine autumn flowering subject, and the late 
blooming kinds of herbaceous Phlox should 
have a place found them. Lilium speciosum and 
its varieties bloom till late in the autumn, other 
good subjects consisting of Anemone japonica, 
Coreopsis lanceolata, Rudbeckia Newmani, 
Echinops strictus, Helianthus angnstifolius, 
(Enothera Fraseri, and the autumn Crocus.— 
J. C. B. 

5397.— Hardy Plants to Flower in 
Autumn. —We strongly recommend the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums for this purpose. 
They commence to bloom in July or August, 
and last in good order until the latter end of 
October. They are really useful hardy subjects, 
and should be in every garden. The colours 
vary in about the same degree as the autumn¬ 
blooming kinds, so that by their means alone 
considerable variety may be obtained. Clema¬ 
tis also flower all through the autumn, and we 
would plant freelv of such kinds as Jackmani, 
rubro-coerulea, lanuginosa, Candida, nivea, 
rubella, Viticella rubra, grandiflora, &c. They 
may either be trained to poles, round Pea sticks, 
or they may be trained to sticks inserted cross¬ 
wise in the soil some 12 in. above it. They 
make a grand display, and last in bloom from 
July to October. We also recommend Fuchsias, 
both the hardy kinds, such as require no parti¬ 
cular treatment, neither are they fastidious in 
the matter of soil. All they need is plenty of 
good food, which is best afforded by an annual 
winter top-dressing of rich manure. At the 
same time such is their vigorous nature that 
they hold their own and come up and flower 
well every year, even when planted amongst 
shrubs. The florists’ varieties of Fuchsias may 
also be grown very successfully as hardy flowers. 
If cut down to the soil at the commencement of 
the winter, and some 3 in. or 4 in. of mulch 
placed over the crowns, they will oome up again 
strongly the following June, and will bloom 
gaily from August to late in the autumD. Plant 
them out in June in well enriched soil, top-dross 
with manure every year, and water well in dry 
weather.—J. C. 

5128.— Blaok Lily. — When the stems have 
quite decayed, which will be about the begin¬ 
ning of October, shift into the next size pot and 
plunge up to the rim in a cold frame, or store 
away in an outhouBe or in a cool glass structure 
of Borne kind. See that the soil remains moist 
all through the winter, and as soon as signs of 
growth show themselves in spring, place in a 
light position.—C. 

5381.— Pansies and Oaloeolarias 
Dying. —This is by no means uncommon with 
these plants. Pansies, especially some of the 
delicate .show kinds, will give way under the 
influence of a day’s hot sunshine after a dull 
wet period. The only remedy is to shade and 
keep watered when very dry. With Calceo¬ 
larias it is generally want of vigour. Late 
planted ones often die. March is the month to 
put these out. They should be strong plants 
that have not been long in pots, and if planted 
in well-worked soil with plenty of good manure 
1 ft. or more below the plants, there will be 
very few, if any, losses.—B. C. R. 

-Pansies and Calceolarias are peculiarly 

susceptible to shanking off just on the surface 
of the soil. It seems to be largely generated by 
heat and drought, but is, without doubt, a 
disease. We have said elsewhere that autumn- 
planted Pansies are not subject to the shank¬ 
ing, neither are Calceolarias so much so if the 
plants have been kept growing in a oold frame 
all the winter, and nave not at any time been 
potted. 

5424.— Saving Aster Seed.— Asters are 
usually self - fertilising, needing little aid 
from insects. We believe this to be the case 
because, growing several kinds of choice sorts 
yearly side by side, we find that all the blooms 
of each kind come true. If the insects did 
fertilise a different result may be expected to 
follow. Our rule is simply to let the flowers 
alone, but removing all the smaller or side shoots, 


leaving only some three to five of the finest 
blooms to seed. A dry autumn favours seed¬ 
ing, but it is not nnfreqnent that rain causes the 
stems to decay just below the flower, and thus 
the crop is often lost.—A. D. 

5429.— Ranunculuses. — Much depends 
upon the nature of the soil in which they grow. 
In heavy retentive soils they are in much danger 
of perishing from excessive moisture. Where 
the natural staple is light and porous, they may 
be relied on to winter safely, but they should, 
from November onwards, be well covered some 
4 in. with protecting material, such as Cocoa 
fibre, old tan, or litter of some kind.—J. C. B. 

5356. —Keeping Calceolarias through 
the Winter.— It is well in preserving Calceo¬ 
larias through the winter to pull off shoots 
with a portion of root attached, and either prick 
these up in pans, or put them into Bmall pots 
and in a cold frame till well rooted, when they 
may be shifted into larger ones. Old plants 
want such large pots, and often in these get so 
root-bound, that they give out just when they 
should be in good bloom.—A. D. 

5353.— Brompton Stocks. — Brompton 
Stock seed should have been sown laBt May to 
secure strong plants to stand the winter, but in 
saying this we of course mean ordinary winters, 
and not bucIi severe ones as the last was. Under 
no conditions, except those of actual protection, 
can Brompton Stocks be kept alive during hard 
winters. Seed sown now would give plants that 
might be housed through the winter in a frame 
safely, but when planted would not all perhaps 
bloom next spring, or if so, the spikes would be 
small.—A. D. 

5359.— Double Stock Seed.— If your Ten- 
week Stooks now produce a large proportion of 
double-flowered plants you may hie certain the 
seed saved from the single-flowered ones will give 

ou doubles in large proportion again next year. 

t will help to improve the quality of the seed if 
you pinch out the points of the seed-spikes and 
allow them to carry and ripen only about one 
half the quantity produced. You can do 
nothing more than this, and it is not probable 
that the best seed-growers do more.—A. D. 

5405. — Pansies Dying.— There is no more 
common ailment amongst Pansies than the sud¬ 
den shanking of the plants, especially during 
hot, dry weather. We have suffered much in 
common with others, and the only remedy 
found has been autumn planting. All old esta¬ 
blished plants, or those put out early in the 
autumn with us, are never affected. Insects 
have nothing to do with this shanking, It is 
some form of disease, of which, so far, no one 
has been able to find the true cause, except that 
it is always found during drought and neat.— 
A. D. 

5406. —Plants not Blooming.— It is 
difficult, indeed, to give a reason for your Gera¬ 
niums refusing to flower. Under all ordinary 
conditions of culture, rough and smooth, good 
and bad, Geraniums almost always flower well. 
Have your plants had too much water ? Are 
they water-logged and thus have lost their 
roots ? The position on the stage of a green¬ 
house should suit them. Perhaps the soil is 
not suitable, and it may be desirable to repot 
the plants into fresh mould, well rubbing out 
theold soil from the roots before doing so.— A. D. 

6344. — Caterpillars on Dianthuses.— We can 
give you no better advice In dealing with caterpillars 
upon your Dianthuses than to hand-pick them, and thus 
gradually get rid of the nuisance. If you apply any dress¬ 
ing, such as soot or Bulphur, you will seriously disfigure 
your plants, and the result will not be nearly so effective 
as will result from hand-picking. 

6304.— Pansies and. Earwigs —The best way to 
deal with earwigs is to make traps for them by smear¬ 
ing a piece of slate or tile with treacle, and laying it on 
the ground with the dressed side upwards, and then 
laying another piece of slate or tile on top, but not to fit 
too closely. Tne earwigs will frequent these traps, and 
may often be found in large numbers in the morning.— 
A. D. _ 


5287 — Bon© Meal for Plante.— We have 
'rave doubts whether bone meal alone is calcu¬ 
lated to make a first-class liquid manure, as it 
is a phosphate that is slow in decomposing un¬ 
less specially prepared with sulphuric acid. The 
meal would be best mixed with the soil in 
which the plants are grown. Guano is deci¬ 
dedly a better material, as it contains nitrogen 
and other compounds, and, moreover, is an 
animal manure.—A. D. 


5388.— Manure for Plants.— A pinch of 
guano with a little soot and bone meal will do 
no harm if applied to the soil of plants in pots, 
but more good will result if these ingredients 
be mixed very sparingly with the soil at the 
time of potting. As to the combination of 
guano, bone meal, and horse droppings, with 
soot for the making of manure water, one pound 
each of the dry substances with a shovelful of 
droppings should suffice for several gallons of 
water, but to give the exact proportions for 
such a small quantity as a gallon is difficult. 
Even when made some care must be exercised 
in its use, as it is not well to employ it in full 
strength, but should be at the first weakened 
by applying one half its proportion of water.— 
A. D. 


THH COMING WBHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—August 15 to 20. 

Flowers.—Potting seedling Primula*; cutting seed- 
bearing stems off Mignonette and laying them on paper 
to ripen ; breaking up clumps of Dactyns elegant!ssima 
for use In spring bedding and planting them; shifting 
double PrimulaB from 8-ua. pots to those in which they 
are to flower; potting a few 8onvenir de la Malmaison 
Carnations for specimens; chopping up soil and mixing 
with it leaf-mould and rotten manure for Cinerarias; 
re-arranging plant houses; propagating bedding plants; 
sowing bedB of East Lothian 8toeka, also Golden Pyre- 
thrum ; taking up Chrysanthemums grown In borders, 
and replanting them in herbaceous borders; making a 
trellis in Fig house and training Margchal Ms! Rose on 
it; shifting Poiusettias from cutting pots into those in 
which they are to flower; putting in cuttings of Pelar¬ 
gonium*. 

Fruit.—Thinning Grapes in late Vineries where too 
thick ; pruning in Pear shoot*; planting Strawberries; 
gathering all ripe Morollo Cherries for bottling; top¬ 
dressing Melons and fertilising their flowers ; taking nets 
off Morello Cherries aud putting them on Peach wall to 
keep off wasps 

VegetablesPlanting Moss Curled French and 
Batavian Endive; sowing last crop of summer Spinach; 
sowing Mustard and Cress; staking and moulding up 
last crop of Peas—William I. and Challenger; watering 
Celery, Lettuces, and last-planted Greens for winter use. 

Flower Garden. 

Beds will now and for the next few weeks be in 
fnll beauty, both of leaf and flower, and there¬ 
fore their surroundings must be kept neat and 
trim. The Grass must be kept mown and fre¬ 
quently rolled, edgings must be clipped, and 
walks weeded and rolledj all seed-pods and 
decaying blossoms, too, must be picked off; the 
former quickly exhaust the plants, and the lat* 
ter give an unsightly look to such flowers as 
are still fresh. Many of the best bedding 
Pelargoniums produoe such large trusses of 
bloom, that unless the earliest blossoms are 
picked off as they fade, they are sure to hasten 
the decay of later blooms if wet weather sets in. 
Regulate the growth of all trailing plants, and 
pinch or dip any that are planted, so as to 
form designs. Amongst the best of plants for 
carpet work are the Sedums and Echeverias, for 
they are neat in habit and require but little 
attention. They are mostly hardy, and will 
grow in the poorest soil and driest positions. 
The advantage of using this class of plants for 
the main design or ground work of beds is, that 
when the tender Altornantheras, Coleus, &c.,are 
removed they are easily filled in with hardy 
subjects, and thus made attractive during the 
winter season. 

Proceed with the propagation of all the ten- 
derest subjects first, as while there is plenty of 
solar heat the work is accomplished quickly, and 
well-rooted early-struck cuttings always winter 
well. Compared with those propagated later, 
soft-wooded plants, like Coleus, Petunias, and 
Verbenas, will strike root in a few days if kept 
quite close and well shaded. Pelargonium 
cutting's may be inserted thickly in shallow 
boxes filled with light soil, and set out in open, 
sunny positions. We find the most useful sized 
box to be 2 ft. by 1 ft. 3 in. and 3£ in. deep. 
Boxes of this kind hold from fifty to seventy 
plants, and are easily moved about by one per¬ 
son, whereas larger ones necessitate much more 
labour in removal, and the weight of soil soon 
breaks them. Leave apertures in the bottoms 
for drainage, over which put a little rough soil, 
and then fill up with fine soil, finishing off with 
a layer of sand. When shaken out of this 
material for potting in spring, the roots will all 
come out without breakage. After insertion 
give a good soaking of water to settle the soil 
firmly round the cuttings, after which they are 
best modorately dry until they begin to root 
freely. 
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One of the best scarlets is the well-known 
Vesuvius, which is dwarf in habit and extremely 
floriferous. A good crimson is General Outram, 
a variety with large trusses. Amongst pinks 
we find Master Christine and Mrs. Turner very 
useful; amongst white variegated-leaved sorts, 
Shottisham Pet and May Queen ; for dwarf 
carpet beds. Little Trot. The only golden tri¬ 
colors are Sir Robert Napier, Mrs. Pollock, and 
Lady Cullum. Silver tricolors —Lass o’ Gowrie, 
Mr. J. Clutton, and Charming Bride ; and gold 
and bronze Beauty of Calderdale, Crystal 
Palace Gem, Marshal McMahon, and Robert 
Borns. Amongst the Ivy-leaved section, so use' 
ful for vases and baskets, we find Bridal Wreath, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Koenig Albert (a beautiful 
double mauve) to be all excellent; peltatum 
elegans is also a beautifully variegated variety. 
We always grow the Ivy-leaved section in pots, 
putting about five cuttings in a 3-in. pot 
for the winter and potting off singly 
spring. 

Finish sowing biennials for flowering next 
spring, and transplant any such things as 
require more room. Cut evergreens that are 
generally making more vigorous growth, and in 
doing this the knife is better than shears, 
except for hedges, where a flat, uniform sur¬ 
face is desirable. Privet makes a good ever¬ 
green hedge if cut two or three times during 
the growing season, but if left late and only cut 
once it gets bare of foliage and does Dot become 
furnished again until the following spring. 
Collect seeds of anything especially worth 
increasing, and store while quite dry. Gather 
Lavender, also leaves of the scented Verbena 
and those of other fragrant plants for winter 
use, as after this time they begin to deterio¬ 
rate. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— 
Autumn- blooming plants will now be fast 
filling their pots with roots, and will 
soon need a little stimulating with liquid 
manure to keep them in the highest state of 
vigour. Keep them well syringed to keep red 
spider and other pests from gaining a footing 
upon them in hot weather. Where grown in 
pits, as they should be at this season of the 
year, the lights may be entirely removed from 
the following kinds during fine weather, viz., 
Poinsettias, Gardenias, Linum trigynum, Eran 
themum Anderaoni, E. purpureum, various 
Begonias, Aphelandra aurantiaca Roezli, and 
Scutellaria Mocciniana. The fine-leaved An- 
thuriuma and Alocasias should now be watered 
somewhat less liberally than hitherto, as it is 
not desirable to allow these to make growth late 
in autumn, which would be unfavourable to 
their starting strongly and vigorously in spring. 
Any suckers on Ananassa sativa variegata should 
be at once removed and inserted singly in 5-in. 
pots, in which they will get established before 
winter, and will make useful plants for vases 
during the spring. Any old plants of this that 
are too large for indoor work should be cut up. 
Insert the crown in a suitable sized pot, and the 
lower and more woody part of the stem should 
be cut into pieces, each with an eye, and theso 
should be inserted in sand in a brisk bottom- 
heat, watering them carefully until established. 
Bertolonias, Sonerilas, and Eriocmas that 
have been grown in cases or under bell-glasses 
should now have more air in order to give sub¬ 
stance to the foliage, otherwise there is danger 
in having them too tender to stand the winter. 
Pot a good batch of Dutch bulbs as soon as they 
can be obtained. The best soil for these is a 
light, fibrous, sandy loam enriched with old cow 
manure. Place the pots in a dry, sheltered 
position, and cover them over to the depth of 
3 in. or 4 in. with old tan or Cocoa-nut fibre. 
Attend to the staking and tying out of Chry¬ 
santhemums, Salvias, and any other soft-wooded 
plants that are liable to get damaged by wind. 
Any autumn-blooming herbaceous plants in pots, 
such as Scbizostylis coccinea, Stokesia cyanea, 
and the dwarf varieties of Michaelmas Daisies, 
must not be allowed to suffer from drought now 
that their flowering season is so near at hand. 
Attend to pricking out and potting on Humeas, 
Calceolarias, and all seedling plants. Put in a 
good batch of cuttings of the best free-growing 
Fuchsias. Choose young-growing points of these 
that are free from flower-buds, as they always 
make good growth during winter, and will 
rapidly develop into fine plants when spring 
comes to their assistance. Nerines (Oleanders) 


that have received a thorough ripening in the from Globe Artichokes as soon as fit for use; 


full sun should now be shaken out and repotted 
in rather poor sandy loam. Keep Crinums and 
Amaryllises dry at the roots and fully exposed 
to the sun. Attend to thinning out all kinds 
of annuals in pots before they get crowded, 
and make sowings of Intermediate Stocks and a 
large batch of Mignonette for spring flowering. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Muscats now colouring fast may be 
kept somewhat drier, with a free circulation of 
air and sufficient fire-heat to keep up the 
proper temperature, and in the event of lateral 
growth having become somewhat wild—a con¬ 
dition under which Grapes always swell well— 
a gradual shortening back will be advisable; 
but care must be observed in the preservation 
of a good canopy of foliage for the protection of 
the fruit from the direct influence of the sun. 
For special pnrposes the colouring may be 
hastened by full exposure, but in modern houses 
glazed with large squares of 21-oz, glass, the 
clear amber colour, so much desired, but not 
always attained, may be gained by allowing 
fruit, wood, and foliage to ripen np together. 
The latest Hamburghs intended for use through 
November and December will now be colouring 
fast, and, with the exception of two hours’ close 
treatment from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., the ventilators 
may be kept constantly open. Late Grapes now 
safe from scalding and in most placeB colouring 
fast, must be encouraged with gentle fire-heat 
and free ventilation, in order to get them ripe 
by the end of September. Gradually reduce 
lateral growths, leaving a good spread of foliage 
all over the house. Examine inside borders, 
and continue the feeding with warm liquid 
manure or guano water until the colouring pro¬ 
cess is well on the move, when the supply of 
stimulating food may be reduced or discontinued 
altogether. 

Peaches and ISfectarines.— The fruit 
in cool orchard houses will now be sufficiently 
advanced for full exposure to the influence of 
sun and light by being elevated on Bbort pieces 
of lath placed across the wires of the trellis. 
Nothing is gained by getting them up too soon, 
as Peaches, like other things under artificial 
treatment, always swell best under a free and 
unrestricted growth from the stoning period up 
to the time they begin to swell for ripening. As 
the fruit is placed apex upwards, all strong 
growths Bhould be tied down and stopped for 
the twofold purpose of increasing the size of the 
fruit and maintaining the balance of sap in the 
lower and weaker parts of the trees. Houses 
now clear of fruit and having the roots inside 
will require very careful attention for some time 
to come, as next year’s success greatly depends 
upon the proper development and ripening of 
the buds. To insure this, it is hardly necessary 
to say all surplus wood should be removed prior 
to cleansing with the hose or garden engine, and 
that the foliage should afterwards be kept in 
health by means of evening syringing, lioeral 
ventilation, and copious watering. 

Vegetables. 

Peas, Broad Beans, French Beans, and stems 
of Cauliflower are among the most likely sub¬ 
jects at present that require to be cleared 
away, together with the harvesting of early 
and second early kinds of Potatoes. The ground 
thus set at liberty should be cropped as fol¬ 
lows : The best and driest plot should be 
sown with Winter Spinach in drills 2 ft. apart, 
the next best plot with Winter Onions in rows 
from 15 in. to 18 in. apart; another breadth 
with Turnips in drills 1 ft. apart. Chirk Castle 
Blackstone is a grand variety foi sowing at this 
season, and smallor plots should be set apart 
for succession sowings and plantings'of Endive, 
Lettuces, Radishes, and Onions for salads; a 
warm border should also be reserved for a sowing 
of Cabbage and Cauliflower, in which position 
they may winter if afforded some slight pro¬ 
tection in severe weather. Numerous other 
operations, too, must have early attention, such 
os staking late Peas, earthing and placing 
twiggy sticks to French Beans, earthing up 
Celery, thinning-out recently sown Turnips and 
Cs rrot8, tying up and stopping Tomatoes and 
taking off part of the foliage in order to expose 
the fruit, training out Ridge Cucumbers and 
Vegetable Marrows and soiling them up, cutting 
and hanging up to dry all kinds of herbs, re¬ 
moving seed stems from Seakale and the fruit 


from those stools that have done bearing, too, 
the old stems should be cut quite Qff at once. 
If, after all the staple winter crops are got in, 
there is still ground to spare, it may advanta¬ 
geously be utilised for a chance crop of Cauli¬ 
flowers, for Celery to be used for soups, to save 
the main supply, or for Coleworts, which at 
all seasons are acoeptable. To continue the 
supply of French Beans, provision may now 
have to be made to sow them in pits or frames ; 
let the soil be open, moderately rioh, 18 in. in 
depth, and the drainage open. Sow in rows 
15 in. apart, and for Canadian Wonder 18 in. 
apart. This forces equally well as the most 
renowned foroing kinds ; grow them on in full 
exposure till the nights become eo cold that they 
begin to show a yellow tinge. A free use of 
the syringe and abundance of water will keep 
them free from insects. 


ROSES. 

Marechal Niel in;Pots.— It has often 
been written that if we want to grow this fine 
Rose to the greatest state of perfection of which 
it is capable, it must be planted out, and be 
allowed plenty of space both for root and top. 
From experience we know this is trne, but we 
also know that it can be grown very well in a 
pot; and for some purposes, and at certain sea¬ 
sons it is much better in a pot than planted out. 
For blooming when the Bpring is pretty far ad¬ 
vanced, planting ont is the way to gain the 
utmost satisfaction from it; but if its glorious 
buds and blooms are wanted in December, Jan¬ 
uary, February, or March, they can only be 
had with little difficulty by having the plants 
in pots. For anything like what might be termed 
forcing, plants in pots are much to be preferred 
to those planted out. In fact, thev are the 
only ones which can be recommended for that 
purpose ; and recommended they can be most 
thoroughly, as no Rose which we ever tried to 
grow in a pot to bloom during the very shortest 
days has done half so well as the Marshal Niel. 
It is a very quick grower at all times. Cut¬ 
tings of it put in in autumn will by the same 
time next year have grown into plants suffi¬ 
ciently large to force during the winter, and to 
supply some of the choicest of flowers which 
anyone need desire. There is no Rose so easily 
excited into growth, and there is none which 
grows so quickly and strongly in heat. Mildew 
often does much harm to pot Roses, but I have 
never seen anything of the kind on this variety. 
It blooms so freely in the short days that one 
might [almost be inclined to think it would 
flower in the dark altogether, and the blooms 
are just as fine in December and January as they 
are in April and May. A plant of it twelve 
months old will yield from eight to twelve 
blooms any timo during the winter; and if a 
dozen or two are grown to come in at variors 
times, lovely Roses and buds may be had 
throughout the whole winter. Any kind ofjhouse 
with a temperature of 00° will bring them into 
bloom. Good loam and manure at the root, and 
plenty of water when growing, suit them ad¬ 
mirably. Fine plants may be had in 6-in. pots. 
If put into them in spring they will not require 
to be shifted again until they have done bloom 
ing the following winter, when they may be 
shifted into 8-in. pots, and if they are taken 
care of they will bloom again in the autumn. 
Everyone who sees a Marshal Niel Rose in 
bloom in a pot during the winter is charmed 
with it; but I should say few can have any 
idea how easily they may be had then, or surely 
we should see them much more commonly grown 
than they are at present.—C, 

Bose and other Outtlngf*. —Those who 
are fortunate enough to possess a north-east 
corner will find it the best possible place to 
make up a hotbed for striking Roses and all 
kinds of bedding plants, except Pelargoniums 
and sucoulent plants. All that is required is 
four boards nailed together to hold the plunging 
material. Put the cuttings in pots or pans ana 
plunge to their rims. No glass or covering of 
any kind is required; sprinkle the cuttings 
night and morning; they strike quickly with¬ 
out being drawn up, and keep better through 
the winter, because they have not been coddled 
Now is the best time to put them in.— Chas 
Lkvrtt, 
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China Roses in Beds.— In autumn, 
when out-of-door flowers are getting compara¬ 
tively scarce in many gardens, the old-fashioned 
pink and crimson China Roses are quite aglow 
with flowers. We have several beds of them, 
and if anything the blooms are even more abun¬ 
dant in October than in June, and certainly of 
better quality, for at that cool season of the 
year they last much longer in a half-expanded 
state. On cottages with overhanging roofs 
they may generally be seen pretty full of flower 
up to near Christmas. I know many who are 
quite as fond of Rosea that would not be tole¬ 
rated at our Rose shows as they are of Roses 
that are considered A 1 on the exhibition table. 
If cultivators were guided by sorts that are in¬ 
vincible at Rose shows, and depended on them 
for supplying the cut-flower basket, I fear they 
would be often disappointed. There are doubt¬ 
less Roses for growing and Roses for showing, 
and amongst the former must be reckoned the 
old Chinas.—J. 

6354.—Roses In Autumn.—It is not 
every variety of Roses that can be induced to 
flower in autumn. The Teas flower freely at 
that time, and so do many of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and Noisettes, if properly treated. As 
soon as the flowers fade, cut them off, and give 
the tree bi-weekly waterings of liquid manure, 
which will induce it to throw up a fresh lot 
of bloom, at the same time syringing the foliage 
morning and evening in hot, dry weather. 
There arc many ways of propagating Roses, 
but the following method, is much practised : 
Take off cuttings of the current season’s growth 
in October, leave three eyes to each cutting, 
but only the topmost leaf, and insert them 
very firmly in light, sandy soil, in a north bor¬ 
der, leaving only the upper bud exposed. In 
hard weather cover with a handlight or some 
litter, and take care to keep them moist in spring. 
J. C. B. 

5385.— Banksian Rose.— The situation is 
suitable. The seasons have not been favourable 
of late for Roses ; but as this summer is much 
warmer, we think that your tree will flower 
next year. Good wall Roses are Gloire de 
Dijon, Celine Forestier, John Hopper, and 
Climbing Jules Margottin.—J. C. 


TREES AND SHRUB& 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 
—Our gardens are rich in shrubs and trees which 
flower in spring, but of those which bloom in 
the late summer and autumn months there is 
such scarcity that we cannot afford to dispense 
with the presence of such a handsome and ef¬ 
fective subject as is this Lardy species of Hy¬ 
drangea. When the flowers first expand they 
exhibit a purity of colour equal to those of the 
Snowball Tree itself, and as every healthy 
shoot produces a large head of bloom on a 
plant some 2 ft. in height only and as much 
through, carrying from twelve to eighteen of 
ihem, it is easy to form a true idea of the excep- 
tianal merits of this hardy subject. Its hardi¬ 
ness is indeed one of its chief recommendations, 
for no amount of inclement weather appears 
capable of making the slightest impression upon 
it. The flowers when first opened are snowy 
white, and charm by their refinement and 
purity, scarcely exceeded in the latter respect 
at least by any tender plant. As the season 
advances they assume a tinge of pink, which 
later on develops into a still brighter tint. In 
each phase of colouring the plant is beautiful, 
but I admire it most before the flowers have 
lost any of their pearly whiteness. This plant 
is equally suitable for either large or small gar¬ 
dens, as it is grand when massed, as its com¬ 
pact and moderate habit of growth renders it 
of great value to the owners of small gardens 
generally, and by annually pruning the young 
shoots back to two eyes, the plant will be kept 
in a small compass, and the growth will be 
stronger than when unrestricted development 
is allowed, with the consequent effect of increas¬ 
ing the quality of the flowers, whilst not dimi¬ 
nishing them in quantity. I strongly recom¬ 
mend this fine shrub to the owners of villa and 
small gardens, and where there is only room for 
one flowering shrub, I would say plant this. Al¬ 
though, as compared with the generality of 
flowering shrubs, the panicled Hydrangea may 
be considered as a moderate grower, it by no 


means follows that it is deficient in vigour ; on 
the contrary, it grows with sufficient freedom 
and strength to admit of its employment in the 
shrubbery, or in the mixed plantations where 
it does not come into immediate contact with 
rank-growing, soil-exhausting trees, and may be 
made to form when judiciously and tastefully 
grouped a beautiful and interesting feature in 
such places. Where, however, it is considered 
expedient to encourage growth to the fullest ex¬ 
tent, the soil should be deeply stirred and richly 
manured, and care should be taken that no 
other coarse-rooted subject be allowed, for at 
least several years, to appropriate to itself any 
portion of the nutriment intended for the exclu¬ 
sive enjoyment of the Hydrangea. I may add 
that propagation is best effected by placing es¬ 
tablished plants in heat in early spring, the 
young tender shoots quickly forming roots in a 
genial temperature. Handsome little plants of 
this Hydrangea are sold in pots in Covent Gar¬ 
den Market during the summer.—J. C. W. 

Paulownia imperialis. — This is a 
beautiful large-leaved tree, and one well adapted 
for lawn decoration in places where it will fully 
develop itself. In appearance it resembles the 
Cat&lpa, and, like it, flowers profusely during 
the spring and early summer months. The 
flowers are sweet-scented, and resemble those 
of a pale blue Gloxinia. In France it grows to 
a large size. Unfortunately the flowers are apt 
to get nipped by late spring frosts. It seeds 
freely, and plants of it raised in that way may 



A Fine Lawn Tree (Paulownia imperialis). 


be used in beds as fine-foliaged plants in the 
same way as the Ailantus is now used. The 
seed, however, is useless after it is a year old. 
No doubt there are many places in this country 
where it could be made to grow into a large 
tree, provided a little protection in its first and 
gross stages of growth were given to the trunk 
by twisting a piece of shading or netting around 
it from early winter till May, and placing some 
short litter over the roots. 

Propagating Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs. —Cuttings of all kinds of evergreens, 
planted in September or October, in fine sandy 
soil, will form a callus during the autumn and 
winter and emit roots early in spring, and in a 
couple of years will develop into small plants 
that would be useful for many decorative pur¬ 
poses, independently of the desirability of 
improving the character of the shrubberies. 
The choicer kinds of Conifene, Aucubas, &c., 
will do better if they can be put in pots and 
plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre or sawdust under 

?;lass, where they can be kept close, in a cold 
rame on the north side of a fence. If taken 
off with a heel, that is, with a piece of the last 
year’s wood at the base, they, like the majority 
of plants propagated by cuttings, will root with 
greater certainty.—H. 

5355.— Propagating Shrubs. — Laurel 
and Portugal Laurel cuttings are taken off 
towards the latter end of September, and 
inserted very firmly in fine soil in a north bor¬ 
der. Lilac and Syringa may be propagated in 
the same manner, but the readiest way to in¬ 


crease them is to introduce plants into heat in 
spring. The young Bhoots strike very freely at 
that time.—C. B. 

6400.—Propagating' Willows —Cuttings may be 
put In any time after the fall of the leaf. They strike 
very freely.—C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Palms from Seed-— The seeds of these 
may be sown in pots or pans ; if the former, 
good drainage is necessary, and as soon as the 
first leaf is formed the young seedlings should 
be potted off, by which time some kinds will 
already have made good root growth. In pot¬ 
ting care must be taken not to injure them, as 
they are very brittle and delicate. Another 
thing to be observed is on no account to pot too 
deeply, as if that is done the plants will often 
stand for months without starting, and it is 
then perhaps necessary to shake them out and 
repot, placing them higher in the soil. A good 
general guide when potting off is not to bury 
the seed, but leave it on the surface, when the 
plants will strike root at about the right depth. 
As regards soil, there is nothing better than 
good turfy yellow loam with just sufficient sand 
to keep it open, while many of the strong grow¬ 
ing kinds, such as Latanias, Seaforthias, Cory- 
phas, and some Arecas, will be greatly bene¬ 
fited by the addition of a little manure. In 
such soil as this the plants grow vigorously, 
and soon acquire that dark green sturdy 
appearance so characteristic of perfect health. 
—Alpha. 

The Winter Cherry (Physalis Aike- 
kengi).—Plants of this grown in 6 in. and 8-in. 
pots are useful for conservatory decoration 
during the late autumn months. The numerous 
orange-red capsules have a very bright and 
cheerful appearance, and as the plant grows as 
freely as any weed there is no reason why a 
supply of specimens should not be forthcoming 
when the want of them is felt. For table and 
room decoration this plant is really useful, and 
where flowers and foliage are much in request 
a good batch of it should be planted out in some 
well-drained situation, where there would be no 
necessity for disturbing it for years. The Win¬ 
ter Cherry used to be more frequently seen in 
gardens than it now is, many in their desire to 
grow novelties of doubtful value having suffered 
an old, but useful plant to pass out of emtivation. 
Those who have a large amount of space to 
embellish should bear the Winter Cherry in 
mind, for when its beauty is past the plants 
may be again placed in the open air, either 
planting them out orplunging the pots to the rims, 
there being no need to take up valuable glass 
space with it during the winter months. 
Whether under glass or in the open air it is one 
of the most effective and easiest to cultivate of 
our autumn decorative plants.—B. 

How to Cover Walls in Plant 
Houses. —In many places the glass consists 
of a range placed against a south wall. In such 
houses the paths invariably run along near the 
back wall, and in that case the wrong sides of 
the plants come into view. Our Orchid house 
has such a wall, 12 ft. high by 50 ft. long. On 
this I formerly had Hoya carnosa and Stepha- 
mtis floribunda, with which I had no trouble to 
cover the wall, but having waited two years 
without a flower I placed them in pots, being 
convinced they would make flower where they 
were so much shaded and the atmosphere so 
humid. I then covered the wall to a height 
of 9 ft. with galvanised wire of l£-in. mesh, 
fastening it to staples projecting 3 in. from the 
wall. These 3 in. I filled in with Sphagnum 
Moss and fibrous peat, well rammed in, and 
planted therein a choice collection of Ferns, 
Selaginellas, Tradescantias, Fittonias, Begonias, 
Grasses, &c., keeping the larger-growing plants 
at the bottom. In a month’s time the wall 
became a delightful Fernery, and has since been 
greatly admired. All the care required is to 
water and keep the plants in free growth. Our 
pot Ferns never looked so well as now, all 
fronds that we need being cut off the wall. I 
may mention that there is a shelf hanging 
24 ft. from the rafters over the path, which I 
think benefits the Ferns at the top, as it and 
the plants on it receive the light and sunshine, 
leaving the walk and wall delightfully shaded. 
-H. T. 
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doubt many would like if it was only a little 
more easily induced to bloom at any given 
time, but that is what it will hardly ever sub¬ 
mit to. The more it is forced the furtherback 
it appears to go, at least the buds expand 
slower under a forcing heat than they do under 
cool treatment; but, apart front strong forcing, 
there are various ways of coaxing Camellias 
forward that all may practise. A good doBe 
of manure-water given frequently at the root 
during the last three months of the year im¬ 
proves the plants wonderfully, making the 
foliage a deeper and more healthy-look- 
ing green. It also causes the buds to 
swell faster, and prevents any of them 
from dropping off. This must all take place in 
a greenhouse temperature, not in stove heat; 
and in the morning of every sunny day, dew 
the leaves and buds gently over with the syringe. 
This is one of the best ways we have ever tried 
of bringing Camellia flowers forward. Suppos¬ 
ing two plants to be equally set with buds in 




Conservatory Palm (Seaforthla elegant). 


conservatory decoration. It can be confined 
for a long time in small pots provided good 
holding soil, such as yellow turfy loam and sand, 
is given it to grown m, or if planted in lighter 
and looser material and given plenty of room it 
will soon develop itself into a noble specimen. 
It is largely grown for market on account of its 
hardy constitution and graceful character. 

5398.— Blooms Dropping off Fuchsias. 
—Many causes will produce this result. Out- 
of-doors the soil may be too dry or too wet, too 
much drained, or not drained enough. To suit 
Fuchsias it should be deep, moist, and rich, and 
yet well drained ; even then a sudden change 
in the weather often causes many flowers to 
drop, and a blazing day, like those we have had 
recently, will be almost sure to affect plants 
exposed to the full power of the sun. A par¬ 
tially shaded position should always be chosen. 
Indoors any sudden change or check, or even a 
draught, will be a sufficient oause, and if you 
let a plant come into bloom before the roots 
have pretty well filled 
the soil (in a pot) 
the blooms are sure 
to come down. Yet, 
plants with healthy root 
action (this is the main 
point) treated rationally, 
seldom fail to produce 
a splendid show. Fre- 

? iuent pinching, at least 
or the erect growing 
kinds, is a sine qud 
non if a fine head of 
bloom is required. I 
have hardly tost a bud 
this season, with the ex¬ 
ception of one plant of 
a delicate variety, which 
I allowed to come into 
bloom too soon. A plant 
of Wane of Life in a 
7-in. pot is now carry¬ 
ing nearly, if not quite, 
200 expanded blooms 
and buds on the point of 
opening.—5. C. R. 

Fuchsias. -Flowers 
drop from Fuchsias 
through drought at the 
roots, excessive heat, 
and a close confined at¬ 
mosphere. Yours have 
no doubt suffered from 
the two former causes, 
as the dropping of 
blooms during the re¬ 
cent hot weather was 
very general. No doubt 
yon find now less 
cause for complaint. 
In very hot weather 
when the sides of the 
pots are exposed to the 
sunand the roots become 
scorched, it is well to 
drop the pots into others 
two sizes larger and 
fill in round with Moss 
or sand. That exercises 
a very beneficial influ- 


Winter Cherries (Solanums). — I find 
Solanums or Winter Cherries, as the London 
florists call them, to be indispensable for Christ¬ 
mas decoration, and yet how far from general 
is their use. For next year’s plants seed should 
be sown in autumn in shallow pans in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand; if placed in a 
temperature of 55° they will soon vegetate. 
When the young plants are sufficiently large 
pot them off singly into 2£-in. pots, keeping 
them in a growing temperature, syringing 
them slightly every afternoon, and watering 
carefully until the pots are full of roots. They 
should then be shifted into 4-in. pots, syringed 
twice a day, and kept close to the glass in oraer 
to induce stocky growth. About the middle of 
June I plant half my plants out on a south 
border, where they give no trouble, and are 
ready for lifting and potting into 6-in. and 8-in, 
pots bv the end of September. These make the 
best plants for Christmas, as the berries do not 
colour so early as those on plants kept in pots. 
The latter are shifted into 6-in. pots in a com¬ 
post consisting of two parts turfy loam mixed 
with one part well decayed cow manure and a 
little sharp sand ; they are then placed in a 
cool frame on a bed of coal ashes, and regu¬ 
larly syringed and watered. They should have 
plenty of air, and be shut up early in the after¬ 
noon to economise the sun-heat. Everything 
depends on keeping the plants clean, as they 
are subject to aphides, thrips, and red spider. 
Fumigate on the first appearance of aphides and 
thrips, and, forthespider, shutup, so as to securea 
moist, close atmosphere in the afternoon. During 
the hottest part of summer the plants will re¬ 
quire to be slightly shaded. This is best done 
by giving the glass a thin coat of whitewash. 
Once the pots are quite full of roots manure 
water should be given twice a week, which 
greatly increases the size of the berries. When 
the latter are coloured, the plants are ready for 
placing in jardinieres and vases in the house, or 
in the conservatory or greenhouse, as may be 
desired.— H. T. 

The winter Heath (Erica hyemalis).— 
This is the most useful of all Heaths for green¬ 
house and conservatory decoration during 
winter, and also for placing in vases in rooms, on 
tables, sideboards, and such places. Small well- 
bloomed SDecimens of it are most valuable ; in 
fact, small plants are more useful than large 
ones, and this is probably why bo many are 
bought every year, and then thrown away as 
soon as they have done flowering. At the very 
cheap rate at which they can be bought, it even 
pays to buy them and do this ; but if they were 
all kept far two seasons they would well repay 
the little labour required to get them into bloom 
the second year. Those which we bought in 
Last year are now very healthy and showing 
flower-buds again, and, although the plants are 
not so dwarf and compact as they were last 
season, they are none the less useful for cutting 
from, as during the early part of the year they 
made a number of shoots, each over 1 ft. in 
length, and wreathed in bloom. Everyone who 
sees the blossoms of this Heath, either on the 
plants or in glasses in a cut state, admires them 
immensely, and they are really very pretty. As 
soon as the young plants go out of flower they 
should be saved and placed in a cold frame, and 
there they may remain until the following 
autumn, without potting or any other extra 
care, the only condition necessary to their grow¬ 
ing and flowering well being to keep them al¬ 
ways damp at the root. Let them dry up once, 
and they may be thrown away, as they will do 
no more good. During cold weather in 
winter and spring they should have little or no 
air admitted to them, but throughout the 
summer and autumn they cannot be too much 
exposed. Our system is to buy young plants 
every autumn for vase decoration, not to be cut, 
but to be grown on for another year for cutting 
purposes alone, and then thrown away.—C am. 

Camellias at Christmas. — About 
Christmas people will give almost anything 
for Camellias, and we do not think that the sup¬ 
ply in any case ever exceeds the demand. To those 
who have daily calls for cut flowers, a good 
supply of Camellia blooms when other flowers 
are scarce is most valuable, as they are so showy 
when cut and placed in glasses, and they re¬ 
main longer perfect when used for such purposes 
than most flowers. Then there is the great 
demand for half-open buds, and I have no* 


August or September, put one of them under 
opposite treatment to what we have given, and 
attend to the other in the same way as we have 
recommended, and I will guarantee that the 
latter will be in bloom some weeks before the 
former. The means may seem simple, but they 
are more effectual than all the forcing and driv¬ 
ing to which the plants can be subjected. The 
sooner Camellias for early blooming can be 
allowed to make their growth the better after 
they have done flowering. Of course, the 
earlier they flower, the earlier they can be 
treated in a way to ensure this, and the earlier 
the buds are formed, the less difficult it is to 
get them into bloom in autumn ; but, although 
in some cases all this may be accomplished, as a 
rule the great bulk of them are always a little 
behind when most wanted, and when assistance 
of the kind we have indicated may remedy this 
to a great extent I think it deserves to be made 
known.—J. B. 

A Conservatory Palm.— The well- 
known Palm Seaforthia elegans, of which the 
annexed is an illustration, is one of the best and 
most graceful which can be grown for room or 


enoe upon the roots. 

5379. — Treatment of Hydrangeas.— 
Your plants would in all probability have 
flowered, had you not coddled them so much. 
They should not have been shaded, but fully ex¬ 
posed to sun and air. Set them at once in the 
open air, but not all at once in the full sun, as 
the/ have been shaded. Put them where they 
are screened from the midday sun until the 
Utter end of August, when they should be 
plaoed in the full sun to mature the wood. 
VVinter them in a cool house or in a frame, and 
about the end of February cut baok the main 
shoots, leaving about four eyes at the base of it. 
When the plants are fairly started into growth 
shift into 6-in. pots, and when these become full 
of roots shift into a size larger. Give them a 
light position and plenty of air until the be¬ 
ginning of June and then place them in the open 
air in a sunny place, watering freely in hot 
weather.—J. C. 

5393.— Treatment of Stapelias. — Of 
all the plants that grow none enjoy the sun 
more than these. To get them to bloom they 
must be subjected to its full influence through¬ 
out the summer, placing them close to the glass 
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where they are not in any wav shaded. See 
that the drainage is perfect, and pot in sandy 
loam, mixing with it a good portion of powdered 
brick. Give no water during the winter, but in 
hot weather keep the soil moist, and when the 
pots are full of roots a little weak manure water 
may be given.—0. 

5389.—Geranium Blooms Wither¬ 
ing-. —It is difficult to assign a cause for the 
buds refusing to expand, the plant being as you 
say in a healthy condition. Place it in the open 
air for a time. We should imagine that it 
hardly gets enough air.—G. B. 

5352.—Propagating Geraniums and 
Fuchsias.— Geraniums are easily propagated 
by inserting the cuttings in the open border in 
June, July, and August, potting them early in 
September. Fuchsias are propagated from 
young juicy cuttings which are best obtainable 
during the spring months before the plants show 
for bloom. Having no glass accommodation you 
may strike them in the dwelling as follows : 
Fill a 4&-in. pot half full of drainage, then fill up 
with good mould to within 1 in. of the rim, 
finishing off with silver sand and quite filling 
the pot. Cut the shoots to a joint, divesting 
them of the lower pair of leaves, insert them 
firmly, water gently, and place the pot in 
another two sizes larger and cover with a pane 
of glass. This makes a capital propagating 
frame for window gardeners, and seeds may be 
raised in just the same manner, substituting 
sandy soil for the silver sand.—J, C. B. 

5346.—Tuberoses. —Owing to some error 
in the treatment the bulbs have failed to start 
well. When potted they should be plunged up 
to the rims of the pots, so that scarcely any 
water is needed until growth has fairly com¬ 
menced. When potted in spring the best place 
for them until well in growth is a cold frame in 
a shady situation, as there the compost is not 
so liable to dry out.—C. B. 

5357.—Greenhouse Daphnes.— These 
do not require pruning, as they naturally 
assume a compact, shrubby habit. They are cool 
greenhouse shrubs, merely requiring shelter 
From frost and the protection of glass whilst mak¬ 
ing their growth, enjoy ingexposure, in a sheltered 
situation in the open air, mom August to October. 
Do not shift often, they like to be rather root- 
bound, but feed liberally with soot or guano 
water whilst they are making their growth.— 
J. C. B. 

5433.—Plante in Shady Greenhouse.— 
The house in question is far too shady for Roses. 
Camellias should thrive there, and so would many 
kinds of foliage plants, such as Palms, notably 
Chameerops excelsa, Rhapis flabelliformis, 
Draca-na congests and rubra, and Aspidistra 
lurida variegata. Good kinds of Ferns consist of 
Asplenium bulbiferum, Pteris serrulate cristate, 
arguta, and scaberrula, Platyloma falcata, 
Adiantum pedatum, Onychium japonicum, and 
Adiantum cuneatum. Perhaps you keep your 
house a little too close in early winter, thereby 
causing the Camellia buds to drop. If the plants 
are healthy they should not cast their buds. See, 
too, that the border does not get too dry, and be 
careful not to overheat, especially at night.— 


FRUIT. 

The Winesour Plum.— This Plum de¬ 
serves more favour than is commonly extended 
to it in these days, but it was once a great 
favourite with those who had the oversight of 
the kitchen department. It is hardy, bears 
well, and for cooking generally is superior to 
any of the recent introductions that I have 
met with. The Diamond, which is about three 
times its size, when cooked does not equal it in 
flavour, and, like Goliath, must give in when 
xnatohed against its diminutive rival. 

Mobs on Fruit Trees. —ThiB may arise 
from sluggish root action, induced either by 
too much water being held in the soil, reducing 
its temperature or it may be due to poverty or, 
in some instances, both causes combined. It is 
thereforeimportantbefore any remedial measures 
are taken to ascertain the cause, otherwise we 
should be working in the dark. The soil, if wet, 
must be drained, poor exhausted land must be 
manured, and a good dressing of the latter will 
do a great deal of good to many of the old Apple, 


Pear, Plum, and other fruit trees that have 
ceased to make a reasonable annual growth. 
The best way of applying manure to such trees 
is to remove the surface soil. Apply a good 
layer of farmyard manure, and then return the 
soil. This way of helping old fruit trees ought 
to be adopted oftener than it is. Another opera¬ 
tion of a renovating character should be em¬ 
ployed in connection with the top-dressing, viz., 
scarifying the trunk and the thick branches in 
order to dislodge the Moss and Lichen, and then 
on the finest damp, calm day, or any time when 
the trees are damp, dust them all over with 
newly-slaked lime, and follow up the lime dust¬ 
ing for two or three years, or as long as it may 
be necessary to bring the trees back to perfect 
health, and if there be any trees that cannot be 
improved by these or other remedial measures, 
cut them down; they are cumberers of the 
ground, and should not be permitted to exist. 

Young v. Old Fruit Trees.— Scarcely 
anybody plants as many fruit trees as they 
ought to do, especially of Apples, Pears, and 
Plums. Young trees are cheap enough, and if 
rightly managed grow into money. There cannot 
be a greater mistake than to wait, as most 
people do, till the old tree dies before a young 
tree is ordered from the nursery, when it might 
just as easily have been in a bearing condition, 
waiting to take the vacant place on wall or 
elsewhere as required. Besides, young trees 
are all the better for being transplanted once 
before being planted out finally; indeed, on 
some spils if lifted a second or third time in 
order to secure a network of fibrous roots near 
the surface, a very considerable advantage will 
be gained. But one of the chief reasons why I 
urge all to be continually planting young trees 
and grubbing up old ones is, the former bear so 
much better in adverse seasons. Old trees are 
of no use when the pinch comes. In a very 
favourable time they bear a lot of inferior fruit 
that is hardly worth gathering, but always after 
such a season there comes a weary waiting time, 
when nothing is brought forth but leaves, and 
these even are small and weak. If we are to 
hold our own in fruit growing in competition 
with foreigners it must be made more of a 
business than it iB, and we must plant and grub 
up continually. Of course to obtain the best 
results the right kinds must be planted to suit 
each district, and this is a matter that merits, 
and will probably receive more attention than 
has hitherto been given to it.—H. R, 

Apples on the Paradise Stock.—I need 
scarcely enumerate the advantages of planting 
this class of fruits in gardens of all kinds, more 
especially in those ot limited extent. Even a 
good selection of kinds for various seasons may 
be accommodated in the smallest of gardens, for 
if kept closely spurred in they may be planted as 
closely as Gooseberry or Currant bushes and kept 
down to nearly the same size. A row of trees as 
a background to central flower borders, or as an 
avenue through the kitchen garden, would prove 
a profitable investment. The flowers in spring 
and fruits in summer and autumn would hold 
their own against any ribbon border inexistence. 
Abundance of wholesome fruits would be secured 
from positions that are in many instances pro¬ 
ducing nothing. There is no good reason why 
we need import such quantities of hardy fruits 
as we do, as I feel confident that all our wants 
might be supplied at home, and amongst the 
first considerations of consumers should be to 
see if they cannot at least partially supply 
their own wants. A few dwarf Apple trees on 
the true Paradise stock as single specimens on 
Grass or as centres to beds might be tried in 
even the smallest of gardens.—J. G. 


Moss Mulching of Pot Plants.— For 
want of a better name we have given this to a 
practice that we have recently introduced into 
our greenhouse department. Some time about 
the 1st of January one of our young men sug¬ 
gested mulching with Moss (Sphagnum) a lot of 
Roses grown in 7-in. pots that had become 
somewhat exhausted by being forced for flowers 
for the holidays. Believing the idea to be a 
good one, I at once had a lot of nearly 3000 

S lants so mulched, mixing, however, with the 
toss a good portion of bone-dust, perhaps one 
part weight of bone-dust to thirty of Moss. In 
two weeks the effect began to be easily per¬ 
ceived on all the Roses that had been so mulched, 


and without shifting they were carried through 
until May with the most satisfactory results, 
many of the plants having by that time attained 
a height of 4 ft. and 5 ft., and though they had 
bloomed profusely during a period of nearly six 
months, were in the most perfect health and 
vigour. Believing that if this system 
proved so satisfactory in a plant re¬ 
quiring such careful handling as the 

Rose, that doubtless it would do well 
with many other plants, we at once, almost 
without exception, adopted the Moss and bone 
mulch on nearly every plant cultivated, whether 
planted in borders or grown in pots, and the 
result, without a single exception, has been in 
the highest degree satisfactory. Among the 
lants so treated] are Azaleas,’(Begonias, Cala- 
iums, Carnations, Crotons, Dractcnas, Eucharis, 
Gloxinias, Palms, Pandanus, Poinsettias, Primu¬ 
las, Roses, hothouse Grape Vines, and hundreds 
of other kinds. All plants are mulched as Boon 
as we can reach them, from 3-in. pots upwards. 
In strong growing plants the roots can be seen 
striking upwards into the mulch in four or five 
days after it is put on, and in nearly all cases 
within two weeks. One great advantage is that 
by this system plants can be grown as large and 
fine in a 4-in. pot as in a 6-in. pot without the 
mulch, for the reason that the plant is now fed 
by the Moss and bone from the surface of the 
pot—the best feeding point, as most cultivators 
of experience now believe. Another advantage 
of the mulching system is its great saving of 
labour, for it just takes about one-fourth of the 
time to mulch the surface of a pot as it does to 
shift it. Another, its saving of watering—the 
Mosb acts as a sponge, retaining and giving out 
the moisture to the plant just as it is wanted. 
Another, that it crowds down all weeds, and 
does away with the necessity of stirring the 
soil in the pots or borders. Another and most 
important advantage to us who are packers is, 
that it lightens the weight of our goods by one- 
half—that is, we get as large a plant with half 
the soil. In my practice of thirty years I have 
never seen a method of culture that I believe 
to be of such importance ; hundreds who have 
visited us this season have been equally im¬ 
pressed with its value, for the “ proof of the 
pudding ” is most apparent in its results. We 
have used already over twenty team-loads of 
Moss and about 1 ton of bone-dust, but never 
before have we made an investment that has 
been so satisfactory. Window plants are bene¬ 
fited in the same way. —Peter Henderson, 
in Gardener's Mmthly. 


VEGETABLES. 


How to Store and Keep Potatoes. 
—It is a matter of no small importance to the 
cultivator to be able to keep his crop of Pota¬ 
toes in good condition through our long winters, 
and present them free from blemish or mildew 
in the spring. A well-kept Potato brings three 
or four times its value in the market In early 
spring than the same stock will if sold in the 
autumn, paying an extra profit over and above 
the cost of storing, handling, and care required. 
Of the three methods of storing in general use 
each has its champions. They are—storing in 
barrels, bins, or heaps or pits. The advantages 
of placing in barrels are, they can be easily 
handled, do not suffer from abrasion, can be 
readily looked over, and if disease presents it¬ 
self, it can be checked or removed. When 
thousands of bushels are raised on one farm, 
this method cannot be followed on account of 
the time and expense involved. Bins are largely 
used by our fore-handed cultivators, especially 
those near large cities, as the tubers can at any 
time be reached and got ready for market. A dry, 
cool, well-ventilated cellar, with the light ex¬ 
cluded, is the best place to Btore Potatoes. It 
has been found very advantageous in preventing 
decay to sprinkle lime in the barrels or bins at 
the rate, say, of one pound to each barrel. It 
acts as an absorbent and neutralises the earthy 
odours, thus direotly acting as a preventive of 
decay to the tubers. The importance of ex¬ 
cluding light from Potatoes, and keeping them 
as com as possible, cannot be over-estimated 
as a means of preserving the crop .—American 
Paper . 

Hollow-stalked Celery.—I have always 
found that hollow stalks in Celery is a peculiarity 
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of strain, and not of oulthre. Any good kind 
will not show that undesirable feature, bat only 
coarse, common sorts sachas are quite unworthy of 
culture. One of the very best white kinds is 
the Incomparable Dwarf White, always very 
firm and solid, and Williams' Matchless is a 
solid tidier kind. Of red Celeries, the Leicester 
Red is a first-rate sort, very firm, solid, and 
crisp, and perhaps the finest of the coloured 
kinds is the Sulham Prize, in colour pink, and 
very firm and solid.—A. 

5396.—Vegetable Marrows Barren.— 
Vegetable Marrow plants are not now requiring 
bottom heat. The earth and air are amply 
warm enough, and indeed almost too warm. We 
find Marrows doing remarkably well on a big 
heap of soil, but badly on the flat ground where 
there is less depth of soil. The peat heat may 
have been productive of too robust growth so 
far, but with its decline, and also the reduction 
of strength in the plants, fruit should come in 
abundance. We have never met with a plant 
of the Vegetable Marrow that was solely male, 
and think that with patience you will find an 
abundant supply of Marrows presently.—A. D. 

5434.—Vegetable Marrows not Fruiting 1 . — 
Your case seems to be Identical with that replied to 
above, and we can give no further explanation. The 
complaint is a most unusual one. It must be the pro¬ 
duct either of an exceptional season or of exceptional 
culture.— A. D. 

6425.— Vegetable Marrows Rotting off.— Per¬ 
haps your Marrows are too well watered, and thus the 
rotting off complained of. Marrow roots run very wide, 
snl to reach them water given a yard from the stem 
may be more efficacious, whilst if applied near the stem 
it la most likely to induce gumming or rot. A top dress¬ 
ing ofmanure is often much more useful than watering. 

5358. -Cucumbers " Beaked.”— Your Cucumbers 
come “ beaked ” chiefly because the roots are cold and 
the fruit are in heat. Tender and True is a tender kind, 
and does best in a house whero the frait can depend 
from the roof. Telegraph is hardier and as a rule a 
better kind for ordiuary work.—A. D. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 
Oriental Poppies— From Crosby Court, 
Northallerton, we have a fine crimson Oriental 
Poppy, a kind whioh Mr. Bell tells ns he 
obtained a dozen years ago from a packet of 
seed of French origin. It differs from the 
Poppies generally grown, its flowers and leaves 
growing more erect and robust. It is a very 
desirable plant for shrubbery borders, as when 
seen in full flower it is dazzling in the extreme. 
It flowers t wice during the season, viz., in June 
and Angust. 

Striped York and Lancaster Rose. 
We have received fine blooms of this excellent 
old Rose. In its bod state it is delightful, and 
when it is fully expanded its large single striped 
blossoms make a grand show. We nave seen 
this Rose completely covering a large specimen 
Holly, in which position it was extremely 
handsome. In the rage for doable flowerB 
many of the fine old climbling Roses have 
been pnshed aside, but it is quite time 
they were brought to the front again. 

Nasturtium Empress of India.— 
This is the name of a dwarf Nasturtium of the 
Tom Thumb type shortly to be sent ont by 
Messrs. Carter & Co. They have sent us 
blooms of it, which are of a dark crimson 
colour, and the leaves are small and bluish- 
green. In habit the plant is said to be perfect, 
and it will no doubt find its way into a good 
many gardens next summer. 

Oalliopsls Drummond! and Xeran- 
themums. —Mr. Whitehouse, Ditton, near 
Maidstone, who sends us blooms of these fine 
annuals, says : “I enclose some specimens of 
Calliopsis Drummondi for notice in your list of 
flowers in bloom. Your idea of noticing them 
in this way seems likely to be very helpful to 
amateurs, who are often quite ignorant of even 
the look of some of the most easily grown 
flowers. This Calliopsis I raised in pots and 
planted out in beds, where it makes a bright 
show of colour. One or two plants of it intro¬ 
duced in window boxes on the north-west side 
of the house look very well, and the blooms are 
larger there than in the beds. I send also some 
blooms of the Grass Lagurus ovatus. I find it 
makes a particularly pretty edging to a bed of 
pink Petunias, each plant planted separately 
when taken from the pot in which the seed was 
•own; Xeranthemums (of which I send some 
purple and white), and dwarf Marigold.” Both 
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the above are excellent plants, easily grown, 
the Calliopsis bearing bright golden flowers and 
the Xeranthemums white ana purple blossoms, 
which may be cut and dried in autumn like 
Everlasting flowers. 

Annuals. —From a lady residing in a manu¬ 
facturing district of Halifax we have received a 
very well grown lot of annuals, which* show 
that those even in towns may enjoy bright and 
gay flowers during the year. Amongst other 
things there is a fine spike of flesh-coloured 
Stock, beautiful blooms of Crown Daisies, an¬ 
nual Chrysanthemums, and Phlox Drummondi; 
also bunches of the pretty Leptosiphon hybridus 
and the blue Cornflower ; seedling Lobelias are 
also good, and several sprays of Clarkias, 
Nemophilas, Linnms, Ac. All these were raised 
from seeds in spring, cost little, and yet make a 
fine display all through the summer, as well as 
afford plenty of flowers for cutting. 

Sparaxis pulcherrlma.—This is a noble 
plant for a warm, sheltered garden. We have 
spikes of it 5 ft. or 6 ft. long from Jersey, each 
bearing numerous pendent flowers varying from 
deep crimson to delicate rose. It requires a 
warm, deep, moist, sandy soil. In all southern 
counties it may be grown to perfection. 

The Rigid. Sunflower (Helianthus rigi- 
du8).—We have fine, showy blooms of this 
perennial Sunflower of a pleasing, golden 
yellow colour, and devoid ot that formality 
found in most of the Sunflowers. It grows 
about 3 ft. high, and will succeed in almost any 
position or soil. 


TOWN GARDENING-. 

HINTS ON PLANTING TREES. 

So many failures occur in the planting of 
trees and shrubs in towns, and the 
demand for something of the sort is now so 
great (and properly so ; we should be glad to 
see five or six times the area of parks and open 
spaces, and ten or twenty times the number of 
trees planted that now exist), that we think a 
few remarks, the result of practical experience, 
which we only wish was larger, will be useful. 

The first thing to consider is what kinds of 
trees will succeed best and withstand the 
smoky air. Without doubt the beet tree for 
town planting is the Plane; we cannot say why, 
but it certainly is so, though its leaves are 
neither very large nor smooth. Next, taking 
them in the order of their suitability, are the 
Lime tree, the Maple (Acer platanoides and 
A. monspessulanam being about the best varie¬ 
ties), the Fig (Ficus), the double American 
Cherry, and the Elderberry tree, though this is 
rather a shrub than a tree, and not very orna¬ 
mental either. We believe that some of the 
varieties of the Poplar, Aspen, and -Abele 
family would do well in many situations, but 
we have not been able to give them a fair trial 
as yet. 

Now for the time and mode of planting. The 
best time for planting trees in towns is not in 
the autumn, as is done in country places, but 
in the spring, just when the trees are starting 
into growth; for the winter is such a fearful 
ordeal to all vegetation, especially when the 
poor things have just been removed from 
the sweet country air, that unless some¬ 
what inured to their new and unfavourable sur¬ 
roundings, and unless the trees hare some hold 
of the ground before the severe weather comes, 
it is apt to go hard with them. Now by plant¬ 
ing in spring the shock is not so great, as the 
air in summer, as we have so often remarked, is 
infinitely purer than in winter, and the sunshine, 
Ac., and frequent waterings they may have, all 
tend to make the change not so great as it would 
be if removed in autumn. 

One of the great reasons why autumn planting 
is so successful under ordinary circumstances is 
that the ground in October still retains a 
quantity of the heat imparted to it during the 
summer, which promotes root growth while the 
cool air above checks any excitement in the 
branches; but we must remember that the 
temperature of the air even is some degrees 
higher in London or any large town than in the 
country, and the difference of temperature of the 
soil, Ao., is still greater, for the ground being to 
•o great an extern covered with houses, in whioh 


fires are always horning, cannot become pene¬ 
trated by frost and cola as it is in the country ; 
besides the great amount of drainage, Ac., 
which causes the soil to be much drier and 
therefore warmer. Therefore, for many reasons, 
and also because experience shows it is the 
correct plan, plant in spring, and we should say 
that May was the best month, though the end 
of April might be as good. 

Now, let us consider how to plant. We 
would say, iu the first place, do not trust to the 
soil in a London street, or that of any large town. 
Even if the soil itself were pretty fair, the very fact 
of its having been shut out from the action of 
the sun ana air by paving-stones and flags for 
years, as iB generally the case, will have ren¬ 
dered it utterly unwholesome, at least on the 
surface, and the subsoil is not of much use. It 
will also have been rammed and beaten into a 
hard and caked condition by the oonBtant traffic, 
whioh no amount of working can bring into a 
wholesome state. Manure is inadmissible for 
trees, as it causes a soft and rank growth whioh 
does more harm than good. So that on the 
principle “ that if a thing is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well,” which we always follow 
and recommend, by far the best plan is to bring 
some nice fresh loam from the country; just 
enough to each tree to start it will do, say a 
cart-load or a “ yard ” to each, but if you can 
give more, do so. The loam, if pretty good, 
will do by itself, but if anything is needed to 
give it richness, use a little leaf mould. 

Dig the hole for each tree as wide as you can- 
depth is not of so much importance; 5 ft. is 
sufficient—and we think it best to make a pretty 
hard bottom by ramming in 1 ft. or more of 
gravel, for tap roots should be prevented, or at 
least checked. If you must use any of the old 
soil, work it up well, and we should recom¬ 
mend its having been excavated some time pre¬ 
viously and turned over frequently in heaps 
exposed to frost or sun. Use this more round 
the sides of the hole, whioh should be certainly 
6 ft. in diajneter, and as much larger as possible, 
and use the fresh stuff round the roots of the tree. 
Make the soil firm, and leave a hole for the tree. 
These should be strong saplings of 6 or 8 ft. high, 
but we do not recommend their being much 
larger, as the check is sometimes fatal to large 
trees. They should have been grown in a rather 
exposed situation or district, so as to be very 
tough and hardy in constitution. It is better, 
too, to have trees that have been transplanted 
frequently, and they should not have been in 
their last situation too long, so that any large 
roots have to be cut in lifting. It would per¬ 
haps be advisable to have cut round the roots, 
doing half at a time, the two previous years, 
and the trees should be lifted ana planted again 
with as large a ball of roots and earth as pos¬ 
sible left undisturbed. 

All these points will tell. Plant firmly of 
course, but leave the surface a little rough, and 
not trodden more than is necessary. Now, if 
it can possibly be managed, do not shut out the 
roots from the healthy influences of the sun and 
air, but leave the soil exposed for as large a 
space as possible, and put a light iron or wooden 
railing round to keep off enemies or intruders. 
A space at least 5 ft. or 6 ft. in diameter should 
be left and railed in in this manner. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the tree should 
be planted high, and the soil made to slope 
gently down all round. 

Watering should be attended to, for the trees, 
especially if planted on a prepared and drained 
station as described, will need more than the 
natural supply in dry weather—more than they 
would need m a country place. Yet not too 
much must be given, and an experienced man 
should be permanently employed where a num¬ 
ber of trees have to be attended to, to see that 
they are kept in a proper state and condition of 
soil, Ac. The trees would be greatly benefited 
by a good showering from a hose-pipe over the 
foliage every morning early, or evening, in hot 
or dusty weather, especially for the first year, 
aud, indeed, during all the years of their life. 
A judicious pruning out of all dead branches, 
Ac., and stopping of any long coarse shoots, 
should be regularly persevered in. 

In the case of planting in parks, gardens, or 
any open, unpaved situations, of course so 
much care need not be taken ; and if the ground 
has been uncovered by paving, houses, or any¬ 
thing of that sort, as in the case of market or 
private gardens, Ac., the soil may be found in 
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such a good condition that little or no fresh or 
virgin soil need be employed. But we should 
always prefer to use a little fresh stuff (loam) 
just to start the trees, and on the surface, as, 
even if we leave the fact of even suburban Boil 
being always more or lees impregnated with 
soot, &c., yet any soil that has been worked, 
manured, and heavily cropped for a number of 
years, as a market-garden would be, is nothing 
like so suitable for the growth of trees or 
shrubs, even if in “ good heart/’ as the farmers 
say, as pure and unadulterated natural loam. 
But always leave the ground for a few feet 
round each tree as free and open as possible— 
grass does no harm—but do not put gravel, or 
anything that is likely to be trampled down, 
and if there is any danger of many footsteps, 
put a railing or other protection round, at least, 
for the first few years, until the tree gets well 
established. 

The above remarks on planting apply equally 
well to the treatment of shrubs as trees, onlv 
on a smaller scale. One or two good wheel¬ 
barrows of loam will be sufficient lor a shrub. 
Plant in spring, and syringe the plants freely in 
bright weather. B. C. R. 


Potting 1 Boil. — Amateurs often labour 
under two impressions about potting soils that 
are quite opposite, and both are erroneous ; one 
is to suppose that pot plants generally can be 
made to grow in any sort of material; the 
other is an idea that unless the best loam is 
available, it is useless attempting the cultiva- 
tion of many subjects ; and frequently expend 
considerable sums in getting it from long dis¬ 
tances, when they have plenty near at hand 
that would answer all ordinary purposes. If 
the soil be free from mineral impregnations 
(iron in particular), wherever the turf is com- 

C d of close, moderately fine Grass that has 
for some years, it may be reasonably ex¬ 
pected to answer ; it should not be dug more 
than 3 in. in thickness, so that it may be 
thoroughly permeated by the roots of the 
Grass, as the mechanical influence of these root 
fibres, in keeping the soil in a porous, open con¬ 
dition congenial to the plants which are to be 
grown in it, is of equal importance to the chemi¬ 
cal elements contained in the soil. Autu mn is 
the best time of the year for getting it, as the 
roots of the Grasses are at that season the most 
abundant, and have attained a tough, matured 
state which enables them to last, or in garden¬ 
ing parlance, to wear well. It should be stacked 
up in the open air in a heap ridge fashion, so as 
to throw off the rains, laying the Grass side 
downwards. Where, as with most amateurs, it 
has to be used for many species of plants, some 
needing a little manure, others a good deal, it 
is better not to mix any with it at the time of 
stacking it, as when it is prepared for use, 
manure more or less, according to the require¬ 
ments of the subjects to be grown, can be 
added. In respect to peat soil it is somewhat 
different; for plants that absolutely require soil 
of this nature it is necessary to procure it of a 
sufficiently open description, such as obtainable 
from high-lying ground where Grass and Ferns 
grow freely ; and not either the soft boggy stuff 
with almost the consistency of putty, or that 
of a hard imperious nature generally met with 
where the strong varieties of British Heaths 
grow. Both of these latter are to be avoided ; 
the former is totally unfit for anything but Rho¬ 
dodendrons, or other hardy shrubs, and the 
latter is usually poor, and even when well mixed 
with sand not well calculated for the roots of 
tender plants. Peat may generally be dug 
somewhat thicker than loam, but, like it, should 
be stacked up out-of-doors, where it is much 
better than under cover, except for so long as is 
requisite to dry it sufficiently for use. No more 
soil, either peat or loam, should be got in at 
once than is necessary to last for a year, as after 1 
that time deterioration takes place by the de¬ 
composition of the fibres. Leaf-mould should 
also be procured to mix with the loam for Pri¬ 
mulas, Cinerarias, and similar subjects, and it 
should in every case be well decomposed and be 
Bif ted through a fine sieve before being used; with 
the above, some well-rotted manure, silver sand, 
and Sphagnum Moss, amateurs will find that 
they' have got all that is needful in the way 
of soil for whatever class of plants they may 
choose to cultivate. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5378.—House for Wintering Plants. 
—A simple frame should suffice wherein to 
winter cuttings of Geraniums, Fuchsias, &o., 
but should have at least a small brick flue or 
one large or two small hot-water pipes running 
through it to exclude frost and damp. An or¬ 
dinary frame of two lights each, 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
and made of Btout wood without open crevice 
will do well to winter these things in if the 
season be not too severe or too damp. It is 
when bad winters come that some heating 
power becomes absolutely essential, and damp 
is more dangerous than frost to cuttings. A 
frame elevated on brick-work or concrete, and 
having a trellis floor or false bottom some 15 in. 
from the earth, will leave space for the lamp to 
be placed beneath, and this with the aid of 
plenty of covering will help to exclude severe 
frosts. Still better would be a small boiler and 
a hot-water pipe run either beneath the floor or 
above the plants and near to the glass.—A. D. 

5395.—Mowing Machine for Sloping 
Banks.—We have no difficulty whatever in 
mowing sloping banks with an ordinary 
machine, provided we mow regularly and keep 
the grass very close. We have Green’s 14-in. 
and Barnard,Bishop, and Barnard’s 20-in., and 
can mow sloping banks equally well with either, 
but we prefer the smaller one as being easier 
to drive, and we can mow any banks that we 
can walk along horizontally, but it requires two 
strong men to perform the operation, for being 
in such an awkward position the two have no 
more power than one would have on level 
ground. There must be one to draw the ma¬ 
chine and another to hold the handles, let it be 
ever so small, otherwise it would slide down 
the embankment. Our small machine, having 
driving gear only on one side,it will cut the grass 
in the angles at the bottom of the banks quite 
olean, which cannot be done with a machine 
that drives on both sides.—0. P. 

-We cut a slope 20 ft. high, though not so 

steep as "P. M. C’s.,” with the 10 in. Archi¬ 
medean (Curson’s) Mowing Machine, which I 
am told is the only machine that will do so. It 
is let down and pulled up by a rope, without 
any grass box, and can do 15 yds. in length in 
a quarter of an hour.—W. G. 

5399.— Aspect for Greenhouse.— We 
think that you would get the greatest amount 
of satisfaction by erecting the glasshouse in the 
sunny situation. Very few plants, with the 
exception of Ferns and Mosses, will thrive where 
the sun cannot come. As to flowers, you would 
have to go without them. Such a shady house 
would, however, make a capital place for the 
culture of the many half-hardy Ferns, and need 
not be heated.—J. C. 

- Unless you would be satisfied to grow 

little but Ferns, a house without any sun would 
be of little use. No amount of fire heat can make 
up for the want of the glorious and life-giving 
sun, and very few, if any, flowering plants will 
do any good without it. Nevertheless, a shady 
house is very useful in summer, especially in 
conjunction with another that enjoys a fair 
amount of sun heat.—B. C. R. 

5293.—Sinking a Well.— If the soil be 
soft, and water can be reached within a short 
distance of the surface, the pipes can be driven 
with a beetle or sledge hammer ; but, speaking 
generally, it would be a failure. I had never 
tried the experiment myself, but ac “ J. E. W.’s” 
request was determined to try before answer¬ 
ing—thus the delay. I may say here that a 
friend of mine has driven one in that way in 
his garden, and obtained a plentiful supply of 
water at a depth of 12 ft. through a clay soil. 
Now, I set to work in my garden, which is a 
hard gravel sub-soil, with beetle and sledge 
and two men. All went well until 7 ft. was 
reached, then neither beetle or sledge made any I 
impression on the pipes, except to up lit the caps 
as fast as we secured them on. Now, there¬ 
fore, I think there is no chance of success with¬ 
out a proper machine for driving, which, I fear, 
would be too expensive, unless several wellB 
were to be sunk, in which case it would pay to 
make one, the cost of which, I think, would be 
| about £5. Messrs. Le Grand and Sueltiff, 100, 

I Bunhill Row, lend a driving apparatus free of 


charge, if pumps and pipes are purchased of 
them. It will, therefore, be seen that roy asser¬ 
tion is correct, viz., that a tube-well can be 
driven at about a twentieth part of cost and 
time of one sunk in the ordinary way.—H arry 
Knight. 

5378.— House for Wintering Plants. 
—It is generally admitted that a low span- 
roofed house is the most economical and best 
form of structure for this or most other pur¬ 
poses. Twenty ft. long by 12 ft. wide is a very 
useful size. The house should run from north 
to south if possible; pitch of roof 35° or 40°, 
which will give a length of rafter of 7 ft. 6 in. 
or 8 ft. Door at one end, with 2 ft. or 2-ft. 6- 
in. pathway up the centre. If the ridge plate 
is 7 ft. high from path, the stages on each side 
may be 2 ft. high, or nearly, ana this will leave 
you nice room for piping to run round and 
plants to stand. If above ground, eight courses 
of brickwork (9 in.), with a 5 x 2, or 6 x 3 wall 
plate on top will give a good foundation. About 
2000 bricks will be required for this, and to run 
a 4£-in. wall up each side of path to form a stage; 
this may be filled up with earth or rubbish and 
concreted, or ashes will do very well. Sash-bars 
(rafters), 3 x 1£ in., placed 1 ft. or 15 in. apart, 
and 15-in. or 18-in. panes will do well. Put two 
ventilators, about 1 ft. wide in apex of roof, and 
two more in brickwork at each side, opening on 
to the pipes. The house may be partially or 
whollj sunk, thereby saving the expense of so 
much brickwork ; or, if a movable structure is 
wanted, drive charred posts (4x4 in.) about 4 
ft. apart, and mortice these into the wall plate, 
using planking for the sides, and screwing on all 
the bars, &c., so as to take to pieces easily. 
This will be much cheaper than the brickwork. 
Helliwell’s system of glazing without putty, by 
means of horizontal bars and metal clips, would 
still more simplify matters. This system 
answers well. Here is a rough calculation of 
cost of house, with sash-bars, &c., as above, but 
prices vary, according to the district, so this 
can only be regarded as approximate : Forty 
8-ft. sash-bars, 320 ft. at 2d., £2 13s. 4d. ; 70 
ft., 5x3, wall-plate at 4d., and 32 ft. rafters, 

3 by 2, for ends, &c., £1 12s. ; 320 ft. 21-oz. 
glass for roof, and about 100 ft. for ends, at 2d. t 
£3 10s. ; 2000 bricks, £4; mortar, &c., 
10s. ; paint and putty, 10s. ; door, &c., 5a- 
Total, £13 Os. 4d. This is, of course, exclusive 
of labour, which would about double the cost 
if all had to be paid for. The heating apparatus, 
with one ring of 4-in. pipe all round, would 
cost about £5 or £6 in addition to above. Shall 
be glad to give more particulars if desired.— 
B. C. R. 

5432.—Heating Small Greenhouse.— 
We can hardly advise you to utilise a cast iron 
box as a boiler unless it is stout, and calculated 
to resist the impact of flame and of the pres¬ 
sure of steam. A burst would not be a pleasant 
result. If, however, you think it strong 
enough, such a boiler if fixed within the house, 
but the furnace without and not being fed from 
within, should alone when well heated suffice to 
keep frost out of a small greenhouse. In fixing 
piping to it you must insert the top or flow pipe 
in the upper side and at the highest point, ad- 
lowing it to leave the boiler with a bend or 
elbow. Another return pipe must enter at the 
lowest part of the side of the boiler. You most 
be careful to make the joints secure. Iron 
cement is best for the purpose. The extreme 
bend of the flow pipe should be quite 12 in. 
above the level of the boiler, and at that point 
a hole must be drilled as vent hole. A small 
feeding cistern must also be connected with the 
boiler by a small pipe.—A. D. 

-As your house is a small one we wou'd 

recommend you to heat it with a brick flue. We 
think that a flue is better than hot water for a 
very small structure, as when there is but a 
limited amount of piping the water is apt to 
boil out of the cistern or air pipe. Besides, in 
a flue furnace all kinds of cinders and rubbish 
from the dwelling can be burnt.—J. C. 

-The box mentioned would doubtless make 

a satisfactory boiler, though it would not be so 
effectual and economical as a saddle or other 
boiler constructed for the purpose. Of course it 
has a lid, and this must be securely fastened 
and screwed down with white or red lead, &o., 
so as to be water-tight. A hole must be drilled 
through the top, and another in the side at the 
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bottom, into which the flow and return connect- 
ing pipes must be screwed. The 2-in. pipe 
would do for the heating medium 30 ft. or 40 ft. 
would be required to heat the house satisfac¬ 
torily. The connections should be 1 in. or 
f-in. wrought tube. Set the boiler over any 
well constructed fireplace, and if the pipes have 
a proper tise and fall, and a tank ana air pipe 
are supplied, the apparatus should prove a 
success.—B C. R. 

5385.— Hardy Carnations and 
Fuchsias. -All the Tree Carnations with which 
I am acquainted will live out-of-doors here 
(near London) if a heap of ashes is placed round 
the collar of the plant in the autumn. Most 
Fuchsias will also live if put out early and 
treated as above. The following varieties, how¬ 
ever, I have proved to be hardy : Wane of Life, 
Daniel Lamoert, Avalanche, Mrs. Marshall, 
Marquis of Bristol, Try Me Ob, and others. I 
should not be afraid to trust any of the usual 
run of named Fuchsias out, and intend leaving 
a lot outside this year, taking care, however, to 
have duplicates in the greenhouse.—B. C. R. 

5402. —Worms In Gardens.— The kind 
of mischief wrought in gardens by worms 
resembles that produced by moles. Whilst 
performing a beneficial work they produce con¬ 
siderable soil eruptions, and thus whilst their 
good work is not visible, their bad work is very 
so. Still, worms may become a sad nuisance, 
m when they work freely on a seed bed or on 
lawns, or get into the soil of flower-pots; but 
amongst plants of large growth they do no 
harm. Where a special bother, a dressing of 
fine slaked lime or fresh soot sprinkled about 
thinly at night will soon cause them to retire 
sharply, ana if followed up get rid of them en¬ 
tirely. 

5404.— Pansies Dying.— Probably you 
have given your plants too much rich manure, 
and this is not distributed evenly enough 
through the soil. For Pansies, unless the 
manure was very old and thoroughly rotten, 
in fact in a crumbling state, leaf-mould would 
be preferable. Even this would be better inti¬ 
mately mixed with the soil, and not in one solid 
bed. Have you anv grubs or wireworm in the 
soil ? and was the bed made quite firm, as it 
should be? Many Pansies cannot endure hot 
sunshine, and should be grown where they are 
naturally, or can be artificially, shaded from 
the mid-day glare.—B. C. R. 

6431.—Soot Water for Plants.—To make good 
aoot water use, say, a gallon of dry soot to five gallons 
of water, and stir well till the soot is thoroughly satu¬ 
rated, then leave to stand till clear. It would be ready 
for use next day. Any fresh Boot added should always 
he well mixed or stirred in to enable the water to be¬ 
come clear before using.—A. D. 

6305. — Machine for Mowing Banks.— 
1 can recommend the Pennsylvania as a very good ma¬ 
chine for mowing steep bauka At the recent Royal 
Agricultural Show at Derby, the slopes were cut by the 
Pennsylvania in the most satisfactory manner.—C has. 
D Barrett. 

5403. — Fungus In Soil.—There is no more , 
destroyer of all kinds of fungus than powdered sulphur, 
whilst it is not objectionable to vegetable life. We 
would advise liberal dustings of sulphur and soot over 
the soil affected with the wood fungus, and It would do 
good to employ it over leaf soil some time before using 
it In the future.—A. D. 

5,'Cl.— Coke Stove in Greenhouse. -Coke stove 
in a greenhouse will require very careful management, 
and the same remark applies to all other stoves placed 
inside the house. Grapes may be grown in such a house 
without any fire heat at alL If the house Is not large a 
paraffin lamp might do.—E. H. 

6426. — Angelica. —Angelica requires a deep, rich 
moist soil and plenty of room to grow. It la quite 
hardy. The seeds may be sown now or in spring. Any 
good seed-house will supply It.— E. H. 

5302.— Worms In Peat Soil.- Dress the worm 
infested soil with fresh, hot lime, and turn it over, well 
mixing it. The worms are perhaps the larvae of some 
weevil that feeds upon decaying vegetable matter, and 
perhaps In their present shape will not eat long tissue. 
—JK. BL 

6346.— Grafting Ash and Willow.— The Ash and 
Willow may be budded now, or any time when the bark 
works freely Graft ing should be done In spring, unless 
the plant! earir g the stem can be brought near enough 
for inarching, when It may be done at any time.— E. H. 

5302 — Strawberries not Fruiting.— There are 
various reasons why Strawberries do not fruit. They 
may be the progeny of unfruitful plantB; the land may 
be too loose and rich, and the strength be frittered away 
in making useless growth; or the frost may have de¬ 
stroy ed the blosioms in spring.— E. H. 

5386 — Disease in Black Currants.—The disease 
b probably earned by a beetle or weevil depositing its 
eggs in the buds. Winter dressing the bushes with 
strong dressings, 8 oz. to the gallon of ftlshunt Com¬ 
pound, would probably be effective. Black Currants 
should occupy the dampest spot in the garden.—E. H. 


_I.—Vegetable Marrows Barren.—Stopping 

the shoots has prevented any fruit showing. Let them 
make shoots as long as they like, and were will be 
plenty of fruit. These should never be stopped at all.— 
B. C. R. _ 

5489.—R. C— Apply at any of the large seed houses. 
6490.—Begonia Weltonienaia — T. E. F.—Pick 
off all the present blooms, and give it weak liquid 
manure twice a week. It will then he about right for 
y our show. 

5491.—Blight on Rose Leaf.—If. IT —It is evi¬ 
dently the effects of red spider. The roots should be 
well mulched and watered with liquid manure during 
hot weather, and the foliage should be syringed 
every eveniDg. 

6492.—Calceolarias and Ageratums.—How can 
the dwarf Ageratums be propagated ? and when also can 
Calceolaria cuttings be struck in boxes In greenhouse or 
in open border like Geranium cuttings?—A. L. W. 
[Ageratums may be struck now from cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in a shady part qf the greenhouse. Calceo¬ 
larias are best put in about October, placing them out-of- 
doors in pots or boxes till frosts set in. j 
M93.—Oranges and Lemons from Cuttings. 
Will healthy cuttings of Orange and Lemon flower and 
fruit when large enough? or is grafting necessary?— 
M. A. C. B. [1 ou will have to wait a long time for your 
cuttings to make flowering plants. Grafting increases 
the vigour of the plant and saves much time.] 

6494.—Oil Stoves for Greenhouses. —Ecossais. 

— A good oil stove would answer as well as anything (gas 
excepted) for a greenhouse 0 ft. by 6 ft. 

6495 —Tomato Guttings.—& IP. Fox.— Take off 
points of the growing shoots 3 in. or 4 in. long, cut 
them just beneath a joint, and insert them in sandy 
soil under a bell-glass in a warm house or pit. 

6496.—Veitch’s Virginian Creeper.—IP. 5.—If 
you procure a good plant now in a pot, you may plant it 
at once. If you do not have one In a pot, you must 
wait till autumn or spring. It will grow in any ordinary 
well drained soil. If you put a shovelful or two of 
manure round Its roots at planting time, all the better. 

5497. —Geranium Flowers with Leaves at 
their Bases.— Black Douglas.— It is of common occur¬ 
rence for a flower-stalk of a zonal Pelargonium to bear 
a few small leaves at the top, from whence spring the 
flowers. 

5498. —Red Spider in Greenhouse.—How tan 
I get rid of red spider from a small span-roof greenhouse? 
A Peach tree growing up one side has lost most of its 
leaves, and several plants are ruined. It does not appear 
to have attacked the Vines yet.—C. M. M. [ Well sponge 
the plants with soap and water frequently, keep the 
greenhouse closed for a day when tne sun is powerful, 
put over it a slight shade, and keep the inside saturated 
with water by means qf the syringe ; not a particle must 
be allowed to get dry during the day. Every afternoon 
shut up early, and well syringe every part qf the Aouse.] 

5499. —Lilium auratum for Show.—I am 
growing Borne plants of this Lily for show They are 
about seven days late. How can 1 get them In time?— 
Salio. [Place them in a close moist greenhouse, and 
keep them well syringed overhead and watered at the 
roots. If you have no oreenhouse, put them in the 
warmest position available, and well syringe night ami 
morning.] 

6600 —Mimulus.— M. A. G.—None of the species of 
Mimuli are British plants, but one or two of them are 
sometimes found growing wild near some of the Scotch 
rivers. 

6501.-Old Asparagus Plants —Hook.— Young 
plants planted in March will give you far better results 
than old plants. If you are not going to do away with 
your old bed at present, you might take up the roots In 
winter and put them in a frame, and so get a few early 
heads out of them. 

5502.—Apple Tree Blight.— Jane Evans.— Syringe 
the trees wTtn a mixture of paraffin oil and water at the 
rate of two wineglassfuls of oil to four gallons of water. 
Keep well stirred while using. When the leaves have 
fallen and the trees have been pruned, paint the old 
wood on which the blight occurs with neat paraffin oil 
or strong Gishurst Compound. 

6603.—Sowing Columbines.—7. J. —Sow nowand 
you will get fairly strong plants for next year if you can 
afford them some slight protection in winter. The 
Bbtanlcal name of the common Columbine is Aquilegia 
vulgaris. 

6504. —Pruning Apple Trees. —New Brighton, 
—When your trees have attained the dimensions you 
desire all that is needed is to cut the young wood back 
to one or two eyes in order to form spurs. This may 
be done now or in winter. 

6505. —Apricots not Ripening.— Wm. Blomer.— 
It is difficult to assign a reason for the fruit going in the 
way yours has. It is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence, and it Is probably owing to the non-ripening 
of the wood last antomn. 

6506. —Cut ting Hedges.— New Brighton. —You may 
cut your hedges at the end of the month or during 
September. 

65ii7.—Lilium auratum. —Joseph Parkes.— Kindly 
send us a bloom. 

6608.— Artillery Plant.—Cito-Pilea musensa. 

5509. -Insectson Potato.-TF-C.G.-Your Wte noire is 
one of the common field bugs (Calocoris tripunctatus). 
This Insect docs not usually appear in such numbers as 
they seem to have done with you. I should not think 
your Potato crop would be injured unless the haulm has 
been very mu h damaged. 

Names of Plants. —H. Thompson.—1 , Tradescantia 
vittata; 2, Hydrangea hortensls variegata; 3, Tussilago 
Peta&ites ; 4, Abutilon Thompsont; 6, Citrus aurantiaca 
(Orange); 7, Camellia; 8, Myrtus communis (Myrtle); 
9, Saxifraga sarmentosa; 12, Arum (species); 13, Cen- 
taurea ragusina; 14, Heliotrope; 15, Iresine; 16, 
Mesembryanthemum cordlfolium varlegatum. — 
G. MapUs.—1 , Silene Armerla; 2, Coreopsis tinctorla 
8, Bartonia aurea; 4, Erysimum PeroffsUanum. A , 


Jarrett.— Apparently a specie* of Cotoneaater.- 

C. E. F .—Athyrium FtUx-foBmina, Aspidlum Plllx-mas. 

- Redfem.— (Bulb) Mlr&bills Jalapa. For the Statice 

try a change of soiL- T. Whitaker.—1, Dlplacus Ful- 

lonum; 2, Scabiosa; 3, Erica carnea; 4, E. ciliaris.- 

W. H. Allchin.— 1, Spiraea arise folia; 2, Crataegus 
Pyracantha; 3, Lathyrua biflorus; 4, Achillea Ptarmica. 


QU ERI ES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—AB communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS .-Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
oan be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

To the Trade.—Nurserymen are requested to send 
copies of their catalogues to us as soon as published. 

5510. — Treatment of Orchids -1 have lately come 
Into possession of some Orchids, some of which, such as 
Odontogloetums, Lcelia anceps, Dendrobium c ratal node 
and noblle, do with relatively cool treatment, and others, 
such as Oncidium flmbriatum, Dendrobium thryaiflorum, 
and Ccologyne cristata, require warmer treatment. As 
many of the plants seemed to be in bad condition, I had 
them examined and found that they were sodden, and 
that the roots were partly and in some cases almost 
wholly rotten. I have had the rotten roots taken off, 
the sound roots washed, and the plants repotted with 
good drainage. I wish to know what la the best treat¬ 
ment in respect of temperature, moisture, and heat to 
be given to induce root growth ; and generally what I 
ought to do.—W. E. H. 

5511. — Heat for Cucumber House.— I have a 
Cucumber house 20 ft. by 9 ft. I have It heated with a 
brick flue about 9 ft. of the way, and the remainder I 
have heated with 9-ln. sanitary pipes ; it has answered 
very well this season. I wish to make my house 40 ft. 
long, and I would be very glad to have the experience of 
some reader as to whether the present heating apparatus 
would do for a house that length ? I may say I wish to 
cut Cucumbers in April.— Anxious Enquirer. 

5512. — Large Onions.—Which is the largest kind of 
Onion grown? and Is it a good keeper? Wnich is the 
best keeper of the large Boris ?—O. K. R. 

6513.— Stocking a Greenhouse.— My greenhouse 
is 12 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, and 10 ft. high. Is the height 
disproportionate ? and if so, what plants will best with¬ 
stand the tendency to draw np ? It has good ventilation, 
has light on all sides, and has good aspect. What class 
of plants had I better attempt ? and what creepers to 
cover roof ? and how had I better heat it during winter ? 
A. Start. 

5514.- Petunias not Blooming.— On the recom¬ 
mendation of a correspondent of Gardening, I tried 
Petunias as bedding-out plants this year. They have 
made strong bushy plants, appear to be thriving, and 
are less straggling than Is the usual habit of Petunias; 
but up to this they have not produced, and they give no 
signs of producing a single flower. Can any one suggest 
the reason or any remedy ? Town garden, but not much 
smoke; southern aspect; new open loam, but manured : 
everything else in the garden doing welL Petunias 

S lanted out beginning <-f May and had then a few 
owers on them. An early answer will oblige.—S elim. 

5515.—Edelweiss from Seed.—Can any reader of 
Gardening say that he has succeeded in raising Edel- 
we'ss from seed ? I have had a packet of seed which 
was sown in a pot in a heated greenhouse. Two plants 
of common Daisy was all the result. A friend also sent 
for a packet, and in Ills case some common flower came 
up.— Ditton Rectory. 

5516.— Treatment of Cypripediums and Pit¬ 
cher Plants.—What is the proper treatment at this 
tune of the year in respect of temperature, moisture, 
light, and auy other important respects of Cypripedium 
inkigne, C. Sedeni, and C. villosum ? also of Sarracenia 
flava ovate, and of Nepenthes Raffleslana and ampul- 
lacea? Is there any reason for keeping Sarracenia flava 
ovata In a very small pot ?—W. E. II. 

6617.—Green-fly on Chrysanthemums.—I 
should feel much obliged by some one letting me know 
how to keep green-fly off my Chrysanthemums. I have 
tried Gishurst Compound and Tobacco water, but with 
poor success. I water them about four times a day 
overhead. Can this be the cause ?—M. A. 

5518.—Irises Out by Frost.-I have two beds of 
English and German Iris which were growing nicely last 
autumn, when they were cut off by the frost, and have 
not since appeared above ground. Are they likely to 
come up again this year ?—E. S. 

5619.—Plants in Greenhouse.— Will Gloxinias, 
T&csonia Van Volxemt. Nicotlaua longiflora, Clianthus, 
or Glory Pea grow and flourish in a cool conservatory 
heated only to keep out frost in winter ? —Sandy 
W iff lbs. 

6520.—Tropseolums for Winter.—When should 
Tropmolums for winter bloom be sown? and how 
treated ?-Sandy Wivflks. 

5521.— Moving 1 and Cutting Back Clematis — 
I have two large eight-year old plants of Prince of Wales 
Clematis growing close together. I wish to transplant 
one of them. When ought I to head it down ? and how 
soon after doing this may I transplant it ?—Q. Q. 

6622.—Offsets from Narcissus.—I have just 
taken up my ripened bulbs of Grand Monarque Narcissus. 
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I have besides the old roots a lot of offset# about the 
size of a large Tulip bulb. Will these bloom next 
year?-Q. Q. 

M43.—Sunflowers. — Last year the best of my Sun¬ 
flowers were 8 ft. 0 in. high; the first, or largest, blossom 
of each had a seed-disc 10 ill. in diameter, with short 
yellow petals, each about 1 in. in length. This year the 
plants raised from the best seed of last year are, however, 
quite different in character. 1 he stems are not so large, 
the leaves are smaller, the height of tbe best 7 ft. 6 in., 
while the blossom is the reverse of last year. The seed- 
disc is onlv about 4 in. diameter, but each petal is about 
4 in. lo is and of a finer colour than last year. I am 
im ,i>! c t; imagine the cause of this deterioration of the 
beed-disi', nud should be glad of any information and 
advice -upon the subject. I may mention that I have 
grown Sunflowers in India, both in the Gangetlc Valley 
and the Himalayas; also In the uplands of tbe West 
Indies. One which I grew in the light soil of the Punjaub 
att ain ed to the remarkable height of 18 ft, with foliage 
in proportion; but in a secluded garden in the south of 
England, some years ago, I grew two Sunflowers with 
very small petals, but with seed-discs of the unusual 
diameter of 14 in. Of course, in an economical point of 
view ihe size of the seed-disc is of the first consequence. 
With me these growths have, apparently, been acci¬ 
dental, for I have not applied auy special manure. But 
I have observed that shelter, light, and great attention 
to watering the young plants until their leaves are large 
enough to throw a shade on the ground, are essential. 
They will not stand a draught, or even moderate ex¬ 
posure to the wind.— S. P. A. L. 

6624. — Strawberries Producing 1 Inferior 
Fruit —A number of plants in a bed of Strawberries 
have turned out badly. The plants are two years old. 
The berries are small, hollow in the centre, almost with¬ 
out juice, and the seeds are very much larger and more 
numerous than in the good berries. Tbe seeds appear to 
have developed at the expense of the fleshy part. In 
the rows along with the bad plants are others of the 
same kind bearing well. The bed was well manured. 
Can any one explain the cause of the bad berries?— 
STRAWBERRY. 

6525 . —Fern Fronds Turning Brown.-Can any 
one tell me the reason why my British Ferns lose nil their 
delicate green colour and become brown ? I grow them In a 
frame with a northern aspect; It is also well shaded 
with whitening and allowed a free circulation of air by 
night, and do not even close tho frame by day.—F. J. 

6526. — Preserving Fern Fronds.—I want to know 
how to preserve the common Fern fronds for winter use. 

I am told they can be preserved, and that they remain 
green.—J. O. P. 

6527. —Lice on Cabbages -Can auy one give me 
a remedy for the lice which are destroying all the Cab¬ 
bages In the neighbourhood of IpswichT—D. 

6928 .— Cauliflowers for Seed.-Some of my 
Cauliflowers are making fine heads. How can leave 
seed from them to ripen this year ?—J. H. 

5529 —Cauliflowers Going Blind.— Can any one 
tell me the reason why soma of my Cauliflower plants 
are blind, that Is. not showing any head or heart ? and the 
best way to avoid them growing so?—J. tL. 

5530 .—Slugs in Potatoes. -In^lifting my Potatoes 
this year I And some of them eaten by a black slug. It 
eats into the potatoes and lodges there. Will any one 
tell me the best way to get rid of the above intruder* ?— 
J.H. 

6631 —Growing Tomatoes.—Having now tried to 

S >w Tomatoes for two years with very poor su^ess any 
ormation treating on this subject will be esteemed a 
favour. Tbe only appliances now on hand are a cool 
house which can be sol ly devoted to them, and a hot 
frame’to raise them in from seed.—J. V. R. 

* 6532 -Tulips the Second Year.-I got Tulips 
last autumn from Holland; they flowered beautifully in 
the open ground. May I expect them to flower equally 
well this coming year? They make a large number of 
offsets. What treatment shall.I give them T—F. M. 8. 

5533_Propagating Begonias.—I want to propa¬ 
gate some chole<^^ Bow; shall I make the cut¬ 

tings? and when is the best time ? Will they strike with¬ 
out bottom-heat?—J. C. T. 

6534.— Sparrows in Gardens.— At what time of 
the year are sparrows protected by law ? and at the ex¬ 
piration of that time can they be poisoned?—N ovice. 

6686.— Specimen Geraniums to Flower In 
June. —Can any one tell me the best way to grow spe¬ 
cimen zonal Pelargoniums, about 2 ft. in diameter, to 
flower in June next?—D. 

5530.—Killing Insects on Plants. - wiu H. 
Willis kindly say how much water he uses with the 
Quassia? if Ferns, such as Adianturns, will be injured 

by it T—A. W. C. 


6642.—Moles In Gardena— Can any of your readers 
lform me how to rid my garden ol moles ? I have 
from time to time tried the different means suggested 
In Gardening, but without success.—A. 1. R. 

6518.— Peas for Heavy Soil—For the last few 
years I have grown Harrison's Glory Pea, butl am not 
satisfied with the result. At exhiblUons 1 see pods well 
filled, but mine ar* poor. Could any reader tell me of a 
better kind to grow ? My ground is heavy black soil on 
a clay bottom and In very good heart.—G. Morris. 

6544. — Forming a Rockery.— Will any reader give 
me an idea of forming a rockery 12 ft. by 8 ft., very 
shady? I intend having a fountain In centre for gold 
fish. The dining-room window will open with French 
windows, looking out on the garden and greenhouse, l 
should like suggestions to its formation. What plants 
would be best to plant on it?—J. Low. 

6515. —Clematises Failing.— Last year we planted 
six young Clematises against a south wall. Several of 
them bore fine flowers (Jackmanl, lauugino.a, <xe.). In 
the winter the plants died down, and to preserve them 
from frost some ashes were put upon the roots. In 
spring some of them appeared to be alive, and put out 
weak yellow shoots and leaves, but two only are toler¬ 
ably healthy and are bearing flowers. One is dead, aud 
tbe rest are very backward, and seem injured in some 
way. Will any one give me some advice and tell me 
the probable reason of failure?— Pans*. 

H. D — We do not name florists’ flowers. The Cactus is 
probably Phliocactus Ackermauni. 

5480.—Ooil Boiler.—The coil boiler I 
mentioned wee simply e piece of 1-in. brass pipe 
coiled round four times; it answered the purpose 
of my experiment, but in its present form would 
be of no use for praotioel purposes. Though 1 
have not the least doubt that such a boiler properly 
fitted up would be found very convenient for 
heating Fern oasea or any small structure.— 
W. A. F. 


tion. Generous feeding and a good dust bath are 
very essential. A few Peas or small Beans make 
the plumage come out hard and glossy. Hempseed 
and a liberal supply of boiled flesh will prove bene¬ 
ficial. especially if the weather be cold and damp. 
Sulphate of iron in the water will bring out tbe 
combs quickly, and of a bealtby red. If any par¬ 
ticular bird is required to be got through its moult 
quickly, say for show purposes, it may be brought 
a bout in the case of a ben by allowing her to ait oa 
dummy eggs for a week or two; or a cook, by shut¬ 
ting np in a small pen. Indian Corn should be 
avoided where birds of white plumage are kept, as 
it turns it yellow. J 

jr. L. D.—Mr. Crewe, Bodioote, Ban'- ury. 


LATE NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


6587.— Double Petunias.— Could any one give me 
the names of four or five good double Petunias for a cool 
greenhouse ? I have crimson ones already.-P etunia. 

k6 S8—Propagating Bignonlaa.— Which Is the 
bertway to propagate an outdoor Bignonia ? It cannot 
be layered, as there are no shoots near the grounds— 

5589 .— Laying down Lawns.— I read an articles 
tew months ago on the laying down of lawns with seeds 
Instead of turf. I am about to form a rather big lawn, 
*nd would like some further information on the subject 

~Sio^-Piping for Greenhouse.— How many feet 
of 44n. pipes will it take to obtain 66° of heat in a zpim- 
roofed greenhouse 85 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, and 10 ft. 


C 


5384.— Trees for Screens.— There is no 
quicker growing evergreen than .the common 
Laurel, and nothing better will serve your 
purpose. The Portugal Laurel makes a fine 
dense screen shrub, but grows slowly. The 
Holly is also a first-rate screen ahrub, but grows 
even slower. A good common Laurel, 6 ft. in 
height, transplanted in November, should soon 
fill up the gap. As to the one partially dead, 
cut away all the dead growth at once. It can 
answer no good purpose to leave it, and may 
interfere with the new growth.—A. D. 

5404.— Plants Damping off. —Of all 
methods of heating greenhouses, none are simpler 
or more efficient than boilers and hot* water pipes, 
but it is at the first the most costly, yet at the 
end the cheapest, because the most enduring. A 
small, erect boiler may be stood in a shed beside 
the greenhouse dose to the wall, the pipes 
carried through the wall into the house direct, 
and if it worked well, as it wonld do if pro¬ 
perly set, would always make the house safe. 
The cost for a small house would probably be 
about £5, A brick flue and furnace may be put 
in, perhaps, for 60s., and would do very well. 
Lamps are treacherous things, and placed within 
a house must burn the air needful for the plants, 
and unless specially guarded against, emit much 
nauseous gas.—A. D. 

5347. — Flowers for Autumn and 
Spring.— Very few flowers are there which 
sown now will bloom in autumn or winter. 
Chinese Primroses are almost the only ones, and 
these, to secure early winter blooming, should 
have been sown in May or June. Mignonette 
may be sown now, so also may be a few quick 
growing hardy annuals, such as Candytufts, 
Nemophila, Mimulua, Ionopsidium, and a few 
others; and some may get into bloom daring 
the winter, hut it is quite problematical. The 
best things to have to furnish bloom in a green 
house in which a fair temperature can be kept 
all the winter are Primulas, Cyclamens, and 
Cinerarias, raised from seed, but all sown quite 
early. Forget-me-nots, Silene pendula, Sapo- 
narias, Godetias, Collinsia bicolor, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Duonetti, Ten-week Stocks, and similar 
things will help to make a house look very gay 
in the spring.—D. 


POULTRY. 


6641 .-Caterpillars In Gardens.-My garden is 
.J*Ymed with small green caterpillars, which eat nearly 
every green leaf. What wonld be the best remedy to 
them ? This is the first year of the garden 
log upder cultivation. —J . V. 


Fowls Moulting.—Do fowls moult aooording to 
age or season ? —M. F. [Adult fowls moult annually 
in the autumn, between the months of September 
and November, but none moult until their second 
year, tint is to say, a ohioken hatched any time in 
1881 would go through its first moult in the autumn 
of 1882, after which it would do so every conse¬ 
cutive year, no matter to what age it lived. Daring 
the moulting season the birds require special attest- 


BflflB. 

TRANSFER OF 8WAKM8. 

I can quite endorse all that “ W. T.” says about 
the transfer of swarms, A3 , requiring “ considerable 
nerve, united to a quiet way of proceeding ”— this 
is really tbe secret of some persons being able to 
do almost anything with their bees, without ever 
being stupg, and unless “ A. Thorpe’s ” bees have a 
great antipathy to him—they have to some 
individuals— he may Boon, if he approaches them 
without fussiness, be on the best terms possible 
with them. I am a beekeeper who never had any¬ 
thing to do with these industrious little insects till 
less than two years ago, and 1 can yet perform feats 
witn them that fairly astonish onlookers, and hardly 
ever get stung. 

I am daily with them—in the spring feed them 
in the open air—being almost hidden in a cloud 
consisting of many thousands, frequently place my 
hands on the alighting Lbo&rd, and allow them to 
pass and repass over my fingers, but have never in 
a single instance been stung on such occasions. I, 
of courte, avoid irritating my pets, do nut keep 
“bobbing around ” them when the heat is great, 
and they are invariably more or less in an excited 
condition, and generally for a day or two after 
removing snpers, give the plundered hive a pretty 
wide berth. When bees buzz around " A. Thorpe, 
however fierce and threatening their aspect, let 
him never strike at them, or he will most certainly 
be stnng, even the most inexperienced beekeeper 
soon learns to distinguish between the plaintive 
hum of the tired, honey-laden bee and the 
threatened buzz of the angry insects. When the 
latter dash at him, Elet him close his eyes, and 
either remain quite still, or walk quietly away ; to 
move suddenly, or to throw out one’s hands, is to 
encourage stingers. 

As an illustration of the difference between 
violent and oool proceedings in bee manipulation, 
let me mention what has occurred to myself during 
the past week. Having purchased an unusually 
heavy swarm in a large skep, I was fortunate enough 
to get the skep filled by the seoond week in June, 
and as the bees hung out in an immense mass, and 
the skep had no feed-hole, I placed it npon the top 
of an equally large straw hive, with a hole in the 
crown, the lower hive being quiokly filled. A day 
or two since I resolved to separate them. Unfor¬ 
tunately I could not discover in which hive the 
queen remained, it being almost impossible to dis¬ 
lodge the inseots from either. After various 
ineffectual trials to get them out of that, in which l 
concluded the queen was not, I turned it upside 
down and drammed them out; the operation was 
completed in the course of five minutes, but the poor 
terrified insects had become so irritated by my 
repeated efforts to get rid of them, that every time 
we struck the hive bees made a dash at our moving 
hands, and I received one sting; my wife unfortu¬ 
nately did not escape with fewer than four bad 
stings. 

Ever since the bees have been on the alert, and to 
approaoh the hive is to oourt punishment, as I have 
found to my oost, since an angry guard dashed at 
me when 6 ft. from the stand, stinging me severely 
on the eye-lid and dying in defence or his home and 
friends. I have, to-day, removed a second large 
super from a bar-frame hive. It was fall of bees, 
but was taken away without noise or fussiness, and 
although I afterwards removed the cover, and 
examined separately every frame, not a bee threat¬ 
ened, and notwithstanding that my hands were 
partly exposed, not a bee unsheathed its tiny 
dagger. A few minutes sinoe the dispossessed 
insects were settling upon my bare hands, face, and 
neck, uttering their plaintive hum, evidently looking 
npon me more as a friend who wonld restore to 
them their sweet store than as an enemy who Bari 
but Just plundered them. 

Asa piece of advice to “A.Thorpe” I would 
recommend him to use smoke to his bees as 
seldom as possible; occasionally it may be useful, 
perhaps necessary, but the less often he uses it 
the better; and let him not “ dodge about" the front 
of his hives when his pets are most busy; they 
frequently dash at a moving object, and sometimes 
will sting even their best fnena. Bee-keeper. 
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HARDY GERANIUMS. 


June. As soon as they get into a flowering 
state, pick off the blooms as they expand (in 
order that the plants may not be weakened more 
than is necessary) until about ten or twelve days 
before the blooms are required for exhibition, 
when all may be allowed to remain. 

Shading 1 . —For shading material, I would 
recommend cardboard caps tacked on to a piece 
of wood, the mouth of the cap being 4 in. in 
diameter. Self flowers should be shaded as soon 
as the bud has reached its full length prior to 
opening ; but white and yellow grounds may be 
allowed to half expand, so that it may be seen 
whether or not the lacing, &c., is complete, and 
the bloom otherwise in true character. 
Exhibiting. —I prefer show Pansies to be 
exhibited on white 
cards, as they can be 

- set off to the best 

advantage in that 
way. The flowers 
may be cut in the 
afternoon preceding 
the exhibition, card¬ 
ing and placing them 
in their position at 
once. Young flowers 
W which will not lay 

had better be kept 
out of water for an 

fhour or two, when 
they will be more 
easily handled. Lead 
off with the flowers 
of the largest size— 
i say dark seifs, wh ite 

grounds, yellow 
grounds, and so on, 
varying the colours, 
so that two of the 
same class may not 
be either directly at 
the side, above, or 
below each other. 

Propagating. 
—About the begin¬ 
ning of August, 
pinch a few of the 
leading stemB, which 
will induce shoots 
to break out that 
will make fine, short, 

, stout cuttings which 

may be taken off by 
the end of Septem¬ 
ber, prepare a cold 
frame, dig deep, and 
break the soil well, 

' removing any earth- 

r worms, as they are 

apt to draw out the 
cuttings, and cause 
confusion. As to 
soil, make up a com- 
post of two parts 
^ fresh loam and one 

river or pit sand ; of 
this put on 3 in ; 
draw lines 3 in. 
apart, and insert the 
cuttings 2 in. from 
each other, fixing 

___ them firmly in their 

position with the 
forefinger. Water 
gently, and keep the 
frames close for about ten days, shading if 
necessary. After this, air must be given night 
and day, during favourable weather, and when 
they are rooted, the more air they get while 
the weather is fine the better. Remove all de¬ 
cayed leaves as they make their appearance, an 
operation which is best done with a pair of 
sharp-pointed scissors. In the west of Scotland 
it is not practicable to plant in the open ground 
in autumn ; but, where the climate will allow it, 
and if early blooms be wanted, it is necessary 
to do so. Cuttings may be put in in the latter 
end of July, and planted out in September or 
October. 

Fancy Pansies.— The culture of fancy 
Pansies differs but little from that of the show 
kinds. They should be planted 15 in. apart, 


Many of the hardy Geraniums, at present con¬ 
fined almost exclusively to botanic gardens, 
might be advantageously grown as ornamental 
plants in ordinary gardens, and amongst these 
one of the most effective is that of which the 
accompanying is an illustration. It is a beau¬ 
tiful Caucasian variety, named G. platypetalum. 
It grows wild in the Talish Mountains. This 
charming Geranium is more especially valuable, 
both in large and Bmall gardens, inasmuch as it 
is easily increased, both by division of the stem 
and by means of seed. In addition to this it is 
extremely hardy, and thrives in almost every 
kind of soil. It is, as will be seen, covered 
with soft, spreading 
hairs. The stem is 

erect and angular ; - 

the leaves heart- 
Bhaped. The flowers, 
which are pendent 
previous to opening, 
remain erect during 
the time they are 

in bloom, a period r 

lasting from May un¬ 
til July. Among all 
kinds of Geraniums, 

G. platypetalum is 

one of the best for 

growing in clumps, 

in which it produces, 

when in full bloom, 

a striking effect, its / 

flowers being large 

and produced in r 

great abundance. It fr 

is a remarkably fine 
variety, which should 
always be cultivated 
where it is pos¬ 
sible. 

The handsomest 
and most valuable 
of all hardy Gera¬ 
niums, however, is 
probably G. arme- 
num. It is a very 
robust perennial, 


uuitjr luaui uu nuuu, uuu, nuving 

made the hole for the plant, put in some of 


Type of Hardy Geranium (G. platypetalum.) 


the new loam in the form of a cons, spread the 
roots over this, and fill round the netk of the 
plant with the same loam. This sause3 the 
stem of the plant to emit roots, and gives it a 
fresh hold. When the plants have been grow¬ 
ing about two months or so, give them frequent 
waterings of liquid manure made of sheep or cow 
manure, taking care not to touch the foliage or 
to go too near the neck of the plant with it, 
and when the surface of the bed gets caked, run 
a Dutch hoe between the rows. Stake the plants 
as they require it, so that they may not be bro¬ 
ken by the wind, and remove all superfluous 
shoots as they appear, leaving from three to 
four leading stems for flowering. The plants 
will be much benefited by a top-dressing of new 
loam and old cow manure about the middle of 
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robust growers, and the situation should be 
more exposed to the sun than for show kinds, 
so that their bright colours may be brought out 
in all their brilliancy. The great improvement 
that has taken place in this class within these 
last few years is very marked, many of them 
having as line form, eye, and texture as the 
best of the show varieties ; one, therefore, would 
require to grow them, or see them in bloom, 
to form any idea of their real worth and 
beauty. 

Insects, &C. —The Pansy’s chief enemies 
are wireworms, slugs, and fly. In planting, 
care must be taken that no wireworms are in¬ 
troduced in the new loam ; should they occur, 
they are easily trapped by small pieces of Car¬ 
rot or Potato laid about 1 in. under the soil 
near the plants, and which must be inspected 
every three or four days. Slugs are best kept 
down by hand picking early in the morning 
and on showery evenings ; should fly attack the 
plants, as it frequently does in June or July, 
take a common tub or pail, put into it 1 lb. soft 
BOap, pour on it sufficient warm water to dissolve 
it, and add 1 gill of Tobacoo juice made from 
fresh shag tobacco ; mix well, and strain through 
a piece of coarse packsheet, and put 1 pint of 
this to 2 gallons of soft water. With this mix¬ 
ture syringe the plants, selecting a showery 
evening for the purpose, and apply it every other 
night until the fly is fairly got rid of. Should 
the weather be dry when they are infested with 
this pest, syringe the plants with clean water 
before using the solution, and syringe again with 
water in an hour or two.—G. R. 


of the Canary-flower, with a profusion of its 
neat and curious-looking yellow blooms, while 
ere long the splendid flowers of the striped and 
beautiful blue-flowering Convolvulus begin to 
unfold themselves, in company with the various 
coloured varieties of Sweet Peas, the admixture 
producing an exceedingly gay appearance. 

The supports for the plants are stakes similar to 
those used for the tallest varieties of the culinary 
Pea, about 7 ft. or 8 ft. long, and these are fixed 
as firmly as possible in the ground, and to them 
the plants cling with the greatest tenacity, and 
soon form a dense hedge, which acts as an 
effectual screen. The Canary-flower and Con¬ 
volvulus will also cling to upright poles, and 
will grow to a height of 15 ft., or even higher 
should this be desired ; and where poles are 
used, they should be placed at a distance of 15 
in. or 18 in. from each other. When Sweet 
Peas cease to flower no blank is apparent, as 
they are by that time completely covered and 
conoealed by theother plants forming the screen, 
which usually continue in full beauty until 
destroyed by the autumnal frosts. Be'ore this 
takes place it is advisable to gather the neces 
sary quantity of the Canary-flower seed, as it 
is easily destroyed by frost. P. G. 


layer of manure is placed about 2 ft. below the 
surface, and another layer about 1 ft., and be¬ 
sides this some rich soil is applied to the sur¬ 
face of the ground, in whijh the Pentstemons 
are planted. They should stand 15 in. apart. 
If they are grown in pots, let these be 9 in. in 
diameter, and one well-grown plant will fill 
that size full of roots by the end of the season. 
The method to be pursued is this : the plants 
that were wintered in small pots should be 
shifted early in March or about the end of 
February into 5-in. pots ; when these are well 
filled with roots, shift into 7-in. pots, and then 
into the flowering pots. The potting material 
should consist of good fibrous loam four parts, 
rotten manure one part, and leaf-mould one 
part. All through the period of growth they 
do best out-of-doors, and when the pots are 
filled with roots and the flower-spikes are 
visible, liquid manure should be applied. The 
spikes, when sufficiently grown, must be sup¬ 
ported by means of neat sticks, as they are 
easily broken off at their junction with the 
main stem.—J. D. L. 


FLORAL GARDEN SCREENS. 
Temporary hedges composed of quick-grow¬ 
ing plants, principally annuals, are often 
found to be very useful for separating certain 
portions of the grounds from others, and con¬ 
cealing objectionable objects, &c. Among the 
subjects most useful for this purpose may be 
mentioned Tropseolum aduncum (Hooked Indian 
Cress, or Canary Creeper). The plant, how¬ 
ever, is perhaps best known as the Canary- 
flower, bo called on account of the fancied 
resemblance its blooms bear to that well-known 
bird. It is a native of Peru, but is sufficiently 
hardy to flourish in the open air of this country 
during the summer months. 

The various kinds of Sweet Peas are some¬ 
times used as garden screens, but their period 
of flowering being somewhat contracted, they 
are not so suitable as the Canary-flower ; the 
climbing varieties of the Convolvulus or Bind¬ 
weed, although well suited to the purpose, have 
the drawback of their blooms being only ex¬ 
panded during a portion of the day, and remain¬ 
ing quite closed during unfavourable weather. 
The well-known and much esteemed Scarlet 
Runner Bean, with its bright scarlet flowers, 
forms a most effective herbaceous hedge or 
screen, and is of course profitable as well as 
ornamental ; and in addition to this, there is 
also a variety bearing pure white flowers, 
which, if intermingled with the scarlet-flowered 
kind, forms a very pleasing effect. I have 
quite recently seen a rustic arbour or summer¬ 
house in a cottage garden rendered exceedingly 
beautiful by being covered and festooned by 
these plants. 

During the summer months here an herba¬ 
ceous screen is generally used with the view of 
concealing from a much frequented walk beds 
of Asparagus and similar rough-growing culi¬ 
nary vegetables. The screen is about 450 ft. 
long, and is between 7 ft. and 8 ft. high ; it is 
much admired when in full leaf, and is formed 
of the following annual climbers, viz., the 
Canary-flower, varieties of the Convolvulus 
major, and the various kinds of Sweet Peas. 
The seeds are mixed together in the proportion 
of two parts of the Canary-flower to one each of 
the Convolvulus and Sweet Peas, and are sown 
in a drill about 1^ in. deep, not earlier than 
the second week of April, as the seed of the 
Canary-flower will not germinate freely until 
t le soil becomes somewhat warm, and during 
its early stages it is liable to be injured by 
frost; so that as sOon as the plants are fairly 
above the ground, it is sometimes considered 
necessary to place a few Spruce Fir twigs 
among them as a protection, if the season be 
favourable. This protection is generally 
afforded by the Sweet Pea plants, which usually 
take the lead, and are closely followed by those 


PENTSTEMONS. 

As these are now in full beauty a few remarks 
on their culture may be of use to many. 

The Propagation of the Pentstemon is by 
no means difficult, and the same may be said 
with respect to its culture. The best plan is to 
sow the seeds as soon as they can be obtained, 
in fine soil in a cold frame ; the produce of a 



Blood-red Geranium (d. sauguineum). (See front page) 

single 6-in. pot or pan will be sufficient for an 
ordinary garden. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, they should be pricked out 
into shallow boxes or pans, and afterwards 
planted in the beds, where they are to flower. 
The produce of seed sown in August or Sep¬ 
tember will flower strongly the following 
season. 

The named varieties are propagated by means 
of cuttings taken from the plants in September, 
or in the north about the end of August, when 
they will strike root as easily as Verbenas or 
Calceolarias. The small succulent growths from 
near the base of the plants make the best cut¬ 
tings. Select those that have no flower-buds on 
them, and cut the shoot clean across just under 
a pair of leaves with a sharp knife ; the leaves 
should then be cut off close to the stem, and 
the cutting is ready for insertion. I use small 
pots, in each of which I place one variety. The 
pots should be set in close frames or under 
hand-lights, where the cuttings will soon form 
roots if the pots be kept well supplied with 
water. The glass must be shaded until the cut¬ 
tings get established. When rooted they may 
be planted out into the beds or borders at once. 
What they suffer most from, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London especially, is wet in winter, 
combined with fog, which is so prevalent from 
November onwards. The best plan is to pot a 
plant or two of each of the choice sorts, and 
keep them in a cold frame. They will not 
suffer under such conditions, as the leaves and 
roots can be kept dry at a time when wet is in¬ 
jurious to them. 

Whether the plants are grown in pots or 
planted out, they require a rich soil. I always 
trench the ground and manure it highly, using 
good rotten cow or stable manure, or both 
mixed together if such can be obtained. A 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS BOUQUET 
FLOWERS. 

It is a common thing at exhibitions of Chry¬ 
santhemums, where cut blooms are in perfection, 
to hear expressions of regret that they are far 
too large for bouquet uses or for vase decoration. 
This is undoubtedly the case, as large flowers 
for such purposes are entirely out of character. 
When a small flower in a vase decavB, its with¬ 
drawal leaves no great vacancy ; but a large 
one, if taken out, exhibits a hole that is not 
easily filled. To obtain the one big flower, some 
half dozen buds perhaps have to be destroyed ; 
but if these were retained, they would furnish 
a supply of successional blooms for a fortnight 
1 mger. But all lookers-on at exhibitions of 
Chrysanthemums do not know that the cut 
blooms staged are invariably the produce of ab¬ 
normal cultivation, and do not represent what 
the flowers are if the growth or cultivation were 
more simple and natural. In Baying this I do 
not find fault with those who grow these won¬ 
derful blooms for thus showing us what the 
Chrysanthemum may be made to do. However 
tastes may differ amongst frequenters of 
exhibitions, and even growers of the Chrysan¬ 
themum for exhibition, as to which class of 
blooms possess the greatest beauty, whether the 

5 lobular, incurved, or the ragged tasselled 
apanese, there is none amongst those who make 
bouquets or dress vases, or who have to exhib t 
taste in the department of domestic floriculture, 
as to which section presents the most 
pleasing feature for their purpose. It is 
not amongst the stiff, formal incurved kinds 
that they seek for what they want; but rather 
among the tasselled and reflexed flowers in 
which there is brightness, elegance, and variety 
of form, and an absence of that stiffness which 
renders rotund flowers so undesirable. Amongst 
fine white flowers, Elaine, Fair Maid of Guern¬ 
sey, Double White Marabout (a fine kind). 
Mile. Marthe, and Sceur Melanie ; dark coloured 
flowerB have special value when they reflect 
artificial light, and the rich-coloured Chrysan¬ 
themums do this admirably. Very beautiful deep 
colours are found in Abd-el-Kader, in which 
there is a curious maroon-crimson tint ; Purple 
King, Julie Largravfcre, Progne, Fuleore, a 
very pretty flower ; Mons. Crousse, a charming 
sort; Red Dragon, and the pretty Anemone- 
flowered Pompone Bijou. Pink and rose shades 
are in the Chrysanthemum very soft and valu¬ 
able for vase decoration ; of these La Nymphe, 
Cri Kang, La Frisure, and Bouquet Fait are 
very pretty. Yellows are needed only in 
moderation. A glaring yellow flower is not 
often acceptable in a vase or bouquet. Very 

g ood yellows of divers shades are Peter the 
rreat, Aigle d’Or, Fulton, and Mons. Charles 
Hubert. Of bronze kinds two good flowers are 
Orph^e and Baronne de Prailly. Thus in a list 
of twenty-four kinds there is enough for any 
one wanting variety, and certainly all the sorts 
named are most valuable for the purposes indi¬ 
cated. D. 

Anemones as a Winter Carpet.— To 
edge round beds of shrubs, or to dot amongst 
beds of Roses where the soil all the winter is 
bare, I can conceive of nothing more beautiful 
than common Anemones. If the roots are dry 
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they should be planted in September, if possible, 
and thus they would get well furnished with 
foliage before the winter arrived. Not even the 
Tulip, regarded as the most gorgeous hardy 
spring flower, can exceed the Anemone in rich¬ 
ness of hue and in beauty of form, whilst as cut 
flowers there can be no comparison. All is in 
favour of the Anemone. It is surprising that a 
plant so cheap, so simple of culture, and withal 
so beautiful, should be so little grown. They 
may be raised from seed as easily as any com¬ 
mon biennial. Sow the seed thinly in shallow 
boxes or pans in April, put them under glass, 
and when the plants are large enough prick 
them out into a bed of rich soil, and there will 
be hundreds to make strong plan's in the win¬ 
ter. But even this trouble may be saved if a 
few hundreds of roots are purchased in the 
autumn that shall include double and single forms 
of many hues ; so cheap are they that 500 
mixed roots may be bought for a guinea. What 
a grand mass of colour would these give.— 

Beds of Cannas on Lawns —I have 
have had occasion once before this year to make 
a note on the beauty of Cannas on lawns. 1 he 
late rains have so invigorated them that they 
have leaves of an unusual breadth. It is this 
splendid development of foliage of an appearance 
so different from that of ordinary leaves that 
makes them so striking. Put them in large 
beds (my beds are 12 ft. in diameter), with a 
good, high, and bold edge, with a contrasting 
inner circle, and they will be the great attrac¬ 
tion of the place. Two rows of Stachys lanata 
make a capital edge ; it is vigorous in constitu¬ 
tion, easy of propagation, and perfectly hardy, 
and of a dusty-miller whiteness. Inside it, a 
good belt of Dell’s Crimson Beet makes a geod 
contrast when it gets up sufficiently high to 
overtop the Stachys and cover up the bareness 
of the stems of the Cannas near the soil, thus 
making a bed which is the admiration of every¬ 
body.—N. H. 

Bast Lothian Stocks.— In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London the East Lothian Stocks, 
which are a more robust strain than the well- 
known Market Intermediate, thrive and perfect 
themselves best when sown late in the autumn 
in cold frames, are allowed to stand in the seed 
bed for the winter, and are planted out when 
strong in the spring. In this way an earlier 
bloom is ensured, and, of course, a much longer 
period of flower. Under the thin, but never¬ 
theless efficient, protection of a glazed light, 
Stocks will withstand a good deal of frost, and 
if very hard weather ensue, a mat or two or 
some Fern covering will keep them out of 
danger. An undoubted advantage is found if 
some of the strongest plants from the seed bed 
be pricked out, with a few inches distance be¬ 
tween each, into another frame, or into small 
pots, as these transplant more readily and are 
sooner established than they otherwise would 
be. Plants thus wintered, put out into rich 
soil, will make good growth, and will bloom 
profusely; indeed, if kept moist in warm 
weather, they make superb bedding plants, 
their rich and well-defined colours furnishing 
hueB that are not more finely displayed by any 
other bedding plants. Many growers of these 
Stocks, however, treat them as annuals, and 
sow them in bottom heat in April and plant 
them out into the open beds in Slay. 
When this is the case the plants do not 
attain to such size, neither are the spikes so 
fine, but there is a large amount of bloom 
produced, and it continues so late into the 
year that in mild seasons these Stocks have fur¬ 
nished bloom at Christmas. Spring-sown Stocks 
should not have such rich soil, but will perhaps 
require even more moisture, as if the growth be 
once checked the plants rarely are so fine as 
would have been the case had the growth been 
free and continuous. The origin of this fine 
race of Stocks seems to be somewhat obscured, 
but that East Lothian is the locality from 
whence they sprung there can be little doubt. 
Judging by the habit, growth, and colour of 
the flowers, they have some affinity to the Queen 
Stock strains ; and, indeed, they are exactly 
intermediate between these and the Ten-week 
kinds. The old Queen Stocks have scarlet, 
urple, and white flowers ; the East Lothian 
inds have similar colours, but somewhat inter¬ 
mixed, that is, brighter in the dark colours and 
purer in the white kinds. The plants have a 


robust, compact, but branching habit, in this 
respect exactly corresponding with the growth 
of the Queen kinds, but that of the latter is 
coarser, yet more hardy ; iudeed, these latter 
are the hardiest of the Stocks, and no doubt 
many of them are sold as Lothians. In another 
respect the Queen kinds are most valuable, be¬ 
cause, being hardy enough to withstand in the 
open severe weather, they begin to bloom early, 
and will ma^e grand masses of colour in April 
and May. Large breadths of the rich purple 
kind, commonly—but incorrectly—called the 
Twickenham Purple, are grown in Middlesex 
for the London market, the proportion of doubles 
being about 75 per cent. I think growers of East 
Lothian Stocks in the south would prefer the 
Queen kind for borders, whilst the others are 
undoubtedly best for the filling of beds and for 
producing a rich summer display.—A. 

Dwarf Antirrhinums. —One of the most 
attractive sights now to be seen in hardy plant 
nurseries is large beds planted with a dwarf 
strain of Antirrhinums. The flowers, which 
are abundant, embrace nearty every shade of 
colour, and the plants themselves are not more 
than 15 in. high, a great advantage where 
narrow borders have to be planted. These, in 
common with some other biennials, are better 
in masses than in any other way, and if in 
mixed colours so much the better. The present 
is a good time to take cuttings of any choice 
kinds it may be desirable to propagate. 


HARDY ARUMS. 

Almost contemporaneously with the Primroses, 
and not unfrequently associated with them, do 
we find the shining green leaves, peering through 



Snaked-stemmed Arum (A. Dracunculns). 

the Moss or Ivy-clad bank, of the wild Arum, 
familiarly known as ‘‘Lords and Ladies ” and 
“Cuckoo Pint.” Later on, after the leaves 
have become developed, those light green sheath¬ 
ing processes are produced popularly called 
flowers, but botanically spathes—in fact, they 
constitute a gigantic protective covering or 
bract, from the interior of whioh rises a spike, 
and on this spike, or spadix as it is termed, are 



Italian Arum (A. Itnlicum). 


arrayed a series of very simple flowers. 
The leaves and flower-spike rise from 
a very short underground stem, solid in 
texture, called a corm ; these succulent pro¬ 
cesses ordinarily called roots, prior to the de¬ 
velopment of the spring growth, are charged 
with rich amylaceous matter, associated with a 
highly acrid and poisonous principle, which 
latter is dissipated in the process of drying. 


The farinaceous matter thus obtained becomes 
an article of commerce under the title of Port¬ 
land Sago, for the manufacture of which the 
corms are largely collected in the south of Eng¬ 
land ; and we may here remark that in Mexico, 
South America, India, and, indeed, throughout 
the tropics, where corms of an enormous size 
are developed, they constitute an important 
article of food, the poisonous principle in all 
ca c es being dissipated either by pressure or by 
heat. 

Arum italicum (the Italian Arum), has leaves 
the principal veins of which are blotched with 



yellow, giving them a marbled appearance, and 
as they are produced very early in the season, 
attaining their full development in the month of 
March, they form an attractive feature in the 
flower border. The spathe is yellowish-green 
in colour, fully 4 in. across. In the autumn, 
when the leaves have died away, the groups of 
scarlet berries, supported on foot-stalks 10 in. or 
12 in. long, have a very attractive appearance, 
which they retain for a considerable time. It 
is a native of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the 
south of France. Occasionally we meet in our 
own woods with a very similar variegated form 
of A. maculatum, but it is smaller in every res¬ 
pect than its Italian relative, which is a de¬ 
cidedly desirable plant for cultivation. A. 
Draounculus (the Snake-stemmed Arum) attains 
a height, when growing vigorously, of from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. At certain stages of floral develop¬ 
ment, a most disagreeable odour is given out by 
this plant, reminding one of decomposing 
animal matter; the emission of this odour 
appears to be quite spasmodic, as, at one time, 
it may be sufficiently powerful to cause nausea, 
and in a few minutes every trace of it will have 
disappeared. 1 his species is a native of Southern 
Europe and forms a handsome and desirable 
border plant. 

A. crinitum (the Hairy Arum) is decidedly 
the most remarkable of all the hardy speciee. 
The leaves attain a height of from 18 in. to 
2 ft. ; they are erect, smooth, and shining. In 
this species the carrion-like smell becomes 
strongly and continuously pronounced, and 
doubtless gave rise to Linneeus’ old name of A. 
muscivorum, the smell being sufficiently strong 
to attract the larger flies in quest of a suitable 
place wherein to deposit their eggs. It is 
further said that the arrangement of the hairs 
at the somewhat contracted neck is such, that 
whereas the descent is easy, the ascent is 
impracticable, and hence our Hairy Arum ought 
to take its position amongst the so-called insect 
eating plants that have of late excited so much 
interest. 


Pampas Grass. —Few plants are more 
effective than the Pampas Grass when in 
flower ; its plumes of graceful inflorescence wave 
under the slightest breeze, and even when not 
in blossom large well established clumps of it 
are by no means unsightly. It is quite hardy 
in the milder parts of England, but in northern 
or inland counties it requires a little protection 
during exceptionally severe weather. A very 
good plan is to tie its long leaves together and 
then place around them a covering of litter or 
dry leaves, thatching it over with straight 
straw to keep all ary and snug until mild 
weather sets in. When left exposed it frequently 
happens after severe winters that the centre or 
oldest portion of the clump will be found to be 
decayed, while tho younger or outer parts are 
healthy. In this case the best plan is to take 
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up and replant; if large groups are needed in a 
snort time plant five or six plants in a group 
about 1 ft. or 18 in. apart in well manured and 
deeply cultivated ground, and during the season 
they will assume the character of one large 
plant. Where ornamental water is either in 
or closely approaching the pleasure-grounds, few 
plants are better suited for its banks than 
masses of Pampas Grass, and in autumn, when 
crowned with their waving silvery plumes, they 
well repay all the attention that one oan give 
them.—-J. G. M. 


Herbaceous Borders and Bedding 
Out. —I have been muoh interested in the 

a uestion so often discussed of late of mixed 
ower borders v. bedding plants, and I am 
inclined to say, like the children, “ I like both 
best.” The exceptionally hot and dry weather 
we have had lately will, I think, make some 
converts to the merits of bedding plants. I 
have bad for years a large, long border devoted 
to herbaoeous plants of all kinds mixed with 
annuals, which, next to my Roses, I find the 
most interesting part of my garden. Three 
weeks ago this border was looking beautiful; it 
now presents a most desolate appearance— 
Delphiniums, Lilies, French Honeysuckle, Can¬ 
terbury Bells, Ac., Ac., all are gone out of 
bloom, and the Pinks and Campanulas are fast 
following. In time, of course, I shall have it 
gay with Phloxes, Japan Anemones, Tritomas, 
Ac., but meantime it is a grievous sight. My 
beds of Geraniums, Ageratums, Ac., are, on the 
contrary, most brilliant, and, with the exception 
of a splendid Jackmani Clematis, are the only 
beauties the garden can boast of. This, I 
think, is the great drawback of mixed borders. 
Any unusual duration of dry or rainy weather 
takes them out of bloom, perhaps just when 
you wish them to look gay. No efforts that 
I have made have succeeded in obviating this. 
If any one can give me any advioe I shall be 
glad. I should mention the soil is good and 
deep.—P. M. F. 

Gardening at the Sea-side. — Much 
has been said in Gardening Illustrated as 
to town gardening, but so far as I am aware 
not one single word has been said as to sea-side gar¬ 
dening. All I have read I think meant to refer 
to inland towns* and not those on the sea¬ 
shore. A few words might not be out of place 
at the present time on the above subject. I am 
one of those that live near the sea—on the 
north-east coast—and have done so for the last 
five years. I have always taken a particular 
interest in all matters relating to gardening. I 
have during the past few years watched with 
much regret how some have planted bedding-out 
plants under very unfavourable circumstances 
in close proximity to the sea. I have seen these 
plants struggle for life for a month or so, and 
then be dashed to pieces by those strong winds 
which are so well known at the sea-side. These 

S lants are not as a rule planted out until some 
ve or six weeks after those in the country, 
and have of course only a very limited time 
to live, running as they do the possessors of 
them into what may be said as an expensive out¬ 
lay yearly, and these plants, too, have to con¬ 
tend with all the bitter blasts in unsheltered 
places. F3W gardens you see with hedges, only 
monotonous rows of iron palisading, not even 
relieved by a bush or tree. Can any one expect 
much under such circumstances ? The gardens 
of the terrace in which I live could only boast 
of iron railings when I first took up my resi¬ 
dence, nothing to save the sweep of the 
cutting cost winds from killing even the 
hardiest of plants. Now the terrace cas 
boast of hedges of Willows ( cuttings of 
which are put in in the spring), which not 
only makes the place look pleasant, but affords 
shelter to the plants which may be grown in 
t ic gardens. I have now in flower some of the 
h .st Roses, such as Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Madame Levet, Duke of Wellington, Louis 
Van Houtte, Beauty of Waltham, Victor 
Yerdier, Magna Charta, Coquet de Blanches, 
&e. Other plants I grow are mostly of the hardy 
type, and it is with the hedges on the sides of 
my garden that I pride myself on the success 
of my efforts to grow either tender or hardy 
plants.—J. C., Whitley. 

Propagating French Lavenders 
(Santolinas).— A few old plants of these should 
be taken up in the autumn, cut close down, and 
potted; they should then be stored away in a 


oold pit or frame during winter, and in spring 
removed to the propagating pit. As soon as the 
young growths have attained 1 in. in length they 
should be cut off with a sharp knife, and have 
the bottom leaves trimmed off; the cuttings 
should then be inserted in pots or pans prepared 
as for Verbenas. The soil Bhould l>e kept 
moderately moist, and as soon as the cuttings 
are rooted they should be romoved to a cooler 
place and gradually hardened off. Santolinas 
will also strike root if taken off in the autumn 
and inserted in sharp sandy soil firmly trodden 
down ; they should be put in firmly, and a hand- 
light placed over them. When struck, abund¬ 
ance of air should be given them, but during 
sharp weather they ought to have the protection 
of a hand-light.— S. 


THH 0OMING WIHE'B WORK. 


ExtrmrlM from. a Garden Diary —August 22 to 27. 

Tutting in cutting* of Coleus for stork ; thinning out 
Chrysanthemums to give them more li^ht nn<i air. Re¬ 
arranging nlnnt homes; potting Stag'g-horn ami Lady 
Plymouth Pelargoniums for winter blooming ; tying and 
training CbTodendron Balfouri to roof of stove; tying 
and stopping Melons; Pulling up old Melons, aud 
scrubbing house thoroughly with Cishurst Compound 
ready for winter CucurnU r.-t; fn Wising Melons and cut¬ 
ting all ripe fruit; cuttiug Mint. Tarragon, Balm, Fennel, 
Basil. Marjoram, Sige, and liorehouud ; tjing them in 
bunches and hanging them in herb room to dry for 
winter use; sorting Potato. ., the large ones for eating, 
and ths medium ones for seed; top-dressing small 
Cucumbers for planting; planting pit with early Ashtop 
Potatoes; turning manure, aud mixing with leaves and 
Grass to put in bed for winter Cucumbers; sowing 
Mustard and Cress ; digging up the remainder of Regent 
Potatoes and Patersons Victoria, also Magnum Bontim ; 
tying and stopping Tomatoes; sowing three-light pit 
with Early London, Brfurt, and Waloheren Cauliflower 
to stand two winter and for planting early in spiing. 

Glasshouses. 

Oar finest winter blooming greenhouse 
creepers are unquestionably the Lapagerias, and 
where these are infested with scale or aphis, 
measures should at once be taken to rid them of 
these peats before the plants get into full flower. 
Keep them thoroughly moist at the root during 
the time they are producing their flowers, 
and allow them to hang in a free and graceful 
manner from the rafters or other supports. 
Plants of Habrothamnus, Plumbago, and similar 
creepers must be kept clean at. the pre ent 
season If a long display of blossom is expi red 
from them. Plants of Cassia corymbosa coming 
into flower must not be allowed to become dry 
at the root, otherwise the flowers are very apt 
to drop off prematurely. The season is at hand 
for propagating a stock of zonal and other 
Pelargoniums that are required for an early dis¬ 
play next season. Avoid over-crowding them 
in the cutting pots, as they soon get sappy and 
weak. The best plan with these or any others 
intended for pot culture is to insert the cuttings 
singly in small pots ; this gives them ample 
room, and they soon form dwarf stocky plants, 
furnished with foliage to the rims of the pots. 
Many Ferns will now begin to show signs of 
having made their full growth for the present 
season. Do not therefore attempt to force them 
again into activity, as few plants are more 
benefited than Ferns by having a long season 
of rest. Keep the whole stock moist at the root, 
and allow no insect pests to gain a footing upon 
then* 

Flower Garden. 

Where walks are getting green or Moss- 
covered a good dressing of salt should he applied 
at onoe, as, in addition to rendering the surface 
bright and clean, it is one of the best materials 
I knew of for assisting the binding of the gravel. 
It is most effective when applied in dry weather, 
sons to gradually molt away and expend its 
force on the crown and roots of tho weeds. Roll 
the walks several times, as the firmer the surface 
the less opportunity there is for seeds or seed¬ 
lings to get established. All coarso-growing 
weeds should now bo pulled up to the root in 
lawns and Grass plots, bo as to get the holes 
filled up with good Grasses before the winter 
comes on. 

It will now be a good time to put in cuttings 
of Roses; select strong partly ripened shoots 
and insert them firmly in the soil in a shaded 
border of fine soil. Give them a good soaking 
of water and put Evergreen branches over 
them for the first few weeks ; under ordina-y 
circumstances a large percentage of them will 


make good plants fit for potting or transplanting 
into beds in twelve months from the date of 
insertion. 

Cuttings of Aucubas, Enonymnsee, Bays, and 
Laurustinuses may now be put in, as a large 
supply of young stock is always usefnl. Even 
when quite small they come in for filling winter 
beds, vases, Ac., and when too large for that 
purpose they come in for filling up gaps in old 
or making up new shrubberies or Evergreen 
bed8. Hoeda of the various sorts of Berberry, 
such as B. Aquifolium, Darwini, Ac., should be 
gathered as soon as ripe, or the birds quickly 
clear them off. If sown in nnrsery beds the 
young plants prove excellent for decorative 
purposes. When the supply of young seedlings 
of the early Forget-me-not (Myosotis aissitiflora) 
is likely to be short, no time should be lost in 
getting the old plants pulled into pieces and 
treated as cuttings, dibble them in about 6 in. 
apart on a cool-shaded border, and keep them 
moist until they have become well rooted. 

All kinds of spring flowering bulbs will soon 
be forming roots, and if intended for removal, 
that should be done at once, as they are n«t 
good subjects to move when in full growth, tbe 
roots being brittle and easily broken. It is 
therefore better to either keep them out of the 
soil until they can be finally planted in positions 
in which they are to flower, or to put them in 
pots or shallow boxes from which they can be 
transferred at any time without much damage 
if started in light soil or Cocoa fibre. Now is a 
good time to select bulbs for spring flower beds 
m which they will flower well during the early 
months of the year ; in all cases purchase early, 
as the first comers get the pick of the bulbs, 
and the finest bulbs yield the strongest flower- 
spikes. 

In shrubbery borders and in the form of single 
groups Bocconia cordate has lately been most 
effective. I would strongly urge any lover of 
stately hardy plants to get this without delay. 
The Larkspurs and Monkshoods have been very 
showy; if a portion of the flowering shoots of 
these are cut off as soon as they get about 1 ft. 
high in spring a succession of flower-spikes will 
be produced after the first flush of bloom is ova, 
which will be doubly welcome where cut flowers 
are in demand. From Sweet Peas remove all 
seed-pods, and well supply them with water and 
bquia manure if late blooms are desired. It is 
also a good plan to drop a few seeds of Con¬ 
volvulus major in the rows when the P?as are 
sown, as they will entirely overrun the old Pea 
stalks after they begin to fade, and will continue 
to flower in abundance quite late in autumn ; 
and although the flowers are only short-lived, 
their abundance and brilliant colours make 
a glorious display. 

Oarnations and Piootees.— Let the 
layering of these be completed as speedily as 
possible, as when cold, wet weather sets in the 
layers do not form roots freely. Pipings or cut¬ 
tings may still be put in, using very sandy soil 
ana placing the pots containing them in a very 
shady place. The hardier varieties for flower 
borders should also be layered, even if they 
have not yet finished blooming. Beds of self- 
coloured Carnations are striking objects even in 
geometrically-arranged flower gardens. They 
will grow and thrive, too, in smoky towns 
where many other flowers barely exist. Yellow, 
purple, scarlet, and crimson Carnations are the 
l>est for beds. The scarlet variety Coroner is 
one of the most showy in misses. In layering, 
about 1 in. of soil should be removed from the 
surface under the plants, to be replaced with 
very sandy loam, into which the layers should 
be notched and pegged down. 

Pansies.— Still continue to put in cuttings 
as previously directed, and prepare compost in 
which to pot those plants that are intended to 
flower in pots. Good yellow’ turfy loam with a 
fourth part of rotten cow manure, as much leaf- 
mould, and Borne sharp silver sand forms a good 
compost for them. Look the loam over carefully 
for wireworms or any other larva.- which it may 
contain. There ia also a white maggot or giub 
in the cow manure which injures the plants, 
and which should also be searched for. Seeds 
sow’n now on a piece of well worked soil will 
vegetate freely, and produce plants that will 
flower early next season. We need not say 
that the seed should be selected from the best 
flowers only—those that eombino size, form, 
and substance with rich decided colours. 
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Fruit. 

No kinds of Pears, and particularly the early 
varieties, are good when allowed to rally ripen 
on the trees ; all should be gathered the mo¬ 
ment they part readily from the branches ; after¬ 
wards their highest qualities are developed by 
slow ripening m a cool, airy room. Late varie¬ 
ties that are bearing a full crop should be thin¬ 
ned out, removing, of course, the smallest, de¬ 
formed, and worse placed fruits. Mulch with 
good manure, and should dry weather continue 
watering will be necessary, at all events on light 
soils. The watery shoots and other useless spray 
on Plum trees should now be cut away, and in 
some instances, such as that of the finer dessert 
Plums, the fruit should be thinned. Net up 
such as must be left for dessert purposes, for 
wasps are becoming a perfect plague. Gather 
all Morello Cherries, lay the new growths in 
thinly, and well wash the foliage once a week 
as a preventive against the attacks of red spider 
and aphis. Keep the soil about Apricot trees 
mulched to prevent cracking, ana any trees 
that are extra vigorous may be partially root- 
pruned at once. The check will assist earlier 
maturation of both root and buds, and the roots 
will get re-established before winter. Perhaps, 
if we except the Fig, no other kind of fruit tree 
requires such restricted root space, or else fre¬ 
quent cutting back of the principal roots, as the 
Apricot. Where, however, the former plan— 
restricted borders—can be carried out by wall¬ 
ing in a given space, it is every way preferable 
to root-pruning, ensuring, as it does, at one and 
the same time both quality and quantity of 
fruit. Another requisite as regards successful 
culture in firm borders ; the harder the soil is 
compressed, the more resistance have the roots 
to encounter, and consequently lateral roots 
are produced in great profusion. Finish tying 
or nailing in the shoots of Peaches, and only 
in sufficient quantity for next year’s fruiting. 
DuBt with sulphur to destroy mildew and spider 
on outdoor Vines, and, if need be, water well. 
As a rule, such Vines are planted in dry sunny 
spots where drought prevails at the root before 
it is expected, and mildew is frequently the re¬ 
sult. 

Vegetables. 

Cucumbers. —For giving a steady supply 
plants in pits and frames may be depended 
upon for some time to come. These should be 
cot over at short intervals, a few plants at a 
time, top-dressed with rich turf and old lime 
rubble, of which two-thirds of the first and one- 
third of the latter may be used with advantage 
at this season, as the old mortar absorbs and 
gives off moisture to the newly-formed roots, 
which soon take hold of it. For house culture 
there is, perhaps, nothing to beat a good strain 
of Telegraph, but for pits and frames the prickly 
kinds seem best adapted. The time is now at 
hand for getting in the first batch of early win¬ 
ter plants. These will, as a rule, succeed crops 
of Melons, and the sowing of the seeds and 
potting on will have been regulated by the period 
at which the houses can be made ready for their 
reception, the great point being steady growth 
near the glass without a check from want of 
water or pot room. When the Melons are re¬ 
moved a favourable opportunity for thoroughly 
cleapeing the pits presents itself, and in the 
event of the lights requiring paint, an effort 
should be made to get them put in thorough 
order, as the house may not be again vacant for 
twelve months. After scalding and lime-wash¬ 
ing the pits and walls a moderate quantity of 
fermenting Oak leaves and stable manure, pre¬ 
viously well worked, will form a suitable 
material for giving bottom heat until the 
weather becomes cola and fires are needed ; but 
so long as a good maximum of 80° to 85° can be 
obtained from solar heat and frame Cucumbers 
keep on bearing, fire heat should be sparingly 
applied. Many Cucumber growers now use 
pots, but much depends upon the internal ar¬ 
rangement of the pits, narrow and efficiently 
heated pits being best adapted for planting out 
on hills or ridges, while others, which are 
large, deep, and capable of holding a good body 
of fermenting material offer greater facilities for 
pot culture. In either case the compost should 
be light, rich, turfy loam, lime rubble, and a 
little peat if at hand. Manure should not be 
mixed with the soil, as it encourages worms, 
but it may be used later on as a mulching. 
Turnips. —In many gardens these follow the 
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early or second early Potatoes; but of course 
they may follow any other crop, or be sown 
wherever a vacancy occurs. An open situation 
suits them best, as they become more compact 
in growth and are better able to resist cold 
weather. If the land is in good condition, solid 
manures need not be used for the crop; and if 
they follow Potatoes, the working the land has 
received in digging them up will suffice besides 
the surface culture always necessary to secure 
a fine tilth for covering the seed. It is best to 
sow in drills about £ in. deep and about 14 in. 
or 15 in. apart. If the land be dry, the drills 
Bhould be well soaked with liquid manure pre¬ 
vious to sowing. This will be of great advan¬ 
tage to the crop; its influence will be felt as 
soon as the young plants have begun indepen¬ 
dent action. A sprinkling of superphosphate 
along the drills when the seeds are sown will 
also be most useful if the land is not in good 
order. 

Vegetable Marrows.— Some of the most 
vigorous shoots will require attention as regards 
pegging down, or placing bits of bricks or stones 
on them to keep them down and cause them to 
root. In dry weather water them abundantly, 
so as to keep them in vigorous health and to 
prevent the attacks of mildew. Do not allow 
the fruit to become too old before it is 
gathered. 

Celery.— The particular time at which 
Celery is wanted for use in the autumn should 
regulate the period at which it should be earthed 
up, for it is not advisable to do this fully thus 
early in the season, unless it is required for use 
as soon as blanched, for, when the earthing-up 
process is completed, it does not afterwards keep 
so well. Crops intended for use as soon as they 
are large enough should be gone over at once ; a 
few of the small outside leaves and all suckers 
should be removed, and the whole of the remain¬ 
ing leaves should then be brought together in 
the hand, and tied loosely with a ligature of 
bast high up the stalks ; in fact, just beneath 
the leaves. If the tie is not slack it does not 
allow the centre leaves, that are now pushing 
up, room to grow, in which case they become 
deformed and spoilt. Hand-pick all weeds that 
are growing in the trench, give a good soaking 
with manure water, and then apply 6 in. of fine 
soil to it; draw the stalks tightly together with 
one hand, whilst with the other the earth is 
placed close up to the plants. If this is not done 
the soil gets into the hearts, causing decay. In 
the course of a fortnight add another 6 in., 
carrying on the work as above described, and, 
after the lapse of a similar period, finish off 
with 6 in. more, leaving the sides of the ridge 
sloping and smoothed with the back of the spade 
so as to throw off wet. > 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Now that so much is being done in the em¬ 
bellishment of grounds by the use of hardy 
plants and trees instead of such as are tender, 
I would direct attention to a few of the most 
striking among the variegated and ornamental 
leaved section, with which, by judicious 
grouping, fine and durable effeots may be pro¬ 
duced. If for park or woodland scenery, 
nothing can be more effective in certain situa¬ 
tions than Copper Beech and Abele or White 
Poplar, the contrast of the rich dark leaf of 
the one with the light silvery-grey of the other 
being most striking when seen with the wind 
acting on them, ana a full play of light and sun 
on the foliage. Then again, there are other 
deciduous trees that colour off exceedingly rich 
and warm looking in the autumn, giving tints 
of most lovely hues, which, although fleet¬ 
ing, make the landscape while they last a 
picture such as gladdens an artist’s eye to 

Among the most noteworthy of these may be 
mentioned the Tulip tree, which is not half so 
much grown as it should be, and yet where the 
soil suits it, it is one of the best of ornamental 
trees, the leaves being large and singularly cut; 
these too in favourable seasons die off in such 
a manner as to attract the notice of even the 
most casual observer. The only place I know 'of 
where there are fine specimens of this tree is at 


Longleat, where examples of it may be seen 
upwards of 90 ft. high, with proportionate girth 
of stem, and still in full vigour. Another tree 
of noble aspect, and having very fine foliage, is 
the Ailantus glandulosa, the only drawback to 
which is that its wood is somewhat brittle, and 
the branches are, therefore, liable to snap off; 
but if planted in favourable situations, where 
it can have shelter, it generally escapes this 
disfigurement. As a companion plant to this 
latter, to grow under or around it to form a 
group, the Sumach answers well, on account of 
its being of a somewhat similar character. For 
using in the Bame way with, the Plane, Lirio* 
dendrons, or Acers, the Liquidambar comes in 
well, but with most of the Acers, this should be 
used in the background, that it may there show 
up above them. Another very ornamental tree, 
seldom seen is the Salisbuna adiantifolia, or 
Maiden-hair tree, which, as its specific name 
implies, has leaves that resemble those of the 
Maiden-hair Fern. This Salisburia makes a 
most interesting and beautiful object on a lawn, 
a position for which is well adapted. 

In evergreens there are plenty from which, to 
select. Tike the Aucubas, for instance, which 
are a host in themselves, as by the great variety 
which they afford in their large plain and spotted 
leaves they may be so arranged and blended as 
to form masses on the Grass or in the foreground 
of shrubberies that will look well at all seasons 
of the year. Besides the massive, beautiful 
foliage which many of them possess we .have 
now the berries, which, being large and highly 
coloured, render the bushes additionally attrac¬ 
tive. To get them to bear these berries freely, 
however, it is necessary to have a goodly pro¬ 
portion of male plants interspersed among the 
others. Next, perhaps, in point of beauty to 
the Aucubas is the Arbutus Unedo, bearing, as 
it does, sweet blossoms of large Strawberry-like 
fruit. Planted in clumps on dry banks er other 
positions in light soils, the Arbutus stands the 
frost well, but in damp, low-lying places often 
gets injured. For associating with Pampas 
Grass, Arundo eonspicua, and A. Donax, there 
is nothing to equal the Bamboos, the hardiest 
among whioh is B. Metake, that has stood up to 
the present. through all our severe winters 
unscathed. The most graceful, however, is B. 
gracilis, the rods of which bend and arch under 
the load of their elegant Pea-green foliage 
till the tops touch the ground. Near a lake 
or pond the whole of these look quite 
at home, as they do also round about dells if 
judiciously planted. The best time for doing 
this is in April or May, just as they begin to grow 
freely, as then they at once form fresh roots and 
start away freely. Removed in autumn, they 
are apt to die through losing what active roots 
they have; but deferred till the season men¬ 
tioned, I have never known them to fail. For 
the centres of beds, or to give type and character 
to prominent Bpots, Fortune’s Palm (Chamaerops 
humilis) is, when it attains size, a grand look¬ 
ing object, its huge fan-shaped foliage and 
general aspect giving it quite a tropical appear¬ 
ance. At one time no one would think of 
venturing to leave a Palm out during the winter, 
but this Chamaerops is so hardy that there is no 
risk incurred, as it has in several districts with¬ 
stood the severe frosts of the past ten years or 
more without suffering the least permanent 
injury. Wind, however, knocks it about, and 
it should therefore be planted in some sheltered 
spot, where, if judiciously placed and associated 
with Yuccas, Aralia Sieboldi, and other things 
of bold type, to be added to in summer by 
turning out masses of Cannas, Caster-oils, So- 
lanums, &c., fine bold features in various por¬ 
tions of the grounds may be produced. 

In order to lighten up other parts there is 
abundance of variegated plants, the most satis¬ 
factory among which are the Gold and Silver 
Hollies, which are always beautiful, more 
especially when most other trees and shrubs are 
leafless, as then, backed up by the dark green 
of the common kind, they are very pleasing and 
cheering to look at. The same may be said of 
the Gold and Silver-striped Yews, which show 
themselves off to great advantage planted so as 
to form family groups, as it were, a mode of 
arrangement far more effective and natural than 
dotting. . „ 

Among deciduous subjects suitable for small 
gardens, I know of none more ornamental than 
the Acers, the foliage of most of which is not 
only exceedingly elegant, owing to its shape, 
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division, and structure, but the variegation and 
colouring are so distinct on some of them as to 
render them worth introducing in pots into a 
greenhouse. A. polymorphum sanguineum and 
a . polymorphum roseum marginatum are the 
beat for the rioh appearance of their leaves, 
which are in favourable situations remarkably 
fine. S. 


The Golden leaved Elder.— This is one 
of the best of coloured plants for enlivening 
shrubberies ; but it is frequently condemned 
for its inconstancy in colour, particularly when 
it attains a considerable size. It is in this res¬ 
pect, like many more self and parti-coloured 
plants, that it shows itself to the best advantage 
when in a young and vigorous state. It is, how¬ 
ever, easily propagated, and when rooted grows 
so luxuriantly that, considering the purpose for 
which it is required, it need never be allowed 
to arrive at any great age or size. I find, more¬ 
over, that large plants of it can be kept up to 
the colour standard by winter-pruning the 
shoots to within a few inches of where they started 
from the preceding spring. I know a large 
plant that used to be grand in colour, but last 
winter it was left unpruned, and now, in con- 
sequenoe of such neglect, it is almost green.— 
G. S. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Filmy Ferns. —A long list might now be 
made of these delicate and lovely little plants, 
which are as well grown and as successfully pro¬ 


means of growing them. It must be a very 
snug and quiet corner where they will grow 
without the protection of a bell - glass ; still 
even this has been accomplished. The safest 
and best plan is to cover them with a bell- 
glass while young, and as they increase to give 
them a square hand-glass, the top of which is 
made moveable. With glasses so made the 
top can be lifted off without disturbing or iu- 
juring the fronds. During summer these plants 
cannot be kept too moist if the drainage be 
good ; they may safely be sprinkled with a very 
fine-rosed watering-pot every morning. They 
enjoy having their fronds wet. In winter they 
should be kept a trifle drier, not so much on 
account of the Ferns, if the air be warm enough, 
but to guard against mildew. A large collec¬ 
tion may be found in Mr. William's nursery at 
Holloway, in which so many fine specimens of the 
best of all filmy Ferns, viz., Todea superba, 
which we now figure, are grown. 

Hardy Gloxinia (Streptocarpus floribun- 
dus).—This plant might also be termed a hardy 
Gloxinia, and is a very charming flower. It 
is little known, but if all lovers of good plants 
knew of its excellent qualities, there are few 
who would not cultivate it. I cannot assert 
that it is hardy out-of-doors, but I have had 
it blooming freely in a pan in the open air till 
late in autumn. It comes true and quickly 
from seed. My plants were raised from seed 
sown on November 1 in a gentle warmth, 
and were kept in a cool house all through the 
winter. It would be excellent for the conserva¬ 
tory in autumn and winter. 

Brow&llia elata.—There is no more char- 





Filmy Fern (Todea mperha). 


pi gated as any other tribe of Ferns. There are 
probably, more than forty speoiee in the Fernery 
at Kew, while in almost every other garden 
of note, a greater or less collection of these pets 
may now be found. Like everything else, now 
we know how to manage them, their cultiva¬ 
tion seems simple enough, and we wonder how 
it was that cultivators used to fail with them. 
Shade and moisture are the two great neces¬ 
saries of their existence; they are absolutely 
requisite—a gleam of direct sunshine, or a breath 
of dry air, and the poor little plants would 
be killed outright. Guard well against these 
two evils, and all will go well. Soil is a secondary 
thing with them; they require but very 
little ; the wet surface of a piece of porous 
stone, or a block of wood, suits them quite as 
well, or even better. I like best to grow them 
amongst pieces of sandstone, for though I have 
several growing well upon the stems of tree 
Ferns and other vegetable substances, yet these, 
with the continued moisture, are apt to rot; 
they are also likely to produce fungi, both of 
which circumstances may bring about unplea¬ 
sant results. A thorough drainage for the 
pots, and a little fibrous and very sandy peat 
sprinkled in betwoon the blocks of sandstone, 
are what experience teaches us to be the best 


ming little blue-flowered plant than this Brow- 
allia, the culture of v bich is so easy that one 
wonders that it is not seen in almost every green¬ 
house and conservatory during the late autumn 
and early winter months. If only for supply¬ 
ing cut blooms, this annual should be grown, 
and, being an annual, it may, of course, be con¬ 
signed to the rubbish heap when it can no more 
yield its pretty flowers, which, when used in 
the form of sprays, have a very graceful appear¬ 
ance. In the genial temperature of an inter¬ 
mediate house this little plant will goon bloom¬ 
ing for a long time ; in a cool structure the crop 
of bloom is, of course, more limited. The seed 
should be sown early enough in summer to en¬ 
sure the necessary strength, and the plants 
should get all the exposure to the sun and air 
during the growing season which it lies in 
the power of the grower to give them. — J. C. 
Hyacinths. Narcissi, and Tulips.— 

The forcing season, as regards these bulbs, has 
commenced in nurseries around London where 
plants are grown for market. Certain varieties 
of Hyacinths, a few of the early single and 
double Tulips, and the double Roman and 
Paper-white Narcissi are used for the purpose. 
They are grown both for their flowers in a cut 
state and for marketing in the shape of plants, 


and they are planted in large or small pots 
accordingly. The bulbs reach the growers by 
the middle of August; they are then potted, 
and placed on an ash bottom in the open air, 
and then they are covered with 6 in. of ma¬ 
nure and spent Hops. Watering is left to what 
rain may happen to fall. The bulbs soon make 
growth, and as soon as they get near the time 
For throwing up their trusses and spikes of 
bloom, they are taken indoors. The early 
Roman Hyacinth and the double Roman Nar¬ 
cissus reach England in August, and they arc 
prepared for forcing at once. ThiB explains 
how blooms of the Roman Hyacinths can be 
seen in Co vent Garden Market in October.—D. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 
There is no season of the year when flowering 
plants in conservatories or other glass structure^ 
are more appreciated than in winter, and yet 
many are aeterred from attempting their cul¬ 
ture because they imagine that a temperature 
suitable for stove plants is necessary for them, 
while in point of fact a too high temperature 
shortens their period of blooming. There is no 
reason why anyone having a glasshouse in 
which the temperature of an ordinary dwelling 
room can be maintained should not enjoy a fine 
display of flowers in winter as well as in sum¬ 
mer. The temperature of our conservatory, 
which is, as a rule, gayer with flowering plants 
during winter than in summer, is frequently as 
low as 40° on sharp frosty nights, and the aver¬ 
age night winter temperature ranges from 45 D 
to 50°, yet a large and varied collection, or 
rather selection, of plants is maintained in it 
in perfect health as long as they are required, 
or until their flowers fade and they are removed 
to make room for successional subjects. There 
is now such a wealth of plants that flower na¬ 
turally during winter that any additions to them 
might seem superfluous, but there are, never¬ 
theless, a few useful groups of plants that may 
be made available for such purposes, either by 
hastening or retarding their growth, that a few 
notes on the most serviceable may not be out 
of place. 

Pelargoniums.— Whilst our flower beds 
and borders are aglow with these, one fancies 
that we could not appreciate them again under 
glass, but from October to May Pelargoniums 
are amongst the most effective conservatory 
plants which we possess. Our winter stock of 
them, now in fine health, was prepared as fol¬ 
lows : In March the required number of plants 
was selected from amongst those that had been 
cut in close the previous autumn, and which 
were consequently bushy plants, well furnished 
with side-shoots ; these were potted in 7-in. 
and 8-in. pots, using a compost consisting of 
loam, rotten manure, and sharp grit. They 
were then set in a light, span-roofed pit, where 
an intermediate temperature was maintained, 
and as soon as they had become vigorous the 
principal shoots were tied down to the rim of 
the pot and the points pinched, with the view 
of inducing bushy growth. When the external 
temperature admitted of their removal without 
checking their growth, they were transferred to 
cold pits and placed close to the glass. Their 
summer treatment consisted in giving abundance 
of water at the root, and a sprinkling after hot 
days amongst the pots in order to keep the coal- 
ash foundation cool and moist ; a slight shade 
was given during the brightest portions of the 
day ; the flowers were kept constantly removed, 
and the strongest of the shoots were pinched off 
to induce the formation of a well-furnished 
head of well-ripened side-shoots, which will, as 
soon as the pinching is discontinued, produce a 
display of the finest bloom, equal, if not superior, 
to any summer effects which are generally ob¬ 
tained from Pelargoniums. They must be al¬ 
lowed at all times abundance of air ; the lights 
should only be used for warding off heavy rains, 
and should be entirely drawn off in fine weather 
np till within a month of the season when the 
plants are required to be in bloom, when stop¬ 
ping must be discontinued and a drier atmos- 
)here maintained ; but root moisture must still 
>e applied in sufficient quantities to ensure a 
healthy development of fine foliage and sturdy 
•pikes of flower that will, in the light, dry, 
buoyant atmosphere of the conservatory, last 
in perfection several weeks. Successional plants 
from spring-struck cuttings should be kept as 
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cool as possible in order to permit them to hus¬ 
band their strength until required. As regards 
varieties, I find those of the Vesuvius type, of 
moderately strong growth, and of a floriferous 
character in summer, to be equally effective in 
winter : Dr. Denny’s well-known varieties, too, 
and Mr. Pearson’s, include all shades, from 
pure white to the most brilliant scarlet. 

Chinese Primulas. —To have these in per¬ 
fection from October onwardB the seed should be 
Bown in February in light, rich soil, and placed 
in a moderate heat. They should be pricked off 
as soon as they are large enough to handle, and 
finally potted according to the size of the speci¬ 
mens required. In summer their treatment consists 
in shading from strong sunlight, strict attention 
to watering, preserving a cool, damp founda¬ 
tion. and keeping all flower-spikes pinched out 
until September, when good plants will throw 
up from five to seven spikes of flower, and form 
a perfect ball of blossom and foliage. Such speci¬ 
mens make excellent plants for vases, or for 
conservatory decoration ; not the least of their 
many good properties being that they are even 
more effective under artificial than solar light. 

Salvias.—These are invaluable for winter 
blooming, as their brilliant blossoms, produced in 
thegreatest abundance,give such a cheerful effect. 
We propagate a supply of young plants in 
March, and grow them on in the greenhouse 
until the external atmosphere admits of their 
being gradually hardened off in cold frames, and 
by the beginning of June they should be fine 
bushy plants ready for shifting into flowering 
pot*, the size of which is regulated by the size 
of plant required. For large specimens for cen¬ 
tral beds we use 12-in. pots, employing a rich 
compost ; they must receive some temporary 
shelter until they have become well established, 
when they may be set in the open-air, where 
they are sheltered from rough winds. Plenty 
of root moisture with occasional applications of 
liquid manure should be regularly given them, 
and they like a good syringing after hot days, 
to keep off red spider, which is their greatest 
enemy. Treated m this manner, S. splendens 
comes into bloom with the Chrysanthemums, 
and continues effective until Christmas or even 
liter, when S. Heeri will be fit to take its 
place. This will be succeeded in March by 
S. gemeriefolia, a dwarf variety with stout 
foliage snd brilliant blossoms. When coming 
into fljAer, a good top-dressing of sheep or 
cow manure will keep the growth healthy and 
vigorous, and few plants are less troubled with 
insect pests. 

Tree Carnations. —These are grown both 
for ordinary purposes and for furnishing cut 
flowers, whicn are extremely useful for bouquets 
or general decorative purposes. Spring-struck 
plan is in medium-sized pots are best; they should 
begrown in the open air after they are established 
in their blooming pots. By the end of Sep¬ 
tember the earliest of them will be coming into 
bloom, and may be removed under glass in 
succession. A cool, rather dry atmosphere 
suits them best, as damp soon spoils their 
blossoms. We find Miss Jolliffe (pink), 
Garibaldi (scarlet), La Belle (white), and Vulcan 
(bright red), to be amongst the best for winter ; 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison (extra large, 
blush-white), to be the best for the early spring 
months. 

Arum Lilies (Calla aethiopica).—This in¬ 
valuable plant is greatly benefited by being 
planted out during the summer months in good 
rich soil. It delights in abundance of moisture 
at the root, and, in fact, it succeeds well as an 
aquatic. It should be lifted carefully and re¬ 
potted in September, when the most forward 
amongst them will be showing flower. They 
should be placed in a cold pit and introduced as 
required to the conservatory, where the white 
flowers or spathes and highly ornamental foliage 
render them effective subjects. They are not 
liable to insect-pests, and are easily increased by 
means of offsets or small bulbs that form at 
their bases. I find them to answer best con¬ 
fined to a single crown in a pot. Care should 
be taken to get a stock that produce fine 
flowers ; for amongst them there are some with 
narrow-pointed leaves that produce small 
flowers even in the case [of strong plants, while 
the broad-leaved section as a rule produce 
flowers of good form and substance. 

Oyolamens. —No collection of winter¬ 
flowering plants can be called complete if these 


be not abundantly represented. They are so 
easily raised from seed, and produce such fine- 
flowering bulbs the second year, that it is 
desirable to continually remove all second-rate 
flowering bulbs, and only retain the best. Cy¬ 
clamens have been greatly improved during 
these last few years, and therefore care should 
be taken to get Beed from a good stock. We do 
not dry off the bulbs at any time, but during 
their dormant season they are placed in a 
partially-shaded frame on a coal-ash foundation 
until they commence to grow, when they are 
removed to a light, airy shelf, and introduced 
in succession to their flowering quarters. 

Cinerarias.— These may had in full bloom 
by the beginning of December by sowing the 
seed in February, and treating the young seed¬ 
lings as one would do Primulas. Cinerarias will 
not stand forcing in their later stages of growth, 
therefore early preparation must precede early 
bloomiBg. If kept cool they are seldom troubled 
with insects, but in heated structures they soon 
become infested with green fly. 

Epiphyllums. —These are handsome plants 
when in flower, the season of which may be 
prolonged through the dullest part of the year, 
viz., from early in November to the New Year. 
After flowering we usually keep them com¬ 
paratively dry and cool until March, when they 


1 suits them admirably, the dry, cool atmosphere 
preserving the blossoms for a long season. 

Begonias. — Many of the free-flowering 
varieties form excellent plants if grown freely 
during the early summer months, and rested in 
August in a cool situation ; the blooms should 
be pinched off up to September, when a slightly 
increased temperature will start them into 
vigorous growth, and a fine display of flowers 
will be the result. Although usually treated as 
stove plants they will continue in good health 
for a lengthened period in any ordinary warm 
greenhouse. J. G. H. 


Pelargoniums for Winter.— Of late 
years Zonal Pelargoniums have been greatly 
improved. They have always, correctly 
enough, been regarded as summer-flowering 
plants, but they may at the same time be 
induced to bloom in winter. One condition 
necessary as regards the plants specially 
intended for this purpose is that they should not 
be allowed to flower during the summer, and 
young plants in comparatively small pots are 
better suited to the purpose in view than older 
and larger specimens. Cuttings should be 
struck now and be shifted in March or April 
into pots one size larger than those in which 



Red-stalked Castor-oil Plant (Ricinus sanguineus). 


are potted if necessary and placed on a shelf in 
a house where a high moist atmosphere 
is maintained. Under these conditions they 
make vigorous growth, and by the end of July 
they may be removed to a cool, airy position 
and kept moderately dry. By introducing them 
to a warm house again in succession from 
the first of September onwards, a long display 
of the flowers produced by this beautiful 
succulent may be relied on. 

Chrysanthemums.— For ordinary deco¬ 
rative purposes these are struck early in spring 
and grown on under glass until they are fit for 
transferring to their flowering pots, when they 
are plunged in coal ashes up to their rims to 
prevent evaporation. Good drainage is an 
essential part of their treatment, for if sodden 
the plants perish suddenly, while on the other 
band any lack of moisture causes them to lose 
their foliage at the base, and unless well fur¬ 
nished with deep green leaves, Chrysanthemums, 
however well flowered, are comparatively useless 
for decorative purposes. A position with a 
south aspect, and sheltered from wind, suits 
them admirably. Pompones, from their dwarf 
bushy habit, require no stakes, but the large- 
flowered kinds, so effective in floral decorations, 
require a stake to each shoot in August, after 
which they will form a natural-looking bush. 
As it is desirable to prolong the Beason during 
which they flower as late as possible, they 
should only be removed under glass as they 
come into bloom, or when danger Irom exposure 
is apprehended. A cool, airy orchard house 


they have been wintered. They should be 
placed in a cold pit and kept near the glass, 
where they can have abundance of air. Early 
in summer they should be transferred to their 
flowering-pots, which need not exceed 8 in. in 
diameter. They may then be placed in the 
open air, and the pots should be plunged in 
ashes and well attended to with water, all 
trusses of bloom being removed as soon as they 
appear. Early in October they may be taken 
into the greenhouso, and may then be allowed to 
flower, which they will generally continue to do 
until the end of January ; but in order to ensure 
success, the minimum temperature of the 
structure should not be allowed to fall under 
45°, and the atmosphere should be kept some¬ 
what dry. Those sorts should be selected for 
blooming in winter whose flowers are naturally 
of good substance, and the trusses not too 

large. ________ 

Oastor-oil Plants (Ricinuses).—To those 
who have seen the splendid specimens of Castor- 
oil plants, thriving as they do during summer, 
in tne open air, in Battersea Park, and elsewhere 
about London, it is hardly necessary to recom¬ 
mend them as ornamental subjects of a very high 
order. Their culture, moreover, is attended 
with no difficulty. The seed should be sown in 
heat about the middle of February, and the 
plants should be gradually hardened off, so as 
to be fit to put out by the middle of May ; the 
better and richer the soil, and the warmer the 
position, the finer and more vigorous will be 
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the growth of the plants. In summer, copious 
watering is indispensible. The Eicinus, in 
moat of its varieties, is a grand plant for 
making bold and effective beds near those of 
the more brilliant flowers, and tends to vary 
the flower garden finely. It is not well to as¬ 
sociate it closely with bedding-plants, in con¬ 
sequence of its strong growth and the shading 
power of its large leaves. A good plan is to 
make a compact group of the plant in the centre 
of a wide circular bed, and surround it with a 
band of a dwarfo subject, say the Aralia or 
Caladium; and then finish with whatever 
arrangement of flowering plants may be con¬ 
sidered most suitable. A bold and striking 
centre may thus be obtained, while the effect 
of the flowers is much enhanced, especially if 
the planting be nicely graduated and tastefully 
done. For such groups, the several varieties 
of the Castor-oil plant are not to be easily sur¬ 
passed. The present is a good time to visit 
the London parks with a view of selecting the 
best kinds for different purposes. 


FRUIT. 

SELECTING HARDY FRUITS. 

Fob those who contemplate planting fruit 
trees during the coming autumn and winter, 
now is the very best time to make a choice of 
useful varieties. The crops are hanging on the 
trees, and in most instances the varieties which 
suit the localities proposed to be planted oan be 
readily decided upon. The habit of the varieties 
can now be judged of, their cropping qualities 
inspected, and a general estimate of their value 
arrived at, which is not possible in winter, 
although this subject is too often left till that 
season before it occupies attention. It is not 
always advisable to trust to a catalogue for a 
selection. Many of the choicer fruits are not 
the very best bearers, and it is better to have 
plenty of fruit, even if it be not of the very 
choicest kind, than to meet the winter with 
half empty shelves ; this, at least, is true in 
the matter of Apples and Fears. The planting 
season may commence next month and continue 
to the end of March. If trees are bought which 
have been under training either for walla or as 
dwarf standards for two or three years, a few 
fruits may be expected next season off each 
tree if those worked on dwarf stocks are chosen. 
The end of last March we planted some trees of 
Uvedale’s St. Germain and Verulam Pears, 
which had been four years trained ; they had 
made a long journey, and, of course, had not 
a particle of soil attached to their roots ; they 
are now bearing on an average six fruits to each, 
large and well-swelled as the fruits of these 
varieties usually are. It is, however, ^preferable 
to have all planting done by the end of 
November; if it be not finished then, let it be 
left until the end of March, provided the trees 
have not already been moved. I shall name a 
few 

Apples which are to be depended on in 
most parts of the country, and which are very 
striking on the trees at present, beginning with 
a dwarf tree of Cellini, which here is loaded to 
the ground, the lower branches resting on the 
soil, with large, beautifully-variegated Apples 
of excellent flavour, even for dessert, but more 
useful for culinary purposes. A tree of Cox’s 
Pomona, standing by its side, bears, if any¬ 
thing, larger Apples ; but one can scarcely say 
which is the heaviest laden, or which has the 
finest fruit. Next comee a tree of Lord Suifield, 
a very large Codlin-shaped Apple, with straw- 
coloured skin. Warner*8 King is an abundant 
bearer, the seoond largest Apple we know, and 
is one which often takes a first prize as a culinary 
Apple at shows. M&re de Manage comes next, 
as a kitchen Apple; it is of a very large size, a 
peculiar glaucous red Apple, similar in shape to 
the last mentioned. This is a fine show Apple, 
and a sure bearer. Among culinary Apples we 
know nothing larger or better than the Dutch 
Codlin. Of later cooking Apples, which can be 
depended on north or south, are Blenheim 
Orange, Dutch Mignonne, and Dumelow’s 
Seedling. The two last continued in excellent 
condition all the winter ; and if we were con¬ 
fined to two varieties, we should feel inclined 
to make selection of them to bridge over tho 
winter for every purpose. 

Among dessert Apples which bear almtvlantly 
everywhere is the Kerry Pippin. Th> ti- 
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ful fruits will now begin dropping from the 
trees. Another and, as regards shape and 
size, better Apple, and one which lasts over the 
winter well, is the King of the Pippins. In 
form it is very perfect, looking as though turned 
out of a lathe, and it is beautifully coloured. 
We cannot pass over the high-coloured Devon¬ 
shire Quarrenden; the only two others we 
shall mention are the Ribston Pippin and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and we have always had a doubt 
which of these is most deserving of the palm ; 
only the first excels as a keeper. Among 

Pears we shall begin with one which 
is too seldom planted, and which bears 
equally well in the extreme north as in the 
south—the Autumn Bergamot, which is a 
delicious fruit. Then, of all the Bon Chretien 
kinds, that of Williams is by far the best, and 
is the attraction of all the hornets, wasps, and 
blue-bottles of the garden. Beurr6 Bose is 
always loaded with its long brown fruits, the 
trees presenting a very beautiful appearance. 
Marie Louise is a green companion to the last, 
both turning to their own peculiar yellow when 
ripe. Urbaniste and the well-known Duchesse 
d’Angouldme, are of fine appearance, 
though not always meltiag; Crassane is 
delicious, though not unusually prolific; 
so is Fondante d’Automne ; and, among 
the Beurr6s, none » superior in every good 
quality to that of d’Aremberg loaded aB a 
standard. Beurr6 Diel has a character in all 
respects excellent. Beurr6 Capiaumont, al¬ 
ways loaded, and always good to eat, but of 
small size; Chaumontel, Bezi de Caissoy, of 
fine shape, and russetty, like Beurr6 Bose, 
small, but a great cropper and fine Pear as a 
standard ; Huyshe’s Victoria, of a green colour, 
also a finely-shaped Pear ; Suzette de Bavay 
and Easter Beurr6 for late use ; Ne Plus Meuris, 
of ungainly shape and colour, but a fine melt¬ 
ing late Pear when well ripened ; with Gansel’s 
Bergamot and Glou Monjeau may complete the 
list. Of 

Plums there is Coe’s Golden Drop, which 
defies the sun’s influence to soften them till 
late in autumn. Prince of Wales is very 
prolific, rotund, and inclining to corpulency, of 
a purple colour, and short on its stalk. Vic¬ 
toria, as a standard, is one of the’brightest and 
best of PlumB for the kitchen, and never fails. 
Kirke’s Plum is the best of purples, and is al¬ 
ways prolific on the walls. Of the Gages, the 
old Green Gage is still the best; but the Trans¬ 
parent Gage is one of the richest. Reine Claude 
de Bavay, also of the Green Gage class, is excel¬ 
lent. In making fresh plantations in orchards. 
Rivers’ Prolific and Early Favourite should 
not be forgotten ; they are Plums that may 
be depended on for bearing, and are the very 
earliest. White Magnum Bonum is always 
wanted for preserving, and the [Damson for 
Damson cheese. Of 

Cherries we have three favourites, 
namely, Bigarreau, May Duke, and Tartarian, 
to which may be added the Downton and Black 
Eagle. The Morello is always in demand for 
bottling and cooking; and]when well ripened and 
fine, is not to be despised for dessert. Of 

Peaches Gross© Mignonne is still a 
favourite show fruit for size and colour. Stir¬ 
ling Castle and Barrington, Late and Walbur- 
ton Admirable, are trustworthy Peaches. Lady 
Palmerston and Sal way are the latest of all. 

Nectarines. —Pine-apple is the best in 
autumn. Murrey and Balgowan, both strong¬ 
growing, large, and finely coloured fruits. 

The namcB comprised in this list are those 
that are to be recommended as useful fruits. 
Trees should be selected which have not been | 
cut back, say, two years from the graft or one 
year if maiden trees are wanted ; of course, this 
does not apply to trees which are trained as 
bushes and pyramids. Clumsy cutting, which 
leaves dead snags in the trees, is sure to induce 
canker in the long run ; fortunately, this is the 
exception, and not the rule, in most nurseries. 
Trees, when received from the nursery, should 
have a mass of fibry roots, not merely a few snags. 
With a large, strong-growing, tempting-looking 
tree it is always better to have small roots ana 
wood of medium strength. W. D. 


Gathering Pears.— At a certain stage in 
the growth of all kinds of fruit there are dis¬ 
tinct outward marks developed that always indi¬ 


cate maturity. These marks soon become fa mil ia r 
to the practical fruit-grower, who at a glance 
sees the specimens fit for gathering, while those 
not so far advanced are left on the trees a few 1 
days longer. Beginners are always at a loss to 
know the proper time to pick their crop of 
Pears. If taken off the trees too soon the fruit 
Withers before ripening, while, if left on too 
long, loss follows from evaporation and decay, 
the fruit being of an inferior quality. To avoid 
these evils, then, should be the aim of those 
fruit-growers who are not already familiar with 
this part of the business—an important one for 
those who grow Pears for profit. There is a 
change in colour that takes place in Pears that 
is a sure sign of ripeness to the experienced eye. 
This is always accompanied by unmistakeanle 
marks, which, if consulted by the novice, there 
need be no loss from untimely picking. The 
seeds of Pears always change from a light to a 
dark-brown colour when the fruit is matured, 
and will, when gathered then and placed in a 
proper place, ripen without withering. Another 
and safe rule to follow in gathering Pears is to 
watch for the swelling of the 'end of the stem 
attached to the twig, and, by raising the Pear 
gently by hand, it separates without effort; 
while, with a green specimen, no such separation 
will take place unless force is used. Neither for 
home use nor market should Pears be allowed to 
ripen on the tree, for the quality of such 
will always be inferior to those ripened 
in a dry, dark, and cool atmosphere. 
Pears intended for market should be hand¬ 
picked, sorted into two sizes at the time of 
gathering; and a stem upon each Pear is an 
important appendage, making a difference in 
their favour of from 10s. to 20s. a barrel, which 
is the most convincing argument. In practice 
it seldom happens that all the fruit on a tree is 
fit to gather at the same time. Going over the 
trees two or three times in a period of the same 
number of weeks, taking off each time the fruit 
far enough advanced, will be found the best 
practice to follow. In picking, sorting, and 
packing, avoid rough usage; for whenever 
Pears are bruised, they rot before ripening, and 
of course such blemishes will tell against the 
fruit. Delicate and thin-skinned sorts are more 
easily injured by rough handling than varieties 
with tough skins, like Duchesse d’Angoulemo, 
Beurr6 Bose, and Lawrence; but, whether 
tough or tender, rough handling should be 
avoided. Pick Peara only on dry days, and 
nnder no circumstances is it best to pack 
such fruit for market until it has cooled 
off, which it will in a few hours if placed in a 
dry, oool atmosphere, to which darkness should 
be added if the fruit is kept in bulk for any 
length of time after picking. Where the latter 
is the case, it is well to turn the heap over by 
hand, say onoe in ten days, taking out bruised 
or decaying specimens. No vegetables should 
be stored in the same room with Peara, for the 
latter are sure to acquire the flavour of the for¬ 
mer .—New York Tribune. 


River Sand for Gardens. — I do not 
think that the value of river sand is so fully 
appreciated as it should be by those engaged in 
gardening. A friend of mine who had a stiffish 
foam, bordering on clay, to deal with, last year 
dressed the whole of his kitchen garden with it 
in the following manner : A mixture was made, 
consisting of three parts manure to one of river 
sand, which was then applied as needed, cover¬ 
ing the surface some 3 in. to 4 in. in thickness, 
and forking or digging it well in. The general 
appearance of the orops throughout the season 
clearly [showed that not only had the roots 
found plenty of good food, but that they were 
likewise in the enjoyment of a free run in soil 
every way congenial to them. Many, I think, 
might take a useful hint from the above, 
especially where, in the case of stiff land, it is 
difficult to obtain a good bed for seed sowing. 
Sand is obtainable almost everywhere, and may 
generally be bought at a cheap rate, so that the 
labour of turning a few rods of stubborn clay 
into a piece of friable soil would be neither 
troublesome nor expensive, and is easy to con¬ 
ceive how great a boon would be thereby 
conferred on many a gardener who during a 
continuation of wet weather often finds his 
operations entirely thrown out of gear by the 
simple fact that he oannot get his seed beds into 
anything like a sweet, workable condition. 
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What an influence of a few days’ delay in 
commiting seeds to the soil in spring exercises 
upon the vegetable supply during the summer 
only those know who nave to keep a household 
supplied throughout the year ; therefore, any 
reasonable amount of labour and expense can¬ 
not well be grudged which may be incurred in 
rendering the grower’s operations more sure in 
this respect. In some soils a slight dressing will 
suffice to effect the desired change, but a real 
pure clay, which after a few heavy showers be¬ 
comes beaten down into a sticky plastic mass, 
apparently almost impervious to the passage of 
water, and which bakes as hard as a brick in 
summer, is another matter, and will probably 
require several coats to ensure its remaining in 
an unchangeable state of friability and porosity. 
We get sand from the bed of the river, such 
as builders use, carted in for 5s. a load, that 
is to say a square yard, and one single load 
would often work a delightful change in a small 
garden, and would convert a sticky or sun¬ 
baked piece of soil, such as is often the despair 
of the grower, into a mine of pleasure, for these 
heavy soils when once brought under control 
give a profitable return for all pains incurred. 
It may be that some of your readers prefer to 
dress their stiff lands with leaf-mould or Cocoa 
fibre. Now I have nothing to say against the first 
mentioned ingredient, except that the soil soon 
gets tired of it, a persistent use of it occasion¬ 
ing as it were soil poisoning, and often genera¬ 
ting fungus, for unless every portion of it is rid¬ 
dled there will remain, even where the leaves 
themselves are quite decayed, pieces of stick, 
Acorns, &c., which only await the suitable oon- 
ditions to breed a mass of fungus ; the evil ef¬ 
fects I need not dwell upon, as they are well 
known. Cocoa fibre, is, I believe, open to the 
same objection, but herein I cannot speak from 
experience, having never thus employed it. Ex¬ 
perienced growers, have, however, bitterly be¬ 
wailed its pernicious effeots, and have been 
known to declare not a particle more of it should 
come into the soil. I should like to hear what 
your readers generally have to say on the mat¬ 
ter, for there are two sides to every question. 
—J. C., Surrey . 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 


Gaillardlas. —From a lady in the Isle of 
Wight we have received a remarkable bloom of 
the Great Bristly Gaillardia (G. aristata 
maxima). It measured quite 4 in. in diameter, 
and had rich flame-coloured petals broadly 
tipped with golden yellow, surrounding a large 
brown, crimson tinted disc. The sender informs 
us that the plant flowers freely with her from 
June to October. It is easily increased by 
means of off shoots in autumn. In well drained 


the many other hardy border flowers which are 
so attractive during the Bummer and autumn 
months. 


Campanula fragllis. —From the same 
source we received blooms of that excellent 
window Campanula, C. fragilis. We have 
seen it unusually good this year grown in pots 
both inside ana outside of windows, its pale 
blue flowers hanging down in perfect wreaths. 
Planted on the top of an old stone wall this 
plant has a marvellous effect. 

Salpiglossis. —A fine assortment of these 
comes from Coughton House, near Ross. They 
vary in colour from the richest maroon to the 
deepest blue, all being beautifully striped. 
Those who have no idea of what the flowers of 
this annual is like, will find a woodcut of it in 
Gardening Illustrated of August 16, 1879. 
It is easily raised from seed in spring, and, 
when well grown in a bed of rich soil, is one of 
the most showy and perpetual flowering garden 
annuals we have. 


The Devil in a Bush (Nigella damascena) 
is perhaps more curious than pretty, but it is 
well worth growing for its light bluo flowers 
which are surrounded with finely-cut Fern-like 
foliage, and have in their centre a large six- 
horned seed vessel. 


At Messrs. Osborn & Sons (Fulham Nur¬ 
sery), we find the Missouri Evening Primrose 
(CEnothera missourisnais), sometimes called 
fK. macrocarpa, producing its light, lemon- 
coloured blossoms in abundance. It grows from 


9 in. to 12 in. high, and is well suited for plant¬ 
ing as an edging to taller-growing plants, or in 
isolated beds. It likes sandy soil to grow in, 
and may be raised by means of seed, division of 
the roots, or cuttings. 

Sweet Peas and Canary Creepers, 
growing in long rows for the sake of their seed, 
nave a striking effect just now, and where by 
chance they have become intermingled the 
result is still better. 

Sea Lavender (Statice latifolia).—This is 
an excellent plant where an isolated specimen is 
needed at the corner of a border, or when on 
a raised mound or bank it is very effective. Its 
deep, lavender - coloured blossoms are very 
durable, and if cut and dried are very ornamen¬ 
tal in vases during the winter. 

The Laurel-leaved Coral Tree (Eryth- 
rina laurifolia), is flowering finely against the wall 
of one of the plant houses in the nursery alluded 
to. It lasts for a long time in flower, and its large 
red Pea-shaped blossoms are very attractive. 
Though scarcely hardy this plant may with 
safety be planted in a warm corner where a 
little shelter and a covering of ashes over the 
roots can be Riven it in winter. It also 
makes an excellent pot plant for a cool green¬ 
house. 

Indigofera Dosua.— This is a beautiful 
hardy climbing plant just now in flower at 
Fulham. It bears rosy-pink blossoms among 
Acacia-like leaves. It is a strong grower, and 
will soon cover an ordinary sized wiul. It, how¬ 
ever, requires a slightly protected situation to 
keep it safe in winter. 

Honeysuokles.-— Of these a fine collection 
consisting of the Dutch, Scarlet, and Golden 
Trumpet, and Japanese is now in flower. 
The flowers we need not say are among the 
sweetest of the season. 

The Meadow Beauty (Rhexia virginica). 
—This North American plant is now a mass of 
bloom at Osborn’s, and is one of the rarest 
hardy plants now in flower. It bears bright 
rosy-purple peculiarly shaped blossoms. It 
succeeds best in low, moist places in peaty soil. 
It grows 6 in. or 8 in. high, and succeeds well 
as a pot plant in a cool, moist frame or green¬ 
house. 

Bignonia grandiflora. —We have large 
blooms of this old-fashioned greenhouse climber, 
which, by the way, is treated at Parker’s 
Nursery, at Tooting, as a hardy herbaceous 
plant. It is used as an edging to shrubbery 
borders, and flowers abundantly. It is cut 
back every year, and renews its growth in 
spring. It is, however, an excellent plant for a 
cool conservatory, and if well grown will yield 
a profusion of large orange crimson blossoms for 
several months in the year. 

Magnolia grandiflora.— Blooms of these 
as big as a sugar basin, emit a perfume 
which is almost overpowering in a confined 
room. Out-of-doors, however, on the trees 
they are delicious. We know of fine plantB 
on houses near London which are flowering 
freely, and were not in the least injured by the 
last severe winter. 

Tall Phloxes make a fine show in Batter- 
%ea Park, where judiciously mixed with fine- 
leaved plants. Beds so formed are much more 
striking than those composed of a variety of 
fine-foliaged plants grown together into such 
a medley that no distinct feature can be seen. 

The African Lily (Agapan thus umbellatus). 
—This, too, in Battersea Park is very strikingly 
associated with fine-leaved plants. Though 
scarcely hardy, a little protection in winter 
will secure from this plant a good display of 
bright bluo blossoms in summer. 

Begonias planted in round clumps, the tallest 
kinds being in tho middle and graduating down¬ 
wards, have a fine effect surrounded by dwarf, 
coloured-leaved plants. 

Fuchsias, Pentstemons, and the Funkias 
(lately christened the Plautain Lilies) are all 
very fine, and screens formed of Clematis 
Jackmani, Canary Creepers, and Everlasting 
Peas are especially attractive objects. 

Bignonia radicans major.— A spray of 
this from Sittingbourne, Kent, bears nearly 
twenty flowers and buds. The powers are of a 
rich orange-crimson, and waxy in texture. It 
needs a sunny wall to grow on, and training in 


such a way that the young wood can get 
thoroughly ripened in autumn. 

Fuchsias and Petunias.— Mr. Ravens- 
oroft sends us beautiful bunches of a dozen 
kinds of Fnohsias which he has grown in a 
town garden. They are all excellent, and won- 
derfnuy fioriferous. The same gentleman also 
sends ns a handful of striped Petunias which 
are very beautiful, much better than the large 
ill-shaped kinds now becoming so common. 


HINTS ON HEALTH AND HEALTHY 
HOMES. 

BY J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 

Air. —Health depends on always breathing 
fresh air. Air once breathed is rendered unfit 
to be breathed again. Breathing and re¬ 
breathing the same air over and over again, as 
occurs in every unventilated room, is the first 
canse of many a break-down in health, and 
consequent sickness and misery. The object of 
ventilation is to constantly keep the air inside 
a room as fresh as the air outside. All windows 
should be made to open freely, so aB to admit 
the fresh air and allow the used-up air to escape. 
Windows, to do this, require to let down from 
the top, as raising them from the bottom is 
never sufficient. This is most important in 
bedrooms, where eight or more hours a day are 
1 spent—a period of time equivalent to four or 
five months in the year, and where, too often, 
with carefally-closed windows, a whole family 
spend this portion of their lives, getting 
gradually poisoned. It is a common error to 
suppose that night air is unwholesome. Night 
air is as good, and as necessary, as day air, and 
should be let freely into every bedroom. To 
avoid draughts keep the door shut and window 
well open at the top. If cold winds and rain 
threaten to come in raise the lower sash 6 in., 
and place under its entire length a board made 
to fit; this will separate the sashes at the 
middle aud allow free passage for air. Fire¬ 
places and chimneys should not be stuffed up, 
as is often done, to the exclusion of fresh air. 
A fire in a room keeps up thorough ventilation. 
It is well to remember that the nose is intended 
as the natural passage to breathe air through, 
and not the mouth. The nose is so constructed 
that the cold air is warmed before it enters the 
delicate lungs. Children should be taught to 
breathe only through the nose, keeping their 
mouths shut as much as possible when out in 
cold damp weather. This habit would protect 
them through life from many lung diseases. On 
leaving a warm room and going out into the 
cold air, breathing through the mouth, or talking, 
should be avoided unless a respirator is worn. 
These very useful guards are not sufficiently 
used and valued. 

Water.— This necessity of life abounds in 
our land, and should therefore never be scarce 
or impure. Being essential for drinking and for 
the preparation of food, its purity is a matter of 
grave importance, particularly as the many 
cases of typhoid fever that occur can now be 
often traced to noxious matter getting into 
drinking water. Well-water is frequently ren¬ 
dered Tmpnre by privy cesspools, ashpits, 
manure heaps, or leaking drains Being too close 
to the well; the liquid part sinks into the soil, 
and naturally finds its way to the lower level of 
the well. When this occurs, information 
should be given to the officers of the Sanitary 
authority, who have power to remedy the evil. 
Nothing offensive should be thrown or deposited 
near a well. Where, from want of wells, the 
supply has to be taken from the doubtful waters 
of rivers, ponds, or ditches, the water, even 
though apparently clear, should always be fil¬ 
tered and boiled before being used. The boiling 
destroys any disease germs, so likely to be 
injurious to health, aud the filtering removes 
any matter not in a state of solution. Filtering 
can be done by passing the water through a piece 
of clean tlannel, or, better, through a flower-pot 
filled with bits of charcoal. Water need never 
be scarce for domestic purposes if more care were 
taken of the rain water, to collect and preserve 
it. On the roof of an ordinary sized cottage 
about 4000 gallons of good water falls annually, 
being an average of 11 gallons a day. To 
preserve rain water it is necessary that it 
should be kept from light and air. This ean be 
done by underground tanks supplied by the 
rain-water pipes; before the water enters tl^> 
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tank ii should pass through a large filter. A 
pump is needed to raise it. Ordinary rain-water 
Dutts and cisterns should be well covered and 
frequently cleaned out. 

Houses. —Houses and oottages are fre¬ 
quently so ill constructed, that instead of being 
healthy abodes they are really traps for catch¬ 
ing disease. Before renting a house the land¬ 
lord or agent should be asked to produce a cer¬ 
tificate signed by the medical officer of health 
of the district where the house is situated, cer¬ 
tifying to its present sanitary condition. If 
this were the general custom there would be 
fewer serious and fatal illnesses and many more 
healthy houses. Among the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments which should be attended to, the follow¬ 
ing are of vital importance : That the surround¬ 
ings of the house are free from anything likely 
to give rise to bad smells. That there is a hall 
or porch, so that the door of the sitting-room 
does not open directly to the weather outside. 
The want of this protection is for half the year 
a certain cause of injurious draughts and 
absence of oomfort. That the windows of 
every room open at the top. That there are 
drains for conveying away slop-water. These 
should be trapped outside. If there is a sink 
pipe inside, this should never be continuous 
with the drain, but open some inches above the 
outside trap. This interruption prevents sewer 
gases entering the house through the sink 
pipe. The water-closet should be in the upper 
pvt of the house, and the soil pipe, at its 
highest bend, should be continued up and open 
to the external air. A constant supply of 
water is needed. Privies with cesspools, on the 
old-fashioned plan, are always a nuisance, and 
are only to be tolerated when well away from 
the house, the cesspool small, and used also as 
an ashpit. All dry refuse should daily be thrown 
in, and the contents kept dry. A valuable 
manure can be thus formed. Where houses 
are crowded together, particularly among the 
labouring classes, the privy cesspool should be 
done away with as a nuisance and injurious to 
health. If it is inexpedient to have water-closets, 
them a diy earth system should be adopted, pro¬ 
vision being made for the regular removal of the 
pails. This essential part of dry earth systems 
oan only be properly carried out by the local 
authorities. 

Overcrowding. —This is a common cause 
of both injury to health and of the spread of 
infectious diseases. Families increase, while 
the capacity of the house stands still. It is now 
illegal to have a house, or any part of a house, 
so overcrowded as to be dangerous or injurious 
to the health of the inmates, whether or not 
members of the same family. A bedroom is 
considered to be overorowded which does not 
afford to each adult person at least 300 cubic 
feet, and to each child at least 150 cubic feet of 
air. 

Smells. —A bad smell is a signal of danger, 
and may bring sickness and disease with it. 
Therefore, it is most important that the air 
inside and about a house should be kept free 
from all offensive odours. When these do occur, 
they will be found nearly always to arise from 
untrapped or blocked up drains, from privy 
cesspools, ashpits, manure heaps, or pigstyeB. 
Whatever be the cause, there is no safety until 
it is remedied or removed. Pigstyes should 
only be kept where there is ample space, as 
they become offensive when too near the dwell¬ 
ing-house. Their floor should be paved, and 
supplied with a trapped drain, and every day 
they should be cleaned out and the floor 
washed. 

Cleanliness. — Cleanliness is not in¬ 
aptly placed next to godliness : it embraoes all 
those habits of tidiness and order in person and 
in house so necessary for domestic comfort and 
health. The following rules should be in 
general use : 1. The whole body should be 
washed or sponged daily with either cold or 
slightly warm water, and rubbed thoroughly 
dry afterwards. This keeps the pores of the 
skin clean, while refreshing and strengthening 
the body. It is best done on getting up in the 
morning, and need occupy only a few minutes. 
2. Under-linen or flannels should always be 
taken off before going to bed, turned inside out, 
and hung up to air during the night. 3. Beds 
should not be made up in a hurry; all the sheets 
and blankets, upper and lower, should be shaken 
out and left as long as possible between the 
open door and windows of the bedroom, so as to 


allow them to be well aired before they are re¬ 
placed on the bed. 4. Slops And soiled clothing 
should be removed as early as possible from 
bedrooms. 5. It is a good habit to brush the 
teeth and comb the hair before going to bed. 

Food.—Two good hearty meals in the day 
are sufficient for health, one before going to 
work and the other after work is over; that is, 
breakfast and supper, or what is the same, late 
dinner. Some lunch is needed between these 
meals, but this should be light. A heavy meal 
in the middle of the day may suit children, but 
if hard work has to be resumed, it interferes 
with the work, and the work with digestion. 
Hot heavy suppers taken shortly before going 
to bed prevent refreshing sleep, and are among 
the most frequent causes of attacks of indi¬ 
gestion. At the same time, an empty stomach 
is to be avoided ; a few biscuits, or something 
equally light, is all that is required. Variety of 
diet is of importance to health ; the stomach 

S ets weary of a repetition of the same food every 
ay. Hurry at meals iB to be avoided—eat 
slowly and chew well. Bodily toil and manual 
labour can be best supported by a vegetable 
diet, as bread, porridge, &c., with the addition 
of milk, eggs, butter, and cheese ; meat is much 
inferior to these as a supplier of strength. But 
it is very different with mental labour ; here a 
mixed diet, with animal food in moderation, is 
beet. Fermenting drinks will always have a 

E lace among articles of diet, though health can 
e maintained best without them. The most 
wholesome are those which contain the least 
amount of alcohol, such as good sound beer or 
claret, these when taken moderately with 
meals aid a weak digestion. The prac¬ 
tice of drinking stimulants as aids to 
work is a serious mistake ; it checks the desire 
for wholesome food, leads to excess, and sooner 
or later injures the health. Tobacco should 
not be smoked just immediately before or after 
meals, as it weakens digestion. Too much 
smoking is a harmful habit, causing nervous¬ 
ness, shaky hands, palpitation of the heart, 
want of appetite, ana sleeplessness ; when any 
of these occur, tobacco should be left off, or 
used very seldom. The practice of boys learn¬ 
ing to smoke cannot be too strongly condemned, 
they think it is manly, while they are really 
injuring their health and growth, so preventing 
themselves from becoming manly. Excessive 
tea drinking is an evil not unusual among work¬ 
ing women, producing ill-nourished mothers 
and weakly babes. Tea should not be taken 
more than once or twice a day, and should 
never take the place of a substantial meal. 
Health depends greatly on good cooking; the 
object of cooking is to render food digestible 
and attractive, and to give at the same time 
the greatest ^amount of nourishment with the 
least amount of waste. Every opportunity of 
learning and improving in this art should be 
eagerly seized. 


The Wild Garden : Or our Groves and 
Gardens made beautiful by the Naturalisation 
of Hardy Exotio Plants ; being one way onwards 
from the Dark Ages of Flower Gardening, with 
suggestions for the Regeneration of the Bare 
Borders of the London Parks, By W. Robinson. 
With many Illustrations, by Alfred Parsons, 
engraved by Huyot Pannemaker, Hyde, and 
Lacour. The Garden Office, and tlirough all 
Booksellers. 

A Cheap and Useful Hottoed,— In 
Gardening Illustrated for August 6 
44 B. C. R.” describes a cheap ana useful 
hotbed. Of the usefulness of such a structure 
if well made I have no doudt, but the cheap¬ 
ness is a matter on whioh I have some doubts. 
In the first place, any person buying small 
quantities of material, or having a single thing 
made to order, pays at a very dear rate for the 
same, and after all their trouble they have but 
an imperfect and roughly made article, which 
generally leads to disappointment, expense, and 
trouble. In my opinion one of the portable 
propagating stoves advertised occasionally in 
Gardening would be far more efficacious 
and less expensive in the end. I can speak 
from experience in this matter, having had one 
at work in my garden during the last two 
seasons, and found it answer perfectly, the 
only protection required being a piece of canvas 
hung round the stove to keep off the wind. — 
W. A. F. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES- 

5132.— Heating Small Greenhouse. — 
I feel I must not let 44 E. R. A ” incur the ex¬ 
pense of fitting up hot-water pipes when the fire 
necessary to heat the same would be ample to 
warm his house by means of a flue ; some have 
recommended earthenware pipes, but I fancy 
my brick flue would keep warm much longer in 
case the fire died out at night. My house is 
only 2 ft. longer than “ E. R. A’s,” and rather 
loosely put together; the flue runs once down 
the house under the front stage, and heats it 
very efficiently ; the fire is made up morning 
aud evening, and only let out aboutonoea week 
in winter. I will gladly send further particulars 
if required.—A. W. C. 

5515.— Edelweiss from Seed.— In the 
spring of last year I purchased some seed of 
Edelweiss of a nurseryman whose name I forget 
(his advertisement appeared in Gardening) ; 
one packet I gave to a friend at Tunbridge 
Wells, who successfully raised some plants 
whiori flowered in the summer and again this 
year. My seed came up, but was allowed to 
damp off. This year I got a similar quantity of 
seed, and, I think, from the same man, which in 
both instances did not come up at all.— Anon. 

5457. —Saving Cucumber from Seed. 
—Your informant is quite right in what he says 
respecting the saving of seed from straight, 
well-grown fruit, but that would apply only in 
the early season, or the first few fruits that the 
plants throw out, for it often happens that the 
first few fine specimen fruits that are cut from 
a plant would not contain hardly a single seed, 
but from plants that are nearly exhausted, it 
would be rare to find a fruit without more or 
less of seed in it. Therefore, cut all the frnit 
up to the end of August, then allow as good a 
fruit as you can get to grow on for seed, choose 
one slightly enlarged at the nose, cutting away 
all others that the plant may produce. Do not 
by any means save seed from a bad-shaped fruit, 
for home-saved seed will deteriorate at the best 
if not very carefully managed, and if seed were 
saved from the ugliest fruit that could be got, 
about two-thirds of the plants raised therefrom 
would produce fruit only of equal merit.— 
O. P. 

5468.— Late Melons. —The Melons are in 
good time for a late crop. Keep the plants well 
pinched or cut back, so as not to let them get 
crowded, for if allowed to get very thick they 
will damp off in the late season. If the plants 
are growing in an ordinary frame line the bed 
with heating material, hot dung, or leaves at 
the end of August, and renew the lining when 
required, until the fruit is ripe, but if they are 
in a house heated by hot water or flue the first 
should be lit at night after the above date.— 
O. P. 

5458. — Tomatoes on Walls. — The 
Tomatoes should be trained on single stems 2 ft. 
from the ground, when three leaders may be 
allowed to go on, and all sublaterals pinched 
out. The reason 1 advocate this system is, the 
disease has been so bad of late years, and the 
fungus, it appears, has the power of ascending 
with rapidity by the leaves. If a few of the 
under leaves were cut away, so as to keep them 
clear of the ground, it would rednee the chance 
of disease to a minimum. There is no better 
variety with whioh I am acquainted for colour, 
flavour, and productiveness, than Sutton’s Con¬ 
queror. We had ripe fruit from this out-of- 
doors, against a wail, on July 10, and a week 
later from plants growing in the open ground ; 
these will no doubt yield large quantities of 
fruit until cut down by the frost, thus giving 
ripe fruit for over three months without artificial 
means. Old hotbed manure is the only thing 
we use.—O. P. 

5452.— Ououmbers Dying off. — The 
young fruit will go off in the manner described 
by “ Schoolmaster,” if there is too much atmo¬ 
spheric moisture and not enough at the roots ; 
or dull, cold weather will affect them much the 
same in unheated houses even at this season. 
The obvious remedy in this cpse is to apply a 
little fire-heat on cold days, and for the former 
to give a good soaking to the soil, using water 
at 85° or 90°. If grown in pots or boxes they 
may have exhausted the limited supply of soi£ 
when a top-dressing of rioh soil, and judicious 
stimulating with good manure or guano-water 
will put things right again.—B. C. R. 
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If ^ U Q*V t n ^ Ououmbor House.— Dnjpwort (Mm fUpendnln).- C. J.— 1, Cnllixene home so as to keep a succession of bloom during the 

o It. will be a saffioient width, Pdyphylla; 2, Hremanthua carneus.- J. Tf. R.—\ autumn and winter months? Four climbing Roses are 

though 9 ft. or 10 ft. would be none too wide *PP“entlj;Sedumalbum ; 2, Campanula perslclfolia alba put there — St. Helena. 

If a span, with bed down each aide nothin^ th?‘ Alton.-l, Cerasus Padus (Bird Cherry); 2, 5574.—Vegetable Marrows.—What is the reason 

leas thanlO f* ,„ 4 n °r 81 Tills europtoa (LioneX----C. A if.—Lobelia cardlnalis. whya Vegetable Marrow plant should stand very stumpy 

seas man ill it. , and we should say make it 12 ft. — Ulsterman .—French Lavender (Santolina incana). and not send out Bhoots? It is on a good manure bed 

or even more if possible. As to pitch, both ex- - A ' G*—'Coronilla varia. with others, whiffi are doing weU, but this one is very 

tremes are bad, either for lean-to or snan • for sturdy. It has fruit and flowers on, but cannot get them 

the latter a alone of anvthin™ - oat because of being so cramped. The stems to the 

A . a .. 8l ?P e Of anything from 35 to 45° —. * " ==== leaves are In some cases nearly i in. in diameter.— 

would be suitable, but for the former a few de- Kboracum. * 

gree. flatter or steeper would not be objection- QUERIES. 

able. For Cucumber growing especially a sunk — 

honse is, on the whole, preferable, particularly Buies for Correspondents. —AU ootnmunica- 

in the summer season, as it does not get SO dry Nona for insertion should be clearly and concisely written MR. HIBBRRD 

as a raised structure. B C R * y «»of the paper only and addressed to tJUWroiL T . kkUiUtMU. 

"• V. xv. Letters rrLitinn t* -Own ,t mi. . Tnm . 1 if. VT:ui 


sue summer season, as it does not get SO dry ror tnsertum should be clearly and concisely written MR. HIBBRRT) 

as a raised structure. B C R * y «» of the paper only and addressed to tJUWroiL T . , 

' * Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name * HAVE received a letter from Mr. Hibberd’s 

and address of the sender is required, in addition to publishers, or rather their leual adviaera in 

' ZSPZi, » hi <*‘h«y *» k “?*»*•)»p« & 

6587.—Insects In Garden.— F. N G —If von qu f r E answered. In consequence of the large eir - tg remedy the prejudicial effect presumably of 
«* T ®, th « f° 11 » good dressing with salt, soot, and lime ViT-tVl Gak , dbh ™° Illustrated, ft is necessary what appeared in these colums as regards the 

5238 _ProHnrrriner . questions the week they are received, and they would ■° u “ the statement is true, and within the mark. 

£ do not ta^Xt bSrie. ** ear * y The ? 80 ° ften the fact that their 


8538 .—William Webster .—You mean Hoya. It requires specimens are sent. V 9 °° a 

a warm greenhouse. _ .. _ ^ 

thamCroS, Hei5'.~^ Me,#ri * Wm * Paul * S®®*. Wal ' °°P ie ‘ of their oaUloguSTto'u^M soonsa puMaliSi. 8dnd 
hotti?* Vi ?® V? the P lan > who has lia<??xperienc?^sh?d? banks’ with'good* roil 


“LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY 
HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL,” 
that the publication of the truth has, it 
appears, a “prejudicial effect.” Even the 
public must know, as well as those 


6540 ._ s V — w« .hm.M n i. n t *i,. *v , . 5559. -Plants for Shady Banks—Will anyone P. i® must know, as well as those 

house* rather than the°forctng house *Wall m® Wh ° has h j d experI ® nce 8 h*dy banks with good soil who have the proofs, that for every copy of their 

-P•» off a. youTan for tte%iSe U to grow'in" SSS fo ' 8UC, 1 ma 8 azine ^Id.or any other on horticulture that 

loam and broken bone, will make the belt cornet * P re « er ®^« Planting In the autumn? now exists, there are seven of Gardening. 

i hu 55fl0.—Hydrangeas not Blooming.-I cannot Jt is with the8e P^P 6 ". compared to Gar- 
™t they be takM up anT liied l^th^horSd Varh g h fc “J Hyd ™ ng f ai bloom properly* they have DpiNG, not a question of more or less, but of 
year?—S c. N. [TA« best wyistotake'ae^Z^ pro .^ 18e goo A, tr i 1 “ ea of bloom - but, without pigmies against a giant, as regards the question 

up in autumn a J pot thl^lUV^ya^^na L r P flo wersi^e^h^ 641 £nTnv referred to in the Ibove mod^t advertSemrat; 

'when ^hTle^et^doi^^eer^e^ts y^herTrv^^d ^ d / em ® d 7 ? ^ wan t to know how t^piaut! ^ h . loh “ °“ t from * reoent issue of Messrs. 

stare them awau in mthe * dr F» an ^ must be treated after the blooming season, as I find Colhngridge s paper. 

crdmUd. In<%ring iJr&L’KZn'™£ there «e«riou. opinion, on th. .ubjKt.-Wi.wict. It i. Mr. rfbCerd who, in it, h*. introduoed 
from frost. If your garden is well drained a coat of been disturbed for five or six years, only covered in •* Man y lnfl “t nce S could be given of 


" u "' jpm. it your garden is well drained a coat of iVT V T“ «»*>««*«» ror nve or sue years, only covered in _ “j « n - . ” ™ 

ashes S m thick over the roots would probably be enenwh th « Y lnter wltb j 5 ln - of »tter. They have grown finer offensive and silly personalties of his—aimless, 
to protect them through the winter if the other plan istoo an !J !f rger ’ and flowered better every year tiu this year, too, so far as the public are concerned. Poor 
troublesome.] * and they are now smaller arid poorer. I take it the soil Andrew Murrsv. fh. * J sSl 


T ‘ any good Rom nnrseiy. aMffltXm Horticultural Siciety, wis spoken of as the 

«nw ™~i„ Is a hardy blenniaL Sow In again immediately after d<dog so ?—Subscriber. whitey-brown ” man by Mr. Hibberd, who 

soil. * pring ' SucceedB “y common garden 5562.—Turning an Area Into a Greenhouse, proposed to erect a statue of mud to Mr. 

6546.— Qlozlniaa In Greenhouse.— ri. «■.—An or. H^SSiHS t h£*cti£! “ e J. obli * hed • 

greenhouse is not hot enough to grow Gloxinias Can I, by putting a glass frame over this, winter Gera- ?J ri0 *J ure portrait of Mr. David Thomson, of 
suooessfully. niums &c. ? and which would be the best methods of Drumlanng, m one of his Christmas numbers, 

— Black Muscat Vine.— Is Mrs. Plnce’s heatin «. a « d kinds of heating appliances ? As the gas with various offensive depreciatory and would- 

tnim a cw‘h» u ^’ ssj & not h,ve 10 «° j* ssr- Jr - ***• the w* 

[Wo. It is a long time in ripening, and wants heat in 6663.-Spent Bark.—Will “C. F.” kindly say where The Garden and Gardening established 

spring and autumn at least.] the well-rotted spent bark he mentions Isto be pro- ^ ovin 8 harmony among the editors of the 

5647. — Sowing Seeds of Hardy Plants. — F cured? - GA *»^i£K. other horticultural journals, and centred all 

^d* of Columbines, Scarlet Lyidmis, . 6564.—Propagating Blgnonias.-Can anyone in- their ire in a n ®w direction. Doctor Hogg and 
ana Everlasting Peas may be sown now with success. £>nn me howl can propagate Bignonia radlcani major ? his academical honours were a subject of satirical 

s but “““” r "“ ccMd - _ r?T *‘- 1 ■ appoa "“■ ^ “ noto{Briti,h - 

Ac., was given in last week’s Gardshunq. ’ , 6565.—Asparagus Growing Weaker.—I have a bUt Atn .® riCA ^ origin, and where it came from 

66*9.—Hollyhocks. —F. V. A. -You may sow the i , if ge i A8 i P,iragu * A ed r Jbe flrstlwo years it was very was considered a fair subject for enquiry, 
seed in a pan In a frame now. 1 ®?®» „ y ® ar and £ h j® ■ has thrown up a large quantity Passing without question the right or the taste 

«®=SESM *>. ±‘^ MSSS 1 if?** “ °* d *° 


5651.—Teaser .—It is thrips. Sponge the leaves with «em up? I left off cutting the first week in Ju'ly, but «'“*« irom ois puo- 

tobacoo-water and soap-ands. as our season is at least a month later here than in the Sabers, he prints a string of offensive terms, 

6652.—Making a New Vine Border_ G. G— 80Uth * urould it not do to cut later?—G.G., Li verpool. calls names, but proves nothing—his usual 

Pig outithe soil 2jft. deep. Slope it towards the* front, , 5566.— Crown Imperial not Blooming.— What custom! 

and put in a common drain to carry the water off. Pu^ is the probable cause of a golden striped Crown Imperial Truth should not be violated htr an edit™- 

6 In. or more of brick rubbish over the bottom, and then pot having bloomed for the last two seasons ? I have .u„ n ° J 1 ® 1 *” 0 D Y 40 editor, 

» J»ysr of sods, Grass side downwards. Then fill up had ifc threa'years The first year it bloomed, but not a } K>ve ^ persons. Hit duty is not to himself 

with turf chopped to nieces, mixing with It a liberal “ nc «- The foliage is good each season. Two stems alone. Mr. Hibberd’s statement that the prises 

supply of old mortar or broken bones. almost equally handsome came up this year.-Miss N. were given to encourage “white” Asparagus 

CanneU ' The Nurseries, Swanley, ln Winter.—I have was absolutely untrue. He also stated re- 

Kent " become infatuated with plants and flowers through neatedlv vHa -li ° 

6564.-Grace Vine—Put the Goid«n reading Gabdbnino Illustrated, and have constructed *w if bt Iofca ^ an , a11 ’ “ v , e one ) at 

thewaraes^Sje; m6, G ^ den Hamb urgh in a small greenhouse in my baekyard (In the midst of a Tunbridge Wells were green, whereas they were 

now ‘ r, . . large 8 Quare. I have a nice supply of Gera- blanched to the same degree as Asparagus is in 

sraras E ** or GX. 

subject in Gardening shortly. artificial heat ? A few hints wUl greatly obUge.-IONO- to a K roater extent than the Asparagus that 

5666.—Quassia Chips.— Nemo .—4 os. to the gallon RAMUS - comes from Dijon, Versailles, or Toulouse. It 

of water. 5568.—Uses of a Frame ln Autumn.—I am at a *• n °t a question here of right or wrong, but of 

eltch ’ 8 _,Virginian Creeper. - Sunny. 10 put mv Cucumber frame to fact, and of the printing of falsehood. A more 

This will grow perfectly on a north wall Itmivhe w ,hen the season is over. I should like to raise a few minW/linfr ___. „ . 

planted in autumn or spring. We do not know the cos? P la ? u for the windows during winter. What would do J W *f never ma< te* Here is 

hnt it can now be had in most good nurseries best, or what other use might I make of the frame ?— ** ie Proof, from the market gardener who won 

6558.—JoAn CfarA.—8 m our ftdvfirthfiment «*>inimi. _ . _ th a fir.t prize for the be«t three bundle, of 100 


goo« ume to ao it. cut the heads or break them from the crown by pulling Haw I• Z 

Sponge the leave* with th «m up? I left off cutting the first week in July, but “6 uwyers letter comes from his pub- 
as our season is at least a month ister here than in the ll8hers . he pnnts a string of offensive terms, 


6666.—Quassia Chips.— Nemo ,—4 ox. to £ 
of water. 

- 5557. —Veltch’s Virginian Creeper.- 


6558 .—John Clark .—See our advertisement columns. 


Names ©fPlapta-AVneoten.—Passlflora cosrulea. eatln 8 the young fronds of Ferns in my greenhouse 

FTmrr/l-rsI -ftalllavrUo a fiat** A -- n _. I - .xi___* ^ ® vvtmwiw. 


5569.—Earwigs in Fernery -Earwigs seem to be heads each 




ihe only difference I make with such heads as I took to 
Tunbridge Wells is that so soon as a good head appears 


B., Coro nilla glauca • D w I*. lT8 mne , s Ior P° c culture? also when is the V il.* -f M T tu “ 800 V M a gooa nead appears 

better sSecinfens of othS« Capsicastrum .send best time to purchase and plant them, and what sized »bove the surface, I gather the loose soil round and over 

SSnUe *.^—Bwuirer -AnSJ^v DevonkhlL & ^ ”• ^ toT th ® F * c - W ^ v *“• or vl> “ ore * 11 to * hi fact, blanched 

ronden— F Klifoivr—^^pa^ntly Crucus Bene- 6571 .T-DoffS Destroying Tress. -Is there any Yours obediently, ^ 

dictus ; 2, Blessed Thistle, but you should have sent a ^» ay keeping dogs from destroying the lower branches BABWXX)D. 

Sulfh 1 3 ' < , A ^ om } ,ia speeies ; 4 Dodder growing on annlhSdtofcSn nJr*! Could “^teing be . Mr. Hibberd now introduces another element 

Heath.- S. de Jersey .—Lygodium scaudens, kind of a PP lled to keep them off ?— St Helena. into horticultural jou rnalis m that of ntlinn 

SffiSL—?• *• •>*« ‘hi. grown Mitv. SK .u 
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have been no less honourable to him to have 
shown some regard for his reputation as to 
truth and to have withdrawn some recent ut¬ 
terances of his which were far from exact. Credit 
for his nationality no one will deny him. It is 
seldom the well known words in “ Pinafore ” 
may be quoted so aptly— 

He is an Englishman ! 

For he himself has said It, 

And it's greatly to his credit, 

That he is an Englishman ! 

For he might have been a Beotian, 

A French, or Turk, or Proosian, 

Or perhaps It&li-an! 

But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 

He remains an Englishman I 

Iu introducing a personal matter of this kind 
to columns usually devoted to subject of in¬ 
terest to the reader, I have to say to such 
friends as would advise to the contrary, that 
I only do so at the end of repeated misstate¬ 
ments, and am in no way the aggressor. ^ 

p.g,_A reader of, and “old subscriber” to 
Mr. Hibberd’s magazine has sent that gen¬ 
tleman a letter, and sends me a copy of it. The 
following are a few lines from its last pages. 
They are given here in case room is not found 
for them elsewhere. 

“ Really, esteemed sir, there was no need for 
you to proclaim in so many words what you are. 
The illustrations from your books—your Potatoes 
on tiles, and your melons (11 of them like * clas¬ 
sical goddesses all standing naked in the open 
air ’), your arches and roots, your * elephant 
traps ’ fix the very place of your nativity, which 
is unmistakably Cockaigne. One may even dis¬ 
cern from your remarkable economy of truth, and 
lavishness of vituperation the very spot en¬ 
nobled by your birth, and pronounce, in the 
wordsof a lyric which once enjoyed distinguished 
patronage that * Vitechapel’ is undoubtedly 
‘the willage ’ you were * bornd in.’—I remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, Spectator. 

August 9, 1881. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

P uck a Eating Feathers- — Schoolmaster. — 
The same remedy, if remedy there be, as advised for 
fowls from time to time in these columns, applies 
equally to ducks. The unnatural taste is generally 
confined to one or two of the flook. Tnerefore 
they should be watched, and the delinquents, when 
discovered, immediately separated from the others, 
and unless they be valuable specimens had better 
be consigned to the cook, as a cure is very hard to 
effect. Try, however, by giving an entire change 
of diet and run, and either keep them quite separate 
or introduce among strange birds. If meat has not 
formed a part of their diet, give a little, but if a 
regular supply has been thrown to them, withhold 
a part or even all. 

Insects for Chickens.— It is marvellous what 
an effect a regular supply of insects has on the 
growth and well-being of chickens. People with 
unlimited runs over fields or orchards need have no 
anxiety on this score, but where chickens are kept 
in confined runs, it is well worth a little attention 
to obtain a supply of insects. Mealworms are 
easily reared in quantities, placing a few in a large 
box, filled with equal parts bran, meal, and dry 
earth, and a few pieces of old carpet or saoking, and 
occasionally adding animal food in the shape 
of a dead bird or rat. The original stock can be 
purchased for a few pence at the corn chandler’s or 
bird fancier’s. Another plan is to expose a dead 
fmimn.1 or piece of carrion to the action of the blow¬ 
fly, by which it will soon become the depository of 

S uantities of maggots, which can be shaken into 
lie run from time to time. Of oonrse both these 
plans awaken a certain amount of repugnance, bat 
any true fancier will quickly overcome his scruples 
when he beholds how ravenously his favourites fight 
aud scramble for the, to them, dainty morsels. 

Poultry for Profit.—As an amateur, I have kept 
poultry for many years with Bucoess. I look after 
it myself, and reckon labour nothing, as it is done 
at odd times, being my hobby. Persons desirous of 
making a profit should look well after their birds. 
I find each fowl coat lid. per week, or 6s. 6d. per 
year, to keep. A hen of any of the following breeds, 
Hamburgs (any variety), Andalusians, Minoroas, 
Houdans, Leghorns, or Langshans, will produce 
three eggs per week on an average throughout the 
year, which will be 156 eggs. 18 dos. at Is. per doz. 
is 13a., a clear 6a. fid. profit on each fowl per year. 
Chickens should be hatched early to obtain pullets 
for winter laying, and hens for producing eggs 
should never be kept over their seoond moult, 
however much respected. Stock birds will fetch 
2s. fid. each when killed, which will pay for the 


rearing of young birds for winter laying. The cock 
bird should be exchanged every year to obtain fresh 
blood, and two-year-old birds are best with pullets. 
If pure breeds are kept, which 1 always preferred, 
many dozen eggs may be disposed of at 10a. per 
dos. daring the season. The birds must be exhi¬ 
bited and win prises if this price is to be obtained, 
and 1 have sola several good marked surplus birds 
from 7s. Cd. to 10s. fid. eaoh to people desirous of 
having the same variety. 1 have taken in,prizes at 
local shows £7 and £8 per year—expenses taken off 
about one-third leas. Having so lately given iu 
Garden ing how I kept my stook, I will not enlarge. 
— J. H. Petwortii. 

Fowls Eating Eggs.—I bought three hens and 
a cockerel about twelve months since ; one of the 
hens had a bad habit of thrusting her beak through 
the shell of her egg soon as laid, and, getting off 
her nest, the others would race after her hopiDg to 
share in the plunder, if you may so call it. I com¬ 
pletely cured her of this bad habit by placing a 
dummy ohalk egg in each nest (have never seen a 
broken shell sinoe). 1 forward this bit of .information 
for the benefit of my brother readers.— S. W. 
[We do not think the cure was effected by means 
of the dummy eggs ; nearly all poultry keepers use 
nest eggs made of chalk or cnina, and yet have 
oases of egg eating.] 

Shells of Eggs.—Commenting on your reply to 
my inquiry respecting sheila of eggs in your issue of 
Judy 16, may I ask if you ever knew of an egg in a J 
perfect state, being found in a hen killed immediately 
before the time and condition ot laying had arrived. 
—J. H. M. [Certainly; we have known a hen to be 
taken off the roost at night, and when killed found 
to have an egg in the cloaca perfectly covered with 
shell, which would, in all probability, have been 
layed on the following morning. Also in the case 
of a hen caught up oat of the run in the early 
morning, and found to contain a perfect egg, which 
wonld have been deposited in the nest in a few 
hoars. Of coarse the rarity of snch cases, arises 
from the fact that hens are so seldom killed when 
in fall lay. Perhaps other correspondents will give 
their opinion on this subject.J 

Tumbler Pigeons.—I wish to ask Mr. Yaux 
(tame pigeons) whether or no his tumblers tumble, 
for I have heard that these birds will not perform 
in coups with other pigeons.—S lum Derf. 

Tame Pigeons.—Will 0. H. Mortimer kindly 
explain the method he uses when he says that he 
“ brings the young pigeons up himself after the 
tenth day P” 1 mean, how does he feed them, and 
what does the food consist of ?—A Learner. 


be as. 

Transferring Bees.—The bees could be trans¬ 
ferred from a akep to a barframe hive, bnt it would 
be a tedious process, and most likely destroy a 
great number of young bees or brood. The oombs 
would have to be cut out of the straw skep with a 
paint knife, and be tied to the bar-frames, which 
looks both clumsy and unnatural) it would be 
much better to let them remain, as they are for a 
stock hive, and get the swarms next season into the 
bar-frame hives, for there is no chance whatever of 
reaping any benefit this season. The only advan¬ 
tage to be derived from the transfer would be the 
placing of a super over the hive next season, and 
risk the destruction of the bees in the bargain.— 
A. P. 

Moving Bees.— Can I remove bees in their hives 
the end of September to the distance of two miles 
without risk of losing them, dosing the entrance 
with a piece of perforated sine ? If so, will it be 
well to begin feeding them at once in their new 
place p—E. M. 


BIRDS. 

Young Canaries Dying -In answer to an 
inquiry respecting young canaries dying when 
a few days old, I have lost a good many, 
but I believe the mother gave them too much 
maw seed. I have now some canaries two 
weeks old, and they seem healthy and lively, 
bnt I have not given the old bird any maw seed since 
they have been hatched. 1 giva her canary and 
Rape mixed, ohopped egg, which should be as fine 
as possible, and u very little Lettnoe leaf, qnite 
fresh. The nest may be in fault, as if the materials 
are too heating the birds suffer. Cotton wool is too 
heating. The beat wool for nests is the pieoes of 
Bheep’s wool left on the brambles; not washed, as 
the oil in the wool is good.—E. M. C. 

- W. B. C .—I should think your young canaries 

were starved. Was there any food in their crops ? 
Sometimes the hens sit too close, when that is the 
case they should be driven off their nests several 
times during the day. They should bo fed upon 


canary and Rape seed (not Hemp) and the yolk of 
the hard-boiled egg rubbed together with stale 
bread-crumbs. Harts Mountain Bread is very 
good to feed young birds upon.— Canary. 

Food for Jackdaws.—These, with other mem¬ 
bers of the crow tribe, will eat almost anything; 
nothing oomes amiss to them, from a kitchen candle 
to the greatest dainty from the dinner table, there¬ 
fore you need be under no apprehension as to your 
tame jackdaw; he will help himself.to what he 
likes best if you will let him.—A. d’A. 

Food for Jays.—" Constant Reader ” should 
feed his jay upon pieoes of raw meat (beef and mat- 
ton being preferred), ground Oats mixed stiff, and 
any table scraps (jays are verv fond of picking a 
bone), also Acorns, fruits and Beechmast, as well as 
worms, cockchafers, and other insects, mice, frogs, 
and small reptiles. They have great powers of 
mimicry* and may be taught to imitate a variety of 
sounds, and learn to talk slightly by continually 
repeating the same words to them.— Canary. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To Cook Killeen.-— Not one of the recipes 
printed in Gardening for cooking Choadros 
crispus, according to my opinion, is correct, as if 
steeped as recommended, carageen is simply rained. 
It should be rinsed as quickly as possible in cold 
water, and then boiled to a jelly in proportions of 
2 oz. to a quart of water, and after straining, set to 
become cold before tke second cooking, in either 
water or milk, for which it can be cat in epoonfals 
as quantity requires. The correct spelling is car¬ 
rageen, from oarra stone. Killeen is the usnal 
Irish name for ,the Irish] Moss.— Dr. Primrose, 
DubUn. 

Indian Corn-—Supplementing a note on the 
growth of the above (July 16), I may say that I 
have grown it successfully for five or six years, and 
possibly a hint as to the cooking of it may not be 
out of place. 1 select the young ear and boil it for 
a few minutes in milk, afterwards rubbing it with 
butter, and then roasting before the fire until the 
seeds are of a light brown colour; it is then served 
up and eaten with cold butter, pepper, and salt. I 
was taught to cook it in this way by a servant in 
India. This year I am growing tne Corn from seed 
supplied by Sutton & Son, and both the kinds I 
have sown, viz., Qaarantain or Forty-day, and extra 
early yellow Maize, are looking well and promising. 
I was rather late in sowing this year.—R. Q. 

Preserving Eggs in Winter.— E. M. Thompson, 
—1 gal. of unslaked lime fresh from the kiln, 4 os. 
salt, 1 oz. cream of tartar, sufficient water to be 
poured on these ingredients till it beoomes the 
thiolmess of cream, and will float an egg. It must 
be quite cold before being put to the eggs, which 
should be packed very close and without a crack, 
and quite fresh. As the liqnor wastes, it may be 
filled up with salt and water. The eggs must be 
always kept covered up with the liquid. To be pat 
into an earthen pipkin, holding three score eggs. 

Syllabub.— C. E. K.— Put Hpint of white wine 
into a bowl, sweeten with sugar, add a little grated 
Nutmeg ; then milk into it about 3 pints of milk; if 
cows are not kept, the new milk must be warmed, 
and put into a jug, held very high, and poured into 
the bowl, so that a good froth may be obtained. 
If too acid add a little more milk and sugar.— 
Mary 8. White. 

Bottling Peas.—Can any one give me a good 
recipe for bottling Peas for winter use.—H. F- E. 


Food for Young Rabbits.—Will any one 
inform me of the best food for yoang rabbits, and 
at what age they may be taken away from their 
mother. I have got some young ones which froth 
at the month.—A. F. 

Packing Flowers. —May I be permitted 
to correct an error in my article on this snbject ? 
I stated, “ the hamper must be put in a 
bag ” to go by post; whereas it should be “ the 
flowers must be put in a box.”—A. B. T. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.—We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
1 the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 

Asparagus Culture. —This little book, 
which has long been out of print, is now ready. 
It contains, in addition to the essay on As¬ 
paragus culture, as published in England and 
France, a translation of Mr. Leboeuf’s article on 
Asparagus and particulars of the seven year’s 
competition instituted for its improvement. It 
may be obtained at our office and through all 
booksellers. 
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CONIFERS IN TOTS. 


Many of the tender Conifers form conspicuous 
objects in conservatories, and even where they 
cannot be planted out, but are confined to pots 
they do well with but comparatively little atten¬ 
tion, as they are not liable to be infested with 
insects. Some of the Araucarias are often 
grown in this way, and are certainly very beau¬ 
tiful ; the one most frequently met with under 
S'.ich circumstances is A. excelsa, of which the 
annexed is an illustration ; but there are several 
others equally suitable, such as A. Cooki, A. 
Rulei, and A. Cunninghami, the last differing 
from its congenors both in style of growth ana 
colour, some plants of it possessing a beautiful 
glaucous hue, to the 


forgotten or huddled up together in a corner 
until wanted again. 


EVERGREENS IN POTS. 

There are many situations in which evergreen 
shrubs in pots would be peculiarly acceptable. 

Into winter gardens, unheated corridors, bal¬ 
conies, &c., they might be often introduced with 
advantage, and many a bare spot would thus be 
rendered bright and pleasant. There is a good 
choice of subjects for this purpose, many of our 
finer forms of Conifers being, owing to their 
neat, compact growth, especially suited for pot 

culture. Some of them, indeed, appear to sue- _ 4uiu 

ceed rather better in this way than when in the I fectively with the 


more decided of 
which the name A. 

Cunninghami glauca 
has been given, but 
the various .shades 
are even common 
amongst seedlings. 

The stronger grow¬ 
ing species, A. Bid- 
willi and A. brasili- 
ensis, are scarcely 
so suitable for this 
mode of treatment 
as tho Norfolk 
Island Pine and 
other Araucarias, 
although when plant¬ 
ed out they form 
splendid specimens. 

Again, we have that 
most elegantof Coni¬ 
fers, Dacrydium cu- 
pressiuum, the long 

f >cndulous branch- 
ets of which are so 
distinct and grace¬ 
ful, and the plant al¬ 
together so charm¬ 
ing, that one would 
like to see it where 
it would survive the 
winter out-of-doors. 

Libocedrus Doniana 
is of so beautiful a 
shade of green, and 
the branchlets so 
Fern-like in appear¬ 
ance, that it well de¬ 
serves the slight pro¬ 
tection during winter 
that is requisite for 
its safety. All such 
plants are best 
plunged out-of-doors 
in summer, as growth 
made in the open air 
is more sturdy than 
that produced in¬ 
doors, and there are 
then plenty of other 
plants to take their 
place. The smaller 
growing hardy Coni¬ 
fers are also suitable 
for pot culture, for 
balconies, and simi¬ 
lar places, and, for 
plunging in the 
ground to furnish 

bare spots during winter, they are unrivalled, | open ground, that is provided they receive that 
xesn and green even during the amount of care which is needful to preserve 


conies or window ledges, they mast never be 
allowed to staud dry, and in very hard frosts, 
or when accompanied by drying winds, they 
should be placed under shelter. Amongst sub¬ 
jects suitable for this purpose, Thuja aurea and 
Rctinospora ericoides may bo mentioned as 
worthy of special attention ; they are neat as 
regards growth, and bear exposure very well; 
Cupressus macrocarpa and Lawsoniana, Thuja 
plicata and Lobbi, Cryptomeria elegans, Ancu- 
bas, both plain and berried, golden and silver 
variegated Hollies, and Buxus balearica, are 
some of the most trustworthy plants for this 
purpose The variegated varieties of Euonv- 
rnus make charming pot plants and contrast ef- 
~~ more Bombre-hued kinds. 

These Euony muses 


Norfolk Island Tine (Araucaria excelsa). 


being alwayB fresh and green even during 

dull days of winter, with the exception of a them in health, 
few that assume a brownish hue during that *’ 

season, such as Cryptomeria elegans, Retino- 
spora ericoides, &c., but which, nevertheless, 
are welcome for the sake of variety. The 
Cupressus, Retinosporas, and Thujas are all 

suitable for this purpose, while amongst _ „ 

Junipers there are both tall and dwarf plants, in around the roots ; if loosely potted the plants 
as, for instance, the creeping J. Sabina and the | are liable to get displaced before they become 
columnar-growing J. hibernica, really a living well established, in which case they Beldom re- 

{ )illar. As to soil, there is nothing like good main long in good condition. When potted they 
oam, and once potted in that they will thrive may bo placed in some sheltered position until 
in it for two or three years without another I they are removed to their winter quarters ; 
shift, if well attended to during the summer when destined to remain during the winter 
with water and not thrust out of the way and ! months in exposed situations, such as on bal- 


The best time for potting these plants is early 
in October when tho growth has ceased and the 
roots yet fairly active. Choose compact, bushy, 
well-formed specimens and put them in pots 
which will just contain their roots, using soil of 
a somewhat heavy character and pressing it well 


are much more satis¬ 
factory when they 
get the benefit of a 
little shelter during 
hard frosts ; they co 
not appear to posse?s 
the same powers of 
resistance as tho 
type, but become 
brown and disfigured 
and lose their ter¬ 
minal shoots in severe 
weather. The Lau- 
rustinua makes a 
pretty pot plant, 
and will, when 
placed in a winter 
garden or corridor, 
open its pleasing 
flowers considerably 
earlier than when in 
the open ai r. Vibur¬ 
num Awafuki, Pit- 
tosporuin Tobira, 
Osmanthus ilici- 
folius, and the broad 
and small - leaved 
Myrtles should all 
be grown. By the 
middle of March they 
should be removed 
from their winter 
quarters into the 
open air, placing 
them where they 
may for a time get 
the benefit of a little 
shelter. Eventually 
they should be 
plunged in the open 
ground and kept 
well watered in hot 
weather. Beyond 
this little attention 
they will require no 
other care, and may 
thus be kept in goed 
condition for years 
i n comparatively 
small pots. Every 
year a few plants 
should be potted to 
take the place of 
those which may 
have outgrown the 
limits assigned to 
them, which latter 
will be found useful 

for planting out in the open air. J. C. U. 


Plumbago capenais for Cutting.— 
Perhaps some of your readers do not know how 
very effective the flowers of Plumbago capensis 
are when used for small vases, &c. The beautiful 
delicate blue flowers of this plant make it in¬ 
valuable for mixing with all others, either in 
the house or conservatory, the only drawback 
being that the blooms are not of very long 
duration, but I think they last much longer, in 
water when left on the plant. When arranged 
in those small specimen vases with some dark 
Rose, such as Prince Arthur, &c., and a few 
sprigs of Mignonette and Maiden-hair Fern, it 
makes a fine effect. The Plumbago is of a 
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straggling habit, and rather difficult to keep 
bushy, but the flowers are produced in greater 
profusion when it is left to grow apace. If cut 
back in spring, the young shoots make good 
cuttings, and the young plants flower at such an 
early period that it should find favour with 
everyone who has a greenhouse.—W. A. G., 
Glenvar. 

Plants for Cool Greenhouses.— Not¬ 
withstanding that there is so little encourage¬ 
ment given to the cultivation of hard-wooded 
indoor plants, there are many very useful sub¬ 
jects amongst them, especially those which 
flower during the winter months. When a good 
selection is secured, liberally treated so that 
flowering wood is in profusion, the out flower 
basket may be well supplied with little diffi¬ 
culty ; and we know how well New Holland 
plants and Heaths tell in a collection on the 
exhibition table. While forming a collection 
of plants some years ago a number of specialities, 
chiefly hard-wooded plants, were procured, and 
the abundance of flowers we had from them 
during winter gave much satisfaction as to 
selection. With the best of the kinds of Azaleas, 
Camellias, Epacris, Heaths, and Correas, a good 
addition for winter and spring decorative pur¬ 
poses are Grevillea elegans, growing naturally 
with shoots about 3 ft. long loaded with flowers. 
Chorozema Chandleri elegans, not over trained, 
is fine during February; Tremandra eriooides 
with long shoots ; Genetyllis tulipifera and 
fuchsoides as free-growing pyramids ; Erioste- 
mons, Pimeleas, Boronias, Daphne hybrida, 
Aotus gracillima, Cytisus racemosus elegans as 
standards, and C. Atleeanus as a dwarf. These 
and all the Acacias may be had flowering pro¬ 
fusely from January to the end of March or 
later. Their care as to keeping is very simple, 
and when well arranged, with the usual bulbs 
and soft-wooded plants, a display can be main¬ 
tained in the cool greenhouse which would be 
difficult to surpass by any other class of plants. 
As climbers, Plumbago capensis, Lap&geria 
rosea, and Habrothamnus Aubleti may be had 
in full flower from November to April. The 
last named seems to be a perpetual flowering 
plant, and when grown as small plants for 
tables and shelves it is invaluable.—M. T. 

Anemone fulgens for Supplying 
Out Flowers. —This beautiful, early-flower- 
ing Anemone is well worthy the attention of 
growers of cut flowers, as it can be made to 
produce a large quantity of blooms in a small 
space, and probably might easily be quickened 
into flowering, if good established clumps of the 
roots were lifted early in the winter and placed 
close together on a bed of leaves, or spent tan, 
or any material that would afford a gentle 
warmth. With a frame placed over them and 
thus protected from heavy rains and frosts, no 
doubt the blooms could be produced consider¬ 
ably earlier than from the open ground. Even 
in the latter case a considerable breadth of the 
roots planted up beneath the shelter of trees 
would yield a large quantity of flowers early in 
spring.—D. 

Yellow Hoop-Pettiooat Narcissus 
in Pots. —Narcissus Bulbocodium forms an 
attractive pot plant during March and April if 
grown under advantageous circumstances. For 
this purpose bulbs of it require to be potted 
early in autumn, five or six being placed in a 
6-in. pot, and set in a cool frame or pit, pro¬ 
tected from frosts and heavy rains. Thus 
treated, they will flower several weeks earlier 
than out-of-doors, and the blooms, which are 
of a much more delicate texture, are drawn 
well up above the foliage. Such plants form 
effective objects for front rows on conservatory 
stages, or for placing in vases or on window- 
sills.—C. 

Till&ndsia zebrina.— This is a plant hav¬ 
ing stiff, arching leaves, which are deep green, 
with cross-bars of dark bronze. It throws up 
in winter long spathes of brilliant scarlet blos¬ 
soms. It is used largely by the principal florists 
in London for decorations during the winter 
and spring months. It lasts for a long time in 
flower, and the plant itself is ornamental, even 
when not in bloom. Very little difficulty attends 
the culture of the Tillandsia, provided the tem¬ 
perature is suitable. It soon suffers when the 
heat falls below 50°, but the plants bear ex¬ 
tremes of saturation and drought with impunity, 
and will endure for a long period any form of 


neglect short of low temperature, and probably 
to this circumstance their existence in so many 
gardens is due. They require very little pot 
room; large plants may be grown in from 4-in. 
to 6-in. pots. The drainage should be perfect, 
and the soil a mixture of good peat and leaf- 
mould in about equal proportions, to which a 
little silver sand should be added, unless the 
peat is of a sandy nature. They should never 
be so placed as to have their pot-bottoms ex¬ 
posed to dry heat, but should be plunged in a 
moist bed of Cocoa refuse or coal ashes of a 
little higher temperature than that of the at¬ 
mosphere ; this is beneficial to them when 
young. They seem to have no fixed time for 
blooming, but bloom during winter more than 
at any other season, at which time the atmo- 



Zebra-striped Tillandsia (T. zebrina). 

sphere should be kept dry ; the petals beiag of 
very thin texture, are injured by too much mois¬ 
ture before they expand. 

PREPARING BEDDING PLANTS FOR 
WINTER. 

Is it possible to keep tender plants in an un¬ 
heated pit in winter ? To this question, which 
has often been asked, I answer yes, although 
many have no doubt failed in doing so. I sup¬ 
pose, however, no one would from choice 
attempt to keep tender plants in cold frames in 
winter ; yet having the means of readily apply¬ 
ing fire-heat to plants that can be kept in health 
in a low dry temperature, always provided the 
frost be kept out, is not altogether an unmixed 

S ood. True, too much nre-heat may not 

irectly kill plants in the same way that frost 
would do ; still, when a higher temperature is 
maintained than is necessary, it tends to exhaust 
plants, renders them unhealthy, encourages the 
presence of insects, and generally shortens life. 
One of the chief reasons why many fail to winter 
plants in a cold frame or pit is, they pot their 
plants or strike their cuttings too late in sum¬ 
mer. 

Every cutting of such plants as Pelargoniums 
or Verbenas should be put in by the 1st of 
August or before that date, and all tender 
plants which it is desirable to lift and save 
should be potted early in September in light 
sandy loam, just merely shortening back the 
roots a little, cutting back any straggling 
branoh, and taking off a few of the largest 
leaves. Unless this be done, the plants do not 
become sufficiently established to stand any 
hardship in the shape of either damp or frost. 
Some years ago I was asked, when clearing a 
flower garden in autumn, to give away any 
plants that were not required amongst the cot¬ 
tagers in the town and neighbourhood. The 
result was that the first year I had a good many 
applicants, but gradually they decreased until at 
last none came. If I could have given away any 
plants well established in pots, they would 
gladly have had them; but many of them found 


that after buying pots the plants died during 
the winter—in some instances, no doubt, 
through frost, but mainly from want of that 
hardiness and maturity of growth that early 
potting and standing thinly in the su nshi n e 
always impart. 

In order to carry tender plants through the 
winter safely without fire-heat they must have 
a careful preparation. Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias, and similar plants may be kept with 
little trouble, as it will take a very severe frost 
to hurt them when covered with litter ; but in 
the case of Pelargoniums it is often the damp 
that kills, especially if the plants be imperfectly 
established. In wintering half-hardy plants, 
Calceolarias alone excepted, there must be free¬ 
dom from damp, i.e., there must be a pure sweet 
atmosphere, and the temperature must not fall 
much below the freezing point. A degree or 
two of frost will not do much harm, provided 
the coverings are not removed too hastily after 
the weather breaks; but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that if frost be allowed to enter at all 
the plants are exposed to considerable risk. 
Making, however, every allowance for the dif¬ 
ficulty of combating damp in cold pits, and for 
the thought and care required to guard against 
the admission of frost, yet neither of these 
objects is so difficult to attain as at first sight 
might appear. 

To secure a dry atmosphere the floor of the 
pit or bed must be well drained ; it must not 
hold moisture in suspension, to be drawn up by 
every gleam of sunshine that falls upon Hie 
gla&s. In the case of an ordinary brick pit with 
a briok bottom, like most of the old-fashioned 
forcing pits, all the manure that may have been 
used for spring forcing should be cleared out, 
and a temporary stage of boards erected, so that 
the plants may oocupy a light position, and yet 
be at least 6 in. or 8 in. from the glass. The pit. 
when the spent manure is cleared out, will hold 
a much larger body of air, and the plants, being 
placed in its midst, will run much leas risk 
from damp settling on them than they 
otherwise would do. The smallest nitch of air 
admitted from the outride will cause a rapid 
circulation, and much of the success will depend 
upon the attention and care bestowed upon the 
ventilation. No dead or decaying matter must 
ever be allowed to remain amongst the plants, 
and no plant should be watered until it is 
absolutely necessary to keep it from flagging, 
and not a drop should be heedlessly spilt. 
Should there at any time appear symptoms of 
damping amongst the plants, scatter dry dusty 
peat, woo l ashes, or sand amongst them; 
or, in bad cases, dress the affected parts 
of the plants with quicklime. If the 
pit cannot be provided with a temporary 
stage, and the plants have to stand on a coal- 
ash bed, there should be at least 6 in. or 8 in. 
of porous material beneath the ashes, to make 
sure of good drainage ; and if at any time the 
precautions I have already named against damp 
are not sufficient, take the plants all out the 
first fine calm day, and spread 1 in. or 2 in. of 
the driest ashes that can do had all over the 
floor of the pit, at the same time limewashing 
the walls, and when all is finished, return the 
plants to the pit. This will be found a most 
effectual cure, and where plants have to be 
wintered without heat, it is always advisable to 
keep a stock of dry ashes at hand. 

Keeping plants in cold pits is much a question 
of forethought—of trying to anticipate all 
difficulties before they arise. Any who puts 
things off or forgets them will fail, and had 
hotter not attempt it. I will now just briefly 
glance at the means employed to keep out 
frost. U the thermometer falls below 12° in 
the open air, it will penetrate through a 9-in. 
wall of brickwork ; and it is as well to bear 
this in mind, for sometimes I have known 
thick coverings placed over the glass, and a 
sense of security indulged in, without think¬ 
ing that the frost could enter through the 
bnokwork. Therefore, when frost is appre¬ 
hended, some means must be at hand for 
sheltering the walls, if composed of briok- 
work, as well as the roof; turf or earth walls 
are much better frost-resisters than bricks. 
There is nothing much better for covering 
pits during severe frost than long dry straw. 
When used in bulk it incloses a considerable 
quantity of air, and dry air, motionless, 
forms an almost impenetrable barrier to oold. 
When the straw becomes wet it is not nearly 
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bo good, as the water forces out the air and 
lets in the cold. I have known plants some¬ 
times covered up for a month without taking 
any harm, but after a severe frost the cover¬ 
ings must be removed very cautiously ; first 
let in a little light at the back, gradually in¬ 
creasing it as the foliage gets inured to it; 
air should be admitted in a similar manner. 
In fact, there is as much necessity for caution 
in these particulars as there would be in 
treating any case of deprivation in the human 
sabject. Air mnst be given fieely at all other 
favourable opportunities, in order to maintain 
the plants in a healthy vigorous condition. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON CAULIFLOWERS. 

Thf. last week in September or the first week 
in October will in most places be early enough 
to prick out Cauliflowers into their winter 
quarters, and after moist, growing weather the 
check given in moving is beneficial to them. If 
during mild winters, when the plants are show¬ 
ing signs of a too exuberant growth, they could 
b 5 gently lifted with a small hand-fork, just 
sufficient to disturb a few of the longest roots 
and then pressed down again, there would be 
a less tendency to premature “ bolting.” This 
might be done at any time during November or 
December when the weather is mild, or later if 
necessary. There are many and various ways of 
wintering Cauliflowers, all more or less well 
adapted to the different circumstances and con¬ 
ditions. Planting under hand-lights is a good 
old-fashioned plan for the early crop; the lights 
should be Disced in rows about 3 ft. apart, the 
laud should have been deeply worked and well 
manured, and about nine plantB should be 

S lanted under each light, to be thinned out in 
larch to four—those removed to be planted 
elsewhere to come on in succession. There 
should be 3 ft. of clear space between the lights, 
as in mild weather the plants will be all the 
better for having them lifted off, unless they 
have movable tops ; in that case the tops only 
need be taken off—but at all events abundant 
ventilation must be secured in mild weather, 
either by taking the lights entirely off, or by 
setting them up on bricks. The latter is a 
very good plan, and one commonly prac¬ 
tised where hand-lights are much usea, as 
it economises labour. In the southern counties 
Cauliflowers will generally pass through the 
winter safely simply pricked out 4 in. apart on 
the lee side of a hedge with a few fronds of 
Bracken or branches of evergreens laid over 
them during severe weather, leaving them on 
for a day or two after the weather has changed, 
in order that they may thaw gradually. In 
old districts it is a very good plan to prick 
the plants into frames 4 in. or so apart, in beds 
of light, loamy soil, near the glass. Iu fine 
mild weather the lights should be drawn off; 
at other times they should bo propped up at 
the back. In bright frosty weather, during the 
early part of the day, a thin shade will be 
beneficial in preventing the plants from Buffering 
from sudden extremes of temperature. Scatter¬ 
ing dry, dusty ashes over aud amongst them 
occasionally will keep slugs in check, and if a 

E ure atmosphere be maintained, mildew will be 
ept down. 

Early Cauliflowers are an important crop, 
and no one should depend altogether upon one 
sowing, as in the case of a mild autumn and 
winter if sown early they button prematurely ; 
and if, on the other hand, they are Bown late, 
and the winter happens to be severe, the crop 
must be backward, even if the plants do not 
perish ; therefore, it is always a good plan to 
make two or three sowings at intervals of ten 
days or a fortnight, and, if possible, bring them 
on under different conditions. Thus a part may 
be put out about October 1 under hand- 
lights, another part may be pricked out in a 
cold frame, a few may be left out in the open 
air, and a few for very early work mav be 
potted and grown on under glass; the latter is an 
excellent plan to adopt in cold, un genial situations. 
When plunged in old tan or leaf-mould near 
the glass, the plants acquire a sturdy habit, aud 
when turned out in some sheltered, well-pre¬ 
pared bed in March, I have had them superior 
to the autumn-planted crop under hand-lights. 
When one has the means of giving a little 
warmth in winter, if anything happen to any 


of the early-sown crops, or if a suspicion be 
entertained that the plants may button prema¬ 
turely, a sowing may be made under glass any 
time during winter ; and if potted singly in 
small pots, and grown on in gentle heat near 
the glass (a warm greenhouse shelf is a good 
position for them), they will, if planted out at 
the end of March, be as good as the early-sown 
batch, and I have never known such plants to 
button prematurely. I have sown Cauliflowers 
in December and January in heat, grown them 
under glass till the first week in April, then 
planted them out in a warm border, and cut 
good heads the first week in June. I mention 
this to show that no one need ever be without 
early Cauliflowers, even if the autumn-sown 
plants should fail, if the precaution be taken to 
sow a pinch of seed in heat under glass soon 
after Christmas, and under any circumstances 
the plants will be sure to prove useful. 

_E. H. R. 

Varieties of Eales. —There are now in 
cultivation many varieties of this useful early 
winter, spring, and late spring vegetable, in 
which great improvement has been made of late 
years, both by introducing some good new varie¬ 
ties and also by crossing and improving the old 
ones. The old Scotch or Curled varieties, both 
dwarf and tall, have been so improved by care 
and selection that the foliage is beautifully 
curled, close, and of such a lovely green that it 
has come much into request for garnishing. 



Dwarf Cnrleil Kale. 


The variegated Kale, which is of almost every 
colour, striped and mottled with every inter¬ 
mediate shade from silvery white to deep purple, 
is also as good for cooking purposes as any of 
the others. TheBuda Kale, when procured true, 
is about the very best late variety, aud the 
most hardy of all. It is also of a superior 
flavour and colour when cooked. For a late cold 
spring, when vegetables are getting scarce, this 
variety is most valuable, lasting in fine condi¬ 
tion till spring CabbageB are well in season ; 
and its tender shoots, carefully gathered and 
tied in bunches, like Asparagus, and served at 
table in the same way, are nearly as good as 
Asparagus itself. There are also* many other 
well-proved meful varieties, which come into 
succession from January to May, such as the 
Siberian, Egyptian, Cottager’s, Jerusalem, 
Thousand-headed, Ragged Jack, Delaware, 
Scotch Cabbaging or Hearted, Ac. 


FRUIT. 

FORMING NEW RASPBERRY PLANTA¬ 
TIONS. 

Although the Raspberry is not a favourite fruit 
for dessert, it is much valued for preserving in 
various ways, and for such purposes I grow it 
extensively. The best way of increasing the 
stock of Raspberries is to make plants of the 
young side growths or suckers. Healthy old 
plants always throw out quantities of them 
during summer, and just when the leaves are 
falling is the time to detach them with the 
view of making new plantations; but, after 
trying them in various ways, I do not like to 
make permanent plantations of them just as 
they are tafcen off. Allowing them to grow in 


what might be termed nursery beds for one 
season alter they are detached from the parent 
plants is the best way of treating them. This 
being decided on, before beginning to take up the 
suckers a piece of rich ground should be selected 
in which to plant them as they are taken off. 
They will thrive in a partially shaded spot, 
rovided it is exposed to the sun one-half of the 

For the first year I generally plant mine in 
front of a wall with an easy aspect, so that they 
get the morning sun, but none in the afternoon, 
where the ground is not previously rich, a good 
coating of manure shoula be spread over it and 
dug in as the plants are set. Roots with a 
single stem to them—and this is quite enough 
for any young plant—may be planted 6 in. 
asunder in rows 15 in. or 18 in. apart. In plant 
ing, the root should be placed about 3 in. Delow 
the surface, which should be firmly trodden. 
When this is done properly the young plants 
require no support the first season. The canes 
formed this year should be left as they are 
until spring, and just before they begin to grow 
each should be shortened back to 6 in. from the 
ground. This does not weaken the plant, but 
rather strengthens it, as it keeps it from flower¬ 
ing or bearing fruit, and throws the strength 
into the roots, from which the canes spring. 
Two, or at most three, canes are quite enough 
for any plant to bear during the first season ; 
and it is well to reduce them always to this in 
order to give them a fair chance of being pro¬ 
perly developed and ripened. Thick, well- 
ripened canes, about 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, are the 
kind most to be desired at the end of the 
season, as such will bear good crops the follow¬ 
ing year. 

As soon as the leaves fall in autumn they may 
be planted in their permanent fruiting quarters, 
and this may be done throughout the winter 
until shortly before they start into growth. 
The ground to receive them should be trenched 
1 1 the depth of 20 in. or 2 ft., and the whole of 
this depth should be well enriched with good 
manure. Where the ground has been properly 
prepared, and the after culture attended to in 
st ordinary way, Raspberries will bear good 
crops for ten or twelve years; therefore, securing 
gxid crops of fruit annually for this length of 
time is worth being careful in the preparation 
of the plantation at first. In trenching and 
manuring the ground the whole of it should be 
done before planting is begun. In planting, 
sometimes a row is put in one part of the gar¬ 
den and a row in another ; but I do not ap¬ 
prove of thiB plan, as it is inconvenient in more 
ways than one, especially as regards protecting 
the fruit. Half-a-aozen rows, about 150 ft. long, 
will yield a large quantity of fruit. Where the 
row's are together in one quarter they should be 
placed from G ft. to 8 ft. apart. In open Dositions 
the first distance is sufficient, in shady places 
the latter will answer the purpose. 

I have grow n Raspberries with a stake to 
each root, training the stems around it, and I 
have also had them with the canes bent from 
root to root, tying them together so as to form 
an arch, but I now grow them nearly exclusively 
trained to a wood fence-like trellis. This con¬ 
sists of posts fixed in the ground 8 ft. apart and 
5 ft. above ground, one rail being 6 in. from the 
top and another 3 ft. from the ground. The 
roots are planted along the bottom in a line 
with the rails 1 ft. apart. Two canes are taken 
from each root and tied 6 in. apart on the trellis. 
When a root dies a few more canes may be taken 
up from other roots to fill up the gap. As to 
pruning and training generally, it is a mistake 
to allow too many young canes to grow during 
the summer. After they are fairly above 
ground all the weakest should be cut 
away close to the ground or a little under it, 
leaving only those which are necessary to re¬ 
place the old canes ; of course where young stock 
is wanted shoots must be left, selecting such 
as come out farthest from the row, as they can 
be lifted without disturbing the old roots. 

Many injure their Raspberries by allowing 
old canes, after they have done fruiting, and 
the younger ones for the following year, to grow 
into a close moss, especially in autumn, just at 
the time when the young canes require all the 
light aud air available to mature their wood for 
bearing a full crop the following year. Daring 
September, after the fruit has been gathered, 
and when the canes which have produced it are 
beginning to wither, every one of them should 
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be cut away and the young oanea tied in their 
place. This is an excellent way of ripening 
them thoroughly, and one of the surest ways of 
insuring a heavy crop. Where the ground is 
in good order when they are planted, it is some 
years before they require more manure, and 
then it is much better to apply it as a top- 
dressing than to dig it in ueeplv about the 
roots. They should be top-dressed now, and in 
light soils it is well to put a good coating on 
and allow it to remain as mulching during the 
following summer. If it be bright weather 
when the fruit is ripening, it should be gathered 
every day, as it ripens fast and decays quickly 
especially in showery weather. C. 


NOTES ON APRICOT CULTURE. 

Of all hardy trees I, in common with many 
others, look upon the Apricot as one of the 
most uncertain with which we have to deal; 
but having been tolerably successful in its cul- 
turo, a few jottings regarding my treatment of 
it may be acceptable. Many are the hours I 
have tried to work out the solution of the 
mysterious dying off of the limbs, a disaster, 
unfortunately, too well known to every one ; 
and, though I have at various times had varying 
theories as to its cause, I feel obliged to aamit 
that I am still somewhat in deep water on the 
subject; nevertheless, I half fancy the right 
Iheory has dawned on my mind. I have never 
been fortunate enough to have the privilege of 
rowing Apricots under the shelter of glass, but 

have for some years now been in the habit of 
visiting a garden where they are grown exten¬ 
sively in this way, and under suen conditions 
at this particular place the sudden dying off of 
the branches is unknown, and yet the soil in 
which they are growing is, in every particular, 
like that in which ours are growing. Hence 
the following theory has been forced upon me— 
shelter does it all, ripens the wood, no frosts to 
injure unripe wood; constitution it cannot be, 
as many trees never lose a branch ; soil it can¬ 
not be, as I have seen them do well in all kinds 
of soil. I therefore am inclined to believe that 
if thorough maturity of wood could always be 
insured, the dying off of branches would soon 
become obsolete; at least, such is my present 
impression. Well, then, accepting this theory, 
all our aim should be, in commencing Apricot 
culture, so to arrange every detail as that per¬ 
fect maturity of wood should be guaranteed. 
We will therefore first refer to 
Aspeot or Position. —This ought to be 
south, south-west, or west; I prefer the first. 
Of course it is not usual, as Peaches always 
come in for that position ; still, I have proved 
that Peaches do best on a west aspect and 
Apricots on a south one ; there can, therefore, 
be no harm in the exchange. I have never yet 
seen Apricots worth the name grown without 
the shelter of a wall, and should therefore not 
recommend the attempt. The next requisites 
are 

Drainage and Soil.— Stagnancy is in- 
iurious to all fruits, but Apricots are peculiarly 
liable to injury from this cause ; for, though in 
the growing season a free allowance of water is 
an indispensable requisite, if at any time the 
drains get choked, the trees are not long in 
showing it; and, on examination, it will be 
found that many of the roots are wholly de¬ 
cayed. The Apricot will do tolerably well in 
any soil, from sandy loam to stiff clay, i.e., 
having regard to drainage; but the best Apricots 
I ever saw—largest, cleanest, and finest- 
flavoured—were grown in what is termed a cal¬ 
careous loam, that is, a soil in which a goodly 
percentage of lime is present; and this, there¬ 
fore, should be obtained if possible; lacking 
this, lime, in some form or other, should be added 
to non-calcareous soils—Bay in the form of 
lime-scrape, old mortar, or chalk. Light or 
sandy soils should have a free allowance of 
chalk, and be made extra firm, to neutralise 
the effects of the rapid evaporation of moisture, 
which r always takes place from suoh soils. 
Manure iB not required, except on the poorest 
of poor soilB, and preference should be given 
to applying it in the form of surface mulchings 
rather than as an ingredient to be mixed with 
the soil; whatever tends—as manure in the soil 
would—to increase a watery, robust growth, 
whioh will be difficult to ripen, should be 
avoided. The depth of soil need not exceed 


2 ft., and should be kept saored to the roots— 
no overcropping. 

Planting. —First, as to season, be it remem¬ 
bered that Apricots are the first of our hardy 
fruits to be in flower ; hence it follows that 
proportionate early root-action takes place ; 
this would, therefore, naturally lead us to plant 
early in the autumn. October is not too early, 
as the trees have then time to get a start ere 
severe frosts set in. I have seen Apricots trans¬ 
planted in February when in blossom, and yet 
they have done well ; but, to say the least, it is 
unnatural, and ought never to be practised. The 
manner of planting is of no small moment in the 
after success of the trees, and cannot be too 
carefully attended to, for if planted too deep— 
especially if the stems be buried deep in the soil 
—the tree will refuse to grow ; and if, on the 
other hand, shallow planting be adopted, results 
will be equally unfavourable through injury from 
drought, &e. Wet weather for the operation 
should be avoided, as the soil is then clammy 
and cannot be worked in amongst tho smaller 
rootlets. 

Training and Pruning.— Fan-shaped is 
the only system of training worthy of adoption 
with the Apricot, for the Bimple reason that a 
blank, through tho sudden dying off of a braueh, 
is soon filled up by regulating the tree or 
working in a new shoot. Disbudding is not 
nearly so much practised with Apricots as it 
should be. All foreright, outgrowing, and 
badly-placed shoots should be rubbed off at as 
early a stage of growth as possible, and others 
that remain, and which are not intended for 
new main-shoots, or for training in as lateral 
fruit - bearing shoots along the main stems, 
should be pinched at tho Becond or third leaf, 
which will induce the formation of fruit spurs ; 
this done, very little winter pruning will bo 
requisite, other than the occasional removal of 
long spurs, or the cutting out of bare branches 
to be replaced by new shoots. In this manner 
the renewal of the wood of the trees should 
always be gradually going on, as the best fruit 
is produced on wood of from one to three years’ 
growth. Should the trees grow excessively 
strong, and a check be necessary to make 
them fruitful, root pruning may be done 
by digging out a trench 4 ft. or 
5 ft. from tho wall, according to the 
strength and size of the trees, cutting clean 
off all long woody roots, and leaving all the 
smaller fibrous rootlets as intact as the opera¬ 
tion will permit. September and October are 
the best months for root pruning. As with 
Peaches, Apricot buds frequently drop off just 
as they seem ready to open, the cause of which 
is just about as mysterious as the sudden 
collapse of the branches ; but I am inclined to 
think that one great predisposing cause may be 
want of water [during the growing season. 
They should, therefore, be abundantly sup¬ 
plied with water during the whole season of 
growth, and even after the fruit is gathered. 
Surface mulchings with stable litter, twice or 
thrice renewed during the summer, is a most 
excellent plan, and saves a large amount of 
watering, and acts as a manure at the same 
time. 

Insects and Mildew.— Apricots are not 
difficult to manage in this respect ; occasionally, 
however, gre3n and black tly make their ap¬ 
pearance, but a washing with Tobacco water 
soon settles them. A more formidable enemy 
is the small, greenish-yellow caterpillar,'which 
curls together the leaves, and if not sought for 
and destroyed as soon as perceived, causes very 
great injury. Mildew ib sometimes trouble¬ 
some, and the best remedy for this is a good 
drenching of water, root and branch. 

Varieties. —The best are Moorpark, Early 
Moorpark, MuBch Musch, Kaiaha, Large Red, 
Pine-apple, Peach, and Hemskirk.— W. W. 


Removing Fallen Trees.— In autumn, 
when fallen leaves give an untidy appearance to 
even the best-kept gardens, it is well to bear in 
mind that they are the provision made by 
Nature for restoring to the earth the food that 
has been extracted from it during the growing 
season, and that where it is imperative that the 
leaves should be removed, some means of 
restoring an equivalent amount of nutriment by 
artificial means should be resorted to; other¬ 


wise, we shall not have far to seek for the reason 
why trees thus treated fail in health long before 
those in more neglected positions. Where many 
deciduous trees exist the walks need constant 
attention, for if the leaves get trodden on them, 
they spoil the gravel, and consequently entail 
more labour than their frequent removal would 
do ; but in shrubberies or beds of evergreens 
it is best to permit the leaves to remain until 
they are all down, and then only remove such 
of thorn as disfigure the outline or margin, sub¬ 
stituting some manure or leaf-soil for them. 
Digging amongst the roots of trees and shrubs 
should be practised as little as possible, as the 
best feeding roots are those near the surface, 
where there is anything in the shape of food, 
such as decayed leaves, afforded them. That 
digging checks rather than promotes their 
health and well-being there can be no doubt, 
and fallen leaves, though considered an eyesore 
by many, arc of much importance to the trees 
themselves.—J. G. H. 


THB COMING WHBK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary — August 29 to 
St'jitemht r 3. 

Flowers. -Shifting Cyclamen bulbs into flowering pot*. 
FottingCinerariaout <*f 3 in. pot*, into 5-in. pot*, in whi h 
tlu-yiire to flower. Futting in cuttingsof Violas in loonier 
for spring bedding. Flitting in cuttingsof Violas under 
north wall for spring bedding. Cutting Lavender for 
distilling. Futting in cuttiugs of Felargoniums and 
Im hsia* for winter flowering. Tying shoots of Martchal 
N nd Hose in cold house and loosening buds on Briers. 
Flitting in cuttings of Heliotrope and Ageratuni for 
Stuck. 

Kri it — Gathering Williams' Bon Chretien Fea^s and 
KV.-wick Cudlin Apples. Cutting out superfluous wood 
from I'igs in order to give the fruit n ore light. Gathering 
hii ripe Apples. Cutting a few berries out of late Grapes 
where too thick. Removing all runners from Straw¬ 
berries for forcing, and giving them a little more room 
where crowded to admit air and light. 

Vegetables.— Hoeing ground between growing crops 
of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. Tying, trainirg. 
and stopping Tomatoes. Planting out Bath Cos Lettuces 
and more Endive for winter use. Getting in hotbed in 
Cucumber house for wiuter Cucumbers. Sowing Mustard 
and Cress. Mixing loam and leaf-mould in which to plant 
Cucumbers. Fulling up Carrots that are running to seed. 
Harvesting Onions and storing them on stages in cold 
houses to dry. Storing Regent Potatoes and covering 
them with straw. Earthing up Celery. Clearing Peas 
olf ground and manuring it for winter digging. Cutting 
out useless growths from Tomatoes and also a few 
leaves to enimre the fruit ripening. Planting the follow, 
ing sorts of Cucumbers for winter, viz., Ueilsor Prolific, 
Telegraph, and Duke of Connaught 

Flower Garden. 

Daily look over vases and plants plunged in 
pots, and see that they get plenty of water, 
with whioh, if the drainage is good, they can 
hardly be overdone ; but if any indications of 
stagnant water at the root are observed, take 
them out at once, and replace the drainage with 
fresh clean potsherds. Carpet beds and edgings 
will need frequent pinching or clipping and 
plenty of water, as if Alternantheras 
get seedy they quickly lose their brilliant 
colouring. It will now be quite time to propa¬ 
gate such tender plants as are kept from cuttings 
propagated annually. Coleus Verschaffelti and 
Iresines should be got in, a few pots or pans of 
them being enough to stock a large garden in 
spring. Alternantheras we lift as soon as the 
beauty of the beds fail, and plant thickly in 
boxes, when, if pulled to pieces in spring, they 
yield abundance of rooted plants. The main 
stock of Pelargoniums may now be put in ; 
many Btill prefer the plan of striking them on 
open borders and lifting and potting them 
about the end of September, but we find putting 
them moderately thick in shallow boxes to be 
the most expeditious way ; and when well 
rooted, they always winter well if rather dry 
and well ventilated on all favourable occasions. 
In the reserve garden transplanting spring 
flowering plants and pricking off seedlings will 
be the principal occupations. Keep all the 
Primrose tribe moist, as they are very impatient 
of drought in any stage of growth. Pansies 
that have done flowering may be cut back, in 
order that they may become furnished with 
young growth before winter sets in. 

Auriculas.— Now is a good time to plant 
out Auriculas in the open ground. For this 
purpose the most robust constitutioned scats 
should be chosen, but some that are not so very 
vigorous when grown in pots do well out-of- 
doors. The rock garden is perhaps the most 
suitable place for Auriculas there on can 
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admire their beautiful flowers and neat, hand* 
some foliage sheltered from the fierce rays of 
the sun by portions of the rockwork. 

Dahlias.—Continue to tie young growths 
to the sticks as they advance. There are 
always too many flowers on the plants for all to 
grow to their full size. All mis-shapen and 
cross-eyed ones should therefore be removed in 
an early stage ; one can tell from the appearance 
of the buds whether the flowers are likely to be 
perfect or not. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse Plants. — The earlier 
batches of tuberous Begonias will now begin to 
lose vigour, and must be gradually put to rest 
by withholding water and placing them in a dry, 
warm frame or other position fully exposed to the 
■un. Bomareas also should be gradually brought to 
a state of rest. The fine old Erythrina Crista- 
galli will now be fast approaching the flower¬ 
ing stage, and if the plants have been well and 
liberally treated during the growing season, a 
fine display of blossom will he the result. The 
stock of early flowering soft-wooded Heaths 
will now be setting and swelling their flower- 
buds, and while in this stage must not be allowed 
to suffer from any lack of water at the root, 
otherwise many of the flowers will dry up on 
the plants whenthey are about half grown.These 
and Epacrises should now occupy positions fully 
exposed to the sun. Roses in pots intended to 
roduce flowers during autumn must now be 
ept perfectly clean and free from aphides and 
other peBts. All autumn-flowering plants, such 
as Chrysanthemums, Salvias, &c., will now be 
getting pot-bound, and must be liberally fed 
with liquid manure in order to keep their foliage 
fresh and healthy. Cuttings of Kalosanthes, 
Hydrangeas, and of any other plants that are 
rooted should be potted without delay in order 
to get them established before winter. Among 
bulbous plants that are now in beauty, the Tri- 
tonia aurea and several varieties of the Tigridia 
are the best ; the latter especially are very strik¬ 
ing and effective when grown in pots. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Houses in which late Grapes are 
intended for keeping through the winter, either 
on the Vines or in the Grape room, will require 
liberal ventilation with gentle fire heat for the 
maintenance of a circulation of air. Reduce 
the laterals as days decrease in length, and 
keep the foliage clean and healthy by means of 
a moderate supply of moisture applied to the 
walla and paths in fine weather, and sufficiently 
early in the day to prevent condensation at 
nightfall. Muscats now colouring will require 
more light and air ; and when quite ripe, they 
will keep a long time if the border is protected 
from the direct influence of heavy autumnal 
rains. A covering of dry Fern, shutters, or, 
best of all, glass lights placed in a sloping 
position, answers well for throwing off water, 
while they attract sun heat to the surface of 
the border. If spider has injured the old 
foliage to any extent, and the latter is 
not sufficient for the protection of the 
tender Bkins of the berrieB, it will be 
necessary to lay in a few of the laterals 
and to stop them at the third or fourth joint 
to secure an even spread of healthy foliage, or 
modern houses glazed with large squares of 
21-oz. glass may have some light shading thrown 
over the exterior. Hexagon netting answers 
well, as it does not exclude light; neither does 
it interfere with the free passage of air; more¬ 
over, it may be mado to ao double service, by 
being drawn over the opening lights and venti¬ 
lators for keeping out wasps. Vines from 
which the fruit has been cleared will require un¬ 
remitting attention for somo time to come. If 
trained on the semi-extension principle, all the 
fruit-bearing shoots may be reduced to five or 
Bix eyes, and, assuming that the old leaves are 
clean and healthy, the removal of the laterals 
from the lower half of the buds loft will be of 
great service, as next year's success depends 
upon getting them thoroughly ripened and the 
embryo bunches perfectly formed. 

Vegetables. 

Continue the use of the hoe so long as there 
are weeds to be destroyed or crops that will be 
benefited by its use. Amongst the latter just 
now are plots of recently sown winter Spinach, 
Onions, Turnips, Carrots, Lettuces, Broccoli, 
and Kales. Sow again if necessary, and thin 


out as soon as the plants can be handled. 
Winter Spinach, Turnips, Radishes, and 
Lettuces—timely thinning out of these is of the 
utmost importance, in order that the plants 
may grow ud sturdily and be the better able to 
withstand the winter. As Potatoes, Onions, 
and Peas are harvested or cleared away, fill up 
the vacant ground with Cabbages, Coleworts, 
&c. ; even if it be not immediately required for 
cropping, or have to be left fallow for trench¬ 
ing, weeds and exhausted crop should at once 
be cleared off to prevent unnecessary im¬ 
poverishment of the land. Keep all Beans 
closely picked off as they become fit for use ; 
the plants will then bear for a considerable time 
longer without exhaustion. If runners are cut 
back 2 ft. or 3 ft., all the old pods being re¬ 
moved, and are given a good watering and 
mulching, they soon break into fresh lateral 
growth, and fruit as freely as at first. Give 
abundance of watar to Celery prior to earthing 
up, and occasionally dust over the rows with 
soot and wood-ashes as a preventive against the 
attacks of fly. Harvest herbs ; they dry and 
retain their colour best when hung up in a 
draughty sunless shed. Parsley to stand the 
winter should be given plenty of space and the 
driest position in the garden. Keep Tomatoes 
to single stems and the foliage thin. Both 
ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows mil¬ 
dew badly, and to check it we find it necessary 
to break off the worst leaves and to give abundant 
supplies of water. Examine them daily to cut 
all fruit as ready. Preparations will now have 
to be made anent the forcing of French Beans 
and the supply of salads by getting the pits or 
frames into working order. Beans ought to bo 
at once sown, and allowed to grow on naturally 
till thero is danger from frost.—W. W. 


ROBBS. 

GROWING ROSES IN POTS. 
According to my experience—and I have grown 
Ro3cs in nearly every kind of glass structure— 
there is no class of hardy-flowering shrubs more 
accommodating or more manageable under pot 
culture than Roses. If in good health and well 
established when introduced to the forcing-house, 
a crop of flowers may be looked upon as a cer¬ 
tainty. The best kind of structure for early work 
is a low half-span house, with a pit filled with 
tree leaves in the centre, in which the pots should 
be about half plunged. The soft, genial atmo¬ 
sphere arising from the fermentation of the hot¬ 
bed has a wonderful effect in increasing the vigour 
of the growth and the size and brilliancy of the 
flowers. In forcing anything, no matter what, 
there are certain principles bearing thereon 
which, although susceptible of modification in 
certain cases, yet cannot be altogether ignored if 
the permanent health of the plant be taken into 
consideration. For instance, it is not a good 
practice to introduce any plant to a high tem¬ 
perature all at once, nor yet to take it from a high 
temperature immediately to a low one. 

The right and true principle in forcing is to 
start with a very moderate temperature and 
gradually increase it as growth progresses till 
the maximum is reached, and then to harden 
and mature the growth in like manner. In 
practice, however, this cannot always be carried 
out, for in many places the forcing house or 
pit is kept at one uniform temperature, whilst 
a constant Btream of plants and shrubs grown 
for their flowers is passed through on their way 
to the conservatory or drawing-room. Of course 
neither the flowers nor yet the plants are so 
lasting; the former soon wither and die, and 
the latter, w-eakened and exhausted, soon suc¬ 
cumb ; therefore, where a largo and constant 
supply of flowers is required in winter, it will in 
the long run be more economical, a 3 well as 
altogether more satisfactory, to have a hou>c of 
intermediate temperature, and inthe caseof Roses 
this is more important in cooling them down 
when they leave the forcing house than even 
upon their admission. To have really fine 
blooms the night temperature should at no time 
exceed CO 3 , with a rise of 10° in the day during 
suushiue. 

Where there is a pit of leaves in the forcing 
house, and the floor and bare surfaces are 
occasionally damped, thero will be no necessity 
for much syringing. I always think under such 
circumstances that if the syringe be very freely 


used, it seems to take the finish and gloss from 
the foliage, and there is always a lurking danger 
to be apprehended from hard or impure water, 
and Roses, even when grown only for cut blooms, 
should have a certain proportion of clean, 
healthy foliage associated with them. In a 
structure of the kind described, with a healthy, 
genial atmosphere, insects will not be very 
troublesome ; but should green fly make its 
appearance, the moment its presence is known 
give a couple of light fumigations of Tobacco or 
Tobacco-paper, with two or three days’ interval 
between. Of course curled leaves should be 
watched for, and the little maggots that are 
usually coiled up therein destroyed. As regards 
varieties, all the most vigorous growers, no 
matter to what class they belong, may be success¬ 
fully grown and forced in pots ; but Teas 
and Hybrid Perpetuals are especially desirable 
to have in quantity. As a rule, all those kinds 
that do well in the open air will also succeed 
indoors, and to these may be added most of the 
Teas. 

If fairly and liberally treated, Roses may l>e 
grown in pots of the same size for many years, 
although of course where one has plenty of 
room it is best to allow and encourage a gradual 
development in size ; or, if large specimens be 
desired, they can easily be shifted on into 
larger pots; and in time, with skilful training 
and care, very handsome, valuable plants may bo 
formed. I have already said that Roses may be 
grown in the same sized pots for many jears, 
aud produce annually a crop of flowers, but it is 
necessary to re-pot annually, removing as much 
of the worn-out soil as possible, and using clean 
pota. 

I think there is no question that Roses on 
their own roots aro best adapted for pot culture, 
but, whilst making this admission, I do not 
believe that raising them from cuttings is the 
most expeditious way of getting up strong 
plants. Grafting close to the collar of the 
seedling Brier, or, better still, on healthy roots, 
is a preferable mode, and will produce more 
vigorous plants and in less time than if cuttings 
alone be used ; and by simply burying the 
junction of the graft and scion when potting 
the plants, in the course of a year, or at most 
two, they will virtually be on their own roots. 

I lately removed some that were grafted on 
roots of the Brier two years ago, and each plant 
had formed numerous roots, above and altogether 
independent of'the stock, and they would hav«i 
sustained little or no check if the stock had 
been removed. I like the Brier as a stock for 
pot culture better than the Manetti. The 
latter has strong, stubborn, deep-striking roots, 
whilst the Brier is essentially a surface-rooting 
plant, producing a mass of fibrous grow'th. The 
strong contrast between the roots of the two 
plants w'ould suggest the advantages to bo 
gained by UBing the Brier for pot culture almost 
without any practical test. 

An indoor Rosery might be made a most 
interesting feature in any garden, and one that 
could be enjoyed, even in the neigbourhood of 
towns where Rose culture in the open air is 
largely beset with difficulties, and even where 
open-air culture can be successfully carried out 
there are usually more deaths among them 
annually than among a similar number in pots. 
Then, again, there is a never-failing source of 
interest in watching the unfolding of the leaves 
and buds in winter, and noting the numerous 
shades of colour in the rapidly expanding foliage 
of a collection of Roses, from glowing crimson 
to the brightest, freshest green. I do not think 
there is any other class of plants that show's so 
much variation in the ever-changing hues of 
their young growth, and this is especially 
noticeable early in the season under glass. 

With the necessary facilities for forcing, 
Roses may be bad in bloom pn tty well all tic: 
year round in any climate, but the flowers pro¬ 
duced during the short, daik days of wint- r 
have not the same bright colours, nor yet, to 
my mind, the tame delightful fragrance that 
they have when the days lengthen in March. 
As regards soil, a good sound loam, adhesive, 
rather than sandy, that has been laid in a 
ridge for Bix months to get mellow, mixed 
W’ith about a third of its bulk of thoroughly 
decayed manure, will grow Rosts in perfection ; 
if it be intended to grow th(m continually in 
rather small-sized pots, a sprinkling of crushed 
bones might be added with advantage. Tht 
is one other matter in connection with forcing 
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Rosea to which I will just briefly refer, viz., 
the careless way in which the plants are too 
often treated when they have done flowering. 
All plants that have been foroed—especially 
those forced early—should be moved te a cool- 
house or pit, so that they may gradually 
become hardened off, till they can be 
in the open air. 


Moss on Fruit Trees.— Syringing with 
■alt water in winter is reported to destroy this, 
and some recommend soda water. The salt 
water should not, it is said, be stronger than sea 
water, which contains some three per cent, of 
salt. The best way would be, perhaps, in the 
first place, to ascertain the right strength to use 
it by trying it on some one tree of little value. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Violas and Pelargoniums.— Violas, 
whether considered as such or as Pansies, the 
two being still distinct, though blood rela¬ 
tions have, in my own memory, through 
patience, skill, and energy, made a development 
outstripping that of any flower with which I am 
acquainted, and, looking at that pretty weed of 
our arable land, the Viola tricolor, and those ex¬ 
hibition trays of large circular bleoms of nearly 
every possible colour called Fansies, most of 
them seemingly cut ont of Genoa velvet, there 
really appears something in selection and de¬ 
velopment. The Violas, so understood, are 
evidently nearly approaching the Pansies. 
Whilst the Pansy of the fionst seems to have 
derived its excellence and perfection from itself 
without aid from what we may call intermarriage, 
the Viola appears, as improved, to be the result 
of cross-breeding or hybridising, and appears to 
be made up of the British Viola lutea, the 
Pyrenean V. corant*, and the cultivated Pansy. 
The Viola cornuta made a stir on its first intro- 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS AND 
BEDDING. 

Thk mistake of "P. M. P.” and all who com¬ 
pare these things together is that they assume 
the mixed border to be the only way in which 
hardy flowers can be grown. Now, a mixed 
border is a pretty sight when well done, but not 
one man in five hundred has the least idea of 
how to make a good one. Once a man gets his 
head clear on the matter and recognises the fact 
that the mixed border is only one out of a dozen 
different way of growing hardy flowers, then he 
will begin to see the capacities of the matter. 
There is such an enormous mass of material 
among hardy flowers, that if he mentions the 
month he wants his garden to be gay I 
will undertake to make it so for him, be the 
weather wet or dry. The misery of it is that 
even good gardeners make a perfect muddle of 
a mixed border. If they have a good thing 
that grows freely they repeat it everywhere, so 
that the border has the same character all 
over instead of differing ; then instead of any 
variety of surface they graduate it from 
the back to the front; and lastly, they 
generally make tuoh a badly chosen oollec 
tion that a weedy effect is the result. Go 
along the mixed borders in the parks, and see 
what a wretched effect is obtained—bare earth, 
weedy plants, here and there a dab of 
Geraniums or other bedding plants, and 
that is all. But just consider what could 
be done in such positions. Take a common shrub¬ 
bery with an open space, say a few yards sauare, 
flanked by shrubs. The true way to deal with that 
is to put one plant there, or at most two; one 
to succeed the other or to mix with it; fill it 
with handsome Everlasting Peas, the deep rose 
or the striped kind, or with a good Lily or with 
Day Lilies, or with Japan Anemone, and you 
will get an effect that is worth waiting for. The 
shrubs will relieve your plants; the arrangement 
will be satisfactory for several years, without 
any more trouble than going along the border 
and considering wisely what to put in each 
place; and you would get an effect in front of 
a common shrubbery which would be delightful. 
That I should call a true mixed border. 
“P. M. F.” should try bold groups of the finer 
plants like the Phloxes, Tritomas, free flower¬ 
ing Yuccas and Lilies that grow well in 
his soil. Then he should have beds 
of Carnations and Cloves and other hardy 
flowers grown for their own sakes, adapt¬ 
ing each thing to the place and soil, and having 
a rotation of flowers, so to say. Thus, if be 
grows Carnations two or three years in a bed, 
he might change these for some first rate annual 
like Zinnias, or China Asters, or Scarlet 
Lobelias. Let him recognise the fact that many 
hardy plants are deserving of special and care¬ 
ful treatment of the best kind, instead of being 
jammed together in the mixed border. The 
common old mixed border, getting no change of 
soil, was the natural prelude to the bedding 
plants, in which the fresh soil for years enabled 
the plants to grow well and vigorously. Being 
all young and generally getting an annual 
rotation, of course they beat poor old neglected, 
and perhaps ill-chosen, plants in the mixed I 
border ; but give an equal amount of attention, 
thought, and good treatment to each, and then we 
shall do in a position to balance them and com¬ 
pare their merits. 



Sanvttalia procumbens. 


duction into modern gardening, and its descen¬ 
dant, V. Perfection, is still one of the best bed¬ 
ding Violas known, retaining the colour of its 
parent (cornuta) with the size of a moderate 
ransy, and what I intended, when commencing 
this article, was to point out a purpose for which 
it is peculiarly adapted, and that is, softening or 
toning down. A few plants of the above Viola, 
systematically planted with scarlet Pelargoniums, 
have a fine, cooling effect. Plants of it thus 
treated become somewhat drawn, so as to mingle 
their blooms with those of the Pelargoniums, 
among which, owing to the size of bloom, it is 
very striking, yet soft and pleasing. Verbena 



Sanvitalia procumbent flore-pleno. 


venose I have seen employed for the same pur¬ 
pose, but it is not to be compared for effect with 
the Viola. Among pink bedding Pelargoniums 
it is more beautiful still, owing to the nearer 
affinity in colour. The Viola will maintain the 
beauty of the bed when the blooms of the 
Pelargoniums are withered or wasting, and 
sparingly introduced among beds of white Pelar¬ 
goniums (I am speaking of zonals) it is truly 
beautiful ; here it may be said to give a warmth 
to the cold white of the Pelargoniums.—T. W. 

Sanvitalia prooumbens. — This is a 
pretty hardy annual from Mexico, having 
slender trailing branehes and bright yellow 
flowers. In the single flowered kind the blos¬ 
soms have a dark purple centre, but in the 
double 3. procumbens fi.-pl., which is by far 
the showiest, they are wholly of a bright yel¬ 
low. It flowers from July till lateqn September. 


Owing to its dwarfness and oompact growth, it 
is very useful for bedding purposes or the front 
rows of borders, and even grown in suspended 
baskets it is very useful, as the slender branches 
droop gracefully on all sides of the basket. It may 
be sown in any ordinary garden soil at the 
present time for spring flowering, or in March 
and April for summer blooming. 

Golden Sedum (3. acre elegana). — For 
covering bare stones on rock work, or as an 
edging plant, this Sedum is surpassed by few 
others ; even daring the doll winter months a 
good carpet of it has a bright and attractive 
appearance. It succeeds best when divided and 
transplanted in antumn, as it then gets well 
established in thick masses by the following 
spring, and is therefore better able than it 
otherwise would be to withstand the drought 
of summer.—C. S. 

Autumn-sown Annuals.— I have seen 
statements made about autumn-sown annuals 
which I think need some qualification. There 
was similar advice in last year’s Gardening ; I 
followed the advice there given, and sowed in 
the autumn for spring-blooming Candytuft, 
Clarkia, Nemophila, &c. Result—not one lived 
through the winter. Again, it is being con¬ 
stantly asserted that Fuchsias can be left in the 
ground during winter with perfect security if 
they are all covered with ashes ; I followed that 
advice and lost all. It is also stated by several 
writers that Gladioli are best left undisturbed. 
(I had been in the habit of taking them up every 
autumn.) I also followed that advioe. As they 
did not coma up in the spring, I examined them. 
Result—every one was rotten. Soil, light, 
and well drained.—J. J. [Last winter was an ex¬ 
ceptional one; even the hardiest trees in the gar¬ 
den were in many cases cat to the ground. --Ed.] 

Propagating Bedding Pelargoniums. 
—All varieties of these, even the most delicate, 
strike (from cuttings) better out-of-door in pans 
and boxes than anywhere else, np to the middle 
or end of August, according to the locality—in 
other words, while it is still warm encugb to 
promote free growth. We can remember when 
pits with bottom-heat were employed for the 
purpose, but the demand for tedding plants 
taught us a few good lessons in some things, and 
one was to strike Pelargoniums in the open air. 
When the tricolors came ont, much unnecessary 
coddling was practised by gardeners to increase 
their stock, bat it was soon found out in this 
case also that they had by far the best chance 
in the open ground. After the end of August, 
however, or earlier, cold nights and a decreas- 
ingtemperature tell their tale,and Pelargoniums, 
especially the variegated kinds, rot off rather 
than root, and to take them from the beds or 
borders at that season—September, we shall 
say—is robbing to no purpose. I have always 
two seasons of propagation—early in August 
and the end of October ; what is not obtainable 
at the former period I take at the latter, by 
which time tho display is over, and the beds 
nearly ready for clearing, and the cuttings usually 
strike as well as in August. My practice is, 
however, different. The cuttings, of tolerable 
size, are divested of all their leaves but two or 
three at the top—much foliage causes damping 
—inserted in 6-in. pots, and plunged in a pit 
within 1 ft. of the glass, where they can have a 
steady bottom-heat of 80° or 85°, and a rather 
dry top-heat of from 70® to 80°. They are well 
watered when put in, bat not again, unless 
absolutely necessary, which is seldom the case 
so late in the season. In two or three weeks 
the cuttings root, and as soon as they are fairly 
established they are lifted out of the plunging 
material and stored along with the earlier-struck 
batches throughout the winter, the object being 
to keep the plants as undisturbed as possible 
till potting time comes round in spring. I have 
propagated stock on till December in this way, 
but the sooner the work is completed after the 
middle of October the greater the success. Late- 
struck Pelargoniums are just as good as those 
which are struck at the usual time for bedding 
purposes, and far superior to spring-struck 
planfi for flowering ; the fault of the latter is 
their inclination to produce wood instead of 
flowers. The little bit of old wood attached to 
an autumn-struck plant undoubtedly predis¬ 
poses to a flowering habit.— S. W. 

I Bedding Lobelias.— Complaints are often 
made as to the difficulty experienced in pre¬ 
serving stock of bedding Lobelias through the 
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winter. Frost does them little mischief under 
glass, but damp kills them wholesale. The usual 
practice is to cut over a quantity of the old 
plants in autumn, then to lift them into pots and 
keep them on shelves in a cool house. Two 
causes of damping off are the roots not being 
established, and old wood being left on the plants 
that inevitably damps and decays. This can be 
corrected by having a quantity of plants kept in 
pots during the summer and trimmed over early, 
so that a renewed growth may be had ere the 
winter sets in. My own practice differs from 
that usually adopted, as I plant them out in a 
bed of soil in a cool house early in the winter, 
lifting plants that have been previously cutover, 
and that have already shown heads of good 
healthy foliage. These plants, instead of 
damping, throw out rootlets at every shoot, and 
in spring I can get any amount of well-rooted 
plants without taking a single cutting. I prick 
them out thickly into frames, and they make 
robust early bloomingplants far more satisfactory 
than can be had from cuttings struck in heat. 
Any one having a cool house may grow bedding 
Lobelias through the winter with success.—A. 

Propagating Violets. —I find all kinds of 
Violas to strike by far the best in the form of 
short stubby cuttings put in in September. 
—R. G. 

Humea elegans as a Flower Garden 
Plant. —This has long been highly prized for 
the graceful pyramid of rosy-tinted flowers 
which it produces, but it may not be gene 
rally known that its foliage alone renders it a 
valuable plant in the flower garden. It is 
superior in appearance to the various kinds of 
Tobacco plants, and its leaves have a distinct 
and powerful perfume. In order to have its 
foliage in perfection it must not be sown 
earlier than the end of September ; it should 
then be grown on gently through the winter 
in an intermediate house, and gradually 
hardened off by bedding-out time. Plants of 
it thus raised will show no disposition to 
flower ; on the contrary, all their energies will 
be concentrated on the formation of foliage. As 
single plants for the centre of beds, or in groups, 
with the ground carpeted, they are very 
effective, and form immense specimens by the 
autumn, when it takes a considerable amount 
of frost to injure them. They will be found to 
be valuable for lifting where large plants for 
conservatory or room decoration are in demand 
in winter.—J. G. H. 

Propagating Calceolarias. — These 
are much better propagated late than early. 
The plants are a dense mass of young growth in 
November, just in condition for taking off. The 
softest shoots only should be used, and they 
should be dibbled in thickly in a shallow frame 
placed on a south border, away from artificial 
heat of any kind ; 4 in. of sand and leaf-mould 
in equal quantities, and laid on a hard, well- 
drained bottom, will suit them well. The cut¬ 
tings should be dibbled in as fast as they are 
made, and kept close, and only shaded to pre¬ 
vent them from flagging, but shading is hardly 
ever necessary at that season of the year. 
When struck, air must be given freely on all 
favourable occasions. They may be struck in 
pots, pans, or boxes in the open air or under a 
handlight, and move to a very cool greenhouse 
during the winter. 

5532.— Tulips the Second Year.— If 
properly treated Tulips do not deteriorate. The 
orthodox treatment is to mix a little thoroughly 
rotted manure with the soil 2 in. or so under 
the bulb, so that the roots just reach it when 
the plants are rising for bloom. The soil should 
be light and rich, and the bulbs ulanted so as 
to be covered with G in. of soil. I find a 
better treatment is to dig out the soil and place 
a turf with the Grass side downwards beneath 
the bulbs, so that their roots can penetrate and 
feed on the decaying turf. The effect is a 
great improvement in both foliage and flowers, 
and the bulbs, when lifted, are plump and large, 
and produce very few offsets. Tulips split in¬ 
to offsets when the soil is too poor.—J. D. 

5515 . — Edelweiss from Seed. — This 
plant is very easy to raise from seed. My plants 
were raised from seed sown in March, 1880, in 

? Dt8 under glass, but without artificial heat. 

he seed leaves appeared in about four weeks. 
As soon as the plants had made four leaves, 
they were exposed to all weathers, and were 
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planted out when they had made eight or ten 
leaves. They seem to thrive very well in a 
mixture of loam from rotted turf and coarse 
grit; they also thrive very well planted be¬ 
tween pieces of stone resting on a mixture of 
loam and peat. They root rather freely, and 
seem to suffer from drought as much as Auricu¬ 
las do. As far as I can yet judge, they seem to 
require a sunny place and a dry surface to 
spread their leaves on, but to be always able to 
reach moisture with their roots. I had my seed 
from Messrs. Sharpe, of Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 
-J. D. 

Dwarf Scabious. —These are among the 
most showy and useful of hardy biennials. They 
are easily grown and always give satisfaction. 
A packet of seed of Scabiosa nana will give a 
variety of colour, while S. atropurpurea will 
supply velvety dark purple blossoms in abund- 
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ance. For supplying cut flowers at this time of 
the year these are among the best of plants. 
Now is the time to sow for next year’s flowering. 

The plants, being dwarf and compact in growth, 
are well suited for pot culture, and they pro¬ 
duce an abundance of flowers for several months 
in succession. For cutting purposes, too, the 
flowers are very desirable, as they last a long 
time in perfection in a cut state. The colour 
varies from the deepest crimson-shaded maroon 
to pale pink, so that in a packet of seeds many 



Dwarf Double Scabious. 


intermediate shades may be obtained. For 
flowering in pots the seed should be sown at 
intervals in spring and summer, and the 
seedlings either grown on in pots or planted 
out, but in either case they should receive no 
check, but should be grown freely on till they 
are placed in the pots in which they are to 
flower. Thus treated, they cannot fail to give 
satisfaction, and will be found extremely 
useful. 

Winter and Spring Gardening.— As 
summer-blooming plants will soon be getting 
past their best, cultivators must begin to con¬ 
sider what the empty beds are to be filled with 
during winter and spring. A bed of common 
Forget-me-nots edged with white Daisies forms, 
when in flower, a charming combination ; 


Golden Feather Pyrethrum, where it stands the 
winter well, has a pretty effect as spring 
advances, forming as it were a bit of gold; 
Arabia albida edged with a broad band of red 
Daisies has a fine appearance ; then there are 
Saxifrages in profusion that might be employed 
with advantage ; Auriculas, too, when massed 
look well when in flower ; and Aubrietia 
purpurea makes a charming purple bed ; while 
Golden Thyme and Sempervivums, or, as many 
call them, Houseleeks, can be used with 
advantage as edgings to small beds; Pansies, 
such as Cliveden Yellow, Imperial Blue, and 
Cloth of Gold, are charming subjects in their 
way ; of Daisies there are the Aucuba-leaved, 
the double white, red, and pink, and others 
innumerable, all of which should be planted in 
large quantities ; the Golden Dead Nettle, too, 
is a pretty, dwarf, hardy plant, of which 
enough is not made ; then there are the hardy 
Candytufts, which keep in flower for a length 
of time; Wallflowers, such as the yellow 
dwarf and blood-red dwarf, and the strain 
ueed at Bel voir Castle ; the double German 
Wallflowers are capital plants for the spring 
decoration of beds and borders. In addition to 
these there are, likewise, Primroses, such as 
the double lilac or mauve, and even the 
common Wood Primrose might be used in 
certain situations with advantage. Polyan¬ 
thuses, when in flower, are also very pretty. 
Hardy annuals, too, such as Silenes and 
Saponaria calabrica, flower well during the 
spring months. Hepaticas, both blue and red, 
double and single, are likewise beautiful in 
spring; and Ajuga reptans purpurea makes a 
good, dark purple edging. Many other plants 
could be named, but when we consider what 
hosts of bulbs, such as Croouses, Snowdrops, 
Squills, and Daffodils, there are, one 
feels that enough has been enumerated, and 
they wholly consist of plants within the reach 
of all interested in spring flowers. Some 
handsome-leaved shrubs, such as Aucubas, 
Golden Euonvmus, and even variegated Ivies, 
might also be introduced for the sake of 
contrast.—J. B. 


PROPAGATION OF VERBENAS AND 
OTHER BEDDING PLANTS. 

August is essentially the time for looking over 
flower garden stock, taking note of such addi¬ 
tions or alterations as may with advantage bo 
introduced into the bedding list for another 
season, and, in case Verbenas are considered 
worthy of a place in the flower garden, the 
requisite number of stock plants should be pro¬ 
pagated without delay, in order that they may 
become established before the dull days of win¬ 
ter set in. Many ills, it is true, attend plants 
that are tenderly nursed and coddled late in the 
autumn, and especially Verbenas, which are 
subject to the attacks of mildew and thrips on 
the first approach of winterly weather, but the 
remedy by means of which di fficulties such as these 
can be surmounted is early propagation and a 
liberal course of treatment u p to a gi ven time, af ter 
which all growth should be thoroughly hardened 
and ripened. The routine duties connected with 
autumn propagation are simple enough. First 
of all, see that your plants are in a fit state 
from which to take cuttings, and next deter¬ 
mine the most convenient plan of propagation, 
and have all ready before a single cutting is 
taken off. 

The propagating frame, if a temporary one, 
should stand in a comparatively shaded position, 
and be filled up to 12 in. or 18 in. deep wdth 
spent leaves freshened up with short Grass— 
just enough to generate a gentle warmth, 
which will accelerate root action and promote a 
free and steady growth; then have the pots or 
pans washed clean, crocked and filled up with 
leaf-mould and sand in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the former to one of the latter, sprinkle 
the surface of the soil in the pots or pans with 
water through a fine rose ; then have the cut¬ 
tings taken off, and while they are being 
prepared for insertion, dew them over with 
water through a syringe to keep them from 
flagging- 

As the process of insertion is being proceeded 
with, see that every cutting is made fast at its 
base and not about the middle. Water well, so 
as to fill in the holes, and place the pans level 
in the frame already prepared for their recep¬ 
tion. No hard and fast line can be laid down as 
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to the atmospheric condition of a propagating 
frame, so much depends on circumstances, such 
as the Btate of the material or that of the 
weather, but it is a safe principle upon which to 
act to keep the cutting from flagging from the 
time when it is severed from its parent till it 
has formed roots and become an independent 
plant. This is done by shading and by frequent 
syringings overhead, which may be reduced 
gradually as the plants become established. 

The next matter to be attended to is trans¬ 
planting the rooted cuttings into pans of rich 
soil. In doing this one must be mindful not to 
compromise or impede their futuro health by 
exposing them to influences that would cause 
any check to growth. The pans for this pur¬ 
pose should not be less than 4 in. deep, and be 
clean washed and carefully drained. There is 
little necessity for warming soil at this time of 
the year, but in case the compost heap be located 
in cold quarters, and the soil be many degrees 
colder than that of the cutting frame, the usual 
remedy should be applied to reduce the disparity 
between them. Of the soil itself little need be 
said. It can hardly be too rich, and it should 
be thoroughly prepared before-hand, such pre¬ 
paration depending, of course, on the nature and 
quality of the material about to be used. Keep 
tne plants from 2 in. to 3 in. apart in the pans, 
and make the soil firm about their roots, so 
that while the soil encourages vigorous growth 
the latter may be moderated by the mechanical 
pressure brought to bear upon the roots, thus 
inducing them to become fibrous and compact 
rather than straggling. Return the plants to 
the cutting frame in which the heat has now 
subsided, and keep the frame close for a few 
days and the plants watered overhead. Admit 
air as they lay hold of the soil, and eventually 
throw the sashes off altogether, except during 
boisterous weather. By this careful mode of 
treatment a fine healthy growth will be es- 
tablished, and the next thing is to ripen it in 
such a way that the stock will not be decimated 
through the winter by insect pests and damp. 
Prevention is better than cure ; therefore follow 
up the principle suggested at the commencement 
of these remarks, and ripen the wood gradually 
but thoroughly till it has a hazel-brown appear¬ 
ance. Winter the plants on a shelf near the 
glass in a cool, airy structure, where fresh 
growth will not be excited before cuttings are 
required the following spring ; then introduce 
the plants in gradual batches to a sharp, moist 
heat, and strong, healthy cuttings may be 
obtained by the thousand. 

Many other popular flower garden plants 
that require to be propagated in the autumn for 
stook are so like the Verbena as regards their 
requirements that further allusion to them, ex¬ 
cept in a collective sense, would be unnecessary. 
Amongst their number are Koniga variegata, 
different varieties of Tropaeolum, Heliotropes, 
Iresines, Lobelias, &c. 


SITUATIONS FOR FLOWER - GARDEN 
PLANTS. 

Flower - garden plants may, perhaps, be 
divided into two classes, viz., those whose 
noble foliage makes them fit subjects for the 
natural or free style of gardening, as, for ex¬ 
ample, Cannas, Musas, and Castor-oil plants, 
and those of more humble growth, such as 
Alternantheras and Sedums, which are best 
suited for the elaborate and formal style in 
flower culture, known as carpet bedding. This 
mode of gardening is best adapted to exposed 
situations, as full sun-light is indispensable to 
the perfect colouring of the leaves, on which 
the main beauty of carpet bedding rests. They 
also thrive with increased brilliancy after heavy 
rains ; and thus contrast strikingly with the 
weather-beaten appearance of ordinary bedding 
plants, whose floral display, as all of us know, 
is often sadly disfigured by heavy rains. When 
large plants are used in exposed situations they 
should consist of varieties not easily injured by 
the wind, such as Yuccas and Aloes, for no 
greater eyesore can exist in a garden than torn 
and lacerated foliage. 

It is to the first, or fine-foliaged class, to 
which I wish now more particularly to direct 
attention, as on the choice of a suitable situa¬ 
tion for such plants depends our chances of suc¬ 
cess. Shelter on all sides is indispensably 
necessary; for, if it is provided on one or two 
sides only, the wind sweeps round or between 


the barriers with greater violence than if none 
existed to oppose its violence. Here we have 
situations well adapted for both classes of plants, 
the formal geometrical gardens being fully ex¬ 
posed to the south, but well sheltered on the 
north by lofty trees ; while, a h as formal gar¬ 
den, with large beds cut on the Grass, and sur¬ 
rounded on Till sides by large, wide-spreading 
Cedars, affords a situation in all respects suit¬ 
able to show off to advantage the fine foliage of 
the many suitable subjects for this style of gar¬ 
dening. Where such situations do not already 
exist, shelter, by means of raised banks thickly 
planted with evergreens, should be provided 
before any attempt at this description of decora¬ 
tion is made, for the finer the foliage of plants 
placed in exposed situations, the greater is the 
damage done to them by storms. 

Here the average temperature is by no means 
high ; but, by observing the following rules, we 
get as fine foliage as if we were in a more 
favoured district. Our Castor-oil plants are 
over 5 ft. in height, and have foliage more 
than 2 ft. in diameter. We sow these in light 
soil, in heat, in February; also Wigandias, 
Cannas, and such plants as are generally raised 
from seeds, and old roots of Cannas and Cala- 
diums arc started into growth in a gentle heat ; 
for, unless the plants are large, and well har¬ 
dened off by planting out time, littlo success is 
the result. Light, airy pita or an orchard- 
house are tho best places in which to shelter 
such plants from cold winds, which in spring 
are most destructive to their tender growths. 

The soil for this class of plants should be rich 
and deeply cultivated, as, in addition to the 
large mass of foliage to be supported, the ground 
will require covering with some dwarfer-growing 
plants, as, in order to show their fine foliage to 
advantage, the larger plants require to be planted 
widely apart. During bright sunny weather too 
much water can scarcely be given, with alter¬ 
nate applications of liquid manure. Syringing 
overhead is also very beneficial to most of them. 
Single specimens of choice plants are usually 
plunged in pots or tubs, and are, of course, 
entirely dependent for their support on an arti¬ 
ficial supply of moisture. Daturas and many 
other plants succeed better under this treat¬ 
ment than any other. Tree Ferns and Palms 
are well adapted for plunging where the shade 
of overhanging trees would prove too dense for 
the satisfactory growth of more sun-loving sub¬ 
jects. But for all, without exception, complete 
shelter from wind is a point of much import¬ 
ance. J. G. 

Suffolk. 

House and Window Gardening. 

BULBS FOR GROWING IN WINDOWS 
INDOORS. 

Amaryllises. —The various species of 
Amaryllis are, with few exceptions, natives of 
warm latitudes, and, therefore, are in a high 
degree suitable plants for the window of a 
heated room, in which they thrive remarkably 
well, even when not placed in a very sunny 
position, and produce in abundance their large, 
bell-shaped, red, or red striped with white, or 
white striped with red flowers, which grow in 
umbels on strong stems. The following large- 
flowered kinds are the best for winter flower¬ 
ing : A. aulica, the flowers of which are large 
and showy ; they are of a deep red colour, the 
petals being veined with a deeper tinge and 
tipped with green, and open between October 
and March. A. equestris has light brick-red 
flowers. A. Regina* has dark red flowers, which 
usually have a lighter-coloured streak down the 
middle of each petal. A. rutila has flowers of 
various shades of red. Allied to this is the 
species known as A. reticulata. A. vittata has 
white flowers, with three red longitudinal 
streaks on each petal. These kinds are almost 
exclusively the parents of the wonderfully 
numerous garden varieties that are now in cul¬ 
tivation. In bringing them into flower in winter, 
two inodes of culture are employed, and as 
they are almost equally good, we shall describe 
them separately. In the first mode, the bulbs 
should be potted in a mixture of two parts 
loose, loamy soil and one part of leaf-mould, 
adding a little sand. The pots should then be 
placed in a window of the heated room. They 
should be watered all the year round with 
lukewarm water as often as they become dry, 
and, treated in this way, they will bloom, ac¬ 


cording to their kinds, in October and Novem¬ 
ber, or from March to Mav. After flowering 
the supply of water should be gradually dimin¬ 
ished, ana in about six weeks they should be 
transplanted. In doing this the young bulbs 
should be removed, but the bulbs should only 
be loosened with a pointed piece of wood, and 
the roots should not be disturbed, but any that 
aro decayed should be cut away. After trans¬ 
planting they should be watered whenever the 
soil becomes dry, and if the plants are 
healthy, they should receive a little liquid 
manure from time to time, to strengthen the 
bulbs for winter-flowering. They may be trans¬ 
planted either annually or every two years. 
Under this treatment, we have Been plants of 
Amaryllis blooming every year in a warm 
room as finely and as strongly as 
in a plant-house, and showing handsome 
healthy leaves all the year through. This 
method, however, has one drawback in this 
respect, that one cannot be quite sure whether 
the plants which are treated in this way will 
bloom during the winter months or not until 
April or May. The second mode of treatment 
is rather to be preferred to that just described, 
inasmuch as, by following it, the plants may be 
brought into bloom, with certainty, during the 
winter months. In autumn the bulbs should 
be potted, and placed in the warmest part of 
the room, but not far from the window. Here 
they should receive no water until the sheaths 
of the flower-stalks appear. These, under this 
mode of culture, are always developed before 
the leaves. The pot should now be placed in a 
window of a heated room, and thoroughly 
watered with warm water, a saucer being placed 
under the pot to receive the water that escapes 
from the pot. After this time the plants should 
be treated in the ordinary way, and after 
flowering should bo watered until August when¬ 
ever they are dry, liquid manure being given 
from time to time. From the beginning of 
August the supply of water Bhould be gradually 
diminished, and after the 1st of September no 
more should be given. At the end of September 
the plants should be transplanted, the old soil 
of the ball being quite shaken out, and all the 
decayed roots removed without injuring the 
sound ones, and after this the same routine 
of culture should go on as in the year before. 
In addition to the foregoing, we must not over¬ 
look some species which have long been favourite 
plants for room-culture, but which have not 
oeen employed in the production of hybrid 
varieties. These are Amaryllis formosissima, a 
Mexican species, known also under the name of 
Sprekelia formosissima. In autumn the bulbs 
of this should be laid (not planted) in the 
warmest part of the room. Here they should 
be allowed to remain until the sheaths of the 
flower-stem issue from the crown. Then they 
should be potted, placed in a window of the 
heated room, and watered whenever they become 
dry. In two or three weeks, and before the 
leaves appear, the large, solitary, deep purplish- 
red blossom will open on the top of the stem. 
After flowering, the treatment should be similar 
to that of the Amaryllises, which, according to 
the second mode of culture which we have 
described, are kept dry after being planted until 
the flower-buds appear. In September the 
hulbs should be taken out of the pots, and the 
same treatment repeated as in the previous 
year. Amaryllis (Nerine) sarniensis, A. (Nerine) 
undulata, A. (Vallota) purpurea, A. Belladonna, 
and A. blanda are all natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. When grown in the window of a 
room they bloom in September, and, therefore, 
do not properly belong to tho class of winter- 
floweriug plants ; they are all handsome plantr, 
but A. undulata in the only one which blooms 
annually. 

Grape Hyacinths (Botryanthus).—These 
pretty dwarf bulbous plants, with blue flowers 
in dense clusters, and better known as Grape 
Hyacinths, aro various species of Botryanthus. 
They are natives chiefly of the vineyards and 
pastures of Southern Europe, and are known in 
gardens under the name of Muscari. B. odorus 
and B. vulgaris both have dark blue flowers, 
while those of B. pallens are sky-blue. When 
the leaves are withering the bulbs should be 
taken up and left to dry in a dry, shady place. 
In the end of August or the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember they should be planted, four to six to¬ 
gether, in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, and placed in a 
cool position sheltered from frost. They should 
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not bo watered. In the beginning of September 
they should be removed to a room where the 
temperature is kept above freezing point, or 
moderately warm ; here they should be watered. 
When the flower-buds begin to show, the plants 
should be placed in the window of the temperate 
room, where they will come into bloom in 
January or February, according to the heat of 
the room. After flowering they may be kept 
through the summer in a dry place, where no 
water should be given to them, and, without 
being transplanted, they may be forced again 
the following winter. 

Olivia mlniata. —This is one of the finest 
and most free-blooming of bulbs for flowering in 
February, March, and April. Its vermilion 
flowers, which resemble those of a small 
Amaryllis, are produced in a large umbel of 
from eight to fifteen blooms on the top of a 
stem 6 in. to 1 ft. high, rising from the midst of 
evergreen ribbon-like leaves, arranged in two 
rows. The culture should be according to tho 
first mode given for the Amaryllis. The other 
species of Olivia also make good room plants, 
although none of them are as handsome as C. 
mlniata, or bloom so freely and abundantly 
when grown in rooms. 

Oroouses. —Most of the species of Crocus 
are natives of the mountains of Switzerland and 
the south of Europe, where they bloom soon 
after the snows melt in spring. The species 
with blue and white flowers are C. vemus and 
C. bi floras. The parent of tho yellow-flowered 
‘kinds is C. luteus. Those with streaked or 
variegated flowers have sprang from C. rcti- 
colatus and C. versicolor. The treatment is the 
same as that for Botryanthus, only that as soon 
as the flower-buds appear, the plants may be 
removed into the heated room to flower. Care 
should be taken not to place them in the heated 
room before the flower-buds show themselves ; 
otherwise these will not make their appearance 
at all. But when the growth has already 
reached this point in a cool or temperate room, 
the flowers will open in a few days after the 
plants have been removed to the heated room. 

Dog'B*tOOth Violet (Erythronium Dens- 
cania.—This is a native of the European Alps 
and Siberia. The two oval radical leaves are 
marbled with brownish spots. The flowers are 
drooping, and of a rosy colour, somewhat like 
those of a Cyclamen in shape, but considerably 
larger. It should be planted in a mixture of 
equal parts of loam and peat. The bulb-like 
root-stocks should not be allowed to dry too 
much after they are taken up; they should be 
potted in August, and kept without water in a 
cool place until the middle of December ; they 
should then be removed to the double window 
or the window of a temperate room, where 
they will come into flower in January and 
February. 

Bucharis amazonioa, E. oandida, 
E. gran diflora.— These are all natives of 
Tropical America, and rank amongst the hand¬ 
somest of plants for winter flowering in rooms. 
Their flowers are white and fragrant, and are 

S reduced in umbels on the top of a naked 
ower-stem, like those of a Pancratium. Their 
treatment should be according to the first mode 

S ven for the Amaryllis. The flowers appear at 
fferent periods in the course of the winter. 

Fritillarias. — Of this genus only the 
Snake’a-head (F. Meleagris), a native of Europe, 
and the pale-flowered kind (F. pallidiflora), a 
native of Central Asia, are to be recommended 
for winter flowering. The common kind 
(F. imperialis) comes too late into bloom. The 
original F. Meleagris has flowers which are 
chequered with brown squares, on which account 
the name of Chess-board Plant has been given 
to it; but there are varieties with light speckled 
and even white flowers. F. pallidiflora has 
pale yellow flowers. They should be treated 
like Botryanthus, but should be kept only in a 
temperate room, where they will bloom in 
February and March. 

Ismene oalathina.— ’This is a native of 
Brazil, and is allied to Pancratium. It bears 
two or three large white (sometimes yellowish) 
fragrant flowers on the top of a stem from 1£ ft. 
to 2£ ft. high. It should be treated according to 
the“ second mode of culture given for the 
Amaryllises. The" flowers, however, do not 
appear until the leaves are almost fully grown. 


Water must therefore be given as soon as the 
latter begin to show themselves. 

Irises. —The bulb-like root-stocks of the 
Persian Iris (I. persica) should be potted four 
or five together in 5-in. pots in loamy soil in 
October and placed in a cool room. After the 
middle of December they should be removed to 
the heated room. It is a very easily forced plant, 
and blooms from the middle of January. The 
flowers are variegated with pale blue on stems 
about 9 in. high. After flowering they are to 
be treated like tho Hyacinths. I. reticulata is 
a native of the Caucasus. Its bulb are covered 
with a reticulated coat, from which the species 
derives its name. In the open air it blooms at 
the same time as the Snowdrop, and is forced 
in the same way as the Crocus. The flowers 
are blue. When potting, eight or ten bulbs 
should be put into each pot. I. Xiphium and I. 
xiphioidcs are both natives of South-western 
Europe, and have bulb-like root-stocks and 
flower-stems about 1 ft. high, narrow leaves and 
largo flowers, which vary from deep blue to 
nearly white, and are variegated in various 
ways. The first is also known in gardens as I. 
hispanica and the other as I. anglica. They 
should be placed in the heated or cool room 
about a month later than I. reticnlata. 
In other respects the treatment is the 
same. I. susiana is a native of the East, and 
one of the handsome kinds with large flowers, 
which are veined and spotted with brownish- 
purple on a grey ground. The plants should be 
potted in loam well mixed with sand in August 
or September. They should not be watered, 
and in February the pots should be placed in a 
sunny part of the double window, and in a 
temperature of from 40° to 4S 3 Fahr. Here 
they should be watered very carefully and as 
little as possible. The truly handsome flowers 
appear in April. In other respects the treat¬ 
ment is the same as that of Cyclamen persicum. 

The Spring’ Snowflake (Leucojum ver- 
num).—This is a native of Central Europe. 
Treatment the same as for Botryanthus. It 
blooms with the Snowdrop from the middle of 
January. 

Pancratium speoiosum.— This is a 
native of the East Indies, and is one of the 
handsomest and most distinct bulbs for winter 
flowering in the heated room. Tho large white 
flowers are produced in umbels in November 
and December. It should bo treated after the 
first mode given for the Amaryllises. 

Pusohkinia soilloides. —This comes from 
the Caucasus, and bears clusters of pretty 
bright blue flowers, like those of a Scilla, on 
stems 8 in. or 9 in. high. Treatment the same 
as that of Botryanthus. It is known in gardens 
as Adamsia soilloides. 

The Asiatic Crowfoot (Ranunculus 
asiaticus) is a native of the East. Its pretty 
doable-flowered varieties are well known in gar¬ 
dens. For forcing, the sub-species, known as 
the Turkish Ranunculus, is the best. The roots 
intended for forcing should have been pre¬ 
viously laid in a dry room without any soil for 
at least months, if a good result is expected. 
Those intended for the earliest flowering should 
be potted at the end of Angnst, and the rest 
Bhould follow at intervals of from seven to four¬ 
teen days. Before potting, the roots should be 
soaked for some hours in water, and then 
potted, four or five together, in 4-in. pots, in 
free loam. The pots should then be placed in 
the window of a temperate room or in the 
double window, when, from January forward, 
according to the time of potting them, they will 
come into flower. None of the Ranunculi should 
be forced to flower in the heated room, as they 
cannot bear such a high temperature. 

Scillas.—The two-leaved Squill (Scilla 
bifolia) bears loose clusters of sky-blue flowers 
on stems from 3 in. to 5 in. high, and blooming 
shortly after the Leucojum. The Caucasian, or 
Crimean variety (S. bifolia taurica), which is a 
more robust plant, about 9 in. high, bearing 
numerous flowers in clusters, is still finer than 
! the common form. Scilla cernna is handsomer 
than the preceding kind. There are often not 
more than one or two flowers on each stem, but 
each bulb produces many stems, and the flowers 
are much larger and of the deepest sky-blue colour. 
This is also known in gardens and horticultural 
works as S. sibirica, S. amcena, and S. amaennla. 
S. bifolia and S, cernna are to be treated in the 


same manner as Mnscari. They bloom in the 
end of December and beginning of January. 
Scilla campanulata, S. nutans, and S. patula 
are all three natives of Southern Europe, and 
are closely allied to each other. They arc known 
in gardens as Roman Hyacinths and Hyacinthus 
non scrlptus, and arc also clashed as genera 
under the names of Agraphis and Endymion. 
They have broader leaves than the two prece¬ 
ding species, atul stems more than 9 in. high, 
with looser spikes, which usually contain a 
greater number of flowers of a blue or white 
colour. If the bulbs are taken up soon after 
flowering, kept dry, and potted in August, or 
the beginning of September, four or five together 
in 5-in. pots, they will come into flower in 
November. The treatment is to placo them in 
the cool room in the beginning of October, and 
fourteen days afterwards to remove them to the 
heated room. 

Tulips. —The common Tulip is a native of 
the East, and is the parent of the numerous 
garden varieties. T. suaveolens and T. pneeox 
are natives of Southern Europe, and are the 
parents of the kinds use for forcing. The treat¬ 
ment is the same as for the Hyacinths, only we 
must remark that the Duo van Thol should 
be potted in September for forcing, placing 
single bulbs in small pots or from three to 
five bulbs together in 4-in. pots. In Oc¬ 
tober they should be placed in the cool room, 
and in November removed to the heated 
room, when each pot should be covered by 
another larger pot inverted. They will bloom 
by the end of November. The hybrids from 
T. praecox and T. Gesneriana should be potted 
at the same time as the Hyacinths, three bulbs 
together, in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, and placed in the 
cool room in December. In January they 
should be removed to the heated room. The 
common Tulip and its varieties should not be 
placed in the heated room before the end of 
February. We recommend the following kinds 
for forcing. (1) From November to the middle 
of January :—The single Due van Thol, with 
red and yellow, pure yellow, red and white, 
pure white, scarlet, crimson, golden variegated, 
and fiery red flowers ; and the Dac de Berlin 
in similar colours, but with larger flowers. 
(2) From January to the end of February :— 
Single : Clarmond, Vermilion Brilliant, Feu de 
Moscou, Due de Paris, Duchesse de Panne, 
Aimable Elizabeth, Eteudard d’Or, Canary, 
Bride of Haarlem, Commander of Malta, King 
P<$pin, Wapen van Leyden, Catherine Isabella, 
Belle Sylvander, Laque Triomphante, Paragon 
van Grieken. Double : Due van Thol, Rex 
Rubrorum, Couronne des Roses, Le Blason, 
Tournesol, Duke of York. (3) From February 
to April :—Single : Pottebakker, in yellow, red, 
and white. Double : Geel Rose, Grand Maitre, 
Pourpre, Agr^able, Sylvia, Wittenrod Bord£. 

Veltheimia viridlfoHa. — This is a 
pretty bulbous plant from the Cape of Good 
Hope. From amid the broadly lancet-shaped 
leaves rises a flower-stem from 1 ft. to 1J ft. 
high, bearing on its summit a dense cluster 
of tabular pale rose-coloured flowers. In winter 
it should be placed in the double window, or 
in the window of a temperate room, where it 
comes into flower in March ; and in summer 
it should have a half-shady position in the 
open air. It should be watered moderately 
throughout the summer. M. 


Window Boxes. —There are few features 
at cottagers’ and amateurs’ exhibitions which I 
regard as more worthy of encouragement by 
good prizes than window boxes. In these are 
often centred a great effort, but for that 
reason are often tho moro meritorious. What 
the garden is may often be judged by the. 
state of its paths ; what the house is may as 
often be judged by the floral decoration of its 
windows. If there be pride in this direction 
there will be pride and cleanliness inside. I 
like simple window boxeB in preference to showy 
tiles or those gaudily painted ; green or a dull 
brown are the best colours, but the sooner the 
fronts are covered with Creeping Jenny, Isolepis 

f racilis, Petunias, Lobelias, or any similar 
rooping plants the better. Arches, unless they 
are tall enough to go round the entire window, 
should be avoided, as they simply exclude 
light. This should not be the case, and I think 
2 ft. from the base of the box to the top of the 
tallest flowers quite high enough.—A. D. 
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Shading for Greenhouse.— The season 
is almost over for shading, but the following 
recipe may be useful to your readers next 
year : Take six parts of flour to one of com¬ 
mon shoe blacking and washing blue; mix 
with water; put in a few drops of linseed oil 
to make it set. Then brush on the glass very 
thin. It is better to give two or three coats 
than one too thick. When done this presents 
the appearance of ground glass if properly 
mixed. It will stand any amount of rain, but 
can still be easily rubbed off with a dry cloth. 
—B. B. _ 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 
Hyaointhus oandicans. — This is a 
noble plant now in flower everywhere. It 
rows vigorously in any good soil, and its long 
ower-Bpikes, which are hung with drooping 
pure white bell-like blossoms, are very hand¬ 
some when placed three or four together in a 
vase. 

Musk Mallow (Malva moschata) is a 
vigorous native perennial, of which we have had 
fine bunches sent to us. Its blossoms are very 
showy, being of a delicate rose colour ; there is 
also a white variety. The leaves have a strong 
musky odour. Both are capital plants for 
shrubbery borders in dry sandy soil. They may 
be easily raised from seed. 

Pansies are still as fresh and beautiful as 
ever. They grow and flower in spite of heat or 
oold, drought or rain. Good bold masses 
of distinct varieties make the best dis¬ 
play, and there is suoh a host of 
sorts that a few might be raised yearly 
and planted so that the garden would not pre¬ 
sent a stereotyped appearance, but each year 
there would be a pleasant change. 

Indian Pinks. —These are among the most 
brilliant flowers of the garden. Many of them 
are like satin with fringed edges, whilst others 
are beautifully striped and spotted. They are 
best treated as annuals, sowing the seed in a 
frame in March or in the open ground in April. 

Newman’s Gone Flower (Rudbeckia 
Newmani) is a bold golden yellow flower now 
to be gathered plentifully in shrubbery borders. 
All the Rudbeckias are showy hardy free flower¬ 
ing plants growing in any ordinary soil and 
easily increased by division of the roots or by 
means of seed. 

The Flame Nasturtium (Tropceolum 
speciosum) is grand drooping over a bit of rook- 
work, or covering a shruD or tree. It does well 
on a warm wall where it can be allowed to 
ramble among ordinary wall climbers. Its long 
strings of brilliant flame-coloured blossoms are 
very fine, drooping round the edges of tall 
vases. 

Tyerman’s Groundsel (Seneciopulcher). 
—One of tbo finest of tall {(rowing border 
plants. Its flowers are of a brilliant purplish 
crimson, with a golden yellow centre, and 
measure 2£ in. to 3 in. across. This plant 
should be included in every collection of hardy 
flowers. It blooms from August till sharp frosts 
come. 

Tritonia aurea.— This is a gem among 
hardy bulbs. It throws up long spikes of golden 
yellow blossoms for a long time during the 
summer months. It also makes an excellent 
pot plant for the window or conservatory. 

At Messrs. Garter & Oo.’s Crystal 
Palace Nursery we find tall Phloxes in ex¬ 
cellent bloom, and ranging in colour from pure 
white to deep purple. Petunias also, of which 
there is a wonderful variety, make of them¬ 
selves quite a show. Much attention has been 
paid to the breeding of kinds having large and 
richly-coloured blossoms, and the result is 
highly satisfactory. We also noted a great 
display of Double Balsams, tine plants of the 
Showy Stonecrop (Sedum spectabile) just 
coming into bloom, and the old double Scarlet 
Geum still in full flower. Border Carnations 
are still beautiful, and there is a large stock of 
the new double Bouvardia Alfred Neuner. 

At Messrs. Lain? & Co.’s (Forest Hill) 

Pentstemons are flowering freely, and among 
them there are some ch&nmiog kinds. Victoria 
Asters make a fine display, and the Begonias 
are brilliant in the extreme. Holly hooks are 
stately and showy just now ; the individual 
blooms are unusually fine. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lllaos for Winter and Spring:.— The 
Persian Lilao, although, as its name implies, a 
native of Persia, is, nevertheless, a hardy shrub 
in this country ; but it is, at the same time, ad¬ 
mirably suited for forcing. Being easily started 
into active growth, it can consequently be had 
in flower at any desired season, as it requires 
but a short period of forcing to bring it into 
full bloom ; and as the flower buds are formed 
during the previous season, such plants as are 
well furnished with them can be readily selected 
from the shrubberies or the nursery grounds 
about the end of October. These may be potted 
and successfully forced into bloom at any time 
during the winter. It is, however, better to 
subject plants intended for forcing to a system 
of preparation, and this is very easily accompli¬ 
shed by selecting a number of suckers with 
clean stems, which are generally easily obtained 
from the shrubberies. These should each be 
furnished with a few young fibres, and the stems 
should be cut to the length of 9 in. or 12 in., 
and should be planted in lines in any convenient 
situation and encouraged to form heads. This 
they seldom fail to do by the end of the second 
summer, and the desired portion of them may 
be taken up with good balls and potted during 
the month of Ootober, when they will be ready 
to place in the forcing-house at any time during 
the following winter. When such plants have 
ceased flowering they should be placed in any 
sheltered situation until the middle of April, 
when the shoots should be all cut close 
back and the plants again turned out 
of their pots ana planted in the open air. 
Plants which have not been forced should at this 
period have the Bame treatment, as it is neces¬ 
sary that they should be cut back and trans¬ 
planted every season, in order to prevent their 
beooming too large. When the planting out 
has been completed it may, Bhould the weather 
be dry, be necessary to give the plants a good 
watering. They will generally produce a mul¬ 
titude of young ©hoots, which should be slightly 
thinned out, and most of the shoots left will be 
found in the autumn to be furnished with a 
terminal undeveloped flower-bud, and the most 
promising plants may be selected and again 
potted for forcing. By this treatment the 
plants may be kept in good health and forced 
year after year, but it is better to have plenty 
of them and to avoid forcing the same plant two 
seasons in succession. Such plants, in pots 
some 9 in. or 10 in. in diameter, will generally 
furnish from 50 to 100 spikes of bloom, which 
are useful in a cut state, while the plants them¬ 
selves are exceedingly graceful objects for 
decorative purposes. Many other species of 
hardy deciduous flowering shrubs may be 
prepared in a similar manner, and may with 
facility be forced into bloom during winter or 
early spring, such as the Scotch Laburnum, 
Ribes aureum and sanguineum, the Guelder 
Rose, various species of Spinea, Weigela, and 
Deutzia, and the very pretty double Japan 
Cherry (Cerasus japonica multiplex), with its 
numerous, snow-white, rosette-like blooms. 
These are easily forced into flower, and to these 
may be added plants of suitable dimensions, 
and well furnished with bloom-buds of such 
species as the Azalea, Kalmia, and Rhododen¬ 
dron.—G. _ 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

It is only necessary to glance occasionally at the 
advertising columns of this paper to perceive how 
many and varied are the stoves and simple heat¬ 
ing apparatuses otlered to the amateur’s notice, 
but the use of which little can be known beyond 
what each advertiser may state. That each one 
has the most entire faith in his stove there can 
be little doubt, but the faith of the tradesman, 
and that of the amateur gardener has not always 
the same basis, and too often to the latter it 
ends in disappointment. I often hear amateurs 
say that it is not with them a question of a few 
shillings or even pounds; what they want is some 
i apparatus that is reasonable in price, simple, 
cleanly, and most of all effective in its operation. 
If the amateur takes for granted that any one 
stove or system gives all this and he purchases 
it, he may find when the time of trial comes, 
that is, when we get from 15° to 20° of frost, 
that his stove is a failure and plants are all hard 
frozen ; or he may find that it has accomplished 


all that it professed to do, and if so, then he is 
indeed fortunate. The amateur cannot often 
avail himself of hot-water arrangements; of 
course these are the best in the end, and per¬ 
haps the cheapest, but they are too costly in the 
first place and must have some external fittings 
other than what can be put inside the green¬ 
house. It is not often there is room for so much. 

The old-fashioned brick flue is also a very effec¬ 
tive cold excluder, but it is subje -t to many ob¬ 
jections, amongBt which are the tendency of the 
flues to get fun of damp air, the oft difficulty 
of getting a good draught, the nuisance of much 
smoke, and the enormous consumption of fuel; the 
chief heat of the fire is absorbed in the brick¬ 
work, and only a moderate portion passes into 
the flue to heat the house. In boilers, there is 
one objection, as in this case, and that is the 
large combustion and the Bmoke. The one is a 
perpetual heavy expense, the other an intoler¬ 
able nuisance in enclosed small gardens. In 
rural districts where firing is cheap and smoke 
is of little use, and where a country bricklayer 
can be got to fix a fire-brick furnace and a brick 
and tile flue fairly cheap, a common brick flue 
may not be a bad frost excluder, but it needs 
much attention, and when the fire is low and 
the cold air can pass into the flue the tempera¬ 
ture is soon reduced. Gas may be, and no 
doubt is, very largely utilised in the heating of 
glass structures, but it can only be employed 
where gas is laid on. There are thousands of 
amateurs, however, who are out of the reach 
of gas, and with them it is worse than folly to 
advise it; where it is at hand, it is perhaps the 
simplest mode of getting heat, and perhaps the 
cheapest. In spite of all that has been said 
about the application of electricity in the heat¬ 
ing of plant houses, it is yet far removed from 
the domain of practical mechanics, and we need 
not here discuss its merits. Gas, however, is 
with us, and in populous places its use is univer¬ 
sal ; therefore, where to hand it is a valuable 
aid. 

Heat, however, must of necessity depend 
upon the amount of combustion, ana a small 
burner will not, under any conditions, give so 
much warmth as a large one. A single No. 5 
burner in a living room will give off a considerable 
warmth, but that is a space enclosed by brick 
walls, and needs far less heating power in cold 
weather than does a glass house. But gas can¬ 
not be burned in an open state amidst plants 
without doing immense mischief ; the antidote 
would be almost as bad as the bane. Gas can 
only be safely employed to heat a small boiler 
or stove where the noxious gases are conveyed 
away without contact with the plants; only a 
very powerful burner or large number of small 
burners could give to a boiler the same amount 
of heat that is obtained from a body of coal or 
coke in combustion, and would probably prove 
much more costly. Ordinaiy lamps and stoves 
will give all that is needed in the way of pro- 
tection to plants from frost to the amateur dur¬ 
ing mild winters, but it is when the pinch comes 
in really hard weather that these toys are found 
wanting. Now, if a public and practical trial of 
all these amateurs’heating lamps, stoves, and ap¬ 
paratuses could be carried out, a great deal of 
useful information might be obtained, and the 
small horticulturist might be the gainer. Any 
practical information on this matter cannot but 
be acceptable. A. D. 


answers to queries. 

6517 .—Greenfly on Chrysanthemums. 
Dissolve about 2 oz. black soap in a quart of 
water ; put this in a small watering-can, stop¬ 
ping the rose with dry soap rubbed over it; 
then clear one hole, and through it water the 
top of each shoot; syringe off in fifteen 
minutes. 

_ I opened out leaves of Chrysanthemum! 

which were shrivelled up and sometimes dis¬ 
coloured, found them thick with fly. Applied 
to each leaf, particularly near the bud forma- 
| tion, a solution of Tobacco water and soft 
soap with a camel’s-hair brush, sweeping the 
insects off the leaf into the glass containing 
the solution, so as to clear the plant. In 
about half an hour afterwards, washed off the 
solution with fresh water from the watering- 
pot, supporting the leaves well, so as to ex¬ 
pose them thoroughly to the shower. In some 
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cases I have to repeat the operation, but am 
always successful in the end.—T. C. 

5518.—Irises Out by Frost.— Is “E. G.” 
sure he describes his plants properly ? The Eng¬ 
lish Iris flowers in early summer, and is dor¬ 
mant and invisible in autumn. The German 
Iris is one of the hardiest plants known. I have 
had two small pieces of it lying on the surface 
of the ground m an exposed part of my garden 
since October, *>879, and they still show signs of 
life and would grow if planted, although the 
ground they are lying on was frozen 9 in. or 
10 in. deep for weeks during the last two win¬ 
ters.— J. D. 

6541.-As caterpillars often cautiously inhabit tha 
under side of leaves where no solution, by sprinkling, 
will reach them, the best remedy Is to patiently pick 
them off.—T. C. 


6598.— Keeping Tulips from Frost.— How can I 
keep Tulips from frost during the winter months Bup- 
posfnr I plant bulbs in October.— J. Wibkss. [If for 
flowering in beds, plant them 4 in. deep and put 
a coat of Cocoa-nut fibre, ashes, or manure over the 
surface. If you plant them in pots cover them up with 
ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre.] 

5594.— Manure for Mushrooms.— String Gate.— 
Old manure will not do for Mushrooms. It must be 
fresh from the stable, turned over to get the rank 
heat oat, and then after haring a little chopped turf 
mixed with it, be thrown into beds, 12 in. to 18 in. deep. 

6595.— Early - flowering Chrysanthemums. - - 
H. F. —These are perfectly hardy perennials, and can 
be got at any hardy plant nursery. Spring is the best 
time to plant. 

5596.— Treatment of Vines.— J. C. —Give plenty of 
air irght and day, keep the inside of the house from 
getting dust dry.and fire during cold weather. 

6597 -Red Spider and Mildew on Cucumbers.-- 
J. C.- Syringe them with sulphur water or dust the leaves 
with dry powdered sulphur. 

5598 . -Spring Bedding Plants. — Salvia. — Put 
them out as soon as you can get the summer bedding 
plants out of the way. 

6699. — Yew Trees and Cattle. — Salvia. — We 
would advise you to keep your pony away from the Yew 
trees. 

M. II. II .—Sir months’ notice is necessary; such notice 
to expire on the date on which you took possession. 

Mrs. At. —Thomson’s "Culture of the Vine." Price 
Ss. 4dL, post free from our office. 

6600 .—Ayrshire Reader— If both stems issne from one 
bulb you cannot be disqualified. 

Names of Plants.— T. Bates.— 1, Rubus odoratus ; 

2. Pyrethrum Balsamtta.- J. M.— Apparently Fittonia 

Pearcei.- North Devon.—We cannot name sorts of 

Roses.- T. B. W. S.— Maranta Masaangeans.- 

JET. J. J. — Bryopbyllum calycinum.- D. M — 

8aponaria Vaccaria.- J. Colthorpe.—Ihe Veronica 

you semi is difficult to name, as there has been 
several hybrid varieties raised. No doubt Messrs. 
Henderson, at. John's Wood, N., could name it for you. 

- M. de L .—Francos sonchifolia.- T. Shaw. -1, Eryn- 

giuin maritimum ; 2, Kchiiun vulgare; 3, Lysimachia vul¬ 
garis. W. ( Claphani Common).— l, Hibiscus syriaca; 2, 

send when in flower.- Jtobt. Fowler.— Nephrodiumdila- 

tatnm (shield Feral- M. S. S .—Anagallis arvensis 

(variety).- C. P. (Munster).— Claytonia perfoliatn: 2, we 

oannot name from leaves only.- Lea rner .—Alonsoa 

incisa; Spirsea cana; Rivina humilis.- W. E. Cop 

ping.—I, Castonea vesca; 2, a var. of No. 1; 3, Common Ivy 
(Hedera* Helix); 4, Robinia Pseudaeacia (False Acacia); 

6, send better specimen flower if possible.- G. if.—1, 

Aspidiuin Lonchitis ; 2, Polypodium vulgare; 3, Athyrium 

Pitlx-focnrma cristata.- J. B. —1, Epilobium hirsutum ; 

2, oannot name; 3, Agrimonia Eupatoria; 4, Agrostemma 

coronaria.- Anon.— 1, Lythrum Salicaria; 2, Ery- 

thnea Centsurlum ; 8, Campanula urticrofoHa ; 4, Seirpus 
lacustris. - B. V. E .— Asclepias curaasavica. - En¬ 

quirer.—I, Cattleya Forbesi; Fern is Pteris longifolia. 

- W. C. B. O .—Pyrus Aria.- Q. L .—Pentas caraea, 

Lithospermum fruticosum.- E.— Calystegia oculata. 

- W. Ft. H. —1, Funkia Sieboldi; 2, Erica vulgaris ; 3, 

Selagtnelia unclnata; 4, Agrimonia Eupatorium.- 

Ardinzia.—2, Iberia umbellata; 4, Hemerocaliis fulva. 

- Boecam — 1, Sedum Sieboldi; 2, S. Sieboldi 

variegatum. Others too small and withered to recognise. 

- F. Whitaker.-- 1, C&rduus arvensis; 2, Bartsia 

Odonltes; 3, Euphrasia officinalis; 4, Echium vulgare • 
6, Origanum vulgare. " 


QUERIES* 


Buies for Correspondents —AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should he dearly and concisely written 
on one nde of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to oo to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impoesibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
areally help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANT8 .-Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
eon be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are tent. 

5601 —Vines Scorched up.—I have a lean-to 
Vinery, due south, 20 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 
high, giving the roof rather a sharp pitch. Strong 
Vines of Buckland Sweetwater and Black Hamburgh 


were planted in properly-drained and concreted outside 
border two years since; Vines trained 1 ft. from glass. 
They have reached the top of house with a fair amount of 
fruit; my custom has been to give top and bottom 
ventilation during the day, watering the floor well about 
4 p.m., and closing the house, opening it again at 7 in 
the morning. When the late very hot weather set in I 
left open the small ventilators under the front bench all 
night, and the upper sliding sashes also f r about 4 in.; 
during the day more ventilation with the door open. 
Nevertheless, the foliage (hitherto green) was burnt up 
in a shocking manner, and each berry of the Hamburghs 
had ou ft a small bluish spot something like a bruise, 
and they have made no progress since, but seem to be 
withering; Sweetwaters are fine and nearly ripe, though 
nearly denuded of foliage. What have I done or neg¬ 
lected to cause this state of things?— Ignoramus. 

5692. — Law Respecting th o Removal of Green¬ 
houses.— I would be very grateful if some reader ac¬ 
quainted with the law would give me some informa¬ 
tion respecting the removal of greenhouses which have 
been erected by tenants. My case is as follows: I built 
a greenhouse 18 ft. by 16 ft. when I took the house I live 
in now, and the landlord gave me the verbal promise that 
I should be allowed to remove it, but I do not hold this 
in writing. My greenhouse is erected on an ordinary 
foundation, viz., on stone, upon which the walls rest, and 
on this the woodwork is put; the lights are made to 
slide, exactly like those of a hotbed frame. May I 
remove the woodwork and door ? and if I am not at 
liberty, according to law, to take anything away, what 
recompense am I likely to have to m ika to the landlord, 
supposing I remove everything—woodwork, walls, and 
all, and put the place in the same condition in which it 
was when I came ?-G. L. R. 

5603.— Heating a Greenhouse.— In the various 
suggestions made in Girdbning for the warming of 
conservatories, Ac , I fail *o see any that would prove 
efficient and portable in a conservatory Buch as I pos¬ 
sess. The conservatory opens by French windows from 
the sitting-room, and has a door exactly opposite 
leading into the garden. It measures 12 ft. by 10 ft.. 
and from its shape and the position of the doors hot 
water pipes are not available, neither cana furnace or 
flue be made. Can auyone give their experience of any 
heating apparatus using petroleum whereby a tempera¬ 
ture can be maintained at a small expense sufficient for 
the preservaMon of such plants as Vallotta*, Callas, 
Fuchsias, Ferns, Ac., during winter? — Thornton 
Heath. 

560 1.—Strawberries not Fruiting. — In the 
autumn of 1879 I planted a Strawberry bed in ground 
well manured with woollen rags and stable manure, and 
last summer had a good crop of excellent fruit; I was 
particular in taking off all the runners, and in the fall of 
the year cut off the loose dead loaves and again manured 
with fresh stable manure, hoping to have a good crop 
this year, but was deceived, as the plants grew very 
strong, 15 in. high, a very dark green, but bore no blos¬ 
som, aud arc still growing as coarse &s you can conceive, 
throwing runners innumerable. Can any one tell me 
the cause of their not blossoming ? or recommend me 
what to do to get fruit next year?— A mate UR. 

5605. — Management of Greenhouse Plants.— 
My Azaleas are just showing their buds, but not the 
Camellias. Is it too late for these latter? and *hould 
both be still kept in greenhouse ? I may mention that 
all of them have bean in the open since they last finished 
flowering until about three weeks back when we had 
two or three very cold nights. Will Oleanders, also just 
showing buds, bloom this year ? and what treatment do 
they require? Also when should I bring in from cold 
frames Cyclamen, Cinerarias, herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Primulas. Deutzia gracilis, Spinea japonica, so as to have 
a succession?—H. L. T. 

5606. — Geraniums not Grow in g when 
Planted out.—I should be glad to know why Gera¬ 
niums, planted out in an open herbaceous border, facing 
and sloping towards the east,and open to the south, should 
bear only solitary blooms, and almost dwindle away in 
size, and make no growth. The border was well turned 
and dressed with good manure last autumn. Could ants 
in any *iay affect them, as the garden is full of them? 
Would some one kindly suggest a remedy?-O ne and 
All. 


6607. -Wintering Plants. -I have a greenhouse with 
three Vines and a quantity of plants, such as Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, and Coleuses, Ac., this being my first year of 
growing plants I should like to know how to keep them 
through the winter. The Grapes are only just colour¬ 
ing now, and if I fire in winter I should sadly interfere 
with the Vines. I have a large frame. Would the trees 
live in it through the winter providing I put a good bed 
of manure under and around the frame ?—J. E. 

6603 — Wintering Geraniums.— I shall be glad to 
know when bedding Geranium cuttings, which have just 
been put into the open ground, ought to be potted for 
winter. Would a basement room, looking south, where 
a fire could be lit. be a suitable place to house them ? 
Would a fire be desirable for them ? and how often would 
it be required ? Is it a good plan to tie old Geraniums 
up by their heels to winter them ? Any suggestions will 
be very acceptable.—J oseph us. 


6609. — Nicotians longiflora.— Can any one tell 
me why my NIcotiana longiflora has no scent ? I pro¬ 
cured it from Gibbs A Co. last June; it is advertised as 
being a deliciously fragrant plant, Ac. The plant looks 
very healthy, and has been in bloom for some weeks. 
It is placed m a south window, and has plenty of air 
and water, but the flowers close if not shaded from 
strong sunshine. What sized pots and soil euit It best? 
and what treatment should it have ?—M. 8. 8 

6610. —Hollyhock Deteriorating.-I have Holly¬ 
hocks which originally coloured well, but turn out this 
year pale pink, straw-coloured, and white. Is this a proof 
of the gradual decay of this lovely plant? The leaves 
have been all through this year's development of the 
plant pierced with insects (I have rarely found cater¬ 
pillars) or natural decay, apparently some blight, eventu¬ 
ally resulting In the sere and yellow leaf. —T. C. 

5611.-Flowers for Borders.—Which are the 
boat annuals, biennials, and perennials for spring, 
summer, and autumn blooming? I have a border 2 ft. 


6 in. wide, facing south-east and west low walls. Con¬ 
sequently, with the exception of early morning and 
late in the evening, it has the sun the whole of the 
day. Soil, light and sandy. I have tried Roses, Asters, 
and Calceolarias with very Indifferent success.—J. J. 

5612.— Wopdllce In Cucumber House.— I have 
a small greenhouse io which l have grown a good show 
of Cucumbers, but all along I have been posted with the 
woodlice, or commonly called cheese logs, and other in¬ 
sects Cananyoneinformme whatistho best thing to do to 
stop them? A few Ferns have been entirely spoilt by 
them. —F. G. 


5613. -Gladiolus going off.-Can any one tell me 
what is the cause of my Gladiolus plants turning yellow 
and dying ? They have bad plenty of water and came up 
strong and healthy, but they suddenly wont wrong, and 
1 have been unable to detect any reason for it. I may 
add that this has only occurred iu one border—an 
easterly one.— Gladiolus. 

5614. —Fumigating Box —Will some reader inform 
me what is the best design for a fumigating box ? and 
wbat are the points to be attended to in making one ? 
Dimensions and full details will be esteemed. It is not 
desired to have a large one, say, to hold five or six plants 
at a time.— Smoke, 


6615.— Cost of Conservatory.— Can any one tell 
me the probable cost of a conservatory 18 ft. by 16 ft. 
and 12 ft. high, complete with beating apparatus, Ac. ? 
and also give me a list of plants with which to stock the 
same ? The house will be span-roofed, the wall of the 
dwelling-house forming one side.— Amateur. 


5616.—Preparing 8oll for Roses.-I Intend pre¬ 
paring some beds in which to plant Roses in October. 
The soil is clayey, but has been well manured two years' 
for vegetables. Must I put in fresh manure before 
planting ? and if so, which is the best ? A few words of 
advice will oblige*—O. K. 


,,v V • —a ua? o a Ait/cueii K&raen, 

15 yd. by 10 yd., with 3 ft. of good soil, and clay subsoil 
thoroughly opeu to suu and air all day. I want to make 
a close fibre Grass plat for my children to play upon 
How am I to proceed? and when? I want it in good 
condition about next May.— Hitite. 


5618 — Keeping Garden Tools Bright.— Can any 
one tell me the best way of keeping garden tools, such as 
hedge cutters, scythes, spades, and such like free from 
rust without interfering with their required sharpness? 


6619.—MImulus for Exhibition—Will some 
reader give me the name of about a dozen MImulus 
having the largest and best marked flowers ?—A. R. 

5620.— Moles in Garden.—I use a sixpenny spring 
mole-trap, find a well-frequented run, and put the trap 
most carefully in, not letting it get encumbered wil l 
fine soil. The animal pushes the bridge away, which 
releases the Bpring, and he is caught.—S alvia. 


5621,-Propagatlng.—How is the Yew 
If by cuttings, when are they taken, and 
— Yew Trbe. 


propagated ? 
now struck ? 


5622 —Ivy on Trees.— Is this unsuited to clothe the 
bare trunks of trees ? I am informed it embraces them 
so firmly as to kill them in time. If this Is correct, what is 
a good subject for the position named ?-W. C. 


5623.— Weeds on Walks.—I understand that car¬ 
bolic acid is good for destroying weeds on gravel walks 
How much carbolic acid should be put to the gallon of 
water ?-W. E. W. * 

6624.—Killing Tree Stumps —Having cut down a 
lat ge tree in front of my house, and not being able to dig 
out the stump, I am anxious to know what process will 
kill the roots to prevent them spreading.—B. V. 

5625 — Specimen Fuchsias, &c.-I want some of 
my Fuctniai aiul Geraniums to become large plants say 
for 10-in. pots. How am I to proceed? They are of 
the best kinds.— Hitite. 

6626 .— Pruning Lilacs and Laburnums.— 
W hen should these be pruned ? and what are the causes 
of their non-flowering?—W. 0. 

5627.—Cost of Greenhouse.—I am thinking of 
builJing a small lean-to greenhouse, 8 ft. by 10 ft. and 
8 ft. high ; what would be the probable cost ? and what 
is the cheapest mode of heating?—M emo. 

5628 -Pruning Walnut Trees.-What lime of 
the year would bo best to cut back Walnut trees which 
have spread too much ? I hear that they bleed lets when 
cut as soon as the nuts are off. and before the leaves 
fall.— C.G. Loughton. 


The Wild Garden : Or our Groves and Gardens 
made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic 
Plants ; being one way onwards from the Dark Ages of 
Flower Gardening, with suggestions Jor the Regeneration 
of the Bare Borders qf the London Parks. By W 
Robinson. With ninety illustrations, by Alfred Parsons' 
engraved by Huyot Pannemaker, H. Hyde, and Lacour’ 
The Garden Office, and through all Booksellers. Price 
10s. 6d. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory.— We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 

Asparagus Culture.— This little book, 
which has long been out of print, is now ready. • 
It contains, in addition to the essay on As¬ 
paragus culture as practised iu England and 
France, a translation of M. Lebcuf’s article on 
Asparagus aud particulars of the seven years’ 
competition instituted for its improvement. It 
may be obtained at our office and through all 
booksellers. 
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HINTS ON HEALTH AND HEALTHY 
HOMES. 

BY J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 

(Continued from p. 302 ) 

Clothing.—In our variable climate health 
cannot be maintained without the protection of 
seasonable clothing. It is always wise to wear 
flannel or merino next to the skin, of light 
texture in summer, and heavier in winter. 
Persons with delicate chests and liable to take cold 
easily, or who are subject to rheumatism, should 
wear flannels suitable to the season all the year 
round. Children especially require to be warmly 
clad. The cruel custom of allowing their arms, 
legs, and chests to remain bare, with tho idea of 
hardening them, cannot be too strongly con¬ 
demned. It is thus that the seeds of disease 
get sown among children who, if properly 
clothed, would otherwise be strong and healthy. 
It is very important to keep boots and shoes 
Btrong and in good repair for wet weather. 
Serious illnesses are constantly occurring from 
persons having to stand or sit any time with 
wet, cold feet. This is often the case with 
children belonging to the labouring classes, who 
with thin or broken shoes wade through wet 
roads to school, and sit for hours in their damp 
shoes and stockings. It is respectable to wear 
shoes and stockings, but when they do not ex¬ 
clude the wet it would be safer for children to 
go barefooted, or else to wear wooden clogs, 
which keep the feet warm and dry, and ought 
to be much more used than they are. 

Nursing tho Siok.—Good nursing is not 
only an invaluable aid to medical treatment, 
but an essential part of it. The nurse should be 
cheerful, quiet, and watchful, not talkative or 
fidgety ; nothing worries a sick person more 
than a restless nurse. She should be also clean 
in habits and tidy in person; her nursing dress 
should be a light calico print; black or rust¬ 
ling dresses should never be worn in the sick 
room. The room should be kept well aired, 
cither by a fire or by occasionally opening the 
windows, taking care to avoid draughts. A close, 
stuffy room is sure to retard the patient s re¬ 
covery. Anything offensive to the eye or nose 
should be at once removed. The bed-clothos 
should be sufficient without being too heavy, as 
any weight of bed clothes heats and weakens the 
patient. Frequent changes of bed linen and 
night dresses are refreshing as well as necessary. 
The sick person’s hands and face Bhould be 
washed daily, and the hair combed. Also every 
few days or of toner the whole body should be 
gently sponged with warm water containing a 
twentieth part of vinegar. When doing this 
only a small portion of the body should be 
sponged and well dried at a time. This often 
removes restlessness and induces refreshing 
sleep. When there is much thirst, as in fever, 
let the patient drink freely of water, toast and 
water, or of lemon sliced in water. But the 
best drink is milk, as it is likewise a supporting 
food; should it lie heavy, boil it or add some 
soda water to it. On no account should 
stimulants be given, unless ordered by the 
dootor. As the sick person cannot digest much 
at a time, regular meals should be avoided and 
liquid food given every hour, such as milk, thin 
arrowroot, or beef tea. In making beef tea the 
chief nutriment in it is generally rendered 
indigestible by overheating it. It should be 
made thuB : Mince half a pound of good lean 
beef and add a pint of cold water, stir, and let 
it stand for an hour ; then place the vessel con¬ 
taining it in a Baucepan of warm water and let 
this simmer by the side of the fire for half an 
hour; or until the beef tea is just a little too 
hot for drinking, then strain and serve it. 
Liebig’s extract is much less nutritious, as it 
contains no albumen ; it may be given occa¬ 
sionally with advantage instead of alcoholic 
stimulants. All food for the sick person should 
be served cleanly and tastefully, and in small 
quantities at a time — the sight of a large 
quantity only disgusts the patient, and prevents 
enough, if any, from being taken. 


Young Ferrets —May I ask whether any reader 
is aware of ferrets having as many as thirteen 
youngsters at one time? Whether there is any 
possibility of the mother rearing them all ? I have 
a small white ferret that has tho above-mentioned 
number, all of which appear healthy ; also, can any 
reader give me a cure for distemper in ferrets ?— 
C. G. 


THB HOUSEHOLD. 

FRENCH BEANS AND SCARLET 
RUNNERS. 

In' regard to cooking, these require the same treat¬ 
ment, but their culture is somewhat different. 
French Beans can be had in use much earlier in the 
spring than Scarlet Runners, and, considering their 
great cropping qualities, it ia almost surprising that 
owners of small gardens do not grow them iu pre¬ 
ference to the Scarlet Runner. They require light 
rich soil, and the Beed may be sown in drills 1$ ft. 
or 2 ft. apart, according to the variety grown, from 
early in May till the end of July, after which time 
there is little hope of gettiug a crop before the 
frost comes. If, however, a crop be sown in August, 
and a frame can be put over it when cold nights 
appear, a late crop may easily ho hud. By sowing 
in pots in warm frames or houses, French Beans 
may bo had all the year round. Scarlet Runners 
should be sown in the middlo of May; if sown 
earlier they are up before the lato spring frosts have 
disappeared, and they often get cut. Tho chief 
requirements of Scarlet Runners and French Beans 
are deep rich soil, plenty of water at the roots, and 
to bo kept closely picked, that is, whenever a Bean 
is fit to gather, pull it, even if it has to be thrown 
away. By this means a good sowiug will give a 
supply nearly all the summer. 

To Cook Beans Whole. —It is tho universal 
custom to shoe or cut into fillets both French Beans 
and Scarlet Runners before cooking them. The 
resnlt of such an operation is that half the flavour 
goes to the water; and it is but natural that many 
people should say,as they do, that such vegetables have 
not much taste of their own, and are hardly worth 
eating. If they will boil Beans whole tney will 
come to a very different conclusion, and find ont 
that they have a flavour of their own, and a strong 
nno too. Beans cannot be too young; directly the 
Bean proper begins to form, and they have what ia 
called a thread, they aro too old. Having secured 
Beaus of tho right size, and nipped off tho ends of 
each, you must boil them in plenty of water, with a 
due quantity of salt and Boda; and, like all other 
fresh vegetables to be boiled in water, they should 
not be thrown in until the water is boiling fast. 
When they are done, drain them thoroughly, place 
them again in the saucepan with a piece of butter 
and a spriukle of salt and pepper, and toss them 
over the fire until the butter is melted. Serve very 
hot. In Franco, to preserve tho green colour of the 
Beans, they tie up in a piece of cloth a small 
quantity of wood ashes, as washer-women tie up 
their blue or indigo, and put it into tho saucepan 
ivhilo tho water is getting up to boiling point; hut 
soda answers quite as well, and with less trouble. 

Beans dux Herbes fines— Incorporate with 
a piece of butter some Parsley, garden Cress, and 
Chervil very finely minced, t gather with Borne 
pepper and a very little grated Nutmeg; put the 
Beans previously boiled on a very hot dish, and the 
lump of butter thus prepared in their midst; the 
least bit of Chives, chopped very small, mny be 
added to the butter, and the Cress or Chervil, or 
both, may be omitted. 

French Beans a la Francaise.— the Beans 
must be quite fresh and young; strip off the strings 
and ends, and throw them into a saucepan of boil- 
iug water, with a dessertspoonful of salt, aud boil 
rapidly (uncovered) for aquarter of an hour; drain 
quite dry. For one quartern or one pound of Beans 
knead together three ounces of butter, a teaspoon¬ 
ful of chopped Parsley, and a Baltspoonful of chopped 
Chives; put the Beans and the butter into a stew- 
pan, and fry till tender, about a quarter of an hour; 
add the strained juice of a Lemon, and serve 
immediately. 

Beans au Beurre Noir.—Fry some butter till it 
becomes a dark brown, add a wineglassful of tarra¬ 
gon vinegar, some minced Parsley, and some pepper. 
Toss the Beans (boiled and strained) into this 
sauce, and serve. 

Stewed French Beans aux Tomatoes.— Boil 
and drain the Beans, then put them into a sauce¬ 
pan with some previously prepared Tomato sauce, 
and stew gently for ten minntes, tossing them now 
and then to prevent burning. 

Beans aux Lard.— A small quantity of fat 
bacon and a little Shallot aro chopped very fine and 
put into a saucepan; the Beans having been 
previously boiled are put in when the bacon is mel¬ 
ted, and tossed in it till they are quite done. 
Pepper and other conditions to be added ad lib., 
and a few drops of vinegar are not amiss. Previous 
boiling is by no means imperative, but if the 
Beans are put raw into the bacon or into the butter 
and Onions thoy will require a much longer time to 
cook, and must be continually tossed to prevent 
burning. 

Preserved French Beans.— Piok and Btring 
any given quantity of small fresh-gathered Beans ) 
and throw them into a large preserving-pan con¬ 
taining boiling water with salt; cover them over 


with fresh Vine leaves, and set them aside for 
twenty-four hours; they must then be drained upon 
a sieve, gathered up in neatly arranged hunches, 
and packed closely ia tin boxes filled up with fresh - 
made salt water, and soldered down. 

To Keep French Beans for Winter Use — 
Gather them when young and on a dry day ; put a 
layer of salt into a jar, and then one of 2 in. thick 
of Beans ; do this till the jar be nearly full; place a 
small plate upon the top of them, and tie bladder 
closely over jar ; keep it in a cool dry place. When 
to be used, soak them a night in cold water, and 
change it]on them repeatedly in the course of the day 
they are to bo dressed. Cut tkem, aud put them 
on in boiling water. 

Fried French Beans.— Boil the Beans whole, 
drain off the water, then fry them in dissolved 
butter till they are slightly browned ; sprinkle 
over a little pepper, and serve. Cold Beans aro 
in this way quite as good as fresh boiled ones. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry Feeding.—By chicken food 1 mean 
Spratt’s Poultry Food. Perhaps “ Amateur Poultry 
Keeper” might find it useful to adopt the following 
table : Three meals per day—morning, mid day, and 
evening. In the morning always soft food, at seven 
in summer and eight in winter months. Sunday, Rice 
boiled mixed with pollards; Monday, pollards and 
middlings scalded and mixed with boiled Potatoes ; 
Tuesday, middlings and Barley meal; Wednesday, 
poultry food, middlings, and Potatoes; Thursday, 
Rice and pollards; Friday, poultry food, Barley 
meal, and Potatoes ; Saturday, pollards, middlings, 
and Potatoes, seasoned with a little salt, and in 
cold weather pepper and ground ginger. To ducks 
up to four montlis I give six meals per day, consist¬ 
ing of the following food, mixed or otherwise: 
Barley meal, middlings, boiled Cabbage, Rice, and 
poultry food, with a little Barley in grain, also two 
Lettuces chopped up. On this diet they are growing 
apace.—J. B. W. 

Chickens Ill.— Jack .—Pip is a slang term used 
for various diseases in chickens. Please give full 
details of the symptoms, aud a remedy can be more 
readily given. 

Hen Dying Suddenly.—A hen two years old, 
fat, and in good condition, laid an egg without a 
bhell about 1 p.m., and directly afterwards went to 
roost, where she remained the rest of the day. 
Early next morning she wss found dead on the 
ground- Can any probable cause be given ? She 
was not egg-bound.—C. 

Mustard for Fowls.—Would Mustard, sown for 
fowls when gro*»n food is scarce, be a good tiling 
f r them ?—M, F. [ Wo cannot say from experience 
what effect it would have on the birds, but Bhould 
not imagine it would be injurious in moderation, and 
would certainly be better than no green food at 
all.] __ 


BIBS. 

Experience of Bees this Year—I send my 
experience of two hives of bees this year, hoping 
ether readers will give accounts of theirs also. 
About tho 28th May our bees huDg out signals of 
distress, and the cluster becamo larger and thicker, 
but though very warm the wind had some east in it, 
and the bees hung on, even when a change came to 
heavy rain aud cold. Some of the outermost bees 
got soaked with rain dripping from the cover of 
the hives, and we placed supers, one glass and one 
Btraw, on them, and the bees soon re-entered. 
Swarms came off on the 16th and 20th. Yesterday 
we took the Btraw super, and found it completely 
filled with splendid pale honeycomb. The glass 
super is not so forward. We are now about to 
remove the first swarm, which was taken iu a new 
bar-frame hive to a garden on the edge of a large 
common. The bees have worked well into the bar- 
frames, but have not entered the super sections, and 
we hope, by sending them to vhe heather, to get 
them filled before the autumn.— Comma. 

Weak Stocks. —Wo have added a Ligurian 
queen to our bar-frame, which contained nothing 
but drone cellsr. Wo now find they are making 
brood combs and doing well, but in oonseqnence of 
a good many dying the stock is weakly. Would it 
not be advantageous to add the bees from a common 
skep, from which we intend taking the honey in 
September ?—A. D. M. 

Bees not Making Brood Combs —We have a 
young swarm in a bar-frame three weeks old. They 
seem to be doing wi ll, but are making no brood 
combs, but lots of honey, and as we have seen the 
queen, ami feel cortain on that point,, we are anxious 
to know the reasons. Bees are doing well in this 
part (ne&r Portadown).—A. D. M. 

Honeycomb.— In judging honey and honey¬ 
comb for a prize, what points should be taken into 
consideration ?—Morn. 
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Tire WEEPING WILLOW. 

Many families of trees in which but few of the 
species exhibit any kind of attraction which 
would warrant their being planted as orna¬ 
mental objects may yet, in the features of a 
single member of the tribe, assume a growth 
amt habit so distinctive as to mark it out at a 
glance as a most valuable and beautiful addition 
to the trees which we usually employ for land¬ 
scape effects, either in wild scenery or in the 
garden. This applies more particularly to the 
NVillow family, one of the most extensive 
known, which yet only possesses a few species 
which at once arrest attention on account of 
their singularly graceful aspect and elegantly 
drooping growth. The Weeping Willow appeals 
at once to the eye as a thing of beauty, and is, 
without hesitation, accepted aB the unrivalled 
queen of weeping 
trees. It has receiv¬ 
ed the specific name 
babylonica from 
its supposed habitat 
on the banks of the 
Euphrates, near the 
site of the ancient 
Babylon. Recent 
researches, however, 
seem to indicate that 
it is of Chinese 
origin. Many spe¬ 
cies of Salix form 
important trees in 
regard to size, but 
they cannot be com- 
> a r e d with the 
Veeping Willow 
either for graceful¬ 
ness or general 
beauty. Others 
scarcely exceed the 
dimensions of shrubs 
—and several kinds 
are of such minia¬ 
ture growth as scar¬ 
cely toexceed thatof 
herbaceous plants. 

The climate of Eng¬ 
land appears admir¬ 
ably suited to the 
Weeping Willow. 

The noble examples 
of it which ornament 
the banks of the 
Thames are as finely 
grown as any ever 
described in its 
native habitats ; and 
they are also far 
more numerous than 
on the banks of the 
Euphrates, where 
they are becoming 
rare. Many of the 
specimens growing 
near the course of 
the Thames have 
attained from 50 ft. 
to 60 ft. in height, 
and it is said that 
some, in the broad¬ 
est extension of the 

branches, measure fully 80 ft. across. One of 
the largest Weeping \\ illows in England is that 
at Finborough Hall, Suffolk, now about 100 
years old, which is nearly 70 ft. in height, and 
still in full vigour. That the climate of Scot¬ 
land i<* not too cold for it is proved by the 
noble tree at Taymouth, in Perthshire, described 
by Loudon, which, when seen by him, was 70 ft. 
high, though it had only then been planted^thirty- 
six years. With regard to the use of this Wil¬ 
low in plantations, or as a single ornamental 
tree, Loudon observes : “ The WeepiDg Willow 
spoils a landscape \fhen injudiciously panted 
that it is not adapted for sublime effect, but 
better suited to the character of a pretty sylvan 
glade, with water ; or in a villa garden, droop¬ 
ing over a picturesque rustic bridge. He would 
not introduce it in close connection with majes¬ 
tic ruins ; such offices, ho remarks, must be re¬ 
signed by it in favour of “ the Oak, whose dig¬ 


nity can fitly support such contiguity.” But in 
the grounds of ordinary residences, at well se¬ 
lected points near our park lakes, and in a hun¬ 
dred other situations connected with home 
scenery and the general characteristics of land- 
cape gardening, it forms an element of beauty 
such as no otner tree coaid supply. Even in 
winter its delicately drooping branchlets form a 
charming contrast to the more sturdy ramifica¬ 
tions of erect-growing trees, and when they are 
feathered with hoar frost, the effect is striking in 
the extreme. 


BERRY-BEARING PLANTS. 
Whilst it is impossible to excel the Holly 
when in good berry for winter decoration, it is 
evident that some substitute is worth cultiva¬ 
tion to supply the demand for berries should 


the Holly crop prove a failure, and for this pur¬ 
pose I would suggest the Cotoneaater. Its large 
berries glow on the walls, and this plant seldom 
fails in the production of a rich and abundant 
crop of berries. If it were grown largely for the 
purpose of furnishing; a supply of its rich clus¬ 
ters at Christmas, it is probable that a ready 
market would be found for them, and the cut¬ 
ting of these would probably facilitate the pro¬ 
duction of a crop in each successive season. It 
is worthy of consideration whether this plant 
might not be worked upon dean young stocks 
of the Hawthorn, and so induced to develop 
; neat, standard, berried heads. How beautiful 
these would be for house or domestic decora¬ 
tion, besides remaining fresh and vigorous fora 
long time ! Some of the freest berry-bearing 
Hollies might be also worked as standards for a 
1 similar purpose, and no doubt would prove a 
1 useful addition to floral decoration. Some of 


the Silver and Golden-leaved kinds would be ef¬ 
fective even if devoid of fruit, but it is notori¬ 
ous that the bright scarlet berries considerably 
enhance the value of plants or branches. \\ e 
have already heard of a successful attempt to 
work the Mistletoe on the Hawthoni stock, and 
so produce neat berried heads. It is needless to 
say that such plants, if largely and successfully 
grown for market, would meet with plenty of 
eager purchasers. The Solanum also furnishes 
one of the most charming families of winter- 
berried plants, all of which can be grown with 
great ease, and, unlike others previously men¬ 
tioned, can be raised from seed in great abund¬ 
ance. As bush plants, the varied forms known 
as Weatherill’s Hybrids cannot be excelled, as 
these develop berries in rich profusion, aHd, if 
well grown, are equally well covered with foli¬ 
age. The conical-shaped berried kind is speci¬ 
ally pleasing and 
prolific, and worthy 
an extended culti¬ 
vation. Best of all 
as a standard plant 
is the pseudo capsi¬ 
cum variety, as it 
grows in that form 
naturally and pro¬ 
duce s handsome 
heads on stems from 
18 in. to 20 in. in 
height. 'When full 
of berries and placed 
here and there 
amidst dwarf plants, 
the effect produced 
is at once pleasing 
and varied. With 
such a wealth of 
berry-bearing plants 
as now exist there 
need be no absolute 
dependence on the 
uncertain Holly for 
a Christmas supply. 

A. 

Autumn culti- 
vation and ma¬ 
nuring.— There are 
some aspects of this 
subject that have not 
been generally dis¬ 
cussed or considered. 
Autumn cultivation 
and preparation of 
the ground for a suc¬ 
ceeding crop is one 
thing — autumn or 
winter manuring is 
another ; but fre¬ 
quently both may be 
combined with a 
distinct advantage, 
both as regards 
saving time and la¬ 
bour, and for the 
benefit of the next 
sowing. Now, every 
one who has a garden 
should bo prepared 
to take advantage 
of favourable oppor¬ 
tunities for digging and manuring land for 
whatever crop it may be needed in spring, 
success almost invariably attending those who 
can wisely anticipate and utilise opportu¬ 
nities, and, if possible in variable seasons, 
manage to be always early and id way a before 
time rather than behind. It is bad manage¬ 
ment to have your early Potatoes cut down 
by blight whon your neighbour has been using 
his for weeks previously, and with the re¬ 
mainder of his early stock stored. And the 
principle is also true a9 regards other crops. 
Now, the above is one way of wisely anticipat¬ 
ing a press of labour in spring, but, like every¬ 
thing else in intelligent gardening, the nature of 
the soil And subsoil must be a first consideration. 
If the soil is loose shingle, pulverised limestone 
or sandstone, or very porous from any cause, 
autumn cultivation and autumn or winter 
I manuring is so much time, labour, and manure 
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thrown away. The first heavy rain will inevit¬ 
ably wash the only valuable part, the organic 
ingredients, beyond the range of the feeding 
roots of the intended future crop. I knew a 
case of this kind near Dublin, and at first the 
cause of failure of the succeeding crop was not 
apparent, but it was the subsoil and not the 
soil that was in this instance loose and porous. 
Cases of this kind seldom occur, and so with 
such few exceptions it may be generally laid 
down as a rule that when the soil is in a work¬ 
able condition during the autumn and winter 
months, and where labour and manure are at 
hand, no better occupation can be found than 
in this sort of preparatory cultivation and 
manuring. The advantages are numerous ; the 
soil has absorbed the nitrogenous, and decom¬ 
posed the fibrous part of the manure ; weeds are 
kept under ; water does not lodge ; and you 
have it ready for your crop the first available 
opportunity.—W. J. M. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HOW TO GROW BOUVARDIAS. 

Fkw plants have gained popularity more rapidly 
in our flower markets than the beautiful white- 
flowered liouvardia jasmiuifiora, the cut blooms 
of which form the principal white flowers ob¬ 
tainable during the winter and spring months. 
Another kmd, though not new, B. Humboldti 
corymbiflora, is now being grown extensively, 
and is as great a favourite as B jasminiflora. 
Its flowers, though not so freely produced, are 
much larger than those of the kind j ust named, 
and they possess the valuable property of last¬ 
ing longer in a cut state. Bouvardias are 
brought to market in a flowering state nearly 
all the year round, and no flowers in bouquets 
are more universally admired and prized. The 
white-flowered kinds are mostly used, but a 
scarlet variety, probably B. Hogarthi, is some¬ 
times employed with good effect in floral deco¬ 
rations in which bright colours are desirable. 
B. jasminiflora was formerly grown under the 
name of B. long!flora, but from this kind it 
differs in being of a much freer branching habit 
of growth ; its leaves are longer and narrower 
than those of that sort, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in greater abundance ; no kind, however, 
can equal in habit and floriferous properties 
B. jasminiflora, the flowers of which are also 
more fragrant than those of any other kind. 

Visitors to Covent Garden Market during the 
summer-time must have remarked the difference 
that exists between Bouvardias offered for sale 
and those with which one generally meets in 
private gardens. Country growers, as a 
rule, use the knife much too sparingly in 
the case of Bouvardias, and, therefore, 
instead of handsome bushy plants 1 ft. or 
so high and as much through, clothed with 
healthy foliage to the pot, as may generally be 
seen in Covent Garden, we find long spindly 
shoots furnished with brown-looking foliage, 
and bearing at the points a single truss of 
Btarved-looking flowers. The more that bloom 
is cut from Bouvardias the more profusely do 
they flower, and, of course, they become more 
bushy. During the winter months a somewhat 
brisk temperature is necessary for Bouvardias 
grown to Bupply cut bloom, removing them as 
soon as the flowers begin to expand into a cooler 
temperature in order to harden the blossoms a 
little before they are cut. After the blooms 
have been cut the plants are again placed in a 
warm, moist temperature, in order to promote 
new growth and another crop of bloom. In 
summer, when cut flowers begin to get cheap, 
these Bouvardias are allowed to come fully into 
flower, and are sold in the market in the form of 
plants. 

One London grower annually sells whole¬ 
sale between 20,000 and 30,000 plants of B. 
jasminiflora and a scarlet-flowered kind, m 
5-in. and 6-in. pots. The way in which they 
arc grown is as follows : In autumn the old 
plants which have done flowering are cut 
down and placed in a moderately dry and 
cool temperature. After Christmas is over a 
little more heat is given them, and they are 
occasionally Byringea over-head ; this has the 
effect of starting into growth a number of 
shoots from the bases of the old plants; 
these, when sufficiently firm, are taken off 
and inserted in sharp sandy soil in 2£-in. 
pots, and placed on a bed of Cocoa-nut fibre 


in which there is a gentle heat. These cut¬ 
tings under favourable circumstances soon 
strike root, when they are potted in 5-in. or 
6-in. pots in good fibrous loam, peat, and 
leaf-muuld, or rotten manure. As they ad¬ 
vance in growth they are gradually subjected 
to a cooler and more airy atmosphere than 
that in which they were struck, and when 
fully established, abundance of air and light 
is admitted to them, and they receive copious 
supplies of water at the roots. From these 
plants cuttings are taken to come on in suc¬ 
cession ; they are taken off when the plants 
have made three or four joints, the two 
lower joints only being left on the plant. 
From these joints strong shoots are soon emit¬ 
ted, and the S3 when 4 in. or 5 in. long 
are also stopped, an operation which is 
continued until the plants have been stopped 
four times. Each set of cuttings is treated in 
the same way. Those struck first in the year 
make excellent bushy plants by the following 
autumn ; and the last taken off, which is in 
August and September, make good plants early 
in the following spring. The old plants, from 
which the early cuttings were taken, are also 
grown on and make bushy, well-flowered plants 
early in summer. In order to obtain large 
specimens, which arc, however, seldom needed 



Bourardia lei ant ha. 


in market gardens, old plants are cut back year 
after year, shaken out, and re-potted. 

During the summer, Bouvardias are grown in 
cool houses or cold pits, and sometimes in 
temporary frames, but in autumn, winter, and 
spring a temperature of about 55° is main¬ 
tained, except in very severe weather, when a 
few degrees lower will not injure them. Some 
have lately taken to plant out their Bouvardias 
in the open air, and lift them in the autumn. 
For this purpose cuttings are struck in autumn 
or early in spring, and stopped in the same 
way as just mentioned ; after being hardened 
off, they are planted iu June in beds, or in 
shallow trenches of rich soil, the surface of 
which is mulched with manure ; abundance of 
water is given to the roots, and early in Sep¬ 
tember, when the plants show bloom, they are 
carefully lifted with as much ball attached to 
them as possible, potted, and afterwards put 
into a shady place ; they are well watered over¬ 
head and at the roots, and when fully esta¬ 
blished are placed in houses or pits to come into 
bloom. Red spider and green fly sometimes at¬ 
tack the foliage, but frequent fumigations, 
syringings, and liberal culture soon counteract 
this evil, and little damage is done. 


Bouvardia leiantha.— The plant under 
notice, of which we give a representation of the ex¬ 
tremity of one of the branches, with its flowers and 
leaves, is a native of Guatemala, Central America. 
It forms a neat shrub of 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, 
branching very much at the top, each branch 
being terminated, in the flowering season (which 


lasts from July to November), by a hemispheri¬ 
cal corymb of pretty vermilion-red tabular 
flowers, which are most effectively relieved by 
the deep green hoe of the leaves. One of the 
chief merits of this plant is that, in addition to 
its great intrinsic beauty, it lends itself most 
readily to cultivation as a room or window plant. 
A mixture of peat soil and fibry loam is the com¬ 
post in which it thrives best ; and the plant is 
very easily propagated by means of cuttings 
taken from the youngest branches, and struck 
on a gentle hot-bed. 


WHITE LILACS IN WINTER. 

For many years the forcing of Lilacs in France 
was a speciality confined to one or two Parisian 
nurserymen, who kept the process a secret, and 
to whom it proved a source of vast income, as 
the flowers, which were pure white, were 
eagerly sought after, aud as the growers of 
them had no rivals in the trade they were 
enabled to ask almost any price they pleased for 
them. Few, however, were then aware that 
these white Liiac9 were produced by forcing the 
coloured varieties ; but this fact is now pretty 
generally known. The variety used for forcing 
is that known as the Lilac de Marly. The 
plauta which are intended to be forced should 
be healthy and vigorous, without having too 
long-drawn shoots, and it is especially im¬ 
portant that they should lie old enough to be 
capable of producing an abundance of flowers. 
Such plants may be generally obtained after 
three, Jour, or five years’ culture in a nursery, 
where they should have been planted at a 
sufficient distance from each other to allow of 
the growth of strong, thick-set specimens. It is 
an excellent plan to transplant them once or 
twice (taking them up with a good ball), as thi« 
will cause them to form branchy compact sub¬ 
jects. It also prevents too great a development 
of the larger roots, while at the same time it 
increases that of the fibres. This facilitates the 
final lifting from the nursery ground, and is 
favourable to success in forcing. 

Supposing we have such plants of the Lilac 
de Marly as have been just described, and that 
we wish to have them in flower in January, 
we must proceed in the following manner : In 
August the plants are to be taken up from the 
nursery ground and carried to the north side of 
a wall, or other shelter, where they will not be 
exposed to the sun, but still in the open air. 
Here they are placed close together like faggots, 
standing upright on the ground, the roots being 
left quite uncovered. The leaves will very soon 
fall, and the bark will begin to wither and be¬ 
come wrinkled. This, however, should cause 
uoal&rm. But as soon as the bark has become well 
wrinkled, the stems (not the terminal shoots 
and branches) should commence to receive 
slight waterings at such intervals as may be 
necessary. The object of this is to keep up 
some degree of vitality in the plants, without, 
however, exciting them to make any fresh 
growth. This is a very important point. The 
plants in this condition are to remain where 
they are placed in all weathers, until the begin¬ 
ning of December. Should any frost occur in 
November, as sometimes happens, there is no 
necessity to shelter them ; on the contrary, 
plants which have been frosted are all the better 
prepared for forcing. 

In the beginning of December forcing should 
be commenced, that is. if flowers are required 
by Christmas or New Year’s Day. It does not 
matter much what kind of a house or structure 
ii employed, provided it is large enough to hold 
the plants (which are sometimes 6 ft. or 7 ft. 
high) without crushing them, and that it is 
provided with a heating apparatus which will 
keep up a steady high temperature. Failing « 
plant house of any kind, a cellar, stable, Ac., 
may be employed, as light is not only not 
necessary, but absolutely injurious to the opera¬ 
tion, the chief points now being to keep the 
plants in darkness and in the proper tempera¬ 
ture. The house being quite prepared, the next 
step is the introduction of the plants. Suppos¬ 
ing flowers are required by December 20 and 
January 1, it will be necessary, at the end of 
November, and from December 1 to 8 at the 
latest, to bring in from the open air the number 
of plants whieh it is determined to force. Any 
earth which remains on their roots should be 
carefully shaken off; about half the roots should 
be cut away ; all tne useless branches, shoots, 
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and twigs, that is, those which do not show 
flower-buds (which are large, swollen, terminal, 
and easily recognised) should be trimmed off; 
and on each of the flowering shoots not more 
than from one to three leaf-buds should be left, 
and these should be immediately under the 
coming flower-bunches, which they will serve to 
set off. A number of these leaf-buds on a 
flowering shoot would absorb a large proportion 
of sap, to the detriment of the flowers. All 
1 hese preliminary operations having been care¬ 
fully performed, the plants are next to be 
brought into the place where they are to be 
forced, great care being taken, in removing 
them, not to injure the flower-buds. When 
brought into the forcing-house, the plants are 
laced upright, with their naked roots on the 
oor (whether it be of earth, tiles, bricks, or 
flags), and as close together as possible, so that 
the roots may overlap each other, and that a 
great number of plants may occupy a very small 
space. 

Where space is not an object it is not abso¬ 
lutely indispensable that the plants should be 
placed so close together; nevertheless, this 
arrangement has one great advantage—viz., 
that as the roots are quite uncovered (any soil 
placed over them would be fatal to the opera¬ 
tion), the closer they are placed together the 
denser is the network they form, and, in con¬ 
sequence, the more easily do they retain mois¬ 
ture. Another advantage of this close arrange¬ 
ment is that the space to be heated being 
smaller, there is less loss of heat, which may then 
bs more easily kept up, and at less expense. The 
plants being now placed in position, the stems 
and branches should be slightly watered, but 
not the terminal shoots. The house should be 
then closely shut up, and the glass covered in 
such a way as to completely exclude the light, 
so that the plants may be kept in continual 
darkness. Heating should then commence, the 
temperature being raised to 78° Fahr., at which 
it should be maintained night and day until 
the flowers are gathered. During the whole 
l>eriod of forcing, gentle watering should be fre¬ 
quently given— several times a day, if necessary 
—in order to keep up a constant humidity in 
the atmosphere ; and when the flowers are 
coming into bud, arrangements must be made 
so as to introduce air without admitting any 
light, and without allowing the temperature to 
fall below 78° Fahr., this being absolutely neces- 
eary to success. 

All that now remains is the gathering of the 
flowers, which, as well as all other operations in 
the house, should be done by the light of a 
lantern, and this should be extinguished as soon 
as the work is over. In this way, and in this 
way only, is it possible to obtain the charming 
pure white Lilac as it is produced by the best 
Parisian growers. It is waste of time and labour 
to force the varieties of Lilac which have natu¬ 
rally white flowers, as they produce few flewers, 
and the bunches are small and unshapely. In 
ordertohave flowers to cutin succession through¬ 
out the winter, the operation of forcing 
should be repeated every eight or fifteen 
days, taking the number of plants required, 
and treating them as before directed, re¬ 
membering that it takes from a month to 
six weeks’ forcing to bring these shrubs into 
full flower. Plants destined for late forcing 
need not be removed from the nuisery until 
September or October, but in all other respects 
they are to be treated in the same manner as 
those taken up in August. 

With respect to the plants which have been 
taken up, and await their turn for forcing, 
it will be well, in very frosty weather, to cover 
their roots with straw or leaves ; but this will 
not be necessary, if, as we have directed, the 
plants have been placed at the north side of a 
.vail and sheltered from the sun. We may here 
remark that plants that have been once forced 
in this way become completely exhausted, and 
are afterwards good for nothing except to be 
u^ed as fire-wood. Lastly, these plants should 
never be forced in a house, of which the frame¬ 
work is of iron, as the rusty drip from the roof 
is sure to fall on and spoil the flowers. There 
cm be no doubt that the production of this 
charming winter flower is as practicable here as 
in Paris. In connection with this subject, it 
may be well again to call attention to the 
merits of the rather numerous varieties of the 
L’lao. They are great improvements on the 
type, and when well grown, most effective in 


the pleasure ground. The Lilac de Marly is 
one of the kinds alluded to. W. M. 


HELIOTROPES. 

The Heliotrope, or Cherry Pie, as it is locally 
called, is one of the sweetest of flowers, and has 
long held a high position, both as a pot plant 
for conservatory decoration, and also for bedding 
purjxwes. It is propagated from cuttings put 
in in August or September, and again in 
spring. For all ordinary purposes spring-struck 
cuttings are the best, especially where there 
is restricted accommodation for wintering 
the plants. If some good specimens were 
wanted for growing in pots, then the cuttings 
should be taken in July or August, choosing for 
the purpose the top shoots of some of the most 
luxuriant plants. Insert a few round the sides 
of a 5-in. or 6 in. pot, and place them in a frame 
and shade them from the sun. The cuttings 
soon make roots, and to make vigorous growth 
they should then be potted off singly into 4-in. 
pots, using a compost of light, fibry loam, sand, 
and well decomposed manure. As the plants 
fill the pots with roots they must be shifted 
into larger-sized ones, in which they can remain 
during winter; and when they have received 
this last shift, the plants may be placed out of 
doors to ripen their growth and harden their 
wood previous to wintering them. They should 
be placed on a dry shelf near the glass in a 
greenhouse, where they will be out of the reach 
of frost, and receive just enough water to keep 
them alive. In the spring when young growth 



Large-flowered Heliotrope (Ilelilroplum peruvianum). 


begins to appear, the plants should be turned 

out of the pots — the soil slightly shaken 
out and any worms removed — and repot¬ 
ted into fresh soil of a character like that 
recommended above, and the branches should 
be shortened back, so as to encourage 
them to form nice, bushy plants. In the 
month of May give another shift, according 
to the size of the plants and requirements of 
the roots, and thus fine specimens will be 
formed that will bloom in the conservatory for 
many months, and, if well managed, yield 
flowers through a great part of the winter. 
Another mode of propagating is to lift a few 
lantB from the beds in the open ground in 
eptember, pot them, and winter them in a 
temperature of 45° to 50° if possible, and then 
put them into a warmer place early in spring, 
where they will break into a profuse growth, 
and supply plenty of cuttings, that can be 
struck in the same way as Verbenas and 
Petunias, potted on, and made to grow rapidly 
and vigorously. When bedded out the Helio¬ 
trope should be planted in a good soil enriched 
with rotten manure. The following varieties can 
be well recommended : Etoile de Marseille, pale, 
very large, and fine ; Jaune Dumesne, dark, 
very good, and striking ; Jean Amour, delicate 
in colour ; Mons. Caesanave, purple, very fine ; 
Mrs. Lewington, shaded purple, a fine bedding 
variety; Souvenir de Leopold I., light lavender- 
lilac, very dwarf, and free ; and the subject of 
our illustration, peruvianum. 


5525.—British Ferns not thriving.— 
Either drainage is defective or the plants have 
been kept too close. When the soil gets water¬ 
logged the fronds are apt to turn brown in the 


manner described. We would turn the plants 
out and examine the drainage. If this should 
appear defective, replaoe in a clean pot of the 
same size. We think, however, that the main 
cause of the Ferns not doing well is owing to 
their being kept under glass. They should be 
grown in the open air from the time they start 
into growth, choosing for them a shady, cool 
situation, and merely wintering them in a 
frame. Want of moisture at the roots and too 
dry an atmosphere will also cause the fronds 
to go bad. Give good drainage, keep the soil 
from getting dry, but do not water heavily un¬ 
less the pots are quite full of roots.—J. C. B. 

5533.— Propagating Begonias.— It is 
too late now to think of propagating these ; not 
but what they will strike freely enough, but 
they have not time to tuber before winter over¬ 
takes them. The best time to make cuttings 
is from June to August, but the earlier the 
better. When the plants Btart in the spring, 
they should be shaken out of the old soil and 
replaced in the same pots, or even in a size smaller, 
a pot large enough to contain the roots be¬ 
ing all sufficient. When established therein, 
shift into a size larger, which will induce free 
growth, and consequently the formation of 
healthy cuttings. When the shoots are some 
6 in. long, take them off, and with three joints, 
and insert them in sandy peat, and place in a 
close frame. When well-rooted, pot off into 
small pots, and they will make good plants by 
the autumn.—J. C. 

5520. — Tropeeolums for winter 
bloom.—We should not advise the employ¬ 
ment of seedling plants for winter flowering, 
as they do not always come true to character, 
and grow away more to leaf than plants 
raised from cuttings. To get a good show of 
bloom in winter, cuttings should be put in in 
the spring, and the young plants grown along 
freely through the summer, so that by the 
autumn they are well established in 8-in. pots. 
During the winter months give frequent water¬ 
ings with liquid manure. If young plants are 
procured at once they will yield some bloom 
for the winter, and if well looked after they 
will make a grand Bhow during the early 
spring months. Good kinds consist of Ball < f 
Fire, Vesuvius, Triomphe de Hyfcres, and 
Triomphe de Gand.—J. C. 

5468.—Nertera depressa.— This little 
alpine loves moisture both at the roots and 
atmoepherical. During the winter months a 
cool or cold greenhouse or frame, or cool 
apartment suits it best, although in the matter 
of temperature it is of an accommodating nature, 
and will thrive very well in a warm structure. 
The best way to treat it in order to obtain well- 
berried specimens is to pull the plants to pieces 
in March or early in April, and dibble the pieces 
closely together in a well-drained pot or pan in 
a compost of sandy loam and leaf-mould. Place 
in a warm corner of the structure, and keep the 
soil just nicely moist, avoiding heavy waterings. 
Screen from hot sun, sprinkling frequently 
overhead on warm days. About the middle of 
June place in a shady, sheltered situation in the 
open air, watering freely in hot weather, and 
returning to the greenhouse about the middle of 
September.—J. 0. 

5486.—Fuchsias losing their leaves. 
—Fuchsias seldom do well in a room w’here 
there is fire or gas ; complaints that the leaves 
and flowers fall are then common. It is just 
possible that in your case the few hours of 
lighted gas does the mischief. Move the plants 
to another room if possible, though if not con¬ 
venient they will take no harm if lifted into tho 
open air at night. When plants show signs of 
sickness it is a common rule to saturate them 
with water in the belief that they need it, 
whereas it does but tend to precipitate death. 

5467 . _ Tree Carnations. — These are 
generally considered as hardy, but where the 
soil is naturally heavy and ill-drained they are 
apt to go off when heavy rains are succeeded 
by hard frosts. Where the natural staple is 
close and moisture-holding, we would counsel 
that the plants be protected in severe weather 
with a little litter, such as Bracken.—J. C. 

5519.—Gloxinias, Tacsonia, Glory 
Pea, and Niootiana. — These may all bo 
grown in a frost-proof structure, but the Gloxi¬ 
nias must be wintered in a somewhat higher 
temperature. The best way will be to shake 
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them out in October and store them away in 
sand together in a box, and keep the same in a 
warm room until April, when they should be 
potted again.—C. B. 

5544.— Seedling Geraniums.— To make 
Geraniums bloom in winter, they must get an 
even temperature of 55° by day and not less 
than 45° by night; with less warmth than this 
tiie buds do not expand, they d$tpp off. Perfect 
success con, however, scarcely be attained by 
means of seedlings. There are certain kinds 
that flower well in winter, and these only should 
be grown for the purpose.—J. C. B. 

MM.—Propagating Leucophyton Brownl — 
Take off the (Sittings anywhere during the summer and 
early autumn months, and insert them in sandy soil and 
keep them in a close frame until rooted, keeping them 
haded from sun.—J. C. B. 

MJO.—Ardiaias.—We cannot hold out any hope of 
your succeeding with these in a cool house. they like 
strong heat and moisture when growing, and an average 
temperature of *0* in the winter. Want of heat is the 
eause of the plant not doing.—C. 

5460.—Eplphyllums dropping their buds.— 
This is caused by want of warmth. These plants demand 
a winter temperature of 50° to expand their blooms and 
keep them in health. We would winter them in a warm 
room, if no heated structure exists. An ordinary green¬ 
house In summer suits them very well.—J. C. B. 

5587.— Double Petunias.— Neptune, Antagonist, 
Mldtie Evans, Mount Tycho, and Labyrinth.—0. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract from a Garden Diary—September 5 to 10. 

Potting a few more Bouvardiaa. Cutting out Brier 
suokera. Putting in cuttings of Pelargonium Mangiest 
ant Mrs. Pollock. Potting Roman Hyacinths. Look- 
i ig over Pelargoniums in boxes and picking off decayed 
leaves and flowers. Looking over Strawberries and pull¬ 
ing off all runners and decayed leaves. Gathering 
King of the Pippins, Warner's King, and Reinette dtf 
Canada Apples, and Beurrd d’Amanlis Pears for dessert. 
Tying and stopping Melons. Gathering Marie Louise Pears 
for dessert. Watering Vine border In late house. Cutting 
out shoots and leaves of Figs to admit light and air. Thin¬ 
ning Turnips sown for winter use. Sowing main crop of 
Prickly Spinach. Gathering Scarlet Runners, Radish 
pods, Onions, for pickling. Sowing Mustard and 
Crass. Cultivating ground preparatory to planting 
winter Lettuce. Earthing up Celery, Sowing Wood's 
Early Frame Radish in prepared frame. Turning Onions 
on beds to dry. Storing Onions away in chamber for 
winter. Cutting off stems of Globe .Artichoke and hoe¬ 
ing and olearing ground about them. Sprinkling a little 
lime over Onion beds and cultivating ready for planting 
Cabbages. 

Flower Garden. 

Roses, especially Perpetual sorts, /will now be 
flowering freely ; it is not, however, always 
safe to trust wholly to these, for the autumn 
display, as kinds not classed as' Perpetuate, are 
often really more entitled to that distinction 
than those that are catalogued as such. Some 
of the Bourbons and Noisettes are far more 
floriferous, and open in better form and colour in 
the atitumn than in June, more especially such 
kinds as Souvenir do la Malmuson, Triomphe 
de Rennes, Cdline Forestier, fee.; these are al¬ 
ways exquisite at this time of the year. Where 
these are planted in quantity it is a good plan to 
plant a few bulbs of scarlet Gladioli amongst 
them, as they succeed well together, and the 
brilliant spikes of the Gladioli oontrast well 
with the light coloured Roses. If planted as 
dwarfs on their own roots, peg down the 
strongest annual shoots for next, year’s display, 
oat out any decayed wood and keep the oeds 
dean and trim; any shoots that are not re¬ 
quired for next years flowering may be cut off 
and made into cuttings, which, if inserted in a 
shady border and kept moist, should makegood 
plants for potting in twelve month’s time. 

Continue to push forward the propagation of 
all kinds of bedding plants for next year’s dis¬ 
play. All kinds of nearly hardy plants that 
merely require the protection of a cold pit 
should be got in early, so as to be well-rooted 
before winter. Santolina incana, a beautiful 
silver-grey foliaged plant, is exquisite for lines 
or divisions. Calceolarias of the yellow and 
dark bedding kinds we generally leave until 
about the last, as, unlike many other plants 
that are wintered in cold frames, they are liable 
to get overgrown if put in too soon. We find 
the first week in October a good time for putting 
in our main supply of these. Flower beds will 
now require frequently looking over, as in ad¬ 
dition to taking off outtings, decaying blooms 
should be regularly removed, and superabundant 
growths kept within bounds; the tics, too, of 
fine foliaged ptents will need attention, as the 
plant* are now getting very heavy, and sudden 
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gusts of wind try the ties very muoh. Gladioli 
will need careful staking and tying, as they are 
especially liable to be bioken down if not 
supported. 

Amongst hardy plants Sedum spectabile is now 
making a grand display; it grows freely in any 
soil or situation, but comes brightest coloured in 
a hot, dry position where little else will grow. 
It is a good plant for rockeries or rootwork, and 
it makes a fine centre for small succulent beds. 
Now is a good time to increase all kinds of suc¬ 
culent plants; many make good plants from 
single leaves if taken off witn the bud at the 
base. Echeveria metallioa may be readily in¬ 
creased by cutting the flowering shoots into 
lengths as cuttings and inserting them in boxes 
like Pelargoniums ; they quickly develop roots, 
and during the following season form several 
crowns on each stem, which, if taken off and 
potted, make good plants for edgings. 

Climbing plants, such as Tropaeoluma, used 
for screens, will now be very gay, but all such 
rapid-growing plants need constant attention in 
the way of regulating their growths, or they be¬ 
come matted together and break down with the 
first storm. Training of all kinds Bhould be 
done early or as the plants progress in growth, 
when they quickly outgrow all appearances of 
formality. Clematises have lately been very 
gay; we find them to look best in the shape of 
masses of colour peeping out from the abundant 
foliage of Wistarias, Magnolias, &c., and by 
mixing deoiduous and evergreen climbers together 
one gets a succession of bloom, and the bare look 
of walls, &c., so objectionable in winter, where 
only deciduous subjects are employed, is thus 
avoided. Tie in the long shoots of Banksian and 
other wall Roses, and cut away all weakly, ex¬ 
hausted flowering wood of last year’s growth. 
Most of this class of Roses are not only more 
floriferous, but the flowers are much finer when 
trained on the extension system, merely cutting 
ont all old wood as soon as flowering u over to 
make room for the young wood of the current 
year’s growth being laid in. 

Glasshouses. 

An early lot of Tritonias, Ixias, and Sparaxis 
should now be potted up, to be succeeded by 
another batch, which should be potted in six 
weeks’ time ; use a good sandy, fibrous loam, en- 
riehed with old cow manure, for these bulbs, 
and pat about ten or twelve bulbs in a well- 
drained 6-In. pot; after potting, set them in a 
cold frame and water carefully till they begin 
to grow. As soon as the stock of Belladonna 
ana Guernsey Lilies can be obtained, they should 
at once be potted and lightly watered, placing 
them in an intermediate temperature, in order 
to bring up the flower-spikes as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. The earliest batch of Azalea amoena, A. 
Caldwelli, A. Borsig, A. Pauline Mardner, A. 
naroissiflora, and A. indica alba, that have set 
their buds and are fast swelling them, should be 
housed to prevent them from receiving any 
check daring sudden changes of weather. It 
will now be advisable to get all the hard-wooded 
plants oleaned- and put in order ready for re¬ 
moval into the houses should a sudden change 
of weather occur* If this be done the plants 
will be ready for removal as soon as the antumn 
rains commence. Any tying of specimen plants 
may now be done, as there is now no danger of 
the plants breaking ont anew from the bending 
of the shoots into the required positions. A few 
of the earliest Bouvardias that are set with 
bloom should be introduced into an intermediate 
temperature and a genial atmosphere. Feed them 
liberally with liquid manure at the root to keep 
them in flowering condition as long as possible. 
The various structures intended for the forcing 
and Btorage of plants during winter should now 
receive a thorough cleansing to clear the glass 
and free the woodwork from filth of all kinds. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— Attend well 
to these, as their pots will now be getting full of 
roots, in which case any deficiency in the way 
of water will so far injure them as to cause the 
loss of their lower leaves, and when that hap¬ 
pens, however well flowered they may be, they 
lose half their beauty. Let the plantB be looked 
over every ten days in order to see that aphides 
do not get a lodgment on them, or a like loss 
of leaves will be the result. If the plants be 
fumigated to destroy aphides it shonla be done 
lightly, or the foliage will be liable to get injured. 
The safest course is to watoh closely, and imme¬ 
diately a plant, is affected with either aphides 


or thrips to dip it in Tobacco water, a supply 
of which, ready for use, Bhould always be at hand 
in every garden, large or small, especially dur¬ 
ing summer, when these insects come to life so 
quickly. Primulas intended for flowering in 
spring should now be shifted into their bloom¬ 
ing pots, which Bhonld be 6-in. ones ; pots of 
this size, with the aid of manure water, will be 
found large enough for fast-growing soft-wooded 
plants. Primulas like a compost consisting of 
good fresh loam, with one-sixth leaf-mould, and 
a little sand. Press the soil firmly in the pots, 
letting it come well up to the base of the under 
leaves, so as to keep the plants secure in their 
places without rocking about, as they do when 
not potted low enough. 

Window Plants. —The Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are the best of all for window plants; 
to display them to advantage, pick off seeds 
and decaying leaves. Tropaeolums, Balsams, 
and Asters are now very pretty in windows, as 
are also some plants of Tagetes and African 
Marigolds. Give plenty of water to plants of 
Creeping Jenny, and permit the shoots of the 
Virginian Creeper to droop in graceful festoons. 
Introduce a few Cockscombs, yellow Calceo¬ 
larias, Grasses, and any other miscellaneous plants 
obtainable. Indeed, a very pretty ornamenta¬ 
tion in the window is the Japanese Maize gro w n 
in pots. Mesembryanthemums, too, are very 
useful for a dry position, and G&zania splenuens 
for a sunny one. The various small-leaved 
Ivies, too, Bhould not be forgotten; they are 
useful for suspended baskets, screens, or for 
spreading over balconies, and they grow and thrive 
under even adverse circumstances. Ferns and 
Selaginellaa are also, as everybody knows, 
excellent for windows, espeeially those facing 
the north or east; and for windows facing the 
brightest sunshine, Acacia lophantha, and other 
kinds of Acacia, some sorts of Asparagus, Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus. Grasses, and other plants 
of that sort are suitable. 

Fruit. 

Vines.- 1 -Examine the inside borders of late 
Vineries, and see that the soil is not too dry 
before the Grapes become nearly ripe. Where 
Such is the case, lose no time in giving sufficient 
water to mature the crop, and also to keep the 
soil moist enough" to prevent the fruit from 
shrivelling during winter. Every favourable 
opportunity mustoe taken advantage of to push 
on very late Grapes this month. Late Grapes 
are better flavoured when thoroughly ripe 
by the end of September than later, and 
they are not so liable to damp throughout 
the winter when in thte state as when only 
partially rip°. Gros Colmar is in many in¬ 
stances a bad kind to colour, but it often eats 
well when tinted with green. No anxiety 
need be felt about the colouring of the Black 
Alicante ; it will do so under all circumstances. 
The surface of the border under Grapes ripe for 
autumn use should now be kept very dry, to 
prevent damping amongst the fruit; and do not 
rake or stir the loose surface-soil, or a great 
deal of dust will rise to rest on and disfigure 
the berries. Keep the ventilators of all 
Vineries in which the fruit is all cut wide 
open night and day, so that the fruit may 
become ripe as soon as possible. Do not 
give young Vines planted this season, so much 
water as they required in the earlier stages of 
their growth. 

The plague of wasps with which we are visi¬ 
ted at this season tasks all our ingenuity to con¬ 
trive way sand means for their destruction in order 
to save the fruit. The taking of their nests is 
of course the most effective meansof riddance, but 
some of them are very difficult to take, or at 
least to get at, and others to find, and traps 
must therefore be brought into play. A very 
excellent trap, by which we catch thousands in 
a day, is made by placing two hand lights 
together, the one resting on the other, at the 
apex of the bottom light; smash a bit of the 
glass ; through this, opening the wasps 'make 
their way, and have no idea of getting back but 
by going still higher, and of this the upper lid 
of the second handlight does not allow, being in 
good repair, and so they perish. Elevate the 
trap by a brick at each corner of the handlight, 
and bait with any kind of refuse fruit or sugar. 
Net up choice frnits with fine hexagon netting ; 
the wasps are so ravenous that they face all 
kind* of other netting, though pat on three or 
four ply thick. For destroying their nests, an 
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effective end expeditious plan is to pour coal-tar 
into them and stop up the holes. 

Gather early kinds of Apples and Pears as 
soon as the first signs of maturity are visible, 
and directly the fruit is off, any trees which are 
growing too robustly, and which need a check 
to consolidate growth, may be subjected to 
partial root-pruning ; this we do by digging out 
a trench a reasonable distance from the bole, 
according to the size of tree, and severing 
with a sharp knife a few of the thickest roots, 
especially the perpendicular ones. If necessary, 
as is sometimes the case, the other portion of 
the tree can be done another year. As a rule, 
we find that when root-pruning is done 
effectively the second or third year after the 
trees are first planted, the fruitful state thereby 
superinduced is sufficient to keep growth in 
check, thus rendering any further root disturb¬ 
ance unnecessary. Early autumn, as soon as 
the fruit has been gathered, is the best season 
for the operation to be put in practice in the 
case of all kinds of hardy fruits. 

The planting season is at hand, and note 
should therefore be made of all renewals re- 

3 aired ; lists should be consulted and varieties 
ecided on, and the trees should be selected 
from the nurseries whilst the foliage is still on 
them that one may the better judge as to their 
healthiness. Apricots and Peaches suffer more 
from autumn droughts than from any other 
cause, for to this, in a large measure, is 
attributable the falling of the buds when they 
should be unfolding. Keep any late growths 
that the trees may now make persistently 
stopped back, and let all the shoots that are to 
be retained be laid in to the wall at once. Keep 
runners off Strawberries, and the plots weeded 
and mulched ; the latter is necessary to prevent 
the ground from cracking, to which it is liable 
through the firming that is required when the 
plants are put out. New plantations may still 
be made, though we would now prefer, if 
allowed our own way, to put the plants in 
nursery beds, and plant them out finally in 
February or March. 

Vegetables. 

Unless where a deficiency of winter vege¬ 
tables has been put in, and there are good 
strong plants at hand of Kale or Coleworts, it 
is not advisable to plant more of the ground 
that becomes vacant after this, as the time 
intervening before the growing season is over is 
not sufficient to admit of these late-planted 
crops attaining a useful size, and they seriously 
interfere with the preparation of the ground 
for another year without making any adequate 
return. 

Let all haulm of Peas, French and Broad 
Beans, or Lettuces that have run to seed, or 
anything of a similar description, as soon as 
they have ceased to bear, or to be of further 
use on the ground, be at once removed. It is a 
mistake to allow anything of this kind to 
remain, for so long as any growth continues, it 
is so much extracted from the soil to no 
purpose. They Bhould therefore be conveyed 
to the refuse-heap as soon as possible. Let all 
ground be well hoed as often as weeds make 
their appearance. These will not cease to 
spring lor some time yet, growing, as they do, 
with a lower temperature than most cultivated 
crops. 

Where salads are in demand, especially in 
the spring, it is well now to sow a little Com 
Salad and American Cress. These hardy plants 
will stand any amount of frost, and prove use¬ 
ful in the spring. Sow the seeds in rows 1 ft. 
apart; this will give room to use the hoe in 
keeping the ground clean. Thin Turnips as 
they get large enough; if allowed to remain too 
long thev become drawn, which much inter¬ 
feres with their after growth. 


Mildew.—I have often seen complaints 
and remarks relative to mildew in the columns 
of Gardening. I, too, have suffered much from 
that plague to Vines and Roses. This has led 
me to observe narrowly my mildewed plants, 
and I will give the readers of Gardening the 
result of my observations, which, extending 
over two years, have at least the merit of 
novelty, inviting them to help me to verify 
them. 1. I have invariably seen cobweb in the 
vicinity of a mildewed plant, and on closer 
examination, have found spider on it—on Vines 


red, on Roses grey spider, in every case spider, 
in some cases so diminutive as to be scarcely 
visible. 2. I have taken a spider of the grey 
species, and, throwing it into water have seen it 
exude therein, in its efforts to get out, a white 
flaky substance very akin to mildew on plants. 
3. Having organised a raid on spider, and 
systematically killed every one I saw, t succeeded 
in freeing my plants from mildew. I begin to 
believe that mildew is the deposit of spider. On 
this assumption it is easy to understand how 
one plant infests others, and how aoutting of a 
mildewed plant is seldom free from mildew. I 
suspect that vegetable oil will eventually be 
found to be the best remedy for mildew.— 
Richd. Batten, Guernsey. 


TEA ROSES. 

No flower enjoys more universal favour than 
the Tea Rose, now that it is emancipated from 
stilts and allowed to grow more naturally on its 
own roots, or budded on some suitable stock 
beneath the level of the soil. The matter of 
“ stock is one on which gardeners differ widely, 
the truth being, perhaps, that different varieties 
require different stocks, while all in the end, if 
planted in a warm soil, wfll thrive on their 
own roots most satisfactorily. In this way 
they are secure from even the frost of such a 
bitter winter as the last when mulched with 
leaves or manure. All this is known well 
enough nowadays, as many a garden will testify, 
but there is still a notion abroad that the Tea 
Rose is too tender a thing for everybody to try 
to grow, and it is just this notion that should 
be combatted. 

Hardiness of Tea Boses.— There are 
no doubt some varieties that are tender, notably 
the Niphetos, so largely grown for the London 
flower market; but it is the exception, not the 
rule, to find a Tea Rose that will not thrive in 
any ordinary soil if it have a southern exposure 
and plenty of air and sunlight. Strong westerly 
winds, so prejudicial to the well-being of the 
Hybrid Perpetual, are far less injurious to the 
Tea Rose, that requiries the fullest blaze of our 
northern sun, with plenty of air circulating 
round it to consolidate its growth. Low, ding¬ 
ing damp is the one thing that it cannot stand, 
and that is the only thing to dread; indeed, 
where that cannot be avoided it is almost a pity 
to try to grow the Tea Rose, as then rotten 
flower-buds and frost-bitten growths will inevit¬ 
ably ensue. Happily, such gardens are few and far 
between, so we need not trouble about that any 
more, and merely remember that over-shelter 
is more prejudicial to the Tea Rose than to the 
Hybrid Perpetual if there be protection fiom 
the north. Where many people have failed is 
at the very outset; they have planted a bed of 
young Tea Roses that have been grown on 
quickly in heat and shade by the nurseryman 
who has raised them, or the plants are so small 
and puny, that it iB a wonder any survive the 
first check, whether planted in August or 
wintered in a frame and planted out in spring, 
as is usually done. It is very disheartening 
thus to plant a bed, and then reap little but 
failure from it for a year or two, until those 
that have survived the vicissitudes of the first 
season make up their minds whether they will 
thrive or die, and in consequence there are many 
who refuse to try to grow this most charming 
of flowers. Happily, there is a simple remedy 
for this in the hands of all who possess an airy 
greenhouse, whether it be heated or no, and 
what is still more pleasant is, that in the matter 
of the Tea Rose one may “ eat one’s cake and 
yet have it to enjoy ! ” 

Tea Boses planted out after flower¬ 
ing indoors. —Having myBelf often suffered 
from deaths and puny Btarveling growths among 
the newly planted Tea Roses, whether they had 
been planted in early autumn or in spring, I 
determined at last to try another plan, more 
particularly as I knew I should be away in the 
end of June and early July, when my pets 
should first show themselves in something like 
beauty. On receiving the Tea Roses in autumn, 
those that required it were potted, and all placed 
in a cold but light house, where air was ad¬ 
mitted at all times when the thermometer was 
up to 40°. Here they stayed until they flowered 
in the end of April, and the growth they made 
under these conditions was a contrast indeed to 
the drawn-up, spindly growth they showed on 


arriving. The foliage was firm and glossy and 
the flowers brilliant in colour. Now comes my 
experiment, which with me has been so success¬ 
ful that I shall always repeat it in the future. 
Directly the flowers had faded, I planted out 
all my Tea Roses in a sunny bed prepared for 
them under a south wall. In the teeth of the 
bitter east winds and occasional frosts of spring 
these Roses were planted out on May 1, merely 
shortening back any soft growing shoot. To my 
delight, the firm, fully developed foliage showed 
no signs of suffering in spite of very dry and un- 
genial weather. A good watering was given, of 
course, to settle the Ded, but no further care or 
protection was given. The RoBes made no sign 
of new growth until the rains in the end of 
June, but then they began to grow with a vigour 
that surprised as well as pleased us, and the 
profusion and beauty of the flowers have since 
been really remarkable. By winter the growth 
is so Btrong and fully ripened that their futuro 
is assured ; the plants are as big and as sturdy 
as if they had been planted three years instead 
of eight months, and among fifty plants there 
is not one death or one that is unhealthy. Be¬ 
ing now so thoroughly established, they will 
have strength to recover, be the winter ever so 
severe or tne spring so unkind, a striking con¬ 
trast to those that had been planted previously 
in March and in August, as is so often recom¬ 
mended. Another recommendation of this plan 

is, that seeing in April what the new Roses are 
like, one can propagate by budding or by cut¬ 
tings early in the season, and obtain for oneself 
by autumn some sturdy small plants that may 
be treated in the same way another spring if 
necessary. The very strong growing kinds, 
such as Mar£chal Niel, climbing Devoniensis, 
and the like, do not lend themselves to this 
treatment, but there are few places indeed in 
England where they do not require the protec¬ 
tion of a wall, to which their long growths must 
be nailed ; they are not so suitable for a bed 
such as I describe unless there is a high wall 
on the north side for them to be trained over 

it. _ E. H. W. 

5482.—Boses under Vines.—Roses do 
not succeed very well thus placed. They like 
full light throughout the growing period. The 
only way to obtain anything like success would 
be to 8top the Vine at about 2 ft. from the top 
of the house, which would allow of the Rosts 
getting a fair share of light. We would, how¬ 
ever, much rather plant Camellias on the back 
wall; they like the partial shade of the Vine 
foliage.—J. C. 

HERBACEOUS BORDERS AND BEDDING 
OUT. 

The desolate appearance “P. M. F.” (August 
20, p. 296) complains of is wholly owing to 
an injudicious selection of plants. Where are 
the Hollyhocks, Pentstemons, (Enotheras, 
Antirrhinums, early Phloxes, and Gladioli, 
not to mention newer introductions ? and 
where are the hardy, half-hardy, and tender 
annuals, which should now be in full beauty, 
such as Coreopsis, Anagallis, Calandrinia, 
Balsams, Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Phlox 
Drummondi, Portulacas, Zinnias, Indian Pinks, 
Dianthus Heddewigi, Helichrysums, &c., Ac., 
and the grand old Prince’s Feather, and Love- 
lies-bleeding ? and why should Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, and similar things not be 
removed as soon as their beauty is over, and 
their places filled with Geraniums, Petunias, 
Fuchsias, and other bedding plants plunged 
in pots? 

The objection to Geraniums and other bed¬ 
ding plants, from a decorative point of view, is 
not to their use in gardens during the summer 
months, but to their use as masses of flat and 
staring colour in stiff and formal beds, cut out 
on Grass turf, and planted in lines and patterns, 
an objection which would apply equally were 
the plants used hardy. 

The main objections to the bedding system 
are : first, that it is utterly tasteless, tawdry, 
and vulgar, an attempt in fact to bring down the 
beauty of vegetable life to the level of a device 
in coloured lamps, or a display of fireworks ; 
second, that to carry it out properly it re¬ 
quires expensive appliances ana a quantity of 
wholly unintellectual and mere routine work, 

I and all to accomplish a result which could be 
I very successfully imitated by filling the bsds 
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with short sticks with pieces of variously-col¬ 
oured rags* attached to them ; and third, 
that for the sake of this mere patching over 
of the garden with bits and dabs of 
bright colour during the summer months, 
thousands of beautiful hardy plants have been 
so wholly forgotton and neglected as almost to 
have dropped out of cultivation. 

One can almost connt on one’s fingers the 
phnts used for bedding, and yet for these the 
whole floral world,with its myriads of variously- 
coloured blossoms, at one time ran the danger of 
becoming unknown, with the exception of those 
plants requiring cultivation under glass. Even 
although a herbaceous border became utterly 
flowerless in a hot July and August, it would 
still have the advantage of the bedding system 
in floral beauty, for although there is such a 
thing as spring bedding, it seems rarely to be 
attempted in the humbler class of gardens, and 
in most seasons the beds are filled too late to 
flower well in spring, and not nnfrequently have 
to be dug up to make room for the summer 
bedders while at their best, whereas a well-filled 
hardy border has by the middle of June (the 
earliest date at which the bedding plants begin 
to make a show) already been in full blaze 1 or 
three months, with a succession of flowers of 
every shade of colour and variety of form, and 
the majority of which have the additional charm 
of delightful perfume, a quality which bedding 
plants do not possess. 

In mild winters when the utmost frost is 
3° cr 4°, and there are many such in the south 
of England, a herbaceous border will present 
sime flowers even in the depth of winter, and 
the firtt breath of spring will bring a dozen 
different plants into bloom. If the borders 
arc sufficiently extensive and arranged with 
sheltered nooks, which the cutting north-casters 
ciunot reach, plenty of flowers can be had in 
blossom from February until the end of 
November.—J I). 

- May I be allowed to suggest that 

*' P. M. F.” overlooks the lesson taught by his 
facts ? If his Geraniums and Calceolarias had 
been judiciously planted here and there in bi* 
herbaceous border, their tme value would have 
1m on brought out by the late hot and dry 
wea'her, and he would have avoided the disap¬ 
pointment of seeing one portion of his garden 
a blaze of unrelieved colour and the other n 
d isolate wilderness. In my small domain I 
find Geraniums simply invaluable for filling up 
gips after the bulbs are over. I have no glass, 
and no reserve bed. Many bulbs will not bear 
taking up every year, and all suffer, if dis¬ 
turbed before the leaves have died dow n ; a few 
Geraniums of the best and fresh flowering 
kinds {e.g.. Wellington, Pretender, Figaro, 
Vesuvius, E. J. Low, and Happy Thought) 
put in close to the fading bulbs, fill their 
id ices and shine out like jewels on the green 
background, and in such a situation their own 
beauty is far better appreciated than where 
they form a mass.— Junia. 

-I am much interested in the cultivation of 

herbaceous plants, and read with pleasure the 
remarks on them which appear from time to 
time in Gardening Illustrated. My ex¬ 
perience as to their past beauty is similar to that 
o! “P. M. F.,” but, unlike him, I have no reason 
to complain of present paucity of bloom. I have 
now in great bsautv Lilium longiflorum, Tiger 
Tily, White Musk Mallow, various double 
Po;entillas, Matricaria, crimson and white 
' loves, Picotees in great clumps, Gaillardia, 
.‘Uatioe, Mule Pinks, Pentstcmons, Fuchsia 
R’ccartoni, Delphinium formosum, Campanulas, 
and Canterbury Bells. The last are now bloom¬ 
ing for the second time, as I cut off all the 
dead flowers. In annuals, which I perceive 
*‘.P. M. F.’ also grows, I have now in flower— 
J.inum rubrnm, vicariaa in various colours, 
Sveet Peas very fine, except Mauve Queen, 
which is not a good colour hue ; Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Bnrridgeanum, Coreopsis, Godetia Lady 
Albemarje, Asters, especially bouquet Asters, 
Stocks, Love-lies-bleeding, Dianthus Hedde- 
wigi, &c. I may add I sow such annuals as 
' icarias, Linum, &c., over and around Tulips 
and Narcissus (the two latter I leave in tne 
ground) about May or the end of April. The 
only fault I have is white predominates rather 
too much. This arises from Gladiolus Brench- 
leycnsis being in most cases with me a failure, 
aud in all cases late, and the abundant bloom 
of Picotees.— Darlington. 


Pansies and Violas. —All these plants cow manure, leaf-mould, loam, and some finely 
are now just ready for division and propagation, sifted mortar rubbish ; on this put a single line 
as the recent rains have brought up a dense of bulbs, with a little rough white sand about 
growth of young shoots from their baeo. The them, and then cover it with some good loain. 
best method to secure a large increase of stock Deep planting is absolutely necessary, as the 
is to lift the plants, cut away all the old bloom- young bulbs are formed above the old one, 
ing growth, then pull the plants in pieces, and, which decays, and thus the roots are brought 
having prepared a bed of soil 4 ft. in width, nearer the surface every year. Another ad« 


. in width, nearer the surface every year. Another ad- 


lay a thick plank on either side, and another vantage in planting deeply is that the bulbs are 
across the bed and resting upon these. Then safe from harm when the surface soil is gently 
dibble in lines the small rooted pieces, and forked over in autumn. When the shoots are 
these will grow into fine, robust plants daring coming through the toil, if it bo stirred and 
the winter.—D. gome good manure added as a top-dressing, the 

Saving old bedding Pelargoniums P lanta wil1 derive much benefit from tho ap- 

—It is comparatively seldom that anyone eaves plication.___ 

old Pelargoniums for another year ; new sorts 

and variegated kinds are, however, often worth NOTES ON N IOLETS. 

preserving. We have tried various ways of Varieties. —The three principal kinds of 


and variegated kinds are, however, often worth NOTES ON VIOLETS, 

preserving. We have tried various ways of Varieties. —The three principal kinds of 

doing this, one of the best of which is lifting ail Violets which are cultivated in gardens are 
the plants we are going to eave first, cutting Viola odorata, V. tricolor, and V. altaica, and 
them close down to the bottom buds, and then from these, especially from the last named, have 

J tacking them closely in cutting boxes with a spruDg a number of very beautiful varieties, 
ittle light soil over the roots. They are then There is, however, a fourth kind, originally in¬ 
put in a cool glasshouse or room, and by spring troduced into our gardens about the end of the 
every root will be in a growing state, throwing last century, which is well worth cultivating. It 
outnumbers of shoots and making excellent is called Viola cucullata. It is unusually pro- 
dwarf plants for planting again the following ductive, and bears some resemblance to the corn- 
season.—C. mon Violet (V. odorata), but, unfortunately, 

The Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum). dcej not possess its delicate scent. It, how- 
-This hoary alpine plant grows from 4 ft. to ever, flowers much mere freely than any of the 
8 ft. high on the Alps of Central Europe, and other kinds, and its tufted foliage and elepint 
has long been cultivated in gardens. Though variegated leaves make it valuable. T e 
its culture is easy, a good deal of mystery Neapolitan \ lolet for scent and a profuse 
surrounds the plant and its flowering, as if that flowering habit, especially for early blossoming 
v ® is perhaps unequalled. There are beautiful 

double varieties now well worthy of cultivation, 
but they do not open their flowers freely during 
the winter, and, consequently, have little scent, 
but a white kind named Belie de Chatenay is an 
excellent kind. The Czar is a good useful 
kind, well scented, and with long flower-stems, 
which makes it useful for bouquets. Plenty of 
it should be grown out-of-doors, in clamps of a 
convenient size, for transferring to 7-in. or S-in. 
pots in autumn, and forcing in the conservatory 
or any other house with a genial temperature. 
Presuming that the frame and pot plants keep 
up the supply of flow ers till late in spring, a 
succession must be looked forward to from the 
outdoor stock. These should consist of the 
Czar, common Russian, Victoria Regina, and 
any other single and double varieties that arc 
found to succeed ; and they should be planted 
in south, north, east, and west aspects, in shady 
places, and, in fact, anywhere where they will 
w » grow. This will ensure an abundant supply of 

Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum). flowers till late in the season with very little 

trouble. 

were rare. Anyone, however, who knows any- Soil.—The Violet will grow in almost any 
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were rare. Anyone, however, who knows any¬ 


thing of the hardy plant collections in the soil, but it shows a curious partiality to some 
country, pist and present, knows that its soils and localities. It delights in a somewhat 
culture is not difficult iu any way on sandy rich light soil, yet it must not be too light; too 
soils even as a border plant, and that it flowere much leaf-mould, for instance, it does not care 
annually. It is well worthy of culture, as the for. A compost in which the staple is a stout 
dense star-like heads of leaves surrounding the friable loam suits it best. \ ery heavy sou is 
small yellow inconspicuous flowers are closed not unsuitable, but it should be lightened 
with a dense white, woolly substance which with leaf-mould and sand. In light soils well- 
renders it distinct and striking even at a rotted cow manure is an excellent stimulant. It 
distance. In order to keep a good stock of is advantageous to have plauts also in pots, as 
flowering plants, the old ones should be divided they can be used for house decoration 
annually or the young ones raised from seeds, effectively ; and a few pots set about the con- 
which, as was stated in last week’s Gardening, servatory always gives an agreeable perfume to 
is not a difficult matter. Seeds in some seasons the house. Pot planta are propagated in the 
ripen plentifully on home-grown plants. It same way as the others. The young plants are 
succeeds well either in the rock garden on ex- potted about the end of ^May or beginning of 
posed 8pots or in an ordinary border, and we Jane, or even later, in 4^-in. and 5-in. pots, anil 
have seen it grown fairly well in a pot on a plunged in the border during the summer, and 
window sill watered and kept clean till October, when they 

Planting Crocuses.— Now and onwards 

to the e„ d of November is a good time to make a ' tec g ioD to th e roots from frostor drought, 
plantation, of Crocuses. They should be ob- Ffo| P tfce framc they may be tlkcn jn batches 

vThen^eot\hev I .honM^^^ e .’nreadme!.“ ™. ntcd ’ P-hed into flower in a warm 


w ’’?“ P* » ho ' ,Id be »P. re » d out in a dry, ~ rnt, always keening them ne.r 

f i , 1 ' T?”£i for P'eeting. Bulbs ob- 8 . d £ herc they can have the benefit 

tamed at the end of November or beginning of “ 


tameu at the end ot Novctnoer or beginning u* 
December frequently —they are kept in a 
heated place, and conseq uen ^ly dry up; they 


of ventilation. 

Insects. —The insects which trouble the 


hitrto , beT;ptTn»em7p«?^ of Violet most are green fly and red spider Th. 
picking ont any that may hare decayed; when first is generally the result of a close, ““healthy 
tho shoots and skins are frequently riibhed off, atmosphere, and is most easily got rid o h> 
and there is this positive orlvantagc about early gentle smokings. Red spider is caused by 
planting that tlm sooner the bulbs are in the strong sun and by dryness at the roots : band 
ground the sooner wd? they begin to make root dusting with sulphur is the best remedy . but 

and establiah°thcrr,spli« In planting dig out it is easy to prevent its occurrence by maintain- 
a trench 9 in i„Tf,. ha „d 4 in. in width at inga damp atmosphere by syringing the toiue. 
least ; break up 1 the sod at the bottom, and then Propagating.-The V ,olet is propsg.ud 
put in 3 in. in 5i h .l 80 ‘f » mist- ayed exactly like the Strawberry, and, like that 


and establish themselves. 1“ pUntir 

a trench 9 m. in depth nnd 4 'n. in 

least; break up the soil at the botton 
put in 3 m. in depth of » 
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plant, it flowers well according to the vigour 
of the roots, this vigour depending upon the 
planting of early offsets or runners, aud their 
treatment during the summer. Everyone who 
has a garden and a two or a three-light wooden 
frame mav have Violets throughout w'inter and 
spring. We have a frame for the purpose, in 
which the plants arc both grown and flowered, 
it being heated with a 2-in. lead pipe in con¬ 
nection with another house. In such a frame, 
of course, no hot-bed is necessary, as the little 
heat required during cold weather in winter 
can be supplied by the lead pipes. In many 
places, however, the frame will be required 
during summer for other purposes, ami the 
Violets must then be grown on a shady border 
and transferred to the frame in September. 
Whichever plan may be adopted, the summer 
culture is tne same, and consists in securing 

§ ood runners early in summer by pegging 
own the offsets at a joint and pinching them 
beyond that, and, when rooted, transplanting 
them to the bed or frame, as the case may be. 
Some never take the trouble to layer young 
plants, but simply divide the old stools into 
Bingle crowns, and plant them in the frame or 
bed at once. This is the quickest and most 
convenient plan ; but young plants from off¬ 
sets produce the duest flowers. 

Watering, &c.—During summer the plants 
must have ab indance of water, aud if they are 
not in a naturally shaded situation, they should 
be shaded in dry, sunnv weather and syringed 
ofttn. By September they will be nice, stocky 
plants ; and, if they have been grown in the open 
border, they must then be transferred to their 
winter quarters. If a heated frame cannot be 
spared for them, a hot-bed, consisting of spent 
fermenting materials, should be prepared, and 
on this the frame should be set; 6 in. or 8 in. of 
light, rich soil should be putin, and the Violeta 
planted as closely together as they will bear 
without crowding. The more plants the more 
flowers. Care must be taken to lift the plants 
with goed balls, and, above all, it must be seen 
that the h *at of the bed is not abovo 65 A 
permanent but very gentle heat is what is re¬ 
quired ; therefore avoid making the bed of rank 
materials. In fact, an old spring Cucumber 
bed that has stood all the summer is generally 
the best place for a Violet frame in winter, or an 
old spent hot-bed turned over again and squared 
up for the purpose will do. 

la winter. —All that is required is just 
sufficient heat to keep the Violets growing and 
flowering gently all the winter ; and any slight 
stimulus will do this, with the assistance of 
linings round the frames and mats at night in 
cold and frosty weather. The frame should have 
a rather sharp slope to the couth, so as to receive 
Q3 much sunshine as possible during the winter 
months. Nothing like forcing should be at¬ 
tempted to get the plants into flower early. A 
mild greenhouse temperature, with gentle 
dewings on bright afternoons, and a little venti¬ 
lation always, is all that is needful to bring well- 
grown plants into flower by the middle of 
October. The less the plants are pushed the 
longer they will continue to flower. 


5401.—Autumn flowers.— Anemone ja¬ 
ponic* and its white variety are two of the 
finest of autumn-flowering plants. We would 
also strongly recommend the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums which como into bloom in 
July and August, and are in full beauty during 
September and October. Hardy Fuchsias, too, 
we recommend, such asRiccartoni and globosa, 
and to these we would add the florists’ varieties, 
which only require to have the crowns covered 
with some 3 in. or 4 in. of mulch to bring them 
through the winter. Clematis of the Jackmani 
section.and such as Lady Bovill. lanuginosa, Can¬ 
dida, and Viticella rubra grandiflora, all bloom 
until October ; and then there are the Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, some of which should be included. 
Lobelia fulgena, aud Coreopsis lanceolata are 
also two fine autumn-flowering subjects. Any 
of these may be procured of a good nursery¬ 
man.—J. C. B. 

5518. —Irises not coming up.— It may 
be that the bulbs have perished during the 
winter. We would ascertain if such be the cisc 
by forking the soil up. If the bulbs are alive 
it will do them no harm to traniplant them.— 
J. C. 


5532.— Tulips the second year. —All 
that you have to do is to take up your bulbs and 
store them away in a dry place until October, 
and then plant them again where you wish them 
to bloom. They will, if well cared for, bloom 
quite as well as last season. The offsets shonld , 
planted separately on good ground .—' 
J. C. B. 

5463. — Daisies deteriorating. — We 
know of no other cause for the deterioration of 
Daisies than their becoming what London mar¬ 
ket growers call soil rich. When such is the 
case, it is absolutely needful to change their 
culture to a very different piece of soil for a 
few years, and then they may be grown again 
on the old ground. When this sickness comes 
on it is rather the plants which suffer than 
the quality of the blooms, and, therefore, we 
find it diflicult to account for your Daisies 
nverting back to single flowers. Perhaps the 
best thing would be to destroy the entire stock, 


54S8.—Carnations not blooming — 
The Malmaison Carnation belongs to what is 
called the Tree section, most of which bloom in 
the winter. Perhaps all your Carnations are of 
the same section, and they may flower freely 
at Christmas or later. In any case layer some 
of the strongest shoots, or grass, as it is 
termed, at once making a slanting slit with a 
sharp knife in the stem near the soil, and 
then pressing it into a hole made in the soil, 
using some sharp sand to assist rooting. Fix 
the layer in the ground hy ir.cani of pegs or 
stones. They should be rooted in two months. 
The host soil is good yellow loam, well-rotted 
manure, and Bh&rp white sand.—A. D. 

5487.— Holes in Dahlia leaves.— No 
doubt the holes in the leaves of your Dahlia 
plants are caused by earwigs or woodlice. 
You must make a trap for these on each 
plant by putting on the top of the sticks to 
which the plants are tied small flower pots 



Free-flowering Violet (Viola cucullata). 


and get a fresh one from a distance. Perhaps 
the fault lieB more in the strain than in the 901 I, 
and the simplest plan is to get a new stock 
altogether.—A. D. 

5522.— Offsets from Narcissus. — We 
doubt if the young offsets will bloom next 
spring. What you have to do is to plant them 
in well enriched soil, so that they make a good 
growth next season ; they will then bloom 
grandly the following year.—J. C. 

5514.— Petunias not flowering. — We 
are at a loss to assign a cause for your plants 
not blooming. Petunias have as a rale bloomed 
remarkably well this summer. They like 
plenty of sun and air. When grown in partial 
shade they are apt tt run away to leaf.—J. C. 

5472.— Paeonies not blooming -We 
I think that the plants in question would bo 
benefited by a top-dressing of good rotten 
manure, to be applied at the commencement of 
the winter. Poverty may be the cause of their 
not flowering well.—C. B. 


half filled with Moss. Into this the insects 
will get during the day, when they may be 
killed and the pots replaced. Dahlias will not 
now want Byringing, as there is plenty of 
rain, but in hot weather good soakings over¬ 
head could hardly do them harm.—A. D. 

5521. — Moving and cutting back 
Clematis.— Cut back your Prince of Wales 
Clematis to within 3 ft. of the ground at tho 
end of October, then lift the one you desire to 
transplant carefully, so as not to injure the one 
which will remain. Prepare a good sized hole, 
not too deep, but deeply worked, and using 
some rotten manure. When the root is 
carefully planted add a surface mulching of 
long manure to protect from severe frost. Cut 
the old wood back to within 9 in. of the ground 
early in March, and it will then break up 
strong, and no doubt produce robust growth.— 
A. D. 

5545.— Clematises failing.— That your 
Clematis plants have done so badly this year 
points to the conclus : on that they mint bv 
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suffered from the hard weather of last January, 
even though partly protected by ashee. We 
should have preferred some long manure about 
the roots. We find that the spring or early 
blooming kinds are hardier than the summer or 
autumn nlooming ones (the Jackmani section) 
are, as the former have their wood well ripened 
before the winter comes, whilst the latter ones 
often fail to do so properly. When that is so, 
then it always breaks weakly and is tender. 
Do not cut the plants back till early in March, 
then cut back to within 12 in. of the ground. 
In the late autumn top-dress with long manure 
and see that when the plants break up there 
are no snails eating off the young shoots.—A. D. 

5523.—Sunflowers. —Seed disos of the Bize 
you mention in the Sunflower, viz., 14 in., are 
very unusual indeed; from 6 in. to 8 in. is 
thought to be a good size. Still, strains and 
cultivation have much to do with size in this 
respect, and, further, as you have shown, the 
Sunflower is very erratic, varying in the Bize of 
its flowers from year to year. It is very pos¬ 
sible that the temperature of the early summer has 
much to do with this, as upon the first growth of 
the plant will depend the after results. Possibly, 
also a change of seed is beneficial, and it would 
be a good plan if you could arrange with any 
one living at a distance to exchange seed with 
you yearly, each one saving from his fihest 
bloom and only the seed in the outer rings of 
the disc. Although, perhaps not so valuable 
from an economical point of view, yet we much 
prefer as ornamental flowers the double kinds 
when the disc consists of a mass of tiny florets 
or narrow petals. Good blooms of these are very 
showy indeed.—A. D. 

5481. — Clematis Flammula from 
seed.— Sow in March in a well-drained pan 
in a compost of sandy loam and leaf-mould. 
Make the surface firm before sowing, cover 
lightly with fine soil, place a pane of glass on 
the pot and stand the same in a frame or 
greenhouse, shading from sun.—0. B. 

5679.—Weeds in Lily of the Valley 
bed. —I am sorry for “ F. C.,”aa the weed spoken 
of is the most troublesome to eradicate ; the 
only way is to dig out the soil at least 1 ft. 
deep and burn the whole. I should advise 
him to take all the Lilies up carefully, free 
their roots from the least atom of the weed, and 
replant elsewhere. If this cannot be done, let 
him fill the bed with soil to the depth of 2 ft. 
from a different place. The Bishop’s or Gout 
Weed has such enormous roots that it strangles 
all other plants, and the mischief goes on 
when the leaves have decayed and there is no 
sign of life above ground.—A. B. T. 

5463.—Daisies deteriorating.— Like every thing 
else, Daisies deteriorate nnder rough usage. The way 
to prevent this is to divide early, plant in good ground, 
and lift carefully with balls for the spring garden. If the 
old plants are divided into single crowns and planted in 
good land, they will produce double flowers.—E. H. 

6461.—Autumn flowers. — Plant the following: 
Anemone japonica, A. J. alba, Aster Amellus bessarabi- 
cus, A Novse-Angliae, Bupthalmuinsallcifolluin, Veronica 
Iongifolia var. subsessiUs, Sedum spectabilis, Lythrum 
roseum superbum, Tritoma grandis, Rudbeckia califor- 
nica, R. Newmani, Bocconla cordata. Then there are 
Antirrhinums, Phloxes, and Pentstemons in great variety 
in flower now.—E. H. 


FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

This well-known and most useful fruit is a 
native of the north of Europe. It its wild state 
it bears small round or oval berries, which 
weigh | oz. ; but it has been so greatly improved 
by cultivation as to produce fruit 2 in. m dia¬ 
meter, and weighing nearly 2 oz. The plant is 
hardy, although the blossoms and young fruit 
are very liable to suffer from late spring froBts. 
It succeeds well, near the level of the sea, in the 
most northern parts of our island, and in Lan¬ 
cashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire it has been 
most carefully cultivated. Numerous Goose¬ 
berry shows are held in these counties ; the Lan¬ 
cashire weavers especially devote much time 
and skill in bringing the berries to perfection. 
In the south of England the Gooseberry is fre¬ 
quently over-heatea in ripening, unless care is 
taken to plant the trees in a rich and well- 
manured soil, and to prune them in such a'manner 
as to afford sufficient shade. In America, a few 
varieties of the English sorts, and some of 
American origin, succeed tolerably well, and 


their growth near larjge cities is a source of pro¬ 
fit ; but our best kinds fail, as both fruit and 
foliage are liable to be attacked by mildew. 

Propagation by cuttings is the usual mode 
of increase, and is performed in autumn, winter, 
or spring; strong, straight, one-year-old, 
thoroughly* ripened shoots Bhould always be 
chosen. When the bushes are pruned, the wood 
should be selected, and every variety tied up 
and labelled separately. Each bundle must 
then be laid in the ground, with a little soil over 
the lower end, to keep the shoots fresh, until it 
is convenient to put in the cuttings. I prefer 
doing this about the middle or end of March ; 
if planted out in the winter, they make little or 
no progress. Any spare corner is suitable for 
the cuttings. In making them the bottom end 
must be cut clean through with a sharp knife 
or a pair of pruning-scissorB. The buds should 
be taken out for 6 in. from the base ; the spines 
may be left on, as they assist in keeping the cut¬ 
tings firm in the ground. When the buds have 
been removed for 6 in., 4 in. or5 in. may be 
passed over, and the remainder of the shoot cut 
away ; this leaves the entire cutting 12 in. long. 
The ground having been carefully dug over, the 
plants may be put in in rows 1 ft. apart, 6 in. 
between each plant, and 3 in. of the stem below 
the ground, the soil being firmly pressed round 
each. During the summer, an occasional hoe¬ 
ing is required to keep the ground free from 
weeds. 

Layering long shoots or side branches is a 
quick way of getting a large plant. Soon after 
the bush comes into leaf, tne lower branches, 
which it is desired to layer, should have a slice, 
an inch or two long, taken off their under-side, 
near the part which is most convenient to rest 
on the ground, a strong wooden peg being placed 
over the branch and driven into the ground, so 
as to keep the cut part constantly dose to the 
earth. Soil to the depth of 5 in. or 6 in. is then 
put over and around the peg, to cover's few inches 
of the wood. The roots formed from the edges 
of the wood and branches, in the month of May, 
may have taken sufficient hold by autumn 
to be severed from the parent plant. They can 
be planted out any time throughout the winter. 
When the branches are too far from the ground 
to be brought down to it, the soil must be raised 
up to meet the branch. Another method of 
layering is to cover the point of the Bhoot with 
soil, pressing it firmly enough to prevent its be¬ 
coming displaced ; roots are soon formed at the 
point of the shoots, and a bud immediately 
makes its appearance. This grows in the form 
of a sucker for some time, when side shoots are 
thrown out, and, like the other ones which have 
been layered, they may be cut away and planted 
by themselves when the leaves are shed. Pro¬ 
pagation by suckers is considered objectionable, 
as the plants so obtained are apt to produce suc¬ 
kers. In a well-managed plantation there should 
be no suckers ; but in the case of scarce sorts, it 
may be advisable for the sake of increase. They 
should be planted in autumn, and transplanted 
a year afterwards, on which occasion the roots, 
whilst out of the ground, ought to be closely 
examined and every bud completely removed. 
By a little care, good plants with clean stems 
may be formed ; and, if the shoots and leaves 
are kept healthy and vigorous, the disposition 
to produce suckers will be easily overcome. 

Pruning.— Success in Gooseberry culture 
depends much on pruning, an operation which 
is sadly negleoted in many instances. It may 
be performed at any time from November until 
the end of March, or before the bushes come in¬ 
to leaf. It is desirable to keep the centre of the 
bush well open, and not to allow the shoots to 
cross. A symmetrical form should always be 
preserved; but it should be remembered that 
without a very thorough thinning-out, no fine 
fruit can be expected. As a general rule, it may 
be safely said that one-half of the head, includ¬ 
ing old and young branches (more especially the 
former, as the young wood bears the finest fruit) 
should be taken out, leaving a proper distribu¬ 
tion of Bhoots throughout the hush, the head 
being sufficiently thinned to admit the light and 
air freely. The branches should be kept as 
nearly as possible at equal distances, and laterals 
cut back to one eye if weak, or two or three if 
strong. Shoots which start up with greater 
vigour than the generality ought to be stopped 
in summer, unless they are likely to be wanted 
to fill up a vacancy. When there is an equal 


degree of vigour in the respective branches, the 
tree will be more healthy than if some were 
allowed to be too weak, in consequence of others 
becoming too strong, and the fruit will also be 
finer flavoured. 

Planting and general culture.— The 
Gooseberry is not very particular as to soil or 
position ; it, however, succeeds best in deep rich 
soil. Previous to planting, the ground must be 
trenched to the depth of 2 ft., a layer of strong 
manure being placed at the bottom of each trench, 
and a quantity mixed in with the soil nearer the 
surface. As soon as the plants are becoming 
crowded in the propagating rows, they should 
be lifted and placed in the prepared ground. 
The planting had better be done in quincunx 
form ; and if the distance between the rows be 
6 ft., that of the plants in the row will require 
to be 5 ft. 2i in. These are good medium dis¬ 
tances ; but in rich soil they may be increased, 
and in poor ground diminished. There will be 
a spare piece of ground between each row for 
some time ; and, until this space is filled up, a 
row of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, or any other 
vegetable may be planted between each row. 
The fruit is best flavoured from an open situa¬ 
tion ; but it must be remembered that a 
liberal top-dressing of cow or other manure 
should be forked in about the roots every year 
when pruning is performed. In small gardens 
it is better to plant a tow of Gooseberry bushes 
round each plot, and other fruit trees can be 
mixed here and there amongst them. In a cot¬ 
tage garden, a row of bushes may be planted on 
each side of the email walks. In some places, 
they are grown as pyramids, or trained against 
walls and trellises ; but I never saw them more 
successful than as dwarf bushes. 

Varieties. —The varieties in cultivation are 
very numerous, and most of them have some 
valuable peculiarity to recommend them. Many, 
however, are scarcely worth growing for gene¬ 
ral use. The principal thing in forming a planta¬ 
tion, of whatever size it may be, is to select 
kinds which come in one after the other in suc¬ 
cession. There is very little difference in the 
periods of ripening ; but, in order to extend the 
season, the tote sorts should be planted in the 
more shaded parts of the garden. The follow¬ 
ing kinds are the most suitable for cultivation 
as regards Bize and flavour :— 

Reds. —Size.—London, Dan’s Mistake, Clay¬ 
ton, Conquering Hero, Speedwell, Ploughboy. 
Flavour.—Aston, Warrington, Crown Bob, Far¬ 
mer’s Glory, Sportsman, Rifleman, Lancashire 
Lad. 

Greens. —Size.—Shiner, Thumper, Stock- 
well, Telegraph, Matchless, Green London.— 
Flavour.—Green Gage, Keepsake, Green Walnut. 
Greenwood, Jolly Angler, Rattler. 

Whites. —Size.—Antagonist, Careless, Over¬ 
seer, Snowdrift, King of Trumps, Hero of the 
Nile. Flavour.—Princess Royal, Whitesmith, 
Smiling Beauty, Queen Anne, Royal White, 
Sheba’s Queen. 

Yellows.— Size.—Katherina, Drill, Level¬ 
ler, Criterion, Leader, Trumpeter. Flavour. 
—Champagne, RambullioD, Yellow Ball, Yel¬ 
low Sulphur, Cottage Girl, Teazer. 

Enemies. —There are several species of in¬ 
sects which are very destructive to the Goose¬ 
berry. The Magpie Moth (Abraxas grossu- 
lariata) deposits its eggs on the foliage, and 
from them is hatched in September a slightly 
hairy cream-coloured caterpillar, spotted with 
black, and marked with orange along the sides, 
and which forms a loop in walking. It feeds on 
the leaves in autumn and spring, devouring all 
but the petiole ; and after entirely defoliating 
both Gooseberry and Currant bushes, it changes 
into a pupa in May or June, and in about three 
weeks afterwards the perfect insect makes its 
appearance. Hand-picking the caterpillars at 
an early stage of their growth and, still better, 
burning the leaves on which the eggs are laid, 
are the troublesome means by which this des¬ 
tructive pest may be got rid of. Pouring over 
the bushes ammcniacal liquor diluted with water 
is stated to be the easiest mode of destroying 
the caterpillars ; but the strength of the liquor 
varies greatly ; it is, therefore, desirable to 
ascertain, by experiment, the least amount of 
diluted liquor that may, without injury, bo ap- 

f fiied during sunshine to the leaves of some use- 
ess plant with tender foliage, and then add as 
much water as will ensure the safety of the 
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Gooseberry leaves without rendering the appli¬ 
cation too weak for the destruction of the insect. 
Another destructive inseot is the oaterpillar of 
Phalsena vagaria. It is about 1 in. in length, 
of a bluish-green colour, dotted with black tuber¬ 
cles, has ten legs, and, like the caterpillar of 
the Magpie Moth, forms a loop in walking. It 
changes into a pupa towards the latter end of 
May, and the perfect insect appears in the fol¬ 
lowing month or in July. Hand-picking, as 
soon as the larvee are perceived, and dusting the 
bushes with Hellebore powder, or with lime, 
are the means usually employed for its destruc¬ 
tion ; and as the insect undergoes all its trans¬ 
formations on the ground, scattering newly- 
slaked lime around the bushes when the cater¬ 
pillars quit is, perhaps, the best means of pre¬ 
venting the repetition of the mischief in the 
following year. The Gooseberry and Currant 
Saw-fly (Nematus Ribesi) deposits its leaves on 
the under surface of the leaf, by the side of the 
principal nervures, early in Bpring, and succes¬ 
sive broods of flies appear until October. The 
larvae devour the leaves, leaving only the 
petiole, and when full grown, which is the case 
when they are about £ in. in length, descend to 
the earth, spin a cocoon, and change into pupae, 
from which another brood of flies soon emerges. 
Burning the leaves upon which the eggs are 
laid, and hand-picking where the plantation is 
not very extensive, syringing the bushes, and 
then dusting them with lime, which should also 
be scattered round the stems, and Bprinkling the 
leaves with lime-water, are the remedies usually 
adopted. BemoviDg early in spring the soil 
from around the bushes to the depth of 3 in. or 
4 in , and burying it in deep trenches, in order 
to entomb the pupae, is a good preventive mea¬ 
sure. Syringing the bushes in the evening, and 
sprinkling them with salt or soot, as well as 
flowers of sulphur applied with a sulphurator, 
are likewise said to be infallible remedies. In 
addition to the formidable enemies above 
enumerated, birds frequently prove very des¬ 
tructive, by picking out the buds in spring. 
The remedy which succeeds the best with me is, 
immediately after pruning, to pass threads of 
white worsted, which need not be close together, 
a few times over the trees, winding them in and 
out of the branches. This effectually frightens 
the birds, who never attack trees so protected. 

M. 


5451.— Cool orchard houses.— Lean-to 
houses may be built against walls, and made to 
pay reasonably in fruit-growing without arti¬ 
ficial heat. They should be roomy and well 
constructed. The house on the south side may 
be planted with Peaches and Nectarines ; that 
on the east with Plums and Cherries. Make 
provision for abundant ventilation, for success 
hinges upon this, keepingthe trees cool in winter 
to retard their blooming. Such places are 
generally shut up too much in winter for the 
sake of plants in pots wintered there. The 
chances of a crop are often sacrificed in this 
way. The front may be 5 ft. high, 4 ft. being 
wood and glass; the back wall 12 ft., and the 
houses should be not less than 13 ft. wide ; more 
would be better.— E. H. 

5552.— To make a new Vine border. 
—In January, 1878, I made a Vine border, 
and put in five Black Hamburgh Vines, pur¬ 
chased from a good nursery. I dug 3 ft. clear' 
down, put G in. of stones and broken tiles, 
then filled up with real good manure, no earth. 
I blooded the Vines well in the winter of 
1879 ; in October, 1880, I out several large 
bunches, weighing 2£ lbs. and lbs. each. I 
now have large bunches, likely to weigh 4 lbs. 
each. From most of the upper shoots I had to 
cut off two bunches, that is to say each shoot 
had three large bunches.—E. L. E. 

5524.— Strawberries producing in¬ 
ferior fTuit. —The phenomenon in ques¬ 
tion arises either from lack of nutriment or 
defective nutrition. I expect drought in this 
case was the primary cause. The question may 
be asked why all the plants were not alike 
affected, but constitutions vary in plants as well 
as in animals. There is such a thing as a con¬ 
stitutional tendency to deformity. Under any 
circumstances xunners should not be taken from 
such plants.—E. H. 

5463.—Fig tree.—Thin out the young wood to let in 
the sun and light to ripen it, then perhaps it will bear 
fruit next year. Give less water when the leaves fall, 
but do not keep it dust dry.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


RHUBAEB, SEAKALE, AND A8PAEAGUS 
FOE WINTER. 

Rhubarb.— A crop of Rhubarb under any¬ 
thing like good treatment is certain, and, unlike 
some things, the very smallest of the produce 
can be used as well as the strongest. Roots 
most suitable for forcing are those between four 
and eight years. When younger or older than 
this they have not the same strength. Good, 
strong, liberally-grown roots should be selected 
for early forcing. With all roots for forcing, 
much depends on how they are matured. The 
best matured roots are always easiest to force, 
and give the best and largest quantity of pro¬ 
duce. Rhubarb roots which have been grown 
under trees or in shady corners will take a long 
time in any forcing place before they start into 
growth; consequently only the finest roots 
should be lifted. No great care in lifting is 
needed, but at the same time breaking the 
roots and handling them in a careless way serves 
no good purpose. Most roots which have not 
been transplanted for some years will be of a 
considerable size, and they should be lifted and 
taken indoors whole. Bottom heat is wanted 
to force them quickly. Any fermenting mannre 
heap, with a frame over it, will do, or on the 
top of a flue or boiler will answer as well. If 
the Rhubarb cau be kept in the dark, so much 
the better. The produce is more tender in suoh 
a place, and we fancy it grows quicker than in 
the light. When we force ours in a frame we 
cover the glass over with mats or bags. If in 
the light, in another situation, old boxes, bar¬ 
rels, or large flower-pote are inverted over it. 
In putting the roots in forcing quarters a little 
soil is placed underneath them, and all round 
about them is filled in until nothing bat the 
crowns can be seen. Any light old potting- 
shed soil answers this purpose, as the roots do 
not enter it much. When this has been done 
the soil is watered thoroughly, and this is re¬ 
peated as often as necessary. On a mannre bed 
little or no water is wanted after this time, bat 
in drier places more is needed. From three 
weeks to a month after putting in the roots 
the produce should be reaay for gathering ; but 
this, of course, depends agood deal on the amount 
of heat afforded. A bottom heat of 80° will 
bring it on, but 20° more than this will do no 
harm, bat, on the contrary, qnicken growth. 
As soon as one lot is ready for catting more 
roots should be lifted and put into heat if a con¬ 
stant succession is wanted. Early in November 
is a good time to put in the first batch. About the 
end of January the roots may be forced readily 
in the ground where they grow by putting a box 
or something of the kind over the orowns, and 
usiDg sufficient hot manure around it to cause a 
heat of 80° or 90°. 

Seakale is another muoh-valaed production 
in winter. It may be forced in all respects like 
Rhubarb ; but for greater convenience the roots 
may be potted, placing a number of them in a 
large pot, and plunging this in some hot 
material, or setting the pot on a warm place 
will answer. One-year-old roots of this do as 
well for forcing as old ones, and the produce is 
useless unless it is perfectly blanched, and crisp, 
and tender. To insure this it must be grown in 
total darkness at all times. We generally place 
it and Rhubarb side by side when we set 
alont forcing them, esrly in November, and 
treat them both alike as regards heat, water, 
and darkness. The Seakale is sooner ready for 
use than the Rhubarb, and it is sooner over, 
so that roots of it have to be fre¬ 
quently introduced. Rhubarb roots are of 
little use after being forced, and may 
generally be thrown away; but it is dif¬ 
ferent with Seakale, as every one of them 
may be cut up into a number of pieces 
in spring and planted ont-of-doors, to supply 
good roots for forcing again the following winter. 
By the month of March we will not have a 
single Seakale root in the open ground ; all will 
have been lifted and forced, and the whole of 
our next winter’s forcing roots and crowns will 
have to be manufactured from onr forcing roots. 
In this respect Seakale has the advantage of all 
other roots. 

Asparagus is of but little value for forcing 
until it is four, five, and six years old, bnt of aU 
forced vegetables none are more acceptable. 
We cut occasionally from October until the end 


of May, and its season is never too long or the 
produce too abundant. Strong, well-matured 
roots are indispensable for early and suc¬ 
cessful forcing. These secured, the rest is 
accomplished easily enough. No better place 
can be had for forcing it than a good manure 
bed and frame, bottom heat being its chief re¬ 
quirement; This may range from 70° to 100°. 
Soil should be placed under the roots to the 
depth of 2 in. or so, and the crowns should be 
covered over to the same depth ; after the first 
watering little or no more will be needed, unless 
the roots are being forced in a Melon or 
Cucumber pit, or in a bed over hot pipes, or a 
flue—most suitable places, which we prefer to 
the manure bed, being more convenient and.leas 
liable to be affected by the weather than a pit or 
frame. In a pit with a bottom heat of 70°, and 
a top heat of 55° by night and 65° by day, or 
thereabouts, we cut Asparagus at this season 
from ten to fifteen days after patting in the 
roots. Anyone who may not have tried it might 
put in roots end of November, and have plenty 
of Asparagus by Christmas. 

The demand must regulate the quantity of 
roots forced. A few every fortnight or three 
weeks will give a fair supply. When once ex¬ 
hausted by forcing they are useless, and may be 
thrown away. C. 


5452. —Cucumbers dying off.— It is 
most probable if yon examine the main stem 
of your Cucumber plant just on the surface of 
the soil that it will look as if rotting, and be 
soft to the touch. If that be the case it will ex¬ 
plain the dying off of the young fruits. Our 
remedy for that is to top-dress the bed with 
fine rotten manure, and thus induce the branches 
to root into it. When that is done the plants 
will hold on fruit for some time. If the plant be 
quite healthy, then tbe soil must be at fault, 
perhaps too dry, or too wet, or may be too stiff 
and sour. You do not say whether the plants 
are growing in a frame or in the open ground, 
therefore it is not possible more clearly to indi¬ 
cate what may be the cause of the defective 
fruit.—D. 

5453. —Disease in Ououmbers.— Your 
Cucumber plants are no doubt subject to gum¬ 
ming, a disease that is too common amongst 
Cucumbers, and is the product of causes that 
altogether would take a long paragraph to detail. 
Excessive heat with dryness at the roots will 
sometimes promote it, but it generally arises 
from some incapacity on the part of the plant 
to perform its proper functions, and these de¬ 
pend of course chiefly upon proper soil, water, 
and air, with, especially in the case of the 
Cucumber, sufficient warmth. Of this latter 
there has been no lack this summer, and it is 
most probable that the soil is at fault. It would 
not now be possible to change it, but for another 
year it will be well to secure at once some good, 
sweet, turfy loam, and in the spring some well 
decayed manure to mix with it. Get some seed 
also of an entirely fresh stock.—A. D. 

5531 — Growing Tomatoes. — With a 
warm frame to raise the plants in, and tne cool 
house to grow them in afterwards, Tomatoes 
ought to yield well. But the roots should be 
confined m a comparatively small bed, or they 
will grow too rftnk. Better grow them in pots 
and train to a single stem, pinching off all side 
shoots, and pinching all fruiting branches one 
joint beyond each cluster.—E. H. 

5529.—Cauliflowers going blind.— 
Blindness usually occurs when the plants are 
very young, and is generally caused by an insect 
when the heart of tbe plant is a mere speck. Thin 
sowing and care in selection are the best remedies, 
as blind plants may always be detected when 
transplanting.—E. H. 

5627.—idee on Cabbages.—Drought is the chief 
cause of lice on Cabbages. Deeper aud better cultivation 
are the true remedies. The liee may be destroyed by 
using an insecticide, snch as Gishunt compound, So*. to 
the gallon of water. Soap-suds or soft soap and water, 

S oz. of soap to the gallon, are useful applications. 
Dusting with dry wood ashes will be beneficial.—E. H. 

5528—Cauliflowers for seed.—It is full late to save 
Cauliflower seeds from the plants in question this year, 
but a few may be left on the chance of the autumn being 
fine enough to ripen the seeds.—E. H. 

6512.—.Large Onions.—The largest Onion grown is 
a species of Tripoli called Giant Kocca, but it is not a 
good keeper. The best large keeping Onion is the 
Magnum Bonura, though the Nonenam Park (a variety 
of White Spanish) is a large kind.—K. H. 
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ANSWER TO QUERIES. 

5530.—Slugs in Potatoes.—As th« slugs 
work into the tubers below the soil it is evident 
that there is no better remedy to prevent their 
mischief than in lifting the tubers. No doubt 
slugs have been driven to prey upon roots in 
search of moisture because of its absence in the 
soil. Now that rain has been so general, you 
will probably find less mischief done and the 
attention of the slugs diverted elsewhere.— A. D. 

5541. — Caterpillars in gardens. — If 
your garden is swarming with caterpillars, you 
would perhaps not like to undertake hand¬ 
picking them, which is one of the most effectual 
methods oi destruction. You may get pow¬ 
dered sulphur, fresh soot, and powdered helle¬ 
bore, mixed together ; give all the plants 
affected a good dusting in the evening when 
the insects are feeding, and the foliage just 
moist enough to cause the powder to adhere. 
One such dressing generally snffices, and a good 
rain following will soon wash the foliage clean. 
—A. D. 

5542. — Moles in gardens — Moles are a 
sad plague in gardens, and where, as in our own 
case, gardens are bordered by fields where the 
moles woik unmolested, they are indeed an 
annoyance. If working among Potatoes or 
strong rooting crops we let them alone, knowing 
that if they do some harm they will by eatiDg 
wireworm do much good. If they get amongst 
seed beds or flowers, then we do our best to 
catch them with ordinary spring iron traps 
plaoed in the runs, and generally succeed. 
When they get into fine loose soil and run 
about as they like near the surface, the best 
way then is to watch for them and throw them 
out with a fork when working.— A. D. 

5456. — Covering summer-houses.— 
We should think that virgin cork would be 
the best thing that could be employed for 
covering the boards ; but if the summer-hous 0 
were ours we would plant around it some 
climbing plants, such as Clouded Ivy, Cle¬ 
matis of the Jackmani varieties, the naked- 
flowered Jasmine, and some of the evergreen 
Roses. This would be the cheapest and best 
way to hide the unsightly boards, and would 
cause the summer-house to form a greenhouse of 
interest in itself.—J. C. B. 

5479.—Making the best of a small 
garden.— It will pay better with the garden 
in question to grow (lowers altogether, either 
for cutting, or to sell the roots, or both. In the 
spring have thourands of spring flowers, such 
as Daisies, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, 
Violets, Pansies, Pinks, Ac. In the summer 
have large beds of Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Mig¬ 
nonette, Marigolds, Scabious, Sweet Williams, 
Ac., for cutting.—E. H. 

5517. — Green-fly on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —If you could in any wav manage to 
give your Chrysanthemums a good smoking it 
would soon rid them of all green-fly. The 
plants do not commonly suffer from the green 
aphis, and it is possible that your temperature 
is too hot and dry, or the soil wants moisture. 
Plenty of good feeding with liquid manure and 
an occasional washing with strong Tobacco 
water should suffice to keep them free from green 
fly.—A. D. 

5474.—Uses of a pit in winter. —It is 
not the least use to think of keeping a pit warm I 
by means of manure during the winter. Any 
amount of manure whether inside or out would 
soon lose its heat with a fall of snow or heavy 
rain, or several degrees of frost. To hope to 
keep tender plants in such a place is to lean 
upon a broken reed. Better fill up with soil 
and plant Violets, or sow in it Cos Lettuce or 
Caulifljwers, or sow early Radishes upon a bed 
planted in January with early Potatoes. Only 
sun heat can be depended upon till the end of 
February, when hot manure will prove service¬ 
able.—A. D. 

5526.— Preserving Pern fronds.— We 
know of no other method of preserving them 
than by drying them between blotting paper. 
If carefully done the leaves will keep their 
green hue for years ; that is to say, the 
generality of the kinds, Borne turning brown 
with all the care that may be used.—C. B. 

5539.— Laying down lawns.— To make a lawn 
dig the land over, picking out all large stones and the 
jroota of all perennial weeds, or get them out in some 


way. Well hsrrow or souffle the surface about in fine 
weather to obtain a fine tilth. If the land is poor a good 
dressing of manure should have been applied. Make it 
firm by rolling. Hake off all stone*, Ac., and sow the 
bett Gross seeds at once.—K. H. 

6 .89.— Oleanders not flowering -1 hail a rooted 
t utting given me in rather a small pot last autumn. It 
has been kept in a greenhou«e soaked with water, and 
has flowered profusely, so this seems to be the treatment 
that the plant likes. In a wild state I believe the 
Oleander grows with its roots in water. - E. \V. A. 

5543.— Peas for heavy soil.- Try Huntingdonian, 
Veitches Perfection, and No Plus Ultra. Dr. McLean, 
Standard, and Marvel (two varieties of Laxton's). and 
Sutton’s Giant Emerald Marrow are also good.—E. H. 

5028.— Propagating* Blgrnonlas.— As soon as the 
foliage drops you may take cuttings of the current 
year’s growth, cutting them to three joints. Insert 
them firmly in a free soil in a north border, where the 
sun comes but little in spring-—C. 

5 6L— Cactus after flowering.- Mi* a handful 
of soot with some sand and top-dress the plant with 
a portion of it. Soot is the best manure for succulents. 
Keep the plant in a sunny, airy position, and ba cure¬ 
ful not to overwater from now on.—J. C. B. 

5471 — Salting land.— From 15 1b. to 20 lb. of salt 
per rquare rod of land may be safely used, though in 
special cases as much as 80 lb. have been used with ad¬ 
vantage on very dry, hungry soils.-E. H. 

5478 — Climbers for exposed aspect. — Plant 
a collection of Ivies there is nothing better or more 
beautiful. Honeysuckles, Clematis Jackmani, am. C. 
Flammula maybe addid in clusters here and there to 
break up the st<ff outline if desired.—E H 

54r>4.— Apricot grab.—Ye3 ; the cure is to pick 
them off and destroy them, and this should have been 
done when first noticed, before so much headway had 
been made.—E. H. 

5432.— Heating a greenhouse.— Referring to an- 
swerby “A. W.Cy* August 20, should be much obliged by 
the further particulars of the plan for heating a small 
greenhouse as soon as convenient.—T W. 

5476 .— Protecting hedges from cattle.— This 
is a question of arrangement with the owner or occupier 
of the next field. From 3 ft. to 4 ft. will be a suitable 
distance, but a good deal depends upon the width of the 
h dgeand character of the fence it is intended to erect. 
-E. H. __ 


5629. — Saving Onion seed.— A. /?.—Select well- 

formed bulbs in spring and plant them in land well ma¬ 
nured during the previous autumn or winter. Plant them 
in rows 2 ft. apart and ljft.’asunderln the rows. When the 
flower stalks appear place a stake to each, and when the 
seed turns black and shows signs of falling out of the 
husks, cut off the heads and place them on a sheet of 
paper in the sun to dry, taking care that rain does not 
fail on them. Clean and put them in paper bags till 
wanted for u«c. A warm, sunny border is the best place 
for seed Onions.—W. 

5630 . — Wintering Solanuma.— i>rr.-if you 
have well established plants, they may be wintered 
safely in an ordinary sitting-room if they are secure 
from frost. They will need to be watered with tepid 
water when dry, giving enough to thoroughly soak tho 
whole of the soil. Watering at regular intervals, 
whether a plant wants it or not, is the cause of the los6 
of hundreds of window plants. A sprinkling overhead 
occasionally to free the leaves from dust will be au ad¬ 
vantage.—S. 

5631. — Vallotas not flowering —I have a pot 
ful of Vallotas which, until two years ago, gave me the 
utmost satisfaction in respect to bloom, but about that 
time I shifted them into a larger pot, and, although quite 
fresh, they have never since bloomed. What can I do 
with thtm ?—G. [You evidently over potted them. When 
the pots get tilled with roots the plants will no doubt 
flower again.' Keep them rather dry through the winter, 
then place them in a moist heat, and they may flower 
next summer. —D.] 

5032. — Insects on Hollies. —The young leaves of 
my Holly tree are all infested with small black insects, 
which have appeared in thousands within the last few 
days. Cau any one tell me the best means of getting rid 
of them quickly without damaging the tree ?—FER¬ 
NANDO. [Syringe with Quassia chips boiled in water at 
the rate of 4 oz to the gallon, adding 4 oz. qf soft soap as 
the liquor cools. Syringe- with clear water half-anhour 
after, and repeat if necessary the next day.] 

5633.— Pampas Grass.— Would you supply one 
omission to the very interesting article of “ J. G. M.,” 
viz.: At what time of the year should plants of Pampas 
Grass that have been killed in the centro be treated as 
he suggests? I have three largo plants which have 
suffered precisely as described, and have been afraid of 
taking them up for fear of killing them entirely.— 
D. M. L. [In spring when the remaining portions have 
made fair growth. ] 

5631.—Large Mignonette.—I have a self-sown 
plant of Mignonette in a border covering a square yard 
of ground, and some of the flower-spikes measured from 
16 in. to 19 in. in length. Is not this unusual? The 
plant has been left entirely to unassisted nature, and 
the leading shoot was either broken or eaten off—A. 
B. T. [Verygood, but not unusual where the soil happens 
just to suit the Mignonette.] 

5635 . — Well-grown Gloxinias. -I have a Gloxinia 
plant that had thirty-four flower buds on and sixteen of 
them open at one time all very fine blooms. Do you 
think this successful for the first season that I have 
grown any? Thanks to Gardening Ilh;-tratkd f»r 
the instructions.—B. B. [I’toy good indeed, we should 
say.] 

5636. — Statice profusa and Acacias - - Sandy 
Wiffl.es.- Insert healthy cuttings in well-drained pots of 
sandy soil now or in spring. If you can give a Httle 
bottom heat all the better. In any case put them under 
a bell-glass or hand-ljght. 


5637. —Aubretlae in pots.—Sandy Wiqfles.— These 
will do very well for c mservatory decoration. Pot now 
In s»ndy loam and leaf-mould, and keep in cold frame, 
or plunge them out-of-d ors till the end of November, 
then place in your conservatory on a shelf near the 
glass. 

5638. — Cutting down Pyrethrums.— Enquirer. 
—Keep all flower stems cut down as fast as the uowers 
fade in spring. This will eucourage a second bloom 
in autumn. 

5639 . — Tomatoes with single stems. — 

Engineer. --This way of training is quite suitable for out¬ 
door culture. Get as much fruit as vou can. Cuttings 
would do if you have a warm house in which to winter 
them. Tomatoes will keep for some time in a dry, cool 
place. 

56W.—Hardiness of Funklas.—Should these be 
removed or allowed to remain in borders unprotected 
during the winter?—W. C. [Thnj are hardy in wll- 
ttrained soils. A coat gf ashes or manure in winter 
would be an advantage.] 

5641 — In Expericntia / Kindly a*k your questions 
separately, and there living so many of them, write each 
on a separate sHp of paper, and state more clearly wliat 
you require. The questions are so wide, we cannot ad¬ 
vise as they are now put. 

5642 —Wintering Bouvardlas.— Engine-er .—You 
might perhaps succeed In wintering them in a co- 1 
greenhouse, but It is rather doubtful. Old plants would 
be best. 

6) 13. —Fuchsias at rest. - Pi mlieo. - Ju t give enough 
water to keep the wood plump, and keep free from frost. 
The blooms sent are vtry good. 

56 44. -- Jerusalem Artichokes. — Engineer. — 
When the leaves begin to fall the stem3 may be cut 
down. 

6645— -Leeks. — Engineer. — We do not know for 
what reason the ends of the leaves should be cut off. 

6640 — Geranium losing Its leaves -W. Bun* r. 
—It is not for want of water. It may be from bad 
drainage, sour soil, over watering, or want of air. 

5647. —Garlic, Chives, and Shallots-^. M.— 
Plant early in February In rich garden soiL 

5648. —A Hen Douglas.— Very pretty. Submit good 
leavi s of them to some of the large nurserymen, and ask 
their opinion as to the value of the plants. 

5 ,! 49. - The Vale.—It the frames are carried aw ay it 
will be safe to use the stove during severe weather. 

5%0.— R. King. —Apply to some of tile principal 
London nurserymen. 

60 >1 —J. P.- -We cannot recommend dealers. See our 
advertise ment columns. 

5052.- J. A. A.—You mean the French Sugar Tea, 
seed of which can be got at most good seed houses. 
Subscriber.— Mr. Ware, Hale Farm, Tottenham. 
Names of plants.— Ormsby Oore.— We cannot 
name plants from single leaves September is the time 

to plant your shrubs.- S. T. IF.—We cannot name 

from such poor specimens as those sent.-r«foan.- 

We cannot name Apples from single specimens, except 
in rare cases No. 4 is probably Early Margaret, »n<l 

No. 5 New Hnwthornden.- G. M. IF.—Leyoestr: i v 

formosa- M. E.G.,Guernsey.- 1, Helianthusrigidua; 2, 

Hclianthus species, and one of i he least desirable- Spes. 

- 1, Elm.- A. IF J ones. —It is a Begonia of some kind, 

but we cannot name from simple leaves.- Miss T. — 

Mesembryanthemuro cordifolium ; Juslicia or some 

kind ; Clematis cmrulea, probably.- Rev. J. T. D .— 

Kindly send better specimens.- George Eyre.-A 

variety of Cupressus Lawsonisna.- Rugby. — li -4. 

| Valerian (Centranthus rubei). 


QUERIES. 

Boles for Correspondents.—A« eommwtiea- 
tions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one nde of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to 
any nom de phime to be used in the wiper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to+go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility qf inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 

*AmTncTpLANTS Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

5653. -Bleaching skeleton leaves. -Can any reader 
of Gardkning give me a hint how to make a solution 
for bleaching skileton leaves and Ferns?—SURREY. 

6654 . — Making netting waterproof.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me how to tan netting, or otherwise 
to make it waterproof?—J. H. 

6655 . —Fly on Gladioli —Can any reader tell me of a 
cure for the following : I have a few Gladioli, and very 
soon after they show their flower-spike a long slight fly 
eats nearly the whole of the two top buds and spoils the 
look of the spike: the fly is as long as the house fly, but not 
one-fourth the size. It set-ins to attack Brenchlcyei sis 
principally. — M ATT. 

5056.-Salp!glo8Bi8 not flowering.— Can anyone 
account for Salpigloasis not flowering ? A set of seedlings 
were raifecl together and the young plants Bent to three 
different gardens, all far apart; some were treated 
as pot plants, some put out, and of Uie whole 
only one plant out-of-doors has blossomed ; the 
rest some outside anil some in the greenhouse, have 
formed perfect seed vessels and ripened seed, but wlth- 
| out a single blossom.—A. L. C. 
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5857.— Salvias not flowering.— Why should scailet 
Salvia not bloom ? I Know two gardens in which this has 
t>een the case this year; what treatment would check 
growth and promote bloom?—A. L. C. 

5653 —Apple tree unfruitful.—I have an Apple 
tree in a corner of my garden which bears no fruit, and 
<loes not even show a bit of blossom, but makes very 
fair growth euffi year, and in every way appeal's healthy. 
What can I do with it? Would it bo beneficial if I 
weie to take it up and remove it to another spot?— 
.Enquirer. 

6659.— Sawdust as manure.— As straw is so dear 
I bed my pony with sawdust instead, and as 1 have a 
garden I should like to know what crops the manure and 
sawdust will be suitable for.— Chips. 

5C60.— Filberts not bearing.—I have some Filbert 
trees wnich havo been in my garden some seven or eight 
years, but do not bear fruit. Perhaps it is for want of 
proper treatment What can 1 do ? -£. Bailey. 

5661.— Fixing a boiler.— I have a greenhouse 0 ft. 
high, 8 ft. by 5 ft. I have a boiler 12 in. deep, 14 in. by 
13 in., which I would like to utilise Would like to know 
the size of pipe required, how far in the boiler the pipe 
requires to b* put, wha*. bend it requires, and if the 
flow pipe will do put in the side of the boiler, a hole 
being already in about 8 in. from the bottom, how 
much lower the boiler requires to be than the pipes, and 
what rise and fall the pipes require.— Seaforth. 

5fC2.— Wintering Cannas.— I have four plants of 
Canna or Indian Shot plants in the open ground, and 
they have little side shoots on them, and l would like to 
be told how to keep them through the winter. I have 
a greenhouse. Should I take the small side shoots 
off?—A Constant Reader. 

sees.— Bousslngaultia basselloldes— Is this 
grown for its flowers ? A plant in a 12-in. pot, plunged 
m Cocoa-nut fibre in a stove, has almost covered the 
back wall, made at least SOOft. of growth, but no flowers. 
It appears forming tubers in the pot. aud has already 
raised the soil 6 in. above the pot, and the whole Cocoa- 
nut fibre bed Is full of its roots.—J. G. K. 


6678. — Bulbs In window boxes. — I am just 
about to fill three wiudow boxes with bulbs, and should 
like a little advice as to what would make the beBt and 
longest display, and when they should be put in. Also 
I should like to put Bomolhing on the surface that would 
cover it with a green earpet to brighten it up until the 
bulbs show up, but which would not interfere with 
their growth Windows are north-east, south-west, 
and south —Window Box. 

6679. —Stocking a greenhouse.— I have just com- 

E leted a small greenhouse. Can any one oblige me with 
ints as to stocking same ? What would be the best 
varieties of Roses for winter blooming, for instance ? 
In what manner should they be planted? Would Cucum¬ 
bers requiro much attention to cultivate through the 
winter ?-J. H. 51. J. 

5630.—Clematis montana. —This was recommended 
as suitable for a north wall. I bought one, and planted 
as suggested. The plant has grown well, but has not 
flowered. What can be the reason ?—T. S. 

6081 .—Pomegranate not flowering well.—I 
have had a Pomegranate on a wall facing south for some 
years. It bears very few flowers—not double. Ought it 
to be much cut back, as it throws out very long, 
strong shoots every year ?—K. E. 

6682.— Shrubberies.— Can any one recommend me 
something for planting on either side of a very shady 
walk too much surrounded by trees and shrubs for turf, 
and yet with many bare spaces wanting something of a 
thick growth and that would flower and brighten its 
sombre appearance a little ?—F. C. 

5683.—Mountain Ash berries.— Can any one sup¬ 
ply me with a good recipe for preserving Mountain Ash 
berries for winter decoration ?—St. Winwold. 

5684.— Raspberries not fruiting.— I have some 
Raspberry canes that have now been two years planted ; 
t»<ey appear to be strong in growth, but I cannot obtain 
any fruit t What is the cause of their being unfruitful ? 
They had plenty of manure in the spring. - W. J. 8. 

5085.— Diplacus glutinosus.— Msy I iuk for cha¬ 
racter, treatment, aud propagation of this plant ?— 


5664.—Dividing Begonias.—I have some large 
Begonias in 6-in.pots of the Rex type, and they are very 
strong and want dividing, as the foliage is getting 
cramped for room. Will aomo one advise me how to 
part them ?— Constant Header. 

5605.— Grafting Plums.— I have been successful 
Id grafting Apples and Pears, but I cannot succeed 
with Plums, which I have bark grafted at the same 
time and in a similar manner. I have also succeeded 
well in budding Roses and Cherries, but not with Plums. 
Having a number of young stocks (originally sucke s), 
which grow vigorously, I should value advice which 
would lead me to success. Is it too lata to bud Plums 
this year ?—51. 

6666 - Buckwheat, Borage, and Mountain 
Arabia— Can any reader kindly give me information 
how to cultivate the above, as I wish to grow them for 
my bees next spring ? When should they be sown ? and 
when do they blossom? Are they all annuals? 5Iy 
small farm is on the edge of an extensive common and 
moor lands. Could any of the above be Induced to grow 
among the moor herbage without too much trouble and 
expense and thus save space upon my land ?• -Bkk- 
KEEPER. 


6067.—Fuchsias and Geranium*} for exhibi¬ 
tion.— Can any one tell me the names of six Geraniums 
for exhibition next Ausrust ? Also give me a little infor¬ 
mation as to the cutting back of Fuchsias for the same 
purpose?—H. G. G. 


6668.—Maiden-hair Ferns turning brown.— 
Why does my Maiden hair Fern, the small leaf kind, 
turn brown? It is in cool conservatory and well 
watered.—8 andt Wifflks. 


6609.—Sensitive Plant eaten by insects.— 
What can be done to cure a Sensitive plant being 
gradually eaten by ao invisible Insect? Little holes are 
bored in the leaf, and it then fails off.— Sandy Wifflbs. 

5670.—Planting a border with hardy 
Flowers.— Will some one give me full particulars how 
to keep a border gay with flowers through the year? j 
want to plant it permanently this autumn. The beet 
is 30 ft. long by about 4 ft. wide. The soil is clayey, end 
partly shaded by trees. Directions as to preparing the 
soil, Ac., will be thankfully received by Dorothy. 

6571.—Seedling Gloxinias. — I have got a few 
Gloxinias from seed, aud should be very glad to have 
some information as to their treatment.—T om Wilby. 


6672.— Best Roses.— Now is the time for a descrip¬ 
tive list on the highest authority of the very best known 
Roses. 1 have been growing Roses as an amateur for 
thirty years and have not found the Rose catalogues of 
the dealers satisfactory. Iu Gardening! some time back 
hopes were given of such a list being published.— 


5G73. — Primula rosea. —Would it be best to divide 
Primula rosea with several crowns.still very green in the 
open border in autumn or early spring ?—F. W. 

667 k -Lobelia repens.— What soil and situation is 
suitable for Lobelia repens? and of what country is it a 
native ?—F. W. 


5676.—Lilium chalcedonicum. — I should feel 
obliged if any one would say how this Lily should be 
treated as to compost, Ac., to keep it in good flowering 
condition. I havo procured fresh bulbs from time to 
time, but am never able to flower them more than twice. 
Jly garden soil la of a strong texture, having a clay sub¬ 
soil, but I mix river sand with it freely.—J. T. 

5676.—Hyacinths.—I have heard that these can be 
grown for indoor decoration in cocoa-nut nbre and 
charcoal. Will you please tell me how to proceed ?— 
Window Box. 


£0 J7. ~ Water Melons. - I have got some seeds of 
the Water 51eloD, grown at Tripoli. Can any one say if 
they are lit to grow in this country ? and if bo, when 
should they be sown, and what treatment do they 
require ?—Billy. 


6686.-Heaviest bunch of Grapes. —The heaviest 
bunch of black Grapes on record is 23 lbs. 6 oz., and the 
heaviest bunch of white Grapes 26 lb. 4 oz. 


HINTS ON HEALTH AND HEALTHY 
HOMES. 

BY J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 

(Continued from p. 316. J 


Infectious Diseases. 

WHAT EVERY ONE OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 
THEM. 

Scarlet Fever.— This and scarlatina are the same 
It is the most prevalent and fatal of infectious diseases 
causing in England alone nearly 20,000 deaths every 
year. Children are most liable to take it, though adults 
do not escape. 

One attack usually prevents a second. 

The earliest symptoms are sore throat and a scarlet 
| rash on chest and back ; these, with a state of fever, may 
be so very mild as almost to escape notice, or ao severe 
as to be fatal in a few hours. All cases should be placed 
at once under medical care. 

The skin is the chief source of infection. From it is 
shed a multitude of scales, all actively poisonous In 
mild cases these scales chip off so minutely ano invisi¬ 
bly that they get readily scattered about, to be Inhaled 
m the air breathed, or swallowed in the food, and give 
rise to fresh outbreaks. In severe cases the skin peelB 
off in larger scales, which are less liable to be scattered 
and carried about. Hence mild cases compared with 
severe cases are more infectious, and require the most 
care to prevent them spreading the disease. Mild cases 
often give rise to the severe and fatal form. 

The following rules should be carefully attended to In 
every case of scarlet fever 

1. The patieut should be at once placed in a separate 
and airy room, and confined there apart from the rest 
of the family. (Where this cannot be managed. Rule 4 
requires all the more to be attended to.) 

2. The room set apart should be cleared of carpets 
curtains, bed-hangings, and all unneeded furniture ’ 

3. Where It is possible, one person should be the sole 
attendant and nurse, and not mix with the rest of the 
household. 

4. From the first appearance of the rash, and for three 
weeks afterwards, the whole body should be well rub 
bed at least twice a day with lard or oil, which ahould 
contain a fiftieth part of carbolic acid. This is the moBt 
effectual way of preventing the infectious scales from 
flying about, and is most needed in mild cases Other 
advantages of oiling the body are, it lowers the severity 
of the fever, and prevents cold being taken when the 
patient is recovering, so warding off dropsy, which is so 
often the fatal follower of BCarlet fever. The rubbing 
in of lard or oil is never an uncleanly process If excess 
is avoided. In addition, when the rash has disappeared 
tepid sponge baths should be given twice a day, before 
the lard or oil is applied 

6. The clothes, bed-linen, Ac., of patient and of nurse 
before they leave the room to be washed, should always 
be well soaked in boiling water, to which it is well to 
add a fiftieth part of carbolic add. The heat of boiling 
water destroys all poison germs. The want of this pre¬ 
caution often makes the laundry a centre of infection. 
The sender of infected clothes out to wash is now liable 
to a penalty of £5. 

0. All discharges from the patient, before leaving the 
room, should be disinfected, by addtng to the vessel con¬ 
taining them Condy’s fluid, chloride of lime, or carbolic 
acid. 

7. Keep children away from infected persons and 
particularly let them avoid going to school from infected 
houses, or mixing with other children. If a child is 
allowed to be out at school or other public place before 
free of infection, the parents or others in charge are now 
liable to a penalty of £5. 


, 8. The rooms occupied by infected persons require to 
be disinfected before being used again. Likewise also the 
furniture in the rooms. 

Typhoid or Gastric Fever .-This is a low, pro¬ 
tracted fever, often lasting several weeks. Its course 
is marked by great prostration, diarrhoea, and a ten¬ 
dency to relapse. 

The infection is contained in the discharges from the 
bowels, and it is therefore all-important that these dis¬ 
charges Bhould on their issue be at onco received into 
vessels containing chloride of lime or carbolic acid. 
They should be then carefully buried iu a place clear 
of any well or running water. 

The discharges should on no account bo thrown into 
the water-closet or privy. From the former they are 
carried into tbe main sewer, to add a deadly poison to 
tiie sewer gases which And their way, in spite of traps 
through unventilated drains into other people’s houses’ 
while if thrown into the privy, there is the double dan¬ 
ger of the infection rising with the gases, or not unlikely 
leaking from the cesspool into a neighbouring well 

When in any house a case of typhoid fever originates, 
it is n8erious warning that the poison thereof is lurking 
somewhere about, and may attack the entire household 
unless speedily detected and prevented. 

The presence of sewage matter in drinking water is 
the most frequent cause of outbreaks of typhoid fever. 
Next comes the breathing of bad sinelli from drains ami 
privies. Mnk has sometimes proved to be the vehicle 
lection both of typhoid and scarlet fever poisons 
51 ilk-pails rinced with water containing sewage have 
carried disease and death into many families. 

Bed-linen and clothes from infected persons should be 
soaked hi boiliug water, as directed in cases of scarlet 
fever. 

?W\ 1 vP ox T Th ® b est preventive of this contagious 
and fatal disease is vaccination. All persons *hould be re- 
yaccinated between the ages of twelve and fifteen, as at 
this period of change from childhood to adult life the pro¬ 
tection of the flr-t vaccination in infancy is weakened 
and requires renewal. This revaccinatiou, once properly 
and successfully performed, does not appear ever to re¬ 
quire repetition, unless there has been a change of cli¬ 
mate, for several years, or a severe general Ulueas, such 
as typhoid fewr. These weaken the protection and a 
second reva ciuntion is desirable. An attack of trnall- 
pox shows itself fourteen days after the infection has 
been caught. It is ushered in by forty-eight hours of 
feverishness, with marked head-ache and back-ache then 
the spots appear first on the face aud wrists, aud are 
often mistaken for the eruption of measles. Persons 
with small pox should be at once placed in a separate 
and a’ry room, and all the precautions mentioned to pre¬ 
vent infection spreading strictly observed. The atten¬ 
dants and all persons who have ceme In contact with the 
infected person should be revaccinated at once, if they 
have not previously been done. If perfect Isolation 
cannot be carried out in the patient’s home, there should 
be no delay or hesitation in having the small pox patient 
removed to a proper hospital. v 

? ot ] )e looketl upon as a trifling 
and childish complaint; it is often fatal, and at all times 
serious. It is very Infectious; one attack, however, prevents 
a second. Its first appearance is often mistaken for scar¬ 
let fever. But the rash In measles is more distinct and 
blotchy, and shows first upon the forehead; there are 
also watery discharges from the eyes and note. Life is 
often endangered by the serious lung affections which 
are apt to follow measles. 

the infection spreading, separation and 
disinfection are necessary. 

Burial—In all cases of death from infectious diseases 
the corpse and inside of the coffin should be well sDrin- 
kled with chloride of lime or carbolic powder. The burial 
should take place without a day’s delay. At the funeral 
friends should not be .asked to enter the Infected 
house. 

Health Hints for avoiding Consumption — 
Persons with a family tendency to consumption should 
avoid damp houses. Living tn a damp clay soil -disposes 
towards it, even when on a height, buch boII can be im- 
proved by drainage. Fresh air should be breathed niaht 
and day. Avoid confining pursuits. Wear warm cloth¬ 
ing. Food should be nutritious, and any dislike to’eati *-a 
fat ahould be conquered. If delicate children orothers 
who cannot eat the fat of meat, then cod-liver oil ahould 
be taken, not as a medicine, but as a food. 

Health Hints for avoiding Rhe uma tism — 
Persons with rheumatic tendencies should carefuilv 
avoid living in damp houses or on damp sites There is 
always more rheumatism in valleys than on plains and 
heights. Avoid getting wet; wear flannel next the ‘kin • 
and drink no beer. Beer and wine drtnkiog, and excesii 
of animal food always tend to encourage rheumatic 
compiaints. The diet ahould consist largely of vegetable 

How to Disinfect Rooms.— The air of the bed¬ 
room in which the Infected person is confined soon sets 
foul. Keeping vessels containing chloride of lime or other 
disinfectants about the room may hide unpleasant 
smells, but for purifying the air of the room they are 
utterly useless The only way of dealing with foul air 
is to open the doors and windows and send it out tret 
ting a fresh supply in. This should be done twice a dav 
or sooner. Alter the Infected person has left the room 
and before it ought to be used again, a thorough disin* 
fection is necessary, which should be done as follows — 

1. The room should be fumigated before removing 
anything from it. This is d.-ne by putting into a tin dish 
1 lb of sulphur for every 1000 cubic ft. of space and set- 
ting fire to it. Previously all the bed-clothes and cloth 
ing should be hung, well opened, to lines stretched 
across the room. The doors, windows, and chimnev 
should be carefully closed. After three hours these 
may be opened and kept open for tweufy four hours 

2 . Wash the floor and woodwork with soft soap and 
water, to which should bo added a thirtieth part of car 
bolicacid (For all disinfecting purposes the common 

l qui J i , < \ a I l ! 0,,( ; a V 8 < we ^ ) AU ,abrica ^at can be washed 
should be treated in the same way. 

3. Walls should be lime-washed; to the lime-wash a 

thirtieth part of carbolic acid should be added If there 
is paper on the walls after this washing, it may or rnav 
not be scraped off before re-papering. * 
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4. Bedding and other things which cannot be washed 
should be well opened up andput into a hot o .en, 
there to be baked for an hour. The dry heat destro ys all 
infection h’G requires to get through every part of the 
bedding. SSncn this baking cannot be done the only 
safe plan is to ret fire to the infected things and burn 
them. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Cf cumbers are grown in a variety of ways— 
as in bouses, pits, frames, &c., and occasionally 
out of doors; the latter plan is not, how ever, so 
much practised as formerly, owing probably 
to the unpropitious seasons we have experienced 
of late years. As a salad the Cucumber has few 
equals, and it is now used in various ways in 
cookery. The best mode of culture is that of 
growing it in houses, which, if properly con¬ 
structed, will yield a supply at all seasons of the 
year; but during summer good crops may be got 
from frames and pita in which a few barrowfuls 
of soil have been placed. Propagation is 
effected by seeds and cuttings. The best kind 
of house is undoubtedly that with a span-roof, a 
pathway running through the centre, and a bed 
on each side. The size of the house must, of 
course, depend upon the demand. Small houses 
are, however, best for Cucumber growing. A 
house entirely devoted to Cucumber growing all 
the year round must necessarily be larger than 
when it is only used for winter or spring crops 
—inasmuch as, having to keep up a continuous 
succession, fresh plantations must be constantly 
made ; therefore the best kind of house is that 
with a bed on each side, as before mentioned, 
planting the beds alternately as each set of 
plants becomes exhausted. Heat produoed by 
hot-water pipes is decidedly the best for supply¬ 
ing atmospheric warmth, inasmuch as it is of 
a more humid nature than that produced by 
flues, &c. 

The chief supply of Cucumbers during sum¬ 
mer for the London markets is grown in long 
ranges of pits and frames in market gardens de¬ 
voted in winter to the protection of tender 
culinary plants. Few frame crops pay better than 
Cucumbers where they succeed well, and every 
frame that can possibly be spared is planted with 
them. The Telegraph, and varieties of it, are 
much grown in frames ; so is the Syon House, 
Pettie’s, Rabley, Duke of Edinburgh, Sutton’s 
Perfection, and a few others. 

The first sowing to supply plants for growing 
in frames is made in little punnets or flower¬ 
pots, early in the year, which are placed in hot 
manure frames. When the seeds germinate and 
are fit for potting off, two plants are potted into 
a 6-in. pot, and the whole replaced in the 
frames, keeping them near the glass. As soon 
as the frames to be planted can be spared, they 
are moved aside, and trenches cast out 6 ft. 
wide and 2 ft. deep, and firmly filled with 
stable litter. Over this some soil is placed, and 
the frames set on again. Another sowing is 
generally made to succeed the first one ; but, as 
a rule, there are seldom more than two sowings 
made, and the second is only sown because all 
the frames are not empty at one time to be 
filled by the first sowing. 

When the heat is at a proper temperature 
for planting, alittle more soil is introduced to the 
frames, and one potful (containing two plants) 
is planted under each sash, and one of the 
plants is trained towards the front of the frame 
and the other towards the back. The sashes are 
then put on and all is kept close for a few days, 
and, if need be, a little shading is also given by 
strewing some litter over the glass. After¬ 
wards, until the plants have fairly begun to 
grow, no more ventilation is given than is 
necessary to prevent scorching in the case of 
bright sunshine. For several weeks after having 
been planted they are covered up at night with 
litter, removing it next morning; indeed, this 
oovering is not discontinued until the month of 
June. When the plants have grown sufficiently 
to come into bloom, they are most attentively 
boked after in the way of regulating the 
growths, pegging them down, and stopping the 
lateral shoots at the joint beyond the embryo 
fruit, and preventing an accumulation of super¬ 
fluous growths. Throughout the day they are 
allowed to have plenty of air during the summer, 
but it is all taken off at night. 

Cucumbers require sunny weather to set well, 
and in dull wet seasons they do not thrive well, 


especially in the earlier part of the year. Should 
the summer be hot and bright, the sashes are 
Bhaded a little, and this is done by strewing 
some rank litter over the glas3 ; but many gar¬ 
deners, by way o' eoonomy of labour, paint the 
sashes with whiting. By August the plants 
are getting exhausted, therefore careful at¬ 
tention is paid to thinning out old and bare 
vines, and encouraging young wood by means of 
stimulants, in the way of manure water and 
coverings from cold, and in this way they last 
until the end of September. Cucumbers are 
liable to red spider, thrips, green fly, mildew, 
canker, and various other diseases, the only 
remedy being that of keeping the plants in as 
vigorous growth as possible. When mildew 
attacks the Cucumber it is generally the result 
of insufficient ventilation and too low a tem¬ 
perature. YVhen it does appear, dusting thinly 
hut evenly with flowers of sulphur through a 
piece of muslin cloth is the only care. 

Cucumber pickles — Many complain that they 
cannot piokle Cucumbers suooessfully. It is best to 
pick them every day. In picking them, they should 
not be palled off, but tne stems should be cut 
about half way between the Cucumber and the 
main stalk. Be careful not to cut or bruise the 
Cucumbers, and in washing them, rinse them care¬ 
fully, rubbing them as little as possible. Do not 
rub off any more of the little blaok prickles than you 
can help, for whatever causes the juice to run 
makes them incline to rot. Now put a layer of 
salt on the bottom ofvour barrel or jar, on this lay 
smoothly a layer of Cucumbers, and sprinkle on salt 
enough to cover them ; then more Cucumbers, and 
so on. As soon as the salt melts into brine, whioh 
will be in a few days, the scum will begin to rise on 
it Wherever this scum touches a pickle it causes 
it to rot; to prevent this, cover them with a 910 th 
the size of the barrel, keeping it weighed dot. n with 
stones. Every day, when you fill up with fresh 
Cucumbers, take off the cloth and rinse the scum off 
from it in dear water. After your barrel is full, the 
oloth will need to be rinsed once in two or three 
days for several weeks. If you find scum on any of 
the pickles, rinse them too; and if any of them are 
soft on one side throw them away. Be sure that 
the cloth covers the pickles, and that it is kept under 
the surface of the brine. When wanted for use, 
soak them for several days in cold or slightly warm 
water, changing the water onoe or twice a day. 
Then place them in a pan of water on the stove, and 
let them remain near the boiling point, but not quite 
boiling, for half a day. This makes them softer and 
more wholesome than when left without scalding. 
They are then ready for the vinegar. 

Stewed Cucumbers.—Uoe pound of Cucum¬ 
bers, i lb. of OnionB, 1 oz. of butter, one teaspoon¬ 
ful of flour. After peeling the Cucumbers and 
Onions, cut them in slices about the eighth of an 
inch thiok, and fry them in butter till well browned; 
then put them into a saucepan with a quarter of a 
pint of hot water or vegetable broth ; season with 
pepper and salt; lot them stew till quite soft; add 
the flower and butter, mixed well together, and boil 
gently five minutes. 

Cucumber a la poulette.-Cut up and parboil 
the Cucumber; melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, 
and mix with it a large pinch of flour; add half a 
tumblerful of boiling water or stock free from fat, 
then the pieces of Cucumber, with pepper and salt 
to taste; let the whole gently simmer till done, and 
at the time of serving stir in the yolk of an egg 
beaten up with the juice of a Lemon and strained. 
(Concombres a la poulette.J 

Cucumber salad.—Pare the Cucumber, and 
cut it in thin slices into a basin of spring-water. 
When taken out of the water, Bprinkle it with salt 
and drain it between two plates. Put it in a 
bowl, adding pepper and vinegar. 

Fried Cucumber.—Pare and quarter, remove 
the seeds, and sprinkle with pepper 5 dip them in 
French batter, and fry in boiling fat till of a light 
brown colour. 

Cucumber pie. —One Cucumber, 2 oz. of Onion 
and butter. Pare and cut a large Cuoumber in 
pieces; take out the seeds, salt it well, and drain 
it in a coarse Bieve two hours; season with pepper 
and a little more salt, if required j add the Onion, 
cut small, and a little butter j oover with paste, and 
bake in a moderate hot oven. A little tapioca may 
be added. 

Cucumbers to keep for winter use.— 
(Gernan recipe).—Pare and slice the CucumberB; 
sprinkle a little salt over them and cover.them with 
a dish. The next day drain off the liquor. Place the 
slices of Cucumber in a jar, with a litfle salt 
between each layer, and tie them up. Before 
using them, rinse them.in fresh water, and dress 
them with pepper, oil, and vinegar. They ought to 
remain in salt twenty-four hours. 


Pot Pourrl.—Could any reader of Gardening 
Illustrated rive me a recipe for making the scent 
known as Pot rourri ?— Enquirer. 

Siberian crab jelly.—Will any one give me a 
good recipe for this jelly ? The crabs are just 
beginning to turn red. When are they in best con¬ 
dition for die purpose ?—Subscriber. 


BB BS. 

Uniting Bees.—I have a stock of beee in a straw 
hive whioh has become very old. I am anxious to 
drive the bees and add them to ‘a swarm of this 
year, how shall 1 do it, and what time is best ? I 
bare fonr first June swarms, and one second, also 
J one, which would you recommend me to unite the 
driven bees to ? I find them to do well in this 
locality. I should have said that the first swarms 
aro full of bees and honey, but the second is not. 
When the swarms came off, I put on supers, and 
got two filled with very fine maiden honey, and ex¬ 
pect two more if the weather is at all fine.— 
Al. D., Co. Wicklow. 

Profitless Bees.—About three years ago I 
bought a fine hive of bees, hoping to have honey for 
ourhousehold. Ths first year I got 5 lb. in a glass 
and two swarms, one of which died in the following 
winter. Last year, one large swarm and a small 
glass of honey. This year 1 got a large swarm, but 
as yet no honey, as they did not take to the supers. 
This is a small result for the outlay, but that is not 
the worst. The bees are, I am afraid, of some 
venomous breed, for on a fine day they will not 
allow any one to enter the garden, and fly in our 
faoes at all homp. The men planting or digging 
have to fly for their lives, and even in a distant part 
of the lawn we have been suddenly attacked in the 
most unprovoked manner. I have had my mouth 
swollen and eyes closed for days, so I thought of 
asking some one to give me a little advice as to what 
I should do with or for them. I am sure there 
must be a great deal of honey in the boxes. They 
are in wooden boxes about 13 in. square. My 
neighbours have had a rich honey harvest this year, 
but I have none, and am afraid to touch the hives. 
—A Subscriber. 


BIRDS. * 

Birds for Aviary.—I found some British lords 
very nice inmates of the aviary. Besides the diffe¬ 
rent foreign ones, I had goldfinches, siskins, bull¬ 
finches, linnets, redpoles, chaffinches, greenfinches, 
a sparrow, and a lark. Many of these were brought 
np from the nest, or from eggs hatched by canaries, 
and a number ware so tame as to be freely allowed 
to fly about the garden, and in many ways were 
more interesting than the foreign ones.—E. de K. 

Birds Dying.—I was one season as unfortunate as 
* W. B. C. "with one pair of canaries, and discovered 
when too late that the mother had fed the young 
principally with Chickweed. The little ones at the 
age of 8 or 10 days died. I now never allow Chick- 
weed in the cage till the young ones are 6 weeks old 
but I give them a tiny bit of Groundsel and Lettuce 
daily. I always find young birds of every kind 
thrive best on scalded rape seed, hard-boiled eggs, 
and plain biscuit,—E. de K. 

Magpies Talking.—I have pleasure in inform¬ 
ing t“ Magpie ” that my bird really can talk as 
distinctly as a good parrot can. Its tongue was 
slit when I first had it, but I hope yon will not 
operate on your birds.— Theresa. 


Th.6 Wild Garden : Or our Groves and Gardens 
made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic 
Plants ; being one tray onwards from the Dark Ages ot 
Flower Gardening, unth suggestionsJor the Regeneration 
of the Rare Borders qf the London Parks. By W. 
Robinson. With ninety illustrations, by Alfred Parsons, 
engraved by Iluyot, Pannemaker, H. Hyde, and Lneour. 
THE Garden Office, and through all Booksellers. Price 
10 s. 6d. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory. —We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also. 

Asparagus Culture. —This little book, 
which has long been out of print, is now ready. 
It contains, in addition to the essay on As¬ 
paragus culture as practised in England and 
France, a translation of M. Lebeuf’a article on 
Asparagus and particulars of the seven years’ 
competition instituted for its improvement. It 
may be obtained at our office and through all 
booksellers. 
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DAFFODILS. 

These arc the hardiest and showiest of spring 
dowers, and the present is an excellent time to 
plant the bulbs. Though often looked upon 
as common flowers, there are no plants more 
worthy of being well planted and cared for in 
our gardens than the various species of Daffo- 
dils, of which there are now a host of most 
beautiful varieties. They vary so much in size, 
colour, and form, that a most attractive garden 
may easily be made of Daffodils alone, Wc 
ought to plant 
the commoner 
kinds in such 
numbers that 
the village chil¬ 
dren might pick 
and 'pick, and 
yet could not 
pick them every 
one. Of those 
kinds to be 
planted by the 
thousand are the 
common Lent 
Lily (Narcissus 
pseudo - Narcis¬ 
sus) and its 
giant variety 
(N. maximus), 
with the largo 
two - coloured 
Daffodil (N. bi- 
color), and the 
small form (N. 
minor), which is 
one of the tint 
flowers of spring. 

The 'Poet’s Daf¬ 
fodil (N. poeti- 
cus) and its 

double form can 
be obtaiued by 
the thousand 
from orchards 
near London for 
a mere trifle, and 
the Peerless and 
Scented Daffodils 
(N. incompara- 
bilia and N. 

odorus) will soon 
be very common. 

There are but 

few species or 

varieties belong¬ 
ing to this family 
that are not per¬ 
fectly hardy, or 
that will not suc¬ 
ceed under ordi¬ 
nary circumstan¬ 
ces in the open 
border. A tew 
kinds principally 
from Algiers, 

Spain, and the 
islands in the 
Mediterran e an, 
consisting of N. 
pac h y b,u 1 b o s, 
viridiflorus, cala- 
thinus, Brousaon- 
etti, and the vari¬ 
ous] forms of Cor- 
bularia, and some 
others, flower 
mostly during 
the autumn ana winter, and consequently are 
not adapted for outdoor cultivation, except in 
very favourable situations. Fortunately, there 
are, as we have said, but few of this character ; 
the great bulk arc not only perfectly hardy, but 
will grow in almost any Eoil or situation, and in¬ 
crease in numbers rapidly. Most of the Nar¬ 
cissi prefer a good, rich, friable loam, annually 
enriched by a top-dressing of manure, but care 
must be taken to keep the manure away from 
the bulbs while in a fresh state. For the small 
earlv-flowering kinds, such as N. rupicola, N. 
Bulbocodium intermediuB, and others of like 
character, a sandy loam is to be recommended, 


and the bulbs to be planted in rather drier posi¬ 
tions than the vigorous forma of bicolor, Tela- 
monius lobularis, Ac. All this family require 
replanting every three or four years, some even 
in two, but this depends a great deal upon the 
condition under which the bulbs are placed. 
The best criterion as to when they require re¬ 
planting is the production of small, weak foli¬ 
age and a scanty proportion of flowers. When 
that occurs, one may make sure that the hulbs 
have exhausted the soil, and that they have not 
sufficient room and strength to fully develop 


fiioup of NaicissL 


the usual vigour of flowers and foliage. 

The margins of shrubberies are amongst the 
best places in the garden for the Daffodil; there 
are always little indentations—natural irregu¬ 
larities arising from the difference in growth of 
adjacent shrubs—where the mowing machine 
does not come ; corners, we may say, still sacred 
to the scythe. In these, with ndmirable effect, 
may groups of Narcissi be placed where respect 
can be paid to their leafage, so that it be not 
cut over before it naturally fades away. 
Whether it be a rootery or a rockery, or a com¬ 
bination of all together, our Daffodils will also 
be found quite at home. There will be presented 


all the elements of successful culture, and thero 
they will find happy associates in the wood For¬ 
get - me - note, the variegated Dead Nettle, 
the Wall Cresses, the Aubnetias, and a host of 
similar plants, not to mention the bright Moss- 
covered nooks and crannies rich in the verdant 
colour of their delicate tracery. Here then 
may a collection of Daffodils be maintained in a 
natural condition, each sort grouped by itself, 
with an unobtrusive number, by which, on re¬ 
ference to your note-book, the name and history 
of each variety may be obtained. 

Before the plant¬ 
ing of Daffodils 
takes place, the 
whole of the soil 
should be well 
dressed with old 
manure and be 
thoroughly dug 
or trenched; if 
the latter, let the 
ground be mode¬ 
rately well trod¬ 
den over to firm 
it, as the roots 
of Daffodils like 
to fight their way 
against a pretty 
solid resistance. 
In order to aid 
our readers in ob¬ 
taining Daffodils, 
it may be well 
to mention a few 
of the nurseries 
in which they 
are now largely 
grown, viz., 
Messrs. Dickson 
A Sons, of Ches¬ 
ter ; the Lawson 
Nursery Com- 

E an y, E d i n- 
u r g h; Mr. 
Smith, Newry; 
Messrs. Back¬ 
house A Sons, 
York; Messrs. 
Barr A Sugden, 
Co vent Garden ; 
Mr. Ware, Tot¬ 
tenham; and Mr. 
Parker, Tooting. 


The Fox¬ 
glove in win¬ 
ter. — Although 
the Foxglove has 
a well-deserved 
reputation ns a 
hardy summer 
plant, yet few, 
perhaps, will re- 

r it as useful 
winter deco¬ 
ration. 1 do not, 
of course, mean 
that it will flower 
in the winter, 
but as a fine- 
foliaged border 
plant it is very 
effectifyo. Those 
who sow seed in 
June, and find 
in winter plants 
of only mode¬ 
rate growth, with almost stiff erect leaves, 
have not yet learned how very handsome a 
plant it can be made if the seed be sown 
under glass in March and the seedlings, when 
strong enough, dibbled out into some corner 
in the garden. I have transplanted a large 
number of such, some 30 in. across, w ith large, 
bold, elegant, drooping leaves, showing as 
much grace and beauty as any plant well 
could do. These plants have transplanted 
freely with a little soil and without check. 
If grown only for winter use and relegated to 
shrubbery borders in spring, Foxgloves would 
well repay the trouble bestowed in raising them. 
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A dozen or two dotted hero and there in large 
beds would give an air of life and fullness at 
once, although it might be desirable to remove 
them in the spring before they could bloom. 
But even then ample room could be found 
somewhere, because then it is not the leaves 
that are admired, but the fine spikes of flowers 
that spring up from plants some 0 ft. in height. 
The real beauty of the blooms of the Foxglove 
can rarely be seen in the case of small plants 
that throw up a single stem, say 3 ft. in height. 
It is these large plants that send up several 
stems, and of varying heights, that enable us to 
see how really beautiful are the rich spotted 
forms of the garden Foxglove.—A. 

Bulbs in permanent positions.— One 
of the best features of hardy flower gardening 
is that of permanent plantations of bulbs, 
naturalised in positions where they can remain 
undisturbed for years. There are many 
advantages attending this kind of gardening, 
not the least of which is that as the plants, or 
groups, become established a much better dis¬ 
play of flowers is possible than by any system 
of perpetual lifting and replanting, with its 
attendant amount of labour. Constant shifting, 
indeed, in the case of bulbs has been proved to 
be worse than labour lost; for even under pot 
culture many bulbous plants have been found to 
flower better when pot bound, and apparently 
in need of repotting, than when carefully re¬ 
potted every year ; and another advantage is 
that positions can be utilised and converted into 
attractive spots in the garden that have hitherto 
laid waste. 

Winter Aconites succeed on any poor 
dry bank under the shade of trees, or as perma¬ 
nent edgings to beds of hardy flow-ers ; they are 
the first of flowers to come into bloom and the 
first to go to rest, and the rich golden yellow of 
the little flower is very effective early in spring. 
When planted in single lines or patches but 
little effect is produced, but a bank entirely 
covered with bulbs as thick as they can grow, 
or an edging to a bed 1 ft. wide, is a sight not 
so soon forgotten at a time of year when flowers 
out-of-doors are at the lowest ebb. 


CALLIRHOE PEDATA. 

This is a member of a small, but extremely 
handsome, genus of North American plants too 
little known by far to cultivators in this country, 
though the introduction of some of the species 
dates back a long time. Some half-dozen kinds 
are known in our gardens, and C. pedata is one 
of the prettiest. The subjoined woodcut shows 
well its habit of growth. C. pedata liana is a 
pretty dwarf form, as will be seen by our 



illustration of it. It grows 1 ft. or so in 
height, and its flowers are about 1£ in. across, 
and of a bright purple-crimson. It is a her¬ 
baceous perennial, and succeeds perfectly in the 
open border in a rich, light soil. C. involucrata 
is another fine kind indigenous to California, 
and also to the regions lying beyond the Rocky 
Mountains and the Missouri. Like the pre¬ 
ceding, it has a perennial root, from which 
arise several stems of a trailing habit when un¬ 
supported, bearing lobed foliage, variously 
incised, and very handsome crimson flowers, 
fully 2 in. in diameter, on long foot-stalks, 
from the upper axils. When sown early the 
plants bloom easily the first season, and continue 
in flower until a late period of the autumn. 


The roots will survive our average winters in 
dry soils, and increase in strength each season, 
though were it otherwise, the plant might be 
cultivated as a half-hardy annual. It is im¬ 
portant to transplant the seedlings into the 
open ground as early as the season permits, eg., 
by the middle of May, as, having a tap-root, 
they do not appear to succeed well in pots. The 
shoots may either be allowed to trail or may be 
supported by unobtrusive sticks, according as 
circumstances may suggest. It succeeds better 
in dry soils than in those of a wet or highly 
enriched character, in which it grows too 
luxuriantly, producing foliage at the expense of 
flowers. We believe this plant to be identical 
with that formerly cultivated under the name 
of Nuttallia grandiflora, and usually considered 



Callirhoe pedata. 


a greenhouse plant; our experience, however, 
enables us to affirm that it succeeds better in 
the open ground during the summer months, 
though in the northern counties it may be 
advisable to pot it up at the approach of frost, 
employing a pot at least G in. in diameter. If 
this be carefully done the plant will continue to 
bloom under glass for some weeks. 

For the introduction of this fine plant to our 

f ardens wc are indebted to Mr. Thompson, of 
pswich, to whom we are likewise indebted 
for C. macrorhiza alba, a pure white form of a 
species with purplish-carmine flowers. It is of 
a very neat habit of growth, producing from a 
tap-root, which ultimately attains some size, 
an erect stem from l.j ft. to 2d ft. high, which 
bears a corymbose raceme of pure white flowers 
on long naked foot-stalks, articulated near the 
summit, the corolla being rather more than 
1 in. across, and the ^calyx without the invo- 
lucral leaflets, which occur in some other 
species of this genus. The foliage, mostly 
radical, is cordate in form, with crenate mar¬ 
gins and long-stalked. The plant appears to 
occur in several shades of colour, varying from 
rosy-purple to pale rose and white. Sown 
early, it will bloom the first year. It is a 
native of the South-western States of North 
America. 

The Finger-leaved Callirhoe (C. digitata) is a 
glaucous herb, growing 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, and 
producing reddish-purple flowers in summer; 
it is not so showy as the others, but it succeeds 
under similar conditions of culture. 


Salvia splendens. —This gay old autumn¬ 
flowering plant is not now so frequently seen in 
gardens as it used to be, yet few plants are 
more effective than this for conservatory decora¬ 
tion during the late autumn months, the brilliant 
hue of the flowers rendering it very conspicuous 
when associated with foliage and other flower¬ 
ing plants. Few plants give so great a return 
for time and labour expended as does this 
Salvia, for specimens some 4 ft. high and as 
much through may be formed in a single season, 
and that without the aid of a glass structure 
during the summer months. All that is neces¬ 
sary to do is to strike a few cuttings early in the 
autumn, winter them with the ordinary bedding 
subjects, and plant out in rich free soil in an 
open sunny situation as soon as all danger of 
frost is over. Mulch with rotten manure and 
water in dry weather, and you will get fine 
specimens well set with flower by the time it is 
necessary to lift tender plants generally. I 
used to plant a Salvia here and there in the 


centre of a large bed on the Grass, associating 
with it Paris Daisies, or some such free-flowering 
subject. Early in the autumn the Salvia was 
finely in bloom, the mass of scarlet flowers con¬ 
trasting effectively with the white blooms of the 
Marguerite. In some of our more mild districts 
Salvia splendens might be employed in the same 
manner, but in the greater portion of this 
country it must be considered as only suitable 
for indoor decoration. As this plant forms au 
immense amount of fibres, it does not—however 
large the specimen may be—in the least sutler 
by the removal. Give a good watering and 
place in a sheltered situation for a few daj s, 
and not a leaf will discolour, and the flowers 
will continue to expand without apparent 
check. The shoots are, however, very brittle, 
so that some care in handling must be exercised. 
As soon as the old plants are finished blooming 
throw them away, and rely entirely upon youDg 
ones for the next year’s display.—J. 

Herbaceous borders and bedding 
out. —The article (p. 310) on the above does 
not entirely meet my needs. I do not wish iny 
garden to look well for any one month, but to 
present a succession of bloom from April t > 
November. I cannot plant flowers in front of 
shrubberies, as my grounds, beiug very limited, 
[ have only one spot where I can grow herba¬ 
ceous plants, a border SO ft. long by 8.} ft. wide, 
in front of a wall which faces to the south-east. 
We often ram the soil and have plenty of 
Lilies, Phloxes, &c., but there are times when 
all the flowers seem to go out of bloom. I have 
no doubt the writer of this article is right, and 
that a mixed border is more difficult to manage 
than bedding plants, but I shall be sorry to give 
it up, as I am fond of many old-fashioned plants, 
which seem most appropriate in a mixed border. 
If I could have hints how to divide it, so as to 
have good beds of Carnations, Asters, &e , 
I should be glad.—P. M. F. 

Raising Zi nnias. — On page 247 of Gardk n- 
ixg it is stated that Zinnias want heat to raise 
them in the spring. “ Mechanic,” on page 2S2, 
says that he raised them from seed sown in 
boxes in March, merely putting a bit of gla^s 
over them, and covering them up at night. Now, 
my experience differs from both, I obtained a 
packet of seeds and sowed them in the open, 
either the last week in April or the first week 
in May, and they have done splendidly. They 
have produced very fine double blooms of 
various shades of colour and have been admired 
by all who have seen them. Some of the 
blooms have been out more thau six weeks, and 
are fairly good even now.— Enrique. 

Large-flowered Clematises.—I send 
you a bloom of Clematis Wilsoni, which I 
think you will consider worth notice. It is 
5^ in. across, but I have had several that 
measured over G in. The plant is quite hardy, 
and has stood out the last two severe winters 
without any protection whatever. There are 
about thirty blooni3 out on it now, and it is 
a perfect picture. You will see from the leaf 
enclosed that the foliage js bold and strong.— 
B. Blaydes Thompson, Tadcaster. [A very 
good kind, but we are rather inclined to favour 
the smaller-flowered kindsof the Viticellaty peas 
being rapid growers, and very graceful and 
effective.—E d.] 

Autumn-sown annuals. — While ac¬ 
knowledging the justice of the editorial com¬ 
ment on “ J. J.’s ” complaint respecting tl.o 
above, I cannot help feeling he is only one of 
many misled by the reckless assertions respect¬ 
ing the hardiness of plants. What can be 
grown with perfect safety through the winter in 
the Chanuel Islands, Cornwall, or sheltered 
nooks in the south of England will perish in 
even ordinary winter weather, exposed to tl:o 
east winds or heavy soils of less favoured 
localities, e.g , the broad-leaved Myrtle hn 3 
flourished half a century on the wall of a 
house a mile from mine in East Suffolk, but 
the soil is sandy, sub-soil gravel, and sand, a 
wood to the north of the house, a thick belt of 
Cedars round it. My garden is on a heavy 
clay soil or sub-soil, open to the east and north¬ 
east, and to plant Myrtles would be money 
thrown away. I am sure it would greatly in¬ 
crease the value of your paper if you would add 
to the rules for correspondents that asserticns 
respecting the hardiness of plants, unaccom¬ 
panied by a statement of soil and locality, ate 
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not only worthless, but misleading, and will not 
be published.—Miss Tiiellusson. 

-Let me advise “ J. J. ” not to despair of 

ever succeeding with autumn-sown annuals be¬ 
cause he failed in such an extraordinary winter 
as the last was. That autumn-sown annuals 
make the best flowering plants there can be no 
question. In an ordinary winter there are 
several useful kinds of annuals which will sur¬ 
vive, and a few which may be depended upon 
witli almost absolute certainty even in such a 
winter as last year. The general statements so 
often made about the hardiness of plants and 
the possibility of certain kinds standing the 
winter out-of-doors must be interpreted with 
some regard to and allowance for local circum¬ 
stances and conditions as well as exceptional 
seasons, otherwise they may often prove mis¬ 
leading. That “ J. J. ” failed with Candytuft 
is surprising, considering its well-known hardi¬ 
ness. Last autumn I made sowings of from a 
dozen to a score of the so-called hardy annuals, 
including Candytuft, Virginian Stock, Nemo- 
phila, Clarkia, Silene, Cyanus minor. Erysi¬ 
mum Peroffskianum, Collinsia bicolor, Alyssum, 
Ac. My survivals in the spring were : Cyanus, 
Silene pendula compacta, Candytuft, and a few 
plants each of Virginian Stock, Nemoplila, 
Erysimum, and Collinsia. The Cyanus, Candy¬ 
tuft, and Silene made fine bushy plants, and 
remained in bloom for a long time. One of the 
most useful, because the most reliable and 
elfective of annuals for autumn sowing, is 
Silene, its fine, compact masses of bloom making 
au excellent border material in the spring flower 
garden.—A. Kingston. 


THE CARDINAL LOBELIA (L. FULGENS). 
This handsome herbaceous plant is but seldom 
seen in thoroughly good condition. Its bold 
erect habit and strikingly brilliaut flowers render 
it eminently adapted for situations where bright 
colours and effect are desirable. Planted in 
masses, backed up by or in the near vicinity of 
evergreens, it has a gorgeous effect. Its most 
congenial situation is amongst the lower shrubs 
in a border, as sufficient space being allowed for 
its development, it receives just that amount of 
shelter which is necessary to ensure its flower¬ 
ing in perfection. I do not think that it is for 
a due want of appreciation that this plant is com¬ 
paratively seldom seen, but that few persons 
have any idea of what it really is when thorough¬ 
ly well grown. The principal reason probably 
why it is not so much in general cultivation is 
that in many localities it is very liable to rot off' 
during the winter, while in a more than usually 
damp season it is not uncommon to hear com¬ 
plaints of the whole stock disappearing. There 
are, in fact, very few localities where it may be 
depended upon to do well from one season to 
another. 

Now' the great enemy to which this Lobelia 
is liable is a kind of rust, which fastens on the 
main fleshy roots when the plants are gone to 
rc*t, and quickly eating them away, thoroughly 
rots them, and they eventually disappear. This 
disease, working as it does from the bottom at a 
time when growthisatastandstill.isnotperceived 
in sufficient time for its ravages to be checked, and 
the whole collection, much to the grower’s dis¬ 
appointment, will in the course of two or three 
weeks be completely ruined. This state of affairs 
is of course very discouraging, and it is not sur¬ 
prising when the same thing has occurred 
Ecveral times that its culture is renounced in 
disgust. Having myself experienced much 
vexation in losing the greater portion of a fine 
stock in this manner, and clearly seeing that 
no reliance could be placed upon the plants 
standing uninjured during the winter in the 
ordinary w*ay, I was induced to adopt a system 
fer their preservation which I invariably found 
to succeed, and can now always depend upon 
having a good stock of healthy vigorous plants 
with which to work in the spring. 

There are perhaps many cultivators who may 
have been troubled to get and keep any quantity 
of this fine Lobelia, and who would gladly take 
a little pains to ensure a good stock of it. I will 
therefore briefly describe the method which I 
follow. The disease which attacks the roots, 
and which ultimately destroys them makes its 
appearance towards the latter end of October or 
beginning of November, especially if the weather 
at that time should set in cold and wet. The 
plants should then be carefully taken up, pre¬ 


serving as much of the roots as possible, the 
soil shaken from them, and the roots well 
washed. If the disease be present it will be 
readily discovered, as it comes in the form of 
rusty-looking spots which eat their way into 
the roots. Wherever these are perceived they 
must be cut out with a sharp knife, as if only a 
small portion be left it will suffice to destroy 
the vitality of the plants. "When the plants are 
thus examined they may be either potted or 
laid in a frame in some free, sandy soil. Very 
fine specimens are obtained by potting and 
plunging in a slight bottom-heat, keeping the 
top quite cool. In about a fortnight they will 
have made fresh fibre, and this is the great 
object to be attained, as when once a new root 
is formed all danger of rotting is past. They 
may then be placed and kept in a cold frame 
during the winter, to be planted out where 
desired in spring ; a very fine display may be 
thus secured. The bottom heat, however, is 
not at all indispensable : they will succeed very 
well indeed if carefully and but sparingly 
watered after potting 

Although the main object is to secure the 
plants against the perils of a wet winter, yet 
they will in any case amply repay for the slight 
trouble they have given by a greater vigour and 
more abundant bloom. I have occasionally seen 
this Lobelia flourish and grow like a weed year 
after year, but I know that in many places it is 
impossible to get it to do so satisfactorily un¬ 
less some extra precautions be taken. B. J. C. 


White Wood Lily (Trillium gTandi- 
florum).—This is a beautiful plant, yielding in 



White Wood Lily (Trillium grandillorum). 

spring lovely snow-white blossoms 3 in. to 5 in. 
broad. It succeeds best in a shady, moist, 
sheltered spot in the hollows of a rock garden 
or in the moister parts of the hardy Fernery. 
It should always be planted in deep, moist, very 
sandy loam, with an addition of leaf-mould or 
peat soil if possible. It can be had at all good 
hardy plant nurseries, and is increased by divi¬ 
sion of strong plants. 

Young Pentstemons best.— Pentste- 
mons which are now in full beauty are delight¬ 
ful border plants, but not quite hardy. Cut¬ 
tings of young shoots root readily during summer 
and autumn under a hand-light, and they may 
either be wintered in such places, with a little 
extra shelter in severe weather or be potted 
singly into small potB, and placed in a cold pit 
plunged in ashes with other slightly tender 
plants, and be planted out in April. Such plants 
make a grand display through the summer and 
autumn, far superior to old plants that have 
survived the winter ; and, as I have already 
stated, that chances of all living through the 
winter are remote. I have Baved the roots alive 
by heaping ashes round the base, but it is moro 
satisfactory to strike a new lot every season. 
A marvellous improvement has taken place in 
Pentstemons since we used to have bedB of the 
old P. gentianoides thirty years ago ; but even 
then we always did best with a new stock raised 
annually in August. Cuttings rooted in spring 
will make good flowering plants by August, and 
will continue to blossom till frost comes. Pents¬ 
temons seed freely, and raising seedlings is very 
interesting. Tho seeds should bo sown in spring, 
and brought on in the same way as annuals or 
biennials usually are. If sown in heat and well 
treated, most of them will flower in Autumn. 
When the plants are turned out in spring, if a 
few of the strongest are picked out and potted 


into 6-in. pots, and have the leaders pinched out, 
they will make very useful plants for autumn 
flowering in a cool greenhouse or conservatory, 
as the colours come out so bright and clear 
under glass. The following are good varieties : 
Delicatus, Elegans, Kate Nickleby, Miss Car¬ 
negie, Miss C. McKeith, W. P. Laird, Staustead 
Rival, Nimrod, Prince Consort, Pink Perfection, 
Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Kendall, and Miss Annie 
Hazard.—H. 

The old Crimson Clove.— Too much 
cannot be said in favour of this grand old plant; 
now the blooming season is nearly over no time 
should be lost in layering the old plants ; they 
are so easily propagated that by next spring 
nice young plants can be obtained. This year, 
having some window boxes to fill, I lifted some 
of the layers from the mixed border and planted 
them into the window box, taking care they 
hung over the front, with Geraniums and other 
plants usually grown in the window box, the 
old Clove had a very pretty effect. I presume 
that it was the buds hanging down from the 
box, for they were twice as large as those 
grown in the border. There are many plants 
recommended for hanging down when arranging 
these window boxes. I think this old Crimson 
Clove may take the place of one. I hear that 
in Germany mixed sorts of Carnations are 
usually grown in window boxes, and the flowers 
grow to a large size.— Llan STEPHAN. 

5544.— Forming: a rockery.— The for¬ 
mation of a rockery upon a small scale is a 
simple enough affair. All that one has to do 
is to procure a load or two of good loam, some 
leaf-mould, and a little peat, and a certain 
amount of sandstone, spar, or any hard material 
that may be procurable, which is to be arranged 
in an irregular manner, so that pockets or rather 
spaces of varying dimensions, so as to suit both 
large and small growiDgsubjects, be left between 
them. Tho arrangement of the material is so 
much a matter of taste that no absolute rule 
can be laid down for its disposal. Tho great aim 
is to impart a picturesque and informal air to 
the arrangement, whilst providing for the con¬ 
tinued well-being of the plants. Tho larger 
spaces should be towards the back, some smaller 
ones being left in front for dwarf growing 
subjects. If the situation is shady, we strongly 
counsel the employment of Ferns, than which 
nothing will give so much satisfaction.—J. C., 
Byfleet. 

2G0G.—Geraniums not growing in open 
ground. —Poverty and want of moisture is, we 
think, the cause of the plants not flowering well. 
The herbaceous plants drained the soil out, and 
the hot weather stopped the crowth of the 
tender plants, they being unduly deprived of 
water at the roots. Geraniums needed well 
watering this summer.—G. C. 


ROSES. 

PLANTING ROSES. 

Soil. —Volumes have been written on the 
best soil for Roses, and probably the very best 
has not yet been discovered. The Rose, how¬ 
ever, does not seem half so particular about soil 
as its cultivators ; hence, while they have been 
boxing the compass to provide the best earth for 
its roots, the Rose has been rude enough to 
root widely, deeply, and well into whatever 
soil Nature or art had placed it. So long as 
the earth was not bottomed in a quagmire, 
there is hardly a soil to be found in w hich the 
Rose will not live and thrive provided it is 
sufficiently cniichcd by manure. So fond, 
however, is the Rose of the latter, that it 
seems to treat the soil very much as if it were 
merely a handy dish to serve it in. And, 
perhaps, after all, the mere holding or storing 
of plant food or mamire is as much or more 
the earth’s proper function as providing it. Of 
course, if the earth is fairly rich at starting, 
and is manured afterwards, the Roses get 
doubled supplies, which, considering their enor¬ 
mous consuming powers, must bo good for tho 
plants and satisfactory to their grow’ers. But 
manures are not soil, though they help to make 
it, and also to fill it with good things for our 
Roses. Still, by way of encouragement here, 
it may be well to add that any soil that will 
grow Cabbages, Wheat, and Mangolds will or 
may grow good Roses. The element of fertility 
or Rose food is in such soils, and the Ro3c» 
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may be trusted to find it out. I have also 
reen almost equally good Boses on sandy peats 
as on stiff loams, though no doubt loams of 
medium stiffness are among the most suitable 
natural soils for Roses. But it is only 
right to add that observation and experi¬ 
ence have made me think less of what are 
called holding, and more of friable soils for 
Roses. Their mechanical condition seems of 
more importance than their chemical or mineral 
constitutents. Clay is too slimy and adhesive 
for the Rose, though some fine Roses have been 
grown in clay. Sand is decidedly too poor, 
though if well and often filled with manure, 
good Roses may be grown on soils but little 
richer than Band. If all this be true, and it is, 
no one need abstain from growing Roses on 
account of the soil. As already observed, how¬ 
ever, Roses cannot be grown with their bottom 
roots in water, nor on land converted into a 
puddle by heavy rain. In a growing state they 
are rather greedy of water, as well as of rich 
food ; but water in a condition of stagnation is 
disease or death to Rose roots. It must, 
first of all, have outlets in plenty provided for | 
it before the Roses are planted. Roses also seem 
to thrive best on mixed soils. If already mixed 
by Nature, well ; if not, proceed to mix them 
as much as may be by art. Soils too stiff may be 
wonderfully lightened up by additions of Cocoa- 
nut fibre rofuse, lime rubbish, sand, grit, burnt 
earth, or clay. The latter is, perhaps, the most 
permanent lightener of heavy soils, and marl is 
probably theRest addition to light Boils, though 
heavy dressings of cow and pig manure tend to 
make light lands heavier as well as richer. But 
much may be done to improve Boils by admixing 
with care and skill surface and subsoil, or soils of 
widely different qualities, often found very near 
to each other. Farmyard manure, itself a medley 
of many enriching animal and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts, is one of the best preparations which 
any and all soils can receive for Roses. Night 
soil, malt coombs, bones, hoof parings, buffalo 
shavings, soot, guano, wood ashes, &c., are all 
good, and a mixture of them all with other 
artificial manures is good for Roses, with a 
loose, tolerably porous staple of sound loam, 
2 ft. and less ; and with these and other fer¬ 
tilisers, the finest Roses may be grown, and 
they may also be almost equally well grown 
without the sandy loam if the feeding matters 
that it contains are provided in extra heavy 
dressings of manure. In digging or trenching 
ground for Roses no mere inversion of the soil 
is sufficient. On the contrary, the whole tilth 
for the Roses should be mixed with the manure, 
subsoil, or other additions of heavier or lighter 
soils as much as possible. If the site for Roses 
could be in the rough for several months, so 
much the better; sun and showers, frost and 
wind would mellow and enrich it. The level¬ 
ling before planting would likewise still further 
intermix its various ingredients. 

Planting.—Two men plant more than as 
fast again as one, and also a good deal better. 
If this is not practicable, then every man should 
have a boy to hold the plant in position while 
another covers the roots with earth. This seems a 
small matter, but it is important. Should the 
holes, which should be made beforehand, prove too 
deep, a spadeful or two of the soil can readily 
be put in, smoothed over, and trampled down 
firmly ; then place a spadeful of compost or ma¬ 
nure under the plant, and cover with 1 in. or so 
of earth. Arrange the roots regularly, removing 
all broken or bruised part or fibres ; cover care¬ 
fully with the finest soil, and finish with a 
spadeful of manure on the surface as a mulching. 
If the Roses can be tied at once, it is better not 
to stamp t he roots in ; but dwarf or other Roses 
not tied at once may be thus stamped, not, 
however, for the good of the roots, but to give 
a certain stability to the Rose bush or tree. 
Otherwise the winter floods, snows, &c., and 
time are the best consolidators, doing their work 
so slowly and gently as to rupture no roots and 
ultimately leave the soil more uniformly solid 
than either foot or spade. 

After treatment. —This consists in staking 
and surface mulching, if not done at the time. 
Labelling should be done before planting, so as 
not to tread about round the plants afterwards. 
Longish stable manure makes the best mulch 
for Roses. Four inches of this will not be ex. 
cessive, and it need not be removed aft< rv 'ivfh 
The finest Roses are mostly cut from 4 
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perpetually mulched with the treasures of the 
stable yard, and there is a far closer connection 
between the stable door and the exhibition 
table than has generally been acknowledged ; 
but with this parting gift of growing force in 
the rough, and the removal of any straggling 
or broken branches from their crowns, the 
newly-planted Roses may now be left there root¬ 
ing till February. Some prune their Roses at 
once. No practice can be worse; it exceeds in 
folly the burning of the candle at both ends. 
No; never transplant and prune a Rose at the 
same time. D. T. 


ROSES IN WINTER WITHOUT FORCING. 
Why not? We have Pelargoniums in plenty, 
and why not Roses ? They may be had, and 
very much in the same way. The natural 
season of flowering of both may be said to be 
from June to October. But, go where we may, 
we now meet with Pelargoniums in winter al¬ 
most as bright and gay, and often with far 
more lovely tints and shades than at Midsum¬ 
mer ; and if Pelargoniums, why not Roses ? I 
repeat. Yes, with forcing. Well, that is use¬ 
ful, but Roses may be had at Christmas with 
little or no forcing. Of course, one needs a 
fair stock of plants, and these should either be 
planted out under glass or portable in pots. 
Tea or China Roses are also the best for this 
purpose, though several of the Perpetuals and 
most of the Bourbons will do well. Our first 
essay in this direction was with three very old 
Roses—Cramoise Supcrieure, Bourbon Queen, 
and Mrs. Bosanquet. These were stopped about 
the end of July, had all their flower-buds per¬ 
sistently picked off till the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, were potted up out of sunny quarters towards 
the end of October, and placed in a light sunny 
greenhouse for the winter. They flowered from 
November to March almost without intermis¬ 
sion, and were removed, still flowering, to 
make room for Tea and other Roses that had 
been brought on in early Vineries, Peach houses, 
&o. Since then many varieties have been sub¬ 
jected to similar treatment, and the results have 
proved most satisfactory. 

Of course, where Tea Roses are grown in any 
quantity in pots, it becomes a still easier matter 
to have Roses in winter without forcing. The 
flowers from such plants can readily be spared 
throughout the autumnal months. Then: re¬ 
moval strengthens the plants as well as pushes 
back their blooming season, the latter, of course, 
being the main object in this connection. With 
practice it becomes as easy to time the flower¬ 
ing of Roses as of Pelargoniums. The later and 
more persistently they are stopped, the later 
and, it properly managed, the more profusely 
will they bloom. Roses need but little heat to 
expand their blooms in the late autumn. They 
suffer far more from damp than from cold, and 
more from a confined atmosphere than from both. 
No one can have failed to note how that best of 
all Tea RoBes for this purpose—the Gloire de 
Dijon—will expand its buds after being sub¬ 
jected to from 5° to 10° of frost. Flowers thus 
frozen often expand afterwards as if nothing 
had happened to them. Even the rather deli¬ 
cate Bourbon and first-rate autumnal or winter¬ 
blooming Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison will 
also bear several degrees of frost in winter with 
impunity, and the same with other Roses. Not 
that these winter-blooming plants should be ex¬ 
posed to frost; by no means, and neither should 
they be coddled. Housed or pitted in good 
time—for they will do in dry pits very well if 
the frost be excluded—and exposed freely to 
light and air afterwards, these retarded Roses 
seldom fail to make a fine display throughout 
the winter. 

There is probably no method of getting Roses 
at a Roseless season with so little trouble as 
that now adverted to. Yes, perhaps there is 
one still moro easy and simple, and that is, to 
have a Rose house. ARose house! The mere idea 
of it will startle many, and visions of beauty 
and of expense will rise and rise until they be¬ 
came frightened at their own shadows, not of 
the Roses that are within reach of most people. 
A single light, or two or three, outside one’s 
window will do well for Roees. Plant out an 
Adam, a yellow China, a Gloire de Dijon, a 
Niphetos, allow it to flower as it lists till the 
beginning of August, and to flower no more till 
the end of October, and gather your Roses till 
(’hristmas or later. Of course, with a larger 


house and more variety, winter Roses will be 
gathered in greater plenty and with more ease $ 
but no one need despair of being cheered by the 
beauty or satisfied with the fragrance of winter 
Roses if they can grow a couple of Teas in the 
window. In such a case I should counsel that 
these two should be Gloire de Dijon and Adam 
or President, if these two be not indeed 
one. Neither is it those that have most means 
that gather the most Roses in winter, or 
for that matter at any other season. I visited 
a large Rosery under glass last autumn. The 
plants were flowering or trying to flower them¬ 
selves to death. There was not one bloom 
worth looking at under glass, while outside all 
were perfect. Here was a waste of force and of 
season. Roses by the hundred, semi-blown, 
glass-drawn, useless wood, spindled out into 
airy nothingness. How I longed to clear them 
all off, cut back the strong and make faggots 
of the weakly wood, unroof the house, feed the 
distressed roots with a juicy mulching of 
manure, and bid that houseful of Roses bloom at 
Christmastide! But, no ; these Roses did not 
bloom till April. What a waste of force, as 
well as of glass, labour, and capital, for that 
house grows only Roses 1 D. T. F. 


Autumnal planting of Roses.— This 
has not been nearly so much practised as it 
should be. It is of great importance to have 
the roots of Roses re-established before winter. 
It seems too often forgotten that newly moved 
Roses, and shrubs, and trees continue in a 
dangerous state just so long as they remain 
unattached to the soil. Now, hy planting early, 
the season of disattachment (to coin a word) of 
the roots from the soil is reduced as much as 
possible, for root growth is abnormally active in 
the early autumn. Ab the top ceases to grow 
the roots appear to start afresh. Now this 
arrestment of top growth happens some time 
before the fall of the leaf; hence the wisdom 
and practical success of early autumnal planting. 
We catch, as it were, the reversed current of 
root growth at the flood, and turn the down¬ 
ward force of growth to immediate account in 
the formation of new roots. As soon as trans¬ 
planted Roses are thus provided they are safe, 
provided the frost is kept from biting the 
tender roots too severely. This is easily pre¬ 
vented by a slight surface mulching, which is 
much better put on at once. Should dry 
weather follow planting, it is also good practice 
to refresh the unfallen leaves with a few over¬ 
head sprinklings, so as to keep them fresh and 
from falling as long as possible.—D. T. 

5615. -Preparing soil for Roses. -Turn up 
the ground directly, letting it remain quite rough in 
larger lumps until you want to plant, then choose 
a time when the lumDS are just dry enough to 
crumble to pieces. Ada some good strong stable 
manure to it, and plant the trees.—J. C. 


FRUIT. 

PEACHES AND NECTARINES IN GLASS¬ 
HOUSES. 

The Peach and Nectarine being very closely 
related, the same treatment answers for both. 

Making the border.—A consideration 
of the first importance is the composition of the 
border, which in the first place Bnould be well 
drained, and if any of the sub-soil should be of 
an unfavourable character, it should be removed 
to the depth of 1 ft. or so, and a layer of con¬ 
crete, about 4 in. thick, put in, allowing 1 in. 
in a yard of fall from the house to the front of 
the border, to admit of the water running off 
into the drain, which must be made along the 
entire length of the border. Allow the concrete 
to harden before making the border; put on 7 in. 
or S in. of broken bricks or stone, cover it over 
with 2 in. of gravel, or any other material of a 
finer character, to prevent the soil from working 
into the drainage, which will now be about 
level with the top of the ground. All fruit 
borders should stand above the ground le% r el. 
The width of the border should be from 12 ft. to 
14 ft. It should be 2 ft. deep close to the house, 
running off to 18 in. at front. It is best to make 
it in separate parts-eay, half the width to begin 
with, and the other half at two different times, 
as the roots extend. This gives fresh vigour to 
the trees at a time when they want it, and the 
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border last* longer. All stone frnits grow to 
the greatest perfection in strong heavy loam 
in limestone districts; bat ae this is not 
to be met with in many gardens, good 
substitutes are to be found in sods of 
old pasture, which should be stacked up for two 
or three months before they are wanted. Get a 
few loads of good shelly marl, lay it in a shed 
to dry, so that it can be easily chopped with 
the spade ; and, in making the border, chop the 
sods roughly, first covering the drainage with 
them, laying the grassy side down. Mix the 
sods, if light, with one-third of marl; if heavy 
and strong, mix in some old lime rubbish. It 
is better not to put any manure in, as this can 
easily be put on the top when required. Always 
avoid a light, sandy soil, which wUl make plenty 
of bloom; but after the first or second year, 
very few fniits w ill set. 

Planting. —Peaches maybe safely planted 
from October to April; but it is best to plant 
them as early in October as possible, if the wood 
is firm and ripe. Every care should be taken 
in removal not to bruise the roots, which should 
be stretched to their full length, and covered 
with about 2 in. of soil, keeping the crown well 
above the ground, in order that room may be 
found for a top-dressing at any time. Give a 
good watering through a rosed can, and damp 
the foliage over with the syringe two or three 
times a day, according to the weather. The 
soil being warm the roots soon begin to grow, 
and if the trees are large you may have a good 
crop the ensuing season. The permanent trees 
should be allowed not less than 16 ft. between 
them, as the fruit is finer, and the trees last 
longer when plenty of room is given them. 
Trees can be planted temporarily between 
them, and removed when their room is required. 
This is, however, often neglected, which is a 
mistake. 

Disbudding.— As soon as the buds begin 
to grow they must have every attention in dis¬ 
budding ; this operation should not be com¬ 
pleted all at once, but on several occasions. 
First, remove those buds on the front of the 
shoots that are misplaced, and in a week or ten 
days, go over them a seccond time, leaving the 
best placed and moat promising shoots nearest 
the base. This is important to keep the tree 
furnished ; iu the course of another week or so 
go over them a third time, making a final choice 
for next season’s fruiting, always leaving a shoot 
beyond the fruit, and watch any rank shoots 
that appear likely to take a lead ; it is generally 
best to cut them out at first if they can poasibly 
be spared, as they rob the other part of the tree. 
Be careful to balance the growth, so that one 
side of the tree does not outgrow the other. The 
ordinary fan system of training is best for 
general purposes. 

Pruning. —As soon as all the fruit is 
gathered, go over the trees and cut out all the 
useless shoots where the fruit has been, and 
leave nothing but what is required for fruiting 
the next season, thus concentrating the energies 
of the tree, and giving light and air to mature 
the whole length of the shoot, which assists in 
laying a good foundation for the next crop. If 
the superfluous shoots are not taken out, many 
of those that remain get badly ripened and, as a 
matter of course, produce few blooms the following 
season. 

Temperature. —With regard to tem¬ 
perature, they should be shut up every after¬ 
noon when the thermometer is down to 80°, 
syringing every part of the tree freely to keep 
down red spider and promote a genial growing 
atmosphere. At dusk admit air by the top ven¬ 
tilators, and leave it on all night if the state of 
the weather renders it necessary. If it be very 
hot, give plenty of air as early as possible. This 
will give substance to the foliage and quality to 
the fruit, and will prevent both mildew and red 
spider to a great extent. A close, damp atmo¬ 
sphere in the night, and a roasting in the morn¬ 
ing before the ventilators are opened, injure 
both the foliage and fruit, and often cause many 
fruit to drop oil prematurely. 

Thinning the fruit.—When the wood is 
well ripened there are generally more fruit set 
than are wanted ; these must be thinned—not all 
at once, but at intervals. When the fruit sets 
In cluster-! remove all but the largest ones and 
those that aro near the wires or behind the 
shoots. When they have attained the size of 
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large marbles go over them a second time, re¬ 
moving all the smallest fruit, leaving them 
thickest where the shoots are strongest; but 
discretion must be used in making choice of 
those that are to remain, according to the 
strength of the tree. The third thinning should 
not take place till the fruit are stoned ; but, if 
they are thinned out two to a square foot at 
the second thinning, very few will fall in 
stoning; and, where fine fruit is the object, 
a few of those may be thinned as soon as stoned. 

Watering. —As regards watering outside 
borders, much depends on the character of the 
weather and the nature of the soil; but, where 
the borders are inside, three or four waterings 
are sufficient, where the syringe is freely used— 
a thorough watering when the house is about to 
be started, another after the fruit is set, and a 
third as soon as the fruit is stoned. If the soil 
is not of a calcareous nature, give a few canfuls 
of clear lime-water, watering afterwards with 
clean water. It is a bad practice to allow the 
border to become dnst dry in the winter, as it 
weakens the bads. J. S. 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

As soon as the leaves fall from all kinds of fruit 
trees and bushes, pruning may be begun, and 
carried on as opportunity offers until finished. 
Apart from complete neglect, the general fault 
in fruit tree pruning is leaving the shoots and 
branches much too close together. This may, 
perhaps, keep a tree in good shape, and impart 
to it an ornamental appearance, but it will 
never be the meanB of insuring a crop of finely- 
matured fruit. As soon as any tree becomes 
overgrown with wood it may be said to fall 
gradually into a wild state ; and with this the 
fruit dwindles down, if not in number, at least 
in quality, which includes size and flavour. 
Be it remembered, then, that the first rule of 
runing is to thin well out. Where this has 
een neglected for a great many years it takes 
a long time to bring back the original character 
of the trees, and in many instances it would be 
better to dispose of old ones altogether, and 
begin anew ; but young trees, and others which 
are not thoroughly bad, may be brought round 
in a very few years by careful management. It 
is the centre wood that is most hurtful, and it 
is this that should be most thinned. Few trees 
suffer so much from their height as from their 
closeness and thickness, but at the same time 
we never think it wise to allow any standard 
tree to run up too high. 

Where fruit trees are grown in vegetable 
gardens, such a state of things is decidedly 
wrong, as the shade from the trees spoils the 
crops for yards around them. Eight feet, and 
not more than 10 ft., is quite height enough for 
any fruit tree. In pruning those above this 
height should be cut down to about this 
stature, and 1 ft. between each branch will not 
be too much distance apart. Very large trees 
should bo left more than this, and the very 
youngest should never be closer. When 
branches cross each other or stand so close that 
the slightest breeze makes them come into 
collision and injure each other, there is much 
to be rectified. In cutting out the branches, 
always select those with the fewest fruit and 
leaf bnds on them. Long bare stems are use¬ 
less. Good well-furnished branches should be 
left as outside ones. If these are not outside 
now, and could be made to be by cutting 
away a few from the front of them, do so. 

There is no reason why good training, fine 
appearance, and fruitfulness should not go to¬ 
gether. Besides thinning the branches, those 
left should be pruned in the way most likely to 
produce fruit, if not next season, in years to 
come. This is best done by cutting back most 
of the long shoots of this year’s growth to the 
third or fourth bud from the base. Where 
young wood is wanted, of course this must not 
be done ; and where the shoots are not too long 
they need not be cut at all. In old trees they 
need not be allowed to go higher ; but where a 
side branch is seen to be decaying cut it out now 
or train another one up to take its place next year. 
This practice applies to standard fruit trees of 
all kinds, and wall trees require much the same 
kind of treatment. When once treeB have been 
furnished with many fruiting spurs and plenty 
of healthy, short-jointed wood, they need very 
little pruning. Undue proportion upwards and 
outwards, and too much confinement inwards, 


mnst be guarded against. It is best never to 
allow them to stand in need of a heavy cutting 
in. On the contrary, 'avoid all occasion for 
this from their youth upwards. 

Currant, Gooseberry, and all other bushes 
should have the same attention ; but in this 
case there is generally much young wood to be 
cut annually, and it is well to do this in time. 
Currants are not so liable to become crowded in 
the centre as Gooseberries, which are also apt 
to throw up many suckers and form branches 
inwards. Those who have got their hands well 
scratched while gathering the fruit from the 
inner branches will understand what I mean, 
and probably it will be unnecessary for me to 
point out a remedy which will add to their 
comfort and also to the supply of fruit. C. 


CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, 
give the following directions for cultivating 
strawberries, the result of long and successful 
experience, in their recently issued Strawberry 
catalogue:— 

Soil and its preparation.— The Straw¬ 
berry may be successfully grown in any soil 
adapted to the growth of ordinary field or garden 
crops. The ground should be well prepared, by 
trenching or ploughing at least IS in. to 20 in. 
deep, ana be properly enriched as for any garden 
crop. It is unnecessary to say that if the land 
is wet, it must be thoroughly drained. 

Season for transplanting.— In the 
Northern States, the season for planting in the 
spring is during the months of April ana May. 
It may then be done with safety from the time 
the plants begin to grow until they are in blos¬ 
som. This is the time we prefer ior setting out 
large plantations. During the months of August 
and September, when the weather is usually 
hot and dry, pot-grown plants may be planted 
to the best advantage. With the ball of earth 
attached to the roots, they can be transplanted 
without any failures, and the trouble and annoy¬ 
ance of watering, shading, &c., which are indis¬ 
pensable to the success of layer plants, are thus 
m a great measure avoided. 

Garden Culture. 

To cultivate the Strawberry. — For 
family use, we recommend planting in beds 4 ft. 
wide, with an alley 2 ft. wide between. These 
beds will accommodate three rows of plants, 
which may stand 15 in. apart each way, and 
the outside row 9 in. from the alley. These 
beds can be kept clean, and the fruit can be 
gathered from them without setting the feet 
upon them. 

Culture in hills. —This is the best mode 
that can be adopted for the garden. If you 
desire fine, large, high-flavoured fruit, pinch off 
the runners as fast as they appear, repeating the 
operation as often as may be necessary during 
the summer. Every runner thus removed pro¬ 
duces a new crown at the centre of the plant, 
and in the fall the plants will have formed large 
bushes or stools, on which the finest Straw¬ 
berries may be expected the following season. 
In the meantime, the ground among the plants 
should be kept clear of weeds, ana frequently 
stirred with a hoe or fork. 

Covering in winter. — Where the 
winters are severe, with little snow for protec¬ 
tion, a slight covering of leaves or litter, or the 
branches of evergreens, will be of great service. 
This covering should not be placed over the 
plants till after the ground is frozen, usually 
from the middle of November till the first of 
December in this locality. Fatal errors are 
often made by putting on too much and too early. 
Care must also be taken to remove the covering 
in spring just as soon as the plants begin to 
grow. 

Mulohing to keep the fruit clean.— 
Before the fruit begins to ripen, mnlch the 
ground among the plants with short hay or 
straw, or grass mowings from the lawn, or any¬ 
thing of that sort. This will not only keep the 
fruit clean, but will prevent the ground from 
drying and baking, and thus lengthen the 
fruiting reason. Tan-bark can also be used as a 
mulch. 

A bed managed in this way will give two 
full crops, and should then be spaded or ploughed 
down, a new one having been in the meant 
prepared to take its place, 
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Field Culture. ! 

The same directions with regard to soil, time | 
of planting, protection, and mulching as given 
above are applicable when planting on a large 
scale. 

The matted row system.— The mode 
of growing usually pursued has its advantages 
for field culture, but cannot be recommended 
for the garden. In the field we usually plant 
in rows 3 ft. to 4 ft. apart, and the plants 1 ft. 
to 1^ ft. apart in the row. In this case much 
of the labour is performed with the horse and 
cultivator. 


5601.—Vines scorched up.— The intense 
day heat of the past summer, accompanied as it j 
was by a low night temperature, has been too 
much for the Vines in many houses when near 
the glass. If a thermometer had been hung just 
above the foliage of the Vines, and the fluctua¬ 
tions of temperature registered, the result would 
have been astonishing. The radiation on cold 
nights will take the colour out of the leaves as 
much as the sun on hot days when the VineB&re 
near the glass. The remedy is to lower the 
Vines 1 ft. I have seen good Grapes grown 
with the rods 3 ft. from the glass.—E. H. 

6604.—Strawberries not iruiting —The proba¬ 
bility is the plants are too thick from their growing so 
high, and the crowns not ripening, there would, of course, 
be no blossomB. Give the plants more space.— E. H. 


House and Window Gardening. 

Culture of Hyacinths In glasses.— 
Now that the season has arrived for growing 
bulbs in rooms in glasses, &c., allow me to pro- 



Treble Hyacinth glass. 


pose an improvement on water for such purposes, 
a plan which I carried out with great success 
last year. The mixture I use consists of Coc ia- 
nut fibre and charcoal, sold by most florists. 
It is quite clcau, and has the advantage over 
water of remaining perfectly sweet; it is not 
liable to spill, and encourages root action in a 
manner never observable in water. As an in¬ 
stance, I planted six Crocuses on October 12, in 
glasses, two in fibre and charcoal, four in water. 
On the 14th those in the mixture were rooted ; 
those in water rooted on the 18th. The bulbs 
in the fibre were rooted to the bottom of the 
glasses, and were much the earliest in every 
way. In the same way with Narcissus and 
Hyacinths, both in glasses and bowls, the 
fibre must not be too tight in the glasses, so as 
not to allow room for the root, and must always 
be kept moist. The annexed illustration shows 
what is known as a treble Hyacinth glass, and 


for standing on small tables it is a great im¬ 
provement on the single glasses, and, moreover, 
it is not so liable to topple over as the ordinary 
kinds. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Winter Cherries (Solanums).—Plants of 
these that were planted out-of-doors in spring 
in a warm, sunny position, should now be lifted 
and potted, as it is necessary to get them esta¬ 
blished before the season gets too far advanced, 
or the berries will not colour so well, neither will 
the plants retain their foliage satisfactorily 
until the spring. Except in the case of large 
plants above tne size that these Solanums esn 
be grown to propagated from cuttings or seeds 
in a single season, 6-in. pots will answer well, 
for if the roots can be got into them without 
much pressure they are sufficiently large. A 
soil in which Cucumbers have been grown will 
answer the purpose just as well as new loam ; 
it will require sand enough added to it to keep 
it from getting impervious to the liberal 
quantities of water which these Solanums need ; 
put l£in. of crocks in the bottom of each pot 
with a little half-decomposed leaf-mould on the 
top ; pot them moderately firm, and do not fill 
the pots too fall. The day before lifting the 
plants they must be well soaked with water, 
which will prevent their roots from being so 
mnch broken in removal; take them up with a 
fork carefully. It will be necessary to shake a 
good deal of the soil from them to admit of 
their going into pots of the size just named ; as 
soon as they are potted they must be thoroughly 
soaked so as to make the soil quite moist; this 
advice may appear very different from that 
generally prescribed for most plants, but the 
nature of these Solanums is suen that they will 
bear it with impunity ; and if not done the 
leaves will flag, when they are certain to lose 
the deep green colour that adds bo much to their 
appearance, to secure which and agreater quantity 
of berries, they are recommended to be thus 
planted out in preference to growing them in 
pots through the summer. If a pit or frame can 
be spared so as to keep them close with little air 
admitted and shaded from the sun until they 
have got established, that will be a suitable 
place ior them. If they cannot be so treated, 
they must be placed at the north side of a wall 
or close hedge, so as to prevent the sun from 
shining upon them for three weeks, by which 
time they will havo made new roots sufficient 
to support them during this time. Sprinkle 
with water overhead every evening if the 
weather is dry. Examine closely in order to 
see that no aphides infeBt the leaves, for if or,rly 
a few of these exist they will increase apace 
when taken indoors. If it be desirable that 
a portion of the stock should havo their berries 
coloured early they ought to be placed in a little 
heat; about 59° in the night will soon give them 
their bright orange tint. The remainder under 
ordinary greenhouse warmth will form a suc¬ 
cession. If managed in this way these most 
useful decorative plants can be had in better con¬ 
dition than by any other method. Nothing will 
bear confinement in a room better, or will be 
more suitable for the purpose when the berries 
are ripe. 

The Cardinal Musk (Mimulus cardin&lis). 
—Many plant-growers would consider this plant 
beneath their notice, being old-fashioned and of 
snch easy culture. I must, however, confess to 
a partiality for it, as it is bright and cheerfnl- 
looking, and may be brought into bloom at a 
time when flowers are more or less scarce. A 
point against it is its rather straggly growth, 
out this defect is not so apparent when it is 
grown in the form of a good-sized specimen. 
Much of course may be done to induce a more 
compact habit by keeping the plants near the 
glass and giving plenty of air. Well grown 
and flowered, the old Cardinal Musk is Dy no 
means to be despised.—C. B. 

Bruant’s Scarlet Sage (Salvia splendens 
Bruanti).—This is by far the finest, and at the 
same time the most easily managed, of all the 
scarlet-flowering Salvias. It is readily propa¬ 
gated from soft young growths, every joint 
rooting freely in a gentle heat. The cuttings 
should be potted off directly they are rooted, i 
using a light compost of sand and leaf-mould. I 
In about a fortnight or three weeks afterwards 
their tops may be taken off and treated in a 


similar manner, and thus a large stock can soon 
be got up from a few cuttings. The grand point 
belonging to this Salvia ie the small sta'e in 
which it can be had in bloom, plants of it even 
in 3-in. pots producing spikes of brilliant scarlet 
flowers 6 in. m length. I find that it does well 
in a free, open compost consisting of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and it should be grown in a 
cool honse or frame ; daring the summer it re¬ 
quires no shading, bat it mast have plenty of 
water, and a little soot water occasionally. 
This is not, however, a cool greenhouse plant; 
at least, I find that it will not bloom satisfactorily 
without a moderate heat, in which it must be 
placed abont the beginning of October, when it 
will make a brilliant display for at least two 
months, and at a time when bright-flowering 
plants are by no means plentiful. When better 
known it most, I am sure, become very popu¬ 
lar.—T. S. S. 

Sweet Brier in winter.— In the open 
air Sweet Brier generally presents a harsh, 
rusty appearance, until new growth has made 
some progress in Jane; but it iB one of the 
easiest plants imaginable to force in pots, and 
as it is not so liable to the attacks of insects as 
other kinds of Roses, it may be brought forward 
in quantity in Peach houses without incarring 
much risk or adding much to labour or expense 
in the way of fumigating. Early in the season, 
when flowers are scarce, a quantity of fresh 
young shoots of Sweet Brier as a base or cushion 
on which to arrange them will be found of great 
advantage, especially for setting up Bhort-stalked 
flowers. Plants of the Sweet Bner are usually 
plentiful enough in the hedgerows in strong 
soils, and may easily be identified, even when 
leafless, by the abundance of their spines. 
Autumn is the best time in which to obtain 
them, although they may be lifted and potted 
at any other period, even in summer, if there be 
the means of keeping thorn close and shaded 
until they have become established. Of coarse 
the head would require to be cat back into 
shape in order to balance the mutilated roots. 
Plants of Sweet Brier may also be raised from 
seeds or cuttings.—H. 

Monkey Flowers (Mimnlnses).—I have 
occasionally seen, in country districts, Mimn- 
luses gro >vn by cottagers as window plants, and 
with astonishing success. I have also met with 
good plants of them at cottagers* shows 
thoroughly well grown and flowered. We are 
now familiar with strains having large and hand¬ 
somely marked flowers, but they are, never¬ 
theless, not so generally grown as one could 
desire. The fact is, a little special treatment is 
needed. The plants require a cool, shady, airy 
position, and they should not be allowed to 
suffer from want of water. A cool north house 
or window suits them best, and here a fine 
display can be had all through the summer and 
autumn by keeping up a succession of plants. 
Tne seed is so small that a mere pinch will pro¬ 
duce many plants, and if a little be sown in a 

S an or pot in some gritty Boil in September, by 
anuary the yonng seedlings will be quite strong 
enough to pot off singly into 3-in. pots, ana 
finally shifted into 5-in. pots to flower, or, if 
larger specimens be wanted, into 8-in. pots. 
The Mimulus is quite hardy; no heat is re¬ 
quired, but by keeping the plants in a green¬ 
house all the winter they make certain progress. 
A little more seed can be sown in the end of 
February, and the produce of these two 
sowings will yield quite enough plants to keep 
up a good supply through the season. Mimu- 
lus68 succeed best where the floor of the house 
can be sprinkled with water and the 
plants occasionally syringed. In a house 
where the temperature is high green fly is apt to 
attack them, but where they are kept cool and 
growing vigorously in a moist atmosphere this 
pest rarely troubles them, and if it does, a 
good fumigation with Tobacco smoke soon kills 
them. If there be a few exceptionally good 
varieties, a selection may be made for seedling 
from and for propagating by division of the 
roots. If the plants be cut down after they 
have done flowering and put into a cold frame 
they will throw up a number of shoots from 
the roots, and if these be divided and potted 
into good soil, they in course of time make 
excellent plants. But the cultivator should 
always make a point of raising a few seedlings ; 
it is bo pleasant to watch the expanding 
flowers ; and even if some prove of an inferior 
character, some will certainly be satisfactory. 
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watered, they will make good growth every 
year, especially if given a little weak guano 
water about twice a week. Those who may not 
be provided with sufficient glass accomodation 
to admit of growing tender Ferns should try 
some of the best hardy kinds, as all that they 
need is a slight protection against severe 
weather, and would then be available for any 
kind of decorative work, either under glass or 
in the dwelling.—B. 

Cool-house tree Fern (Alsophila ex- 
celsa).—This is one of the best of tree Ferns ; it 
is of the easiest possible culture, and a noble 
object in any stage of its growth. The fronds 
are of a bright green, very large and spreading ; 
the stripes, which are upright, are densely 
clothed with light-coloured chaffy scales, 1 in. 
long at the base, and gradually diminishing in 
size towards the tip of the fronds. A very 
effective plant for a cool house. For compost, 
use good fibrous peat of rather a spongy nature 
intermixed with Sphagnum Moss, fresh or de¬ 
cayed, and place a good layer of the latter over 
the crocks in place of rough peat, which is some¬ 
times used ; keep the trunks constantly syringed 
winter and summer, but more especially when 
making their young fronds ; at the same time 
keep them well shaded from the sun. If pots 
or tubs are used let them be as large as con- 


wanted either for cutting or for furnishing pur¬ 
poses.—J. C. F. 

Growing Cyclamens from seed.—I 
must write to inform your readers of the com¬ 
plete success of an experiment with Cocoa-nut 
fibre and charcoal which I once tried in the raising 
of Cyclamens from seed. On October 19 last I 
sowed a packet of seed just below the surface 
in a saucer filled with fibre and charcoal, and 
from that time never allowed it to become dry. 
It stood on a shelf in a badly-lighted dwelling- 
room. On November 22 I burrowed down to 
see how the as yet invisible seeds were getting 
on, and I found that though they had not 
sprouted, they had made fine strong roots, which 
had firmly taken hold of the compost. On 
November 30 they had all come up, and were 
planted out in the ordinary way as soon as 
possible.— G. 

Propagating Tuberous Begonias.— 
It is too late in the year now to do this with 
any reasonable chance of the tuberB being 
sufficiently formed to survive the winter. Take 
off the young shoots in the spring close to the 
tubers when about 2£ in. long, and pot them in 
a sandy loam, then place them in a cool house 
and shade from the direct rays of the sun ; with 
1 ordinary care every cutting should root in a 
1 couple of months. They may then be potted 



Cool house Tree Fern (Ahopliila excelaa 


A good strain of seed cannot fail to yield a 
good supply of plants. 

There is no reason why Mimuluses should 
not be grown in the open border, but heavy 
rains and rough winds injure the plants se¬ 
verely, and soon rob them of their beauty. If 
planted out, the plants should be supported by 
stakes, so as to lessen the chances of danger 
from wind, and if dwarfer growing plants can 
be put about them, they will not only act as 
a screen against wind, but will help to keep the 
soil moist and cool. A pleasing effect could be 
secured by a bed of Mimuluses somewhat 
widely planted with mixed Verbenas as a base. 
This combination would be sure to give satis¬ 
faction, and the carpet of Verbenas would 
supply the coolness and moisture at the roots 
above recommended. Phlox Drummondi or 
Petunias kept pegged down and dwarf Chry¬ 
santhemum-flowered Asters would also serve 
for a base, and, in fact, many combinations of 
this character might be worked out. Above all, 
a few plants should be w p ell grown in pots, for 
it is in this way that Mimuluses are seen to 
best advantage.—D. 

Azalea amcena for supplying cut 
flowers. —Few cultivated plants are more 
serviceable than this, either for furnishing cut 
lowers or plants for room decoration, and being 
naturally a very early bloomer it requires but 
little heat to bring it into blossom at a season 
when flowers are most wanted. For room 
decoration small plants in 5-in. pots arc sold at 
a cheap rate by all nurserymen, and if put into 
a warm greenhouse soon make good decorative 
plants. When done blooming all the old flowers 
should be picked off, and the plants kept in a 
moist warm temperature to encourage early 
growth ; after they cease growing they may be 
gradually inured to cooler quarters, and when 
the summer is well advanced may be set out-of- 
doors on a bed of coal ashes where they will be 
screened from the mid-day sun. Azaleas re¬ 
quire careful watering at all times, and few 
plants suffer sooner from drought or excess of 
moisture than they do, but during summer they 
like copious syringings overhead. These tend 
to clear them of insects with which they are 
liable to become affected when under glass. 
Plants forced early into growth may without 
difficulty be got into a flowering condition early 
in December, and their pretty little bunches of 
blossoms are extremely useful for button-hole 
bouquets and the numerous other purposes for 
which cut flowers are required. Even when 
largo and old the plants are worth keeping for 
furnishing cut flowers only, as, no matter how 
severely they may be cut in one season, they 
soon develop a full crop of flowering shoots for 
another year, and the smallest plants come in 
admirably in connection with Roman Hyacinths, 
Ferns, and fine-foliaged plants for filling 
drawing-room stands or jardinieres.—J. G. 

Hardy Ferns for winter.— Many of our 
hardy Ferns might be grown in pots for the 
embellishment of the conservatory or greenhouse 
during the winter months. Corridors, entrance 
halls, and such like draughty places might be 
brightened up by their means at a time when 
the employment of tender subjects in such 
places would 'not be practicable. The many 
varieties of the Hart’s-tonguo, for instance, if pro¬ 
tected against wintry winds, remain fresh and 
verdant all through the winter, as does the 
Polypodium and its pretty varieties, of which 
especial mention should be made of cambricum, 
which is admirably adapted for pot culture, 
being of compact, but at the same time of graceful 
growth, and retaining its bright fresh foliage 
even through the spring months. Lastrea Filix- 
mas cristata is of noble growth, and Folystichum 
angulare proliferum does not yield in grace and 
beauty to many of the choice tender forms. 
Then there are many fine kinds of hardy or half- 
hardy exotic species which exhibit considerable 
beauty and diversity of form, and which merely 
require a cool, moist, shady situation during the 
summer months. There is, for instance, the 
Japan hardy Fern, Platyloma falcata, with 
leathery, handsome foliage as lustrous and green 
as the Holly itself, and presenting a marked 
contrast to two other hardy kinds — Lastrea 
Standishi, an elegant species, and L. opaca, a 
handsome kind. When once the plants have be¬ 
come established in the sized pot found most 
convenient for decoration, they need not be 
shifted, as if plunged in a cool place and well 


venient, as tree Ferns are strong rooters, but 
where they can be planted out and treated as 
above, they will grow almost as luxuriantly as 
if in their native habitats. A very novel and 
pleasing effect might be produced by planting 
the Creeping Fig (Ficus repens) against the 
trunk, as it is particularly ornamental on the 
tall-growing varieties ; the rough porous surface 
will allow the roots of the Ficus to attach them¬ 
selves readily, and it will not only clothe the 
trunk with a living verdure, but also assist to 
retain moisture on the stem of the Fern, which 
is very advantageous. During the hot months 
the small-leaved Silver Ivy is also useful for the 
same purpose. 

Plaited - leaved Guelder Rose. — 
Amongst the many useful hardy shrubs we have 
that will bear forcing Viburnum plicatum stands 
in the foremost rank. When established in pots 
it forces with the greatest case. During the 
month of March last I saw some plants of it 
in full bloom in a neighbouring garden that 
had been brought on in a Peach house. They 
were arranged with other flowering plants, and 
the effect produced was very striking. Small 
staudard plants of this Viburnum look well 
when used for conservatory embellishment. 
The white Weigela is also a most useful and 
good shrub for forcing. I may just add that 
they must be brought forward slowly, and when 
coming into bloom they should bo placed in a 
cold house for a few days before they are 1 


off singly in a compost with a good admixture 
of leaf-mould (no peat), or have a shift into a 
larger pot and allowed to grow on till they go 
to rest. Good flowering plants may be obtained 
quickly by cutting the old tubers vertically 
into two or more pieces, each having three or 
four eyes. This operation should bo dono as 
soon as the tuber shows signs of pushing, 1 care 
being taken in lifting them for the purpose not 
to injure the young fibrous roots. Pot them 
singly and place them in a cool house.—T. B. 

5513.—Stocking and heating a green¬ 
house. —We would advise thatyouconfineyour- 
self to the culture of such plants as require cool 
treatment, that is to say, such as demand only 
the protection of a glass roof during the spring 
months, and that are content with an average 
temperature of 45° in the winter. Geraniums, 
Pansies, Daisies, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, 
Lantanas, Pelargoniums, Lobelias, are all easily 
grown, and will give plenty of flower through- 
outthe summer. Easily grown hard wooded plants 
consist of Cytisus, Coronilla, Deutzia gracilis, 
and wc would also include one or twoX'hinese 
Azaleas ; Vallota purpurea, too, we strongly re¬ 
commend, and we would also have some Cycla¬ 
mens and Chinese Primulas. A few bulbs potted 
in the autumn w’ould come into bloom early in 
the year. All the plants above mentioned could be 
grown at the front Btage, which should be 3 ft. 
high and 4 ft. wide, and the back space might 
then be utilised for taller growing subjects, such 
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as Abutilons which flower in winter, Camellias, 
or as the Geraniums increase in size they may 
some of them be shifted on and be grown on 
into large specimens, such proving very orna¬ 
mental in the open air during the summer and 
flowering grandly under glass early in spring. At 
one end of the house we would place a variegated 
Cobaia, training it up the rafters, and then 
conducting it along the top of the house. If 
shifted into an 8-in. pot it will remain in good 
health for years without repotting, and will if 
given some liquid manure during the growing 
period grow quite strong enough for so small a 
structure. Against the Dock wall we would fix 
some wires or trellis and train thereto some of 
the flowering Tropseolums, which may be 
grown in 8-in. pots, and will cover the wall 
with fresh green foliage and bright blooms. 
With respect to climbers for covering the roof, 
we would say don’t have them in so small a 
house, they will shut out the light from the 
occupants of the stage, and nothing will do 
well. Rather keep the roof free and grow the 
general occupants of the structure well. At 
the same time there will be no objection to 
hanging baskets, say about three, one double 
Ivy-leaf Geranium, one variegated Ivy-leaf 
C. Elegante, and one to be made up annually of 
summer-growing plants. Baskets well filled 
and attended to adorn a glasshouse most 
effectually, and they do not exclude much 
light. As regards heating, we should certainly 
counsel the fixing of a hot-water apparatus, 
with this in good order the hardest winter may 
be defied. It is more expensive at first, but 
cheaper in the long-run. The star boiler is a 
good one, requiring no brickwork, but be sure 
aid have an expansion box fitted to it.—J. C.'^B 
5510.— Treatment of Orchids.—If, as we 
suspect, you are but a beginner in Orchid culture, 
it is a pity that you could not have commenced 
with well-rooted, thoroughly established plants. 
Orchids are certainly not the most easy things 
to grow, and when the roots have come into a 
bad state, considerable skill and patience are 
required to bring them round. Had you written 
for advice before repotting, we should have told 
you to use baskets instead of pots, they being 
much the best for beginners in Orchid culture. 
The season of the year is now arrived when the 
greatest care will have to be used in watering. 
Only just enough water should be given to keep 
the bulbs from shrivelling. This especially 
applies to Ladias and Cattleyas, which suffer 
greatly from an over-dose of water. Odonto- 
glossums like to have the compost maintained in 
a moist state ; they should never dry out. The 
collection being of a mixed nature, a tempera¬ 
ture must be maintained that will fairly suit 
them all, and this should be in winter 45° to 50° 
by night, and 50° to 55° by day.—J. C. 

5516. — Treatment of Oypripediums 
and Pitcher plants. —Cypripedium insigne 
and Sedeni require cool treatment, that is to 
say, a temperature in winter of about 50°, drop¬ 
ping to 45° at night. C. villosum likes rather 
more warmth, 6ome 5° more. All three kinds 
will, however, thrive in an average tempera¬ 
ture of 50° by day, and 55° by night, and if all 
are to be grown in the same house we would 
maintain that amount of warmth. Sarracenia 
flava is almost if not quite hardy in sheltered 
places; greenhouse temperature, therefore, will 
do for it. There is no need to keep it in a small 
pot when the pot gets full of roots. Both the 
Cypripedium and the Sarracenia like plenty of 
moisture at the roots, and the soil should never 
on any account become dry. The same remark 
also applies to the Nepenthes, but these require 
an average temperature of 60°, and a saturated 
atmosphere when growing.—J. Cornhill. 

5570.—Lilies for pot culture.—The fol¬ 
lowing are about the best kinds for the purpose : 
Auratum, lancifolium album, roseum, ana ru- 
brum, longiflorum and its varieties, eximium, 
Takesimse, superbum, pardalinum, giganteum, 
and Browni. November is the best time to 
buy them, and they should be potted at 
once, plunging them up to the rims of the pots 
in a cold frame for the winter. With respect 
to the size of the pots, that will much depend 
upon the size of the bulbs, and whether large 
or small specimens are required. A 6-in. pot is 
arge enough for an ordinary bulb, but in the 
case of auratum and lancifolium we like better 
to see some two or three stems tp an 8*in. pot. 
-J. C. B. 


5535. — Specimen Geraniums to 
flower in June. —Keep your plants now 
until the end of September in the open air in 
a sunny situation. Winter them in a light 
position, and keep them from damping by 
warming the structure in damp, cold weather, 
throwing open the top ventilators for a few 
hours. From the beginning of February the 
temperature should be maintained at 55° by 
day, and the plants should get liquid manure 
now and then.— J. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — September 
12 to 17. 

Putting in cuttings of Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium*. 
Picking decayed leaves oil Pelargoniums. Tying shoots 
of Chrysanthemums. Taking up from north border 
and potting Richardia lethioplca and Dicentra spcctabilis 
for forcing; and potting Stag’s-horn Pelargonium for 
winter blooming. Putting in a few cuttings of Poinsettias 
for late blooming in 3-in. pots. Putting in cuttings of 
Iresiue Herbsti and Heliotropes for stock. Taking up roots 
of Violets with good balls of earth, and planting them in a 
cold pit previously prepared for them for winter blooming. 
Pricking herbaceous Calceolarias out of seed pots into 
pans, staking and tying Carnations in pots, anu moving 
them into cold houses. Potting Primulas for late bloom¬ 
ing. Putting in cuttings of Iresiue Undent for stock 
Picking ruunersand weeds off newly-planted lied of Straw¬ 
berries. Planting ground after Onions with Little Pixie 
Cabbages for spring use. Sorting Regent Potatoes, which 
are more liable to disease than some other sorts. Sowing 
Mustard and ('rets. Planting Hammtrsrnith, Jlardy 
Green, and all the Year Round Cabbage Lettuces. Dig¬ 
ging ground on which have been Cauliflowers for Let¬ 
tuces. Clearing old Cabbage for next crop. Tutting 
night soil on ground and digging it in ready for planting 
Tripoli Onions. Pulling up old Cucumbers and prepar¬ 
ing house for storing Pelargoniums for the winter. 
Planting Giant Rocca Onions on ground previously 
dressed with night soil and lime. 

Flower Garden. 

As all kinds of plants are now growing freely, 
no difficulty will be experienced in getting the 
necessary quantity of cuttings for purposes of 
propagation without disfiguring the beds. Pelar¬ 
goniums of all kinds should be got in as quickly 
as possible; any especially noteworthy kinds 
may now be increased to any extent. Any plants 
now cut down will have ample time to make 
good growth before it is necessary to lift them 
for storing. Dwarf Dahlias are now exceedingly 
effective, and are excellent subject for growers 
who have but a limited supply of glass, as their 
roots may be wintered in any dry building 
secure from frost. In addition to the dwarf 
Pompone and bouquet Dahlias the single varieties 
are also now becoming popular for beds and 
borders. Being striking in colour, they make 
good back rows or groups. If cuttings of them 
are put in at once in small pots they will form 
small tubers that will make good plants in 
spring. Large kinds of Dahlias need attention 
in the way of staking and trapping earwigs. As 
they are now flowering freely they will need 
abundance of water at the root and top-dressing 
with good stable manure. Zinnias, Asters, and 
StockB will now be at their best; these fine 
autumnal flowers should be largely grown, as 
they come into bloom after many of the showiest 
border plants have done flowering, and by their 
aid one may keep up a continuous display in any 
kind of mixed system of flower gardening very 
late in tlie season. Continue to plant out into 
nursery beds any kinds of spring flowering 
plants that need more space, such as rooted 
cuttings of Pansies, Aubrietias, &c., and seed¬ 
lings of Silene, Saponaria, and Myosotis. Keep 
them moist and free from weeds, so as to en¬ 
courage them to make dwarf bushy plants by 
the time the beds are cleared for their reception 
in November. 

Pruning of evergreens must now be pushed 
on ; Laurel hedges or banka clothed with them 
should have all the strong shoots cut out with a 
knife, an operation which will let the sun and 
air in to ripen the medium growths that are 
retained. Sweet Bays, Laurustinus, and similar 
shrubB are all benefited by summer pruning, for 
if left to run up unchecked the strongest leading 
shoots take more than their share of nourish¬ 
ment, and the lower shoots get weak and ex¬ 
hausted. 

Various sorts of Yucca will now be pushing 
up flower-spikes. Yuccas make fine beds alone, 
but they are equally effective in large mixed 
borders, where Tritomas, Dahlias, and Michael¬ 
mas Daisies form large masses of colour. The 
strongest varieties, such as gloriosa, make fine 
h'v 1 round plants, and the dwarfer filamentosa 


and similar aorta should form groups near the 
margin. They are strong-rooted subjects, and 
require but a minimum amount of attention. 
Beds of Violets should be kept free from run¬ 
ners, and well watered if the weather continues 
dry. The Czar and similar sorts, if well grown, 
flower almost continuously in mild winters, i.e. t 
if generously treated and grown as yoong plants 
annually, but if left to grow into a tangled mass 
of runners they produce but few flowers until the 
spring is far advanced. A good washing with the 
garden engine will greatly assist in keeping down 
red spider, the greatest enemy which the Viokt 
has. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
Oaladiuma. —The principal lot of these 
should now be dried off, as the foliage on these 
seldom remains in good condition after the end of 
the present month. When these are stored away 
there will be room for introducing the winter 
blooming stock from warm frame and other 
structures. These should now be in positions 
where warmth is at command to prevent the 
temperatne from falling during sadden changes 
to a point that might affect the health of the 
plants. Sudden checks must be oarefnlly 
guarded against at present, otherwise the plants 
will shed much of their foliage, and the root 
action will receive a check from which the 

lants will be some time in recovering, and the 

loom will be scanty in consequence. Hoyas 
and a few other plants will still be making 
growth, and must be placed in favourable 
positions in the house to help them along. 

Any straggling points on Crotons may be 
taken off and inserted in the propagating bed. 
These will gradually form roots during the win¬ 
ter, and will prove useful for furnishing an 
early supply of young plants in spring. Any 
old Dracaenas in bad condition from house work 
should be treated in a similar mauner to the 
Crotons. Cut them into lengths consisting of 
two or three eyes, insert them in sharp Bind, 
and place them in the propagating pit, when 
they will form an early natch of well-coloured 
plants in the spring. Gradually reduce shadings, 
and all watering should now be done in the 
early part of the day. Now is the best time for 
potting up the main batch of Bingle and doable 

Hyacinths, Narcissi, &c. ; but where 
a long season of bloom is desired, a stock of bulbs 
of each kind should be saved for potting up next 
month. In potting Hyacinths and Narcissi, 
preference should be given to deep 6-in. pots. 
The soil most suitable is sound, turfy loam, 
enriched with old cow manure, adding a liberal 
supply of sand. The soil should be rammed 
firmly in the bottoms of the pots, to prevent the 
roots from taking hold of it too soon, otherwise 
the strength of the Boil will be exhausted before 
the flowering period arrives. 

Oape bulbs.— Most of these will now be 
in the right state for potting and starting into 
growth. These rank among the most difficult 
plants to manage and flower successfully. Many 
of them are very beautiful, and well worth cul¬ 
tivating in pots. Tropaoolum tricolorum and T. 
Jarratti should now be at rest, and may be pot¬ 
ted at any time if they show signs of renewed 
growth. The soil for these should be light and 
full of fibre, otherwise they soon get sickly 
from being water-logged. Keep them close to 
the light as soon as they begin to grow, and get 
trellises fixed for them to extend over. Any 
choice plants that are not in the best state of 
health will be better housed, otherwise sadden 
changes of temperature may affect them 
seriously. 

Lapagerias. —As regards both the red and 
white kinds of these, although essentially 
climbing plants and most effective in that way, 
yet now, when they are becoming more plenti¬ 
ful, there is no way in which they can be made 
more useful than by growing some in pots, so as 
to admit of their being moved about to green¬ 
houses or other places when in flower. Whilst 
they are of medium size they need not be 
placed on stiff wire trellises in the way in 
which large examples are grown in pots, but 
loosely wound round a few erect green painted 
sticks inserted just within the rims of the pots. 
In this way they will have a more pleasing ap¬ 
pearance, and when they get so large as to 
require permanent support there is no necessity 
for training so close and formally on the trellis 
as is usually done, for when the flowering 
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shoots are left hanging loosely they look much 
better. Lapagerias are now flowering finely in 
many places. 

Housing plants.— In the cooler portions 
of the kingdom it is not safe to leave hard-wooded 
plants out much longer without there exists 
some temporary movable protection, suoh as a 
canvas covering on rollers, resting on a light 
wooden framework, than which no more useful 
appliance exists in a garden, as not 'only can it 
be used to keep the plants from drenching rains 
during the summer, but they will be safe for 
some weeks yet by running the cover down 
over them in the evenings when there is an ap¬ 
pearance of frost. Where there is not some 
appliance of this sort they should be got in at 
once, previous to which the house ought to have 
had a thorough cleaning. Every plant liable to 
the attacks of mildew should be examined before 
being taken in, and where any trace of the 
parasite is found dust freely with sulphur, for 
not only can the presence of the mould be much 
easier detected now than when the plants are 
arranged, but the chances of its affecting others 
that are free from it are avoided. 

Azaleas. —The late-blooming plants will 
now be setting their flower-buds, and should be 
no more shaded. The syringe Bhould also be 
withheld, simply throwing a moderate amount of 
water about the floors and paths at, say four 
o’clock, when the house should bo closed, 
allowing the temperature to rise by sun-heat, 
which is at once the most genial to the plants 
and the most economical. Continue this prac¬ 
tice until the flower-buds are up as large as 
small Camellia buds. If their inveterate enemy, 
the thrips, makes its appearance, give it no 
quarter; any delay in this matter entails a 
serious after expenditure of labour. Get all the 
plants, large and small, tied before they have 
quite completed their growth, and the wood be¬ 
comes hardened thoroughly, as after this they 
are too stiff to regain the natural position of 
their shoots after tying. 

Herbaoeous Calceolarias should be 

E ricked out in eeed-pans as soon as they are 
urge enough to handle. There are many good 
strains of these plants now in existence that are 
not nearly so delicate in constitution as those 
with more finely formed flowers that were grown 
some years ago ; those alluded to make plenty 
of large leaves, are of a dwarf, compact habit, 

§ reducing profuse heads of bloom, and are very 
esirable to grow. The principal points needing 
attention are to keep them scrupulously free 
from aphides, and to feed liberally with manure 
water in the spring when they are making active 
growth; they delight in rich open material from 
their first stage onwards. For this first pricking 
out sift the soil, and add to it one fourth of fully 
decomposed manure and leaf-mould in equal 
parts and a sixth of sand. The pans used may 
be from 8 in. to 12 in. in diameter, with 1 in. of 
crocks in the bottom, and a little fibrous mate¬ 
rial over to keep the loose soil out of the drain¬ 
age ; on this put the prepared soil, pressing it 
moderately, but not too close, filling up the pans 
to within 1 in. of the top; put in the plants 
about 14 in. apart, and sprinkle overhead when 
each pan is filled. Calceolarias are moisture- 
loving plants, and must never be allowed to get 
dry at the roots or be subjected to an over-dry 
atmosphere. Keep them near the roof of the 
pit or nouse in which they are placed during 
the autumn; when they require more room they 
must be potted off Bingly. 

Fruit. 

Vines.—Lady Downes, Alicantes, and the 
finest of all winter Grapes, Black Morocco, will 
now require more air, and if they have been 
helped forward by judicious firing through the 
spring the night temperature may be reduced ; 1 
but gentle fires to keep the pipes warm through I 
the day will be of great service to the ripening 
wood. These may also be divested of some of 
the strongest laterals to plump up the back buds 
from which next year’s breaks are to be obtained, 
but snything approaching exposure of the 
bunches to the direct action of the sun should 
be guaided against, as black Grapes always 
colour best, and lay on the finest bloom under a 
good canopy of healthy foliage. Gros Colmar 
requires a longer growing period than any other 
Grape, and on this account it should always 
have the run of internal borders either by itself 
or in a mid-season house, where it can hang for 
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some time after the other kinds are out. To 
have it in the best possible condition for eating, 
it should be kept rather warm on the Vines some 
six weeks after the leaves fall to get rid of the 
earthy flavour, when its removal to a warm 
Grape room will still farther improve it ; and 
although it is never a rich Grape, it will be found 
a most valuable acquisition to the dessert in the 
month of March. 

Melons.—As days decrease in length, and 
nights become cold and dark, the Melons in pits and 
frames will require great care. The first thing that 
must be looked after is bottom heat, and as this is 
dependent upon fermenting materials alone, the 
external linings must be regularly turned and 
renovated with good stable manure. As a 
matter of course, the fruit in these structures 
will be well advanced iu size, if not nearly full 
grown, as it is of 110 use trying to set and succeed 
with Melons in manure frames after September 
comes in, and in order to make the most of Bolar 
heat, the fruit should be elevated on inverted 
pots as near the glass as may be convenient, and 
at the same time well out of the way of moisture 
that may rise from the bed. The most trouble¬ 
some enemy to late Melons in frames is a damp, 
close atmosphere, and to guard against its effect 
on the fruit and Vines, the necessary watering 
should be performed very early in the day, and 
unless the heat is very strong and the weather 
fine, the overhead syringing must be sparingly 
performed or discontinued altogether. As a 
great assistance to the linings, good dry mats 
should be used for covering at night, a very 
small opening being left under the back of each 
light for the escape of steam and moisture. 
Melons in houses that are well heated and venti¬ 
lated, aie managed with less difficulty, as top 
and bottom heat can be applied at any time, and 
where the pot system of culture is adopted, as it 
should be for late crops, the roots are always 
under command. 

Hardy fruit. —Continue to remove, as 
opportunity offers, the redundant wood from 
fruit trees generally. Apricots and Peaches 
should be kept closely tied or nailed in, and all 
sub-laterals removed as produced. Some few 
kinds of Apples and Pears are ready to gather; 
early kinds are very tender fleshed, and require 
the greatest care in gathering, as the least bruise 
soon develops into full decay. For the same 
reason they should be stored on the fruit room 
shelves in single layers only. Above all see 
that none are gathered prematurely, or they will 
not ripen, but shrivel, or be sticky and hard. 
Note should now be taken of all trees that are 
growing too vigorously, and which will require 
root pruning, also of any that require assistance 
to increase root action by the addition of new 
soil and top-dressings, and also of all new 
planting and plants required for the same, so as 
to have all in readiness for planting next month 
—October being the best planting season for all 
kinds of hardy fruits. 

Vegetables. 

The lifting of the Potato croD is now by far the 
most pressing operation, and, except in very 
late districts, even the latest varieties may now 
be stored. Precautionary measures should be 
taken to guard against the disease by having the 
Potatoes thoroughly dry before storing, and by 
laying them as thin as circumstances admit of in 
sheds, cellars, or pits. They should be looked 
over a week or ten days after Btoring, and if no 
disease is by that time"apparent their immunity 
from it may then be safely predicted ; but if, on 
the other hand, the disease be present, then 
examination of the stores, in order to remove 
affected tubers, will be necessary every few days, 
or the whole stock will quickly succumb; a 
sprinkling of quicklime amongst them some¬ 
times tends to arrest the disease. 

Onions should now be pulled up and left for 
a few days, on the ground to dry, and then tied 
in bunches and hung in airy sheds, or else be 
laid thinly on floors in similar positions. Those 
recently sown, together with Lettuces, Endive, 
Carrots, Turnips, and Spinach will need thinning 
out, and the soil kept well stirred to promote 
growth and destroy weeds. Earthing up Celery 
ought to be done in dry weather. Ridge up 
Broccoli, Kales, and other winter greens ; also 
remove exhausted crops to the refuse heap, 
and prepare the ground for a last sowing of 
Spinach and Turnips, and plant out Cabbage, 
Lettuces, and Endive; the two latter should 
now have the most favourable positions, and 


where, if need be, they can be sheltered in the 
winter. 

Prick out Cauliflowers in favourable situa¬ 
tions. As a rule they winter well at the foot of 
south walls, and the plants so wintered are 
never so liable to “ button ” as those that have 
been coddled in frames and handlights ; at the 
same time it is advisable to have “ two strings 
to one’s bow ; ” hence provision should be maae 
against a severe winter by having a reserve stock 
of plants in frames. These we usually sow about 
this time thinly in the frames where they are to 
winter, and place the lights over till the seeds 
have germinated, after which the plants continue 
fully exposed till there is danger from frost, 
Thinning out to 4 in. apart is done as soon as 
the seedlings are fit to handle. Keep the growth 
of Tomatoes well thinned out, even to the 
cutting away of a portion of the foliage if it 
overlaps the fruit. The late bunches of fruit 
will be materially hastened towards maturity 
by removing the other bunches as soon as they 
have coloured ; moreover, the fruit keeps longer 
for being cut at so early a stage. French Beams 
in frames should have abundant supplies of 
water, and the lights should remain off till 
the night temperature recedes to 45°. Sow 
successional batches of Radishes, and also 
Mustard and Cress, and salad Onions, according 
to requirement. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

5621.— Propagating. —The Yew may either 
be propagated by inserting cuttings in sand or 
sharp soil in August or September, and covering 
with a shaded handlight, or by collecting the 
berries when ripe in autumn and washing 
them clear of their pulp. The stones or seeds 
should then be mixed with sand and placed in a 
pit for at least twelve months, when they may 
be sown in good friable soil in spring.—A. D. W., 
Pc why n Castle . 

5621. —Propagating Yews.—Take off 
cuttingB from the current year’s growth some 
6 in. long, and insert them very firmly in some 
shady situation where the sun comes hut little 
in spring and early in summer ; they will root 
free enough if kept moist.—J. C. 

5626.—Pruning Lilacs and Labur¬ 
nums. —These should only be pruned when 
their branches infringe on other shrubs or when 
mis-shapen. The best time is before the buds 
burst in spring. The causes of non-flowering 
would be difficult to state unless an explanation 
as to the sort of soil, position, &c. , they occupy 
was given. The Laburnum especially will grow 
in almost any description of ground, but 
luxuriates in a moderately dry soil.—A. D. W., 
Penrhyn Castle, 

5626.—Pruning Lilaos and Labur¬ 
nums. —Prune as soon as they have done 
flowering if they are too large, otherwise, there 
is no need to do so ; they flower best unpruned. 
When fully exposed to the sun they flower well, 
but when in partial shade they often fail to do 
so.-J. C. 

5564.—Propagating Bignonias.— The 
beat way is by layering. Bring down some young 
wood, long, clean shoots, and bend them into 
the soil, cutting half through at a joint. Peg 
firmly down and allow them to remain until the 
following October, when they should have made 
roots.—J. C. 

5559.—Plants for shady banks.— We 
know of no flowering plant more suitable than 
than the St. John’s-wort (Hypericum caly- 
oinum). The flowers are showy, and the plant 
forms a dense carpet of bright green foliage. It 
is just the plant for a bank as it does not fear 
drought. Turn the soil up roughly now, and 
plant in the beginning of October.—J. C. B. 

5622. —Ivy on trees.— Ivy does not kill 
trees by embracing the trunks ; it is only when 
the greater portion of the tree gets smothered 
with it that harm is done. If the trees in 
question are large ones, you may plant Ivy with¬ 
out fear, and you may, if you like, stop the Ivy 
when it has reached the main branches. It will 
then assume a bush-like form, and will flower 
and fruit.—J. C. B. 

-Nothing is better suited for covering the bare 

trunks of trees than Ivy. Unless in very young plan¬ 
tations I have never seen any injury done to trees by 
it.- A. D W., Penrhyn Cattle. 

5567.—Transplanting Lilies.—As soon as the stems 
decay ib the best time to transplant Take care that the 
bulbs do not get dry, and reset them as soon as the 
ground is rea*iy for them.—C. B. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Rhubarb for forcing 1 .—At this time of 
year when anyone with a warm shed or cellar 
may have forced Rhubarb, it may not be out of 
place to remind those who have to buy roots 
that the large market sorts are by no means 
the most desirable for forcing, or even for 
general household consumption. We have 
grown several varieties, but for crispness at al¬ 
most any season of the year, and for the 
abundance of medium-sized stalks that it pro¬ 
duces, we find Johnstone’s St. Martin equal if 
not superior to any other. Last summer and 
until nearly autumn we used quantities of it 
for tarts, and even then, when large market 
sorts were tough and not usable, it was so crisp 
and brittle, as to be very difficult to pull with¬ 
out breaking. To grow Rhubarb well it re¬ 
quires a large quantity of rich farmyard manure 
and plenty of space between each root. For 
forcing we lift large clumps, and place them in 
any warm house under the stages, filling round 
the roots with light soil, and giving a good 
soaking of water to settle all down firmly. We 
then cover the whole with litter, and in a very 
short time growth commences, and continues 
for some weeks. As Boon as the produce be¬ 
comes small and weak, fresh roots must be 
introduced, and the old ones buried in leaves 
until the time for planting out has arrived, 
when they may be divided and replanted for 
furnishing forcing plants again after two 
seasons’ growth out-of-doors.—J. G. 

Vegetable Marrows.—I put in two 
Marrow plants rather early in season. One was 
on a small manure heap, the other on simple garden 
soil, and they both run over a grass plot. Both 
have given a very fine crop of fruit; the Marrows 
growing very rapidly, and being rich and 
mellow with hardly any pip. I watered them 
well in dry weather, but it seems hot sunny 
weather suits them best if plentifully supplied 
with water. They have not been the least 
troublesome. Marrows are much nicer if cut 
just before they are required. I intend to try 
Cucumbers next year on the same plan.—N. J. C. 

Blair tied Chicory. —During autumn and 
winter when crisp, blanched salads are not over 
abundant, it cannot be too generally known 
what an easily-grown plant this is, and how 
readily it produces its young crisp leaves fit for 
salading in any warm dark room or cellar, or 
covered so as to exclude the light. We 
sow the seed thinly in drills 1 ft. apart 
in March or April, keep the young plants free 
from weeds during the summer, and from October 
onwards as long as required we lift a few roots 
and plant them in light soil in any dark corner 
of the Mushroom cellar. They soon produce 
young leaves, and may be cut over three or four 
times before they are exhausted, when they may 
be thrown away.—J. L. 

Vegetable Marrows falling.—I have 
recently seen in Gardening several queries as 
to the reason of the fruit not coming to perfec¬ 
tion after growing 2 in. or 3 in. in length, and 
several answers thereto. I am convinced none 
of the answers give the true reason. My belief 
is that tho failure takes place owing to the 
female bloom not having been inocculated by 
bees. I have for many years noticed that in 
seasons when the fruit is produced early, and 
before the bees appear in some number, the 
fruit after growing to about 2 in. or 3 in. in 
length commences to appear yellow, and eventu¬ 
ally fogs. This year 1 have an abundant crop 
of Marrows, but a good numberof the fruit have 
fogged off, the flowers having evidently been 
overlooked by the bees.—H. C. S. 


The Wild Garden : Or our Groves and Gardens 
made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic 
Plants; briny one way onwards from the Dark Ayes oj 
Flower Gardening , with suggestion* Jor the Regeneration 
of the Rare Borders of the London Parks. By W. 
Robinson. With ninety illustrations, by Alfred Parsons, 
engraved by Huyot, I’annernakor, n. Hyde, and Laeour. 
The Garpen Ofllce, and through all Booksellers. Price 
10 s. 6d. 

London and International Horti¬ 
cultural Directory. —We should be greatly 
obliged by nurserymen and others aiding us in 
the compilation of this directory by furnishing 
lists of those occupied in the business of horti¬ 
culture within their respective districts, including 
important agricultural houses also, 
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Gooseberry caterpillars.— These have 
been very troublesome in many places during 
the past season ; in some gardens, indeed, the 
Gooseberry leaves were all consumed before the 
fruit ripened, and not only was the latter greatly 
deteriorated in flavour in consequence, but the 
growth upon which next year’s crop depends 
was much weakened, and the health and vigour 
of the bushes impaired generally. I have in 
revious years had to do battle with caterpillars, 
ut, fortunately, of late they have given us a 
wide berth. I attribute this in some measure 
to our practice of top-dressing the Gooseberry 
quarters and borders annually in autumn with 
short rich manure and forking it lightly in. By 
this means the trees are kept in exuberant 
health, and by leaving at pruning time plenty 
of young wood, we alwayB have abundance of 
fruit for gathering green and also for leaving to 
ripen for dessert. Wherever the caterpillars 
have been at all numerous during the past sea¬ 
son the last brood is probably hid away in the 
chrysalis state in the soil beneath the bushes 
waiting for the spring, when they will awake 
and come out as perfect insects to begin a new 
career. Therefore, by taking advantage of their 
dormant state now, but few may be able to 
escape. They usually descend into the earth 
3 in. or 4 in., or at least they penetrate the 
loose surface soil, and dive down until it begins 
to feel a little firm, and there they wait. Now, 
if the soil be removed from beneath the bushes 
down to the roots, or say 3 in. or 4 in. 
deep; if a layer of manure be placed over 
the roots and some fresh soil, brought from 
another part of the garden, be put over that; 
if in addition the soil removed be dressed 
with quicklime—which insects especially dislike 
—the chances are that the bushes will be able 
next year to recover their health. If all this 
cannot be done, then remove some of the soil 
and dress the ground well beneath the bushes 
with manure and newly slaked lime.—R. A. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES. 


5605.—Management of greenhouse 
plants. —Turning Camellias and Azaleas out- 
of-doors when they have done flowering and 
bringing them in again in August iB reversing 
the order of things altogether. The right way 
is to encourage growth by keeping them warm 
under glass during May and June, syringing 
on bright days and shutting up early in the 
afternoon. This promotes a free and early 
growth, which is matured by placing the Azaleas 
in a sheltered, but sunny situation in the open 
air about the end of July, and the Camellias in 
a shady place some three weeks later, bringing 
them all in again by the end of September 
when the buds on both Camellias and Azaleas 
will be well plumped up. Oleanders like all 
the sun they can get, they rarely get enough in 
this country. When lanky they should be 
pruned back rather hard in March, and when 
they have made some growth shift them into 
the next size pot, in a good rich compost. Keep 
them growing freely and they will bloom in 
August or September; when done blooming 
turn them out in the open air until October. 
Always bear in mind that the Oleander is a heat- 
loving subject; that, it must never be grown in 
partial shade ; that it requires plenty of air in 
summer, and a liberal allowance of water when 
in full growth. Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, 
and Calceolarias may remain in frames nntil 
the end of October. The Cylamens should be 
olaced in a light position on inverted pots to 
bring them up from other things, if the plants 
are forward enough and well set with bloom, 
they will flower all through the winter and 
spring. Some Spiraeas and Deutzias may be 
brought in in November, others in January.— 
J. C., By fleet, 

5560.— Hydrangeas not blooming.— 
Something in the general treatment has been 
wrong or the plants would have bloomed, the 
common Hydrangea being one of the most free- 
flowering subjects, that wo possess. The great 
point now is to well, ripen the wood and to effect 
this expose the plants to all the sunshine and 
air possible, at the same time not allowing them 
to want for water. About the end of October, 
place them in a cool greenhouse or in a cold 
frame, just keeping them from getting hard 
frozen. Towards the beginning of March thin 


them by cutting back the stronger shoots to two 
eyes, thinning out all small spindly growth if 
such exists, give them a light position, and when 
the shoots are some 6 in. long, shift into a 
larger pot in good loamy soil and manure. Give 
plenty of air in fine weather, and about the end 
of May place in the open air in a sunny, 
sheltered situation, watering copiously in dry 
weather.—J. C. 

5562.—Turning an area into a green¬ 
house. —You may certainly do as you propose, 
but the gas could only be used to heat an ap¬ 
paratus outside; employed inside it would in¬ 
jure the plants. The best way to heat so small 
a place would be by means of an ordinary lamp 
or two.—C. B. 

5525.—Fronde of British Ferns turn¬ 
ing brown. —Want of, or too much, moisture 
at the root will cause Fern fronds to torn 
brown ; also watering overhead when grown in 
a confined atmosphere. The Killarney and two 
filmy Ferns are, however, exceptions to this 
rule, as they thrive best in an atmosphere satu¬ 
rated with moisture and constantly shaded. The 
best place for British Ferns in pots is on a 
flower-stand placed against a north wall, where 
they not only look well, bnt can readily be at¬ 
tended with wa>er when required. Syringing 
the fronds is not injurious in this case, as 
evaporation goes on so quickly in the open air. 

—A. D. W. f Penrhyn Castle. 

5565.—Asparagus growing weaker.— 
When an Asparagus plant becomes reduced in 
strength, it generally arises from one of three 
causes—either it has been cut too late or planted 
too thick, or top-dressing has been neglected. 
The cutting should be regulated by the strength 
of the plants. Most people use a knife in gather¬ 
ing the produce, as it is more expeditious than any 
other plan, and the knife does no harm in 
careful hands.—E. H. 

5617.— Making a lawn.— Set about it at 
ouce ; dig it over if it requires digging the same 
depth all over, so that it may settle equally, get 
the surface to a fine tilth, applying some pres¬ 
sure to firm it if loose, aud sow the best Grass 
seeds immediately. If the work of preparation 
is properly done, there will be a good lawn next 
May. Sow the Grass seeds thickly.—E. H. 

5607. — Wintering plants.— Keep your 
plants in the greenhouse by all means, ana do not 
trust them for a moment to the tender mercies 
of the frame. No amount of dung would main¬ 
tain heat enough to keep them from hard frost, 
whilst the moisture generated would be even 
worse than the frost. As your Grapes are but 
just colouring, you would help them very much, 
now that the temperature outside is so much 
lower, were you to fire, especially at night, and 
thus help the fruit to finish off well. The heat 
it would be needful to give in frosty or damp 
weather to keep your Fuchsias alive would 
not materially affect the Vine, and at the most 
might causa it to break in the spring but a 
couple of weeks earlier, and that would be a 
great advantage. There is very little danger that 
the Vines would suffer from extra warmth ; 
indeed, there are thousands who by judicious 
ventilation and not a too free nae of water 
amongst the plants grow both plants and 
Grapes in the same house very well.—A. D. 

5608. — Wintering Geraniums. — Bed¬ 
ding Geraniums put into the ground to root 
may he lifted and potted as soon as they have 
rooted. The plan is very well where thousands 
are needed, but where only a few dozens are 
required it would have been better to have put 
the cuttings singly into small pits at once. Yon 
may hope to winter these very well in a room 
looking south having fire when it is frosty, and 

all the light and air possible. A fire 
be needed in very damp weather, and 
when the weather became severe. The plants 
should be kept in the window as much as pos¬ 
sible. Of course they would draw somewhat; 
that would be inevitable in such a place, but 
they may be pinched in the spring. Flants 
well rooted in the pits would stand the winter 
better than those just recently potted. Gld 
plants may keep if hung up by the heels, but 
they are seldom worth the trouble. They would 
perhaps keep better if they were put thickly 
into shallow boxes with Cocoa fibre about the 
roots.—A. D. 

5624.—Killing tree stumps.— Smear it 
with tar, lay an armful of straw on the top, aud 
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set fire to it. This will generally destroy all 
life in th e stamp, but the roots sometimes send 
up sac kers many feet away from where the tree 
stood. Elms and Poplars frequently do this. 
The only remedy in this case is a frequent use 
of the grubbing implement.—E. H. 

5536.— Killing: insects on plants.— 
Quassia water is commonly used at the rate of 
4 oz. to the gallon. The chips are boiled for 
about an hour, and the liquor is then strained 
through a fine cloth. For tender subjects we 
would not use it quite so strong, say from 2 oz. 
to 3 oz. to the gallon.—C. B. 

5618.—Keeping: garden tools bright. 
—If blight, sharp-edged tools, are well cleaned 
and rubbed dry when put away, and kept in a 
dry place, there is not much further bother 
with them, at least, I do not find it necessary 
to do anything more to them. Of course a little 
grease rubbed over those implements that are 
not often used will tend to keep them from 
rusting.—E. H. 

-After using any garden tools, spades and forks 

especially, I cltan ot all earth, Ac., sticking to them, 
and then rub them over with an oily rag. If this 
he adhered to they will alwaxs be nice and bright.— 
A. W. F. 

-After being used, dean and dry the tools 

th .roughly, and rub them with sweet oil.—A. D. W. 

6 <3L2.—Woodlice in Cucumber house.— Trap¬ 
ping the woodlice is generally effectual if persisted in. 
Take some empty 0-in. pots, place a handful of hay in 
each one loosely, lay the pots on their rides on the bed, 
and examine them, killing the insects morning and 
evening.—E. H. 

-To get rid of these troublesome pests, get some 

small flower pots, and slice some boiled Potatoes and 
place in them, and then fill up the pots with hay or 
Moss. Examine every day, and kill the insects by put¬ 
ting them into boiling water. A toad or two will also 
soon get iIJ of them.—W. E. B. 

5028 —Pruning- Walnut trees.— The best time 
to prune Walnut trees is in September, as then the 
growth being completed, there is less movement of sap, 
and no bleeding follows. The wounds should be dressed 
smooth, and have a coat of Stockholm tar.—E. H. 

5613. —Gladiolus going off.- -It is in all probability 
a case of the dread Gladiolus disease, which at times is 
very destructive. We know of no certain remedy for it; 
the finest kinds are most liable to be attacked.- J. C. 

5613. ---Gladiolus going off.— The cause of these 
turning yellow and dying off is a small worm which eats 
into the bulbs. .Several here died from this cause. 

5023.— Weeds on walks.— For destroying weeds 
on walks, one ounce of carbolic acid to the gallon of water 
may be used, putting it on with a rosed water-pot. It 
should he borne in mind that anything that will destroy 
weeds will destroy box edgings, or any other plant, it 
comes in contact with, therefore it must be used care¬ 
fully.-E. II. 


6Gb7.—1. I have a large greenhouse with six Vines 
in it, and Orange trees with large Oranges on. The 
Grapes will be picked by the end of September. Will it 
hurt the Oranges !to leave the house open at night to 
ripen the Vines? Some of the lights open exactly over the 
Oranges. 2, Is there any Bet time for pruning or cutting 
back Orange trees? We only have enough heat to keep 
frost out. 3, How and when can Felicia tenella be propa¬ 
gated ?-N'EEN. [ Your Vines should ri-pen without taking off 
the lights to the detriment oj the Orange trees with fruit 
on them. It would be too late after the end ot September 
to expire them to the cold autumn rains. Pruning q / 
Oranges is beat done by cutting out and thinning the 
branches where necessary in autumn.] 

6688— Insect pests.— G. G. Kirchnus.— The grub 
was dead, and eo knocked about by being placed with 
loose earth in a box we are unable to say more than that 
it is not a wire worm, but the caterpillar of some moth, 
probibly the common Dart (Agrotis segetum) or the 
Heart Red Dart (A. cxclamatmnis). The caterpillars of 
these moths feed at night, hiding during the day un<l c 
clod?, stones, or in the earth, where they should 
be looked for. Watering with soap and water will bring 
them to the surface (J lb of soft soap to 4 gallons of 
water). Lime or soot laid round the roots often prevents 
the plants from being attacked. Examine the plants with 
a lantern at night. — (f. S. S. 

5680. — I have a number of well grown good Geraniums 
in the open which I wish to save in a cold frame for 
planting out in the rpiing. Should the roots be cut 
back when taken up? and sho ild they be put into 
large or pressed into small pots ?—Amatkur. [Hoots should 
not be cut bark, but packed into as small pots as they eon 
be without b. aising. Most of the leaves will turn yellow 
and fill of. They must be carefully picked out to pee- 
V'lit d imping, tf the frost can he kept nut of the cold 
frame the. plants may be kept through the winter, not 
otherwise.] 

5690. — Aspidistra lurida variegata turning 
green.—A'. Jf.— It is not constant in its variegation, 
but will often produce green leaves only if grown in rich 
soil or all .wet much root room. It keeps its marking 
best if grown in stove temperature in small pots and in 
poor soli. We consider the green or normal state of 
this plant much the handsomest, and when freely grown 
one of our most lasting plants for indoor decoration. 

5691 . —Fruit trees.— When is the best time to plant 
out young Goozebeg-y trees? How far apart should they 
be set? and would the contents of an ash-pit be of any 
use for them?--A> H. J. [Gooseberry trees may be 
planted any time rafter the leaves have fallen, about 
8 ft. apart. Cannot my about contents of ash pit, not 
knowing if simply ashes or nature oj «<?*/.] 

5692. - Mushrooms and Potatoes in cellars in 
winter.— J. lleid.— The former, we should think, you 
could do well with your ample cellar room ; for full 
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instructions see Robinson’s book on the Culture of Mush¬ 
rooms, illustrated, is. 9d. post free, from this ofllce. 
Growing potatoes in cellars in winter we never heard of; 
and do not think it practicable. 

5693. — .Liquid manure.— Lee .—This may he given 
to Geraniums, Abutilons, <fcc.,in moderation, where they 
are being grown on for winter flowering. The observation 
(not after the 1st of August) referred to relates to plants 
which.have made their season's growth about that time, 
and will be in a comparative state of rest during the 
winter. 

5694. — Planting Conifers.— W. G. Kavanagh.— The 
month of September is the best for planting Conifers 
and evergreen?. Sjiue of your local nurserymen can 
advise you better than we can what Conifers and ever¬ 
greens would thrive best in the aspect and under the 
conditions named. 

5C95.— Siberian Crabs.—//. II., Redruth — These 
may he preserved in the same way as Apples. They will 
not keep loDg after being gathered, and should be pre¬ 
served before they are over ripe. If you will send us 
flower and leaf of plant growing at Lizard Point we 
will endeavour to name it. We cannot from description 
sent. 

5090— Oleander in open border should be taken up. 
We do not expect It will flower in a sitting-room or in 
a greenhouse. Thus late in the season, it is a plant that 
requires the mo3t sunny and exposed situation to induce 
it to flower in a pot even, and your plant in the border 
will not have ripened its w ood sufficiently for that. 

5097.—//. R., Hounslow.—Twelve good eating and 
keeping AppU s for espaliers: Adams'Penrmain.Braddiek’s 
Nonpareil. C’ellinl, Cox's Orange Pippin, Kerry Pippin, 
Ribston Pippin, Pearson's Plate, Yellow Ingestre, Syke 
House Russell, Devonshire Quarrenden. Lemon Pippin, 
Boston Russet. From any good tree nursery ; we do not 
give names. 


G il & £ tem8 BhowIn * intervals without any foliage.— 

5707. -Heating outside window conserva- 
7° r 7 1 "j*.J 1 ltc • 1 np fttl outside window conserva- 
tory 3 ft. by 2 it., 3 ft. high, I should feel extremely ob¬ 
liged to any reader giving me i nformation how I can fit up a 
cheap satisfactory heating apparatus for the preserving of 
Geraniums, fuchsias, &e. Circulating hot water is often 
recommended, but I don't understand the working • 
boiler and pipes in my case necessarily being all on the 
one level, full information oi simple sketch might 
benefit more than yours truly, W. A. T. b 

--Heating.— 1 am constructing a new frame 
which I intend to fill with all the bedding stuff I re. S 
for next year. Could I not preserve the cuttings durim* 
the winter in a frame? and could not frost he kept out of 
«n°/ ra w ° m u 16 h> ? ht iv g °J a 8mal 1 lam P t<) burn « mineral 

11 ? i»^ < ? ul<1 U F 111 ^ 0 the frame t0 ° hofc ^ ®hut down ? or 

top ?-H b W U W d W ‘ th a 8maU CfaCk ° f ah ' 01,011 at the 

a greenhouse.—I heat my green- 
“L***£ hot*water pipes and a gas boiler (encased), tho 
pipe to wMch is about 30 ft. long, running from the 
dwelling house along the garden wall. Last winter it 
got frozen ; I wish to prevent such this time. Can you or 
° f tel1 ? ,e , of a cheap covering for the 

pipe? Mould plaster mixed with hair do? or must I 
have it boarded in with sawdust? and r shall be glad of 
any suggestion.—A matf.ur. b 

57io. -Laying out a garden.— Will any of vour 

correspondents please tell me the best way to lay mv 
garden out the best for market. It contains a brown 
soil, light and strong, a little moss in one place It is 
*li Ol iV 0 -, yar il square. I can Bpare about one day a 
u d£»« n n i T 5 er fi 13 a l )1,intation on the south side, but 
it does not shade the sun of so much. I have it set with 
Potatoes this year.—It. W. K. 


5 98.—Can anyone tell me the difference between Pan¬ 
sies and Violas?—M. W. [All Pansies are Violas, but 
so called to distinguish the florist flower section from the 
many varieties, as the self-coloured bedding varieties and 
the different Violets.— T. C. B.J 
6099. -Asparagus beds becoming bare in 
places. —lr. /’.—As this happens in old beds, probably 
the old stools are exhausted and dead, the ioil also will 
be impoverished, so it would be useless filling up the 
spaces with young roots ; better make a new plantation. 

5700. —ASschynanthUfl.—/’. W., Tenby.— Requires 
slow treatment to thrive well. We fear your greenhouse 
is too cold for it. 

5701. — Greenhouse with boarded door.— T. E. 
T.— The best plan would be to cover the floor entirely 
with flooring tiles set in Portland cement, the wet could 
not then penetrate to the ceiling below, and you could 
keep the house moist enough for pla its. 

6702.—Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonicera brachy 
poda) is not sweet-scented like our common kind ; it is shy 
flo wering, and we should thiuk would not flower in a 
room in winter as required. 

5703. —Would the Mos3 ani earth scraped off tiles be 
of any use in potting ?—A. H. J. [A’o.j 

5704. —Why do the moulds which Cyclamen and 
Cineraria are in turn black and smell sour?--A. H. J. 
[Frequently through bad drainage aiui stagnation.] 

5705. —When should Lily of the Valley be put into 
pots for forcing early in spring?—A. H. J. [Early in 
autumn.] 

Names of plants.—/?. C.---1, Campanula species 
(send leaves with flowers): 2, Campanula persioifolia 
li. pl. ; 1, Platycodon grundiflorum ; 5, Francoa ramosa ; 

6, Clematis integrifolia.- Sigma, 1, Lychnis Haageana ; 

2, Nigella hiapanica; 3, Mcsembryanthemum; 4, Viola 

cornuta; 5, N'icundra physaloides- Mrs. Barry .— 

Goillardia arlstata, Asclepias curassavica ; cannot name 

others without flowers.- Ashtead .—Send when in 

flower.- 3t. F.- Seilum spectabile.- E. S.— Helian- 

thus spectabilis.- R. H. //.—Apparently a species of 

Cucumis.- J. L.— Cerasus serotina.- T. R. 3f.- 1, 

F.rica Tetr&lix; 2, E. cinerea.- J. Flemint.—The 

Ferns, except No. 3, which is Adiantum lethiopicum, are 

not in a condition to name.- F. B. /'.— Medum SiehohU 

variegata.- J. SpfUh .—Ceanotlms of some kind, but 

the flowers were too much faded to say which kind.- 

M. P. (Kettering).—Detitzia scab™ fl. pl.. Spinea 
Douglasi.- Mrs. Howard .—Desfontainca tpino a (ob¬ 
tained at any large nursery)- T. R. U. — Variety of 

At-hyrium Filix-fietnina.- F. Hepburn —Apple Duchess 

of Oldenburgh.- J. H. L— We cannot name from such 

a scrap. It is an Abies of some kind.- T. IF.- -If you 

will send us a piece of the plant you call “ Pagoda,'’ we 
will endeavour to answor your enquiry. 


V a • . -. ,, 1 * a. a. tne nretocun- 

P) y gu . e w n8 < . e °, r outsi(ie his greenhouse, and what it 
bums? Mine is a leau-to. 11 ft. by 8ft., and stage on 
Ferns!* 6 ' and contains ordinary greenhouse plants and 

“ A * C " P ,eft8e explain the method of 
making up hi* greenhouse fire so as to last all night?— 

5712 — Shrubs for churchyards.—I am anxious 
to ton hellish a town churchyard which is still ill use 
I shall he very grateful for any advice as to the best 
?h 'mh 8l \7! b3 ar i d creepers to plant this autumn I 
should also like to know what annuals to sow now — 
A New and Dklioutkd subscriber. 

5713. -A cheap work on gardening. — Can 

any of your readers recommend a cheap work on gar¬ 
dening that goes into details, such as showing in the 
case of every plant, whether it wants heat, and givin- 
such information as to whether it should, if in pots be 
Bliifted on into larger pots ?—Enquirer. 1 

5714. —Eucharidlum grandiflora.—Can anv of 
your readers teH me how to treat Eucharidinm gJSndi- 
flora? Ia it hardy? and what time should it be sown t 
Also how should a New Zealand Tree Fern 1* treated? 
It has just arrived, and looks like dead. —E. H. 

5715. —Cornflower.—At what time of the year 
should the seed of the Cornflower he sown ? Any KJ 

MSKS D,n8thelr growth wil1 b0 acce P ta bi!U 

5710 -Sunflower.-I have heard that the Sunflower 
is used as a vegetable In the West Indies. Can any one 
P arfc of the Plant so used, and how y it is 
cooked ?—MacDonociiie. 1 “ 

5717—(’an anything he done to preyent decay in the 
lower branches of an Araucaria (Puzzle Monkey] 40 ft 
high, on a chalk bottom, and until last year In perfect 
condition?-!’. E. M. ' penta 

•ps.-Melons cracking?.-Will some reader of 
this paper tell me the cause of Melons cracking before 
they are ripe, grown in frame t —A Constant Reader. 

♦ trapreoloides.-I have a small quan¬ 

tity of this from a packet of seed sown in spring What 
management does it require so as to secure me a supply 
for bedding purposes next year ?-Amateur. 1 V * 

672°.-Gladiolus from seed. -Will any reader 
kindly give me information how to raise the above ? 
when to sow the seed? and in what soil? Would they 
bloom the following year?—\V. S. F. y 

m-l. Manure. Is the manure from a poultry yard 
of UT.y use in a flower garden either in a liquid ‘ 
-Anorice g ° r Working in for next seMon’s planting ? 


QU ERI ES, 

Rules for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly ami concisely written 
on one nde of the i«iper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to ao to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS .-Pour plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

67C6.—Fruit -Can any of our correspondents state 
the cause and advise a remedy under tho following 
circumstances? “G. S. A.” has among other Vines a 
Vrry line Royal Museadiue, which after successfully pro 
ducing a number of bunches suddenly collapsed, the 
fruit withering. The house ha9 been duly heated and 
ventilated and the Vines watered with liquid manure. 
He also asks the cause of intermittent budding, the 


Asparagus Culture.— This little book, 
which has long been out of print, is now ready. 
It contains, in addition to the essay on As¬ 
paragus culture as practised in England and 
Prance, a translation of M. Lebeufs article on 
Asparagus and particulars of the seven years 1 
competition instituted for its improvement It 
may be obtained at our office and through all 
booksellers. Post free, Is. Id. 

a J e f n : fly ■ T Hand Peking has been rcctm- 
mended where the plants are not numerous, but 
this is an unpleasant operation for ladies. I have 
accidentally discovered a substitute for hand 
picking. I was recently clearing some plants 
by hand picking and saw some fly where 1 cou'd 
not finger them without injuring the plant. I 
took up a small wet stick lying handy, intend¬ 
ing to poke them out. To my astonishment I 
found on touching them they adhered to and 
came away on the stick. With a small wet 
stick (dry will not do) I can now clear a plant in 
a few minutes. The minute black caterpillar can 
be got rid of by the same means,— K C. S. 


Original from 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Hints on health and healthy homee - 
I ft**! sorry to 880 in an article under this heading 
a recommendation of lato dinners. I am oonfident, 
from personal observation, that more dyspepsia 
with all its train of consequences results from dining 
late in the day than from all other causes put 
together. I remember reading some years ago, I 
think in the Quarterly Journal, of Science the 
results of an exhaustive series of experiments on 
the amount of nerve force distributed to the various 
parts of the body at different times of the day. These 
proved conclusively that the energy of the stomach 
and associated seoreting glands increased gradually 
from sunrise until noon, after which that energy ra¬ 
pidly declined, showing that the good old English 
hour of twelve was the tame when Nature’s dinner-bell 
rang, whatever ouatom and fashion may say to the 
contrary. To dine after the work of the day is 
over is therefore to load the stomach and digestive 
organs with food when they are nearly dormant, 
and must result in ill-health. I think there is little 
doubt that, especially with weak digestion, the heal¬ 
thiest regimen is to rise at six, breakfast on fish or 
eggs and coffee and bread at half-past seven; dinner at 
twelve, with a good hour’s rest after it; then a cup of 
tea or coffee, and nothing later in the day but snacks, 
such as a mouthful of fish or a crust of bread, or 
biscuit and cheese, and a glass of ale or claret. I 
think with this regimen more work can be got out 
of the human system, both mind and body, than by 
any other. An early dinner does not produce that 
incapacity for exertion produced by dining in the 
afternoon.—J. D. 

Bottling Peas.—Pick the Peas when thoroughly 
dry, put them in a large-necked bottle within 1 in. 
of the top. Cork down tightly, and sealing wax the 
top of cork, and bury the bottle cork downwards at 
least 18 in. deep in the garden. This will preserve 
the Peas until early spring.—G. S. E. 

Cooking Indian Corn.—I shall be muoh ob. 
liged if any one will give directions as to the cook- 
ing of Indian Com as a vegetable. At what stage 
should it be out? and is any part of thestalkedible, 
or only the oob ? And is there more than one way i 
of cooking it ?—G. A. E. 


POULTRY. 

Seasonable notes.—The very inclement weather 
we have been having will cause hens to stop laying 
and commence their moult much earlier than usual. 
All adult birds which are not intended to be kept over 
the winter, either on account of age or to make room 
for chickens, should be killed or sold at once,as every 
day they are consuming food without yielding any¬ 
thing in return, and we take this opportunity of 
repeating that hens, after reaching the age of two 
years, cease to be profitable stock. Every attention 
must be given to early-hatched pullets if eggs during 
the winter months are looked for. Feed on the very 
best of grain and meal, and allow as much run as 
possible. A little stimulant, such as spice condiment, 
may be added to the morning meal two or three times 
a week, and on wet cold mornings it may with 
advantage be mixed with warm water. See that they 
have a dry shelter from wind and rain. Look to the 
roofs of the roosting houses that they be waterproof, 
and if covered with patent felt a coat of tar had 
better be given before it is too late, as when once 
wet penetrates underneath this covering it quickly 
rots, and is torn off with the first storm. The boards 
of houses made of wood are often split by the sun, 
and although ventilation is good draughts are not. 
The cracks are best stopped by nailing narrow pieoes 
of thin wood inside. A very common error in many 
poultry yards is made in allowing hosts of cockerels to 
prowl about, unsadsfiable monsters wh ich should have 
been consigned to the cook long ago. This especially 
applies to confined runs, where they are constantly 
worrying the pullets, and depriving them of their 
proper share of food and other necessaries. Runs 
will require a little attention. Pools of water 
should not Btand about after rain, it shows in¬ 
sufficient drainage. Fill up the spots with gravel 
or other matter. Nothing conduces so muoh to 
disease of all kinds as a damp run. If gravel be 
used, choose that which contains the least quantity 
of clay, which tends to bind and prevent the free 

S ercolation of water, and not only renders the run 
amp, but prevents the carrying off of much of the 
droppings into the soil beneath. It is advisable be* 
fore spr eading fresh gravel to pare off the old to 
the depth of 1 in. or 2 in., more particularly in 
parts where the birds chiefly congregate. 

Pullets for winter laying.—I have a few 
pullets, hatched in April, which are a cross between 
game and Dorking. May i expect them to lay 
through the winter ? 1 keep them in rather a 

confined run. Should I do better by crossing them 
next spring with Brahmas?—E. T. [Neither the 
game norDorldng are good winter layers, therefore 


on have but a poor chance of eggs in any quantity 
uringthe winter months. Moreover, both these 
breeds are totally unadapted for confined rnns, and 
seldom do well unless they have unlimited range. 
As regards crossing with Brahmas, it is not advis- 
able; as a second cross is not worth the trouble of 
rearing. Bather get rid of yonr cross-bred birds in 
the spring, an 1 if yon are bent on crossing try 
Brahma hens with a Dorking cock. This will pro¬ 
duce very useful birds, good for laying and for 
table. Tne parents should be of good size and pure 
blood.] 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

(STRONG PLANTS, from open ground and in 

U pota (guaranteed true to name), of all the leading varieties 
List* on application to 

Cranston’s Nursery £ Seed Co..Limited, 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD, 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove, 

X Oroonhooae, and Hardy apoetea. Intending purchasers of 
Paraa bofora baying alaowhara should tend fur our Special lift of 
Obaap Ferns. 


BIBS, 

DRIVING BEES. 

The following description of driving bees may be 
useful, not only to “ M. D.,” County Wicklow, but 
to many others of yonr readers: 1st, puff a little 
smoke into the entrance of the hive and give the 
hive a few blows with the hand; leave the bees to 
gorge themselves for a few minutes, say while yon 
prepare for the next operation ; 2nd, tarn np the 
hive and carry it away a few yards. Notice the 
direction of the wind, and go to leeward of any 
other hives. Place it upon a table, steady it with 
three bricks, fix by means of skewers an empty 
skep to the edge of that containing the bees, letting 
the edge of the empty one be outside that of the 
full one, otherwise a good many bees will run out¬ 
side ; prop up the front edge of the empty one 
with apiece of stick about 12 in. long, pointed at each 
end, so that the two skeps are open like a half- 
opened book. Let the ends of the oombs be at the 
junction, then commence to shift the fall skep with 
yonr hands. . In a few minutes the bees will make 
for the junction of the skeps, and with a load roar 
rnn up and cluster in the top one. By keeping a 
sharp'look-out the queen may be seen and caught as 
she runs np. If the bees seem inolined to hang 
between the combs a puff ef smoke will set them 
running, or they may be gently made to move on by 
pushing them with a Btraw. All this time an 
empty skep should bo placed on the stand from 
which the stock was removed for ,the bees returning 
from the fields to enter, instead of their trying 
(missing their old home) to enter and disturb other 
hives. When the bees are all clustered in the upper 
hive they may be treated as a swarm, but, of course, 
not at this season of the year. To unite them to 
another stock they should be sprinkled with some 
very thin Byrap, which has been scented with a few 
drops of any kind of perfume, and the stock to 
which it is intended to unite them should be 
smoked, turned up, and sprinkled with syrnp scented 
the same. This is to avoid fighting. The best way, 
however, is to drive both stocks, mix the bees 
together, and then let them run among the combs. 
When breaking up the old stock you will find a 
good deal of brooa comb containing young bees in 
every Btage- This, if smashed up with the honey, 
will spoil it. Not only so, the brood is valuable to 
the stock, therefore it should be cut out, being 
careful not to let it get chilled, and if plaoed over 
the feeding hole of the united hive (if there is none, 
cat one) and covered with a cap or other skep the 
bees will hatch it out. The operation of driving is 
easily learned, and is more simple than the descrip - 
tion appears. At all bee shows manipulations of 
bees are given for the purpose of teaching driving, 
Ac. It is useful not only for taking the honey 
without destroying the bees, but of swarming them 
at the bee-keeper’s will instead of waiting for their 
will. In this case, when about half the bees, in¬ 
cluding the queen, whioh must be narrowly watohed 
for, are gone np, Die swarm can be removed and 
dealt with as if a natural one. I should recommend 
“ M. D.” to unite his driven bees to his weak second 
swarm.—F. Lyon, member British Bee-keepers’ 
Association. 


BIRDS. 

Parrots. —As I have noticed in Gardening 
enquiries respecting the treatment of parrots, I write 
a line to those who seem to have difficulty in keep¬ 
ing their birds in health. We have kept one now 
for about seven years in perfeot health and feather 
by the following treatment: Food in the morning, 
white bread soaked in water until soft, the water is 
strained off, and a little cream is added and mixed 
with it in the bird’s tin; afternoon. Hemp seed 
three parts, canary seed one part, which is removed 
at night, when we pnt a flannel cover over the cage. 
We occasionally give it a little ripe frnit, and now 
and then a Walnut. We never give animal food iu 
any shape. Cleanliness: We give clean river sand 
once a week, after giving the bird a bath of a large 
garden can of tepid water out of a fine rose. The 
droppings are taken carefully out of the cage every 
morning, and a 'portion of fresh sand added after 
rubbing the bottom wires which are over the sand 
with a wet nail brush to remove anything that may 
adhere to them. The perch is cleaned with a piece 
I of sponge every week after the bath.—B. Smith. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

PERN NURSERY, SALE. MANCHESTER 

MUSH ROOM SPAWN: 

XTOW READY for delivery, in excellent con- 

XV dltion, and of onr USUAL GOOD QUALITY, a 1 m Mock of 
new Spawn, price fie. per boahel (exclusive of package). The 
trade auppUed» price on application, 

OSBORN & SONS, 

The Fu lh am Nurseries, London, S.W. 

CLEMATISES AND TEA ROSES, 
From Is. 0d. and upwards. 

An immense collection of best sorts only. Much 
cheaper in quantity. Write for Lists to 
_EWING & CO./ Eaton, Norwich. 


ABO BULB GUIDE for 1881. 

I HAVE pleasure in announcing that this 

catalogue U now ready, and contains moat complete eM'rv- 
tionj of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIUMS. NARCISSI'S, 
GLADIOLUS, *c Fine (elections of HARDY ORCHIDS, 
PRIMULA BIBBOLDI, and HF.LLBBORUS. Hardy Perennial* 
for autumn planting; also Climbing Plant*, Aquatic and Bog 
Plant*. Herb*, Ac., Ac. Qrati* and po*t free upon application. 
—T. B. WAR S, Ha le Farm Nurs eries. Tottenham. London. 


Very select seeds for autumn sowing 1 in half 
packets at 3d. each, post Dree. 

OTOCK, Twickenham Purple Queen ; Mimulus 

b*# cupreut, brilliant acarlct; Candy'urt new French hybrid*. 
Chrysanthemum inodorum fl.-pl., double white flower* for bouquet* 
all the •umm«r i Collinaia violacea; Ipomopai* eltgin*, for p~*t 
cu ture; Leptoalphon. new French hybrid*; Salpiglossis,dwarf. 
mixed: Schlzanthus finest mixed, with blootu like well marked 
butterflies ; Sllene pendala com pacta ruberrima, for iprlng bed* ; 
Virginian Stock, new Crimson King; Callirhoe verticillata. moot 
brilliant in full bud ; Coreopsis lanceolata perennial varlo-. y ; 
Dianthn* mpcrbna naans, sweet scented ; Gall hud la grand)fi ra 
vera; Gailiardla plcta, mixed—the GaiUardlaa are lovely plants 

g anted out In summer t Scabious, dwarf. T>m Thumb, speciality ; 
umea elegani alba and purpurea. The 18 packet*, post free, t» 

V Carnations, Hollyhocks, Piootees, Pelargoniums In 
Is. packet*, post free. 

Paris Exhibition Paney, la. 6d. and 2s. fld per packet,po« f«* 
WM. BAYLOR HART LAND. Old-established Seed 
_Warehouse. Pork._ 


10s. 0d. I 103. 6d. I! 

COLLECTIONS of Autumn and Winter-flower- 

\J ing plant* to antt Amateurs and othor* having a smaU 
greenhouse. Can now be supplied on the most liberal terms, con¬ 
sisting of 12 Zonal Geraniums, best selected winter flowering 
varieties, including single and double, 12 8alvi& splendent, 12 Cine¬ 
rarias, 12 beat Fu:h*la*. single and double, 12 eweet-scentee Helio¬ 
tropes, 0 Primula*, 0 Cyclamen perslcum, 6 Begonia Weltoul- 
ensis, 6 Llbonta floribunda, 2 Abutilon B>ule de Neige, A 
Christmas Cherry, 0 herbaceou* Calceolarias, and 1 Fera. 
Lomaria gibba; 2 new and beautiful Coleus of 1881, or new 
Fuchsia Mise Lizzie Tidier added to compensate for car¬ 
riage. The above are all good,strong, healthy plants.and cannot 
fail to give satisfaction, producing a constant supply of flowers 
through the autumn and winter months. Will be sent carefully 
peeked on receipt of P.O.O. for 10a fld. 

■JAMES KIRK, Wollaston Nureerles. Stourbridge. 


16 doz. of Hardy Plants for IQs. 0d. 

J KIRK can now supply his popular *colle> 

* lions of 10 d 31. hardy plant* for 10a. Otf. consisting of 3 dox. 
Bedding Pansies and Violas, 2 doz. Pansy seedlings, 2 doz. Harbin¬ 
ger Wallflower, 1 dos. each double German Wallflower, Brompton 
stocks. Antirrhinums (Snapdragon), blue and white Qanteronry 
Belts,Polyanthus, Cineraria maritime, 0Sweet Violets, 6Holly¬ 
hocks, and 3 dos. various. The above are all strong, transplanted, 
well-rooted plants, forming the cheapest and best collection ever 
offered, and will be sent package free on receipt of P.O.O Half 
the above 0a. 

JAMES KIRK. Wollaston Nureerles, Stourbridge._ 


"NUMBER ONE,” 

AND 

"HOW TO TAKE CARE OF HIM." 
JOSEPH J. POPE, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 

XU. Staff Surgeon (retired), Professor of Hygiene at theBirk- 
beck Institution, and Lecturer to the National Health Society, 
London, is now booking dates for bis " Instructive and Amusing 
Talks on Soclml Sanitary Science.” 

The Lectures are most favourably received, and are particularly 
lapted for general audiences at Institutions. Working Men’s 
Clubs, and Improvement Societies. They are amply illustrated by 
diagrams, and are full of entertaining anecdote. 

For full syllabus, testimonial*, dates, terms, Ac., apply to 

ME POPE, 4, South Orescent, Bedford Square, 
London, W-0- 


MUSICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56. Cheapside. and 

Xu. 22, Ludgate Hill, for the sale ti NICOLETS celebrated 
MUSICAL BOXES and CABINETS. Prices from £4 to £280. Snuff¬ 
boxes from 18s. to 60s. Choicest music and large it stock In London 
Catalogues of tunes, sir.ee, and prices gratia on application to 
WALES A McCULLOCH. as above. 


THE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE of 

J. GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS, KAUCKUS 
and SEED PANS, from 8 In. to 8 In, In diameter, Including crate 
andcarrlage free to any goods station In England or Wale*. .Cash 
with order. N.B.—Two-guinea crates will contain double value 
and pota up to 10 In. In diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS. Royal Pot¬ 
teries, Weston-super-Mare 


TORTOISES! TORTOISES! ! ALIVE FUJI 

A the Garden or Conservatory for destroying Insect*. Sa. a 
pair i a cask of large West Indian Conch Shells, contain* 46 or 20 
tor ornamentations, tent by luggage, 20s. ; iong Peacock Feathers, 
contains 100, Is. fld. per bundle ; a host of other stock -, beautiful 
Parrot, lfie.—W. M. CH.088, Naturalist, Earle 8t., Liverpool. 

ft IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is unequalled 

XV for iu aromatic, refrv-hine, cosmotic, and dl-infecting 
qualities, and is an indispensabi 11 ijuUite in warm weather or for 
travelling. Price Is., 2s. 6d., and fi*.—EUGENE HIMMEL, Per¬ 
fumer by appointment to H R H. the Princeasof Wale*. 86. Strand; 
128, Regent Street; 24, Oornhill, London; 70, King's Road, 
Brighton. 
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PINKS. 


Garden Pmka are considered to have been pro¬ 
duced from Dianthus deltoidea and D. plum- 
ariua, both natives of thja country. They are 
much hardier and dwarfer than the Carnation, 
and produce flowers in great abundance. In 
order to grow them to the highest state of per¬ 
fection, the ground requires to be very rich and 
well prepared the year beforehand, and to be 
planted in August. They can be grown to great 
perfection when planted 9 in. by 9 in. plant from 
plant every way. If the winter is very severe, 
they are none the worse for a little litter being 

£ ut over them, especially after the new year 
afore the days 
become long and 
bright, and cold 
east winda and 
alight frosts oc¬ 
cur at night. In 
spring the beds 
in which they are 
grown will be 
much improved 
by stirring their 
surface a little, 
and giving them 
a top-dressing of 
flue old manure 
and a slight dust¬ 
ing of guano. As 
they push up 
their flower- 
spikes they 
should be staked, 
and if for compe¬ 
tition the buds 
should be thin¬ 
ned, as a number 
of varieties pro¬ 
duce buds too 
freely. 

The culture of 
Pinks, however, 
either for exhibi¬ 
tion or decora¬ 
tion is very si Ri¬ 
fle, and the out¬ 
lay small. The 
best time to get 
them is in August 
or September, 
when you can get 
newly struck pip¬ 
ings. Place them 
at once in a sunny 
situation ; if situ¬ 
ated in a smoky 
town a cold frame 
will be needed; 
if the air is clear 
an open bed will 
do ; and when 
once planted 
openly, scarcely 
any care is needed 
from the time 
they are planted 
till they begin to 
push up their 
flower-stems in 
the spring. 

Plant out in the 
spring as early as 
the weather will 
permit, and as 

soon as they begin to grow, mulch the top of 
the bed with equal quantities of well-rotted 
horse manure and leaf-mould 1 in. deep. They 
will then push on their new growth fast. As 
soon as they begin to send up their flower-stems, 
give another good mulching of sifted manure, 
adding about one-fourth of fresh soil. Get some 
sticks and tie each flower-stem to a stick. Let 
them grow on, keeping them tied up the stem 
till they be^in to flower. Then give another top¬ 
dressing with new horse-droppings if it is at 
hand, and it will help the side-shoots on so that 
they will not be robbed by the first blooms. It 
is now time to multiply your stock. If the■ 
plants have made any breed in July, cut with a 
sharp knife the shoots that are the strongest, 


cut the ends of the grass off, and cut the shoot 
two or three joints below the grass or leaves. 
Prepare a bit of ground as follows : Scatter on 
the surface a little salt, then riddle on 2 in. 
deep of fresh soil, prick you pipings in, and put 
a light or hand-glass over them, and they will 
be struck in a few weeks. 

Where seed is wanted the flowers should be 
protected from wet, and as the flowers decay 
the withered petals should be removed, as they 
encourage damp, and also form a harbour for 
insects. Seed requires to be sown early in June 
in potB, or in the open ground, and saved only 
from Borne of the finest and moat constant varie¬ 
ties, such as have a vigorous hardy habit of 




Group of Border Pinks. 

growth. Our engraving represents several varie¬ 
ties of border Pinks, which we saw blooming in 
spring in Mr. Ware’s nursery, at Tottenham. 
The one with fringed petals is Clove-scented, 
and the others are remarkable for their free 
flowering qualities. 


BULBS IN PERMANENT POSITIONS. 
One of the best features of hardy-flower garden¬ 
ing is that of permanent plantations of bulbs, 
naturalised in positions where they can remain 
undisturbed for years. There are many advan¬ 
tages attending this kind of gardening, not 
the least of which is that as the plants, or 
groups, become established a much better dis¬ 


play of flowers is possible than by any system 
of perpetual lifting and replanting, with its 
attendant amount of labour. Constant shifting, 
indeed, in the case of bulbs has been proved to 
be worse than labour lost; for even under Dot 
culture many bulbous plants have been found to 
flower better when pot-bound, and apparently 
in need of repotting, than when carefully re¬ 
potted every year; and another advantage is 
that positions can be utilised and converted into 
attractive spots in the garden that have hitherto 
laid waste. 

Winter Aconites succeed on any poor 
dry bank under the shade of trees, or as perina- 
! nent edgings to beds of hardy flowers ; they are 
the first of flow¬ 
ers to come into 
bloom and the 
first to go to rest, 
and the rich gold¬ 
en yellow of the 
little flower is 
very effective 
early in spring. 
When planted in 
single lines or 
patches but little 
effect is produced, 
but a bank en¬ 
tirely covered 
with bulbs as 
thick as they can 
grow, oran edging 
to a bed 1 ft. wide, 
is a sight not so 
soon forgotten at 
a time of year 
w’hen flowers out- 
of-doors are at the 
lowest ebb. 

Snowdrops 
are, perhaps, the 
moat general fa¬ 
vourites amongst 
hardy bnlbs. 
They make fit 
companions for 
the Violet, that 
may be appropri- 
ately planted 
with them, as 
they succeed un¬ 
der similar condi¬ 
tions. We plant 
them largely un¬ 
der deciduous 
trees, such as 
Lime or Birch, 
where the herb¬ 
age is thin, and 
does not require 
mowing until the 
bulbs are ripe. 
Huge masses of 
them that have 
not been disturb¬ 
ed for at least a 
dozen years un¬ 
der Buch trees 
nearly cover the 
ground with love¬ 
ly masses of flow¬ 
ers, and the foli-. 
age is by no means 
devoid of beauty 
after the flowers 
fade. They are 
uotso transient as the winter Aconite; foratlcast 
six weeks they continue to make a fine display. 
By the margin of woodland walks, where mossy 
banks are bordered with Rhododendrons and 
other flowering shrubs, lines of Snowdrops were 
planted singly, 3 in. apart, some years ago, and 
they now form solid mosses from 6 in. to 1 ft. in 
width. Placed thus on their mossy bed, the 
purity of their blossoms is not tarnished by 
heavy rains. These flowers require planting 
soon after the foliage dies down, as they start 
into active growth very early in winter 
and push through the ground, protected by a 
covering of fallen leaves ; but long before their 
roots have been in active operation, and those 
who leave the planting of them until established 
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bulbs are appearing above ground, must only 
expect poor results. 

Daffodils and Jonquils are well adapted 
for this kind of gardening, and look extremely 
gay planted in patches in shrubberies, or on open 
turf ; they are so strong, indeed, that they suc¬ 
ceed even where there is a thick green sward 
better than most kinds of bulbs. In some parts 
of Suffolk acres of Daffodils, or Lent Lilies as 
they are sometimes called, may be seen in full 
bloom in spring. They are very easily naturalised; 
simply dig out holes with a spade, and drop into 
them half-a-dozen bulbs, and they will soon 
form a tine clump. The double and single Daf¬ 
fodils in many shades of yellow, and the ex¬ 
quisitely scented Jonquils, are all worthy the at¬ 
tention of lovers of early flowering hardy plants ; 
and when planted they take care of themselves. 

Crocuses in their varied colours do 
extremely well planted permanently, and sin¬ 
gle lines of them soon increase into dense 
masses, but, unfortunately, the bulbs have 
many enemies that keep them from increasing 
or even existing, unless in positions where they 
can be protected. Mice eat them at all seasons, 
and pheasants are particularly fond of them ; 
but they are such lovely flowers, and make such 
a showy display when seen in masses, that they 
are worthy of a little extra attention in the 
matter of protection from the destroyers in 
question. 

Scillas.-- Pretty little flowers of various blue 
shades—are well adapted for the margin or 
foreground of natural bulb gardens ; being of 
dwarf stature, they are liable to be overgrown 
if planted where coarse, tall-growing subjects 
too much overshadow them ; but they produce 
colours unsurpassed by any other hardy bulbs. 

Hyacinths and Tulips require more sun¬ 
shine than the bulbs hitherto mentioned, other¬ 
wise they do well planted permanently. The 
single kinds are best for outdoor decoration, as 
the weight of the bloom in the cases of the 
double kinds bear them down, and too often 
snap the stalks, and in this kind of gardening 
tying and staking are out of the question. 

Lily of the Valley when once planted 
will last for an indefinite period, tho leaves 
forming a natural aid to keep it growing and 
yearly flowering freely; but a little addition in 
the way of a rich top-dressing in autumn will 
greatly increase the size of the flower-spikes. 
It grows apparently wild in woods in Norfolk. 

Autumn Crocuses or Colchicums 
are extremely well adapted for permanent plan¬ 
tations ; they make very vigorous leaf growth, 
and are able to hold their own amongst toler¬ 
ably strong growing vegetation. We have had 
them do well carpeted with Ivy, and the blooms 
resting on the Ivy leaves in autumn are very 
pretty ; in fact, being destitute of leaves when 
in flower, they do not show themselves off to 
advantage on the bare earth. They do admir¬ 
ably in turf. 

Dog’s-tooth V iolets, with beautiful mot¬ 
tled foliage, are pretty in spring, as are also 
hardy Cyclamens. The latter look well in rock 
or rootwork, their pretty tufts of mottled foliage 
and abundance of blossoms making them effec¬ 
tive subjects. Cyclamen europium and C. Coum 
form very large masses if left undisturbed. 

Gladioli in beds of Rhododendrons have a 
fine effect in autumn, and only require a cover¬ 
ing of leaves to keep them from frost in winter ; 
and in a similar position the growth of Lilies, 
of even the tender sorts, has been proved to be 
quite possible out-of-doors in localities by no 
means so favoured as the south or even west of 
England. 

I could enumerate many other sorts of bulbs 
that succeed well in permanent plantations, but 
merely give the foregoing as a sample to prove 
that bulbs, as a rule, do not require annual lift¬ 
ing and replanting, nor drying off at any period, 
for, if lifted for any purpose, the sooner they 
are returned to the ground the better. The 
majority of them may be kept in good condition 
for almost any length of time by means of top 
dressings, for they have a tendency to work up 
to the surface, or rather in some cases the new 
bulb is formed on the ground of the old one. 

L. M. G. 


Liliums dying off. —In the spring of this 
year I planted bulbs of L. auratum in good 
sized pots, in a mixture of loam, sand, and old 
,:ell-rotted manure. The plants grow vigorously, 


and everything went well until the flower buds 
were about half grown, when the foliage turned 
to a dark purple-brown, the buds ceased to 
grow, and they have ultimately all fallen off. 
The pots have stood in the open air in a position 
exposed to the sun for about half the day. They 
received every attention. It has been suggested 
to me that the failure arose through tho varia¬ 
tions of temperature to which bulbs in pots in 
the open air are exposed ; but on mentioning 
my case to a gentleman who has had considerble 
experience in bulb culture, he informed me that 
most of his Liliums, of various species, have this 
year gone off in the same way, and this in the 
open ground. I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers can suggest the cause and remedy. 
Will the bulbs be injured for next season?— 
W. J. A. 

Oentaurea oandidissima.— This almost 
indispensable ornamental-foliaged bedding plant 
is frequently raised from seed, which should 



Centaurea candhlissima. 


be sown in autumn in heat, and the young 
plants should be potted and pushed on in a 
genial temperature till about 4 in. or 5 in. high, 
and afterwards brought on in a cool frame till 
wanted the next year. Some prefer to propa- 
ate it from cuttings, however, for the sake of 
aving neater plants. The cutting should be 
detached with care (because the leaves break 
easily), and cut at a joint just a little above 
the heel. The leaves should then be tied up to 
keep them erect, and each cutting should be 
inserted singly in a 3-in. pot and in a com¬ 
post of loam, sand, and leaf-mould in equal 
quantities. The end of September is a good 
time to put them in. Plunge the pot in ashes 
in a frame facing north. Keep the lights closed 
by day and admit air by night when frosts are 
not likely to occur. Water very carefully. 

The Fish-bone Thistle.— This is a plant 
extensively used in the London parks for 
edgings to large and for dotting among dwarf 
carpet plants. Chamzepeuce Cassabonre, which 



The Fish-bone Thistle. 


we now figure, is deep green, whilst C. diacantha 
has large silvery spiny leaves. Seeds sown in 
February in a warm frame yield good pi ints for 
putting out in May. 


HARDY ANNUALS AND FUCHSIAS. 
The directions given with respect to the sowing 
of hardy annuals in the autumn to stand the 
winter are only supposed to apply to seasons of 
average severity. Last winter was exceptionally 
severe, and many things commonly considered 
hardy went under or were much injured. Some 
correspondent who oomplains of non-success 
must not therefore be discouraged, but should 
try again, and we confidently predict that the 
results will be in every way gratifying. 
Although we experienced very long periods of 
intense cold here, and the thermometer went 
down to zero, a great poition of the autumn- 
sown annuals came bravely through, and made 


a grand show early in the summer. The hardi¬ 
ness of the plants, however, depends in a great 
measure, I might indeed say entirely, upon the 
manner in which they have been treated during 
the autumn months. If deprived of light, air, 
and sunshine even in a partial degree they will 
fail to acquire the hardiness of constitution 
and stamina necessary to enable them to with¬ 
stand any severe trials to which they may be ex¬ 
posed later on. A rich soil will also cause them 
to make a sappy growth, thus rendering them 
extremely susceptible to vicissitudes of climate. 
The right way is to sow in poor soil in a sunny 
situation, thin out to 6 in. apart, and trans¬ 
plant into permanent positions about the 
beginning of October. There are two distinct 
advantages in transplanting at that time, in the 
first place, the plants get thorough hold of the 
soil oy winter, and are ready to grow away 
without check on the approach of fine weather 
in spring. The little check, too, that the trans¬ 
planting causes just puts a stop to anything 
like luxuriant growth, throwing the plants as 
it were into a state of rest at an earlier 
period than would otherwise be the case. 
Those, however, who do not care to leave any¬ 
thing to chance, and would prefer to make 
sure of bringing their plants through the winter 
without hurt or blemish, may do so by just 
leaving them as sown in a bed together, bending 
a few Hazel rods over, and casting on a mat in 
time of more than usual severity. The slight¬ 
est protection will suffice to ensure their safety. 
With respect to the florist’s varieties of the 
Fuchsia remaining all the year through in the 
open ground, I may mention that I have some 
now blooming freely that have passed five 
winters there. They are larger now than they 
ever were, and they were merely mulched in the 
winter. But here a word of advice and caution 
is necessary. When you see that the thermo¬ 
meter is running down to anything like 15°, 
do not trust to 1 in. or 2 in. of ashes, but put 
on a covering some 4 in. thick of littery material 
or long manure. This will keep them all right. 
Uyfleet. J. Cornhill. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 

Having made a “hobby”of the above fora 
good many years, perhaps a few notes on the 
subject may be of interest to some of the 
readers of Gardening. 

I began with the idea of trying to rear a race 
of Carnations for garden borders, keeping in 
view the following requisites, viz. : 1. Consti¬ 
tution hardy enough to stand cold and wet 
without any protection. 2. That the blooms 
shall open evenly, without bursting at the sides. 
3. Brightness of colour. 4. Sweet scent. 
5. That the flowers shall be fairly double. I 
have now a number of varieties, both early and 
late flowering, combining these five requisites, 
but still continue to raise more varieties so as to 
gradually improve my stock. Although I 
thoroughly appreciate the beauty of a “ show ” 
Carnation, in establishing this race I have paid 
no attention to the show requirements of even¬ 
ness of edge, &c. 

The method I pursue is as follows : In May 
sow the seed in the open ground, on a bed 
deeply and well broken up with the fork, on the 
top of which is spread 3 in. of leaf-mould mixed 
with decayed garden refuse passed through a 
£-in. sieve ; sow the seed broadcast and thinly, 
and cover very lightly with riddled leaf-mould, 
mixed with sand. 1 have tried sowing the seed 
under glass, but have abandoned it, as I find 
that I got no more plants from a given quantity 
of seeds than when sown in the open ground ; 
they require to be twice pricked off under glass 
before being planted out, and by autumn are no 
further forward than those sown out-of-doors. 
The seed quickly germinates, and when tho 
seedlings are about 1$ in. high, which will bo 
about the end of July, prick them off 4 in. apart 
each way, on a bed well forked and pulverised ; 
there they remain until the following April, 
when they are planted out in a bed 4 ft. wide, 
well dug, and a layer of 2 in. or 3 in. of manure 
placed 3 in. or 4 in. from the surface ; neither 
manure or soil need be of any special con¬ 
sistency. 

The best situation is a breadth of the kit¬ 
chen garden, for many of the plants will coine 
single or with flowers bursting at the sides, 
whioh look unsightly in flower borders. Put in 
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the plants 1 ft. apart each way—this is quite 
enough room ; any more is a waste of ground ; 
and they require no more attention beyond 
keeping clear of weeds, staking the flower-stems 
as they rise, pulling up those with imperfect 
flowers, and keeping a note of the good ones. 

Staking requires to be done thoroughly. A 
simple plan, and a good one, is to get a bundle 
of soft galvanised tying wire, about the thickness 
of a vesta match, put a stake each side of the 
plant, make a ring of the wire large enough to 
enclose all the flower-stems loosely, put it over 
the two stakes and tie it to each ; this ring can 
be slipped up the stakes as the flower-stems 
lengthen, and saves a great deal of time and 
trouble. As the plants go out of bloom cut 
back the flower-stems. Some varieties will be 
found to throw up flower-stems quite into the 
winter ; these had better be left uncut, as I had 
several instances even last winter of buds 
formed in November expanding in May, al¬ 
though frost was never out of the ground from 
the end of November until the beginning of 
April. 

The best way of propagating any variety you 
may wish to increase is by layering; do not 
make the layers, however, until the end of 
September, as these seed-raised plants are so 
very floriferous, there is a danger of the layers 
forming flower-stems if done too early. 

As regards where to get the seeds, I have had 
seed both dear and cheap from many different 
nurserymen, and I do not think it matters much 
rom w hence you procure it. 

Besides late flowering varieties, it is well to 
have some of the early flowering ones. Hooper 

Co., Corent Garden, have a splendid strain of 
these. From a shilling packet I raised over 
sixty plants, forty-two of which were doubles 
or semi-doubles. Grenadin, so largely adver¬ 
tised in this paper, is a good strain of earlies, 
but colours ranging from bright scarlet to crim¬ 
son is all the variety you may expect from it. 
I notice many advertisements in Gardening of 
seedling plants (this will Bave a year), and the 
price, about 2s. a doz., is not out of the way. 

In conclusion, I may say that not only do 
these seed-raised Carnations make a pleasant 
hobby for amateurs, but where cut flowers are 
required in quantity are well worthy the atten¬ 
tion of gardeners. For several weeks I have 
cut blooms daily by the hundred. S. S. 

Dwarf Cornua (Cornus canadenBiB).— 
This is a pretty dwarf shrubby plant growing 
from 4 in. to 6 in. high, the shoots of which are 
tipped with white leaves (or bracts as they are 
botamcally termed), tinted with rose at the 
points. Its flowers, which are purplish white, 
are produced in summer, and after they are 
laded red berries are produced which gives the 



Dwarf Cornus (Cornus canadensis). 


plant a pretty effect. It will grow in any 
ordinary moist, sandy soil. 

Autumn-sown annuals.— "J. J.,” on 
p. 310, gives a very sorry experience of his 
experiments. No doubt the loss of all his plants 
w;is due to the very severe weather of last 
v i t.«*r. I bave never tried the experiment of 
sowing annuals in the autumn, but last autumn 
some self-sown Candytuft seed came up in my gar¬ 
den, aDd only managed to get into the seed leaves 
before the severe weather set in, and notwith¬ 
standing the severity of the weather, and being 
exposed to every wind except due north, it lived 
through the winter; and in the spring I planted 
it out in clumps, taking care to disturb the roots 


as little as possible, and there is no question but 
that it did much better than the seed which I 
sowed in the spring. Some self-sown Wallflowers 
which came up close by the Candytuft all per¬ 
ished.'My soil is a heavy, marly clay, but is very 
well drained, as I know to my cost, during aDy 
length of dry weather. Deep-rooted things do 
very well in it, but Burface-rooted things do not 
come on at all well.— Enrique. 


TWO PRETTY WATER PLANTS. 

An American friend of ours recently brought 
over some plants of the Bog Bean (Menyanthes 
trifoliata), rightly thinking such a pretty plant 



Dog Arum (Calla palustris). 


worthy of cultivation, and not knowing that it 
was a native of British as well as American 
bogs. The Bog Bean and Bog Arum, liko a 
number of other plants, had common possession 
of the two worlds long before the ■white man 
had crossed the Atlantic. Both these plants 
have something more in common, i.e., they are 
perfectly hardy, thrive in boggy and muddy 
places, margins of lakes, mud-banks, &c. ; both 
are dwarf in stature, both have creeping stems 
that root as they creep, both have distinct and 
graceful foliage, especially when growing freely 
in rich ground, and both have beautiful flowers. 



Bog Beau (Menyanthes triloliata). 


They aro plants which everyone who cares for 
ornamental marsh and aquatic plants should 
ossess. They are very suitable for Bmall 
asins or tanks. It may be well to add that 
while the Bog Bean is plentiful the Bog Arum 
is somewhat scarce, but can still be got at any 
good hardy plant nursery. 

PLANTING A BORDER WITH HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

5670.—A border partly shaded (but not over¬ 
hung) by trees, is a very good situation in which 
to plant a variety of hardy plants, but a clayey 
soil Is suitable for a small selection of plants 
only, and those mostly summer flowering. 
The soil should be dug out 3 ft. deep, aud good 
sound loam substituted, otherwise it will take a 
deal of labour and preparation to make it suit¬ 
able for a selection of plants which will keep up 
a show of flowers for the greater part of the 
year. If good loam cannot be had, the soil must 
be made light and friable. To effect this it must 
be dug up in rough ridges and exposed to 
frost or drought, and frequently turned over 
so as to get the whole thoroughly frozen or 
dried ; when thawed or just damped through by 


a little rain, it will fall to powder almost, and 
should be immediately mixed with sharp sand 
to prevent it running together again. Road 
scrapings, rotted turf, rotted manure, char- 
rings from a smother, and quicklime will 
all help to make suitable soil of it, and any 
or all of them should be thoroughly mixed 
with the staple. A good way witn clay soil is to 
use it for vegetables for two or three years, 
when good clean Carrots can be grown in it ; it 
will do for a good border. 

Good drainage is indispensable; few plants will 
grow with stagnant water about their roots ; at 
ihe same time care must be taken not to make 
the whole border too dry, and it is well to have 
Bame heavier and damper spots. 

As to selection of plants, many good hardy 
plants have but to be planted in suitable soil 
in the first instance, and left alone to grow and 
spread ; some, indeed, resent moving or inter¬ 
ference,other plants again require change of soil, 
and renovation from time to time by offsets or 
cuttings. The first are most suitable for large 
ardens where they can be allowed to form great 
owering masses ; the second are most useful 
in small borders ; still some of the first are so 
unique in their beauty that they cannot be left 
out of even a small garden. To keep a small 
border gay is more difficult than to keep a 
largo one in the same state, the plant which 
are out of bloom being more conspicuous; 
it should, therefore, be stocked principally 
with plants which either produce a long suc¬ 
cession of flowers, or which die down when 
done blooming either entirely or to low tufts 
of leaves. The tall-growing plants should, if 
possible, be handsome in habit and foliage, and 
contrast well with each other. The best way for 
a beginner is to plant in rows according to 
height, and not attempt any grouping or 
arrangement for effect until the full capabilities 
of the plants are familiar as well as the details 
of their cultivation ; plants which will flower in 
succession one year will flower together the 
next, and locality goes for a good deal. In Scot¬ 
land the wild Primrose and the Wood Hyacinth 
flower together, making a most beautiful con¬ 
trast in the sunny and shady parts of the same 
w ood; in the south of England there is usually 
quite tw’o months between their blooming. 
Some plants also can be made to bloom earlier 
or later by autumn or spring planting. 

Perhaps the best possible stock for a bed 30 ft. 
long by 4 ft. wide would be 3 plants Geum coc- 
cineum plenum, 3 Anemone japonica Honorine 
Jobert, 3 Delphinium formosum, 6 common 
White Lilies, 6 Lilium tigrinum splendens, 2 
Pompon Chrysanthemums, Aigle d’Or and 
Bob, 1 Japanese Chrysanthemum, Elaine. The 
White and Tiger Lilies should be planted in 
three clumps of four bulbs, two of each ; they 
and the Japanese Anemones will answer best 
in the partially shaded places. In front of these 
plant 12 assorted varieties of Phlox dccussata, 

6 Py rethrum roseum, 3 Senecio pulcher, 3 
Aquilegia cocrulea, 12 English Iris, 12 Spanish 
Iris, 12 Gladiolus Brenchleyensis. The Iris 
should be planted in clumps of six bulbs, the 
Gladioli in groups of three. The Gladioli will 
have to be lifted in the autumn and replanted 
in spring for the front of the border plant 6 
Alpine Auriculas, 6 Polyanthus, 6 double Prim¬ 
roses, 6 Primula Sieboldi, 6 Pansies, 6 Anemono 
stellata fulgens, 6 Iris pumila, 6 Narcissus in- 
comparabilis albus maximus, 6 Butter and Eggs 
Narcissus, 6 double Narcissus poeticus, ^com¬ 
mon Jonquils, 12 Silver Jonquils ; any spaces 
left fill with spring Tulips. The Auriculas and 
Polyanthuses are better for partial shade ; 
shady spots can also be filled by substituting 
Christmas Roses for some of the front row plants. 
Suitable Phloxes would be, reds, Auguste 
Riviere, coccinea, Mons. Van Houtte ; crim¬ 
sons, Mods. Marin Saison, Gavin Greenshields, 
Walter Ware; salmon pink Gideon ; pink Bril¬ 
liant ; white with coloured eye, James Cocker, 
Comtesso de Castries, David Thomson ; white, 
Virgo Maria. Of Pyrethrums, a good selection 
would be Le Mont Blanc, La Belle Blonde, 
The Bride, Solfaterre, floribunda plena, Cap¬ 
tain Nares. The foregoing selection of plants 
will, in early and hot seasons, be rather out of 
flower in the beginning of July. This can be ob¬ 
viated by planting a smaller number of PhloxeB, 
and planting instead selected varieties of Gladio¬ 
lus ramosus. 

Quite a different planting would be to leave 
out all the tall growing plants except the Japa- 
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nese Anemones, and substitute in the shady 
places Hemerocallis in variety (the Day Lily), 
Everlasting Pea trained on trellises, or on a 
wall or fence if there is one at the hack of the 
border, Cydonia japonica, Honeysuckles, and 
Jasminum nudiflorum, trained in the same 
way, then carpet the ground with the dwarf 
plants named, adding for summer display Sedum 
spec labile, Achillea Ptarmica flore-pleno, and 
in the very sunniest parts of the border Pinks 
and Carnations. Plenty of spring Tulips should 
be planted, to be followed by half hardy an¬ 
nuals, and if far from towns dwarf bush Roses 
should be added, such as Fellenberg, Fabrier, 
Cramoisie, Armosa, and Mrs. Boeanquet. With 
regard to management, a border of hardy plants 
requires manure, not in a fresh state, but such 
as has already done duty in a hot-bed or Cucum¬ 
ber frame. This should be spread over the bed 
in winter, and pricked in with a fork in the 
early spring, care being taken not to injure the 
plants, to avoid which the position of each 
plant should be marked. Never dig the border 
unless for replanting, and above all do not 
sweep up the withered leaves in the autumn, 
but allow them to lie as the wind places them 
about the plants, and lay up all that are swept 
up from walks and Grass, to rot intoleaf-mould, 
with which to top-dress the spring flowers as 
they are out of bloom. J. D. 


FLOWERS FOR BORDERS. 

5611.—A border 2 ft. 6 in. wide at the foot of 
boundary walls or fences is a very poor place in 
which to attempt any florioultural enterprise. 
Very few plants will grow in such a situation in 
towns or in suburban gardens, and even in the 
country the list of plants that will do well in 
such a position is not extensive. 

Borders at the foot of walls should be at least 
4 ft. wide, and better if 8 ft. or 10 ft. The 2 ft. 
nearest the wall is practically useless, except for 
climbers to be trained on the fences. 

The proper place for flowering plants in a 
small town garden is the centre, as far from the 
boundaries as possible. “ J. J.” could make 
sonic beds there, and leave his wall borders for 
climbers ami the few plants which will thrive in 
such a situation. Plants which will thrive in the 
centre of a small garden will dwindle and die if 
planted near the walls. 

Florioultural success on a light or sandy soil 
depends primarily on the amount of water avail¬ 
able. If the soil can be kept moderately moist in 
a hot, parching season, such as this has been in the 
south-east of England, all but a very few plants 
can be grown with success, but if the water supply 
is limited, the spring flowerBmust be the princi¬ 
pal display as far as hardy plants are concerned, 
and for summer flowering reliance must be 
placed on those plants which will stand hot, dry 
weathar without failing. A small garden has this 
advantage, however, that beds of special soils 
can be made at a comparatively small cost. 
There are not a great many plants that can be 
grown in a sandy soil in a state of nature, but 
the good drainage is a great advantage, and 
manure, peat, loam, and clay can all be added 
where required. A small bed of peat should 
certainly be made, as that material can now be 
purchased at a comparatively cheap rate. 

riauts for a sunny garden oq light or sandy 
soil. Perennials : dwarfest for front lines—1, 
Arabia; 1, A. albida variegata; 1, AubrietiaCamp- 
belli; 2, London Pride ; 1, Iris pumila ; I, 
double Daises. Under 1 ft. high : 1, Primroses; 
1,3, Pansies; 1, Iris olbiensis; 1, Primula 
Sieboldi; 2,3, Oxalis floribunda; 1, Phlox 

setacea ; 2,3, Calandrinia umbellate; 2, Sedum 
8purium; 3, Silene Schaftre; 2, dwarf 

Pinks; 1, Jonquils ; 1,2, Dog’s-tooth Violets. 

1 ft. to 2 ft. high : 2, Pinks; 1, Daffodils ; 1, 
Narcissus ; 1, Tulips ; 1, Parrot Tulips; 1, Iris 
reticulata; 2, Carnations; 1, Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus ; 2, Campanulas of several kinds; 1 (’rown 
Imperials ; 2,3, Dwarf Antirrhinums; 2, 

(Enothera macrocarpa; 2, Sedumspectabilo. Over 

2 ft. high : 1, Dielytra spectabilis; 2, Carna¬ 
tions ; 1, Wallflowers; 2, Antirrhinums; 2, 
Foxgloves; 2, Campanulas ; 2, English and 
.Spanish Iris ; 2,3, Gladioli; 3, Chrysanthemums. 
Climbers : 2,3, Passiflora cu rulca ; 2,3, Ever¬ 
lasting Peas ; 2.3, Clematis. Biennials (in well 
manured soil) : 1,2, Stocks ; 1,2, stock-flowered 
Gorm-m Wallflowers \ 2, Sweet Williams. Hardy 
annuals i 1. Virginian Stock j 2,3, Saponaria 
‘•.Mubrioa j J, NomophiU taiignis j 2, Barton's 


aurea ; 2,3, Viscaria elegans; 2, Convolvulus 
minor; 2,3, dwarf Tropmolums ; 2,3, Coreopsis 
in variety. Half-hardy annuals (in ordinary soil): 
African Marigolds, Helichrysumsin variety; Por- 
tulacas, s ingle and double. In well-manured soil: 
annual Stocks: Balsams, Asters, Zinnias, Marvel 
of Peru, Phlox Drummondi, Indian and Japanese 
Pinks, all summer and autumn bloomers. Annual 
Climbers (in poor soil) : Climbing Tropteolums 
(in well-manured soil), Convolvulus, Canary 
Creeper, Sweet Peas. If the situation is very 
favourable, several varieties of African and 
Chilian Lilies (Agapanthus and Alstrccmeria) 
will answer for summer flowering, and Ixias for 
spring. Hollyhocks will answer if well manured 
and allowed plenty of room. 

In the foregoing list 1 means spring flowering, 
2 summer, and 3 autumn flowering. Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, and Primroses will grow rather 
close to a wall, but most of the other plants 
named do badly in that position. J. D. 

- The position named, a border 30 in. wide 

under a south-east wall on which the sun shines 
nearly ail day, would be a very hot one and ill- 
fitted to grow perennials, as most of these need a 
cool position and moisture. Annuals may do very 
well, and we should think that Forget-me-nots 
and Silencs sown in autumn with some Wall¬ 
flowers, Honesty, yellow Alyssum, Thrifts, 
Daisies, Pansies, &c., would give you a good 
show of flower in the spring, to be followed by 
dwarf Nasturtiums, Petunias, Ten-week Stocks, 
Antirrhinums, and Pot and French Marigolds 
should do very well. We are not surprised to 
learn that Calceolarias should not do well, it 
would be far too hot, and also for Asters, bnt 
Tea Roses trained to the wall should do very 
well and, indeed, might give you some very early 
flowers. Perhaps these latter want deeper culture 
and more manure than you give.—A. D. 


5610.—Hollyhocks deteriorating. — 

Your Hollyhocks are no doubt affected with 
the fuDgus which is so destructive to this fine 
border flower. It is most destructive in hot, 
dry weather, and is best kept in check by an 
abundance of water given to the roots, and 
sprinklings over the leaves. No real care has 
been found for it. During moist cool seasons 
it does little harm. The change of colour in the 
flowers of your plants comes from the lack of 
strength they now exhibit. It is well to get a little 
seed sown every summer, and thus secure strong 
seedlings annually, as these keep more free from 
the fungus than old plants. Cuttings or side 
pieces should also be taken from the old stools 
in the winter to make young plants.—A. D. 

5566.—Crown Imperial not blooming. 
—You had better lift your Crown Imperial 
bulbs carefully in the early winter, ana re¬ 
move to fresh soil, giving them some well de¬ 
cayed manure and some fine sand about the 
bulbs. No other reason for the ; r not blooming 
can be given than that the soil is exhausted.— 
A. D. 

5609. — Niootlana longiflora. — The 
Nicotianalongiflora is, as you know and suppose, 
a variety of the Tobacco plant, and its fragrance 
is chiefly found when properly dried and 
smoked. The flowers of the general bulk of 
the kinds of Nicotiana have no particular per¬ 
fume, but one recently introduced under the 
name of affinis, the flowers of which are white, 
is highly perfumed. You can get seed of this 
kind from Mr. H. Cannell, Swanley, Kent, who 
has grown it largely this season.—A. D. 

5619.— Mimulus for exhibition.— Better 
than purchasing named kinds of Mimulus will be 
to get a packet of seed frem Mr. R. Dean, Rane- 
lagh Road, Ealing ; Mr. H. Cannell, Swanley, 
Kent; or Messrs. E. G. Henderson, Pine-apple 
Place Nursery, London, all of whom have strains 
which produce from seed superb flowers, quite 
as fine as any that can be brought under name. 
Sow the seed in a shallow pan and on fine, sandy 
soil early in March, and you will have scores of 
strong seedlings to select from in a few weeks. 
A. D. 

Autumn - sown annuals. — I think 
“J. J.” cannot have sown bis annuals early 
enough to get strong before the winter. Mine 
lived through last winter on light, dry soil. 
Thev have now been sown a week. Six 
Fuchsias, covered as usual with cinder ash, are 
now in full flower, end ether doubtfully hsrdy 
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E lants. It is a good plan to cover the Gladioli 
ulbs with 3 in. of cinder ash all the winter. 
They will survive any winter not so killing as 
last year, and are better for not being disturbed, 
but the early drought has sapped all the 
strength out of them for this year.—A. P. H., 
Suffolk. _ 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
This matter appears to be a trouble to most, if 
not all, who have> small house, and until dealers 
in heating apparatus discontinue making wild 
general statements, and confine themselves to 
actual results and tests, which they give their 
customers the opportunity of verifying, there 
can be no satisfaction. If I were a master of 
heating apparatus of this class, I would fit up a 
house of specified size and aspect, heat it by my 
own system, have a sealed minimnm thermome¬ 
ter, and be in a position to prove fuel consump¬ 
tion and everything stated. I would specify 
clearly what I could do, and what I actually 
did, and let the results be open to the examina¬ 
tion of all. Any maker doing this, even if he 
did not promise miracles, would get all the busi¬ 
ness, and he would fairly and honestly deserve 
it. I have been plagued with the heating of a 
small greenhouse and stove—each about 10 ft. by 
12 ft. by 10 ft.—for the last five years, end 
during this time have experienced in pretty 
nearly every possible way, and with every source 
of heat practically available, and no doubt a 
history of experiments, failures, and successes 
may be useful. 

The first two years I used a small saddle 
boiler, taking the flue underground to a chimney 
in the house which was not used for any other 
purpose. With every care I failed totally to get 
a steady temperature ; the house was so small 
as to be usually either too hot or too cold, the 
tar, joined by imperfect combustion, penetrated 
through the chimney and messed the walls of 
the rooms. Sometimes the flue would draw back¬ 
wards persistently, and the thing was altogether 
such a nuisance that I gave it up in despair, 
sold my saddle boiler and pipes for 30s., and 
my plants for about half that, after spending 
about £40 to £50. Not content with one failure, 
after pulling the house down I built another as 
a lean-to againBt the sitting-room window, the 
size being about the same. Against one end I 
had a small private laboratory with an open 
fire; I converted this fire by making the 
fire box and bars of a coil of 1-inch 
wrought-iron pipes, four coils with 2-in. spaces 
between each. This looked like an ordinary open 
fire, but the endB of the coil went through tbe 
wall at the back into a wrought iron tank hold¬ 
ing about 120 gallons; no pipes. This store of 
water got heated, and kept frost out without 
any night-firing, and practically without trouble, 
as the fire was necessary in the laboratory, 
did double duty. Not content without a stove, 
I divided the house into two parts, the end 
without the tank being the one intended for the 
hottest, and now came the tug of war. I tried 
a petroleum lamp with three 4-in. wicks. The 
heat was certainly something, but how little I 
could hardly tell. It was simply useless, and 
after getting the whole place thick with greasy, 
slimy soot, through leaving one of the burners 
a little too high, I had sufficient of this. Next 
came gas. I put in a small gas boiler with 40 ft. 
of 4-in. piping, carrying the flue through 20 ft. of 
thepipe, i.e., the flue pipe inside the water pipe, 
with a lining of water between. This utilised the 
heat to the maximum possible extent and worked 
fairly well, but still J could not get over 50° 
minimum, and in very severe weather 45°. The 
cost for gas, the house being about 10 ft. square 
and 10 ft. high, was over £7 for the winter half, 
and over £3 for the summer half of the year. I 
began to fancy I was at last out of the wood, 
and with an alteration which would enable me 
to get more heat by using a larger burner my 
troubles were at an end. I had made the draw¬ 
ings, intending to increase the diameter of the 
water jacketted flue to 3 in. internal when the 
grand collapse came. My stove was a little 
paradise, a bit out of a tropical jungle dropped 
down outside my sitting-room window whilst 
the snow was deep outside, when my gas meter 
froze up solid. An application of hot bricks to 
its feet and flannel to its stomach recovered it, and 
things went on until the next night, when it froze 
again, This was not to be stood, so I out the meter 
out of the circuit, and used ths gas direot from 
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the pipe. Three nights after I found the gas out 
again, and all my efforts failed to get any gas. 
The petroleum lamps now came to the front, and 
kept the frost nearly out for two nights, but on 
the second morning again everything was 
covered by the filthy greasy soot from a smok¬ 
ing burner, which had been burning steadily 
and well for nearly two hours before 1 left it. 

Another struggle with the gas resulted in the 
discovery that about 18 in. of pipe running 
through a wall was filled by oondensed moisture 
with a solid plug of ice. I pulled the bricks 
away, melted the ice out with a blow-pipe, and 
started once more with my plants half dead 
and black with soot. Things went on all right 
for a few weeks, when again my gas supply 
f ailed, and this settled the gas question finally. 
For odd, irregular work, and for short periocfs, 
such as cooking and odd workshop purposes, 
gas is a cheap and first-rate servant, but for 
long continued work it becomes not only tre¬ 
mendously expensive, but it is not reliable. 

I was now on my beam ends. A stove I was 
determined to have, and I could neither trust 
gas nor petroleum, nor could I have a flue and 
boiler. After puzzling over the matter I closed 
up the front of my open coil fire, making prac¬ 
tically a coil boiler set in brickwork, and placed 
over this a gill stove to heat my laboratory. As 
a chimney is not possible in this position, the 
flue is taken down under ground and carried to 
a chimney in the house. From the tank I have 
100 ft. of 4-in. pipe, having an independent 
circulation from the tank, and not oonneoted 
directly with the coil fire, which simply heats 
the bulk of water in the tank. In the cold house 
the tanks and pipes are covered so as to retain 
the heat and carry it through to the stove. 

I am at last settled with an invisible fire, 
heating both laboratory, greenhouse, and stove 
with a store of hot water which does away en¬ 
tirely with risk or night firing. When 1 do not 
want the heat at full I control or stop the cir¬ 
culation in the pipes with a valve, and the heat 
goes on storing up in the tank ready for use. If 
the valve is closed the water in the tank will 
keep warm for six or seven days, and I can get 
the pipes hot in ten minutes. 

Of course this arrangement is not possible in 
every position, but a modification of it is certain¬ 
ly easy in most places. I shall be glad to show 
this as it stands to any one interested. I have to 
be my own gardener and fireman and have little 
time for the work ; the thing answers perfectly, 
and I have no desire to attempt to make any 
further experiments. 

It may be as well to note that as a fuel 
for small boilers and small fires, I find nothing 
so satisfactory as breeze, i.e., washed cinders 
from furnaces. These are produced in consider¬ 
able quantities in most large works and are 
a regular article of commerce. They are only 
partially burnt and contain some volatile hydro¬ 
carbons sufficient to give some flame. The fire is 
steadier and lasts better than with any other 
fuel; it is also cleaner in use than either coal or 
coke. T. Fletcher. 

Museum, Street, Warrington. 


-Last year, about this time, I had a 

small greenhouse built against the back of my 
house (which is north-east) 19 ft. by 8 ft., and 
filled it with various plants, some of which were 
expensive. During the construction I waded 
through advertisements and finally decided to 
have a patent gas stove. The patent gas stove 
duly arrived, and with it came the man to fix 
the same. I watched the progress of this Btove 
carefully, as I always had a prejudice against 
the use of gas for this purpose, but as this 
particular patent stove was simply perfection, 
and, moreover, was very favourably thought of 
by an eminent firm of nurserymen, I said I 
would try one, but in a few days you may judge 
of my chagrin to find some of the tenderer plants 
ailing I forthwith wrote to the maker, who sent 
me down a British workman, and after looking 
at th e stove deemed it advisable to take it to pieces 
and then put it together again; but he only wasted 
a day, for it did no better, and eventually I lost 
some plants. My next move was to cut off the gas 
and pack the stove off to the manufacturers, re¬ 
questing my money to be returned by next post, 
which they did. I then went to London and 
selected a small hot-water apparatus and some 
4 -in. piping, which with some assistance I put 
together myself, and I. am glad to ear answers 
l! ’0 purpose capitally, The whole affair cost me 
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about £7, whioh is considerably cheaper in the 
long run than any gas stove. During the extreme 
cold of last winter the thermometer never stood 
lower than 45° ; fifty gas stoves would not have 
equalled this. A friend of mine who heated the 
water for his conservatory with gas told me his 
gas bill for the winter quarter was nearly £8. 
He saw my arrangement, and very soon had one 
like it. To people who have an idea of utilising 
gas for their greenhouse, I would say, Don’t en¬ 
tertain the thought for a moment. If you can¬ 
not see your way clearly for usinghot water, call 
in a practical man and take his advice. 

Patent Gas Stove. 
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HOW TO GROW TOMATOES. 

Tomato cultivation has now become a matter 
of great importance. Those who were formerly 
contented with a few plants and a few fruit for 
a short period when they were most easily ob¬ 
tained now strive to have them as near as possi¬ 
ble all the year round, and the nearer this is 
accomplished the more satisfactory is the result. 
Even those who have only a small house or pit 
now-a-days grow Tomatoes, which they find to 
be both ornamental and interesting, but unless 
things have other qualities besides ornament to 
recommend them they seldom become universal 
favourites. This the Tomato has, for it is a 
valuable esculent. It is the pleasure experienced 
in eating it which makes people so anxious to 
grow it, and this is a taste rapidly on the in¬ 
crease. I should say that in the course of a 
year we grow outdoors and under glass about 
10 cwt. of Tomatoes. 

Varieties. —This is a question that is always 
uppermost at the beginning, and one which 
must be answered before anything else is done. 
Unless large fruits are wanted for exhibition, it 
I is best to grow some medium-sized kind, as it 
generally fruits more freely and longer than 
large-fruited sorts, and is altogether more useful. 
Many varieties need not bj grown. Two are 
enough ; for the sake of variety these may be 
yellow and red, and the kinds may be Carter’s 
Green Gage and Sutton’s Conqueror. Selection 
and not collection should be the aim of all small 
growers, and this does not apply to the Tomato 
alone, but all our other garden produce. Let 
seed be obtained at once of the two kinds just 
named. Although we hear much about Toma¬ 
toes fruiting throughout the winter, it is not by 
any means an easy matter to get them to 
fruit at that season. They require just as 
much attention in winter as Cucumbers, and 
where means do not exist for growing the latter 
well, Tomatoes had better not be tried. They 
quire at least 60° of heat. A fluctuating tem¬ 
perature from this to 40° will not do, as this 
would quickly stop them from flowering or 
forming fruit. Any one with a good pit for 
growing Melons from March to October might 
use it profitably for Tomatoes during the re¬ 
mainder of the year. The plants for this 
should be raised from seed in August, and be 
grown on in pots until the Melons are cleared 
out. The larger they are the better; that is to 
say, so long as they are not absolutely a mass of 
superfluous growth. If the fruit has formed 
on them before being planted out much will be 
gained, but to begin with their general culture, 
although we have observed that they are not 
easily kept, bearing fruit through the winter, 
young plants grow well then, and for the 
earliest crop it is not out of season to sow the 
seed in October. In fact, we prefer sowing now 
to afterwards, as the plants can be grown hardy, 
and to a good size with ordinary care, and they 
will fruit on the first chance which they have in 
spring. 

Sowing. — Tomato seed germinates very 
freely. Hardly ever one fails to grow ; there¬ 
fore the seed should be sown thinly when it is 
sown in quantity in a pot, but the best way of 
sowing it at all times is in small pots. Three 
seeds in a 3-in. pot is a good way of raising 
them, as when crowded together they rush 
up so rapidly when once through the 
soil that it is hardly possible to avoid 
drawing them up with long stems. In small 
pots they can be batter managed. If all the 
three seeds germinate, two of the plants should 
be drawn out and thrown away, leaving only 
one to grow. One dosen small pots filled in 


this way will give a dozen good plants, and 
these are enough to fruit at one time, especially 
if the accommodation be limited. The best soil 
to sow the seed in is a mixture of loam, light 
manure, and sand. The pots should be filled 
first and the seed sown afterwards, not putting 
it more than J in. below the surface. The young 
plants will come through in a few days if the 
pots are placed in a heat of 55°. They may 
afterwards be grown on the same temperature, 
or even lower, but frost must never reach them, 
and wherever they may be placed they should 
not be far from the light, as it is of much im¬ 
portance that they are not drawn up weakly or 
tenderly during the short dull days. 

Potting. —If the seed is sown at the end of 
October or in November, the plants may remain 
in the small pots until about the end of Decem¬ 
ber or after the new year, when they should be 
shifted into 5-in. pots. For these more drain¬ 
age must be used, and no sand should be em¬ 
ployed in potting, only loam and manure. Do 
not break the small ball or disturb the roots. 
After potting keep them close, and, if possible, 
increase the temperature a little. In a few 
weeks afterwards they will be large enough to 
shift into their fruiting pots; these may be 9-in. 
or 10-in. ones, but no more; in a larger size 
they succeed no better; they take up more 
room, and are heavier to move about. Drain 
the fruiting pots well. By this it is not meant 
to place a great quantity of material in the bot¬ 
tom of the pots in the shape of drainage, as a 
small quantity properly put in is just as suffi¬ 
cient, and leaves more room for soil. Loam and 
manure, both in a rough state, should be used 
in the fruiting pots. It ought to be rammed 
into them with a thick, blunt-ended stick. They 
root so freely, that when the soil is loose it is a 
hard matter to keep them in water in hot 
weather, or when placed in a warm corner of 
any house. 

General culture. —It will now be easily 
understood that the system which I recommend 
is to sow the seed in small pots in autumn, pot 
into larger ones about the new year, and finally 
into their fruiting ones about the beginning of 
February. Then there is generally heat in some 
structure or other, and let them have the ad¬ 
vantage of it. They are not over particular as 
to place ; they will grow anywhere under glass 
with a little neat; and the more they are ex¬ 
posed to light, especially early in the season, 
the sooner will they come into fruit, and the 
more fruitful will they prove. I will not say 
put them in any particular place, as many may 
have no such situation, but every one must 
place them as circumstances will allow. In any 
case, with ordinary good treatment, they will 
produce green fruit in March and ripe fruit in 
April. These are excellent times at which to 
have them coming in, and by putting them 
under a little extra care in May, they will 
yield a supply of fruit until outdoor Tomatoes 
are nearly ready for gathering. I would never 
wish to grow spring Tomatoes otherwise than 
in pots. It is astonishing the fruit that may be 
had from them thus grown, provided they are 
not overdone at any time. Having the fruit 
hanging ripe on each like “ropes of Onions” 
will not answer for successional cropping in 
pots, but when the fruit ripens a few at a time 
in succession the plants will bear for months 
together. 

Training. — As yet we have said nothing 
about the training of the shoots, but this must 
not be omitted. Few plants make more wood 
in a season than Tomatoes, and they require 
to be kept sharply within bounds. It will be 
seen that most of the flower-stems are pro¬ 
duced on the main wood at first. These will 
form the first crop, and all other side growths 
and flowers must be picked off once or twice 
a week. Of course in pots all their top 
growth must be restricted. Some say, take 
up one shoot only and train it to a stake, but 
I say, take two in the form of a V. These 
may both be allowed to bear fruit, but each 
should be stopped above the second cluster 
for the first fruit. As soon as these are well 
formed, allow fresh growth to form another 
cluster above the others, then stop them again. 
By doing this at intervals, a very long suc¬ 
cession of fruit may be secured without in any 
way unduly taxing the energies of the plants. 
Manure water is not wanted at first, but after 
a considerable quantity of fruit has been c"« 
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it will further improve them. I do not think 
an easier way of growing Tomatoes than this 
could be named, and it has got everything to 
recommend it, such as little labour, small 
Bpace, and good results. 

Outdoor culture. —This is more simple 
than indoor. They will grow anywhere against 
a wall, and the Beason must be bad, indeed, if 
they do not ripen a large quantity of fruit. The 
seed for plants intended for out-of-doors should 
be sown about the time when cuttings of Pelar¬ 
goniums and other bedding plants of that kind 
are put in to root in spring. They will grow 
and do as well as need be wished under the very 
same conditions as bedding plants, and they 
should be hardened off and exposed to the air 
just like them and be planted out at the same 
time, that is, about the end of May. In rais¬ 
ing young plants I would recommend the seed 
to be sown, as in autumn, in small pots, and 
the seedlings may be potted on until they are in 
6 -in. ones, but no larger. No particular place 
need be cleared for them against a wall. An y 
little strip or bare corner will answer, and in 
sucii places they prove both ornamental and 
useful. New soil need not be put in for them, 
but fresh manure ought to be forked into the 
spot where they are to be planted. In training 
we prefer the same style as in the case of those 
in pots, viz., two stems from each root, keep¬ 
ing them well restricted and allowing them to 
develop and fruit gradually. Where a large 
open space has to be covered, of course top 
growth may be more encouraged, but always 
avoid allowing them to carry a great quan¬ 
tity of unfruitful wood. This year are cut ripe 
Tomatoes from our outside plants in July, 
and we only cleared off all the crop the other 
day ; much of the fruit then was not ripe, but 
green, and this is the most useful state it can 
he in at this time, as when hung up in little 
clusters in a glasshouse or room it ripens by 
degrees, and yields a supply for the next two 
months or so. We have tried Tomatoes hung 
up .in a cool house, but they did not do so well 
as in a warmer place. Many might think they 
would keep longer in a cold place, but, on the 
contrary, they soon decay and never ripen well. 
In a warm place they do not ripen so very faBt, 
but they become very firm, ana keep for a long 
time after they have coloured. As many may 
have cut Tomatoes now, if they are not ripening 
well or decaying, let them be shifted into a 
little more heat and everything will be right. 
Sowing Tomato Beed often and in large quantity 
is not the only way to keep up a long succession 
of fruit; but growing a few and growing them 
thoroughly well is a sure way of securing satis¬ 
factory results. 

Plants from cuttings. —This is another 
plan of getting up stock often practised. They 
may be rooted at the same time and under the 
same circumstances as I have advised for 
raising plants from seed. Plants from cuttings 
are supposed to come into fruit sooner than 
seedlings, and grow dwarfer or more short- 
jointed. This may apply to them for a little 
time at first, but after they have all been in 
fruit for a few weeks no one could tell whether 
the plants had been raised originally from seed 
or from cuttingB. It often happens, however, 
that in a batch of plants one may show a decided 
superiority over the rest, and it is such as this 
that successional plants should be obtained 
from, but whether from cuttings or seed may 
be left to the choice of the cultivator; both 
perhaps may be worth trying. C. 


5574.—Vegetable Marrows.— No doubt 
the cause of the peculiar form shown by a 
plant of Vegetable Marrow is to be found in 
the seed originally being imperfect, and hence in¬ 
capable of producing a plant having normal habits 
of growth, or elsetho young shoot must have got 
damaged and contorted in its first stage of de¬ 
velopment. The present appearance of the 
plant is no doubt a curious one, but as it is 
incapable of producing fruit it might ob well 
be pulled up and thrown away.—A. D. 

5572.—Uses of Gourds.— Giant Pump¬ 
kins may be converted into a very nice pre¬ 
serve, but smaller ones of finer texture are 
better. Pumpkins are also used to make pies, 
but the fruit, as well may be imagined, is not 
very luscious. Big ones are oftentimes in 
request by greengrocers to ornament their shop- 


windows during the winter. We have never 
known the Pumpkin to be available for other 
uses than those mentioned, and regard it al¬ 
together as a somewhat useless vegetable.— 

A. D. ______ 

House and Window Gardening. 

TABLE PALMS. 

It is not an easy matter to explain what plants 
are suitable and what plants are unsuitable for 
the decoration of a dinner table. An experienced 
hand will be able at once to decide whether cer¬ 
tain plants are, or are not, suitable for a certain 
table if they are shown to him in the room in 
which they are to be used. For a plant that may 
be suitable for one form of dinner table arrange¬ 
ment may not be suitable for another arrange¬ 
ment of the same objects, used for the general 
decoration of the table ; and again, a plant that 
forms a part of a very pleasing arrangement under 
one mode of lighting the room may be quite out 
of place when the position and distribution of the 
lights are altered. While, therefore, it is impossi¬ 
ble to describe accurately what is a table plant, 
it is not difficult to mention several qualities in 
a plant which would prevent its use for table- 
decoration. Perhaps it may be more convenient 
if my remarks are given under the headings of 
size, height, form, pots, and lighting; an ar¬ 
rangement to which reference can be more readily 
made than if any other plan were adopted. 

Size.—This should be in proportion to the 
size of the room, since large plants in a small 



room are out of character, while a number of 
small plants in a large room, rarely, if ever, pro¬ 
duce the good effect which results from the 
judicious selection and arrangement of a few 
specimens of suitable dimensions. I mention 
this, because first impressions have great weight 
with many people, and it is a point of no small 
importance with them, that, upon entering a 
dining-room, there should be nothing out of 
proportion to disconcert their critical taste. 
The size of the plants should also be in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the table, and to the 
size of the other plants used on the table. If a 
plant is used in the centre of a table, it should 
be larger than any other on that table. If the 
table is two or three times as long as it is broad, 
two plants may be used in the central line of 
the table, and these should be a pair, and 
larger than all the rest. If the table be still 
longer, a third and still taller plant may be 
placed in a line between these two, as shown in 
the three engravings herewith. On wide tables, 
where more than a central and two side rows 
can be introduced, the smallest plants should 
be nearest to the edge. 

Height.—This must be judged from a sitting 
position, and not by anyone standing ; and the 
suitability of a certain plant will often depend 
upon whether its pot can or cannot be put 
through the table. Speaking generally, plants 
fit for the table may be divided into three clas¬ 
ses, those which you can see over, those which 
you can see through, and those which you can 
see under. Plants which can be looked over 
must not be more than 15 in. high, and with 
these dwarf plants (which are placed nearest to 


the diners) the advantage is immense if von have 
the power of sinking the pots through the table, 
since you not only got rid of the ugly pots and 
of the pot-covers (which are often still more 
ugly), but you are enabled to employ taller and 
more graceful plants, and yet not exceed the 
limit of 15 in. Plants which can be looked under 
must have slender stems and foliage that does 
not fall within 20 in. of the cloth. Plants which 
can be seen through are those which possess 
both tall foliage ana dwarf foliage, but have no 
leaves which interrupt the sight between the 
distances of 15 in. and 20 in. above the table. 

Form.— Of dwarf plants, which are below 
the line of sight, the form is not of any conse¬ 
quence ; thick, bushy little plants often look 
well if not too crowded; but they look much 
better when arranged alternately with slender 
lants of the same height. With taller plants, 
owever, bushy forms are inadmissible ; they 
must alwavs be of slender, elegant and graceful 
growth. Tall plantB, fit for the table, may bo 
either stemless, like the young forms of Arecas, 
and many other kinds of Palms, in which the 
long leaf-stalks spring from near the surface of 
the earth, or with a slender stem which only 
carries foliage at the top, above the line of 
Bight. In the latter case, a spray of some climb¬ 
ing plant should be twisted round the bare 
stem, and for this purpose, Lygodiums and 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides are the best climbers 
that I know of. Another suitable form of tall 
plant may be exemplified by young Mimosas 
and young Cupanias, which have the slender 
stem furnished at intervals with horizontal 
leaves or branches, which do not interrupt the 
view across the table. 

Lighting 1 .—When dinners take place, as they 
usually do, after dark, the illumination of tbo 
table or the room is a matter which seriously 
concerns the table-decorator. His arrangements 
must, in most cases, be subservient to the mode 
of lighting, because he cannot alter that mode, 
the burners being fixtures. But when a table is 
lighted by candles or table-lamps, he is not so 
much hampered in the selection of suitable plants, 
as he may in that case be able to arrange his 
lights to show off hiB plants, and to prevent their 
casting a shade on the table. The usual mode of 
lighting, by a gas chandelier suspended over the 
table, is the worst possible mode for the use of 
tall plants, because the strong light immediately 
over them must, of necessity, cast a dark shadow 
on the cloth, unless the foliage is very finely di¬ 
vided. In such cases it is often better to use some 
flat decoration of flowers and foliage inthe middle 
of the table, or to use a dwaft plant for the centre, 
than to introduce any large-foliaged, tall speci¬ 
men. For the display of plants on a table without 
their throwing a shadow on the white cloth, there 
is no better plan of illuminating the room than 
that of bracket-lights, high up, and evenly dis¬ 
tributed around the walls, by which arrangement 
the shadow that any one light would cast (if 
only that one burner were lighted) is overpowered 
and destroyed by the light coming from several 
other burners. 

Pots. —These I always put through the 
table whenever I can ; and the tables that I am 
accustomed to amuse myself in decorating are all 
of them as full of trap-doors as the stage of a 
theatre, or perhaps I should rather say, as fall 
of holes as the frame-work that supports the top 
will permit. Where these conveniences are not 
yet introduced, the flower-pots must be in some 
way concealed, either by enclosing them in a 
circular bed of flowers, or by tying Moss round 
them (as shown in the accompanying engravings), 
or by dropping them into one of the numberless 
forms of covering, made of terra-cotta, china, 
glass, cardboard, paper, papier-mache, or wood*. 
Of these I least dislike terra-cotta. 

________ T. P. 


Autumn seeds.— At this season the her¬ 
baceous plants will be bearing ripe seeds, and if 
these can be utilised they will furnish aban- 
dont stock for another year. Of course the beet 
plan is to gather the seed carefully on a dry, 
sunny day, and preserve it for next spring, and 
for this purpose I keep a stock of small white 
paper bags, of which I carry a few in my gar¬ 
den coat pockets ; bo that whenever seed ap¬ 
pears to be ripe and fit, it can be gathered, and 
the name ana particulars written upon the bag. 
But this plan involves a lot cf trouble, and the 
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eeedlings are often lost or forgotten when they 
come np in due course next spring. I have there¬ 
fore adopted the simple plan of always letting 
the seeds fall near the plants, there to come up 
and in time become seedlings around the pa¬ 
rent ; and for a good many sorts this plan an¬ 
swers admirably. Primroses, Polyanthuses, and 
Primula japonica are best managed thns, and 
you can tell pretty nearly the character of the 
seedlings from their relationship to the parent 
plants near to which they are clustered, and 
you take further trouble with them by carefully 
ricking them out if they are of any value. The 
ig perennial Lupines, Delphiniums, Verbas- 
cums, Lychnis, Saxifraga peltata, Aquilcgias, 
and such large plants I sow broadcast in 
suitable situations, amongst bushes, in any 
open spaces, and in any situations where they 
can have room for growth, and it is surprising 
w hat large numbers of plants are matured in 
this way from the seed otherwise wasted, for 
you would never have troubled to gather the 
whole, or to sow a tithe of it next Bpring. Our 
Myosotis, used for spring bedding, when taken 
up is trenched in a long line, and allowed to 
drop its seed, and thus we get thousands of 
plants for next year, which are carefully pricked 
out in due season. On the rockeries we take care 
that loose soil is prepared round the Saxifrages, 
Dianthuses, and other small plants, so that the 
seed may fall and find a resting place. Fritil¬ 
lary seed we gather when ripe, and drop here 
and there in suitable corners and crevices, where 
it comes up in due time. Androsaces we take 
out of pots and plant in flat boxes filled with 
suitable soil, and leave the seed thus to sow it¬ 
self, where it can be placed under cover from 
winter rains. In this way our Androsace sar- 
mentosa has given us a very large number of 
seedlings for next year’s use. There is not very 
much for an amateur to do in his garden at 
this season, and he may thus utilise his leisure 
to good purpose. It is also well to reserve a 
stock of seeds for your friends and for ex¬ 
changes.—W. B. 


stance which renders them better suited for the 
purpose of cutting ; and the colour of the blooms 
is at the same time increased in purity. All 
the advantages, however, can also be secured by 
leaving the plants in the soil, and placing a 
light frame or hand-glass over them early in 
December. The Christmas Rose is readily in¬ 
creased by division, and this should, when 
necessary, be done early in spring. There are 
several other species of the genus Helleborus 
that are very ornamental and only a little less 
early in their time of flowering, and to all of 
which similar treatment is in all respecta appli¬ 
cable. Among these may be named H. niger 
grandiflorus or maximus (or as it is now called 
H. altifolius), a fine variety with large white 
flowers, and H. atrorubens with dark red 
blooms. 

The Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis) 
is a lovely little yellow winter-flowering plant, 
belonging to the same Natural Order, viz., Crow- 


to a depth of 6 in. or 8 in. In about three weeks 
they will be found to have started into growth, 
and should then be placed under glass, say in 
the front of a greenhouse, or in a light pit, 
where, without the application of artificial 
heat, they will como into bloom about the 
beginning of January, and, if desired, at an 
earlier period. A very slight amount of forcing 
will accomplish this. 

Th© Laurustinus. — Conspicuous among 
hardy or nearly hardy evergreen shrubs that 
flower in winter stands the Laurustinus, a native 
of Southern Europe, which, although generally 
considered and treated as a hardy plant, is, 
nevertheless, not frequently more or less injured 
during hard weather ; and as the flowers are 
naturally produced during the depth of winter, 
they very often become tarnished and disfigured 
by the inclemency of the weather, even during 
seasons when the depression of temperature may 
not be remarkable. Consequently where a supply 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Aralia spinosa. —The accompanying is a 
slight sketch of this tree when developed, that 
is to say, when the tree instead of growing up 
to a single stem has plenty of room around it 
and forms a great tuft. Its effect in such a case 
on a lawn is exceedingly good—both the foliage 
and habit being remarkable, and when it flowers 
it is distinct and remarkable too. The sketch 
was from a plant which had room enough and 
spread into a stately and effective plant, which 
it never could do in the choke-muddle shrubbery 
or plantation. In this case we get the full value, 
so to say, of its fine form and character. A group 
of this and similar shrubs would be noble set 
out by themselves a little way from the choke- 
muddle with free space around them on the 
lawn. 


Fully developed plant of Aralia epinosa. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

It is generally taken for granted that flowers 
must necessarily be scarce during the dark and 
sunless months of winter. ThiB is, however, 
only partially the case, as when the matter is 
duly considered it is found that there are many 
species of plants in cultivation whose natural 
period of flowering is during the depth of 
winter. In enumerating a few of the more 
common, although most useful species, let us 
begin with the 

Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), a 
native of Austria, but long cultivated in this 
country, and perfectly hardy. After mild 
autumns this frequently commences to bloom in 
the open air early in December, and continues 
to do so until the end of January. During un¬ 
favourable weather, however, the pearly white¬ 
ness of its fine large flowers is apt to get more 
or less tarnished, and to obviate this drawback, 
plants of it are frequently taken up and potted 
during the autumn ; and when placed in a 
greenhouse, or any other light, cool structure, 
they continue to bloom from the middle or 
third week of December until the end of the 
following month. The stalks of blooms produced 
under glass are of increased length, a circum¬ 


foots. It is a native of Italy, and is quite hardy. 
It commences to flower about the end of Decem¬ 
ber, and continues to do so until at least the end 
of January. Patches of it taken up and potted 
about the beginning of December and placed 
under glass soon become exceedingly effective, 
as will likewise patches of the yellow-flowering 
Sternbergia lutea, sometimes called the “ Lily of 
the Field.” The well-known Snowdrop (Galan- 
thus nivalis), a native of Britain ; G. plicatus, or 
the Crimean Snowdrop; together with the 
beautiful Snowflake (Leucojum vernum), are all 
impatient of heat, and only require the aid of a 
glass roof to induce them to come into bloom at 
or soon after the commencement of the year. 
Potted plants, too, of some of the Aubnetias 
and Forget-me-nots, hardy Primroses, Ac., will 
follow very close upon them. 

The Roman Hyacinth is also exceedingly 
useful as a winter-flowering plant, producing, 
as it does, an abundant supply of pearly-white, 
sweet-scented blossoms at a season when such 
flowers are generally much in request. The bulbs 
of this Hyacinth should be potted in September, 
three bulbs being placed in a pot of 5 in. or C in. 
in diameter, or five bulbs in pots of larger size. 
After being potted, the pots may with ad van 
tage be covered with finely-sifted cinder-ashes 


of flowers during winter is desired, it becomes 
expedient to have a portion of these plantB in 
pots, and on the approach of wintery weather to 
give them a place in the greenhouse or the con¬ 
servatory, where they will soon be found to be 
well worthy of this distinction. Under such con¬ 
ditions their flowers will generally be produced 
in profusion, as well as greatly improved in 
character, almost rivalling in purity of colour 
the blooms of a white Camellia. Plants well sot 
with bloom buds should be selected early in 
October, potted and placed under glass in any 
convenient structure, and they will mostly be in 
flower by Christmas. Suitable plant B may also be 
retained in large pots or tubs, and trained into 
any desired form, such as that of a pyramid or 
standard with clear stems. Such plants should 
be grown in the open air during summer, while 
in the winter they form very effective objects 
in the conservatory. 

Cbimon&nthus fragrans and O. 
grandiflorus are both well worthy of a 
place in every garden, for they are remark¬ 
ably useful, sweet-scented, winter-flowering 

S lants. The first-named was introduced from 
apan about the year 1776, and the latter is 
probably a variety from the first, both being 
perfectly hardy, and closely allied to the sweet- 
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scented Calycanthus, or Carolina Allspioe. To 
secure in perfection, however, their delightfully- 
fragrant flowers, which are produced long be¬ 
fore the foliage appears, and which are of pale 
yellow or straw colour—the large-flowered 
variety being the most showy in appearance, but 
possibly less fragrant than the other—it is 
necessary to select for them a somewhat shel¬ 
tered situation if they are intended to be grown 
as standards. They will, however, generally suc¬ 
ceed best when trained to a wall. I have seen 
each of the varieties trained to walls some 
12 ft. high, under a wide glass coping, facing 
the south, and sheltered also at each end by a 
structure; thus circumstanced, they succeed 
admirably, producing annually an immense 
amount of bloom from about the middle of De¬ 
cember until the beginning of February, and 
such bloom are also in great demand, as their 
fragrance is considered equal to that of tho 
Violet. If a few of them bo merely dropped 
into a vase and placed in an apartment, they 
will continue their perfume for several days. 
Each variety, treated as just described, not 
only flowers profusely, but will also produce 
thoroughly ripened seed in abundance ; and 
this, when sown in heat as soon as it is 
gathered, vegetates quickly, and soon forms 
plants suitable either for pot-culture or for 
planting out. These two kinds of Chimonan- 
thus can also be increased by layers, but they 
do not strike readily from outtings. When 
trained to a wall they are treated very much 
like trained Pear trees, i.e. t all the young 
shoots which have borne bloom are cut in as 
closely as possible, with the exception of such 
as may be required as leaders, which are 
of course nailed, or in some way secured to 
the wall. This pruning is generally done 
about the middle of February, or when the 
plants have ceased to flower. And as the season 
advances, young shoots are developed in abund¬ 
ance ; these produce flowers the following win¬ 
ter. It will thus be seen that all that is required 
in the way of summer management are the nail¬ 
ing in of leading shoots, and the rubbing off or 
stopping any gross or over-strong ones which are 
occasionally produced. 

Jasminum nudiflorum (the naked-flow¬ 
ered Jasmine), like the Chimonanthus, produces 
its bright yellow blooms during the depth 
of winter in great profusion upon the young 
shoots while they are yet destitute of leaves. It 
is perfectly hardy, but severe frost, or rather in¬ 
clement weather, has notunfrequently the effect 
of bleaching the colour out of its clear, yellow 
blooms, so that the most suitable situation for 
this plant is a south wall, under a somewhat 
wide coping, in order, if possible, to keep the 
flowers dry, as, if this condition bo secured, no 
amount of cold will injure them. This Jasmine 
succeeds well when grown in pots, and only re¬ 
quires the protection of a glass roof during the 
months of December and January, when it will 
be in full bloom. Its habit of growth, however, 
is somewhat too straggling for pot culture, and 
it appears nowhere more at home than when al¬ 
lowed to ramble at will over a block or stone 
in some rough part of the garden. It can, how¬ 
ever, be made to submit to any system of train¬ 
ing, and where the flower for the purpose of 
cutting is an object of importance, it is ad¬ 
visable to subject the plants to a certain 
amount of training or restriction, in order 
that they may more easily be protected from 
the effects of the weather. It looks well trained 
horizontally to a wall facing the south, the 
principal shoots being kept at a distance of 
6 in. from each other. These shoots during sum¬ 
mer produce a vast number of small sprays, 
which should be allowed to droop or fall over 
the surface of the plant. During the summer 
care should be taken to twist off any gross or 
over-luxuriant shoots, and to nail in the leaders 
where they may be required. The drooping 
spray will seldom fail to clothe the surface of 
the wall with a profusion of flowers, and that 
during the most winterly months of the year ; 
but, unlike most of the family to which it be¬ 
longs, it is entirely destitute of fragrance. As 
soon a a its flowering season is over the spray 
should he cut in as closely as possible. This 
Jasmine is very easily increased by cuttings or 
otherwise, the young shoots seldom failing to 
emit roots into the soil whenever they chance 
to come in contact with it. Among other winter¬ 
flowering shrubs, possibly less extensively 
grown than the above, is the sweet*smelling 


Honeysuckle (Lonicera fragrantissima), 
which is worthy of more extensive culture than 
it appears to have yet obtained. In a favour¬ 
able situation the blooms, which are of a pale 
straw colour, and which precede the foliage, 
begin to unfold during the month of January, 
and although somewhat small and not remark¬ 
ably ornamental, are nevertheless so exceed¬ 
ingly fragrant, as to render them extremely useful 
for the purpose of cutting for bouquet making. 
Although the plant is of a somewhat stiff habit 
of gi owth, it nevertheless readily submits to train¬ 
ing upon a wall. It is also easily induced to forma 
bush, and in the latter form it is very suitable 
ot-culture, and the delightful fragrance of its 
owers fully entitles it to this consideration. It 
may be increased by layers or by cuttings of the 
young shoots, inserted in a mixture of sand and 
finely-sifted leaf-soil, plunging the potB contain¬ 
ing them in a slight bottom-heat, in a close frame 
or cutting case. Lonicera Standishi, bears con¬ 
siderable resemblance to the above, and similar 
treatment may in all respects be applied to it. 

Many other early-flowering, or what, during 
mild seasons may be considered winter-flowering 
plents, are to be found among such genera as 
Berberis, Daphne, Coronilla, Forsyth ia, Magnolia, 
Rhododendron, Andromeda, Kalmia, &c. The 
Mahonia Aquifolium is sometimes at the end of 
January in full flower, also Erica mediterranea 
and other hardy Heaths and Menziesias. I have 
also seen a plant of the Coronilla glauca, in full 
flower, trained to a wall—ina somewhat sheltered 
situation, it is true, although facing the east. 
But this Coronilla is properly speaking a green¬ 
house plant, and an exceedingly useful winter- 
flowering one it is. P. G. C. 

Gloxinias for early flowering.—If the 
stock of bulbs be looked over, by and by it is 
likely many will be showing signs of growth. 
These if potted and placed in heat, will push 
along rapidly and be in flower by February, and 
it is needless to add anything about their useful¬ 
ness at that time of year. Very few people seem 
to realise their value for early blossoming, nor 
yet how manageable they are where heat can t>e 
given. They are excellent subjects for an amateur 
to grow, who has but a small stove and no skilled 
gardener. They are easily propagated from cut¬ 
tings of leaves or offsets, but, except in the case 
of very superior merit in some particular flower, 
seedlings are as good as, or better than, plants 
raised from cuttings. There are but few plants 
whose seedlings give such good results as do the 
Gloxinias when Baved from good flowers. The 
erect flowered kinds are generally the most use¬ 
ful. Seedlings raised early in spring in a hotbed, 
potted off, and forwarded in a close warm pit or 
frame, with the sun’s rays tempered a little dur¬ 
ing the hottest part of the day will flower nicely 
in 4^ in. pots in autumn, but, as I have suggested 
by the heading of this note, it is in winter that 
their chaste or brilliant colours are most appre¬ 
ciated, and I can assure those who have never 
yet flowered them at that season that there is not 
the slightest difficulty about it. It is simply a 
question of “ early to rest and early to rise,” and 
there is no plant that will do it better. The soil 
should be rough and ffbry, two-thirds peat and 
the remainder fibry loam, and for large old bulbs 
add little rough flaky manure with sand and char¬ 
coal to keep it open ; the pots must be clean and 
well drained, potting moderately firm. In winter 
I have always found them do best towards the 
back of the house near the glass. The night tem¬ 
perature when they are making growth need not 
exceed, and should not fall much below 60°. Of 
course they must have plenty of moisture both 
at the root and also in the atmosphere, but they 
don’t like the syringe over much. When at rest 
the bulbs keep well in a temperature of 50°, and 
should never be allowed to be over-dried or over¬ 
heated, as it destroys their vitality and produces 
decay.—H. E. 

5625.—Specimen Fuchsias, &o.—The 
making of a specimen plant of either Fuchsia or 
Geranium depends very much upon the way in 
which the ground-work is laid. If not treated 
with that object whilst a young plant, it is very 
difficult to make a good specimen later on 
With reference to Fuchsias young plants 
should be grown on in a gentle warmth in the 
spring till they are some 2,$ ft. high, and as fast 
as flower buds are made these must be pinched 
off. Also when the shoots show buds freely pinch 
them out to oause them to break afresh farther 


back. Late in the month of May the plants may 
be stood out-of-doors, the pots plunged in ashes 
or cocoa fibre refuse, and in the full glare of the 
sun, being shifted into larger pots as needed. The 
pinching must be continued till the beginning 
of August when the plants may be allowed to 
bloom as they will. As for Geraniums, pinch 
these early to make robust, dense bottoms, and 
then let them make any growth and flower freely 
in the autumn. It is easy in that way to get 
plants 30 in. through.—A. D. 

5573.—Flowers In succession.—There 
is no more common belief amongt those who 
have a greenhouse than that it is easy enough to 
keep a supply of flowers in it all through the 
winter. Flowers in winter are dependent upon 
heat and the proper kinds of plants, but the 
temperature maintained must be very much 
higher than is kept in an ordinary greenhouse, 
and more so than is good for ordinary plants. 
A greenhouse is properly a place in which to 
keep plants alive through the winter. Not 
merely stagnant life, but in robust healthy life, 
yet not in a condition of free growth. For the 
first an equable temperature of from 40 D to 50° 
will do, and indeed may with entire safety go 
lower on very cold nights, and higher on warm 
days. But such an average temperature allied 
to short days and moderate light will but serve 
to keep plants comfortable, but not to force 
bloom. In bucIi a temperature Cyclamens and 
Chinese Primroses may bloom very well through 
the winter' if the plants are strong and have 
been brought in early in autumn. It not strong 
the temperature will hardly force them into 
bloom before the spring. Chrysanthemums will 
do well, and keep good bloom up to the middle 
of December, and after these are past, except 
Cyclamens and Primulas, you will get little to 
flower unless you have any early Camellias or 
Cytissus, Deutzias, &c., but these latter need 
almost a forcing heat to push them into bloom. 
Roses will not bloom iu an ordinary greenhouse 
before April, and if too much heat be given they 
will soon become smothered with green fly. 
Perhaps nothing will flower with greater ease 
than some early kind of Camellia, but a plant 
to produce any quantity of flower needs plenty 
of room, and must bn kept quite clean. The 
desire to have flowers in winter is a pleasing 
one, but one by bo means easily satisfied. The 
enormous price charged for flowers in the market 
in winter is amply justified by the enormous 
cost of their production in hot houses.—A. D. 


THH COMING WIHK'S WORK. 

Extract* fromaQardm Diary-September 19 to24. 

Potting old plants of Iresine Lindeni for stock, and 
Pelargoniums for winter blooming; potting Fuchsia* 
and tying Ch ry nan them ums; potting Ageratuma for 
stock ; moving Pelargoniums from cold pit to the green¬ 
house ; cutting out shanked berries from Grapes; re¬ 
moving lateral and supeifluous shoots from Vines in late 
Vinery to admit light; trenching up north border, pre 
paratory to planting Gooseberries for late use ; tying 
winter Cucumbers ; sorting Paterson’s Victoria Potatoes 
in pits, and reclamping those for eating; earthing up 
Celery requiring that attention ; tying and stopping win¬ 
ter Cucumbers, and top-dressing them with ruh com¬ 
post; planting Defiance Cabbage ou well - manured 
ground ; top-dressing Tomatoes growing iu houses for 
fruiting in winter, and stopping shoots at each bunch of 
fruit. 

Flower Garden. 

Flow r er beds, vase plants, &c., will now be 
getting coarse and rampant in growth unless 
checked by timely stopping and regulating, and 
the floral display will be less brilliant; there • 
fore, endeavour to make up for the reduction in 
quantity of bloom by increased attention to 
tidiness and all the minor details of finish on 
which success or failure in flower gardening so 
much depends. The Grass must be frequently 
mowed and rolled, edgings clipped and weeded, 
and walks kept clean, bright, and hard. Bring 
up any arrears in the way of propagating by at 
once getting in all cuttings required. 

Where old plants are kept for providing a 
stock of cuttings in spring, cut all the flowering 
shoots in tolerably close, so that they may make 
young-growing shoots previous to being lifted. 
Lobelias we find much more satisfactory grown 
from cuttings than from seed, and in order to 
get good stock plants they Bhould be cut in 
pretty closely about a month before they are 
lifted for potting. Any good Petunias that it 
may be desirabletoretainshouldbetreatedintht 
same way, for at this time of the year there are 
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seldom any good soft cuttings for propagating to 
be had, unless the plants have been cat back for 
that purpose. Now is a good time to decide on 
any alterations that may be required in pleasure 
grounds, as the best time for the removal of 
shrubs, relaying turf, &c., is closest hand, and 
if there is such a thing as a slack season in gar¬ 
dening, it is in autumn and the early winter 
months ; therefore, all such additional work 
should be pushed on as early as possible, for if 
left until spring there is a possibility either of 
its being abandoned, or the regular work thrown 
behindhand. 

A most important subject to determine is 
what trees or shrubs are either to be cut down 
altogether or reduced to reasonable limits if 
overgrown. This can be carried out in the winter, 
but a definite plan of operations should be 
decided on while the trees are in full leaf. It 
will also tend greatly to enhance the beauty 
of pleasure grounds if needless beds were 
turfed over, and walks for which no necessity 
exists were done away with, as in proportion 
to the extent of the gardens, there should be 
some broad, unbroken sweeps of turf, which, if 
kept in good condition, is a never-failing source 
of what may be termed quiet beauty. Where 
the removal of shrubs is contemplated, no time 
should be lost in making all necessary arrange¬ 
ment for such work, as September and October 
are favourable mouths for transplanting, the 
earth being then still warm and the atmosphere 
usually mild and moist, conditions altogether 
favourable for establishing the subjects trans¬ 
planted before active growth ceases for the 
year. It is not a good plan to give freshly 
planted trees or shrubs an unlimited supply of 
water, as that rather checks than promotes 
root action by reducing the temperature of the 
soil. After one good soaking it will generally be 
found more efficacious to syringe the foliage in 
the evening, as by keeping the leaves healthy as 
long as possible root action is induced sufficient 
to carry the tree through the winter, and to 
start it with vigour in spring. 

Hardy plants. —Amongst these we must 
class Antirrhinums, Phloxes, Pentsteuons, Pv- 
rethrums. Delphiniums, &e. All these may be 
divided now and planted out before winter. If 
not done at this time, so that the wounds may 
heal, it will not do to divide them at all until 
the spring. Those that are propagated by cut¬ 
tings may be done now if a large supply is 
wanted, but it is time enough to put in Pent- 
stemons in October. They do well under hand¬ 
glasses. Phloxes may be propagated from cut¬ 
tings as they can be obtained. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— Pre¬ 
paration should now be made for getting the 
winter blooming stock out of cold frames and 
other structures into positions suitable for floral 
development. Unless well set with buds, and 
the wood well matured, it will not be wise to 
submit such plants at once to a high temperature, 
as this might induce them to start into growth 
afresh. None of these winter blooming plants— 
the Begonias included—require more than an 
intermediate temperature to flower them per¬ 
fectly, and it is best, if possible, to arrange them 
in a compartment of the stove devoted entirely 
to them, as under these conditions they will re¬ 
main in perfection a much longer period than 
when submitted to a high temperature, and the 
quality of the flowers will also be better. Where 
there is a good stock of this class of plants, a 
few of the healthiest of each sort may be placed 
in the warmest part of the greenhouse in 
positions free from cold draughts, when they 
will prove useful by-and-bye as a succession to 
the earlier started ones. Attend to the drying 
off of a few pots of Eucharis amazonica at in¬ 
tervals, so as to keep up a supply of these during 
the dull monthe. As soon as Pancratiums have 
finished flowering they should be shaken out 
and repotted in a mixture of fibry loam aod peat 
in equal proportions, with the addition of a little 
dried cow manure and sand. Place them in 
positions close to the glass to give breath and 
substance to the foliage. There will be little 
need for shading any stove plants after this 
date, with the exception of soft-foliaged and 
newly-potted stock. The housing of these should 
now be brought to a close as speedily os possible. 
In placing these under glass the choicest kinds 
should occupy the best positions, and should 
always be set dost to the glass. Avoid a dry 


atmosphere when the plants are first brought in, 
and keep the doors and ventilators wide open 
for a week or two after housing. It will also be 
necessary to prevent dryness at the root, as the 
drier atmosphere of the house is apt to make 
the plants require more water than when they 
occupied positions outside. The tenderer kinds 
of soft-wooded plants, such as Salvias, that have 
been plunged outside should now be got into 
cold frames or other vacant structures, to pre¬ 
vent them from getting damaged by rough winds 
and heavy rains. The stock of zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums intended for winter flowering should now 
be placed in a house where a little fire heat can 
be used during dull weather in order to dispel 
damp. The whole of the stock of the show and 
fancy kinds should now be started freely into 
growth, and will require to be kept close to the 
glass in frames, or on shelves in the greenhouse, 
to keep the growth sturdy. These must be 
watered with care from this date onwards 
through the winter. The stock of Cyclamens 
should now be starting or growing freely. Keep 
them on a damp bottom for another week or 
two. Attend to the potting of herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias and Primulas, and thin out Mignonette 
and other annuals early, as if these are allowed 
to be crowded when in a young state they are 
seldom of much value for flowering. 

Flowers. 

Camellias, — Nothing adds more to the 
appearance of these plants than keeping the 
leaves clean ; it is also essential to their health 
that no accumulations of dust be allowed upon 
them, for if they be affected at all with brown 
scale, the dirt will stick to the glutinous excre¬ 
ment of the insect, and this, if not removed, 
will cause the foliage to turn yellow and fall off. 
If infested with white scale, the best implement 
for removing it from the wood is an ordinary 
tooth-brush, after which sponge the leaves one 
by one on both the under and upper surfaces. 
Wash the pots of all plants as they are placed 
in position for winter, and remove any Moss 
that may have accumulated upon the soil. 

Kalosanthes. —However well these may 
have ripened through the Bummer they should 
be placed well up to the roof, or the under 
leaves near the base of the branches are liable 
to suffer; give them no more water than what 
is necessary to keep the roots in ft healthy 
state, but do not let them be so dry as to cause 
the plants to flag; they are easily struck at any 
season, rooting from the smallest slip. If cut¬ 
tings be now put in they will get established 
before winter, and make growth next summer 
considerably in advance of those Btruck in the 
spring ; some of the weaker inside growths that 
are not likely to flower, the removal of which will 
in no way interfere with the next year’s bloom, 
will answer for cuttings. Take them off about 
5 in. or 6 in. long, strip the leaves from 2 in. of 
the bottom of the stems, and insert five or six 
of them close together in 4-in. pots filled with 
sifted loam to which has been added one-fourth 
of sand ; the pots must be well drained for 
either large or small specimens of Kalosanthes, 
as they cannot bear anything approaching stag¬ 
nant moisture ; give a little water but do not 
cover the cuttings at all in the usual way under 
propagating glasses, or they will be liable to 
damp. They will root in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, but if there be a frame or pit a few 
degrees warmer the plants will thrive all the 
better. In the spring the points should be 
pinched out, and each pot of cuttings shifted 
entire into larger pots, as in this way they will 
make fair-sized plants for flowering the ensuing 
year. 

Fuchsias. —Cuttings of these that were put 
in to strike some weeks ago for flowering early 
in spring will be now ready for potting off singly. 
Put them in 3-in. or 4-in. pots according to the 
quantity of roots they have made. They should 
have good ordinary loam in which to grow, new 
if it can be had ; if not, such as has been used 
during the early part of the season for growing 
Cucumbers will do. Fuchsias do not require 
quite so much sand in the soil as most quick- 
growing subjects, but they like it pressed 
moderately firm in the pots. These summer- 
struck cuttings are greatly preferable for early 
flowering to those rooted in the spring, however 
early they are then put in, but they thrive best 
when they can be accommodated through the 
winter with a night temperature of from 45° to 
50° j the Utter imt* them better than the former. 


Placed near the glass they make steady progress, 
and not only bloom before the old cut-back 
plants, but are much nicer-looking. If the young 
plants show any disposition to form flowers 
during the autumn, these must be nipped off as 
soon as they make their appearance. Keep each 
plant tied up to a small stick. Fuchsias are so 
easily struck and easily grown, that the old, 
naked-stemmed plants so often met with should 
never be tolerated. 

Chrysanthemums in pots should now 
receive their final tying, using sticks enough to 
support the plants and keep them from being 
broken by the wind. As soon as the flowers are 
set thin out the shoots ; it is a mistake, even for 
ordinary decorative purposes, to allow the lateral 
flowering shoots to remain crowded, as the size 
of the blooms is thereby much reduced, and in 
texture they are so much thinner as not to last 
nearly the length of time they do when no more 
flowerB are left on the plants than they can 
properly support. When the pots are plunged, 
or even if standing on the surface of the ground, 
they will root through the bottom if not moved 
occasionally ; to prevent this it is a good plan to 
turn them round once a fortnight, for if the 
roots be permitted to take much hold of the 
soil on which they stand they must necessarily 
be broken when the plants are taken indoors, 
and ruptures in that way give them a check 
which causes imperfection in the flowers. The 
open centres that badly - managed Chrysan¬ 
themums so often exhibit are mainly attributa¬ 
ble to the checks which the roots receive, or 
being allowed to bear too many blooms. Give 
plenty of manure water now; they will bear it 
m large quantities, and stronger than almost any 
other plants. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — All late Grapes should now be 
nearly ripe, and a dry air should be allowed to 
circulate freely about them when they have ar¬ 
rived at this stage. Lateral growths should now 
be cut off Vines of all descriptions ; late rods, 
with plenty of healthy foliage, will still produce 
these shoots, but they must not be allowed to 
grow more than 1 in. or 2 in., and should then be 
removed. Be particular to keep Vineries clear 
of decayed leaves; if they be left lying about 
where ripe Grapes are hanging, they induce damp 
among the fruit. Vine wood, in both early ana 
late houses, is fast becoming hard, and, where 
green sappy wood still exists, it should be ripened 
as quickly as possible, with the assistance of a 
little fire-heat at night and on dull days. Keep 
a little air on at the same time, or the berries 
will shrivel in the close warm atmosphere. Where 
the wood is shaded with a great quantity of leaves 
(and this is often the case with the leadingshoots 
of young Vines), thin the largest of them out; 
do not break the leaf stalk close to the wood, 
but where it joins the leaf. The wood on early 
Vines should now be ripe and ready for pruning. 

Hardy fruit. —Preparation will now have 
to be made for any new plantings or removals 
that have to be done this autumn. October is 
the best month in which to plant all kinds of 
hardy fruit trees. In breaking up new ground 
for the purpose, the first condition should be 
thorough drainage, next deep tilth, and if the 
soil be of a retentive character, work in plenty 
of burnt soil or cinder ashes, and if light and 
porous the addition of chalk is desirable and no 
artificial drainage whatever. For obvious reasons, 
in the former case the planting should be done in 
hillock fashion, but in the latter the ground-level 
plan of planting should be adhered to. To render 
strong growing trees of Peaches and Nectarines 
more fruitful, lift and replant as soon as there 
are signs of maturity of the wood—not before, 
or the wood will shrink, and the buds drop as 
soon as the sap becomes active in the spring. 
A well-firmed calcareous loam is the best of soils 
for these and all other stone fruits, ana unless the 
soil is very poor indeed, no kind of manure should 
be mixed directly with it, but should be given 
when requisite in the form of manurial mulch¬ 
ings. Daily examination will be necessary in 
order to gather the various kinds of fruits at the 
right moment. To the inexperienced a good 
rule to know when that stage has been reached 
is to gently lift up the fruits, and if they part 
readily from the tree then they may be safely 
gathered. Tomtits, sparrows, robins, and wasps 
are all of them in league to injure the fruit, 
which where practicable should be netted up. 
Complete the clearing of runners from old plots 
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of Strawberries, lightly fork between the rows, 
and at once re-mulch; also keep runners off 
newly-planted plots, and protect with frames or 
hand-lights any that are fruiting, at least in such 
places where autumnal Strawberries are valued, 
and if they are not, then remove the flower- 
stems, and let the plants conserve their strength 
for fruiting at the proper Strawberry season. 

Vegetables. 

In order to induce rest to the crowns of 
Asparagus that are intended for forcing earliest, 
cut away the stems to the ground line ; these 
are still in such active growth that no attempt 
at forcing should be made for at least another 
month. Lettuces and Endive intended for winter 
use should have the protection of frames when¬ 
ever frost seems imminent, for in order to 
prevent decay the first frost must be avoided. 
Parsley and such other herbs as are in daily 
request throughout the winter should have 
immediate attention ; the former, as a rule, 
winters safely on a dry south border, but a 
frame placed over it ensures its safety in all 
weathers. Basil, Tarragon, Balm, and Mint, are 
all easily produced in any warm position in 
houses or pits, and if planted in pots or boxes, 
they can be conveniently removed as required 
from one place to another. On fine days, and 
when the leaves are dry, tie up Endive and 
Lettuces to blanch, and all herbs not yet cut 
for drying should in like manner receive atten¬ 
tion. Celery should also be earthed up under 
the same conditions as to weather, but previ¬ 
ously remove all outside suckers, and prevent 
the soil from getting into the centres of the 
plants, either by tying or holding the stems 
closely together whilst the soil is being placed 
around them. Continue to earth up Broccoli, 
Sprouts, Cabbages, &c., as occasion requires, 
and let no opportunity slip as regards killing 
weeds. Cauliflowers may require to have their 
leaves bent over their heads to evade frost, 
which may now occur at any time. 

Turnips sown about the beginning of 
August are an important crop, as upon them 
principally depends the winter supply; when 
sown earlier it is difficult, in many parts of the 
kingdom, to preserve the young plants from the 
Turnip beetle. To get a satisfactory return from 
these late sowings, it is absolutely necessary to 
allow them plenty of room by thinning suffi¬ 
ciently and in time. At this season they make 
larger tops than earlier, and, unless given space 
enough, they will not make roots of a useful 
size. Where the first thinning was insufficient 
they should at once be again gone over and more 
pulled out; a space of 15 in. between the plants 
every way is not too much. 

Winter Spinach.—A little more winter 
Spinach should now be sown at once on a dry 
piece of ground, and will come in for use in the 
spring. This late sowing will not have a dis¬ 
position to run so soon to seed as that put in at 
an earlier period. It is a good plan to go over 
the rows, and to partly thin them out, leaving 
the plants so that they will not become drawn ; 
and to complete the thinning by removing more 
as they are required for use. Ultimately, those 
that are left should be about 6 in. asunder. 
This vegetable, like all others, cannot stand a 
severe winter when crowded. This method of 
partial thinning admits of a supply both for the 
present and future time being supplied from the 
same ground. Whenever an opportunity is 
offered by the land being dry, let the entire 
surface, where there is room amongst growing 
crops, be gone over with the hoe and well 
stirred, in order to destroy the weeds. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Paris Daisies. — The white and yellow 
flowers of Paris Daisies are plentiful, and supply 
excellent material for cutting. Planted out in 
spring in good soil they flower all through the 
summer and autumn, and if lifted and potted 
before the frost comes, and placed in a warm 
greenhouse, they keep on flowering all through 
the winter. 

Early Chrysanthemums are still attrac¬ 
tive, notwithstanding the heavy and continuous 
rains ; and although inferior in many respects 
to the later flowered kinds, they flower all 
through the summer and autumn, and are use¬ 
ful where cut flowers are in request. 


Japanese Windflower (Anemone japo- 
nica).—This and its white variety are grand in 
many suburban gardens. We have lately seen 
clumps of it nearly 3 ft. high, and as much 
through, bearing masses of rose and swan white 
blossoms. ' The white variety (Honorine Jobert) 
is one of the grandest of autumn flowers, and 
large plants in pots would mix well with Chry¬ 
santhemums, Salvias, &c., in the greenhouse. 

Gla diolus purpureo-auratus is flower¬ 
ing well in hardy plant nurseries. It is a species 
from Natal, and bears soft yellow flowers 
blotched with purple. There are several varieties 
of it which differ slightly in colour, but none 
are better worth growing than the species it¬ 
self. 

Single Dahlias.— In the rage for double 
flowers the beautiful types of single Dahlias 
have been much neglected, but now their real 
value is being understood, and hundreds of 
seedlings are raised yearly with the view to ob¬ 
tain improved single flowers. Bunches of them 
come to us containiDglargebroad-petalled flowers, 
varying in colour from pure white to dark 
crimson and purple. Single Dahlias are far su¬ 
perior to the lumpy double flowers for cutting, 
and they are also more showy when well grown 
on bnshy plants in the border. Double kinds 
should not, however, be neglected for the Bake 
of single ones, as there is room in our gardens for 
both. 

Henderson’s Speedwell (Veronica Hen- 
dersoni) is one of the best of herbaceous plants, 
flowering in late summer and during autumn. It 
throws up longbranching spikesof beautiful blue 
blossoms, which are very attractive after the bulk 
of summer flowers are over. Michaelmas Daisies 
are now coming in, and beautiful they are, but 
they require plenty of room, and therefore the 
best kinds only should be grown, except where 
space is unlimited. 

Encomia punctata. —This is a fine autumn 
flowering plant, bearing large spikes of wax-like 
flowers, which are exceedingly fragrant. It growB 
well in any moist soil, and also makes an excel¬ 
lent window plant. It can be had from most of 
the hardy plant nurseries at about Is. per root. 

Llatris pycnostachya is a hardy border 
plant, now in flower. It bears pale purple 
flowers, which are produced thickly in cylin¬ 
drical spikes, 2 ft. long. When grown in good 
soil, the plant when in flower attains a height 
of from 3 ft. to 5 ft. 

More Pansies. —A beautiful collection of 
Pansy blooms in almost endless variety comes 
from Mr. Beedell, Wallington, Surrey, pro¬ 
duced from seed sown in June, showing how 
quickly a most effective and showy display can 
be produced. The blooms are all above medium 
size and of good form. 


ROSES* 

PRUNING ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
There is no set time for it, nor any hard and 
fast line to lay down as to the method or extent 
of pruning. The nearer Roses under glass can 
be made to flower all the year round the better. 
To have them out of season—that is, when there 
are no Roses in the open air, is one main reason 
for their being planted under glass. One of the 
surest modes of securing this end is to prune 
Tea Roses the moment a shoot or a plant is out 
of flower. There should be no general time for 
pruning; prune every day, week, or month, 
should a truss or a Rose fade. The Bhoots thus 
pruned will speedily break into other shoots, 
and these again will flower in succession, so that 
pruning and blooming will both become per¬ 
petual. This is doubtless very simple, but it is 
one of the most important matters to those who 
with limited means are expected to gather 
Roses all the year round. 

This perpetual pruning likewise increases the 
number of Roses, as well as provides a constant 
succession. Hardly have individual Roses or 
trusses faded when the knife is on to the shoot, 
and cuts it back to three or four buds. The 
result is, the one flowering shoot is converted 
into as many blooming branches as there are 
buds on it. This at first sight might seem to 
furnish quantity at the expense of the quality of 
flower, and no doubt occasionally a strong shoot, 
left to break of itself, would push another very 


strong shoot that might produce a very fine 
Rose. But, on the other hand, the vigilant 
pruner who is never long separated from his 
Tea Roses under glass is ever on the outlook to 
remove all worthless or weakly shoots and select 
the stronger only for blooming ; so that on the 
whole the perpetual pruner gets finer Roses 
than the occasional one while trebling or more 
their numbers. This inoessant weeding out of 
weakly growths gets them into the habit of 
growing stronger, and the perpetual pruning 
seems to strengthen, not weaken, the plants 
subjected to it. 

In oarrying out the practioe it is not necessary 
to wait till the entire plant needs pruning. Tea 
Roses are evergreen, as well as ever growing in¬ 
doors. There is no arrestment of growth, nor 
general leaf Bhedding. The sap is always in 
vigorous motion in a temperature of 45° to 55°, 
consequently any shoot may be pruned at any 
time without injury to the plant, while the cul¬ 
tivator reaps the benefit in continuous blooming. 

D. T. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5568. — Uses of a frame in autumn.— 
Very exaggerated notions prevail as to the uses 
to which a frame can be put in winter. It is 
about the worst thing in the world in which to 
attempt to house tender plants in the winter, as 
between damp and frost they soon come to 
grief. A frame does very well to house hardy 
plants in Buch as Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Car¬ 
nations, bulbs, or indeed anything in pots that 
is hardy, but tender plants must be kept fairly 
dry and Becure from frost. Yellow Calceolarias 
may keep fairly well in a cold frame. Every¬ 
thing depends upon the condition of the winter. 
During a mild one much may be done, but it is 
best to prepare for hard winters, and not to 
trust in mild ones. We find a frame will also 
be useful in housing double Violets, either in 
pots or planted out; also present sowings of 
Lettuces, Cauliflower, or some hardy annuals 
sown now to transplant and bloom in the spring. 
You had better put your trust in a few nardy 
Conifers or shrubs in pots for your window for 
the winter.—A. D. 

5602.— Law respecting’ the removal 
of greenhouses.- As “ G. L. R.” has used 
a foundation, the landlord can prevent him 
removing it. The law is, that when a greenhouse 
is fixed to a building, or built with bricks or 
stone, thus making a foundation, it becomes a 
fixture and the property of the landlord. The 
exception to this is in the case of florists and 
others getting their living by their glass. These 
occupy the same position as a baker who is 
allowed by law to remove his oven. I might add 
that only a very arbitrary landlord would 
interfere. I should advise “ G. L. R.,” if he 
intends removing his greenhouse, to remove it 
before the house is re-let, as the incoming 
tenant may influence the landlord. He can 
claim no recompense, even if he is compelled to 
leave it.—A. G. D. 

5567.— Preserving plants in winter.— 
You must not expect to house tender plants in 
your small greenhouse during the winter with¬ 
out artificial heat. Numerous correspondents 
seem to labour under the impression that having 
a greenhouse or a frame they have all that is 
needed, but that is a great delusion. If you have 
not the means of excluding frost from tender 
plants in winter you had better not attempt to 
keep them. It will but end in disapointment. If, 
however, you can by means of a small gas stove 
or a paraffin lamp, or one of Rippingille’s patent 
lamps, manage all through the winter to keep 
the temperature of your house at 34° in the 
coldest and 44° in the mildest weather you will 
preserve plants well. The real test is found when 
the temperature outside goes down to 15° or 
lower, and unless your heating power will pro¬ 
vide for that contingency then it is almost as bad 
as valueless. Get a lux calor heater or a patent 
lamp, or a gas stove, but whatever you have must 
be so constructed that the fumes from the oil or 
gas shall not come into oontact with the plants. 
If they do, then very unpleasant consequences 
will follow.—A. D. 

5569. —Earwigs in fernery.— One of the 
best earwig traps is easily formed by filling 
a small flower pot with Moss and standing 
it upside down and just a little tilted on 
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6739.—Improving croquet lawn.— Edward L. 


one aide. Several of these placed among your. _ _______„ __ 

Ferns will doubtless prove useful in nddin? D1 B° ut *U coarse weeds and <Grasses, and keep the lawn 
you of earwigs if you examine the Moss and I - “ mown “ d roUed * 111 iprin * sow a uttle Qr *** 
^eetmy the captured insects each morning.— 

Boilers.— “K. W” (p. 223) wishes to 
know which is the best boiler. As a rule, 
every gardener has his own favourite, but as an 
all-round boiler for general purposes, I find 
none like the ordinary saddle boiler with tuberal 
bars and water back. They are powerful, will 
burn any kind of fuel, and are not liable to get 
out of order. A neighbour of mine, a grower 
for market, has 24 hothouses, and has used all 
kinds of boilers. Last year he put up a house, 

200 yds. long, 1G ft. wide, both top and bottom 
heat, worked by two of these 5-ft. boilers, 
which in the severest weather can be kept at 
70° with ease.—J. 8. 

6709. -Heating a greenhouse. -In reply to the 
above query I would suggest that “ Amateur " should 
insert into the gas supply pipe at its lowest point a shuit 
P'P 0 pointing dow awards, and plugged at the 
i *i.i water that condenses from the gas would collect 
In this, and the plug could be removed occasionally to 
allow it to escape.-A. Millard. 


9C i r V e °] d bed “ of Asparagus that are now 
covered with seed-bearing stems, but the Asparagus has 
been very thin and poor. Apparently th* roots are too 
8pac ^„P ie ,? oili9 8an(, y- ftnd manure 
laV0 * been H 8 ® d liberally. Can I transplant any of 
Uiese obi roots arid by any means renovate the beds ?- 
asparagus. [// the roots are not too old they might be 
taken out and replanted thinner.] J 

8 * n< f.~-Why is this always recom- 
®«“ ded *. or Kardenlngpurposes? Would not coarse red 
^ d M SU h * { i 08CrI P tio , n U8ed for building purposes do to 
g , n loar “ ,or Panting Cherry and other 
treaj which require a siliceous soil? Is sand used for 
potting purposes because of its chemical properties ? or 
merely to give greater porosity to the soil ?— Sylva. [The 
coarse red sand will answer your purpose quite as well 
as silver sand .] 1 

..i 7 « 2 *'~ Trop00 ° lumnot blooming.-Kindly inform 
ine in your next Gardening the reason myTroptcolum 
‘J 008 not bloom ; it has made luxuriousgrowth 

«nii a T»Untv ,a f C # nflf K h i e ^i good aoi1, am P ]e drainage, 
and plenty of fresh air. It is in a pot 9 in. diameter, and 

?rASlf| d AiT he 7p 8 "u the 8lighteafc 8i « n of bloom.-\V. 
growth] 1,1 ^ ^ Po8Slf)l lf lcant bf mo ™ sun to ripen the 

TLSS;rS^? 1 i? ree8 ^,? In8r to Wood.—AVirarrf L.~ 
w\ n I «v aref . ully ,rom the roots with a fork, 
?P d b 8 ^ the strong roots to lialf their length. 
Put back the soil and tread it down dimly. Do it in 
October or November wlieu the soil is fairly dry. 

a 'substitute for 
f-bnder certain conditions this would 
n™ a J^ e L hat w ?. uId ,n , a , ke a fafr substitute for 
fi i n^ ould uot an *wer, as the traffic 

across it would soon spoil it. 

6727.—Sclllaa.—.V. .S*,— Where growing too closely 
together may be separated in autumn early, before the 
roota have commenced growing, or after they have 
bloomed and matured their growth in spring. 

edging.—.V. S .-Where grown too high 
and thick it may l»e cut back. It will sprout again if not 
too old and hard iu the wood. If o’d, it would be advis- 
able to take it up, pull it to pieces, and replant. This is a 
good season for tho operation If douoat once. 

5729. — Ripening Tomatoes. —A mateur.- Spread 
*5«“ out on shelves In a greenhouse or frame where 

SiSroSIhlJ diT 11 They mu,t b * k ' pt 

5730. -Tenant right to plants In garden— 
Amicus.— On leaving your house you cannot legally 
remove any trees, shrubs, or roots you may have planted 

ciSs t d hf P K ur ten “ cy> bn * yo ° »•* | 

at it by plugging up the hole, but according to your ac¬ 
count the only way will be to take out a brick or two in 
order to get at it. 


6740. —Removing and pruning trees.— Edward 
L.— Thia may be done any lime after the leaves have 
fallen. 

6741. — D. T. S —The botanical name of the Christmas 
Rose is Hellebonu nlger. 

6742. —Hardy climbers for covering a shed. 
—County Down.— Virginian Creepers, Ivies, Coton- 
easters, Honeysuckles, Clematises, Jasmines, Wistaria, 
•fee. 

„ 5 J43.- Paint for hot-water pipes.— Cbunfy Down. 
Ordinary oil paint. Avoid coal tar. 

6744.—Edelweiss.—A. B. T.—We cannot say with¬ 
out seeing specimens. 

The Coral Plant.—J?. V .—Several notes respecting 
this have appeared in Gardening from time to time, 
but no special description of the plant you mention. 

Names of plants.— S. (?.—1, Fuchsia procumbens, 
2. Dlplacus glutinoaus; 3, Euonymus japontcus aureo- 

pictus; 4, Santolina incana.- W. H. IF.—Species of 

Pelboa.- E. S.—L. tigrinum splendens.- Fern Leaf. 

—Blituiu capitatum.- E. if.— Aspidistra lurida.- 

Silver Stork.—We cannot name from such a scrap and 
without flowers.- B. M —A species of Statice, but can¬ 

not be named without more material. Crouch.— Hemp 

(Cannabis eativa).- F. Walker.— Cannabis saliva, Vicia 

lathyrxides.- T. G. — \, Chenonodium album ; 2, Atri- 

plex littoralis.- Col. Dalgleuh -Dactylis, white and 

gulden variegated sent are true to description, but 

small. They are both pretty useful varieties.- D. S.— 

Nigella sativa.- Charles Bray. —1, Begonia Weltonen- 

sis ; 2, Artemisiaincana ;3, HihDcussyriacus; 4, Mon&rda 

didyma; 5, Begonia semperflorens.- Ponthir. — \, Jus- 

ticia carnea; 2, Polygouium Periicaria (Buckwheat); 3, 

Rudbeckia Newmanni.- James Webb.— Clethra alni- 

folia.- W. G. P.— Please send better specimens for 

naming, and attach numbers to each.- J. E. George .— 

1, Spinca nutans ; 2, Pyre thrum Parthenium fl.pl. " 
Asplcnium maritimn ; 4, Scolopendrium vulgare var.- 

D.A. King .—Bladd*r-nut (Staphvlea pinnata).- Rev . 

T. B.— Fragaria indica (with red fruits), apparently 
Sedum spathulata. The other we cannot name, as it Is 

so withered.-A. L. A.— Francoa ramosa.-if. C.— 

Harpalium rigidum.- Berks.— Golden Dead Nettle 

(L ami urn maculatum aureura).- S. G.— Athyrinm 

Filix-foemina cristata.- Ted —Pteris qnadriaurita tri¬ 

color, Polypodium appendlculatom. 


5732.—Wintering Sage.-^. IF.—Sage is generally 
considered hardy m favourable situations ; if not so 
y ? u m, 8ht stick a few bonghs round or cover 
with straw in very hard frost. 

.“-Daturas and Brugmanslan.—What Is the 
>f^vfl d r^ e , ren ? e b 0t -^ een a Dalura and Brugmanslaf 
—Connor. [The chief difference is that the fruit of one is 
spiny, and that eff the other smooth.] 

S7B4-—Raspberry canes.— X. Y. z .-Cut down 
next spring to encourage young growth of canes from 
bo.tom, which should fruit the following year. 

S 7 S;> v 7 Light flowered Clematis.-R. Phillips.- 
Probably Lady Caroline Neville is the one you have 
noticed; it la one of the best nnd fluest summer bloomers. 

A?? 1 Qir^ 1 i , «5*T Yol 5 Ba . y g , ive plenty of air n %bt and 
day. Should this be adopted now to a house where the 

[Yes ] changing colour » riptuiug with-.ut fire ?—T R. D. 

67S7 -—Campanula fraplHg.-j?asf Court.—' There 
j - no white variety. It shou’d be ]irn};agatcd by cuttings 
under a bell-glass now' or in sp - b 1 


QUERIES, 

Rules, for Correspondente. —A U communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the jxiper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title of the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received , and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS .-.Pour plants , fruits, or (lowers only 
ean be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

6745.-Wintering plants In rooms.-I have, abo ve 
my dining-room, a large (unfurnished) drawing-room 
with two windows each about 3J ft. by 10 ft. facing west- 
south-west into the large open square in front, having 
therefore plenty of light and sun after 11 o’clock in the 
morning. At present, in the balcony outside the draw¬ 
ing-room, I have in boxes various kinds of Pelargoniums 
and other bedding plants. Could I hope to preserve 
them in the boxes placed on stands before the windows 
through the winter if taken in at the end of October 
without more heat being given to the room than will be 
obtained from the warm dining room below? If more 
heat will be necessary, it will be best, I presume, to have 
a paraffin stove in the centre of the room (blacking the 
walls, ceiling, «fee., will not matter), which will diffuse 
heat more certainly and economically than koeping a 
Arc in the fire-place, and give off no sulphurous fumes, as 
a coal fire does. I am going to try to grow a few Hya¬ 
cinths also, and preserve a few Ferns, India-rubber, Fig, 
and Oleander, which I have used this summer for deco¬ 
rative purposes. Is there anything more I might hops to 
cultivate with success? I want to try and preserve the 
plants in the boxes because now having grown large and 
tall they will be so much more showy aud conspicuous 
on the balcony railings another season.—J. E. S. 

5746.— Vines not colouring.— Lady Downes Seed¬ 
ling, planted two years ago, and now in fruit for the 
first time ; berries are small, green, and hard, some few 
which are colouring have got shrivelled up, and can be 
of no use ; Vine Is often syringed with cold water; house 
is well situated and partially heated by back of kitchen 
lire. I am equally unfortunate in another small house 
which I lately erected, without heat, but in an ex¬ 
ceptionally good aspect; bore a Vine planted last winter 
fKrontlgnan), on which one bunch was allowed to grow 
is a failure. In this case the berries, though green, hard, 
and usripe, have burst and are also useless. This house 
is properly drained with well nude border. Will some 
of your readers say cause and remedy?—J. B. 

6747.—Treatment of Magnolias.—A resident in 
the west of England has a very fine Magnolia growing 
up the front of her houre, at least 15 ft. high, but this 
summer it has not blossomed. Last winter the bed in 
which it grows was covered with straw and matting to 
protect the roots from the frost. Ought it to have 
manure this winter or, as some recommend, blood ? or 


vi, ao evmo icuuiuiiicuu, UlOUU f Gr 

‘3S —Cratffiffiiq nvrara-'i’-n T j, m, • ,,,1 P ow ought It to be treated? Some say it need not 
,.,.u _ —,.® us pyrac a ii.ia John.—This xn ill have the roots protected as last winter by matting. The 


do well in a northern .sy e t. 


| owner would be glad of Instructions.— M. S. W. 


674S.— Vines in greenhouse —I am having a 

f reenhouse built, size 10 ft.flin. by 9 ft., eaaterly aspect. 

intended to have two Vines brought into it from the 
outside, but my principal use for it would be to grow 
plants. I have been told it is injurious to plants to have 
a Vine. Will you please say if thia is so? Of course, I 
should not expect to force the Grapes. Will you also say 
what are the most suitable kinds aud the best time to 
plant?—J. V. 3. 

5749.—Pruning Arbutus and Rhododendron. 
—I have two fine old Arbutus trees in my garden. Until 
last year they have been quite a show in the neighbour¬ 
hood, being so full of roots mingled with a profusion of 
berries. They have been much injured by the severity of 
the lost two winters, and are quite bare of foliage on the 
lower branches. Would it do any good to top them? and 
if so, what time of the year should it be done ? Also, I 
should feel much obliged to be told the right time for 
cutting back Rhododendrons.— M. J. 

6750.— Treatment of Violet roots. -I have a 
quantity of Violet roots. They had run in large beds and 
matted, so this year I divided them, and each has made 
a good sized plant as far as foliage is concerned. What 
should I do to them to have plenty of flowers in the 
spring?— Dora. 

6751.—Cucumbers failing.— Can anyone infoim 
mo why my Cucumbers have failed ? I reared them from 
seed, and they became fine healthy plantB, with tho 
vine 4 ft. or fa ft. in length, and showing plenty of fruit. 
When the fruit was about 1J in. long, the plants be/an 
to wither from the tip, and gradually died. They are 
Long Ridge Cucumbers.—W. 

5752.— Fuchsias and Begonias.— I had root, d 
cuttings of Fuchsias and tuberous-rooted Begonias in the 
spring, and sunk them in pots in the ground. When frost 
comes and they are taken up, may the pots be laid on a 
shelf in a cellar that i3 tolerably dry and lighted by a 
grating, and kept without water until they begin to 
shoot? I wieh to plant them in the garden next skiing, 
and have no convenient house room to winter them in. 
D. R. S. 

5753 — Trees on tho sea-shore.—I am anxious 
to plant a number of Fir trees in sandy soil near the 
sea-side, and have heard of a quantity giowu and doing 
well on the sea-coast in Franco. I for the present forget 
the name of the place. Would any readers kindly give 
me the names of the Firs that grow well on sandy soil, 
with any other imforinatiou likely to be useful?— 
Normand. 

6754.— Jessamine bare at the bottom.—I have 
a Jessamine reaching halx-way up the front of tho house. 
The top of the plant is very thick with foliage, and hears 
a few flowers, but near the ground the foliage is very 
scanty. There is a hard gravelled walk running close to 
it, which is kept rolled. Can anyone inform me how to 
increase its flowering? and also make the leaves grow 
more freely at the bottom?—S t. Johns. 

6755. —iQrapes cracking.—I have in a greenhouse 
Sweetwater, Black Hamburgh, and Frontignan (golden, 

I believe) Grapes. The Frontignans are cracking, which 
has not occurred in any previous year. The Vines aie 
planted in the house, and a little heat used during the 
winter to keep out frost. The Vines are bearing a great 
crop. What is the causa of the cracking?— Amateur. 

756 - LIsianthus Russellianua.— Will some one 
of the readers of Gardening tell me what aoil is best for 
Lisianthus Russellianua ? I have tried it in peat, loam, 
and both mixed, yet it has not made four or five pairs 
of email leaves. I have grown them both in *tove and 
greenhouse temperature.—T rent. 

‘ F, 757.—Hollyhocks.—I have some Hollyhock seed¬ 
lings 1 in high. Is there any way possible of inducing 
them to flower by the eud of July next year for show ? if 
so, in what way had I better proceed with them ? I have 
no means beyond a frame which they now occupy.— 
Jos. Weston. 

6753.— Keeping Apples.— Would some one who has 
experience in such matters kindly inform me the best 
liianm-r to keep a large stock of Apples through the 
winter ? I have no proper Apple-room with shelves, 
and the Apples I kept last year In an attic, laid out on 
newspapers, became so shrivelled, they were useless.— 
Walsham. 

5759.— Treatment of Cloves.— I hifve some very 
good Cloves. They have flowered well this year, hut I 
have not layered them, aa I wanted them to make large 
plants, such as are seen in old-fashioned gardens. Do 
they require cutting back iu any way beyond removing 
the flower-stems ?— Dora. 

5760 -Fruit of Service tree —Can you or any of 
your readers tell me what use the fruit of the Service 
tree (Pjtus torminalis) can be applied? Is it good for 
preserving? or should it bo treated like a Melon ?—A 
Subscriber. 

6761.— Heavy Cabbages—Can any one inform mo 
the highest weight to which a Cabbage has been grown 
in England? I am informed they have been grown to iso 
lbs., but consider this scarcely credible. I am also in¬ 
formed that the first prize at the last Birmingham show, 
a Drumhead Cabbage, weighed 160 lbs. Can anyone verify 
this?— John Turner. 

6762.— Manure for Daphnes.—I will lhank any- 
one to tell me what kind of manure, or if any, la good for 
greenhouse Daphnes.— il. C. 

5763. — Allamanda.— I should le glad if someone 
will inform me whether Allamanda Henderson! and 
A. W&rdleiana are one variety only, or are they distinct 
sorts? If so. which is the best for flowering? Also, 
which Bougainvillea is freeist to flower, glabra or splen¬ 
dens ?- C. B. Trent. 

5764.—Begonias, Palms, and Ferns.-Will some 
reader give me information respecting the habits and 
culture of Begonia Weitonensis, Latanla borbonlca, and 
Adlantum far i eye rise ?— Ted. 

5765.—Sunflowers.— What steps should be taken 
for preserving the seeds of Sunflowers? And do the 

S lants come true from seed in respect of height and of 
ie colour of the dark centre of the flower?— L. A. 
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6766.— Mealy bug on Passion Flowers.—I have 
a P aasi flora ccerulealnfested with mealy bug, which has 
eaten through the joints, < vising the upper part to fall, 
and preventing it flowering. Can anyone give me a 
remedy ?—Ted. 

.6767.—Tuberoses.—What is the proper treatment of 
Tuberoses when they have done flowering ?— Dora. 

5708 .—Wallflowers. — Should Wallflowers be cut 
down at this time, not at all, or when ?—Dora. 

ffr69.—Hederoma tulipifera. — When ought I 
to repot an Hederoma tulipifera? and in what soil? It 
is now in an 8 -in. pot.—C. B. Trent. 

677C.—When is the proper time to repot Dracophyl- 
lum gracile ?—Trent. 

6771. —Ferns.—I should be glad to know the proper 
method of propagating Ferns by spores, how and when 
to gather, and the best manner of sowing and rearing 
young plants.—W. G. P. 

6772. —Neegelias.-What treatment do these require 
to flower in winter ? —H. T. W. 

5773.—Tydeeas in winter.—When should these 
be potted to flower in winter ?—H. T. W. 

6774. —Wire worms in pot plants— Can anyone 
suggest anything to destroy wireworms without remov¬ 
ing the soil from small pots ?—TED. 

6775. —SbOW Dahlias.—Would any one kindly give 
the names of twelve good show Dahlias, different 
colours ?—Scottie. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

In country places Blackberries are gathered by the 
bushel for preserving, making pieB, &c., and a very 
wholesome fruit it is. There is in cultivation a Black¬ 
berry known as the Parsleyleaved Bramble (Rubus 
lacinatus), which, if trained to a wall or pillar, yields 
enormous crops of fruit as large as the finest Rasp¬ 
berries. Where plenty of space exists this Blackbeiry 
should by all means be grown for the sake of its 
autumn crop of wholesome fruit, which in even the 
worst seasons is almost a certainty. It is jet black in 
colour when fully ripe, and has an agreeable flavour. 
It grows freely and fruits abundantly, and apart 
from its fruit it is a good ornamental plant. It is 
attractive in leaf, still more so when in flower, and 
additionally so when in fruit. 

Blackberry preaerve.—There is no preparation 
of fruit so wholesome, so cheap, and bo much ad¬ 
mired as this homely conserve. The fruit should bo 
clean picked in dry weather, aud to every pound of 
berries put I lb. of coarse brown sugar; boil the 
whole together for three-quarters of an hour or one 
hour, stirring it well the whole time. Put it in pots 
like any other preserve, and it will be found most 
useful in families, aud makes excellent puddings. 

Blackberry jam —Gather the fruit early in the 
season—the first that ripens is much superior in size 
and flavour, and should rain fall at ripening time, 
the fruit (always rather flat) is spoiled. Part Sloes, 
rough Damsons, or sour Apples improve this jam. 
If you have neither of these allow the juice of a 
Lemon to every 3 lbs. of fruit. Crush the fruit and 
boil half an hour ; strain through a colander; boil 
again with the Lemon juioe and I lb. sugar to 1 lb. 
fruit (weighed before boiling), one hour or more, 
rather fatt, as this jam is liable to bo too soft. 

Blackberry and Apple pudding.—Take 4 oz. 
of beef suet chopped very fine, put this into a baBin, 
and rub thoroughly into it 6 oz. of flower and a tea- 
spoonful of salt; then make a hole in the centre, 
and with the yoke of an egg well beaten and diluted 
with water, mfx into a soft dough. Sprinkle the 
paste board with flour, and roll the dough out to 
about a quarter an inch thick. Butter a pudding 
basin, and line it with the paste, outting it round 
about half an inch beyond the rim of the basin. Fill 
the basin up with Blackberries, Apples peeled, 
cored, and cut into small pieces, and moist sngar 
alternately, Bprinkle it throughout with the grated 
rind of a Lemon. Ponr about half-a-teacupful 
of water into it, and cover the top with paste, 
pressing down the edges together all round to close 
it well. Tie over with a cloth, and boil it for one 
hour and a half, taking care that the water is boiling 
when the pudding is put in, and continues to do so 
to the end. Turn out of basin and serve. 

Blackberry wine. —The following is an Ameri¬ 
can recipe for making Blackberry wine. Crush the 
berries with a wooden pestle in a wooden tub or 
bncket; draw off all the juice, and add to it ud 
equal quantity of water and two pounds of refined 
sngar for each gallon of the mixture. Keep in jars 
till fermentation iB complete, and then bottle and 
cork it up. A second fermentation will take place in 
the ensuing spring, during which another pound of 
sugar should bo added to each gallon. The wine 
thus prepared will keep well and improve with age. 


Siberian Crab jelly.—Take off the stalks, weigh 
and wash the frui£ then to each II lb. add one pint 
of water, and boil gently until the frnit is broken, 
but do not allow it to fall to a pulp; pour the 


whole into a jelly-bag to filter the juice, then weigh, 
it and boil it quickly for fifteen minutes, take it 
from the lire, and stir in it until it dissolves, three- 
quarters of a pound of fine sugar to one pound of 
the juioe, boil from fifteen to twenty minutes, and 
pour into moulds.—N ellie. 

Recipes wanted for cooking Scorzonera, Salsafy, 
Kohl Kabi Oyster plant, Endive, and Angelica. 
—P. 


POULTRY. 


Soft food.—Nearly all authorities are agreed 
that the first feed in the morning should consist of 
some meal or a blend of different meals, mixed up 
with liquid into a stiff, fragile mass. Avoid giving 
it to the birds in a wet, sloppy state; they have a 
great distaste for such. Neither should it be too 
dry or “ branny,” but should be so that when a ball 
of the mixture is thrown on the ground it will 
break into fragments. This can only be effected by 
thorough mixing, which means time and labour- 
The best utensils are a small galvanised pail and a 
garden trowel with a good long handle, which keeps 
the hand clean. In the run should be an open dish 
or vessel of some kind, into which the daily portion 
should be placed, and if a large run, a number of 
such dishes must be provided, say one to every six 
birds ; this enables each bird to obtain its sh ire and 
prevents all crowding and fighting. Spratt’s Food is 
a valuable addition to the morning meal. It is 
best prepared overnight by mixing equal parts 
meal and water, and in the morning working into 
it as much Barley, Oat, or Maize meal as will make 
it into a fragile mass, as described above. The kind 
of meal may bo varied from time to time, as fowls, 
like human beings, are fond of a change. By 
soaking the Spratt’s meal through the night, it be¬ 
comes thoroughly saturated with the liquid, and is 
readily worked up with other meals witLout the 
addition of further liquid. In cold or wet weather, 
a seasoning of pepper or spice condiment should 
be added; it enables the birds to resist the exposure 
and gives them stamina to withstand disease, which 
is always hovering around in wet, cold weather. 
Water, of course, form3 the chief agent in wettiug 
the mixture, but the addition of a little good ale 
or beer, or pot liquor from the kitchen, is not to be 
despised. 

Shells of egga.-J. H. M. —I have drawn when 
dead several fowls wheu in a full laying state, and 
have at all times found the egg in a perfect stati. 
The shell is formed 43 hours before it is produced. 
—J. H. Petworth. 

Poultry fattening.—Will some one who has had 
experience tell me the best food for putting on 
plenty of flesh to young fowls for killing ? Not to 
make the rich yellow fat which, as a rale, is uneat¬ 
able, but to make rich and prime flesh ?—H. J. 0. 

Remedy for pip.—The complaint my chickens 
suffer from, and which is known as pip here, is a 
horny substance under the tongue; it prevents the 
birds from picking up their food, and unless removed 
they shortly die, and several have died since I first 
asked if any reader of Gardening oonldfurnisa me 
with a cure or remedy. In Cassell’s " Poultry Book ” 
it is called the pip, but they give no remedy. A 
reply in next issue will oblige.— Jack. 

Malt dust for fowls.—I should like to know 
where malt or malt dust for poultry is sold. Our 
grocer has tried at different flour and grain merchants 
and brewers, but they none of them keep it. Where 
caul procure some ?—C. P. 

Treatment of Minorcas.—I should very much 
like to know the best treatment for Minorcas. What 
kind of soil, quantity of water, Ac., they require, 
also the way to prune them, and when.—S. T. 

Sulphuric acid and fowls.—Would it be safe 
to use sulphuric acid for killing Dandelions on a 
lawn about which fowls are allowed to roam ?— 
G. P. 


BEES. 


excites other bees like a signal for battle. As he is 
afraid to touch his bees vou are at liberty to com¬ 
municate my address to him, and shill be pleased 
to attend to them for him if not too far from me.— 
F. Lyon, member British Bee-keepers’ Association. 

Treatment of bees.—"Inquirer” would like to 
know whether " Apiary ” moans that by snpenng 
his bees he avoids having to fumigate them ; if eo, 
how does he extract the honey ? and when does lie 
put on a super P and does he put rtoro than one on 
a hive P and would like to know whether he recom - 
mends a straw hive. 

Prolific stock —Having been a bee-keeper for 
many years, I beg to forward my report of the most 
prolific season I have known. Lost year I lost all 
my four stocks, and my neighbours having had the 
same bad luck, I had to send to a distance for _a 
fresh stock. Daring the very severe weather in 
January our gardener put the hive into his potting- 
honse for some weeks to keep them dry. Towards 
the end of April the bees twice swarmed out from 
the hive, and went back again, waiting for a queen, 
I suppose, but on May 9 they cam9 oat again, and 
then a very fine swarm was secured. On May 13 
there was a cast; June 7, the swarm gave me a 
virgin swarm, and on Jane 18 a cast, and then 
finally, July 15, came forth another swarm, or else 
a cast. I have, therefore, now six hives of bees, and 
have also had three cups of beautiful hon^y-coinb. 
from the parent stock and the two first swarm3.—A 
Constant Subscriber. 


RABBITS. 

Food for young rabbits.—"A. F.” does not 
say if he lives in the country, but if so (almost any 
schoolboy knows what Lamb’s tongne ri), let him 
get some of this and give to his young rabbits (bat 
not wet), and a little middlings, just scalded enough 
to make up in a stiff ball twice a day. Take them 
away from the mother when six weeks old.— 
Matt. 

Rabbit manure.- Will any reader of Gar¬ 
dening inform me whether the above uiauure is 
valuable or injariou-t for gardens ? If valuable, bow 
it should be applied P a31 keep a quantity of rabbits, 
and if they get neglected to be cleaned out on a 
certain day (sav every three days), their manure 
breeds a small white maggot about I in. long, and 
I find them in swarms. I should like to kuo.v if 
they are deposited in the garden ; do they die 
or breed more? They are a similar maggot 
to that which has attacked Onion beds, from 
which I have lost a good bad, but my neighbours 
have also lost their Onions who have not used 
rabbit manure, and others about the country which 
I have heard about. A little information on the 
above pubject will be esteemed a favour.—F. J. W. 

Rabbit skins. — Will some one kindly tell me 
how to tan rabbit skins that tho fur may not come 
off nor make the skins hard ?—Reader. 


BIRDS. 

Budgerigars.— 1 ' A Bird-fancier'’ would be glad 
to know from an experienced person a description 
of the budgerigar. If it is hard to be kept, what i3 
the most suitable food, and taken altogether, is it as 
hardy a bird as the ordinary canary, and would it 
associate and live amicably in an aviary with 
ordinary small birds. The aviary in question is si¬ 
tuated in an unheated greenhouse. “Enquirer’* 
would be glad to know if any of the foreign birds 
usually sold by traders are hardy.—W. H. B. 

African parrots —I have a young African par¬ 
rot very wild, aud Bcreams incessantly when anyone 
goes near it. What is the beat method of training it 
and teaching it to talk P—S. G. 

Australian cockatoo.—I have an Australian 
cockatoo whioh has been confined in an ordiuary 
parrot’s cage about five years. If I put him on a 
cookatoo stand with a chain attached to its leg will 
it irritate him or affect him in any way after so long 
a confinement ?—B. L. Y. 


Bees for profit —" A Subscriber,” although not 
perhaps getting so much profit as he expected, has 
by his own showing had cent, per cent, per annum 
for his outlay, viz., oue swarm each year and a little 
honey from one original swarm. As to the spiteful 
character of his bees, if he examines them ps they 
fly he will no doubt see that some are black bees and 
some marked with yellow bands, which will show 
him that they are hybrids, that is, the young queen 
at some time after swarming has mated with a 
drone of Ligurian race, if she is black, or rice-versa. 
Probably also he and his men, if a bee comes near 
them, try to fight it, acting like animated wind¬ 
mills, which is the way to provoke an attack, and 
once aroused, the bees will sometimes search about 
for the cause, and may attack inoffensive parties. 
When once a sting has becu used the scent of it 


Bullfinch losing its song.— I have a bullfinch 
that used to pips beautifully, but has lately lost bis 
voice—I am afraid through his having been in a 
draught some time during this very hot summer. 
He is in perfect health otherwise and attempts to 
sing. What can I do that he may reoover his voice ? 
—Esperanza. 


The Wild Garden : Or <mr Groves and Gardens 
made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy £x'H>c 
P lants: being one way onwards from the Dark Ages gt 
Flower Gardening, with suggests .tor the Regeneration 
of the Bare Borders qf the London Parks By W. 
Robinson. With ninety illustrations, by Alfred Parson?, 
engraved by Huyot, Pannemaker, H. Hyde, and Lacoiir. 
The Garden Office, and through all Booksellers. Pneo 
10 s. 6d. 
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MY TOWN GARDEN. 

As all agree in having flowers, but differ most 
widely as to the extent to which their culture 
ought to be carried, I propose to limit my ob¬ 
servations, as regards what I have to say re¬ 
specting my litue garden, to hardy border 
plants, believing that my remarks may be of 
use to many who are in possession of but a 
limited extent of ground, or who can afford 
from their professional pursuits but a limited 
portion of time for the practice of what must 
be regarded as the most healthy employment 
and most delightful recreation in which anyone 
can be engaged. To none, however, save the 
idle, the curious in botany, or the apprenticed 
who must know their calling, can the enormous 
lists of plants and flowers—grassy and fibrous, 
bulbous and tuberous, annual, biennial, and 
perennial, hardy, semi-hardy, and tender, indi¬ 
genous and exotic—without, in most cases, a 
word on culture—be otherwise than confusing. 
To reduce this apparent chaos into something 
like reasonable bounds, adapted to the require¬ 
ments of many who live in the suburbs of large 
towns, I shall only name and describe those 
hardy plants to which I have myself taken a 
liking, on account of their beauty and easy cul¬ 
ture, out of all I have tried during a period 
of more than thirty years. 

As my garden was planned and laid out in 
1843, and approved by good horticulturists, it 
may be useful to some if I describe its form be¬ 
fore going into the details of the flowers that 
are planted in it. The house itself is a detached 
villa containing ten rooms, with the windows 
of the drawing-room opening into the garden 
through a small conservatory, the aspect being 
south-west. The garden is entered at the middle 
by going down two stone steps, on the right and 
left of which is a light iron railing, along the 
edge of a pavemented portion extending to the 
walls on both sides. The piece of ground set 
apart as the flower garden is 36 ft. wide by 
130 ft. in length. This is entered by a straight 
concrete walk 6 ft. wide, which, at the dis¬ 
tance of 22 ft., comes to a fountain or small 
fish pond, 9 ft. in diameter, in which the 
Nymphsea alba, of White Water Lily, has 
bloomed luxuriantly for nearly thirty years. Ihad 
other aquatics, but the White Lily bloomed so 
beautifully, and for so long a time every season, 
that I allowed it to appropriate the whole of 
the water to itself. The centre walk here opens 
out into two partB, 4 ft. wide, and passes round 
the pond, meeting again at the other side ; pass¬ 
ing on straight, with the 6-ft. width, for 24 ft. 
further, it comes to a small rockwork or nidus, 
about 3 ft. high and 10 ft. in diameter, on which 
grow some fifty or sixty alpine plants. I should 
here state that from the commencement of the 
walk, along the railings and the boundary walls, 
until we pass the pond, there is a 4-ft. border, 
and between the borders and the walk, on 
each side, there are plots of Grass 11 ft. wide 
and upwards of 30 ft. in length. After passing 
the pond, on each side of the walk, there are 
two very fine Araucarias 23 ft. high. At the 
rockwork, the 6-ft. walk again divides into 
two, 5 ft. wide, going round and then straight 
on, with the 6-ft. width, for 23 ft. more, when 
it reaches a round bed, 9 ft. in diameter, with 
a sun-dial in the centre. On both sides of the 
walk from the pond, round the rockwork, and 
on to the sun-dial, there is a limited but choice 
collection of dwarf Hybrid Perpetual Roses on 
Manetti stocks ; and behind them clumps of 
Lilies are planted alternately, that is, quincunx 
fashion, a clump of Lilies being planted behind 
each of the spaces left between the Roses. 
Behind the Lilies there is a good collection of 
evergreens, forming a shrubbery, the tallest 
being placed next the wall. The planting of the 
sun-dial bed has been done in accordance with 
the instructions given in Robinson’s “Hardy 
Flowers” (p. 12). Round the dial pillar is 
planted a circle of Tritoma grandis; around 
that a ring of the white Anemone Honorine 
Jobert and Rudbeckia Newmanni, mixed plant 
for plant; and outside of that again is a circle 
of the herbaceous Sedum spectabile (sold and 


known as S. Fabaria). The walk having rounded 
the dial-bod goes on 27 ft. further, when it 
reaohes a summer-house, on both sides of which 
there are raised mounds, containing a good col¬ 
lection of hardy Ferns, shaded by four Lime 
trees, which I keep within bounds by careful 
pruning. Next the walls, between the shrub¬ 
beries and the Ferns, there is another 4-ft. 
border, and between them and the walk in the 
centre are two more plots of Grass 11 ft. wide, 
and about 35 ft. in length. 

Let us now advert to the borders I have 
mentioned, which, in their turnings and wind¬ 
ings,. extend a length of upwards of 300 ft., 
and includes hundreds of hardy plants, which 
I shall now more particularly describe. 

Larkspurs. —These constitute an invaluable 
class, varying in height from 2 ft. to 5 ft., with 
colours composed of every shade of blue, from 
azure to deep indigo, and almost black. At pre¬ 
sent we have in our garden Delphinium Wheel- 
eri, bright Prussian blue, with a black eye; 
Prince of Wales, azure blue, with white centre, 
very effective ; Henderaoni, pale clear blue, with 
a white eye; Nahamah, violet blue, very large 
flower ; Beauty of Peronne, peach, shaded with 
blue ; Triomphe de Pontoise, pale blue ; Barlowi, 
deep blue ; bicolor grandiflorum, brilliant blue, 
with a white eye ; Belle Alliance, porcelain 
blue ; Madame Jacotot, very fine, clear pale sky 
blue; Beauty, bright Gentian blue, with a white 
eye ; Hermann Stenger, white eye, inner petals 
violet and pink, corolla bright blue ; Formosum, 
brilliant Prussian blue, tinged with purple, eye 
white ; Belladonna, sky blue, with a white eye; 
Madame Rougier, brilliant blue, with white 
centre ; Alopecurioides, deep blue, and one of 
the finest. As regards their culture very little 
need be said, as they are a very accommodating 
classof plants. They will succeed in any ordinary 
garden soil, but they are improved by being 
liberally manured, giving them plenty of water 
during all stages of their growth. They are 
easily increased by dividing the roots late in 
autumn or early in spring; and if lifted and 
transplanted every two or three years they will 
grow more vigorously and keep longer in a 
healthy state than they otherwise would do. 
Their style of growth is bold and striking, and 
if a little care be taken to move the flower-stems 
as soon as they have bloomed, they may be kept 
in flower for a very long time. 

Phloxes (decussata, or late-flowering sec¬ 
tion).—These form another equally valuable 
class, concerning the merits of which too much 
cannot be said. We have some in our garden 
now in full bloom. They form magnificent pyra¬ 
midal bushes, from 18 in. to 3 ft. in height, the 
colours varying from pure white to all Bhades 
of crimson, red, and purple. Their culture does 
not differ from that recommended for Larkspurs. 
Our favourites at present are : Venus, silvery 
white with bright purple eye; Liervalli, dark 
rose, striped with white ; Countess of Breadal- 
bane (now in bloom), brilliant crimson lake ; 
Flora McNab, a delicate rose-pink, with a bril¬ 
liant magenta eye ; Madame Delamere, salmon- 
crimson ; Docteur la Croix, bright crimson, 
with a deep coloured .centre ; Jules Roussel, 
French white, with a purple eye; Edmond 
About, rosy self; Madame Nouvelet, rosy lake, 
with a deep crimson eye; Lothair, scarlet 
lake, shaded with purplish violet; amabilis, 
rosy salmon, with a purple eye; La Candeur, 
pure white, with a large cerise eye; Madame 
Verschaffelt (now in bloom), bright salmon; 
Madame Fontaine, salmon-pink; Mrs. Grundy, 
puce and white, with a fine eye ; Foment, 
white with a purple centre, Bhaded with deep 
blue on the edge; Queen of Whites, pure white, 
very fine truss ; Anais Forel, white, suffused 
with purple ; G6ant des Batailles, salmon- 
orange; Monsieur Guldenstuck, rose-violet, with 
purple-scarlet centre; Madame Crouse, brilliant 
self, as large as a florin ; Captain Speke, light 
pink; Mrs. Laing, delicate rosy lilac, profuse 
bloomer; Le Lion, crimson lake, with a large 
brilliant crimson eye, and corolla tipped with 
same colour ; Souvenir de Mons. Berryer, crim¬ 
son, with a purple centre; Edith, white, with 


a crimson eye; Madame Homage, white, with 
large carmine blotch in centre ; Brilliant, rich 
vermilion, with a carmine eye; Gladstone, rosy 
lake, truss very large and attractive. 

Pyrethnima (Double-flowered). — These 
constitute a very showy and distinct class of 
herbaceous plants, well deserving of culture 
in every garden. They are neat and compact 
in habit, and produce their large and beauti¬ 
fully formed Aster and Chrysanthemum-like 
flowers, varying in colour from pure white to 
brilliant crimson, in profusion from early in May 
to late in October. They are thoroughly hardy, 
and are unsurpassed for mixing in the shrub¬ 
bery, or for the middle or background of 
borders. Their cultivation is Bomewhat similar 
to that recommended for the last two classes, 
but in dry weather they require a more than 
ordinary supply of water. Under a burning 
sun they flag very much, but a quart of water 
poured over the roots will make them spring 
up again almost instantaneously. The varieties 
which we have at present are the following, 
viz., Boule de Neige, white, slightly tinted 
with rose; Carneum plenum, blush white; 
floribundum plenum rosy-pink ; Galathee, light 
rose ; Gloire de Stalle, nch glowing purple- 
carmine ; Hermann Stenger, rosy lilac ; im- 
bricatum plenum, rich purplish carmine, tip¬ 
ped with white ; Modele, bright rosy crimson ; 
multiflorum, rosy crimson, with an orangecentre ; 
Nemesis, lilac-carmine; niveum plenum, pure 
white; Prince Teck, brilliant crimson, with an 
orange centre ; Progress, rich crimson, with an 
orange brown centre; Rev. J. Dix, rosy car¬ 
mine ; album, rosy purple, with a white centre ; 
Roseum perfectum, outer petals pale red, centre 
delicate rose spotted with white; Rubruin 
plenum, outer petals rosy purple, centre deep 
rose; Solfaterre, sulphur, with golden-yellow 
centre ; Titiens, delicate rosy pink, with orange- 
yellow Anemone-formed centre. 

Ohryaanthftmums.—Of these I have a 
dwarf variety with white flowers, changing to 
lilac, 3 in. in diameter, and very double. C. 
Precocite, a kind with golden-yellow flowers, 
very double, and of medium size ; C. Scarlet 
Gem, a sort with bright crimson flowers, very 
double, and also of medium size; C. Delphine 
Caboche, with purplish rose flowers, and very 
double; and C. Illustration, with light pink 
flowers, and of medium size. The flowers of 
these varieties are borne in great profusion, and 
keep the garden bright and cheerful from June 
to December; they grow about 18 in. in height, 
and, being neat and compact in habit, are 
desirable and effective in the mixed border. 

Tall Lobelias constitute a very showy 
class of plants, almost sub-aquatic, and there¬ 
fore require to be kept moist, especially ic dry 
weather. They grow from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in 
height, and succeed very well in the open 
border; but, as they are somewhat tender, 
they require care during the winter. I get on 
very well, however, with the following two 
varieties, namely, L. Boule de Feu, a kind with 
deep, rich scarlet flowers, of good substance ; 
and L. Dazzle, which has a splendid spike of 
rich crimson blossoms, the foliage and stem 
being blood-colpur, and very handsome. In the 
autumn I throw two or three spadefuls of ashes 
over their roots, and in spring lift the clumps 
bodily up and divide them, putting them singly 
into small pots ; I then take them indoors for a 
month or so until the frosty nights have gone. 

Dianthus hybrjdus is a small, but desir¬ 
able class of Pinks, amongst which the best are 
Highclere, scarlet-crimson, and very double ; 
Lucy Ireland, large, rich crimson, and fine in 
form ; Marie Pare, pure white, and fine in form ; 
Multiflorus, a scarlet kind, free flowering and 
vigorous ; Quetieri, dark crimson, and fine in 
form; Rosette, pink, a fine distinct flower; 
Striatifloras, a very striking Btriped variety ; 
and Superbus, dark crimson, large and fine. 
These are perpetual-flowering varieties, blooming 
freely from early summer until December, and 
harmonise well with other plants in the front of 
tho mixed border. Some are beautifully scente 1, 
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and useful for cutting. They do V8ry well in 
ordinary garden soil, with a slight mulching or 
sprinkling of fine rotted manure placed over 
their roots. 

Campanulas, or Bell-flowers, are useful 
plants, and easily cultivated in ordinary garden 
soil. The kinds which we grow are, C.carpatica, 
bright blue, 9 in. high, one of the showiest; of 
this there is a beautiful pure white variety. C. 
glomerata, deep purple or violet, 2 ft. high, and 
C. glomerata alba pure white ; C. grandi flora, 
deep blue, and C. grandiflora alba, white, both 
handsome autumn-flowering plants that grow 
about 1J ft. high, and that have flowers from 
2 in. to 3 in. across. C. Van Houttei has dark 
blue flowers, upwards of 2 in. in length, on stems 
about 2 ft. in height. C. persicifolia is blue, and 
very handsome, and C. persicifolia alba, white ; 
of these there are also double varieties ; height 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. C. rotundifolia (the Scottish 
Bluebell) is 1 ft. in height. C. turbinata is a 
beautiful dwarf, rigidly-tufted plant, which pro¬ 
duces large, open bell-shaped flowers of a dark 
purple colour ; C. turbinata hybrida, a beautiful 
variety of the last-named, is more vigorous in 
growth, and flowers more profusely. 

Antirrhinums.— Of these there are many 
named varieties ; but without resorting to cut¬ 
tings, their distinguishing characteristics cannot 
be maintained. As thousands of seedlings spring 
up every season from self-sown seed, I pick a 
number of them up, and plant them out in a 
nursery bed, and, as soon as they show for 
flower, I select those that are not desirable, 
and throw them away. While thus grown, the 
flowers will be various, and while some are 
bad, it is equally certain that many will be 
good. 

Wallflowers. —As regards these their cheer¬ 
ful appearance and delightful odour make them 
favourites with every one. They have been cher¬ 
ished plants for centuries, and will, no doubt, ever 
remain favourites with all lovers of sweet-scented 
flowers. As they sow themselves, and spread in 
all directions, they may be propagated in the 
same manner as Antirrhinums, and every spare 
corner may be planted with them at compara¬ 
tively no expense. 

Anemone japonioa.— Of this fine stately 
plant 2 ft. or 3 ft. in height, with rose-coloured 
flowers and its white variety, A. Honorine 
Jobort, too much can hardly be said. The 
latter resembles A. japonica in habit, but is 
more vigorous and has large, pure white flowers, 
which are produced in great abundance until 
quite late in the autumn. Both kinds are easily 
propagated by division of the roots, and both 
should be cultivated in quantity where large 
supplies of cut flowers are required late in 
autumn or early in winter. 

Ranunculus aoonitifolius fl.-pl. (Fair 
Maids of France or Bachelor’s Buttons) is an 
old and well-known border plant, and one which 
enjoys a liberal share ot the patronage of 
amateurs throughout the country, but it is not 
often seen in gardens of large extent. It grows 
about 18 in. high, and bears a profusion of 
beautiful pure white double flowers. Ranunculus 
acria fl.-pl. (Yellow Batchelor’s Buttons) grows 
about 18 in. high, and bears panicles of bright 
yellow flowors, which are very double. It is a 
free and continuous-blooming plant. Both these 
Ranunculuses are worthy of a place among the 
most select mixed border plants. They may be 
propagated by division of the roots in autumn, 
winter, or spring. 

Globe-flower (Trollius europteus) is a 
handsome border plant, which grows about 2 ft. 
high, and bears large, lemon-coloured, very 
globular flowers. It is propagated by division, 
and is a plant which likes good, rich, loamy 
soil. 

Double White Rocket (Hesperis matro¬ 
nal is albo-plena) is one of the most beautiful of 
herbaceous plants. It has white flowers, similar 
to those of a fine double Stock, and very fra¬ 
grant, and they are borne on large, branching 
spikes in groat profusion. If allowed to remain 
permanently in the ground without transplant¬ 
ing they will certainly die, but by transplanting 
and parting the roots, say every second year, 
they will last long without any renovation from 
cuttings. The soil in which they attain their 
greatest luxuriance and beauty is a rich, deep 
loam, well drained. L. E. X. 

(To be continued.) 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Sand Verbenas (Abronias).—These are 
dwarf, trailing, Californian plants, bearing 
showy blossoms in dense Verbena-like clusters. 
Four kinds are known in gardens, viz., A. areu- 
aria, known also as A. latifolia, a perennial hav¬ 
ing trailing stems and dense clusters of lemon- 
yellow flowers, with a honey-like fragrance ; A. 
umbellata (which we now figure), an annual 
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also with succulent trailing stems and dense 
terminal clusters of rosy-purple and slightly fra¬ 
grant flowers ; A. fragrana, a perennial more or 
less erect in growth, forming large branching 
tufts from 1£ ft. to 2 ft. in height, and produc¬ 
ing pure white flowers which expand late in the 
afternoon, and then emit a delicate Vanilla-like 
rfume. A. arenaria and A. umbellata succeed 
st in rather poor, light, and dry soil; in richer 
and moister ground they are apt to grow weedy, 
and the flowers become less conspicuous. The 
position best suited to them is one fully ex¬ 
posed—either au open, flat, but well-drained 
border or rockwork. A. fragrans succeeds best 
in friable or light soil, but being of larger and 
taller growth than the others, should not be 
rown on a rockery, but in a well-drained bor¬ 
er. The propagation of all the species can only 
be effected by means of seed, which in favour¬ 
able seasons may be obtained from A. arenaria 
and A. umbellata, but as A. fragrans does not 
ripen seed in this country, imported seeds of it 
must be procured. The roots of A. arenaria are 
very long and fleshy, penetrating deeply into 
the soil, and are said to be employed as food 
by some of the Indian tribes. The seeds both of 
this species and of A. fragrans frequently remain 
dormant some time before vegetating ; those of 
A. umbellata germinate more readily. 

Noble Yarrow (Achillea Filipendula).— 
This is a tall-growing, vigorous, herbaceous plant, 
somewhat woody in the character of its lower 
growth. Its flowering corymbs are flat, bright 
yellow in colour, and elevated on stout stems 
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at a height of 3 ft. to 4 ft. ; they retain their 
beauty and freshness for at least two months^ 
This is admirably adapted for a shrubbery border, 
where its brilliant yellow flowers and its erect 
habit of growth show to wonderful advantage 
amongst the evergreen foliage. It is a native 
of the shores of the Caspian Sea, and is one 
of the finest of perennial plants. It is very easily 
increased by division, and is worthy of good 
culture and a good position. It would go well 
with groups of the nobler hardy plants. 


Wood Sorrels (Oxalises). — A lovely 
autumnal flower, far too rare in gardens, is the 
large and bright rose Wood horrel (Oxalis 
Bowiei), a plant which in leaf and in flower 
is most distinct and showy. It seems to re¬ 
quire light soil, and is happy at the foot of 
south walla and in borders, in front of hot 
houses, and the like. This plant reminds me 
of the numbers of its many pretty relations. 
Not only are well-known kinds like the one 
mentioned neglected, but there are many spe¬ 
cies of great beauty offering a rich reward to 
any amateur who will grow them, some of 
them being of proved hardiness, and many 
more likely to do so. If one could influence 
amateurs with means and leisure it would be 
to enoourage them to take up specialities of 
this kind instead of all following in the same 
groove. 

A pretty everlasting (Acrolinum ro- 
seum)—This is a very pretty half-hardy annual 
from Western Australia. It grows over 1 ft. high 
and bears pretty rosy pink flowers, which, owing 
to their chatfiness, are used as “everlasting” 
flowers. Seeds should be sown in frames in March, 
and the seedlings planted at the end of April or 
early in May in a warm border, or the seeds 
may be sown in the open ground at the end of 
April in fine rich soil. If the flowers are desired 
for preservation as everlastings it will be well 
to gather them when fresh and young, some 
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scarcely out of the bud state. It does best in a 
warm, sunny border, in good open and well en - 
riched soil. This annual might be used in mixed 
flower beds with advantage. It is also very 
pretty when grown in pots for the window or 
greenhouse. 


LILIES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Though so much has been written lately about 
the successful culture of Lilies, more particu¬ 
larly such species as have been considered 
tender, I send an account of a Lily bed in a 
Yorkshire garden in a somewhat sheltered 
position near the sea, but with a cold clay soil, 
resting on a glacial drift, to contend against. 
In so doing, I hope any others who may con¬ 
tribute their quota of information will par¬ 
ticularise their soil, as it seems to me that 
soil and situation affect the growth of Lilies far 
more than the majority of plants, and that 
climate is only a secondary consideration. That 
is to say, that though Lilies are technically 
“hardy,” will withstand severe cold in 
winter, they will not endure any conditions of 
soil and drainage that are in the least un¬ 
favourable to them. There can be no doubt 
that this is the rock on which so many glowing 
expectations have been wrecked, and which will 
always prevent a large proportion of these 
beautiful bulbs from being in everybody’s gar¬ 
den. 

It is something, however, in the right direc¬ 
tion to indicate clearly the special wants of 
individual sorts of Lilies, and this can best be 
done by gathering from various parts of our 
island accounts of what Lilies have thriven and 
increased in gardens out-of-doors for three years 
at least. 

Three years ago, the Lily bed of which I 
write was made under a wall with an eastern 
aspect, having shelter alike from the north and 
the south-west. Part of the bed w as shaded by 
bushes, and part exposed to the eun, and sloping 
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south-east. The rich but heavy clay soil was 
thrown up towards the shady end, and the ex¬ 
cavation filled up with equal parts of rough 
fibry peat, strong loam, ana sana in accordance 
to the methods usually most successful. In the 
clay at the shady end were planted in clumps 
of three, L. testaceum, L. chalcedonicum, L. 
Szovitzianum, L. Martagon album and dalmati- 
cum, L. superbum, and L. pardalinum—L. 
chalcedonicum and pardalinum having each a 
spadeful of peat and sand round the bulbs. In 
the more specially prepared part, L. Humboldti, 
L. Leichtlini, L. Washingtonianum, L. auratum, 
L. speciosuin in divers varieties, L. tigrinum 
and its varieties, splendens and Fortune!, were 
planted ; and under the wall in the driest and 
warmest part, a row of L. longiflorum and 
eximium w as placed. After planting, the whole 
bed was mulched with long manure and sand to 
protect the bulbs beneath. 

It is hardly worth while stating what 
happened the first summer ; suffice it to say all 
bloomed more or less well except L. Leichtlini, 
which suddenly went off early in the summer. 
The second year there was a marked difference ; 
some sorts had increased, some were at a stand¬ 
still, and some were conspicuous by their ab- 
sonce. Each winter the bed was mulched, and 
in spring the earliest varieties were protected 
from bitter winds by a few Fir branches ; but 
the third summer the growth of Borne Lilies 
was so splendid, and tho blanks in other parts 
so painfully evident, that it was clear that a 
fresh distribution was necessary. On digging 
up the bulbs in autumn L. testaceum had in¬ 
creased largely in the clay, and more largely in 
the prepared soil. L. chalcedonicum had in¬ 
creased most in the clay and peat where it was 
partially shaded, and had diminished where in 
sunshine and a drier soil. L. Szovitzianum had 
disappeared in all situations, but I think that 
the extreme partiality of slugs for its young 
shoots had something to do with that. Still, I 
fear this Lily must be somewhat difficult to 
manage, as I have never been able to keep it. 
L Martagon album and L. dalmaticuin have 
both thriven and increased most satisfactorily. 
L. superbum has entirely disappeared, while L. 
pardalinum has increased tenfold at least. This 
Lily is with me the most vigorous of all Lilies, 
and requires no sort of care except that it pre¬ 
fers moisture and shade. Neither frost nor 
slugs seem to affect its vigour in the least, and 
its bright orange and red blossoms crown its 
luxuriant whorls of foliage for a long time in the 
summer. For northern gardens this is a grand 
Lily. 

Now I come to what was far less successful, 
for, spite of the original preparation of the bed, 
the fibrous peat had decayed, the sand dis¬ 
appeared, and the soil become as heavy and sad 
as at the first. Under these conditions, then, it 
is not surprising to find that L. Humboldti had 
dwindled to two small bulbs. L. Leichtlini 
after the second year died entirely, and L. 
Washingtonianum had also died the first year. 
Of L. auratum there was only one bulb left, 
but that a large one with divers offsets. L. 
speciosum album and L. rubrum had both 
dwindled down to half their original size and 
number. L. tigrinum splendens, after thriving 
and increasing largely, had been attacked by 
disease, and only three bulbs out of a clump 
that had produced a dozen flowering stems 
were healthy, the rest rotten at the core. L. 
tigrinum had only one bulb left, and L. Fortunei 
was nowhere to be found. To my great surprise 
and pleasure, L. longiflorum and L. eximium, 
though they had flowered but poorly the last 
two years, had increased fourfold, and showed 
that with favourable seasons they would flourish 
as well as iocrease below ground. Such things 
as Tritonia aurea and Schizostylis coccinea have 
also increased largely and flowered fairly, so 
they may Berve to indicate the conditions of 
this Lily bed, which though giving great 
pleasure, cannot be said to have been more 
than a successful failure, as none of the most ex¬ 
pensive kinds have survived the vicissitudes of 
three seasons. H. VV. 


Bedding- Begonias v. Pelargoniums. 
—The intense heat of the early part of this 
summer, and the heavy and continued rains we 
have been having lately have severely tried 
many bedding plants, but Begonias seem to 
have resisted both extremes better than most 


things. They seemed to glory in the intense 
I heat, and when the heavy rains came the fine 
glossy foliage seemed to cast off the wet like a 
waterproof, and the graceful pendent blooms 
seemed equally proof against all injury from 
rains that knocked Pelargoniums and many 
things to pieces. Of this there was ample evi¬ 
dence in beds of Pelargoniums and Begonias 
growing under equal conditions in the Stanstead 
Nursery, Forest Hill. 

Sweet Alyssum (A. maritimum).—This 
is a small but hardy and vigorous prostrate 
plant, with white flowers not very showy, but 
fragrant. It is useful as a dwarf annual as a car¬ 
pet plant, and grows easily on the tops of walls 
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in the west country, and also in bare places. 
In these situations it is sometimes perennial. 
A native of England or a naturalised plant. 
Easily raised from seed in spring or autumn, 
sowing itself freely. There is a variegated form 
used in the flower garden, but this is too tender 
to withstand the winter. It is always propagated 
by means of cuttings in autumn and spring. 

Herbaceous v. bedding plants. — In 
his zeal for herbaceous and against bedding 
plants, “J. D.,”in Gardening (Sept. 3), makes 
an assertion which is scarcely to be taken literally. 
Assuming as he does that there are ten common 
bedding plants, I will take the following as to 
be found in nearly every garden where bedding 
is practised on the smallest scale : Pelargoniums, 
shrubby Calceolarias, Heliotropes, Verbenas, 
Petunias, Pyrethrum Golden Feather, Coleus, 
Lobelia, Ageratuin, Iresine; tho first five are all 
scented, one or two leaves as well as flowers. Now 
take thirty of the commonest herbaceous plants : 
Daisies, Asters, Chrysanthemums, Campanulas, 
Antirrhinums, Aconites, Digitalis, Helianthus, 
Hollyhocks, Dielytra, most Pa*onies, Sweet 
Williams, Delphiniums, Geraniums (proper), Pan¬ 
sies, Aquilegias, Anemones, Scabious, Lychnis, 
Pentstemoi s, Lupines. Acanthus, Hepaticas, 
Phloxes, Polyanthuses, Primroses,Violets, Lily of 
the Walley, Auriculas, Roses. Only the last 
six have any pretence to perfume, and some of 
the first twenty-four are positively disagree¬ 
able. I purposely omit annuals and bulbs which 
are as much used lor bedding as borders. The 
whole of the above are growing in my garden 
except Auriculas and Geraniums.—A. B. I. 

-1 am grateful for the answers sent to my 

complaints, and especially to “Darlington’’for his 
list of flowers he has in bloom. I hope they show 
that with better management, itmay be possible 
to obtain a succession of bloom in my mixed 
border. There is however a great difference in 
soil and situation and my garden being hot and 
dry, many of the flowers he mentions have gone 
out of bloom some time. 1 am extremely fond of 
the old hardy flowers and greatly dislike what 
is called carpet bedding, but I must still think 
that beds of Geraniums or other flowers, masses 
of one colour or with edgings, and placed judi¬ 
ciously against dark shrubs or in other fitting 
places, like a bright green of colour, add to the 
picturesque coup d'cc'd of a garden in a way 
which cannot be achieved by mixed borders, and 
I have seen this July that they have withstood 
the drought in a way the hardy flowers did not. 
This is a subject which will, I think, bear dis¬ 
cussing from both sides, and discussing with 
calmness.—T. M. F. 

-My border is much in tho same state as 

“ P. M. F.’s,” and if it was not for some Sweet 
Peas, Asters, tuberous Begoniis, and Phlox 
Drummondi, none of theie coming under the 


head of hardy herbaceous plants, my mi ced 
border would be now looking very wretched. 
The fact is, that, however well adapted tho 
mixed border plan is for large gardens when 
there is plenty of room for the massing of 
numbers of herbaceous plants, it is quite in¬ 
applicable to small town and suburban gardens, 
which generally vary in size from about 40 ft. 
to 100 ft. wide by 100 ft. to 150 ft. in length, 
and for one garden of the former class there 
are a hundred of the latter. There are signs 
that our editor is coming round to this view, 
at all events in the “ Small Gardener's ” 
paper, for he speaks of masses of Asters, Zin¬ 
nias, and scarlet Dahlias, which is only another 
form of carpet bedding, but which take quite as 
much trouble as scarlet Geraniums, blue Lobe¬ 
lias, Alternantheras, &c., &c., and do not last so 
long in bloom. No doubt it would be quite 
easy to make a garden gay with hardy her¬ 
baceous flowers in any particular month, but 
then in order to do that the garden, or a 
very large portion of it, must be bloomless for 
the other eleven. The problem to be worked 
out is to ple«*se the nose and the eye for as 
large a portion of the year as possible with 
the least expenditure of time and money con¬ 
sistent with the attainment of the object. 
Would our editor or any correspondent give 
us the planting of a villa garden about the 
above-mentioned size for twelve months, and 
realise the foregoing conditions ?—E. T. B. 

Fruiting Duckweed (Ncrtera depressa).— 
This is a gay and inteiesting little plant, bright 
and beautiful even when the days arc at their 
shortest. It grows into a dense cushion of foliage, 
which forms a verdant setting to numerous 
bright red berries, which are well thrust up 
above tho leaves, and which are, therefore, con¬ 
spicuous enough to render the plant of real de¬ 
corative value. Its requirements are a free, well- 
drained soil, a shady situation during the sum¬ 
mer months, and copious supplies of water in 
hot weather. It should never know the need of 
moisture at the roots. If the soil frequently dries 
up the plant assumes a parched, meagre ap¬ 
pearance, and fails to clothe itself with the coral¬ 
like berries. It is best when possible to encourage 
an early growth under glass, as the berries then 
come much larger and brighter than when the 
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plants start naturally with the season. As rega? ds 
the raising of this plant, break the skin of the 
berries, and in each one will be found two seeds. 
The next process is simple : fill your flower-pots 
of any size that is convenient with peat and 
silver sand, and place the seeds on the surface, 
say I in. apart, and keep them watered. It is a 
mistake to give them too much heat. It is readily 
grown in a light compost of peat and sand either 
in a pit or greenhouse, or under a glass shade or 
Wardian case. It also makes a very nice window 
plant, and grown in this way continues to thrivo 
for years, but, being almost an aquatic, it requires 
to be kept constantly wet. We lately saw little 
plants of it in 2-in. pots in a cool greenhouse in Mr. 
Crowe’s nursery, at Upton, Essex. Though so 
small, they were well studded with blight 
berries. 

Sedum Ewersia.— This is at present in 
splendid condition in the rock garden. It is an 
exceedingly neat and distinct species, with 
smooth, opposite, glaucous, and broad leaves ; 
J the flowers are of a purplish colour, the whole 
•plant being of a pleasing silvery tone, delicate 
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in appearance, bat quite hardy and easily pro- you can get at them, with a penknife or a pair there ia not mach draught, and pot the last lot 
pagated by division of the root. When established of fine-pointed scissors. The sooner the buds are as winter approaches, and place them in pita, 
it forms during the later months of summer a removed after they are formed, the finer those cold vineries, or Peach-houses. Theae afford an 
complete mass of rich bloom. In any good garden retained will become. As the days shorten, the abundant supply of pretty little white crisp 
soil it is very effective, even on the herbaceous supply of manure water must be decreased in Cauliflowers till early spring Cauliflowers can 
border, but having somewhat of a trailing habit, strength, if not in quantity, and as the flowers be obtained. 

its effect is much improved upon rockwork, espe- begin to show colour it should be withdrawn Plant thickly on sloping dry banks both the 
daily when associated with a number of the other by degrees altogether. The best place for Chry- Curled and the Batavian Endive for spring use. 
dwarf Sedums, of which there are a large num- santhemums to show off their bloom is in a free Tie up when dry, and cover with slates, tiles, 
ber, and which are very pleasing upon rockwork open greenhouse. The plants may be taken or thin boards, or take into a shade or cellar 
until destroyed by frost.— David A. King, indoors upen the approach of frost ; but, full grown plants to blanch. Place in frames or 
Fctfes Mount, Lamwade beyond protecting them from it. or cold cutting pits, pretty close to the glass, the half and 

Ftiohnim* in th« trardAn —Tt in the plants should be kept as cool as three parts grown crops from open borders and 

near the sea tha^one commonl^s the Fuch- E? 8a *J e throughout their blooming season, quarters for safety throughout the ater, 
aia in its true character a> a beautiful and Should mildew, greenfly, or thnpa affect them, Continue to pnek out Coe Lettuce., or hard, 


possible throughout their blooming season 
Should mildew, greenfly, or thrips affect them, 


i. quarters for safety throughout the winter. 
, Continue to prick out Cos Lettuces, or hardy 


• - Should mildew, greenfly, or thrips aflect them, Continue to prick out Cos .Lettuces, or hardy 

grace n fu'lVr™b c“w 5^“long" with euiphu? or ffjgate. I thinning the Cabbage kj. on heathy border, and .l.pij 

untortured shoots from” them in showers ; also flower buds, discriminate between the large and banks. Place also in frame, atrong and tudl 

• i s e_• i_ 1 _ A C.i ■ medium-flowered varieties, and also between grown plants for winter use; give air freely, 

cottage*gardens and on their Ul’ls, fn^hrob- thelatterand the Pompona.and thinaooordingly and look .harp after mildew and causer. Per 
beriee or in beds, the beauty of the few kinds dtrectiona, and fine flowera must Lettuce <»w»g. P™p«e shjUow ta« wdl 

trenerallv crown is an remarkable eye. in the the t 08 ” 11 - H - C - 8 >°P«d 10 ‘he *<> u ‘ h - .and filled np to the nm.aU 


generally grown is so remarkable, even in the 
late autumn, that one wishes a larger number 
of kinds were tried of the many varieties 
known, and also of the species, many of which 
have great merits. In districts where the Fuch¬ 
sia does not assume a shrubby state or cannot 
bo grown so easily, it deserves far more atten¬ 
tion as a flower garden plant, because at the 
worst it comes up year by year, as hardy her- 
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round withsweet, healthy, pulverised earth which 
is not rich. Three inches or 4 in. of surface soil 
should have intermixed with it some fine hold* 
ing loam and old mortar, all made level; go 
this sow the seed. After the Lettuce seed is 
evenly sown all over the surface, pat it down 
evenly all over with a clean piece of board, 
10 in. square or so, or with a clean-backed 
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baceous plants do, and, flowering till late in the Rkmov * frmt-beanng stalks close to the spade ; thus all is made firm and the seed gets 

season, fa an aid to all who wish to embelliah crowna of Globe Artichoke, also some of the covered a 1 equally deep ; when the soil ia adted 
their gardens throughout the autumn with «« ak . est of , the 8ho °H’ *° “ *° “ trc ??, hen t . h “ se !*• ' eav ® T* !?°*®- , Th ® ®V*J’ 

hardy plants. We recently saw some remark- ln or ! le / that the y, “»y 8 »“d wln ‘ er tho "* h ., at . ^ . cfo8 , e . the . “$• 

able Fuchsias growing on or near the walls of £»“"• an <> b ! more easily protected. Asparagus, gradually, in time to allow room for the growth 
cottages in Iiioesterahire and Lincolnshire, the growth of which is finished and the stalks of the plants. Take care to have a hoard or store 
where thev crow vitroroualv in brown clavev beginning to turn yellow, should be cutover and of dry dust, dry loam, dry wood ashes, Ac., 
toam y ^ g y y y th? sulk, dried, tied into bundles, and stoked which are all most valuable material, for winter 

* for protecting purposes. Clean the beds, fork off use, dredging the surface soil about young 

Large Sunflower.—I have just cut a Sun- the surface into the alleys, and replace it by a plants, to prevent mildew and canker, ana 
flower to save for seed ; the height of the plant good dressing of rotten manure, over which maintain sturdiness and healthineas amongst the 
was 64 ft the leaves 164 in. across, and six of throw the soil forked off, and leave the surface plants, which is the grand secret in winter cul¬ 
t-heir flowers measured 8 in. across and weighed in as rough a condition as possible, sc as to ex- ture. 

l^lbs.— Palatine. pose as much of the soil as possible to the winter Make two sowings of the white Cos Lettnos 

_ frosts, in order to pulverise, sweeten, and mellow this month, in order tMhave healthy plants in 

xrru u’vf TTxra The °f October is a good time to begin abundance to plant oi^B February and March 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Asparagus forcing. For thiB purpose take up next. For young Onio^P to Btand the winter, 

As Chysanthemums will soon be coming into carefully three-year-old roots from plantations maintain last month's instructions. Sow 
bloom, a few words respecting them may not be grown purposely for forcing, or every alternate Radishes in pits and frames, close to the glass, 
uninteresting. It matters little whether the row of young plantations may be lifted for that Take up strong roots of early varieties of 
plants are trained to a single stem, formed into purpose. Old plantations intended to be des- Rhubarb, and place them in gentle heat, in 
a bush, or tied down flat on trellises—a plan by troyed are also broken np and all good roots some corner, to afford a supply in November 
no means to be recommended—the following used for forcing. Make a slight hot-bed, which and December. Clean and protect the crowns of 
general rules must be observed if the best cover with 3 in. or 4 in. of light soil, decayed Seakale, and commence taking up strong roots 
results are to be secured : First, there must be leaf-mould, or bark, and on this place the roots to place in Mushroom houses, or on some 
no crowding of the plants together ; each plant thickly. Cover the crowns lightly at first, but kindly heat, in the dark, in order to have fine 
should stand clear and distinct, with the full after they begin to grow add a little more soil, blanched Kale in November. Cut off some of 
light shining upon it, and without the branches Continue to plant and prick out Cabbage in sue- the laige late bunches of Tomatoes, with plenty 
of any two plants touching or shading each cession. Of ColewortB all odds and ends left in of their stalks adhering, and hang them np in 
other. To effect this, the best plan is to plunge the seed-beds plant out thickly between the bush warm, dry situations to ripen. Keep a clean 
the plants, about half the depth of the pots, in and Raspberry rows ; they are sure to be found and open surface amongst the growing crops of 
rows a sufficient distance apart to admit of a useful to fill empty spaces in early spring. Keep Spinach. Heavy manuring and seasonable sow- 
person passing between them without injury to all summer and autumn-sown Carrots clear of ing and planting are the first principles of good 
them. Care should be taken that they do not weeds, and dredge occasionally with dry dust culture ; but to ensure a heavy, healthy, and 
root through the pots ; if they do so, the check small and late sown crops. Do not be in a hurry profitable production—the great masterpiece of 
they sustain by removal will be very injurious to take up the main crops, as November is soon all is to maintain at all seasons an open or 
to the development of the flowers; therefore, to enough for lifting for storing. Leave a portion in loose, but not too fine, surface amongst grow- 
prevent this, it will be necessary to move the pots the ground lightly mulched with fern, dry leaves, ing crops, when they will make great progress, 
once, if not twice, a week. Secondly, the plants Pea or Bean haulm, evergreen boughs, or any Diseased Potatoes are, by this time, mostly de- 
should be trained without further delay ; that convertible material, in order to have always composed and wasted away. All crops left in 
is, to each branch should be placed a neat stake at hand fresh crisp Carrots. the ground should now be lifted and sorted, 

in as inconspicuous a position as possible, and For Celery carry out previous directions in the The Bound ones for use place at first in small 
the ligatures should be neat, bat not tight, way of removing suckers from late plantations ridges for two or three weeks, covered lightly ; 
Thirdly, water must be supplied so that the and applying earth to crops blanching while all then choose a dry day to turn back and sort 
plants never know the want of it—that is, they is dry. Select a few handsome well-fruiting over again. Previous to storing for winter, 
must never flag — and manure water may be plants of Capsicums and Chilies for late use or either indoors or out, the seed should be well 
given twice a week without the slightest fear winter ornament. Plants that have already dried and placed in dry, cold, airy lofts, sheds* 
of injury. In hot weather watering overhead yielded ripe fruit, and still continue bearing, or cellars. Lofts and shelves are best for those 
with clean water may be practised morning and should have them cut off, or pull up the plants who have such at command ; but large growers 
evening, taking care not to spare the quantity in and tie them into bunches and hang them up in require much room. However their storage and 
the evening. It will be necessary, as the plants dry lofts, and in this way many will ripen and frequent turning are of the greatest importance, 
make vigorous growth from April to the first week be found useful during the winter months. Keep Autumn planting is the surest safeguard against 
in July, that the longest shoots have their points a steady eye every fine, dry afternoon on crops disease ; the Potato is thus in its natural ele- 
taken out to make them bushy, and in the course of Cauliflower coming forward. Do not allow the ment, ready to commence growth at the proper 
of time the most forward kinds will begin to show morning frosts to catch you napping. Break season. J. B. 

their flower-buds. To have these of the finest down the outside leaves over the flower as soon —— — ■■■ — 

quality perfect maturation of the growth is ab- as it begins to “turn in,” or otherwise protect 

tolutely necessary, for without ripe wood there it, not only to prevent frost, but the atmosphere 5059. —Sawdust &B manure. — Sawdust 
ran he no lino flowers. AH Chrysanthemums from discolouring the heads. Where crops of manure may be utilised for almost any crops, 
produce many more flower-buds than they can Cauliflowers are likely to come in the end of but there is certain danger that too much of 
bring properly to maturity; hence, it is this month iar-ter than they are required forme, the wood may in time breed fungus in the soil, 
necessary to reduce the number so as to con- choose a dry afternoon and take up tho.ee that Where possible bit the manure lie in a bulk and 
cent rate the energn s of the plant in such bloom- are just “turning in,” and lay them into old heat well, then turn and let it heat again, and 
buds as are retained. These, if very large blooms Melon or Cucumber soil in pits, turf-pits, frames, so on two or three times more. This would assist 
are desired, may be two, or even six, or more if or any place where they can be sheltered and the rapid decomposition of the wood, kill fun- 
the plant is large, or for decorative purposes protected for winter use ; those that arc tolerably goid germs, and render the manure more readily 
two or three buds may be left upon each branch, well “turned in” may be drawn up by their useful for crops. Still it is well not to allow 
Select those most favourably situated for dis- roots, bunched with all their leaves and roots to too great a proportion of sawdust to be in tfa - 
play, and then remove the others, as soon as them, and hang up in dark, dry shed?, where manure.—A. P. 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON RASPBERRIES. 

Soils. —The Raspberry will succeed in most 
garden soils, but it prefers a rather moist situa¬ 
tion, and does not object to a little shade. The 
wild Raspberry is oftener found in the woods 
than anywhere else and in somewhat damp 
situations, where it grows and fruits wonder¬ 
fully. In the north I have gathered quarts of 
wild fruit long after the garden crops were 
over : this was in one of the wettest counties 
in the kingdom. In dry districts, and in well- 
drained or shallow soils, I have often found 
the plant abundant enough, but the canes 
were weak and the fruit small and scarce. 
Where the Blackthorn grows there also thrives 
the Raspberry, and good crops of Sloes and 
Raspberries are as a rule found together. It 
takes some timo to establish a plantation, but 
touch depends on culture. In hard, dry soils, 
both higher culture and mulchings are neces¬ 
sary to the production of good Btrong canes, 
at the end even ef the second year after plant¬ 
ing. In dry districts, and upon dry sub-soils, 
deep culture is also needful, principally be¬ 
cause deep soils retain the moisture longer ; 
otherwise this is not so important, for the 
Raspberry is Eot a deep rooter. In fact, the 
roots are found in greatest abundance close to 
the surface of the soil, which accounts to 
some extent for the bad effects which drought 
has upon the fruit, and the good effects pro¬ 
duced by mulching. If the ground be trenched 
previous to planting, any rough, light manure 
may be buried at the same time ; but manure, 
to be immediately serviceable, should be dug 
or forked in a spit deep. In rather heavy 
soils, decayed hot-bed refuse, half-rotted stable 
manure, leaf-mould, or peat should be applied, 
but the first two are the best fertilisers, and 
suit the Raspberry well. In light soils cow 
manure, or that mixed with any of the above, 
is preferable. 

Planting 1 .—In planting it must be con¬ 
sidered whether the ground has to be cropped 
between the rows, in which case they would 
require to be 7 ft. or 8 ft. asunder at least ; 
the practice is, however, a bad one and 
not to be recommended either for econo¬ 
mical or other reasons. Neither vegetable 
crops nor Raspberries can be cultivated satis¬ 
factorily under such circumstances. Plan it as 
you like, the bushes must have a certain amount 
of space to thrive well, and it is desirable to let 
them have the ground to themselves even if a 
less extent be planted. Should this plan be 
adopted, the distance between the rows and the 
stools will depend upon the mode of training. 
The sooner Raspberry planting is proceeded 
with after this date the better, and it should 
at the latest be completed before the end of No¬ 
vember. The rows and places being marked out 
according to the system of training tobeadopted, 
the canes should be planted in groups of two or 
three together; only strong canes should be em¬ 
ployed, and as they must be cut down to the 
ground before growth commences in spring, they 
need not be tied or trained in any way. Some 
cut the canes down when they are planted ; but 

1 find considerably fewer blanks occur in spring 
when such work is deferred till about the begin¬ 
ning of February. Raspberry plantations are not 
so soon formed as plantations of Strawberries 
and some other fruits. After planting, the roots 
should be mulched 3 in. or 4 in. deep, and 

2 ft. out from the stems, which will proteot 
them from frost in winter and drought in sum¬ 
mer. From this date till the end of the follow¬ 
ing season, stirring the ground between the rows 
and watering the plants well in dry weather 
will be all the attention they will need. Should 
they make good tall and stout canes the first 
season, they may be left and trained; but if 
weak, or only second-rate, it is better to cut 
them down again about the same time, and the 
second season they will produce good bearing 
canes. Once established, a plantation of Rasp¬ 
berries will last for many years with generous 
culture, which consistsin'applying rich top-dress¬ 
ings annually or biennially—avoiding digging 
among or disturbing the roots—mulching in 
summer, and removing weedy canes and thinning 
out to the best in good time. 

Training. -There are three principal me¬ 
thods of training, all very good, and worth de¬ 


scribing. The simplest plan is to tie each group 
of canes together in the middle with a strong 
band, and leave them to support themselves, 
which they will do well, and at the same time 
the tops will not be crowded together as they 
are when tied to a single stake, nor will the 
canes be crushed at the bottom; consequently 
they break the greater part of their buds, and 
bear pretty well from top to bottom, if sufficient 
space bo allowed. The second plan is to place 
the canes 9 in. apart in the row, and train them 
to a horizontal rail placed about 4£ ft. or 5 ft. 
from the ground. This is a more troublesome 
method, but it is undoubtedly the way to get 
the most fruit from each cane, provided the 
rows are wide enough apart, and the young 
canes are thinned out in good time, in order 
that the bearing shoots may be shaded as little 
as possible. This is a favourite way with in¬ 
dustrious cottage gardeners, and perhaps the 
heaviest crop of Raspberries I ever saw from 
one row were produced by a cottager in this 
way. The canes were about 7 ft. or 8 ft. high, 
and were furnished to the bottom, or nearly so. 
When either of the above plans is adopted, from 
5 ft. to 6 ft. should be allowed between the 
rows ; considerably less will do, but the rule is 
to allow a good cane’s length, which admits the 
sun’8 rays to the bottoms of the bushes, there¬ 
by ensuring greater fertility. The third and best 
method consists in planting the rows 4 ft. apart, 
and to run north and south, allowing G ft. or 
8 ft. between the stools, and tying half of the 
canes down to the right, and the other half to 
the left, to a stake placed half-way between the 
roots, and about 2 ft. high. In this way the 
canes from each Btool meet at the stake, over¬ 
lapping each other somewhat, in the form of an 
arch, and the young canes grow up between. By 
this arrangement the greatest amount of fruit 
can be got from a given space, for the canes bear 
nearly their entire length, the bending induc¬ 
ing a regular break from the top to bottom; while 
the low method of training permits of the rows 
being planted much closer together than they 
would De by any other plan. J. S 8. 


GATHERING APPLES AND PEARS. 

In a recent number of Gardening it is recom¬ 
mended that Pears should be gathered as soon 
as they show the slightest sign of maturity. 
Now, it would enlighten many readers if some¬ 
one would state what these signs are. I know’ 
that when they fall freely, or w’hcn they come 
off at the union with the parent stalk by a 
slight elevation of the fruit, they are fit to 
gather, but I also find that the late kinds often 
et slightly eaten by wasps or flies, or pecked 
y birds close to the stalk, and the crop en¬ 
dangered thereby if not gathered, but if 
gathered the fruit shrivels slightly, showing 
that it was not matured. It is a question whether 
this exceptional season may not deceive many 
as to the time of gathering. I find many sound 
Apples now falling, so as to give the idea that 
they should be gathered, when always previously 
October has been the right time. May not the fruit 
be prematurely matured through the cold nights? 
—Amateur. (The usual signs of ripeness in Pears 
and Apples are: 1st, readiness to separate from the 
stalk when the fruit is moved from its normal 
position; and 2nd, colouring of the pips or seeds 
inside the fruit, as they never change colour till 
the tree’s work is done. If, when a fruit iB cut 
through, the pips are fast assuming the dark 
mahogany colour which they finally attain to, 
then the fruit is fit for gathering. But besides 
and apart from all this there are signs of 
ripeness in the tree itself, in the foliage and the 
wood, which tells the observant man when the 
fruit may bo gathered although these latter 
signs cannot bo written down, but must be 
sought for sedulously by careful observation. It 
is certain that the fruits on any given tree do 
not all ripen at the same time, and if we always 
acted logically, we should not gather all 
at one time but divido the work into two or 
three periods taking those only that were ripe 
first leaving the other to follow later on. But to 
carry this out rightly implies the possession of 
more practical knowledge of fruits on the pirt 
of the cultivator than is commonly met with ; 
though in the case of amateurs who only grow 
a few trees, the season of their ripening might 
be much extended by these means. For instance, 

I have by making three gatherings of such kinds 
as Marie Louise, been able to extend its season 


considerably, and the same principle may bo 
applied to many kinds of Pears. Late Pears and 
Apples are often gathered too soon in order to 
save them from the attack of birds and insects. 
But when gathered before they are fit, shrivel¬ 
ling must ensue, though shrivelling does some¬ 
times arise from the fruit season being too dry or 
too warm. A frost-proof cellar is the best place to 
keep the late kinds in, taking out those sorts that 
require a little warmth tomelt the flesh and bring 
up the flavour a fortnight or so before they are 
required for use, or their season begins. Where 
birds are very troublesome the choice late d< sstrt 
fruits should be netted. Everyone nets up his 
Cherries and Currants, but a crop of late Pears 
is of far more value than either. As regards 
Apples falling prematurely, as if from ripeness 
setting in earlier this year than usual, I must say 
I have not noticed any indications of precocious 
ripening. When Apple trees are as heavily laden 
as they are this year, some fruit may fall from 
the inability of the tree to support them all, or 
it is more likely the work of the larrte of the 
codlin moth.— E. Hobday.] 


Where Damsons are grown.— “Con¬ 
stant Subscriber ” wishes to know where Dam¬ 
sons are grown. I may inform him that a great 
quantity are grown in this locality (Uttoxeter). 
There has been known to be as many as from 
eight to nine hundred strike brought to this 
market at a time, and as few as a peck. So much 
for the uncertainty of our spring frosts. There 
is over an average crop thiB season, and I expect 
to see a good many brought into the market. 
—G. Chitty, 

5658.—Apple tree unfruitful.—Yes, re¬ 
move the Apple tree ; lifting and replanting 
will produce fertility. Spread the roots out care¬ 
fully, and do not mutilate them more than is 
absolutely necessary.—E. H. 

5684. — Raspberries not fruiting. — 
Leave the Raspberry canes their entire length, 
and doubtless you will have plenty of fruit next 
year. Do not train them too thickly.—E. H. 

5665.— Grafting Plums.— Rind-grafting 
does not answer so well for Plums. Whip-graft 
in spring. It is too late to bud now. Whip-graft¬ 
ing is done by cutting off the head of the stock 
in a slanting direction, cutting the scion to fit 
closely at least on one side ; bind firmly with 
matting, and cover with clay.—E. H. 

570G.—Vines collapsing.—It is difficult 
without more information to answer this ques¬ 
tion. Intermittent budding may occur on Vines 
much infested with red spider. When a Vino 
suddenly collapses without any previous warn¬ 
ing it generally arises from some neglect in tho 
interior management, such as neglect of venti¬ 
lation, unless the main stem has received some 
sudden fatal injury which might be easily dis¬ 
covered.—E. H. 


5716.—Uses of Sunflowers.— The fol¬ 
lowing extract from a contemporary may in¬ 
terest “ MacDonochie ’’and others : “ In South¬ 
western Russia, between the Baltic and the 
Black Seas, the Sunflower is universally culti¬ 
vated in fields, gardens, and borders, and every 
part of the plant is turned to practical account. 
A hundred pounds of the seeds yield forty 
pounds of oil, and the pressed residue forms a 
wholesome food for cattle, as also do the leaves 
and the green stalks, cut up small, all being 
eagerly eaten. The fresh flowers, when a little 
Bhort of full bloom, furnish a dish for the table 
which bears favourable companion with tho 
Artichoke. They contain a largo quantity of 
honey, and so prove an attraction to bees. The 
seeds are a valuable food for poultry; ground 
into flour, pastry and cakes can bo made from 
them ; and boiled in alum and water, they yield 
a blue colouring matter. The carefully-dried 
leaf is used as Tobacco. The seed receptacles 
aro made into blotting-paper, and tho icM v 
part of tho stalk into a tine writing-paper ; the 
woody portions are consumed as fm 1, and f -m 
the resulting ash valuable potash in obtain-, d. 
Large plantations of them in swampy places aio 
a protection againstintermittent fever.” Tshould 
like to know how Sunflowers are rendered fit 
f..i human food, as I have a quantity of blooms 
in my garden this season,— Palat»nf, 
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HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

I have noticed that there have been many en- 
qairiee respecting the warming of greenhouses, 
and I Bee you hint in a recent number that 
practical information would be acceptable. I 
therefore give you my experience of stoves, 
with some remarks on Vine cultivation. My 
vinery has not a good aspect, being due east. 
It is a lean-to, and the glass goes the whole 
length of that side of the house, potting house 
at the north end, vinery in the middle, 24 ft. 
long, and the conservatory now used entirely 
as a Fernery at the south side, which we keep 
entirely covered during the summer months 
with blinds. The boiler used is an upright 
tubular, with the water round the fire, the fuel 
being put in at the top, coke from our town 
gas house being the only kind used. It is about | 
4 ft. 6 in. high, and the pipes used are 6 in. in 
diameter. It is placed in the back kitchen 
cellar, and the pipe, only one flow and return, 
passes out into the potting house, and then into 
the vinery and down the centre, laid in an open 
wooden trough below the level of the ground, 
and then nearly round the Fernery, returning 
back the same way, and inserted near the 
bottom of the stove. The small feed cistern is 
in the potting house. The pipes are covered in 
the Fernery with open ironwork level with the 
tiled floor, in the Vinery with a double latticed 
walk ; the upper lattice slides so as to shut 
out the warmth if required, by closing the open¬ 
ings between the lattices. 

The hoiler is one made by the Phoenix Com¬ 
pany, Halifax. It has been going for seven years 
most satisfactorily, giving very little trouble, 
which to an amateur is of great importance. I 
feed it twice a day—about seven in the morn¬ 
ing and the same time in the evening, and 
have no occasion to look at it oftener. 
The coke is broken up small, so that it 
may not get fast in the stove. I rake the 
ashes through the bottom of the grate every 
time it is fed to prevent choking, and if the coke 
does not hang in the inside it goes on for weeks 
without relighting. The bottom doors are kept 
quite close at this time of the year, when there 
is not much heat required, with the lid propped 
open to give a top draught, and in winter the 
draught can be increased by opening the lower 
door about the eighth of an ineh, and decreasing 
the aperture of the lid, and by managing in this 
way it tan be kept at a great heat, BtiO below 
the boiling point. The last two winters we have 
had the cola outside 7° below zero and did not 
lose a single plant, but we used during the night 
two paraffin stoves, one in each house additional. 
Ob all the piping below the lattice and iron 
grating we place flat tins here and there, which 
are filled with water constantly. 

The Vines were planted seven years ago in pits, 
inside border about 8 ft. wide, outside only 3 
ft., with liberty if they chose to go under the 
hedge into a neighbour's garden; the border was 
made 4 ft. deep, in a gravelly bottom and filled 
with sods and good earth mixed with broken 
bones. I give the inside border a covering every 
spring of decayed cow manure, 3 in., with bone 
dust, charcoal broken small, and some soot, 
giving it a thorough soaking of warm water. 
About once a month it receives during the sum¬ 
mer a slight covering of guano and dissolved 
bones, washed in with a good supply of warm 
water; the Vines are four Black Hamburghs, 
one Sweetwater, one Muscat Hamburgh, one 
Golden Champion. The Sweetwater has only 
two bunches. The Golden Champion has splen¬ 
did foliage, but has never had 'a bloom. The 
others have above one hundred and forty bun¬ 
ches, many of them being above 1J lb. in 
weight. The Golden Champion will be taken out 
next Bpring if it has no bloom, and the Black 
Hamburgh in the same pit will be given another 
branch to take its place. I give three leaves to 
each lateral beyond the bunches of Grapes, and 
remove afterwards nearly all the extra growth, 
allowing all the leaves to run as much as they 
like. The Vinery is used as a greenhouse, the 
plants being on a stage from the latticed walk 
to the house-side. On the other side of the walk 
a strong plant resting on the pit walls goes the 
whole length of the Vinery, on which were 

S laced the larger plants. I think, considering the 
isadvantages under which I have laboured as 
regards situation and the quantity of plants I 
have kept, my plans have not been unsuccessful. 

B. Smith. 


6624—Killing tree stumps.— In autumn 
bore a hole about 2 in. in diameter and 18 in. 
in depth in the stump, fill with a concentrated 
solution of saltpetre and dose with a plug. In 
the spring a pint or so of petroleum is poured 
into the same hole, and set on fire. During the 
winter the saltpetre solution has penetrated 
every portion of the stump, so that not only 
this but every portion of the roots are 
thoroughly burnt out. The ash is left in situ, 
and forms a valuable manure.—Copied from an 
agricultural paper.—M. L. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RULES FOR WILLOW PLANTERS. 

1st. Never transplant a Willow if a cutting can 
be used, for all Willows succeed better from cut¬ 
tings than they do from rooted plants. 2nd. After 
planting, keep them clean ; never allow weeds to 
choke or overpower them. 3rd. No Willows do 
well in water-logged land, nor in peat bog, nor 
in dry, sandy soil. The best soil for an Osier plan¬ 
tation is a strong loam, and the most favourable 
position where they can be flooded at will and 
yet the land be well drained. 4th. In England, 
Willows may be planted at any time from the 
middle of November to the end of March. 5th. 
If practicable, break up the ground by a good 
cultivator, which is cheaper than ordinary 
trenching, and quite as good. This should be done 
early, to ensure the ground being in good condi¬ 
tion for planting, for if cuttings be stuck into 
unbroken clods, failure may be expeoted. 6th. In 
planting basket Willows secure, at whatever 
cost, the best sorts, and free from mixture, 
taking care that the species is suited to the soil 
and adapted to the market; it is false economy 
to plant whatever comes convenient (a mixed 
crop is always of small value), and a Willow 
plantation in suitable soil will last from fifteen 
to thirty years. 7th. When cuttings are planted 
with a view to grow into timber trees, cut to the 
ground, at the end of the first season, all crooked 
and defective shoots, for the first year's shoots 
seldom grow straight enough to be allowed to 
stand for timber trees. 8th. Protect all young 
plantations from ground game, for even the buds 
of bitter Willows are not proof against rabbits or 
hares. 9th. Never pollard a Willow; pollard 
Willows decay, and, in that state, harbour de¬ 
structive insects; better and straighter poles 
are obtained by cutting to the ground. 10th. 
Willows make good wind screens or nurse trees ; 
and the Long-leaved Willow or Salix acuminata 
stand well on the sea coasts or other exposed 
situations : some of the varieties of this species 
make good poles for fencing or general farm pur¬ 
poses, but they are not otherwise commercially 
valuable. 11th. After cuttings are put into the 
ground let the latter be firmly trodden down 
around them ; many cuttings die from this being 
only partially done. 12th. Do not plant cuttings 
when the bark is much chafed or broken ; on the 
contrary, throw them aside. 13th. Do not plant 
little corners with basket Willows and expect 
such scraps to pay ; it would be just as reason¬ 
able to plant a rood of ground with Wheat and 
expect to make a profit out of it: if such bits 
are to be planted, plant them for poles or timber; 
in this form they will pay well, but they can 
never pay to cultivate for basket Willows. 14th. 
Willows will grow on land occasionally over¬ 
flowed by salt water, provided it is suitable in 
other respects. 15th. In collecting Willows for 
scientific observation or classification, avoid de¬ 
cision until you have grown them in a trial 
ground and compared them with others similarly 
situated. Willows being so much altered by soil, 
situation, and climate as to be unrecognisable 
even by those who have studied them for years. 
If this plan be adopted, much of the confusion 
that now exists will oe avoided, and many of the 
so-called species will be found to be only varieties. 
16th. Willows planted on the banks of rivers are 
of great value in preserving the soil from being 
washed away, by reason of the grasp and tenacity 
of their long fibrous roots. 17th. The outlay for 
planting basket Willows, including everything, 
may be stated at about 25s. per 1,000 cuttings, 
which at 20,000 cuttings per acre—the ordinary 
quantity—would be £25, and, unless under very 
exceptional ciroumstances, this may be taken as 
the ordinary oost ef forming an Osier plantation. 
18 th. The importance of planting <}uick-gro wing 
timber trees in a country so limited in area as 


ours is admitted; and the Willow is not only one 
of the best trees for this purpose, but no wood, 
sells more readily, nor is so difficult to obtain, 
nor will yield a greater return. 19th. All cuttings 
should be pushed from 8 in. to 10 in. into the 
soil, and in a slanting direction. 20th. The num¬ 
ber of cuttings required for an imperial aore is aa 
follows :—18 in. each way, 19,360; 24 in. 10,890; 
36 in., 4848 ; 48 in., 2722. 

Basford, Notts William Scaling. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Dahlias form the chief feature in the flower 

g arden at the present time. The late rains have 
one wonders for them, and perhaps finer 
blooms were never seen than those exhibited by 
Mr. Turner, of Slough, at South Kensington, 
the other day. The single Dahlias, too, are now 
very fine, and there is such a variety of colour 
in them that a really interesting and showy 
garden might be made of them alone. We saw 
a lot of healthy little plants of the Pompon 
Dahlias the other day in Mr. Crowe’s nursery, 
Upton, Essex. They consisted of dwarf late 
kinds, which by-and-by will he lifted and pot¬ 
ted, and make a display in the greenhouse along 
with Chrysanthemums. 

French Marigolds. — We hardly know 
which are the best, the single blooms or the double 
ones. Both are very beautiful. Mr. Dean has a 
quantity of plants now in flower, of dwarf, 
compact habit, and covered with beautifully 
striped blossoms. These Marigolds are among 
the most useful of garden plants. They com¬ 
mence to flower in June and keep on till cut off 
by frost. Neither rain nor drought appears to 
have any effect on them ; they flower away in 
spite of all weathers. They grow well in London. 

Grown Daisies (annual Chrysanthemums). 
—Blooms of these have been sent us fresh and 
beautiful. Though the plants get rather strag¬ 
gling at this season the flowers are excellent for 
cutting. 

Autumn Crocuses are beginning to ar¬ 
rive, and very beautiful they are. To grow them 
well the bulbs should be planted in the Grass, 
or among dwarf - growing Ivy or the mossy 
Stonecrops. 

The Giant Knotweed (Polygonum cos- 
pi datum) is now lovely m the London parks, 
and also in many little town gardens. The 
branches which are gracefully arched are studded 
with beautiful creamy white blossoms which will 
be followed by pale rosy fruit. This is a noble her¬ 
baceous plant when allowed plenty of room, and 
it is well suited to plant by the side of a fence to 
form a screen in summer. 

Tyerman’s Groundsel (Senecio pulcher). 
—From the warm soils of Surrey, magnificent 
flowers of this charming plant have been sent us. 
They are like great Michaelmas Daisies, and of a 
lovely purple oolour, with a golden centre. This 
is one of the beat hardy autumn flowers in the 
garden. 

St. John's Worts (Hyperioums), though 
much neglected, are really very pretty at this 
time of year. The dwarf kinds grow well under 
trees and yield a profusion of golden yellow 
blossoms in autumn. There are some tall grow¬ 
ing kinds well suited to shrubberies. 

Heliotropes. —Though these are nearly over 
out-of-doors, fresh you ng plants for winter bloom¬ 
ing are an advantage. We saw some of a beauti¬ 
ful dark variety lately in Mr. Crowe’s nursery, at 
Upton, Essex. They come in well with soarlet 
Pelargoniums and Chrysanthemums. 

Quilled Asters of the Bette ridge strain are 
very fine this season; though rather formal in 
outline, they are very pretty and last for a long 
time during the autumn. 


5721.— Poultry manure.— This makes a 
| very strong liquid manure if a bushel of it be 
put into a tub holding 20 gallons of water, and 
the mixture stirred occasionally, and allowed to 
stand for a few days before using. For potting 
purposes it should be first well dried and rubbed 
through a coarse sieve before mixing with pot 
soil, whilst for the garden it may be strewn at 
once over the soil or be put into a heap and laid 
on thinly as need. Liquid manure, except for 
Chrysanthemums in pots, is not much needed at 
this time of the year.—A. D. 
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HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA. 

A short time ago we called attention to this 
charming hardy shrub which we have since seen 
exposed for sale in the shape of dwarf, bushy 
plants in Mr. Dickson’s shop, in the Central 
Avenue, Covent Garden. The plants were grown 
in 6-in. pots, and each bore from five to seven 
magnificent trusses of snow white blossoms, one 
of which we now illustrate. This Hydrangea is 


itself, and as every healthy shoot produces a 
large head of bloom on a plant some 2 ft. in 
height only and as much through, carrying from 
twelve to eighteen of them, it is easy to form a 
true idea of the exceptional merits of this hardy 
subject. Its hardiness is indeed one of its ohief 
recommendations, for no amount of inclement 
weather appears capable of making the slightest 
impression upon it. As the season advances 
the flowers assume a tinge of pink, which 


in a small compass, and the growth will be 
stronger than when unrestricted development 
is allowed, with the consequent effect of in¬ 
creasing the quality of the flowers whilst not 
diminishing them in quantity. Although, as 
compared with the generality of flowering 
shrubs, the panicled Hydrangea may be con¬ 
sidered as a moderate grower, it by no means 
follows that it is deficient in vigour; on the 
contrary, it grows with sufficient freedom and 



one of the best plants that an amateur can grow 
for the decoration of the conservatory or green¬ 
house. It is easily propagated and brought to a 
flowering state. It is perfectly hardy, and when 
mixed with Geraniums and other bright summer 
flowering plants has a charming effect; when 
grown in pots under glass, the flowers are pure 
white ; and when grown in the open ground, the 
flowers when they first expand exhibit a purity 
of colour equal to those of the Snowball Tree 


later on develops into a still brighter tint. In 
each phaso of colouring the plant is beautiful, 
but perhaps most so before the flowers have 
lost any of their pearly whiteness. This plant 
is equally suitable for either large or small gar¬ 
dens, and it is grand when massed, as its com- 
pact and moderate habit of growth renders it of 
great value to the owners of small gardens 
generally, and by annually pruning the young 
shoots back to two eyes, the plant will be kept | 


strength to admit of its employment in the 
shrubbery, or in the mixed plantations where 
it does not come into immediate contact with 
rank-growing, soil-exhausting trees, and may bo 
made to form when judiciously and tastefully 
grouped a beautiful and interesting feature in 
such places. Where, however, it is considered 
expedient to encourage growth to the fullest ex¬ 
tent. the soil should be deeply stirred and 
richly manured, and care should be taken that 
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no other coarse-rooted subject be allowed, for at 
least several years, to appropriate to itself any 
portion of the nutriment intended tor the exclu¬ 
sive enjoyment of the Hydrangea. Propagation 
is best effected by placing established plants in 
heat in early spring, the young tender shoots 
quickly forming roots in a genial temperature. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , September 26 
to October 1. 

Potting old plants of Pelargoniums to provide cuttings 
In spring should they be wanted. Putting in cuttings of 
Violas in sharp, sandy soil, under hand-lights, in a shady 
border. Putting Fraser’s Broad-leaved and Green Curled 
Endive in cold pits as they become vacant; also Black- 
seeded Brown Cos Lettuce. Giving Strawberry beds a 
good coating u; manure and forking it in. Taking up or.e 
portion of Beet-rout, and storing it away in dry earth in 
a cool shed for use in case of frosty weather. 

Putting in Calceolaria cuttings under hand-lights 
against a north wall. Getting Camellins, Myrtles, and 
other plants under cover. Earthing up Celery when the 
ground is dry and in workable condition. Clearing oif 
old l’eas, and getting the ground ready for manuring 
an 1 trenching. Hoeing and weeding amongst theautunm- 
80 *n Onions when the ground is dry and the weather 
fi io. Tying up Lettuces, and covering up Endive to 
blanch, ('tearing off all decayed vegetables, an 1 carrying 
them to the rubbish heap to bum. Potting Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and NarciRsi. Thinning Spinach, and weeding 
an 1 hoeing between i he rows. 

Looking over all Cauliflowers and turning down the 
leaves over such as have formed heads, to protect them 
from frost. Gathering all dwarf ami Scarlet Banner 
Hems, and putting them in 4-in. pots set in pans of 
water with a little charcoal added for keeping tfll they 
are wonted ; also treating all Vegetable Marrows in the 
name way. Potting a quantity of Kcheveria glanca 
Pi anting all spare borders with Wheeler’s Imperial Cab¬ 
bage plants 8 in. apart. Preparing temporary frames in 
which to prick out Cauliflowers. Sowing Mustard and 
Cress in boxes indoors. Potting a few Lobelia pumlla and 
dwarf Ageratums. Getting up the most forward Cauli¬ 
flowers, and laying them la an open shed. Gathering all 
unripe Tomatoes, and placing them iu a dry, sunny posi¬ 
tion iudoois to ripen. 

Flower Garden. 

The nights will soon be too cold for tender 
plants to be allowed to remain oat-of-doors; 
therefore, such subjects as Palms, Tree Ferns, 
or Musas should be lifted carefully and put 
in safe quarters, such as Vineries, that are open 
all day, but shut up at night. If they have 
rooted through or over the pots in which they 
were plunged, keep them well syringed overhead 
and watered at the root until they recover the 
check. Sufficient for next year’s stock should 
also fee lifted of any tender plants that are not 
readily increased by cuttings, for even if only 
slightly injured by frost they seldom make much 
progress afterwards. Any beds that are thus 
partially cleared will look better if at once pre¬ 
pared for spring-flowering plants and bulbs, as 
the sooner these can be got into position the 
bettor will they be established before winter 
sets in. 

Where the double shift of spring and s um mer 
bedding is followed, a good deal may be done 
by the liberal use of hardy edging plants, such 
as Sedums, Santoliuas, Cerastiums, 4c., to for¬ 
ward (he second planting. After the tender 
lants are lifted, fork over the beds lightly, and 
11 them pretty thickly with such early flowers 
as may be desired, using dwarf shrubs for cen¬ 
tres of small beds and vases, or for filling large 
beds and edging with two or three rows of 
early flowering plants. Single Wallflowers should 
now be thrifty little plants, and early-struck 
Pansies will be ready to flower. These, with 
Aubrietias, Arabia, and Forget-me-nots, are in¬ 
variably satisfactory, being hardy and most 
floriferous. 

All kinds of biennials will now be growing 
freely, but if these are too far advanced they 
are liable to injury from frost. By a little care in 
lanting, so as to have rows of late-flowering 
inds close to the earliest ones, and vice versa, 
a lengthened display will be the result, and 
beds that are not very precocious as regards 
flower may still be made gay by dropping in a 
good sprinkling of early bulbs. It is now time to 
be prepared with bulbs, as October is a good 
time to get them planted. The heavy rains and 
violent gales which we have had lately have 
been very trying to tall plants unless very se¬ 
curely staked and tied. 

Look to Chrysanthemums at once, if not al¬ 
ready done, and well secure them, as they are 
liable to break off at the base, and if tied now 
they will outgrow any signs of training before 
they come into flower. Keep everything neat 
fln d trim now that the leaves are assuming their 
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lovely autumn tints; also keep Grass mown, 
rolled, and swept, so that all signs of approach¬ 
ing winter may be as much as possible removed. 
Now is a good time to put in Viola cuttings for 
next summer’i bedding, as where Verbenas fail 
these form the best substitute for them ; they 
are dwarf, extremely floriferous, and only re¬ 
quire generous culture to prove continuous flow- 
erers. In mild localities they stand well out-of¬ 
doers, but if the protection of hand-lights or a 
cold frame be at hand they will strike all the 
more readily. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— As 
the season when flowers are scarce will soon 
be here, the most must be made of all plants 
now showing bloom. A good batch of Ixoraa 
should be in hand bristling with flower-buds in 
all stages of development, which will keep up a 
supply far into the winter. The double flowered 
Tabermemontana will be found equally useful, 
and should be grown in quantity where button¬ 
hole and other bouquets are in demand. Any of 
the Allamandas, Dipladenias, or other climbers 
that are still flowering may be encouraged to 
do so to as late a period as possible. 

One of the most useful climbers in the stov9 
at this or any other season is Passiilora Kerme- 
sina, as it is a moderate grower and a continuous 
flowerer. The Gesneras now becoming useful 
should have favourable positions assigned to 
them in order to bring out their rich colours. 
Nsegelias, Achimenes, and similar plants should 
now be gradually dried off preparatory to beiDg 
stored away in warm positions. A gradual re¬ 
duction of moistqre at the roots of all plants 
going to rest must now take place, and the 
grower must act in unison with the season by 
allowing a gradual reduction of temperature. It 
will be necessary to keep the tires going 
sufficiently brisk to allow the houses to be 
ventilated a litt.e during the dullest weather. 
Attend to the destruction of all insect pests, 
and keep the glass during the winter season 
clear and bright, so as to nave the full benefit 
of every ray of light. 

Newly housed greenhouse plants should be 
frequently looked over ; all dead and decaying 
foliage should be removed from them, and the 
house freely ventilated night and day to keep 
the atmosphere pure and sweet. Where the 
greenhouse roof is overrun with creepers, these 
should now receive a liberal thinning in order 
to admit all the light possible to the plants 
underneath, and the glaaB should be kept per¬ 
fectly clear to assist the plants to finish up the 
ripening process. Heliotropes and other soft 
wooded plants intended for winter flowering 
should be kept in a healthy growing state by 
giving them a little closer treatment than 
hitherto at this season of the year. 

A good batch of annuals, such as Centaurea 
Cyanus minor, Scabiosa, Rhodanthe, Nigella 
damascena, Ac., should now be in fit condition 
for conservatory or indoor decoration, for which 
they will last in good condition for a longer 

g enod than most plants. Schizostylis coccinea, 
tokesia cyanea, and similar autumn-flowering 
herbaceous plants that have been grown in pots, 
should now be lifted into cold frames or other 
vacant positions in cool structures, to protect 
them from high winds and heavy rains. 

A stock of the different kinds of plants use¬ 
ful for forcing should now be potted up. These 
include Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, An- 
dromedas, Deutzias, Lilacs, Roses, Spiraeas, 
Dicentras, Guelder Roses, Ac. ; indeed, almost 
every kind of hardy spring-blooming shrub may 
now be potted up and forced successfully by* 
and-bye. After being potted they should be 
placed or plunged in ashes or fibre in a shady 
position outside, and must be kept well sup¬ 
plied with moisture at the root till the timei 
comes for introducing them into heat. Continue 
to pot up successional batches of spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbs, also Myosotis dissitflora, and other 
early flowering herbaceous plants. Attend 
closely to the young stock of autumn-struok 
plants, in order to get them well rooted before 
winter sets in. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines. —Mid-season Vines, from which the 
Grapes have been cut, also young ones that have 
not nitherto borne crops of fruit, should now be 
cleared of laterals quite down to the main buds 
that are to be retained for giving the next year’s 
supply. It will be necessary to avoid injuring the 


old leaves, as plump buds containing the embryo 
bunches cannot be depended upon where they 
are destroyed before they have completed thsir 
functions, and fall from the Vines without force 
or violence being applied to them. The outside 
borders will now be in a fit state'for the removal 
of the remains of ths old mulching preparatory 
to the application of the annual top-dressing of 
new turf and crushed bones, and a breadth cf 
2 ft. may at the same time be added to the front 
where the space allotted to the roots has not 
been filled up. Choose a dry day for the perform¬ 
ance of the work, and when all is finished cover 
up with 3 in. or 4 in. of fresh horse litter. 
Allow the roots to have the benefit of all the 
rain that falls in October, and then cover the 
litter with a good layer of Fern or leaves for 
keeping out frost and snow. 

Vines intended for starting in November should 
be sufficiently matured for pruning by the end 
of this month, so as to allow time for the wounds 
to heal before they are excited. For very early 
work old Vines should not be pruned too close, 
as the second bud very often gives the best 
bunch, when the weakest can be rubbed off or 
stopped at the fourth or fifth eye to furnish 
shade to the main rods. When, after a few years’ 
pruning, the spurs have become elongated, hard, 
and unsightly, a few of the oldest rods may be 
cut out annually, or they may be entirely dives 
ted of the spurs as a means of inducing them to 
throw young growths from latent buds, with 
which healthy Vines are always plentifully fur¬ 
nished. 

After pruning. Vines that have had red spider 
upon them should have the loose bark removed 
with the hand ; but the barbarous practice of 
scraping should be discountenanced, and where 
they are perfectly clean the loose flaky covering 
of bark may be retained, as it is alike the most 
natural and beautiful protection from heat in 
summer and cold in winter that the Vine can 
have. In all cases the rods should be well washed 
with warm soapsuds or Gishurst Compound, 
6 oz. to 8 oz. to the gallon dissolved in hot 
water. 

The worst enemy to the Grape grower is mealy 
bug, and when it gets thoroughly established 
on old Vines he may apply all the known insec¬ 
ticides, and he may ruin his Vines for ever, bat 
he will rarely annihilate his foe. As a matter of 
course, extra care may be given to the dressing 
and cleansing of the rods and every part of the 
house ; but the most effectual mode of destruc¬ 
tion is weekly or daily looking over through the 
spring, when, armed with a camel's-hair brush 
and a bottle of methylated spirits, every insect 
should be destroyed before it has time to become 
a parent. After a thorough winter dressing and 
general raid upon the bug the eggs left may not 
be numerous, but every insect produced by them 
soon multiplies into thousands, and to prevent 
this the cheapest and most effectual remedy is 
close attention in the spring. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— When the 
trees in late houses have become clear of fruit, 
remove every lateral and shoot that will not be 
wanted next season, as they only impede the 
free circulation of air, so essential to the proper 
ripening of the wood, and keep the sap in motion 
when the trees should be filling up the fruit- 
buds and going to rest. Keep the foliage clean 
and healthy by giving them an occasional wash¬ 
ing with the hose pipe or garden engine, and 
see that the roots in internal borders do not 
want for water. If properly drained and well 
made, inside borders should never be allowed 
to become dry or anything approaching it, an 
arid condition through the resting period being 
the most common cause of the buds dropping 
when they should be bursting into flower m the 
spring. 

Dry friable loam, lime rubble, and burnt re¬ 
fuse properly mixed together will suit all kinds 
of stone frnit trees, but no manure should be 
uBed, as the trees will grow quite strong enough 
without it, and the application of mulching and 
stimulating liquid when the fruit is swelling off 
will produce the beat results without overfeed¬ 
ing the young wood. When young trees have to 
be selected from the nursery for filling up vacan¬ 
cies on the reserve walls, clcau, healthy stocks 
carrying evenly-balanced, but not over-strong 
shoots should be chosen in preference to others 
that have made gross imperfectly ripened wood. 
Theso should be carefully lifted with all tbs 
delicate fibres, and kept moist nntil they can be 
replanted. 
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Strawberries.— To succeed in the early 
forcing of Strawberries, the crowns should be 
firm, plump, and well ripened by the middle of 
October, when protection from heavy rain 
through the resting period may be an advan¬ 
tage, but anything approaching dryness at the 
roots, confinement, or coddling must be carefully 
avoided. If the earliest potted plants that were 
partly plunged in ashes still show an inclination 
to make growth, they must be checked by the 
gradual reduction in the supply of water, care 
being taken that the balls do not become dry 
and shrink from the sides of the pots. The mid¬ 
season and late batches of plants if well potted 
and carefully tended through September always 
make very rapid growth, and unless closely 
watched soon overgrow and crowd each other 
at a time when warmth, light, and a pure cur¬ 
rent of air are of the greatest importance. In 
low damp gardens where the crowns only just 
ripen, even m good seasons, it is a very good plan 
to turn the general stock over every week to 
keep the pots free from weeds and worms and 
to elevate them on shelves, dwarf walls, or banks 
of coal ashes as the days decrease in length and 
nights become damp and cold. Opinions differ 
as to the best mode of wintering Strawberries ; 
some growers expose the plants to the elements 
and allow the frost to penetrate the balls to an 
extent that is often fatal to the pots if it does 
not injure the roots; while others prefer plac¬ 
ing them in cold pits with a few dry Oak leaves 
pressed in between the pots to prevent the balls 
from becoming too dry. The lights are thrown 
off night and day in favourable weather and re¬ 
placed in case of snow, heavy rain, and severe 
frost when the winter has fairly set in. 
Outdoor Fruit. 

Apples and Pears.—Most kinds of these 
will soon be ready to gather, and the moment 
they seem ripe enough let it be done, as we may 
still expect high winds, and ungathered ripe 
fruit will be either destroyed or fit for use only 
as windfalls. Pears, especially late kinds, if 
gathered too soon are rendered worthless, as 
they never ripen either to be fit for cooking or 
dessert, but shrivel and become hard and dry. 

A good criterion by which to decide whether 
a Pear is fit to gather or not is to gently raise 
the fruit, and if it parts readily from the tree, 
it is fit to gather. Another plan is to cut open a 
fruit, and if the pips be brown, the crop may be 
gathered. The same rule applies to Apples, 
though none but the very late kinds suffer from 
early gathering to the same extent as Pears. 
After housing the fruit the room will require to 
be freely ventilated for a week or two until the 
fruit is dry and inured to the temperature of the 
house ; sudden fluctuations more than anything 
else induce damp and decay. 

Fruit showing the slightest signs of decay 
should be instantly removed, for if left an at¬ 
mosphere is thereby engendered inimical to the 
good keeping of the remainder. If space permit 
let the fruit be placed on the shelves in single 
layers ; any extra labour involved in so placing 
it will be more than repaid by the despatch 
with which it can be examined in order to de¬ 
tect bad fruit. 

Peaches and Nectarines, and also late 
Plums, should be gathered a day or two before 
they are fully ripe and placed in the fruit- 
room. Fruit so gathered is much more highly 
flavoured than when used direct from the trees. 
As soon as the latter are cleared of fruit wash 
well any that are affected with red spider or 
mildew. Plenty of clear water applied with 
force for the former, and soapsuds for the latter, 
are two simple and effectual remedies. 


Raspberries may now have all their old 
fruiting canes removed and the new ones finally 
thinned out in order that those for next season’s 
fruiting may derive the fullest benefit from what 
sunshine we may yet be favoured with. After 
thinning let the ground about them be 11 point¬ 
ed 15 (not dug deeply), then mulch thickly with 
well-decayed stable manure. The fruit tree 
planting season is at hand, and preparation 
should therefore be made for new plantations, 
and for lifting, root-pruning, and renovating 
any trees requiring such operations. 

Vegetables. 

From Brussels Sprouts we always remove about 
this time a large proportion of the stem leaves, 
an operation which assists the swelling of the 
Sprouts. From old plantations of Cabbage, the 


sprouts from which are so valuable throughout 
the winter, frequently dear away all old leaves, 
and occasionally run the hoe through the plots 
to keep them in healthy growth. The vegetable 
matter thus removed, together with prnmngs of 
trees, clippings of hedges, &c., after being burned, 
makes when mixed together with soot, or lime, 
or both, and allowed to lie for a short time, one 
of the very best of manures for any kind of vege¬ 
table crop. Continue to plant 
Cabbages as ground becomes vacant; it is 
time that the main crop for spring catting was 
planted. We plant in lines 2 ft. apart, and but 
1 ft. from plant to plant, and as soon as fit for 
use in spring every alternate one is pulled out, a 
process, whilst it ensures an early supply, also 
admits of the others growing into large Cab¬ 
bages. 

Cauliflowers under hand-lights, Lettuces, 
and Endive may still be planted out; tie up when 
dry for blanching the two latter, and take the 
precautions to guard against the first frost. 
Endive, in particular, quickly begins to decay 
when onoe frozen. Cauliflowers in hand-lights 
must still have full exposure, and a chance lot 
should be pricked out on a south border. Any 
that are ready for use should have the foliage 
bent over the heads to preserve them from frost 
and from expansion. If lifted and heeled in under 
a north wall the supply may be continued for a 
long period This way of continuing the supply 
is only necessary in cases where the succession 

E lots do not quickly follow. All but the very 
itest-planted 

Celery may now be moulded up j the soaking 
of rain which we have received has post come 
right for this crop, and the sooner it is earthed 
the better. Previous to earthing, we tie up with 
matting each plant separately; and though the 
plant is somewhat tedious, it is the only safe way 
of preventing the soil from gaining a lodgment 
between the stems. Of course, as soon as the 
soiling up is done, the ties are cut off. Late- 
planted Celery should be kept free from side 
suckers and weeds, and the ground should be 
kept open by surface hoeing. The same remarks 
that have been made concerning the earthing np 
of Celery are equally applicable to Cardoons. 
The stools of 

Globe Artichokes should be given every 
chance of hardening their growth, with the view 
of helping them to withstand the winter j and 
therefore, as soon as the heads are cut, at once 
remove the old stems, together with all the use¬ 
less and half-decayed leaves that keep light and 
air from acting on the crowns. The ground 
matching mav now be removed, and the surface 
soil be kept loose and open. Seakale may also 
be treated in a similar way, and for a very early 
batch for forcing, select the most mature plants 
and at once lop off the leaves; all the rest 
should be allowed to decay naturally, which 
they generally do after the first frost. 

Amongst other operations requiring attention 
are the drying and storing of Onions, and 
herbB, the thinning out of Turnips, Winter 
Spinach, Carrots, Onions, and Lettuces, and last, 
but not least, the maintaining of neatness, 
without which the enjoyment of a garden, how¬ 
ever well managed in other respects, is jpeom- 
plete. 


WINTERING AND PROPAGATING BED* 

| DING PLANTS. 

The winter storage of bedding plants, whether 
yonng or old, or whether they are kept for fur¬ 
nishing cuttings or for planting, is an important 
matter. Pelargoniums being the staple article 
for famishing beds deserve notice first. They 
are more or less apt to go off by damping, ac¬ 
cording to the soil and locality, or according to 
age ana variety—that is, supposing them to be 
wintered in the usual cool pits or houses, with 
just a little heat to keep out frost or excessive 
damp. 

Autumn-struck cuttings keep better than old 
plants that have been lifted late in the year 
and potted; but everything depends on the 
way the latter are managed. We find, always, 
that lifted Pelargoniums of any kind are most 
apt to (lie off when they are cut down at pot¬ 
ting time ; or if they havo their branches 
shortened by the knife, unless nnrsed attentively 
for awhile, they are sure to die back from the 
out parts; the only way to save them, when so 
treated, is to keep them growing for awhile in 
a brisk heat. 


The best plan, however, is not to shorten the 
shoots at all, bat only to thin them ont, leaving 
those that are left entire. This makes long- 
legged plants in spring; but, in bedding out, 
they can be pegged down, and they come in 
earlv—even a long time before planting out— 
and afford plenty of cut flowers. They also yield 
splendid cuttings in March and April. Those of 
the Tom Thumb section resist cold and damp 
best; while variegated sorts, and, notably, 
kinds like Flower of the Day, Alma, Golden 
Chain, and the tricolors, suffer soonest. The 
destructive agents are always cold and damp ; 
and, notwithstanding attention to ventilation 
and picking off decayed leaves, the shoots will 
continue to die back, if the temperature is low 
—say under 45° or 48° for any length of time 
together—simply because the vitality gets low; 
and nothing checks decay sooner, or more 
effectually, than a rise of temperature, just 
sufficient to excite growth. If the plants have 
been touched with Frost before lifting, they are 
more difficult to keep than if they had been cut 
down to stumps. 

We have seen enquiries lately as to the pro¬ 
priety of storing Pelargoniums in cellars during 
the winter. This we have seen tried on a large 
scale, and can state, that though a percentage 
will be saved many will periBh. When this plan 
is adopted, lifting the plants should be deferred 
to the last moment, but they should not get 
touched by frost, nor must their shoots be 
shortened. They should, after being cleaned, bo 
set upright with their roots in dry soil, or they 
may be potted and set closely together, and 
they should not be watered during the winter, 
there being little or no demand upon the roots 
for moisture, the only object being to keep the 
plants alive till spring. Once or twice daring 
the winter they should be gone over and have 
the decayed foliage picked off, and by February, 
if practicable, the plants should be removed, 
potted, and started m a gentle heat. Most likely 
the shoots of those which survive will be much 
shrivelled, bat they will soon recover under the 
influenceof heat and light. It is not essential that 
the cellar should be light, but it should be dry. 
Cellaring is a plan not to be recommended, 
however, with Pelargoniums when the preser¬ 
vation of the plants is of importance. It is much 
better to lay the plants in by the heels in spare 
corners or shelves in the Vineries, greenhouses, 
or other cool structures, where the chances of 
keeping them are much greater. 

The wintering of the miscellaneous bedding stock 
depends upon the habits of the different subjects ; 
Ageratums, Verbenas, Centaureas, Gazanias, 
Heliotropes, Petunias, Salvias, Alyssums, Lobe¬ 
lias, and plants of a similar description, if rooted 
and established at the proper time in autumn, will 
remain healthy and vigorous in a still, dry at¬ 
mosphere of 40° or 45°, if they are tf&t shaded 
or kept too far from the light. None of these 
plants should be encouraged to grow in the least 
until about three weeks or a month before cut¬ 
tings are wanted from them, and, as it is not de¬ 
sirable to propagate such stock till about the 
beginning of March, there growth need not be 
pushed tul February. Plants which have been 
well rested during winter always yield the best 
outtings, and the yonng tops never fail to strike 
freely with ordinary care, whereas plants that 
have been kept moving in a sickly atmosphere 
daring the winter produce very uncertain re¬ 
salts. 

Fuchsias potted and not watered will keep in 
a dry shed or oellar as well as most plants till 
they have to be started in spring. Alteman- 
theras, Amarantus, Iresine, Coleus, Tropeeo- 
lums, and all the more tender kinds of sum¬ 
mer bedders require comfortable quarters 
in winter, or they will lose their foliage and 
otherwise suffer. Coleus, Iresine, and Tropaeolum 
are particularly sensitive, especially the last- 
named, which will almost to a certainty go off if 
wintered in a cool house. It should be kept dry 
at the root, and just moving as regards growth. 

A dry, warm shelf near the light ends is best. 
Calceolarias should, of course, never feel fire 
heat. Cuttings dibbled in early in November, in 
a shallow light frame, never fail to strike, and 
seldom damp off if they are not shifted too much 
in mild weather. They cannot stand both dark¬ 
ness and dampj but when hard frozen, they 
will remain covered up with litter for a month 
or more without danger. This we have proved 
over and over again. When the temperature 
rises again, it is only necessary to thaw the 
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plants before uncovering them; and this is done 
Dy watering them with cold water from the 
open tank ; as soon as the leaves feel soft, and 
the soil about the roots seems quite thawed, 
they should be uncovered. Slips of Violas, put 
in daring autumn, may be treated like Calceo¬ 
larias ; but they are hardy enough, and are 
benefited by nothing so much as light and free 
ventilation. Hollyhocks and Carnations only re¬ 
quire protection from severe frosts and damp, 
and are often covered with wooden shutters, 
which are removed or tilted up daily, according 
to the weather. Succulents of the Echeveria class 
and other bedding kinds, not hardy, require a 
dry temperature of 45° and little or no water at 
the roots. E. secunda glauca sometimes stands 
the winter out-doors in dry situations, but it is 
very unsafe to trust stock of it out-of-doors 
after November. We always take the plants up 
and set them thickly together on a dry tank 
behind a north wall, and lay a few old lights ever 
them in severe weather, and sometimes a little 
straw. 

As regards propagation, all bedding plants 
may be increased most freely in spring, or 
between February and May, by means of cut¬ 
tings. It is desirable, however, to propagat3 some 
kinds in autumn—Pelargoniums, for instance, 
that are wanted to flower freely—as spring-struck 
plants grow too luxuriantly; but those which 
are grown for their foliage may with advantage 
be struck inquantities in spring. Indeed, where the 
general stock is small, it may be recruited easily 
uptillthe time of planting out. Gazania splendens 
is a plant which is much better propagated in 
autumn, and merely potted off in spring, as 
plants struck later than the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary are late in flowering, and to take the tops 
off autumn-struck stock at that time is effecting 
a useless exchange. Lobelias, for bedding pur¬ 
poses, are very commonly raised from seed, but 
seedlings are irregular in their habit and colour, 
and far inferior to plants from cuttings. A few 
old plants of the best habited seedlings lifted, 
partially cut down, potted in August, and kept 
in a cool house during the winter, will yield fine 
cuttings in March, and every shoot will strike 
freely in the hot-bed ; after that they should be 
hardened off and pricked out into a cold frame, 
from which they will lift well with good balls 
at planting time. 

Verbena cuttings, if furnished with healthy 
foliage, strike with marvellous rapidity and free¬ 
dom in spring, and every piece of leaf attached 
will make a plant. Other bidding plants already 
named also all strike most freely; and one thing, 
which is not generally known, is, that the 
latest struck plants generally grow best after 
being planted out. For this reason gardeners 
generally try to secure a good quantity of 
healthy stock plants, so as to have one or two 
ood batches of cuttings only, which they sel- 
om take off till March or April. We frequently 
find that the last plants which are just trans¬ 
ferred to the beds from the cutting-pots grow 
away most freely. The great point in striking 
cuttings, and in nursing the plants afterwards 
when they are potted or boxed off. is to avoid 
coddling. A bottom-heat of 75° or 80° and a top- 
heatof from 65°minimum to 80° maximum should 
never be exceeded in the cutting-pit, and when 
transplanted and placed in the store-frames an 
atmospheric temperature 5° lower than the 
above will be suitable—always keeping it genial 
by judicious ventilation and watering. 

Lobelias from seed should never be sown later 
than the 1st of February, nor subjected to a 
temperature higher than from 60° to 75°, night 
and day, till they are pricked out. Verbena 
venosa should be sown at the same time and 
treated in the same way. The Humea elegans 
must be sown early in the autumn previous to 
being planted out and potted on ; and so also 
should the Centaureas, but we have had good 
beds of these from plants sown at the same time 
as Lobelias. In the above remarks I have spoken 
of the commonest bedding plants chiefly, and 
such as most people grow and want to know 
most about. J. S. 


The Wild Garden : Or mtr Groves and Gardens 
made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic 
Plants ; being one way onwards from the Dark Ayes oj 
Flower Gardening, with suggestionsJor the Regeneration 
of the Bare Borders qf the Ixmdon Parks. By W. 
Robinson. With ninety illustrations, by Alfred Parsons, 
engraved by liuyot, Pannemaker, H. Hyde, and Lacour. 
The Garden Office, and through all Booksellers. Price 

103. (kl. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6672.—Beet Roses (Hybrid Perpetuals).— 
Abel Grand, Alfred Oolomb, Anna Diesbach, 
Auguste Neumann, Anne Laxton, Auguste 
Rigotard, Captain Christy, centifolia rosea, 
Charles Lefebvre, Clothilde Holland, Com tease 
de Chabrillant, Comtesse de Oxford, Dr. Andry, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Connaught, Duke 
of Teck, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Fisher Holmes, 
Glory of Cheahunt, John Hopper, Jean Liabaud, 
Jules Margottin, La France, Lord Macaulay, 
Louis Van Houtte, Madame Nachury, Mdme. 
Noman, Mdme. Victor Verdier, Mdlle. Bonnaire, 
Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Mdlle. Marie Cointet, 
Marie Baumann, Marguerite de St. Amand, 
Marguerite Brasaao, Maurice Bernardio, Mon¬ 
sieur E. Y. Teas, Monsieur Noman, Mrs. 
Baker, Prince Camille de Rohan, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Reynolds Hole, Richard 
Wallace, Royal Standard, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Star of Waltham, Thomas 
Mills, Victor Verdier, Xavier Olibo. If a larger 
selection be needed, add Black Prince, Camille 
Bernardin, Comtesse de Jaucourt, Due de 
Rohan, Duchess of Edinburgh, Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Edouard Morren, Exposition de Brie, 
General Jacqueminot, Hippolyte Jamain, Horace 
Vernet, John Stuart Mill, Marguerite Dom- 
brain, Mdlle. Marie Rady, Marquis de Gibot, 
Paul Neron, Pauline Talbot, Pierre Notting, 
Vicomtesse de Vezins, William Griffith, Baroness 
Rothschild.—R. L. 

56G1.— Fixing 1 a boiler. —The flow pipe 
Bhould rise from the top of the boiler, asoending 
gradually till the highest point in the house is 
reached. The return should fall gradually till it 
enters the boiler at the bottom. The boiler may 
be set from 1 ft. to 3 ft. or more below the 
pipes. The less friction there is the quicker and 
easier the water flows, therefore, the fewer 
bends used the better, and sudden dips should 
be avoided. The boiler should have flanges for 
receiving the ends of the flow and return pipes. 
Three or even two-inch pipes will be large 
enough for so small a house.—E. H. 

5600. — Filberts not bearing.— Filberts 
bear on the young spray, and if the wood has 
been properly thinned out, and the centre of 
the bushes kept open to let in the air and sun, 
the bushes should have borne before this. Prune 
when the leaves fall.—E. H. 

6710.—Laying out a garden.— A garden 
for the purpose stated requires but little laying 
out, in the ordinary sense of the words, with 
walks and edgings. Wheel on plenty of manure, 
dig deeply, and crop with the plants most in de¬ 
mand in your neighbourhood ; grow two or three 
kinds, and do them well.—E. H. 

6713.— Cheap work on gardening. — 
If ** Enquirer ” will take in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated every week, it will give him all the in¬ 
formation he can possibly require on every sub¬ 
ject connected with gardening. It goes into every 
detail, and is so simple that a child may under¬ 
stand it. I am an amateur, and have taken it 
in weekly from its commencement, and I find 
it more useful than any other publication. — 
Busy Bee. 

6673.— Primula rosea. - The leaves of Primula rosea 
will presently die off, and thus leave the plants at rest 
for the winter. The crowns that will produce bloom next 
spring, and, indeed, the blooms themselves, perhaps will 
then be formed, and any division of the crowns, if care¬ 
fully done, can hardly affect the bloom next spring. Cut 
through between the crowns with a sharp knife, saving 
as much root as possible to each division.—A. D. 

6709.- Heating a greenhouse.—If “Amateur” 

will purchase some roofing felt or tarred canvas, and 
wrap three thicknesses of it about the water pipe, and 
bind it on with copper wire, and then tar it over, he 
will And that his water pipe won’t be again frozen, even 
during the hardest frost.—B eginner. 

6709 —Heating a greenhouse.- Cover th® pipe 
with felt, taking care that the felt passes all round on 
the waU side.-E. H. 

6683.—Mountain Ash Berries. -Gather the berries 
befoi e they become too soft, put them in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, and cover them with strong brine, and stop up 
the mouth.—E. H. 

5677.— Water Melons.—I hwo grown Water Melons 
in this country, but cannot say I like them bptter or ho 
well as the best of our own kinds. They will succeed 
under the same treatment.—E. H. 


5776 — Creepers in tube — What creepers will 
grow well and make the most show on a house where 
they cinnot be planted in the ground, as the house is 
surrounded deeply with gravel and brick rubbish. The 
creepers preferred are Roses, Jasmines, Honeysuckle 
(the common English sweet scented, the Japanese and 


Dutch), Veitch’s Virginian Creeper, Wiataria., Ivy, and 
Hops. Wonld any and which of these make a fair 
growth if planted in tubs 3 ft., or 4 ft deep ?—A HUES. 
[All would succeed well in tubs except perhaps the Wis¬ 
taria] 

5777 — Wintering plants —I have a small lean-to 
greenhouse stocked with Geraniums, Fuchsias, and other 
soft-wooded plants which I intend to keep heated jorf 
sufficient to keep the frost out. Would it injure the 
above-named to cover the top with boards in the winter, 
thus admitting no light except from sides, aa I could 
thus keep it w armer and also prevent frozen snow and ice 
slipping off the top of the house and smashing the glaaa? 
—T. K. B. [// tpm had a thick blind to pull down during 
frosty weather it would be an advantage, but we do not tee 
what good a greenhouse can be to you if you put a wooden 
roof on it to exclude the light .J 

5778. —W inter ins Carnations.— What is the best 
treatment for my Carnations. They were struck last 
autumn, and have made good growth with long stems. 
Bhould they be potted and taken in, or left out during 
the winter and covered with cinders or cocoa-fibre?— 
A. E. W. [They are hardy if kept free from damp. IJ 
you tcanf them to flower early lift them, and pot them, 
and place them in a frame or cool greenhouse. In any 
case it would be advisable to pot a few. ] 

5779. — Spiraeas and monthly Roses. — I have 
some roots of the Bpirsea in the ground, also some roots 
of monthly Roses in pots in a greenhouse without heat. 
Are they worth saving as I have no heat ? I have also 
some pots of Maiden hair Fern in the aame bouse as the 
Roses. Do they require any heat to save them through 
the winter? — H. C. W. [The Spiraeas and Roses are 
hardy, and you may winter your Maiden hair Ftms in 
the window qf a warm room.] 

6780. — When Potatoes are ripe — a. X. F — 
When a Potato is thoroughly ripe and lit to store, the 
sklu will be firmly set. If it can be easily removed by the 
thumb, or peels by handling, the Potato is not ripe, and 
will not keep well. After beiDg dug Potatoes should r e ex¬ 
posed to the sun and air for a few hours in order to get 
the sklna dry and firm before storing. 

6781. — Preserving 1 Grapes in winter.— R. C. S. 
—Cut off the bunches which bear the bunches, and in¬ 
sert the lower ends into bottles of water placed in a 
standing position on a rail or board. Put a bit of char¬ 
coal In each bottle, keep the bottles filled up. and cut 
out all decayed berries weekly. Keep a dry, airy tem 
perature of about 40?. 

6782. — Manuring fruit trees.—I have a large 
quantity of manure water running from roy pigsty et into 
a large hole. I put it to my Roses, Gooseberry, and Black 
and Red Currant trees until I am afraid 1 shall do them 
harm. Shull I continue it through the winter?—R.W. 

[ Do not give any during the trinter, but next summer yon 
may give a moderate quantity without fear qf danger J 

6783. — Raising Lobelias.— Inexperientia. —Sow 
now in pans of sandy soil,/and place them iu a window 
under a sheet of glass, if you have no gretnhonae. 
When up give the plants plenty of air and light. Prick 
out into other pans In spring, and plant out in June, or 
sow seed in March in a warm frame. 

5784. — Spring water for plants. — Will spring 
water pumped into a tank under a greenhouse stage 
ever be equally good for plants as rain water, and is 
temperature the main point in favour of rain water ?— 
E. 8. [.Vo, it is not so good as rain water, but if it could 
be exposed to the sun and air it would be nearly as good.] 

6785. — Tacsonlas and Cinerarias.— What is the 
lowest degree of temperature in which a Tacsonia and 
Cineraria will live during winter?-J. L. L. [Some qf the 
Tacsonias require a warm temperature, others are nearly 
hardy. If you tell us what kind yours is ire can probably 
advise you. Cinerarias require to be merely kept free from 
frost.] 

6786. - Heating by Gae.-Could the boiler of the 
heating apparatus of a greenhouse be heated by gas 
instead of coal without greatly increasing the expense ? 
—Visum.—[IV*, if the boiler is constructed fur being 
heated by aas. If an ordinary boiler we fear the ex¬ 
pense would be very great.] 

6787. -Young zonal Geranium8.— What should 
I do with some young zonal Geraniums now in splendid 
flower in 4-in. pots ? Ought I to remove some of the soil 
and repot them in the same size or shift into larger pots? 
—Eustace Dawson. [Give them occasional doses of liquid 
manure, keep them in a light, airy house, and rejiot them 
in spring.] 

6788. —Sowing SalplglosBis.—Is Aalpigloasis to 
be recommended for autumn sowing? I see it is suggested 
in a contemporary—much to my surprise, as 1 thought it 
scarcely hardy.—F. A. 8. [If sown in autumn the plants 
must have protection during the winter as they are only 
halfhardy.] 

6789. — Subscriber from the First.—Your grub Is the 
caterpillar of a largish moth, one of the Geometries, as 
it has already begun to change into a chrysalis. I am 
unable to name it. I cannot recommend any better plan 
for destroying these caterpillars than hand-picking.— 
G. 8. 8. 

5790.— Planting Vinee.— Would It be advisable to 
grow Grapes iu a lean-to greenhouse, the front of which 
touches the hedge of the next garden, so that there is no 
external border for the roots?—V inum. [Fes, if you 
can make a good border inside the house.] 

6791.— Ferns for Easter. —Could Ferns be forced 
for next Easter by being kept in the window of au ordi¬ 
nary living room? If not, how can they be forced by 
that time?—INKXPKRIKNTIA. [ What Ferns do you 
mean f J 

5792. — Potting Vallotas. — Amateur — Pot when 
the plants have done flowering, or leave them till spring. 
Remove a little of the old soil, and pot into a size larger 
pot, using fibrous loam, a little rotten manure, and pleuty 
of silver sand or river sand. 

5793—A'. Y. Z — If you will attend to our rales, and 
write each question on a separate piece of paper, and on 
one aide only, we shall be happy to Insert them, but 
questions respecting poultry and various other subjects 
mixed up together are perplexing and unsatisfactory. 
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6794— Camellia# out-of-doors.— Londoner. —They 
would do very well fa pots, but you mutt have tome 
meant of protecting the pots from frott. A border 
plant them out fa would be much better. 

6795. -Tuberoses.-//. IF. S—Tuberoses with flower 
stem 0 ft. long are not unusual, but they are none the 
better for being to long. 

WW.-Oioire de Dijon Rose.-*. JF—This makes 
a good climber on its own roots. Plant during autumn 
or in February or March. 

5797.—Ua©3 of frame3.— Biginnsr .—If you state 
what you want to grow we may be able to tell you how 
to grow it. Hot or cold frames are suitable for many 
purposes. 

6793. —Trees in London —Jay.—The Wistaria 
would grow well at 8outh Kensington. May trees, La¬ 
burnums, <fcc., are planted now or in spring. This it the 
best time. Any good nurseryman will supply you. 

6799.— Nicotians longiflora. — Is the Nicotians 
longiflora sold by Gibbs & Co. a perennial or »nnn«j ?_ 
RAVEN. [A half hardy perennial.]! 

5800. —Wintering 1 hardy annuals—A matenr.— 
Those will winter perfectly fa cold frames. Give all the 
air possible, except in frosty weather. 

6801. — Insects on Lantanas.— J. II. E.- Fumigate 
them with tobacco smoke two or three evenings in suc¬ 
cession, and afterwards sponge tha leaves clean with soap 
and water. 

6802. —Planting Hops — What Is the best time for 
planting Hops for trellis work round windows?—S enoa. 
[In spring.] 

6808.— Moving Lupines.— Should a large Lupine be 
moved now or after the leaves have fallen?—F. A.8. [In 
Spring, when new growth has commenced.] 

6804 — Early and late Strawberry.— S. C. 
The best early Bort is Keen’s Seedling or Hericart de 
Thury. and two good late kindB are Dr. Hogg and Frog- 
more Late Pine. 


6806. -Creepers on east wall.—Will Canary and 
Virginia Creepers flourish on a shaded east wall?—IN¬ 
KS FEMESTIA. [Yet.] 

6806 -Soil for Rose cutting.—5. A It.—Fibrous 
loam and plenty of road or river sand. They will not 
make roots till the spring probably. 

6807. —When to plant Daffodils.—Sandy Wifles, 
—[.Note.] 

5808 — Plumbago capensis—Patotms.-Repot In 
spring, as soon as new growth commences. 

6809. —Paris Daisies.— Sunnyfleld.— These will not 
withstand the winter fa Yorkshire. 

6810. —Roses for a London garden.— Londoner. 
— Boses will not grow in a London garden except under 
glass. 

A. T. A .—We cannot say, there are so many. See our 
advertisement columns, also articles on the subject now 
appearing fa the paper. 

Emile C.—“ Alpine and Rock Flowers,” by Wm. 
Bobinson, price 12s. 6d. f post free from our office. We 
cannot recommend tradesmen. 

T. R.—We do not know of any agent for the bee¬ 
hives you allnde to. 

A.II.C. JF.—We know of no book likely to answer your 
requirements. 

R. T. P—We know of no such book. 

R. Sheppard.— No. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help fa 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear, in mind that 
several specimens fa different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties sheuld be named hy local growers, and 
are often ODly known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of plants.— S. C. Bridport.—\, stachys 
Janata; 2, Corydalis flava ; 3, Santolina incana; 4, Sedum 

spuHum.- R. T. P.— Francoa ramosa.-IF. Nelson. 

—1. Begonia semperflorens; 2, flowers dropped off; 8, 

B. Weltonensis ; 4, B. Saundersi(probably).- II. H. U. 

—1, we cannot name Pelargoniums; 2. next week; 8, 

Panicumvariegatum ;4, Tradescantia zebrina.- Hearn- 

dene. — Eheagnns argentea femoena.- Christobel. — l, 

Hleracinm aurantiacum; 2, Helianthus (species); 3, 

Oxalis atropu rpurea- Palatine.— Impatiens glandu- 

lifers. Tyro.— Hoya carnosa J. P., Jun.— Poly¬ 
gonum cuspidatum. Amateur.— Godetia Lindleyana. 

Sow the seed In Maroh in the open ground in rich soil. 

Thm out to 0 fa. apart.- Freemason.— We cannot 

name Pelargoniums.- H. II. -l, Buck Wheat (Polygo¬ 

num fagopyrum); 2, Calamintha offici o ails (common 
Calamiotl; 3, Cow Wheat(Melan)pyrum pratense; 4, send 

when in flower.- C. A. H.—l, Escallonia macrentha ; 

2, Hoary Mullein (Verbascum pulverulentum).- D. L. 

N. B .—Field Melilot (Melilotus arvensis).- M. D.—l, 

Gnaphalium tomentosum; 2, Helianthus (species). 


QUERIES. 

Rules tor Correspondents. —AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Q juries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir- 
e dation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
ts go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the iceek they are received, and they would 
greatly he lp us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS .-Four plants,fruits, or flowers only 
ean be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. , 


6811. —Hollow Celery. —Will some experienced 
gardener kindly inform a new beginner as to the cause 
and cure of hollow, or, as we call it, kexed Celery. I 
have talked with nearly all the gardeners fa my neigh¬ 
bourhood on the subject, but the result has only been 
to make confusion, if possible, more confounded, some 
ascribing it to this and some to that mode of treatment, 
others again attributing it to bad seed and the recent 
wet weather; but the result of my many conversations 
has been to impress ou my mind the fact that they were 
all more or less puzzled and troubled with it. Now, as I 
and a neighbouring gardener have purchased our seeds 
from two of the leading firms of seedsmen fa England, 
and as we have had a large proportion of Celery grown 
from these seeds which have turned out hollow, I am 
not in a position to accept the theory of bad seeds, al¬ 
though, as I said at the outset, l am, comparatively speak¬ 
ing. inexperienced. If, like the Potato disease and the 
Hollyhock fungus, hollow Celery is an evil which we can 
only mitigate and not eradicate, will some one recom¬ 
mend some strain of Celery (or some treatment thereof 
according as they think the evil lies) which they have 
grown for many years under different conditions, and 
which have invariably turned out solid ?—W. Hilton. 

6812 . —Heating a greenhouse- —I am in the same 
state of perplexity as several of your correspondents, 
viz., how to heat a small greenhouse 9 ft. 0 in. by 9 ft. 
which stands between two bay winnows. I have tried « 
paraffin stove with two 4-in. burners for the last two 
winters. I found it expensive, as it consumed at least 
1 i P 1 ^" of oil a night, and then only just kept the frost 
out. The thermometer went down to 31° during the 
severe weather we had last January. But the worst 
remains to be told. During the gale on the night of 181 h 
January, the stove caught Are, and filled the house with 
thick black smoke, which spoilt many of my plants. J 
was only able to put it out by smothering It with ashes 
Both the burners were melted off the lamp. I should be 
very glad If “ Patent Gas Stove ” (p. 345) would give me 
a description of the hot water apparatus he has erected, 
* nd al . 3 ° th ® name of the shop from which he obtained 
It.—W. T. T. D. 

T ,u 8 l 8 *r P r unIn ? Shrubs.— I have some very fine 
Rhododendrons which were severely nipped by spring 
frosts, and, in consequence, the foliage has become very 
thin and scraggy, especially towards the top. Would it 
do to cut about 1 ft. off the top 8 , or prune them now ? 

I have also a large Cupressus Lawsoniana which has 
suffered in the same way, the leader being apparently 
dead, as weli as many of the lower branches withered. 
Would it improve it to cut the withered branches off? 
or what other treatment would be best ?—A. C. 

68!4.—Window fernery.—Will someone give me 
their advice as to the best way of heating a fernery 
outside of a window in London ; it is small, therefore 
will not admit of pipes or a stove. Would it require to 
be heated during the day in the winter as well as at 
night to keop the Ferns alive? They are mostly hardy 
kinds. Would the Lygodium scandens (Climbing Fern) 
live and keep green through the winter ? What creepers 
or climbing plant* would do well fa the moist atmo- 
sphere of a window fernery, which faces south, but 
is well shaded by a blind ?—Jay. 

5815.—Grapes not colouring.— Can anyone tell 
me the reason why my Blaek Hamburgh Grapes do not 
colour properly, one-half the berries are black and the 
others red. I started the Vines early in March and dis¬ 
continued firing in the middle of May, the fruit being 
well on towards colouring. I have treated them the 
same as in former years, and they then did very well. 
The Grapes not properly coloured are a light red and are 
beginning to shrivel ?— Amateur. 


5810 —Winter Cucumbers-— Is it possible to grow 
Cucumbers in a giefnhouse. heated by a flue running 
along one side, by putting soil upon the top of the flue fa 
place of the usual manure hot-bed. I intend growing 
Cucumbers to be ready about Christmas, and as it is my 
first attempt I would be much obliged by receiving 
practical advice. The hot-bed is simply used for bottom 
heat, and this could be supplied by the heated flue, I 
should think, if the soil was rich enough and was kept 
moist.—D. C. M. 

6817. — Treatment of a Stephanotis.— In the 
autumn of 1879 I purchased a youug plant of Strpha- 
notis floribunda, and Immediately planted it in a 12-in 
pot. Last Beason it grew freely, and was very healthy 
This season it has flowered well, and has still one or two 
blooms on, but it has gradually become less healthy 
looking, and now is losing moBt of its leaves. It has been 
carefully watered. The soil in the pot seems exhausted 
What mode of treatment should I adopt ?—J. H. B. 

6818. —Pigs falling off.-I have a Fig tree growing 
in the open air. I find that fa the spring most of the Figs 
which form the first crop on the new wood drop off, and 
are not replaced by others. If I were to rub them off in 
the autumn, would that induce the tree to produce a 
larger crop the following summer? I may say that some 
of the fruit survives the winter and becomes fruit the 
following year. An opinion from experience is desirable. 

•Channel Islands. 

6819. -Pears shrivelling and cracking— 
Several of my dwarf Pear trees have borne very well 
but the fruit during the last two or three years have 
not come to maturity, but have become wrinkled, 
cracked, and shrivelled. What should be done by way of 
remedv ? Would root pruning be useful ? and if so. when 
should it be done ? Would transplanting the trees iu 
question cure the evil? I should be thankful for due in- 
formation and Instruction.—E. R. P. 

failing—I have a two-light frame 
filled with Melon plants on a common manure bed, not 
kept up with lining. They have been healthy, made 
plenty of wood, and plenty of fruit, but some of which 
dropped before the blossom opened and some after¬ 
wards ; three out of these set too late to ripen, one is 
near ripe, one is half grown, and one quarter grown. A 
little advice will be thankfully received. Also, what sort 
would be best to grow next year under similar circum¬ 
stances ?—Tyro. 

6821.—Ornamental shruba for screens —I am 
about to plant a shrubbery, 60 yds. fa length and 3 yds. 
wide, and am anxious to have a nice selection of shrub* 


with a variety of tints, at the same time making a good 

SPSS'S sags 

be,t ” T 01 g ' t,in * rii of 

5S22.-Alth8ea frutex— Can anyone tell me how to 
propagate this plant ? I have taken sltpB in summer au¬ 
tumn and spring, but have never succeeded in getting 
them to grow. I have kept them in the house and out-of- 
not succeeded with them, and should be 
obliged if anyone can tell me how to manage them. I 
have no greenhouse or hothouse —M. A. C. ^ “* 1 

on lawn a.-There is a black mark in 
the shape of a horse shoe upon my lawn, and frequently 
a sort of fungus after the form of a small Toadstool 
springs up. I have tried to destroy It by pouring a solu¬ 
tion of bluestone over it, but without success. Ho wean 
I remove it ?—M ush room. w can 

6824.— Flowers for Easter. —In a flower-bed 
under an open south wall what flowers oan I plant to 
be out for Easter decorations next yew? also whS 
8ame Purpose In a bed under an open 
north wall ?—Inexpkrikntia. open 

5825. Syringa not flowering.- Any Inform*, 
tion as to the eause of above will be thankfully re- 
ceived, as I have taken great trouble with it, and as yet 
no 8l gns of flowering. Last year it was 
crowded with bloom.-Mons. D. y 

6820 -Powers for shady border— I have a 
flower bed under an east wall, overshadowed in ever? 
& h l b . r r Chea 0f t ? )e8 - 11 gets 1116 BUn for three hours 
SSJ" 8Ummer (7 to 10). What flowers may I cal¬ 
culate upon producing there?— Inexpkrientia. * 

^5827-Tree Geraniums. -I shall be glad of anv 
hints as to training and thinning a Tree Geranium on a 

^mi n t^° 01 gre « n }! OU8 » 80 88 get the bloom. It 
seems to go to stalk and root—S andy WTffles. * 

6828— Plants for narrow borders— Can anyone 

i 110 ^ Plant fa a border under a higtflvy 

r^ ? 9 A? P T 0 L 8 ° Uth * B °mewhat shaded by treeZ 

It Is 24 ft. long, and 4 ft. wide. I have tried Li lie* nf th* 
Valley, but they do not succeed— Sandy Wiffles. * 

6829— Plants under trees— I shall feel obliged it 
someone will tell me what to plant under trees In 
shrubberies where there is not much light or air I 

™ r.-E? ” m tKW qn,cUr ,nd m,k " * 

5830—Killing tree stumps— I have two l*r«» 
in my garden which I am going to cut down 
Z °I * be ground. Ishall g us?tlm B fam p8 to 

■|* nd vase8 of plants on. Is there anything I can pat on 
the stumps to prevent them growing again ?—Novice. 

5S31—Pansies for next year—I am anxioirntn 
have a good display of Pansies next year, and have 

be"clad 1°° c “ fcti , ng8 in a cold frame.*?should 

be glad of any hints as to future management and th« 
proper time for planting out, to-l^NSY ' d th ® 


^—Pruning Roses— Should climbing Roses 
XJ 1 “ d ^cfaal Niel that were 


% ire vijvu ana juarecnai Niel that were 
planted this spring be pruned ? Mine have made 

out life 

ktadSrm roper 

under glass, and the crop almost gathered.— Enquirer. 

ISr,oVr^7iT e AT < ' Ulred 0Ut ' lde °* “"«■ “ 

ta-SWl SysSSSfc’g;. 3X n n 7,” n 

/ fClemati, Wd LnSCoarh D how 

should I treat it this autumn and next spring?— r] e, g 

6^7— Anemones near London— Has anyone 
grown Anemones successfully near London? With me 
Tottenham b ° 880m freely nor Sr° w vigorously—K 8k? 
58 i£- — Planting Pyretbruma and Loh«n a 

—When is the best time for planting 
seedling Pyrethrums end Lobelia cardfaalis ?ilUvEN. 

HrS 3 o~ S ^ ed l infi F Beeronias -Should young seed- 
ling Begonias be dried 'off the first winter likn nida. 
plants for be left gent* growing ?-F. j. ° lder 

, at Christmas. -Can any one tell me 

sagswwsfSS 

straw ? or are they best in bags ?-C. W. H. *°° m th 
meadow which is well dralnff S E o ground a 
<fcc , fa houses and conservatories?—W 8 ’ 


Heavy yield of Potatoee—1 have mat 

Ilf tod aheavy crop ol Potatoe. from 2 lb of 

T?V.. T ^V r,e ^“ Kin 8’ 8 Challenge 

and the total weight lifted from 2 lb. of eeed 
planted this apnng u 120 lb. of fine Potatoes.- 

■*. C., Dereham. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Hlnta on health and healthy homes.— Many 
for your valuable and interesting articles on 
“ Health and Healthy Homes.*’ Under this head 
“ J. D.” attacks the assertion made by Mr. Holden 
that two good meals daily are sufficient and best 
calculated to keep one in health; one meal to be 
taken before commencing work and the other after 
work is completed. I should be sorry to see this 
journal turned from its use, and matter inserted of 
no interest to its readers, but trust that you will 
insert this, as 1 consider “ J. D.” is mistaken in so 
utterly condemning the practice of dining late. I 
know that it is generally understood that late din- 
ners are injurious, but as many things have of late 
years been found false, which were long thought 
true, it is not unlikely that dining late may yet be 
considered beneficial, instead of an nnmixed evil. 1 
have long practised having my most substantial 
daily meal after work is done. I was led to this from 
a belief that I should find it more healthful than 
taking the aforesaid meal between the intervals of 
work, and not from any scientific reason, and after 
three or four years’ experience I am glad to see my 
own convictions upheld by a scientific man. “ J. D.” 
Bays it has been proved that the gastric juice flows 
most abundantly about mid-day. I do not dispute 
it; at the same time my belief is that whenever a 
person is in the habit of making his heaviest call 
upon the gastric juice, then will the gastric juioe 
flow most abundantly, whether it be early or late. 
I am not robust, but I go home daily and eat a 
substantial though plain dinner, at a time when 
ordinary people have put away their tea things, and 
few people could sleep sounder or more restfully 
th*n myself, thus proving that the gastric juice in 
my case does answer the call made upon it. Again, 
** J. D.’s ” remarks upon our ancestors’ dining hour 
are true, but not to the point. If all could do as 
“ J. D.” says, “ dine at twelve and rest for a good 
hour after, there would be no need for this to be 
written. How many working men, or even profes¬ 
sional men, oan take an hour in Hie middle of the 
working day, in addition to the time occupied by 
eating ? Very few I think. Most persons engaged 
in business know that the short time which it is 
practicable to take from business does not allow for 
a comfortable meal; and again, if a hearty meal be 
taken at mid-day, the feeling on going back to 
business is never pteasant, often painful, and there¬ 
fore not healthful. How different when one puts up 
with a light lunch (and it soon becomes preferable), 
and going home gets his meal in comfort, and after¬ 
wards sits quietly by the fireside. Soon the meal, 
freedom from thoughts of recommencing work, 
together with the comforts of home, ohase away all 
weary feelings, and long before bed-time one feels 
almost ready for another day’s work. This is no 
imaginary case, but my own experience. In conclu¬ 
sion I heartily wish that I oould persuade all who 
like myself are olosely engaged in business to adopt 
dining late, working men (mechanics) especially. 
They would find it healthier, better, and more 
economical to take a light lunch whilst at work, and 
after work is over to take a substantial mealat home, 
surrounded by objects calculated to make a man 
relish as well as digest his food.—H. E. H. 


Siberian Crab jelly.—Put one peck of Siberian 
Crabs and half a peck of Keswick Codlin Apples, 
peeled and quartered, not cored, in a pot—the 
Crabs in the bottom, with two or three pints of 
water. Do not stew them till they are too much 
burst, or the jelly will be thick. Strain the syrup 
clear off, and to each pint put 1 lb. of loaf-sugar, 
finely powdered and made warm before put to the 
syrup, then boil until you think it will stand. If 
made exactly this way it will be quite clear and 
bright.— Tim. 

To Preserve Siberian Crabs.—Weigh the 
crabs, and to each pound allow 1 lb. of pounded 
loaf-sugar. Put the sugar into a preserving-pan ; 
add one gill of water for each pound of sugar. 
Boil for ten minutes, then throw a few crabs in. 
When they crack take them out with a skimmer, 
and place them in pots- When all are cooked return 
the boiled syrup, filling the jars with it. 

Fruit of Pyrus japonlca —Can any use be made 
of the fruit of Pyrus japonica ? I have a tree laden 
with fruit the Bize of small Apples. The shrub is on 
a wall facing east.— G. F. S. C. 

Cooking of Indian Cora.—The ordinary Indian 
way is to toast the heads or Chotas before the fire in 
in a Dutch oven; when nicely browned, butter and 
pepper them, and serve on a napkin.— Sandy 
Wiffles. 

Parsley fritters.—I should be glad to knowhow 
to make the brown sauce used with Parsley fritters. 
—Palatine. 

Preserving Peas and Beans.—Will some one 

? ive a good recipe for keeping Peas and Beans fresh 
or some months hence f If so, it would be a great 


boon to many, who, like myself, have great quan- 
tities which they oould so utilise.—S outh Mal¬ 
vern. _ 


POULTRY. 

Houdans.— Out of a brood of these birds some 
will be found to be much lighter in plumage than 
others, having a larger proportion of white than of 
black feathers. This, as far as the utility of the 
bird goes, is of no importance, bat in the show pen 
the darker specimens take precedence. Hondans are 
only moderate winter layers, in fact none of the 
French breeds are very good in this respect, at 
least in this country; but, taken all the year 
through, they rank among the most prolific in 
eggs* and are besides excellent table food. We 
believe Hondans will not do well in exposed 
situations or on a cold damp soil. Good hens should 
weigh six or seven pounds and cocks abont ten 
pounds. They should be of square build, with rather 
short legs, bat not clumsy. They are non-sitters. 
Fanciers are inclined to pay too much attention to 
the crest and other items which are really immate¬ 
rial, where a good useful bird is desired, size aud 
prolificacy being the main points. 

Lime for poultry-—It is most important that 
poultry should have an unlimited supply of lime of 
some kind, in order that their eggs may be laid with 
a good firm shell. Shells vary very much; some 
have a smooth polished surface, while others are 
dnll and rough; this cannot be accounted for, but 
as long as they are thick and strong it is of no 
importance. The beBt egg-forming material is fur¬ 
nished by sea gravel, containing a large percentage 
of broken fish shells. Nothing oan be better than 
this. Ouster shells pounded up are also very good. 
Spratt’s food contains a proportion of this, and it is 
a valuable addition. Old mortar or bricklayers’ rub¬ 
bish oan generally be procured at the expense of 
carting, and will yield a good supply of shell-form¬ 
ing material. Many mix chalk or slaked lime with 
the soft food, but it is not a good practice. Fresh 
slaked lime is bad in any form. The shells of eggs 
used for domestic purposes may be thrown to the 
birds, and if broken up small there is no fear of 
causing them to turn egg-eaters.— Andalusian. 

Poultry for profit.—In Gardening, (Aug. 30, 
p. 804), under the above heading, J. H. Petworth 
mentioned certain fowls as laying on an average 
three eggs per week at a cost of Hd. per week. I 
will feel obliged if he would inform me : 1st, which 
of the fowls named would be the best for laying a 
large egg, and living in a limited run ; 2nd, what 
decription of Corn he feeds them on ? 3rd, what 
quantity (weight) of Cora daily he would give to, 
say, six fowls, independent of scraps from the kit¬ 
chen table— Sergeant-major. 

Carbolic acid and fowls.—Having seen *‘E.H.V’ 
notice in the Gardening, for Sept. 10, that one 
ounce of carbolic aoid to a gallon of water, sprin- 
led over walks will kill the weeds, I wish to know if 
poultry pecking amongst the stones after the water* 
ing would be injured.—M. R. 

Poultry Bice.—Is this good for chickens ? They 
eat it as greedily as Corn, both cooked and raw.— 
E. S. _____ 


BEES. 

MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

I have often heard of the exploits of amateur bee¬ 
keepers as recorded in your interesting paper, and a 
friend having called my attention to two enquiries 
in a recent issne, I take the liberty of tendering 
some advice. In reply to “ M. D.” who wishes to 
know bow to unite bees. Presuming that be is 
acquainted with the best method of driving, and 
having driven his bees into an empty skep it be¬ 
comes an easy matter to unite them to any stock; 
the driven bees before leaving their hive would 
charge their honey-bag with three days’ store, and 
in the calm of an evening may be quietly emptied 
ont in front of the hive it is wished to add them to, 
previously tilting up the hive front so as to give 
plenty of room for the strangers to pass the guards 
on duty at the entrance. The other bees finding the 
strangers come laden with honey act on the prin¬ 
ciple, “ plenty of friends when ye have aught, are 
generally well received. To an amateur, for the sake 
of safety, it is jnst as well to strongly scent the two 
hives with any strong perfume, such as peppermint; 
he may then add them with perfect impunity as 
they will be unable to distinguish friends from foes. 
If be has any preference for which qneen he wishes 
to save, and from policy he ought to preserve the 
youngest, it will be necessary to catch and cage the 
queen and destroy the other, otherwise the favoured 
one might be Blain iu the mertal combat which is 
sure to take place between the rival candidates for 
royalty. “ M. D.’s” second swarm will require feed¬ 
ing, ir he has such weather as we have here in the 
North. 

In answer to “ A Subscriber ” allow me to say in 


all charity that it was the bee master’s fault that the 
poor bees died during the winter, and in regard to 
his bees being of some venomous breed, probably 
they have heard from some stray bee that the last 
bees there died from want of food, and, like sensi¬ 
ble, hard-working, industrious bees, they wish to 
defend their stores from all comers, and are, I as¬ 
sure you, no respecters of persons. In all proba¬ 
bility the stock is large and strong, and has become 
irritable by workman coming too near daring the 
honey gathering season, and the bees on guard at 
the entrance have gone to inspect the intruder, and 
he, being afraid of being stung, in all likelihood en¬ 
deavoured to ward oil the enquiring bee, and as a 
certain result would be stong like a dart by the bee. 
This is one of the most common ways of rendering 
bees savage, otherwise they will not sting if the 
person stands immovably; still I own it sometimes 
requires great confidence to hear and see a sentinel 
bee bass within an eighth of an inch of yonr faoe, 
with the knowledge that if yon move you will be cer¬ 
tain to be stnng. "A Subscriber ’’ should take the 
precaution to wear a bee veil at this time of year as 
all bees are more or less irritable, and, presuming 
that his bees are English, I may safely say that he 
may learn from experience that there are far more 
irritable bees than plethoric Britons. Now,as to what 
is best to do with them two ways are open, one to 
keep away from them until they Bettle comfortably 
down at the end of the season, or pack them off to 
the nearest Heather where he will reap a good har¬ 
vest. His next best plan is, armed with veil and gloves* 
to valiantly go and with a few puffs of Tobacco- 
smoke subdue his hive, open it up, and, presuming it 
is a Woodbury from its size, take out the frames, ex¬ 
tract the honey, and feed up with a stone of sugar 
syrup to enable them to winter, and my best advice 
is to procure a good sensible book on bees (not any 
rubbish) and study it hard, and he will find bees 
both a source of pleasure and profit. Old bee-keepers 
do not often get many st'ngs, and if they do, they 
use strong liquid ammonia to take away the pain. 
—W. C. 


Bar-frame hives.—I am much interested in bee¬ 
keeping. I have twelve good swarms. My hives are 
about 2 ft. by 15 in., made of Reed. I see bar-frame 
hives are often recommended. Will some reader 
kindly inform me of the superiority of the bar hives? 
I may mention that on September G I took one hive 
two years old. It has swarmed twice this summer. 
The hive and honey weighed 41 lbs.— Attar ham. 


B IRD S. 

Budgerigars.-—] Inanswer toa‘‘Bird Fancier,’’the 
above-named bird is as hardy as the ordinary canary 
and is quite able to stand the winter in an out-door 
aviary. I do not want to disappoint this correspon¬ 
dent, but a greenhouse, heated or unheated, is a bad 
place to keep birds in. Better by far build a wooden 
out-door aviary with only a plain wire front j in 
this they would thrive well. The staple food of the 
budgerigar is Canary seed, along with any green 
food that may be fancied. As a rule, it will not 
molest other birds unless in a small aviary or cage. 
The foreign birds usually sold by dealers have jnst 
arrived from board ship, and, what with the voyage 
and dose atmosphere, half of them die. The only 
way is to judge for yourself, and piok out the health¬ 
iest and brightest birds. See that their feathers are 
not raffled and puffed, and avoid mopey birds that 
are always blinking and shotting their eyes. The 
only difference between the appearance of the male 
an d female budgerigar is this. The male bas a blue 
mark at the top of the beak, which blue mark i i 
absent in the hen.—A. d’ A. 


Parrots.—I have had a parrot for abont three 
months, which has died. It was about three years 
old, half way through its moult, and had begun to 
talk. I should be glad to know the probable cause 
of its death. My treatment ef the bird was, each 
morning cage cleaned and fresh sand, fresh watertwo 
'or three times a day, food chiefly sops andHempseed, 
no meat. Every Saturday afternoon the bird had a 
bath, being plaoed immediately afterwards in a 
warm room free from draughts. On Tuesday morn¬ 
ing the parrot began to have a mucous discharge from 
its throat and nostrils, aud kept going worse. The 
same day the painters began to paper-hang and 
paint the walls of the room where the parrot was. 
I was away from home at the time, consequently the 
parrot was not removed. It died on the following 
Saturday.—R. H. [Most likely the smell of the 
paint in a confined room was the cause of death. 
Treatment of the bird could not have been better]. 


Bullfinch losing its song.—Many birds lose 
their voice at this season of the year, and move their 
vocal organs, bat without effect. Try some good 
rich food and dainties, a little bread and milk, and 
give a few drops daily of finchine.—A. d’ A. 

Book on canaries.—Will any reader recommend 
me a book on canaries, their food and general 
treatment, Ac P—A. K. 
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House and Window Gardening. 

HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 

There are many persons whose only chance of 
enjoying the sight of flowers is restricted to 
what can be done within doors; and to such the 
Hyacinth is one of the most suitable subjects 
that can be taken in hand. It is an easily 
managed plant when grown in this way. Let the 
home cultivator but start well, and then a small 
amount of attention well bring well developed 
and lovely flowers. 

Starting the bulbs. —Now is the time to 
set about the culture of Hyacinths in glasses. 
As a rule it is not well to put the bulbs in water 
too early. After growing Hyacinths in glasses 
for many years I have come to the conclusion 
that it is well to select the bulbs early, taking 
care to have them sound and not too large for 
the glasses, and then put them in a dry and cool 
place until the ring at the base of the bulb 
shows signs of swelling. As soon as this occurs 
the bulbs should be placed in contact with the 
water. Some sorts root much more freely than 
others; among the latter may be included the 
deepest coloured reds. Robert Steiger is a 
charming variety for a glass, but it does not 
always root well, and I have tried the effect of 
placing the bulbs for a time on some moistened 
Cocoa fibre, and so induced them to start into 
growtn before the bulbs are brought into con¬ 
tact with water. They should not be allowed to 
remain in the fibre after the roots have gained 
the length of from £ in. to £ in., as they then 
begin to take an outward direction, and a little 
difficulty is experienced in getting them into the 
glasses; besides they are very brittle at that 
stage of growth, and need to be handled with 
care. 

Water, &O.—The tendenoy of the water in 
Hyacinth glasses to become putrid is a difficulty 
with many. I have found it of great value to 
place in each glass a few small pieces of char¬ 
coal, and this seems to keep the water sweet. 
The glasses are filled up sufficiently high with 
clear, fresh rain-water, and the charcoal is 
dropped into it. Then the bulbs are placed in 
the glasses, allowing the water just to touch the 
base of the bulb. Rain-water should not be em¬ 
ploy ed unless quite fresh and clear, or otherwise 
it soon emits an offensive smell, and causes the 
roots of the bulbs to decay. If there is no alter¬ 
native but to employ hard water, it Bhould be 
exposed to the influence of the sun for a day or 
two previously. The glasses can then be placed 
in a cool, dark cupboard or closet, or in a dark 
cellar for a time, to induce them to root down¬ 
wards before they begin to make an upward 
growth. I do not think this is so necessary as is 
generally supposed, but it is so constantly 
recommended that one can hardly be an ex¬ 
ception to the rule. I have grown very fine 
Hyacinths in glasses without placing the glasses 
in the dark, but I always prepared the bulbs 
for the glasses as above recommended. 

Temperature and situation.— There 
are many failures with Hyacinths in glasses, 
but it is not the fault of the bulbs, but of the 
indifferent treatment they reoeive. Two causes 
operate to bring about a failure, viz., keeping the 
glasses in too warm a temperature, and refrain¬ 
ing from giving the necessary supplies of water. 
Perhaps there is one advantage after all in 
placing the glasses in the dark tor the space of 
six weeks or so, namely this, that during that 
time the bulbs, when least interesting, are sub¬ 
jected to a uniform temperature, and do not get 
unduly excited into growth. When the glasses 
are brought to the light they should be placed 
near the window, where plenty of light and 
air can be given them. After Christmas the 
growth will be rapid, and the prime requisites 
are to keep the plants growing sturdily, to take 
care they do not become drawn in the foliage, 
to have the water sweet and wholesome at the 
roots, and to keep the water in the glasses up 
to the base of the bulbs. Ab soon as the spike 
of flowers becomes tall enough, the support, 
which can be bought with the glass, should be 
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placed in position, and as the spike lengthens, 
the supporting hook should be raised to the 
necessary height. 

Varieties.— Some care is necessary in select¬ 
ing suitable Hyacinths for growing in glasses. The 
single varieties are undoubtedly the best, and a 
selection of those most suitable might consist of 
Duchess of Richmond, bright pink ; Emmeline, 
delicate blush,striped with pink ; Gigantea, pale 
flesh; La Dame du Lac, blush, suffused with pink ; 
Madame Hodsou, light pink ; Norma, waxy flesh 
colour; Robert Steiger, or Maria Catherine, 
fine deep crimson ;and Sultan’s Favourite, flesh, 
striped with pink. All the foregoing are classed 
with the single reds. Of single blue varieties the 
following are very good for the purpose: Baron 
Van Tuyll, deep glossy purple ; Bleu Mourant, 
dark blue; Charles Dickens, bright porcelain 
blue ; Emicus, blue, with light centre ; Grand 
Lilas, delicate azure blue ; Leonidas, clear bright 
blue; Mimosa, dark blue-purple; Orondates, 
ale porcelain blue ; Prince Oscar, striped deep 
lue ; and Regulus, shaded lavender blue. The 
best single white varieties are alba superbissima, 
ure white ; Cleopatra, creamy white; Gran- 
eur k Merville, waxy French white ; Grand 
Vainqueur, pure white; Mont Blanc, pure 
white ; Seraphine, creamy blush ; and Themis- 
tocles, pure white. Of single yellow varie¬ 
ties: Anna Carolina, clear yellow; Heroine, 
pale yellow; and King of Holland, pale yellow, 
shaded with reddish orange. 

The foregoing are cheap varieties, the prices 
bringing them within the reach of all. There are, 
of coarse, more expensive varieties which can be 
selected at the will of the oultivator.—R. D. E. 


Bulbs In windows.— Those who live in 
cities and towns can do far more in the way 
of growing Narcissi, Crocuses, Tulips, Scillas, 
Hyacinths, &c., in pots than is generally sup¬ 
posed. Pots cost but little, and they need not be 
very large. Soil can be got from any seedsman or 
florist, and the purchaser will do well to pro¬ 
cure also a little fine Cocoa fibre dust and 
mix with the soil, and a little coarse, white sand 
also. The pots should be well drained, and the 
bulbs three parts buried. But what can be 
done with these when potted ? I have had to 
face such a difficulty as this, and surmounted 
it by buying a large Tea chest or two, sawing 
them in halves, and making them into two 
boxes, and then placing them in a back yard ; I 
put the potted bulbs in them, and cover them 
with Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. I always raised 
the box and pots on bricks, so that all rains 
would freely pass away. A piece of galvanised 
wire was put over each box to keep the con¬ 
tents from interference by cats, and, as in the 
case of the exhibition Hyacinths, the pots 
should be lifted out when they commence to 
make an upward growth, and taken into the 
house and gradually inured to the light, and 
kept in the window as cool and airy as possible. 
A few common clay saucers with a little coarse 
gravel in them need to be provided for the pots 
to stand in, and these will be found a positive 
advantage, as evaporation takes place in a rapid 
manner in a sitting-room where a fire is con¬ 
stantly maintained during winter. In this way 
excellent flowers can be had, bright and effective 
in appearance. I have found that such flowers 
are harmed but very little by any gas burned 
in the room. If dwellers in towns would try, 
they will be both surprised and delighted with 
the success that will result from their efforts, 
if practised with ordinary care and attention. 

5678.— Bulbs in window boxes— One 
advantage to be derived from having window 
boxes standing in different aspects is that you 
will get a succession of bloom, as naturally the 
flowers in the one looking south will open 
earliest. We advise you to employ Hyacinths 
largely as giving the greatest amount of bloom, 
and the most enduring. These may be put in at 
4 in. apart, but the boxes should be 6 in. deep 
inside to give them ample root depth, and be 
filled with good soil. If the bulbs are purchased 
in colours yon can vary them in planting at 


your own desire. Crocuses and Snowdrops 
make a good front for the boxes, but these 
bloom early, and are often past their best before 
the Hyacinths open. Still, the grass of the 
Crocus and Snowdrop hangs down gracefully 
and makes a pretty edging. Tulips are very gay, 
but very short lived, and stand heavy rains 
badly. We should of all similar roots prefer 
Anemones for window boxes to all bulbous 
flowers. The roots of these are tuberous, and 
may be purchased now in a dry state and in 
colours. The double and semi-double kinds are 
reallv superb. Planted at once in good rich soil 
in which there is a little sand they will throw 
up foliage within six weeks, and will flower 
superbly in the early spring. When planted a 
few pieces of Sedum Lydium or glaucum, the one 
green and the other silvery, may be dibbled in 
to relieve the bare appearance of the soil, bat 
when the Anemones are in full leaf no other 
covering is needed. Good Anemones may be 
bought at a few shillings per 100, but a couple 
of dozen will suffice to All a large window box. 
If these did not afford much more satisfaction 
than bulbs of any kind we should indeed be 
surprised.— A. D. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


ARRANGING THE GREENHOUSE FOR 
WINTER. 

Nothing is more common in arranging green¬ 
houses at this season than for the best speci¬ 
mens to he staged first, giving each fair breath¬ 
ing space, ana leaving the inferior specimens 
until the last. Then it is that courage is required 
to throw them away, instead of crowding them 
into the house to the certain injury of better 
things. This is the secret of the failures that 
sometimes attend the efforts even of some of our 
most painstaking cultivators. The rule should 
be, directly a plant becomes unsightly in itself, 
to commit it to the rubbish-heap; flowers at the 
cost of an unsightly plant have no charm. 

The first consideration before removing plants 
into their winter quarters is to take care that 
those quarters are thoroughly cleansed, the glass 
and woodwork washed with soap and water, the 
woodwork painted if necessary, and the stone 
or brickwork washed with hot lime, to which a 
handful or two, according to the size of the 
house, of sulphur may be added. The object of 
this washing is, first, the routing out or de¬ 
struction of insects and their eggs ; secondly, 
more light; and thirdly, as the consequence of 
cleanliness, a sweet ana wholesome atmosphere. 
This cleanliness must extend to the plants and 
the pots in which they are growing. The latter 
must be divested of every particle of dirt by 
means of the scrubbing-brush, and, if necessary, 
sand. 

Sometimes pots, if not properly baked, have 
a soddened, heavy appearance, quickly become 
green, and in these the soil dries but slowly. A 
plant so situated mav be compared to one grow¬ 
ing in ill-drained land ; the water does not 
pass away with sufficient rapidity, and conse¬ 
quently there is not that free circulation of air 
through the soil which is indispensable to perfect 
growth. Such pots should always be removed, 
and be replacea by clean pots of the proper size. 
At the same time clear any wet soil from the 
surface of the pots, not necessarily digging down 
so as to disturb the roots, but just taking away 
that surface skin upon which confervas or other 
water weeds may have collected. Always replace 
the soil with compoBt of the same quality, and 
do not, because you have peat at hand, use it 
when you ought to apply loam. At the time of 
surface-dressing, it will be wise, should the 
earth in any of the pots appear soddened, to 
turn the plant out and wash the inside of the 
pot, or, what will be better, put the plant into 
a clean, dry pot of the same size. At the same 
time, make two or three holes vertically through 
the soil with a thin pointed stick, and, with 
cautious watering for a short time after the top 
dressing is applied, the soil will soon regain its 
wonted porosity. 
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Before large plant* are taken into their winter 
quarters, it would be well that each should be 
bud upon its side and thoroughly washed by 
means of the syringe or garden-engine, and 
when we say washed, we do not mean merely 
sprinkled, but the water should be applied with 
suoh force as to wash the foliage thoroughly dean. 
For this purpose it will be best to lay the plants 
upon a clean pavement, or, if that cannot be had, 
then lay down a clean mat for them to rest 
upon. Apply the water with full force to the 
stem of eaeh plant, and in that manner the 
pores will be opened and health be materially 
improved. The plants being cleaned, there is a 
point or two to be considered in their arrange¬ 
ment. Some in the greenhouse, for example, 
such as Heaths, Epacrises, and Acacias, will 
bear any amount of exposure; while to Erioste- 
mons, Boronias, Ac., a draught is almost certain 
death. 

Henoe, in arranging the house, it will always 
be best to place the last-named section in the 
warmest part, where they will get a free circu¬ 
lation of air without a cutting draught. Then, 
again, in the ordinary greenhouse you have 
hard-wooded as well as soft-wooded plants to 
accommodate. The latter will generally be found 
the most susceptible to cold, and must be pro¬ 
vided for accordingly. The fact is, the more 
hardily plants are treated from this time the 
less likely will they be to sustain injury through 
the winter ; and hence, observing the rules we 
have laid down, it will be manifest that, secured 
from the frost and the cold draughts we have 
spoken of, the more air a greenhouse receives 
tne better will it be for the plants. Never apply 
a fire until it is necessary to exclude frost, and 
then use no more than may be requisite to 
maintain the desired temperature. These may 
appear trifling details, but it is upon suoh that 
perfect success in plant cultivation depends; in 
fact, they form the main portion of that cleanli¬ 
ness without which perfect success is impossible. 

If we visit the establishments of any of our 
great plant growers, we find their plants and 

{ riant houses clean, with persons washing the 
eaves of the plants, and removing every speck 
of dirt with diligent care. This may be called 
the over-refinement of cultivation, but it never 
yet has been carried too far. Plants live by a 
respiratory process, just as animals do; they are 
influenced by good or by bad air, precisely in 
the same manner. Dust chokes the breathing 
pores ; and, if plants are not washed, they are 
affected just as we should be under the same 
circumstances ; their natural economy is dis¬ 
turbed, and they suffer accordingly. Thus we 
find that smooth and rather large-leaved plants 
—Aucubas, Camellias, Myrtles, India-rubber, 
and the like — always succeed better in the 
smoke of towns than small-leaved plants, as the 
Conifene, Heaths, and woolly-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums, Cinerarias, &o., as these collect the dust 
and hold it, rain only tending to increase its 
tenacity; while upon the smooth, large-leaved 
plant every shower washes it away. Last year, 
from November until the following spring, we 
had in our sitting-room a plant of the beautiful 
Dracaena ferrea, which, washed twice or thrice 
a week, resisted the evil effects of a gas-poisoned 
atmosphere, and looked well to the last. A. 


Fuchsias after flowering. — Where 
glass accommodation is limited, a little space 
may be gained by clearing out Fuchsias which 
have done flowering. In the case of such as are 
required for future use, the soil should be al¬ 
lowed to get almost dry, and they should be 
cut back freely, when they may be stowed 
away under a greenhouse stage, or in any place 
where they will receive a little light; under 
Buch circumstances it is better to keep the soil 
through the winter half dry, the effect of which 
wfll be that the buds will move slightly, but 
not so as to make much growth, which latter 
should not be encouraged while they are in a 
half dark situation ; but the advantage gained 
in not drying them up so as to force them into a 
totally dormant state, is that when required to 
be started towards the spring they will move 
much quicker than when quite dried off. When 
they have to be wintered in cellars, or any 

{ riaoe that is totally dark, the soil must be al- 
owed to get so dry as to cause complete cessa¬ 
tion of growth ; even if these old plants be not 
wanted longer for pot oulture, it is well to keep 
them and treat them in the way now recom¬ 


mended, as in the spring, after danger from 
frost is over, they may be planted out in beds 
or borders, where they will make a fine display 
through the summer. The apparantly insatiable 
craving after something fresh in bedding plants 
has caused Fuchuas to be all but dispensed 
with; whereas, with the least possible atten¬ 
tion, even in indifferent situations, they form 
the most graceful and continuous blooming 
subjects that can be grown for summer decora¬ 
tion. Where young plants of them were struck 
in the summer, as at the time recommended, 
these are much to be preferred to old ones ; 
but to have them in flower early in spring, this 
can only be done where means exist for keeping 
them at a temperature something near 50° at 
night through the winter. Where they can re¬ 
ceive this the 7 must now be placed close to the 
light, and if the small pots in which they were 
put when first struck are full of roots they 
should be moved to others, an inch or two 
larger, placing a neat stick to the main stem of 
each, and if they do not show a disposition to 
branch freely the points ought to be pinched 
out in order to induoe them to do so —T. 

The Garland Flower (Hedychium Gard- 
nerianum).—This is a noble plant, well worth 
growing for its bold, glossy foliage alone, but 
when furnished with long spikes of orange-scar¬ 
let, sweet-scented blossoms it is doubly valua¬ 
ble. It may be grown in pots in a warm green¬ 
house, but it is best planted out in a large 
border in the conservatory. During summer it 
may be used with good effect out-of-doors, but 
it must not be expected to flower there unless 
the situation is very warm and sheltered. As- 
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sociated with Camellias, Oranges, and similar 
plants in the conservatory it is a most useful 
plant, but those who have only small houses 
should not attempt its growth except in small 
pots, in whioh it will make handsome little 
plants for indoor decoration, and its leaves being 
smooth can easily be kept dear of dust. It is 
easily increased by division of the roots. As re¬ 
gards soil it is not very particular, but turfy 
foam suits it as well as anything, and when in 
fall growth manure water or soot water may be 
given liberally. 

Begonia Martiana.— This fine old plant 
is still unsurpassed by not a few of the new 
comers, especially when seen as grown by Mr. 
Barron at Chiswick. The plants are in large 
pans or pots, and the rather slender shoots, 
which are supported by sticks, are eovered 
from almost the base to the extreme tip with 
large rosy pink flowers, which have a central 
tuft of golden stamens. The flowers possess a 
peculiarfy pleasing shade of colour, which iB ap¬ 
parently unobtainable in the ordinary tuberous- 
rooted group. The numerous gemmules or 
incipient buds that are produced at the leaf 
axils, and also at points from which the flowers 
have fallen, is an interesting point in connexion 
with this species, as by this means the plant 
may be propagated extensively. Some plants of 
this kina were shown from Chiswick at the last 
meeting at South Kensington, and were much 
admired. 

Training plants In pots —Nearly all 
plants under pot culture require some little 
training in the way of pinching, pruning, or 
supporting, and fast-growing plants are im¬ 


proved by being cut back occasionally rather 
closely, more especially after flowering. Any 
plants that are capable of supporting themselves 
iu an erect position do not require stakes. Those 
that have a loose rambling habit may be bi ought 
into shape by pinching when the shoots are 
young, whioh will, if properly attended to, give 
a clumsy looking subject a graceful appearanoe. 
To stake a plant well requires a trained eye and 
skilful fingers. Some acauire the art naturally, 
whilst to others it is a difficult task, hence the 
reason why so many ungainly-looking speci¬ 
mens are met with. The addition of a few slen¬ 
der twigs, if adeptly placed, will often improve 
a plant considerably. Of course, for home use 
the plants might be quite as well without so 
much setting up ; but unless they are skilfully 
manipulated, they will not do for exhibition 
purposes. Therefore, those who aspire to take a 
leading position at exhibitions must learn to 
train plants neatly and with as few sticks as 
possible. Small, neat sticks, painted green, look 
the best, and can be made in bad weather. 
Those that are made from double laths, that is, 
deal laths of a double thickness, that will easily 
rend, are the most suitable material and are 
readily procurable. A large number may be 
made in a short time, and afterwards a thin 
coat of green paint will preserve the wood and 
make them look less conspicuous. As it must be 
a disadvantage to the plant to have the ball 
pierced, and perhapB the roots injured by hav¬ 
ing sticks thrust in, therefore as few as possible 
should be employed, and these should not be in¬ 
serted in the ball deeper than i 9 necessary in 
order to obtain the requisite firmness. Most 
plants require to be gone over and have their 
supports and ties re-adjusted annually, and 
most, if not all, of this work should be done 
as muoh as possible during the dull season.— 
R. A. 

5679.— Stookinga greenhouse.—Unless 
you are a practised hand you must not attempt 
the culture of winter Cucumbers. Far better 
commence with such plants as are of compara¬ 
tively easy culture ana that do not require con¬ 
stant warmth throughout the winter. Begin¬ 
ners in gardening often make the mistake of 
commencing with plants of comparatively diffi¬ 
cult culture, or of attempting too much at first, 
the consequence of which is that they become 
greatly discouraged. Geraniums, Fuchsias, Lan- 
tanas, Paris Daisies, Lobelias, Vallota purpu¬ 
rea, Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, Cytisns, 
Coronillas, Camellias, and Azaleas are amongst 
the best that can betaken in hand. Tea Roses 
would be suitable, suoh as Madame Falcot, 
Adam, and Safrano; they would do well against 
the back wall if there is no stage there.— 
J. C. B. 

5664.— Dividing Begonias.— The best 
time to divide old plants of Begonia Rex is about 
the middle of March, just as they begin to start 
again into growth. Let the soil dry out and then 
shake it away from the roots, a portion of which 
may be cut awav so as to allow of burying the 
stem that old plants form in the soil, as it is 
from that new roots are made. Place in a pot 
just large enough to contain the roots and shift 
later on. At the same time we would inform you 
that growers as a rule prefer to throw the old 
b tools away, propagating and growing on young 
ones every year. A reserve of young plants may 
always be had by taking off some leaves in July 
and laying them on sand, putting the little plants 
that form into small pots.—J. C. B. 

5662.— Wintering Cannae. —A* soon as 
frost cuts the foliage take them up, leaving 
some 4 in. of stem to them. The small shoots 
maybe left to them. Leave a portion of soil 
to the roots, and store away in any cool place, 
where frost does not come, until May, or they 
may he buried in a frost-proof frame.—J. C. 

5671.— Treatment of Gloxinias. —The 
bulbs will now be going to rest. As soon as the 
foliage begins to decay, gradually withhold water. 
When the leaves turn yellow shake out the 
bulbs and store away all together in sand in a 
warm house or room until April, or if only a 
cool house is available a month later will be 
time enough to repot.—J. C. 

5708. —Wintering plants in cold frame. 
—The generality of bedding plants may be win¬ 
tered in a cold frame. It is merely a question 
of keeping frost at a distance. A good method 
is to drive some stout stakes in round the 
brickwork or boards, as the case may be, and 
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■ome 12 in. from the outside of the frame. 
Pack the space thus formed with dry Fern or 
hay, coming up quite level with the plate, 
laying boards thereon to keep off wet. This 
will keep out many degrees of frost if a good 
thickness of covering is laid on the frame. We 
would certainly employ a lamp, but in the 
following manner : Light it early in the day, 
place it at the lower end of the frame, and leave 
on a chink of air. This will drive out damp, 
and by three o'clock in the afternoon the lamp 
can be put out and air taken off. The plants will 
in this manner enjoy a sweet and comparatively 
dry atmosphere through the night. The lamp 
may also be employed in the same manner on 
dull, damp, cold days with great advantage, 
for the great difficulty lies not so much in ex¬ 
cluding frost as in preserving the inmates of a 
cold frame from the injurious effects of an over¬ 
damp atmosphere.—J. C. B. 

5667. — Fuchsias and Pelargoniums 
for exhibition. —Dr. Denny, Eva, President 
McMahon, Nancy Lee, Madonna, Lady Bailey. 
The Fuchsias should be pruned baok in February, 
leaving about two joints of the wood made the 
previous summer. Let them come on quite 
naturally in a cool house, and about the middle 
of June place them in a sheltered situation in 
the open air. I should have mentioned that 
when after pruning shoots some 2 in. long are 
formed, the greater portion of the old soil 
should be shaken away and the plants replaced 
in the same sized pots. About the end of June 
pot them again if not too large, in which case 
top-dress with Clay’s Fertiliser.—J. C. B. 

Eurya latifolia variegata. —This fine 
variegated greenhouse shrub, which is useful 
and ornamental for outdoor decoration during 
summer, is best increased by means of cuttings 
made as Bhown in the annexed cut. The cuttings 
should be taken off the plants in the greenhouse 
, in March ; then take well-drained pots, 5-in. 
ones are best, and fill them with a compost of 
yellow loam and a little peat and leaf-Boil, with 
a geod admixture of sand, sifted fine and pressed 
down rather firmly. In this insert the cuttings 
with a small peg or dibber, tightening them 
well in. A moderately warm manure bed, in 
,J ' which the pots can be plunged half-way up, is 
>*' the best place in which to strike them. If the 
'' wood is about half ripe they generally emit roots 
- ' in about eight weeks, when they may be potted 
off, replaced in the bed, and kept close for a 
*■’ few days ; then they may be gradually hard- 
^ ened off to stand in a cold frame. This Eurya 
, : makes an excellent window plant, and when 
-- grown to a good size it makes a handsome con- 
aervatory plant. 

f 5663 — Boueaingaultia baseeloldee.—We do not 
think that yon wifi (lower this well in a close stove, 
it runs so much to leaf in a confined atmosphere. An 
intermediate house where air Is admitted rather freely 
■Si'is the right place for it —J. C. 

'j 5719.—Oxalis tropseoloidee.—All that you have 

to do is to winter them in a cool house, or cold frame. 
V It is hardy enough, but enjoys a little protection in 
severe weather.—J. C. 


- ROBBS. 

BEST~ROSES. 

5672.—A list of the best Roses even on the 
?ery higheat authority would be of small prac- 
y 5 .ical use to the great body of the public who 
5 >'■ .tow, or wish to grow Roses. The catalogues 
* saued by the principal growers for sale are as 
nfr x>od a guide to the general purchaser as can 
C : rell be had, except fa the matter of new Roses, 
jg£'*nd in regard to that, considering the enormous 
: _f. umber of blanks the raiser of new varieties has 
ft* ^ put up with, compensated for only by a prize 
! ow and again, it iB not in human nature to 
raise the productions of a rival firm, or withold 
1B - i'U extra nourish of trumpets to herald the 
j j* ivent of ones own. Amateurs should also bear 
mind that to our own growers we owe the 
J . mating of all the new French Roses before they 
introduced to the British publio. 
ft Intending exhibitors can always get at the 
* : . »t Roses for exhibition by watching the lists of 
P • ;ie shows. Those Roses which form a part of all 
M’f'ye stands being almost always the best for that 
irticular year. What a first-class show Rose is 
.ie can also be easily ascertained by visiting tbe 
' iows; but what are the best Roses for any par- 
^ mlar soil and climate can only be ascertained 
\ r patient and exhaustive trial and by noticing 
g. A f hat succeeds in one’s own neighbourhood. 



Soil, climate, and the kind of weather 
fot rhe previous twelve months, all affect the 
blooming. To give an instance—in some thirty 
gardens on a well-drained loam in an elevated 


friends to introduce them to garden society ; no¬ 
body makes a noise about them, and consequently 
no demand is created for them amongst the 
public who “ follow but the leader’s bell.” For 


position, last summer, after a severe winter and ' one person who wishes to grow Roses for oom- 
a cold spring, La Biche, Celine Forestier, j petition at the leading shows there are at least 
Gloire de Dijon, and Prince Camille de Rohan 1 a hundred who like a few Roses in their 
were the best Roses, and the autumn bloom was ! gardens, and would grow them well if they 
very poor. This season after a severe winter [ knew how and what sorts to select. To these 
and a verv dry spring, these varieties are no -1 the following hints may be of service, 
where, while the old Hybrid China Coupe de i Garden Roses. —The most useful of these 
Hebe has stood out splendidly as the Rose of I are what might be called shrub Roses, Roees 
the year, and the autumn bloom promises to be which may be planted in the front of shrub- 
first-rate, especially of the Teas and Bourbons, beries and in borders among low-growing herba- 

Nine-tenths of the failures in Rose growing | ceous plants, and treated like other first-class 
which amateurs make are their own fault. They | plants in a rich, moist, well-drained soil. Of 
buy the plants, but they'misplaoe them ; instead I these, amongst the best, is the old White Rose, 
of planting them where they will grow they | a strong growing sort, making groat bushes 
place them among shrubs, or under the shade 6 ft. to 8 ft. high. Several varieties of this are 
of trees, or in Grass turf. Roses should be grown j equally good, but lower in growth. The old 
in a bed by themselves with no other plants ™ 

amongst them, so that they can receive un¬ 
divided attention, and in no other way can 
good flowers be produced. The best varieties in 
cultivation can easily be made to produce bad 
flowers, and few of them, by mismanagement, 
and a sweet-scented Rose ean be made scentless 
by the same means. 

Those who cannot give the time and the atten- 
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Maiden*8 Blush, creamy white, shading to a shell- 
pink centre, is every old favourte, very beautiful 
in bud, aud making a nice bush. Madame Andot, 
creamy pink, and Madame Legras, white, are 
also good, and there are several others of the 
sameparentage which are worth looking after. 
The Cabbage or Provence Rose and its offspring, 
the white Cabbage, and the Moss Roses make 
good boshes in a strong soil; they require good 
cultivation, however, 
and close pruning as 
well as two or three 
years’ growth to flower 
well; these and the Al¬ 
bas flower in early sum¬ 
mer only, and produce 
no second bloom ; most 
of the old-fashioned 
Roses are very sweet 
scented. The common 
Pink Damask or Monthly 
Rose is a good border 
Rose and useful for cut¬ 
ting, and tbe common 
China ia one of tbe 
showiest Roses in exist¬ 
ence, although useless 
for cutting, aa the flowers 
fall to pieces teo quickly. 
Besides these there are 
several old • fashioned 
hardy Roses of tbe Da¬ 
mask race, which may be 
still found growing in 
small country nurseries 
or in old gardens. What 
are classed as garden 
Rosea in nursery men’s 
catalogues are varieties 
belonging to the show 
kinds, whose flowers are 
not good enough for show 
but which are still desir 
able as decorative plants, owing to their free- 
flowering habit, handsome foliage, and vigorous 
growth. This class must necessarily be in time 
done away with, as new show Roses are introduced 
possessing all these qualifications as well as 
finely shaped flowers. These require the same 
cultivation as the show kinds, and for all prac¬ 
tical purpoees except exhibiting may be classed 
with them. 

Show Roses are hybrids and sports of 
the White Rose, the Provence, the Gallica, 
the [Damask, the China, the Bengal, the Tea 
and the Musk Roses. Most of themare the result 
of accidental hybridisation, and their parentage 
can only be judged by the offspring. Occasionally 
a striking new Rose appears, which in turn be- 
! comes the parent of a race. Those Roses which 
lean towards the tender races are, as a rule, the 
most tender, but this does not always hold. 

In selecting sorts climate should be taken into 
consideration. If cold, a preponderance of those 
sorts which do well in a cold Beason should be 
chosen. If warm, those which do beat in a hot 
season should be planted. 

Roses are mostly sent out from the nurseries 


tion necessary to cultivate the show varieties 
called garden Roses, these, with ordinary 
attention, will produce finer blooms than badly 
grown exhibition kinds. Those, however, who 
wish to progress and master the Rose, root and 
branch, should get a few typical Roses and 
learn how to grow them well first, on the Brier, 
and on the Manetti, and then master the details 
of budding on stocks, and of making own root 
Roses, and try each variety in many ways. 

In selecting sorts published lists are always 
fallacious, considering that over fifty new 
varieties are usually sent out every year; any 
list must be like the rules of tbe Committee of 
Council on Education, “Always subject to 
revision.” Even the best Roses may be super¬ 
seded, although there is less chance of that 
than of those becoming obsolete which are only 
a step in any desired direction. Out of a list 
published some eighteen years ago on very high 
authority as the best Roses in cultivation, and 
naming eighty-three kinds, only twelve are now 
properly, should be content with what are 
catalogued ; and of another list published a few 
years later, and giving twenty kinds as the . 
cream of the Hybrid Perpetuals, only Jules ' budded on stocks, the greater part either on tbe 
Margottin is not superseded. A Rose must be very I English Dog Rose, or Brier aa it is called, or on 

_ rj.. . _ x _ . . _n _ Ti.i- _ n__ ii_j iu. nr _e * _ J _ J , 


o to last twenty years, but some old Roses are J an Italian Rose called the Manetti. Standards 
not superseded because the stream of progreBa has j are always Dog Rose, but dwarfs are either Brier, 
left them on one side, they might say as the old Manetti, or other stock. 

French Cardinal Fleury did, when over 90, to a J With Rosea budded on stocks the root of 
lady nearly the same age, who was expressing course belongs to the stock, and the root culti- 
surprise at the great age they had both reached, vation must be that which suits the stock. 
“Hash ! Death has forgotten us.” Other Roses | The English Brier is a plant requiring 
drop out of cultivation simply for want of a good root run, a rich soil, and plenty of manure. 
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When noticed growing to a great size in the hedge¬ 
rows, it will generally be fonnd that some rank 
feeding such as sewage or the drainage from a 
farmyard is within reach of its roots. The Dog 
Rose is not a true shrub, making a perennial stem 
which lasts the lifetime of the plant; it belongs 
to a classof perennials which link the herbaceous 
plants to the trees, spreading by means of under¬ 
ground stems and sending up flowering shoots 
every year which, although not once flowering 
only as those of the Raspberry, generally become 
aged and die in the course of a few years. This 
habit of the Brier is one source of difficulty 
with standard Roses, and to cultivate them 
thoroughly well it is necessary to master the 
cultivation of the Brier and the process of bud¬ 
ding, and to bud afresh so as to keep up a stock 
of healthy young plants. Occasionally a stan¬ 
dard will last a good many years, but these old 
ones are always liable to go in very severe 
winters. 

When grown on their own roots no difficulty 
of that kind occurs, as the Rose, if well fed, 
takes care of itself, spreading at the root and 
sending up fresh shoots as the old ones become 
decrepid. The objection to 

Bush Roses for general use in the garden 
has hitherto been their stubby, scrubby ap¬ 
pearance, but this is wholly owing to bad culti¬ 
vation, and a wrong system of pruning and train¬ 
ing, and, if we only think of it, the stubby ap¬ 
pearance is there all the same in the standards, 
only springing from the top of an upright pole 
instead of from the grouna. One advantage of 
standards when planted in small beds in a lawn 
is that they can be surrounded with bedding 
plants, but this is a very questionable advan¬ 
tage as to grow Roses decently on the Brier, the 
und beneath them and over their roots must 
open to the weather, and far too richly 
manured to suit any plants which can be grown in 
it. No Roses should be grown as Brier standards 
for garden decoration except those of slender 
and weeping habit, and whioh will not bear close 
pruning 

Roses in small beds.— To grow Roses on 
a lawn it is best to choose some of the vigorous 
and free-flowering varieties, andplantthem one in 
the centre of each bed; in pruning let one or 
more of the long rods stand upright in the 
centre supported by neat stakes; bend all the 
other rods down in arched form until their 
tips are about 9 in. from the Grass and tie them 
each to a neat stake about 1 ft. in from the 
tips of the rods, the result is something worth 
seeing. The Roses must be two or three 
years established and on their own roots, 
and with those that flower in summer only 
the rods which have flowered can be cut 
away when done blooming and a fresh crop 
encouraged to grow vigorously for next 
gears’ use, the beds could at the same time be 
tilled with plants plunged in pots to flower 
until autumn. Suitable sorts of this Btyle of 
training would be, amongst summer Roses, the 
so-called Hybrid Chinas, Blairi No. 2, blush ; 
Chenedole, light crimson ; fulgens, crimson ; 
Madame Plantier, white ; and Vivid, crimson. 
Of Perpetuals the best would be Anna Alexieff, 
Baronne Prevost, and Glory of Waltham ; of 
Noisettes, Celine Forestier and Aimde Vibert. 
These, however, would have to be budded on 
a free-growing stock. A good way of growing 
Roses for garden decoration is to grow them in 
moderate sized bedB, the strong growing bushes 
in the centre, and the dwarfer sorts towards the 
edges. The Hybrid Perpetuals marked vigorous 
in the catalogues will suit for the tall bushes, 
while the dwarfer Chinas, Bourbons, &c., will 
do for the outside rows. Climbing Roses are use¬ 
ful material for garden decoration, especially in 
large places where arches, trellises, and arbours 
can bo instituted for their display. The Bour- 
sault Roses are the most vigorous and certain 
of these; the evergreen Rose, Felicite Perpetuelle, 
is also good, having handsome dark green foli¬ 
age and plenty of it. The flowers are in large 
clusters, creamy white, and very double ; some 
of the most vigorous of the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Noisettes, and Teas also answer as climbers 
both for walls and trellises. 

For standards the most suitable Roses are 
those of slender growth and drooping habit— 
Aim6e Vibert, white; Celine Forestier and 
Caroline Kuster, yellow ; and La Biche, cream, 
amongst the Noisettes ; Stanwell Perpetual 
ajnong8t the Scotch Roses; the moderate and 


robust growers Amongst the Perpetuals, and the 
greater part of the Teas and Bourbons. The 
strong upright growing Perpetuals should be 
avoided as standards. Harrison’s Yellow and 
Persian Yellow, two Roses not often seen now, 
should also be grown as standards ; they are 
early summer bloomers, very free, and intense 
brilliant yellow in colour, much brighter than 
any other yellow Roses 
Of Roses up to exhibition standard or nearly 
so, and useful at the same time for garden 
decoration and for cut flowers, the best are, 

White or tinted white Chinas. —Mrs. Bosanquet, 
pale cream ; and Ducher, pure white. 

Perpetuals. —Madame Laoharme, white ; and 
i Madame Bellenden Ker, delicate blush (best on 
its own roots). 

Bourbon. —Souvenir de laMalmaison, delicate 
flesh-colour. 

Pale blush and pale pink or flesh Perpetuals. 
—Baroness Rothschild, La France, Captain 
Christy, Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, Comtesse de Serenye, Egeria, 
Madame Hippolyte Jamain, Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, Rosy Morn, Bessie Johnson, all good ; 
La France, the first bloomer. Of the same 
colour, Princess Louise is good as a garden 
Rose, and Princess Louise Victoria, a very 
beautiful climber. 

Pink and rose colour .—Elizabeth Vigneron, 
Elie Morel, Abel Grand, Madame Clemence 
Joigneux, La Duchesse de Momy, Princess 
Beatrice, Marie Verdier, Marquis de Castellane, 
Mademoiselle Eug6nie Verdier, Emily Laxton, 
Comtesse de Chabrillan, Madame Eug&ne Ver¬ 
dier, Baronne Prevost; the two.last are of a very 
hardy race. 

Full rose to light crimson. —Beauty of Wal¬ 
tham, Camille Bemardin, Comtesse d’Oxford, 
John Hopper, Madame Victor Verdier, Edouard 
Morren, Jules Margottin, Victor Verdier, Hip¬ 
polyte Jamain, Mrs. Baker ; the last three are 
of the Victor Verdier race, and do not grow 
well on heavy soils in cold seasons, or in cold 
localities. 

Crimson , and crimson and scarlet-red. —Marie 
Baumann, Alfred Colomb. These are univer¬ 
sally acknowledged to be nearly the best Roses 
in cultivation. They are very much alike, the 
first being several shades the palest, and of a 
very lovely shade of colour, being a full light 
crimson with a pale magenta reflection from the 
edges of the petals as they turn over. Both are 
sweet scented, the first especially. They are not 
very vigorous growers, but very free bloomers, 
and produce a large proportion of good shaped 
flowers. They suit a hot season ; in a cold, wet 
season Marie Baumann is duller in colour. They 
should both be grown as standards on the Brier. 
Along with these is now placed A. K. Williams, 
a Rose of quite a different shape, being imbri* 
cated somewhat like a Camellia. 

Constantin Fretiakoff and Dean of Windsor 
are both good, and the older Roses Annie Wood 
and Senateur Vaisse are very showy and free of 
reds. John Bright is a good vigorous kind, 
and Gloire de la Bourg-la-Reine, the first prize 
Rose at the Paris International Exhibition, is 
spoken of as very good and brilliant in colour. 
Glory of Waltham is a good strong-growing, 
free-flowering crimson Rose. Of deeper crimson, 
Duke of Edinburgh is acknowledged to be the 
best, and General Jacqueminot is one of the very 
best and showiest garden Roses in cultivation. 

Of darker sorts, there is Charles Lefebvre, a 
fine deep crimson, with purple shading, a very 
large Rose, often 6 in. across, now in danger of 
being superseded by Paul Jamain. A similar 
variety, with a more vigorous habit, somewhat 
similar in colour is Louis Van Houtte, a mode¬ 
rate grower, with globular flowers. Abel Car¬ 
riers is a good dark Rose. Prince Camille de 
Rohan is a good free-flowering dark, and per¬ 
haps the best for a small collection. Other good 
darks are Baronne de Bonstettin, Jean Liabaud, 
Pierre Notting, and Jean Sou pert. There would 
seem to be more failures with dark Roses than 
with any, judging from the number of those shades 
of colour that disappear from the catalogues a 
year or two after introduction. Both the very 
dark and the very light Roses flower best in a 
cloudy summer, but the reds and crimsons 
flowers best in a sunny summer. Of other Roses 
all the Bourbons are worth growing. They are 
pretty, flattish Roses, and useful for all pur¬ 
poses. It is useless making a selection of Tea 


Roses. All are worth growing out-of-doors that 
can be grown, and luckily Hybrid Teas as hardy 
as Gloire de Dijon are now being produced by sys¬ 
tematic crossing. One word as to buying new Roses. 
Do not run after novelties ; wait until they are 
thoroughly tested by growers who are able 
thoroughly to sift and test their capabilities; in 
four or five years after they are introduced there 
will be a better chance of judging their real 
merit, and a surprising number of novelties 
will be found to have been tried and found 
wanting. When the Roses bloom the first year, 
remember that that bloom comes out of wood 
made in the nursery, and that it will be autumn, 
or next year before you have blooms from wood 
of your own growing. Notice the state of the roots 
on planting ; if the root fibres are few, then you 
must give doses of liquid manure during the first 
year to keep the plants growing strongly until 
they shoot out plenty of fibres; if properly 
managed, the second year you will be able to see 
how things are going, and what is likely to 
thrive. J. D. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—October 3 to 8. 

Potting herbaceous Calceolarias ; also a small batch 
ot late Cinerarias, (letting pits and frames ready for 
£ndive and Lettuce. Lifting Beetroot and storing it 
away in dry mould in an open shed. Looking over all 
Cauliflowers and doubling down leaves where heads are 
formed to preserve them from frost, and removing all 
those fit for use to a cool shed, heeling them in in dry 
Boil. Covering up Endive and Lettuce to blanch with in¬ 
verted flower pots. Potting Pelargoniums from flower 
borders ; also a batch of Hyacinths, plunging the latter 
2 in. or 3 in. deep in coal ashes in cold pits. Transplant¬ 
ing a large border of Early Heartwell Marrow Cabbage. 
Moving Plum trees from nursery wall to other parts of 
garden where required to fill up vacancies. 

Potting Lobelias and Tom Thumb and Flower of Spring 
Pelargoniums. (Jetting Chrysanthemums under cover. 
Weeding and thinning out autumn-sown Carrots. Hoeing 
amongst ail the autumn-planted Cabbages. Sowing Mus¬ 
tard and Cress in shallow boxes placed in heat for suc¬ 
cession. Potting Centaureas and Carnations. Looking 
over Pelargonium cuttings, and removing all dead leaves 
and weeds. Earthing np late Celery when the soil is dry 
and in workable condition. Lifting Peach and Nectarine 
trees, and root-pruning them when required to check 
rank growth and bring them into a bearing condition. 
Clearing out all water spouts and drains before the rainy 
season seta in. Potting Pelargonium cuttings which have 
been struck in a frame. 

Planting a border of spring-flowering plants, consist¬ 
ing of Wallflowers, Silene pendula compaota, Forget- 
me-nots, Red and White Daisies, Ac. Gathering all Scar¬ 
let Runners that are of usable size, and putting their 
stalks in water to keep them fresh until required for use. 
Erecting staging over Strawberries in pots, on which to 
place Bpare lights to throw off heavy rains and protect 
the plants from frost. Roping Onions during wet w en- 
ther; also looking over seed Potatoes and placing them 
on their ends in shillow boxes to sprout. Cleaning paint 
in Vineries, Ac., to destroy insects. Cutting shreds, point¬ 
ing nails, making labels, pegs, Ac., ready for use in dry 
weather. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove Plants.— As the Caladiums, Coleuses, 
and similar summer decorative plants are now 
fast losing their beanty, there should be a good 
stock of young, well-grown Crotons, Palms, and 
Draczenas to fall back upon to carry out arrange¬ 
ments through the autumn and early winter 
months. Where a warm pit was set apart and 
planted with Dracsenas these will now be in fine 
condition for lifting, and will last indoors as 
long oa pot-grown plants, with the advantage 
over the latter in being mnch finer developed 
and more highly coloured. It will now be ne¬ 
cessary to look ahead to keep up a regular sup¬ 
ply of flowers during the winter, and to prevent 
having a glut at one time and none at another. 
Many stove plants will bear retarding or for¬ 
warding at will, and advantage must now be 
taken to Belect the plants accordingly. A few of 
the earliest and best set plants of Epiph} H um* 
should be placed in heat to get them into flower 
before the general stock. A few plants of the 
beautiful Erauthemum Andertoni, kept in a cool 
house and carefully watered, will prolong the 
season of bloom, and this is one of the most 
valuable plants during winter for supplying 
small flowers for button-hole bouquets. A few 
plants of Aphelandra aurantiaca Roezli should 
be treated in a similar way, while others should 
be kept in heat to induce them to yield an early 
supply of flowers. By treating the plants in this 
way a greater variety of flowers is secured at all 
seasons, a consideration during the winter 
months. Autumn-blooming climbers, suoh as 
Clerodendron splendens, should receive sup- 

S lies of liquid manure while pushing their 
owers. Plants of Bougainvillea glabra planted 
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in cool houses will now be a mass of bloom, and 
shonld be kept close during cold nights, in 
order to maintain their vigour. Plants of this 
grown in pots and required for early work next 
season should now be gradually dried off at the 
root, but not so severely as to shrivel up the 
wood and foliage. Bougainvillea spectabilis will 
now withstand with advantage a considerable 
amount of drought at the root, a condition which 
must be steadily maintained till the plants show 
signs of flowering, when more liberal treatment 
will rapidly bring them into full beauty early in 
spring. 

Greenhouse plants.— Pot-grown Lilies 
of the lancifolium type will now show signs of 
going to rest, and a gradual reduction of water 
will assist in maturing the bulbs. Agapanthuses, 
Imantophyllums, and similar plants should now 
be kept somewhat drier than hitherto to assist 
them in forming flower-spikes. Succulents will 
now require but little water at the roots 
to keep them in health during the winter 
months. Lapagerias, Habrothamnuses, and all 
similar free-growing autumn-flowering climbers 
should receive liberal treatment while flowering. 
The Habrothamnus, if not allowed to exhaust 
itself, will continue to flower the winter through. 
Young plants of Rhynchospermum should now 
be well ripened in readiness for introducing into 
heat in a month’s time. The stoek of Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Calceolarias, and similar plants should 
now be in different stages of development. The 
earliest batch of the two former should be 
coming into flower, and if treated carefully will 
last in beauty for a long time. Double-flowered 
Primulas—than which nothing is more valuable 
for supplying cut flowers during winter—should 
now be placed in gentle heat, close to the glass, 
when they will soon threw up a quantity of 
trusses of bloom. Abutilons intended for winter 
flowering should now have a little closer treat¬ 
ment than an ordinary greenhouse, and the 
plants must at all times be kept close to the 
glass, in order to keep them short-jointed and 
stocky, when they will yield a quantity of use¬ 
ful flowers during winter. The fine autumn¬ 
flowering Fuchsias serratifolia and Dominiana 
are now showing for bloom, and should be grown 
in quantity for conservatory decoration at this 
season. Where these are grown strongly and 
well flowered, few plants are more effective 
during the autumn months. Where early white 
flowers are in demand, the earliest potted batch 
of Roman Hyacinths may now be introduced 
into gentle heat, in which they will soon throw 
up flower spikes, and these will be succeeded 
by later potted bulbs, which will keep up the 
supply during the winter. 

Flower Garden. 

Dahlias still form striking masses of colour ; 
the dwarf Bouquet or Pompone varieties are 
very useful for bedding or for edging the taller 
varieties, and the brilliantly coloured single 
sorts are becoming favourites. The Pampas 
Grass is now producing fine feathery spikes, and 
by the side of water is very ornamental. Con¬ 
tinue to replace tender plants by others of a 
hardier character, for if done by degrees the 
change from one season to another is more 
gradual than where all the tender kinds are left 
by the frost to clear off. Bulbs may now be 
planted and all kinds of spring-flowering plants 
as soon as positions are ready for them. 

If winter effects are desired, hardy shrubs 
must not be forgotten. Yuccas will form a good 
substitute for Palms as they are removed indoors, 
Y. gloriosa and Y. recurva being quite hardy, 
and thoroughly adapted for the purpose. In 
sheltered positions close under windows some 
beds of single blue Violets are always welcome; 
they produce a few blooms all through the 
winter if mild, and scent the air with their 
fragrance in spring. Yellow Crocuses may be 
planted with them, and if beds of the double 
blue Violet are alternated with the single ones 
a lengthened season of these delicate little 
treasures may be looked for. 

Bedding plants. —Such of these as are 
required to be taken up and potted must not be 
allowed to remain out so long as to suffer from 
frost, as after they have been injured in that 
way, they will do little good. The tricolor 
Pelargoniums should be first secured ; in taking 
them up, do not break any more roots than can 
be avoided, but do not attempt to lift them with 
balls; remove about one-half of the leaves, 
leaving such as are nearest the points of the 


shoots ; let the soil be open, with a good pro¬ 
portion of sand in it; do not use pots larger 
than the roots can be got into by coiling them 
closely inside ; make the soil quite firm, but 
give no water for a week or ten days. 

Gazanias, Lobelia speciosa, and any others that 
are required for stock should be also taken up 
and potted. Respecting this Lobelia, it is not 
advisable to trust to seedlings, as these gener¬ 
ally vary so much both in habit and colour as to 
make them much inferior to those propagated 
by cuttings from selected plants. Where an in¬ 
sufficiency of the earlier struck cuttings of bed¬ 
ding Pelargoniums exists, more should at once 
be put in, although these cannot be expected to 
get so well established before winter as such m 
were rooted sooner; yet the harder condition 
of the shoots now will ensure their striking 
freely, provided they are fairly treated. Six or 
eight may be put in a 6-in. pot, removing all 
the leaves except two or three at the top ; ram 
the soil quite hard in the pots, and do not give 
any water until it gets so dry as to absolutely 
require moisture. They will do well in a cold 
frame for a time with a little air during the 
day; the additional warmth which they will 
get here through sun-heat will accelerate the 
formation of roots. 

Rooted cuttings of all kinds of bedding plants 
will still be benefited by being fully exposed to 
the open air during the daytime, whenever the 
weather is favourable, but it will be advisable, 
in order to ensure their safety, to place lights 
over them at night, or in some other way, to 
protect them from the effects of any unfavour¬ 
able change which may suddenly take place in 
the weather. 

Herbaoeous borders will still be gay 
with Asters and other late-flowering plants, and 
should be kept free from weeds or other littery 
matter, such as dead leaves or decaying flower- 
stalks. Annual plants should be cleared off as 
soon as their beauty is over, except in cases in 
which seeds are required. 

Shrubbery. 

Push forward any alterations or improve¬ 
ments wanted in pleasure grounds while the 
weather is favourable, and while trees and 
shrubs can be moved with safety. In neglected 
shrubberies head down tall, straggling shrubs ; 
they will break strongly from the base next 
season; afterwards fill up any gaps that may 
occur with young, vigorous shrubs. Shrubberies 
are often ruined from lack of timely pruning 
than from any other cause ; while they keep 
growing strongly they present a fair surface on 
the outside, even when all the undergrowth is 
killed by overcrowding, as the living shoots all 
gvow towards the light, but as soon as any begin 
to fail or have to be removed, the full extent 
of the mischief done through neglect in the 
way of pruning becomes apparent; whereas in 
shrubberies that are annually pruned with 
judgment every tree and shrub forms a single 
specimen, just touching, but not disfiguring its 
neighbour. There are no bare spaces, as the 
ground in all well-managed shrubbery beds or 
borders should be covered with foliage, the 
front row resting on the turf. We never dig 
amongst Bhrubs, the surface roots being often 
greatly damaged thereby, but a top-dressing of 
good vegetable mould is occasionally applied 
where, to keep all neat and trim, fallen leaves 
have to be removed. Relaying edgings and 
making walks may now be pushed forward, and 
in doing this it is well to remember that while 
all needless walks should be studiously avoid¬ 
ed, those really necessary can hardly be too 
well made, for if well drained and prepared at 
first they will be a source of comfort and con* 
venience for years, while if half made at first 
they will prove a constant source of annoyance. 
Where the extent of walkB is large, the best 
plan is to take a certain quantity in hand each 
season, and put them in thoroughly good order. 
A walk made with a good thickness of brick 
rubbish at the bottom, then coarse gravel or 
broken stone, and, lastly, fine gravel firmly 
rolled down, covering with shell gravel or 
Derbyshire spar, is always firm, yet soft to the 
tread, and does not allow weeds to grow or be¬ 
come green with Moss and Lichens in anything 
like the time in which walks hastily con¬ 
structed do. If mild weather lasts lawns will 
need constant attention, for if the Grass is not 
kept short, they cannot be so easily cleared of 
leaves. 


Indoor Fruit. 

Orchard houses.— Late kinds of Peaches 
will now be clear of fruit and ready for potting, 
an operation that should be brought to a dose 
without delay. The trees should then be arranged 
as thinly aB possible in the heated house where 
they can have the benefit of a circulation of 
warm air by warming the pipes every morning 
until the buds are well developed and the wood 
of the current year is ripe. The early and mid¬ 
season kinds that show signs of losing their 
leaves, together with Pears and Plums from 
which the fruit has been gathered, may now be 
removed to a dry, sheltered spot in the open air 
where root action under the genial influence of 
autumnal rains will be quite as satisfactory as 
it would be under glass. In this position they 
may stand with the pots fully exposed to the 
atmosphere until the weather becomes colder, 
when the spaces between the pots may be filled 
up with dry Fern or litter to proteot the roots 
from frost. If the summer pinching has received 
proper attention pruning will be reduced to the 
simple process of thinning out inferior shoots 
where they are too thickly placed, the shorten¬ 
ing back of any over strong shoots being left 
until danger from a severe winter has passed 
away, or, as is generally the case, the trees are 
again taken into the house preparatory to forc¬ 
ing. Years ago it waB the practice to keep all 
the trees under glass and allow them to become 
dust-dry, the most common cause of bud-drop¬ 
ping in the spring. In the roughly constructed 
and hedge-walled orchard houses in cold districts 
it was necessary to keep them under cover all 
the year, particularly in unfavourable seasons, 
but the modern house is as well built, ventilated * 
and heated as a first-class Peach house, and, 
being capable of resisting very severe frost, 
many people wisely make it gay with Chrysan¬ 
themums, Cinerarias, and Primulas, while their 
fruit trees are much safer in the open air. Many 
amateurs will now be making selections for 
potting, and, notwithstanding the fact that lists 
of the best kinds of Peaches and Nectarines have 
been repeatedly given in these columns, we still 
find numbers of people in search of information 
regarding them. One great cause of this doubt as 
to the best to grow or avoid has been brought 
about by the prodigious lists of novelties now 
published. In many instances the amateur would 
like to add a dozen trees to his stock, but un¬ 
fortunately the many good things placed within 
his reach are so bewildering that he very often 
delays giving his orders until the proper season 
has gone by, and he decides upon doing without 
them. The following list include the best of the 
proved 

Peaohes. — A Bee, Alexandra Noblesse, 
Bellegarde, Belle Beausse, Barrington, Doctor 
Hogg, Dymond, Early Grosse Mignonne, Hale’s 
Early, Royal George, Stirling Castle, Violette 
Hative, Walburton Late Admirable. 

Nectarines. —Albert Victor, Elruge, Hum¬ 
boldt, Lord Napier, Murrey, Pine-apple, Pit- 
maston Orange, Rivers’ Early Orange, Stanwick, 
Victoria, Violette H&tive, Hardwick# Seedling. 

Hardy Fruit. 

The transplanting of fruit trees and bushes 
at once do commenced. Apricots, Peaches, 
and Nectarines, if moved with care now, will 
fruit abundantly next season ; a suitable mix¬ 
ture of soil in which to plant them was men¬ 
tioned in a former calendar. Apricots in most 
gardens grow so rampantly that a biennial dis¬ 
turbance of their roots is a necessity ; our plan 
of doing this is to dig out with forks a trench 
from 4 ft. to 6 ft.—according to the size of the 
trees—from their stems. All the large woody 
roots are severed at this distance, the smaller 
rootlets being carefully preserved and afterwards 
replaced as the trench is filled in with fresh soil, 
or in any case with a goodly addition of fresh 
maiden loam intermixed with the old material; 
this is well consolidated, and the entire border 
mulched with a small layer of stable litter. As a 
rule, Apricots thus treated every second or third 
year seldom canker or fail to fruit profusely, 
except when the foliage remains on the treeB 
till Christmas, and there is no sunshine to aid 
the ripening of flower-bu ds; strong-growing 
trees of Peaohes and Nectarines may be served 
in exactly the same way with advantage, and 
the present is the most suitable time for per¬ 
forming the operation, and also for planting 
nearly all kinds of hardy fruits, which, when 
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rison ^ two ““*» old 

Where orchards are being formed, first let the Tomatoes.— Any fruit of Tomatoes in the black and yellow Lilies, besides Crown 

ground be well drained, and then trench it as open air that has begun to colour should now . JV f different colours. A clump of Spireea 
deeply as the nature of the subsoil will allow ; ^ gathered and plaoed on a dry shelf near the . . j q s x>ielvtra complete the per- 

no manure will be nece^ary ex^pti m .smls of la * 8 in a greenho'use or winded, where it will £^‘1^ 

the very poorest description, and even then it be exposed to the full influence of the sun, and 0 f t h e bulbs dies down Geraniums, Helichrysums 

sssa&sr®a-.»i-ws-s. 


DO mauo W <»» uuw. m not sate to leave tnem out on account, ui uangci d b band of sweet-scented Fairy 

to be trained m bush or pyramidal form, com- f rom f rost The plants may be allowed to remain qP-- \ hardly think it would answer to 
meneing from the ground line, and that are to i onger if they have yet a considerable quantity the * border into beds, as, unless they all 

be kept in that form by restricted growth, may 0 f g row i ng fruit upon them; for, although they j * tbe sam e time it would look very 

be planted from 9 ft. to 12 ft. apart only ; but do * not 80 fit after this time, yet) if the T * 

if tney are to be left to take care of themselves, weather keeps fine, they will get to a useful P* * , 

then plant standards at from 30 ft. to 36 ft. B j ze> A ma ^ may be hung over them at night if The Cactus D ahlia . -The annexed on- 
apart, and the intervening space, till the trees danger from a low temperature is apprehended, graving represents a singular, yet beautiful 
overshadow them, may be planted with Currants When they have ceased to make further pro- Dahlia that has excited much admiration during 
and Gooseberries, both of which do well with pu ii the plants up by the roots and hang the past two or three years at the London flower 

partial shade, as is proved by the general adop- them up, the heads downwards, in a green- shows. It is so distinct from the ordinary garden 


this month, but pruning may be deferred till damp and mouldy, which will prevent the fruit of the Cactus (Cereus speciosissimus), and their 
the new year. Continue to gather Apples and bAcnmincr fit for nse. brilliant scarlet colour combine to render it a 


the new year. Continue to gather Apples and becoming fit for use. brilliant scarlet colour combine to rend er ita 

Pears as they become fit, and any that are to be highly ornamental plant. It is a compact-grow- 

keptfor a long time will keep all the better if « .. — ing plant of moderate height, and its treatment 

they are wrapped up in paper and placed on nTTTnnrm "PT. ATJTR is exactly similar to that usually given to other 

shelves or drawers that are comparatively air- ______ * Dahlias. The only fault observable in it atpre- 

tight. The room will require plenty of ventilation Hardv Ovolamens —The Neapolitan sent is that the flowers do not come up above 

tifi the first “sweating” of the fruit is over, CyclameMTarf hederafolium) is now flowering the foliage so much “ ™8 h * 

bat after that preservative conditions are best j-Jj_ am ' the crass under a tree in Mr? “® consequently somewhat conoealed. For cut- 

assured by opening the ventilators about, oouple „ 0 und8^ at Tooting, and also in **”?■ however, nothing could be Iwtter. Its 

of hours in the middle of the day whenever the ta in ^ ame9i ftc . Anyone having tall "• asbnlUantasthose ofa 

weather is favourable. tree. Su the lawn with no benches near the “dthay are devoid of,, th at lump y appearance 


weather is favourable. 

Vegetables. 

Lettuce.—Crops of dwarf Cabbage Lettuce, 
such as Tom Thumb, now ready, or coming in 
for use, should be lifted and planted either in 
frames or in spaces where frames can be put 
over them, as we sometimes get a few frosty 
nights early in the autumn that affect the leaves 
so as to prevent their keeping well. A single 
or double row of late-sown Lettuoes may with 
advantage be put in at the foot of a south wall; 
the cheok which the plants receive by moving 
thus late in the season induces a hardier con¬ 
dition, that often enables them to survive a 
severe winter, when those that were earlier 
planted and in a more vigorous, free-growing 
condition frequently succumb. A frame should 
be prepared in which to sow Cos Lettuce for 


lumpy appearance 
resent. It is now 


(pwind would do weU “to plTnt somc of toe that l«ge Fre«nt. It^uow 

,, hardy Cyclamens near them. The bulbs should £ Jg be largely grown in gardens. 



Neapolitan Cyclamen (C. neapolltanum var. 
hedewofolium). 


Mr. Cannell, of Swanley, grows it, as does also 
Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, and others, and we 
lately saw some fine bushes of it amongst 
ornamental shrubs in Mr. Parker’s nursery at 
Tooting. 

5666.—Buckwheat, Borage, and Moun¬ 
tain Arable. —Borage when once established 
in a garden becomes a weed, seeding and repro¬ 
ducing itself from year to year. It is, therefore, 
no difficult matter to naturalise it in shrubbery 
borders or such like places providing that Couch 
and other rank-growing weeds are kept under. 
It is a course-growing strong-rooted plant that 
will thrive in any soil, and the best way would 
be when any large quantity of it is required to 


planting out in spring. Choose an open, light be procured and planted in May, after they just fork over the ground in March, sow the seed 
Situation, and raise the frames well at the back have fi n j abe d blooming, and in the following and rake it in, thinning out the young plants to 
so as to obviate drip, as success with this crop . th wiU flower beautifully. These 6 in. apart. A crop of seed being ripened abund- 
dependsupon the surface of the soil getting Cyclamens if we u planted in the first ance of self-sown plants would come up the 

quite dry before winter, and remaining in that place> tbrive for yeara> and i n mild seasons following year. Buckwheat may be grown in 
condition. Either a shallow frame must be jj ower abundantly. The beat kinds are C. much the same manner, but Arabia alpina is best 
used, or it must be filled up with soil to within Atkinsi wbite . c. Coum, pink; and C. ibericum, propagated by pulling old stools to pieces and 
8 in. or 9 in. of the glaes ; make the soil quite r08Gj aU of wbich may be bad a t moderate dibbling them in in good soil until rooted. It is a 
s nooth and sow broadcast, putting m enough prices. The bulbs must be buried 1 in. below perennial, and will grow almost anywhere.— 
seed so that the plants may stand 2| in. or 3 in. tbe 8ur f ace 0 f $ be BO i b Cyclamens may be pro- J. C. B. 

a {? rt *i. a i u eome up closer they must pagate d by seed sown as soon as it is ripe in 5712.—Plant® for churchyard.—“New 

ultimately be thinned. If the soil be wet, a we ll.drained pots of light soil. Cover the sur- and Delighted Subscriber ” may plant the fol- 
little old potting material, or anything of a face of the * oil> ^tev sowing, with a little “wingaJTSnSier. in town 
similar nature that has been under oover and ^ 0fl8 enaure uniform dampness, and place churchyard The list is necessarily limited, as 
got quite dry, may with advantage be laid on ^em in a sheltered spot out-of-doori. As soon ^to^oJsuitfb^ 

the surface 1 m. or 2 in. in thickness previous M tbe plants begin to appear, which may be in on i v fi ne foliaged plants. Shrubs : Ribes, Rho- 
to sowing; the soil from below will very soon a month or six weeks after the seed is sown, dodendrons ^eigela, Syringa coronaria and 
communicate moisture enough to this to cause tbe Moss should be gradually removed. As soon jn-andiflora ' Rhus glabra, Cistus oyprius, 
the seed to vegetate. Put on the light immedi- M tbe g rgt j ea f j 8 developed the plants should Arbutus Unedo, Aucuba japonica, and Lilacs ; 

: not^much'^ transplanted, about 1 in. apa/t, in pan. of ^^enln. must^bf carefully planted 
the bed to get wet by rain , not bo much as a r i cb , light earth, and encouraged to grow as in Deat and constantly syringed, or they will not 
single shower should reach it until the severe mucb M possible, being sheltered in a cold succe ed. Climbers : ^Jasmines, principally the 
winter froBta are over; keep the light tilted frame, with abundanoe ot air at all times. When summer white Clematis Jackmanni and other 
back and front day and night, except during the leaves have perished, the following summer h ardy sorts, Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica, and Cra- 
nara weacner. the tubers may be planted out in their perma- tgeguB pyr acantha. If the air is not very bad 

Beet should now be taken up, as it is much nent quarters. Wistaria sinensis, Escallonia macrantha, and 

more impatient of frost than most things ; the An ever gay Border.—-I have a border Magnolias of sorts, may also have a plaoe, and 
roots will be all the better if laid in an open 15 y d. by 3 yd. or rather more, which has always the common Passion Flower (P. ccerulea) may 
shed for a few days, until the soil adhering to gome flowers out from February to December also be tried. For autumn sowing Bartonia aurea, 
them has got quite dry, after which they may un i eB8 the ground is covered with snow. As this Calandriniaumbellata,Calliopsistinctora,Candy- 
be stored under cover in moderately dry ashes ia to 80me exten t what “ P. M. F.” desires, tufts in variety, Clarkia pulchella and alba, 
out of the reach of frost. perhaps it would help him to know how it is Collinsia bicolor, grandiflora, and verna, Each- 

Herbs.—If sufficient herbs were not out for stocked. We begin the year with Snowdrops scholtzia oaliformca, crocea and alba, Euohari- 
drying earlier in the season more should be and Crocuses, a broad band at the edge and some dium grandiflorum and album, Guia tricolor, 
secured before the approach of cold autumn dotted here and there. The Crocuses sow them- Godetia tenella and rosea, Leptoosiphon densi- 
weather; this more particularly refers to Sage selves a good deal. Following, come Scilla sibirica florus, albas, and aureus, Limnanthes Doug Iasi 
and Thyme. Lay them loosely where they will and S. nutans, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Tulips from and grandiflora, Nemophilas, Saponaria oalabnca 
be fully, exposed to light and air until quite Van Thol to Parrots, a great variety of Daffo- and alba, Silene pend ula, compacta, and Schafta, 
dry. Parsley .should also now be gathered and dila and Saxifraga crassifolia, Stachys lanata, and Venus’ Looking-glass, Virginian Stocks, 
similarly treated; it ought to be dried quickly Gentian (spring), Hepatica, Navelwort, a fine &c., are good; but only some of these wul do 
or it will spoil. If it can be placed near a warm collection of Irises, Zephyranthes Candida, Star much good in a town, and if this is large and the 
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situation at all central, only a very poor return 
will be received for sowing annuals to stand 
through the winter.—B. C. K. 

- For covering the edifice nothing can be 

better than Ivies of kinds, such as the Irish, alge- 
rienais, Regneriana, and the large clouded white 
Virginian Creeper, Clematis montana and C. 
Flammula. Evergreen and Ayrshire Roses may 
also be used in the most favourable situations. 
Suitable flowering shrubs consist of Berberis 
Darwini, Jameson', and Aquifoliurr," Spiraea 
callosa, and arinfolia, Cotoneaster affinis, Wei- 
gelas of kinds, Paul's crimson Thorn, Althea 
fantea, Philadelphia of kinds, and Japan and 
Chinese Privets. It is too late to sow annuals ; 
they should be sown about the latter end of 
August for spring flowering, but you may sow 
from the middle of 
March onwards for sum¬ 
mer bloom.—J. C. B. 

6670.—Hardy flow¬ 
ers for borders.— In 
the first place the soil 
being heavy should be 
pulverised and some 
light, porous material, 
such as leaf-mould,wood 
ashes, river sand, or 
anything of like nature 
should be added to it. 

Turn up the border at 
once, and allow the soil 
to lay in rough lumps 
until by the action of 
the elements it comes 
into a friable condition, 
and crumbles at the 
touch of the fork. The 
season being somewhat 
advanced, we would 
rather let it lay until 
spring before planting, 
so as to let frost act upon 
it, setting the plants out 
during March. At the 
back at intervals of 6 ft. 
we would plant Clematis 
Jackmanni, vitioella ru¬ 
bra grandiflora, rubella, 

Lady Bovill and lanu¬ 
ginosa nivea, training 
them to 5-ft. stakes. 

Between these herbace¬ 
ous Phlox, hardy Fuch¬ 
sias, Coreopsis lanceola¬ 
te. or any such strong 
subjects may be planted. 

It must be remembered 
that a border composed 
of hardy herbaceous 
plants cannot be a blaze 
of bloom all through the 
summer and autumn; all 
that one can do is to en¬ 
sure a succession of 
blooms by planting such 
plants as naturally 
bloom at different sea¬ 
sons. Violas, such as Blue 
Bell, Vestre, and Waver- 
ley, bloom all through 
the summer in good 
ground, as do also some 
Pansies, such as Golden 
Perfection. Fancy Pan¬ 
sies, too, if sown in 
March will make a fine 

show late ia summer and autumn. We 
would also recommend reserving certain spaces 
for hardy annuals, such as the pretty little 
Saponaria calabrica, which if sown m early 
autumn will form fine flowering tufts in 
spring, sown again in March and April a suc¬ 
cession of it will be kept up until late in the 
season. Coreopsis tinctoria, Godetia Lady Albe¬ 
marle, Clarkia pulchella, and Collinsia bicolor 
may be treated in the same manner, the great 
point being to sow a little pinch and often. 
Campanula carpatica is a fine plant, as is also 
the Peach-leaved Campanula; Lilies, such as 
the Tiger, Orange, and speciosum should be 
included, as should also such Fuchsias as Rose 
of Castile, Avalanche, Mrs. Marshall, and 
Madame Cornellison to be treated as frequently 
recommended in Gardening. Then there are all 
kinds of spring-flowering bulbs, Arabia, Alyssum 
saxatile Roses Gloire de Dijon and Crimson 
China, Pyrethrums, Anemone japonica and 


fulgens, Primroses, Polyanthus, Christmas Rose, 
Columbines, and Antirrhinums.—J. C. B. 

6682.—Plants for shady situation.— 
One of the best of flowering subjects for a shady 

J dace is theSt. John's Wort, itis of lowly growth, 
orms a beautiful carpet of verdure, lasting 
many years without replanting, and bears a pro¬ 
fusion of bright yellow flowers. We think, too, 
that some of the commoner kinds of Liliei 
would thrive there such as the Tiger, the Orange, 
and even speciosum. All that they need is a fair 
amount of light; they do not require exposure 
to the full sun. Bulbous-rooted plants suoh as 
Daffodils,Tulipe, Hyacinths, Croc uses, Snowdrops, 
Ac., thrive well in shady places,as do also Prim¬ 
roses, Polyanthuses, Saxifrage sarmentosa, and 
Violets. Then there are the golden and silver 


gentle bottom hoat. The seed germinates freely 
in the course of a few weeks, and the young 
plants are then removed to a cold frame, there 
to be gradually inured to the open air. In this 
manner a long season of growth is obtained, and 
nice little conns are formed by the autumn. 
The next beat way is to sow in April in a cold 
frame, broadcast if it oan be devoted to the 
young plants all the summer through, as getting 
a more extended root run they attain larger 
dimensions than when confined to pots or pans. 
When the foliage dies off store the bulbs away 
till the following March, and plant out in well- 
prepared soil. The biggest of them will bloom 
the third year, much, of course, depending on 
the culture. Two parts loam and one part leaf- 
mould is most suitable for sowing in.—J. C. B. 


The Cactus Dahlia (D. Yuarezi). 


variegated Periwinkles, the former a lovely 
carpet plant, and which would give variety of 
oolour at all times of the year.—J. C. B. 

6657.— Salvia* not blooming —We pre¬ 
sume that you refer to S. splendens, which 
should be planted where it gets full exposure to 
sun and air, or the buds do not form. Except in 
favoured localities, this species does not expand 
its flowers in the open air, but, potted up in 
September, grows freely in a cool house.—J. C. 

6675.— Lilium ohaloedonioum — Your 
soil is probably too vetentive. We would take 
out, say, a square yard and some 2 ft. deep, put 
in some 6.in. of briok-rubble for drainage, and 
fill up with a compost of sandy-loam. or by pul¬ 
verising some of tne natural soil and adding a 
third leaf-mould and river sand a good compost 
will be obtained.—J. C. 

5720.— Gladiolus from seed.—The best 
way is to sow in March, and plunge the pots in 


5670.—Planting a border with hardy 
flower*. —Perhaps the enclosed account of a 
portion of my mixed borders, 4 ft. wide, will fce 
useful to *' Dothory.” It seems to me more 
varied and less formal than any suggestions I 
have yet seen. 

Back row .—Hemerocallis flava, Anemone ja¬ 
ponica alba, Megisea craasi folia, Tiger Lilies, 
Aquilegia chrysautha, Heinerocallis fulva, Pri¬ 
mula japonica, Chelone barbata coccinea. Roses 
(on own roots), Orobus vernus, Scabiosa, Funkia 
ovata lanceolate, Aconitum iaponicum, Armeria 
cephalotes. Catena nche bicolor. Gentians ancle- 
piadea, Aconitum unciatum, Flag Iris, Liatris 
spicata, Alstrcemeria aurea, Galega officinalis, 
Lupinus polyphyllus, Spiraea venusta, Stokesia 
Cyanea. 

Second row .—Lilium Thunbergi, CEnothera 
Fraseri, Delphiniums, Sedutn Ewersi, Lilium 
longiflorum, Clematis erecta purnila, Sedum ru- 
pestre, Euphorbia corrolata, Zauschneria califor- 
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nica, Spiraaa palmata, Iris Kasmpferi, Ceraatium 
Biebersteini, Gypsophila paniculata, Spir®a 
lobata, Anthericum Liliaatrum, double Pyre- 
thrum, Tradescantia virginica, Adonis vernalis, 
Pulmonaria, Dielytraeximia,Dodecatheonmedia, 
Ornithogalum, Aconitum anthora, Camassia 
esculenta. 

Third row. — Hemerocallis disticha fl.-pl., 
Symphytum officinale, Funkia Sieboldi, Veronica 
longi folia var. sessilis, Gentians cruciata, Morina 
longifolia, Polemonium variegatum, Salvia, Dryas 
oc to petals, Cytisus Ardoini, double Potentilla, 
Lychnis Viscaria fl.-pl., English and Spanish 
Irises, Allium Moly, Aphyllanthes monspelien- 
sis, Cortusa Matthioli, Linum flavum, Lithosper- 
mum prostatum, Veronica pinguifolia. 

Front row. —Saxifrages, Sedums, and Semper- 
vivum in vars., Gentiana affinis, Acantholimum 
glumaceum, Geranium cinereum, Saponaria 
cajspitosa, Dianthus uetrams, Gentiana acaulis, 
Sisyrinchium grandiuorum, Acsena Novaj Zea- 
landia*, HutchinBia alpina, Veronica repens, 
Thymus micans, Azalea procumbens, Draba gi- 
gaa, Aster alpinus, Antennaria tomentosa, 
Anthyllis montana, Callirhoe involucrata, Hya- 
cinthus amethystinus, Lychnis alpina, Nertera 
depressa, Triteleia uniflora.— Alice F. Mal¬ 
colm, Achnamara. 

6715.—Cornflower.— Sow In the open air from the 
beginning of March until the end of May, thin out when 
up to 6 in. apart. An open, sunny situation is best for 
this annual, it likes plenty of sun and air. It is not 
particular as to soil, which should not be very rich.— 

-Sow in March, and treat as hardy annuals. A sunny 

situation should be chosen.—B. C. R. 

5 767.—Holly hocks. -Let them stay where they are 
through the winter, giving p'enty of air whenever 
possible. If they get too large lift and pot them in G in. 
or 7-in. pots, returning to the frame. Plant out in well 
prepared ground in March; if properly treated they 
should flower well by July.—B. C. R. 

56so. - clematis montana —Your plant will in 
all probability flower well next year. It requires a* a rule 
to become well established before it blooms freely.— 

MJSi.— Pomegranate not flowering well.— Do 
not prune the plant, it flowers best unpruned. The 
summers of late have been too cold for the Pomegranate, 
which requires much heat to ripen the wood well. We 
thinrthst your tree will bloom well next summer. - 

FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 
Tagretes lucida. —Mr. Poo, Nenagh, Ire¬ 
land, sends aacut blooms of this pretty little half- 
hardy annual bearing orange-yellow flowers, 
which, as Mr. Poe remarks, resemble those of 
the dwarf yellow Rocket Wallflower. It has 
Anise-scented foliage. It grows about 1 ft. high 
in good soil, and may either be sown in pans 
in a frame in February, and be transplanted 
to the open ground early in April, or seed may 
be sown during March and April where the 
plants are to remain, thinning them well out 
when large enough to handle. 

Pansies. —Mr. Crane sends us from Plum- 
stead beautiful fresh blooms of seedling Pansies 
gathered from plants, which he describes as 
having been masses of flowers during the whole of 
the summer, and will evidently continue bo until 
severe frost sets in. Who would be bothered 
with tender plants for their small gardens when 
a mass of bloom, and such a variety, can be had 
by sowing a packet of good Pansy seed, which 
costs about Is ? A moist soil and a partially 
shaded situation are all that ia needed for 
Pansies. 

In Messrs. Barr & Sugden’s seed grounds at 
Tooting— 

Tigridia conohiflora is yielding a few of 
i ts showy, bright yellow, scarlet spotted blossoms. 
The flowers do not last long, but where a good 
bed is planted they come on in such rapid 
succession that a good display ia gained for 
several weeks. It is a bulbous plant and should 
be planted in spring in light soil. 

Hardy Cyclamens are flowering freely 
among the grass under trees. 

Convolvulus minor during the dull days 
is very showy, and will last till frost comes. 

Linum grandiflorum. — This beautiful 
annual has been in flower all the summer, and 
still looks fresh and bears plenty of bright 
carmine blossoms, lt is half hardy and should 
not be sown till spring. 

Heliclirysums of the bractealum type 
that were sown rather late in spring are just at 
their best. The plants are bushy and fresh, and 


will give abundance of large globular flowers 
for drying for winter use. 

Marvel of Peru (Mirabilii j ala pa) now 
adds its bright flowers to the autumn display, 
and neat isolated bushes of it have a really fine 
efTect. It is easily raised from seed, or its tubers 
may be taken up and stored during the winter, 
like Dahlias, and be replanted in spring. 

Indian Pinks, both double and single, still 
yield a profusion of blossoms fit for cutting, 
although the plants themselves have got rather 
straggling ana unkempt. 

Balsams which were sown in the open 
ground in May are now fine bashes of fresh 
foliage and blossoms. 

Zinnias. —These are fine autumn flowers. 
Most people raise them in heat in spring, but 
this is not necessary. If the seed is sown in 
April in pots in a frame or window, and the 
plants put out when large enough they grow 
well in deep rich soil and give a good autumn 
bloom. 

In Mr. Parker’s nursery— 

Dahlias are very fine just now, especially 
the beautiful single-flowered kinds, such as 
Paragon, the dark, velvety, narrow flowers of 
which contrast well with the brilliant scarlet 
blossoms of D. gracilis and other equally showy 
kinds. 

Verbena venosa is still blooming away 
regardless of ran or rain. It makes a fine 
edging to beds of white-flowered or white- 
foliaged plants. It is perfectly hardy, and oiten 
reproduces itself from seed. Cuttings put in 
now under a hand-light will give good plants for 
next year. 

Helenium pumiium is a fine plant at this 
season, lt is dwarf and bushy, and crowded 
with small sunflower-like, yellow blossoms. It 
closely resembles Helenium autumnale of which 
it is probably a dwarf variety. 

Rudbeckia Newmanni.— Too much can¬ 
not be said of this plant, it is now masses of 
showy, yellow flowers which are set off by a 
large black disc. Planted side by side with varie¬ 
gated Grasses, Hydrangea paniculata grand i- 
flora, Anemone japonica and its varieties, pro¬ 
duces a remarkable effect. 

G-aillardias still throw plenty of blossoms 
for cutting, and the dwarf evening Primroses 
((Enothera macrocarpa and A. missourieneis) 
continue to grow and yield their soft, yellow 
flowers in plenty. 

The Spiderworts (Tradescantia virginica 
and varieties) are green in foliage, and bearing 
plenty of bluish purple blossoms. T. congesta is 
one of the best. It blooms all through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. The Spiderworts grow in any 
soil, and are quite hardy. 

Double white Lychnis (L. diurna alba 
flore-pleno).—This, a. double variety of a com¬ 
mon hedge plant, is well worth growing for its 
white blossoms which somewhat resemble a 
ragged Fink. 

Helianthus multiflorus majus is a 
variety of the Sunflower well worth growing. It 
attains a height of about 18 in., and bears large, 
bright yellow blossoms. 

Helianthus multiflorus simplex 
majus is a taller growing kind than the fore¬ 
going, and bears much larger flowers. It an ex¬ 
cellent shrubbery plant. 

The Oape Pond Weed growing in a 
sheltered tank yields hundreds of Hawthorn- 
scented blossoms, two of which are quite enough 
to scent a room. It can begiown in small green¬ 
house tanks, or in a large inverted bell glass. 


Phlox Drummondl in autumn.— The 
varieties of Phlox Drummondi in my London 
garden are still in beautiful condition. The 
rains do not seem to have injured them iu 
the least, any more than did the intense heat 
of summer. If the frost keeps off they will go 
on flowering for weeks yet. It has been stated 
that Phloxes do best when sown in the open air 
in the position they are intended to occupy, 
thinning out the plants to about 6 in. apart. 
There is no doubt that many kinds of annuals 
raised in heat in spring are impaired by too much 
prowding in small pots or boxes under glass be¬ 


fore the period arrives for planting out. I have 
been so long convinced of this that I never sow 
such things till April, and after giving a start 
in gentle heat, prick them off and move them 
on to cold frames immediately. In this way the 
young plants are kept dwarf and sturdy, and 
the beds can always be of the same thickness all 
over, which is not always the case when sown 
where they have to flower, as little plants esrly 
in the season have a good many enemies to con¬ 
tend with.—C. S. 


VEGETABLES. 

ROTATION OF VEGETABLE CROPS. 
Market gardeners are said to till deeply, ma¬ 
nure heavily, and plant whatever crop happens 
to be ready for the ground. That this is the best 
and moat convenient practice for the cultivator 
for market is unquestionable, for he cannot af¬ 
ford to have his ground vacant; and, as be 
plants it two or three times during the season, 
he cannot follow up any system of rotation with 
regularity, but he adopts the practice when he 
can. In a private garden, however, the case is 
different. The object is not to raise and turn 
crops off the ground as quickly as possible, but 
to wait upon and suit the wants of the 
household, and at the same time to pro¬ 
duce good crops. The example of the mar¬ 
ket gardener the amateur does well to follow 
w hen necessary ; but, as his ground is not cleared 
so frequently, and as he rarely uses a titbe of 
the manure—not having it to use—that the 
market gardener does, he is of necesaity com¬ 
pelled to adhere to the rotation principle as 
strictly as possible. It has never been satisfac¬ 
torily explained on scientific grounds why a ro¬ 
tation of crops is necessary; but ths t it is neees- 
eary, and absolutely so, nobody for a moment 
doubts—the evidence on that head is too con¬ 
clusive. 

The common rule with cultivators is to let each 
crop be as unlike that which has occupied the 
ground before as possible. If this cannot be man¬ 
aged—if Cabbage must follow Cabbage, Greens, 
or Turnips, or any of the Brassica tribe, for 
example—then the only plan is to trench the 
ground 2 ft. or 3 ft. deep, and manure as libe¬ 
rally as can be afforded. I by no means wish to 
convey the idea, however, that crops will abso¬ 
lutely refuse to grow, or that they will serionsly 
fail, if the same kind of crops occupy the 
same ground for a few years in succession 
without its being more than simply dug and 
manured. Plenty of people are obliged to plant 
their vegetables on the same piece of ground 
successively for years, and yet they secure 
very fair crops ; but the returns grow less and 
less annually. Fortunately for cottagers and 
others, the Potato submits to the repetition 
system better than most vegetables. Provided 
the ground be fairly manured annually, it will 
produce good crops for a number of years. I am 
acquainted with plots that have been cropped 
with Potatoes and nothing else for at least 
fifteen years, without even being once trenched, 
and the crops have always been equal, if not 
superior, to the generality of field crops in the 
same neighbourhood. To attempt Buch a prac¬ 
tice, however, with such subjects as the Kales, 
Carrots, Onions, Peas, Beet, Parsnips, &c., would 
be very unwise. 

The rule laid down for our guidance, that 
plants of the same Natural Order should not suc¬ 
ceed each other, is rather too vague for practical 
purposes ; but the following directions as to 
change of crops will meet the wants, in most 
cases, of those who have to crop their garden 
ground economically, and as cultivators have 
often to do, on the mixed system ; that is, crop¬ 
ping between the rows of main crops with other 
things—as, for example, sowing Spinach or 
planting Cauliflowers between rows of Peas or 
Celery, &c., a common practice in almost every 
garden. Acting on the hint already given, that 
each crop Bhould be as unlike the preceding one 
m possible, it of course follows that root crops 
should not follow root crops, and rice verm; 
neither should very exhausting crops follow 
each other, but partial rest should, as far as 
practicable, be given to the soil by following a 
heavy and exhaustive crop with a light one. None 
of the Brassica tribe should follow each other, but 
they may succeed Beaus, Peas, Potatoes, Onions, 
Celery, Beet, Parsnips, or Carrots. Pom may 
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follow any crop but those of the Leguminous 
class, and may particularly follow Potatoes or 
other root crops, Onions, and Celery. Onions 
and Leeks usually succeed Celery, the ground 
being, as a rule, well matured for the last crop, 
and just in condition for Onions. Beans and 
Kidney Beans may, like Peas, follow any crop 
not belonging to the pod-bcaring class, and 
may be succeeded by any of the Kale tribe— 
Beet, Spinach, or any spindle-rooted crop. 
Carrots may follow any but root crops or Pars¬ 
ley. Spinach may succeed Peas, Beans, Pota¬ 
toes, Onions, Lettuce, or any crop but those of 
the tap-rooted section, especially Beet, to 
which it is allied. Seakale may follow any crop 
bat those of the Cabbage tribe. Shallots and 
Garlic the same as Onions. Lettuce and Endive 
may also follow any crop, being shallow-rooted 
plants, and greatly influenced by the way in 
which the ground is dug. Celery, owing to its 
peculiar nature, may succeed any crop, whether 
belonging to the same Order or not. The ground 
being dug, specially manured for it, and deep¬ 
ly turned up, it is not affected by the previous 
crop. Turnips are benefited by rotation more 
than almost any other crop, and should never 
follow any of the Crucifers within two or three 
years, unless the ground can be well trenched 
and manured. Potatoes do well after Peas, 
Beans, Celery, Spinach, or any other crop, but 
manure must be applied according to the ex¬ 
haustive character or otherwise of the preceding 
crop. These directions, I am aware, can only be 
partially followed out in any garden, but they 
indicate the course to be pursued as opportunity 
affords. 

The system of endeavouring to obtain other 
crops between the main rows, necessarily fol¬ 
lowed in most gardens, complicates the rota¬ 
tion system ; but in such cases—as, for example, 
when Spinach or Cauliflowers are grown between 
rows of Peas or Beans—the best plan is to mark 
where the rows have been, and to crop the 
ground with the same subjects two years run¬ 
ning, only the Peas, must be put where the 
Cauliflowers were the previous season, and 
vice versa, then the third year follows with a 
whole crop, such as Potatoes. In kitchen gar¬ 
dens, owing to the disproportionate amount of 
space occupied by different crops, shifts of this 
kind have often to be resorted to when trench¬ 
ing cannot be done. Early borders have perhaps 
leas respite as regards rotation than any other 
part of the garden. I am afraid to say how 
long such quarters have been annually cropped 
in some places with Cauliflowers, Peas, and Po¬ 
tatoes without even being once trenched, the 
roots of the fruit trees preventing the perfor¬ 
mance of that operation. Our practice is to de¬ 
vote about an equal portion of the border to the 
three vegetables just named, putting the Peas 
on to the Potato ground of the previous year, 
the Cauliflowers on to the Pea ground, and the 
Potatoes on to the ground vacated by the Cauli¬ 
flowers. Thus the round goes on year after year, 
and usually a snatch crop of Lettuces, Spinach, 
or something else is taken off the same border 
in autumn. Such hard-worked ground must, of 
course, be liberally manured. It should also be 
limed frequently, and fresh loam and refuse 
soil from the potting-shed are excellent fertili¬ 
sers. I have once or twice within the last dozen 
years even wheeled the top spit off altogether 
to any quarter of the garden where the soil was 
heaviest, wheeling as much back again from the 
quarter in question to the border, a change 
which I have in every instance fouad to be 
highly beneficial to both quarters of the ground. 

In cropping kitchen garden ground, whether 
rotation is strictly followed or not, it is a good 
and almost necessary practice to trench a por¬ 
tion every year, particularly if manure be 
scarce. In my case the supply, though tolerably 
liberal, is distributed over a large extent of 
ground ; consequently I cannot afford to apply 
it to trenched ground, which is usually that 
which has been heaviest cropped. For this pur¬ 
pose I trench in the whole of the old Broccoli, 
Cabbage, and Green stocks, seeding Spinach, 
Pea haulm, Potato tops, &c. Such material takes 
a long time to decay, but it turns up at the end 
of two or three years in the form of well-rotted 
mould. In some gardens it is the custom to 
bury immense quantities of long litter and other 
rough manure in trenching, but I never could 
see the utility of such a practice. Manure so ap¬ 
plied is of little or no service to the crops, for 
it is too deeply buried, and lies in the form of a 


thin layer at the bottom of the trench, so that 
the roots of the plants cannot avail themselves 
of it. I had the curiosity not long ago to ex¬ 
amine a section of the ground into which a large 
quantity of rough vegetable refuse had been 
trenched some years before, and found that a 
thin seam, less than ^ in. in thickness, repre¬ 
sented the loads of rubbish which the men had 
to tread in with their feet in order to get it 
covered. Of course, such rough material as old 
vegetable crops cannot well be used in any other 
way, but with stable litter it is preferable to 
half-rot it in the heap and dig it into the ground 
just before the crops are planted, say when the 
winter digging is done. In spring it turns up 
| with the fork in a disintegrated condition, ana 
can be mixed with the soil in a proper manner. 

______ °* S * 
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QUINCUNX ORCHARDS. 

A reader who is preparing to plant orchards 
the coming autumn, asks us the advantages pos¬ 
sessed by this mode, and the best wav to lay 
out the grounds. In answer, we may inform him 



Fig 1—Old quincuux order. 

that quincunx has two advantages over the com¬ 
mon mode of planting in squares. One is that 
the ground is more evenly occupied, and the 
other is the more ornamental appearance of an 
orchard where the trees are of uniform growth. 


I’ig 2.—Hexagonal or modem quincunx. 

It is rarely adopted, because more care or skill is 
required in staking out the land ; and where 
prices of land are not high the slight loss in 
economy of surface is unimportant. The differ¬ 


ence between mere diagonal planting and quin¬ 
cunx, or rather hexagonal, should be understood 
at the outset, the former being nothing more than 
squares set diagonally, while the hexagonal form 
consists in each tree standing in the centre with 
six trees set equally distant from it on the six 
sides. The two may be understood by the posi¬ 
tion of the stars in figs. 1 and 2. 

Two modes have been used for laying out the 
ground for hexagonal planting. One is performed 
in the following manner : First measure 
off the firs t row for the trees at one side of the 
plantation, driving in a small stake at the place 


where each tree is to stand. Suppose they are 
two rods, or 33 ft. apart, take the chain or 
cord, 33 ft. long, by which the distance was 
measured, and secure one end to the first stake, 
and with the other end scratch a circular mark 
on the ground. Then secure it in the same way 
to the next stake, and scratch another portion 
of a circle, intersecting the first. The point where 
they cross is the plaoe to set the tree in the next 
row. In this way the whole ground is laid out. 
This mode answers well for orchards of small 
size, but is not so accurate as the second mode 
for larger orchards, the laying out of which is 
done in the following manner : Measure off one 
side as before, say at a distance of 33 ft., as from 
a to b, or from b to o, fig. 3. Then divide the 
next side into distances of 57 ft. The oiher two 
sides are also to be divided and stakes as shown 
in the diagram, that is, with opposite sides 33 
ft., and the connecting sides 57 it. The whole is 
then equally laid out with a cord, as represented 
in the plan. 

The distance of 33 ft. will be required only for 
the large growing Apple trees. Cherry and standard 
Pear trees may be much nearer, ana dwarf Pears 
about one-third j as far, but the ground for these 
may be easily laid out by reducing the numbers 
in the same proportion. Fo.- example, if dwarf 
trees are set 12 ft. apart, the distances of the 
stakes for the connecting sides will be about 20 
ft 9 ins.; and so on for any other distances. 

Where a regular orchard is placed contiguous 
to grounds planted irregularly with ornamental 
trees, a hexagonal orchard will harmonise better 
with these grounds than a common one planted 
in squares .—Country Gentleman. 

5748.— Vines in greenhouse.— You may 
certainly grow both plants and Vines together 
successfully, though the latter should be kept 
thin, so as not to obstruct the light too much. 
In winter you might grow almost any green¬ 
house plants beneath, but in summer, Geianiums, 
Pelargoniums, tuberous Begonias, &c., being 
sun-loving things, would get too much drawn 
up; but Ferns, Fuchsias, fine-leaved Begonias, 
Calceolarias, and others would do well with a 
little care. The best Vines for a small house are 
the Black Hamburgh and Buckland Sweetwater. 
Do not use more heat than is necessary in the 
winter, for fear of exciting the Vines when 
they ought to be at rest.—B. C. R. 


MY TOWN GARDEN. 

(Continued from p. 354. J 
Lychnis ohaloedonioa fi.-pl., a vigor¬ 
ous-growing plant, attains a height of about 
3 ft., the flowers being brilliant scarlet, and 
borne in dense crowded heads. L. Haageana 
grows about 1 ft. in height, and is remarkable 
for its striking flowers, which are nearly 2 in. 
across, and of almost every shade of colour, 
from a brilliant scarlet to a pure white. Of the 
Chalcedonian Lychnis there are six distinct 
varieties. L. Bungeana is a very handsome bril¬ 
liant scarlet kind, which grows from 1 £ ft. to 
2 ft. high ; and L. fulgens grows about 14 ft. or 
2 ft. nigh, and has large, brilliant scarlet 
flowers two or three together, which appear 
throughout the summer. These Lychnises will 
grow in any good garden soil, well drained but 
moist, but are all the better for being removed 
into fresh positions every two years. 

Morina longifolia is one of the most 
beautiful of border plants, and one which is 
highly ornamental both as regards foliage and 
flower. The foliage is about 1 ft. in length, 
bright green, slightly undulated and spiny ; the 
flowers, which are arranged in whorls set closely 
together in the axils of the upper leaves, are 
white in the bud, and when expanded are of a 
pretty rose colour. It flourishes best in light, 
rich loam, of considerable depth, being a tap¬ 
rooting plant. It may be increased by division 
in spring ; but, if doing well, it should not be 
often disturbed. 

Buphthalmum salioifolium.— This is a 
very showy plant. Its stems are erect and 
clothed with leaves, and they bear large bright 
yellow flowers, with broad spreading rays, 
height 1$ ft. It flowers in July, August, and 
September, and succeeds in ordinary garden 
soil. It is propagated by division of the roots. 

Harpalium rigldum.—This has bright 
orange-yellow blossoms, with large conspicuous 
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brown and orange centre. The flowers are from 
4 in. to 5 in. in diameter, and are borne in great 
profusion from early in July to October, height 
4 ft., and habit neat, very effective in the 
mixed border, and will grow in anv good soil. 
It is increased by divisions of the roots in 
autumn or spring. 

Diotamnus albus (known as Fraxinella). 
—The stems of this rise stout and erect to a 
height of about 2 ft., and bear a spike of 
pretty creamy white flowers (there is a variety 
with dark ooral red flowers). It succeeds best 
in rich, deep, but dry loam; it is a handsome 
border plant, which flowers in spring, and 
which may be propagated by division. 

Gaura Lindheimerl.— An elegant plant, 
producing beautiful masses of light flexible 
stems abont 18 in. or 2 ft. high. The stems 
terminate in long open spikes of pink or red 
and white flowers, produced in July and 
August and onwards, in mild seasons and 
places, till October. It does best in sandy loam, 
and is propagated by division. 

Zausohnerla califomioa.— Grows about 
1 ft. or 1$ ft. high, in a neat graceful style. Its 
flowers are produced in the axils of the leaves on 
short stalks. They are bright red or crimson, and 
appear in summer and autumn. It requires a warm 
situation, and rich, light, well-drained soil. It is 
increased by division in early spring. 

CEnotheras. —CR Youngi is without doubt 
one of the showiest perennials in cultivation, and 
one which can be highly recommended. It forms 
a pyramid of blossom about 2£ ft. in height, con¬ 
tinuing in beauty for a long time ; the flowers, 
which are large, are of a deep golden yellow 
colour; a grand plant for a light, sandy loam, and 
one which may readily be propagated by division 
in early spring. <E. eximia is a pretty dwarf grow¬ 
ing plant with large Magnolia-like blossoms of 
the purest white, and deliciously fragrant. (E. 
epeciosa is a very showy and effective species, 
aud one which should be in every garden. It is a 
free-growing, hardy perennial, usually attaining 
from 1J ft. to 2 ft. in height, and forming neat tufts 
composed of many erect stems, which are covered 
from June to October with numerous large white 
fragrant flowers. As a border plant few can be 
found to equal it. Propagation and soil same as 
above. <E. riparia is another showy species, and 
one of the best; it grows about 2 ft. in height, 
aud consists of a number of slender branching 
stems that produoe abundance of showy yellow 
flowers. 

Potentillas.—P. formosa is a beautiful 
plant which should be found in every garden, 
it is of neat, erect habit, about 2 ft. in height, 
and bears an abundance of Cherry-red flowers. 
It will thrive in ordinary loamy soil, and may 
be propagated by division in autumn or spring. 
P. oalabra is a neat and pretty species with 
elegant silvery foliage, and large lemon-coloured 
flowers. P. nivalis is a very pretty white 
blossomed dwarf plant, the foliage of which is 
covered with long satiny hairs. 

Polemonium oceruleum (Jacob’s Ladder). 
—A well-known plant, which has long been cul¬ 
tivated in gardens ot all classes, but now rarely 
seen except in those of the cottager or amateur. 
It grows about 2 ft. high, and bears pretty soft 
blue flowers, which appear in June and July. 
It succeeds best in moist deep loam, and is 
benefited by beingannually transplanted into new 
or fresh soil, and by being divided A variegated 
variety of this plant is one of the most elegant hardy 
plants in cultivation. It has all the grace of form 
that belongs to a delicate Fern, along with a 
distinct and beautiful variegation. 

Stokeela oyanea. — A showy autumn¬ 
flowering perennial, about 2 ft. in height, with 
large blue flowero, from 3 in. to 4 in. across, 
something like those of an Aster. It succeeds 
perfectly in any ordinary garden soil, if well 
drained, and may be propagated freely by 
division of the roots. 

Brodiums. —E. Manescavi is a handsome 
plant, indeed one of the best of its family. It 
forms a tuft of graceful, much-divided foliage, 
about 1 ft. in height, from which issue numer¬ 
ous stems bearing umbels of large purplish red 
flowers, each 1 in. across. It keeps in flower 
from early summer until late in autumn, and 
grows freely in any tolerably good soil. E. 
macradeum is a graceful little plant, which pro¬ 
duces tufts of Fern-like foliage, with numer¬ 


ous flowers on stems about 6 in. in height 
The two upper petals are of a pale rose colour, 
with a blackish blotch at the Dase, while the 
lower ones are of a flesh colour veined with 
purple. Ordinary garden soil will answer for 
both ; they may be divided in the autumn. 

Oedronella oana.— This grows about 2 ft. 
high, erect and graceful. The flowers, which are 
of a lively red, in compact whorls are arranged 
closely on the upper half of the stems, and ap¬ 
pear in July and August Light, rich, sandy loam 
suits it perfectly. C. mexicana is taller than the 
last, and more luxuriant in every way. The 
flower spikes consist of interrupted whorls of red 
flowers whioh open in September and October. 
These two Cedronellas are both choioe border 
plants. 

Bryngium amethystinum.— A very 
striking plant. It grows about 3 ft. high, ana 
has stout woody stems olothed with deeply-cut 
and jagged hard leathery leaves, grey, green, or 
laucous below, but growing gradually blue, as 
o also the stems ana every part of the plant, a 
colour which increases in depth as the flowers 
are reached. The latter are light blue ; they ap¬ 
pear in July, and last for a month or two. E. 
bromelinfolium is also a distinct and striking 
plant, which has long Yucca-like leaves, very 
spiny at the margins. It grows 3 ft. high, ana 
produces numerous white flowers. E. maritimum 
is one of the most attractive plants in cultiva¬ 
tion ; it has glaucous rigid foliage of great sub¬ 
stance, and very spiny along the margins. It 
grows about 1 ft. nigh, and bears numerous 
small blue flowers, which appear in July and 
August. It succeeds well in light, sandy soil, 
ana is readily propagated by division. 


trary, if the end of the shoot is covered that is 
sufficient. In order to prevent too much water 
from passing through the wood, the cut end may 
be half charred before it is placed in the water. 
A fruit room in which Apples and Pears keep 
well is a good place in which to put Grapes 
bottled in this way. The atmosphere about them 
should be kept dry, and the temperature should 
not be allowed to fall below 40°. It must be 
understood that Grapes cut for bottling must be 
perfectly ripe. 

5831 .—Pansies in winter. —Pansies should 
be planted in a cold frame in September or Oo- 
tober, but the lights should not be put on until 
the appearance of hard weather. Ihe plants 
should have their foliage kept dry after the 
second week in October, or they will be likely 
to damp off. No other covering should be used 
except the * 4 light,” even in the hardest weather, 
for tne Pansy is auite hardy, and suffers much 
from coddling. Plant out as soon as possible 
in March.—R. Mann. 

6774.—How to kill wireworm.—In answer to 
" Ted,” the best and, Id fact, the only way to kill wire- 
worm is to get some cotton cake (the s-me as they 
give to cattle), break It up small, say about the size of 
a Nut, and bury it in the pots. The wire worms will eat 
it until they burst. I have tried it in pots, frames, and 
in the open garden, and have found it a perfect cure. I 
knew a farmer near here who has cleared his land of 
this pest by the same means.— Westmoreland. 

6762.— Fuchsias and Begonias.—The cellar win 
do well If froet can be kept sway, otherwise the 
Begonias will go. Keep them dry, but not dust dry, or 
both kinds will shrivel and die. Perhaps the best way 
would be to plunge the pots in Cocoa fibre, and cover over 
with a foot or so of dry Fern or litter.—B. C. R. 

-“ D. R. S." may keep his Fuchsias and Begonias oo 

the shelf in his cellar all winter without water providing 
the frost is kept oat. I have kept Fuchsias in a cellar in 
winter which in very wet weather has had 1 ft. deep of 
water In it.-J. C. 


ANSWBR8 TO QUERIES. 

5753.—Trees on the sea shore.— The 
reclamation of several hundred square miles of 
drifting sand in France was accomplished by 
sowing seeds of the Piuus Pinaster and common 
Broom. In your caae a repitition of this would be 
unnecessary, as planting young trees would be 
much better in the soil mentioned, the kinds 


6668.— Maiden hair Fern turning brown -Too 
much or too little water will cause this. The soil should 
be kept fine and nicely moist, but not heavily watered. 
Good drainage is imperative in the culture of all Feffca. 
-J. C. 

6717 — Araucaria failing.— We would give a top- 
dressing of good loam, keeping it away from the atom. 
The tree. In all probability, is suffering from want of 
nourishment. If the tree is on the Grass, take up the 
turf and relay on the fresh soiL—J. C. 


best suited for the sea coast being as follows : 
Piuus Pinaster, and its varieties maritime and 
minor, Laricio, austriaca and sylvestris; of 
hardwoods only a few kinds succeed, the best 
adapted being the Birch, Willow, and Grey 
Poplar, and amongst shrubs the evergreen Bar¬ 
berry and Snowberry. As a great deal depends 
on the condition of the soil for successful plant¬ 
ing, I would strongly advice before proceeding 
with this to have the-ground prepared by drain¬ 
ing or trenching if necessary, after which the 
plants may be inserted 3 ft. apart, and, if possi¬ 
ble, only those used that had been transplanted 
the previous system, about three years old and 
of strong, healthy constitution.—A. D. W., 
Penrhyn Castle. 

5749.— Pruning Arbutus and Rhodo¬ 
dendron. —Unless very much injured by the 
frost it would not be advisable to top a fine old 
Arbutus tree. Prune off the really dead branches, 
and if not too unsightly afterwards leave it 
alone. Rhododendrons may be cut back either 
in autumn or early spring, the latter time is, 
however, preferable as the young Bhoota sooner 
obliterate the marks of pruning.—A. D. W., 
Penrhyn Castle. 

5714.— Euoharidium grandiflorum.— 
This is a hardy annual, aud may be sown 
about the latter end of August to stand the 
winter in the open air ; sown in March and 
April will bloom in summer. The Tree Fern 
Bhould be placed in a close warm house, en¬ 
veloping the base in Moss, aud keeping the 
same moist until roots form, and syringing the 
trunk once or twice a day.—J. C. 

5781.—Keeping 1 Grapes in bottles. 
Owing to a misprint last week we desire to say 
a few words more on this subject. In cutting 
bunches for this purpose from 4 in. to 6 in. of 
the shoot between the main stem and the bunch 
should be removed along with the fruit. This 
piece of wood is placed in the mouth of the bottle, 
which may either be laid down in a slanting 
direction, so as to allow the bunch to hang over 
the edge of the Bhelf or whatever else may be 
best. Pint bottles suit most bunches, ana they 
need not be quite filled with water; on the con¬ 


6846.— Planting Rhubarb.— I should be thankful 
for the name of one of the best small red Rhubarb*. 
Before making the beds should I drain the ground ? and 
when is the best time to plant? Would Rhubarb do well 

S artially shaded by trees on the north?—C onstant 
.EADKR. [Dancer's Early Scarlet and Hyatt’s Victoria 
would probably mil you. Unless the ground is very wet 
it trill *ior be iiecessary to drain it. Deeply dig or trench 
it, and work into it plenty qf rotten manure. Plant at 
once. Rhubarb does very well when only slightly shaded 
by trees. It is often grown under trees »n orchards, and 
although the produce is earlier than it would be if more 
fully exposed, yet it is never so fine.) 

6846.— Young Vines. —I hare a new vinery 14 yds. 
long ; I planted thirteen one-year-old canes last Febru¬ 
ary ; they have grown from 14 ft. to 18 ft. in length, and 
are healthy and strong. Will it be wise to let them bear 
one bunch on each of them? or shall I grow them on 
another year before fruiting them?—8. 8. [We should 
advise you tb cut them bad at least half their length. 
You can let them bear a couple qf bunches each without 
weakeniny them much.] 

5847-— Tulipe for forcing.-./. F. F.- Pot them at 
once in good turfy loam and rotten manure or leaf- 
mould. Put four In a 4}-ln. pot, or five in a 5-in. pot. Place 
them in a frame or out-of-doors, covering them 2 in. 
deep with ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre. In a month's time 
pick out the forwardest aud introduce into heat; place 
them near the glass where they will get plenty of light. 

5848.— Book on gardening.— oblige me by the 
name of a useful book on gardening for a young man 
starting in life.—B bta. [Give him Gardening Illostra- 
TED from its commencement, and let him continue to take it 
weekly. You will find no book which contains one-twentieth 
part qf the information he unll thus secure.] 

684®.—Fruit trees not fruitful.—I have in my 
garden two Green Gage Plums and one Louise Bonne 
Pear, which I planted ten years ago. They were quite 
young trees, now they have grown large : they blossom 
freely, but do not bear fruit. How can I alter this?— 
H. T. 

6850.-Vinee from CuttlngB. ~J. H. J. -Procure some 
cuttings of ripe wood from which the leaves have fallen, 
and cut it into lengths, each containing three or foor 
buds. Insert the cuttings firmly in sandy soil near to 
a warm wall or feuce. 

5851.— Regulating a flue —By partly closing a 
damper on tne top of my sm6ke pipe, or by damping up 
the ash-hole, which will cause a brick flue to give out 
the greatest heat, aud the fire to last longest?—Mr OWN 
STOKER. [Sfop up part qt the draught at uuash-hole.] 
bSbl.—Fred. V. Hopkins —If you will kindly write 
your questions separately on one side of the paper we 
will attend to them. We cannot attend to letters the 
writing of which is crossed. 

6863.-Trees to hide a tence.—What are the best 
trees to hide an objectionable fence T—B. Collins. [ We 
would cover the fence with Ivy.] 
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5855. —Pruning Orange trees.— What time of the 
year may an Orange tree be pruned ? The tree in ques¬ 
tion has been allowed to grow straggling and weak. It is 
thirty years old.—F. H. [/» early spring, just before 
active growth commences.'] 

§856.— Cauliflowers not heading.—I sowed some 
Cauliflowers in spring and planted them out in June ; 
they now stand 3 ft. high, plenty of leaves, but not a 
vestige of flower. What is the oause f—V ictor. [They 
will probably turn in presently.] 

5857. -Blandfordla nohills. —Is this a bulb f and if 
so, where can it be procured ?—Mrs. T. L. [Tes.it is a 
greenhouse bulb, and may be obtained at any good London 
nursery.] 

6858.— Heating a greenhouse.— if. T. K.— The 
boiler must be below the pipes, unless yon adopt the 
tank system, which has already been explained in our 
columns. 

5859.— T. W. Jones. —Thanks. Your suggestions shall 
receive our consideration. 

6860. — Win. Barlow.— Apply to J. Dickson A Sons, 108, 
Eaatgate Street, Chester, who may be able to give you 
the information you need. 

6861. — Dwarf Chrysanthemums.—^. E.— They 
are often advertised in our columns. 

6862. — Tacsonia Van VolxemL— 1« this hardy f 
—J. 8. L. [No, it requires a warm greenhouse.] 

6863 . —J. H. ^4.—It looks like a species of the common 
aphis. 

Veronica Hendersonl. — L. J.— From any hardy 
plant nursery, such as Ware’s, Porker's, Dickson s, Ac. 

W. Wallace.— Probably a slug. Watch for it by 
candle-light. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Peers will kindly bear, in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of plants.—^. Wickens.— l, Achillea Ptar- 
mlca fl.-pl. ; 2, Corydalis lutea; 8, Gnaphalium mar- 

garitacenm; 4, Veronica Andersoni variegata.- Thur- 

nail. —Biitumcapitatum,Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma). 
——H. IT.—Species of Helianthus ; cannot name species 

without better specimen.- J. T.— Populus canescens. 

-O. D. A.—1. Adiantum formosum ; 2, Pteris sta¬ 
minas ; 3, P. serrulata; 4, apparently a Nephrolepls.- 

IF. IFi7*on.—Variety of the Black Poplar (Populus nigra). 

- Albert Jarrett. —Bryophyilurr cilycinum.- Richaf- 

tence.— Chrysanthemum segetum.- F. A.S.—l, Sedum 

mflexum; 2, S. Fabaria var., others cannot be named.- 

A. P .—The Bhrub, Rlbes aureum; ir ;e Crataegus coccirwa. 

-IF. Titterton .—White.tialega officinalis alba; blue, 

Campanula rotundifolia, other Pul monaria aaccharata.- 

R. Munhead. —1, Spinea pach>stsehya; 2. 8. callosa.- 

S. Harland.— Scolopendrium vulgare cristate (Britain). 

- Q. F. S. C-— Rudbeckia Newmannl.- Jessie <?.— 

1, apparently a species of Aphelandra; 2, Panicum 
variegatum ; 3, Isolepls gracilis ; 4, Begonia argyros- 

pila.- F. J. L.— Send when in flower.- J\ll.— 1, 

Adiantum hlspidnlum; 2, Asp'enium bulbiferum ; 3, 

Adiantum formosum; 4, A. Capillus-veneris.-IF. B. 

—Apparently a young shoot of Fnudaus Ornus.- 

A. P. //.—Polygonum cuspidatum. 

Name of fruit .—E. J. —Cellini. 


QUERIES. 

Boles tar Correspondents. —A tt communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addres sed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication. There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS.-Ftmr plants, Bruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

6864. —Making a tennis lawn.— I made a lawn 
tennis ground last spring by digging into a hillside of 
Surrey chalk, taking the upper part down to level up 
the lower, which has now a clear drop of about 4 ft. I 

uat kept the grass alive by constant watering, though 

t looked burnt np, and we have managed to play on it 
a good deal with the result of wearing it very bare. 
Since the recent heavy rains it has settled very much, no 
doubt from the chalk lumps settling together. What 
ought I to do to get a level and well-turfed lawn for 
next Beason ? My jobbing gardener recommends taking 
np the turf, levelling with mould and rolling, th6n re¬ 
laying the old turf, and sowing it this autumn and 
again in the spring, but I am afraid he wants to make a 
job. Would it do to fill up the holes by putting mould 
on the top of the turf and other sowing ? It is a terribly 
dry plan for growing grass, and I shall be glad of any 
hints, as I want to do it well once for all.— Caterham 
Vallby. 

6865. —American blight on Apple trees.—I 
have been troubled very much with this pest. Some 
three years ago a thorough (1) practical nurseryman saw 
my young Apple trees in a terrible state, and advised 
me to have them brushed with paraffin oil. I did so, and 
the result was fatal to the trees, as the remedy killed 
nearly all the young wood, some branches two years old. 
This year another “wise one "advised the application 
of turpentine, pure and simple. I had a man engaged 
a whole day in applying this remedy, and the result 


is far worse than the paraffin produced, and my poor 
young Apple trees are simply burnt to death. Some of 
your readers will be likely to say that, having seen the 
ill effect of paraffin, I should have had more sense than 
apply a still stronger remedy. Be that as it may, my ex¬ 
cuse must be that I acted under advice in each case. 
Every week I see in Gardening Illustrated and other 
papers that Glshurst Compound is a certain cure when 
applied as directed. Before resorting to this or any other 
remedy I venture to ask for some valuable information 
upon the subject. I may say that my espaliers are the 
worst by far. and I notice that the blight seems to attack 
the strong shoots even worse than the weaker ones.— 
Rustic. 

5860. -Wintering plants.—What is the best way 
of storing Pelargoniums, Begonias. Fuchsias, and Gloxi¬ 
nias for the winter? The Pelargonium plants I have cut 
down after taking cuttings from them and repotted, hav¬ 
ing been advUed to do so that they might make good 
growth before the winter, which they are doing. I nave 
since been told a better plan is to lay the plants on their 
sides, cease watering, and let them rest thus in a dark 
place for the winter. I believe this to be an old fashioned 
plan, but I should be glad to hear which is best. I have 
a lean-to greenhouse (aspect, S.W.) heated by a large 
kitchen chimney.— Bridget. 

5807.—Cauliflowers falling.—I took a house in 
May with a small garden adjoining, which was all trod¬ 
den down, and as soon as I could get it into a lit state 
for planting I put in some Cabbage plants, but they died 
off; after that I put in some Cauliflower plants (Autumn 
Giant), and when they got to a medium size they all died 
off. On taking th .m up I found that they were all clubbed 
at the roots, with little or no fibre at all. If any one will 
give me the canse and remedy, I shall be obliged, as It 
is my first year’s trial at gardening. My Celery is doing 
well, also my flowers.—T. P. B. 

5868 —Apple trees not fruiting. -I have some 
Rlbston Pippin Apple trees which blossom freely every 
year, hut never set any fruit. They are dwarf bushes on 
the Paradise stock, and apparently are very healthy. A 
gardener here says they will not do in this part of the 
country, but, as he says, they bear well in Yorkshire, I 
see no reason why they should not do the same here. The 
fault cannot be in the soil, as 1 have several other 
varieties of Apples in the same garden which bear well 
and regular. Can any one advise me?—R. C., Cocker- 
mouth. 

5869. —Lime, soot, and salt for land.—win my 
ground require any lime, soot, and salt put on It this next 
season ? I gave it a good dressing of each last. My Potatoes 
turned up very heavy, but the skins are covered with a 
kind of rust. Nearly all my Kale, Brussels 8prouts, 
Broccoli, and Colewort are very much clubbed thiB season, 
although I dipped every plant in a mixture of soot, lime, 
sulphur, red lead, and a little clay. A few instructions 
will greatly oblige.—C. B. 

5870. — Outdoor Vines. --1 believe Black Cluster is 
the only Vine that can be cultivated out-of doors in 
England with any chance of success. But as the following 
varieties are also mentioned, I should be glad to know 
if any of them are really worth a trial: Bidwell’s Seed¬ 
ling, Early Auvergne Frontignan, Early Saumer Fron- 
tignan, Early White Malvasia, Royal Muscadine, White 
Romain, Chasselas Nori, Black Hamburgh, Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, Espiran.—A. K. 

6871.—Building a garden frame.-l want to build 
a substantial garden kune about 28 ft. long. Will Borne 
reader of experience kindly let me know what would 
be the proper dimensions of brickwork and lights, the 
quantity of bricks I should require, and probable cost, 
Ac.? I want to go the cheapest and most economical way 
to work. I have a handy man who understands laying 
bricks, and I myself could manage to do the carpenter¬ 
ing.— An Amaibcr. 

5872. —Making Cider.—I have a great quantity of 
Apples and no sale for them, but I am told that I could 
have them made into cider, and could then sell it out 
not less than 41 gallons at a time without being 
obliged to get a license for the same. Can any reader 
give me any. Information on the subject, or in any way 
guide me as to what I had best do with them ? Any 
suggestions will be thankfully received. — English 
Mechanic. 

5873. —Araucaria losing its branches.— In front 
of my house, looking due north, stands a Monkey Puzzle, 
as it is called, 20 ft. high. Its lower branches having 
drooped and turned brown, were cut off to a height of 6 ft. 
up the stem, the soil manured, and the roots brought to 
tbe surface. This docs not seem to have done it any good. 
Could anyone advise me what to do with it now, as it 
seems a pity to let it die ?—C. R. H. 

5874. —Liming garden ground.- Our garden, for 
the last year or two, has been overrun with caterpillars, 
snails, and other pests, which have destroyed neatly 
every Cabbage and Geranium which they have attacked. 
The soil is ordinary garden soil, although only 12 in. 
deep, and the subsoil is stiff clay. Would It be any use 
to give a dressing of quicklime? and if so, what quantity 
should be used and how? Would trenching do any good ? 
-C. R. H. 

6875. —'Winter flowering plants— I have a green¬ 
house, a lean-to which Is 11 ft. by 7 ft. I should be thank¬ 
ful if some one would inform me how to stock the same 
with plants for winter flowering, as I am desirous of 
having flowers all through the winter.—W. P. 

6876. —Table decoration8.— Will you kindly ask 
“ T. P. ” (Sept. 17) what kind of table-cloths he uses for 
the tables he is accustomed to decorate, which he says 
are as full of trap doors as the stage of a theatre ? Are 
the table-cloths likewise full of holes? or how does 
he arrange them?—B lack Douglas. 

5877.—Onions and Carrots.—Will any reader be 
kind enough to inform me from experience if Onions 
and Carrots are likely to do well after Beans ? I have an 
acre of clay land just cleared of Beans, and think of 
having Onions in the spring on part and on the other 
part Carrots, but have heard Onions are not likely to do 
well after Beans.—L eho. 


6878. —Flowers for mixed borders.—I should 
like to know the names of flowering plants to put in a 
mixed border; the soil good, but much shaded oy trees. 
I want It gay for as long a time as possible.—S. M. G. 

6879. — Flowers for church decoration.— Will 
any reader give me a list of the best flowers to grow out- 
of-doors for church decoration for the three festivals, 
viz., Easter, Ascension, and Whitsuntide ?I should like to 
know of as many white flowers as possible.— E. B. W. 

6880. — Planting bulbs. — How shoald Ixl&s and 
Sjparaxis be grown for indoor blooming? and when 
should the following be planted (new bulbs): Lillnm 
auratum, rub rum, and lanclfolium, the common white 
Lilies, and Lillnm Martagon ?— Touchstone. 

6881 . — Carden infested with insects. — My 
garden is infested with insect pests of all kinds. Can any 
one tell me what I had better do to get rid of them ? 
Will a good dressing of lime, put on during the autumn, 
destroy them ? If so, what proportion per acre wiU be 
best?—F. N. G. 

6882. — Merits of Cocoa-nut fibre. -I should be 
glad if any one will tell me the particular merit of 
Cocoa-nut fibre. Does it improve the soil, or is it only 
to preserve moisture ? Should it be dug into the ground, 
or only spread over the top, and is it best to do so In 
the autumn or spring ?— Buzzing Bee. 

5883. — Bose cuttings.—I put in some cuttings of 
Roses in a north border some two months since, ana all 
of them have thrown out leaf-buds. The place they are 
in is a regular swamp in winter. Shall I leave them there, 
or pot them and put them into bottom-heat? I have been 
afraid to lift one to see if they have rooted.— 
W. H. J. 

5884. —Disease in Asters.—I should be glad for any 
information respecting a disease er pest that I have on 
some of my Asters. They die off just before they come 
to full bloom. The plants look healthy.—S. J. H. 

6885. — pruning fruit trees-— Last autumn I planted 
six young Apple trees, intending to train them as espa¬ 
liers. I neglected to cut them back at the proper season 
to form shoots for training. Can I cut them back now ? 
If so, must I prune back as far as if I had done it last 
autumn or early spring ?— Subscriber. 

6886. — Pruning a Habrothamnus.— 'When is the 
best time to prune this greenhouse climber ? Mine is a 
thick mass,consequently only outside shoots can properly 
bloom.— Dominie Samson. 

6887. —Marguerites.— What treatment do these 
plants require after flowering ? Should they be cut quite 
down, or simply just shortened back? Should they be 
repotted now or in spring ?- Dominie Samson. 

5888.— Herbaceous borders — I am going to make 
two hardy flower borders, and shall be obliged for prac¬ 
tical suggestions as to what klndB of plants to grow. One 
border facing south, the ether west, about 40 ft. long by 
6 ft. wide each. 8oll llch, heavy, inclined to be clayey • 
bordering smoky town.— Dominie Samson. * 

6889.— Bose for east aspect —Which is the best 
Rose to cover a nail facing east?—J. H. J. 

5890. —Destroying mice.— What is the best means 
of destroying mice in the garden and in the house? It is an 
old house and they swarm. I have tried poison (phos¬ 
phorous paste and Bagel's rat destroyer), I have tried 
wire traps like gins, wood traps with spring door. I 
will not have a cat, as I have lots of dogs, who destroy a 
good many mice, still they swarm.—E. V. 

5891. — Radiating stove in greenhouse. -Would 
a slow combustion radiating stove in greenhouse Injure 
the plants ? The coal Is put in at the top, and there is a 
small opening in the front at the foot for raking out 
ashes, Ac. ?—A. J. 

5892. -Law respecting the removal of green¬ 
houses.—! am much indebted to “A. G. D." for his 
explicit reply. What I want to know is not what recom¬ 
pense I can get from my landlord for my greenhouse, 
should I leave it, but wkat damage I am likely to have 
to pay to the landlord in case the latter should sue on 
account of having removed it.—G. L. R. 

6893.— Large Pansies.— Will some one tell me the 
best method of growing large Pansies, and whether 1 
should have big roots of Pansies with plenty of foliage 
or small ones ? and if I should only allow a certain 
number of blooms on a plant? also, what are the names 
of the best Pansies with large blooms t — a New Begin¬ 
ner. 


6894.—Killing tree stumps. — A slow but sure 
method of destroying tree itnmps is as follows: Bore 
with an inch auger into the hardest part of the stump a 
hole 6 in. or 8 In. in depth, nearly fill this with spirits 
of vitriol and cork tightly.—A. D. W., Penrhyn Castle. 

5895. — Fruit of Service tree. — Its fruit ripens 
late in autumn, and is then brown, and if kept till soft 
acquires an ag eeable acid taste, and is eaten, though 
from the Latin trivial name of torminalis (griping), it 
may be concluded that it is not very favourable.—From 
“The Woodland Companion," by Dr. Aiken, 1802. 

5896. —Sensitive plant eaten by insects —We 
can only snrmise that the damage la caused by a minute 
species of the caterpillar. Some of these are so small as 
almost to defy detection.—J. C. 


6897.— Ixias, Sparaxis, and Babiana. —What 
the best soil for and the best time to plant the 
for Indoor decoration ?- P. M 


6898.— Making Asparagus beds. — I shall be 
obliged by any reader telling me when and how to make 
an Asparagus bed. I have two small beds of two-year-old 
seedlings, which do not make satisfactory growth, pro¬ 
bably from insufficient manure. Will these do to use in 
the new bed T—L. M. N. 


6899.— Insects in the garden.— My garden is in¬ 
fested by a long thin worm like a small centipede, with 
about as many legs. It attacks all kinds of roots. I found 
a great many upon a Beetroot which they had begun to 
perforate. Will anyone kindly suggest a remedy? Would 
salt be effective? if so, in what quantities should It be used 
per square rod ?— Attila. 
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6900. —Keeping 1 Filberts In -winter. — Would 
someone who nu experience In such matters inform me 
the best manner to keep a quantity of Filbert* for winter 
use?—E. M. W. 

6901. —Seed liner Carnations.—I have read with 
much interest the instructions about seedling Carna¬ 
tions in this week’s (September 17) Gardening, as I 
And nothing can equal them for town garden cultivation. 
I wish to ask a question or two. Can plants be moved in 
February? also what soil and aspect are essential to 
ensure good bloom and a healthy flower? Not Bhow or 
anything beyond a bloom to plants that repay any trouble 
taken.— Simplex Manditiis. 

6902. —Trees for screens.— I am about to plant 
a good sized piece of ground to shut out buildings from 
the garden ; 1 want to know the names of some quick 
growing trees and shrubs suitable for that purpose.— 
8. M.G. 

6903. —Climbers for coverings house — I Bhould 
be glad to know the name* of some quick growing 
climbers to cover west front of house, also some suitable 
for north and south walls. I should like to plant several, 
so as to bloom in succession as much as possible.— 
S. M. O. 

5904.—Cattle-proof climbers.—Could anyone in¬ 
form me what climbers I could grow against some wire 
netting that cows would not eat ? I have been obliged to 
put some netting up along some nils, as the cows ate my 
Gladiolus and Rhododendrons.— Rkurut. 

6906.— Tuberous Begonias.— After flowering, how 
should these be treated when they die down? What 
temperature should they be kept in while at rest ? 
When should they be repotted ?— 9UTTON. 

6906.—Seedltngr Pansles.-I have sowed some Pansy- 
seed of my own saving; the young plants are just ap- 

S earing; how shall I treat them during winter? My gar- 
en stands high, and it is exposed to east winds. I have 
a cold greenhouse.—J krsey Reader. 

6907.—Law respecting overhanging? trees. 

—I Bhould be glad if anyone would inform me what the 
law is respecting trees the branches of wbicli hang over 
other property than that in which they are rooted. Can 
I legally cut off the branches of such trees, as I find my 
neighbour’s trees are growing over my conservatory to 
an Injurious extent?- Coe. 

6908.— Preserving everlasting flowers —Will 
any one inform me what is the best way of preserving 
white everlasting flowers, so that they will still have a 
pure white appearance at Christmas ? Ours turn yellow 
after they have been gathered a few weeks.— Edith 
Harrison. 

6909. — Destroying hornets’ nests.—Will any 
reader of Gardening Illustrated tell me how to 
destroy a nest of hornets established between the thatch 
and the plaster of a cottage ?—Kelso. 

6910.—How to make an incubator —I want to 
know how to make a cheap incubator on a small scale to 
Insure a moderate degree of success. Can any one help 
me?—M. H. J. H. 

6911.—Woodlice in frames.— I have a small 
greenhouse with a ait for Ferns at the end, in which is 
cocoa fibre; I And a great number of woodllce In it, 
though we have had no Are yet. What can I do to destroy 
them ?-S. A. R. 

6912.— Pears cracking.- My Pears this year are 
nearly all cracked, so that they are almost useless ; the 
soil Is a deep loam with chalk subsoiL What la the 
probable cause and remedy ?—A. K. 

6913 —Improving a lawn.—I live near the city of 
Manchester, ami am most anxious to have my lawn in 
ftrst-class condition. I am advised to cover the same 
about the month of November with charcoal; will any 
reader inform me if charcoal la good for this purpose ? if 
so, where it can be obtained ? or is there anything better ? 
I may say that last winter I used lime and soil?— Harry. 

6914.-Sowing seed.—Would any reader tell me 
the beat time for sowing the seed of the following : 
Stocks, Astera, Golden Feather, Lobelias, Calceolarias, 
and Pansies ?—J. W. 9. 


BE SB. 


PUTTING BEES IN NEW HIVES. 

“M. D.,” County Wicklow, is quite right in his 
wish to find a better house for his bees than an old 
worn out hive, and the present time is favourable 
for uniting them to another and, if possible, a 
weaker stock. Let him proceed as follows: Any fine 
evening get an empty nive and place it firmly on 
the ground or inside a square box, then gently move 
the stock, so that it rests exactly on the sides 
of the empty hive, observing only to have one 
T hole open, and a wet cloth may be passed round 
the place of junction. Through the open hole blow 
smoke from dried puff-ball, but the ignited material 
should be in a small tin cylinder with a short tube 
at each end, easily made by any tin-worker, or with 
a little ingenuity by most handy people from a 
small canister and two short tubes. He must not be 
persuaded to use chloroform ; it is invariably fatal 
to bees. In about two minutes, after a great buzzing, 
the bees will all have fallen to the bottom of the 
empty hive. Remove the full one, brush out those 
that hang about the combs, Bprinklethe bees lightly 
with a small quantity of beer and sugar, and place 
the full hive, to which it is desired the bees should 
be joined, over the smoked bees; pass the cloth all 
round both hives, so as to close all openings; in 
this state it may remain till the morning, when the 
bees will recover and be found united to the full 
hive, whioh may be placed in its old position. It is 


always as well to have a look for the queen and 
destroy her if she is found, as a fight is sure to 
occur .between the two queens thus brought to¬ 
gether, and one only will remain. When hives are 
thus joined they are strong and eventually pros¬ 
perous, ard it may be done always in the event of 
having weak stocks, and joining them to the strong. 
They should be fed after union if there is not a great 
deal of food in the combs, thongh the union will 
practically not bring on short allowance, providing 
the store was sufficient for the stock before the 
surplus population was added. 

If our cottagers, who generally destroy so many 
valuable bees every year by smoke, would adopt 
this simple operation, and give the stupitied bees to 
another Btock, they would find it greatly to their 
interest, but they always declare it to be too much 
trouble. 

It is rather difficult to answer the sad tale of 
“ A Subscriber ” on the same page (p. 323, G. I., 
Sept. 3), or to asoribe any direct cause for the great 
irritability of his bees. It is certainly some irrita¬ 
ting cause; they are of various kinds. I will Btabe 
one or two 1 have found by long experience to 
afTect bees in the manner he describes. Too fre¬ 
quently meddling with them; too hot a position- 
people are too fond of placing them altogether in 
the sun ; if a hive is not firmly fixed, and shakes 
about with the wind ; a bad smell, as a dung heap, 
in the vicinity of the hive. Boys are very apt to 
play tricks with bees, and it is a long time before 
they will forget aay insult. Bees are naturally quite 
inoffensive; they are only rather hasty in resenting 
what they consider any injury. I have a stand of 
hives in my garden oont&inmg half-a-dozen, and a 
garden walk passes within two yards of them; we 
are passing and repassing all day, bntnoneof ns are 
Btung except by some inadvertance. I can safely say 
one sting a year among ns is about the average. 
Bees are natnrally angry when they are deprived of 
their honey, and at such times we keep out of their 
way for a couple of days, when they forget all 
about it. “ A tiubscriber” should get a bee-dress, 
which is made of seno, and fashioned simply like a 
sack with sleeves, ora mere hood of it passed over 
the head and a pair of stout gloves will enable him 
to go among any amount of bees, and perform any 
required operations in perfect safety. 

Dorset. _ W. T. 


POULTRY. 


Ducks. — Enquirer. — Your birds are suffering 
from what is oommonly called leg-weakness, ana 
arises from a general want of stamina. A cure is 
difficult to effect, and sach a bird is not fit to breed 
from at any future time. Try very generous diet, 
iron tonic in the water, or quinine capsules. Before 
the breeding season comes round introduce some 
fresh blood into your stock, or weakly broods will 
again be the result. 

Houdans-—“ Amateur ” can obtain good Hou- 
dans from J. Jackson, Torre Villa, Great Torring- 
ton, Devon, who is a winner of numerous prizes, 
and has a stock on hand at reasonable prices. 

Poultry flattening .—if. J. C .—They should not 
only be fed generously on the best of grain and meal, 
but regularly. Bo careful not to allow any food to 
remain unfinished after each meal, as this destroys 
all obanco of an appetite for the next feed. Observe 
scrupulous cleanliness in all matters, particularly in 
feeding dishes and water fountains. The former 
should be frequently washed in hot water. Vary the 
kind of meal or grain as often as the birds are 
observed to lack relish for that being thrown to 
them. Barley meal and Spratt’s for soft food, and 
good sound Barley as hard food, should form the 
staple, varying as occasion requires. Avoid Maize if 
you do not desire rich yellow fat. The birds must be 
fed early in the morning; if they are allowed to roam 
about for an hour or two with empty stomaohs they 
will never become plump and fat. If you require 
them in the condition you describe, penning up or 
cramming will not be necessary, if you wish really 
large fat birds your chickens must be hatched early 
and allowed to stop growing before putting up to 
fatten. A growing bird is always more or less lean. 
In the case of cockerels, they must be kept separate 
from hens and pullets, and any inclined to be pug¬ 
nacious must be got rid of at once, as quiet is 
essential to their putting on flesh. Only a limited 
quantity of green food is best, bat still do not stint 
them too much in this respect. A little spice condi¬ 
ment occasionally will furnish a zest for soft food. 

Cross-bred fowls.— E. W. Ii .—Your description 
of the various breeds and crosses running together 
in your poultry yard renders it apparent to anyone 
conversant with poultry breeding that your fowls 
will never prove a great success. It is a mistake to 
imagine that if the various breeds be crossed and re¬ 
crossed indiscriminately the result will be a hardy 
and prolitio race of birds. A first cross is all very 
well, and in many cases produces specimens not to 
be excelled by any pure breed ; but here the matter 
should end, and the produce must not on any ac¬ 


count be bred from again. Yon state that yonr hens 
consist of game, Brahmas, Houdans, and Cochins, 
and are running with Houdan and 8panish oocks. 
We think your best plan will be to get rid of all the 
hens save the Brahmas, at least as far as breeding 
is concerned, and to mate these latter with the 
Houdan cocks. The Houdan hens may also be kept. 
Another plan would be to run the Brahma bens 
with Spanish oocks. Both Brahma-Houdan and 
Brahma-Spanish aro excellent crosses, producing 
birds good both for laying and for table. We do not 
agree with your suggestion to keep only light 
Brahma cocks ; they would not cross so well with 
any of your hens as the breeds mentioned above. 
Whichever cross you decide on, let the parents on 
both sides be fair specimens of their respective 
breeds, of large size, but fancy points can be dis¬ 
pensed with. Hatch the chickens early in the 
spring, and with proper attention we have no bed- 
tation in saying that yon will not regret having 
taken steps to weed out and reduce your stook to 
two kinds and no more. 

Dorkings. —John Qilmn .—The fact of the Dork¬ 
ing cock having had his feet frost-bitten shonld 
not in the least interfere with his utility for breed¬ 
ing, nor affect the progeny, providing he is now, as 
you state, perfectly recovered, lively, and vigorous. 
Wo suspect that the unfertility of the eggs arise on 
the part of the hen, which you say Buffered consider¬ 
ably from a long journey, and was ill and weak tor 
some time after, probably sustaining some internal 
injury during transit. If you are anxious to breed 
from tho cock on account of his good points and 
blood, you had better discard the hen and mate him 
with a good Dorking pullet in the spring. Your 
ducks hatched in April, and with the advantages 
you have of uuliraited water and grass run, sboull 
commence to lay very shortly, but like fowls they 
are very uncertain. 

Treatment of Minoroas.— S. T.—This breed 
does not require any special treatment or different 
from that advised for most other kinds. All fowls 
like a dry well-drained soil, and dislike a oold, wet 
one. As regards quantity of water, always have an 
unlimited supply in the run, clean, and often re- 
newed. Nature will tell them what quantity to 
drink. What do yon mean by pruning the birds ? 

Sulphuric add for fowls.— Q. P .—We should 
imagine no harm could come to the birds, as the in¬ 
jurious effect of the aeid would have gone off in all 
probability long before the fowls oame in oontact 
with it. Better consult yoar chemist. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Champagne wine.— At this season of the year 
those who may have Grapes growing out-of-doors 
not likely to fully ripen may be glad to know how to 
utilise them; this they can do by making champagne 
wine as follows: To one pint of unripe Grapes, 
when picked and braised, put one quart of water, 
let it stand twenty-four hoars, then strain, and to 
every gallon of liquor put three pounds of loaf 
sugar, turn it the day following, and bung lightly 
with half-an-onnce of isinglass hanging from the 
oork; bottle as soon as the sweetness is sufficiently 
off, whioh will be in abont two months.— Fer.vda.is. 

Green Tomatoes.—Will any one kindly tell me 
if there is any way of using green Tomatoes, as I 
have a quantity of fruit which I am afraid will not 
ripen P —A Subscriber. 


BIRDS. 


Australian cockatoo —B. L. Y.—The only way 
I know is to put the cockatoo on the stand. You 
will then soon peroeive whether it will irritate him. 
It is not a desirable place for a bird in my opinion. 
It may not affect his health, bnt it certainly cannot 
be conducive to the bird’s oomfort to be constantly 
tied by the leg.—A. d’A. 

African parrots.—The only way to tame and 
teach the parrot to talk (if it is a talking variety) ia 
patiense aud perseverance, and keep the bird con¬ 
stantly in the sight and hearing of some member of 
the family. In this way it will gradnally get tamer. 
—A. d’A. 

Treatment of parrots.—In answer to some 
queries as to the treatment of parrots, I will give my 
experience. I have a green parrot from the Brazils ; 
it is kept on a perch ; it has not been in any cage for 
some years When I had it, about ten years since, ita 
plumage was anything but good. Now I would 
challenge it against any bird for beauty of plumage. 
My mode of treatment is just this—I give him any¬ 
thing that the family are making use of, from a 
beef bone to the head of a red herring (the latter is 
a great favourite), soaked bread. Carrot, fruit of 
any kind, in fact there is very little that he will 
refuse, but water I have not given it for three years, 
during which time it has not had three days' illness. 
The grit required ho obtains from a wall into which 
the perch is inserted.—J. C. T. 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS F. BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

The whole question of hardy v. bedding plants 
really lies in a nutshell, and admits of being 
discussed with the most perfect fairness, ana 
without prejudice in favour of anything. 

There are three distinct questions at issue, 
namely, whether is it best to decorate our gar¬ 
dens with plants which require little or no pro¬ 
tection in winter, or with plants which require 
to be kept daring the cold season in warm houses 
under glass. Whether is it best to use for garden 
decoration plants which, when once they come 
into bloom, remain in flower almost continuously 
until frost, to the exclusion of the vast majority 
of plants which are far more beautiful and 
varied in bloom, and more useful for cutting, but 
which are at their best only for a comparatively 
short period, and whether is it best to lay out 
onr gardens in rigid beds cut out on cloBely 
shaven grass turf, and filled with plants ar¬ 
ranged in stripes, figures, circles, &c., &c., every 
leaf and flower being destroyed that trangresses 
the rigid outlines ; or to arrange the plants in a 
more free and natural style, allowing every 
plant room and liberty to grow in its own na¬ 
tural manner, and show itself to the best advan- 

**^these three alternatives do not effect each 
other in the least, and are only accidentally 
combined because the plants used for the one 
svstem of garden decoration are nearly all con¬ 
tinuous bloomers and tender, while those used 
for the other are generally either hardy or such 
as can be preserved through the winter without 
artificial heat. There is no more reason why 
tender plants Bhonld not be used for outdoor 
deoorations than there would be against the 
use of hardy plants for bedding purposes. 

The first of the foregoing alternatives scarcely 
requires discussion. The most ardent defender 
of bedding will not refuse to admit that the 
great drawback of the system is the tenderness 
of the plants used ; a drawback which is an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to the success 
of bedding in small gardens. Let anyone ac¬ 
quainted with villa gardens, where the owner 
attends to gardening matters himself, read the 
article on the “ Wintering and Propagating of 
Bedding Plants,” in Gardening, September 24, 

S . 361 and 362, and say in how many such gar- 
ens there are appliances for carrying out the 
operations described, it follows that in such 
places the bedding plants must either be re¬ 
purchased every spring, at an expense which 
would in two or three years stock the garden 
with the very choicest hardy plants known, or 
hired for the season. 

Bedding plants. 

The second alternative opens a wider field 
for discussion ; but as all the favourite bedders 
can be included in any selection of plants by 
everyone who likes them there is no need to 
disparage their merits. As regards the Pelargo¬ 
niums, there is nothing in scarlets to match such 
a colour as that of Vesuvius, and the salmon 
colours are useful as giving a hue which is scarce, 
except amongst Roses ; the gold edged and 
silver edged varieties are extremely useful, 
especially those with pink flowers. Of the other 
bedders all can be used with perfect taste in the 
front lines of herbaceous borders, and some 
such as Violas and Petunias are extremely use¬ 
ful there. Echeverias and Mesembryanthemums 
make pretty clumps in hot positions, and 
Verbenas are extremely useful m good soils. 
The one disadvantage of continuous bloomers is 
the sameness of effect—in a good season, July 
and September, are exactly alike. There is no 
room for that pleasure which all true lovers of 
flowers feel in watching the growth and 
development of a plant from the first fresh 
■green leaves showing in the heart of the brown 
ragged ones, which have stood the winter, or 
thefirst peeping of green points through the 
bare earth, onward through the gradual develop¬ 
ment of leaves, buds, and flower-spike, till tne 
season of growth ends in a splendid bloom. 

Take a villa garden of the ordinary type, 
consisting of a few clumps of evergreens and 
Rhododendrons, a plot of well-kept turf, and a 


few beds filled with bedding plants in summer. 
What is there in it interesting or enjoyable? It 
is a good outdoor smoking room, and useful to 
play lawn tennis in, but it is not a flower gar¬ 
den ; in most places there is no sign of a flower 
before the first or second week in May, except 
amongst the shrubs and trees. In a nice warm 
season the bedding plants are gay while they 
last, but what are they like in a cold wet one? We 
have now had a month of unfavourable weather, 
and the bedders are all out of bloom ; I counted 
just twenty-four spots of colour visible on a bed 
of over 200 Geraniums at 30 ft. distance ; a bed 
of 100 plants had 43 blossoms showing colour, 
including opening buds and faded blooms; a 
bed of 36 Lobelia plants had some 74 blooms 
expanded, or just over; this in a garden 
where the bedding is skilfully done by a pro¬ 
fessional gardener, but hardy plants have not 
suffered in the least, but are blooming as freely 
as ever. 

Hardy plants more beautiful. 

Were the plants which the bedding system 
banishes from our gardens ugly, or even inferior 
in beauty to the bedders, there would be some 
shadow of excuse for their exclusion, but they 
are nearly all more beautiful in blossom, most of 
them more graceful in habit, many of them as 
varied and brilliant in colour, and nearly all 
more chaste and varied in shape of bloom. Take 
the king of bedding plants, the zonal Pelargo¬ 
nium, or Geranium, save and except the intense 
scarlet and the salmon, the out blooms can be 
matched in colour and beaten in size and deli¬ 
cacy by the side trusses of Phlox decussata, 
which can be had in bloom from July until October, 
then there is the Carnation family, which may 
be had in bloom nearly the whole summer. 
Antirrhinums and Pentstemons blooming for a 
long period. Potentillas producing flowers of 
the most brilliant hues. Then, where^amongst 
the bedders is there a class of plants equal to 
the Lilies and the Iris family, the earliest 
Lilies bloom in May and June, the latest in 
November. The Iris family present us with the 
most triumphantly beautiful flowers in exist¬ 
ence, save and except the Orchids only. Roses, 
Dahlias, Ac., are the products of long cultiva¬ 
tion, but the Lilies and Irises, if we omit the 
few doubles, are Nature’s throughout; and they 
may be had of all heights, from the little Iris 
pumila, 6 in. high, to the huge Ochrceleuca 
gigantea, 6 ft. high, with flowers of all sizes, 
From such as are fit for a button-hole to the 
gigantic Iris Susiana which fills a hat-box. 
Colours: all shades and combinations of blue, 
white, purple, violet, rose, crimson,.gold, yellow, 
and bronze. An allied family are tne Gladioli, 
not hardy, but can be lifted before severe frost, 
and kept as dry bulbs until severe weather is 
over; these will furnish blooms from May to 
September. 

Blank in spring and summer. 

The greatest loss suffered by those who ap¬ 
prove of the bedding system is the complete ex¬ 
clusion of the spring and early summer flowers. 
These, with tne exception of a very few are 
thoroughly hardy and so beautiful that the gar¬ 
den may well be allowed to be a little tame later 
in the year in order to make room for them. I 
never was more struck with the utter folly of 
the bedding system as usually carried out then 
when passing through a road of some fifty first- 
class villas, after a day’s ramble amongst the 
woods and lanes in the neighbourhood of Seven- 
oaks in the end of March. The cottage gardens 
were all ablaze with Primroses of half a dozen 
colours, Violets, Pansies, Daffodils, Crown Im¬ 
perials, blue Anemones, purple Aubrietia, and 
white Arabia, and the woods and lanes were 
equally bright with Primroses, Violets, Cuckoo 
flower and Wood & nemones as thick as they could 
find standing room in many places. The villa 
gardens on the contrary, were a blank, and save 
For the colours of a few pushing buds, showed 
no more Bigns of Bpring than they did at Christ¬ 
mas. Now, Pansies raised from seeds or cuttings 
in May, and planted so as to be just coming into 
bloom in November, will bloom from the moment 
frost is over until the summer gets tpo hot for 


them, and will even, in mild winters, yield a 
nice little nosegay on Christmas morning. Then 
beginning with the Snowdrop and the Christmas 
Rose, there is a regular procession of floral beauty, 
of Primroses and JPrimulaceous plants, Daffodils, 
and Narcissi, Violets, Anemones, Irises, Pyreth- 
rums, Ranunculus, Fritillaries, Tulips, &o., 
yielding flowers of every hue, until by the 
beginning of June we reach the flowering time 
of the Lilies, the summer-flowering Irises, the 
Campanulas, the Gladioli, the Columbines, 
and Delphiniums. If we turn to autumn, what 
splendid things are the Japanese Anemones, the 
Phloxes, Senecio pulcher, and the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, the last thriving so well in towns. To 
sum up, the second alternative resolves itself in¬ 
to this, whether will you have your garden 
occupied during a third of the year by a few 
families of plants not particularly distinguished 
for beauty, which may bloom well or may not, 
and which present as little variety as possible, 
or will you have your garden a home for a 
selection of all the most varied and beautiful 
of Nature’s floral productions, presenting a con¬ 
tinual succession of beautiful and everchanging 
forms and colours during three-fourths of the 
year, or sometimes more. Now we come to the 
last alternative— 

The style of gardening. 

This is the most difficult matter to treat. Even 
in large gardens where professional skill is avail¬ 
able and no expense is spared, a race of gardeners 
has grown up who know little of outdoor flower 
gardening beyond the usual bedding routine; con¬ 
sequently, those who advocate improvement have 
few examples to point to, and can only indicate 
the direction in which progress should be made. 

It will not do to go back to the old mixed 
borders with their badly arranged and weedy 
plants, and there is no necessity for growing 
any but a few classes of plants in the old florists’ 
fashion, in beds such as Carrots or Onions are 
grown in. We want to go forward, not back, 
UBing anything that has been previously done 
well, and discarding what is objectionable. The 
principal objections to the present system are its 
unnatural formality, and its coarse, staring, and 
inharmonious effects of colour. First, as regards 
the formality, if we look at a strong, healthy 
young man, we admire his strength and grace 
of foim, or his sense, and wit, or self-denial, 
and good temper, his individuality in fact, but 
if we put a red coat on him and make him a 
soldier, and then look at him at drill, we lose 
sight of that individuality; he becomes a unit 
in a multitude all doing the same thing; 
he is but a part of that typical British for¬ 
mation that vexed the soul of Marshal Soult, 
and made his wife exclaim, “ that thin red 
line that never will be broken it is the same 
with plants, place a plant by itself, and we 
admire it for its own sake ; place 100 of the same 
colour to form a line or a circle, and we see 
only the line or the circle of colour ; in the 
case of plants however, when we lose their 
individuality, we lose their grace and all that 
they are worth growing for except their shade 
of colour, we make them form part of an effect 
whieh could be almost as well got by filling the 
beds with coloured rags tied to sticks; the 
whole effect aimed at is the patterns of bright 
colour, the plants are nothing, and the effect 
could be as well produced with anything inani¬ 
mate : it is just as if a tailor was to pay a man 
twenty shillings a week to Btand in his window 
and show his coats off instead of using a dummy. 
But we must draw a sharp line between num¬ 
bers in geometrical order and numbers grouped 
and fringed naturally or artistically. 

Formality. 

Geometric patterns of bright colours are a 
very ancient and natural form of ornament, 
they are used entirely by savages, and by civi¬ 
lised races as bands and borders between figures, 
flowers, and pictorial decorations, but to ar¬ 
range a few plants in such forms and call it a 
garden shows a very low order of mental culti¬ 
vation, and savours a good deal of the period of 
“ Cockle Shells, and Silver Bells, and Cowslips, 
all of a row;” there is just as much difference, 
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Mid the same kind of difference, between pat¬ 
tern beds and the kind of colour combinations 
possible in gardens, as there is between a 
geometric pattern in glass mosaic and a picture 
by a great colourist. 

» One motive which seems to be a very power¬ 
ful one with the lovers of geometric beds, is the 
desire to have everything trimmed, and shaven, 
and neat; hedges cut to a rectangular outline ; 
creepers nailed to walls with their branches 
straight, and at regular intervals; beds so many 
feet apart to an inch ; grass turf closely shaven 
and trimmed at the edges; shrubs and trees, 
such as grow in the most formal shapes only. 
Now, if there is anything Nature seems always 
to be striving against, it is formality and an 
appearance of neatness. Trim a roadside hedge 
in winter, and by next autumn you will find it 
decorated with festoons of Briony, Traveller’s 
Joy, and Brambles, and as much in need of 
trimming as ever; build a house, and immedi¬ 
ately Nature begins bending its straight lines 
into subtle curves, and painting its walls with 
Lichens ; cut a path straight, and immediately 
the roadside plants begin to break up the formal 
line. Before any progress can be made in gar¬ 
dening we must get rid of the fondness for the 
work of the shears, the measuring line, and the 
edging iron. A great deal of the calling of 
feathery growing plants “ weedy ” springs 
from the same love of formality and lumpyness; 
the root of the whole matter being want of ap¬ 
preciation of grace of line and beauty of form. 
Form. 

Love of harmonious colouring is a natural 
faculty, and can be little altered by cultivation, 
although it can be increased or decreased in 
races, by cultivation, or the reverse, but appre¬ 
ciation of beauty of form is an enormously more 
intellectual thing, and can almost be destroyed 
by the continual contemplation of ugliness, 
while the more it is cultivated the more do 
things with formal and lumpish outlines become 
distasteful; the growing taste for plants grown for 
their beautiful forms of foliage alone is a hope¬ 
ful sign for the future of gardening, showing as it 
does that the public are awakening to the fact 
that there are other beauties in plants besides col¬ 
our; the increasing favour now accorded to white 
and delicately-tinted flowers is another good sign 
tending in the same direction. 

Colour. 

The favour given to quiet coloured foliaged 
plants shows that taste m colour is improving, 
and that the dreadful colour discord of brilliant 
scarlet against bright, light green is less tolerated 
than it once was. That was really the worst 
feature of the bedding system in its hey-day ; 
everyth ng was sacrificed for harmony of bright 
colour, and yet the colours were arranged in 
combinations which showed conclusively that 
the designers were nearly as blind to colour 
harmony as a man who cannot distinguish 
between the "Old Hundredth” and "Auld 
Lang Syne” must be deaf to music. In any 
scheme of harmonious colour the bright yellow- 
green of sunlit turf cannot be used except in the 
most minute quantities, unless on a white or 
lightly tinted, or on a black or very dark 
ground, or as a ground for spots or figures of 
those tints ; yet we had Grass turf used as a 
background for everything, even bright reds ; 
the moat hideous discord that can be made. 
The colours of Geraniums, Verbenas, and the 
like are so intense that it is dangerous for any 
one but a good colourist to meddle with them. All 
colours harmonise with neutrals, and the flowers 
of most hardy plants are either harmonised by 
their own foliage, if dwarf, or by the shadows 
amongst other plants or shrubs if tall, so that 
the chances of discord are reduced to a mini¬ 
mum; but bedding plants are taken out of 
their natural places and used, so that if not 
arranged harmoniously, the blunder is glaring 
and palpable. Yet we have had the veriest 
tyros placing discordant colours together in the 
crudest combinations, and thinking they had 
produced something wonderful, in fact, the 
colour combinations seen in many gardens under 
the bedding system can only be accounted for 
by supposing that besides the ascertained forms 
of colour-blindness, there is another form, 
which consists of general weakness of percep¬ 
tion of colour, so that to give the people so 
affected the sense of colour it is necessary that 
the colour shall be Btrong and pronounced in 
contrast, exactly as it is necessary to shou 


to give a partially deaf person the sense of 
hearing. 

Proffresa 

The first step in the improvement of our gar¬ 
dens is to get people to understand that turf, 
evergreens, and bedding plants do not constitute 
a garden, and plots of ground decorated with 
these alone are below zero, or as Mr. Ruskin 
says with regard to certain pictures, * 1 They 
occupy a certain order in the abyss.” The next 
is to indicate how improvement is to be effected. 
The best and showiest hardy plants are quite 
unsuited for geometric beds of the usual type, 
the rigid outline of the beds will, if visible, con¬ 
trast badly with them ; the beauty of such 
plants as tall Campanulas, Foxgloves, and plants 
of similar habit, owes much to the contrast be¬ 
tween the vigorous, upright growth of the oentre 
stem and the more drooping side shoots and 
leaves, even an upright wall at the back makes 
them lose value, and a straight line in front is 
equally injurious. I noticed quite a new value 
given to a narrow border filled with standard 
Roses, Anemone Honorine Jobert, Asters, and 
Violas by Mignonette, planted alternately with 
the Violas in the front line, being allowed to 
straggle in a negligent fashion over the box 
edging, it broke the formal base line and so 
helped the upright lines in the plants. 

Our whole gardens will have to be re-arranged 
if the best effect possible is to be produoed, and 
re-arranged so as to suit those plants which ex¬ 
perience proves to thrive best in them. What 
those plants will be can only be got at by ex¬ 
periment, and by comparing notes with those 
having a similar soil and situation. 

The villa garden of the future should combine 
at least four features : large, but not formal 
beds stocked with the more easily grown hardy 
plants, flowering shrubs, and deciduous-l javea 
trees of light and thin foliage, such as the Birch, 
Mountain Ash, Acacia, and Laburnum ; smaller 
and special beds for the cultivation of such 
things as require special soils, positions, or cul¬ 
ture, including rockeries and Ferneries accord¬ 
ing to taste ; trellises, arbours, and dividing 
screens for the display of climbing and twining 
plants; and a lawn, or lawns, not cut to any for¬ 
mal edge, but running up in bays between the 
beds and meeting the plants in natural and 
broken outlines. No more walks should be made 
than are absolutely necessary, and these should be 
finished as much as possible with informal stone 
edgings covered and hidden by plants. Evergreens 
should be used far more sparingly, except where 
they are necessary for shelter in places exposed to 
high winds. Most hardv plants are the better 
of a good airing in winter, or perhaps the soil 
about them is; this is especially the case where 
the garden is much enclosed by trees or build¬ 
ings. In the present state of our knowledge of 
what will succeed in or near towns, it would be 
extremely injudicious of any one possessing a 
garden in such a position to rush into any 
radical alterations at once; such a course would 
only be to invite failure. The best way to pro¬ 
gress would be to leave all arrangements as they 
are for the present, and gain some knowledge of 
the culture of hardy plants, a few sorts each 
year. 

Beds of handsome flowers. 


We will say for next spring, for instance, fill 
one bed with a selection of Phlox decussate, 
they will come into flower about the beginning 
of August and last until frost, and the second 
year they will begin to bloom nearly a month 
earlier if well treated and not moved; some of 
them produce trusses of flower as large as a straw 
beehive, the individual flowers as large as a 
florin. If the centre truss is promptly cut off 
as soon as its beauty fades the side shoots 
spring out, and flower as finely as the centre 
stem, and are more useful for cutting. The 
colours are very brilliant, varying from white 
and salmon-pink, pink, and scarlet, through 
crimsons and reds to deep purple. Some have 
white eyes, but the majority have darker eyes, 
a large proportion having white flowers with 
variously coloured eyes. Cuttings root in Bum¬ 
mer under a hand-glass without any trouble. 
The best way to arrange the plants in a small 
bed is to pinch the centre bud of the outside 
row when the plants begin to grow freely, 
which destroys the great centre truss, but 
makes the whole plant dwarf and bushy. 
Another well-manured bed might be filled 
with Delphiniums; a third, of light soil well 
dressed with very old hot-bed manure, or with 


leaf mould, with border Carnations; this bed 
should be in the sunniest and breeziest place 
in the whole garden. A fourth bed might be de¬ 
voted to French Anemones, a fifth to Peacock 
Anemones, a sixth to Pyrethrums, which 
flower both in May and in the end of Sep¬ 
tember. A few large spaces in front of shrub* 
could be filled with Anemone Honorine Jobert 
and Senecio pulcher, and one or two beds 
might be devoted to Gladioli, early and late ; 
these require plenty of old manure before planting, 
and plentiful supplies of water in dry weather. 
All these can be planted with success in early 
spring, and would be sufficient to attempt the 
first year. In the autumn of next year Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses, and Primulas might be planted, 
and some of the Iris and Lily families selected, 
proceeding always from the easiest to the most 
difficult. Pansy culture could be mastered in the 
spring, beginning with seedlings of a good strain. 
When a sufficient number of plants are under¬ 
stood thoroughly, the general design of the gar¬ 
den can be altered to suit them, hiding as much 
as possible from the windows of the bouse those 
that only bloom for a little season by later blooming 
plants, so that from as many points as possible 
the garden may look full of flowers when in 
reality there is only a sprinkling of flowers here 
and there. For the fronts of borders which can¬ 
not be hidden there is a variety of plants avail¬ 
able, which either disappear entirely after 
blooming, or present neat, low tufts, of leaves ; 
there are a few continuous bloomers which can 
be planted there, and spring-flowering bulbs 
which can be lifted can have their places filled 
with all the half-hardy tribe of annuals, brought 
forward in pots and planted out as occasion re¬ 
quires. This arrangement allows of the spring¬ 
blooming plants, which are dwarf, being used m 
the front of beds and borders, where they can be 
seen in the showery spring weather when theQrass 
is too wet to be comfortable walking. 

With regard to “A. B.I.’s,” exceptions to my 
statement about the relative perfume of hardy 
plants as against bedding plants. I did not use 
the phrase "one can almost count upon ones 
fingers, ” as meaning the number ten, or under, 
but as it is usually used, namely, as signifying 
a small number, such as a ohild, or one ignorant 
of arithmetic, can count by the help of saying, 
"one, two, three,” and so on, along the fingers 
asa help to memory. “A. B. I. V lists are scarcely 
fair ; he omits Pinks, Carnations, and Lilies 
amongst hardy plants, which are far more com¬ 
monly grown than some of the plants he names, 
while he includes the Heliotrope as a bedding 
plant, which it can scarcely be justly called, being 
generally grown for its perfume, and not for its 
colour as a bedder. He also claims the zonal 
Pelargonium as a scented plant which it certainly 
is, but I never heard anyone speak of its per¬ 
fume as agreeable, while he ignores the sweet 
scent of the Pansy, and the faint, but agreeable 
perfume of the Sweet William. If “A. B. I.’will 
read my article again he will see that it is the 
spring flowers I refer to as being sweet scented, 
those that bloom before the bedding plants begin 
to make a show, such as Violets, Primroses, Nar¬ 
cissi, Jonquils, Hyacinths, Iris persica. Pansies, 
Polyanthuses, Wallflowers, and Auriculas. 

"T. M. F.” is quite right in liking the effect 
of masses of bright colour seen against suitable 
backgrounds, and I would only ask him whether 
the same effect could not be better got in other 
ways than by planting in formal beds. Nature's 
way of arranging masses of bright colour is to 
throw them into drifts and sways like the forms 
of fleecy clouds ; here running up to points of 
intense emphasis, there fading away to nothing, 
or changing into other tints. Now, suppose we 
have some Asters ; instead of planting them in 
rows in a square bed, why not plant them in an 
informal patch in a sunny place in the front of 
shrubs, from which spring Mips have just been 
lifted, and drop in behind them a few seeds of 
Canary Creeper to trail over the shrubs. When 
in flower, the whole would form a composition 
somewhat after Natuse’s own fashion—a sort of 
spray, or drift of colour, and the bright, pale 
yellow would exactly agree with the tints of the 
Asters. The same kind of effect could be pro¬ 
duced by grouping Petunias and major Con¬ 
volvulus, and Geraniums and Tropeolums. 
Two colours only make a very poor harmony. 
Several related tints with neutrals and con¬ 
trasts should always be used—not necessarily 
in the same bed, but in the same group of beds. 
All havo a perfect right to please their own taste 
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in their own gardens, but with regard to those 
who, with all knowledge of the floral world, 
still prefer carpet bedding to every other form 
of gardening, one can only say with Mr. Hardy, 
in the last chapter of “ Far from the madding 
crowd ” Ephraim is joined unto idols; let him 
alone. J. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


EVERGREEN BANKS. 

It iB often practicable to cover a slope with 
shrubs where Grass would not grow, or perhaps 
would not be desirable. The formation of such 
a bank is a simple matter; it is only necessary 
to plant thickly enough, and afterwards to keep 
the shrubs at the desired height by regular 
pruning. Sometimes, however, such plantations 
are allowed to grow as they please, and in a few 
years they become an irregular thicket, and the 
question arises how to deal with them. The pro¬ 
cess is a summary oue, and consists in cutting 
the trees down to the desired level; if there be 
blanks to fill up, a ready way of doing so is to 
saw the tall limbs* of the nearest trees half 
through or more near the ground and bend them 
down, pegging their points well into the ground 
with strong pegs. There is no danger of these 
broken limbs dying if a little bit of wood and 
bark be left at the cut, and they will soon root 
at the peg ; and a fresh and vigorous growth of 
young shoots will push from the limb along its 
entire length. We have seen acres of Portugal 
and common Laurels operated upon in this way 
with perfect success. 

Shrubberies of Laurel, which have got too 
high and lanky, in any situation, may be re¬ 
stored in this way, unless the trees are very 
old or feeble. The Laurel is not, however, the 
only eligible plant for covering banks ; and, 
among others, must be named the Ivy, which 
makes an excellent covering, thriving in any 
aspect, and gro ving on places where the soil is 
too thin or too poor to sustain a good Grass 
turf, or even on bare rock. It should be planted 
pretty thickly at first, and trained over the sur¬ 
face to be covered for the first season ; after¬ 
wards it will take care of itself, but it should 
be cut in close to the ground every spring with 
a pair of shears in order to keep an even surface. 
Nothing makes a denser or a greener sheet than 
Ivy so treated, and if the soil be not too rich 
the leaves will not get very large ; they look 
best when numerous and small. The great thing 
is to clip it well in. We have seen it shorn bare 
to the naked wood annually for many years 
with great advantage, and if the operation be 
performed about the beginning of April it will 
not be long leafless, for it then breaks into leaf 
immediately. 

Another plant adapted to our purpose is 
the Cotoneaster microphylla; its pretty and 
numerous white flowers, its dark green shining 
foliage, and in autumn and winter its never- 
failing crop of red berries, render it a general 
favourite for walls, and it does equally well, or 
better, trained on the ground. It should be 
pegged close to the ground, and, when it has 
covered the allotted space, the more it is cut 
with the shears the denser it will grow. The 
young growths will require to be cut back once 
or twice during the summer, taking care not to 
damage the berries, which will then be coming 
to maturity. Clipping, if done with ordinary 
care, will not hinder it from flowering and fruit¬ 
ing freely, but rather promote a bearing habit, 
as the topping of the young growths has the 
same effect upon it as summer pinching has 
upon fruit trees. 

Hardly less suited for banks than the above, 
is the evergreen scarlet-berried Crataegus Pyra- 
cantha, succeeding with m«ch the same treat¬ 
ment as the Cotoneaster, and growing much 
faster, but not bearing its bright scarlet ber¬ 
ries in such profusion until it gets a few years 
old. Pinching, however, and a not over-rich 
soil, will promote early fertility, and when 
it does bear freely there is no winter-berried 
plant which is so effective, for it is nearly as 
bright as a scarlet Pelargonium. Next to these 
comes the popular Laurustinus, second to none 
as a flowering evergreen ; it is also an accom¬ 
modating subject, and will grow easily enough 
if clipped ; but not to lose the flowers, and 
yet to keep an even surface, it should be 
pruned just after flowering, and at no other 
period, otherwise the little terminal trusses will 


not have time to form before winter ; of course 
straggling shoots may be cut out at any time. 


The fruit of the Spindle tree.— Of all 
berry-bearing shrubs none excels the Euonymus, 
sometimes called Burning-bush, and Strawberry- 
bush, with its brilliant scarlet seed covers. 
When associated with evergreens, nothing can 
be more striking than its beauty and brilliancy. 
—J. J. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Date Palms. —Any one who notices how 
vigorously the common date grows in a large 
cool house must welcome the smaller species of 
the same genus, which, while thriving in a simi¬ 
lar temperature, are more convenient as regards 
size, and are of easy culture. Palms are getting 
so common in our gardens now, that the selection 
of some cool-house specimens is not difficult. 
One or two of these, instead of some flimsy stage 
in a corner of a greenhouse, it is an improvement, 
not only in effect, but in simplifying the grower’s 
labour and care—looking as they do well at all 
seasons, heightening so much the beauty of a 


advantage. Although I have only referred to 
Fuchsias permanently planted out under glass, 
inarching is equally satisfactory in the case of 
lants in pots. Standards with umbrella-shaped 
eads are very effective fringed with sorts 
1 different both in leaf and flower from the stock. 
When small plants are not avail ible, the end of 
the scion may be inserted in small bottles of 
water tied on the stock, which will keep the 
graft fresh until a union has taken place.—J. 
G. L. 

Partridge-breast Aloe (A. variegata), 
—This handsome, early spring-flowering plant 
is hardier than is generally supposed, for in my 
cold greenhouse it invariably gets frozen during 
very severe weather, but then I always keep it 
very dry during the winter, in common with 
other succulents with which it is associated. It 
is a singularly strong-rooting plant, and when 
well established throws out numbers of suckers 
which frequently cannot be detached from the 
parent plant without taking it out of the pot. 
These suckers, if potted off singly in small 
pots, soon acquire a considerable size if kept in 
a warm, moist place for a time. A suitable soil 
for it is one made up of sandy loam, and a 
fourth part of dry mortar beaten up into a rough 
powder. My best plant is in an 8-in. pot, whieh 
it has occupied for two years without change, 
and as it is in a per¬ 
fect state of health, it 
will not be necessary to 
shift it; it produces 
every year three or four 
fine spikes of flower. 
It is probable that if 
the plant had full ex¬ 
posure and a dry period 
during July and August, 
and afterwards a sunny 
shelf in a stove, with 
a fair supply of water, 
it would produce a 
largerquantity of flowers 
than when grown en¬ 
tirely in a cold green¬ 
house. It is an excel¬ 
lent window plant, in¬ 
asmuch as its thick, 
fleshy leaves may be 
scrubbed with soap and 
water to get them clear 
of dust without in- 

t ’uring them. It will 
>ear great exposure to 
sunshine, and it may be 
kept dry for a consider¬ 
able time without injury. 
It is a plant that should 
be distributed amongst 
the denizens of thickly 
populated cities and 
to wn8 by those interested 
in promoting window 
gardening, for, as far as its foliage iB conoerned, 
it is as pleasing in character at midwinter as at 
the height of summer; and it appears to be as 
little affected by damp as it is by sun-heat and 
drought.—D. 


COOL TREATMENT FOR FERNS. 
Many so-called stove Ferns maybe successfully 
cultivated in a greenhouse where the tempera¬ 
ture from fire-heat alone never rises above 45°, 
and is often below 40°. Many years ago I was 
acquainted with a lady who was specially in¬ 
terested in the culture of Ferns. She grew them 
in a lean-to greenhouse, with the usual kind of 
stair-like stage, and a shelf all round the front 
and ends. In this house were many pretty little 
specimens of such kinds as the Bird’s-nest Fern 
(Asplenium Nidus Avis), many varieties of 
Adiantum, several Gymnogrammas, Platycerium 
alcicorne, Pteris tricolor, and others. She ad¬ 
mitted that with certain kinds she had some 
trouble before Bhe could induce them to take 
kindly to her cool system of treatment. This 
was, m most instances, due to her buying small 
plants, and having no house of intermediate 
temperature in which to grow them for a little 
time after receiving them, so as to gradually 
acclimatise them, if I may use the term. Failure, 
however, usually teaches more than success, and 
she soon discovered that by making her purchases 
in August, and by buying only such plants as were 
thoroughly established, and in the case of any 
scarce kind, waiting patiently until it became 
plentiful, so that a good plant that had not been 



The Slender Date Falra (Phumix tenuis). 


few fresh flowers. The kind herewith figured is 
worth growing. It succeeds well in a sitting 
room, if it be syringed once a week to clear it of 
dust and it is not subjected to strong gas light. 

Different kinds of Fuchsias on the 
same stock. —The best subjects for this pur¬ 
pose are strong-growing kinds planted out as 
pillar plants in conservatories or as roof-climbers 
in plant houses or in corridors. When the shoots 
from plants that have been cut back close in 
winter have attained about 1 ft. in length, se¬ 
lect the required number of young autumn-struck 
plants that have been grown on in heat—those 
in small pots with single stems are best—then 
fasten the pot in a convenient pemition for in¬ 
arching the young plant on to the strongest 
shoots of the stock in exactly the same manner 
as is done in the case of Vines, viz., by paring 
off a portion of both stock and scion, fitting 
them exactly at the edges, and binding them 
tightly together with soft matting until a union 
is effected. They should then be gradually 
loosened and severed from the stock, a partial 
shading being beneficial to prevent flagging if 
the weather be very hot. The leading shoots of 
the stock should all be stopped in order to con¬ 
fine the growth to the grafts, which will make 
rapid progress, and by the end of the summer will 
bear quantities of bloom. The stock should con¬ 
sist of a robust-growing kind, the young shoots 
of which are much better adapted for operating 
on than those of slender growth. Of course sorts 
of opposite habit and colour should be chosen 
for contrast, and the many beautiful variegated- 
leaved varieties may be used in this way with 
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over-excited by forcing might be obtained, Bhe 
seldom lost even a single plant. As regards treat¬ 
ment, they were seldom or never shaded ; in 
Bunny weather moisture was plentifully sprinkled 
about the stages and walls, but not much over 
the plants, and a free circulation of air was kept 
up on all favourable opportunities. All potting 
was done early in summer, so that the pots 
might be full of roots before the short days 
came. In winter much less water was given 
than in summer, but they were in no sense 
dried off, and of course the atmosphere was kept 
comparatively dry. Any one who has anything to 
do with floral decorations knows that the cooler 
plants arc grown, if healthy, the better they 
are adapted for the purpose and the less they 
suffer ; a remark that holds good in the case of 
Ferns, that may be required to be grown in a 
lower temperature than that to which they are 
usually subjected. They may, it is true, in some 
slight degree, lose that exuberance of growth 
which plants in a higher temperature may pos¬ 
sess, and the fronds may bo paler in colour; 
but, on the other hand, they may be moved 
anywhere whenever the temperature is above 
freezing, and may be inspected without having 
to endure the steaming tropical heat of a stove. 
Many, indeed, of our most beautiful Ferns will 
flourish in a comparatively low temperature ; 
but, of course, plants that have been growing 
in warm houses must be gradually inured to a 
lower temperature, and, as a matter of course, 
less moisture will be required, and when potting 
—especially at first until some experience has 
been gained—smaller shifts should be given 
than under ordinary circumstances, and all pot¬ 
ting should bo done not later than Juno. These 
remarks apply not only to pot plants set on 
stages, but also to naturally-arranged Ferneries, 
in which the pots are plunged out of Bight, or 
where the plants are grown without pots. 

E. H. R. 


A FEW SWEET-SCENTED PLANTS. 

It is not at all difficult to have a sweet-smelling 
plant in our window the whole year through, 
and just those which are possessed of the most 
pleasing perfume are of easy culture, and are, 
therefore, within the reach of all who may wish 
to enjoy them. Probably, amongst scented 
flowers, there is notone which can boast of such 
universal popularity as does 

The Violet.—Every one who has the con¬ 
venience of a frame should make a point of 
securing a few potfuls of Violets for winter 
enjoyment. It is seldom that one sees really 
good pots of Violets, and this is owdng to the 
fact that no special provision is made to get 
them. It is true that Violets in favourable 
situations will, even if left to themselves, thrive 
and make luxuriant growth ; but in a general 
way, to insure good results, they must receive 
some special care. A shady, sheltered position, 
where the sun gi es off about mid-day, will fulfil 
their requirements. If exposed to the full glare 
of the sun they are apt to get infested with red 
spider, and will not attain that hearty growth 
which is desirable. If young healthy pieces are 
set out early in good soil, and are kept well 
watered during the summer, they may be potted 
up early in September, placed in a cold frame, 
and employed as required. 

Mignonette. —This favourite may be had 
in bloom the whole year through by judicious 
sowing. A few seeds should be sown in 4-in. 

E d ts several times during August and Septem- 
sr ; three plants should be left in each pot, 
and at housing time they should be placed upon 
a shelf in a light, dry, airv house, giving no 
artificial heat, admitting plenty of air, and 
suffering no lack of moisture at the root. They 
will thus flower successively during the winter 
months. Early in the year more seed may be 
3own, and a succession kept up until it comes 
in out-of-doors. 

Lemon-scented Verbena.— This is an old 
and general favourite. It maybe propagated from 
the half - ripened shoots, inserted in a shady 
place in the summer, or the young growing tips 
may be taken off in early spring, and placed in 
bottom-heat. As this plant is decidous, and the 
fragrance lies in the foliage, it must be placed 
in heat to push it into growth if required early 
in the year. The plants should be cut in, leaving 
about 2 in. of wood, and as soon as they break 
they should be shaken o»!t *ud re-potted in 
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4-in. pots, which size is quite large enough. 
This plant, if placed against a wall or in some 
similarly sheltered situation, is hardy enough, 
and a good bush or two is very pleasing in the 
summer season. 

Musk.—Nothing can be more simple than 
the culture of this plant ; the roots have merely 
to be divided into short pieces, placing about a 
dozen in a 4-in pot, using some good, free, rich 
soil. Place in a warm window or greenhouse, and 
support the young growth by means of three or 
four neat stakes, and pieces of bast being run 
from stick to stick. If liberally treated, they 
will form bushy masses of fragrance by early 
spring. 

Heliotrope or Cherry-pie.— Everyone, 
does not know how well adapted for pot culture 
this plant is. There are now many varieties 
which are admirably suited to this kind of work, 
inasmuch as they are of a close, compact habit and 
very floriferous. Some cuttings should be struck 
in May, and kept growing on until they become 
established in 4-in pots, keeping them stopped 
till about the middle of August, when a portion 
may be allowed to form their flower-buds,pinch¬ 
ing back the remainder a fortnight later. These 
plants will come well into flower during the early 
winter months, and are very acceptable when all 
outdoor bloom is past, for cut flower or other pur¬ 
poses. About February the plants may be cut 
back and started in warmth, when they will 
come into flower again in the spring. The Helio¬ 
trope may be planted out in a structure where it 
gets a little gentle warmth during the winter, 
and so treated will yield abundance of blossoms. 


5839.— Seedling 1 Begonias. — Let them 
grow as long as they will in a warm greenhouse, 
but they are sure to fall to pieces before Christ¬ 
mas, and should then be kept dry ; that is, the 
bulbs or the corms should ; but they must not 
be allowed to get too dry, or they will perish.— 
B. C. R. 

Storing bedding Pelargoniums.—I 
store a large quantity of these in winter as fol¬ 
lows : When the autumn leaves begin to fall, 
the first thing to be done is to lift the Gera¬ 
niums, cut off both roots and branches close to 
the old stems, dip the tops of the plants in lime 
to prevent bleeding, and insert thickly in 3 ft. 
boxes, each of which will hold from 200 to 250 
plants; they can then be placed either in frames 
or vineries—the latter are the best—and they 
require bat one watering to settle the soil until 
they break, and then only in small quantities. 
They remain in these boxes until the first week 
in March. A quantity of Moss being in readi¬ 
ness, we take out the imprisoned Geraniums, 
and find them well-rooted, and the shoots so 
firm that breaking them scarcely ever happens. 
The Moss shoald be well teased out, and with 
an open hand we take up the Moss, put in a 
little soil, and securely tie up the roots, replac¬ 
ing them in the boxes, but more widely apart. 
There thev remain until thoroughly well-rooted, 
which takes about six weeks to accomplish. 
They are then hardened off in the usual way 
and planted in their places.—R. G. 

Plants for winter decoration —One of 
the uses that I have found what are called sub¬ 
tropical plants eminently fitted for is the decora¬ 
tion of rooms and entrance-halls, or wherever 
a mass of foliage may be desired. Acanthus lati- 
folius produces an excellent effect under these 
circumstances. Abutilons, both plain-leaved and 
variegated, are also thoroughly adapted to such 
purposes, as well as Ricinus, Solanums, and 
Wigandias; and, as a graceful rival to the 
Ferns, Acacia lophantha is exquisite by day¬ 
light, but if scarcely so effective by night, as its 
leaves close up; whilst the Centaureas, as 
silvery edging plants in contrast with Eche- 
verias, show out to perfection. For furnishing 
single vases or as table plants Chamiepcuce 
Cassabonte and diacantha can scarcely be excelled 
in beauty under strong artificial light, and 
they have the great advantage of not being 
susceptible to injury from variations of tem¬ 
perature. Where plants of a more permanent 
character are employed, as Palms, tree B'erns, 
Phormium8, &c., the varieties suitable for the 
purpose are unlimited, the only additional care 
required being that the plants should be plunged 
in pots during summer, and lifted before any 
injury occurs to foliage from frost or storms, A 


cool Vinery suits them admirably. A liberal allow¬ 
ance of water and a slight syringing overhead 
will quickly and thoroughly estaldish them..— 
J. G. 


DOUBLE JASMINE. 

(JASMINUM SAMBAC FLORE-PLENO). 

This Jasmine holds a front rank among flowers 
for its scent, which is quite distinct from that 
of any other flower. The plant comes from the 
East Indies; its flowers are ivory-white in 
colour, double, the petals much pointed, which 
takes off the formality in appearance generally 
present in flowers that have rounded, smooth- 
edged petals. It is a remarkably free bloomer, 
but, like most others that continue in flower for 
a long period, is never clothed with such a pre- 
fusion at one time as those that produce blos¬ 
soms from each shoot simultaneously. The 
flowers are borne on short lateral shoots, that 
proceed from the axils of the leaves on the 
stronger growths, which in a healthy plant 
generally keep on blooming all through the 
summer and autumn, so long as growth is being 
made ; this is an advantage, as it admits of al¬ 
most every bit of bloom it makes being utilised 
for cutting, for which purpose it is the best 
adapted, as the successional habit of bloomiDg 
does not admit of its ever making so great a dis¬ 
play on the plant as if the flowers opened alto¬ 
gether. 

Propagating. —Cuttings strike easily 
when they can be obtained with some freedom cf 
growth in them, but the shoots are disposed to 
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form flowers as soon as they have attained 1 in. 
or 2 in. in length, and even if they make roots, 
are a long time before they can be induced to 
grow freely; in the spring—about the beginning 
of April cuttings of the right description may 
generally be had ; these should be a few inches 
in length, but not with the wood too hard or 
matured ; take them off with a heel and put 
them singly in small pots three parts filled with 
a mixture of three-fourths sand to one of loam, 
the surface all sand ; keep moist, close, and 
shaded, in a temperature of 70° or a little more ; 
they will strike in a few weeks, when use them to 
bear the full air of the house and stand them on a 
shelf or some other moderately light place. When 
a fair quantity of roots are made move them into 
3-in. or 4-in. pots, using good turfy loam with 
some sand; they will now do best with a brisk 
stove heat, giving air in the day-time with a 
little shade when the sun is powerful, syringe 
daily, maintaining a moderately moist atmo¬ 
sphere. After a few inches of growth has been 
made, pinch out the points of the shoots, for 
the plant has naturally a thin erect habit of 
growth, and to induce the formation of sufficient 
branches it is necessary to resort to stopping, 
although it is by no means desirable to attempt 
to restrict it to a bushlike form. It is best 
grown round a pillar, or wound round a few tall 
sticks inserted just within the pot; being a 
spare rooter, it must not have too much root 
room, either in a pot or planted out. In July 
move them into pots 3 in. to 4 in. larger, and 
again stop the shoots. Treat generally through 
the summer as recommended until the middle 
of September, when cease shading, give more 
air, less moisture in tho atmosphere, and reduce 
the temperature ; duriug tho winter 55° to 69 r 
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in the night will be enough, only 3 net keeping 
the soil a little moist. Towards the end of 
February increase the warmth, and when growth 
has fairly begun again pinch out the points of 
tho shoots, and move to pots 2 in. or 3 in. 
larger. In the matter of heat, moisture, air, 
and shade treat as in the preceding summer ; 
they will this season bloom from all the growth 
chey make. 

The Boil to which their roots have access 
must be limited to a small space, or it will most 
likely get sour. If confined to pots, all they want 
in subsequent years is to be given more room 
as it is wanted, not attempting to shake ont 1 
the plants or disturb the roots more than can 
be avoided. A little manure water in a weak 
state will be an assistance. The plants will last 
for many years. There is a single-flowered form 
of this Jasmine differing little in its appearance 
except in the flowers. It succeeds under similar 
treatment to the kind under notice. This Jas¬ 
mine is liable to the attacks of most insects that 
affect plants grown in heat. Thrips and red I 
spider, which are partial to the leaves, can be 
kept down by syringing. If any insects of a 
•worse description, such as scale or mealy bug, 
make their appearance, sponge with insecti¬ 
cide, finishing with clean water. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , October 10 to 1 ". 

RowinR Mustard and Cress, rutting in Calceolaria 
cuttin«9. Tying up Lettuces and covering up Endive to 
blanch. Getting manure and leaves together for making 
hot-beds. Gathering tho last of the Tomatoes, and hang¬ 
ing them up in glasshouses to ripen. Potting Eclieverias; 
also Pelargoniums. Thinning Mignonette in pots. Lo k- 
ing over Cauliflowers, and turning down leaves where 
required to protect the heads from frost. Iloeing among 
all late planted Cabbage, Endive, and Lettuce. Stacking 
away Carrots and Beetroot. Looking over tho cuttings 
of bedding plants, and removing dead leaves. Earthing 
up Celery when the soil is dry and in workable con¬ 
dition. Cutting back the heads of Yews, Laurels, and 
other shrubs where beginning to overhang each other. 
Putting in cuttings of Pentstemons and Antirrhinums. 
Clearing off flower borders, and getting them ready for 
spring-flowering plants. Filling up all pits and frames 
as they become empty with Lettuces and Endive. 
Making Mushroom bed. Gathering last of Vegetable 
Marrows and clearing away the plants. Planting spring- 
flowering plants of the following sorts, viz., red and 
yellow Wallflowers, red and white Daisies, Iheris Myo- 
sotis, Alyssum saxatile, Pansies, Nemophilas, Rapo- 
narias, and Silenes. Potting Hyacinths, Narcissi, and 
Tulips. Getting cuttings of some of the tenderest plants 
into warm quarters. Looking over Grapes in Lotties, 
and putting more water in such as require it. 

Flower Garden. 

As we may now expect frost sufficient to injure 
tender plants still left out in beds, a sufficient 
stock should at once be got nnder cover. Such 
plants as Echeveria glauca, Mentha gibraltarica, 
Ceatanrea candid mi m?. Cineraria maritima, and 
many others may be safely wintered under any 
temporary protection where they can be kept 
rather dry. If glass lights are not available, a 
good supply of dry bracken forms a light and 
efficient protection, The roots also of many use¬ 
ful plants, such as Cannas, Dahlias, and Gladioli, 
may be safely wintered in dry soils by means of 
external coverings, but as they do not require 
light during the winter, it is safest to lift and 
store them in any dry cellar or building from 
which frost is exoluded. They keep best packed 
in soil neither wet nor dry, but just moist 
enough to keep the roots from shrivelling. 
Under a good covering of coal ashes, Fuchsias 
and similar plants may be safely wintered in the 
open ground. Now is the best time for patting 
in Calceolaria cuttings, they succeed best in cold 
frames ; set them on a hard coal ash foundation 
to ensure good drainage, then spread over that 
some 6 in. of finely sifted soil, such as that in 
which Cucumbers have been grown, and then 
a layer of sand ; insert t!.e cuttings about 3 in. 
apart, watering well to settle the soil, and keep 
the lights close until they will bear exposure 
without flagging. After that keep them fully 
exposed except during frost,when the lights must 
be closed, and a good external covering of litter 
put on. We also pack litter firmly round the 
sides on the first signs of severe frost, and do not 
remove it until the plants are taken out in 
spring, merely taking off the top covering to 
admit light and air in mild weather, but during 
severe frost they may be covered continuously 
for a fortnight without sustaining any harm, and 
if the frost reaches them, keep them covered 
until gradually thawed and milder weather has 


returned. As soon as they begin to grow pinch 
out the growing points, and almost every cut¬ 
ting may be relied on to make a good plant; the 
hardier they are kept in winter the less liability 
will there be of their going off with disease the 
following summer. As the beds are cleared cut 
the edgings and dig them up neatly if not re¬ 
quired for the winter bedding. Where the double 
system of bedding is practised more manure and 
a higher system of cultivation are necessary 
than where the flower beds get the benefit of 
lying dormant during winter, but the bareness 
of flower beds in spring when nature is putting 
on her brightest looks, is so much in favour of 
winter and spring bedding that it is better to 
reduce the area of flower beds, and have what 
are left filled to over-flowing at all seasons than 
to have merely bare earth. Leaves should be 
collected and stored either for protecting tender 
plants or for making manure for dressing flower 
beds, more especially where the soil is of a stiff 
retentive character. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants.— The re-staking and 
tying of all spring-blooming plants should now 
be pushed forward as opportunity offers and 
when other work is not very pressing. Every 
old stake should be removed at this season from 
choice hard-wooded plants and new ones substi¬ 
tuted, otherwise there is danger of fungus at¬ 
tacking them during the winter season, when they 
are kept somewhat dry at the root and the ball of 
earth is full of the decaying ends of old stakes. 
Where the latter are found difficult to remove, 
a pair of pincers will generally draw them out 
intact. The new stakes should be slightly 
charred before being used, and should, as far as 
practicable, be inserted in the holes formed by 
the old stakes ; by doing so many roots will be 
saved from damage. Avoid stiff training and 
twisting the shoots more than is necessary to 
get them into position, especially in young 
plants, which would bear cutting back after 
flowering in spring, and would during the fol¬ 
lowing summer grow into better specimens if 
properly attended to in the way of stopping 
them when necessary. The winter - blooming 
stock of zonal Pelargoniums will now require 
special attention to keep them in good flower¬ 
ing condition. During dull weather a little fire- 
heat must be constantly applied to keep the at¬ 
mosphere buoyant and healthy, and a circula¬ 
tion of air must be regularly kept up more or 
less, according to the state of the weather. 
Avoid over-watering ; a moderate amount of 
moisture at the root is all that iB necessary to 
maintain a good flowering condition, always 
using tepid liquid manure for this purpose. 
Any moveable vases in the flower gardens that 
were planted with zonals at bedding-ont time 
may now be moved under glass, when their con¬ 
tents will generally yield a quantity of flowers 
for a month or six weeks after being housed. 
Keep a watchful eye during dull weather on 
Heaths and all plants subject to mildew, and 
dust them with sulphur the moment it is per¬ 
ceived. 

Fruit 

Vines. —Young Vines, which were planted 
out during the past summer, if not already well 
ripened, should be assisted to do bo by means 
of a little fire-heat. Thin away all lateral growths 
from them, in order that the air may play freely 
about the buds ; keep a vigilant eye on Grapes 
hanging, in order to see that none are decaying; 
in cutting, take them from the top of the house 
first, say half-way down the rod ; the bunches 
at the bottom of the Vines always keep better 
than those at the top ; this is owing to the mois¬ 
ture rising and settling at the top of the house, 
while the bottom is comparatively dry ; when 
well ripened, it is surprising how perfectly 
Grapes will keep for months in the winter time 
if strict attention be paid to ventilation : see 
that abundance of air is given at the top of the 
house before sun-heat has induced moisture to 
rise; tardy ripening sorts of Grapes, such as 
Muscat of Alexandria and Gros Colmar, may 
probably require a little fire-heat, in order to 
prevent the temperature from falling below 55°, 
and to insure their perfect maturation. 
Vegetables. 

General routine work will now consist in 
clearing away all vegetable refuse as soon as 
each crop is exhausted; also all half-decayed 
foliage from Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, and 
Kales, Pea and Bean haulm, stioks, Ac. All such 
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refuse as will not readily decay should be 
burned, and the whole thrown together, adding 
a “smattering” of lime or soot throughout 
the heap, which will destroy insects and add to 
its manurial properties. Ridge Cucumber and 
Vegetable Marrow heaps, potting shed clearings, 
hedge clippings, road-side scrapings, and old 
Mushroom bed manure should all be collected 
together, and the result will be a manure of 
first-rate quality for any vegetable crop. 

As sharp frost may be expected daily, root 
storing is another important matter requiring 
attention; usually we have wintered Carrots 
tolerably well by placing them in layers of taud 
in a shed from which frost is kept out. Lost 
year we did not use sand, but dried them 
thoroughly before storing, and they kept per¬ 
fectly—certainly far better than in sand. Beet¬ 
root done the same way also kept sound and 
well, bnt the roots that were kept in the ground 
and protected with bracken were more juicy 
and palatable. Salsafy, Scorzonera, and Dande¬ 
lion all require to be stored in dry soil or sand, 
or the roots soon become flaccid and tough. To 
keep in good condition for the longest period 
Garlic, Shallots, and Onions, they must be kept 
very dry and as cool as possible, short of actual 
frost. Parsnips and Jerusalem Artichokes should 
always be left to winter in the ground ; both 
are thoroughly hardy, and are never good ex¬ 
cept when dug from the ground as required for 
use. Potatoes are most conveniently stored in cel¬ 
lars or onthouses, for they can then be examined 
in bad weather, and are capable of being got at 
in all weathers, but wherever stored, if not 
thoroughly dried previously they will fail to 
keep well. Seed tubers should be laid in single 
layers only, but those for use, if dry, may be of 
any bulk according to circumstances. Finish the 
planting out of Cabbages, and prick out on a 
warm border a quantity for spring planting. 
Cauliflowers to be grown nnder the protection 
of hand-lights should also be got out forthwith, 
and those sown in frames be thinned out to 
about 4 in. apart. Some heads usually turn in 
about this time, therefore they should be ex¬ 
amined occasionally, in order to bend the 
foliage over the flowers to preserve them from 
frost. Thin out Spinach, 1 ft. between the 
plants is not too much ; canker and dying off 
rarely occurs except when overcrowded. A 
healthy vigorous growth that best withstands 
the winter can only be had by keeping the soil 
open ; therefore hoe or point over between the 
rows with forks frequently. Tie up Endive 
when dry to blanch, and have protectors a 
hand, both for this and Lettuces, to be applied 
when frost seems imminent. Fruit of Tomatoes 
growing in the open air should be cut and hung 
up in warmth to ripen, and any plants growing 
in pots in the open air must be moved indoors. 
French Beans in pits will now need to be kept 
rather close ; syringe them well when closing up 
early in the afternoon, for if red spider gets on 
them at this early season there is no freedom 
from it the whole winter. Pot up roots of any 
herbs that are likely to be required during the 
winter, and keep up a constant succession of 
Mustard and Cress by sowing a box full every 
week. 

Cucumbers.—A very important point in 
the culture of winter Cucumbers is a short, 
sturdy growth from the seed leaf up to the bear¬ 
ing state, and the fine autumnal weather we are 
now enjoying is all that can be desired for 
securing that end, as it admits of a free circula¬ 
tion of air with a minimum of fire-heat. The 
earliest sowing of plants intended to give froit 
through the early part of the winter will now be 
in a fit state for bearing if the fruit is wanted, 
but if it is not, the removal of all male and 
female blossoms will give them increased strength, 
and better fit them for carrying heavier crops 
when the plantain pita and frames fail or have to 
be destroyed to make room for other occupants. 
Where bottom-heat is obtained from fermenting 
materials and fire-heat combined, the manure 
and leaves should be thoroughly turned to set 
rid of noxious steam before it is taken into tne 
pit, and assuming that the plants are to be 
fruited in pots, the latter should be placed on 
solid pedestals of brick or turf immedately above 
the bottom-heat pipes and surrounded by the 
fermenting materials in sufficient quantity to 
maintain a bottom-heat of 80° to 85°. Where 
pits are chambered or abundantly heated many 
growers prefer planting out, but in all cases 
where there is not full oommand of fire-heat) 
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and fermenting matter hat to be brought into 
use, the pot system answers beet, as the material 
used can be turned and renovated at will with¬ 
out disturbing the roots. For winter fruiters good 
drainage, fresh light turf from an old pasture, 
charcoal or old lime rubble should be used, and the 
plants should be kept up to the level of the rims of 
the pots when they are turned out. After planting 
the pit may be kept close and moist for a few 
davs, when more air and full exposure to light 
will be neoessary. As days decrease in length 
and brightness syringing will be less frequent, 
but a moist growing atmosphere so essential to 
health and cleanliness must be maintained by 
damping the paths, walls, and surface of the bed 
as often as may be considered necessary. Young 
plants may still be raised from seeds or cuttings 
for coming into bearing in February and March, 
a time when old, hard-worked plants often show 
signs of distress. To keep them in steady growth 
they should have the benefit of a light pit, in 
which they can be placed near the glass and 
over bottom-heat from a good bed of fermenting 
Oak leaves or tan, and great care should be taken 
that paths, walls, and other surfaces are kept 
quite clean and free from decaying matter. If 
not already done, take advantage of fine weather 
for getting under oover a supply of turf for 
winter ana spring use. 


Tan as a manure. —A good deal has been 
said at various times on the value of decayed 
tan as manure, and the general impression has 
been given that it is but a poor-some seem to think 
almost useless—fertilising agent. I wish to give 
a little of my experience with this substance, 
which may to a great extent alter this view. 
Many years ago my father took possession of a 
tanyard where an enormous heap—a little 
mountain of tan, the accumulation of many 
years—existed. There was also a considerable 
piece of ground, on part of which this heap 
stood, ana over the whole of this a tremendous 
quantity of the decayed bark had been spread and 
worked in ; so much, in fact, that the soil was 
of a rich brown colour, evidently chiefly com¬ 
posed of the tan decayed to loam, or something 
vary like it. Here we grew Potatoes, and such 
Potatoes as I never saw, either before or since. 
I forget what variety we had, nothing extra¬ 
ordinary or choice, I am sure, but the tubers 
attained a weight of £ lb. to $ lb. each. And 
they were always beautifully clean and healthy. 
They always took first prize at the shows, 
though we did not exhibit them much. The 
only fault was that some of the very*largest 
used to be slightly hollow in the centre."Pump¬ 
kins also grew to an enormous size, both of 
plant and fruit. We had a quantity of the 
rotten tan taken to the garden attached to our 
house, the soil of which was a poor sandy and 
stony loam. Our neighbours prophesied that 
nothing would grow m such poisonous stuff, 
but we put on plenty in spite of tkeir prog¬ 
nostications, and did not the things grow ! 
Cauliflowers, 3 ft. high, and nearly as much 
across, and Cabbages almost as big; with every¬ 
thing else in proportion. The*oontrast between 
the luxuriance of our garden, ard the barrenness 
of those around was almost ludicrous, though 
some were well kept; one gentleman especially, 
who had been loud in his foreshadowings of evil, 
kept his a marvel of neatness, but he did not 
get a quarter as much out of his ground as 
we did from ours. We used no other manure but 
a little lime slop to purify any rankness that 
might be in the tan. Of course, in those days 
nearly all Oak-bark was used, but now this is 
o >mparatively little used, so much Hemlock and 
O iher rubbish, which is really deleterious, being 
employed. Again, quite reoently, the finest lot 
of major Convolvulus I have ever Been was 
growing in old tan in a Bermondsey tanyard. I 
think that the above facts will prove that this 
material should not be under-valued ; but it 
must be distinctly understood that, unless 
thoroughly decayed—at least two or three years 
old, and if more all the better—it is of little 
use; and any rankness or sourness should be 
corrected by the addition of a moderate quan¬ 
tity of lime.— B. C. R. 

Labels for wall trees.— Among the many 
inventions for this purpose, there are few that 
have stood the test of time better than those 
composed of soft sheet lead with the name of 
the tree stamped on them, If nailed firmly to 


the wall when the tree is planted, they will be 
found as legible after fifty years’ service as on 
the day on which they were fixed. They enjoy 
perfect immunity from the action of the ele¬ 
ments, and may be pronounced indestructible. 
—J. G. H. 


FRENCH MARIGOLDS. 

As decorative plants these are among the most 
effective of all tender annuals, and none gives 
such a continuity of bloom ; as, did not the 
frosts interfere, it seems doubtful whether it 
would ever die, and certainly as long as their 
was life there would be flowers. Our knowledge 
of the French Marigold has hitherto been chiefly 
linked with a tall branching and straggling 
habit of growth, and flowers of medium size ana 
indifferent quality, and [chiefly dark-coloured. 
Mr. Dean, of Bedfont, has now, however, a strain 
exceedingly dwarf and compact in habit, being, 
when in full bloom, about 10 in. in height, and 
covering 1 square ft. of ground. The flowers are very 
double, of good size, and beautifully striped, and 
borne most profusely, and when once established, 
the plants are quite independent of climate, 
flowering freely whether it be hot or oold, wet or 
dry, in town or country. Theeasiest way is to sim¬ 
ply transfer them from the seed bed to the open 
ground, dibbling them in about 12 in. apart, but, 
if used for bedding and treated in this way, it 
would be well to have some plants in reserve, as 
in the finest strain there will always be some 
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flowers that would be better out, and, with 
plants in reserve, the vacancies are soon filled | 
up. 

The mixed strain comprises striped, yellow, 
orange, chestnut, brown, and many vari-coloured 
flowers, and furnishes most admirable plants 
for border decoration. Seed should be sown in 
boxes or pans at the end of Maroh, or in a border 
late in April. When the plants raised under 
glass are 3 in. in height, it will be better for 
them to be pricked out from 2 in. to 3 in. apart 
in a cool frame, giving plenty of air, and then 
they will plant out safely, and with good balls 
of earth attached, as soon as all danger from 
frost is over; and, as before mentioned, if a few 
plants of the bedding kinds be kept in reserve, 
then the beds may be filled to the best advan¬ 
tage, and all the flowers prove of the best quality 
and true to colour. These Marigolds will grow in 
any ordinary garden soil, but the deeper it is the 
better, and a little soot forked in will give the 
foliage a darker and healthier tint. 

French Marigolds form excellent plants fer 
growing in pots for the ornamentation of green¬ 
houses and windows in autumn. Mixed with 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Eupatoriums, Schi- 
zostylis, late Pelargoniums, Christmas Roses, 
Ac., they have a most telling effect, affording 
such a striking contrast in colour. As is the case 
with most soft-wooded subjects of a kindred 
nature, Marigolds do best planted out in a sunny 
position, where they can be kept well watered 
and attended to by way of stopping the shoots, 
and then lifted and potted up in the autumn, 
when, if kept for a week or so in a cold close 
frame, and heavily syringed, they soon get hold 
of the fresh soil and scarcely feel the removal. 
Grown and treated in this way, they are not 
anything like the trouble they are when oonfined 


to pots the whole season, involving, as they do 
during a dry time, much labour in watering. 


OUTDOOB PLANTS. 

SUMMER AND WINTER FLOWER 
GARDENING COMBINED. 

Now that there is such a wealth of material in 
the shape of plants suited for the furnishing of 
flower beds in winter, there can be no excuse 
for these remaining empty after the summer- 
bedding plants have been cleared away, if 
labour and the wherewithal to obtain the plants 
are forthcoming. Of course, it is useless to sup¬ 
pose that additional labour is not required to 
carry out both summer and winter bedding; 
but where this can be supplied, then I strongly 
recommend this kind of decoration being earned 
out. 

There are potent reasons why winter bedding 
should be encouraged. First, there is the season, 
when all around us is bleak, dull, and bare— 
leaden skies, leafless trees, flowerless meadows, 
and silent woods; all of which have a somewhat 
depressing effect on most temperaments. It, 
therefore, behoves us to endeavour to neutralise 
this prevailing dulness by making our gardens 
as cheerful as possible. Another reason, and one 
whioh, to those fond (as thousands are) of sammer 
bedding, should be the great reason for adopting 
the system, is the short period daring which 
summer bedding continues in perfection, for the 
thought is continually haunting one that it will 
fade all too soon. The adoption of winter bed¬ 
ding, however, in my own case has obliterated 
such thoughts, and now one looks forward to, 
and has a continuation of real pleasure de¬ 
rivable from both systems. Nor has this been 
the only result; others equally beneficial, per¬ 
haps more so, have, as it were, suggested them¬ 
selves to our minds from time to time. This has 
led to our searching out and using as summer 
beddera many hardy plants which otherwise we 
should not have thought of using, but which are 
just as effective as tender exotica; nay, in some 
cases more so; and which when planted in the 
spring serve till the following spring, when they 
are taken up, divided, and replanted for another 
year. 

It is doubtless the endless labour connected 
with the short duration of summer bedding that 
has brought it into disrepute in some quarters, 
and one is obliged to aamit very justly so, but 
if we can combine, as I contend we can, summer 
and winter bedding, then much of the opposi¬ 
tion to formal parterre planting would ceaae. 
From the above it will be perceived that a sort 
of compromise, a give and take, a tender and 
hardy system of bedding is that whioh is here 
advocated. For instance, in summer planting a 
goodly number of the more handsome and 
showier growing Conifers and other shrubs 
should be brought into use for the filling of 
vases, centres of beds, and as dot plants in the 
larger beds. 

Amongst the best plants for this purpose 
are Retinosporas, Thujas, Junipers, Cypresses, 
Biotas, Yuccas, standard Golden Yews, standard 
Cotoneasters, variegated Hollies and Euony- 
muaea. For lines and groundwork the following 
are most suitable, viz.: Sedums of many kind s. 
Saxifrages, Sempervivums, Cerastium arvense, 
Mentha Pulegium gibraltarica, Veronica re¬ 
pens, .V. incana, vanegated Thyme, variegated 
Arabia, and others. These hardy plants being 
worked in with the summer arrangements, and, 
so far as my own experience goes, with evident 
improvement to the tenderer subjects, give so 
much the less labour when the time for the 
winter arrangements arrive, a few days at the 
most sufficing for the clearing out of tender 
plants and replacing them with hardy ones. 
Amongst the best for taking the place of Pelar¬ 
goniums, Ac., are hardy Heatns, variegated 
Ivies, variegated Periwinkles, Cotoneasters, 
Berberis, Aucubas, variegated Box, variegated 
Euonymus, Lavender, common and variegated 
Thyme, Pemettyas, Ao. W. W. 


White Christmas Boses.—In the ma¬ 
jority of gardens there are no white flowers out- 
of-doors to speak of in winter, with the excep¬ 
tion of that most useful of all flowers, the com¬ 
mon Chrismas Rose (Helleborus niger). But the 
Christmas Roses with which one meets in the 
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majority of gardens are'not white, but pink, or 
more or less suffused with pink or a dirty pur¬ 
ple, and as this is the white flower within the 
reach of all which I venture to recommend, it is 
only reasonable that the way to make it white 
should be first pointed out. Well, there are two 
ways within the reach of most people ; some 
would add a third, and plant it in light soil, but 
that is not effectual, ana is often impossible. So 
it will be best only to advert to the two modes 
of making the Christmas Rose white. The first 
is to plant it in a warm, sheltered, partially 
shaded situation; this seldom fails. It is the cool 


the placing a few bricks on either side of a patch 
of Christmas Roses, and then laying a loose 
square or two of glass over from one to the other. 
Such cold and simple protection is sufficient to 
make Christmas Roses spotless as the driven 
snow. One of the finest examples of the success 
of such glass protection which I have even seen 
was a border at the end of a greenhouse planted 
with Christmas Roses about 1 ft. apart. A few 
long squares of glass were laid across, and in the 
middle of January the ground was as white with 
Christmas Roses as an old orchard is with snow¬ 
drops in February. Blooms had been out from 


5826, 5828.—Flowers for shady and 
narrow borders.— If the soil is a light, 
well-drained loam, and the trees are not 
evergreens or beeches, a very good show of 
plants can be made in the situations described. 
The plants being mostly woodland plants in 
a state of nature, plenty of leaf-mould must be 
available, and any leaves which fall on the 
beds in autumn should be allowed to remain 
there; the principal flowering will be in the 
spring before the leaves come on the trees. 
DwarJ plants —Primroses, Polyanthuses, Pri¬ 
mula Sieboldi, P. rosea, P. visoosa, P. cash- 



wind chiefly that makes this white flower pink 
or purple. I have patches of it in my mind’s eye 
as white as driven snow behind walls, or fences, 
or snug on the sheltered sides of shrubberies ; 
and others nearly all purple set in the teeth of 
the wind, or rudely swept by the blast. My next 
mode of insuring white Christmas Roses is to 
cover them with glass ; this does not mean a 
wooden box and glass light, far less the lifting 
of the plants and placing them in pits, frames, or 
houses. Such disturbances are ruinous to the 
perpetual supply of Christmas Roses ; but the 
flimsiest means of protection with glass, such as 
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them since Christmas, and hundreds might have 
been cut when I saw them, and all without a 
spot. Christmas Roses also flower much more 
freely under slight protection than when ex¬ 
posed. This plantation of them had been treated 
in the way just named for years, care being taken 
neither to plant nor sow anything among them in 
summer, to allow no treading on their crowns, 
and to cover them with glass by November 1. 
Thus managed, they were always in flower before 
Christmas, and continued in flower till the first 
week in February, soon after which the glass 
was removed,—D. T. 


meriana, P. denticulata, Snowdrops, Polyan¬ 
thus Narcissus, Daffodils, Wood Anemones 
(white and rose, double and single), Christmas 
Roses, Hepaticas, Alpine Auriculas, Ameri¬ 
can Cowslips, Anemone apennina, Trilliuma 
(American Wood Lilies), double Meadow Saxi¬ 
frage (S. granulata flore-pleno), Soldanella 
alpina, and S. minima, Streptopus roseus, 
Violets of all kinds. Pansies flower, but grow 
very straggling. Taller growing plants —The 
Day Lily, Solomon’s Seal, Spinea japonica, 
Spiraea venusta, Spiraea Filipendula flore- 
pleno, Ferns, and Mimulua Tillingi. In rich 
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moist soil Omphalodes veroU will frow and 
spread, and Globe Flowers (Trollins), and Fair 
Maids of France or White Bachelor’s Buttons 
will answer. Vinca major and V. minor are 

§ ood trailers for shady borders, easily trained; 

owers, white, blue, and purple. There are now 
double varieties of V. minor. The kinds with 
golden-edged leaves are good to mix with the 
others. “Sandy Wiffles” could scarcely do 
better than plant six plants of the variegated- 
leaved variety of Vinca major along his border: 
they seem to do equally well in sun and shade, 
and could be either allowed to run along the 
ground or trained over the ivy, which they 
would scarcely interfere with. The leaves are 
oval, from 2 in. to 4 in. long, and from 1 in. to 
2 in. wide; full, glossy, dark green; the edging 
is creamy white and rather wide, giving the 
plants something of the effect of Arabia albida 
variegata, and making a beautiful contrast with 
the lavender blue of the flowers. It can be grown 
as a bush about 2 ft. high if required. The 
leaves are evergreen. The Vincas do well in 
towns, and are useful for training over root- 
wont; and rockwork, they are easily propagated 
by cuttings. For those in trouble about shaded 
borders, and who do not mind careful culture 
and a little expense, there is a grand field open 
in the cultivation of Cypripediums and other 
terrestrial Orchids which thrive in such posi¬ 
tional proper soils. “Sandy Wiffles” would find 
Lilies, Columbines, Japanese Anemones, and 
early-flowering Phloxes (P. suffruticosa) suc¬ 
ceed in the sunniest parts of his border.—J. D. 

5837.—Anemones near London.— As a 
rule, Anemones do not do much good about 
London; we have never been able to succeed 
with them except in quite outer suburbs. The 
Japanese Anemones, however, may be taken as 
exceptions, as they will grow well in all but the 
worst parts, and A. fulgens, as well as the Globe 
flowers (Trollius), usually succeed also. The soil, 
however, has a good deal of influence on these ; 
they never do so well as in a light, friable loam, 
rather sandy, and inclining to a peaty rather 
than a clayey texture, though A. japonica 
flourishes in a somewhat heavier staple than is 
suitable for the ordinary kinds.—B. C. R. 

5831.— Pansies for next year.— If your 
Pansy cuttings are well rooted and strong, and 
your soil and locality tolerably warm, plant 
them out at once where they are to flower, as 
autumn-planted Pansies nearly always do better 
than those put out in spring : but if the plants 
are not strong enough keep them in the frame, 
giving plenty of air when the weather is mild 
after they have rooted, and throw a mat over 
the frame in severe frost. Plant out with good 
balls of earth as early as it is safe to do so in 
spring.—B. C. R. 

5824.— Flowers for Easter. —The first 
week in April is too early to expect a great 
number of outdoor flowers with anything like 
certainty in our changeable climate. Dark purple 
Pansies of the Belgian strains are perhaps the 
most certain. I had them struggling to bloom 
all through the severe weather oflast winter. A 
selection of the Daffodils, both doubles and 
singles, self-coloured yellows, and whites, and 
bicolors are almost sure to be in bloom. The 
Pasque Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) would be 
most likely in bloom, and Jonquils in any early 
season. Polyanthus Narcissus might be in bloom, 
and spring Tulips (Van Thols are the earliest), 
Primroses, and Wood Anemones, double and 
single, are amongst the earliest bloomers, and 
the last might be planted in both borders to 
ensure a succession. Scilla sibirica is almost 
certain, and the newly introduced Chionodoxa 
Lucilliae. In the south of England Iris persica, 
Iris reticulata, and Iris pumila will most likely 
be in flower. For the north border, Hellebores, 
Hepaticas, and Vincas would be the best; the 
last would more than likely be in flower, and 
the golden edged varieties of V. major and 
V. minor furnish elegant leaf sprays fit for a 
lady's head-dress when in bloom. Arabia albida 
variegata would make a nice edging to a cross 
of purple Pansies or crimson Tulips, whether in 
flower or not, and Aubrietia gneoa could be used 
in the same way. Both make beautiful edgings 
in sunny positions on dry soils. Of other plants, 
Adonis vernalis, Bulbocodium vernum, Snow¬ 
drops, and Crocuses might all be in bloom, and 
two plants of Cy donia japonica might be planted 
on north and south walls. Primula nivalis, and 
3isyrinohiums in variety might also be added 


with advantage. Most of the plants will not 
bloom so early the first year after planting as 
they do when established, and the Vincas will 
roduce no trailing sprays until next summer.— 
. D. 

5838.—Planting Pyrethrums and Lo¬ 
belia cardin alis. —This depends upon when 
they were sown to a great degree. If the 
Pyrethrums are now strong they may be safely 
planted at once in a warm, dry border, but we 
should prefer to pot them and keep in cold 
frames if possible, planting out in spring. The 
Lobelias are not quite hardy, so must receive 
the treatment just mentioned to be at all safe. 
The size of the pots must depend upon the size 
of the plants —B. C. R. 

Bulbocodium vemum.- Whilst think¬ 
ing of the coming winter, or rather early spring 
days, and how we can brighten them, I wonder 
no one speaks of the lovely little Bulbocodium 
vernum ; it will bloom with the Snowdrops, and 
if planted in good clumps will give us ma»'€Q of 
beautiful colour when colours are rare.—S L. 

Hollyhock fungi. —This has been a very 
wet summer, and all my Hollyhocks have 
suffered from this pest. I cannot agree therefore 
with “A. D.” that “during moist and cool 
seasons it does little harm.” Last summer it 
never made its appearance, although the 
weather was hot and ary.—S. A. B., Tyrone. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPES IN GREENHOUSES. 

By paying attention to a few common-place 
particulars, Grapes may be cultivated in green¬ 
houses with a very fair amount of success. Tho 
aspect of the house is not of great importance 
so long as the principal exposure is not direct 
north. Supposing a spau-roofed house to run 
north and south, the best side on which to 
plant the Vines would be the east. In houses in 
which plants are grown in the centre, it is 
not advisable to plant Vines ©n both sides of 
them, and by planting them on the side least 
exposed to the sun, their shade has no weaken¬ 
ing influence on the plants. The main rafters in 
small houses are generally 6 ft. or 7 ft. apart, 
and on each of these one Vine should be 
planted. Three wires should be fixed for the 
support of each Vine. The centre one should run 
up underneath the rafter, and the other two 
should be fixed one on each side a foot distant 
from the centre one. An arrangement of this 
kind leaves 4 ft. of vacant or uncovered space 
between each Vine. The wires should be placed 
15 in. from the glass, a distance at which they 
may be secured by means of a three-armed sup¬ 
port screwed into the wood. There should 
never be more than one leading cane taken 
from the root, and this should be trained to the 
centre wire. As the side-shoots grow they 
should be carefully tied to the side wires, and 
attention must be paid to the stopping of the 
shoots, as on this depends, in a great measure, 
the success of the undertaking. Each shoot 
should be stopped, and not allowed to grow 
another inch further than one leaf beyond the 
bunch. On short-jointed wood the fruit will 
generally be produced from 6 in. to 9 in. from 
the main rod, and by restricting the shoots as 
just directed, the leaves and young wood will 
not extend much beyond the outside wire. In 
the case of young Vines there should be no 
hurry in getting them to the top of the house. 
The first matter requiring attention is 
The border, and for this I will not say that 
so many cart-loads of the best turfy loam are ab¬ 
solutely indispensable—as hundreds who grow, 
or might grow, Grapes in greenhouses have no 
great choice of soil—but, if it could be got, all 
the better. Many fairly good Grapes are, how¬ 
ever, grown in common garden soil, and often 
in no prepared border whatever. Underneath 
the side shelves is where the Vines are generally 
planted, and there the earth should be taken 
out to the depth of 3£ ft. The opening thus 
made should be at least as broad as it is deep, 
and if it can be made wider so much the better ; 
but about many small houses there is not space 
enough to admit of making a large border. In 
preparing material in which to plant the Vines, 
a quantity of the beBt soil obtainable should be 
procured. If nothing else can be had, use that in 
which ordinary kitchen garden crops have been 


grown, adding to it parings of Grass verge*, 
road-scrapings in which there are horse-drop¬ 
pings, plaster rubbish, and bones broken small. 
These should all be well mixed together. Six inches 
of rough stones or bricks should be placed at the 
bottom of the border for drainage, and over 
that the soil which was removed. The mixture 
should then be put moderately firm above this, 
and the whole should be allowed to settle for a 
week or two before planting the Vines. The next 
thing to be considered is what 
Varieties should be planted—not at all a 
difficult problem to solve. Amongst black kinds 
the Black Hamburgh should be invariably pre¬ 
ferred, inasmuch as there is no other that suc¬ 
ceeds in a cool house, and, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, so well. It is a free grower, sure 
bearer, and its fruit, unless under very ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, is always well fla¬ 
voured. From among white varieties select 
Royal Muscadine or Chasselas de Fontaine¬ 
bleau, a kind which seldom fails where the 
Hamburgh succeeds, and it is a kind that can 
be easily grown. Its fruit is somewhat small, 
but its flavour iB good ; and there is no certainty 
that such kinds os Muscats will succeed in a 
greenhouse. Neither should late varieties be 
grown in such a place. The fruit of these does 
tolerably well while it is young, but it fails aa 
it approaches maturity ; a remark that applies 
to such sorts as Lady Downes, Black Alicante, 
and Gros Colmar. With only two kinds there ia 
certainly little variety, but it is better to grow 
two sorts well than a great many indifferently. 
Well-ripened canes should be selected for 
Planting, for, where such are chosen, they 
start into growth under the every-day condi¬ 
tions of the house : and the growth, made under 
Buch circumstances, gets hardened as it pro¬ 
ceeds ; whereas a Vine that has been brought 
into leaf in strong heat, and planted in a green¬ 
house, would have to overcome a double check 
in the shitt and change of temperature to which 
it would be subjected. About the beginning of 
March is a very suitable time to plant, using 
Vines raised from eyes, and grown into well- 
ripened canes the previous season. The loose 
soil should be shaken from their roots, and those 
which have grown in a circular direction should 
be uncoiled. In planting, make a holo large 
enough to accommodate the roots comfortably ; 
and the soil should be laid over each root with 
the hand until all are covered, when the surface 
may be trodden down and dressed up with a 
spade, watering well with tepid water. There 
will be little signs of growth until after they 
have been planted two or three weeks, and no 
extra heat should be applied in order to induce 
them to start quickly. When the buds are burst¬ 
ing, the ventilators may be partially closed on 
cold nights, but a cool temperature and short- 
jointed wood are better than a warm one and 
feeble growth. If the canes are—say 6 ft. or 7 ft. 
in length—they Bhould be cutback when planted 
to 2 ft. from the bottom, and only three of tho 
buds left should be allowed to grow, each shoot 
produced by them having a wire to itself. These 
may be allowed to grow to the top of the house. 

Pruning. — When pruned in autumn the 
two side-shoots should be cut away, and the cen¬ 
tre one alone retained with 2 ft. or 3 ft. more of 
young wood than it started with at the beginning 
of the season. This young wood left will throw 
out several side-shoots when started the follow¬ 
ing season. Two bunches may be allowed to re¬ 
main on the strongest side-shoots, none of which 
should extend beyond the side-wires or one leaf 
beyond the bunch. The leading rod and crop 
may be increased annually at the same rate until 
the top of the house is reached. During the 
growing season the rootsshould never be allowed 
to get dry, and heavy cropping must be avoided 
at all times. Insects may be troublesome some¬ 
times in summer, but they are generally not so 
plentiful in a cool as a hot house. Occasional 
sy ringings will keep down red spider and tlirips, 
and mealy bug or any other insect must be cleared 
off when the Vines are pruned. 


DURATION OF RASPBERRY BEDS. 
The question is often a.ked, “ How long will a 
plantation of Raspberries continue remunera¬ 
tive?” To this a satisfactory answer can scarcely 
be given ; for, even under apparently similar 
circumstances, one bed will continue productive 
for thirty years, whereas another will be quit# 
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worn out when ten years old. Owing to the 
Raspberry renewing itself annually, with skilful 
cultivation and good Boil its duration might be 
prolonged almost indefinitely, but such a course 
is neither advisable nor profitable, as Straw¬ 
berries, Raspberries, and, indeed, all kinds of 
small fruits may be made to play an important 
part in a judicious rotation system of cropping. 
A vegetable quarter, for instance, converted 
into a fruit bed for a given number of years will, 
in due course, be available for vegetables again, 
the change being of benefit to both crops. 

The Raspberry likes a good depth of rich 
■oil, but as this cannot always be secured within 
the limits of a small garden, good deep cultiva¬ 
tion and heavy surface-mulchings afford it the 
greatest possible assistance, and, in very dry 
periods, a thorough soaking of liquid-manure is 
of great advantage to the crop. We generally 
trench ground intended for a new Raspberry 
plantation in September, and plant it as soon as 
the leaves begin to drop, in rows 6 ft. apart. A 
single row of Strawberry plants is generally 
grown in the intermediate spaces during the two 
following years after planting as the canes are 
headed down pretty close, but by the end of the 
second year the canes should be at least 7 ft. 
high, and will, if properly managed, bear a 
heavy crop the following summer. After that, 
by means of an annual heavy mulching of farm¬ 
yard-manure, they should, even on light soil, 
bear heavy crops for eight or ten years, when it 
is generally advisable to have another plantation 
coming into bearing, as the filling-up of gaps 
that are sure to occur after that perioa is never 
satisfactory in its results. 

Few fruits are more universally appreciated, 
either for preserving or for culinary purposes, 
than Raspberries, and therefore any extra 
labour bestowed on their cultivation is amply 
repaid. Birds are their greatest enemies, and, 
when very numerous, I find the only remedy is 
to build a temporary frame-work over them, 
and cover them entirely with close-meshed fish¬ 
nets, for these little depredators not only eat 
great quantities of the fruit, but in settling on 
the side branches break them off continually, 
thas injuring the succeeding crop. J. 


VEGETABLES. 


Oorn Salad (Lamb’s Lettuce).—This long 
known, but now-a-days too little used plant 
forms one of the most pleasant salads obtainable 
in winter. I use it not merely as an adjunct or 
to mix with Lettuce, but to form a distinct 
salad of itself or mixed with Celery only. In this 
way I enjoy a distinct dish. The general mixture 
principle must be avoided by those who wish to 
enjoy good salads.—R. 

Preparing ground for Onions.— The 
principal requirements for Onions are thorough 
and deep tillage in autumn, if the land be un¬ 
occupied, or as soon after as possible, accom- 
panied with liberal manuring. Deep stirring of 
the land is beneficial in many ways, it assists 
the drainage where the land is retentive, and, 
if dry and porous, it facilitates the ascent of 
moisture in hot weather; but in trenching land 
for Onions, on no account should any of the 
bad sub-soil be brought to the surface. Per¬ 
manent improvements in this way should be 
done, when some other crop will follow. In ad¬ 
dition to the manure added, during the autumn 
or winter culture I strongly recommend a rich 
surface-dressing lightly forked in, and mixed 
with the top soil just previous to sowing the 
seeds; in fact, if short of manure, I should 
apply it all in this way, but in preparing the 
ground for Onions, the second crop has to be 
thought of, as, after the Onions are harvested; 
the land is hoed up deeply, and in September 
it is planted with Cabbages without any other 
preparation. For a surface-dressing applied in 
m the way I have indicated, any thoroughly 
decomposed manure will do. The decayed vege¬ 
table matter that accumulates at the rub¬ 
bish heap, if well looked after, forms a 
most valuable fertiliser for any crop; in fact, 
scarcely any manure that is well decomposed 
and has any fertilising jpower at all can fail 
to improve the soil for the growth of Onions. 
If there be any reason to dread the attacks of 
the Onion maggot, sprinkle & lb. of salt per 
square yard all over the surface; soot is also 
beneficial, but salt is more effectual than any* 
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thing I have ever tried, and is besides a valu¬ 
able stimulant, especially suitable for a dry, 
porous Boil, from its known affinity to moisture. 
The best time in most places for sowing spring 
Onions is as early in March as the weather will 
permit. The ground should be made firm either 
by treading or rolling, and raked level; sow in 
shallow drills 9 in. apart; cover the seeds 
thinly, and tread or roll in. Sowing in loose 
ground and covering deeply is the chief cause 
of. Onions growing thicknecked; but, sown in 
rows, the plants can be easily cleaned and the 
surface lightly stirred. In the growth of Onions 
deep stirring should be avoided, as the bulbs 
swell better and faster, resting on firm ground. 
This, of course, Bhould not prevent a free use 
of the Dutch hoe to keep down weeds. If very 
large Onions be required, a few rows may be 
sown at wider intervals, and be thinned out to 
5 in. or 6 in. in the rows, but for the bulk of the 
crop 9 in. between the rows and from 2 in. to 
3 in. in the rows will be ample, as when grow¬ 
ing they make room for themselves by swelling 
ont on each side of the line. 

5811.—Hollow Oelery. —The frequent oc¬ 
currence of hollow Celery is one of the most 
provoking things in a kitchen garden. Years ago 
I never bad a crop of Celery which was not hol¬ 
low, but for the last four years I have not had 
any hollow sticks at all. It arises from a com¬ 
bination of causes ; it is not because the seed is 
bad ; it may be a disease arising out of the con¬ 
ditions under which it is planted and attended. 
Planting in light littery new horse manure on 
dry, light soil will have this effect. Forcing, 
planting, and earthing up too early will pro¬ 
duce hollow Celery ; want of moisture or bad 
drainage will have the same effect. The best 
Celery is grown on Moss land. Any good stiff 
land will grow sound Celery, and by using a 
plentiful supply of cow manure or well-rotted 
horse manure, good sound Celery may be grown 
on any light soil. If the soil be very light, only 
cow manure should be used, and the plants 
should not be put in too early ; and, especially, 
early banking up should be avoided. The fore¬ 
going remarks will apply to Celery prematurely 
running to seed, which may be avoided by 
adopting the foregoing hints.—G. C. 

5816. — Winter Cucumbers. — A flue 
would not of itself give sufficient heat to 
grow Cucumbers in winter. It would supply 
sufficient bottom heat for the plants, but for a 
house 8 ft. or more in width at least two pairs 
(flow and return) of 3-in. or 4-in. pipes would 
be required, one in fiont and one at back, to 
keep up a sufficient heat in the air, or top heat 
as it is termed. A bottom heat of 75° or more, 
and top heat of 65° to 70° must be steadily 
maintained to ensure success.—B. C. R. 


BOSES. 

PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF 
ROSES. 

Seedling Brier stocks.— To lovers of 
Roses who delight in working or propagating 
their own plants, the present season will be a 
busy one; for not only is it the right time to 
start in earnest with such matters, but there 
are stocks to he thought of on which to bud 
next summer, besides Manetti cuttings to be 
made and put in for the same purpose, and also 
for grafting during the following winter. For 
standards, nothing yet supersedes the Brier. 
The finest and most vigorous plants I ever 
saw were some growing on Briers that had been 
raised from seed, instead of being grubbed out 
of the hedges in the ordinary way. The wonder 
is, considering how the country has been ran¬ 
sacked for stocks and how scarce they had be¬ 
come, that no one thought of, or at least put in 
practice, the natural mode of raising them from 
seed, till Mr. Prince, of Oxford, did so, and sur¬ 
prised Rosarians with his fine blooms. That seed¬ 
ling stocks are far superior to wildlings there 
cannot be a doubt, as the former, being raised 
in good soil, never receives a check, and becomes 
more fibrous-rooted ; whereas, the latter have 
to struggle on under difficulties, and get nearly 
choked by the coarser vegetation around them. 
When the hips are ripe, they should be gathered 
and sown in rows in Bandy soil, in any open, 
sunny spot that may be available for the pur* 
pose; for the first season, all the attention which 


they will require iskeeping them free from weeds, 
and seeing that mice or birds do not molest 
them, which just as they are germinating they 
are apt to do. There is a great difference even 
amongst common Briers as regards sorts and 
their suitability for Rose stocks ; and in gather¬ 
ing the hips thiB should be borne in mind, and 
only the best chosen, the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of which are their clear, straight 
growth, and smooth, grey-looking bark, almost, 
or entirely, free from spines about the lower 
portions of the stems. Such as these are always 
free, vigorous, and healthy, and well adapted 
to produce flowers of great size and substance, 
snch as exhibitors delight in, as it is only these 
that have any chance now at shows, so strong 
has the competition become both among ama¬ 
teurs and growers for sale. As regards seedling 
Briers, the point is to entice them to make 
straight, upright rods as faBt as possible ; and 
the best way of doing this is to mulch with 
manure along each side of the row, and by re¬ 
moving the side-shoots, to prevent them making 
any lateral growth till they get up to the 
height required for budding. 

Stocks from cuttings.— Being short of 
stocks last year it occurred to me to try cuttings, 
which I did, and found them to succeed beyond 
my expectations ; I would therefore advise others 
who may'experience the same difficulty in getting 
stocks to do the same, as if put in in autumn, 
they will be ready to work next July, and will 
make very fine dwarfs or quarter-standards, ac¬ 
cording to the height at which they may be bud¬ 
ded. Firm, ripe wood is necessary for forming 
the cuttings, which should be made 6 in. or 9 in. 
long, and be put quite into the ground, so as only 
just to leave the tip out, as then they do not 
shrivel and are sure to strike root. Manetti 
cuttiDgs should be made in the same way, and 
be treated in like manner ; bmt there is one 
thing to be observed with regard to both of 
them, and that is to cut out all buds except the 
one at the top, for, if left, they are a lot of 
trouble after, as they form others round their 
base that are not readily got rid of. By selecting 
ripe wood and putting in Manetti in the way 
just indicated, scarcely one in a hundred will 
fail; but if not well earthed up, a large percent¬ 
age will do so, as the air and weather act in 
such a manner as to dry up all the sap out of 
them if exposed to their influence. 

Hedge Brier stocks.— In the case of 
Briers that have to be collected from woods ard 
hedgerows, no time should be lost in getting the 
quantity required after the leaves have fallen, 
as much of the success of next summer’s bud¬ 
ding depends on whether the stocks are 
thoroughly established; and, unless planted 
early, they cannot be had in that very desirable 
state. If expected to do really well, the ground 
where they are to be grown should at least be 
double dug, and if trenched, all the better, as 
then they will have plenty of root-room, and be 
able to ramify freely, which will render them 
comparatively independent of rain or artificial 
assistance during the summer. To afford room 
for budding, the row* should be 3 ft. apart-, and 
the Briers 1 ft. asunder in the rows, a space 
which admits of any one passing between, and 
enables them to carry on the work in a conve¬ 
nient and comfortable manner. A thick mulching 
of manure spread over the ground will keep frost 
cut, and enrich it, besides acting most benefi¬ 
cially in encouraging root formation by the way 
in wnich it intercepts evaporation, and main¬ 
tains a uniform degree of heat in the soil. 

Transplanting Roses —Not only is the 
autumn the most favourable for collecting stocks, 
sowing seed, grafting, putting in cuttings, &c., 
but it is also the best time for re-arranging and 
transplanting any Roses that may require it, or 
to get fresh ones from a distance ; besides which, 
heavy top-dressings of manure among beds 
Bhould not be forgotten, nor ample protection 
for Tea-scented kinds before sharp weather sets 
in. For Perpetuals, as a winter dressing, there is 
nothing to equal good farm-yard manure that has 
been laid up and rotted ; and the same may be 
said as regards Teas, but with these latter, some 
littery material, such aB dry Fern or half rotten 
leaves, should be placed round their collars in 
addition, as that is the vital part with them, and 
where they always suffer most; but with Per¬ 
petuals, a simple mulching will carry them 
safely through any winter, however severe it 
may be. Having a very light shallow soil to deal 
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with, and which is consequently unsuited to the 
growth of Roses, I trencned in some blue clay 
rather freely before planting, and the result has 
been of such a satisfactory nature that 1 can most 
strongly recommend its use to anyone similarly 
circumstanced. On lifting some to re-arrange 
them, I found they had sought out these nodules 
of clay, and had rooted around and through them 
in such a manner that they had the appearance 
of tubers, thus showing how greedily the plants 
had fed on the moisture and nutritive matter 
therein contained. In preparing the clay and 
working it in, the great point is to chop it up 
small, and mix it regularly with the soil 
well down below the surface, so that there is 
little, if any, in the top 6 in. or so, as then it 
does not get turned out in forking or cleaning 
the beds. Used in this way, it is surprising the 
quantity of water it will absorb during the 
summer, and from the slow manner it parts with 
the same, when buried away from the air, it 
affords a rich larder for the roots to which they 
soon direct their course, and avail themselves of 
its contents. The best manure for Roses in soils 
that are not naturally stiff, or such as have to be 
dealt with in the above manner, is that of a cow 
or pig, on account of being of a cooler nature 
than borse manure, the litter of which suits well 
as a mulching or for ground that is close and 
retentive. 

Roses from layers and cuttings.— 
In cases where they are desired on their own 
roots, the most certain way of getting plants is 
by means of layers, as every branch pegged down 
and covered with soil is sure to root, provided a 
slight incision is made at one of the joints, the 
same as is done in the case of Picotees and Car¬ 
nations. So treated, they will make good plants 
within a year, and be fit for removal any time 
daring the following autumn. Cuttings, too, if 
put in before sharp frost comes to injure the 
wood, will root freely ; although, when propa¬ 
gated in this way it ought to be done in August 
or September, when the growth is in a semi- 
ripe state, as they callus before the autumnal 
rains and cold weather set in, from the effects 
of which they are then safe. Being late with this 
work one winter, and requiring a quantity of 

f lants the following spring for a special purpose, 
made a lot of cuttings that had about three 
buds each, and buried the whole of them thickly 
in moist sand in pans and boxes, which I set in 
a Mushroom-house, where, after remaining a 
couple of months, I think, without a single 
exception, the whole of them had callused at the 
cut part both top and bottom, and if allowed to 
remain where they were, would undoubtedly 
have rooted at both ends, a3 they do when 
only a single eye is put in. When there are no 
stocks at hand, and it is desired to make the 
most of the wood of any scarce or new kind, 
this way of propagating is the best that can be 
adopted, as if out up in 1& in. pieces, with a bud 
in the centre, eaoh will form a plant. J. S. 


MY TOWN .GARDEN. 

(Continued from p. 374.) 

Ik addition to the hardy border plants already 
mentioned, I propose now to describe a few that 
would make a very ornamental round bed. The 
idea was borrowed by me a few years ago from 
a very useful work entitled “ Hardy Flowers/’ 
At page 12 of that work the author says 
“ First, then, for a noble circular bed in an iso¬ 
lated plaoe, say on some little glade of Grass 
where there is a recess in the shrubbery, and 
where you perhaps never thought of putting 
anything. Have the bed thoroughly wall pre¬ 
pared in the first instance, say 8 ft, 10 ft., or 
12 ft. wide, according to the size of your place, 
or the nook in which you plant. What I mean 
by well prepared is, that the soil should be rich, 
free, well drained, and 3 ft. deep if possible, 
Place a good plant of the very tall and late- 
flowering Triboma grandis in the middle, and 
then around it a circle of the excellent and 
somewhat smaller T. glaucescens. Follow that 
with a ring of the beautiful white Anemone 
Honorine Jobert and the showy Rudbeckia 
Newmanni; mixed plant for plant; and outside 
of that again place a circle of the fine herba¬ 
ceous Sedum spectabile (sold and known as S. 
Fabaria). This 8edum will form a grand edge 
to the bed, and flowers, like its companions, 
finely in the autumn. The above would form a 
grand autumnal bed, a- 1 a noble object from 
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any point of view, its aspect all through the 
spring and early summer being fresh, healthy, 
and in every way unobjectionable. 

Tritom as mentioned above are valuable 

S lants for various purposes. T. grandis is the 
nest variety, producing very strong flower-stems, 
which sometimes attain a height of 7 ft., and 
which are densely clothed for about two-thirds 
of their length with bright orange and red tubu¬ 
lar-shaped nowers. The flowering season com¬ 
mences in September, and in mild winters 
continues until January. Its style of growth and 
georgeous colouring are grand and unique. They 
require heavy drenchings of water during summer 
and autumn, and prefer light, rich, sandy loam, 
or peat and loam, well drained. T. glaucescens, 
sold as T. Uvaria glaucescens, is also a fine 
variety, in all respects similar to the preceding, 
except that it produces shorter flower-stems, 
and nowers in August, September, and October. 
The scape, when luxuriant, attains a height of 
4 ft. or more. The colour of the leaves is glau¬ 
cous, and the edges and keel are rough from 
short bristles. 

Anemone Honorine Jobert, sold by 
some as A. japonica alba, and also as A. viti- 
folia, is a distinct and beautiful variety; its 
flowers, which measure 2£ in. in diameter, are 
pure white with golden centres, and they are 
borne in great profusion from August to Decem¬ 
ber. The height of the plant is from 2 ft. to 
2£ ft.; in habit it is neat and compact. I have 
had it in full flower at Christmas, ana recommend 
it to be cultivated in quantity where large sup- 
lies of cut flowers are required late in autumn 
and early in winter. It is, indeed, one of the 
grandest ornaments which a garden can possess. 

Rudbeokia Newmanni is a very desir¬ 
able plant. Its flowers are rich orange-yellow, 
with conspicuous, velvety, maroon centres ; the 
flowers, individually, are from 3 in. to 4 in. in 
diameter, and are borne in dense masses, in great 
profusion, from early in August till late in 
October. The height of the plant is from 2 ft. to 
2& ft., and its habit is neat and compact. It is 
easily cultivated, flourishing in any ordinary 
garden soil, but succeeding best in that which is 
moderately rich, light, and well drained. 

Showy Stoneorop. —Sedum spectabile, 
sold also as S. Fabaria, is an erect-growing 
plant, with stout stems, from I ft. to 18 in. 
high, furnished with broad oval leaves, glaucous 
and toothed, and standing horizontally on the 
stems. The flowers, which are rosy purple, are 
produced in dense, broad corymbs in September 
and October. This is the handsomest of the tall- 
growing species, and is worthy of a place in the 
choioest collection of hardy plants, being very 
distinct and beautiful. In the flower garden it 
may be usefully employed in many ways, either 
for breaking the uniformity of large fiat surfaces, 
or for centres to small beds; and where the 
style is formal and severe its rigid aspect will 
be found to harmonise well with the surround¬ 
ings. For this purpose the plant is best divided 
annually into single crowns early in spring. In¬ 
deed, all the plants mentioned as forming the 
round bed just alluded to increase so rapidly, 
that if all were taken up in two or three years, 
and divided into crowns, there would be enough 
to stock many such beds, or for general pur¬ 
poses. Sedum spectabile alone will increase in 
three years from a single crown to between 200 
and 300 crowns. The plants, too, before they be¬ 
gin to bloom have all a refreshing green appear¬ 
ance, the leaves of the Sedum being large, 
fleshy, smooth, and very glauoescent or greyish- 
green. 

As an outside edging to the round bed in 
question, I have sometimes used, with good 
effect, the popular little Pyrethrum known as 
Golden Feather. A pennyworth of seeds sown 
in a shallow drill, formed round the outside of 
the Sedums with the point of a stick, would be 
sufficient for several beds. As the plants come 
up they could be thinned out to 2 in. or 3 in. 
apart, and the spare ones used for other pur¬ 
poses. L. E. X. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Pyrethrnms. —Really good blooms of these 
have been sent us. In autumn these are usually 
small and poor, but the rains have this year 
no doubt added to the strength of the plants, 
and a good crop of fine flowers for cutting is the 
result. The present would be a good time to 
plant for next year’s flowering. 


Helenium autumnal©. —We have spoken 
of this before, but it still comes to us so good 
that it cannot be left unnoticed. Its large trusses 
of golden flowers are very attractive, fresh, and 
beautiful, and it grows in any good soil. 

Mr. Griffiths sends us from Leicester Bprays 
of Cobaea scandens and Eccremocarpus scaber in 
good condition. These two climbers, Mr. Griffiths 
remarks, “are growing and blooming most luxu¬ 
riantly over an outhouse facing south-south¬ 
west in the open air, and doing better than some 
of a friend’s growing in a greenhouse. I shonld 
have had a grand show of the Cobaea but for the 
sparrows, who seem particularly fond of the 
bloom-buds on the Eccremocarpus. There is a 
number of seed-pods. I have some quite ripe. 
The Cobaea was raised from a penny packet of 
seed.” It is not unusual to find these climbers 
doing fairly well on the sunny-side of a house 
or fence, but it is not often we get them in such 
good form as those we are now alluding to. For 
growing round windows and similar positions 
both climbers are well worth growing, and they 
will suoceed in any light rich soil. We saw a 
plant of the Eccremocarpus during the summer 
which completely covered a window near town, 
and was literally loaded with its bright orange, 
tube-shaped flowers. 

Dahlias.—Mr. Robert Beedell sends us 
from his 'nursery at Wallington a hamper of 
fresh blooms of Pompone and show Dahlias. The 
show kinds were rather small, but very pretty, 
whilst the Pompones, of which there was quite a 
collection, were exceedingly neat and varied in 
colour. Excellent for cutting. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums). — From 
Alexandria, N.B., a collection of Carnation- 
striped Antirrhinums. They are very pretty 
when closely inspected, but at a distance they 
are not distinct enough ; we much prefer the 
dark maroon, bright crimson, white, and other 
self-coloured kinds, of which there are now some 
very fine ones in cultivation in the best nur¬ 
series. 

Ox-eyed Daisy (Chrysanthemum la- 
oustre).—The large white golden centred blooms 
of this are useful just now, and may be gathered 
in plenty from strong plants, the proper place 
for which is among shrubs. 

The double Geum (G. ooccineum flore- 
pleno) now yields a second crop of double scar¬ 
let blossoms, which are much better for cutting 
than double Geraniums, as they are not so 
lumpy, and do not fall to pieoes so readily. 


Protection of bulbs in winter.—The 
beds containing Crocuses, Snowdrops, Dog’s- 
tooth Violets, and Bulbocodiums, Ac., in some 
of the hardy plant nurseries, are covered up in 
winter with a few inches in thickness of horse- 
droppings free from litter. This haB the effect of 
enriching the beds, protecting the bulbs from 
severe frosts, and in spring when the plants are 
in bloom it prevents the nowers from becoming 
splashed with soil during heavy rains. Coooa- 
nut fibre would answer the same purpose, but 
it would not enrich the soil like the manure. 
—S. 

Double Oolohioums.— How very fine 
are the double Colchicums, especially the striped 
kind, which produces flowers of great substance. 
One just gathered I find to possess fifty petals, 
and they bloom quite as freely as the single 
varieties. These and the smaller kinds of au¬ 
tumn Crocuses are far too seldom met with in 
gardens. Patches of these naked autumn flowers 
should have a surface coating of some of the 
dwarf Sedums, such as Lydium or glaucum ; 
when grown in pots, Selaginella denticulate 
would form a nice green carpet for them.—D. 

9814. — Window Fernery. — Without 
pipes or a stove, how can the Fernery or oase be 
heated at all ? If the Ferns are hardy, they will 
be better without any heat; but Lygodium 
scandens would not survive a winter, especially 
in London, without heat. We have always found 
a row or two of l£-in. or 2-in. piping—wrought 
iron gas barrel, or well made tin or galvanised 
iron tube—heated by a small fiat tin boiler and 
paraffin lamp outside the case, the best arrange¬ 
ment for anything of this sort. Have nothing 
to do with gas, and have the lamp, Ac., fixed 
inside the house or under oover somewhere, o t 
the wind may blow it out. A good place is in a 
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chamber under the case, if such could he ar¬ 
ranged. Hoya carnosa, Fiona ripens, Lophoeper- 
mum sc&ndens, and Thumbergias, would do well 
in summer in a warm shady case.—B. 0. B. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5624.—Killing tree Btumps. — With a 
2-in. auger bore two or three holes in the stttmp 
some 12 in. to 15 in. deep, place 2 in. or 3 in. 
of saltpetre at the bottom of the holes, fill 
nearly full of water, and plug the holes. The 
water will dissolve the nitre and penetrate the 
stump in all directions. In the spring it will be 
similar to touchwood, when you can fire it; the 
fire will smoulder to the ends of the roots.— 
W. S. 

6582. — Merits of Cocoa-nut fibre.— As 
a manure this has little value; it has a ten¬ 
dency to make heavy soil light. It is very use¬ 
ful in spreading over beds in the early part of 
the vear, as it preserves the moisture, but this 
should be dug in in the autumn. Unless speci¬ 
ally required to protect plants, it should not 
' be spread on the ground during winter,'as it 
prevents the frost acting upon the soil as it 
should do. Small seeds raised in pans under 
glass do better if a little fibre has been mixed 
with the mould.—A. Q. D. 

5892.—Law respecting the removal 
Of greenhouse. —My last answer was based 
upon actual facts with which I was acquainted. 
I cannot say for certain what the landlord would 
claim, but imagine he would enter an action for 
damages to the value of the house plus (in the 
case of a lean-to) the amount of damage done 
to the building to which the greenhouse was 
fixed. He would no doubt put his claim very 
high, as he would expect to nave it reduced by 
the judge or a jury. Lawyers’ costs should also 
be borne in mind.—A. G, D. 

6821.-Ornamental shrubs for screens. 
—Of the commoner evergreen shrubs the fol 
lowing selection and arrangement for three 
lines will be suitable: In back line plant the 
tallest growing shrubs, such as Laurel, Laurus- 
tinus, Arbutus, and Bay, all of which will make 
a capital screen. The second line may consist 
of Aucuba, Box, and Lilac, and if the soil is 
peaty some of the finer standard Rhododendrons, 
and the front line of Berberis Darwini, Hydran¬ 
gea hortensis, or any other low-growing plants 
or shrubs which may be selected.—A. D. W. 
Penrhyn Cattle. 

5813. — Pruning shrubs. — Prune only 
dead wood from the Rhododendrons now; 
early in spring cut about a foot off the tope, 
and otherwise prune into shape. The Cupressus 
Lawsoniana may be treated similar to the Rho¬ 
dodendrons by pruning off any dead branches 
and replacing the leader, which has been des¬ 
troyed by a side branch.—A. D. W., Penrhyn 
Cattle. 9 


5823.—Fungus on lawns. -Remove the soil to 
18 In. in depth at and around where thefnngna appears. 
Refill the hole with fresh earth and turf over.—A. D. W, 

5820.— Plants under trees.— Try 8t. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum) or the Periwinkles (Vinca major 
and minor). Any of these grow well nnder trees and soon 
form a dense carpet of the brightest green.—A. D. W. 
Penrhyn Castle. 

5885.—Size of tennis lawn.—The dimensions of a 
full-sized tennis lawn are 80 ft. by 40 ft A yard in width 
around this will be sufficient if more cannot be obtained. 
—A. D. W.— Penrhyn Castle. 

5842.— Making a tennis lawn.-Level a piece of the 
meadow, say 100 ft. by 60 ft., and lay with turf if required 
for playing immediately. Otherwise sow down with floe 
gram seed, and when this has grown a few inches cut 
with the scythe several times to produce a close bottom. 
—A. D. W., Penrhyn Castle. 

6801.—Radiating stove in greenhouse —Do 
not on any account put such a stove in your greenhouse. 

I had such a one as you describe, and I found by woeful 
experience it did more harm than the frost.—H. H. 

688a— Bose cuttings.—“W. H. J.” should lift hfs 
cuttings at once with a good ball of earth attached to 
their roots, and pot them in 8-in. or 10-in. pots. Plunge 
in ashes and protect from frost.—A. G. D. 


6915.—Weeds on walks.—I have tried carbolic 
add, as recommended in Gardening, September 10, and 
It has not the slightest effect on the weeds. I first got the 
powder and mixed this with water, but this failing I got 
some quantity of the liquid, making sure that this must 
be (be right thing, but am again disappointed. My walks 
being of some extent, I should be glad to know if there 
beany means of killing the weeds. The Grass has even 
oome through fresh gravel.— N. P. [Carbolic acid trill , 
kUl weeds on walks, and so will salt, but you must not for 


a moment imagine that one or even two applications will 
always clear a walk of weeds. Much depends when the 
walks are dressed. If before min, aU the strength of the 
salt or carbolic is washed away. If you persevere during 
dry weather you will doubtless obtain the desired result ] 

6916. —Phlox Drummond! from cuttings.—I 
have now a splendid bed of Phlox Drummondi, and I 
want to know whether 1 can preserve them from cuttings 
for the next year.— Gorton Holt. [If you put in cuttings 
now they may give you a bit qf bloom in winter in a warm 
greenhouse, but Phlox Drummondi is an annual, and for 
summer flowering must be raised yearly from seed.] 

6917. —Obrletmas Roses in greenhouse. —Will 
Christmas Roses do in a greenhouse 7 or are they best in 
the open air?— Elsie. [They flower earlier in the green¬ 
house, and their blooms will be purer than in the open air, 
but they are perfectly hardy ] 

6918 .—Coleuses in winter.— Can we keep Coleuses 
through the winter, having heat only to keep out frost ? 
—Elsie. [No.] 

6919. — Ventilating greenhouses.— How much 
air should we admit into our greenhouse at this time of 
the year? It faces south, has fire top lights, which slide 
down, and four windows; also the proper time for opening 
and dosing. There is nothing choice in it.— Elsir. [Open 
the lights l ft. from 10 a.m. till 2 p.m. on alt fine mild 
days. Water in the morning when the ventilators ate 
open.] 

6920. —Cyclamen, Primulas, and Deutzias. 

■How should these be now treated?They have been out 

of doors all summer.--JK lsie. [Place the Cyclamens and 
Primulas on a shelf in a light, airy greenhouse or win¬ 
dow near the glass. The Deutzias may be plunged in 
ashes out qf doors , or be placed in a cold frame for 
another month or more, when they may be introduced 
to a warm greenhouse to bring them into flower.] 

6921. —Sweet Peas for Christmas.—When should 
Sweet Peas be sown to flower at Christmas?— Winkle. 
[In July or August.] 

6922. — Gooseberries and Rhuburb under 
trees.— J. H.— Yes, they will grow under Apple trees 
it not too much shaded. Well dig and manure the ground, 
and plant at once. 

6918.—Diseased Grapes.— & B.— The berries have 
got the rust. We cannot say what is the matter with 
the stalk. Send us a piece of wood with a bunch of fruit 
attached. 

6924. —Polemonium variegatum- R. B.—lt is 
propagated from offsets in autumn or Bpilng. 

6925. —Monkey Puzzle (Araucaria) —Carefully cut 
off the dead branches at the bottom, ana remove a few 
inches of the top-soil, if you can do so without injury to 
the roots, which replace with a similar amount of 
chopped turf. You may turf it over, or leave it as a bed 
for flowers, as you please. 

_ —Housing Azaleas.— IT. F—House at once. 
They ought to have been housed several weeks ago. 
Azaleas often lose some of their leaves at this time of 
year, and especially when left out-of-doors too long. 
Well syringe them with weak Tobacco water before 
housing them, with a view to kill any thrips that may 
be on them. 


6927. —Strawberry for outdoor planting.— 
W. F.—President or Sir Joseph Paxton will suit you 
They succeed the early sorts, such as Keen’s Seedling. 

6928. -Strawberries for cool greenhouse.-IT. F. 
—They > hould have been potted a month or six weeks ago, 
but as they are only to be grown in a cool house, if you 
have some stocky plants with good crowns they may be 
lifted and potted now and plunged in ashes, where 
they can be protected from heavy rains and frosts till 
March, when they maybe introduced to the greenhouse. 

6929. —Worms in lawns.— H. R. S.— Water the 
lawn with .lime water, a handful of fresh lime to a gallon of 
water. Do a yard or two at a time, and pick up the worms 
as they rise to the surface. When all is done, roll the lawn 
thoroughly. 

6930. — Large Potatoes.— B. R. C.—We should like 
to see and try some of the Potatoes before saying any¬ 
thing in their favour. 


to do la to avoida draught of cold air through the house. 
Front air should only be given during very hot weather 

R. M.—We should think so if the boiler is any good 
at all, and you do not want it to heat a great extent of 
piping. We have no experience of it. 

Old Subseriber.-The laterals only; not the wood on 
which the bunches were produced (although this may be 
Sfrtened back with advantage), as this must remain 
till the leaves have fallen and the wood is well ripened. 

J. Gaslnll.— It is inconvenient to discuss such matters 
in our columns. 

_ A Thames Bank Iron Company, Upper 

Ground 8treet, London, S.K. 

R. W.-By means of a small boiler and hot-water 
pipes. See our advertisement columns. 

L. B.—Kindly explain more fully what is meant. 

A. B .—You can get the plants you enquire for at any 
hardy plant nursery. 

G. J. —Mr. Parker, Exotic Nursery, Tooting. 
afihe& Uf0n<r '~ Fi11 ^ BpaC0 ^tween the boards with coal 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in Its determination. 
Local varieties should be named hy local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

N ame8 °f p Ia,nts.-£ P . W. -Hibiscus syrlacus. 

- F. L. B .—Paponaria officinalis.- II. T. B 1 8ida 

malvmflora; 2, Rudbeckia Newmanni; 3, BTieracium 
aurantiacum ; 4, Achillea serratlfolla; 6, Veronica 

grandia. —— Ferndale. — Funkia SleboldL- Walter 

Perrins. —we cannot name Lettuce leaves 3 A P 

— Salisburia udiantifolia.-27. H. //.—2. Gnidia 

ericoides— T. W. P.— Tropteolum tuberosum.— Con- 
stant Reader — Species of, 1, Hieraclum; 2, Ditto ; 8 

Liliago minima ; 4,, Lapsana communis. _ A /' 

(iFi«rf«or). — Species of Polypodium. -_• M A — 

Apparently Geum nivale. 

Names of Fruit. -R. 2J.-Marfe Louise_ A. 

CTcrnen^on.--Grapes: A, WhiteFrontignan; B,Calabrii-n 
P««*canMt'b. n ,m!d 
till ripe. Kindly send two or three of each kind. No 7 

is Althorpe Crassane.- £. M. W .—l Marie Louise • 

2, Quarrenden; 8, Scarlet Pearmain probably, but not 

certain from one specimen; 4, Clout Morceau.- East 

Sheen.— Nonpareil. Both alike.- R. p. W —New 

Hawthomden- C. 27. 2 /.- 1 , Holland Pippin; 9, 

Keswick Codlin ; 4, Scarlet Nonpareil; 7 Kckl in villa 
Seedling; 10 and 11,’Blenheim Or^ge; lX ix>SueSonne 
of Jersey ; 18, Marie Louise (very small) Others should 
be sent when ripe. We cannot name fruits with certainty 
nuless two or three of a kind are sent, and only 6 kinds 
at a time. 


QUERIES. 


6031. —Clematises and Honeysuckles.— W. s. 
R .—These will grow well together, provided they be 
given a good start, but it is of no use to simply stick 
them in London day. You must take out the clay 18 In. 
deep, and put some rubble In the bottom, then fill up 
with chopped turf and rotten manure. Falling these, get 
a few barrow-loads of good garden soil, and mix a little 
road sand with it. The tops must have light and air. 

6032. --RemovingRhododendron blooms. -G. F. 
—It is good practice to remove the blooms of Rhododen¬ 
drons as soon as they have withered. 

I.-Cutting back Nut trees —G. F.—This may 
be done at any time during the winter when the weather 
is not too severe. The height to have the trees depends 
upon the position they are in; they may be kept as 
dwarf as you please. 

6984.— Pomona.— Try and dispose of the Apples at 
your nearest market. They are so plentifnl this year that 
we fear if you send them to the London markets, the rail¬ 
way dues and salesman's commission will leave you 
very little, If any profit. 

.—Priory Grove.— We believe the apparatus you 
speak of Is a good one as far as its arrangement is 
concerned, bat we cannot speak of its heating power * 
your only way Is to have one on triaL 9 

—M. A.— Put a coat of rotten manure round your 
tree and give it a good soaking with water. It evidently 
suffered from drought. 

W. P. M. II. — We believe there is no stove heated by 
mineral oils which is not injurious to plants, unless it be 
provided with a chimney. We have no actual experience 
ot the stove you name, and cannot therefore reco mm end 

G.R. —You cannot have too many ventilators, as you I 
need not open them except when nebessAry. All you have 1 


on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editob. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the tender is required, in addition to 
any nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the numberand title qf the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation qf Gardening Illustrated, it is neeessarv 
to go to Press a long time before its publication. There- 
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NAMING PLANTS.-Fottr plants, fruits, or flowers only 

-%'SKVJI 

5 per flower well, but they 
will not fruit. I should be glad to know what is to be 
done. —D. A. L. 

M^TP^tmeiil; Auriculae.— What Is the 
best mode of treating show Auriculas ? I have just got a 
good prize collection and want to keep them up to the 
mark. I have them in a cold frame, sad give them as 
much air as possible. Should I give them any liquid or 

jJStSEEV T ^J in v. «»-PoU. Should they be 
repotted now? and if not, when? Will the cold frame be 
sufficient for them through the winter? or shall I bring 
the greenhouse? Also, what Is the best soli? 
Should I want them to bloom about the middle of Mav 
I presume I must gently force them.—R. N. G. 

5939.-Troproolum Fireball.—I have two plants 
of Tropteolum Fireball, this year’s cuttings, now [ n 
flower. How shall I treat them after flowering?They are 
now in a window without artificial heat.-FiRBBALL. 

“«■—Fuukias.—W hat treatment do these require, 
both indoors and out ?—R. H. • ^ ’ 

504L— Oape Gooseberry.— How is tMs raised from 
seed and afterwards treated f—R. H. irora 

6942. —Thunbergias from seed-.-What condl- 

•OgrOWM.dltag.ItqBbMSiM BU 0 - 

6943. —Tulips.—I have some single and double Tullns 

grow them ? Will they grow out-of-doors ?_A. T. 

5946. —Peaches from seed. -Will some one in- 
J?*™ m #* the P lant Peaoh •tone*, and how to treat 
ttiem afterwards ? I have got a tree which produces ex- 

U fnnn seed^S* 10 0pen ' and * am anxious to propagate 
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5846.— Hares, rabbits, and Roses.—Will hares 
and rabbits injure Roses? If so, what can I put in 
the Rose stems to deter them from eating the bark ? 
—G. F. 

6947. —Storing 1 Begonlaa—I should like instructions 
for the safe keeping of Tuberous Begonias during the 
winter in the absence of conservatory. The plants are 
at present bedded out. Should they be potted T or would 
It do to store the tubers in sand? Should they be cut 
down, or the foliage left to die ? Should they be kept 
quite dry during winter?~C. S. 

6948. — Double White Rocket.—Can any reader in¬ 
form me where the Double White Rocket can be had?— 
Alexander. 

6949. — Hedge for Bhelter.—Will any reader in¬ 
form me what they would recommend as the cheapest 
and best shrub suitable for a hedge 3 ft. or 4 ft. high for 
ornament and shelter, and which would have the desir¬ 
able qualities of close and quick growth? Spruce Fir and 
Berberis dulcis has been uamed tome, but I am doubtful 
if it would do to crop the Spruce Firs narrow enough to 
form the hedge, and I would like to be advised further. 
—8COTU9. 

6950. — Campanula pyramidalis —I sowed in 
July, 1878, some Campanula pyramidalis and its vnr. 
alba, and though the Beedlingsof both grew strong and 
healthy plants, both in pots and in the open border, 
they bloomed only last summer. Is It usually the case ? 
How are the plants to be treated after blooming? 
Should the flower-stems be cut down ?- Jarnian. 

6861.—Tritoniacrocata.—Will this flower in winter 
in a sitting-room if now taken up and potted ? The 
leaves are about 6 in. high.—J unia. 

6852.—Cement rockwork.—Will Ferns grow and 
the spores germinate upon artificial rockwork made of 
coke, coated with Portland cement, and fixed in a con¬ 
servatory ?—E. G., Hull. 

6953. - Glass for greenhouse roof.—Will any 
reader favour me with the result of his experience as to 
using rough rolled plate glass for greenhouse roof in 
place of the ordinary sheet glass? Is the softened light 
to be obtained from the rough glass an advantage 
where all classes of greenhouse plants have to be grown 
in the same house?— K. G., Hull. 

6954. — Climbers to bloom In June —What 
climbers can 1 plant to blossom from June onwards? I 
have several bare poles in my garden and have hitherto 
tried Nasturtiums, but they do not flower until August. 
—Subscriber. 

8955.—Hare’s-foot Fern.— What should be done 
with a Davallia (in a small pot) of which the rachis has 
grown 4 in. or 5 la. over the side ? Should it be shifted, 
and when ?—Junia. 

6956. — Preserving Gilberts —I have some Filberts; 
will some reader tell me how to preserve them?-G. P. 

6957. —Lime and salt as manure.— Does the 
mixing of a eertain proportion of salt or brine liquor 
with lime tend to make it a more valuable manure ? If 
so, what quantity should be used? and what effects are 
produced ?— C. Brown. 

6800.—Renovating a garden.—I have a garden 
which is a very large walled one, and has been much neg¬ 
lected ; the wall trees have never been pruned or properly 
nailed the consequence of which is that the trees are 
all manner of shapes and very much broken at the tops; 
the walls are about 20 ft. high, and the trees, being very 
old ones, have at some time been nailed to the very top. 
What is my best way to renovate them ? The kitchen 
garden has had literally no manure for years. I cannot 
rocure any stable or cow manure this year, but I shall 
ave some from my own horses and cows another year. 
What had 1 better use as a substitute in the meantime ? 
—W. W. B. 

6961. — Roses in greenhouse —I have a lean-to 
greenhouse 10 ft. by 0 ft. Can any one give me some plain 
directions for growing Roses in tills house ? Whst heat 
should I require ? and what kinds would it be best to 
grow ?— Londoner. 

6962. —Rose La France.—What soil does this Rose 
require ? I have had a dwarf for two years; it makes 
little or no growth and is in a weakly condition. It has 
flowered, but the flowers were small and fell to pieces 
when they were opened as though they were rotten. 
Last autumn I well manured the garden, and this season 
I used a mulch of fibre refuse. My garden is in Holloway 
and the soil clayey, about l ft. of good mould ou the 
top. The buds on my Gloire de Dijon went just the same. 
Is there a remedy ?—W. G. R. 

6963. — Gooseberries and Currants.— Which is 
the proper anil best way to prune Gooseberry trees, 
Black and Red Currants ? and now rnauy years do they 
generally bear profitably ?—J. E. 

6964 — Maiden-hair Ferns.—I have some Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns in a frame, but they do not seem to grow 
much; the mould gets poor and looks like a lot of little 
black seeds. What is the reason ?-G. H. M. 

6965 —Flowers for winter.—I shall be glad to 
know what seeds besides Mignonette can be sown now 
in a greenhouse for winter flowering. I should also like 
to know the names of some plants for house decoration 
during the winter (flowering ones preferred).—L. J. 

6965.— Jasminum revolutum —I have a fine old 
yellow Jasmine which was much injured by last winter’s 
frost, owing partly to its habit of making late growth; 
I cut out the dead wood in March, and it has since grown 
luxuriantly? When should I prune It ?—Junia. 

6967.—Clematis montana.—When and how far 
should this be cut down ? It is bare for about 8 ft. of its 
growth.— J unia. 

5968 . — Scale on Roses.— I have a Marshal Niel 
Rose in cool greenhouse which flowered well last 
summer, the branches are now covered with a thick 
crust of scale. Is there any cure, or must the Rose be cut 
back ?-S. M. M. 

5969 . — Walnut tree not bearing —I have a Wal¬ 
nut tree which has grown freely and has been thrashed 
several autumns to promote young shoots and to endea¬ 
vour to induce a growth of fruit, but year after year, 
though more than 30 years old and vigorous in growth, 
we get uo Walnuts. I shall be obliged if anyone will in¬ 
form me what to do to procure fruit.—A. H. J. 


6971.— Lucerne —I rowed in September, 1879, a 
small field of Lucerne; it failed to some extent, and I 
repented the sowing where it was scanty (most of it is 
growing well). There are still thin spots, and I am in¬ 
formed that it would be belter to let it alone now as the 
existing roots will spread. Is that ad vice.correct? I rhnll 
feel obliged by being enlightened on the point.- E. R. V. 

6970.— Heating a fernery.—I shall be glad to know 
the most convenient and economical inolhnd <-f heating 
a small fernery 6 ft. by 5 ft., opening ou one side into a 
room without a fireplace —Gaiima. 

5972. -Pruning a Sweet Brier hedge.-I havo 
an old Sweet Brier hedge which has grown thin at the 
bottom and weedy. Woald it be best to cut it down to 
the ground, and when ?—T. H. B. 11. 

f»973 —Pelargoniums for greenhouse culture. 
—Will someone give me the names of about ‘JO choice 
Geraniums for greenhouse culture, with colours, Lo.?— 
J. M. B. 

5974-.Keeping bedding plants.— What shall 1 
d<> with my stock of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac., b< f.-re 
winter sets in? Shall I cut them hack and keep tlum 
drv, as I do not waDt them to flow’er in the winter ? - 
J. M. B. 

5975. —Plum tree sickly.— I have a standard IMum 
tree looking very sickly, and bears little fruit, and 
makes little wood. I no Iced In summer all the leaves 
were pierced with tiny holes. What treatment does it 
require?—R. W r . I). 

5976. —Heat for plants. —I have a glass structure 
about 12 ft. by 6 ft. It has the garden wall on one side 
and another wall about halfway on the other side. I am 
desirous of having winter-flowering plaids, including 
Cyclamens, iTimulas, Christmas Roses. Pelargoniums, 
Salvias, Ac. What amount of heat will it require? How- 
low may the temperature lie permitted to fall? also what 
would be suitable for the purpose ?—K. J. M. 

5077 —Pears and Apples on the same etcck.— 
Last spring I grafted a tree with Appl«and Pear scions, 
not knowing what kind of stock it was. I have learnt 
since it is an Apple tree. All the ‘cions nave grown 
vigorously. May 1 expect in due time to reap both kinds 
of fruit?—It. W. D. 

6978.— Onion maggot. — Is it probable that using 
strong liquid manure (cows’) can be the cause of the 
maggot in Onions to a great extent?— A Sufferer. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 


Minorcaa. — I have a splendid Minorca cockerel 
with very large comb, which lately has commenced 
to fall on one side. Is there any remedy P I hear of 
an appliance sold to place on the comb to keep it 
straight ? Is such the case, and where are they 
procurable?— Ajax. [We have heard of such ap¬ 
pliances, but not of late j ears, and have reason to 
believe that snch have died out on account of their 
worthlessness. There is really no remedy, but if the 
cockerel is an exceptionally good one in other points 
we should keep him for stock purposes as the faults 
will not in most cases affect the progeny, although 
all Minorca cocks even of the best strains are liable 
to this defect. Confined runs have nothing to do 
with the matter as long as the birds are healthy.] 

Pip in chickens—The cure for the pip in 
chickens is as follows : Take the chick in h&na, open 
its mouth, turn up its tongue, and with the nail of 
the finger gently and carefully scratch off the scale, 
commencing at that part which is farthest from tip 
of the tODgue. We had two Latches affected with 
pip so treated, and they are now quite well and 
thriving. If the scale is allowed to remain too long 
the tongue rots, and the removal of such is of no 
avail — the chick must die. When chickens are 
hatched the little scale at the point of their hills 
should be removed at once. I have been told that if 
this is done they escape the pip. For many years I 
have acted on the above information, and hitherto 
have not been troubled with the complaint amongst 
my poultry. It may be thought an old woman’s fad, 
but as it is so easily done it is at least worth trying 
-M. J. 

Chickens eating feathers.— Anxiety.— The 
cause of your chicktn doing this or any other extra¬ 
ordinary thing is apparent to anyone. You state 
that you keep fourteen chickens on a run 12 ft. 
long. Is it possible they can thrive ? The wonder 
is they are alive at all. The run should be at least 
four times this size for that number of inhabitants. 
No remedy will be of any avail until either the run 
be enlarged or the number of birds greatly de¬ 
creased.— Andalusian. 

Tumbler Pigeons tumbling.—In reply to your 
correspondent, I beg to assure him that although 
my tumblers, croppers, jacks, trumpeters, and fan- 
tails all live together, and are all free to go in and 
out of the loft as they please, tumblers are con¬ 
stantly turning over in the air as they fly from the 
stable to the bouse. Of course they do not fly 
round and round as they would if they were kept 
in confinement, and regularly “ flown ” at a certain 
hour each day. I may add that the fliers I have are 
the Norwich croppers—J. Edward Vane. 
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OUTDO OR P LANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER CULTURE. 

The “linger and die” principle of growing 
hardy flowers can never give satisfaction. If 
the vegetation of temperate latitudes is to be¬ 
come a feature in our gaidens the first essential 
is good culture. Many entertain different ideas 
as to the meaning of “good culture.” Thus 
with some the good culture of Grapes, Pines, 
and Peaches means something tangible—great 
heaps of turfy loam fresh from upland pastures, 
well decomposed manure, lime rubbish, tanks 
filled with manure water, the use of the syringe 
or hose pipe, and great care and watchfulness 
during all stages of progress until the crop is 
secured. So also is it with the good cultivator 
of vegetables. He never tries to grow his Cauli- 
flewers, Celery, and Peas cn the “mixed- 
border ” system, sticking a Cabbage here or a 
Tomato there without either preparation of the 
earth or thought as regards manure. When 
fruit and vegetable culture are concerned we 
generally find that cultivators are in real 
earnest, and they set themselves to work on 
some common-sense plan. Nothingisneglected— 
shelter, good tilth, manorial stimulants, and 
every cultural attention are given as required ; 
but let the culture of hardy flowers be desired, 
and in nine cases out of twelve the “ linger and 
die ” system is resorted to. 

How seldom do we see any adequate attention 
given to hardy flowers. No heaps of fresh turf 
or manure, no hose-pipe or cultural attention is 
reserved for them, ana yet how patent is the 
fact that all plants, beautiful as well as useful, 
need good culture if we desire to have them 
effective or first-rate of their kind. Deep tilth, 
well enriched and well drained earth, and due 
rotation of crops are as needful to the full growth 
of the most common and most effective of hardy 
flowers as they are to the successful culture of 
cereals or root crops. Then as to cultural at¬ 
tention, no plants are more grateful for their 
share of this than hardy herbaceous plants. 
Plants under glass are syringed, stopped, or 
pinched, and carefully attended to in many ways, 
but the hardy flowers are supposed to be able to 
forego much of this cultural care, and in many 
cases are expected to take care of themselves 
after they have been stuck into a poverty- 
stricken, choked-up border. As a rule, haray 
plants are expected to thrive under about one 
naif of the advantages extended to a bed of 
spring Cabbages, and the result is poverty and 
choke-muddle in many gardens where the most 
orderly display of health and vigorous flower 
beauty ought to exist. 

The Chrysanthemum, for instance, is 
oneoi the few hardy flowers at all presentable in 
the more sheltered parts of Britain during 
November. In most cases the plants are tall and 
their lower parts leafless; so tall are they, in 
fact, that they must perforce either be looped up 
to walls or fences, or secured to stakes, and the 
general result of outdoor Chrysanthemum culture 
is to obtain a few washy flowers on the apex of a 
broom-like wisp of stems. Here and there, where 
a little attention has been paid to pinching, re¬ 
sults may be a trifle more satisfactory, but, as a 
rule, outdoor Chrysanthemum culture is a failure. 
As there is a way out of all difficulties, so is 
there an improvement on this poor way of 
growing one of our most showy autumn and 
winter flowers. When Mr. John Bain was 
director of the University Gardens, Dublin, some 
years ago, bis Chrysanthemums were, during 
mild winters, very showy and bright; the plants 
themselves dwarf, bushy, and with green 
foliage to the ground level. His plan of culture 
was so simple and so effectual, that it deserves 
to become widely known. In April or May his 
plan was to examine all the Chrysanthemums, 
which were planted out in the rich, sheltered 
sunny borders, in order to prepare them for their 
summer growth. Each plant was looked over 
and itB shoots thinned out, only ten or twelve of 
the finest being allowed to remain. Then each 
plant was lifted, and a hole dug in which to re- 
plant it, the plant being lowered to that only 
the tips of the young growth remained above 


ground level. In filling in the earth leaf- 
mould and well decomposed manure were freely 
added, and the shoots were arranged as widely 
apart as possible, so that each had ample space 
for development. The result of this lowering 
of the plants was the production of new roots 
from the buried portion of the shoots, and the 
new roots found ample nourishment around 
them in the newly added earth and manure. 
In due time each shoot was stopped once 
or twice as growth proceeded, and in very 
dry weather they were watered freely. Thus 
treated, the plants were, as described, dwarf, 
healthy, and most floriferous, and the plan 
is well worth adoption in those warm and 
sheltered localities in England where Chry¬ 
santhemums generally flower freely in Novem¬ 
ber and December during ordinary sea¬ 
sons. This lowering system, which Mr. Bain 
found so suitable and efficient in the caEe of the 
Chrysanthemum, might doubtless be adopted in 
the case of some Asters, Phloxes, and other 
hardy herbaceous perennials with advantage. 
It is simply a system of layering, the gain being 
due to the action of fresh roots in newly re¬ 
freshed soil. 

Stopping. —The stopping system, so bene¬ 
ficial in the case of the Chrysanthemum, may 
be extended to a great many other hardy plants, 
and by its being adopted as a rule, many plants 
which, as usually grown become top-heavy and 
needful of staking, may be rendered self-sup¬ 
porting. As a case in point take Campanula 
pyramidalis or the common Hollyhock ; either 
of these plants, if allowed to grow unrestrained, 
will need stakes. But if the end of the spiring 
flower-stems be pinched out when 15 in. to IS 
in. in height, the result is a multitude of lateral 
branches, which spring from near the ground 
and need no support whatever ; indeed, are far 
better without supports of any kind. Stopping 
or pinching, as a rule rather than as an excep¬ 
tion, will be found of the utmost value 
wherever hardy flowers are grown. We 
never take up our Dahlias or Hollyhocks, and 
in spring when growth commences we cut off 
the tops as cuttings. The tops root readily in 
sawdust en a gentle bottom-heat, and when 
planted out in rich beds and borders during 
June they give us a few late blossoms, while 
the old plants are dwarf and bushy oompared 
with plants allowed to spire up in the usual 
way. We have here acres of hardy flowers of 
nearly all kinds, but rarely use a stake in onr 
borders. Aconitums and Delphiniums form 
charming bushes of bloom when their main 
Bpires are stopped sufficiently early, and this 
next season we shall try the system of lowering 
the plants themselves, adding fresh, rich earth 
in order to induce new root formation. Our 
Lilies of tho auratum and speciosum types are 
greatly improved in freshness of leafage and 
floral vigour by syringing with the hose-pipe 
on the evenings of very hot, dry days, and 
owing to a liberal allowance of moisture in this 
way many bog and swamp plants attain to a 
respectable state of perfection as planted out 
in the ordinary herbaceous borders. Drought 
and poverty of soil are two of the great evils 
to avoid in hardy plant culture; indeed, in 
plant culture of all kinds. 

Propagation and border digging.— 
One point in hardy flower culture must always 
and at all times be insisted on, viz., that pro¬ 
pagation or division must always be carried 
on. I make it a practice to collect and sow 
a portion of all the seeds that ripen with us j 
immediately they ripen, irrespective of season. I 
Newly ripened seeds Bown as soon as gathered 
germinate at once, as a rule, and thus much 
valuable time is gained. Cuttings are put in 
during wet days in the summer time, so that 
we thus have at all times young stock for re¬ 
planting vacancies or for giving away in ex¬ 
change or otherwise. Another rule here iB 
never to dig borders in which plants and bulbs 
are growing. We top-dress with burnt garden 
refuse, leaf-mould, or manure every season, 
and make it a point to take up our plants 
(with but few exceptions) every three or four 
years, and after thoroughly trenching up 


the border and adding burnt refuse or 
manure, we plant it again with new stock 
from the nursery beds, so as to secure a change 
of soil or rotation of crops as far as is possible. 
It is only by replanting well and thoroughly 
in this way that anything like a good and even 
effect can be relied on. Nothing is so fatal to 
the well-being of hardy flowers as a system 
of poking them up every winter with a fork 
or slicing their roots with a spade at a time 
when root growth is most aotive. F. W. B. 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 
Persons intending to purchase a selection of 
Carnations and Picotees or similar plants, should 
soon do so, as where there is convenience to 
keep them over the winter this is a good time 
to get them. If there be no cold frame or similar 
structure to keep the plants from wet and frost, 
it is, however, better not to purchase until the 
time for planting out in March has arrived. 
Growers will shortly bo removing the layers 
from the parent plants, and it is much better 
to send them out then for two reasons ; first, 
they do not receive any check to their growth, 
even if sent long distances; and secondly, 
they may be packed in a very much smaller 
compass. A hundred pairs can he packed in 
a very small box weighing a few pounds. In 
spring they may be sent long distances in 
pots, when a hundred pairs would weigh 
with tho packing nearly a hundredweight. 
Pots 3 in. in diameter are tho best adapted for 
them. I pot one large plant or two small ones in 
each ; rich turfy loam with a fourth part of leaf- 
mould and as much sand well mixed together is 
an excellent compost for them. The pots should 
be placed in frames, plunged in some light 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, and the lights should be 
kept rather close at first. During the winter the 
attention they require is to keep the surface of 
the pots free from green mould or Moss, aud all 
decaying leaves must be picked from the plants; 
decayed portions of leaves can be cut off with a 
pair of scissors. The frames must also be care¬ 
fully attended to during winter, and abundant 
supplies of fresh air must bo admitted ; indeed, 
a constant circulation may be kept up at all 
times except when the air is heavily charged 
with moisture. 

During winter, damp must he carefully ex¬ 
cluded from the frames if possible; it is the 
worst enemy of the Carnation. Clear, frosty 
weather suits the plants best; the mould in the 
pots may be frozen, and the effectof it not be felt 
by the plants. It is rather singular that the 
southern growers are afraid to pl&t out in the 
autumn, in case they should lose their valuable 
plants, and yet as far north as Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne they plant out in November or early in 
December, and from these plants prodtfce very 
large flowers, the plants making most vigorous 
growth. They trench the ground well, working 
some rotten stable manure into the soil. Pig 
manure must not he used, as it produced canker ; 
the Bweepings from a cattle market, laid up for 
a year before using it, is an excellent manure. 
The plants may he put out 18 in. apart, and it 
is very desirable to place a few handfuls of rotteD, 
turfy maiden loam round the roots of each plant, 
hut, as turfy loam is seldom free from wire- 
worm, it must be carefully looked over for that 
pest. It is a good plan to surface-dress the 
ground between the plants with rotten manure 
from an old MuBhroom-bed or a spent hot-bed. 
This is excellent to steady the plants, although, 
as a further precaution, especially in exposed 
positions, a neat stick should be placed to each 
plant. The plants are also liable to be thrown 
out of the ground during alternate frosts and 
thaws in winter, but, to a large extent, the 
mulching prevents this. 

No other attention will he necessary until the 
plants begin to “ spindle,” that is, to run up to 
flower, when a neat stiok about 2 ft. out of the 
ground should he placed to each plant. During 
the season of growth the plants must be 
watered whenever it is neoeesary, and a good 
soaking must be given, not watering again un¬ 
til it is actually necessary. If we would take as 
much pains with these fine hardy flowers when 
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they are planted out in beds as our Newcastle 
and other northern growers do, perhaps we 
would also manage them well. Certain it rs that 
they are well worth a little extra trouble, and 
w;ould form a delightful feature in any garden. 
When I was an under gardener in Scotland I 
had to attend to two beds of Carnations in a 
geometrically laid-out flower garden ; each bed 
would be about 20 ft. long, and as far as 1 
can recollect we scarcely lost a plant during 
winter. It was necessary to stir tne surface of 
the beds occasionally. 

The following is a selection of the best florist 
Carnations for culture in beds in the north ; 
the Picotees are more hardy, and nearly all the 
varieties maybe planted out: Scarlet Bizarres— 
Admiral Curzon, Lord Napier, Lord Radcliffe, 
John Burnett, Mercury ; crimson Bizarres— 
Black Diamond, Rifleman, Isaac Wilkinson, 
William Murray, John Harland, Albion’s Pride; 
piuk and purple Bizarres—Sarah Payne, Satis¬ 
faction ; purple Flakes—Dr. Forster, Lord 
Darby, Earl of Stamford, James Douglas; 
scarlet Flakes—Mr. Battersby, Sportsman, 
James Cheetham, Superb, William Harland, and 
all the rose Flakes. Those who intend to culti¬ 
vate their plants in pots must get all prepara¬ 
tions completed in good time. It is a good plan 
to have the manure ready at least six months 
previously. I use manure from the stables from 
which most of the litter has been shaken out. It 
must be laid up in a heap to ferment, and should 


round with a strip of matting. When the plants 
come into flower they should be removed to the 
greenhouse. A few dozen have quite a unique 
effect amongst other plants. The exhibitor will 
also place his plants under glass, but he will not 
arrange them amongst a miscellaneous collection 
of plants ; they must all be placed together, the 
open flowers in a cool part of the house, and 
those that are not so far advanced in a part of 
it where they can get more sun. Many persons 
have not the convenience of a greenhouse h herein 
they can place their plants at blooming time. 
An excellent substitute may be found by utilis¬ 
ing any spare lights that are not in use for other 
purposes ; the lights may be fixed high enough 
to be 1 ft. high above the highest flowers by 
any plan that may be available at the time. 1 
simply drive two rows of posts into the ground ; 
one row is 0 in. higher than the other, and on the 
top of each row of pests I nail a slight rail. 
The rails serve to support the lights and to 
steady the posts, as they also are of light mate¬ 
rial. Some light shading nailed on the posts will 
protect the bloom from high winds. It will also 
be necessary to shade the glass lights, as Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee blooms speedily shrivel up if 
exposed to the sun. J. D. 


Colchioums.—I find all the species of Col- 
ch : cum8 or autumn Crocuses, as they are often 
erroneously called, may be grown successfully 



Clump of Paris Daisies. 


be turned over frequently to prevent over-heating. 
Manure prepared in this way is most useful in 
the potting-shed. One barrow-load of it to one 
of leaf-mould and four of turfy loam is the com¬ 
post I use for Carnations in pots, and it as is well 
to mix it up at least two months or more before 
using it. Tne turfy loam should be pulled to 
pieces by the hands, a plan preferable to chop¬ 
ping it up, and carefully examine every particle 
of it for wireworms. 

Potting is performed about the end of Feb¬ 
ruary or early in March, and if the plants 
can be placed in cold frames for a month before 
turning them out in the open ground so much 
the better. Many growers place the plants out- 
of-doors as they are potted, but it a downpour 
of cold rain takes place immediately, the plants 
are very likely to be much injured by it. The 
plants ought also to be free from green fly before 
they are placed out-of-doors ; this is a very 
troublesome pest, indeed, to Carnation growers, 
but I find that if the plants are occasionally 
fumigated with Tobacco smoke during the win¬ 
ter that it can be destroyed. Fumigation is more 
cleanly, and, perhaps, more effectual than dip¬ 
ping the plants in any mixture strong enough to 
kill them. It is very pleasant work for the 
ardent cultivator to attend to the plants when 
they are spindling for bloom, tying the stems 
to the sticks, and watching the expanding 
buds. 

Nearly all the large full flowers have a ten¬ 
dency to split their pods, and the splitting begins 
sometimes as soon as the colour of the flowers 
can be discerned. This must be watched for, 
and the segments on the opposite side must be 
slit down a little, and the calyx should be tied 


in ordinary garden borders ; but, to have them 
in perfection, choose a situation fully exposed 
to the sun, with the soil of a sandy character- 
in fact, such a spot as is likely to dry up during 
summer; here they will luxuriate, and enjoy 
the autumn, winter, and early spring rainB.— 
F. H. 


PARIS DAISIES. 

Few flowering plants are so easy to grow as the 
Paris Daisy, and few plants give so great a re¬ 
turn for time and labour expended. The same 
plant may, if so desired, be kept flowering from 
early spring until far into the winter months, a 
fact which recommends the Marguerite to the 
notice of those having but small glass accommo¬ 
dation, for the list of plants which can be main¬ 
tained in a free flowering condition for so long 
a period is really a limited one. When I mention 
that the Paris Daisies are all of a hardy, en¬ 
during nature, withstanding without apparent 
injury some few degrees of frost, are but little 
liable to the attacks of insects, do not damp off 
in the winter, and are withall of extremely easy 
culture, I shall, I hope, have said quite enough 
to induce anyone who may not hitherto have 
grown them to undertake their culture. My 
object at present, however, is to moro par¬ 
ticularly direct attention to the desirability of 
growing this plant in a special manner for late 
autumn and winter decoration. Many do not 
take kindly to the Marguerite on account of the 
flowers bearing a close resemblance to those of 
the common Ox-eye Daisy. This fact should not, 
however, deter them from employing it as a 
winter flowerer, for, as all flower lovers know, 
the coarsest and mo3t insignificant weed has its 


charms enhanced and becomes an object of in¬ 
terest if brought into bloom when the days are 
short and dark. It is also generally known that 
flowers which open during the winter seaicn 
are, as a rule, more chaste and refined than 
when expanded under the full influence cf 
sun and air. This is particularly remark¬ 
able in the case of the Paris Daisies, the 
flowers of which, when expanding in gentle 
warmth in a light house near the glass, appear 
to gain immensely in refinement and purit}. 
The large white, star-like blooms are then very 
conspicuous, and are really invaluable for 
floral decorations generally, as they never appear 
misplaced, even when associated with the 
choicest and rarest of flowers. The small-flowered 
kind is perhaps the most free to flower, and the 
foliage being finely cut and glaucous, it makes 
an elegant pot plant. Neat little bushes in 4 i-in. 
and C-in. pots are very serviceable for conser¬ 
vatory decoration, and those having the neces¬ 
sary class accommodation may keep up a supply 
of well-bloomed little specimens throughout the 
winter and spring months. There is but one 
defect attached to the Marguerite : it is apt 
to grow too vigorously, a fault sometimes 
scarcely to be remedied in our moist climate 
when planted out in the open ground, but which 
is easily corrected when grown in pots. The 
great point is to get the plants intended for 
winter flowering into a root-bound state by the 
beginning of the autumn months, placing them 
well apart in the sunniest and airiest place at 
command. Crowth then receives the necesraiy 
check, and flower buds in quantity form. Then 
give occasional doses of weak liquid manure, 
and the result will be specimens with as much 
bloom as foliage, and withal dwarf and compact 
in habit. As the Paris Daisy is of quick growth 
there is no necessity for very early propagation ; 
April is soon enough, growing the young plants 
along quickly during thesummer, shifting (or the 
last time in July, and pinching off all flower 
buds until September, when a few may be 
allowed to bloom, picking out the buda of the 
remainder until October.—J. C. 


Everlasting flowers.— It is some years 
since I first grew Everlasting flowers, and never 
to greater satisfaction than during the present 
summer, though the weather has been much 
against growing any kind of flowers out-of-doors, 
as we have had a cold spring and a wet August. 
The kind I have been most successful with is Heii- 
chrvsum (mixed). Though the plants were grown 
on heavy clay soil, manured at the end of last 
year with cow manure, every seed seems to have 
come up, and I account for it from the fact that 
after having prepared the land, I sowed the 
seeds upon top of the soil, and then riddled a 
thin layer of hne coal ashes over them, which 
had the effect of draining the surface of the 
border (sunny), and keeping the seeds warm. We 
sowed the seeds in May, and for six weeks we 
have been gathering flowers at intervals of a 
few days. There are single and double, silvery- 
white, pale golden, bright golden with de-?p red 
edging, and maroon-coloured flowers. They are 
worn in our ladies’ hats and as bouquets for 
ladies’ dresses. Also, we shall have a sufficiency 
for vases at Christmas time. We have given a 
| few to our friends. The packet of seeds cost six¬ 
pence. It is now September 26, and we have 
many blooms to gather on the first sunny dav . 
The flowers should be gathered just before they 
open properly, as they open a little when drying. 
It is well to give the plants plenty of room.— G. 
C. Eccles. 

Bedding r. mixed borders.— There has 
been a good deal said on this subject of late, 
and if not trespassing too much on your valu¬ 
able space, I should like to make* a few re¬ 
marks. With regard to their respective merite, 
it seems to me you can hardly compare them ; 
each is beautiful in its own way, and I must 
say, like “ P. M. F.,” I like them both. One cor¬ 
respondent said that pieces of coloured rags 
tied to sticks would produce as good an effect aa 
the so-called bedding plants. I do not know 
what sort of bedding he got his ideas from. Just 
take, for instance, a bed of scarlet Geraniums 
edged with yellow Calceolarias, the effect is 
simply gorgeous (some say this is vulgar taste— 
if so, I am content for it to be so) ; or take pink 
Christine Geraniums edged with blue Lobelias— 
what more soft or pleasing to the eye? The 
value of a mixed border is that you can always 
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find a flower there; but for brilliancy and 
breadth of colour we must look to bedding 
pi ante. Again, in town, with the greatest of care 
the border plants which will stand the fogs and 
omoke of winter are very few, and, therefore, 
do not have a chance of showing their real 
character; whereas, bedding plants will always 

vo a good return for moderate trouble. Far be 
it from me to rundown the lovely Lilies, Del* 
phiniums, Snapdragons, Cloves, and the host of 
other lovely border plants, but these are, as it 
were, to be appreciated singly for their in¬ 
dividual beauty. Where possible have both ; 
but in or near London we must reluctantly con¬ 
fess border plants will not thrive, and though 
we fully appreciate them, yet bedding plants 
must be our sheet anchor.— H. Hakf.lsrkad. 

- In reply to“E. T.B.”hiGardenino, Sept. 

24, I am of opinion that great difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in making a small garden gay all 
through the summer months, but I think this 
could be overcome by a careful section of plants, 
in any case a garden need not be entirely bare 
more than one month out of twelve. Mine is 
not, perhaps, therefore, my experience may be of 
some benetit to someone. My garden is a small 
one, about 60 ft. by 20 ft., and situate in the 
north of London, near Tufnell Park, and 1 have 
not been without flowers since March last, a 
period of seven months, and I expect flowers 
till November next. My garden is planted as 
follows : A border of Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses, and dwarf Rose bushes each side of the 
garden ; between the Rose bushes are planted 
Plpks and Carnations, with a back row of Sweet 
\V illiams, Lilies, and Crown Imperials, and be¬ 
hind these at intervals Chrysanthemums. The 
walls are draped with Jasmine, Clematis, a 
Gloire de Dijon, white cluster Roses, and 
Honeysuckles. In the spring I have borders 
of Narcissi, Tulips, Iris, and Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus, also the Scilla pnecox. In the sum¬ 
mer I plant German Stocks, Japancso Pinks, 
Sweet Peas, and Geraniums. In my front garden 
1 have Pansies and some of the before-mentioned 
flowers. My garden looks the best in spring, 
during the bulb season, and in summer while 
the Roses are blooming, but later on the Car¬ 
nations and Stocks mako a fine display. I do 
not get a mass of colour except when the* Tulips 
and Narcissi are in bloom, but I do get variety 
and a sprinkling of flowers which satisfies my 
humble pretensions. In conclusion, I enumerate 
the months of flowering for the guidance of any 
who may care to adopt my style of gardening— 
March : I had Crocuses and a few Pansies; April: 
Primroses, Scillas, Pansies, andCrownlmpenals; 
May: Primroses, Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
and Polyanthuses ; June : Iris, Pansies, Dielytra 
spcctabilis, Pinks, Roses, and early Clematis; 
July : Sweet Williams, Sweet Peas, Roses, Iris, 
Pinks, and Carnations; August : Pinks, Carna¬ 
tions, Stocks, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Roses, and 
Clematis ; September : Fuchsias, DahliaB, white 
Rosea, Stocks, and Pansies, also Clematis lanugi¬ 
nosa ; October : Dahlia and Clematis lanuginosa, 
and Pompones ; November to December : I ex¬ 
pect Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and East 
Lothian Stocks (if the weather is mild).—W. 
G. R. 

Caltha paluatris minor fl.-pi. —Under 
this name is to be found one of the beat varie¬ 
ties of Marsh Marigolds in cultivation. It is 
dwarf in habit, and will stand transplanting 
without fear of injury. Its flowers are very 
double and of a showy golden-yellow, and for 
spring gardening it is, without doubt/the bei-t 
yellow-flowered plant which can be grown. It 
is, of course, perfectly hardy, and requires a 
moist, deep soil If plants of it be^divided now 
it grows freely, and yields a profusion of blos¬ 
soms for months in the early part of the year. 

Large Sunflower.— There is now (Sept. 
26) growing in the vicarage garden, Morton, 
Bourn, Lincolnshire, a Sunflower much larger 
than tbatofwhich “Palatine” speaks. Its height 
ia 8 ft. 6 in.; one leaf is 16 in. across, others 15$ in.; 
the diameter of the centre flower is 15 in. The 
plant is growing where tho seed was sown.— 
W. S. 

-In Gardening Illustrated, September 

21, “ Palatine M states that he has just cut a 
Sunflower to save for seed, the flowers of which 
measured 8 in. across, and weighed 1J lb.; the I 
leaves being lG.lin. across. As this did not strike ! 
me as anything'very remarkable, I went at once ! 


into my garden, where I have, I suppose, at 
least four hundred Sunflower blooms now in per¬ 
fection, and cut a head of seed from which the 
petals had dropped. A leaf just below the droop¬ 
ing head measured exactly 18 in. across. On ap¬ 
plying a tape I found that the mass of seed 
measured well over 14 in. across, and the head 
itself scaled exactly 3 lb. 10 oz.—J. Edwd. 
Vaux. 

Branches of evergreens In flower 
beds. —I have seen these used in flower beds, 
and with good effect. They consisted of Hol¬ 
lies, Yews, and similar evergreens placed with 
the cut ends in the ground so as to cover the 
soil. Small beds with Silver and Golden Hollies 
in the centre, edged with bands of Ivy, had a 
pretty effect ; others, filled chiefly with com¬ 
mon Yew and edged with the golden variety, 
looked equally well, and other arrangements 
might be made with Aucubas, berried twigs of 
Cotoneaster, little bits of the beautiful varie¬ 
gated Euonymus, and pieces of other plants. 
In ordinarily mild winters, or in shelterea situa¬ 
tions, branches such as those just named, with 
their ends in the damp soil, retain their fresh¬ 
ness for months, and no one could distinguish 
hem from rooted plants. There may be no need 


dors of good Boil, in which from its rapidly 
spreading habit, it will require annual division. 
It is a capital plant for naturalisation among 
the finer perennials in almost any position or 
soil. The accompanying woodcut shows the 
flower life size. We selected the flower, 
from which our illustration was prepared, from 
a very fine vase full in Messrs. Hooper & Co.'s 
shop, Central Avenue, Covent Garden. 

Old v. young Pentstemons.— I think 
it quite a mistake to say that young Pentstemons 
are best, and that the old plants are not hardy. 
I have had an experience of some years with re¬ 
gard to these pretty flowers, and I think it is 
not generally known that if the plants are cut 
down in the autumn they do not survive the 
winter, but if they are not cut down before the 
spring they live through the most severe weather. 
Last winter was unusually cold, even in the 
south of England—in fact, the coldest winter 1 
ever remember—yet my Pentstemons did not 
suffer at ail, and have bloomed well this summer. 
I prefer the old plants, because they grow large, 
and make such a show in the borders. Formerly 
I could never keep the old-fashioned Lemon 
plant alive even in the mildest winters, with 
the roots covered with ashes, because 



Harpalium rigidum (life-size) 


to fill up large flower gardens in this manner, 
but the appearance of small empty beds near j 
windows might be improved by being filled 
with evergreens.—M. 

Tagetee signata pumila.— I do not re¬ 
member seeing much notice taken of this pretty 
half-hardy annual, which I never admit from my 
seed order in spring. Its blight orange-yellow 
flowers are most acceptable at this season of the 
year when many outdoor plants are fast getting . 
to look shabby. I raise the seedlings in a seed 
pan or box protected in a frame or in a cool 
greenhouse, prick them out when large enough 
to handle, and when 2 in. to 3 in. high plant 
out in the borders, where they soon become fine 
bushy plants and remain in bloom until Novem¬ 
ber, unless a very sharp frost comes to cut them 
off. If grown in rich soil they grow to 1 ft. high, 
but in poor soil to about 9 in., which I prefer. 

I would recommend those who may not know 
the plant to try it; rain does not injure the 
flowers which in our uncertain climate is some¬ 
thing in its favour.—R. G. G. 

Harpalium rigidum.— This is a remark¬ 
ably showy and rapid-growing perennial, 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. high, bearing pleasing golden yellow 
flowers, 3 in. to 4 in. acioss, set off by a 
largo dark brown disc. It niecceds well in bor* 


dener cut it down in the autumn ; but, with the 
opposite treatment, I can generally preserve tho 
plants in ordinarily mild winters.—L , Bourne - 
mouth. 

Culture of Lilies.—I think the noteB on 
the culture of Lilies (p. 354) most valuable ; 
they quite accord with my own experience, viz., 
that Lilies are very difficult to suit as to soil 
and situation. L. epeciosum, which was very 
strong in peat, gradually died off in loam, and 
in the same place under a south wall, soil good, 
rather light loam, I have strong clumps of L. 
Martagon album and L. excelsum. L. chalec- 
donicum I find will not grow in peat, and most 
of the expensive kinds I have lost, though 
planted with the utmost care.—E. A. H., 

Hide, Durham. 

5775.— Show Dahlias.— In asking for a 
named selection of show Dahlias you do not 
make it clear whether you want the selection 
limited to what the florists call the show section 
only, or whether you want it to include fancy 
kinds as well. However, to enable you to get a 
first-class selection, we give 12 show kinds, all 
self-coloured, and 12 fancies, that is, various 
coloured flowers. Of self-coloured kinds we name 
Alexander Cramond, maroon shaded crimson ; 
Chris. Ridley, bright glowing crimson; Henry 
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Bond, rosy lilac ; James Cocker, purple ; James 
Service, deep crimson ; John Neville Keynes, 
yellow ; John Standish, bright red ; Jno. Wyatt, 
crimson-scarlet; Mrs. Henshaw, white ; Prince 
Bismarck, puce, shot with purple ; Rosy Morn, 
clear rose; and Ovid, rich puce. All these are 
first-class flowers and very distinct. Of fancies 
the following are good : Fanny Sturt, red, tipped 
white ; Florence Stark, white, striped purple ; 
Frederick Smith, deep lilac, striped purple ; 
Gaiety, yellow, striped with red ; Henry Glas¬ 
cock, buff, striped with crimson ; Lucy Faw¬ 
cett, pale yellow, spotted with crimson ; Mons. 
Chauvi6re, Hlao, spotted with crimson ; Mrs. 
Saunders, yellow, tipped with mauve white, a 
beautiful flower ; Oracle, deep yellow, striped 
with bright crimson ; Peacock, dark purple- 
maroon, tipped with white ; Queen Mab, white, 
edged with scarlet; and Robert Burns, lilac, 
flaked with dark maroou.—A. D. 

6831.— Pansies for next year.— Your 
Pansy cuttings are in the right place in a cold 
frame, and you will do well to let them remain 
there until the end of February, when, being 
then well rooted, they should go out and make 
fine plants. If the plants should want more 
space ere then lift them and replant with more 
width in the frame. Let the soil in which they 
are to grow next spring be worked deep and be 
well manured, and when the plants are put out 
at 10 in. apart give a top-dressing of cocoa fibre 
refuse to keep the soil cool and moist.—A. D. 

6837-— Anemones near London.— Ane¬ 
mones are found to do well on the west side of 
London, and within a few miles; but just within 
the thickly populated area these, with many 
other spring flowering plants, do not do kindly. 
The Anemone likes good, deeply worked, light 
soil, and having in it a fair dressing of manure. 
We find plants to be now full of foliage and no 
doubt many will throw flowers up soon. It is one 
of the gayest spring flowers. 

5836.— Ivy and Clematises. — Ivy is 
usually propagated by means of cutt ings. Yonng 
tops taken off all through the summer and 
autumn usually striking freelyin a little warmth. 
It is easy also to layer shoots rooting them into 
small pots. Your Clematis Lord Londcsborough 
is of the spring blooming class, and Bhould have 
the growth thinned, leaving only the strongest 
shoots and shortening these back. The spring 
blooming kinds flower from the old wood, there¬ 
fore must not be hard pruned,—A. 1). 

5754.—Jasmine bare at the bottom. 
—The only way to clothe the bottom is to cut 
the plant back, but wo would not advise this, 
we would rather plant at the base a plant or 
two of variegated Euonymus, which would fill up 
the bare places very nicely. Situation has much 
to do with the flowering, and this climber likes 
plenty of sun and air.—C. B. 

5828.—Plants for narrow borders.— 
A narrow border at the foot of an Ivy-clad wall 
is one of the worst situations that could be 
found for plant culture. The soil is no doubt full 
of Ivy roots, and those impoverish it and dry 
out the moisture. Lily of the Valley likes rich 
soil and plenty of water, where found growing 
naturally its gets a free root-run in light, good 
mould. To get plants to thrive at all in such a 
position you will need to turn up the soil 
deeply, say two spits deep, digging within 6 
in. of the Ivy, putting in some good manure. 
Bulbs of all kinds, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
Campanula carpatica, hardy annuals, Christ¬ 
mas Roses, summer-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Pyrethrums, Aubrietia grceca, white Arabia, 
Panics, Violas, will do very well. Every third 
year everything should be taken up and the 
border re-dug and manured again, as by that 
time the Ivy roots will once more have taken 
possession of it. It is only in this manner that 
anything like success can be commanded in a 
border filled with routs. —J. C. 

5826.—Flowers for shady border.— 
Only three hours sun daily during the height of 
summer is uot enough for the majority of flower¬ 
ing plants. Many spring flowers would, how¬ 
ever, flourish there, such as Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, which are grateful for tome shade; 
also bulbous-rooted subjects such as Snowdrops, 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Triteleia uniflora, Scilla si- 
birica, &e. Myosotis dissitiflora, Anemone apen- 
nina and Robinsonian a, the common garden 
Anemone in variety, Violas aud Pansies, Saxi- 
frages of many kinds, such as Andrewsi, ear- 


mentosa, and umbrosa will all give a fair 
amount of satisfaction thus circumstanced. In 
the more shaded parts we could introduce a few 
Ferns of kinds. These would he sure to do well, 
and if arranged nicely would form a nice con¬ 
trast to the flowering plants. Ferns and flowers 
aro too seldom found together.—J. C. B. 

5S24.— Flowers for Easter.— The amount 
of flowers to bo obtained from the open ground 
at Easter will depend upon the season, and 
whether Easter falls late or early. In the 
warmest place we would try the common garden 
Anemone, which in mild years will flower in 
February, and give quite a large supply of bloom 
in March. Some of the early-flowering Pansies 
and Violas, such as Queen of Spring, Royal 
Purple, Golden Perfection, Alpha and Blue 
Beard will generally have thrown up some bloom 
by that time, especially if planted in autumn. 
The north border would do well for Christmas 
Roses and Snowdrops. The former should be 
planted in quantity ; it is a host in itself, and 
when Easter happens to come late they will still 
be good in a north aspect. Violets, Primroses, 
and Polyanthuses should also be included, but 
the warmest place for them.—J. C. B. 

56S5. —Diplaous glutinosus.— This is 
one of the so-called shrubby Mimuluscs, the 
flowers much resembling the ordinary garden 
Mimulus, but the habit being woody and com¬ 
pact. Easily propagated from cuttings of the 
growing shoots, inserted in sandy soil under 
a bell-glass.—J. C. B. 

5705.— Sunflowers. —When the blooms of 
your Sunflowers are no longer fresh, but the 
petals wither and the seed turns black, then cut 
the flowers and lay them out on a newspaper in 
the sun to ripen. The seed will soon be ready to 
rub out, and it may be cleaned and put aside to 
sow next spring. Of course the seed will produce 
plants as good, and with flowers as fine, as the 
old ones were, that is if the soil in which the 
new ones are grown is rich and good.—A. D. 

5829.— Plants under trees. — The St. 
John’s Wort (Hyperium calycinum) is an excel¬ 
lent plant lor the purpose, as is also Polypodium 
vulgare. The common English Ivy makes a fine 
carpet plant under trees, and then there are 
the Periwinkles, both green and variegated, all of 
quick growth and cheerful appearance.—J. C. B. 

5757.— Hollyhooks. —The best thing to do 
with the seedling Hollyhocks is to keep them 
in a frame all the winter. There they would 
make considerable growth, and if turned out 
into some good soil in Maroh next may give 
you good Bpikes of bloom at the end of July. 
Properly the seedlings should be now so strong 
as to be fit to plant out at once, but you cannot 
do better than give them all the shelter and 
assistance possible in the frame for the winter. 

r»s^8.—Planting 1 Pyrethruma and Lobelia 

cardlnalls.— We should advise the planting of seedling 
ryrethrmns and Lobelia cardiualis in the spring, os then 
there is no danger to fear from the winter. Keep the 
roots in pots in a frame or greenhouse, aud plant out 
about the end of March during dry, flno weather.—A. D. 

5759.— Treatment of Cloves.—It would have been 
better for the Cloves had you layered some of the growth, 
even if you had not lifted the young plants afterwards. 
Even now as you do not wish to remove them, it would 
not be too late to layer some of the strongest, and 
then add all above each plant a shovelful or two of nice 
fresh soil. That will help to preserve the old wood from 
frost and do the plants much good. 

5750 .— Treatment of Violet roots.— The violet 
plants alluded to seem to be in a very fair way to bloom 
freely next spring. That they have plenty of leafage 
would indicate that they have good crowns. It may 
help them to give during the winter a top-dressing of 
short or rotten manure, but Violets, as a rule, do not 
need very rich soil, they chiefly want often dividing and 
fresh soil.—A. D. 

6768.— Wallflowers.— Jf the Wallflowers are double, 
the less they are cut back now the better. Do this in the 
summer. If single Wallflowers, only cut away the doad 
flowering stems, and leave the new wood alone. It would 
be much lntter, however, to raise young plants in the 
spring, and to throw away the old ones when they had 
done blooming.—A. D. 

Forfifet-me-nots.— Wo have hn<l Forget-me- 
nots tiTow well and bloom beautifully wlo-n the roots 
had nothing better to feed upon than moitar. They should 
do very well in (.'min-imt libre and crushed charcoal, 
but in the spring must, not be n)lowod to become too 
dry, us the roots like moisture.—A. D. 

67GD.— Hederoma tullpifera.— Re pot as soon as 
the plant goes out of flower. Only the very best fibrous 
peat is suitable, mixing with it about one-sixth of coarse, 
silver sand. Pull the peat to pieces by hand, and sift out 
and reject the dusty portion —J. C. 

58.™ -Seedling 1 Begonias.— Allow them to goto 
rest i.'i the ordinary way. Tin y may remain in the seed 
pan, taking care that the soil does not get diivt dry, or 


they may be shaken out and stored away In aaad or 
Cocoa fibre, keeping them quite cool until March, and 
then potting them.—J. C. 

5766.— Mealy bug on Passion Flowers — We 
would advise that the plant be cut back hard, what is 
cut off burnt, then mix in a pint of water a quarter pint 
of paraflln, two ounces of soft soap, aud some clay, nut 
this till it is thick and nasty, and then drees the stems 
with it, using an old paint brush. Wash it off again in a 
month or so.—A. D. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary — October 17 to 22. 

Preparing border for planting Stocks. Planting border 
with Carnations and striped Pinks taken up from beds 
where thev were layered, edged with variecated Water¬ 
cress. Looking over and surface-dressing Deutxia gracilis 
for forcing, also Primuses and Lilacs. Taking standard 
Laurustinus from outside and setting them in cold houses 
for the winter. Getting bedding plants into vinery. Pros¬ 
ing Black Hamburgh Vines and cutting out a few ruda 
not required. Trenching up north border for Plums. 
Digging up Raspberry tuckers. Trenching and manuring 
borders for spring cropping. Tying and stopping encum¬ 
bers and Tomatoes growing for winter use. Cutting all 
Broccoli ready. Getting hand-lights on sheltered borac»a 
ready for planting Cauliflowers to stand the winter. Sor¬ 
ing seed Potatoes in store rooms; picking out those that 
are too small for seed. Getting remainder of Tomatoes 
into late vinery to ripen. Taking up main crop of Xantea 
Carrots and Student Parsnips, and storing them. Put¬ 
ting manure on ground ready for winter digging. 

Flower garden. 

All work connected with the storing of plants 
under cover for another season should be poshed 
on. Get all winter qn&rters for plants cleaned 
and repaired, and see that the heating apparatus 
is in working order ; it will probably be required 
more to expel damp than to keep oat frost for 
some little time yet, but in oar variable climate 
one should always be prepared for sudden 
changes. After the plants are housed, a little 
tire-heat, with plenty of ventilation on fine days, 
will do much to dry up superfluous moisture; 
otherwise keep all such plants as cool and airy 
as possible. Maintain the most perfect cleanli¬ 
ness in every part by removing decaying foliage; 
stir tho surface soil, and wash the pots if at all 
green. All soft-wooded cuttings that are well- 
rooted should have their points pinched ont to 
induce a dwarf, bushy habit. Look over the 
stock, and if any are doubtful take up some old 
plants and house them before a general clear¬ 
ance is made. 

Pelargoniums of one or two years’ growth are 
preferable to young, fresh-struck cuttings, es¬ 
pecially of the strong-growing kinds, as they are 
much more fioriferous, and do not ran so much 
to leaf-growth, and for vases they arc absolutely 
indispensable; after lifting them divest them of 
all large, coarse foliage, and pot them in quite 
small pots, or plant them in boxes if apace is 
limited. After one good watering, keep them dry, 
merely preventing shrivelling until the da vs 
begin to lengthen in spring. The delicate gold 
ana silver tricolors and bicolors should be 
lifted before the frost affects them, as they 
are comparatively tender; and as they are 
of slow growth it is difficult to get up a 
sufficient stock from cuttings alone. Some of the 
bronze and tricolor varieties are robust in habit, 
but such sorts as the Lass o’ Gowrie, Charming 
Bride, Sir R. Napier, Ac., are but slow in 
making good plants. After potting, a warm pit 
or frame will be warm quarters for them near 
the glass until they are well established, when 
they may be kept cool and dry. When Dahlias 
are injured by frost, cut them down to within 
1 ft. of the ground, and lift the roots for drying 
preparatory to storing in cellars for the winter. 

See that all climbers are securely tied or nailed 
up. Ivy on buildings should be cut back clear of 
water-pipes or windows, also from encroaching 
on the space dovoted to any weakly growing 
climbers, as it will soon smother almost any 
other plant if not kept within reasonable limits 
by attention in the way of pruning and training. 
Leave all the current year’s growth on such 
plants as Jasminum nudiflorum, Garry a elliptic*, 
and Chimonauthus fragrans, as in mild winters 
they begin to flower very early, and even a few 
blossoms on the walls out-of-doors are welcome 
at that compartively flowerless period. Chrysan¬ 
themums, Michaelmas Daisies, and Tritomaa 
will now need careful support, if robust in growth, 
and in order to keep the borders presentable as 
long as possible, all plants that have done flower¬ 
ing should be cut down or removed as soon as 
possible. 

Gather seeds of Sweet Peas, Tropa?olums,Con¬ 
volvulus, Ac., on dry days, and make note of 
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those plants that have yielded the best results 
this year for guidance in preparing for another 
season's display. Amongst annuals raised from 
seed there are few that keep up a more length* 
ened display or that are in every way more de¬ 
serving of extended culture than Phlox Drum* 
mondi; it has been so much improved of late 
years, and its varieties are so numerous, that a 
garden may be made gay for the entire season 
with this plant alone. Beds of it in gardens 
where there is not 1 ft. of glass under which to 
raise a bedding plant have been made beau¬ 
tiful, both early and late, by means of a few 
packets of seed of this useful plant sown in the 
oeds and carefully tended through the season. 
As this class of plants gets unsightly remove 
them and fill their places on the first favour¬ 
able opportunity with double and single Prim¬ 
roses, Arabises, Aubrietias, and Forget-me-nots, 
plants that never fail to make a satisfactory dis¬ 
play in spring, and that may be easily kept 
during summer under the shade of fruit trees 
or on borders shaded by buildings where not 
much else will grow. Bulbs must now receive 
attention, as they are so early in flower, and 
produce such brilliant colours, that merely a 
few light up a garden in early spring with an 
effect unobtainable by any other class of plants. 
If anyone wishes to try the best of all ways of 
growing that lovely flower the Snowdrop in 
masses under trees and on the turf, now is the 
proper time to dibble in the bulbs. Simply leave 
them afterwards undisturbed, and they will 
quickly spread into largo masses, when they are 
truly effective. 


Glasshouses. 

Stove and greenhouse plants —Any 
of the roof climbers that were shortened bac& 
after flowering may now receive further reduc¬ 
tion to admit more light to the permanent 
plants beneath them. This will assist in pre¬ 
paring them for the annual pruning by-and- 
bye ; and as there is now no fear of them start¬ 
ing into active growth if thoy are not treated 
too freely at the root, the present pruning may 
with safety be somewhat severe. These remarks 
apply principally to climbers that flower on the 
young growths made next season. Stephanotises 
and others that produce their finest flowers on 
one-year-old wood should only have the weakest 
growths removed at present, and the plants 
should be kept dry at the roots, and the re¬ 
maining growths must be kept close to the light 
to get them thoroughly matured. The summer 
ripened Gardenias should now be fast making 
up their flower-buds, and should be gradually 
brought under warmer treatment. Any renewed 
growths must be removed with the finger and 
thumb, otherwise they will draw the strength 
of the plants from forming their flowers, and 
the latter will drop in consequence. 

One of the most annoying things in a green¬ 
house during winter is the drooping of Camellia 
buds ; to prevent this it will be necessary to 
see tbat these plants are kept regularly supplied 
with moisture at the roots, and that they are 
not submitted for any lengthened period to a 
dry atmosphere. A little clear soot water should 
be given them at every alternate watering, and 
care should be taken at this season of the year 
that these and all other plants indoors are 
watered with tepid water only. It often happens 
unless this house is well aired that plants that 
have stood outside during the summer commence 
to make fresh growth after being a short time 
under glass. Where this occurs, they should be 
placed in a good position in the house, but 
growth should be checked as much as possible. 

It will now be necessary to use more than 
ordinary caution in giving water to the roots 
of choice hard-wooded plants, as nothing is 
easier than injuring roots with excessive 
moisture at this season. Avoid the too common 
practice of surface-dressing valuable plants at 
the commencement of winter, as the surfacing 
material generally remains moist when the ball 
of earth beneath is dry. The pots should be 
kept perfectly free from conferva, as this, when 
allowed to remain long on the pots, renders the 
atmosphere of the house unhealthy, and tends to 
sour the soil round the roots of the plants. The 
latest batches of bulbs should now be potted, 
including Ixias, Sparaxis, and the spring¬ 
flowering Tritoniaa. These latter should now 
be plunged in ashes of Cocoa-nut fibre close to 
the glass in a cold frame, there to remain 
through the winter, watering them carefully 
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until the plants are in active growth, and 
ventilating very freely whenever the thermo¬ 
meter stands above the freezing point. 

Fruit. 

With the exception of a few of the very latest 
kinds, Apples and Pears will now be harvested; 
therefore tne fruit-room should now be put in 
order. Lay out the fruit as thinly as space will 
allow; it will then be easily examined with the 
view of removing decayed fruit, and any that 
are ripening will be seen at a glance. All should 
be neatly labelled, and the room be kept scru¬ 
pulously clean and airy; this latter requisite is 
specially necessary till the fruit has undergone 
the sweating which always oocurs during the 
first two or three weeks after housing. Any 
extra fine specimens that it is desired to keep 
for a long period should, when dry, be wrapped 
up separately in tissue paper, and be placed in 
air-tight drawers or boxes. If the weather is suit¬ 
able and the ground works well, the planting of 
fruit trees should be commenced in earnest. 
Autumn planting is preferable to spring, for if 
planted now new roots are emitted at once, and 
the trees get established and are able to with¬ 
stand drought in early summer without water¬ 
ing, whilst those that are spring-planted are in 
danger of injury from drought, simply because 
as a rule they have not had time to make new 
roots before dry, warm weather sets in. 

Wall trees that require root-pruning ought 
now to have that done, and those that do not 
need such will need feeding matter, which 
should he afforded by clearing away the loose 
surface mulching and soil, and applying new 
material. The trees of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots that suffered by the severity of the 
past two winters, and have not by this time 
Fully recovered, should be made to give place 
to young, healthy trees. As regards Apricots, 
we have annually to replace some of the trees, 
for it is by this plan alone we are able to keep 
the walls furnished; indeed, so mysterious are 
the causes that make the branches collapse so 
suddenly that we have given up the solution as 
hopeless, and adopted the constant renewal of 
trees as, under the circumstances, the best 
remedy. 

Vegetables. 

As ground is cleared it should be dug over for 
the winter. In doing this be guided by the 
nature of the soil ; where both surface and sub¬ 
soil are naturally open and porous it may be laid 
up in narrow ridges. Treated thus its gets mel¬ 
lowed by the action of froat; but in heavy 
retentive soils, the rains are thrown off the 
ridges into the hollows, which become saturated, 
ana in the spring, when the ground is required 
for cropping, it is not in proper condition for the 
reception of seeds. In such a soil it is better not 
to ridge, but to dig it over, keeping it level, but 
at the same time turning it up roughly and 
leaving it as open as possible without attempting 
to break the clods. All ground that is usea for 
vegetable crops should be trenched every three 
or four years, 2 in. of fresh earth being brought 
to the surface on each occasion. This more par¬ 
ticularly applies to old gardens, where, if it be 
not done, the surface becomes exhausted. It is 
necessary thus to discriminate between old and 
new gardens, as, in the latter, at a compara¬ 
tively small depth, the soil is yet raw. To 
bring any considerable quantity of this to the 
top, and to bury the surface soil that has, by 
stirring and exposure to sun and air, become 
better adapted for the requirements of plant 
life, would be a serious mistake, which would 
be injurious to the crops for a year or two after¬ 
wards. 

With such land as this, that is yet deficient 
in depth of good soil, it is better not to bring 
much of the under portion to the top, but in 
trenching to loosen about 6 in. of the bottom 
that has not previously been stirred. In this 
way it will gradually be mellowed, in whioh 
condition it may gradually be brought up and 
mixed with the top soil. In trenching ground of 
every description, it is well to put some manure 
in the bottom; its admixture with the soil 
beneath very much improves the latter, and 
here it answers as a store for the support of the 
roots during dry, parching, summer weather. 
This operation of digging and trenching in the 
autumn is of great importance to vegetable cul¬ 
ture, and never should be delayed after the 
ground is cleared longer than can be avoided, 


as it can be carried out with more ease and 
expedition before the land is soaked by the 
autumnal rains. In addition to the effects it has 
in pulverising the soil, it is the means of 
destroying quantities of slugs and wireworms 
and their eggs, and also weeds that have newly 
vegetated. 

Endive.—Continue to tie up Endive for 
blanching as it is required, but no more should 
be done at a time than will keep up a supply, 
as when sufficiently blanched it soon afterwards 
begins to decay. Through the wetness of the 
season this crop in many places this autumn is 
difficult to blanch, especially the broad-leaved 
Batavian, the inner leaves of which are some¬ 
what decayed through excessive moisture, and 
as soon as they arc tied up they have a tendency 
to rot. The curled-leaved varieties have suffered, 
but not to such an extent as the other. If boards 
be used for blanching the curled-leaved kinds, 
they will bo much less likely cither to rot 
through the effects of their previous condition 
or to suffer from frost, but whichever way 
they are treated the tying up or covering must 
be done when they are quite dry. Any ordi¬ 
nary thin boards sufficiently wide to cover the 
plants will answer the purpose, placing a couple 
or more bricks upon them, according to their 
length, to keep them close enough to the plants 
to exclude light and prevent their removal by 
wind. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Early-flowering Chry santhemum s. -- 

Messrs. W. C. Watson & Sons, Marlborough 
Nursery, Islington, send us a basket of fine 
blooms of these useful plants. Though not so 
large and handsome as the winter-flowering 
kinds, wc notice a great improvement is being 
made, and we shall soon have Pompone, In¬ 
curved, and Japanese Chrysanthemums flower¬ 
ing from June till November, to be then suc¬ 
ceeded by the later flowering kinds. Among 
those sent to us by Messrs. Watson we may 
notice as good kinds Oapt. Webb, Madamo 
Pufoy, Madame Pecaul, Scarlet Gem, Prccocilc, 
Golden Nugget, Snowflake, Madame C. Dcs- 
grange, Madame Angou, Nanurn, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Bronze Pr6cocit6. These embrace white, 
bronze, scarlet, red, yellow, golden, and purple 
blossoms, of fairly good size and substance. 

Hardy Orinums. —Blooms of a hardy 
Crinum named C. Powelli may be gathered 
from a bed of plants in the Pine apple Nurserv, 
Edgwaro Road, London. The plants are 1. ft 
undisturbed all the winter, and in spring they 
throw up strongly and flower all through the 
summer, indeed until cut down by frost. The 
Crinums are noble plants, and placed in clumps 
or masses by themselves they would form an 
attractive feature, and give a good many spikei 
of bloom during the Beason. 

Sedum spectabile purpurea is a fine 
form of the noble Stonecrop growing in the same 
nursery. For hanging over stone edgings this 
is an excellent plant, or it may be grown in 
pots or baskets in the window. 

Purple Soabious. — Plenty of bright 
blooms of the Scabious may still be gathered ; 
the plants are getting straggly, but the blooms 
are fresh and useful for cutting. 

Browallia alata.— This is a pretty little 
blue-flowered annual which now supplies plenty 
of material for cutting. Plants growing in the 
open air if lifted now with good balls of eaith at¬ 
tached to the roots and potted will make use¬ 
ful subjects for mixing into Chrysanthemum?, 
&e,, in the greenhouse. We note well-fowered 
plants of it growing in pots in Covent Garden 
Market. 

Canary creeper.— Sprays of this ire now 
useful for cutting for vases, and if the water be 
renewed occasionally and the ends be cut off the 
stalks, they will last for a long time in a cool 
room. 

Neja gracilis is a pretty little yellow- 
flowered plant with light Fennel-like foliage, 
fresh and beautiful in autumn. The flowers, 
though not particularly handsome, are nuine- 
rous and showy. 

Chinese Pinks still yield bright blossoms, 
as also does Phlox Drummondi, Cailiopsis, &c. 

Mr. Green, Thorpe Nurseries, Norwich, send3 
us a box of 
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Single Dahlias. —They are very bright 
and beautiful. The kinds sent us are Paragon, 
maroon edged with purple ; Coccinea, crimson, 
Scarlet Dwarf; Yellow Dwarf ; Lutea, lemon 
yellow ; and Cervantesi, orange. With the 
Dahlias also came a bunch of the excellent Cal¬ 
ceolaria amplexicaule, and a charming variety 
of autumn and winter-flowering zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums. 

Of indoor plants which we noted this week, 
are the 

Nerines, pretty bulbous plants, flowering 
freely at this season, either in windows or 
greenhouse. Their colours are pink, rose, crim¬ 
son, orange, and various other shades. We saw 
a good batch of them in Messrs. Henderson and 
Sons’ nursery at Pine-apple Place. 

In Mr. B. S. Williams’ nursery at Holloway 
there is a good display of cool-house Orchids. 
A fine variety of 

Solanum, named Empress, which bears 
very large berries in clusters, which are of a 
bright crimson colour. 

Capsicum Little Gem is a new plant, 
the seed of which will be distributed next 
spring. It is dwarf and bushy in habit, and bears 
multitudes of bright red conical-shaped berries 
along the upper part of the stems. It was 
awarded a first-class certificate at South Ken¬ 
sington recently. 

Golden Maiden-hair (Adiantum Wil- 
liamsi).—We noted a large stock of seedlings 
of this free-growing greenhouse Fern. It comes 
quite true from seed, and grows with wonderful 
vigour, its young fronds being covered with 
golden farina. It succeeds best under cool green¬ 
house treatment. 

Eulalia japonica zebrina is a pretty pot 
plant for a cool greenhouse or window during 
autumn and winter. Cyclamens are abundantly 
in flower. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES ON LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Of all the plants which bloom, forced and other¬ 
wise, indoors in winter, and in our pleasure 
grounds and woodlands in spring and summer, 
none are greater favourites than the Lily of the 
Valley. No good reason can possibly be offered 
for its not being in every garden. It grows well, 
whether continually kept in pots or left in the 
open ground. Shade does not harm it, not yet 
exposure ; in short, it is one of those subjects 
which is easy to cultivate and hard to kill, and 
one which should be planted more or less by all. 

From the present time on until March is the 
time to lay in a stock of roots. They can be had 
at a cheap rate and in any quantity from any 
nurseryman or seedsman. Three classes of roots 
may be selected. Those termed “ single crowns ” 
are the very strongest and best, and Bhould 
always be grown where bloom is wanted at 
Christmas ; afterwards and for general cultiva¬ 
tion in pots what are called “ clumps ” are the 
best, and for planting in large quantity about 
the woods or in rustic places smaller sized 
clumps are suitable. Single crowns are generally 
about as thick in the point as the end of one's 
little finger, and in potting them six, eight, or 
ten may be put into a 6-in. pot. Clumps are 
little bundles of interwoven roots with about 
a dozen or more crowns to them, and these are 
potted into 5-in. or 6-in. pots without breaking 
them up in any way. The small or weakest 
clumps are not worth potting to force, as a few 
leaves and no flowers are generally all that 
they produce. All should be potted in a light 
compost, consisting of loam, leaf-soil, and sand 
in about equal parts. Good drainage must also 
bo afforded. The roots should be potted firmly, 
aid when finished the crowns should just be 
pe ping above the soil. 

No time should now be lost in potting the 
ca-ly flowering roots We have tried treating 
t iein in various ways after potting, such as 
s *tting them in a dark place in an ordinary 
frame in a Mushroom house, and various other 
pla ;es, and have found that they do best plunged 
with other bulbs under 6 in. of ashes. After 
being plunged three or four weeks they may be 
brought out and set in any place in which there 
ii a temperature of 55° or 60°. After being there 
a week or so they may be placed in 10° or 15° 
of more heat, and this, with plenty of moisture 


at the root and in the atmosphere, will generally 
induce them to bloom. Until January is well 
over the flower stems are generally thrown up 
without many leaves, but as spring advances 
both leaves and flowers come together, and from 
April onwards they grow and bloom freely 
enough without any extra attention. 

Supposing anyone to have no Lily of the Valley 
now, they ought to buy some at once. Use it for 
flowering in pots this winter and spring, and 
then either grow it on in pots, or plant it out 
anywhere afterwards. If this were done for a 
number of years, a capital stock might soon be 
got up, and it would axaply pay its way the first 
Beason. Those who grow these Lilies in pots, and 
then throw them aw*ay like other bulbs after 
they have been forced, commit a great mistake. 
The finest Lilies of the Valley we have ever 
seen were potfuls which had been grown on in 
the same pots year after year, until the strong 
stubby crowns were actually hanging over the 
sides of the pots. After forcing, the pots should 
be placed in a close frame and carefully watered, 
and they should be gradually hardened off until 
they can bear full exposure without injury. 
About bedding-out time they may be set out-of- 
doors altogether in a sheltered, but sunny spot, 
in which water in abundance must be given 
them, and by the end of September they will 
be as useful plants as any which can be bought. 
For very early flowering they will not of course 
equal foreign grown roots or single crowns, but 
for spring use no better need be desired. 

The best time to plant old pot plants out-of- 
doors is the end of May. Very poor soil does 
not suit them, but any moderately rich material 
is all they require in this way. Should the 
weather be dry at the time of planting, they 
must be watered several times until they have 
begun to grow, and old plantations are much 
benefited by a surface dressing of manure every 
winter. C. 


A pretty basket plant (Fuchsia pro- 
cumbens).—Those only acquainted with the 



Fuchsia procumbens. 


ordinary type of Fuchsia, so common in every 
garden, would scarcely recognise this little creep¬ 
ing plant from New Zealand as a Fuchsia, so 
different is it in habit of growth and flower from 
ordinary varieties. It is now, however, beginning 
to be valued as a basket plant for room and 
greenhouse culture, a mode of growth under 
which it thrives capitally and makes both a 
novel and attractive object. Its beauty lies not 
so much in the flowers, which, though produced 
in abundance, are almost hidden among the 
dense foliage, as in the bright coloured berries 
which succeed the flowers, and which remain on 
the plant and retain their attractive magenta 
colour throughout the winter till late in the 
spring, w hen the plant becomes again covered 
with new foliage and flowers. If placed in good, 
rich soil its branches grow rapidly and hang in 
graceful profusion over the sides of the basket or 
pot in the manner shown in the annexed illus¬ 
tration. As to the perfect hardiness of the plant 
in the open air in this country there can be no 
doubt, provided the situation is dry, and the 
border, or whatever it is grown on, thoroughly 
drained. 

Epiphyllums as wall plants.— These 
lovely autumn and winter-blooming plants re¬ 
quire an elevated position in order to sec them 


to advantage ; they therefore look well on back 
walls of forcing-houses, on rafters, and in similar 
positions. They will succeed under a wide range 
of temperature, and are not at all particular as 
to soil. The system adopted here is to plant the 
Pereskia stocks in any position that it is thought 
desirable to ornament, and to train up shoots 
about 2 ft. apart, or single ones if amongst 
miscellaneous creepers or on rafters, and allow 
them to run to the top of the house before stop¬ 
ping ; they quickly attain the necessary length, 
and we insert on their stems grafts of Epiphyl¬ 
lums 1 ft. apart during the whole length, 
changing the varieties according to taste. Under 
the influence of a high, moist temperature they 
make rapid growth, and will each produce the 
first year several heads of bloom ; by the end 
of the second year they will be perfect columns 
of luxuriant leafage, and during the dullest 
months of the year each shoot will furnish an 
abundance of blossom ; when planted out, they 
are not subject to that trying ordeal known as 
“ drying off,” and consequently their luxuriance 
astonishes even those who are well acquainted 
with their cultivation.—J. G. H. 

5771.—Ferns from spores.—As soon as 
the spore cases on the under-side of the fronds 
turn brown, the entire frond should be gathered, 
encased in a paper bag, and hung up for a time 
in a dry, airy place. During July and August the 
greater portion of the spores come to maturity, 
and as it is not advisable to sow before March, 
the bags containing the fronds may, as soon as 
the latter become quite dry, be folded up in a 
small compass and put altogether in a box, 
the same to be kept in a perfectly dry place. 
In March or April, or later in the season if a 
warm house is not at command, fill some 2£-in. 
pots with fibrous peat. Then take a piece of 
clean white paper, hold the dry frond over it 
tapping it gently ; this will cause the dust-like 
Bpores to drop out, when they are to be scat¬ 
tered cn the soil in the pots. Place each pot 
in a saucer of water, and set them in a close 
frame. Never water the surface-soil, but keep 
some water in the pans.—J. C. B. 

5822.— Propagating Althaea frutex.— 
This is increased by means of seed and cut¬ 
tings. The seed should be sown in March in 
pans of fine, sandy soil, and placed in a cold 
frame. Place a pane of glass on the pan and 
shade until the young plants appear, then 
gradually inure them to the full air. The follow¬ 
ing March plant out in the open ground. To 
succeed with cuttings they should be taken off 
in October, with about three joints to each one, 
and firmly inserted in free soil—burying the two 
lowermost joints—in a north border. Be sure 
and make the soil very firm around them, and 
cover with a little litter in severe weather. The 
great point in propagating hardy trees and 
shrubs from cuttings is to take them off not 
later than the middle of October, and insert 
them in a cool situation w'here they are screened 
from the sun in spring and early summer.—J. 
C. B. 

5764.— Begonias, Palms, and Ferns. 
— Begonia VVeltoniensis is a useful winter 
flowering kind, blooming all through the winter 
months in a temperature of 55°. It should have 
liberal culture in summer, so that nice, healthy, 
vigorous bushes are formed by October. Cut¬ 
tings strike freely in March, and these should be 
grown along in gentle warmth until the begin¬ 
ning of June, after which time they will do best 
in a frame. Let them have plenty of light and 
air all through the summer, merely shading 
from hot sun and syringing freely in hot weather. 
This Begonia also makes a capital summer bed- 
der, if hardened off well and planted out in 
June. Latania borbonica is a cool-house Palm 
wintering in an average temperature of 45°. 
Adiantum farleyense demands a constant winter 
temperature of 60°. Strong heat and much 
atmospherical moisture are at all times necessary 
to its welfare.—J. Cornhill. 

5817.— Stephanotis failing.— We think 
that you would have done better to have shifted 
your plant along by degrees. The one shift 
system is always rather dangerous ; the soil 
often becoming sour before it gets full of roots. 
Next April we would examine the roots, and 
if they appear at all decayed, shake away some 
of the old mould and replace in a smaller pot.— 
C. B. 

6756.— Lisianthus Russellianus.— This 
is a rather difficult plant to grow well. An in- 
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termediate temperature with plenty of light 
and free admission of air on fine days is beat for 
it. Fibrous loam two parts and leaf-mould one 
part is the right compost, adding thereto a 
good dash of coarse, silver sand.—J. C. B. 

5840.— Lilacs at Christmas.— A month 
or so in a temperature of about 60° of heat 
should suffice to get Lilacs into bloom at Christ¬ 
mas. Prior to that, however, it would be well to 
have the plants under glass to protect the buds 
from frost,and promote agradual expansion. The 
change into the high temperature would also not 
be so sudden. The plants will need careful water¬ 
ing, as the flower-buds begin to swell.—D. 

5752.— Fuchsias and Begonias.— You 
may be able to winter your Fuchsias in a cellar 
because these are deciduous and lose their 
leaves, so that light is of no great consequence. 
The pots need not be turned on their sides, and 
the soil would not need water unless it became 
very dry. As to Begonia roots, we should advise 
their being kept in a rather warmer tempera¬ 
ture, as a cellar, if ever so dry, will still 
have a damp atmosphere, and the roots may 
become mouldy and decay. A cupboard in the 
kitchen would perhaps suit better, or even on 
top of the cupboard. They may go into a cooler 
and lighter place when the roots start growth. 
—A. D. 

5762.— Manure for Daphnes.— All de¬ 
pends as to whether they are on their roots or 
grafted. Own root plants should not have very 
rich soil, but grafted ones may be indulged with 
a little decomposed manure. Good loam and a 
little leaf-soil is, however, all that is absolutely 
necessary, for when the plants get pot-bound 
they may be top-dressed with Clay’s fertiliser. 
—J. C. 

5772. — Naegelias for winter. — Give 
them the same treatment as for Gloxinias during 
the summer months, keeping them well to the 
light, shifting for the last time about the middle 
of August. By the latter end of October place in 
a constant temperature of 55°, if possible on a 
shelf near the glass.—J. C. B. 

5767. — Tuberoses after flowering. — 
They are of but little use, fresh imported bulbs 
being necessary for forcing. Plant them out in 
some warm comer in free soil, they will furnish 
a few flowers for cutting.—J. C. B. 

5827. -Geranium on walls. -We can only 
surmise that too luxuriant growth has prevented 
the plant from flowering, soil probably too rich, 
or too extended a root run. All that can be 
done is to thin out weak shoots, so that the 
strong ones get plenty of sun and air. When 
the sod becomes somewhat exhausted the plant 
will bloom freely.—J. C. 

5839.—Seedling Begonias. - Se< dling Begonias may 
well be expected to grow all through the winter if kept 
in a moderate heat, but if in a cuol temperature they 
will then rest. All must depend upon the convenience 
you have to keep the plants, but if only an ordinary 
greenhouse, no doubt the plants will do better if allowed 
to go to rest.—A. D. 

5770 — Dracophyllum graclle. — Young plants 
may be potted in March; flowering specimens when they 
go out of flowsr.—J. C. 

6773.— Tvdeeag for winter flowering.— The last 
shift should be siven about the middle of August; they 
will then get well e st tblished by November, and if placed 
on a light shelf in a temperature of 55° will flower well 
oil through the winter. - J. C. B. 

5833. — Propagating Cyclamens. — Cyclamen 
bulbs are sometimes propagated by cutting the old 
bulbs through, aud thus dividing them into three or 
four, but the plan is now little adopted. Good sorts re¬ 
produce themselves, and even better, so readily from 
seed, that few care to keep over or propagate old bulbs. 
Needling l ulbs will bloom freely within a year. If you 
cut your old bulb, you may but destroy it altogether.— 
A. D. _ 


Alpine flowers for English gardens. 
—By a printer’s error the price of this book was 
recently stated in these columns to be 12s. 6d., 
whereas its published price is 7s. 6d. 

Green fly on Roses. — I find the following 
a simple, quick, and effectual method of clearing 
Loses of green fly ; Pour water slowly from 
a watering pot with a fine or medium rose over 
the leaves infested, holding them very slightly 
with the left hand, gently moving the fingers all 
the time ; the insects will wash on easily the mo¬ 
ment they feel the touch, and cleaner than if 
the plants were syringed for a length of time ; 
they cannot bear the slightest contact with the 
fingers and water without £oing. If you shake 
the shoots occasionally during the water falling 


upon them, it will also help to clear them of the 
drowned flies. No wash is needed by the above 
method.—W. A. T. 


TRITONIAS. 

Out-door culture. —These succeed well 
as border plants in any soil except clay, but 
seem to like moist beds of peat soil best ; they 
may be planted out in April or May. Treated as 
a cold frame bulb, and planted out, they will 
flower in the south in August, but in the north 
of England a month later, and in cold places it 
is better to bring them on for a longer time 
under glass and plant them out later. Though 
tolerably hardy there are two objections to 
leaving them out all winter in the open ground— 
one, that they are liable to be killed in severe 
winters unless well protected with litter ; the 
other, that owing to their habit of straying, in 
which they much resemble Lilies of the Valley, 
they are apt to leave the place in which they 
were planted, and come up where they are not 
wanted. It is better, therefore, to lift the whole 


fatal. They had better not be left uncovered for 
a single day. They may be planted 3 in. or 4 in. 

I deep in pots or boxes in any soil, a mixture of 

I sandy peat and light, fibrous loam suiting them 
best. They may be placed anywhere out of the 
reach of frost, but the less they grow during 
winter the better. Care must also be taken in 
potting tokeepthelong suckers at the same depth 
as the bulb, turning them round the inside of 
the pot, for if the points are brought above 
ground before they nave completed their hori¬ 
zontal growth and commenced the formation of 
a balb, the suckers die. When planted they must 
be carefully and repeatedly watered. The shoots 
on appearing above ground will probably all be 
found to touch the edge of the pot; hence, if 
you can Bpare say a 4^-in. pot for every two cr 
three bulbs, they are in the most convenient 
condition for planting ont again with a ball of 
soil when the time comes. 

Culture in pots. —The present time is the 
proper season to commence the pot culture of 
Tritonias. Where a large supply of cut flowers 
is required during the months of April and May, 



Cut spray of Tritonie. 


stock in autumn; and as they may, if necessary, 
be potted many together, and separated when 
plaating-out time comes, this takes little trouble 
or room. About the beginning of November is 
the best time to lift them. This must be done 
carefully; for although the tops are not yet 
dead, the shoots which form the new bulbs next 
year are already several inches long, sometimes 
even more than 1 ft. These shoots are jointed 
sackeis, not unlike thoso of Conch Grass, and 
os soon as they have completed their horizontal 
growth, the nucleus of a new bulb is formed on 
the last joint. This young bulb then makes 
roots, an 1 sends a shoot perpendicularly up¬ 
wards to become the floweriug-stalk of next year. ! 
When lha bulbs are lifted in November for re¬ 
planting, if sufficient care be taken, the last 
year’s Lnlbs will be found—to outward appear¬ 
ance, alive and sonnd, like the old conns of 
Gladioli—connected with the new bulbs by these 
threads. Tne old bulbs can readily be diBtin- 
ished by having no stalks or shoots, and may 
pulled off and thrown away. Anything like 
drying off or storing the roots in a dry place is 


few plants will be found more useful than these 
for meeting the demand; and their bright colours 
and gracelul spikes are admirably adapted to 
ive relief to a collection when arranged with 
owers of a dwarfer character. The soil which 
we have found most suitable to them under pot 
culture is a moderately light, sandy loam, en¬ 
riched with well-decayed cow manure and a 
slight addition of leaf-mould. Peaty soils should 
be avoided, as it is difficult to maintain the 
foliage in health through the flowering period 
in such soils. Next in importance to soil is per¬ 
fect drainage; anything approaching stagnation 
at the roots is fatal to this class of plants. We 
have found 6-in. pots the best, placing about 
twelve bulbs in a pot with a dash of sand over 
them, and then covering them with & in. of soil. 
After potting plungo them in ashes or Cocoa 
fibre in a cold frame. Very little water will be 
required for the first month after starting them, 
provided the plunging material is kept moist. 
As soon as the growths appear air must be given 
abundantly night and day whenever the ther¬ 
mometer is above the freezing point, otherwise 
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they will soon ran np spindly and be worthless- 
About the end of November they should be re¬ 
moved to a position close to the glass in a cool, 
airy house, and be carefully watched in order to 
see that they do not suffer from excessive dry¬ 
ness at the root after being removed from the 
plunging material. In this position they may re¬ 
main with advantage till the beginning of 
March, when a house with a north aspect will 
be found the best, or they may be taken back 
to frames, in which they will flower freely, 
every pot throwing up from a score to three 
dozen spikes of bloom. After flowering, water 
should be gradually withheld, and the plants 
exposed to the full sun in order to ensure the 
bulbs getting well ripened, when they will 
rove serviceable the following season, and 
loom equally well as imported bulbs. Indeed, 
where fine masses are required the roots should 
be disturbed as little as possible after they once 
get established. The best way to treat them is 
simply to reduce the ball by removing as much 
of tne old soil as can be done without breaking 
the rhizomes, and then to shift them into a 
larger-sized pot, using good fibry, mellow loam 
for the purpose. In cases where an increase is 
desired they should be shaken out, that they 
mav be divided in the moat advantageous way, 
and when potted, placed in any cold frame 
where they can be well attended, to with the 
syringe after they get into leaf to keep down 
red spider, an insect to which they are particu¬ 
larly subject. 

Varieties. —The following is a list of 
Tritonias now in cultivation : Amoena, orange, 
centre spotted yellow ; Bella, blush, shading 
down to rose ; Brilliant, rich luminous orange- 
scarlet ; Crocata, bright orange ; Eclair, bright 
scarlet; Elegans, orange-cerise ; Eleonore, buff, 
very fine ; Eximia, orange-scarlet; Fenestrata, 
soft rose-salmon; Gladstone, fine, very distinct; 
Pallida, salmon-pink ; Prince Alfred, white, 
very large ; Squalida, white, suffused rose. 
Good bulbs of the above may be bought at any 
good seed shop at from 2s. fid. to 5s. per dozen, 
and mixed varieties may be bought for Is. fid. 
or 2s. per dozen, or 10s. per hundred. 


FRUIT. 

PRESERVING GRAPES THROUGH THE 
WINTER. 

Many people sucoeed in growing good late 
Grapes, but, judging from the numerous ques¬ 
tions we are frequently called upon to answer, 
the mode of keeping them after they are fit for 
removal from the Vines seems to be but imper¬ 
fectly understood. Some have an idea that an 
expensively fitted room is necessary, while 
others think that some unexplained process in 
the manipulation or management forms the key¬ 
stone of success. But such is not the case; all 
that is required is a dry, well-ventilated room, 
free from stagnant moisture, and not easily 
affected by sudden climatic or atmospheric 
chances. A dry, airy cellar, from which frost 
and damp can be excluded without the aid of 
much fire heat, fitted with racks for holding 
wine bottles filled with soft water, may be de¬ 
pended upon for keeping Lady Downes frech 
and plump for four months after they are cut, 
provided the temperature can be kept a few de¬ 
grees above or below 45°. The main point, and 
in reality the only seoret of success, is the 
thorough ripening of the Grapes before the end 
of October, for unless this is secured the thin, 
aqueous matter contained in the berries disap¬ 
pears when the leaves fall; they shrink if left 
on the Vines, and, as a matter of course, they 
would do the same if removed to the best Grape 
room in England. 

When properly ripened they should be allowed 
to hang on the Vines until all the leaves have 
fallen and the wood is in a fit state for pruning, 
when cutting may be commenced ; but for the 
benefit of the amateur who wishes to try his 
hand at bottling, we will turn to the room in¬ 
tended for their reception. This should be fitted 
with a ventilator at the top for the escape of 
moisture; it should be thoroughly cleansed, 
limewashed, and fitted with shelves made of 
floor-boards, resting on iron brackets, pointing 
upwards at an angle at 40° to 45°, and well 
secured to the wall, as these brackets will have 
to sustain the weight of a whole row of bottles, 
water, and Grapes. To prevent the bottles from 


moving, ortho bunches from touching each other, 
another board with holes 9 in. from centre to 
centre, cut out of the lower side and large enough 
for the bottoms of the bottles to fit into, is 
placed edgeways on the shelf, and with the top 
side resting against the wall to which it is 
secured by means of screws driven into plugs or 
wood bricks. Having calculated the number of 
bunches that have to be accommodated, these 
shelves may be repeated one above another if 
necessary until sufficient space is secured. Clean 
bottles having been filled nearly up to the necks 
with soft water and placed in the racks, care 
being taken that there is room for expansion of 
the water without its running over when the 
wood is introduced, all damp should be removed 
by wiping the shelves and floors and leaving the 
ventilators open for a day or two, when the room 
will be ready for tho fruit. 

Cutting 1 the Grapes. —When Grapes are 
quite ripe and nicely covered with bloom, they re¬ 
quire very careful handling to prevent disturbance 
of the berries or loss of the bloom in transit to 
the Grape room. To avoid this all the ties should 
be carefully removed from the shoulders with a 
pair of sharp scissors, every faulty berry being 
removed at the same time. To avoid shaking, 
although I do not approve of the use of pruning 
scissors, I always use them for cutting the 
bunch-bearing shoots just above the pruning 
bud. They are then conveyed carefully to the 
room, the buds are trimmed off, and the shoots 
are fitted into the bottles. As the cutting is pro¬ 
ceeded with, bunches that do not promise to be 
good keepers are placed together in the lower 
tier for early use, and every bit of wood beyond 
or above the bunch is left on, as shortening 
back opens the pores and shrivelling of the 
berries follow's. For some years after I com¬ 
menced bottling I used a spare bedroom with 
thick, dry walls covered with Ivy, and only a 
door and window for ventilation ; the room be¬ 
low had a fire in it daily, and the chimney pas¬ 
sing up one side kept it free from damp and at 
the proper temperature, but fresh arrangements 
enabled me to fit up a properly ventilated room, 
in which I have a slow combustion boiler, with 
pipes placed along one side of the Grape room, 
but the fire is never used, and I can keep Grapes 
fresh and plump from the first week in January 
until tho end of May. The bottles sometimes 
require filling up, but we rarely change the 
water, neither do we lose many berries out of 
bunches that are sound when they are removed 
from the Vines. 

The best kinds for bottling.— Where 
several kinds are bottled, Muscats, Trebbiano, 
and Black Alicante keep good through January ; 
then follow Black Morocco, Gros Colmar, and 
Mrs. Pincc, while Lady Downes, with me the 
latest of all, keeps well, as I have just stated, 
until the end of May. W. C. 

5818. — Fig© falling off.— In the south of 
England, the first crop is nearly always an ex¬ 
cellent one, if the right kind be planted, the 
Brown Turkey being the best and most prolific. 
The second crop never ripens, and should be 
rubbed off, as they only help to exhaust the 
trees, and prevent the formation of the embryo 
fruits which remain small enough to pass the 
winter safely. Nipping out the terminal oud is a 
good plan to cure fruit falling when it arises 
from deficient nutriment.—E. H. 

5820. -Melons failing.-If a steady, healthy 
heat can be kept up, the late Melons should ripen, 
at least those that are now a good size. Under 
like conditions Sutton’s Golden Perfection and 
A. F. Barron, both green fleshed, have been 
very good this season with mo.—E. H. 

5819. — Pears shrivelling and crack¬ 
ing.— Root pruning would not avail unless the 
trees are too luxuriant; carefully lifting the 
roots and bringing them near the surface would 
be better, or transplanting might bo effectual— 
this ri of course if the soil is tho cause, but it 
may be a question of climate. The kinds grown 
may not suit the district.—E. H. 

574G —Grapes not colouring— “J. B.” 
would have done better with the Black Ham¬ 
burgh, as he evidently does not understand 
Vine culture. The often syringing with cold 
water should not be necessary in a house only par¬ 
tially heated; at any rate it might be carried 
too far. The inferior quality of the Lady Downes 


has probably arisen from unripe wood and de¬ 
fective interior management. Use fires more, and 
get the wood well ripened, ventilating freely. In 
the other honse the barsting of the berries of the 
Frontignan has arisen most likely from the late 
abundant rainfall acting on roots in a border 
that had been previously ill-supplied with mois¬ 
ture. The selection of the variety in this case 
for an nnbeated house has not been happy.— 
K. H. 

6815.—Grapes not colouring —I expect there-i 
Grapes are shanked, that is, the stalks are brown and 
dead. Shanking iuay arise from several causes, which can 
only be ascertained on the spot. Over cropping may 
cause it, tr a wet. sour border, or a check from drought, 
or badly ripened wood. The cause is deficient nutriment 
in some way. 1 think the tire might have been kept going 
a little longer.—L. II. 

6834.— Manuring Vines.— The best time to manu e 
a Vine 1 b early in the spring, and very Rood results may 
be obtained by the use of l one dust, alone or in combi¬ 
nation with a sprinkling of guano. Solid manures should 
not be dug into Vine holders, their tendency being to 
clog up the soil, but they are excellent for mulching. 
Fowls' manure will be beneficial if used in moderate 
quantities lightly forked in.—K. H. 

BT1S.—Melons cracking. Too much moisture at 
the roots at the ripening period will cause this. For the 
future, as soon as the fruit shows signs of changing 
colour, withhold the supply of water.—J. C. 

6765 - Grapes cracking.— There is mote than one 
cause for Gi apes cracking. It may and does arise from de¬ 
fective ventPatb.n, keeping the house too close in the 
early part of the day, and a sudden flush of water up n 
homers that had previously been dry will cause the 
hkin of the berries to rupture from their Inability to bear 
the strain.—E. H. 

67. r >. - Keeping Apples. —Apples do not need to 
l>e lamely exposed to the air. They will keep well in bar¬ 
rels or in box« s if, when stored at the first, they are care¬ 
fully picked ai.d handled. They may also be laid in 
bmps, ami be partly covered with straw, to exclude 
light and air. It is very possible, however, that your 
Apples are not a long kccpii g sort, or may have been 
gathered too rood. Then the atmosphere of an attic 
may bo too dry, and htnee the loss of sap from the fruit. 
—A. I> 

67( 0.—Fruit of Service Tree.— The fmit of the 
S' rvice Tree id of no special value, and certainly is’t.nt 
worth presetving. To many pahites it is quite nauseous 
Apple 1 or Vegetable Marrows w ould make a preserve far 
more pleasant and profitable. The fruit ot the ter*ice 
tree is pretty to look at, and there its value ends.—A. I>. 

6S2'\— Melons failing. —“ Tyro " will do well to try 
Earl Keaconstleld Melon. I put out three plants under a 
three-light frame on a common manure heap without 
lining, and from the plants have taken seventeen fruits, 
my smallest fruit weighing 2 lb. It is a fine gretn- 
fleahed Melon, nicely netted, and unsurpassed in flavour. 
—Country John. 

Preparing for fruit trees.— Trench the land be¬ 
fore planting, but do not turn up the bad subsoil. Now 
In the timo to plant. Maideu trees on the French Para¬ 
dise stock need not be more than 4 ft. apart in the line 
or row from row.—N. 


VEGETABLES. 

Planting Potatoes in ashes.— Having 
three narrow strips of land between trenches 
dug out for late Celery in May last, I conceived 
the idea of growing a few Potatoes between the 
rows of Celery. But as at some remote time a 
quantity of clay had been deposited in that part 
of the garden, and as also the whole garden had 
been heavily manured with cow manure last 
October, it occurred to me that unless the eoil 
were lightened in some way, Potatoes would do 
badly ; I therefore hit upon the plan of digging 
out of the hen-pen a quantity of fine ccal aahes 
and planting the Potatoes in them, as we should 
in manure. I have just taken the crop up 
(Champions), and find seventeen good and 
medium-sized Potatoes at a root, which I con¬ 
sider a good average, but the Potatoes boil 
rather heavy. What is of more value to me than 
the crop is, that the ashes have so loosened the 
soil that it is the best in the garden for the pur¬ 
pose of earthing up Celery. It has been the 
practice for many years past for farmers in the 
neighbourhood of large towns to use ashpit 
manure for growing Potatoes, which is on the 
same principle.— G. C. Eccles. 

5811.—Hollow Celery.— Hollow Celery is 
no doubt a great nuisance, and has, as your 
correspondent remarks, puzzled a good many 
people. .Some kinds are more subject to it than 
others. This is, I think, certain, and the whites 
are more affected with it than the reds. It is 
mainly duo to checks in cultivation, or to using 
rank manure ui the,trenches, and in some cases, 

J I believe, the ailment, like many other evils, may 
be constitutional, but one may feel convinced of 
I this or that without being able to adduce proofs. 

! The kinds least subject to it, in my experi- 
| encc, are Turner’s Incomparable White, Major 
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Clarke’s Solid Red, and Sutton’s Sulham Prize 
Pink.—E. H. 

5816. — Winter Cucumbers. — Growing 
winter Cucumbers is mainly a question of tem- 
peratur e and moisture; the thermometer at 
night should not fall below 60°, and a little 
higher would be better, therefore I fear your 
correspondent will not succeed with them in 
his gieenhouse. It is not so much a question 
of rich soil as warmth, and though the flue 
might, if rightly covered, manage to supply 
the bottom heat (the soil must not touch the 
line), yet I do not see where the atmospheric 
heat is to come from. There is, I fear, no chance 
of Cucumbers at Christmas.—E. H. 

5751. — Cucumbers failing. —It is very 
probable that the cause of the death of the 
Cucumber plants was so much cold rain, as we 
know that ridge Cucumbers were destroyed 
wholesale with such an excess of moisture and 
cold winds. Such an autumn is not usual, and 
you must try again next year. It is quite easy 
to make a hole in the soil 20 in. across and 1 ft. 
in depth, put the soil round the sides, then 
partly fill with manure and return some of the 
soil. Mix this, then add some more manure and 
soil, and when full, sow the seed. Do this at the 
end of April and shelter the young plants for a 
week or two from late spring frosts. 

6841.— Keeping Potatoes.—We infinitely prefer 
disused flour barrels and stout boxes to Btore Potatoes 
in when wanted for eating. A barrel holds four bushel?, 
and half-a-dozen of those stood in one corner of a room 
do not occupy much space. When hard frost prevails a 
few’ sacks, or other covering, and a truss of straw will 
keep them quite safe. It is also advantageous that when 
so stored the Potato may oiten be picked over and re¬ 
turned to the tubs without inconvenience.—A. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Variegated Oaks. —Among the trees and 
shrubs of ornamental foliage mentioned in Gar¬ 
dening I have not seen the variegated Oak 
holding the place it deserves. It is often only to 
be seen as a stunted little bush, but here (Co. 
Meath) there is a very fine and healthy speci¬ 
men, about 20 ft. high, and well furnished at 
this time of year; for several weeks past it has 
been in great beauty from the second grown 
shoots, which, showing bright pink on a green 
and w hite ground, produces a fine effect. It is a 
pity it is not often to be seen, as it ought to 
grow well in a good soil. I also send some 
leaves of a tree, the name of which I do not 
know. [Populus caneBcens.— Ed.] It is very 
bright at this time of year.—J. T. 

Spindle trees (Euonymuses).—The varie¬ 
ties of E. japonicus prefer a light soil and an 
elevated situation, or the vicinity of the sea. In 
low situations, and on heavy wet soils, they 
suffer very much from frost, even in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, especially when quite 
small. But there are so many uses for theee 
plants in pots and against walls, &c , that they 
should find a place in almost every garden, even 
although not perfectly hardy in the colder parts 
of the kingdom. On the southern and western 
coasts they are perfectly at home, but they 
very rarely produce flowers even in the mildest 
parts. They are easily propagated by cuttings 
in the open ground, or in a cold frame or pit, 
according to the situation; and they are raised 
by thousands for the open ground, window sill 
decoration, &c. They will bear close pruning 
better than almost any evergreen shrubs in cul¬ 
tivation, and most of them are rapid growers. 
As they are very cheap, it is of little importance 
that they are sometimes killed outright in the 
le38 favourable situations, because they may be 
replaced at a small cost. Another good quality 
they possess is that they transplant well. The 
deciduous European and North American species 
may be raised from seed, cuttings, or suckers, 
and they will thrive in almost any soil and 
situation.—P. G. 

5821. -Ornamental shrubs for screens. 
-Oneoughtto know'somethingaboutthe locality, 
as if it is within the smoke region some things 
will not thrive. Cupressus Lawsoniana, Yews 
(English and Irish), and the different varieties of 
Box will supply hardy, dark-tinted evergreens. 
Aucuba japonica, variegated Hollies, and Acer 
Ncgundo variegata will give light tints. Among 
flowering shrubs there are Berberis Darwini and 
aequifolia, Laurustinus, the Guelder Rose, Li¬ 
lacs, Ribes, Brooms, Syringas, Thorns, and 


Laburnums, and in fruit-bearing shrubs and for 
colour in autumn, there are the smaller Spindle 
trees, such as Euonyraus latifolius and E. 
europaeuB. Tho Venetian Sumach is a striking 
small shrub both in summer and autumn when 
its leaves are fading.—E. H. 

6813.— Pruning shrubs.— Do not prune now ; the 
latter end of March is the right time for to doing. Tho 
decayed parts of the Conifer may be out away at once ; 
it will probably, unless too much injured, break again 
from the old wood.—J. C. 

6747.— Treatment of Magnolias.— To obtain 
flowers from Magnolias there is no necessity to use 
stimulants if they are planted in good soil. As regards 
the application of shelter, local circumstances must 
decide. I know plants in tho west of England that are 
never protected, and yet they flower abundantly. Pro¬ 
tection, if kept on too long, may do harm.—E. II. 

68‘25.-Syringa not flowering. —Exhaustion of the 
soil may be the cause of your tree not blooming. Give it 
a good top-dressing of stable manure in December, and a 
good soaking of water in summer should the weather be 
dry.—J. C. _ 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

In Gardening Illustrated I see many en¬ 
quiries how to heat a greenhouse. I beg you will 
allow me to state my experience and mode of 
heating a conservatory by slow combustion. 
First, an oil drum or tubular cask is obtained, the 



Home-made Heating Apparatus 


head being taken out, leaving the ridge round 
the top clear ; a ridge is then rivetted on round 
the top inside the drum ; this is Ailed with fine 
sand, and a lid similar to a saucepan lid is made 
with the rim to fit into the sand ; this keeps the 
smoke from escaping. A hole about 1£ in. or 2 
in. is then made about 1 in. below the top of 
the drum ; into this is inserted a small elbow- 
pipe and fixed, so as to keep in the smoke; at 
tho bottom of the drum (as per sketch) a hole 
is made about the size of a halfpenny with a 
piece of iron rivetted over it to slide backwards 
and forwards to form a damper. A smaller can 
is then procured for the fire-box, to go ineide 
the drum, leaving a space all round of about 2 
in. and by about the same distance below the 
flue pipe. This fire-box has three or four holes 
about the sizo of a sixpence drilled in the bot¬ 
tom, and is raised from the bottom of the drum 
by a piece of hoop-iron bent like a letter S to 
allow the draught to pass under and through 
the fire, tho fire-box is then filled up to within 
a short distance of the top with cinders and coal 
or small pieces of coke, a fire lighter is then 
placed on the top and lighted, more coal and 
cinders being put on the top of that, and the lid 
put on ; the tiro will soon draw up and give 
a nice steady heat sufficient for any ordinary 
purposes or a greenhouse, viz., 55° to 60° in the 
very coldest winters, and will burn for fifteen 
or eighteen hours by just poking it down with an 


iron rod. A hole should be cut in the lid similar 
to that in the draught hole at the bottom with a 
piece rivetted over as in the hole mentioned. I 
must here state that for a greenhouse 12 ft. long 
by about 6 ft. to 8 ft. wide and 8 ft. high, a drum 
2 ft. high and 16 in. in diameter will be found 
to answer the purpose, and a greenhouse this 
size may be kept heated at the cost of about 
6d. to 8d. per week. Slow Combustion. 

-Now that the winter is approaching when 

plants will require artificial heat, allow me to 
ive my experience upon heating greenhouses, 
ome three or four years ago I had a house 
erected, stocked it with a good assortment of 
plants, and endeavoured to preserve them 
through the winter with a paraffin oil stove. I 
had a pipe to carry away the fumee arising from 
it, but I found that notwithstanding this, when¬ 
ever I went from the fresh air into the house I 
smelt the fumes. The consequence was that the 
plants did not thrive; but that is not all, for at 
a cost of 2s. 6d. per week for oil I could not 
keep out the frost, and so, of course, I lost my 
plants. The next winter I tried a flue under the 
stage, but this did not answer satisfactorily, it 
would not burn for more than five or six hours ; 
the heat was too fierce and dry, and I could not 
rely upon tho draught. I thought I would try a 
small portable stove with hot-water pipes, which 
I did last winter, and can assure any of my fel¬ 
low amateurs that although it is most expensive 
at first, it is far the cheaper and best in the end. 
I purchased one of Wilcox’s apparatus for 
£3 15s. 6(1. complete. I fixed it in a very little 
time, and I can depend upon it. I can get 
a nice steady heat for a very trifling cost as a 
proof. I can burn my stove for twelve or four¬ 
teen hours with three shovelfuls of cinders. I 
can heat the pipes in less than an hour if I wish 
it. I can allow just enough draught to keep the 
fire alight, and the pipes at a nice heat, at a 
surprisingly little cost. I can thoroughly recom¬ 
mend them, and am sure no one would regret 
giving up paraffin stoves, or even flues, for one 
of these. I may say that I know nothing what¬ 
ever of the firm, only as having bad a stove 
from them. 1 saw the advertisement of these 
stoves in this journal. A. H. J. 

-I have followed with great interest the 

correspondence on tho above subject, and as I 
have seen as yet only accounts of repeated 
failures, I am tempted to offer you my experi¬ 
ence, which is the reverse. But first let me re¬ 
mark that it seems to me that the failures have 
invariably been caused by the form of boiler 
used. For instance, Mr. Fletcher (September!/) 
speaks of a small saddle boiler, and complains 
that his house, a small one, was either too hot 
or too cold. What else he could expect, I do 
not know, when he chose to use a form of 
boiler, of which the smallest size made is calcu¬ 
lated to drive about 150 ft. of 4-in. pipe, and 
besides this, is a boiler peculiarly adapted for 
the quick consumption of fuel. Now in my own 
house, after trying various plans and failing in 
them all, I have at last got what suits most 
admirably. 

I bought at an auction some second-hand 
4-in. water pipes, and put them iii the house 
under the bench. I laid them on single brick 
piers, turned two plugs of wood to fit the ends, 
which were open (the farther ends wero of 
course joined by a bend), and these plugs wero 
bored to receive a 1-in. gas pipe. This pipe des¬ 
cended from the top pipe through the wall, and 
down into a square fire-brick chamber 12 in. by 
18 in., which is the fireplace. Round this it 
took three or four turns, and ascended again 
to the lower pipe in the greenhouse through the 
wooden plug in the lower pipe. I may here 
mention that the wooden plugs were boiled for 
several hours in a mixture of tar and pitch, 
diluted when hot with a few drops of turpentine 
to enable it to penetrate the pores of the wood 
better. I used red and white lead mixed and 
tow for caulking joints. Now for the result. I 
found that with an exceedingly small consump¬ 
tion of waste cinders and slack, i. e., coal dust, I 
could keep out any amount of frost. The size of 
the house (a lean-to in a most exposed situa¬ 
tion) is 22 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. There was, however, 
one drawback, and that was that as there was 
no boiler, there was no reserve of heat, as it 
were ; and on very cold nights it was necessary 
to go up and make up the tire as late as 12 
o’clock at night, and even then the temperature 
in severe weather would fall to about 38° or 40" 
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Since then I have put in, in place of the old coil, 
a plain upright cylindrical boiler merely turning 
the 1-in. pipes in at the top and bottom respec¬ 
tively ; this answers all purposes perfectly,and the 
boiler acts as a powerful reserve even long after 
the fire is quite out. The total length of the 4-in. 
pipe is 20 ft. flow, and the same return. The 
boiler is under the floor and is fired from out¬ 
side. 

Now for another case, some two or three 
years ago a lady asked my advice as to heating 
a small house at the end of her garden. Her 
household consisted of two daughters and a 
maid; no gardener or other man servant. 
Under these circumstances it was manifestly im¬ 
possible for them to go running out in the middle 
of the night to make up fires. Besides it would 
have been extremely difficult to design a fire¬ 
place for so small a house (12 ft. by 6 ft.), to say 
nothing of the fact that, being a semi-detached, 
there would probably have been a row with her 
neighbour about the smoke, eto. Beyond all 
this I was limited in price to fifty shillings. 
Now for what was done. And when I say that 
during the most severe winters of 1879 and 1880 
we kept a temperature of 50° with ease and at 
a cost of about Is. fid. per w ek (I believe, 
though 1 did not see the gas bills, so I cannot 
speak on this point with certainty) I think you 
will allow that it was not a complete failure. 1 
procured a quantity of second-hand compo pipes, 
altogether about 150 ft. Of course I could not 
get this quantity in one length or of one size ; 1 
got it in about seven or eight different sizes and 
lengths ; these I soldered together to make the 
required length to reach from the dwelling 
house to the greenhouse, taking care to put the 
largest diameter next the former, and gradually 
diminishing as I got near the greenhouse. I laid 
this pipe about 1 ft. under ground, and sur¬ 
rounded it with a bed of concrete composed of 
about one part of cement to four of sifted road 
grit, and which a subsequent examination 
showed to have set like stone round the pipe, 
protecting it from injury either by spade or 
frost. I then bought a brass swivel elbow, such 
as is used for an ordinary gas light which stands 
out from a wall, and is wanted to revolve. 
Having brought my pipe through the wall of 
the house the elbow was soldered on, and fixed 
to the other socket of the elbow was a gas pipe 
of £ in. diameter, turned round in a series of 
rings one inside the other, the inner end closed, 
and the upper side pierced with five holes to form 
the jets. By means of this revolving elbow the 
jets could be removed from under the boiler 
for the purpose of examination and cleaning, 
which is very necessary, or the pin holes 
will soon rust up. The boiler consisted of a 
common oil can made of block tin, and 
holding about ten pints. To the neck was sol¬ 
dered a lead pipe, 5-8th. in. diameter, and a 
similar sized pipe passed into the bottom of the 
tin at the side ; this was the boiler, and flow, 
and return. The boiler stood on a tripod stand 
about 6 in. from the floor, and under it the cir¬ 
cular bumerrevolved into its place, with a stop to 
prevent it going too far. Over all was placed an 
inverted hollow cylinder of sheet iron, with a 
cap which fitted quite tight, but which could be 
removed for the purpose of examination and 
cleaning. A short elbow carried through the 
wall with a mushroom cap on the end of it con¬ 
ducted all fumes out of the house, and prevented 
all back draughts. The bottom of this outside 
cylindrical casing had a slot cut in it about 1 in. 
wide and 7 in. long, through whioh the burners 
revolved when necessary to withdraw them for 
examination. Under the staging were the flow 
and return pipes which heated the house ; these 
were merely 2-in* down pipes, such as are 
ordinarily ueed for conducting the rain-water 
down from the roofs of houses. Everyone said 
they would not stand the heat. My experience 
goes to show that if you get sound ones in the 
first instance they will stand perfectly. Of 
course there was a bend at one end to unite 
them, and a small bent pipe at the highest 
point. I forgot to metion that there was a em 8 ^ 
supply-cistern which stood on the top of the 
boiler casing, and this helped to keep the atmo¬ 
sphere damp, and was connected with the return 
pipe close to the boiler. 

I believe the great secret of it all to be in th© 
management of the flame. If too low it will not 
heat the water; if too high thero will be a thick 
deposit of soot on the bottom of the boiler which 
will effectually prevent the water heating, to 


say nothing of the waste of gas. I must not omit 
to mention that it is moat important that the 

f >as should be well drained before entering a 
ong length of piping, as it contains much mois¬ 
ture which will condense in the pipe and freeze 
it up. For this reason also the pipe should have 
as much fall as possible; and a catch pit or 
syphon, with a tap to drain it, which should be 
opened at least once in 48 hours, should be placed 
at the lowest point. From practical experience 
I am convinced that if people would use their 
wits a little more, we should hear less of failures, 
and so called practical impossibilities. 

ExrERIMKNTCM CENCI8. 


ANSWERS TO QUERH98. 


5607. —Wintering plants.— Plants seldom 
do well in a Vinery. In the first place, in summer 
they are robbed of the sunlight by the dense 
foliage of the Vines, and consequently the 

E lants are drawn and leggy, with poor or no 
looms, and in winter the Vines must have rest, 
and during the time when there are hard frosts 
it is better for the Vines that there be no heat 
on, and as a matter of course the plants perish 
with the frost. The plants would not live a arm# 
the winter in the frame without it were an 
exceptionally mild winter, and even then it is 
probable the plants would damp off. Your only 
plan is to keep your Vinery at about 36° or 38°, 
so as only to keep out the frost.— O. C. Eccles 
5865. — American blight on Apple 
trees.— If “ Rustic ” will trv my simple and 
yet (as I found) most effectual remedy, he will 
be as pleased as I was. Take common sweet oil 
and paint thoroughly every spot where the white 
mildew indicates the presence of the bug ; in 
most cases one thorough dressing is sufficient; 
if not, repeat the dose until no more spots ap¬ 
pear. Three years ago I had an espalier very 
much infested. I tried this remedy, and since 
then I have only seen one or two spots on the 
tree, which were at once cured by this simple 
remedy.— Ferndale. 

5745.—Wintering plants in rooms.— 
Iu the arrangement of your large empty room 
looking south-west, you seem to have devised 
the best that can be done or suggested for the 
safe wintering of your plants andwindow boxes. 
You will get a very fair amount of light, and 
can give on dry days, or mild ones, plenty of 
air, and you will not have any large surface ex¬ 
posed to frost, except it be, as last winter, very 
severe. Your chief difficulty would be exclud¬ 
ing frost, and some thick blinds to the windows 
would help very much, still it would be neces¬ 
sary to have some kind of stove to keep out 
severe frost, and that an oil or paraffin lamp 
would perhaps hardly do. If one did not suffice 
in hard weather, a second may do so. Any heat 
ascending from a room below would not be of 
much service, it would be too trivial and too far 
removed. To prevent the floor boards and the 
ceiling below from becoming stained, the floor 
should be covered with a stout impervious floor¬ 
cloth. The plants named are all fairly hardy, 
and no doubt may be kept very well, as also 
perhaps may be a few Camellias, Azaleas, hardy 
Dracaenas, berried Solanums, Cyclamens, and 
various other cool greenhouse plants. Much 
firing or heating may induce a dry atmosphere 
and green-fly. If it does, yon must have water 
on your stove or lamp to promote evaporation. 
—A. D. 

5893. -Large Pansies. A New Beginner” 
should take cuttings now (a month ago would 
have been better) of all his Pansies, and put 
them in a cold frame for the winter. Pick off all 
blooms, as they weaken the plant. He should 
now prepare a bed for planting them in next 
spring; should the soil be heavy, give it a good 
coating of sand and leaf-mould, and mix well. 
Very little manure is required for Pansies, but 
if given be sure it is well decayed, and apply it 
now. If for exhibition purposes you should not 
allow over three or four blooms at a time to be 
on any plant, and the first flowers are always 
the best. The more you cut up and divide your 
Pansy plants the better flowers you will get 
from them ; indeed, if you allow your plants to 
grow two years without dividing your flowers 
will very soon degenerate. “A New Beginner ” 
does not say whether it is fancy Pansies or show 
Pansies he i» intending to grow, but I give the 
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names of some of the best of both kinds— 
Fancies : F. W. Lelland, Geo. Wood, J. H. 
Borrnwman, James Grieve, Mrs. Taylor. Mrs. 
M. Tagger, Genet Stephen Nairn, Mrs. Felton, 
Wm. Melville, Thos. Grainger, Mrs. J. Watts 
Improved, Mrs. Jamieson, Rt. Cowan (tbs 
largest in cultivation), Mrs. M. Nutt, and 
Wm. Arnott. Show : Alexander Watt, Jama 
Dalziel, Jenny Anderson, J. P. Barban, Loch- 
nagar, Mauve Queen, Princess Eeatrioe, and 
Zama (all seifs), George Steedman, Inspector, 
J. B. Downie, Normand, Robert Burns, and Per¬ 
fection (yellow grounds), Mia Jessie Foote, 
Miss Ritchie, Lady Bum’s Rival, The Mede, 
Lav inis. The Bride, Miss Ross, Ac. (white 
grounds).— Willie. 


5079.— Wintering bedding plants, &c.—I hare 
span-roofed frames with hot-water pipes running round 
! the bottom. In makings floor over the pipes for the poll 
to rest on should it be made close with openings, say, at 
the ends, for the warm air to come up, or trellieed, to 
that the warm air aacenda among the pots and plants ? 
—8. S. C. [Trellises are better than close board*.] 

5980 —Watering Vines.— I have a Vine just covered 
over with a lean-to roof, so that rain will be excluded; 
Is It necessary to water the roots; if so,how frequent, and 
what temperature Is desirable?—J.G. [IFa/eririft not ht 
needed till spring, when a good soaking once a fortnight w«y 
be given if the soil is t cell drained. Is your house heated s . ] 

MW - French plan of Asparagus growlnu- 
(p. 507, Kn bin son's “ Parks and Promenades of Parts”}.— 
What is the narrowest space that can be allowed between 
the trenches and also the plants in the trench Tand what 
variety of Asparagus is best adapted to the plan, aa my 
land is very highly rented, and feeling convinced that the 
aforesaid plan is the best where only yearly tenant ? 
Would 18 In. between the trenches, 8 In. width of trench, 
and 12 in. in width between plant and plant in trench 
be anything like carrying out the meaning of the afore¬ 
said plan?—T. E. V. [We should not advise any yearly 
tenant to plant Asparagus. Nothing less than S ft. be¬ 
tween the trenches will do, and at least 2 ft. from plant 
to plant. Con never's Colossal is considered to be the best 
kind.] 

59S2—Camellias.—My Camellia is Just setting iu 
buds, but is alio putting ont rome young leaves, although 
it made young wood and leaves In early summer; is tins 
wrong ? and ir so. what is the cause ? and should the 1 af 
buds be removed ? The flow cr hnds last year all fell off 
about November. Should sny exta-a feeding be given ?— 
8. W .[Remove all tiouvggrowths, and give a little soot wr iter 
occasionally.] 

5983 — Potatoes turning green.— I have a large 
crop of Magnum Bonum Potatoes, and the whole of 
them are turning gTeen. What ia the reason? 1 dug 
them up at the end of August—R. 8. [They have been 
exposed to the light and air too much.] 

5984. —Geraniums In winter.—Wpuld Geraniums 
which have been in the garden all the aummer and are still 
flowering freely continue to do an during the winter if 
lifted and brought into the greenhouse? or should cut¬ 
tings be taken from them ?—Z. A. [They might flower 
for some time in a warm greenhouse, and \r not, they 
irotdd make good plants for next year.] 

5985. — Apple trees sickly.— We had some pyramid 
Apple trees moved last autumn and they have been 
looking very sickly all the summer, making but little 
foliage and no fruit; can anything be done now to benefit 
Ihem?-AVE. [They are probably buried too deeply. Let 
them be till spring, then clear of the surface soil and 
mulch with rotten manure.] 

5986. — Fixing a feed cistern to a boiler.— 
J. T. F.— The bottom of your cistern should be at least 
2 ft. above the highest point of the pipes, and if It can be 
put higher all the better. 

6987— Pyrethru ms.— Grenadier.— See our advertise- 
ment columns from time to time. 

6988.— Scale on Myrtles.— M. D.— Remove the 
scale by means of a stiff tooth-brush, then well sponge 
the plant with soapy water in which has been put a little 
Tobacco juice. 

5989. — Cucumbers In frames. —Heather.— a frame 
4 ft. by 5 ft. willbe large enough to hold one Cucumber 
plant. You cannot better Telegraph for summer work. 
The kind you name is of no use. 

5990. -Gathering Pears.— Poire.—Read articles re¬ 
el ntly given in Gardening on the subject; you win be 
able to tell when they are fit for use by their change of 
colour, and by gently pressing the fruit near the stalk 
with the thumb. 

5991. -Pottlng Gannas.— Z. j.—u in pots now 
repot in spring. If in open air, pot now and place indcor s. 

6992.— Lilium auratum after flowering.-^, a 
—When the stems have died down the bulb may be* 
potted in moist soil and placed in a cold frame. It will 
not need water till new growth commences. 

5993.— Soil for Vines.— Const ant Reader.—U yon 
can git maiden loam, use it byall means. Mix with every 
barrow-load a ihovelful of bone duBl,as yon bare plenty 
and also add about one-eighth lime rubbish if you can. 

6994.— N.C., Newbury.—We make no charge for insert¬ 
ing or answering questions, but we expect each query 
to be written separately, and on one side of the paper 
only. 

5995—Privet hedge.— Ashtead. — You can buy 
plants for a few shillings per hundred. Well trench the 
ground, adding some rotten manure, and plant at once. 

6996.—Cutting back Eucalyptus.- Mist 5.—Cut 
it back in spring. 

5997.—Seakale for forcing.— W. D. M. IT.— You 
can buy good roots for forcing at any good nursery. 
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6908.— Fumigating Vam&.-J. U .-You must 
**« ' r ®ry mildly for several evenings in succession.! 
wn©n the foliage of the plants is perfectly dry. 

C999.— Keeping Pears - J. T. F .—Place them vu 
clean, dry shelves; they will keep better than on str*w 
or hay. 

600° —-Paul Pry.—No, and there are now so many in 
ine market that we do not care to recommend any par¬ 
ticular kind. 

C. S .—Such things are to be had, but we do hot 
Knowr any particular maker. Try Corry, Soper, Fowler, 
& Co.. Knsbury Street, London. 

Cat .—Apply to Me ears. Osborn & Sons, Fulham Nur< 
aeries, London, S.W. 

•[- «/•—Yes, to a certain extent. You must not ex¬ 
pect too much. If you are in doubt try a little first. 

./.—There Is no good book which gives what you 

A. J. P.—Mr. Matthews, Royal Pottery, Weston 
super-Mare. 

O. C .—The Thames Bank Iron Company, Upper 
Ground Street, London, 8.E. 

A. E. K .—Cryptomeria is an evergreen tree forming 
a genus of Conifers of the tribe or suborder Cupressinete. 
There is only one species known. 

Mrs. O. S .—We cannot give the names of our corre¬ 
spondents. Any questions yeu may wi»h to ask regarding 
paper rtlCle In ° ARDKNlNG fha11 asked through the 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and sice 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of plants.— T. A. J. B .—Chelone obliqua. 

- Amateur Botanist ..—Send better material._ 

---J. R. D.Acacia lophantba — Cut it back in spring.- 

Slug. — l. Smashed beyond recognition ; 2, Veronica 
Anoersoni; 3, Pteris argyrea ; 4, specimen insufficient. 

- Dont Know .—Euonwnus europreus.- A. M K _ 

« ol l? n ?J a coccinea.- II. M .—Enonymus latlfolius.— 

R. E. S .—Variety of Adiantum cuneatum.- T. L. H. F. 

—Phyteuma orbiculare.- W. A. A. (Florence). -Sea- 

Mosa afcropurpurea.- Curiosity.— Crat»gus PjTacantha 

(Fire Thorn) not a native).- W. Kelson .—Cannot name 

from such a scrap.- W. D.M. IF.-Hibiscus syriacus. 

- Henry Forde.— 1, send better material; 2, Nolana 

pr ?? trata *7r - W ~ l « Antennarla margaritacea ; 2, Irr- 

TOtiens noti-me-tangere ; 3, I. glandullfera.- K. IF. S. 

we do not undertake to name varieties of the Rose. 
The one sent, however, ii probably a bad specimen of 
La France. It can bo got at any Rose nursery. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Oqrrespondenta.-All communica- 
none for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition -to 
any notn de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Queries should always bear the number and title of the 
query answered. In consequence of the large cir¬ 
culation of Gardenino Illustrated, it is necessary 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the impossibility of inserting their 
questions the week they are received, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early as possible in 
the preceding week. 

NAMING PLANTS.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
oan be named at one time, and this only when good 
opedmens are sent. 9 

. 6001—Vinesnot fruiting.— About five years since I 
?« * vinery 40 ft. long upon the Paxton plan. At the 

time there was a Vine bearing heavily in the open 
•gainst a south wall, over which I built my house, en- 
closing the Vine, made a good border, and then, without 
disturbing the roots, laid the canes down and brought 
tnem up the roof. I can grow canes and leaves, the 
latter commonly 12 in. wide and in profusion, but not a 
urape, and everyone to whom I have spoken cannot 
account for the non-production of fruit. Last year I 
erased them with Clay’s Fertiliser; still the same result. 

• always had them pruned well on the spur system, 
ana after trying every suggestion nearly, I appeal to you 
for a solution which will be esteemed by G. B. 

6002.—Treatment of greenhouse planta — I 
nave purchased a very large greenhouse which is well 
stocked with Geianiums, Fuchsias, Rose trees, and 
Agapanthns umbellatus; also a good number of Beedling 
Unerarias and Calceolarias. What treatment do they 
require? what kind of Boil suits them best?— Botanist. 

eoos. — Keeping Geraniums through the 
, there 8n F way of keeping Geraniums 
«J°ugh the winter without putting them under glass ? 


Tnf5^'r° eranium blooms at Chrlstmas.-How 
1 manage to have a few Geranium blooms at 
w ® want them for church decorations. We 
v?J® ““‘ ere nt sorts. Grand Due, Marie Christine, Vesu- 
'iu , J Wonderful, Ac. Some are in pots in the greenhouse; 

80 ln P 0 * 8 outside. We nave struck cuttings at 
th! f ugu8t and a few days ago. What would be 

them*— l°b ! F* 01 Cliri8tma8 » 811(1 how are we to treat 

Orchids in rooms.— Can anyone tell me 
names of some Orchids to grow in a room ?—A. M. 

Construe ting a conservatory.-Iampre- 
tonc- ™ ,ld 8 conservatory of wood 6 ft wide, 10 ft. 
houL*™. 11 ft ’ high > against the south-west wall of my 
wuse. The conservatory will be raised 8 ft. from the 


ground, and be supported on six wooden posts, and be 
open to the weather, underneath. How should the 
flooring and the woodwork at the sides and end be 
managed so as to be proof against cold and frost, and 
of what thickness the wood? Also I shall be glad of any 
other particular which will guide me In the designing of 
It.— Enquirer. ^ * 

60j 7.—Strawberries.— Will anyone kindly give me 
to?. lr . experience of Laxton’s Pioneer Strawberry, also 
which is the best, La Constants or Souvenir de Kleff? 
Is freshly slaked lime, applied to keep off slugs, injurious 
to seedling Strawberries ?-J. B. E. 

6008 iT Tricyrtis birta.-What is the best way to 
grow this interesting plant? Mine does well all the sum¬ 
mer both in the border and in pots, but directly it is 
brought into a cool greenhouse to be Bafe from early 
frosts, the foliage withers before the bloom is fully out 
entirely spoiling the beauty of the plant. 

6009.—Pancratiums.—I had a fine plant given me 
last summer which flowered well, but afterwards rotted 

ai E*8 What C ° Uld bB the re * 80U * Xt waa 111 a 0001 houae 

T 10 -,TT°I>- dreS8in fir a lawn-tennis ground.— 
^ should be thankful to know the best way of doing 
K 1,ave at present a fair sod. Should I continue cut- 
J A *b ' a laWn lnower durin 8 the winter months ?~ 

eoil.-Rhubarb deteriorating.— For the last four 
years my Rhubarb stalks have been losing quality, thick¬ 
ness, and height. I have over twelve roots of a dwarf 
kind; they are in a clay soil about 2 ft. apart. I would be 
glad of any suggestions to improve same.—J. A. B. 

6012. --Pern pictures. -I have a valuable collection 
of dried Ferns, and want to make a Fern picture with 
them. Could any reader Inform me as to the best method 
for doing so ? -X. Y. Z. 

6013. —Cow manure. —Is cow manure good for 
grass land and for gardens? and how and when should 
it be applied ?- F. G. G. 

eou.—Tuiips and Crocuses. — I should feel 
obliged if some reader could inform me whether I can 
grow Tulips and Crocuses under a drooping Elm tree 
(shaped like an umbrella) in the centre of my garden ? 
And would decaj ed leaves and grass cuttings be suitable 
in which to plant Tulips and Crocuses ?— Amateur 
Croydon. 

GOiS. -Apples and Pears for walls.-Can any 
reader inform me what kind of Apple trees would be 
best to train on a west wall built l&Bt spring 1 1 should 
like trees which will bear well and give good fruit both 
lor eating and cooking. Also, what Fear trees would be 
best for an east wall?— Amateur, Croydon. 

€010,-Cabbages clubbing.—I shall be much 
obliged if anyone can inform me the best thing to be 
done to prevent Cabbages clubbing, as the whole of my 
crop has this year been ruined from this cause.—J. B. S. 

6017. -Meaembryanthemums. —Will any reader 
inform me how to treat Mesembryanthemums and 
Mentha, which I have had this year in borders, so as to 
secure a supply for the same purpose next year?—J. S. 


6018 —Protecting Eucalyptus.—<’an any reader 
suggest the best means of protecting a Eucalyptus tree? 
It is planted in the open ground. I have one which.owicg 
to its great height, I was obliged to plant out this spring, 
and it 1 b now about 11 ft. high. I am aware that success 
in our climate is but problematical, but I should like to 
make the attempt. The tree is situated low down on a 
sloping lawn protected to some extent on the north and 
east by trees.— Experiment. 

6019.—Box edging.—Having Just entered into a 
fresh house, I And in the garden aquautityof Box which 
has been very much neglected and allowed to grow 
thick in the top, and a good way out of the ground,which 
causes it to look unsightly. Will some reader Inform me 
th© proper month for resetting the same ? and ho w deep 
to insert the bare stems in the Boil ? or any other infor¬ 
mation will be esteemed —G. F. 


BEES. 

PROFITLESS BEES. 

Mr experience, and that of other bee-keepers, differs 
so materially from that of “A Subscriber” (p.328) 
that it naturally suggests something radically wrong 
in “ Subscriber’s ” management of his bees. This 
year has been an unusually good one for apiarians, 
and the fact of “ Subscriber’s ” neighbours having 
had a rich harvest is of itself an evidence that 
locality has had nothing to do with his failure. I 
commenced the season with three good stocks, 
which swarmed in May, so that I had at the end of 
that month six hives instead of three; to these I 
added by purchase four May swarms, m iking my 
total number ten hives. Before the middle of June 
the whole of my seven swarms having filled their 
hives, I placed over them supers, which were 
quickly filled, and early in J uly removed, the honey 
taken, and the supers again placed in position, to 
be once more filled before the end of July. In short 
I gathered 170 lbs. of the finest honey, and I yet 
have eleven hives instead of ten, and all well stored 
for the winter, with three exceptions, these three 
requiring a little feeding to bring them up to a safe 
weight. My smallest yield of honey from any one 
hive was about 6 lbs , my largest 45 lbs. Nine of my 
hives are straw skeps, with holes in the orowns, the 
remaining two bar-frame hives. If “A Subscriber ” 
is afraid to touch his hives I trust he will excuse my 
saying that he had better at once give up bee-keep¬ 
ing, as to approach bees oooly and quietly is the 
surest way to manage them successfully. If “ Sub¬ 


scriber’s * bees are in a situation where they are 
subjected to the annoyance of persons frequently 
passing and repassing in front of their homes they 
will soon resent it Even when not disturbed in this 
way, in very hot weather, bees occasionally buzz 
threatemogly around intruders, and said intruders 
very generally, under a nervous dread of being stung, 
dash at the insect with the almost certain result of 
a sting, perhaps more than one. The next time he 
approaches he will probably be attacked by several 
bees, tiU at length, if he consults his own and 
friends safety, he will wisely keep at a most respect- 
tul distance from his apiary, be it large or small. 
As far as he can let “ A Subscriber ” avoid irritat¬ 
ing his bees, and should they seem disposed to stiDg 
let him move quietly away, or, closing his eyes let 
him stand perfectly still. After buzzing about him 
for some few mmutea he will probably find that any 
angry bee will quietly settle upon him and commence 
brushing himself, and after a while will take his 
departure. Timid people often attribute to bee 
viciousnoss what I may term excess of animal 
spirits, and not only sacrifice willing servants but 
lay m a store of pain for themselves. 

An Apiarian. 


Removing hlves.-Those who have hives and 
wish to remove them to fresh quarters before winter 
should proceed with all possible despatch, and this 
should always be done in the evening after dark. If 
the bees are in a bar-frame hive the top should be 
screwed down and the floor board made fast prior to 
the evening of removal, when, if a piece of perforated 
zinc be slid m front of the entrance or tacked on 
as the case may be, all will be ready for removal. If 
they are to be removed to any place within three 
miles distant it would be best to engage a man to 
carry them on his head, as if carefully handled in 
this way it would not disturb the bees in the least 
the zldc being carefully removed after they are in 
their new place. If done in the dark not a bee would 
leave the hive, but, on the other hand, if they were 
removed by day, and the zino taken away at the 
same time, the bees would rush out in mad fury to 
wage war with their transporters, and to survey 
their new quarters, regardless of the weather, which, 
if very cold, many of the bees would be chilled 
before they would be able to return to the hive, 
thus losrng the best warriors and reducing the 
workers also. Bees in straw skeps could be moved in 
the same way, by putting a thin floor-board under 
the night previous to removal, that is if the hives 
are on fixed blocks.—O. P. 

Talcing honey from beee.-I hived a .warm 
of bets lute ini May this year in Neighbour’s Got- 
tage frame Hive, and judging from the present 
weight of hive they have collected a fair quantity 
of honey. Some two months since I put a class 
super od, but the bees did not work up in it. With 
a view to get some honey from them I am desirous 
to take out one or two of the bars. Will any bee 
keeper advise which bars to take out, so that I may 
not remove the queen P 1 have also found another 
difficulty which, perhaps, some one would assist me 
in, namely, the expelling the bees from the super 
after removal from hive. Sotae time since I took a 
glass super from a straw hive. The bees would not 
leave the comb for two days, during which time 
they managed to carry away the whole of the con- 
tents; not a very desirable issue.— A Novice. 

Fl<x.r board* -Tbe floor board, of all hive, 
should be examined to see if any of them are damp 
from the sweat of the hives; those should be 
removed and dry ones put in their places, for if 
allowed to remain under the bees in winter they 
would be covered with ice in severe frost, which 
would reduce the temperature of the hive, besides 

SEtiSSZa/r th0bM8tOTOlkon a 

bea-Apply to Eev. R. H. Peel, Abbot. 
HiU, Hemel Hempetead, Herte, and be will give 
you all particulars. * 


BIRDS. 

Sept- 17,1 would suggest rest and quiet to 
allow the parrot.to recover from the irritating effects 
of the voyage. Let the operation of cleansing and feed 
ing be performed as quickly as possible, using sooth- 
mg words the whole time. Always take some tit-bit 
m the fingers and drop into the food-tin—bisouit. 
Apple, Walnut. At first the bird will probably 
refuse the offers, but they will give him confidence 

f " #n A dly fe i? llD *. of the donor ' Unvarying 
kindness and much patience is the first step* in 
taming and teaching. I have a grey African parrot: at 
^ 8t , he U9ed ecream and flutter upon any approach 
to the cage. I have had him six years. He apeaS 
plainly, never screams, and so varied are his tones that 
r °T,u- btra “& er would suppose several 
He » now quite one of the 
family, his stand being placed at his master’s right 
hand at breakfast and dinner.—H. E, A., Stroud 
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African parrots.— 1 “ S. G.”os1j 8 (p. 352) what 
he is to do with * young, wild African parrot. I 
have had three; the two first died (as they often do\ 
the third is alive, two years old, a beautiful bird, 
splendid talker, a great pet, tame as a kitten. All of 
them, when first bought, were wild and savage, 
biting everything they got hold of. The cure is 
patience. Never frighten yonr bird, speak gently to 
it, behave kindly, and if it should grip your fingers 
and fetch blood—well, grin and bear it; anger will 
spoil all. 1 feed mine on Indian Com, bread end 
butter (it will not eat dry bread), Rice podding, milk, 
give it bones to pisk, in fact anything it will eat. Do 
not forget sand, in lumpsaboutas big as small marbles. 
I often give mine cotton spools or a piece of wood to 
play with. Keep your bird warm. To teach it to 
talk repeat constantly such expressions as “ How 
are you,” “ What do you want,” &c v Repeat 
this continually in its hearing, and in six months 
your bird ought to talk well, if it is a talker, as some 
never will talk, but be sure about the patience. In a 
few weeks you might let your bird out of the cage 
to stretch its legs and exercise its wings. Mine goes 
about the room pretty much as it likes, its favour¬ 
ite perch being my shoulder, where she often sits 
for an hour, and if not attended to as it thinks it 
ought to be, it will quietly nip my ear and say, 
“Scratch Polly.”—J. S. R., Shield. 

Book on canaries.—In answer to “A. K.,' 
there are a great many books published on the 
above subject Dean & Son, St. Dnnstan’s Court, 
Fleet Street, have a good little book at Is., but if 
“ A. K.” really wants a practical book on canaries 
he had better get “ Wallace's Canary Book,” pub¬ 
lished at 170, Strand, at 5s., post free Bs. 4d. It is a 
practical book on breeding, rearing, and manage¬ 
ment of canaries and males, for singing or exhi¬ 
bition, and treats thoroughly of their diseases, &c. 
—G. S. 

Avlariee in greenhouses — Seeing 1 some re¬ 
marks about birds, and especially budgerigars, which 
stato that a greenhouse heated or not heated is a 
bad place to keep birds, I beg to state that I have a 
Urge aviary wired off in the corner of my eonserva- 
tory, which is 25 ft. by 16 ft., by 18 ft. at the 
highest part of span roof. I have some thirty birds 
of different kinds, amongst which are two pairs of 
budgerigars, several canaries, and all kinds of other 
birds. Now this house is heated by hot-water pipes 
when necessary, and in three years I have only 
lost about four birds. The canaries and all the song 
birds sing nearly all the year reund, and during the 
season we have lots of eggs, but nothing more. I 
do not endeavour to breed young ones in such a 
place. Fro n my experience I have no hesitation in 
saying that a well-built greenhouse or conservatory 
is an admirable place for an aviary. Mine leads out 
of the drawing room, nnd the song of the birds is 
sufficiently powerful to 1)9 heard all over the house. 
— J . H. E. _______ 

BABBITS. 

Feeding rabbits.—Young rabbits should be fed 
with two-thirds Cora and hay and one-third sliced 
Carrot, or Mangold Wurtzel, the first week they are 
taken away from the mother. After that give bran 
and Oats and any kind of green stuff. Give them 
plenty, but do not let it stay to decay on the floor 
of the hutch. Above all, be careful not to give them 
wet green stuff, as it gives them dropsy, which 
cannot be cured, and Boon kills them.—B unnik. 

To cure rabbit skins.—Take equal parts of salt 
and alum, add water to form a thick paste, pile 
yonr skins with a layer of paste on each, and let lie 
for 48 hours, then wash, stretch, and dry, when they 
will bo cured without the slightest injury to the 
for. Mole skins treated as abovo make handsome 
purses.—U. L. O. 

Rabbits.—Will any one give an article on rabbit- 
keeping, explaining how to make them pay for their 
keep, and what is the beet kind, also now to feed 
them ?—T. P. B. 

Scab In rabbits.—Can any of year numerous 
readers give me a remedy for scab F I have a pair 
of silver-grey rabbits that are suffering from it, prin¬ 
cipally about the eyes and nose. 1 have applied flowers 
of sulphur both in their food and by outward ap¬ 
plication, but without any satisfactory result.— W. 
COCRSHOTT, 


Cement tor aquarium.—Can any one tell me 
the best cement to fix the glass and xinc bottom iu 
my aquarium P—C. Bear. 

Preserving French Beans.—Cut the B<r& n8a8 
for boiling, sprinkle some salt in a largo pan, then 
throw in a layer of Beaus, but do not press tB em » 
fill the pan with layers of Beans with a g 0 °d 
sprinkling of salt between each layer. After & f*?w 
days the Beans will have sunk, when more should 
be added to fill the pan, and cover with salt. The 
pan must be tied down closely with paper. Before 
cooking the Beans soak them in cold water two or 
three hours.—A. E. L. 


T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

JJ Horn Plan tains, Ulhbvd Grass Thistles, and other Seeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, Ae. at the 
same Urns acting as a fertiliser, and Improving the growth and 
colour of the Grass Price In tins, la., fa. Sd., and fa. each 5 in kegs 

lOs lfa , and *’.v ea>'h. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

kj healthy, robust growth, an early nvitnrity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the colour 
and Increasing the size of flowers. It Is especially Invaluable to 
exhibitors ana others whose aim Is to excel It Is always of th* 
same strength, certain and safe In all operations, and Is applied 
with but little time or labour. In tins, is., Vs. tid , fa. Sd., 10s. Sd., 
Vis. eat h ; and In kegs, Att lM..tfa. : 111* lbs.. ,*»is each. 

HARDENER'S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

VJi aad preventing all the various Insects, n ights, and Mildews 
infesting plants and trees. It is easily applied either by dipping, 


plain water the most delicate flower, fruit, foliaxe or root ; gives 
the foliage a bright, clean, healthy appearance, and promotes the 
growth of the plant, In Jars, la «d. 3a., fa. Sd., 10s. each i and In 
kegs 188 lbs., its.; 36 lbs.. 43s. s 113 lbs., Ms. each. 

\A/ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

TT kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants pots, 
lawns, Ac. It Is easily and cheaply app'led, and will not harm the 
mostdslloaW plant. In botUss. Is., 3s. Sd., Ts., 13s. 0 d. sack. 


CORBY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. 

(LIMITED). Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show 
Rooms: FINSBURY STREET, E C. Manufactory and 
Bonded Tobacco Stores, SHAD THAMES, 8.K., London. 
To bo had from all Seedsmen and Florists. 


act Garden Requisites. WO* 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

pure, 4 bushels. Is .; 1V0 lor 30s. ; truck, 25*. 1IK.VT HKOVl > 
PI HUGHS rKAT, 5s. per sack ; 5 for .Vs. fid. BLACK PISKOO 
PEAT. 4s. Sd. per sack ; 5 for 30s. Sacks, 4.1 each. COARSE SILVER 
HAN D, Is. Sd. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, :ind 
Pi at Mould, Is per bushel. MAM'UK of all kinds, fresh SPHAG¬ 
NUM, GARDEN STICKS and LAHKLH, RUSSIA MATS, Ao 
TOBACCO CLOTH and PAPER, as used by tne leading nurscry- 
mei.and acknowledged to be the best In the ma-ket—Cloth Sd. per 
lb . BpeciallU Paper Imported solely by us, lr. per lb , » n>. 'As. 
2nd quality paper, 7d. per lb. Write tor Price List —W. HERBERT 
A Co., Horticultural Stores, 1#, New llroad street, London, K.0 
(turning by Cow's, Fishmonger). 


HARDEN REQUISITES.—Coooa-nut Fibre 

VJT Refuse, M. per bushel, 100 for 30s., truck < loose), BQ Light 
Brown Fibrous Font—fa. Sd. per sack, I sacks 24s., 13 for fas.,or MS. 
per ton. Black Fibrous Post—fa. per sack, 5 tacks 33s., M for 40s., 
or Ms. p«r ton i sacks Sd. sack Co arts Silver Hand—la. Pd pet 
bushel,lfa.half-ton,3fls. per ton; In l owt. bags,id. each, 'fellow 
fibrous Loam,Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould, Is. par bushel. Hr.hng- 
ntuc Moss. Ss.od. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks. Virgin Cork, 
Tobaooo Cloth and Paper, Russian Mat;, Ac Write for free Price 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’* 

\J Patent Process, as supplied to ail the Hoyai Gardens and Prin¬ 
cipal Nurseries af Europe. Useful st all seasons. Invaluable foi 
Potting, Plunging Porcine. Ferneries, Htrawberrles, Beddlng-out 
Plants An. Destroys all Slug* and Insects. Hacks, Is. each; II 
tacks, 12s.; 90 sacks, 30s (all racks Included). Van-load at works. 
4s. i ditto, delivered within five miles, 10s.! Truck-load (equal to 
about 300 bushels when dry), free on rail. 25s. Terms, strictly cash 
with order. To obtain the genuine article buy direct from the 
Manufacturers. CHUBB, BOUND. A OO;. Fibre Works, Wes: 
Perry Road. MlUwaU London B 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

U Is per bag. 30 bag*. In* ; trui k l .ad, fire to rail Vis. All 
garden requites.— A FOI LON. :L\ St Mary Arc. 


Picturesque Rook Gardens, 

FRRNERIBB, WATHRFALL 8 . LAKES, and ROCK STREAMS 
DESIGN SD and formed In NATURAL or Artificial Rock, also 
LAKES, PONDS, RESERVOIRS, STREAMS, Ac., concreted 
effectually by PULHaM A HON. BKOXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 300 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

MATERIALS such as TUFFA, HPAR. OOLITE. sANDand LIME¬ 
STONE, Burt and Cement, supplied from our depots at BKOX- 
BOURNB, Tottenham, and Rrlxton whore It may be teen. 

FULHAM’S BALL VALVE for stopping outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, reservoirs. Ac.. is most simple, effective, 
snd Inexpensive, cannot get out of order. 

TBNMH COURTS or FLOORS formed In PULHAMITB PER¬ 
MANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE WALKS, 
Pvrecourts.Greenhouses. Stable Floors. Ac. 

All particulars sent on receipt of 8 stamps. 



TM PORT ANT TO AMATEURS.— 

1 How can 1 preserve my plants this winter ? By 
uting the “ ECONOMIC " O'll Stives, which are suit¬ 
able for heating frames, pits. Ac. Thryrre CHBAl', 
SAFE, and RELIABLE, fa. fid., 4s., 7s., 10s. fid. each ; 
package extra; teuimonlals, Ac. from D Sters, 
Bowden Cheshire — Agents, DICK RADCLYFFE, 
A Co., Hoi born, London. 


ROOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

THE ART OF GRAFTING A BUDDING. 

JL By Ciimu* hum. Illustrated Price fa. Sd.; post free. 
ji, iod.—Tux Gaanxx OSes, 17, Southampton Street, event 
Garden! London, W.C. 

HARDEN RECEIPTS. By C. W. Quin. 

(J p r j 0C fid. ; peel free, fa Sd —Tux Gmsn Office, ST, south 
anipinn Street. Covent Garden London W .0. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED 

± By J. Stursox, of Wortley Hall Gardens, fa. ; post free 2s 3d. 


■Tin GAatixu Office, 37, Southampton Street, 

Lo ndon, W.C 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR¬ 
ZA iibvs With numerous line Illustrations. Price Ts. fid 
free tis — Tax Gaanax Offie*. *7. Southampton Street, Cc .ent 


MUSHROOM CULTURE: ita Extension 

1Y1. and improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price U. 6 d. 
post free U (M -Tu t O tanxw Office. 27 Southampton Street, Oovent 
Garden. London. " C_ 


THE ORCHARDIST.—The most ooniplete 

J. Work cn fruit In the English language, fa. fld. free by po*t 

-Tax G.apxu Office. 37. Southampton Street. Covent Garoen 


POTTAGE GARDENING. By E. Hobday 
V j Price Is. fid.; post free 1*. fid.-L-mdon: Tux Oxana* Office. 3. 
qq,thampt‘»i’ Htrect divrnl G.arl * n c ___.— 

1 SASSS5,! JS-SS 

Garden, London, W .0. 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

X upwards of 330 Illustrations, price lfa.—'fan Omasa office, K 
Southampton Street.Coveat Gardoa London. W.C 

THE* GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 

± and ADDRESS BOOK for 1*31.—The most n.mpteu and 
accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all interested :i 
Gardens yet published. May be ordered of all BookseiSen, 
Nurserymen, and Herdsmen. I*rlce Is.; post free. Is 3d. Htroarir 
hound, leather back. Is. fid.; post free. Is. M.—The Gmnxsr 0 ffia. 
87, Southampton Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C 

THE GARDEN.—” An ideal horticultural 

J. newspaper. "—CaMoM Hols, Caunion “ The best gardealsg 
paper ever published In England or aur other country.”—him 
Hkmderhox, A'ese York. "Tin Omni* Is the best organised »-,4 
most luterosiliig jouraal of Ita kind that exists.”—J. Lmria, 
Srust*U •‘ Thtt excellent periodical. Tub Gsancx.”—Prslrts^r 
British Museum “la decidedly superior to axy of t it 
older Journals of the same kind.”—Cumin Moons. Beta** Gar¬ 
dens, Sfdnsy, .V S. W. “ lu praise of Its merit I think 1 could ay 
anything, however strong, If I knew how to any it rightly.”—Ron 
M * ax* xK. London. Woikly.Sd.; monthly. Is 6 d. 

f A SEMA1NK FRANCAISE, a Weekly 

XJ Newspaper and Review In French for the United Kin gdom - 
Polities, Literature, Science, Art. Society, Varletiea, Nous, far 
general and family reading. “ W 1 U be highly raised In honrcbeldj 
where French Is cult!rated.Qtasn. Price Sd.. at nmiiniiT- ‘ 
bookstalls; copy by postSM. la stamps.—ST, SouLhamptoe goer, 
Currnt Garden. London. W C. 

TIFUL COLOURED PLATES of 

FLOWERS for Screens or Scran-books.—Dmwlars bv Mr. 
Duffleld, Noel Humphreys. MlssFierrepont, Mias Dufiletd. Mr'FlT?h 
and other artists finely reproduced In colour. Per doren. h.U prr 
arty. 10 s.• per hundred, lfa. t speeimea plate, post tree, fad - 
Auurt>s - ■■ pTJBUsxxm, 37. Southampton Street, Co vest Gardes 
Uisoi.ii v r 


DEAUI 

XJ FLOW 


Now Ready. New Book. 

PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED; 

JL or, Extension versus Restriction, raithfuiiy Uln*tr»tmi Ky 
JOHN SIMIXiN, Oari. ner to the Right Hon. the Earl of Wlur&- 
cliffe. Wortley Hhll, Sheffield, author of the “ Hficiety of Art* hr- 
port or. Fruit Culture,” at the Paris Bahibltton. lf> 73 . records tfc« 
successful practice of eminent gardeners, treats of the subject am s 
new Improved, and almpler basis, and describes new and hitherto un¬ 
recorded methods of producing trees and crops quickly aad saseass- 
fully. Price fa . post free, fa. 3d. 

Tex Qmoxx Offiae, 37, Soethamptoa Street, Oonxt Oardex 
London. w.O. 


-\n horticaltnral nrvtpapW-*—C sbod Hoi*, CenmSen “The beet prim- 
la( ttrr puMitUvil In kagUod or soj other oeaatrv.''—F it* U b nw:. 

A. - 1 " i h ■ li .k»u u tLc best w*muiie*i and most iatenetjBe sT er 

kln.l tLi»l t rl»U “ - J Liidoi, Brunets. *' Thst rxcelleat penchrei. Tai li.ue 
y, ■■ 'll t>»«, Hriiish Museum. “U decidedly CByeriar to uzij <st tk. adrr 
j u:u»l« <if tbe nme Mod." ( «mn Mooec, BeUnte Uerdetn, Sydney, .V i J’. 
“ la pnlee I>f iu merit 1 think I ocnUd «y ssytklng, boewet Mtwe, If I kw bee 
to say it rlfbtly.*—R om— “-* — 


ir liu>on, Lumtsn, 


Weekly, 4<L 


Monthly, lx (ML 


THE GARDEN 

Of last week ooa tains a Ooloured Plata of 

PYRTJ8 HOSTII, 

And the following Articles. Motes, aad HI us 


Abutilon vexillarium 
Agnpanthus maxlrnua 
Al'Amandas, training 
Alyssum argenteum 
And rosace lanuginosa 
Ants’ neat 

Apple Ribatmi Pippin 
Apples, a selection 
Aralia apino&a 
Braliea ai>ecies 
Cabbages, planting 
Cactua Dalilia 
CaJceolariaa, three 
Calliopda 
Calliopsis tlnctoria 
Campanula pyramidalls 
Canary Creeper 
Carnations, p. flowering 
Casaia aa pillar plant 
Cassia Sophora 
Ceanotbus G. de. V. 
Clematis Plamrnula 
Clenmtls graveolena 
Cockroaches 
Colchicum speclosum 
Combinations, single 
Cratiegus Loelandi 
Crocuses, autumn 
Daisy, New Holland 
Dahlia sport, a 
Dletes bicolor 
Euonymus latlfoliua 
Flower show, Vienna 
Flowers, culture of 
Flowers, October 
Flue heating 
Fruit in N\E. Norfolk 


Oxalfs luteola 
l’arnassia aaarlfolia 
Paulownia imperials 
Peaches, beat 
Peaches dropping 
Pears, Arundel 
Pears, the best 
Milox Drummoutli 
Pinguicala caudata 
[inks, Chinese 
Plane trees, the 
Plant-eating beetles 
Plants, exchanging 
Plants, herbaceous 
Plants, soil for alpino 
Platanus occidentalis 
Platanus orientals 
Platanus oritntalis rar 
Potato harvest, the 
Potato Show Essex 
Potatoes, fashionable 
Primula capitata 
Promts Simoni 
Pyrethrums, double 
Pynis americana 
Pyras Aria 
Pyrus AucuimtU 
Pyras domeatica 
I'yrua chamacmespilua 
Pyras fennica 
Pjtus Hosti 
Pyras su'Ietica 
Pyras torminaUs 
Redleaf, Penshurst 
Rivina Sava 
Root pruning 
Roses, bedding perpetual 
Scypanthus elegans 
Seakale, substitute for 
Sophora japonka 
Spindle tree, the 
Thorn berries 
Tomato an insecticide 
Tropwolum tuberosum 
Tydseas 

Vines, diseased 
Vines, planting 
Viola pedata bicolor 
Vitls heterophvlla 
Zauachneria calif oral ca 


Fuchsia, new double 
Garden, asliea in the 
Gardens, labour in 
Gazanla pinnata var. 

Gladiolus hybridus Free 
Grape, Foster’s Seedling 
Grape nomenclature 
Guelder Rose leaves 
Helianthus gig&nteus 

H. vpericums 
Htcinanthus coccineus 
Horticulture, Midlothian 
Hydrangea panicula. var. 

Justicia carnea 

I. aRiandra macrantha 
Lilies in pots 
Lilium auratum 
Lily, the Scarboror-ch 
Lime, superphosphate of 
Magnolia graiidiii'TA 
Melon, Beeeliwood 
Musa Ensete 
Mjrtles, «.'r.q>e 
Nurse: y, L. A P.’s, Exeter 
Orchid culture 
Orchids, slabs for 
Orchids at Glasnevin 

The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week 
4d.; Monthly Parts, is. 6d.—Office, 87, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W. C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Gladiolus hybriduB, F. 

Plane at Higbclere 
i Platanus occidentalis 
■ Platanus acerifolia var. 

Platanu9 digitata 
I Platanus cuneata 
! Plane at Buyukdfcre j 
, l^rus Hosti, fruit 
i Viola pedata bicolor 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING OF VILLA GARDENS. 

Thk planting of villa gardens to secure a good 
effect is perhaps the easiest form of garden design 
provided the ground to be laid out is of a reason¬ 
able size. If 100ft. or 150ft. is available, taking the 
shortest measurement from at least three faces 
of the house, a very pretty and enjoyable garden 
can be made ; even with only GO ft. measured 
straight from the front of the house, much may 
be done, provided the width of the ground or 
frontage as it is called is over 100 ft, but the 
narrower the ground, the more difficult a pictur¬ 
esque arrangement becomes,until with less than a 
width of 60 ft. it becomes impossible. The most 
stiff and formal kind of garden which can be laid 
out, decorated with pattern beds of the most ap¬ 
proved type, would seem to be almost the only 
kind of garden suitable for the smaller class of 
villas. The reason is the utter incongruity be¬ 
tween a style of dwelling which requires to be 
surrounded by an acre or two of nicely laid out 
grounds to form part of any garden picture being 
set down in a plot of land barely large enough for a 
four-roomed cottage. An incongruity is a kind 
of constructed lie, and may pass muster so long 
as no truth is brought to confront it. As Burns 
says, “E’en min’stars they hae been kenn’d, In 
holy rapture, A rousin’ which at times to vend, 
And nail’t wi’ scripture.” But the moment you 
place truth alongside of it the discrepancy is 
palpable; unfortunately, exactly as a coarse, 
mud-voiced man, possessed of a few superficial 
facts, can always, to onlookers, seem to have 
the best of a verbal argument with a man of 
gentler nature, who advances no opinion with 
confidence upon matters he has not given special 
thought to, so when we place a selection of 
herbaceous plants in the frontof an ordinary villa 
of the builders’ type—the house looks all right, 
but the plants look weedy. It is not the small¬ 
ness of the ground that creates the difficulty, 
but the pretentious style of the house. 

Style of building a consideration.— 
In front of an old brick and timber cottage with 
it9 roof-lines bent with age into those oontours 
seen on other roofs after a heavy snowdrift, and 
the stress of two or three centuries of usefulness 
visible in its grey timbers and moss embroidered 
walls, anything in the way of hardy plants 
looks in perfect keeping, from Roses and Lilies 
to Saxifrages and Sedums. The most picturesque 
piece of garden I ever saw was exactly 20 ft. 
long by 5 ft. wide; but then it was in front of 
a house, three-fourths of the wall of which was 
an angle of some ancient building, with a sus¬ 
picion of Anglo-Saxon work in the set of its 
stoves, and which was embroidered with a 
tangle of rock plants growing in every crevice. 
Small bouses are more easily decorated than 
large ones, and the unpretending bald brick¬ 
work of thirty years ago often admits of 
treatment approaching the artistic. But even 
in the smallest houses a pretentious style is 
coming in vogue ; it is quite melancholy to pass 
along a road of bran new cottages, all as like as 
coins fresh from the mint, and notice the at¬ 
tempts to make them look picturesque and 
pretty. Most of them seem to be occupied by 
the better class of working men, who have es¬ 
caped the smoke and grime of the great city, 
and seem to be cultivating flowers for the first 
time; and a considerable amount of taste is 
shown in the arrangement of the plants, not so 
much in what is successfully done as in what is 
attempted, but all is spoiled and rendered abor¬ 
tive by the tasteless and pretentious little bow 
window, which sticks itself out of the front and I 
spoils everything, like the fly which made the 
apothecary’s pot of ointment to stink. Now, if 
these same houses had a rustic tiled porch, and a 
rectangular projecting window with tiled roof, 
instead of the bow, and had pretty opening 
lattices on the first floor, suggesting clean white 
dimity curtains, instead ofan attempt at a 
drawing room, the fronts could be covered with 
creepers, and all sorts of hardy plants could be 
grown in the tiny front plots. 

Taste in building is improving, and if in* I 
ternal arrangements are only made convenient, I 


and an unpretentious external style adopted, 
without carving, pillars, or similar ornamenta¬ 
tion, herbaceous plants will be as suitable for 
the decoration of suburban villas as bedding 
plants are at present. No atom of internal com¬ 
fort need be given up ; all that is required 
is that houses, instead of looking like a twentieth 
part of a great mansion, shall be built like old 
farmhouses or parsonages if the number of 
rooms corresponds to that style of house, and 
shall have a much larger plot of ground allotted 
to each with double the frontage in proportion 
to depth. The principal fronts of a dwelling 
house should always be broader than their 
height, measuring from the ground line to the 
springing of the roof; a square front looks 
dumpy, while a front taller than its width is 
simply hideous. In every case householders on 
gardening thoughts intent should refose to have 
anything to do with villas which are mere de¬ 
tached slips of a terrace, in which the rooms are 
piled on the top of each other three or four 
floors high. Where a small plot of ground is un¬ 
avoidable there are several plans of the house 
available favourable to picturesque treatment of 
the garden. One may still be fonnd lingering in 
a few secluded nooks of the London suburbs 
which have been swallowed up in the great 
city without being altered ; in it the house turns 
its back on the street altogether, there being no 
front plotof any kind, and the subordinate rooms 
and offices being in the street front..This is as it 
should be if the garden is to be anything, and 
admits of the only finished kind of small garden 
bein; carried out. When the offices are turned 
to the garden it is impossible to include the 
house in any scheme of decoration, nnleas in 
very small houses it has simply to be ignored, 
especially as builders’ houses have usually the 
Bame fault that the Irishman found with the 
town churches— 

They builds a front up to the street, 

Like ould Westminster Abbey, 

And then they thinks to chate the Lord, 

And makes the back part shabby. 

Another class of house has the offices next the 
road, but there is an entrance at the side of 
them with sufficient room for a row of trees 
besides. Larger houses, of which many may 
atill be found in London and in quiet country 
towns, had a paved or gravelled court between 
the street and the house, the principal front 
being still to the garden. Everybody knows 
Longfellow’s exquisite description of this class 
of house in “ The Old Clock on the Stairs.” A 
kind of house much affected by the humbler 
citizens of the metropolis in the earlier years of 
the century was set well back from the road, 
with a considerable part of the garden in front, 
the height being two floors only ; sometimes 
with attics and basement, the front being often 
decorated with a verandah, which, covered 
with old Monthly or Mask Roses, must have 
had a pretty effect. These houses being now in 
great part used for business, one has to make 
believe very mnch to imagine how they looked 
when new; but here and there one may still be 
found used in an appreciative way, ana a much 
prettier class of house it is than most of the 
modern erections. 

A very picturesque garden can sometimes be 

g ot on a small plot of ground by placing the 
ouse in one corner of it, on the side nearest the 
road, planning the entrance at, or nearly at, the 
corner of the house, and the two principal fronts 
at right angles to each other facing the two 
sides of the garden which are farthest from the 
entrance; this plan is particularly suitable for 
an irregularly shaped plot. 

Gardens facing the street.—The front 
plots of small villas are the most important; 
any failure there is open to public inspection, but 
in the back settlements, “an Englishman’s 
house is his castle ” obtains, and failures may be 
regarded in the light of experiments. First, as 
regards the general -arrangement. When the 
house has only one set of rooms in the front, the 
entrance most generally be opposite the door 
with a straight path, ana a straight border or 
bank of plants will be fonnd the most satisfac¬ 
tory. The back gardens of small villas offer more 
aoope j a large number of plants can be grown 
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successfully ; it is only where any decorative 
effect is wanted that difficulties arise, the garden 
plots being usually too narrow for anything of 
the kind to bo carried out. The prettiest treat¬ 
ment of these long gardens I have seen was 
where the ground was divided by picturesque 
fences into several small gardens, the one 
nearest the house being lawn principally, the 
next flowers, the third, kitchen garden and 
orchard. This is a very good arrangement, as the 
edges of the lawn can be decorated with plants 
which are neat in all styles of their growth, 
and plants which, like the Chrysanthemum, are 
only attractive while in bloom, can be grown out 
of sight of the house windows. 

A good arrangement for a small garden 
is to have one or two beds of choice things near 
the house, then a plot of Grass, and beyond 
that a mass of shrubs and trees with flowering 
plants in front and fringing the lawn. Another 
practicable arrangement is to have the flowers 
beyond the Grass plots in two banks, one on 
each side of a centre walk, which may fininh 
with a cross walk like the head of the letter 
T. Elaborate arrangements of walks and beds 
should be avoided ; they take up a lot of time 
keeping in order which might be more profitably 
spent. A single walk down one side or down the 
centre of a 30-ft. wide plot is all that is re¬ 
quired, and if the garden is larger the centre 
walk might divide and go round a rectangular 
or a rounded centre bed and meet beyond it. 
Either of these arrangements is the best that 
can be done with narrow gardens. The straight- 
lined boundaries cannot be hidden without se- 
riously narrowing the space and rendering 
it an unhealthy habitation for most plants, 
so that we must accept them frankly and 
make our arrangements accordingly. The 
natty-looking neatness of carpet beds and 
Grass turf agrees with an ornate and preten¬ 
tious style of small villa to perfection, but where 
nothing in the back settlements of a house is 
pretty or picturesque, there is no necessity for 
considering the style of the house at all, and 
in most villas below £100 a year rental, and 
many above that figure, bedding plants, or any 
attempt at ornament, are nearly as much out 
of keeping with the visible parts of the dwell¬ 
ing as they would be in front of a tumble-down 
cottage. Small gardens in the country are quite 
different, there being usually no objection¬ 
able snrrounding8 to hide, and by means of in¬ 
conspicuous fences the distant landscape can be 
made to form part of a garden picture. We 
have only to arrange a pretty foreground ; here 
if the country is wooded there is no necessity 
to plant trees, and pretty groups of hardy plants 
ana a piece of Grass turf are all that is neces¬ 
sary to form a garden. In thoroughly 

Town gardens a great deal may be done 
with pot plants ; few small gardeners seem to 
be aware that a good deal of the success of 
bedding plants in their gardens is owing to the 
ball of suitable soil they are planted with. A 
Geranium may live and flower a whole Beason 
without sending a rootlet beyond the ball of 
earth planted with it; whereas hardy plants, 
being strong growers, are sure to Bend their 
roots oat, and, meeting the sour, unhealthy soil 
of which town gardens often consist, they can 
obtain no nourishment from it and die. The 
Chinese have a way of decorating their town 
gardens which is represented with tolerable 
faithfulness on their pictures whioh come to 
this country. They use movable trellises, 
screens, flights of steps leading to raised 
summer-houses, &c., forming them into pic¬ 
tures exactly as the wings on the stage of a 
theatre are used, these movable properties 
being deoorated with pot plants, in the culture 
of which they are adepts. Something of the 
same kind might be managed in town gardens 
where scarcely anything would grow. Greenery 
of some kind will grow in the very heart of 
London, and much might be done by means of 
trellises and hanging baskets, helped by pot 
plants, to invoke the Goddess Flora to visit the 
grimiest town garden. As regards decorating 
borders with hardy plants, 10 ft. or 12 ft. is the 
narrowest border whioh can be kept gay for the 
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longest possible period without having recourse 
to plants which either require special culture, or 
are unattractive except when in flower, or to 
bedding plants. The best way to arrange a 
small border, say about 50 ft. long, is to plant 
the dwarf plants in rows, the tall ones in clumps, 
and the medium-sized ones singly, or in groups 
according to their character. I have tried several 
arrangements and some higgledy-piggledy mix¬ 
tures, and find the above arrangement is the most 
effective, both as regards management, appear¬ 
ance, and the health of the plants. With larger 
borders an arrangement in great divisions would 
be preferable, but lam speaking now of what is 
suitable for gardens under 40 ft. wide, and of 
borders which are required to look well at all 
seasons. J. D. 

(To be continued.) 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

There is a quiet and peculiar beauty about the 
select kinds of Michaelmas Daisies or Starworts 
which is charming in the autumn days. The 
variety of colour, of form, of height, and of bud 
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and blossom is charming, and most of them are 
quite regardless of the autumn cold or rains. 
They are most valuable for cutting and for 
vases, but although they flower so late, and are 
only fit for groups or autumn beds where these 
are specially desired, they are almost essential to 
all who desire to realise the full beauty of our 
gardens or garden flora. Less showy than the 
Chrysanthemum, they are more refined in 
colour and form, and when examined individu¬ 
ally will be found full of exquisite graoe. Where 
not introduced into the garden proper they 
should always be grown for cutting, and would 
thrive admirably in a copse or hedgerow. 

The essential point is to select the best kinds, 
which is no easy task for those unacquainted 
with them. As a rule, they are a somewhat 
despised class of plants, simply because the 
commonest possess a somewhat dingy appear¬ 
ance ; such, for example, as the old A. dumosus, 
may be seen in almost every cottage garden, 
and one or two others which have small flowers 
of no decided colour. There are, however, some 
really beautiful Michaelmas Daisies, but it is 
only within the past few years that they have 
beoome generally grown. Three distinct types of 
Aster may be readily distinguished by their 
habit of growth; first, there is the alpine or 
dwarf-growing kinds, from 6 in. to 3 ft. in 
height, such as A. alpinus; then the tall-grow- 
ing kinds, varying in height from 3 ft, to 9 ft.; 


and lastly, those with spreading slender stems, 
such as A. turbinelluB, patens, &o. A representa¬ 
tive selection should include some of each of these 
sections; therefore, of the dwarf kinds, we would 
recommend A. alpinus, a handsome sort, about 
9 in. high, which produces large purple-blue 
flowers during summer, and which is excellent for 
rockwork. A. Amelins is also one of the most 
beautiful of hardy perennials; it grows about 2 ft. 
high, and produces a profusion of bright purple 
blossoms. There is also a large flowered variety 
of it named bessarabicus, which is even much 
finer than the type, but a little taller in growth. 
A. longifolius var. formosus, called also minor 
and minimus, is an extremely fine plant, re¬ 
markable for the profusion with which its heads 
of deep rosy pink flowers are produced on stems 
about 2 ft. nigh. The Pyrenean Star wort (A. 
pyrenseus), though not so showy as the last, is 
a desirable early autumn-flowering plant; it 
grows about 2 ft. high, and bears large heads 
of lilac-blue flowers. A. Reevesi is a pretty little 
variety, with slender stems laden in early 
autumn with tiny white flowers. A. cordifolius, 
A. Lindleyanus, and the Galatella section (A. 
dracunouloides and linifolius) may be added to 
the dwarfer growing kinds; also A. sericeus, 
a remarkably distinct and pretty kind, and A. 
versicolor, a dwarf sort, with flowers 1 in. 
across, changing as they grow older from white 
to mauve. 

The kinds with a spreading habit of growth 
are extremely gracefnl, and the slender sprays 
are specially useful for cutting purposes, in 
which state they last a long time in perfec¬ 
tion. There are not many, the best being A. 
tubinellus, a sort with large mauve flowers ; A. 
patens, with a similar spreading growth, but 
with smaller flowers ; ana A. laxus, a fine spe¬ 
cies, with pale purplish flowers produced freely 
early in autumn. The tallest growing kinds are 
very numerous, and most of them possess a 
striking similarity in habitof growth and flowers. 
The most distinct are the largest kinds—A. 
Novse-Angliaa and its varieties roseus and pul- 
chellus, and A. Novi-Belgi, all of which are well 
worthy of culture, as they produce a fine effect 
planted in back rows of borders ; A. Chapmani, 
A. Drummondi, A. pnniceus, and A. Shorti, all 
about 5 ft, high, should also be included in a 
selection as well as those which bear doubtfully 
authoritative names, such as A. purpuratus, A. 
amethystinus, A. elegantissimus, ana A. multi- 
florus, which may be found in trade lists, not 
omitting also the elegant little A. eriooides. 
Where a larger collection is desired, the follow¬ 
ing should be added, viz., A. Tradescanti, sik- 
kimensis, trinervis, cabulicus, fragilis, formosis- 
simus, prenanthoides, and diffusus. 

Culture and position.— As regards their 
culture, it is simple enough ; they like a good 
soil, but do not refuse to grow in any kind. 
The question to be considered is rather how the 
plants should be placed. The dwarf kinds are 
excellent for front rows of a mixed border, and 
the taller and more vigorous sorts do well 
for naturalising, and all are valuable for cutting 
purposes. _ 


PROTECTING HALF-HARDY PLANTS. 
Extremes of temperature act in various ways 
upon different plants. Those whose natural 
home is on the mountain side suffer more 
from damp than cold or frost when moved 
to moist valleys; hence the importance of 
knowing as much as possible the conditions un¬ 
der which all new reputedly hardy exotica 
exist in their native countries. Many a hardy 
shrub and plant has been lost from a want of 
this knowledge and a little intelligent attention 
until it had become thoroughly established. I 
have known instances in which a small handful 
of dry Fern over the roots and collar of a plant 
turned the scale between life and death in 
favour of the former when put on just at the 
right time. Many plants of whose hardiness in 
any particular locality we may have doubts, if 

f dan ted on a well drained elevated site, with a 
ittle light protection over their roots for two or 
three winters after planting, would there be¬ 
come acclimatised and do well. Perhaps with 
recently planted shrubs or plants there is no¬ 
thing more important or necessary than tem¬ 
porary shelter from catting winds; too often 
this is left till the leaves begin to drop and turn 
bla?k; but to be thoroughly effective the shelter i 
should be put in operation when the planting is I 


finished ; and the simple expedient of lacing a 
few branches through stakes driven upright in 
the ground, on the windward side, is generally 
as effective as anything. 

Shelters need not be wind-proof ; if they break 
its force, sift it as it were, they will answer the 
purpose better than if quite close. Hollyhocks 
of choice valuable kinds, growing in cold posi¬ 
tions, should be taken up, potted, and placed in 
a cold pit, or they may be laid in closely together 
in some warm oorner where they can be shel¬ 
tered with branches when the frost comes. 
Fuchsias and Dahlias may be covered and kept 
safe with cones of ashes. I have sometimes lifted 
them and preserved the roots in a mound of ashes, 
and planted them again in spring, dividing the 
Dahlia roots to one eye each. Cannas keep better 
in the ground covered a foot deep with leaves 
and litter. In dry soils, tuberous Begonias may 
be wintered in the same way. Many of these, 
before their proper culture was understood, 
were killed by being kept too dry and warm in 
winter. 

In cold situations it is best to take up Tea 
Roses carefully and plant them thickly in some 
sheltered border, laying them in sideways, when 
they can easily be protected, or have some old 
lights placed over them. In the event of a severe 
winter, they will be secure, and this will give 
an opportunity to have the beds or borders 
manured and trenched up, which will be of im¬ 
mense benefit to them when planted again in 
March, or when the weather is settled. It is 
never desirable to begin protecting anything too 
soon. Protection should always be looked upon 
as a necessary evil, but still as an evil neverthe¬ 
less. A few degrees of frost never hurts anything 
that is capable of standing our climate at other 
times, and there are always some premonitory 
signs giving notice of the approach of a severe 



frost which are well enough known to those who 
are in the habit of closely observing the state of 
the weather. It is after the first night’s frost 
has dried up the damp surface and made loco¬ 
motion cleanly that protection should have at¬ 
tention, by setting all available hands to work, 
and having all things made safe and comfortable. 
I am speaking now more especially of plants 
that are fairly hardy. Dahlias, Cannas, and Be¬ 
gonias are better made secure early in Novem¬ 
ber, and so must Tea Roses if it be intended to 
lift them. I need not say that the protecting 
material should be ready somewhere handy when 
wanted. Fern, if it be available, should have been 
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cut and stacked ready. Reeds or Rushes make 
excellent protection, because they do not alto¬ 
gether exclude air; branches or cuttings of 
evergreens are also useful, and dry leaves, if 
their tendency to blow away can be overcome, 
are equal to anything. 

In the vegetable and fruit departments, many 
things will require attention on the approach of 
frost—Celery, Artichokes, Broccoli, Endive, 
&c. Freshly planted fruit trees, and, indeed, all 
fruit trees the roots of which are close to the 
surface, will be benefited by having a slight 
mulching placed over them- The roots of a plant 
are of a softer nature than the branches, and if 
frozen through, the vessels or cells may be rup¬ 
tured, circulation stopped, and the tree or plant 
receive serious injury from their inability to 

S erform their natural functions. When plants 
ave been covered or sheltered on the approach 
of severe weather, defer the uncovering for a 
day or two after the weather has finally broken 
up, in order to avoid sudden changes.—H. R. A. 


Everlasting flowers.— For a great many 
vears past 1 have been trying to produce good 
blooms, but have never been so successful as I 
have been this summer with Helichrysum. The 
seeds were sown on a sunny border, on clay 
soil, heavily manured with cow manure, last 
October. I did not consider the conditions 
favourable as to soil and manure, and as the 
summer wore on I feared we should have a sur¬ 
feit of moisture, there having been so many 
days on which rain had fallen. The only way I 
can account for so good a show of plants and 
flowers is because of the way the seeds were 
sown. After first digging over the land and 
raking it very smooth, I sowed the seeds on the 
top of the soil, and then riddled fine, dry, coal 
ashci over them to the depth of an eighth 
of an inch. This and the fact of the seed 
being sown on a sunny border seems to have 
given them all the warmth they required. Out 
of a sixpenny packet of seed we shall have 
sufficient flowers to decorate the tables at 
Christmas, and also to wear in the dress or 
button-hole, and we shall have many more to 
give to our friends. The flowers are both single 
and double, and the colours are from silver and 
bright yellow to gold and maroon ; and for a 
bouquet to be worn in a lady’s dress there is 
nothing looks brighter and stands so well.—G. 
C., E:cles. 

Clematis Flammula.— In the case of a 
hardy plant so sweetly scented as this we can 
well afford to dispense with gay colouring. There 
is, however, a quiet beauty in this small flowered 
kind by no means to be despised ; one might 
indeed assert that it is effective, especially in 
the case of old specimens which have been al¬ 
lowed to ramble at will, where the shoots hang¬ 
ing loosely and informally are covered with dense 
masses of bloom. This is one of those plants 
whose hardy vigorous nature fits them for asso¬ 
ciating with the stronger forms of vegetation. 
Thus, planted at the foot of some tree where the 
leafage is not dense, it will clothe the naked 
trunk, and in due time will, when well esta¬ 
blished, fill the air around with sweet perfume. 
All that it needs is a fair start, which is easily 
afforded by taking out the soil where practicable 
1 ft. or so in depth, and filling up with good 
compost. Instead of cutting down a naked worn- 
out tree it would be better to utilise it as a 
support to some of the free growing hardy 
climbers. 

Hollyhock fungus —I agree with “ S. 
A. B.” that the destruction of the leaves of 
Hollyhocks is favoured by moisture, and even 
by a more succulent state of the plant. I grew 
Hollyhocks this season in six different places, 
with soils varying from deep, rich, and strongly 
manured, to a poor and dry one of about 8 in. 
deep resting on a rocky gravel. The difference 
of soil and sustenance was well shown in the 
height of the plants, namely, 10 ft. to not more 
than 2 ft. The earliness and subsequent progress 
of the disease was in surprisingly close relation 
to the height and vigour, so that while the 
tallest stems have long since been removed as 
unsightly leafless spikes, the lower ones are still 
ornamental, and the little starvelings in full leaf 
and flower. The over-manuring of this plant is a 
great mistake.— Pole Stab, BaUinasloe. 

Scentless or scented flowers.— Re¬ 
ferring back to September 3, I find nothing in 
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“J. I).’s ” article that could lead me to sup¬ 
pose he confined his remarks on sweet-scented 
flowers to the spring, but 1 particularly con¬ 
fined my remarks to hardy herbaceous plants, 
and said I omitted bulbs and annuals, as being 
as much used for bedding as scarlet Geraniums. 
In my experience, the Heliotrope may not 
flourish in or near London, but no country gar¬ 
den can be considered complete without a bed 
of it, as the colour forms such a good contrast 
to any scarlet or pink flower. I beg *' J. D.’s” 
pardon for omitting the Dianthus tribe from my 
list. As to the scent of Pansies and Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, tastes differ. I known a gentleman who 
cannot bear the smell of Violets, and plenty of 
my friends enjoy the scent of a scarlet Gera¬ 
nium. —A. B. T. 

Peacock Anemone.— I ordered some 
plants of this to fill a bed, and was advised not 
to use them for that purpose until they had 
been grown in the garden, as in many places it 
would not colour well. I think others may be 
glad of this advice.—A. B. T. 


May, will flower pretty well the first seasoD, 
though not so freely as older plants or cuttings. 
It is not yet too late to root cuttings in a close 
frame. The lower lateral-growing shoots make 
the best cuttings. If taken off with a heel 
from the main stem they will root and form 
tubers all the quicker. The latter is important, 
as unless tubers are formed the young Salvia 
plants will perish in the winter. As scon 
as tubers are formed the cuttings may be 
partially dried off. They should, however, be 
wintered in the cutting pots, and started in 
a little warmth next February or March. As 
soon as they break, pot off the roots singly, and 
grow the plants on under glass till the middle 
of May. If the stock is short each of these au¬ 
tumn-struck cuttings may be converted into 
several plants before planting-out time arrives. 
Those who have a good stock of old plants do 
not need to sow seeds or strike cuttings in the 
autumn. All that is needful is to lift the old 
roots before they are bit by the frosts of autumn 
or winter, store them in a little leaf-mould or 
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The Blue Salvia (S. patens).—Rich and 
satisfactory as is the firBt or earlier flower- 
stems of this Salvia, the succession flowers, as 
they break into beauty all over and down the 
plants, are yet more effective. The lateral shoots 
are now in full beauty, and there is hardly a 
lant in the flower garden to equal it. The in- 
ividual flowers are rather fugitive, but then 
there is such a rich and profuse succession that 
they are never missed. This speedy falling of 
the flowers, however, is a serious drawback to 
the usefulness of this splendid blue flower for 
cutting; but for masses in the flower garden, 
or as single specimens among the most choice 
herbaceous plants, the old Salvia patens is mag¬ 
nificent. Few plants are finer for forming single 
specimens than this. In a rich border it will 
reach a height of 5 ft. or G ft. The best mode 
of training is to place a single stout stake in the 
centre of the plant, and allow all the sub- 
branchcs to ramble as they list. With a stout tie 
at the bottom few of them will break off, though 
this, like most of the other Salvias, is somewhat 
crisp and brittle. New seeds, if Bown in heat 
next February, and pushed on under glass till 


loam in frost-proof quarters, and place them in 
a warm temperature in the spring. The crown 
will break into a crop of strong shoots. Each 
two or three joints of these young shoots may 
be converted into a plant in a week or ten days 
in the spring; the beheaded ehootlets spring 
forth afresh with more vigour and in greater 
numbers, so that any number may be propagated 
from a few dozen of the old roots. The latter 
may also be cut into pieces, and each root thus 
converted into a dozen or a score, according to 
its size. In fact, there is no plant more easily 
propagated than this fine old Salvia. A few 
should always be grown in pots for flowering in 
the conservatory in the autumn. Few plants 
are more effective for association with the 
scarlet Salvias, yellow Cassias, early Chrysan¬ 
themums, and other autumnal occupants of the 
conservatory than the rich deep blue of this 
Salvia.—D. T. 

6901. — Seedling Carnations. — Carna¬ 
tions may be transplanted in February just as 
well as now, and perhaps with more safety, as 
the roots will take hold at once. Carnations will 
| bloom on almost any aspect, but earlier or later 
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as it is a warm or cold one. Really the best place 
is where there is plenty of sun and air, but not 
too much heat, such as would be found on a 
south border. They will do well in almost an} 
good garden soil, but like specially good yellow 
loam, not too stiff, and a plentiful admixture of 
road sand and manure.—A. D, 

5884.— Disease in Asters.— The As ten 
are no doubt suffering from damp, or we may 
perhaps more fitly say nave suffered, as all Asten 
are over now. This damping is always seen iD 
the stem just between the flower, and is no doubt 
the result of so much rain, which settles about 
the bud and the flower, and forms a mildew or 
decay, that soon leads to rot. There is really no 
help for it, but it may be that if we get a nice 
dry time next year, when the plants are in flower 
no evidence of it may be seen.—D. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary—October 24 to 29. 

Tying small plants of Azaleas for forciug. Re-arranging 
plant houses. Potting old plants of Alternanthera* 
taken out of flower beds for stock. Pulling up Kcheveria 
out of beds. Digging up Raspberry suckers to make new 
plantations. Pruning Raspberries, and clearing all 
rubbish off the ground, (lathering Quinces, and storing 
them in fruit room. Going over late Grapes and cutting 
out diseased berries. Scrubbing, white-washing, and 
painting Cucumber house. Earthing up Celery when 
sufficiently dry. Trenching south border for spriug 
cropping. Sowing Mustard and Cress. Clearing Pea 
ground and manuring it ready for digging. Gathering 
Scarlet Runners for seed. Planting Early London Cauli¬ 
flowers, live under a hand-light in sheltered corner. 
Tying, thinning, and stopping winter Cucumbers. 
Digging up roots of Mint and Tarragon, and placing 
them in boxes in gentle heat. 

Flower Garden. 

All Btioh operations as planting of trees, 
shrubs, or flowers in beds or borders should be 
onshed forward as rapidly as possible, for even 
la light sandy soils it is always advisable to 
tread the land as little as possible when wet or 
sodden, and in stiff clayey soils it is worse than 
labour wasted to go on with such operations if 
the land is in a sticky condition. As a rule, we 
use but little manure for flower beds, a slight 
dressing of old potting soil or leaf-mould being 
the usual application, or some quite short rotten 
manure, such as worn-out Mushroom beds, for 
rank farm or stable manure is not suitable for 
them unless very deeply buried. If the weather 
keeps mild Grass will continue to crow freely, 
and as it will be easier divested of leaves and 
rubbish during winter if kept short, the mowing 
machine or scythes must still be kept in opera¬ 
tion. Worm-casts will be troublesome now, and 
frequent rolling will be necessary to keep lawns 
in good condition ; any inequalities should now 
be filled up, and edgings should be neatly cut 
for the winter. 

Continue to divest any half-hardy plants of 
decayed leaves and blossoms, so as to give the 
gardens a cheerful look, for if mild weather pre¬ 
vails they may continue gay for some length of 
time yet, for, in addition to the usual autumn 
flowers, such as Tritomas, Schizostylis, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, and the graceful plumes of the 
Pampas Grass, we have many tender plants, 
snch as Tropaeolum, Sweet Peas, Ac., that have 
again become covered with blooms, and that are 
making quite a good display. Fine-foliaged 
plants look fresh and vigorous, but any that it 
.a desirable to save should be removed under 
cover at once, as frost may be expected suffi¬ 
ciently severs .to damage tender plants any 
night now. Cutting pots of tender plants should 
uo removed from cold pits to drier and more 
airy quarters. Keep them well ventilated on 
all favourable occasions, and keep them as hardy 
as possible, as the season is now approaching 
when more plants are usually lost from damp 
than from tne severest winter frosts that ever 
occur. 

Cold frames may be utilised for protecting 
Eoheyerias, Centaureos, and similar plants, a 
sufficient stock of which should be at once placed 
under protection, as during the last two destruc¬ 
tive winters the frost set in unusually early and 
found many unprepared, owing to their having 
had several mild winters in succession pre¬ 
viously. Advantage should be taken of all dry 
periods to get roads and walks freed from weeds, 
and any repairs in the way of fresh gravelling 
should be carried out; also see that drains ana 
channels for carrying off surface water are in 
working order, as the drier walks are kept the 
sounder they will be. 


Bulbs of all kinds may now be planted. Daffo¬ 
dils, Snowdrops, and Aconites succeed particu¬ 
larly well on dry banks or under deciduous 
trees where little herbage grows, and where their 
foliage will be allowed to mature itself undis¬ 
turbed by scythe or mowing machine. Loosen 
the soil well previous to planting and cover with 
good, fresh material; they will then do well for 
several seasons, and will increase rapidly. 

Herbaceous plants that have done flowering 
may be taken up and divided, deeply cultivating 
ani enriching the soil previously, as most 
of them are strong-rooting, vigorous-growir g 
plants, capable of producing a prolonged seast n 
of bloom if soluble food is within their reach ; 
but too often they are left in a crowded, starved 
state, and are thereby brought into disrepute. 
The many beautiful varieties of Phloxes alone 
are sufficient to make a garden gay for many 
weeks if generously treated, and in addition to 
their uses in the flower garden, we find the 
herbaceous sorts most valuable for supplying cut 
flowers in autumn. Look to all freshly planted 
trees and shrubs, and see that they are securely 
staked before rough gales of wind occur. Guard 
against chaffing of the bark by placing some soft 
substance under the ties. Prepare labels in rough 
weather, and see that all specimen trees have 
their correct names attached to them. 

Glasshouses. 

Conservatory.— With the close of the 
season for outside flowers extra attention should 
now be paid to the adornment of this structure. 
It is generally considered the worst season in 
the year for producing a creditable display, but 
there are abundance of plants that can be made 
to flower from the present time up till Christ¬ 
mas. The best and most lasting among these 
are the better kinds of annuals bowu in pots 
about midsummer and grown ontside, bringing 
them under cover when the nights get damp and 
cold. The following are now especially valuable 
for decorative work, viz., Rhodanthes (white 
and pink), Nigella damascena, Centaurea Cyanus 
minor, sweet Scabious, Linum coccineum, 
Stokesia cyanea, Schizostylis coccinea, Salvia 
splendens, Guernsey Lily, Chrysanthemums, 
Plumbago capensis, Chinese Primula, and vari¬ 
ous kinda of Heaths. These, with the addition 
of a few healthy Palms and other fine-foliaged 
plants, will give material sufficient to make this 
house most attractive. It will be advisable to 
keep a little fire during dnll weather to maintain 
a healthy atmosphere, and a little additional 
warmth will assist the plants in opening their 
flowers more freely at the present season. Any 
watering required should be done early in the 
day, and on fine mornings advantage should be 
taken to give a thorough soaking to the borders 
in which free-growing creepers are planted. 
These should be kept well thinned ont at this 
season, especially those kinds that are liable to 
shed much of tneir foliage during the winter 
months, as this dropping from above will cause 
the loss of many flowers during dull weather in 
winter. Every part of the honse must be kept 
scrupulously clean, and the surface of the soil 
in all large tubs and borders should be fre¬ 
quently stirred to keep the house sweet and 
wholesome. By re-arranging the house once a 
week and at the same time introducing a few 
fresh plants it will always be interesting. 

Vegetables. 

The remarks made lately on root storing are 
now of immediate import, for we are quite at 
the mercy of the weather, as Bharp frost may 
visit us any night. Beetroots and Carrots, if 
once frozen even but slightly, fail to keep well. 
A strict watch must be kept over Cauliflowers 
and some of the earlier Broccoli that are turn¬ 
ing in. If needs be, to eke out the supply, lift 
them as soon as fit for use, and heel them in un¬ 
der a wall or else in pits where protection can 
be given if required. Endive and Lettuces that 
are fit for use should also be transplanted with 
all the soil possible attached to them, either 
into frames or turf pits where protection can be 
quickly applied when required. The fruit of To¬ 
matoes will now make no farther progress in 
the open air, but if cut before frost touches 
them and hung up in vineries, greenhouses, Ac., 
they will ripen off well. 

Celery should now be finally earthed up on 
dry, lignt soils ; no other protection from frost 
will be necessary, but on heavy, wet lands pro¬ 
tection with bracken or litter is necessary to 
prevent rapid decay after the first severe frost. 


Remove at once all the worthless foliage and 
old flower-stems from Globe Artichokes to ad¬ 
mit air and light to harden the tissues. It ia not 
yet necessary to apply protection round the 
base of the stools, but it will be well to have 
the protecting material in readiness; cinder 
ashes, old tan, leaves, and litter are all suited 
for this purpose. Asparagus plots should all now 
be cleared of their old stems and weeds, and bo 
lightly forked over—not deep enough to touch 
the crowns—and afterwards have a good dress¬ 
ing of well-decayed manure spread over the sur¬ 
face. Seakale plantations should be kept free 
from decaying leaves and weeds, and those 
crowns that are intended for earliest forcing 
should now be lifted and be placed in forcing 
quarters at once. The same remarks will apply 
to Rhubarb if in demand before Christmas. As 
occasion requires remove the decaying foliage from 
all the Cabbage and Broccoli tribe for the double 
purpose ot admitting air about the plants and 
preventing the disagreeable smell thereby en¬ 
gendered. Thin out Spinach, also autumn-sown 
Onions, and plant out these if required. Vacant 
ground that has not to be re-cropped till the 
spring should be dug, trenched, or ridged up as 
soon as may be on gravelly, light soils ; manur¬ 
ing should be deferred till spring, otherwise the 
winter rains wash all its nutritive properties 
away before the crops can utilise it. Autumn 
manuring of heavy soils may be practised with 
less risk of manurial loss, but in this case also 
the spring application of manure would be far 
more beneficial, but, unfortunately, that busy 
season will not always admit of its being de¬ 
ferred till then* 


ROSES. 

ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

Best kind of cuttings.— To make our 
instructions on this subject clear, it may be 
well to consider separately the character of the 
cutting—the time, place, and mode of insertion, 
and the after treatment and results. The cut¬ 
tings may vary in length, let us say, from 6 in. to 
1 ft., a medium of 9 m. being the more suitable 
perhaps for those rooted in the open air. Branch - 
lets or branches of medium size, free from mil¬ 
dew, insects, or disease, make the best cuttings; 
very weak wood should never be chosen unless 
there is a scarcity or absence of stronger. It 
will root freely enough, but results in weakly 
plants, and it is not worth while to propagate 
weakness when strength may be had instead ; 
but very strong or anything like gross wood 
should also be rejected. Cuttings of such a 
character seldom or never root well even should 
they live, and as strength and immaturity of¬ 
ten meet in Rose -cuttings, the winter not sel¬ 
dom destroys those that are apparently the 
strongest and the best. Cuttings with leaves on 
are, however, preferable to those from which 
they have fallen, and all branches from which 
the leaves have fallen prematurely should be re¬ 
jected. Further, each cutting should have a heel 
to it, that is, the branch should be taken off 
whole with a part of the wood of the branch or 
stem on which it was growing adhering to it. 
Thus, supposing a branch to be 2 ft. or more 
long, the whole of the upper portion should be 
cut off, leaving, say, 1 ft. or 9 in. of the base of 
the branch for the catting. Experience proves 
that rootlets are far more freely emitted from 
the heel than from any other part of the branch. 
So much is this the case, that it may be said of 
Rose enttings that those without heels may 
root, while those with heels must root. 

The time to insert cutting's.—The best 
time is early or late in October, according to 
the character of the season. Cuttings root more 
freely if inserted a few weeks before the fall of 
the leaf than at any other season; the down¬ 
ward passage of the sap in that state of the cut¬ 
tings causes a deposition of cambium or young 
wood around the base or heel of the cutting. 
That once produced and deposited, tho life of 
the cutting is insured, and the emission of roots 
is merely a question of time. A catting once 
callused cannot afterwards perish, unless through 
sheer neglect or the action of the elements. Of 
course the bottom leaves of the catting are re¬ 
moved throughout a third at least of its length. 
But care should be taken in the making of the 
cutting not to injure the leaves, nor remove 
those on the upper portion of the cutting. 
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Soil, position, &o.—As to the place to 
plant Rose cuttings, there is no better than a 
sheltered border with a south •'western exposure. 
An eastern one is objectionable, as the cuttings 
when frozen might be too suddenly thawed by 
the sudden and Btrong shining of the sun upon 
them. Few things are more trying than this to 
plants in general ; none more likely to prove 
fatal to Rose cuttings struggling to become per¬ 
fect Rose plants. A light sandy soil is best for 
the cuttings. Opinions differ greatly as to the 
proper depth to insert them. It is really of less 
moment than it seems. Sufficient stem ought to 
be buried to hold the cutting firmly in one posi¬ 
tion. Neither is there any advantage in having 
more than three buds above ground. Three or 
four buds below and three above will prove a 
good average, and this will make the cutting 
from 9 in. to 1 ft. long. The cuttings will root 
from their base around the heel, and therefore 
no help is given to their rooting by burying them 
too deeply ; 3 in. to 6 in. cover the extremes of 
depth and shallowness in the planting of Rose 
cuttings. 

Distance apart. —The distance apart is a 
matter of space and convenience, for the cuttings 
would root as freely in a crowd as in any other 
wav; but rows 1 ft. or 15 in. from one another, 
ana the cuttings from 1 in. to 3 in apart in the 
rows, are good useful distances. The cuttings 
may either be dug or dibbled in. The former is 
the oldest plan, and perhaps the bast; the 
oattings, however, need to be rather longer for 
digging in than for dibbling. The ground is dug 
as the cuttings are planted. As soon as sufficient 
is dug for a row, a line is stretched and the dug 
grouud cut straight down, pressing the spade 
very firmly against the line to harden the face 
of the new ground in the process. The bottom 
of the trench in which the cuttings are to stand 
should also be filled in, trampled down firmly, 
and be of one uniform depth. The cuttings are 
placed with their base in this and their sides 
against the newly cut, firm edge; the earth is 
then placed carefully against this and stamped 
in with the foot. Digging then proceeds till the 
next line is reached. A fresh cutting is made, 
more cuttings put in, and so on till all are 
planted. The whole surface is thus kept fresh 
and untrodden; the cuttings have solid earth at 
their base and the sides, and they generally do 
well. Those who dibble them in, of course, dig 
their ground first, then plant their cuttings to 
the line with the dibbler, but it is essential to 
success that the base of the cuttings should be 
made firm. Some accelerate the rooting of their 
autumnal Rose cuttings by inserting them in 
pots and placing them in a cold frame. Half-a- 
dozen cuttings are placed round the sides of a 
3-in. or 4-in. pot. Shorter cuttings may be em¬ 
ployed if they are to be thus rooted, from 4 in. 
to 6 in. being sufficient length. Heat at this 
stage, season, and condition would be quite fatal 
to them. If the leaves can be preserved on them 
for a few weeks, cuttings under glass may form 
a callus in a few weeks, after which they may 
be placed in a brisk bottom-heat, which, with 
proper treatment, will force the cuttings in pots 
to become good plants long before the outside 
cuttings have formed rootB. 

After treatment. — Should the winter 
prove very severe, a few Box, Yew, or Laurel 
boughs prove very useful to afford a slight pro¬ 
tection to the cuttings during very severe frosts. 
In mild weather the cuttings are better without 
any protection whatever. Sometimes, too, the 
frost, especially should it follow sharp on the 
heels of a thaw or a very, wet time, throws up 
the soil about the Rose cuttings and loosens 
them. Immediately after such disturbing frosts 
the cuttings should be pressed or trodden home. 
As the season advances, the dead leaves and 
weeds may be removed, but should the surface 
be hoed during the summer it can hardly be 
done too lightly, so as not to disturb the bottom 
of the cutting, as this will prevent its rooting 
and destroy its life. The less the cuttings are 
interfered with till the succeeding autumn the 
better. Those inserted in pots and rooted in 
heat after callusing in the cold may be potted 
off as soon as rooted, or planted out in good 
ground about the middle of May ; they may 
then be grown into useful stuff before the 
autumn. When they do well, they are worth 
the extra trouble, as a season is well nigh 
gained. 

Results. —These, as a rule, are the most 
favourable from the cuttings in the open air. 


With suitable material, site, soil, and a fair 
amount of skill in preparing and inserting the 
cuttings, the majority of them will have become 
useful plants within the year. By using pots we 
gain in time and often lose in strength, the 
cuttings being often injured in passing through 
the warm period, or semi-paralysed by sadden 
colds afterwards, so that on the whole the 
simplest and surest way of rooting Rose 
cuttings in the autumn is in the open air. All 
Roses may be rooted in this way, and it is to 
be hoped that those who are now preparing to 
prune their hardy Robob will bear this in mind, 
and convert their prunings into cuttings, bo 
that their gardens may be more abnndantly 
filled with the beauty and sweetness of Roses. 
—T. F. 

Roses at Hereford. —We have just seen 
some samples of dwarf Roses grown in the 
Cranston Nursery at Hereford, which struck 
us as being unusually fine and strong. We be¬ 
lieve there is a stock of nearly half a million of 
the same class in these nurseries this year ; the 
growth was very fine and free during the past 
summer. 

5962.— Rose La France.— Unless the soil 
in your garden is unusually stiff and heavy, 
Roses ought to do very well. Still, much de¬ 
pends upon position, and whether smoke affects 
your district of Holloway. Roses like a stiff, 
clayey loam, but want also plenty of manure, 
and a mulching of long fresh manure would be 
better than Cocoa fibre refuse. Are your plants 
planted too deep. That is a common fault. If 
they are lift them and replant nearer the sur¬ 
face, and add some nice fresh Boil. A dressing 
of street sweepings would help your ground.— 
A. D. 

5961.— Roses In greenhouse.— If yon 
wish to devote your greenhouse entirely to 
Roses plant them out well as you would Vines, 
and bring the heads in and train them up to 
the roof. If, however, you only want a plant or 
two to grow on the back wall, then make a good 
border 2 ft. deep and the same in width, and 
plant there a Marshal Neil and Homer, rosy 
pink. Other good kinds are Niphetos, white ; 
Catherine Mermet, carmine, and Cheshunt 
Hybrid, red. These all do well in a house, and 
if trained on the roof must be kept well thinned. 
House Roses should be pruned now and in 
June.—A. D. 

5SS3.—Rose cuttings.— Von will And it needful to 
lift your Rose cutting from a position that is In winter a 
regular swamp. No place could bo worse for them. Put 
them Into small pots, but do not put them into heat. 
Let them root as they will through the winter. Ha-1 they 
been put into a dry warm spot the cuttings would have 
done better if left out all the winter, having a little 
protection.—A. 1). 

5832.— Pruning Roses.— If you want flowers next 
year, don’t prune ; bat if you want your plants to be¬ 
come strong and cover a good space quickly, cut rather 
hard back.-E. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

5873.— Araucaria losing its branches. 
—The principal causes of this prevalent evil are 
frost, and growing the tree in too close prox¬ 
imity to others, or in low-lying, damp situa¬ 
tions. The cause generally attributed, however, 
is insufficient nourishment, the result of the 
tree being grown on poor soil, but this is in 
most cases quite a mistake as the Araucaria 
will thrive on almost any soil, providing it is 
thoroughly drained, and I have frequently Been 
trees of this kind growing on sandy loam having 
the bottom branches killed, while others within 
a short distance, but with a different aspect, 
remained uninjured. Constitutionally there are 
great differences in trees of the Araucaria, some 
being naturally hardy and others the reverse, 
due in a great measure, no doubt, to the ele¬ 
vation at which the seeds have been procured 
in their native country. No tree dislikes more 
being under the shade of others than the Arau¬ 
caria, and nothing is more adverse to its healthy 
development. The finest Araucarias arc always 
found in well drained ground, on rather an ex¬ 
posed and airy situation, unreclaimed, wetland 
producing but poor specimens, and these very 
susceptible to the influence of frost. Replacing 
the Boil may be beneficial in some cases, but 
disturbing the roots thereby is Btrongly to be 
censured. See that the drainage is complete, 
and if other trees are growing in close proximity 


be sure their branches and roots are not in* 
fringing on those of the Araucaria, also prune 
off any dead wood, but no branch with the 
least trace of life should be removed.—A. D. W. t 

Penrhyn Castle. 

5949.— Hedge for shelter. —I recommend 
“ Scotus ” to try Willows for a hedge. CuttiDga 
put in in March will grow and almost form a 
fine hedge in one summer as they grow quick, 
and by pinching the main shoots abont every 
three weeks or so a nice bushy hedge will be 
the result. I have myself two or three hedges 
made thus, and the shelter they give is all that 
can be desired. The cost will be trifling. A 
neighbour gave me a few cuttings, and from 
them I propagated what I wanted.—J. C., 
Whitley. 

5903. — Olimbersfor covering a house. 
—Plant on the house Roses (Moire de Dijon and 
MarshalNiel, Clematismontana and Jackmanni, 
Jasminumnudiflonim, Escalloniamacrantha, and 
Wistaria sinensis ; north wall, Virgin au Creep¬ 
er (Veitches*) Crataegus pyracantha, Foray tbia 
viridissima, Cotoneaster microphylla, Calycan- 
thus macrophyllum, and Berberis stenophylla ; 
south wall, a mixture of Roses, Clematis of the 
Jackmanni type, and Honeysuckles.—E. H. 

5904. — Cattle proof climbers.— It will be difficult 
to Bay what some cows will not eat if hungry ; indeed, 
when they are not hunzry they will occasionally nibble 
almost everything within their reach. If something orna¬ 
mental Is wanted try Virginian Creepers and Berberis 
stenophylla mixed.—E. II. 

5902 —Trees for screens. —Ilant a background of 
Limes and Poplars or Huntingdon Elms, mixed with a 
few Silver Firs. In front might come ('npressus Lawson- 
fana, Chinese Juniper, Retlnoqiora Thoms, Laburnums, a 
plant or t»o of Acer Negumio variegata. Hollies, Yews, 
Lilacs, Ribes, Berberis acquifolia, Portugal Laurel, Box, 
Aucubas, <fcc.—E. H. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

A PLEA FOR LONDON GARDENING. 
PLANT-growing in London is generally con¬ 
sidered so very difficult, that the number of 
gardeners of which our city can boast is proba¬ 
bly very few ; and yet there is, perhaps, no, 
place where the science of horticulture can be 
more advantageously prosecuted, or where a 
man could make himself a better gardener. The 
very difficulties increase the satisfaction result¬ 
ing from success; and the disadvantages under 
which plant-growing in London is carried on not 
only render more care and attention necessary 
on the part of the cultivator, but necessitate the 
keenest observation, so that he may detect the 
first indications of deteriorating health in the 
objects of his care. But while I must admit that 
it is far more difficult to grow plants in- the 
heart of London than in the suburbs, or even in 
Regent’s Park, I feel sure that few have any 
idea of the degree of success that may be at¬ 
tained even by one who has everything to learn, 
but who thinks it worth while to work steadily 
for a year or two. Anyone who has a good warm 
cellar may grow Dutch bulbs really well. He 
may have pots of Snowdrops, Crocuses, Narcissi, 
Squills, Tulips, Hyacinths, and many more to 
his heart’s content, and his country friends will 
not find his spring flowers very far behind their 
own. Moreover, our London flowers, though 
rather slow to reach perfection, last for a con¬ 
siderable time. A good Van Thol Tulip brought 
up in the smoke will light up a dull room for 
three weeks or more. Indeed, the difference in 
lasting power between plants reared on the spot 
and those brought from the country to London 
is something surprising. I had several plants of 
Lilium auratum and speciosnm (white and red) 
in good flower during the summer and autumn. 
One of the last was in perfection for more than 
a month, and from the look of the bulbs I believe 
they will flower again next year. Both Lilies 
produced seed-vessels. But, in case anyone in¬ 
clined to try his hand at London gardening 
should be deterred by the fear of failure, let him 
take courage from the fact that bunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes grown by Dr. Trouncer, in 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, gained prizes 
at the Royal Horticultural society, and at the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, and let 
him not forget the wonderful Chrysanthemums 
yearly grown in the Temple Gardens. Although 
there are of course many plants that we cannot 
grow on from year to year in the smoke, the 
number that makes way is verv considerable, 
and includes many hardy out-of-door, window, 
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greenhouse, and hot-house, plants, and Ferns. If 
those who have met with fair success would 
send short notes to Gardening, m I hope to do 
from time to time, it would be a gain to all who 
are gardening under the same disadvantages, 
and would tend to diffuse more widely the 
natural taste for flowers, and foster a highly 
desirable form of culture, beneficial in a thousand 
ways. A Londoner. 


GARDEN ENEMIES. 


THE GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT 
SAWFLY. 

(NEMATUS RIBESI.) 

Among the sawfly grubs there are none which 
are more destructive in gardens than those of 
the Gooseberry sawfly. These grubs are often 
mistaken for the caterpillars of the Gooseberry 
moth (Abraxas grossuiariata), but though their 
habits are much the same, they are very differ¬ 
ent in their general appearance, the sawfly 
grub is much smaller, and has many more and 
much smaller spots than the caterpillars, is of 
a greenish-grey colour with small black dots 
ana has ten pair of legs. The caterpillar is ot 
a pale yellowish-brown colour with large black 
spots, and has only five pair of legs. It is un¬ 
fortunate that correspon¬ 
dents to various papers 
seldom mention, when 
alluding to the Goose¬ 
berry caterpillar, whioh 
insect they mean, the 
true caterpillar or the 
grub; their remarks 
would be much more 
valuable if they stated 
whicbinsect they meant, 
as certain means for 
their destruction may be 
useful in one oase and 
not in the other. This 
pest confines its atten¬ 
tions to Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes, whioh 
it will entirely strip of 
their foliage, leaving no¬ 
thing but the footstalks 
and part of midribs of 
the leaves ; this is very 
injurious to the bushes, 
and not only prevents 
the fruit from ripening 
properly, but weakens 
the plants, so that the 
ohance of a good crop 
the next year is con¬ 
siderably lessened. All 
sorts of plans have been 
tried to exterminate this 
insect, but none are 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

The sawfly should of 
course be killed if it can be found, but as it is 
a dull-coloured insect, and not likely to attract 
attention, it is not of much use searching for it 
unless the person looking for it knows it well, 
in which case it might be caught with a small 
butterfly net flying about the bushes. One of 
the most effectual methods of destroying the 
grubs is to give the bushes a sharp sudden 
shake, when many, if not most, of the grubs 
will fall to the ground, when the back of a spade 
properly applied will cause a very sudden mor¬ 
tality among them; those that remain on the 
bashes may again be shaken or be picked off by 
hand. It has been suggested that syringing the 
bushes with warm water would cause thegrubs to 
drop on to the ground. When the grubs are quite 
young, syringing with salt and water, 1 Id. of 
salt to 1 gallon of water, will kill the grubs, 
and has men tried with great success;( f the 
leaves are again attacked tne syringing must be 
repeated. As the salt water does not kill the old 
grubs, it should be applied as soon as the bushes 
are attacked. Powdered white Hellebore mixed 
with alum or whiting dusted over the plants 
when the leaves are wet is very effectual in 
killing the grubs, but great care must be taken 
that none remains on the fruit when it is eaten, 
as the white Hellebore is a strong poison. 
Flowers of sulphur has been used in the same 
manner, and with equal success; it is a perfectly 
safe remedy. It should be used in fine weather 
when the leaves are moist with dew or have 


been previously wetted; if used in showery or 
wet weather the rain will probably wash the 
bushes clean before the sulphur has had effect 
on the grubs. Elder leaves boiled in enough 
water to cover them till the liquid becomes 
black, added to Tobaoco water in equal quan¬ 
tities, makes a very good mixture, and may be 
applied with a fine-rosed watering-pot. Sacking or 
some similar material soaked in carbolio aoid and 
laid under the bushes is said to cause the death 
of the grubs in twenty-four hours. Some per¬ 
sons turn ducks among their bushes, which soon 
eat all the grubs within their reach. The 
chrysalides of this insect may be fonnd under 
the bushes about 1 in. or so below the surface 
of the ground, often many are fastened together. 
They may be easily destroyed by hoeing the 
ground and collecting any which can be found; 
those which may escape notice will probably 
fall^a prey to various birds, particularly in the 
winter, when they have often difficulty m ob¬ 
taining food. There are two broods of this in¬ 
sect during the year. The saw flies leave the 
chrysalises which have remained in the ground 
during the winter in the spring, when the 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes are coming into 
leaf, and the females lay their eggs on the 
underside of the leaves, generally near the veins, 
and it is probable that the sawfly makes a slit 
in the leaf in whioh one end of the egg is placed, 


for though the eggs project from the leaves, 
they are so tightly fastened to them that they 
are very difficult to remove without injury. 
The grubs are hatched in about a fortnight or 
three weeks, and soon make their unwelcome 
resence known by piercing the leaves full of 
oles. As they increase in size they spread 
themselves over the bnshes, and if in great 
numbers, as they sometimes are (1000 have been 
counted on one bush), soon deprive the bush of 
its foliage. They become full grown about three 
weeks after they are hatched; they then change 
their skins for the last time, after which they 
would hardly be known as the same grubs, as 
they are of a yellowish-orange colour, and en¬ 
tirely free from spots. They then fall to the 
ground and bury themselves about 1 in. below 
the surface, and, having incased themselves in 
a black papery cocoon, become chrysalides, 
from which in about three weekB the perfect 
insects of the second brood emerge. The grubs 
of this brood have been found from July to 
October. When they attain their full size they 
become chrysalides in the same manner as the 
first brood ; they, however, remain unchanged 
until the following spring. G. S. 8. 


Lime In the garden. —Lime is of most 
value on rich, old soils, its effect being to unlock 
and release fertility already in the soil, but in¬ 
active or insoluble. Hence, upon poor soils it 


may sometimes do more harm than good, but 
used upon rich, old garden soils, its use occa¬ 
sionally will produoe astonishing results. It, 
however, is sometimes used with good effect on 
poor peat soil, such as that in many parte of 
Surrey.—J. R. 


FRUIT. 

LANCASHIRE SHOW GOOSEBERRIES. 
About sixty years ago, when trade was pros- 
sperous in Lancashire and when workmen could 
earn about 15s. per day, many devoted their 
spare time, of which they had more on their 
hands than workmen now-a-days have, to grow¬ 
ing Gooseberries. They also raised new varieties 
every year to which they gave fanciful names, 
and Lancashire became the leading county for 
Gooseberry shows, for which it is still famous. 
Nottingham and Derby were also noted places 
for Gooseberry shows, rules for which were 
carefully drawn up, and prizes offered, consisting 
of silver cups ana similar awards. The fruit was 
generally exhibited in four classes, viz., red, 
white, green, and yellow. The judges had no 
great difficulty in deciding who were the 
winners, they merely weighed the Gooseberries, 
and wrote on a card their weight with the name 
of the winner. Some would weigh as much as 
from 20 to 30 dwt., and occasionally more. 
London, a red kind, is often grown above 
30 dwt., and Catherine, yellow, 29 dwt. The 
heaviest berry of any colour always took the 
premier prize. Weight of the fruit was the 
principal object aimed at, and many were the 
nostrums used to attain the desired end. 
After the show, its promoters always spent an 
agreeable evening together. 

In some of the nurseries in Lancashire, Goose¬ 
berry propagation is still made a speciality. 
Strong soil is the best for bringing the Goose¬ 
berry to perfection, but plenty of manure effects 
wonders in any soil. Gooseberries should be 
grown in an open, airy situation, and the trees 
should be liberally manured every year. They 
should not be planted at a leas distance than 
6 ft., and the ground should be stirred deeply 
and well manured. The roots should be carefully 
spread out on the top of the newly-prepared 
soil, and covered about 3 in. deep, treading the 
soil down gently with the foot. Many of the 
show Gooseberries have bad habits of growth, 
throwing out long straggling shoots, and, in 
order to keep trees of this class in form, a 
wooden hoop is placed over them, supported by 
a few small stakes, and the long Btraggling 
shoots are raised up and tied to the hoop ; others 
are trained to a few small stakes placed round 
the trees ; tne pruning consists in cutting out 
all weakly and unripe shoots, and such as cro^a 
one another, leaving two or three strong laterals 
on each main branch ; the end or leader of each 
limb should also be left, if not too straggling, 
but, if so, it should be cut back to a good wood- 
bud. The fruit grows on old as well as new wood, 
but the finest is always produced on wood of the 

revious year’s growth. In growing for exhi- 

ition the long shoots of the previous summer 
are always preserved, and a good portion of the 
old wood is cut back in order to produce strong 
new wood for the next year’s crop. When tbe 
trees appear to be making too much wood in 
summer, numbers of misplaced shoots are cat 
entirely away in June; more sap then flows to 
the fruit, which afterwards begins to swell. The 
new shoots are tied to the hoops or stakes, and 
the trees are thus kept in the form of a cap. 

Growers for exhibition do not prune on the 
spur system having found by experience that a 
well-ripened, stout shoot always produces the 
finest fruits. The berries should be well thinned 
as soon as they are as large as Peas. In about a 
fortnight they are thinned again, whether 
wanted for tarts or not; and as large fruit is 
the object aimed at, about half-a-dozen to each 
tree are only allowed to remain. The fruit left 
to ripen is b welled off by fastening small cans of 
water on the branches, into which the brown caly x 
of the fruit hangs, so as just to touch the water. 
The fruiting branch has therefore to be tied 
very firmly, so that no wind can possibly movo 
it. Should the weather be dry when the fruit is 
swelling off, liquid manure is applied, and 
generally also throughout the growing season 
abundance of water is given, so as to prevent 
the berries from cracking, which otherwise 
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sometimes happens after a heavy shower. The 
trees should be heavily surface-dressed every 
winter, and in February the dressing should be 
forked, not dug in, the aim of the cultivator 
being to keep the roots near the surface. For 
exhibition purposes, trees not under four years 
old are best, and these are rarely retained by 
successful growers after they reach their eighth 
year. 

The following are a few of the heaviest and 
best flavoured amongst the large kinds, viz., 
Moieton Hero, red ; Napoleon, red : Slaughter¬ 
man, red ; Thumper, green ; Catherine, yellow; 
London, red ; Navarino, green ; Dan’s Mistake, 
Hero of the Nile, greenish white ; Jolly Fellow, 
red; Turn out Rifleman, red; Ware’s Nelson, 
green ; Ringer, dark yellow; Shiner, light 
green ; Trumpeter, oiange yellow ; Sportsman, 
red ; Birdlime, yellow ; Bonnie Roger Duck¬ 
wing, yellow ; Lion’s Provider, bright red ; 
Advancer, green ; Whitesmith, Miss Nightin¬ 
gale, greenish white ; Drill, deep green ; Queen 
of Trumps, greenish white, smooth. Tho three 
Champagnes are richest in flavour ; they are of 
medium size and excellent bearers ; colours, red, 
green, and yellow, all a little hairy. For pre¬ 
serving, Warrington, Aston, and ironmonger 
are the best. H. T. 


Damsons in hedges —During the last 
few years the number of Damson trees planted 
in some parts of Kent is surprising ; yet there 
seems no fear of overstocking the market, as 
the supply never seeroB equal to the demand, 
so largely are they used for culinary purposes, 
and especially for preserving. It is singular 
that they are not more largely grown in private 
gardens, as they take so little space, and yield 
a crop of fruit in almost all kinds of seasons. In 
this neighbourhood they are largely planted in 
hedgerows that enclose orchards, and it is no 
uncommon thing to find the hedgerow the most 
profitable part of the orchard. 1 would strongly 
advise anyone who has a few' yards of hedge¬ 
row enclosing his garden to invest in half-a- 
dozen Damson treeB. Plant them in the centre 
if the hedgerow is new, but if an old-established 
one just outside, digging a good large hole and 
filling up with good soil to give tho tree a start. 
Stop the strongest shoots at the winter pruning 
each year to one-half their length, but let all 
the slender twigs remain intact, as they will 
begin to bear after the second year. The Far- 
leigh Prolific or Cluster Damson is the best and 
surest cropper, but the old-fashioned DamBon is 
preferred by eome, being the sweetest flavoured. 
Bullaces are also useful to follow the Damsons, 
as they come in after moat other fruits are over, 
and flourish in soils where scarcely any other 
fruit will grow.—J. G. L. 

Qood late Plums —Late Plums, like 
early ones, are valuable, especially good dessert 
sorts, such as Coe's Golden Drop, Heine Claude 
deBavay, Ickworth, Imperatrice, Coe’s Late Red, 
and Bryanston Gage. We have a fine tree on a 
west wall of the Bryanston kind, which 
generally bears a crop ; but this season, in 
common with other Plums, the crop has been a 
heavy one. One of its great recommendations is 
not ripening all at one time, we have been 
gathering from this tree during these past three 
weekB. Coe’s Late Red is the latest Plum with 
which I am acquainted.—J. C. 

Storing Apples. —It would beneGfc many 
of us if we were informed not only how to grow, 
but also bow to keep the Apple in good con¬ 
dition during the winter both for culinary and 
dessert purposes, as good Apples [are a most 
useful addition to home-grown fruits late in the 
spring and early summer months, when fruit is 
not, as a rule, over abundant. My own ex¬ 
perience of fruit rooms is that they are generally 
too dry and over ventilated, for I do not think 
that a really sound Apple will rot so readily as 
some seem to fancy. From having observed 
during the last few winters how sound and 
plump Apples keep when left under the trees 
covered with fallen leaves, I am inclined to 
think that if our fruit rooms were more after 
the style of cellars, or partially sunk under 
ground, their contents would keep better than 
m lofty airy structures, which do not answer 
the purpose for which they are intended so well 
as humbler buildings. We store large quantities 
in thatched houses in large heaps for winter and 
spring use, and I am certain they keep far 
better than when laid in single layers on 


shelves with the dry air acting upon them and 
shrivelling them up long before they would if 
kept in a moister atmosphere.—J. G. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


The Amazon Lily (Eucharis amazonica). 
—The flowers of this plant are amoDg the most 
esteemed of all white flowers. They are deli¬ 
ciously fragrant and chaste in form. Never is 
there a week in tho year that flowers of the Eu- 
charis are not to be found in the flower markets, 
where they are sold retail at from Is. to 2s. 6d. 
per bloom according to the season. There are 
two ways of growing this plant. Ono is to pot 
them on without division, tho way in which 
large specimens arc obtained ; and tho other is 
to divide frequently, growing the large bulbs in 
single pots. The latter plan answers best for room 
decoration. They may be grown well either in 
loam and peat or in loam and leaf-mould, or in 


pure turfy peat. To bloom them freely they re¬ 
quire a period of rest after a period of growth, 
and this rest is obtained by moving the plants 
to a lower temperature, and as they are ever¬ 
green, water must never be withheld bo far as 
to cause the leaves to suffer. In summer the 
plants may stand a time in the open air, and 
such plants throw up strong spikes after being 
placed in gentle heat again. By following a sys¬ 
tem of alternate growing and resting periods 
several crops of flowers may be obtained in one 
Beaton ; and by growing a sufficient number of 
plants to have relayB always coming on in suc¬ 
cession, plants in bloom may alw’ays be had. 
Bottom-heat, where available, is useful for 
pushing up sluggish bloomers. They are very 
accommodating as to temperature, but during 
the time of growth should kavo a night tempera¬ 
ture of at least KO 3 . Ab they delight in moisture 
the pots must be well drained, and if a little 
crushed charcoal and Band be mixed with tho 
soil, to increase its porosity, it will be an ad¬ 
vantage. Clear soot water should be given occa¬ 
sionally when growing or blooming. 

Bouvardias without heat.— During the 
past summer we grew a quantity of Bouvardias 


in cold frames, or rather in the open air, for they 
grew so rapidly that the lights could not be shut 
down without breaking them. They were not 
removed to a cold greenhouse until actual frost 
compelled us to do so, and I must say that they 
aro more robust and floriferous than ever wo 
could get them under stove treatment. Any ono 
who has not yet given the cool system a trial I 
would recommend to do so, as this lovely plant 
may be grown in Quantity just like Tree Car¬ 
nations or winter-flowering Pelargoniums, all of 
which require an intermediate temperature to 
make them flower satisfactorily during the dead 
of winttr, as the damp of unheated structures 
destroys the purity of the blossoms. They are so 
well adapted for bouquets, indoor cut flower 
decorations, See., that it is almost impossible to 
be overstDcked with them. They are very readily 
increased by means of cuttings, and when a 
succession of bloom is desired it is advisable to 
propagate several batches of plants during the 
season, as they then follow each other by intro¬ 
ducing a few at a time into a moist genial 


temperature, but they do not require what may 
be called forcing at any period of their existence. 
—J. G. L. 

Fuchsias in autumn.—I do not think 
that the Fuchsia iB so much employed as it 
should be for conservatory decoration during tho 
late autumn and early winter months. There aro 
Borne kinds which flower naturally late in the 
year, and when these are grown along freely 
through the summer they make a t;ood display 
just when they are most needed. Madame Cor- 
nelifsen is an excellent autumn-blooming kind, 
and well repays generous treatment. The best 
way to prepare this variety for winter flowering 
is to plant it out in the open air in good, fine, 
rich soil, lifting the plants about the beginning 
of September. Plants thus treated will be a mass 
of bloom through November and far into De¬ 
cember. The following year, if planted out in 
the open ground, they will make a grand show 
during the autumn months, and will be fre*h 
and bright at a time when most tender plants 
show’ the effects of tho inclement wreather which 
almost always more or less prevails at that time 
of the year. Cuttings struck in March or April, 
and grown on from Juno onwards in the open 
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air, make the beat specimens. If not planted oat, 
they mast be potted in fine, rich soil, and re¬ 
ceive, when towards the dose of the summer 
they get pot-bound, a top-dressing of concen¬ 
trated manure.—C. B. J. 

WINTERING BEDDING PLANTS. 

It is high time to think of saving all bedding 
plants that it is desired to keep for the spring, 
for although many go to much needless 
trouble in storing plants, there are some kinds 
that pay well for so doing, and most notably 
among these are the Pelargoniums, a large stock 
of which may be put in boxes and kept in a very 
small space. The most tender among them are 
the tricolors and other sorts having variegated 
leaves, all of which should be got up first, and 
when brought to the shed, be thinned out or 
cut back, according to the room at disposal. 
After this is done have any loose leaves picked 
off and the roots shortened, when they will be 
ready for boxing or potting. Boxes, however, 
are preferable, and the handiest sizes are those 
of about 2 ft. long, 9 in. wide, and 4 in. or 5 in. 
deep, sizes which hold quite enough soil, and 
admit of being easily lifted and carried from 
place to place when it is desired to shift them 
from one house or frame to another. In putting 
the plants into the boxes, the best way is to 
lay about 1 in. of sharp sandy soil in the bottom, 
and then proceed to pack the plants as thickly 
as they can be got, covering the roots well as 
the work proceeds ; and to settle tho earth and 
give them a start the next thing is to water 
well through a coarse rose, and when suf¬ 
ficiently drained they are ready for storing for 
the winter. 

The inner sills of windows or any dry spare 
room in a house where there is sufficient light 
answer well, but the best place is the back shelf 
of a vinery or other cool glass structure, where, 
if frost is kept out and damp expelled by hav¬ 
ing a little fire on during wet or foggy weather, 
they will break well at the joints and become 
furnished with fresh shoots, so as to make fine 
bushy plants by the spring. These will be found 
referable to plants obtained from cuttings that 
ave been made this autumn, as they not only 
at once fill a large space in the beds when turned 
out, but they flower much better on account of 
the stems being harder and more woody, and 
the growth which they make more moderate and 
firm. This being so, it is advisable to save all that 
can be stored in any way, and, if kept dry, it is 
astonishing how easily this may be managed, as 
with care they may even be wintered in cellars 
or lofts, and on several occasions I have kept 
them successfully in pits covered with straw and 
earth, ridged over and clamped after the man¬ 
ner in which Potatoes are pitted. The chief 
thing to be particular about, as regards saving 
Pelargoniums, is to see that they are safely 
under cover before being frost-bitten, for if the 
bark of the shoots is injured they are almost 
sure to decay. 

In regard to Dahlias, the best way of treating 
them is to cut them down to within 6 in. or so 
of the ground as soon as their beauty is over, 
and then dig up the roots with a fork, after 
which the wet soil should be shaken out from 
among the tubers, when they will be in a fit 
condition for storing. To hang them up and lot 
them dry and shrivel as some do is a mistake, as 
they lose much of their vitality and strength, 
but if buried in dry mould on the floor or shelves 
of a shed they remain plump, and start vigor¬ 
ously again in the spring, when they may be 
diviaed, shoots struck from them, ana the stock 
increased to any extent. 

The lovely blue Salvia patens, too, winters 
securely and well in the same way, the tuberous 
roots being much like those of Dahlias both in 
their form and character ; and then again there 
are the Begonias, which are so valuable for bed¬ 
ding and for pot culture, that everyone should 
grow them. These have large round fleshy tubers 
that may be wintered in damp sand or soil, but 
the corms of Gladioli must be kept somewhat 
drier, or they will be lost. The way in which I 
have always been most successful with these is 
having separate pots for each, in which they are 
dropped, and the names put with them, after 
having been covered with sand or dry mould, 
which keeps the air from them and assists greatly 
in preserving them in sound condition. 

Cannas, now so much grown as fine foliaged 
plants, may either be left in the ground where 


they are and covered deeply with half-rotten 
leaves, tan, ashes, or Cocoa-nut fibre, or lifted 
and put into a shed. Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
Ageratums, and hosts of other bedding subjects 
of a similar character do by far the best propa¬ 
gated in the spring, and all we do with these, 
although wc require great numbers, is to winter 
one or two large and strong plants of each from 
which to take cuttings, ana these inserted in a 
little heat strike readily, and are then pricked 
out in prepared soil in cold frames, from whence 
they go direct to their summer quarters and are 
never potted at all. This plan of dealing with 
them saves a vast amount of labour, and the 
plants are altogether better, as may be seen by 
the quick way they start and cover the ground. 
_S. 

Roman Hyacinths. — Those are un¬ 
doubtedly the best and most useful of all Hya¬ 
cinths for flowering during December and 
January. The bulbs, although not half so large 
as those of other Hyacinths, produce spikes very 
freely. In fact, none of them ever fail to flower, 
and many of them bear two and three spikes 
each. They are of the purest white imaginable, 
highly and sweetly fragrant, and well suited in 
a cut stato for glasses or for any cut flower ar¬ 
rangement. To have them in bloom by the mid¬ 
dle of December no time should now be lost in 
getting the bulbs potted. Our time of potting 
is from the end of September until the end of 
October, and we havo always plenty of bloom 
from the middle of December onwards. The 
pots intended for them must be all quite clean 
and dry inside. Good and efficient drainage 
must also be provided, no matter what size the 
pots may be. Single bulbs may be potted in 3-in. 
pots. Three bulbs may be put into a 4-in. or 
5-in. pot, and five bulbs may be placed in a 6-in. 
pot—four round about, and one in the centre. 
The latter number have a pretty effect when 
they come into bloom. The best we have tried 
for them is a mixture consisting of loam, de¬ 
cayed manure, and sand—two parts of loam to 
one of the manure and sand. When potted the 
tops of the bulbs should just be seen above the 
soil, and no more. After this they should be 
buried in ashes to the depth of 6 in. We pot all 
our bulbs, then set them close together in a cold 
frame, and put the ashes on the top of them 
afterwards ; no water is given before the ashes 
are put on, as over-dampness is very liable to 
make the bulbs rot. In a week or so after being 
covered with the ashes the roots begin to run in 
the soil, but they are left undisturbed until about 
three weeks before they are wanted in bloom ; 
then they are taken out of the ashes and trans¬ 
ferred to a house where the temperature ranges 
from 45° to 60°. Here, with plenty of water at 
the root, they soon push up flower-spikes. When 
in flower they will do in any ordinary green¬ 
house or conservatory, and a dry atmosphere is 
most favourable for the bloom lasting long. 
Supposing some hundreds to be potted now, and 
only fifty or so wanted to start at first, the 
whole may be taken out of the ashes together, 
and those not wanted just then may be set in a 
cold frame excluded from frost and tod much 
moisture. By introducing a few from these occa¬ 
sionally, a long succession of them may be had ; 
but it is as early Hyacinths they are most 
valued, and they certainly deserve to be largely 
grown as such.—C. 

Salvias in winter. —There are few plants 
more useful for winter flowering than Salvia 
patens, S. splendens,' S. Hecri, S. fulgeus, S. 
gesnericflora, and others. They contrast admir¬ 
ably with Chrysanthemums and other autumnal 
or winter-flowering plants in the conservatory. 
The best way of treating all Salvias is to grow 
them out-of-doors in summer ; they not only 
row best under such treatment, but also 
ower more freely. With a little attention to 
training, the plants may also be had of almost 
any desired size or shape. Planted out in an open 
space on a bit of soil of fair medium quality in 
the kitchen garden or other places sheltered 
from high winds, tho Salvias grow into nice 
bushes from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high and through. 
The earliest varieties, such as fulgens, varie- 
gata, and patens will now be in full flower, and 
the scarlet and white varieties of Salvia splen¬ 
dens will be showing colour. The other and 
later ones will form dense masses of flowering 
shoots. Most of the plants will need 10-in. or 
12-in. pots. The simplest mode of proceeding is 
to carry the pots to the plants and a barrowload 


of soil composed of three-fourths good sweet 
loam and one of leaf-mould or rotten manure. 
Of course, the plants should be lifted with care, 
with the balls intact and the roots as near as 
may be entire. The fresh earth should be 
worked in carefully around the roots and watered 
at once, so as to consolidate the whole tho¬ 
roughly. The plants shonld then be placed in a 
sunless house for a week or so if one is available 
until the roots get a fresh grip of the soil. They 
can then be placed in the conservatory or warm 
greenhouse at once. Some of the Salvias, such as 
splendens and gesnera?flora, though they do 
fairly well in a cool conservatory, do better 
still in a temperature of 55 D . The Salvia splen¬ 
dens, though one of the best, is also one of the 
most crisp and brittle of all the Salvias ; it 
should therefore be staked and moved about 
with care. There are perhaps no plants that 
yield more beauty with less trouble than the.se 
line Salvias. All that they need during winter 
is a fair supply of water. The plants are singu¬ 
larly free from insect pests. Should aphides at¬ 
tack them, a slight fumigation with Tobacco 
smoke will suffice to destroy them ; and some¬ 
times if kept too dry either at top or bottom 
thrips will attack the plants. But under fairly 
skiltul treatineut they are exceptionally clean as 
well as beautiful under glass.—T. F. 

5938. — Treatment of Auriculas.— The 
Auriculas if newly procured will no donbt have 
been potted. Keep them in the cold frame, 
letting them have plenty of air, keeping the wet 
off tho plants. At the end of this month (Octo¬ 
ber) they must be watered sparingly or not at 
all. The autumn foliage will begin to die which 
remove at once, and by the end of November 
your plants shonld be something like Cabbages 
with all the leaves pulled off. Liquid manure is 
not required. In the beginning of February the 
plants will require to be top-dressed with mode¬ 
rately rich compost, say half cow manure and 
the remainder leaf-mould and tnrfy loam with 
a good admixture of lumpy charcoal. They do 
not require any forcing, and will bloom in April. 
In order to have a fine bloom the plants should 
be kept from being frozen after the flower stems 
get up. The best compost that can be used is 
one-t hird sound turfy loam with plenty of fibre 
in it, one-third rotten horse or cow manure, and 
the remainder leaf-mould, rough charcoal, and 
coarse silver sand.—G. P. R. 

5974.— Keeping bedding plants.— We 
cannot advise you to cut back your Geraniums 
or Fuchsias at this time of the year. Every 
part so cut back is apt to decay, and several 
such cuts will sometimes cause the plant to die 
daring the winter. Fuchsias may be shortened 
back a little, but the best time to cut hard is 
at the end of February. If you do not take off 
the heads of your Geraniums now, the points 
will make good cuttings next spring, when the 
plants may be cut back hard with safety.— 
A. D. 

5943. —Talips. —If you had said as to 
whether you had wished to grow your Tulips in 
pots or plant them in the open ground, onr 
reply might have been more to the point. If to 
be grown in the garden you may plant at once. 
Dig up the soil here and there deeply and plant 
the bulbs in groups of three or foar 2 in. deep. 
If to be put altogether in a bed plant the bulbs 
at 6 in. apart each way. The richer the soil the 
finer will be the flowers. If to be grown in pots 
plant three bulbs in a 6-in. pot and five in an 
S-in. pot. Let the soil be of good loam and rotten 
manure with some white sand. Stand the pots 
in Bhadow till the shoots peep up.—A. D. 

5944. —Hyacinths.— Hyacinths will do well 
in the open ground in any good garden soil, and 
may be planted at once, the top of the bulbs 
just below the surface. Mark it with asti?k and 
put a little heap of ashes over to shelter from 
frost and heavy rains. If grown in glasses for 
the window let the water just touch the bottom 
of the bulb, but not higher. Add fresh water as 
required, and put into the glass a small piece of 
charcoal to keep tho water sweet. Put single 
Hyacinth bulbs into 5-in. pots of good loam and 
rotten manure. Let the bulbs be just under the 
soil. Stand the pots in the dark to encourage 
rooting for a few weeks.—A. D. 

5973.— Pelargoniums for greenhouse 
culture. —What kinds of the Pelargonium do 
you mean when you speak of Geraniums for 
greenhouse culture? Do you want a list of the 
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large-flowered show and fancy kinds? or do 
you mean zonal s, or as they used to be termed 
scarlet Geraniums. We give a list of twenty 
good kinds of these, but if you want a list of 
the other section ask again. Henry Jacoby, 
crimson; Ianthe, cerise-crimson; Guinea, al¬ 
most yellow; Ferdinand de Lesseps, fine scar¬ 
let ; Dr. Denny, purplish-violet; Dr. Masters, 
magenta ; Titania, crimson-maroon ; Mrs. Tur¬ 
ner, bright pink ; Masterpiece, magenta ; Mrs. 
Lancaster, rosy-pink ; Rosa Little, fine scarlet; 
White Clipper, white; Lady Sheffield, rosy- 
magenta; Man field, orange-red ; Ivanhoe, deep 
salmon; Edina, cerise; Dazzler, scarlet; General 
Grant, rich scarlet; Lustrous, deep soarlet, and 
Louis, rosy purple.—A. D. 

5065.— Flowers for winter.— It is useless 
to think of sowing flower seeds now for bloom¬ 
ing in the winter. You are months too late. All 
such should be sown early in August. Mignonette 
should be sown even earlier to get it to flower. 
You would find that if sown now, except it 
could be kept in heat, that it would not pro¬ 
duce flowers before the spring, The best plants 
to flower in the winter are Chinese Primroses, 
Cyclamen, Camellias, Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and Cinerarias, and of berried plants 
some Solanums are useful.—A. D. 


dozen. These should be planted about 18 
in. apart each way in well manured soil 
with tneir crowns 1 in. below the surface. Give 
it a good mulching of rotten manure every 
autumn just in the same way as you would 
Rhubard. Although the bed may be cut from the 
following spring it will be two years before it is 
in its best; after that it will yield an abundance 
of the most useful of vegetables very little short 
in flavour to Asparagas. The time to begin to cut 
is about the middle of April, that is a full month 
before the Cabbages are ready in this county. 
When the young shoots are about 4 in. long cut 
them just within the ground; then tie the Bhoots 
with the leaves in bunches, and cook them in 
the same way as Spinach. The crop is cut fiom 
until about the middle of June ; after that it is 
allowed to run to seed until the autumn, then 
the seed stems are cut down and the bed forked, 
cleaned, and mulched for winter. Many people 
believe it to possess good medicinal qualities. I 
am not able to prove this, but never have known 
it to disagree with the weakest constitution, 
and many people can indulge in Mercury who 
are compelled to abstain from every species of 
the Cabbage. Geo. Caper. 

Caiator. 


Propagating the Lapageria.— This 
beautiful oool greenhouse climber is best increased 
by means of layers, which should be made of the 
strong half-ripened wood. If planted out in a 
good border, it will not need much beyo nd a 
little extra soil. One of 
the best of plans is to 
get a long narrow box, 
about 6 in. deep, drain 
the bottom with crocks, 
and fill up with peat, 
loam, ana sand well 
mixed together •; a little 
chopped Sphagnu mMoss 
mixed with the soil 
induces them to emit 
roots quicker than they 
otherwise would do. 

When all is prepared and 
ready, with a sharp 
knife cut the layers just 
through the bark, as 
shown in the annexed 
illustration, peg down 
firmly, and cover them 
over with about | in. of 
soil, watering the whole 
to settle them in ; an oc¬ 
casional sprinkling over¬ 
head with a fine rosed 
pot two or three times a 
day will help them to 
emit roots. Layering may 
be done at almost any time, but the best months 
are May and June ; they generally take from 
six to nine months, according to the state of the 
wood when the operation is performed.—H. 


VEGETABLES. 


5898. — Making Asparagus beds. - 
Scarcely anyone now-a-days makes Asparagus 
beds in the old sense of the term as understood 
by the old narrow grave-like spaces. Trench up 
now as much ground as it is intended to plant, 


Method of Layering L&pagerias. 


giving it what manure can be spared. In spring 
apply a top-dressing of any compost at hand ; 
ana after the young plants begin to grow in 
April, open trenches 3 ft. apart, and wide 
enough to spread the roots out, the individual 
plants to be 3 ft. apart in the trenches. Cover 
up the roots with a compost of burnt earth, and 
the refuse from the rubbish heap 2 in. deep. 
—E. H. 



ENGLISH MERCURY, OR GOOD KING 
HENRY. 

I hays been very much interested from time to 
time by notes that have appeared respecting 
this plant, and as the time for planting has 
arrived, it may not be out of place to set before 
your readers its valuable qualities as a vegetable, 
and the way we treat it in North Lincolnshire. 
In the first place, it is a plant which adapts 
itself to any soil or situation; it will thrive well 
on any land in which a Dock or a Nettle will 
grow, be it chalky, sandy, or clayey, or in any 
situation, be it sheltered or exposed to the 
north, south, east, or west i bat, like most 
other vegetables, it will repay the grower best 
both in quantity and quality of produce, by 
giving it liberal treatment. The locality in which 
I live is about the centre of North Lincolnshire; 
here we seldom see a garden, however small, 
without its Mercury bed; it is quite as popular 
as Rhubarb. I have known beds which have not 
been disturbed for thirty years, save forking 
and cleaning, and still in good yielding condi¬ 
tion. The best way to commence growing Mer¬ 
cury is to secure some good established roots, 
which can be bought of the Lincolnshire 
gardeners at about Is. 3d. or Is. 6d. per 


5978— Onion maggots.— Onion maggots are the 
| larvjc of the Onion fly, and, therefore, the liquid manure 
can have had nothing to do with their presence, but 
rn; her the reverse.—E. H. 

6877.— Onions and Carrots.— If the land is in 
good condition and free from weeds. Onions will do after 
Beans, and so also will Carrots. Work the land up 
roughly during autumn, but do not bow either Onions or 
Carrots on land full of weeds, or the seeds of weeds, as 
the labour of keeping them clean will be immense.—E. H. 

6807.— Cauliflowers failing.— Clubbing is caused 
by an insect. Lime, Balt, and soot are good Bubstances 
to apply. Trench the soil up in autumn or winter, ex¬ 
posing it to the weather, and apply the top-diesslng in 
February, lightly forking it in,—E. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5881.— Garden infested with Inseots. 
—The quantity of lime that can be profitably 
applied to land must vary according to its 
character, but heavy land that has not been 
limed recently may have a very heavy dressing; 
300 bushels per acre will not be too much. If 
convenient tne lime may be slaked with brine, 
especially if the land be light, or from 15 to 20 
bushels of salt per acre may be applied with the 
lime if given in autumn.—E. H. 
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5063.— Scale on Rosea. —Coal-tar is 
strongly advised to kill Beale on hard-wooded 
plants, such as Roses, &c. It should be UBed 
with fine clay or some sifted yellow loam. Warm 
the tar and then stir in the clay till it is a pasty 
mixture, and use it thinly and carefully by 
means of an old paint-brash. The composition 
encrusts the Beale and soon destroys it. Keep 
the brush away from buds.—A D. 

5947.—StoringBegonias.— If theBegonia 
tubers are not lifted, get them up and shake the 
soil from them as freely as possible, then lay 
them out to dry, and when this is the case store 
them in dry sand for the winter. Sand will pre¬ 
vent the bulbs from becoming absolutely dry, 
as that would be an evil. They Bhould be stored 
in a room where it is dry and frost does not 
penetrate. The bulbs will need repotting in 
March, and should be pushed on before planting 
out-of-doors.—A. D. 

5874.—Llm ing garden ground. —Trench¬ 
ing would be beneficial, bat don’t bring the clay 
to the top ; break it up and leave it in the bot¬ 
tom of the trench. The trenching might be done 
soon or during early winter, and apply on the 
surface afterwards a heavy dressing of quick¬ 
lime, say two bushels per rod. Lime has a ten¬ 
dency to sink ; therefore don’t dig it in ; just 
cover it with a fork.—E. H. 

5S90. — Destroying mice. — It would 
Becm that you have mice which defy catching 
by means of traps and baits, and are even not 
kept down by dogs. Now, we hold that as far 
as exterminating mice is concerned, that one 
good cat is worth a score of dogs, and if you 
refuse to employ the very best destroyer it is 
not easy to further advise you. We should think 
with mice quite swarming that a dozen cats 
would be for a week or two less nuisance. Our 
advise is get a good cat and keep it, and send 
the dogs adrift if they cannot keep down the 
mice.—A. D. 

5914.—Sowing seed.— Sow seeds of Pan¬ 
sies early in March in a pan or shallow box, 
and stand it in a frame or greenhouse. Sow 
Golden Feather and Lobelia at the same time. 
Stocks and Asters should be sown also under 
glass the first week in April, but as for Cal- 
ceolarias, as the only kind raised from seed is 
the large spotted flowered sort grown in green¬ 
houses, seeds of these should be sown in July 
or August. Perhaps you mean the yellow bed¬ 
ding Calceolarias. These are propagated by 
means of cuttings only.—A. D. 

5960.— Renovating a garden. — When 
the leaves fall the trees must be secured to the 
wall in some way, and it may be necessary in 
some cases to head some of them back a part of 
their length and start again. This heading back 
in the case of old trees if they are vigorous is 
not an evil, as frequently they throw out new 
wood, which bears more and better fruit than 
ever the old hide bound branches could do, but 
how far this should be earned out can only be 
decided on the spot in presence of the trees. 
Soot, guano, and superphosphates may be nsed 
this year with a fair prospect of success.—E. H. 

5963.—Gooseberries and Currants.— 
The best way to prone Gooseberriesistothin well, 
but not shorten at all, or at the most only to cut 
away unripe points. In the thinning the shape 
of the bushes should be studied. Red Currants 
do best sparred back, and the leaders to be 
shortened; Black Currants should be well 
thinned, occasionally cutting out an old branch 
to let up plenty of young wood, which latter 
should be left unshortened. They will bear for 
many years.—E. H. 

5946.—Hares, rabbits, and Roses.— 
In winter time when snow covers the ground, 
and there is little else but the bark of trees for 
food, hares and rabbits most assuredly will play 
havoc amongst Rose trees. The only way to 
preserve the Rose bushes is to place wire net- 
| ting round each bush to be held by a stout stick 
driven in the ground. I have never heard tell of 
anything to be put on Rose stems, but it is a 
common thing for Hollies and other evergreens 
to be painted 3 ft. or so up the stems with coal 
tar.—J. C. Whitley, 

5969. — Walnut tree not bearing. — 
Perhaps the Walnut tree is growing in a low, 
damp situation; if so, that may be tne cause of 
its not fruiting. It would also make the spring 
frosts more destructive. If you oannot wait, 
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lift and shorten the roots on opposite sides of 
the tree 6 ft from the trunk.—E. H. 


5967.- Clematis montana—It Is the characteristic 
of all the Clematis tribe to get bare at the bottom of the 
plant If it le not often cat back. You had better use the 
knife freely with yours. and if you sacrifice some growth 
for a time, it will soon be as strong and vigorous as ever. 
Out all weak growth clean back, and all strong growths 
down to 8 ft or 4 ft. lengths.—A. D. 

5865.—American blight.—When the leaves have 
fallen, dress the parts affected with Linseed oil, which 
at once puts a stop to locomotion, and does not injure 
the tree.—C. P. Walsall. 

5835.— Bine of tennis lawn.— "Tyro ** can play lawn 
tennis very, well on a piece of lawn, 10 yds. long ,by 
18 yds. wide. The court should be 80 ft. wide, and the 
Inner court 36 ft. long. — E. H. 

6833 — Fungus on lawns.— sprinkle some salt on 
It, taking care not to touch the Oraas. Next April fork 
it up ana sow some Ora«s seeds, by that time the salt 
will have lost its power, washed away by the winter 
rains.—J. C. 

60 <8. —Double Rockets.— Hesperia matronalis alba 
fL-pl. and H. m. purpurea fl.-pL are quoted in the cata¬ 
logue of Messrs. Clibran & Sons, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham.—W. 


6899.— Insects in the garden.— Dress tbs land 
with salt at the rate of 20 lb. to the sonars rod. and dig 
it in now. Before cropping dress with lime at tne rate of 
two bushels per rod.—E. H. 

597?.— Pruning a Sweet Brier hedge. — Cut 
down the Sweet Brier hedge to within 1 ft of the ground 
Next March clean away the weeds and apply a top-dress¬ 
ing of decayed manure.— K. H. 


6075.— Plum tree sickly —The Plum tree, like 
many others in different places, has been attacked by 
insects. Syringe with an insecticide when the leaves are 
down. Glshurst Compound dif solved at the rate of 8 
ounces to a gallon of soft water will be beneficial. Two 
or three applications during winter of lime and soot 
water, as thick as it can go through the syringe, will do 
good.—£. H. 


5885.— Pruning fruit trees.- Cut back the Apple 
trees when the leaves fall as far as it!« necessary to ob¬ 
tain a good foundation for the bottom of the tree.—£. H. 

5937. -Strawberries not fruiting— The Hiut- 
boys Strawberries are dioecious— that Is, the male and 
female organs are borne on separate plants ; therefore, 
unless both are present, there can be no fruit. Try to 
obtain plants from a fresh source where they are fruit- 
ful.-E. H. 


6977.—Pears and Apples on the same stock. 
—It is not likely the Pear or the Apple will have a long 
life. — E. H. 


5808. -Apple trees not fruiting.— Take up the 
Apple trees and replant them carefully, lay lng the roots 
within 8 in. to 1 ft. of the surface. For the future do not 
dig deeply over them, but encourage the roots to come 
near the surface by mulchings. Deep rooting and unripe 
wood is the cause of the blossoms not setting.—E. H. 


5870.—Outdoor Vines.—"A. K." is wrong about 
the Black Cluster being the only Grape that can be culti¬ 
vated in England, as Royal Muscadine Is a finer and 
better Grape, and will ripen In fairly good seasons if 
planted on a south wall. The Esperen ripens well in 
favourable situations when the growth is kept thin. The 
early white Sweetwater may be added, and I am disposed 
to try Foster's Seedling also.—E. H. 


6912.—Pears cracking.—Perhaps the roots have 
reached the chalk. Can they be lifted and brought nearer 
the surface ? This will be the best remedy.—E. H. 


5945.— Peaches from seed. —Plant the Peach 
stems in good soil near to a wall, or in fact anywhere 
whero they will be undisturbed, or plant thorn in pots 
and turn them out afterwards. Why not increase the tree 
by budding ?—E. H. 

5913.— Improving a lawn.-- Charcoal dust or flue 
pulverised charcoal forma a good dressing for a lawn, 
wood ashes will do as well If It can be more eaally 
obtained. Charcoal dust might be obtained from char¬ 
coal dealers.—E. H. 


5863.—Lime, soot, and salt for land.—It de¬ 
pends very much upon the character of the land and 
amount of salt, lime, and soot applied last year as to 
whether Potatoes can be profitably grown again this. But 
aa the club in the Brassicas is still present, and the 
Potatoes turned up rusty, I should say another dressing 
might be given with advantage.—E. H. 


5946.-Hares, rabbits, and Rosea.—Hares and 
rabbits will injure Roses. The best thing to do will be 
to enclose them with wire nettiDg.- E. H. 


6949.—Hedge for shelter.— The cheapest hedge 
will be Privet, and It grows quickly. Barberia dulcls will 
not do Spruce Fir may, and they will bear cropping, 
but may ultimately become too large. English Yew 
makes a good hedge ; so do also Cupressus Lawsoniaua. 
If a really ornamental hedge is required p’ant the latter; 
it will bear cutting.- E. H. 


695V - L ime and salt as manure.— The mixing 
of salt and lime is a very old practice, and the product 
when decomposed forms a valuable manure. The two 
substances may either be p aced in a heap In their fresh 
condition at the rate of two parta lime to one of salt, 
and allowed to remain two or throe months, or the 
lime may be slaked with brine, and used at the rate of 
35 or 40 bushels per acre. The effects vary on different 
soils, but in all cases the result has becu beneficial.— 


6964.— Maiden-hair Ferns.— There are probably 
worms in tbe pots, and most likely the soil is sour and 
close—perhaps exhausted. Allow the plants to become 
partially dry during winter, aud Just as the new fronds 
shoot up in spring, sh >ke them out of the old soil and 
repot in flbry peat and sand. Tney maybe repotted now 
If they can be placed in heat.—E, H. 


6956.— Preserving Filberts.— Place them In Jars 
In a cool dry cellar, or bury tbe Jan in dry earth. Under 
trees where the soil is alwiy* kept dry by their roots 
will be a good place — E. II. 


602\—Bub-tropical gardening.-Win the Acan¬ 
thus and Bocconia cordate raised from seed next spring 
make as effective plants as the Rictuses ? or is a two years' 
growth necessary to make them fine plants ? [The 
Acanth us and Bocconia require at least two peart' growth 
to get them into Jine plants. Ricinuses grow into large 
plantt much quicker ] 

6021. —Piping for greenhouse —I have built a 
small greenhouse in which I intend to put a heating 
apparatus, with piping J in. bore. My furnace is built in 
one corner of the house (fed from outside), the piping 
to go twice round, which will be 40 ft. altogether. Will 
this keep out the frost in winter, or should I get larger 
pipes T—C. C. C. [ You must either have larger pipes, or 
put the size you have at least four times round]. 

6022. —Seekale for forcing.—How soon would 
Peakale planted in the open ground in November be 
fit to force If plants described in catalogues as extra 
strong for forcing were planted T -R. II. W. [If for a 
permanent plantation, the roots should be simply covered 
with Seakalepots in February, and have a forkful of 
litter thrown over them, and so let the Kale come on al¬ 
most naturally ; but \f you do not want a permanent out¬ 
door plantation, the best way would be to put the roots 
in large pots or tubs as soon as received, and place them 
in a warm dark cellar or shed.] 

6028.-Wireworm.-How can I get rid of wlreworm TI 
have a piece of ground much Infested with these that 
I want to plant with Potatoes. [Bury pieces qf oil cake, 
such as is given to cattle, in thm ground. The wire worm 
will feed on this and burst.] 

6024. —Orchard house*.—I have read Mr. Rivers' 
book on this subject Subsequently. I >>ought by chance 
Scott's 14 Orchardist," which I find literally denounces 
Rivsrs and all his works. I had been Indulging In 
dreams of prolific Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Plum, and 
Pear tree*, aH grown in pots in an orchard house of 
my own I am now in a state of woeful uncertainty. Will 
someone who has had practical experience of an 
orchard house, and its merits or demerits as an ama¬ 
teur’s bobby, give me his candid opinion, and so set my 
mind at rest T—D. ( We would advise you to pay a visit to 
Mr. Rivers' nursery at Sawbridgeworth, and see for your¬ 
self what is done there.] 

6025. —Pruning Vines.-I have a Vine from which 
I have cut all the fruit, and the leaves are turning 
brown. When is the right time to prune it I—A. C. 
[When all the leaves hav: fallen.] 

0026.—Saving Lapagerl&s.— F. C. IT.—The seeds 
of Lapagerias should be sown as soon as gathered (of 
course they must be ripe) in well-drained pans of sandy 
peat. Piace them in a moist heat 

6027. —Ireeines.— J. B.— They want a warmer tem¬ 
perature during winter than Geraniums. Keep them dry 
unless you can give them a high temperature, as damp 
is as great an enemy as cold. 

6028. —Cutting down Fuchsias.— A. LT—You can 
remove some of the long superfluous shoots now, and then 
lay the plants on their sides under the greenhouse stage 
till February or March, when you can prune them Into 
what shape you like, aud start them Into growth. 

6029. —Wallflowers.—J. IT.—These are perfectly 
hardy. Wet injures them more than frost. 

603\—Liming land.-*7. IT.—Do it now and throw 
the ground up Into ridges. 

6031. —Balsam seeds.— Diokey .—These win ripen 
well enough in an unheated house provided the plants 
are got into flower by July. 

6032. — Bridgewater —You would not be allowed to 
show cultivated British flowers as wUd flowers. 

6033. — John .—If the Ferns are alive they would grow 
if planted out, but we should think they were dead. 

6034. — S. B. T.— Kindly state more clearly where you 
wish to plant the trees, and for what purpose you require 
them. Hundreds of trees will grow from seed. What 
kinds do you want 7 

E. C. L .—We would advise you to plant fresh Vines. 
Get strong canes, and do not crop them till the second 
year, and then only very lightly. Your cropping the 
others hsavily the first year was the reason they bore 
no fruit in succeeding years. 

Bridgvoater.- -Certainly ; during rough weather close 
the top lights, and open those In the wall. Front air 
should never be given except In very mild weather. We 
should advise you to stuff some Moss or similar material 
between the glass and wall plate during winter. 

Names Of plants —D. P — Tropseolum tuberosum. 
- Baker.— Begonia Weltonlensis.- Rheum — 1, Ole¬ 
ander ; 2, Hydrangea hortends variegata ; 3, Biota of 

some kind; 4, not recognisable.- C. T. B.—l, Rosa 

bracteata (Macartney Rose); 2, Pyrethrum uliglnosum ; 

3, Claytonla stbirica; 4, Athyriura Filix-foemina cristate. 

- De Salis.— Sailsburia adlantifolla.- J. L.—l, Cra- 

twgus coccinea (.Scarlet Thorn) ; 2, C\ oriental!* (Eastern 
Thom); 3, Cercis Hillquastrum (Judas Tree).—/*. R.— 1, 
send better specimen; 2, Sedans album ; 8, S. reflexwm ; 

4, 8. oppositifoliura.- Fovice .—Achillea serrats; other 

not in flower.- H. T.— 1, Colutea lutea; 2, not in 

flower.- J. R.— 1, Schizostylis coccinea; 2, Meconop- 

sis cambrtca ; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum.- Ileath End. 

—Some kind of Willow.- Ignoramus — Double Colchi- 

cum, or as it is sometimes termed autumn Crocuses. 
There are many varieties, double and single, which can 

be obtained at any of the large seed shops.- Dickey.— 

Begonia Weltoniensis. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readere who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
l of the ssrae kind greatly assist In its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local (powers, and 
I are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
1 the above condition is observed. 


Namss Of fruits.— Leyton. — 1, New Haw thorndf n. 
2, s local kind probably ; S, Marie Louise ; 4, tbe fpea- 
mens are deformed—we cannot name imperfe> t fruits. 

- H. C. U .—Apples are local sorts. Enquire in yen? 

own neighbourhood. Pear, yellow Huffcap.- Oatlandt. 

—Rlbston Pippin, or a aeedlir g from it.- Geo. D — 

2 and 8, send when ripe; 4, Althcrpe Crassane (probably;. 

7, Louise Bonne.-1, 2,3. not known ; 4, Golden Knob, 

6, Lord SuiDsld ; 6, New Hawthoinden. 


QU ERI ES, 

Rules tar Correspondents.—A U eememmaten- 
Mows for i ns ertion should m clearly and concisely written 
on one rule of the paper only and addressed to the Kdztor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required, is addition to 
any nom da plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
Querist should always bear the num b er and title of the 
query answered. In consequence of the large dr- 
eula&on of Gardebibo Illustrated, it is neoessarf 
to go to Press a long time before its publication There¬ 
fore, readers will see the im p oss i b ilit y of meertiey f their 
questions the week they are reoeieed, and they would 
greatly help us by sending them as early « p oss i bl e m 
Ike preeedsng week. 

NAMING TLANTHw-iyber plants, fruit*, or fkemers only 
eon be named at one time, and tide only when peed 
specimens are sent. 

6035. —Autumn planted Potatoes —Would any 
sort of Potato be fit to dig earlier next year if planted 
at once under a south wall here in Dorset, than if tbe 
planting of the same sort were delayed to February or 
March ? What sort would bo best to plant! -R. EL W. 

6036. — Tortoises for the greenhouse.—I would 
be glad of >ome hints concerning these, how they are 
fed, what are their requirements, Ac., and any other in¬ 
formation respecting them- Youngster. 

6087. —Azaleas and Camellias.—Will any reader 
kindly give me treatment for above? I have j cut pur¬ 
chased twelve Camellias and six Azaleas. Some at the 
Camellias are 2 ft. and 3 ft. high, and very thickly covered 
with buds. Should I keep them in warm house to bloom 
in winter, or will they stand tbe frost ? I have an un¬ 
heated Vinery, and a heated greenhouse, about 50° dur¬ 
ing winter. Also would they be benefited with a weak 
solution of guano occasionally ?-Div ad. 

0038. - Arranging bulbs.—In what order shall I 
set the following bulbs in a long square centre bed ? I 
purpose having Hyacinths, Tulips, ami Crocuses to mix 
with them. Anemones, Narcissus, Jonquils, Ren uncull. 
Winter Aconites, Spanish Iris, TrtteJeta unifljra. — 
G. R. P. 

0039.— Wood ashes as manure.— Of what value 
are wood ashes as manure ? and how should thev be ap¬ 
plied?—E nquirer. 

6040. —Address wanted.—A volume of Gardbriku 
belonging to Mr. Wallbrand, of Manchester, is here, but 
we have no full address. 

6041. —Pruning Pyracanthaa— 1 Which is the best 
time to prune Prracantha so as to keep it cloee, and yet 
hare flowers and fruit !—Hartsidb. 

6042. —Manuring Roses.—I planted some Roses 
last winter In well-drained, well-manured 'beds. The 
plants were healthy with plenty of roots. At first they 
did well, bnt In July they were infested with a cater¬ 
pillar that sucked all the green Juioe out of the leaves 
without cutting them. I hand-picked the caterpillar*, 
picked off the injured leaves, and mulched hoavily. Fora 
short time this had a good effect, but the Roses look ex¬ 
ceedingly unhealthy now. The mulch I put on In July is 
still on them. Should they be freshly mulched ? and 
what future treatment thould I give? -Clover. 

CO 13.—Ferns and Begoniaa—Could any reader 
tell me if it would do to divide the root of a Maiden¬ 
hair Fern now, and how to treat one which seems to 
have been burnt, as the fronds are turning brown t Also, 
the large ornamental leaves of a Begonia are being eaten 
through In several places, and I have looked for the 
depredator, but cannot find him. What Is It likely to be ? 
—County Down. 

6044. - Daisies on lawns.—Would some reader in¬ 
form me of the best means of ridding a lawn of Delates 

which seem to be spreading completely over it _ St. 

Johns. 

6045. —Protecting beds of Rhododendrons.— 
I have two beds of Rnodendrona cut in the turf In an 
exposed situation. Some Gladioli and Trltomaa are 
amongst the Rhododendrons. Should the surface of the 
ground be protected in any way during the winter ? and 
if so, with what ?- J. 

6046. —Mareohal Kiel Rose not blooming.—I 
planted a Mardchal Kiel Rose last autumn outside a 
small greenhouse facing east, and trained It through to 
grow over top inside. Although it has grown luxuriantly 
and looks very healthy it has not bloomed, and shows 
no signs of doing so. Can anyone tell me the reason why ? 
—L, P. 

0047.—Wintering Geraniums.—I have six dozen 
Geraniums in pots which I wish to keep through the 
winter. I have no greenhouse. They are in various rooms 
now. If anyone could give me some hints I should be 
glad.—I gnoramus. 

6043. —Mushrooms in a coalmine.—I am trying 
to grow Mushrooms in a coal mine. I have made ,i bed 
of well prepared horse manure, which I spawned this 
week. I fliul clusters of small fungi pushing from the 
sides of the bed aliout the size of large Peas, and about 
40 in a cluster. Will these he edible? I have only soiled 
the top of the bod ; the soil is very dry and rather lumpy. 
Should I water the soil now, and will it matter about 
there being lumps in the Boil ?—C. T. 

6049.—Fruit trees not bearing.—I planted five 
years ago an Apple tree in my garden called Noops riel. 

1 The first year It bore fruit, but since then it has not 
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even had a blo3*om on it. Last winter 1 lifted up the 
t roe, and pot underneath, 9 in. deep, a layer of bricks. 
aa<l mixed good manure with the solL This year I had 
no bloom; there were no shoots up to about S ft. from 
the ground; this year there are several young sprouts 
out at the surface of the ground, or nearly so. It is in a 
rather shady place. Had I better move it again to a 
more sunny spot. As I am going to plant some more Pear 
and Apple trees ? I should like some advice. The ground 
l a rather damp.—E. T. 

0050.—Seedling Gloxinias.—Should Gloxinias (this 
year’s seedlings) die off ? and what can I do with them to 
yet them to flower next spring ?—Dirt. 

€051.—Permanent beds of bulbs.—I want to make 
a permanent bed of bulb3, so as not to have to take 
them up. Will some one inform me what bulbs to have, 
how and when to plant, also after management? The 
l»ed is 8 ft. by 4 ft., with a path each side.— D. H. 

€032.— White worms in pots.— Having noticed 
some of my plants dtoop, I have taken some ont of their 
pots, and found a quantity of white warms around the 
root. What is the cause and remedy !— Derf. 

6053 — Panales in autumn.— How am I to have 
Pansies flowering in October and November in a place 
situated near the railway, four miles out of Manchester? 
The soil is rather heavy.- -Ecci.es. 

6064.— Insects in Potatoes.— While at dinner a 
member of my family removed from his plate two «Tn»n 
brown lniects, in shape like a beetle. It astonished us 
bow they could have come to table, as the Potatoes were 
in water two hours before boiling, then they were 
mashed with a fork before use. I have not noticed any¬ 
thing of the kind previously. Can anyone explain?— 
T. L. R. 

6055. —Zonal Geraniums for the greenhouse. 
—What is the best way of securing n good succession of 
Geranium bloom in the greenhouse ? What are the best 
varieties for pot culture.—H. M. W., Roscrea. 

6056. — Peaches not fruiting.—1 have a south 
wall, 51 ft. of which, about four years ago, I roofed in 
with glass and made into a sort of long narrow green¬ 
house, at the back I made a border and planted Peach 
trees. Two of the trees were about six years old Which I 
moved in from my fruit garden. Three were young ones, 
which I procured from a nursery. Every spring my trees 
flower profusely, but I have never gathered a Peach 
from one of them, nor has one ever even set; my trees 
are Royal George and Noblesse. I shall be greatly obliged 
if some experienced grower will kindly tell me the 
probable cause of my failure and what it would be best 
for me to do? my trees are apparently perfectly healthy. 
The house la heated by hot-water pipes—H. M. W., 
Roscrea. 

6067.— Chrysanthemums failing. — Will some 
one tell me how to manage Chrysanthemums in pots 
from the time the cuttings are put in till they come into 
bloom. I have been most unsuccessful; if I stop them 
frequently I have no bloom, if I do not they grow so 
immensely tall I cannot bring them into the greenhouse. 
Also I want the names of twelve of the best varieties for 
a greenhouse. What ought to be done with the old plants 
when they go out of bloom ?— H. M. W. JR. 

6058. —Gourds and Pumpkins.—I have grown 
several large Gourds or Pumpkins which weigh between 
20 lb. and 30 lb. each. To what use can I put them ?— 
J. M. 

6059. —The Sensitive plant.— I have a plant of 
Mimosa pudica in a cold greenhouse which does not 
thrive at all. Its branches droop and fall, and it seems to 
be dying. I would be glad to know what treatment it re¬ 
quires.—W.P. 

6060. — Protecting herbs.— Which is the best plan 
to protect Sage and different kinds of herbs during the 
winter ?-J.H. 

6061. —Protecting Perns.—I have some rather deli¬ 
cate Ferns growing in the open air. Would Cocoa-nut 
fibre spread over them, protect them from frost, or is 
there anything elae better?—C. J. W. 

6002 — Early Potatoes for exhibition.— will 
anyone say which is the best early white kidney Potato 
for exhibition ; also the best red kidney for the same 
purpose ? Our show is in the second week in July.—F. G. 

0063.—Cutting back Zonal Geraniums.—if. C. 
—Wait till spring, then cat back, and when growth has 
recommenced repot the plants if necessary. 

6064. —Plants in bedrooms.—/?. A.—Unless a very 
laige quantity of plants is kept in the room there need 
be no fear of your health being impaired by them. 

6065. —Seedling Irises—Will any reader tell me 
how to treat some seedlings of Iris Kiempferi flore- 

S leno, which are now In small pots, and look sickly ? 
hould they be kept in a cold frame until spring ?—M. C. 

6066.— Amaryllises not blooming.— I have some 
plants of Amaryllis purpurea which I potted last au¬ 
tumn, covering the bnlbs with soil; not auy of them 
have flowered. Also, some Vallotas treated in the same 
way. What Is the reason, and how should they be win¬ 
tered T-M. C. 

6067.—Delphiniums from seed.—I raised a good 
many Delphinium album grandiflorum from seed, and 
when I thought the plants were strong enough I planted 
them into a border. Several have flowered, but appear 
to be quite dead since flowering. I should like to know 
the reason of their dying, and how to treat the few that 
remain. -M. C. 

6068.—Planting bulbs.—How deep may Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillas, Ac., be 
planted ? and in summer may I grow annuals, such as 
Phlox Drummond!, Asters, Candytuft, Ac., over them ? 
—Old Amateur. 

0069.—Newly-made lawns.—On September 17 I 
sowed the best lawn Grass seed on a plot of land levelled 
for a tennis ground. The seed has come up very nicely, 
the young Grass being now about 1} in. high; the worms, 
however, have thrown up a great deal of soil. Will you 
, --in the * *-* 


Grass the ground should be rolled ? also whether it 
would be better to leave the worms alone for the pre¬ 
sent? or if any of the remedies given in Gardening 
should be used now ? Some of my friends say that I was 
too late in sowing the seeds, and that a hard winter will 
kill the young Grass. Is this the case ?—V. W. 

6070. —Muscat Grapes— I have a Muscat house, 
planted four years ago. The Vines have never done well, 
although they are strong. Will the Black Hamburgh 
succeed on the Muscat stock! I have hai different 
opinions. I wish to uproot and plant afresh. I should be 
very glad of the opinion of one who has had the expe¬ 
rience of Black Hamburgh on the Muscat stock.— 
Platin. 

6071. -Stocking a greenhouse—I have erected 
a lean-to greenhouse (south exposure), 89 ft. by 8 ft., and 
11 ft. high, which I wish to stock with beautiful flowers; 
to be planted In a border of prepared soil, afterwards 
trained np the back wall, then along the roof. Would any 
one name a few suitable plants? The house oan be heated 
by a flue !— Tatside. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

TOMATOES AND THEIR USES. 

At p. 300 of Gardening Illustrated, July 19, we 


kindly say whether,! 


> present tender state of the 


commenced a series of articles on Tomato cookery, 
bnt as we did not qnite exhaust the subject we now 
make further additions. No kind of garden produce 
has risen in popalar favour more rapidly than 
Tomatoes; for, although they have been grown in 
gardens for years under the name of Love Apples, 
the demand for them until recently has been com* 
p&ratively trifling. Now, however, they are not only 
used in large quantities for sauce, bat have become 
an important article of diet oooked in a great 
variety of ways, and it is even not nnoommon to 
meet with people who use the Tomato in its raw 
state. The consequence is that vacant spaces cn 
walls that have long yielded Tomatoes enough for 
all requirements are no longer sufficient to meet the 
increased demand, and large quantities have to he 
grown in sheltered sunny positions out-of-doors 
trained to stakes. These m fine seasons, and in the 
southern counties, yield good crops; bnt it is under 
glass that the greatest progress has taken plaoe in 
Tomato culture. So grown they yield a continuous 
supply, and require but little attention, as they are 
less liable to be attacked by insects or d'sease than 
most orops. They oan be so readily raised from seed 
that any other mode of obtaining them is seldom 
preotised ; hut for pot culture or for keepings good 
strain true, recourse should be had to cuttings 
which root quickly and freely, and oome into bear¬ 
ing in a shorter period than seedlings. There nre 
now many good varieties of Tomatoes in cultivation, 
but few of them excel the old Stiooth Red, if care¬ 
fully selected. 

True Tomato Sauce.— In some shops preserved 
Tomato sance made in France can be bought, and 
this will be found very good if it is really of Gallic 
origin, a fact easily ascertained by opening a bottle 
and tasting it. If it tastes of Tomatoes it is good 
French Tomato 8auoe; if the oompound is very 
acid and hot to the mouth—in other words, if vine* 
gar and cayenne predominate—then it is the British 
form—to be avoided. Good French Tomito sauce, 
however, is not very oheap; but as Tomatoes oan 
be bought in London at a certain, season of the 
year at a very moderate rate, those who choose to 
take the trouble can provide themselves with a suffi- 
cient stock of good wholesome Tomato sauce if they 
will attend to the following directions. To ensure 
perfect suooess the Tomatoes should be gathered 
quite ripe on a bright sunny day, about one or two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Those who have no garden 
to grow Tomatoes in, or, having a garden, look out 
in vain for a bright sunny day, must manage as best 
they can. Gut up the Tomatoes into quarters, anl 
put them into a saucepan with salt to taste, a 
good handful of basil, and three or four cloves of 
garlic. A little water should ba pat into the sauce¬ 
pan to prevent the Tomatoes catching. When they 
are thoroughly done, tarn them out upon a hair 
sieve, and wait till all the water has drained from 
them. Throw away this water, and prooeed to pass 
the Tomatoes through the sieve. The pulp thus ob- 
tained is put into a saucepan to boil for about half 
an hour, and a moderate quantity of black pepper 
may be added to it according to taste. When the 
sance is quite cold put it into wide-mouthed bottles, 
oork tightly, and tie np each cork with string or 
wire; dip the neck of each bottle into melted rosin, 
and you may then put them away to be used when 
required. The bottles should be of moderate size, 
for, once opened, the sauce will no longer keep good. 
If, before putting on the wire, the bottles of sance 
are placed upright in a large vessel full of cold 
water, and this is put on the fire until the water 
boils, the preservation will he more oertain still, 
and the sauoe will keep good for any lengtn of time. 
Care must be taken, however, not to remove the 
bottles from the vessel until the water has become 
perfectly cold.—"Round the Table." 

Tomato Salad.— Daring hot weather is the 
best time to devote a little attention to the Tomato as 
a salad. It is undoubtedly the best thing ever used 


for this purpose. Like other good vegetables, it is 
always best cooked in the simplest way. Next to 
eating it off the hash (which all true lovers of the 
fruit can do in warm countries, and in hot weather 
with us, when the fruits have their full flavour), 
making a salad of it is the best way. Good ripe 
fruit, not spotted or over-rioe, and not under-ripe, 
plenty of pure olive oil, and a very slight sprinkling 
of the best French vinegar, are the essential ele¬ 
ments that go to form it The Tomatoes should not 
be Bkinned, and should be cat in rather thin slices. 
When mixed a slight sprinkling of fresh Chervil, 
Tarragon, and Chives chopped very fine and mixed 
together is an improvement, though not essential. 
The oil mast he tne best olive, and the vinegar the 
most delioate French. If either are not the beat the 
salad will suffer. Tomato salad in restaurants is 
often uneatable, owing to half-decayed or flavour¬ 
less imported Tomatoes being need. Those only who 
oan get in their own gardens or purchase re al ly 
fresh well-flavoured Tomatoes can be sure of having 
this best of salads as it ought to be. 

Tomatoes Italian fashion.—Peel your Toma- 
toes, out them in halves, empty them, and place 
them on a dish that will stand the fire, and in which 
you have poured a small quantity of olive oil j make 
a mixture of bread-crumbs, ham, Parsley, Basil, 
Marjoram, Thyme, some Garlio (all very finely 
minced), pepper, and salt. The bread-orumhs should 
be in proportion of two to one with the ham; the 
other things should oe in such proportions as the 
talent of the oook oan devise. This mixture shonld 
be strewed over the Tomatoes so as to almost cover 
them; a moderate quantity of salad oil should be 
poured over the top, and a few minutes’ baking will 
produce a dish of the most toothsome description. 
Anchovies, Olives, Capers, Mushrooms, and even 
Truffles, chopped up small, may be used, either in 
addition to or instead of the ham; and, laatlj, 
those who do not like oil may use butter instead. 

Baked stuffed Tomatoes—Good sized fruit of 
regular shape is required. Cut a slice from the blos¬ 
som end and aooop ont the palp; take craoknel or 
bread-crumbs, salt, pepper, a little Thyme, and 
butter, mix well together, and fill the cavities in the 
Tomato, rounding it up well, aet in a dish and bake 
for about three-quarters of an hour. Some replaoe 
the top piece, but we prefer to leave it off, and allow 
as much juice as possible to evaporate. Another way: 
Cut a conical plug from the seed end of a Tomato, 
outting down half through the frnit or more, mi* 
dry crumbs with seasoning and batter, as above; 
form cones or plugs to replace those cut from the 
Tomatoes, and bake as before. 

Tomato toast.—Have four or aix large ripe 
Tomatoes, rub the skin with a soft doth, divide 
them iu halves, take out the seeds, knead two 
onnoes of fresh batter with a grain of cayenne, 
half a saltepoonful of white pepper, a saltspoonful 
of salt, and the eighth pirt of a nutmeg grated. 
Place the Tomatoes on a dish, the out side upper- 
most, pat part of the butter on to eaoh, and bake in 
a quick oven for twenty minutes; add the strained 
juice of a large Lemon, and serve upon hot battered 
toast, } in. thick, without crust; pour the sauoe 
over. Send to table as soon as done and very hot. 

Tomato hash.—Batter a dish, put in i layer of 
peeled and slieed Tomatoes, a layer of cold meat in 
thin shoes, and a layer of bread and batter, and so 
on until the dish is full; add seasoning to the 
layers. Pour beaten eggs over the top, and bake 
brown. 

Tomatoes a la Portugaise.—A favourite mod* 
of dressiag Tomatoes in Portugal, where they are 
largely grown, is to stew them along with Rioe and 
Onions in strong brown gravy, the Rice forming 
the greater portion of the dish. There are also 
various other ways employed throughout the Con¬ 
tinent, bnt garlic should never be added, as it 
destroys the delioaoy of the Tomato. 

Green Tomatoes.—Many will doubtless be 
wondering what to do with tne large quantity of 
green Tomatoes whioh the unfavourable weather 
has prevented from ripening; the annexed reoipemay 
therefore be use of to them. The preserve is really 
good, though different from ordinary fruit preserve. 

It is prepared as follows: Slice the Tomatoes, put 
them in a stewpan on the fire, adding to eaoh pound 
of fruit I lb. or loaf sugar, and to every 3 lb. of 
preserve two fresh Lemons out in slices and the 
pips removed; 1 oz. of whole ginger to the pound of 
fruit Stew till quite soft 
Tomato chutney—Take one gallon of green 
Tomatoes and six large Onions, cut both in slices, 
pat them in layers in an earthenware orook, with a 
little salt on each layer; let them stand all night; 
add 1 lb. of brown sugar, half a teaoupful of pepper; 
put into a stewpan, cover with vinegar, ana boil 
until qnite thick, and bottle for nse in pickle bottles. 
They will require to stew about ten hours. 


Ginger ale.—I shall be greatly obliged for a 
good recipe for making this beverage.— Wooloo- 
mooloo. 
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Cooking Indian Corn.— A correspondent hav¬ 
ing asked how to oook Indian Corn has received an 
answer in yonr columns, hot no mention is made of 
the first essential in dressing it for breakfast pur¬ 
poses. This is to boil the cob in milk for one hour 
and then to broil it, bastrng with butter and salt— 
Frederic Fane- 

-In answer to "G.A.E.,” in Gardening, 

Indian Corn should be cut for eating while in the 
milk and before the glaze comes on the grain. Some 
like it very young and some older ; I am one of the 
latter, and will leave H G, A. E.” to experiment. 
There are two ways of cooking it viz., roasting and 
boiling; some servo it cut off the cob iu a vegetable 
dish, others serve the cob whole. Plenty of fresh 
butter with pepper and salt ad lib. are indis- 
pensable.— Attila . 

Making cider.—In reply to “ English Mechanic," 
he would need a wholesale license to sell 41 gallons 
of oider, and a retail license for less than that 
amount I should not think it would pay him.— J. B. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 


Poultry for profit— In reply to “ Sergeant- 
major”—1st, Andalusian for size of eggs, Ham- 
burghs for quality, although the eggs of the latter 
are smaller. Three Hamburgh eggs are equal to four 
of any other variety; the yolks are much richer. 
This information I obtained from a practical con- 
fectioner. Hamburghs and Andalusians aro both 
non-sitters, and very suitable birds for limited runs. 
2nd, Malting Barley and mixed food. 3rd, For 
mixed food see Gardening, April 23 (p. 99), “ Eggs 
without Shells/' also read "Food for Fowls," 
April 30 (p. 111). I allow each bird as muoh grain as 
I can hold in my hand fairly closed per meal: 
weight, li oz. I always found fine bran or pollard 
the best egg producer, mixed with kitchen scraps or 
small boiled Potatoes. FowIb should be treated as a 
piece of machinery. If you buy patent food they 
would soon eat their heads off.—J. H. Petworth. 

Malt dust for fowls.— J, F. F .—This material 
is used for poultry, not so muoh on account of its 
nutritious qualities as from its being greatly relished 
by the birds, who will in most cases eat anything 
sprinkled over with a little malt dust. About a 
dessert-spoonful to each fowl, mixed with the soft 
food, will prove a great treat to them. 

Bice for chickens.— E. S .—It is very advisable 
to leave this out of the bill of fare, or at least only 
to give as a change. Rice contains in every 100 parts 
80 of starch, 8 of flesh - forming material, and 
the remainder water. Starch is simply fat and of no 
service to growing stock. Rice is very deficient in 
bone and flesh-forming materials, two all impor tant 
qualities in a chicken food. Chickens ore very fond 
of it, and if given for any length of time it is very 
difficult to make them take kindly to any other 
food. 

Bun for eight fowls.— J. R Bell .—You should 
allow at least four square yards to each bird if you 
wish to keep them in health, and then scrupulous 
cleanliness mast be observed, such as frequent 
paring of the surface of the run, and spreading over 
fresh material in the shape of gravel or sand. All 
green meat, bones, or other refuse unoonsumed by 
the birds must be gathered up frequently and not 
allowed to get trodden into the run. We are pre¬ 
suming yours is not a grass run ; but if suoh be the 
case eight fowls will soon destroy all vestige of 
grass unless given much more room than mentioned 
above. Drainage is a very important item in a small 
run. No fowls will do well if the ground is{ con¬ 
stantly damp. 

Poultry Rice.— E. 8 .—The first time your chic¬ 
kens go to roost with a crop full of raw Rico you 
may expect to order their coffins. Boiled Rice mixed 
with fine bran or pollard is very good for them.—J. 
II. Petworth. 

Disease In fowls.—Can any one tell me the 
canse and remedy of the following disease in fowls ? 
Their crops are full; they mope about and sleep, 
do not eat or care to drink, and if kept they waste 
away and die. I have given castor oil, but jt does not 
clear their crops. Is there anything that will do this? 
as I think that is the ohief trouble.— An Anxious 
One. 

Bice for poultry.—Not bad for a change, but 
not very nourishing. Mix plenty of fat with it when 
boiled. Potatoes are much better than Bice.— Ama¬ 
teur Alectryologist. 

Pigeons.—I have a good pair of nuns. They have 
foul feathers on the breast. Is it a wise plan to 
pluck them out F—J. W. P. 

Best pigeons.—Could any reader tell me the 
names of the best kind of pigeons which look after 
and take care of their young the beat F also, what is 
the price per pair, and the best food for small 
pigeons F—W. A. A 
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DULB3! BULBS !! BULBS !! 1-Just imported 

XJ in fine condition, Tulips In variety of colour. 1* 8d. per dozen; 
.? ow 3 ro1 *’ vw 7 lar * f '- ■“< double, 2*. 6d. per 100 ( the beuu- 
Ufu Narcleaut, la. par doacn i A nemo a™, 6d par dona; flneet Hya¬ 
cinth, tor p./t culinra.fi*. per doieu, ditto lor plan liar out. 4a. par 
doren. T. HAWKISH. Haven Green, Ealing. 

ft 11RISTMAS FLO W KRS. — Collection - ^ 

\J Dutch Bulba, uniurpawed in quality and quantity at the price, 
In boxea, Sa.. 7» 8d.. 10a. Sd , and 21a. each ; aure to five satisfac¬ 
tion.—T. HAWKINS, Haven Green Nursed©*, Baling. 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM.— Newly-imported bulbs 

JJ of th'a beautiful white lJly, ao useful for decoration. 6n. per 
T. HAWK INS Ra ven Green K-JInr, 


DOSES 1 ROSES! ROSKS!—Cuttings or grafts 

XV from a selection of 800 varieties, bd per dosen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Haven Green Nurseries, Bali ng. London. 

DAIRY ROSES.—Trees in5.in. pots full of buds, 

dr ,,. dafln I Winwr and early spring, Sa. per dosen.— 

HAWKINS. Haven Oreen, Baling. London. 

rjINEKARIA (James’ strain), in flowering pots, 

V Ss. dor.; ditto seedltnga, 10s. 100.-T. HAWKINS? Uavaa 
Green Nurseries, Haling. London. 

I CYCLAMEN (giandiflora) seedling bulbs, 

y ready tor sotting ofl. la. dos.-T. HAW JUNE. F.Jt.HJL. 
Haven Green Narserua,- ' 


T I LIES.—The beautiful Arum Lily, clumps for 


Nnrserles. Baling. 


GIT ALLFLOWER HARBINGER and Blood 

V V Red, finest strain, fit. Sd. 100. 10 Is. Sd.-T. HAWKINS, 

Haven Oreen. Baling. London. 


PRIMULA.—Finest strain grown: large plants 

1. from 5-in. pots. Havlrg large stock can sell st the low price 
of 4t. per dosen.—T. HAWKINS, Haven Oreen Nnrserles, 
Baling. 


YTIOLAS.—Fine large-flowering varieties, 2s. 

V dosen. -T. HAW KINS. Have n Green, B aling._ 

PANSIES.—Show and Fancy varieties, beauti- 

JL ful .election, seedlings. M. dosen, castings of ditto, Sd, dosen. 
T HAWKINS Haven Oreen. Kallrg. 

STRAWBERRY RtfNNEKS.-President, Sir 

O Charles Napier or British Quota, Is. Sd. 100.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hsven Oreen, Baling. 


DICOTEE and CARNATION.-Strong Seed- 

X lings, finest strain, fts. 100.-T. HAWKINS, HavSs Green, 
Baling. 

DEGONIA METALLIC A, so beautiful in foli- 

XJ age and Sower, nothing bettar for winter decoration small 

S lants, Ss. dozen, large do., Us. dosen.—T. HAWKINS, Haven 
Jreen^Ballng._ 

GPIR.EA.— Now is the time to start these ele- 

O gant white bloomer* into growth for winter use ; strong 
clrnnpa. 4s. do/en -T. HAWKINS. Have t Green, Eallne. 


PELARGONIUM.—Beat show varieties, small 

A plants v Ss. d»z>m ; larjpe do._ in flowering pots, 8s. per 


G eranium and fuchsia cuttings 

strike now freeiy: price, plain varied©*, Pd. per doson ; varie¬ 
gated ditto and doublaa. la. doaan.—T. HAWKINS, Haven Green, 
Baling. _ _ 


OAMELLIA TREES, in all Bizes, from 2 ft. 

\J high, prices 6s to 2 guineas each —T. HAWKINS, Haven 
Oreen. Ea’ing. __ 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

QTRONG PLANTS, from open ground and in 

U pot* (guaranteed true to name), el all the lending varieties 
Lists on application to 

Cranston's Nursery A Seed Co., Limited, 

KING’S AOBB, near HBBBFOBD, 


aga Garden Requisites. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

\J pure. 4 bushels. Is i 180 for 80s.; truck. Sts. BBoT BROWN 
FIBROUS I'EAT. 6a. per seek; 6 for 2*». Sd. BLACK FIBROUS 
PEAT, 4s.Sd. per tack ; 6 for 80s. Sacks, 4d. each. COARSE SILVBR 
SAND. Is. Sd. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and 
Prat Mould. Is per bushel. MANURE of all kinds, fresh SPHAG¬ 
NUM. GARDEN STICK!* and LABELS, RUSSIA MATS, Ac. 
TOBACCO CLOTH and PAPER, at used by the leading nursery¬ 
men. and acknowledged to be the best in the ma-ket—Cloth. Sd. par 
lb . Speci>lJt£ PapeT, imported solely by ua. Is. per lb., 88 1*. 28a.. 
2nd qua’lty paper, 7d. per lb. Write lor Price List —W. HERBERT 
St Co.. Horticultural Store*, 19, New Broad Street, London, B.C. 
(turning by Gow's, Fishmonger). 


MUS8BTTB PATENT PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Complete fr m i’H Illustrated Price Catalogue po*t free, 74. Hot- 
water pipe* complete, by oil or gas, 601 Send size of lmuie required 
heatl cg. Wlnmnley Rond Clspham Junction. S W _ 

TMP0RTANT TO AMATEURS.- 

X How ran I preserve my plants this winter 7 By 
using tho “ ECONOMIC ” Oil Stives, which are suit¬ 
able tor heating frames, pits Ac Th»y are CHEAP, 
SAFE, and KKL1ABLE, S«. 84., <»., 7».. 10*. fid. each ; 
reck age extra; testimonials, &c , from D Syer*. 
llowdon Cheshire.—Agents, DICK KADCLYFFE 
St Co.. Hoi born. London. 



BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

THE ART OF GRAFTING A BUDDING. 

X By Chasms Baltst Illurt rated. Price is. Sd.; poet free, 
fit. 10d —Thz Gaaon Office, 87, Southampton Street, Ovent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


Lo ndon, W.C 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 

n UEN8. With nnmerous fine Illustrations. Price 7*. fid 


rden. London. W.C 


TUTUSHROOM CULTURE: lta Extenaion 

ill and Impro re meet. Cheap edition, new ready. Price Is. 6d. 


•den. London. W.C 


POTTAGE GARDENING. By E. Hobday 

U Price Is. Sd.; poet free la.Sd.—London: Tag Qasdxh Office, 87 
Southampton Street, Oovent Garden, W 0. 


THE ORCHARDIST.—Hie most complete 

X Work on fruit in the English language, fis. Sd. free bv non. 
—Tub G*anav Office. 87. Southampton Street. Oovent Gardei 
London W.C 


DARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

X unward* of 890 Illustrations, prloe LSa.—Tn Gaannw ofitoe. V 
Ho at Hampton S treet. Oovent Garden London. W.C. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 

X and ADDRESS BOOK for lMl.-The most mmapiese and 
accurate Yearly Reference Book for the uee of all Interested la 
Gardens yet published. May be ordered of all Honkteilen 
Nurserymen, and Seedsmen. Price la.; post free. Is. Sd. Htrooaiy 
bound, leather back. Is. Sd. ; post free. Is Sd.— Tub a asdic* O&i 
S7. Southampton Street. Oovent Cardan, London. W.C 

THE GARDEN.—“ An ideal horticultural 

X newspaper.”— Camom Hols, Caunio*. •< The best garden;ig 
mtper ever published in England or any other country. '—Path 
Hbvdzbmom, New Tori. “Tub Oaedb* Is the beat organism) sad 
most Interesting Journal of IU kind that arista.”—J. Lcwma 
Brussel* " Th»( excellent periodical. Tin Oasds*.P rofessor 
Owsji, British Museum " Is decidedly superior to any ef the 
older Journals of the same kind.”—C uaalxs Mooaa. p ~*—y (j**. 
dews, Sfdnsf, If.8. W. “ In praise of Its merit I think I could my 
anything, however strong, 111 knew how to say It rightly."—Raw 
MAsnota. London. Weakly, 4d. : monthly. Is Sd. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISK, a Weekly 

ir,. Hevlew In Preueh for the United Kingdom.- 

Polities, Literature, Selenoa, Art. Bodaty, Varieties, Notes; far 
general and family reading. •• Will be highly valued In hrrnsidinHi 
ybere French Is cultivated.”—Queen. Price fid.. nt newsagents’ and 


DEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES of 

U FLOWERS for Screens or Semp-booka.—Drawings he fin. 


London.W C 


Now Ready. New Book. 
PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED; 

X or. Extension e*r«us Restriction. Faithfully illustrated by 
JOHN SIMPSON, Oarlener to the Right Hon. the Earl of WharJ 
eUffe, Wortley Hall, Sheffield, author of the *• Society of Arte' Re¬ 
port on Fruit Culture,” at the Paris EahlbiUoa. 1878. records the 
successful practice of eminent gardeners, treats of the subject on s 
new. Improved, and simpler bams, and describes new and hitherto un¬ 
recorded methods of producing trees and crops anichlv and. aoen 
fully. Price la., post free, 2 b. ad. 


fully. 

Tub GAanan 


i.. post free, 
Office, 87, 


*3! 


Street. Oovsnt (tardea 


“An Ideal boitUaltarml w 


las pspw im publiiued la EsgisBd « a«* oShar'o 
AV» Ytrk. “T-i Ujludaii i( th« - ■- 11 - • - 




Had tkatfilata.”—J. Lim»i... _ ____ _ 

British Musrum. "I* drcidodij mpartor to so* ad tit* uihrt 
m kind." I'n.tid kuu, Bstamie (Mru, SjJmrf. A’S ' 
—” * **- , -* r 1 eoold my saytklag, hoaevt r stnag. it 1 kmmw 1 


journal, of the m 
“ I» pralM of it. awrit I t 
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THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate ef 

TROPjUOLUM h. grashoff. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations t— 

Lilies. ScarborouaM 
Lobelia Milleri 
Lobelia syphilitica 
Malva Helldrecfai 
Market garden notes 
Matricarias, double 
Maxillaria venusta 
Muhlenbeckia complexa 
Nepenthes Morgauiaxui 
Nejjenthes, new 
Oxalis incarnata 
Pausies for decoration 
Papaver unibrosum 
Passiflora kermealna 
Poach leaves 
Petunia M. Beauty 
Phalseaopsis at Clapton 
Phlotnii. the 
Phloxes from see<t 
Picea pectinata 
Pinks, cutting 
Pinks, mule 
Plant hybrids 
Rhododendrons, hardy 
Rochea falcata 
Romneya Coulter! 

Rosa polyanth* 

| Roses, autumnal 
Rose, the Macartney 
Roses in pots 
| Royal Hort. Society 
! Salvia interrupta 
j Sedum carneum var. 


Acanthopanax quinq uef c 
Alonsoa lncisa 
Amaryllis, Calke Abbey 
Aplo# tulierosa 
Apple A. Mother 
Apple, the 
Apple tree, large 
Apple cordon 
Argemone grandifloni 
Arbutus canariensis 
Arnebia echioides 
Asparagus plumosus 
Aster elegans 
Bedding comb'nstions 
Boiler, Watson's wedge 
Bolbophyllum umbellatum 
Bougainvillea glabra 
Browallia elata 
Bulbs for a grave 
Cactus Dahlia, the 
Calceolaria scabiosre folia 
Calceolaria violacea 
Callirhoe involucruta 
Camellias, pruning 
Ceanothus G. de V. 
Ceanothus papillosus 
Dactylis glomerata var. 
Dahlia gracilis 
Dahlia Juarezl 
Dahlia roots, storing 
Dahlia*, single 
Kuonymus latifollus 
Fabiana imbricata 
Ferns, filmy 
Ferns, where to find 
Flower beds, mixed 
Flowers, autumn 
Fruit, new vars. of 
Fruit trees, mulching 
Garden, M. Gamier s 
Gardens, cottage 
Gymnothrix latifolia 
Gloxinia maculata 
Gooseberry tree, largo 
Grapes, outdoor 
Gymnothrix latifolia 
Heaths, hardy 
Hedychium spicatum 
Hops, spent 
Hypericum uralum 
Irises, planting 
Juuiperus paclijpbhca 
Lageratroemia imiica 
Lawn, tennis 
Lawn, well-designed 
Lilies, Belladonna 
Lilies for woods 
lilies, Plantain 


Sternbergia lutea 
I Stocks, single 
Strawberries, soils for 
Tilia macrophylla 
Tomatoes from Canada 
Trees at Gordon Caatln 
Tropieolum II. Gra&hofiT 
Turnip Rabiole 
Vandas, two rare 
Vegetables, preserved 
Vegetation overdone 
Viburnum plicatum 
Vine leaves 
Violets ventilating 
I Vittadenia auatnllfl 
Willow culture 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Euonymus latifolitu 
Lawn and garden 
1’hlomisfmticosa 
Villa at Bordlghera 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTING VILLA GARDENS. 

(Continued from page 402 .) 

Plants for small gardens.— The beet 
edging plants for beds are—For towns : London 
Pride. For the suburbs : Thrift, Arabis albida 
variegata, or one of the Aubrietias; and for gar¬ 
dens where the Rose thrives, either of the last 
two, or the stemless Gentian, the first four are 
best kept in order and health by being raised 
on a groundwork of stones or pieces of brick, 
and like a light soil. The last prefers a rich 
moiBt loam, and to be planted amongst pieces 
of stone or brick almost buried in the soil. All 
are evergreen. 

The dwarf plants next the edgings can be 
planted in a variety of ways. They may be 
either arranged to produce one colour through¬ 
out their blooming, to change from one self 
colour to another in succession, or to produce a 
broidery of varied colour throughout. Nearest 
the edging plant IriB pumila and Iris olbi- 
ensis, choosing the blue and purple varieties 
only, if a blue line is wanted; Scilla sibirica 
and blue Crocus. For a changing coloured 
line blue, white, or yellow Iris pumila may be 
followed by yellow, blue, or white Iris olbienBis, 
and that again by Primula Sieboldi, the foliage 
of which resembles the Chinese Primrose, and 
ha « a very lively effect in the border. Other 
dwarf plants suitable for front lines are Phlox 
Nelsom and Phlox nivalis, and the varieties of 
Phlox setacea, the last of spreading habit, the 
flowers resembling in colour and shape those of 
the autumn Phloxes. These early Phloxes are 
invaluable for every highly-dressed garden of 
hardy plants, having evergreen Moss-like foliage, 
in most cases completely covered with flowers in 
their blooming season. The best second row 
plants by a long way are the Primulas. If well 
watered in dry weather they hold their foliage 
through the summer, and even if they disap¬ 
peared a patch of bare earth would be a small 
thing to suffer in return for their beauty. For a 
s unn y border in a light soil the beBt are the 
varieties of the common Primrose, doable and 
Single ; the singles can be raised from seed, but 
the doubles must be purchased as plants. The 
soil, however, must be well dressed with peat or 
leaf-mould, or these beauties will dwindle away. 

Primula Sieboldi is a good companion for these, 
following them in bloom. It may be described 
as a hardy and more delicate looking version of 
the familiar Chinese Primrose. The flower-stems 
are taller and thinner .and the calyx smaller, 
although the flowers are nearly as large. This 
will, no doubt, be improved in a few years to 
equal the Chinese Primrose in brilliancy of 
colour. It is very free blooming in the garden, 
and lasts long in bloom. One of my two-year-old 
plants produced thirty-eight trusses of flowers, 
each with from twelve to eighteen flowers; 
this with no cultivation at all beyond plant¬ 
ing in suitable soil, as the plants disappear 
entirely in winter, and even their positions 
had been forgotten ; they like a sunny 
exposure, but must be well watered in dry 
weather. If the soil is heavy and moist, or the 
exposure shady or northerly, Polyanthuses and 
alpine Auriculas should be substituted for 
Primroses. Alpine Auriculas are splendid border 
plants with foliage which might be used for 
carpet beds like the Echevenas ; the colours 
deep rich crimsons, clarets, purples, violets, 
browns, and black, besides pale yellow. The 
Polyanthus is universally known, but the new 
yellow and white seifs are not so familiar; these 
might be called Polyanthus Primroses, as the 
individual flowers resemble yellow or white single 
Primroses, only carried in a bunch like a Poly¬ 
anthus ; they are very effective in the border. 
Other Primulas suitable for this position are 
Primula capitata, maroon with yellow eye, and 
Primula rosea, bright rose, both free flowering 
and very beautiful, and Primula nivalis, white, 
the earliest of all. The third row is the difficulty 
in a small border, not because there is any diffi¬ 
culty in filling it, but because a border 300 ft. 
long would scarcely hold sufficient effective 
clumps of plants suitable for it, the front row 


and edgings telling throughout the year, except 
in the spring, as foliage plants only; and the 
tall rows being mostly summer and autumn 
flowering plants, it devolves on this zone of 
medium sized plants to connect the two, and 
present a succession of flowers throughout the 
year which it is well able to do. To begin 
with plants we must have, there can be no 
excuse for omitting a few clumps of. Pinks; they 
are evergreen, hardy, effective, and sweet- 
scented, easily managed and propagated, and 
their foliage is distinct in colour from that of 
most hardy plants, Another plant that cannot 
be omitted is the Pansy. I have tested the Bel¬ 
gian strain of these in every way, in sun and 
in shade, in soil as light as snuff, and in heavy 
loam approaching clay, in parching drought 
and piercing cold, and have found them, with 
proper management, always ready with a hand¬ 
ful of flowers, except during actual frost or 
tropical heat. If well dressed with leaf-mould, 
and not deluged with water, they will flower 
through an ordinarily hot season, although the 
blooms produced will be small. If cut down as 
soon as hot weather is over they will spring up 
and flower again in a few days, and continue 
blooming until frost; and if planted so as to 
be forming bloom-buds in winter, they will 
start blooming as soon as anything, and bloom 
until hot weather. I find them thrive as well 
in a suburban garden as they do in the country. 
The dark seifs seem to be the most robust and 
hardy; next, the yellows; then the whites, 
blues, and russet-browns ; while the white and 
ellow “laced” flowers, the crimsons, the blotched 
owered kinds, and the yellows, with crimson 
blotches, would seem to be the tenderest, and 
do not start flowering until the weather is 
genial. The belted Pansies, although beautiful 
» themselves, are from their mixed effect not 
so suitable for borders as the above kinds. 

Another grand class of plants are the Tulips. 
The early kinds should be planted in clumps, 
especially the reds, as, giving a colour rare in 
their flowering season, they are particularly 
useful in highly dressed beds, as they can be 
lifted in time to be followed by Zinnias, Asters, 
Balsams, Fuchsias, or Geraniums. The Parrot 
Tulips, which flower immediately after the 
spring kinds, deserve more favour than they 
receive. Their gorgeous colouring (scarlet, 
crimson, rose, yellow, green, &c.,) and besides 
combinations of colour and markings, together 
with their twisted and fringed petals, form a 
striking contrast to the chaster colours and forms 
of most of the flowers of this season. The old 
.florists’ Tulips deserve better favour than the 
utter neglect they seem to be now treated with. 
Colours may be found amongst them from chaste 
to gorgeous, and they can be lifted time enough 
to be followed by Chrysanthemums and Pom- 
pones, brought forward in pots. 

Gardens in the south.— In the south of 
England, in good, well-drained, light soil, 
clumps of Ins persica and Iris reticulata 
should be planted in this line ; both are early- 
flowering and sweet-scented. Clumps of Gladioli 
should also find a place here, although they re¬ 
quire to be lifted in winter. The florists’ 
Gladioli are well-known, but the earlier kinds 
are seldom seen ; clumps might be made of all 
kinds, so as to produce flowers from May until 
September in the same clump. Most useful 
flowers for this part of the border are the varie¬ 
ties of Pyrethrum roseuro.; these resemble small 
Chrysanthemums, and grow from 18 in. to 3 ft. 
high. The foliage is like a small tufted Fern in 
effect; from it the flower stems rise quickly, and 
with few leaves. In the flowering season the flowers 
are very useful for cutting, effectivein the garden, 
and, like all composites, remain a long time 
in perfection. They flower in May, and if the 
flower stems are cut down as soon as they have 
done blooming a second bloom is produced in 
September. Columbines are another useful class 
of plants. The most useful are the varieties of 
the common Columbine ; and the two varieties 
from Western America, Aquilegia cterulea and 
A. chrysantha, the first blue and white, the 
second clear, waxy yellow. The habit of these 
plants is extremely graceful, and is well seen 


when they are cultivated in pots in a cold green¬ 
house. Clumps of Polyanthus Narcissus are very 
effective in this position ; they last leng in 
bloom and are very sweet scented. They have 
just one disadvantage : their foliage remains a 
long time in a semi-shabby state before it can 
be cut down. This can only be obviated by 
plunging them in the beds in pots, bo that they 
can be lifted as Boon as their bloom is faded 
and allowed to ripen their bulbs in some 
less conspicuous position. ClumpB of doublo and 
single Narcissus poeticus and of common and 
silver Jonquils are very showy, and the foliage 
dies down quickly. Achillea Ptarmica flore-pleuo 
is a good border plant and useful for cutting. 
Lychnis Haageana is also good ; the colours are 
rose, salmon, white, crimson, and bright scar¬ 
let. Dictamnus Fraxinella is a showy plant for 
this line. Florists’ Anemones, both single and 
double, are extremely showy and useful; they 
are of two distinct families, one sort having 
cup-shaped flowers, the other star or Daisy¬ 
shaped. The double flowers are more or less 
ball-shaped. The colours are very brilliant, 
and the single kinds are very useful for cut¬ 
ting ; the colours are blue, purple, red, sal¬ 
mon, crimson, scarlet, and most intermediate 
shades, white and variously striped. They pn ■ 
duce flowers fora long period, and the displa> 
may be continued by autumn and spring plant¬ 
ing ; these prefer a light rich soil. The Turban 
and the Turkish Ranunculus are two good 
familiesjof plants, requiring, however, a slightly 
moister soil than suits the Anemone, although 
both do very well as border plants In a soil be¬ 
tween that which is best for each. The French 
varieties are recommended as the easiest to grow 
and the finest bloomers. The colours are every¬ 
thing but blue, and its related Bhades included 
even green and black. The flowers are very 
double. 

For the centre of beds there are many showy 
families of plants of distinct and well contrasted 
character. There are the Phloxes and Delphi¬ 
niums described in Gardening, September 24. 
To the sorts of Phloxes enumerated there, some 
showy kinds may be added, as Auguste Rivi6re 
and Triomphe du Parc de Neuilly, bright sal- 
mon-scarlet, and Comtesse de Castres, white, 
with scarlet eye. Improvement seems to be 
sought in the direction of producing varieties of 
more decided oolours and of dwarfer habit. If 
the dwarf habit can be fixed, it will render the 
family more useful, but these dwarf sorts should 
not be allowed to supersede the old stately 
kinds. Delphiniums may also be had of varying 
heights ; where practicable dwarf and tall varii - 
ties of the same plant should be planted tc - 
gether in the same clump, and where this is im¬ 
practicable sorts of the same height can be used 
in varied smaller groups. For light, rich soils, 

The Lilies are invaluable, and deserve the 
most careful culture. The white Lily, the scar¬ 
let Turk’a-cap, the Martagon Lily, Li hum 
auratum, the Tiger Lily, the Canadian Lily, L. 
davuricum, L. Thunbergianum, L. excelsum, 
and L. eximium represent the cream of the 
more easily cultivated kinds. There are several 
varieties of some of these. 

The Iris family give us some grand plants 
for clumps. The best for important positions 
are Iris Ksempferi, a Japanese florists’ flower 
growing 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, flowers flattish, 
somewhat resembling a Clematis, and from f» in. 
to 10 in. across. Many varieties are double, 
colours white, blue, violet, purple, crimson, 
yellow, orange, rose, and flesh; seifs, striped, 
splashed, and shaded. These require a moiBt 
rich loam, mixed with peat, and plenty of water 
in the growing season. Another fine group of 
Iris is the English and Spanish. These require a 
lighter, more sandy soil and not so much water, 
their natural habitation being the brows of 
banks where a little of the surface is washed 
away every year, a situation against which 
Nature has provided thtiu with the habit of 
growing their annual crop of offsets a little 
deeper than the old bulbs. The English Iris is 
as tall as the familiar Iris which everybody 
knows, and similar in shape of flower, the 
flowers being about the same size, but just a 
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little longer for their width. The flower-stem is 
similar to that of the common Iris, the leaves are 
more grassy, narrower, ami more curved, and 
as the root is not creeping, but a small bulb, 
there is only one plume of leaves to each plant. 
The plant is not a native, as it would seem to 
indicate, but is a Spaniard. Its name of English 
is owing to the corruption of its old name of 
Angelica to Anglica. The common varieties are 
blue, blue and purple, lavender, aud white, 
but in the tiuer varieties these colours are com¬ 
bined with maroon, mauve, and crimson, spotted 
and splashed in the most fantastic and bcauti- 
f il mauve, while many are white, veined and 
spotted or splashed w’ith one of the colours. The 
Spanish Iris is of the same character, but about 
*2 ft. high and more slender every way. The 
flowers look quite different through the upper 
portion or standards lining much narrower, while 
the tongue-like part of the low'er portion or falls 
is much smaller and heart shaped ; besides pure 
white the colours of these are paleprimrosctofull 
yellow’, and through citrine to bronze, also pale 
blue aud porcelain blue ; the upper part of the 
flower is often the lightest, but in many of the 
finest varieties this is reversed, the standards 
being dark aud falls light. A mixture of tin 
two kinds should be planted, the English in the 
centre of the clumps. With mo the darker 
colours come first and the whits and primrose 
last, so that clumps keep in flower about six 
weeks. They increaso rapidly by offsets, and 
produce abundance of seed which produces 
flowers with new combinations of colour. They 
require to be lifted ami divided every three 
years ; they are early summer bloomers, but 
Gladiolus brenehleyensis can be mixed w ith the 
clumps. Tritornas (Torch Li lies or Red-hot Poker 
plant.-) are too well known to need description, 
and make showy objects for autumn flowering. 

J. D. 

( To he continued.) 


Californian Sunflower (Helianthua cal ; - 
foruicus fl.-pi.)—This is one of the most hand¬ 
some and showy of Sunflowers. It is a hardy 
annual, and will grow well in any ordinary 
garden soil. It growB 5 ft. high, and its flowers, 
which are double without being too lumpy, are 



i'aUfornltin ‘-imfl.iwer (lleliaiiflnt- calif>>iuicus fl.-pl.), 


of a bright lemon colour. It is now in flower 
in some of the London parks. 

Substitutes for Grass.— Where a great 
extent «>f lawn has to be kept in order, if it be 
furnish'd with trees ami shrubs as most lawns 
arc, eith< r in the shape of groups or isolated 
single specimens, the Grass around them often 
gives a good deal of trouble, and if neglected 
looks rough and untidy. The mowing machine 
has lx on the moans of saving a large amount of 
labour, but it must not bo drawn too near choice 
trees or shrnhs. the branches of w hich sweep the 
ground, or their symmetry will be injured. I 
have, therefore, often thought that in such cases 
some substitute for < Irass should have been em¬ 
ployed long ago that would not require trimming 
The tendency now is to economise labour, and 
this is one way in which a tood deal of it may 
be saved. Whatever is employ ed must keep its 
colour and look thrifty ; Grass often fails to do 
this. Even bare earth looks better than dried-up 
herbage, but that cannot for a moment be¬ 
thought of, nor need it he, for there are plenty 
of low-growing plants that will thrive under 
bushes. A host may be found in SedumB and 
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Saxifrages alone. Of the latter one of the beat 
is the common mossy Saxifrage. I did not think 
this humble plant (Eve's Pincushion it is some¬ 
times called) was half so beautiful until 1 saw it 
in a good-sized patch 4 ft. or 5 ft. over surround¬ 
ing a shrub. It is of a far brighter aud more 
beautiful green than Grass, and the little tufty 
irregularities of growth seem to add to its beauty, 
and iu spring it is covered with myriads of pretty 
little w’liite flowers mounted on slender wire¬ 
like stems about f> in. high. Sedum glaucum and 
Lydium will also do w’cll for such work, as they 
are very close growing, require no trimming, 
and will thrive anywhere. Nothing beats the 
common Ivy for forming a green covering under 
large trees if watched and its tendency to climb 
up the trees counteracted by prompt cutting 
hack. In some soils the Spergula pilifera will do 
to take the place of Grass beneath shrubs, and 
Creeping Jenny grows naturally in the shade. 
Then, again, how charming it would be to in¬ 
troduce on these carpets of enduring verdure 
a few Snowdrops, or Primroses, or any other 
ittlo plant one has a fancy for.—E. H. 

Autumn Saffron Oroous (Crocus sati- 
vua). This is the plaut from which the Saffron 



Autumn Saffron Crocus (Crocus satinis). 


of commerce is obtained. It flowers in autumn, 
the blossoms lieing of a pale violet, with deeper 
coloured veins, the tube of the flower long, and 
exhaling a sweet and delicate odour. It succeeds 
best ou sunny hanks or slopes, and should 
tlwnys be planted in w’cll drained, sandy soil. 
It may be increased by separating the bulbs 
every third or fourth year, soon after the leaves 
have withered. 

Dwarf Naaturtiuma.— These carry bloom 
tor a much longtr period during the season than 
Pelargoniums, and for those who love a rich 
hue of colour certainly nothing can excel a good 
mass of the scarlet compact sort called Bedfont 
Rival. I have seen no more pleasing colours 
this year than the little masses of this dwarf 
fropieolum aud Ageratum. Of other colours 
amongst these dwarf kinds there are yellow 
Bpotted with maroon iu aureum, deep maroon 
crimson in Othello, aud a crimson-scarlet named 
Lustrous. There is also a pretty rosy pink kind 
named carminatum. All are the same in habit, 
all very quick as regards growth, and all may 
he freely propagated by cuttings. They also 
come true from seed, aud seed freely. As the 
sea a on advances we find, however, plants raised 
from cuttings to be the best for bedding 
purposes where evenness of height is of tho first 
importance, but in all other rcspectB seedling 
plants will produce as fine an effect. Propagated 
plants produce little or no seed, hut seedling 
plants produce it in abundance. We sow seed 
in the open ground early in April, and if good 
it germinates freely, and the plauts will be in 
bloom very quickly ; rather poor soil is the 
most suitable.—I). 

Perennials for succession.— In order 
to carry out this, we would advise that a col¬ 
lection of bedding Pansies aud Violas lie pro¬ 
cured, many of which flower freely aud in great 
profusion throughout the summer. If a large 
-took of them is required seed may be Bown 
early iu the year. The seedlings, if grown along 
freely, will form nice strong plants for planting 
iu the autumn. The best way, however, is lo 
grow on a few plants of the best kinds aud 
propagate by means of cuttings, as by that 
meaus plants of uniform growth are obtained, 
seedlings being apt to vary much iu that re¬ 
spect. Bluebell ami Waverley are tw o excellent 
blue-flowered kinds now much employed for 
summer bedding, and Ardwell Gem and Grievei 


are two fine yellow-flowered varieties. In a large 
garden Delphiniums should be extensively 
planted. They are of stately growth, the colours 
running from the palest and most lovely of bines 
to the richest of purples. Be sure not to omit 
tho variety Belladonna, with flowers of azure- 
blue, and flowering continuously for a very long 
period. They require deeply stirred soil, to be 
w ell mulched, and will then throw up a second 
flower-stem if those made in the early part of 
the season are cut off, and a good watering 
given should dry w’eather occur. Beds of Rosts 
on their own roots are very attractive, and if 
some of the commoner kinds of Lilies, auch as 
the Orange, the Tiger, the old white, and longi- 
florum, and the hardier varieties of Gladiolus 
are dotted freely amongst them, they will form 
an interesting feature throughout the summer. 
Then there are the Clematis, which only require 
to be planted in free rich soil to flower in the 
greatest profusion until late in the autumn. 
These may be trained to poles, short posts, over 
archways, or they may be kept close to the soil, 
carpeting it densely with flowers and foliage. 
Those who may wish to find substitutes for bed¬ 
ding plants should make free use of this family 
of hardy plants, for iu their own particular 
shades of colour the many varieties which com¬ 
pose it have no equals. Hardy annuals and bien¬ 
nials should not he forgotten, as there is no¬ 
thing more cheerful and effective than masses of 
Honesty or Canterbmy Bells, aud hardy annnals 
sown in September will make a grand show long 
before bedding plants are committed to the soil. 
•Snapdragons are fine summer-flowering subjects, 
and if sown in March and allowed one season's 
growth create a fine display the following year. 
( ampanula carpatica, herbaceous Phloxes, Fun- 
kios, Hemerocallis, Bellflowers of many kinds. 
Anemone japonioa, Sweet Williams, Oriental 
Poppies, Pieonies, Monarda didyma, Lupines, 
Evening Primroses, such as Fraser’s, the Mis¬ 
souri and the white, Potentillas, San Rosea, 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Ksempfer’s 
Iris, Tritotn&s, Pyrethrums, Starworts, and 
Senecio pulcher are amongst the most useful 
of hardy flowers. The beat time to plaut is about 
the middle of October, as the plants then get 
well established by the winter. Christmas Rosea 
may be plauted now in well-enriched, free soil. 
The winter Aconite follows hard upou the 
Christmas Rose, after which the first hardy 
dower to bloom is the Snowdrop.—C. 

Spring Meadow Saffron (Bulboc.d am 
vernam).—This is one of the earliest of si.riue- 
flowering bulbs, growing from 4 in. to 6 in/h '^h. 
Its flowers, which at first are almost white, 
change to purplish violet, with a white spo' on 
the claw. It will grow in any moist, loamy soil 
in borders or on slopes or banks. It i9 also an 
excellent bulb for pot culture. If the bi lb* are 
potted now and placed in a cold frame till the 



Spring Meadow Saffron (Bulbocodium vernum). 

new year, and then introduced into the green- 
hcuBe, they will make a good display for several 
weeks iu early spring. 


BEDDING V. MIXED BORDERS. 

I must demur in toto to the statement of H. 
llakf-lRread in Gardening, October 15, that 
bedding plants are the sheet anchor of the town 
and suburban gardener. In badly cultivated 
gardens there is no doubt that freshly struck 
bedding plants, planted with a good ball of 
suitable soil, will appear more healthy and 
floriferous than anything else, but that is not 
the whole matter, but only a small part of it, 
neither is it a fair comparison. 
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After the Bummer gorgeousness comes the au¬ 
tumn, and the question then occurs what is to 
be done with the tender bedders ; the details of 
propagation have to be gone into, and in small 
gardens there are no ap^Hiances for the purpose ; 
the result iB that most of the plants perish in the 
winter, and those that survive are useless for 
neat carpet beds, though just the thing to plant 
in herbaceous borders. Let H. Hakelsread and 
others who think like him carry out the follow¬ 
ing routine, and they will find that gorgeous 
effects of colour can be produced without having 
recourse to bedding plants, or any tender subjects 
except bulbs and annuals. The soil of gardens 
about London being usually wretched stuff, the 
time from now until spring should be devoted to 
getting that into a good state. That should beat 
once turned over 2 ft. deep and thrown up in 
rough ridgesand turned over in dry weather after 
froet, all lumps being well broken up, and sand or 
bumtearth mixed with it if thesoil be clayey. This 
should be several times done during the winter. 
About the end of February level the ground and 
plant a good selection of Pyrethrums. Sow also 
as edgings to bedsLeptosiphon roseus, L. aureus, 
and the French hybrids of the same family, also 
a few spots of blue Nemophila. Sow these in 
small circles which can be covered with pots in 
severe weather. About the end of March plant a 
good selection of the brightest Phloxes, a few 
Delphiniums, Antirrhinums, Pentstemona, and 
Chrysanthemums of all kinds. Evening Prim- 
roseB, and Oxalis floribunda. At the same time 
sow in boxes under glass Ten-week Stocks of a 
good strain, Indian Pinks, aBd Dianthus Hedde- 
wigi, and Phlox Drummondi, both thegrandiflora 
and the nana compacts varieties. In the middle 
of April sow under glass Zinnia elegans, Asters, 
and Balsams, and Salpiglossis in variety, and 
plant Gladioli. Plant the half-hardy annuals 
instead of the bedding plants. Dahlias, single 
and double, are a good investment where a hot¬ 
bed or a heated greenhouse is available. In the 
autumn plant bulbs, Lilies, Irises, and Pinks, 
and employ the summer in getting up a stock of 
coloured Primroses, Pansies, and Carnations 
from Beed. The whole of these plants can be 
arranged for colour effect, and will do well in 
the suburbs, or wherever bedding plants 
will answer. Old hotbed manure should al¬ 
ways be used if possible, but Clay’s Fertiliser 
is a good substitute, and should be well mixed 
with the upper 9 in. of the soil. Dissolved Peru¬ 
vian guano is also a good manure. There is no oc¬ 
casion for any reader to feelsore because any kind 
of gardening he may like is spoken of disparag¬ 
ingly. 

The object of such periodicals as Garden¬ 
ing is to impart information and improve taste 
and cultivation, and it is only the duty of those 
who communicate the result of their knowledge 
and experience to point out where improvement 
is desirable, which cannot be done without con¬ 
demning obsolete or faulty styles. Fondness for 
bright colour is not a vulgar taste, and liking for 
discordant combinations of colour, such as red and 
yellow, or blue and pink, does not necessarily 
imply a vulgar mind. The colour perceptions of 
the northern European races are notoriously 
weak, and nowhere are they weaker than among 
the sturdy, solid, middle-class English. Our 
upper classes of Norman blood manage to keep 
taste in colour tolerably chaste among those who 
follow the fashion, but amongst the lower orders, 
who are not amenable to such influences, such 
combinations of colour are indulged in as would 
make the teeth of a Persian or a Hindoo chatter 
with horror. Colour is not a thing that can be 
reasoned about, and all that can be done is to 
accept the lead of those with whom arrangement 
of colours is part of the business of life, and of the 
Hindoos, Persians, and Japanese whose percep¬ 
tion of colour is perfect. The bad taste in colour 
of the English race is comparatively a modern 
thing ; at least the colour decoratioo produced 
in this country before the fifteenth century was 
equal to that of any European country except 
Italy, so that it is not by any means hopeless 
to cultivate the public taste to a high level now 
that we have so much Oriental work available 
for study and comparison. It is only necessary 
for people to feel that improvement is required 
and desirable and to try after it, and to recog¬ 
nise the value of training and education. There 
are few people who have taste and leisure to 
give to such matters who do not feel their tastes 
and ideas change in the course of years, so that 
what they liked at one time they come to see 


the folly of, and are anxious that others should 
travel by the same, or if possible, by an easier 
road * J. D. 

— The various opinions upon this question 
have been interesting, but to the majority of urban 
folk it would be more agreeable to know how to 
carry them out; where thereisonegardengreater, 
there are thousands of the size H. Hakelsread 
mentions, and any information how to grow a 
few plants in such a plot would be much appre- 
ciated. Smoke, dirt, and want of air are the 
chief difficulties, and if readers can be induced 
to enlarge upon Mr. Hakelsread’s example, and 
tell us what to plant or sow, and each month’s 
work, so as to make a real town garden possibly 
gay, they would confer a boon upon a greater 
number of anxious people than they are pro- 
bably aware of. All gardening publications are 
full of instructions how to grow flowers in the 
country or large suburban gardens where fresh 
air, greenhouses, and pits are available ; in fact, 
where flowers will always grow, whether one 
knows how or not; but one seeks in vain for in¬ 
structions to manage the, say, 20 ft. by 50 ft. 
piece of ground behind the conventional street 
house in the immediate vicinity of a town with 
its concomitant smoke and dirt.—D. Wallace 


CALANDRINIAS. 

The genus Calandrinia is a large one, and many 
of its species have been introduced to cultivation, 
though comparatively few of them have been 
found to be sufficiently effective for general cul¬ 
ture. The following, however, are both showy 
and perfectly hardy : — 

O. umbellata has reddish, much branched, 
little stems, and rarely grows more than 3 in. or 
4 in. high. For vivid beauty and brilliancy of 
colour there is nothing to equal it in cultivation, 
the flowers being of a dazzling magenta-crimson, 
attaining to an almost inconceivable glow, yet 
soft and refined. In the evenings and in cloudy 
weather it shuts up, and nothing is then seen but 
the tips of the flowers. It does very well in any 
fine, sandy peat, or other open earth, is a hardy 
perennial on dry soils and well-drained rockwork, 
and looks best in small beds, but may be used 
with advantage as a broad edging to large ones. 
It seems to live longest in chinks in well-made 
rockwork. It is as readily raised from seed as 
the common Wallflower either in the open air in 
fine, sandy soil or in pots. As it does not like 
transplantation, except when done very care- 
fully, the best way for those who wish to use it 
for very neat and bright beds in the summer 
flower garden is to sow a few grains in each 
small pot in autumn, keep them in dry, sunny 
pits or frames during the winter, and then turn 



Calfindrinia speciosa. 

the plants out without mueh disturbance into 
the beds in the end of April or beginning of May. 
As its beauty is concealed during dull or rainy 
weather, this may prove a drawback to its use 
in the flower garden, but by employing it as a 
groundwork for some of the handsome Eche- 
verias and other neat succulents now beginning 
to be so extensively employed in good flower 
gardens, this defect may not be so noticeable. 
When the plants are raised every year, they 
flower more continuously than old-established 
specimens. It may also be treated as an ann ual, 
sown in frames very early in spring, but should 
in every case be associated with diminutive 
plants like itself. 


O. discolor. —Another very beautiful plant 
growing from 1 ft. to 1J ft. in height. The 
flowers, produced in a long raceme, measure l^in. 
across and are bright rose in colour, forming 
a beautiful contrast to the tuft of golden yel¬ 
low stamens in their centre. They oidy expand 
in sunshine, but open several weeks m succes¬ 
sion in July and August. This species requires a 
dry soil and a warm exposure to succeed well. 
It may either be sown in the open border or in 
pots, but care must be taken in transplanting 
it, as the tender rootlets are very susceptible or 
injury. 

O. nitida. —This handsome species was first 
introduced to our gardens by Mr. Thompson, 
of Ipswich. It is closely allied to C. discolor, 
but differs from it in dwarfer habit. It is a suo- 
culent annual, forming a tuft from 4 in. to 6 in. 
across in strong specimens, from which arise 
several erect stems from 6 in. to 9 in. in height, 
bearing numerous large rose-coloured flowers in 
a leafy raceme. The flowers are fully 2 in. 
across, expanding best in bright sunshine, as do 
all the species of this genus, when they present, 
from their large size and beautiful colour, a 
striking effect. It is best treated as a half-hardy 
annual, as it then blooms much earlier, and 
may be sown in the open ground in May. It suc¬ 
ceeds well in the border in ordinary garden 
soil, but also thrives on rockwork if supplied 
with sufficient moisture. 

O. grandiflora. —This somewhat resem¬ 
bles C. discolor, but is larger in all its parts, 



Calandrinia umbellata. 
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and differs in having more showy blossoms and 
in the shape of the leaves. A large bed of it is 
one of the most beautiful sights imaginable. On 
bright days the large rosy blossoms expand 
widely in the sun, and show the exquisite semi¬ 
transparent petals to advantage. It requires a 
situation similar to C. discolor, and attains the 
greatest perfection in a warm and moderately 
stiff soil. It flowers a little earlier than C. dis¬ 
color, and continues to produce its flowers 
throughout the autumn. 

O. speciosa. —This has slender stems much 
branched and prostrate. The flowers, which are 
vey showy, measure from £ in. to 1 in. across, 
and are of a deep purple-crimson. On sunny 
mornings they expand widely, and close early 
in the afternoon. It flowers continuously from 
June to September. It succeeds well on dry soil, 
generally sows itself plentifully, and is admir¬ 
ably suited on account of its dwarf habit for 
growing on rockwork, &c. 

There are other kinds, such as C. Lindley- 
—ia, C. Burridgi, C. procumbens, C. oompressa, 
and C. micrantha, but they are not worth cul¬ 
tivating generally, as their flowers are not 
nearly so showy as those of the kinds just men¬ 
tioned. 

COLOUR IN FLOWER GARDENS. 
After reading “ J. D.’s ” admirable paper in 
Gardening, October 8, on “ Herbaceous v. 
Bedding Plants,” I venture to add a few sug¬ 
gestions towards carrying out his sound princi¬ 
ples. He says truly that we cannot do better 
than copy Nature’s way of arranging her colours. 
What do we find her practice to be ? In early 
spring when the soil and boughs are compara¬ 
tively bare, she gives us masses of brilliant 
colours, sheets of Snowdrops and Daffodils, oar- 
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pets of Primroses, Bluebells, and purple Orchis. 
Again in autumn, when the fields are reaped, 
and the prevailing tint of the foliage is yel¬ 
low-brown, we have masses of gold and 
orange in the Beech woods, and of delicate mauve 
in the beds of Colchicum and autumn Crocus. 
But in high summer, when Grass and Corn and 
woodland are all rich deep green, we find the 
colours distributed in flecks and patches—here 
a flash of Poppies, there of Cornflowers, on this 
bush a cascade of wild Roses, on that twisted 
trails of Honeysuckle and purple Vetch. If we 
aot on these hints, we shall mass our spring and 
autumn bulbs, and mix our summer flowers. 
Lines of yellow and purple Crocus, of pink, blue, 
and white Hepaticas, masses of Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissus, and Anemones, all the broad 
effects of colour which look gaudy in summer, 
afford a feast to the eyes in early spring, and 
then die down and leave the fields clear for more 
varied and artistic combinations. For these we 
need not “go back to the old mixed border.” How 
much richer are we in material than even our 
fathers were, not to speak of our grandfathers. 
The effects which can now be produced, even in a 
small garden, are practically infinite, and he who 
has never experimented in producing them 
knows nothing of the real delights of gardening. 
Another suggestion I would make is, that where 
the soil is visible between and beneath the 
flowers, we may indulge in bolder contrasts 
and more striking effects than where it is 
hidden by carpeting. This remark applies, of 
course, rather to spots than to large masses of 
colour, and it requires some judgment in carry¬ 
ing it out; but I have made a life-long study of 
colour in flowers, and I think it will be found 
true. One more suggestion and I must conclude 
this already too long letter. Nature always pro¬ 
vides at the same time some flower of the pre¬ 
cise tint we require to form a correct combina¬ 
tion with any other flower. To this rule I know 
of no exception. I could give a score of instances, 
but I refrain, as it is always more interesting to 
discover them for oneself, and I will only give 
one instance of the converse of my proposi¬ 
tion. Many years ago, an old friend of mine 
planted a Wistaria at the foot of a Laburnum, 
and tried, by hastening the one and retarding 
the other, to make them bloom together. But 
Nature was wiser than he. She knew that the 
strong clear yellow of the vegetable gold would 
extinguish the faint delicate tints of the climber, 
and after about ten years’ labour in vain, he 
found himself obliged to give it up. Nature is 
not only wiser, but stronger than we, and I 
must own that during the late bedding-out 
mania, I have often token a wicked delight iu 
seeing what she could accomplish in spite of gar¬ 
deners by the help of weeds and a little neglect. 
—JUNIA. _ 

6893.—Large Pansies. — I cannot do better 
than give “ A New Beginner ” the recipe sent 
to mehy an eminent Scotch Pansy grower and 
judge at their shows, which runs as follows : 
“ The best soil for Pansies to grow in is two 
parts of old turf, one part leaf-mould, and one 
part old cow manure. If the soil is stiff add a 
little sand. To get large blooms take a little 
ground bones, guano, and soot, mix all well to¬ 
gether, spread over the surface of the bed, then 
rake well into the soil, then water with soft 
water, and the mixture will find its way to the 
roots of the plants. ” The finest blooms are ob¬ 
tained from small plants. If allowed to get bushy 
and straggling the flowers deteriorate and get 
small. To avoid this take the growth from the 
centre ef the plant from time to time, and plant 
it out in beds, and you will then have a succes¬ 
sion of fine bloom, as this growth is generally 
rooted and will soon get established. Pick off 
all flowers as soon as faded, and only have two 
or three on a plant at the same time. If fly ap¬ 
pears wash with soft soap and water. If blooms 
are required for exhibition pick off all flowers 
and large buds about a fortnight before the 
show day, and give manure as recommended 
above. Shade from hot sun, and protect from 
high winds and rain. In dry weather water be¬ 
tween and around the plants, as Pansies suffer 
from drought, and many serious losses have 
occurred this season from this very cause. 
Below I give a list of some of the best Pansies, 
as proved by myself, but, of course, to name all 
the good ones would take up too much space. 
S<I/.-} - Beacon, Duchess of Edinburgh, Cyprus, 
f cuny Anderson, Rev. D. Taylor, Juber, Robert 


Black, Zama, Oceola. Yellow grounds —David 
Machutchison, Ebor, Mrs. Russell, Perfection, 
Robert Burns, Robert Pollock. White grounds — 
Jane Grieve, Janet Lees, Miss Jessie Foote, 
Miss Ritchie, Mrs. Arthur, Miss Bessie Me Aslan, 
Juno, Tickler, Captain Spiers. Fancy Pansies — 
Lady Falmouth, Mrs. Crawley, MiBS McNutt, 
Mrs. McTaggart, Mrs. Scott Plummer, P. W. 
Fairgrieve, Robert Goodwin, Robert Dunlop, 
D. Cavan, James Grieve, J. B. Downie, .John 
Currie, Mrs. Birkengre, Mrs. E. H. Wood, 
Mrs. Felton, Mrs. Jamieson, Robert Cowan, 
Rosamond, The Bride, Thomas Grainger, True 
Blue, William Melville, &o.— Wm. Walters, 
Burton-on- Trent. 

5900.— Seedling Pansies.— Plant out 
singly in the open at once, scattering some 
rotten manure amongst the plants if the weather 
is severe. In ordinary winters, however, Pansies 
will take no harm, and need no protection 
whatever. It may be stated that some of the 
Belgians and exhibition sorts are not so hardy 
as the ordinary garden varieties, and these may 
have a light laid across the bed in bad weather, 
taking care to give as mach air as possible, as 
Pansies do not like “coddling. ” Plants taken up 
now and potted, and kept in a oold frame 
through the winter, will give early bloom and 
do well provided they are not “drawn,’’and this 
can be avoided by removing the lights when¬ 
ever the weather is sufficiently open.— William 
Walters, Burton-on- Trent. 

6S7S.— Flowers for mixed borders.— 
It will, I fear, be difficult to keep a border gay 
that is much Bhaded by trees, because the plants 
will be starved at the root, and also stunted 
and dwarfed by the over-hanging boughB. In the 
spring there w ill be Snowdrops, Aconites, and 
Anemones in variety ; Fritillaries will also 
Bucceed, and Leucojums, London Pride, and 
the Mossy Saxifrage, Vincas and Hypericums 
in variety ; the Woodruff' loves shade, as do also 
most of the Campanulas and Digitalis or Fox¬ 
gloves, (Enothera biennis or Evening Primrose, 
Epilobium anguetifolium, Funkias in variety, 
Mimulus in variety, Ilelianthus ditto, Everlast¬ 
ing Peas, Myosotis, Primulas, &e., with some 
of the Californian annuals and tender annuals 
in spring, such as Stock, Asters, &c.—E. H. 

5914.—Sowing Asters and Stocks.— 
The seed of Stocks and Asters should be sown 
in the early spring, either in a hot-bed or in 
boxes placed in a framo or greenhouse. When 
the plants are large enough they should be 
pricked off singly into other boxes or under a 
hand-light to protect from frost and cold nights, 
and when all danger of frost is over they may 
be planted in beds or in the open border. Care 
should be token to keep the plants as dwarf as 
possible by freely admitting air when prac¬ 
ticable, as otherwise they get drawn and never 
do so well. The seed of Golden Feather may be 
sown in the open and pricked off as wanted, it 
being pretty hardy. Pansy seed may be sown 
as soon as gathered, and the plants pricked out 
in the open as soon as they can be handled. If 
seed is purchased and sown in July, nice plants 
will be obtained for blooming the followiug 
spring. Pansies are quite hardy and do best in 
open beds, as Bevere weather does not seem to 
injure mostof the ordinary varieties.— William 
Walters, Burton-on- Trent. 

5940.— Funkias. —These do not require any 
particular method of culture they thrive in 
almost any soil, but grow with the greatest 
freedom in sandy, well-drained loam. To sec 
them at their best, they require to remain un¬ 
disturbed for several years, they then develop 
into large tufts several feet across, the pleasingly 
variegated foliage presenting a very cheerful 
appearance. Being of a dwarf habit, they are 
the best of subjects for the front line of the 
herbaceous border, or for edging large flower 
beds. They flower freely and continuously all 
through the summer, and are most useful for 
furnishing cut flowers. Pot culture is simple. 
Pot them in March, giving good soil, grow in the 
open air, standing the pots on a coal ash 
bottom, or, better still, plunge up to the rims 
in an open, sunny, but rather sheltered situa¬ 
tion, as these Plantain Lilies do not like rough 
or cutting winds. Water freely, and when the 
pots get full of roots give liberal supplies of 
liquid manure. Place under cover by the latter 
end of September for autumn decoration. To 
have them good early in the year, keep quite 
cool until the middle of December and then 


place in heat. If afforded a light position the 
new foliage comes up very bright, the variega¬ 
tion being clear.—J. C. B. 

5944.— Hyacinths. —If you desire to grow 
them in the open ground you may do so. Pre- 
pare the soil for them by deeply stirring it, add¬ 
ing to it a good share of well-rotted manure, for 
Hyacinths are greedy feeders. If the soil is 
naturally dose and heavy add some river sand 
or leaf-mould. The sooner the bulbs are planted 
the earlier they will flower, so that a portion 
being set at once, and some in November, more 
succession of bloom will be obtained than by 
planting all at one time. Cover the bulbs with 
about 2 in. of mould. For flowering in pote the 
bulbs should be potted at once in good loam, 
leaf-mould, and rotted manure. Set them all to¬ 
gether in a frame or at the foot of a wall, and 
cover up with G in. of ashes or monld. Take 
some indoors in January and some a fortnight 
later.—J. C. B. 

5879.— Flowers for church decoration. 
—When Easter falls in March there are not 
many kinds of flowers to be obtained in the 
open air. Plenty of Christmas Roses may be 
had, however, and these should always be 
largely planted where pure white flowers are in 
request early in the year. Snowdrops, too, are 
most useful, and some of them should be planted 
in north aspects, as when March comes in hot 
and dry they quickly go off in sun-exposed 
situations. The common garden Anemone in 
mild years blooms all through the winter, esta¬ 
blished b tools throwiug up their first blooms 
already, so that if planted in a warm comer a 
good amount of flowers may be expected at 
Easter. Jasminum nudiflorum the (naked flow¬ 
ered Jessamine) will be well in flower at that 
time, as will also Arabis albida, which will 
grow anywhere without care. There is also a 
pretty Nettle (Lamium striatum) which blooms 
all the winter in mild seasons, and the varie¬ 
gated foliage has an extremely fresh and cheer¬ 
ful appearance. This variegated Nettle appears 
to be but little grown, but it is one of the best 
of hardy plants, flowering more or less freely 
ten months out of the twelve, and never sus¬ 
taining, even in the slightest degree, any injury 
in severe weather. Scilla sibinca is a lovely 
blue that may be depended on at that time of 
the year, and on early-flowering Violas and 
Pansies some blooms will be found, especially 
if Btrong plants are planted in the autumn, and 
they will be in fine flower by May. Wall¬ 
flower Harbinger we also recommend ; it comes 
into bloom very early. Primroses and Poly¬ 
anthuses, amongst which we recommend Golden 
Plover and Magenta King; Violets, Daffodils, 
Triteleia uniflora, which has delicate white 
flowers; Myosotis sylvatica, blue and white 
varieties ; Daisies, in colours ; Aubrietia pur¬ 
purea, Hyacinths, Tulips, early flowering; 
Saxifraga granulata, beautiful white flowers; 
Crocus, Aly8sum saxatile, and Fritillaries are 
amongst the best of early flowering subjects. 
Violas Purity, Profusion, and Pilrig Park are 
three fine white kinds.—J. Cornhill. 

Wf.o.- Campanula pyramidalis. — The plants 

ou^ht to have flowered sooner ; perhaps the soil vat not 
Very rich, cut away all dead flower-sterna, and mulch 
with yuud rotten manure.—J. C. 


Bleaching skeleton leaves.—I use a 
very weak solution ol chloride of lime, about a 
wincglassful to 1 quart of water ; steep the 
leaves iu this for a few hours, watch them 
closely, and as soon as they appear white, re¬ 
move them from the solution, and wash in cold 
water ; place them in a sheet of blotting paper 
and press them gently with a moderately hot 
iron. Perns I bleach in the same manner, but they 
require to be steeped for a much longer time than 
the leaves, aud are difficult to manage, as they be¬ 
come very brittle.—8. (5. 

Slug and beetle trap.—Having seen in 
Gardening, August 21, 1880, a slug trap, sold 
in Paris, I procured one for trial, cost H franc, 
and the package about la. It Mas brought to 
London free ot carriage by a friend, and cost 
Sd. more—about 2s. 8d. I wrote to E. Pelletier, 
20, Rue de la liamjue. It arrived last winter, 
and I tried it as a trap for black beetles in the 
kitchen, and every morning there Mere a 
hundred or bo for a few da\s.' ami life kitchen 
was entirely chared. A little brown paper was 
tied round the outddo up to the holes, so that 
the beetles could crawl up. In the early summer 
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the ground was so dry that I sat it in vain, but 
about eight weeks ago, when the rain commenced, 
I found that the Lettuce and Carrots were eaten 
off. I thought it was a fly which has attacked 
almost everything, such as Beetroot leaves and 
other things, so I set the trap with a little stout 
at the bottom, and caught every night some 
large slugs, not many small; I then tried it in a 
frame where I had several times sown Lettuce 
and Early Horn Carrots, not one of which 
escaped, and to my surprise I caught some large 
slugs and a few small, for I had put salt all 
round the edges. I tried in vain Cabbage leaves 
and brewers’ grains, and certainly the Paris 
slug trap was a great success, and I intend 
investing in a few more. For six the cost is 
7 francs 50 cent., or 1| franc, about 14d. or 15d. 
each ; but the package has to be added and the 
carriage, the latter probably 3d. to London. I 
think the large seed merchants might get over 
a quantity, and sell them, at a moderate rate. 
Once introduced and made known they would, 
I am sure, have a large sale.—O ld Indian. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—October 31 to 
November 5. 

Grubbing out old Apple trees, and preparing holes for 
young ones. Getting ice-house cleared out ready for re¬ 
filling on the first opportunity. Getting frames and lights 
cleared and washed ready for painting IWore bad wea¬ 
ther sets In. Looking over Calceolaria cuttings and re¬ 
moving any that are damping off, taking off the lights 
whilst tho weather is fine. Hoeing among growing vege¬ 
table crops. Taking up and stacking away Salsify and 
Scorzonera in a cool shed in dry soil. Looking over Grapes 
in bottles, cutting out decayed berries, and filling up 
the bottles where required. Putting early potted Hya¬ 
cinths into a warm frame to get them forward. Moving 
large trees from nursery into pleasure grounds, and 
planting them in prepared holes. Nailing up Ivy and 
Roses on walls where blown down by wind. Pruning and 
nailing Morello Cherries on north walls. Sowing Mustard 
and Cress ; also French Beans in pots. Planting out 
Daisies, .Silanes, Myosotis, and Wallflowers. Looking 
over all Cauliflowers, and turning down leaves where re¬ 
quired, to protect them, and removing tho most forward 
into the shed. Covering up Endive and tying up Lettuces 
to blanch. Turning over leaves and long manure for 
making hotbeds. Looking over fruit room and clearing 
away fruits that have be^un to rot; also looking over seed 
Potatoes and removing any that are diseased. Roping 
Onions, and making labels and pegs. Getting tender plants 
from pits into vineries, and protecting Straw berries in pots. 
Weeding Box edging, and cleaning kitchen garden walks. 
Nailing Fig trees on walls closely and covering them 
over with thatched hurdles, to protect them from severe 
frost. 

Flower Garden. 

Roses. —The best season for planting Roses 
having now arrived, no time should be lost in 
properly preparing the soil for their reception. 
It must be deeply cultivated and well manured, 
for few plants repay good culture better than 
the Rose, and although much may be^ done by 
mulching and watering with liquid manure dur¬ 
ing the growing season, there is nothing like 
good preparation of the soil before planting in 
order to ensure good results. If the position is 
low, good drainage is absolutely necessary, as 
where stagnant moisture collects, the Rose is 
sure to suffer from severe frosts, such as wrought 
snch damage during the last two winters. As 
regards soil, Roses will grow in any soil that is 
not positively bAd, but they do best in mode¬ 
rately stiff, ground. Therefore, if the natural 
soil is too light, a mixture of stiff loam and 
rotten manure will be the best mixture to apply; 
and if very stiff and heavy, road scrapings or 
any gritty substance and lighter manure, such 
as horse manure, will, when thoroughly incor¬ 
porated, make a good mixture in which to plant. 
During the last few years, dwarf plants on their 
own roots have become very popular, being 
mtich more natural looking than standards, that 
are well enough for back rows of borders when 
dwarfs and half-standards are planted in front; 
bnt for beds in the flower garden dwarfs are 
preferable, and by having them on their own 
roots the difficulty as regards suckers thatspring 
up so persistently where Manetti stocks are 
employed, is avoided, and should the top growth 
be killed to the ground, the plant will be sure 
to push again from the base as good as before. 
Now is a good time to select plants at the nur¬ 
series. for if left until spring one only gets what 
are left after the best have been picked out, 
therefore always buy in early, and if possible | 
plant early before severe frost puts a stop to the 
work. After planting it will be advisable to 
mtclfth the ground to keep frost out, and if any 
tendet sorts are used a light covering of dry Fern 


or litter should be at hand to cover the tops in 
very severe weather. In selecting sorts it should 
be borne in mind that the lovely Roses which 
one sees at flower shows are not always the best 
either for making a display in beds or for filling 
the put flower basket. Sorts that produce 
medium-sized blooms in quantity for a lengthened 
period, and especially such as flower well during 
the autumn months, as, for instance, the China 
varieties, the Noisettes, such as Celine Forestier, 
BourbonB, like Souvenir de la Malmaison, and 
several of the rich-coloured Hybrid Perpetuals, 
such as Beauty of Waltham and General Jac¬ 
queminot, so lovely in half-expanded form— 
these are the kind of Roses we want, and in the 
most limited collection a bed of Moss Roses is 
always appreciated. Where the protection of a 
wall, such as the south Gt welt ffoiit of a dwel¬ 
ling house, can be afforded, the tender Tea Roses 
are invaluable, on account of their delicate 
colours and perfume. They are most persistent 
bloomers, every piece of young growth producing 
flowers; they require but little pruning at any 
time, and all kinds that are newly planted will 
be better left at full length until growth com¬ 
mences in spring, for if mild weather ensues the 
lower buds will then remain dormant for cutting 
back to when the proper time arrives. 

The general routine work will now consist in 
keeping the grounds as clean as possible by re¬ 
moving fallen leaves from the walks, and clear¬ 
ing beds and borders of the tops of herbaceous 

g iants as they lie down or become unsightly. 

ontinue to place such protectors as coal ashes 
or Cocoa fibre around the roots of any plants of 
doubtful hardiness. During severe winters that 
excellent Palm, Chamaerops humilis, has stood 
out entirely unprotected, while LaurustinuseB 
close by have been greatly injured. The general 
stock of bedding plants now under glass must be 
kept cool and rather dry. Do not excite growth, 
as the less of that they make before Christmas 
the stronger will they start when a progressive 
temperature is applied. All kinds of roots, such 
as those of Cannas, Dahlias, Salvia patens, and 
Gladioli should not be longer risked in the 
ground unless well covered. Place them in a dry, 
airy shed for a few days after lifting, in order 
to allow all superfluous moisture to drain from 
them, and then store them in boxes filled with 
dry soil in a cellar or shed secure from frost. 
Seeds of Sweet Peas, Troprooluins, and other 
annuals should be got in and dried, and those 
already gathered cleaned out when the weather 
la unfavourable for outdoor operations. 

Glasshouse^. 

Greenhouse plants.— Lilies of the lanci- 
folium, or more correctly the speciosum, type 
will now be in a fit state for repotting, and 
should be seen to at once. When potting, give 
them a liberal space for roots, otherwise they 
will not flower so satisfactorily. A suitable soil 
should consist of two parts fibrous loam to one 
part fibry peat, with the addition of a little 
decayed cow manure and silver sand, and a 
handful of the latter should be placed under the 
base of each bulb. For Lilium auratum a lighter 
soil than the above should be used, and should 
be composed of two parts good fibrous peat to 
one part of loam, with a liberal allowance of 
silver sand. When potting these plants, allow 
about 3 in. from the rim of the pot for giving 
them a good top-dressing when the plants emit 
their stem roots in spring. Tritonia aurea in 
pots, iq which the bulbs have become over¬ 
crowded, may now be separated and repotted, 
using a rich compost and .good-sized pots in 
which to grow it. Belladonna and Guernsey 
Lilies that have flowered in pots should now be 
placed in light positions. Most; of the Cape bulbs 
will now be in active growth, and should be en¬ 
couraged with a little closer atmosphere than 
an ordinary greenhouse. A cold frame should 
now be devoted to protecting a few small grow¬ 
ing, choice hardy plants, with a view to obtain¬ 
ing flowers from them a few weeks earlier than 
from those in the open air, and they will be 
found very useful for indoor and conservatory 
decoration. The following are all worth potting 
for the purpose ; Anemones, double scarlet and 
double blue, and A. fulgens, Hepatica angulosa, 
Primula curtusoides amtena or Sieboldi and its 
many varieties, P. denticulata, P. purpurea, P. 
viscosa nivalis, and the doable varieties of P. 
acaulis, Myosotis dissitiflora and M. rupicola, 
Iris reticulata, Alyssum saxatile, Iberia cori- 
folia, Corydalis nobilia, Gentian®, acaulis, Saxi¬ 


frage oppositifolia, S. o. alba, S. o. pyrenaica— 
the three last are lovely spring plants, and 
should be grown in quantity both outside and 
indoors in every garden. To the above early 
flowering kinds many others might be added 
that flower at a somewhat later date, and would 
make a creditable display of flowers, with the 
addition of a few Dutch bulbous plants through¬ 
out the spring months. 


Fruit. 

Hardy fruit.—Too much importance can¬ 
not be attached to the use of every means by 
which thorough maturity of the wood of fruit 
trees may be aided and hastened ; of coarse, 
sunshine is the great factor by means of which 
fruit buds can only be successfully plumped up, 
but it is our duty to see that nothing interferes 
with the free admission of it to all parts of the 
trees, by keeping the branches ana spurs thin, 
and when the growth is too vigorous.—and con¬ 
sequently difficult to get well ripened—by 
repressing such growth through curtailment of 
the root power, or in other words, root pruning. 
The roots of Peaches and Apricots we thus 
curtail every second or third year by digging 
oat a trench throughout the entire length of 
border at 5 ft. or so from the stem of the trees ; 
all the small rootlets are carefully preserved, to 
be re-laid in the soil, but the thong-like hbreless 
roots arc cut right away. The drainage is then 
examined aB to its effectiveness, and, if neces¬ 
sary, made good, after which the trench is filled 
in with the same soil, and then the old mulch¬ 
ing and loose top soil are removed till all the 
surface roots are bared, and a top-dressing 
applied of maiden loam, wood ashes, and a 
small proportion of bone manure. This is well 
compressed together, and a mulching of stable 
litter is put on at once. We are now busy with 
such work, October and November being the 
best time for such operations. In the light soil 
of our district Apples, Pears, and Plums fruit 
freely enough without having recourse to root- 
pruning, except at very rare intervals, but 
when it has been necessary it never fails as 
regards having the desired effect. The fruit 
trees we have that are grafted on dwarf stocks 
—such as Apples on the Paradise, Pears on the 
Quince, and Cherries on the Mahaleb—we have 
never had occasion to root-prune more than 
once, about the third year after planting, and 
yet they bear profusely. For small gardens, or 
for boundary trees round the vegetable quarters 
in the kitchen garden, I strongly advocate the 
planting of fruit trees that are grafted on these 
stocks. The advantages are that little or no 
pruning is necessary, the trees take up but 
little space, a great variety of sorts can there¬ 
fore be grown, and they always fruit well. 
Whenever the weather is favourable, push on 
with the planting of all kinds of fruit trees, 
even bush fruits are best transplanted in 
autumn. Gooseberries and Currants enjoy deep 
and highly enriched ground ; the stems should 
be freed from all eyes or buds likely to develop 
into suckers that would not only mar the 
appearance of the trees, but to Borne extent 
detract from the vigour of the principal parts. 
Raspberries delight m moisture, if not stagnant; 
a heavy well-drained soil is what they like. In 
such a soil they will continue to bear freely for 
years without removal, but in poor soils the 
plantation should be removed once in three or 
four years, and be given a liberal dressing of 
manure every winter in addition to the summer 
mulching, which is indispensable in order to 
keep them in any way vigorous during hot, dry 
weather. Apples and Pears will now have got 
well inured to the temperature of the fruit 
room ; 4 ‘ sweating” will therefore be over, and 
reduced ventilation will be desirable. If the 
ventilators be opened for an hour at mid-day 
that will be ample, but even that should only 
be done when the air is dry and the outside 
temperature above 45®.—W. 

Orchard house. —For the next two months 
there will not be much work in the orchard 
house, but what does require attention should 
be done well and at the proper time. One very 
important operation is cleansing and painting 
during the time the trees are leafless and, com¬ 
paratively speaking, at rest, as they can at that 
time be moved about and placed in close 
quarters where circumstances do not favour 
their being taken out-of-doors. It often happens 
that stone fruits are allowed to become too dry 
at the root, and as the latter are never entirely 
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at rest this mistake is one of the most co mmon 
causes of the bnds dropping in the spring. To 
ghafd against this every tree should be carefully 
Washed, well watered, and top-dressed where 
repotting is unnecessary, when they may be set 
mose together, and receive a good covering of 
ary brack ten or Cocoa-nut fibre to prevent loss of 
moisture from the roots. When top-dressing is 
considered insufficient for the production of 
another crop, the soil should be taken out of the 
pots to the depth of 6 in. or more, a sharp- 
pointed iron spike 12 in. in length being the best 
instrument for the purpose, and when the 
loosened soil and detacned fibres have been 
cleared away, the compost most in favour should 
be rammed down until it is as solid as the old 
ball, otherwise water will pass away without 
entering into the latter, and failure will follow. 
But where a sheltered place with a dry bottom 
is at command all pot trees do quite as well, if 
Hot better, in the open air, a position in which 
there is no particular object in placing them too 
close together. Each pot should be examined 
and watered exactly the same as if it was in¬ 
tended to remain under glass, and when oare- 
fully packed in bracken or litter to protect from 
frost, no more attention will be needed until the 
time arrives for taking them into the house 
again. Where trees have been marked for pot¬ 
ting they should now be lifted with all the 
fibres attached to them, and after shortening 
back all strong or mutilated roots they may be 
potted into 10-in. or 12-in. pots, clean, dry, and 
well crocked. Suitable compost having been so 
often recommended, it is only necessary to say 
it should be used in a dry state, and well 
rammed. Stone fruit trees, Pears, Plums, and 
Chernes planted out in borders in the orchard 
house can only be kept in a fruitful state and 
within bound b by following up a system of lift¬ 
ing and replanting at least once in two years. 
For trees under this system pure virgin loam is 
best, and when the balls are just covered each 
hole should be flooded and remain undisturbed 
for a day or two ; the remainder of the soil may 
then be filled in. New root action will commence 
at once, and a little mulching will make them 
safe for the coming winter. 

Vegetables. 

Cucumbers. —With the month of Novem¬ 
ber the winter culture of Cucumbers may be 
said to commence, and as success or failure 
depends upon the observance or neglect of a few 
simple rules and daily attention to details, we 
may assume that all the plants, either in pots or 
on hills, are now making good progress, that due 
provision has been made tor the maintenance of 
top and bottom-heat, and eovering of some kind 
is at hand for placing over the glass in cold 
weather. The first thing to be guarded against is 
sudden checks, as few plants are more difficult 
of restoration to healthy growth than winter 
Cucumbers, and as no rule can be laid down for 
the management of any particular house or pit, 
the cultivator should be guided by the power he 
has at command in fixing upon the temperatures 
he is likely to be able to maintain without over¬ 
heating the hot-water pipes in severe weather. 
Where fermenting material is used as a plunging 
medium, with a heated chamber underneath, 
75° to 85° may be decided upon for bottom heat, 
65 to 70° for the night temperature, with a rise 
of 10 to 15° as the maximum when the weather 
is bright and sunny, but nothing is gained by 
hard forcing in the dead of winter, and it is 
better to work a little below than above these 
figures when the days are dark and nights are 
unusually cold. When the young plants intended 
for coming into bearing in December have filled 
two-thirds of the length of trellis allotted to 
them the points should be pinched out of the 
leaders, all side shoots should be trained horizon¬ 
tally, and to increase their strength male and 
female blossoms should be removed as they 
appear. Water with a dash of guano or diluted 
liquid at a temperature of 80° to 85°, should be 
given in sufficient quantity to penetrate to the 
diainage when it is needed, and to keep the 
foliage in a healthy state, and counteract the 
drying influence of fire-heat; water at the maxi¬ 
mum temperature of the house may be syringed 
over the bed and other surfaces two or three 
times a day, the quantity used being regulated 
by the top and bottom heat, as an excess in a 
cold house may result in an attack of mildew. 
Ventilation should have daily attention and a 
sweet, health-giving atmosphere should be main¬ 


tained by the removal'of all decaying matter, 
and the frequent washing of the glass, shelves, 
and floors. As growth progresses and active 
young roots appear on the surface of the soil, 
good virgin turf in a rough state and a few 
lumps of old lime rubble or charcoal may be 
placed over them little and often, but when the 
plants get into bearing well-worked but fresh 
Mushroom manure may be used as a top-dressing 
in preference to mixing it with the soil. Plants 
now in full bearing ana intended to keep up the 
supply until the later ones of which we have 
been treating come into use will take rich top¬ 
dressing ana liberal supplies of liquid manure 
two or three times a week, particularly where 
they are growing over heated chambers. 


PROTECTING PLANTS IN WINTER. 

At the approach of winter the protection of 
tender plants usually requires attention, and 
various are the devices resorted to and the mate¬ 
rials employed for that purpose. Plants on walls 
are comparatively easy to deal with, and if 
thoroughly protected many tender plants stand 
the winter well in such positions. The main 
stem demands the most attention, as often after 
a severe frost the bark splits and the plant dies, 
while the foliage has sustained no perceptible 
injury. One of the best materials for the protec¬ 
tion of the stem is a hay band twisted round it, 
and, if done neatly, will not be unsightly; then 
cover up the roots with some dry material 
(leaves are very efficacious for that purpose), 
and to prevent the wind from blowing them away 
a few twigs should be Btuck into the ground so 
as to lean over them. This done, a mat should 
be fastened over the top, and in the case of 
deciduous plants may be allowed to remain on 
all winter; but if evergreens, although they 
may remain covered for two or three weeks 
without injury, they should have the mat re¬ 
moved when possible, as the foliage is liable 
to drop if kept covered up too long. 

One thing to be observed is that it is better 
to cover up the main branches thoroughly than 
to give only a slight protection to the whole, as 
even if the small twigs are killed, the plant 
soon pushes fresh growth, and recovers from 
the check received when the weather becomes 
favourable. In the case of shrubs in the open, 
the stem may be protected in the same way, 
and if small, the whole plant covered with an 
extinguisher-shaped cap of straw, which will re¬ 
quire a severe frost to penetrate. Herbaceous 
plant borders may be mulched with leaves or 
Cocoa-nut fibre, while for isolated specimens 
the same materials or ashes can be used with 
advantage ; in fact, with a few handfuls of dry 
ashes and a tile or piece of slate to throw off 
wet many tender plants have passed unscathed 
through our severest winters. In addition to 
protection from frost, the ashes prevent slugs 
from congregating there and eating off the 
young shoots in Bpring. 

A great thing to be Dorne in mind is this, that 
the drier the material the more frost it will keep 
out, while, if wet, it becomes a frozen mass, 
and does more harm than good. I have always 
found that if Cocoa-nut fibre is used, the older 
the fibre the more readily does the frost pene¬ 
trate it; under the same conditions the old ma¬ 
terial will be frozen 4 in. or 5 in., while the new 
is just caked over. As to plants in frames and 
pits, there are many ways of protecting them ; 
but one of the cheapest and most efficient is 
straw hurdles, through which frost rarely pene¬ 
trates if well made ;but the sides of the pit are 
often unprotected, and soon become frozen 
through, even if formed of bricks. They should 
therefore be banked up, in order to make all 
secure. 

The treatment, too, which the plants receive 
is often the cause of more losses auring winter 
than the severity of the weather; for as soon 
as the nights get cold many people put on the 
lights, and at the approach of a little frost 
cover up; the result is the plants continue to 
grow until severe weather sets in, when, if they 
happen to get even slightly frozen, they suffer j 
or the soft young growth falls a prey to damp 
when the pits are shut up for any length of 
time. My practice is not to cover till absolutely 
necessary, and to give air on every possible 
occasion ; the result is good ripened wood well 
calculated to stand the winter. In watering the 
greatest care needs to be taken not to spill it 
about, andjonly to water such plants |as abso¬ 


lutely require it. At the same time it should be 
remembered that nearly all plants, even when 
dormant, are beBt kept moderately moist. We 
scarcely recognise the lull value of a good cover- 
of snow, an instance of the protective power of 
whioh I witnessed a few winters ago in the case 
of a border of tender plants, including Pelargo¬ 
niums and Petunias, that were partly covered. 
Underneath the snow they withstood 20° of 
frost without injury, while those exposed were 
of course killed. Great harm is often done to 
plants by covering them up after they are 
frozen, as the leaves and twigs are then so 
brittle that the least touch injures them and 
the plant gets disfigured; while even if done 
carefully, the frost is confined underneath the 
covering, and the plant suffers more than if left 
unprotected. Atpha, 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
Just at the time that the first frost came last 
year, having a small lean-to greenhouse filled 
with Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Pri¬ 
mulas, Heliotropes, Salvias, Ferns, &c., I warn 
anxiously debating with myself and searc hing 
the pages of this journal for the means of warm¬ 
ing my little house, which is about 14 ft. square. 
It is entered from a small library by French 
windows, and in the library is a three-light 
gaselier. Every one seemed to agree that gas 
was not to be thought of, and I had visions of 
cats amusing themselves with a petroleum lamp, 
overturning it at night and probably setting firs 
to me as well as my plants. On going to my bed¬ 
room, however, one night, the first frost had 
arrived, and it was a severe one. The windows 
were covered with ice, though there was a fixe 
in my room. I felt that a plunge, fatal or other¬ 
wise, must be made, and I rushed downstairs, 
determined at all hazards to light up the three 
gas burners and open the French windows. If 
gas proved fatal to the plants it could not be 
more so than that cruel frost. At nine in the 
morning I went down with much anxiety, un¬ 
locked the library door, and was met with a 
filthy blast of hot air. The library was scarcely 
breathable, but on stepping into the greenhouse 
it was warm, but quite pure, and the thermome¬ 
ter was 40°. I felt I had solved a difficulty, and 
through thewholeof the terrible win ter I pursued 
the same course with the same result. We never lost 
one plant, while we bad our greenhouse gay with 
flowers the whole winter, and some of our Pri¬ 
mulas, which were in bloom last October, 
bloomed throughout the winter, and are in bloom 
now. 

As to the keeping out of frost, I feel certain 
that those who are similarly situated be 
similarly successful. The rationale of the matter 
after some thought I take to be this. There ia a 
lintel over the wmdows which somewhat arrested 
circulation. The heat of the air in the library 
was, therefore, communicated gradually to the 
air of the greenhouse, but as that was naturally 
colder all night than the air of the library, it formed 
a wall at the door which prevented the ingress 
of the malefic particles of the gas atmosphere, 
but by contact became heated. In fact, there 
were two atmospheres; the one warm *iyj 
putrid, the other warm and pure. The thermo¬ 
meter was never lower than 34° on the severest 
night we had. Of course, there was a fire in the 
library in the day time, and the French windows 
were open. My neighbours I afterwards found 
lost every plant they possessed, even climbling 
plants which had stood several winters. Their 
greenhouses are the same aspect as mine. 

_ _, Sigma. 

-Several letters have reached me referring to 

the above, which I have not time to reply to 
direct. It would appear that my present arrange¬ 
ment was not sufficiently described, and the fol¬ 
lowing will, no doubt, clear the matter. The ooil 
which forms the boiler has both ends inserted 
into the water tank, and the circulation is from 
the coil to the tank only, so far as the fire ia 
concerned. From the tank I have a 4-in. flow 
and return pipe, the flow having a stop-valve 
and therefore, even with the valve open there ia 
no circulation in the pipes from the tank until 
the whole body of water is warm ; when the 
stop-valve is closed the heat stores in the 
and remains there until required, and as the 
tank is jacketted with wood, the water will keen 
warm for about a week after the fire is gone out 
If the valve is open the circulation will make 
theJ130 gallons cold in about two days. 1 Many 
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'who have written, and who have called and seen 
my arrangement in operation, object to the first 
cost. A much simpler way of doing the same 
thing is to build with good bricks and Portland 
cement a water tank on the top of a fine running 
round the house, dividing the tank into sections 
with brick and cement partitions if the level is 
not the same all round. On the top of this slates 
can be placed and used as a plant stage. This 
arrangement needs nothing but an ordinary well- 
built flue, and a few extra bricks and cement to 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

At one time, and that very recently, no one 
ventured to have such a thing as a single Dahlia 
in his garden. In raising seedlings of the double 
type all the single forms, good or bad, were 
thrown away. Yet the change of opinion in 
favour of these handsome plants is so great, that 
in visiting a large nursery near London last year 
we found the manager busily occupied in weed¬ 
ing a large plot of single Dahlias of any double 
forms that happened to come among them. 


innumerable double flowered kinds. Two original 
species are D. glabrata and D. coccinea. Lutea 
and Paragon are forms of D. variabilis. The last 
is a lovely kind, the rich maroon tint of the 
blossoms being overlaid with a velvety lustre. 
The clear yellow oolour, too, of lutea is ex¬ 
tremely desirable, and forms a fine contrast to 
that of the others. D. glabrata, known also as 
D. Merki and Decaisneana, is of spreading 
growth, attaining about 3 ft. in height and ex¬ 
tremely floriferous, thus making a pretty border 



form the tank, but it has the disadvantage that 
the heat cannot be controlled or entirely stopped 
as it can with the pipes. It is, however, a perfect 
safeguard against irregular firing, and prevents 
risk of damage by neglect. T. Fletcher. 

Museum Street , Warrington. 


Catching slugs. — I find an easy way to 
catch slugs is to place about the garden pieces 
of rather stiff paper sprinkled with bran, which 
after dark are easily collected and thrown into 
boiling water. The slugs must smell the bran , 
and are fond of it. —D. R. S. 


This is a healthy sign, and means that the hard 
lines which guided specialists in flower culture, 
and through them the public, are being broken 
down. It is well it is so, in this case at least, for 
these single Dahlias are bold and handsome 
flowers. We enioy a fine double Dahlia as well 
as any flower, but these single Dahlias are so 
distinct that they add a new charm to our 
gardens, and they are also very graceful in 
form, particularly some of the smaller species. 

Varieties.—As to these, there is no doubt 
that the majority have had their origin in D. 
variabilis, one of the first introduced species 
from Mexico. From it have been derived the 


flower as well as being useful for cutting pur¬ 
poses. Other kinds in cultivation are D. Cer- 
vantesi, with crimson flowers and similar in 
growth to coccinea; D. scapigera, a slender 
kind, about 2 ft. high, with procumbent stems 
and white flowers about 2 in. across. Other very 
good singles are alba, white; Yellow Gem, 
Pink Beauty, Morning Star, bright scarlet ; and 
Glory, deep scarlet. The white kind lately 
shown, named White Queen, may be better 
than alba, but where there is so much similarity 
in the flowers it is difficult to give an opinion, 
unless the respective plants are seen growing. 

Culture.—The easy culture of these plants 
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and the freedom with which they grow in fresh, 
rich soil make them all the more useful. They 
are useful for a variety of positions in the 
garden. They by themselves make fine masses 
or groups, and may also be associated with fine- 
leaved plants, Buch as the CannaB. For the 
mixed border they are very handy, and tbe 
flowers being useful in a cut state, the plants 
may in large places require to be specially 
grown in nursery beds for that purpose. The 
large, well-prepared Dahlia bed was a fine 
feature at one time in gardens. It deserves to be 
revived ; the various races of double and single 
kinds would enable us to make Dahlias a finer 
feature than ever. As single Dahlias seed with 
freedom, and seedlings are easily raised that 
largely reproduce the features of the parents, 
of course named kinds cannot expect to have 
any lengthened popularity. Still the raising of 
any large number of these entails considerable 
trouble, and as good kinds are easily kept and 
propagated, they have a better chance of 
longevity than have named Cinerarias, Gloxinias, 
ana similar things. Single Dahlias may be grown 
well in large po'.s for greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory decoration. It is not at all necessary that 
they should be largely employed for such pur¬ 
poses during the summer, but from the end of 
September, when white frosts may be looked 
for, on to Christmas they would prove most 
valuable. Single Dahlias, growing in conjunction 
with naturally-grown Chrysanthemums, would 
be indeed pleasing and something to rejoice 
over. Late-struck cuttings kept restricted in 
pots through the summer, and shifted into 10-in. 
pots at the end of August, should make capital 
plants for late autumn blooming. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CYCLAMEN CULTURE IN FRAMES. 
Specimens of the Persian Cyclamen carrying a 
hundred blooms may be produced in fifteen 
months from seed ; indeed, many of our market 
growers only allow themselves twelve months, 
and some have been known to market their 
plants in ten months from the time of sowing 
the seed. Fifteen months is, however, ample 
time for the production of a good well-flowered 
plant, and will allow for the strongest seedlings 
to be got along into and well established in 6-in. 
pots. Unlike the Pelargonium, Bouvardia, and 
other winter-flowering subjects, the Cyclamen 
by no means needs the application of constant 
artificial warmth during the dull months of the 
year, but, on the contrary, will expand its blooms 
perfectly in ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
although I should mention that it is necessary to 
maintain a dry atmosphere, as stagnant mois¬ 
ture will spot and spoil the blooms. Therefore 
air must be given on all favourable occasions, 
and when the weather is exceptionally moist and 
cold, a little fire just to dispel the damp will 
prove of service. 

The Cyclamen will succeed in the dwelling, 
but it must not be kept in a close constantly 
heated room. A cool, light apartment is the 
place for it, and there it will flourish admirably. 
With respect to general treatment, there is more 
than one method of growing this plant. Market 
growers sow in August in order that the young 
plants may be well on their way by the turn of 
the year, at which time they are potted off into 
small pots in a compost of leaf-mould, loam, and 
silver sand. They are placed in a light structure, 
watered moderately, shaded from hot sun, and a 
moist, brisk temperature is maintained therein. 
Care is taken that sufficient air is admitted to 
prevent drawing, and by the beginning of June 
they will have attained sufficiently large propor¬ 
tions to admit of shifting into 4£-in. pots, and 
some of the largest may be at once placed in 
6-in. pots. The best place during the summer 
months is a light frame, keeping the plants near 
the glass, ventilating freely, and exposing them 
to the invigorating influence of the night air 
when the weather is sufficiently warm to admit 
of so doing. By the middle of September the 
first flowers will already be beginning to expand, 
and the plants generally will have attained con¬ 
siderable luxuriance. From this time no more 
shade will be needed, and on fine days the lights 
may be left off. This treatment, in combination 
with abundant supplies of water, will impart 
strength to the flowers and substance to the 
foliage, so that by the latter end of October 


many of the plants will be carrying over a 
hundred flower-buds, some of the forwardest of 
them having a dozen of expanded flowers. Such 
plants are invaluable for conservatory decoration, 
and amply repay all the care and expense which 
may be involved in their culture. 

The system of growing here described, as will 
be seen, necessitates the convenience of a well- 
heated structure early in the year. This, however, 
many do not possess. I therefore propose to de¬ 
scribe a method of culture which may be prac¬ 
tised by anyone possessing the convenience 
of a cold frame only, and, if the details here 
given are adhered to, I will answer for it that 
good results will follow. Supposing the grower 
to be in the possession of good healthy seedlings 
by the beginning of March, a bed of soil Borne 
6 in. in depth, and consisting of equal propor¬ 
tions of loam, leaf-mould, and well decomposed 
manure, adding thereto a dash of silver sand, 
should be made up in a frame. If the seedlings 
have been wintered in a cool house they may at 
once be planted therein, setting them some 9 in. 
apart. Should they have been brought along in 
heat, planting must be deferred until the begin¬ 
ning of May. During the spring and summer the 
soil must be maintained in a moist condition, 
but heavy waterings should be avoided. The 
treatment in other respects will be identical with 
that recommended for pot oulture. By the middle 
of October the plants will have completed their 
growth, when they should be carefully lifted and 
potted, using pots just large enough to contain 
the roots, and employing a very light, sandy 
soil. Keep them close for a few days : they will 
speedily striko root, and may then be transferred 
to the greenhouse. 

There is, however, yet another method, which 
is calculated to give even better results, to which 
I would direct attention. If a mild hotbed can 
be made up in March the plants may be either 
potted and plunged in Cocoa fibre up to the rims, 
or they may be planted out in prepared soil. 
The eaily start thus given them will promote 
the formation of bloom buds at an early period, 
with the consequent effect that the plants will 
come well into flower by Christmas without 
needing to be forwarded by artificial warmth. 
When the Cyclamen has to be forced along in a 
close, warm house the flowers are apt to come 
deformed; whereas when allowed to expand in 
a cool structure they acquire a perfect develop¬ 
ment, and last much longer in a cut state. 

And now, in conclusion, a few words as to the 
management of old bulbs. When a plant has 
ceased blooming, do not commit the common 
error of turning it out suddenly into the open 
air. The severe check which plants thus receive 
so paralyses their energies, that when growing 
time arrives the corms start in a feeble and im¬ 
perfect manner. Keep them under glass, water¬ 
ing when dry, and about the latter end of August 
turn them out of their pots, shake away all the 
old soil, wash the roots quite clean, and plant 
them in a bed of light sandy soil in a frame. 
Keep them close for a time till growth fairly 
commences, when air must be freely given. Pot 
I them in October, and you will have fine speci¬ 
mens. J. B. W. 


6875.— Winter flowering: plants.— The 
list of plants that come into flower during the 
winter without forcing is a limited one, ana you 
cannot have a greenhouse gay at that time of 
year unless you have some means of forwarding 
plants into flower. Cyclamens and Primulas may 
be had to bloom in a cool temperature if the 
plants are well prepared by sowing them early 
and growing them along quickly. Primulas 
should be sown in April for winter, and a month 
later for spring flowering ; nice young plants of 
Cyclamens should be potted in March. Cine¬ 
rarias sown in March and April will some of 
them bloom in January. Winter-flowering Tro¬ 
pic olu ms grow along from cuttings all the 
summer,. will bloom all the winter, and by 
March will be grand ; they should be trained to 
the rafters. Paris Daisies are more or less per¬ 
petual flowerers, and in early spring you may 
nave bulbs, Cytisus, Azaleas, Calceolarias, Lily 
of the Valley, Arum Lilies, and Coronilla glauoa. 
We must not, however, omitEcheveriaretusa, one 
of the best as well as one of the easiest grown of 
winter-flowering subjects. It likes plenty of sun 
when growing, and bears a profusion of orange- 
red, wax-like blooms. Christmas Roses, too, 
should not bo forgotten; they delight in the 
shelter of a glass roof, and when thus accommo¬ 


dated, really bloom at Christmas, which they 
seldom do in the open air. Pots of Snowdrops 
look very pretty, and Primroses and Polyanthus, 
Violas and Pansies come into flower very early 
under glass. Then there is the Violet, good 
plants of which will give bloom all the winter 
under glass, and Mignonette, if sown in pots in 
the open air in August or beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, will also yield good bloom at that time.— 
J. C. B. 

6938. — Treatment of Auriculas. — 
Auriculas should now be in a frame facing full 
south, and remain there until the sun gets too 
strong for them next spring, say the end of 
April. Plenty of air should be given whenever 
the temperature iB well above freezing, and it is 
better to have the pots standing on other in¬ 
verted pots or on raised shelves so as to allow 
the air to circulate all round them. It ia too late 
to repot now; that Bhould be done when growth 
has been made after flowering in the spring. 
Give only sufficient water to keep the soil just 
moist through the winter, and keep the foliage 
perfectly dry, picking off all decayed leaves as 
soon as seen. Mat up the frame well during severe 
frost, but no artificial heat is needed if they are 
kept dry. When the plants begin to move in 
Bpring give more water, and a little weak liquid 
manure is useful when the flower trusses show. 
If necessary the flowering may be hastened a 
little by closing the frames on the afternoons of 
fine warm days in March and April, but Auricu¬ 
las will not stand anything like forcing. When 
the trusses show the plants must be as close as 
possible to the glass, and this be kept clean, or 
the stems will run up weakly. When a new 
growth is made repot, placing the strongest 
plants in 5-in. pots, the rest in 3£-in. or 4-in., 
and keep the plants plunged in a shady place 
through the summer.—B. C. R. 

5 S 80 .—Ixias, Sparaxis, and Lilies.— 
Both Ixias and Sparaxis may be potted from 
September until December; the earlier they are 
placed in the soil in autumn, the sooner will 
they grow in spring. Put three or four bulbs in a 
44-in. pot, using a free compost of two parts loam 
and one part leaf soil and rotted manure, which 
will be all the better for a good dash of river or 
any ooarse sand. Water gently, pluDge in a 
frame up to the rimB of the pots, and when the 
foliage appears, draw off the lights on fine days. 
Anything in the shape of forcing must not be 
attempted; they only need shelter from heavy 
rains and hard frosts. In February bring them 
into the greenhouse, where if well looked to they 
will bloom in March and April. Plant the Lilies 
at once and, if you can, put the auratum in pure 
peat, which is the only safe mould for tnem 
in the open air.—J. C. B. 

5976.— Heating and stocking a green¬ 
house. —Primulas and Cyclamens are the best 
of winter-flowering plantB, as they bloom from 
December to June. Paris Daisies, especially the 
new yellow Etoile d’Or, flower on through the 
winter and soring. Cuphea platycentra is s 
neat habited plant that may be grove n all the 
summer in the open ground, and if lifted in 
September will go on blooming till Christmas. 
Echeveria retusa is a charming little winter 
flowerer, and its congener metallica also 
blooms in winter and early spring. Then there 
are the winter-flowering Tropaeolums, Christ¬ 
mas Rose- and Salvias, and for spring bloom¬ 
ing, bulbs of kinds. Azaleas, Cytisus, Coronilla 
glauca, Cinerarias ; an average temperature of 
50°, falling to 45°, or even in cold weather 40° 
will suffice to keep them going.—J. C. B. 

5897.— Ixias, Sparaxis, and Babianas. 
—These should all be potted in September in 
good compost consisting of two parts turfy 
loam and one part leaf-mould and well rotted 
manure in equal proportions. Put about three 
bulbs in a 4£-in. pot, or double that number in 
a 6-in. one. Pot firmly, and plunge the pots 
up to the rims in a cold frame, or at the back 
of a north wall where heavy rains do not come. 
Water moderately when the bulbs are potted 
and only just enough to keep the Boil moist 
until the foliage if well through. If the con¬ 
venience of a cold frame can be accorded them 
they will be better there until February, when 
they may be brought into a cool greenhouse. In 
any case they will winter well in any cool 
structure.—J. Corniiill, Byfled.. 

5939. — Tropaeolum Fireball.—If the 
window is a light one and air is admitted in fine 
weather, some blooms may be produced in win- 
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ter. In any case the plant should flower well in 
spring. Train it up tne side of the window, and 
from February onwards give a little manure 
water.—J. C. 

5886. — Pruning Habiothamnus— All 
that you have to do is to thin out the weakly 
shoots and cut the strong ones into about three 
eyes. It is strong, well-matured wood that is 
required, and this cannot be had when a thicket 
of branches is encouraged. Prune in March, and 
feed well when in full growth.—J. C. B. 

5947.— Storing Begonias.— It is not ad¬ 
visable to take them up until the first frost has 
cut the foliage. As Boon as this happens take 
them up, cut them back to near the tuber, shake 
away the old soil, and pack them away all to¬ 
gether in Cocoa fibre or sand in a box or pan. 
The material in which they are stored should be 
kept just moist through the winter, or the tubers 
will shrink.—J. C. B. 

-Take the plantB up when the tops get just 

touched with frost, but be careful not to let them 
stay too long. Shake off the earth, and you may 
pot them if you like, but it is not necessary ; the 
simplest way is to pack the tubers pretty closely 
in a box filled with Cocoa-nut fibre, or sand, or 
both mixed is good, leaving most of the stems 
on for the present ; place in a dry warm window 
till these fall away, then store the box anywhere 
where there is no danger of frost; a kitchen or 
parlour cupboard is a fine place. As soon as ever 
they start in spring, pot them singly, and bring 
on m a warm sunny window. Remember the 
corms must not get too damp, nor yet dry 
enough to shrivel, in the winter, as they are 
liable to die from either extreme.—B. C. R. 
5951.—Tritonia orooata. -The bulbsshould 
be potted in September, and placed m a oold 
frame or under a wall in the open air until the 
leaves are well above the soil, when they may be 
placed in a cool greenhouse or apartment. They 
will flower in February or March, but little good 
will result from taking them up now from the 
open ground.— J. C. 

6955.— Hare’s-foot Fern.— Your plant 
should have been shifted before the rhizomes 
clasped the sides of the pot. We strongly advise 
you to put it in a basket and let it remain there; 
the oreeping stems will then in time cover the 
sides. The Hare’s-foot Ferns do best in baskets, 
and they do not like to be disturbed when esta- 
blished.-J. C. 

5763. — Allamandas Henderson! and 
Wardleana. — They are identical. The last 
named was sent out some years ago as a new 
kind, but was proved to be the same as Hender- 
soni. We do not think that the Bougainvilleas 
differ much as to floriferousness; both bloom 
freely under favourable conditions.—J. C. 

5887. —Marguerites.— If the plants are 
large they may be cat back, as by so doing they 
win occupy much less space during the winter. 
In a general way, however, there is but little 
need to cut them in, as they naturally assume 
a shrubby, compact habit, and when the plants 
are preserved intact they come into bloom early 
in spring ; indeed, where they can have a tem¬ 
perature of 50°, they are perpetual flowerers, 
throwing up bloom all through the winter and 
making a grand show in early spring. Such 
plants, too, are grand for the open air in sum¬ 
mer, as being of a comparatively hardy nature, 
they may, if properly hardened off, be planted 
out by the middle of May, and will be making 
a good show before most other tender plants 
have fairly begun to grow.—J. C. 

5942.—Thunbergias from seed.— Seed 
should be sown in a heat of about 70° to 75° any 
time in spring. April is a good time. Use light 
•oil, leaf mould, or peat and sand. Sow in well 
drained pets or boxes, and keep close with a 
moist atmosphere till germination takes place. 
Remove to cooler quarters when the first rough 
leaves are formed, and prick out singly into 
3-in. pots, or two to four or five plants each in 
5-in. to 9-in. pots to flower in these. Grow on 
for a little, till they begin to branch, in a frame 
or warm greenhouse, and in June they may be 
planted out, or the pots placed to bloom any¬ 
where. placing strings for them to lay hold of. 
Good drainage is necessary, and a light, rather 
rubbishy soil with some old mortar rubbish or 
“ ballast ” mixed with it. Abundance of water 
is needed, especially in hot weather. I have this 
year had Thunbergias growing in all of the fol* 


lowing positions : In pots in a warm house with 
almost stove temperature, in a cool greenhouse, 
in a cool frame, in pots in a window-box facing 
north-east, and planted out in a border of heavy 
soil under an east wall. All have done well and 
flowered profusely, though those out-of-doors 
would have been better in lighter soil. Every¬ 
one says, “ What are these pretty things ?” and 
they really are simply lovely. We consider them 
the best climbers there are for window-boxes, 
&c.—B. C. R. 

5973.— Pelargoniums for greenhouse 
culture. —This is rather a wide subject, and 
it is rather difficult to make a selection out of 
the many hundreds of varieties now existing. 
Presuming that zonals are meant, and that 
chiefly single kinds, which are undeniably 
handsomer than the doubles, are required, per¬ 
haps my experience may be of use, as I have 
flowered about fifty of the best kinds this sea¬ 
son. I would premise that the newest kindB are 
not by any means always the best. First of all 
I would recommend The Sjflencer, an old kind 
with soft scarlet flowers, very persistent in 
petal; with fairly good culture this produces 
huge globular trusses 8 in. or 9 in. over, filled 
with florets up to the very centre, a perfect ball 
of beauty. This is not a hybrid nosegay, but su¬ 
perior to most of them. The best of these, in my 
opinion, is Dr. Rawson, excepting perhaps H. 
Jacoby, and Louis is very good ; S. Plimsoll 
also when well grown. Among the pure scarlets 
Loudon is a grand thing, pure in colour, fine 
shape, and immensely large. Tom Bowling is also 
fine, pure scarlet. Duduis a splendid flower, colour 
rich crimson-scarlet, very glowing and rich, Sun¬ 
beam is also very fine, in the same way; with 
good culture this comes of an enormous size. 
Commander-in-Chief is also a fine one in this 
class, with large pips. But of all scarlets for 
general decorative purposes, for window-boxes, 
&a, Onone is about the best of all. This has a 
beautiful white eye and large flat flowers of 
large size, but its chief advantages are its 
dwarf habit, never running up tall like the 
others, and its profuse and continuous blooming 
qualities, a plant in a 5-in. pot being always a 
blaze of bloom. Polyphemus, with a large white 
eye, is also good. Lizzie Brooks is fine, soft rosy 
scarlet. Hettie, with magenta flowers, large 
and round, is a very valuable variety, and 
blooms all the year round. Fanny Catlin is a 
grand thing, soft rosy salmon, producing enor¬ 
mous globular trusses. Sophie Birkin is good, 
colour mottled salmon. Mrs. Strull is the best 
of the purple pinks, and Madonna, perhaps, of 
the rose coloured, though a seedling I have, is 
superior. Leviathan is an enormouB deep salmon 
kind; and Circulator, rich rose, with Sefton, 
soft rosy scarlet, are both good. Corregio (crim¬ 
son‘tinted purple), Aphrodite (magenta-pink), 
and Titania (Plasson's), salmon, should not be 
missed. Of whites, white Vesuvius is most 
valuable all the year round, and white Clipper 
is also good for pots. In doubles (zonal), I have 
not had so muoh experience, as I do not care 
much for these, but the following are all good : 
Comte Rampon and l'Ann6e Terrible, scarlet; 
Emile de Girardin and Marie Lemoine, rose 
oolour; Littre, purple-pink ; Grand Chan, Faid- 
herbe, and Azim, crimson; C. H. Wagner, 
purple ; La Constitution, orange-salmon ; Candi- 
dissima plena, Lucie Lemoine, and Duchess of 
Connaught, white.— B. C. R. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Sohizostylls cocoinea.— This is in flower 
in warm sheltered places. It generally flowers 
toe late to he of use in borders, but if the plants 
be lifted and potted and placed under glass they 
will yield plenty of bright crimson Gladiolus¬ 
like flowers. Where required for cutting, beds or 
clumps of them might be planted ana covered 
during cold weather with frames or handlights. 

Salvia patens yields sprays of bright blue 
flowers excellent for cutting. 

Double Colohicums have been sent us 
in good condition. They are very pretty and 
last for a long time in water. They should be 
grown among dwarf Saxifrages or Sedums. 

The double Mayweed (Matricaria ino- 
dorum fl.-pl.) which we planted in spring still 
supplies us with plenty of neat double white 
flowers for cutting. The plant is perfectly hardy 
and easily propagated* 


Coronilla glauoa is flowering on warm 
walls, its lemon coloured blossoms being very, 
bright. It is hardy in many counties in England, 
but, like Chrysanthemums, it flowers too late to 
be of muoh value unless placed undercover, when 
it is one of the best winter flowering plants in 
cultivation. 

Anderson’s Speedwell (Veronica An- 
dersoni).—This is likewise in full flower in warm 
localities. It is a fine autumn flowering plant on 
walls or in greenhouses, and it suooeeas remark¬ 
ably well in windows if kept clear of green¬ 
fly. 

Flame flowers (Tritomas).—These are 
still in good bloom, their tall spikes of fiery 
blossoms forming a fine contrast to the waving 
plumes of the Pampas Grass. A kind named 
grandis is the best autumn flowerer. 

Hardy Heaths are very pretty at this 
season growing in the form of clumps or edgings. 
Varieties of the common Ling are especially 
pretty just now. 


BOSES. 

Propagating Boses.— After my Roses in 
pots have done flowering I place them round 
some heaps of potting mould and layer all the 
shoots on the sides of the heaps, giving them at 
the same time a sharp bend, so as to cause a 
slight wound. By the end of October they will 
be found to be well rooted, when the strongest 
of them are potted and plunged in a slight hot¬ 
bed, the tops being, however, exposed in order 
to encourage root action ; the small ones are 
planted out in a nursery bed until they are 
wanted for pot culture or for planting in beds. 
This method of increasing Roses may not be 
new, but it is a very good way of utilising wood 
which would otherwise be cut and thrown away. 
-W. N. 

Pruning Gloire de Dijon Bose.— This 
Rose makes very robust wood, so that when 
pruned back in the ordinary manner to two or 
three eyes, the young shoots grow away so 
strongly that they do not, as it were, stay to 
form flower buds. When trained against a wall, 
and this is the best situation for this Rose, the 
old worn out or weakly wood should be cut 
away and the strong young shoots shortened 
back to about two-thirds of their length. A 
number of young shoots then form, which, 
dividing among themselves the strength of the 
tree, do not become too gross and rampant, and 
consequently go to flower. When grown in the 
form of a standard the shoots should be either 
tied down to a trellis, or, when they have made 
some growth, the points should be taken out, 
thus inducing the formation of laterals, which 
will bloom freely enough, although at a later 
period.—C. 

6889 — Bose for east aspect.— I should 
say Gloire de Dijon is the best certainly. It is a 
vigorous flowerer, hardy, blooms from May until 
cut off by severe frost almost continuously, and 
these good qualities cannot be, so far as I know, 
so truthfully given to any other variety. The 
Gloire, too, throughout the season keeps won¬ 
derfully free from green-fly and mildew, and its 
shining foliage is quite refreshing to look upon. 
There are, of course, other climbing Roses good 
in their way, such as Cheshunt Hybrid, Blairi 
No. 2, and several of the more vigorous Hybrid 
Perpetuals, but for general satisfaction give me 
old Gloire.— William Waltebs, Burton-on - 
Trent. 

5961.—Boses in greenhouse.— There 
are several ways of doing what 41 Londoner” 
requires. Climbing sorts may be planted out 
ana trained up the roof, or plants (dwarfs) 
grown in pots. Perhaps the best way would be 
to combine the two. Vigorous growers, such as 
Mar6chal Niel, Devoniensis, Bouquet d’Or, <Stc , 
should be planted out in beds, or large boxes or 
pots would do, and trained up the roof, or nailed 
against the walls. Whether m pots or borders, 
good fibrous loam, of a rather firm texture, with 
a liberal addition of leaf-mould and rotten ma¬ 
nure, and a little coarse sand, is the best com¬ 
post for them, and this should be made quite 
nrm. Plenty of water is needed at nearly all 
seasons for Roses. Artificial heat is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, yet it would be perhaps advis¬ 
able to have a 3-in. flow and return in such 
a house, just to keep out frost and dry up damp* 
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Plenty of ventilation must be given in favour¬ 
able weather, and in all but cold or damp sea¬ 
sons the syringe must be vigorously plied to 
keep the plants clean and healthy. For cut 
bloomB, Isabella Sprunt, Niphetos, General 
Jacqueminot, and Victor Verdier are far more 
grown than any others. Gloire de Dijon usually 
grows too freely at the expense of bloom under 
glass, but if “ Londoner” really lives in Lon¬ 
don, this would be about the best to com¬ 
mence with. In this case only a select few of 
the most vigorous kinds would be found to suc¬ 
ceed, and these require an infinity of care, which 
would, in our opinion, be better expended on 
other things.—B. C. E. 

5832.— Pruning Roses. — All Tea and 
Noisette Hoses should be pruned very sparingly, 
otherwise wood and not flowers will be the 
result. For the most part, if the wood is 
thinned out, and all misplaced shoots removed, 
to give the plant an even appearance and to 
admit of air amongst the growth, it will be 
sufficient. This, however, must not be done 
befereApril; better leave the plants alone until 
then, except to nail in any loose wood, and to 
protect if necessary from severe weather. In 
the case of the Marshal protection from frost 
will be quite necessary, as during the last three 
winters plants have been generally terribly cut 
down, and in many cases lost altogether. The 
Gloire has proved quite hardy, and beyond a 
good mulching of manure about the roots next 
month may be safely left to pass through the 
winter without anxiety. The long shoots referred 
to by “ Ampelopsis ” will, doubtless, unless 
injured by frost, produce some fine bloom next 
season, and I would say let them remain their 
full length until April, taking care that they 
are properly nailed to the wall, or protected 
otherwise from the damaging effects of high 
winds, &c. — William Walters, Burton-on- 
Trcnt. 


FRUIT. 

5870.— Out-door Grapes.— 1, Early Ma- 
lingre, shown nearly ripe at Bath Show, Sep¬ 
tember 8 ; 2, a Sweetwater, which I think is 
Braddick’s, and often has very large aud very 
small berries on the same bunch ; 3, White Mus¬ 
cadine, a very hardy Grape. The Black Cluster 
should be thinned very early in the season. 
Black Hamburgh is not difficult to ripen in a 
favourable season and situation. Avoid all 
others, and allow plenty of foliage to grow on 
the above mentioned.—W. G. 

5941.—Oape Gooseberry.— This is of ex¬ 
tremely easy culture. Sow the seed either in 
heat in March or later in a cool house. When the 
plants are large enough to handle, prick them 
out in a pan or in 6 in. pots, transferring them 
before they become crowded to small pots. Shift 
on as required, growing during the early summer 
in a cold frame, later on in a sheltered place in 
the open air. Promote a bushy habit by pinching 
back during the early stages of growth. By 
August, the plants should come into 44-in. pots, 
when they may be allowed to flower. Winter in 
a cool house and shift the following March.— 
J. C. B. 


VEGETABLES. 


James’ Scarlet Oarrot. —For main crops 
in gardens I can recommend this excellent in¬ 
termediate Carrot, which is far better in qual¬ 
ity and quite equal as regards quantity to the 
Long Surrey or Altrincham. We have a heavy 
crop on old kitchen garden soil that has be¬ 
come loose and friable through long eultivatien 
and the frequent addition of leaf-mould and 
light stable manure. Soil of this kind does not 
require any fresh manure for Carrots ; in fact, 
ours followed Cabbage stumps that had been 
left to produce sprouts. The only dressing it had 
was wood ashes to cover the seed in the drills, 
and a finer or cleaner crop I have never seen.— 
J. G. L. 

Paraffin and Peas. —The success of the 
use of the above I will give for the benefit of 

r owers of Peas. I had one pint of Peas which 
divided in equal parts ; one part I soaked in 
water, as usual, the other part I soaked in 
paraffin enough to cover them, and let them Btop 
m for two days and two nights. I planted both 
lots at the same time in one row 43 ft. long, 
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making a mark between the ones soaked in 
paraffin and those soaked in water. The Peas 
soaked in paraffin came every one up, some 
nine days before the others. The result was 
when the paraffin Peas were up 1£ ft. the others 
were only 9 in., and the paraffin Peas were fit 
for picking off when the others were just in 
blossom ; in fact, I had finished the paraffin 
soaked Peas before I could pick any of the 
others, or I may say that the paraffin Peas were 
a month earlier than the others. Please note. 
-E. T. 

Cabbages clubbing. —If you have a light 
sandy soil in a warm situation give a good dress¬ 
ing of salt, and do not plant until there has 
been sufficient rain to wash it thoroughly in. 
Should the soil be cold and heavy, use hot lime 
instead, and do not dig before planting, as the 
firmer the ground is at that time the better the 
Brassioa family stand the winter, and the less 
likely are they to club.—H. C. W. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


6071.— Stocking a greenhouse with 
climbing plants— I think “ Tayside” is 
very wise to make his lean-to greenhouse with 
a border instead of a stage, and perhaps a few 
lines as to my own experience may be what he 
wants. I began three years ago in the orthodox 
way by building my lean-to (nearly same size 
as his, viz , 40 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, and heated 
by hot water) with a front stage, but, not keep¬ 
ing a regular gardener, failed entirely to get re¬ 
gular bloom, plants often going off from want of 
attention to watering, &c. At last I cut away 
the laths of my staging, and let in long box-like 
compartments, 2 ft. deep by 3 ft. wide, running 
along the whole front of the house, and resting 
on the hot-water pipes. These boxes 1 filled with 
good leaf-mould and well-rotted manure, well 
drained at the bottom with crocks, and along 
the back wall and level with the tiled path I 
made a border, about 3 ft. 6 in. wide, well 
drained and deeply Boiled. Against the back wall 
I planted in this border foliaged plants, aB Cobsea 
scandens variegata, Ficus repens, a climbing 
Fern, and a variegated.Abutilon, and for bloom, 
Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, and 
a few other Roses, and two sorts of Passion¬ 
flowers (the blue flowers beyond oounting), and 
a host of other creepers ; perhaps too many. In 
the box border, which is nearer the glass, and 
trained up to the glass, were Mar6chal Niel, 
several Jasmines, Clematis Lady Londesborough, 
and two or three other Clematis and climbers, 
and a good many Tea Roses all planted out, be¬ 
sides a Tropreolum and Maurandia Barclayana, 
both of which have been simply smothered with 
flowers. The result of the planting out has fairly 
astonished me, for I have as many blooms as I 
want all the year round with next to no atten¬ 
tion. and the Roses arc not half as much 
troubled with fly as they used to be, make much 
stronger growth, and bloom better. I cut quite 
300 blooms of Marshal Niel early this spring, 
and the trees, though large, are young, and the 
effect of the lovely colour of the Roses mixing 
on the roof with the very light blue of the Lady 
Londesborough Clematis (the largest and best 
bloomer I know) was extremely pretty. Gloire 
de Dijon does not bloom so well under glass 
with me as Marechal Niel. Tho house is divided 
into two compartments, and I use the ground 
border of the first (the back wall of which is 
literally clothed with the foliage of the plants 
mentioned above) for a Fernery, shaded by 
Cannas and Arums, and the box border in the 
winter for bulbs, while on the ground in the 
second Narcissus and planted out roots of Prim¬ 
roses make a grand early show. I may say that 
I was so pleased with the result, that I have 
added another 40-ft. cool lean-to with double 
ground borders, i.e., on both sides of the path, 
which, though primarily used as a Fig house, 
and though it has only been up a year, has 
brought me in plenty of bloom from various 
Clematis, Honeysuckles, and other climbers 
thiB year. The secret is plenty of good, deep, 
light, well manured stuff, heavy, but not too fre¬ 
quent waterings, and buying large, well esta¬ 
blished plants ; the dearest are the cheapest in 
the long run.— Walter Rye, Sdhurst. 

5866.—Wintering plants.—You have fol¬ 
lowed the best plan with respect to the Gera¬ 
niums. Place them in a light position in the 


greenhouse, water only when dry, making a fire 
m damp, cold weather, opening the top venti¬ 
lators for a few hours so as to dry the air. 
When the Fuchsias have dropped their foliage, 
store them away in any corner, just keeping the 
soil moist. Prune them in February, bringing 
them to the light when growth commences. 
Tuberous Begomas in pots may be kept just as 
they are, not letting the soil get dust dry until 
they start, then shake out and repot, or they 
may be shaken out and stored in moist sand, 
which is the right way to winter them if they 
are in the open ground. Shake out the Gloxinias 
and store them in dry sand, keeping them in a 
warm place until April.—J. C. B. 

5952.—Ferns from spores.—In a close, 
warm atmosphere many kinds of Fern spores 
would germinate under such circumstances, but 
no absolute relianoe can be placed upon that 
method of propagation. To sucoeed at all the 
rockwork should never get dry.—J. C. 

5957.— Climbers to flower in early 
summer. —You will find nothing better than 
Clematis of the florida and patens groups, such 
as Albert Victor, Miss Bateman, Standishi, 
Fortunei, and Countess of Lovelace. The Jack- 
manni section are in full beauty in July, of 
which rubella, rubro-violacea, and velutina 
purpurea are good kinds.—J. C. B. 

5942.—Thunbergias from seed.—Sow 
in a well-drained pan of light soil in a tempera¬ 
ture of 60° in February. Pot off into small pots 
when large enough, and about the end of March 
place in a cold frame or cool house. Plant out 
the first week in June in the open air, or plant 
in baskets or large pots for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. When no warm house is at command sow 
in April.—J. C. B. 

5906.— Jasminum revolutum. Do not prune at 
all now. Your plant will flower on the wood maae this 
year, if too large, piune when it goes out of bloom.— 
J. C. 

6^89.— Rose for east aspect.— We should prefer 
Gloire de Dijon to all others. It ia one of the hardiest, 
kinds, and blooms all through the summer and autumn. 
-J. C. 


0072.- Sand for greenhouse plants— A tpha.— 
For ordinary potting add enough silver sand to the sotl 
to keep it open. If you squeeze a handful of ihe soil 
tightly, and then drop it and it falls to piece*, there is 
aaud enough; if it does not break readily add mo~e 
sand. 

6073. —Bulbs indoors.—C.—Yea, the bulbs will do 
very well in a room in which there ia no Are if they are 
covered with ashes. They will need no water till growth 
has fairly commenced. 

6074. -Michaelmas Daisies.—If H . Z).—From 
any good hardy plant nursery. See our advertisement 
columns. 

6075. — Parsley-leaved Bramble.— Q. M. F.— Most 
of the leading nurserymen can supply you. 

6076. —Paris Daisy —C. W.—Chrysanthemum fru- 
tescens; propagated from cuttings. 

0077.—Constant Reader .—“ The Garden Annual, Alma¬ 
nack, and Address Book," price Is. 31., post free, from 
our office. 

6078.— R. 31.— Try Messrs. Henderson & Son, Pine¬ 
apple Nursery, Edgware Road, London. 

0079.— Greenhouse .—them remain till spring, then 
remove them and pot them if you wiBh to increase your 
stock. 

S. B.— We think the Vines have suffered from mildew. 
We can trace the disease to no other cause. 

II. C. P.— We have no experience of the stove you 
mention. 

Sandy Wijfles.—Kindly ask your questions on separate 
pieces uf paper, and write on one side only. 

Morley and Co.—We see nothing new in the flowtr 
sent. It is of a very good strain and worth growing. 

Enquirer .—Try 35. G. Henderson <fc Son, Fine-apple 
Nursery, Edgware Road, London, N.W. 

W. W. W .—You evidently mean Erica hyemalis. Plants 
of it can be got at any good nursery or in Covent Garden 
Market. 

Rivington.—lt the house gets plenty of snn yon could 
grow flowering plants in it; if it gets no sun you must 
grow Ferns, Palms, <fcc. 

Mrs. D. G.—Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea; Messrs. 
Henderson and Sons, Pine-apple Nursery, Edgware 
Road ; Mr. B. 8. Williams, Upper Holloway, or at any 
other good nursery. 

L. M. B .—The climbers you mention will do very well, 
but you must not plant them near the hot-water pipes. 
Good turfy loam and a little rotten manure with plenty 
of sand added will suit them all very well. 

A. C. T., Brixton .—Your cheapest and best plan will 
be to have a small boiler outside the house and attac h 
your hot-water pipes to it. A coke stove inside thehouiM? 
will do no good. 

Rose .—If you leave the Niphetos Rose out-of-doors all 
winter, you must plunge the pot up to the rim in athe* 
and put a little litter over the surface. Choose a sheltered 
situation for it and it will be all right no doubt. A cellar 
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would be a bad place to keep it in; a light, cool room 
would do belter 

Names of [Plants—T. Widens. -l, SedumSieboidi; 

2, Santolina viridis; 3, Lychnis diolca fl -pi._ J C — 

-Luonymus europams.- Fancy. -Next week.- Sandy 

Acetoaeila.- J. Wheeler.— Berberfo 

vulgaris (the red berriesX CyperusalternifoUuaCthe Grass¬ 
like plant), and Tradescantia zebrina multicolor_ 

G. K .—A kind of Tradescantia—1, next week; 2, Ori¬ 
ganum aipyleum ; 3, Tradescantia procumbens; 4, San¬ 
tolina viridis.- R. H. 1F.-1, Coronilla glauca: 2, 

Euonymus latifolius argenteua; 3, Aster ericoidea: 4 
Salvia Sclarea.- J. 8. G—Impatiens glandulifera. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
ntming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
•P erfmpn » in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known te them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

, NamP8 of fruit.- R.A. C .-Apples :1, Keswick Cod 

(probably).-Pears: 1, 

-H.B.W. 

--- » ^.wu,j«uouro, xjcuire i»iei; j i Duchesse 

d Aogoulgmc. 

QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents—AM communica¬ 
tion* far insertion should be clearly a nd concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Bditor 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
ami address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nnm de plume to be used in the paper. A mwers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation of 
Gardening ILLUSTRATED, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received , and they would greatly help in* 
week™*' 19 them ^ earlU p08gible in the preceding 

NAMING PLANTS. —Four plants , fruits, or dowers 
only can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

8080 — HoualDg pot Roses.—I have some Roses 
which have been plunged out in beds in their pots. I wish 
to take them In for the winter, should they be cut back 
now and repotted ? and if so, in what sort of mould ?- 
Alpha. 


0081.— Grapes without bloom.— What is the cause 
o* “y Grapes,which are mostly Black Hamburghs having 
no bloom on them, and having the appearance of having 
been washed?— Alpha. 

6082— Keeping Geraniums out-of-doors.— I 
nave a quantity of Geraniums outside ; how can I keep 
them through the winter without potting them all, as 
I have neither pots nor accommodation for them.— 
ALPHA. 

6083.—Sowing Tulip seed. —Having saved some 
seed of some very fine Tulips, can any reader give me 
Information how and when to sow it f how to heat the 
plants when up ?— Constant Reader, 

« J * 6 5 84 V'T; Pa ^ en [^® growing. — Having sown the 
Student Parsnip thlB year without manure, they have all 
forked and have grown into tops, and have not formed a 
pr pe. root. Will any reader please to Inform me the 
reason of this ?—J. C. B. 

atwe.-Geraniums and Cyclamens.— What is 
the best^compost for Zonal Geraniums and Cyclamens " 

6086. -Protecting 1 garden hedge.— Can any reader 
IiHonn me what distance should be allowed from the 
middle of a garden hedge, which I am wishful to pro¬ 
tect by wire aud posts from cattle in the adjoining field ? 
—Inquirer. 

6087-— Seedling Sweet Williams.-Should I prick 
out seedlings of Sweet Williams now ? or leave them till 
spring to transplant to a fresh border?— Subscriber. 

6088. -Glazing without putty.-I wish to glaze a 
greenhouse (tenant’s fixture) without putty, so that I 
may easily remove it if neeessary. Can any correspondent 
assist me ?—R, H. 

6089. -Taste of carbolic acid on Grapes— I 
have painted some new wooden shelves in my hothouse 
with carbolic acid. The fumes have scorched many 
leaves and left taste on all Grapes. I have tried washing 
in cold water, warm water, spirits, lime water, acetic 
acid, permanganate of potash, pearlash water, Ac., and 
notiling removes the taste. Is there any likely remedy ?- 

6090. —Heating a frame.— “J. C. B.in No. 134. 
advises the nse of a lamp in a cold frame. I should like to 
know If one burning paraffin oil is suitable for this 
purpose; and if not, which kind he would recommend I 
sh >uld also be pleased if some one would advise as to the 
best covering for a frame. Is there any objection to a 
waterproof material, such as felt or tarpaulin ?—F. H. R. 

609 1 . —Chrysanthemum blooms damping off 
—I would be glad if any reader could suggest the cause of 
Chrysanthemum blooms damping off at the petals as they 
open They were all right last year. They are fine blooms, 

6 in. or 7 in.aoross. We lifted them indoors a week ago The 
house is well ventilated. We give them manure water 
every other time.—O rchid. 

6092. —Plants for cool and shady green¬ 
house.— I should like to know the names of a few good 
powering plants to mix with Ferns in the above kind of 
house. Most things I have tried have run up very 
spindly if kept growing at all in winter. 1 have 
Camellias and Azaleas, but I want something smaller to 
stand on the stage, and which could be easily raised 
from seed.-LUX. 

6093. —Carnations.— I have some of these in the 
open border that have flowered but sparingly this au¬ 


tumn. Some have kept dwarf, and others have grown up 
lately with Btrong shoots. Could I do anything with 
Lux* 40 mako them flower In winter in a greenhouse ?— 

6094— Hydrangeas out-of-doors.-I have six 
rather large Hydrangeas, strong and healthy, which 
have been growing in the border all the summer, and I 
was thinking of letting them remain there through the 
winter, haying to commence to keep large pots indoors. 
What would be the best way to protect them from the 
Irost?—R. C. 

6095- Uses of charcoal.—I have a sack of small 
charcoal. Is it of any use for garden purposes, or had I 
better burn it out of the way? I may say I iiave two 
Urge lern beds, if it would be useful there mixed with 
dead leaves, <tc., for winter covering.—R. C. 

6096.—Treatment for Bouvardias.—Please say 
what treatment these require, the lowest temperature 
they will stand, and whether they require a dry or 
moist atmosphere. Any information as to soil and pot¬ 
ting would be very welcome.—Lux. P 

- 8( K?’7t W ^ terMelo ns-—' W U1 some one kindly tell 
£!.VV e », tinie 1° sow 8 , etH18 of VVater Melons, and how to 
treat them afterwards ?—Anxious Rusticator. 

. Uses of cold frames.—What can I grow in 
a ®°j d about 7 ft. by 3 ft., with a division in the 
centre and two lights? At the present time I have a 
few Auriculas in one compartment, and should like to 
know what other plants requiring same treatment as 
these I could rtow with them ; also what could be 
gTown in the other division that would not be so par¬ 
ticular about being kept free from damp.—Lux. 

in du ring winter.-I should 

be obliged if some reader would inform me what is the 
best treatment for Roses In pots during the winter. It 
being too bleak for outdoor Roses in my neighbour¬ 
hood, I have obtained some choice sorts (Perpetuals) 
for the greenhouse, and have been obliged since their 
potting to cut them back, as the Bhoots were withering. 

,«u t ^ y * arebegll !, nI fi gto l hoot a#* 10 ’ 8hould they be per¬ 
mitted to grow during the winter? or how should they 
be treated to obtain a good show of Roses next spring 
and early summer ’-Amateur. F • 

6100.—Church decoration—Will any one kindly 
recommend good books on church decoration? also 
hints would be acceptable from those who have success¬ 
fully engaged in such work—I nquirer. 

P ka-ud-glaeaes -What is the cheap¬ 
est kind of hand-glass of 18 in. square ?—R C. 

6102—Making a Watercress bed.—Will some 
reader put me in the way of making a Watercress bed ? 

i!y W* I rher C ° 8e t0 Where 1 intend 10 make bed. 

6103.—Chrysanthemum culture—In view of the 
S ^ a3 °« I Ji. * dt8l [e inform ation on one or two points 
connected with the above subject. Is it a fact that cut- 
ttngs may be stnick in mid-winter In a cold frame! and 
brave all frosts with no other pi otection than 
this ? Is there any real ground for the advice often given 
tX n« ? TM t0r8 “° t rV > d £ lay the la8t Potting till late/than 
? , Thl8 year I took up a young plant from the open 
In August, and it looks healthier 
°? bl °° m ^an those grown on all the time in 
pots. \\ hj should not this plan succeed in all cases ? Is 
mfnnrfV 8 £w Clal vi £ tu ® in sul P ha te of ammonia as a 

“3 c WUat st " D8th 6hou,d “ 

f ® 1 ^T? r ?Pf BOluin J tuberosum ^ 1 w «s this year 
for the first time made acquainted with Tropaolum 
toijerosum, which early in June I planted out against a 
wall facing south-east. Ic has grown to fully 6 ft. hieh 

1 l 0 inV ingl *i hower he® shown. Is it shy in flowering ? 
and will it need protection during winter ? 8ub-aoi> very 
open and no retentive moisture— Gang Forward. * 
6106—Paint for hot-water pipes—What is beat 

futS™ plpe ' in 8re,)nboUM *» 

by 60 ft.; 40 ft. nearest bouse is laid with Grass and 
£° r <ler round ready for flowers, Ac. I wish to make the 
best of it for use of my family ; the soil is light loam and 
subsoil chalk, and has yielded a good crop of Potatoes 
and Beans, but all Is now bare, including walls of house 

ffi 1 IS*J am i f ° nd of R ? ,efl ftnd old-fashioned flowers 
that do not require renewal every year, and my time for 

AMATEUR. ifl 11 ml ** d ‘ WU1 someone kindly advise me?— 


POULTRY. 


■S?S? k y¥i5 l raae -Ido not quite agree 
withAndaHsian with regard to chiokena being^un 
h^thy in consequence of their having a run of only 
“yarijhave the eame number in one 
about 14 ft. by o ft. wide, but entirely roofed over 
and waterproof. I have raised upwards of seventv 
chickens this year, and have not lost a single onebJ 
disease, but I consider a great deal depends upon 
the situation, rhe run should be go situated that 
the birds can have the morning sun. Another induce¬ 
ment to health consists m their having plenty of 
green meat. I often notice they leave thei? Corn to 
partake of it. I would advise “ Anxiety ” to have a 
perch m his run, so that his birds could amuse them- 
selves by jumping on and off. In many cases I 
am afraid Paltry keepers (particularly London 
ones) do not have their houses or , uns lofty enough 
in many instances not more than 4 ft. or 5 ft. from 
thegronnd whereby the birds suffer from damp 

“r -T'ioHBUBN 1 " tW Oannot hl ™ too 

Mlnorcas.-—It is common for the combs of cocks 
to fall over during the moulting season. Let “Ajax” 
not despair, for if the cockerel is a good bird his 

r - gh J aa 800nas he moulted 
out. It may be late in January before he is quite 
in trim. If a bird is worth muoh it is better to^ut 
him m a pen by himself with a good run, and fSed 
^8* a y« ,d ^iced food. Keep him penned 
till the sickle feathers are well started. It is sur 
pnsing how much food a cock requires when fn 
moult, and his future plumage depends upon the 
amount of care he gets during this time. Ifhe is a 

Z?J' g T Ua \ rd . le 5i iai out to hens once o? 
twice a day, or he is likely to fret—J. H. A 

Lime for poultry.-We have lately had bronaht 

“ a”® aC " e where * of fowls 

became dj, and in one or two instances fatally so 
through, it is presumed, their eatiug a quantity of 
g! aate r r Pa na. The birds had bee/kept in a con 
fn n, alm08tde8tltute of aU resources of lime 
m any form, and were thrown a quantity of old 
castings in plaster of Paris,which they immediately 
commenced picking over eagerly, with tho result 
mentioned. Plaster of Paris is a salt of lime most 
lDjnnoua to the digestive organs of any animal 
Poultry fanmers should therefore be careful ™hat 
kind of hme rubbish they throw to their birds. 

Game fowls.—I have some game fowls which I 
iat ® ndexh J bd Jng shortly. What is my best method 

tWhl! ng t ? b i I ? g r themiDt ° conditi °c? andshodd 
they be washed before entering the show pen ?-W. 

J. PV [All soft food should gradually give wav to 
r-in, including a proportion o?pa^ 
and small beans, which cause the plumage tc> as¬ 
sume that hard, glossy look so essential i/a game 

° f thls breed are not ffenerolly 
washed for show purposes, as it causes the feathers ' 
to become soft and uneven, which no amount of 
drying or doctonng will remedy. Your best plan 
would be to confine them in a room littered with 
clean straw. By throwing the food among this the 
birds are compelled to scratch about, and the straws 

off mach °* the dirt and give them a dean 
bright appearance ] 


birds. 


Pl°W 0 r Btlck 8 -—Prunings of Apple trees 
make the best supports with which I am ac¬ 
quainted for Carnations and similar plants Thev 
are straight, strong, and last for three or four 
years. They answer better than Hazel, and 
diould always be saved for such purposes.— 

Recipe for tanning* netting 1 .—A lady 
has pleasure in giving a recipe for tanning 
netting and making it waterproof, which she 
bad from a sailor in the south of Devon, who 
used it for tanning his seines : Six lb. of cutch 
or catachu to eight buckets of water ; the cutch 
to be put into a bit of net, and hung in a boiler 
of water, and the water to be boiled until the 
cutch is melted, stirriDg continually. The nets 
are to be put in a tub, and the water with the 
melted cutch to be poured over them boiling 
hot, and left to stand at least twenty-four 
hours ; then the nets are to be hung out to dry 
m the open air, so, if possible, choose fine 
woather. The sailors tan their nets once a year 
The cutch or catachu may be bought from iron¬ 
monger!. 
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Bird losing Its feathers.—I have a 
^5 ka ^°» w bich came from Sidney six yefrs ag^ 
and although always treated with great patience and 

lfc .T^ d n .°i allow hi8 h ^ d or ne/k 

touched until[about three months ago: since then 

C r B ^ tly rS° ,d hi8 head forward tobe 

rubbed, which he likes very much. His feathers 
c ,°* ne ont “ ucb “ore than usual; is it from 
rubbin g the pole i or is it true thit giving the 
cockatoo butter affects the crest feathers ? g M y bird is 
very fond of bread and butter, and I give him Annlo 
pijM, which he likeB very muoh. I givf him all^orts 
ot things to ea^ and can soon find out what he likes 
I never chain him to his pole, but he has the J»ge 
and pole, so that he sits first on one and then on the 
other, n he is not well supplied with bits of hard 
r?? dto bl fo» be . wi U TCr | soon peck chairs a£d 

- -'•» 

Srs; 1 

SR* 

u f h “ ltl ;r-rMy«.kini, troubled with 
wn&t I have heard called the u naoka 99 in fKn at, a 
mg breathing very quickly and £ asonnd^fkA 
“chit, chit, chit.” He is fed on and 

Hartz Mountain Bread, with a litUe 
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and Maw.seed scattered on the bottom of the cage. 
I also give him three or fonr drops of finohine in his 
water every morning. Will any one give me a cure ? 
Also, will siskins breed in oaptivity r if so, any hints 
will oblige.—J. F. 

Cardinals.—Thanks to “ A. d’A.” for his in for- 
mation about budgerigars. I now feel I should have 
asked him exactly the same questions about car¬ 
dinals, viz., are they as hardy as canaries P will 
they live amicably amongst small birds P and will an 
aviary in an unheated greenhouse be warm enough 
for them ? I am surprised at “ A. d’A. ’ saying that 
canaries would live in a wooden oat-door aviary 
with merely a wire front. One would think that the 
severity of the last two winters would dissipate such 
an idea. What possible objection can there be to 
the end of an unboated greenhouse being used for 
an aviary ? Look to the comfort and advantages of 
a home for birds in an unheated greenhouse. In the 
first place you have not to go out in slop and bad 
weather to attend them. Again, while the weather 
is wet, and cold, and bad, and such that would pre¬ 
vent your enjoying your birdB in an outside aviary, 
you can in a greenhouse remain comfortably with 
them as long as you like. I would be much obliged 
to “ A. d’A.” if he would state if there was any spe¬ 
cial reason for condemning an aviary in a green¬ 
house.— Bird Fancier. 

Canaries becoming blind.—I have four canaries 
each blind with one eye, none of them very old, and 
one this year’s bird. The eye appears slowly to 
shrink away. I am afraid there is no cure after they 
have become blind, but I should be glad to know 
tbe reason, and if I can do anything to prevent it. I 
feed my birds on Canary seed, Rape, Millet, broken 
groats, and a little Hemp. One bird I gave away h as 
become blind in both eyes. These birds do not all 
belong to the same family.—E. M. 8. 

Treatment of canaries.—Will any reader re¬ 
commend a remedy for the pip in canaries, what to 
feed them with, and how to treat them when 
moulting ?— C. Sargent. 


bbibs. 

Taking supers.— When supers are taken from 
hives it should he done in the evening just before 
dusk when the neighbouring bees have retired for the 
night, for bees are such robbers that if the supers 
were taken by day and the strange bees once found 
the honey they would prey upon the spoil. When a 
super is taken it should be carried some distance 
from the hive, say 20 yards, where it should be rested 
in the same position it was when on the hive; 
the greater part of the bees will rush out and go 
back to their old home. The super should be 
lightly tapped with a stick at intervals, which will 
keep the bees in motion and greatly expedite 
their departure. It would be well also to movo the 
super a few yards two or three times during the 
evening to prevent the bees returning, which they 
sometimes will do if it stays in one place very long. 
If all the bees will not leave the super in the even¬ 
ing it should be placed in a close room with light 
on one side only, when an opening should be left 
in the Bnper towards the window and all the other 
parts darkened. The bees will go to the light, and 
most of the bees would be out by the morning.— 
O. P. 

Taking honey from bees—In answer to "A 
Novice ” it would be too late in the season to take any 
of the bars from the hive, even if the bees had any 
honey to spare. The very fact of the bees not work¬ 
ing in the super plainly shows thit they had not 
filled the whole of the cells in the hive with honey; 
therefore it is more than probable they will require 
all their store for winter sustenance. Take the super 
away if not already done and close the aperture, 
and let the hive remain till the spring, when during 
March and April the bees should be carefnlly looked 
after to see they do not snffer from laok of food. In 
the early part of May the Buper should be again 
placed on the hive, and if the bees are very strong 
a large one should be used, for if Bmall ones are 
used and the honey should have to be taken several 
times during the season it would irritate the bees, 
and perhaps make them savage. After the supers 
are put on in the spring then the bees will require 
constant watching to see whether they intend 
working in the super, or are inclined for swarming 
if they will not work in the super. After the hive is 
quite full of honey and no swarms are required then 
some of the outer bars may be removed, and clean 
ones put in their places as fast as they are filled up 
to the seeond week in July.—O. P. 

Flowers for bees in spring.—As the summer 
flowering plants will soon have to make way for the 
spring flowering ones the question will necessarily 
arise what to fill the beds with. To those that are 
possessed of bees I would recommend plenty of 
Ambises. These are the first hardy flowers we nave 
that yield any quantity of honey. The Crocus will 


supply the bees with pollen or bee-bread in the 
early season, and bo will nut trees ; but neither, as 
far as I am aware, yield any quantity of honey. The 
Arabia being hardy, it makes a very showy bed when 
outdoor flowers are scaroe, and it is in full flower 
from six weeks to two months. We had beds of it 
last March in sheets of bloom ; then I observed the 
bees on all favourable opportunities in crowds to be 
gathering honey from them, and in their eagerness 
to thrust their tongue into the base of the flowers 1 
noticed they tore the petals with their feet. Now, if 
bees will work so hard for honey in the early season, 
it behoves us to supply them with as much as pos¬ 
sible, for a small quantity at this season would be 
of intrinsic value before the bush fruit, such as 
Gooseberries and Cnrrants, bloom, after which there 
appears to be no lack of honey-yielding flowers.— 
0. P. 

PreventingawarmiDg.—Having purchased two 
swarms of bees I should like to prevent one from 
swarming. Could I use a large bell-glass if I kept 
the queen oat P It is 24 in. by 15 in., but it has no 
hole at the top. If I could, I would bare them in a 
small room. Are martins bee-eaten P If so, I must 
have lost a great many bees, as they are to and fro 
all day. Both hives weigh over 20 lbs. each.— 
F. M. S. _ j 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To make Grape wine. —Pick the berries, bruise 
them, and press the juice from them; for every pint 
of juice put as much boiling water on the busks ; 
Btir them every day for a week, then press them 
and add to the original Grape juice ; put 4 lbs. ot 
loaf sugar to every gallon of liquor. It is better to 
add the sugar to the Grape juice at the first. Put it 
into a bottle or cask to ferment, which it will do of 
itself; when the hissing is nearly over cork it down, 
and when quite finished cork it firmly. Let it stand 
twelve months, then rack it off. It will be very fine 
and rich. The longer it is kept the better it becomes. 
If required coloured use a little burnt sugar or 
ground cochineal in hot water, or both. Some per¬ 
sons put a pint of water to the pint of Grapes, but 
the wine, though augmented in quantity, is not so 
good in quality. The former plan has given me great 
satisfaction the last fifteen years.—W. G. 


BABBITS. 

Babbits for profit.—I have tried the experiment 
to Bee if rabbits can be kept so that they pay for 
their food, and I am quite satisfied. I started the 
year with four large straight-eared does aud a Bel¬ 
gian buck. They have been fed twice a day : Morn, 
ing feed, Pollard and green staff; evening, Oats 
and green staff, with a liberal handful of good hay 
two or three times a week. By green stuff I mean 
Carrots, Swedes, Mangolds, and Cabbage, varied as 
mnch as possible. My rabbits have produced over 
80 young ones, about naif of which have served the 
se for which they were grown, viz., been 
at four, five, or six months old, as supply of 
green food or their fitness for the table dictated, 
some of them weighing 4 lbs. and some 5 lbs. Many 
of .them have found their way on to the tables of 
my friends who had not tasted tame rabbits before, 
and they all agree in pronouncing them excellent 
and far surpassing the wild rabbit as an article of 
food. I have kept a strict account of cost and pro- 
dace, and shall be happy to send the balanoe sheet 
at the end of the year.—D. C. B. 


HOME FARM. 


Book on horses. —Will some reader re¬ 
commend to me a sensible and practical book 
on the management of horses ? I do not want a 
book as a horse doctor, bat I desire good advice 
to keep my horse well. I have scanned several 
books on this subject by authors of reputation, 
but they seem to mo old-fashioned or anti¬ 
quated in their treatment. Perhaps it may in¬ 
terest some of your readers to know that I have 
tried the experiment advocated by “Free 
Lance,” viz., to work my horse without shoes, 
and I am glad to say it answers very well in- 
deed.-Dr. G. W. 

Cows not breedingr-—I live in a district where 
many besides myself ttnd their cows do not breed as they 
should. Some farmers think there is something in the 
herbage which causes this. Will any of your experienced 
correspondents say wh* ther this is likely to be the case? 
and if so, whether anything in tbe way of food is likely to 
correct it?-A. B. G. 


Tortoises in winter.—Do they require any feed¬ 
ing ? or will putting them in the cellar out of the 
way of frost be sufficient for them ?—F. B. 
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Aloe Greeui 
Anchusa angustifolia 
Apple Cockle Pippin 
Apple, Ribstou Pippin 
Apple, the 
Apples at Painshill 
Arctotls grandiflora 
Aster longifolius var. 
Autumn tints 
Begonia socotrana 
Begonias in borders 
Begonias, self-fertilising 
Begonias, tuberous 
BelLium rotundifolium var. 
Bougainvillea glabra 
Boussingaultia 
Brahes species 
Broccoli, layering 
Brussels Sprouts 
Calceolaria Burbidgel 
Campanula Hostl 
Carnations, border 
Carnations, packing 
Centipede, the luminous 
Chrysanthemum, new 
Chrysanthemums in pots 
Coburghia incarnate 
Coleus Crimson Velvet 
Cfasaula septas 
Crocuses, autumn 
Crops aud weather 
Dahlias, single* 

Danesbury Park 
Kranthemum, albiflomm 
Euonyniua europicus 
Flowers, autumn 
Flowers, rain-proof 
Flowers, swaddling 
Fiji, a year in 
Fuchsia procumbens 
Gale, the late 
Gardens, formal 
Gardens, insects In 
Gentiana crinita 
Gesnera exoniensis 
Gloxinia maculata 
Grapes, outdoor 
Hedychlum, the 
Hibiscus schizopetslus 
Horticulture in N.B. 
Hypericums 
Hydrangea paniculnta 
Jasminum aureum var 
Lactuca macrorhlza 
Lapageria, white 
Lilies in pots 


Lilium pomponium 
Lily of the Valley 
Nerine Fothergilu var. 
Niven. Mr. J. C. 

Notes from Dublin 
N'ysaa aquatica 
Pansies aud tbe weather 
PaBsiliora kermesina 
Pear D. du Comice 
Peas and Potatoes 
Pinks, Chinese 
Phloxes, perennial 
Pitcairnia Decaisneana 
Pitcairn La zeifolia 
Plane, the Eastern 
Plants, hardy Dulbous 
Plumbago capetisis 
Potato, Champion 
Potato, Sutton’s Hero 
Potatoes, fashionable 
Potatoes, lifting 
Primula sikkimensis 
Rhododendrons, hybrid 
Rhus Osbecki 
Roblnia viscosa 
Rose hedges 
Roses, Guelder 
Roses, pruned 
Rose shows 
Roses, budded, best 
Salix alba 
Scabious, the 
Senecio pulcher 
Stemberj^a sicula 
Strawberry B. Queen 
Syon, by the Thames 
lilia mississippiensis 
Tinmea icthiopiea 
Transplanting machine 
Vines, renovating 
Violets in Yorks 
Violets, ventilating 
Vittadenia australis 
Wasps 

Water Lily seed, sowing 
Wellingtonia in fruit 
Wistaria sinensis 
Zinnia Ha&geana 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Crocus, autumn 
Parterre at Castres 
Primula sikkimcrisis i 
- Rock Fernery, a 
Syon, by the river 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING VILLA GARDENS. 

(Continued from page 414 .) 
Autumn flowering plants.— Two first- 
rate plants for autumn decoration are Senecio 
puicher (Tyerman’s Groundsel) and Stobiea 
purpurea. The leaves of the first are large, 
glossy, dark green, and bear a general resem¬ 
blance in shape to those of the large-leaved Pop¬ 
pies ; the flowers are like a magnified Cineraria, 
purple-crimson with a golden centre, eaoh flower 
3 in. across ; the height of the plant when in 
flower is about 3 ft. The other plant is of quite 
a different character, with winged stems and 
greyish, Thistle-like foliage, the spiny character 
being carried through both stems and leaves ; 
the habit is branching like that of a Thistle, 
and the flowers are Daisy like, pale violet, with 
purple centre, and from 3 in. to 3^ in. across. 
A third good autumn-flowering composite is 
Harpalium rigidum, resemblingthe annual Chrv 
santhemums in habit and flower, 3 ft. high 
flowers golden yellow with a black centre. A 
first-rate plant for sheltered sunny borders in 
the south of England is Schizostylis coccinea, 
like a miniature Gladiolus, with bright scarlet 
flowers and sword-shaped leaves, which are ever¬ 
green unless cut down by frost; it flowers in 
October and November. Spiraea palmata, crim¬ 
son, and Spiraea palmata elegans, white, are 
good enough for any border; they should be 
planted in good soil ; both foliage and flowers 
are attractive. A singular and striking plant is 
Sparaxis pulcherrima, with erect, sword-shaped 
leaves springing from the ground like those of 
the Iris, 3 ft. or 4 ft. high, and thin, erect 
flower-stems drooping at the tips with the weight 
of bunches of crimson, rose-coloured, or pink 
bells, each flower 1& in. to 2 in. long, and bearing 
some resemblance to those of theLapageria ; it 
should be planted in clumps in light, rich soil. 
Geum coccmeum plenum is a good plant, with 
double scarlet flowers freely produced, and as 
useful for cutting as scarlet Carnations. Pent- 
stemons are invaluable, and should be included 
in all good borders. For very dry borders on 
chalk or limestone soils Antirrhinums are among 
the most valuable plants we have, producing 
several crops of flowers in a season if cut down 
after each flowering. The dwarf or Tom Thumb 
kinds may be used in the second row, the taller 
varieties in the centre. Wallflowers are equally 
valuable in such soils for spring. Anemone 
japonica, both Honorine Jobert and the new 
pink hybrid, should be planted in even a small 
collection. They are distinct from nearly all 
flowers in their season, and the first is invaluable 
at a time when white flowers are scarce. They 
require room, as they spread rather quiokly at 
the root by means of deep runners, and do not 
flower well until established. 


In small borders an appearance of con¬ 
fusion can only be avoided by choosing three or 
four strikingly contrasted plants and repeating 
them. The plants used should contrast both in 
foliage and flowers if seen together. This cannot 
be done in small borders, unfortunately, in the 
case of the larger plants, because of one the 
characters required we have no good hardy 
plants. What is requisite is a plant of 
pyramidal habit with showy flowers, and hav¬ 
ing broad, large leaves of simple outline, like 
those of the sub-tropical Wigandias. The Holly¬ 
hock is the very type of plant required, but is 
altogether on too large a Beale for a small 
border, and would completely overpower the 
plants already named. The Acanthuses are too 
dwarf and the Rheums too large. The Veratram 
family furnishes perhaps the only hardy plants 
suitable, but the larger Tobacco plants could 
be used, or Solanum robastum, a half-hardy 
annual. These would not only give value to 
the feathery and small-foliaged plants, but also 
to those with sword-shaped leaves. The effect of 
the large-leaved Sages (Salvia argentea and S. 
candidissima) is worth trying in this way; the 
leaves, a foot or more long, near the ground, 
and the whole plant covered with white down, 
flowers white. Clumps or single specimens of 
the same large plant should not do repeated more 


than five times in the same border; a greater 
number than that begins to look formal. The 
size of the clumps might also be varied, either 
[ by using more plants or larger varieties; for 
instance, if three clumps of Tritomas were 
planted, the centre one might be one of the 
taller kinds. 

In long borders the clumps should be 
surrounded by dwaifer plants, and as much 
variety of arrangement and grouping planned 
as possible, always avoiding a mixed and weedy 
effect, by judicious contrast and massing, giving 
the eye something conspicuous to arrest atten¬ 
tion, from which it can wander to the lesser de¬ 
tails; an arrangement in which the two sides of 
the bed are planted alike Bhould only be adopted | 
where the Ded is a central one. Beds running 
east and west can be arranged so that plants 
which dislike hot sunshine are placed facing 
north, so aB to be partially shaded by taller 
plants. 

In larger gardens, where a proper sys¬ 
tem of planting can be carried out, a totally 
different stvle of grouping should be adopted ; 
masses or clumps of striking plants should be 
arranged so as to be seen against suitable back¬ 
grounds of trees or shrubs. This is not so diffi¬ 
cult a matter to arrange as it might seem to be 
at first sight. Tall growing noble looking plants 
which tell at a distance can be had to flower in 
succession from early June until November, and 
by planting clumps of spring flowers in front of 
these, the borders may present a gay appearance 
for a long period. Suppose we plant m a good 
well prepared loam groups of the White Lily, 
the Scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily, and the Tiger 
Lily; in front of these, distinct groups of white 
Phloxes, pink and salmon Phloxes, and red 
Phloxes ; in front of these white and sulphur 
Pyrethrums, mixed with scarlet and white 
Gladioli; and for front lines, deep crimson, 
lilac and yellow Primroses, interspersed with 
Jonquils and autumn Crocuses, we have a bed 
which will look well the whole summer. In 
a heavier soil we might plant at the back 
Globe-flowers and Fair Maids of Franoe ; in front 
of these Tritomas; in front of these dwarf China 
Roses or Brier; and for front lines Polyanthuses 
and Turban and Turkish Ranunculi and Col- 
chicums. For a light, rich soil plant such Chry¬ 
santhemums as Elaine, Beverley, and the 
Pompone Aigle d’Or; in front of these Lilium 
auratum, the blue and white Canterbury Bells, 
and English and Spanish Iris, and for front 
lines dwarf Iris ; interspersed with sprihg Tulips 
followed by Zonal Pelargoniums. Any one un¬ 
derstanding hardy plants can fill a large garden 
with similar groupings, and where smaller spaces 
have to be filled dwarfer plants can be treated in 
the same way; the great thing is to keep the 
colours, which will be seen at the same time 
distinct and in masses, and so continue the only 
good feature of the bedding system with a natural 
style of growing. Small spaces can be filled with 
distinct plants, Buch as the Japanese Anemones, 
Dielytra spectabilis, or Spiraea palmata and its 
white varieties, either separately or the two 
colours together. There might also be groups of ; 
the same family, such as one bed of Anemones, 
spring and autumn, another of Lilies, another 
of Iris, another of Dianthus (Pinks, Carnations, j 
and Indian Pinks, for instance), choosing those | 
kinds of course which will thrive together in the ! 
same soil. In large gardens the soil and positions 
could be varied ; for instance, a sunny bank of 
light soil sloping to a pond could be so planted as 
to show the whole of the Iris family in one great 
roup. The edgings for this arrangement could 
e of plants flowering at a different Beaaon from 
that of the family represented, but some fami¬ 
lies, as the Phloxes, for instance, could be had 
in bloom almost from frost to frost. A most at¬ 
tractive bed of this family could be arranged in 
a large bed with a rockery edging by planting 
the dwarf spring-flowering kinds in front; then 
Phlox Drummondi then the dwarfer perennials, 
and the tallest at the back. There is really no 
end to the picturesque combinations that can be 
carried out in gardens with a little thought. 
Sharp points of beds running into lawns could 
be emphasised by planting some conspicuous 


plant at the most projecting point. Single plants 
look well planted in beds on the lawn, the best 
for this purpose being those of pyramidal habit. 
Canterbury Bella have a fine effect planted in 
this way, forming on light rich soils a pyramid 
of flower 4 ft. or 5 ft. high. Silvery Sages 
(Salvia argentea and candidissima) would look 
well planted in the same way. 

Bookwork edgings.—A good feature in 
a small garden would be a few beds with rock- 
work edgings at the front of the lawn close to 
the house. Most rockery plants have to bo 
viewed closely before their delicate beauty is seen, 
and many make carpets and cushions of evergreen 
foliage which look well at all seasons. The beds 
themselves could be filled with plants requiring 
special soils, and some of them could be filled with 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, and used as plunge beds 
for pot plants. When the'house is classic in 
style, rockeries would be too rustic near it, but 
beds could be arranged in the same way within 
ornamental stone edgings, and decorated with 
vases at the angles, but beware of combining 
vases with any rustic ornament. I noticed this 
summer a most incongruous effect produced in 
a small front plot completely ruled by an or¬ 
nate house, with an imposing portico with steps, 
and a stone balustrading in front, by decorat¬ 
ing the window boxes with virgin cork, and 
placing rustic wood and cork flower-stands 
amongst the beds, along with terra-cotta vases 
in keeping with the style of the architecture. 

Climbers are not sufficiently used in gar¬ 
dens except for wall decoration ; trained up tall 
poles they have a very pretty effect; trained on 
trellises they may be used to divide nursery 
beds, tool-houses, &c., from the show parts of 
the garden, while arches at intervals along a 
long walk may often be used with the happiest 
results. A temporary or summer trellis is very 
useful for annuals and such perennials as the 
Everlasting Peas. Plants like Carnations, which- 
require special soil and culture, should be planted' 
in a bed by themselves. Stocks are best treated 
in the same way. In town gardens annuals can 
be used with good effect, hut they must be 
sown early; a light soil is the best for the 
greater part of them, although a few, such 
as the Leptosiphons and the Flaxes (Linuins) 

E refer a rich soil, and one or two, such as 
ilene pendula, are indifferent as to soil. Sapo- 
naria calabrica, for instance, forms on a light 
soil perfect dense cushions of bloom with 
scarcely a leaf showing; on a rich soil it blooms 
as freely, but produces so many leaves and such 
a length of stem as to be useless, its minute 
flowers being lost. 

Flowering: trees and shrubs.— A much 
greater use should be made than at present of 
flowering trees and shrubs, and also of thoso 
which bear conspicuous berries. The standard 
Rose seems to have created a love for top-heavy 
standard trees. The ground underneath these is 
always difficult to nil with plants, whereas if 
bushy naturally habited trees are used, the 
ground beneath is sheltered without being too 
much shaded, and can be stocked with woodland 
plants in imitation of a natural coppice. Few 
people are aware what beautiful things some of 
our native small bushes and trees are if allowed 
to grow as they like. I noticed in spring a line 
of old Hawthorns which seemed to be the re¬ 
mains of what had once been a hedge; they 
looked as if there, had just been a heavy snow¬ 
storm, so covered were they with blossom and 
such a variety of habit. Some were rounded, 
and had long drooping branches like a Weeping 
Willow ; in others the branches were held out 
stiffly horizontal, the bloom showing in great 
round masses ; others, again, were like a Deodar 
Cedar covered with snow. Some of the trees wet e 
quite 30ft. high, ending with conical point, and yet 
we use this tree for hedges and trim all this 
wealth of bloom off and its cheerful bright ber¬ 
ries as well. An old untrimmed hedge also 
seemed to me quite good enough to be imported 
as a feature into the best gardens. First came 
drifts of white Blackthorn blossoms, mixed with 
the first green buds of the Hawthorn, then tho 
Hawthorn blossom, that had barely faded when 
out came ablaze of Crab Apple flowers, and these 
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were scarcely over when the wild Roses ap- 

K eared, making in all some six weeks’ continuous 
loom. How much better to enter a house through 
a rustic wicket in a hedge like that than through 
a trimmed fence of evorgroens or an iron railing. 
In such a hedge you may hope for nightin¬ 
gales ; they are not afraid of towns ; the residents 
in Rotherhitheand Bermondsey formerly walked 
out to hear them in gardens which are now 
bricks and mortar, or “ soot and cinders, and the 
property of the S.E.R.” ; but they won’t come 
near trimmed hedges. The style of house would, 
of course, have to be suited to a rustic hedge, 
but once we get rid of the idea that a house to 
be fit for the occupation of respectable people 
must be pretentious in style, and have every¬ 
thing about it after the manner of a Berlin wool 
mat, there will be no difficulty in having houses 
built to suit any and every style of garden de¬ 
coration ; it is not too much to hope for such 
an improvement in public taste as will make the 
advent of villas in a country district cease to be 
regarded as the death-knell of all that is beauti¬ 
ful or different from towns in it. Townspeople 
when they come into the country are too much 
given to bringtown notionswiththem, and build 
houses which are an eyesore and a disfigurement 
to the landscape as far as they are visible. 

Winter flowering plants Bhould be 
placed in sheltered nooks facing south. If we 
notice the skirts of a common or piece of waste 
land where the rabbits keep the Grass like a 
piece of velvet, we find the turf running into 
the scrub in tiny alleys which often fork or turn 
out of sight at the end. In the sunny nooks of 
these little glades linger the last green leaves of 
the year, and there we may look for the first 
tiowers of spring. Sit down for a moment in one 
of the sheltered nooks in a bright February or 
March day with a strong north-easter blowing 
and tho thermometer but little above the freez¬ 
ing point, and the reason of this is obvious. We 
find ourselves at once in a different atmosphere ; 
soft eddies of a warmer air float about, while 
the stinging blast passes overhead ; the wind is 
broken and hindered in its passage through the 
shrubs and gets warmed by them, and thus a 
more genial atmosphere is created. There is no 
backward eddy of cold air such as often occurs 
when the wind comes over the sharp edge of a 
wall. In such sheltered alleys amongst shrubs 
we may venture such plants as will flower in 
the cold dark days of the year. Winter and 
early spring flowering Irises of several kinds, 
lxias, Babianas, and other Cape bulbs can be 
used in such situations, and will succeed theie 
if they succeed anywhere ; and later flowering 
plants may be planted there to give an earlier 
bloom. 0 1 plants for special soils, shady situa¬ 
tions, &c., lists have been given from time to 
time in Gardening, so that no reader need 
have any part of his garden absolutely flower- 
less. 

Bedding plants.— The plants at present 
used for bedding need not be banished from our 
gardens by hardy plants, but can be used along 
with them. It would be a pity to lose tho con¬ 
stant blue of the nearly hardy Lobelia, the 
bright plume of the Golden Feather, or the 
conspicuous silvery tufts of the Ceutaurcas. If 
my memory serves me, Verbenas and Petunias 
were grown and figured in gardening magazines 
as florists’ flowers before bedding was thought 
of, and could be so grown again. The scarlet Pe¬ 
largonium is nearly hardy, and if kept dry and 
safe from severe frost it oan be kept through 
the winter without heat, and will flower more 
freely than young plants ; but it will not make 
the round small plants beloved of the beddera, 
but will branch freely and cover nearly a yard 
of ground by the end of the summer. As an in¬ 
stance of its hardiness there was formerly a 
plant of the tree variety at the Rye House 
which covered the whole south gable of the 
hotel. When I saw it some 16 years since it 
w’as as thick at the root as the calf of a man’s 
leg, and must have stood there a good many 
years. The white Geraniums aro amongst the 
best plants known for the front plots of small 
gardens which face north, where they can bask 
in the reflected heat from the street and the 
houses opposite without getting the direct rays 
of the sun ; they flower much more freely there 
than in any other position. One word in con¬ 
clusion with regard to arrangemont of colours. 
Beware of mixing all colours together in small 
spots ; the effect of such a misarrangement is as 



bad as that of two brass bands at equal distances they sun, and they do not as a rule flower freely 
from the listener playing different tunes. All unless they get a good baking in the summer; 
the colours of the rainbow are combined in they need apparently a large amount of matura- 
white light, and all lower tones of tho same tion to perfect their growth and prepare it fer 
colours combine to make grey. Where two the proauction of bloom. J. B. 

blight colours touch each other a certain quan- _ 


tity of a combined shade is formed at the edges 
where they meet, and as this line of combined 
colour remains about the same width when the 
colour is in small spots the pure colour is 
nearly extinguished. This can be readily seen by 
crossing a piece of bright blue paper with fine 
lines of bright Vermillion at about four to an 
eighth of an inch ; the result is a purple, a 
combination of red and blue, although both 
pure colours can be seen on close inspection. 
Use plenty of white, yellow, and other bright 
and pale tints ; place blues always against white 
or against dark Bhrubs or deep shadow, and use 
bright red sparingly. J. I). 

ADAM’S NEEDLES (YUCCAS) INGROUPS. 
Wherever space can be afforded, and suitable 
situations can be found for them, the hardy 
Yuccas should be grown. Few hardy subjects 
are so distinct in leafage and manner of growth 
as these ; but to see them to the best advantage 
they should be arranged in bold groups, and in 
the immediate vicinity of such trees and shrubs 
as are best fitted to form a harmonious contrast 
to them. Perhaps the best situation for them is 
a sloping bank or piece of land, fully exposed 
to the mid-day sun, and backed up by ever¬ 
greens of some kind. Thus placed, and allowed 
ample space for development, they will gain in 
beauty from year to year, and when in bloom 
will form a striking feature iu the garden. The 
handsome spikes of large cream-coloured flowers 
are extremely effective, especially when thrown 
out into bold relief by the mass of verdure be¬ 
hind them. 

Yuccas like a well-drained soil, and thrive well 
where the subsoil is pure chalk. They delight 
in full exposure to the suu, and enjoy the shelter 
fram rough winds which a stronger vegetation 
is capable of affording them ; hence the ad¬ 
visability of plauting them iu tolerably close 
proximity to trees or shrubs of some kind which 
may screen them, not only from rough westerly 
gales when in bloom, but will also insure them 
against the withering influence of easterly or 
northerly wintry winds. The Yucca is a hardy 
plant, but the foliage of several of the most or¬ 
namental species, such as filamentosa, is apt to 
get either torn or discoloured when the plants 
are growing in free exposure, and when the 
leaves have become much injured the decorative 
value of these fine, hardy subjects is much 
diminished. A little discrimination in the choice 
of situation will, however, be all that is neces¬ 
sary to insure their pei feet safety in this respect, 
and there are few gardens where suitable ac¬ 
commodation could not be found for them 

In grouping Yuccas a wonderfully fine as 
well as a more free and natural effect is obtained 
where a proportion of the specimens employed 
have attained sufficiently large dimensions to 
raise the head of foliage some 3 ft. to 6 ft. above 
the soil; these tall plants should not, however, 
be placed in a regular manner in a back line, 
but one here and there should be allowed to 
advance somewhat into the foreground, with 
some of the smaller specimens nestling at their 
feet. The effect of a group thus arranged charms 
by its irregularity and quaint beauty, and forms 
a picturesque and distinct feature in the garden 
landscape. I have often thought that we do not 
sufficiently value these noble hardy plants, for 
one seldom sees a bold, free use made of them, 
the owners of gardens generally being content 
with employing them on the dot system, which 
cannot be said to convey an adequate idea of 
their high qualities. 

It should be the aim of all who may have a 
large extent of ground to embellish it with 
plants of an enduring character, to create as 
much diversity as possible ; this can be well 
effected by grouping families of plants having 
distinctive features in situations most favour¬ 
able to them, avoiding as far as possible all sem¬ 
blance of regularity and formal outline. Tho 
Yuccas, offering as they do a complete contrast 
to all other forms of hardy vegetable life, may 
be made good use of in carrying out this idea, 
for by their means alone a distinct and interest¬ 
ing piece of garden scenery may be created. As 
before stated, the hardy Yuccas are children of 


The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fn- 
grans).—Amongst winter flowers this is ODe of 
the most reliable. We use it as a carpeting plant 
for banks and other jiositions under trees where 
little else will grow ; its foliage looks well at all 
times of the year, and at Christmas its delici¬ 
ously perfumed flow-era are very useful for in¬ 
door decoration. It is a vigorous grower, ami 
when once planted will take care of itself. I find 
those clumps that are planted under the shelter 
and shade of mixed evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs the best, as the flower-spikes draw up a 
good height, and the blossoms are better coloured 
than when fully exposed ; in fact, its proper 
place is as a carpet under trees where the shrubs 
are thin.—J. C. 

Swan River Daisy (Brachycome ibsridi- 
folia.—Such a pretty annual as this must on no 
account be overlooked, more especially astia 
of simple culturo. It grows from about S in. to 
12 in. nigh, and as its habit of growth is some¬ 
what straggling, it is particularly suitable for 
grouping in masses. The flowers, which are 
about 1 in. across, and produced in loose ter- 



Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidifolia). 


minal clusters, are bright blue, with a pal 
tinted centre, and strikingly resemble those o 
the common greenhouse Cineraria. There an 
other sorts with flowers of various shades o 
blue and purple, and one is pure white. Like al 
other annuals of a similar character, it should b 
sown on a warm border in spring and at inter 
vale as occasion requires, so as to have a sue 
cession of flowers till late in autumn. 


NOTES ON AUBRIETIAS. 

A very useful class of plants, whether for sprin 
bedding, for the furnishing of rockwork, or fc 
forming permanent patches in the hardy plan 
border, are Aubrietias. In no case do they l«x» 
more attractive than when left as permanen 
clumps in any position, for the masses of blooi 
produced by them in the spring are perlia| 
more striking and more enduring than th<J 
borne by most other spring plants. Clumi 
where left untouched, except having a litt) 
trimming of seed-pods and straggling growt) 
have stood frosh and robust with me for man 
years, and that is much more than can be sai 
in reference to many choice plants that aj 
much more favoured, but have not nearly i 
much merit. 

There are threo methods of propagating Ai 
brietias : by seed, cuttings, and by division. A 
are simple enough, and tho marvel is thati 
they may be propagated so freely, they shod 
none the less be so comparatively scarce. S<?« 
sown as soon as ripe will yield plants to blcifl 
the first year, and good-sized clamps the eccoi 
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% car. As some plants will always seed there is 
no reason why seedlings should not bo raised 
every year. Cuttings taken off just as the plants 
are going out of bloom, and inserted in shallow 
pans placed in a cool frame, will strike root and 
make strong plants for the winter's planting, 
tty dividing old plants of course the largest young 
ones are obtained, but the Aubrietia does not 
root freely at the ground line, and otten in pull¬ 
ing plants to pieces but small portions of root 
are found compared with tops. If, however, 
rootless portions are planted, they as a rule make 
root the following spring. Surface rooting is 
much encouraged by dressing the plants in the 
summer with spent pot soil. The more those can 
be encouraged the better, as then the earth roots 
may be dispensed with when transplanted. 

Where the Aubrietia is largely UBed to fur¬ 
nish beds in spring it is well to get in a Urge 
batch of cuttings early in the summer, and 
when these are struck put them in 3-in. pots, 
and encourage the plants to till them with 
roota. Such plants will turn out in November, 
and push up growth much more freely thau 
plants that nave had their few roots muoh dis¬ 
turbed. Well-established plants of the Aubrietia 
are very recuperative; they recover from in¬ 
juries by frost and snow marvellously fast. 
Last winter Ihe hoar-frosts quite killed back 
every piece of growth on a bed of plants, so that 
I gave them all up for dead ; bat no sooner did 
the weather become favourable than the roots 
threw' up fresh growth, and in a short time 
the plants were as large as ever, blooming most 
profusely. 

The old Aubrietia deltoidea, useful as it still 
may be to cover rockwork. hardly finds a place 
in gardens where such fine kinds as gra-ca, 
Kyrei, Hendersoni, and violacea are grown, as 
these are all robust growers, with largo flowers, 
and produced in large masses. Gricca is the 
palest, but a capital kind, and very striking 
amidst the riarker-hued kinds. Of these the 
deepest is violacea, tho colour of which is quite 
a reddish-purple. It is au excellent feature of 
this kind that it not only seeds freely, but comes 
true from seed. As amongst spring flowers light 
colours, such as white, yellow, and lilac, so 
largely preponderate, snv hardy plant that will 
give good masses of reddish hues is very ac¬ 
ceptable. A. D. 


Transplanting hardy plants — A pood 
time we have had for the dividing and replanting 
of all kinds of hardy plants, work that must be 
done regularly w here trade has to be done, and 
is none the worse for being occasionally done in 
private gardens when a good time like the pre¬ 
sent offers, and it can be done well. How much 
better it is to be able now to get all Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, Violets, Pansies, and scores of simi¬ 
lar things replanted in fresh soil, and where the 
plants can get established, than it is to do so in 
the spring when there is a press of work. In 
open weather plants make root at once, and in 
8[>ring have a great advantage over those more 
recently moved.—A. 

Carnations from seeds.— Permit me to 
w rite a few lines in favour of these. No florist 
in his sober senses would expect show flowers 
from them as a rule, but they are simply in¬ 
valuable as garden plants and for cutting;. 
Strong in frame, ss a rule, infinitely varied in 
colour, size, shape, fragrance, and most profuse 
bloomers, they are among the most showy, as 
well as the most useful, flowers in all the gar¬ 
den for many purposes ; it matters little even 
whether they are donble or single. Vases of 
single Carnations may often be more elegant 
than those filled with doable ones, and it is but 
seldom that the most common place lot of seed¬ 
lings does not produce a fair percentage of 
double flowers; and as for ragged edges, the 
more ragged the more picturesque. By all means 
let our florists keep up their smooth, circular, 
properly-formed, coloured, and displayed strains 
of Pinks, Picotecs, and Carnatioua, but let the 
mere decorator and the flower gardener have 
his patches, beds, and borders of seedlings dis- 
tiDguised by more of the freedom of Nature 
than the prim stithies* of art. We want far more 
seedling Carnations in our gardens, and I hardly 
know whether the pedantiy of our florista or 
the pilfering propensitiea of our rabbits are most 
to blame for their absence.—D. T. 

Mimulua glutinosua is a most useful 
perennial, succeeding with very little care and 
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barely protected from frost. It strikes from cut¬ 
tings as easily as a Fuchsia, grows very rapidly, 
■ending up a profusion of shoots from the root, 
and its graceful branches are covered with deli¬ 
cate Apricot-coloured flowers from May till Oc¬ 
tober, and during the winter the thick, bright 
foliage is very pleasing. I have rarely Been it in 
greenhouses, and was told by a gardener who 
had it that it was an old-fashioned plant for 
which there was no demand. It may therefore 
be worth while to mention it.—G. G. 

Newmann’s Coneflower (Rudbeckia 
Newmanni).—This is a very desirable plant. Its 
flowers are rich orango-yellow, with conspicuous, 
velvety, maroon centres ; the flowers, indivi¬ 
dually, are from 3 in. to 4 in. in diameter, and 
are borne in dense masses in great profusion 
from early in August till late iu October. The 
height of the plant is from 2 ft. to ft., and 
its habit is neat and compact. It is easily culti¬ 
vated, flourishing in any ordinary garden soil, 
but succeeding best in that which iu moderately 
rich, light, aud well drained. It forms a very 
gay bed during summor and autumn. To make 


in hot weather, give them plenty of room so that 
the air can circulate well amongst them, and 
house them the first week in October, previously 
dusting them with flowers of sulphur to prevent 
mildew. I should advise you to grow the follow¬ 
ing—White : Mrs. George Rundell, White 
Beverley, White Venus ; yellow : Mrs. Dixon, 
Golden Beverley. Aurea multiflora; pink : Lady 
Hardingc, L»dy Slade, Venus ; dark : Prince of 
Wales, Faust, General Bainbridge. These are all 
incurved, varied in colour, and sure to give 
satisfaction.—A. G. Rundkll, Finthury Pari. 

-1 send “H.M.W.R.”my method of grow¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums, which has always during 
the past few years been the meansof bringing me 
more or less success as an exhibitor of undressed 
Chrysanthemums. Cuttings or suckers are taken 
about the middle of February, and dibbled in 
boxes about 12 in. square with label behind each 
separate variety; they are then watered to settle 
the soil, aud a sheet of glass placed over them, 
leaving a very small space for the escape of mois¬ 
ture. I then put the boxes on a greenhouse shelf, 
quite close to the glass, and in about two or three 



Neumann's Coneflower (Rudbeckia Newmatmi). 


up for its autumn flowering, blue-branching 
Larkspur planted alternately in the same bed 
and pegged dow n has a good effect. The foliage 
of the Delphinium lightens up that of the 
Rudbeckia, and it comes early into flow'er. 
When both plants are in bloom they look welL 
It is easily increased by means of seed or divi¬ 
sion in spring or late in autumn. 

6037. — Chrysanthemums failing. — I 
thiuk “ H. M. W. 1L” has stopped his plants too 
late. Commence to atop them when the young 
lants are 4 in. high, and then stop each, break 
ack to one joint, do not stop after the second 
week in June ; by this treatment the plants will 
l>e dwarf ; cut the old plants down when done 
blooming and place in a cold frame, giving plenty 
of air, and they will soon throw up strong suckers 
from tho roots, which take off, and commence 
striking by the end of January, and keep in a 
cold frame until the spring frosts are over, then 
place them in a sunny position iu the open air. 
Cuttings about 3 in. long make the best plants ; 
pot into 3-in. pots when rooted, using a compost 
of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and sand in equal 
proportions. When well rooted pot on into 6-in. 
pots, usin< a little decayed manure. They will be 
ready for pottiDg into flowering pots (9-in.) by 
the second week in May. Use some 4-in. bones 
in the soil for the Anal potting, and keep them 
well watered with soot water, syringe them well 


weeks they sre rooted and growing, when they 
should be transferred separately into 3-in. pots, 
which will soon be filled with roots, when they 
should be shifted into 5-in. pots, in which they 
remain till the end of May or beginning of Jure, 
when they should have their final shift into S-in. 
pots. In the earlier stages I am not particular 
as to soil, generally using some of last year’s 
Chrysanthemum compost, but when potting for 
the last timo I alwa>s use new fibrous yellow 
loam, two parts rotted manure, and leaf mould 
one part, and enough sand or road drift to keep 
the soil open. I pay particular attention to 
drainage; 1} in. of smallish potsherds upon and 
around an oyster shell answers admirably, and I 
have never found a single pot with defective 
drainage since I have used oyster shells. Pinch¬ 
ing is not advisable where good and perfect 
blooms are required, and some varieties are natur¬ 
ally tall growers, which too frequent watering 
and syringing will make still taller ; but as your 
greenhouse is evidently rather low, you could 
grow the dwarfer kinds, some of which are 
mentioned iu the accompanying list. Care mils'; 
be taken to keep all laterals cut out, and in dis¬ 
budding, the larger the bloom required the less 
bads must be allowed to remain ; in fact, exhibi¬ 
tion growers allow only the central one to 
remain, and remove all the rest as socn as th» 
operation can safely be perforjMjj^fter flower* 
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mg, the old plants should be cut down and 
placed anywhero out of the reach of severe 
frost till wanted to supply cuttings, when they 
can be well watered ana exposed to the fall 
light in a frame or greenhouse to produce firm 
cuttings. The twelve incurved varieties which 
are quoted below are msntioned as being most 
likely to give satisfaction to an inexperienced 
grower : Bella'donna, lilac, medium height; 
Beverley, white, dwarf ; Geo. Glenny, sulphur, 
tall; Golden Beverley or Mr. Bunn, golden 
yellow, dwarf; Lady Slade, lilac; Mrs. G. 
Bundle, white, tall; Nil Desperandum, dark 
red, medium height; Mrs. Shipman, fawn, 
dwarf ; Orange Perfection, dark salmon orange, 
medium height; Prince of Wales, purple, violet, 
medium height; Miss Mary Morgan, pink, 
medium height ; Guernsey Nugget, primrose 
jellow, medium height.—J. R. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—November 
7 to 12. 

Digging large holes and Ailing them with loam in 
which to plant Peaches, Nectarines, and! Apricots. 
Covering a bed of Seakale with leaves and manure pre¬ 
viously prepared for it. Cutting down Asparagus stalks 
and clearing the weeds off the bedf. Covering up Endive 
mid Lettuce to blanch. Re-pottiug herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias. Getting the trees in the Peach house pruned and 
painted with a mixture of soot, sulphur, and cow 
manure, for keeping off and destroying insects. Clear¬ 
ing oil Ra»pierry canes off wire trellis. Clearing leaves 
a id rubbish off borders in flower garden and getting 
thrin forked over. Giving Asparagus beds a light lork- 
ing, and covering them with rotten manure. Making a 
new Mushroom bed. Getting all Endive and Lettuce 
into frames as fast as room can be found for them. Sow¬ 
ing Mustard and Cress in a warm frame. Potting on lato 
Primulas. Getting into the potting shtd a supply of dif¬ 
ferent sorts of mould. Emptying Cucumber pits and giv¬ 
ing the walls a good coating of hot lime. Trenching 
early Pea border, turniug in a good coat of manure 
that had been previously mixed with salt and soot. 
Commencing to lay down one-half of the Broccoli heads 
to ihi north, and covering up the ground between the 
rows with half-rotten manure. Potting off Hydrangea 
cuttings which are rooted. Getting Strawberries in pots 
into cold pits. Looking over Cauliflowers, turning down 
leaves to protect the heads where required, and moving 
tint nn*st forward ones into an open shed. Lookiug over 
Verbena and other cuttings, removing all dead ones 
nnd decayed leaves. Getting all rubbish burnt up. 
Clearing off late Peas, and storing aw&y the best of the 
stakes. 

Flower Garden. 

After the fierce winds that have recently 
wrought snch destruction, a good deal of labour 
will be necessary to get the garden again into 
a tidy condition, for even where trees are not 
much broken, there is a general wreckage, in 
the way of leaves, twigs, and branches, to clear 
up before ordinary work can be proceeded with. 
Where limbs have been broken off, saw the 
splintered pieces off, and paint the cut portion 
to keep wet from rotting the wood. Look over 
young or freshly planted trees or shrubs, re¬ 
placing stakes or ties, and filling in around the 
stems where they have been loosened by wind- 
waving. Should the weather now keep dry, 
planting may bo pushed on with every prospect 
of success. A finish may also be put to the 
planting of beds or vases, for tender plants will 
now be all removed, or rendered so unsightly 
as to make removal absolutely imperative. Lawn 
Grass that has continued to grow freely should 
be kept short by the mowing machine or scythe, 
or the work of clearing up leaves will be greatly 
hindered, after which rolling will be beneficial. 
Any inequalities in the surface will then be 
easily detected, and should be made good. 

Now is a good time to relay Box or other 
edgings to walks preparatory to remaking or 
repairing them. Any kind of brick rubbish, 
clinkers, or rough stones should be reserved for 
drainage. It is useless laying a few inches of 
gravel ou the soil and expecting that it is going 
to form a good walk, for as soon as a heavy 
rainfall or a thaw after frost sets in, such a 
walk becomes useless, and before the evil can 
be remedied the work of thorough drainage has 
to be undertaken, thus enabling one to get rid 
of all kinds of non-combustible rubbish that 
cannot be otherwise profitably disposed of. At 
this time of year, when fallen leaves render it 
impossible to maintain everything neat and 
trim, walks of all kinds should be swept and 
rolled as frequently as possible. Pruning of 
shrubs may be proceeded with as opportunities 
occur, and any which it is desirable to increase 
may os successfully propagated by means of 
cutting*. Several of the smaller-growing Coni* 


fers, snch as Retinosporas, Thujas, and Junipers, ! 
may be readily increased in this way. Put them 
in pots, winter them in cold frames, and in 
spring push them on with a little bottom-heat. 
Thus treated they soon make useful material 
for the winter decoration of beds and vases, and 
if carefully removed to the reserve garden will 
do duty in this way for several years. Several 
varieties of Euonyrnus are very useful for the 
same purpose, but unfortunately they are not 
very hardy. Berberis Aquifolium, that comes 
true and in quantity from seed, is a good com¬ 
panion plant for the Conifers, as its shiny, prickly 
leaves assume a deep bronze, and sometimes a 
scarlet tinge in winter, which is very effective. 
The hardy Heaths are neat-growing, pretty 
plants for producing winter effects either for 
removal or as permanent beds. They are now 
full of buds and blooms. 

Amongst autumn flowers Chrysanthemums 
are perhaps the most noticeable at present. 
They are worth a light covering of tiffany or 
some temporary protection, as they come into 
blossom when outdoor flowers are getting scarce. 
The remnant of spring flowers left after the 
beds are planted should De pricked out in nur¬ 
sery beds, as sometimes the smallest plants 
stand the winter, while more robust ones fail; 
they come in for filling up gaps in spring, and 
for filling extra beds or borders. Seedling or 
late-struck Pansies or Violas well repay a little 
extra attention in this way, for if planted in 
spring on good soil deeply cultivated, they will 
flower continuously the whole season. Look 
over bedding plants, and remove decayed leaves 
or failures, stir the surface, and keep a dry, cool, 
healthy atmosphere by maintaining free venti¬ 
lation on all favourable occasions. Avoid over¬ 
watering or too much fire heat; on the con¬ 
trary, just keep them safe from frost or 
drought. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants.— Soft-wooded plants 
will now require careful attention to keep them 
from damping during the winter season. Pelar¬ 
goniums of the show and fancy kinds should 
occupy light positions near the glass in well- 
ventilated compartments. No more water should 
be given them than is just sufficient to keep 
the roots healthy and the tops from flagging. 
Primulas will now be getting fit for decorative 
purposes, and must be watered carefully, other¬ 
wise they are very liable to go off at the collar 
during dull weather. Double Primulas must be 
kept in a temperature slightly warmer than that 
of an ordinary greenhouse, and should be fed 
occasionally with clear liquid manure to assist 
them in throwing up their trusses of flowers. 
Cinerarias and herbaceous Calceolarias will be 
best grown in cool pits, as a damp atmosphere 
ib necessary to their well-doing at all seasons of 
the year. Change the atmosphere surrounding 
these plants by free ventilation on all favour¬ 
able occasions. Dutch bulbs will now require 
frequent examination, and any that are suffi¬ 
ciently rooted should be brought from under 
the covering of ashes, and shaded for a few days 
till the crowns become inured to light. The 
earliest Roman Hyacinths will now be pushing 
up their flower-spikes, and will prove useful for 
cut flowers or for room decoration. Salvias now 
blooming or throwing up their spikes must be 
liberally fed with strong liquid manure to keep 
them in flowering condition as long as possible. 
Annuals in pots, with the exception of Migno¬ 
nette, will now require a slightly warmer at¬ 
mosphere than that of the greenhouse to keep 
them iu good flowering condition. Attend to 
the removal of all dead leaves and decaying 
matter among hard-wooded plants, and water 
them carefully during the next two months. 
A fire occasionally during the early part of the 
day will, as a rule, bo beneficial as regards puri¬ 
fying the atmosphere iu the case of choice green¬ 
house plants. A few of the earliest spring-bloom¬ 
ing hsrdy shrubs adapted for this work should 
be introduced into heat. Among Azaleas the 
best arc A. amcena, A. Borsig, A. Bernhard 
Andre alba, A. Pauline Mardner, A. narcissi- 
flora. Among shrubs select Staphylea colchica, 
Lilac Charles X., Deutzia gracilis, Andromeda 
floribunda, Rhododendron praecox, Berberis 
stenophylla, Ribes sanguineum, &c. Where Lilies 
of the Valley are in request a few of these may 
bo introduced, but it will be better to allow 
them a few weeks more rest if the stock is 
limited, as the plants will then give a much 
mor' -’'torf return when introduced into 


heat. Well-rooted plants are necessary at thh 
season in order to obtain good results. It will 
be necessary to have command of good top and 
bottom heat to get plants to start satisfactorily 
daring the early winter season. After intro¬ 
ducing these into the house, keep them regu¬ 
larly syringed, but avoid too high a temperature 
till the flower buds commence to show signs of 
swelling freely. 

Fruit. 

Vines.— Early houses from which Grape* 
are to be cut in May and Jane shoald now be 
closed for forcing. If the Vines are old and have 
been forced for a number of years, they will 
break more freely and at a lower temperature 
than young ones that have made vigorous 
growth and have had a shorter season of rest. 
After the house has been closed for a few days 
the night temperature may range about 55-, 
with a rise of 5° to 10° by day. To secure this 
the introduction of well-worked fermenting 
material, consisting of Oak leaves and stable 
manure combined, with very gentle fire-heat, 
will produce a soft, genial atmosphere highly 
favourable to the Vines, both before and after 
they start into growth. Apply water to the in¬ 
ternal borders at a temperature of 90°. Suspend 
the young rods in a horizontal position over the 
fermenting material, syringe them with tepid 
water two or three times a day, damp all foot¬ 
paths and walls, and give a little air to prevent 
condensation of moisture on the glass. If the 
roots have the run of outside borders, the latter 
should be well protected with dry Fern for the 
present with old lights or shutters well elevated 
for throwing off heavy rain and snow, and when 
the buds are fairly on the move will be the time 
for applying fermenting materials. Oak leaves in 
a moderately dry state give a mild, steady 
warmth which draws the roots through the top 
dressing placed on the surface in August, and, 
being less liable to fluctuations than manure, 
gives the cultivator very little trouble, while ii 
secures him from checks, which sometimes ren 
der external borders worse than useless in seven 
winters. Where late Grapes are grown in suf 
ficient quantity to keep up the supply unti 
May, Alicaotes will now be at their best, an< 
Lady Downes may be used if required, but tin 
latter will improve in quality and value i 
allowed to hang on the Vines until after Christ 
mss, with a free circulation of air when externa 
conditions are favourable, and just sufficien 
fire-heat to set the air in motion and to expe 
damp. Gradually reduce the temperature to 50 
at night. Keep the house dry, cool, and ecru 
pnlously clean, and to prevent dust from ri&in| 
from internal borders, which will now be gettin 
dry, a nice covering of dry bracken will be foum 
a good remedy. Houses in which ripe Muscat 
are hanging will require very careful manage 
ment during the fall of the leaf. Gather up th 
latter every morning. Remove all plants, cove 
up open cisterns, and give no more fire-hea 
than is absolutely necessary for the maintenanc 
of a dry, but cool atmosphere and safety fror 
frost. 

Vegetables. 

Any work, such as storing roots and protect 
ing tender vegetables, should havejmmediat 
attention. For covering up in severe weath« 
Celery, Beetroot, and Carrots that are to b 
wintered in the ground, have in readiness eitke 
bracken, stable litter, or old mats. Brocco 
that ate fully grown should be given a check b 
a slight heave with a fork, and if very Btrong i 
may be wise to entirely lay them over. We d 
not, however, approve of the laying down c 
heeling-in system, the check being so great ths 
the heads never develop to even a medium size 
still, it is better to have small heads than nom 
as will be likely to be the case should we have 
third winter as severe as the two last have beet 
These, and the digging or trenching of vac at 
ground, as circumstances admit, will const 
tute the whole of the operations at presei 
needed in the open garden, but in the indo< 
department the work increases daily. Saladins 
in frames need constant attention as to airiu 
and picking over in order to prevent damp an 
mildew. Cauliflower and Lettuce plants unde 
hand-lights and in frames are liable to the earn 
affection, more especially after they have had 
freezing. Keep them free from all decayin 
leaves, and if occasionally the ground be eprin 
kled with wood ashes, slugs will not be trouble 
some or damp either. Rhubarb and Seakale wi 
new feres readily, and roots or orOwas in quai 
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tity, according to the demand, should be intro* 
duced into forcing quarters fortnightly. Any 
dark place having a temperature of 50° may be 
improvised for this purpose. Of course more 
warmth would give quicker returns and necessi¬ 
tate a greater amount of watering. Asparagus is 
best forced on a bed of freshly-collected leaves, 
which may be made up in any convenient 
position, such as on the floor of an early vinery, 
or in the open air with frames placed on it. 
French Beans need a moist temperature of iro.i. 
65° to 70°, and frequent waterings with tepid 
manure water are necessary, because the soil in 
which they force best, being largely composed 
of vegetable or leaf soil, naturally lacks stimu¬ 
lating properties. To ensure a regular supply 
Buccessional sowings require to be made about 
once in three weeks. Tomatoes are at this sea¬ 
son amenable to much the same treatment as 
French Beans, except that a stronger soil is 
necessary and a drier atmosphere when in 
blossom to successfully set the fruit. Keep the 
growths well thinned out, and the plants as 
near the light as possible. 


BOSES. 

HOSES ON WALLS AND DWELLING 
HOUSES. 

Own roots v. stocks.—I would lay it 
down as one of the surest conditions of perma¬ 
nent success that all Roses employed for this 
purpose should be on their own roots. It is 
something to have root, stem, and top all of one 
blood—it gets rid at once of all the risks of 
imperfect unions, different ratios of growth 
between the scion and the stock, alike in regard 
to time and speed, disparity of movement be¬ 
tween the tops and the roots, and the pest and 
danger of suckers. In regard to suckers, for ex¬ 
ample, they perhaps kill indirectly more worked 
Roses than all other evils put together. They 
are a proof of a disturbed balance between top 
and bottom, the equilibrium between the tuo 
constituting perfect health. They are also a 
protest of the roots against the cramped and 
narrow channels provided by the stock for the 
conveyance of the food collected by them. 
Hence, suckers are the roots setting up fresh, 
aa_ it were, on their own account, and setting 
aside the natural outlets provided for them in 
the stems and branches of the Rose. And with 
worked plants it is almost impossible to accept 
the lessons which Nature gives in tbe production 
of suckers, or to profit by them. But with plants 
on their own roots the case is widely different. 
Each strong sucker may be gratefully wel¬ 
comed as a revealer of two truths—that some 
part of the top has probably become exhausted 
and would be better removed, and that the 
sucker is provided to fill up the vacancy that 
may thus be created with stronger, more youth¬ 
ful, and consequently better material. Thus, in¬ 
stead of suckers exhausting and finally killing 
Roses as they mostly do worked plants, they 
renew the youth and re-establish the vigour of 
those on their own roots. Roses on their own 
roots are, as a rule, more lasting than worked 
plants. Roses are also more easily protected 
when on their own roots. If the root-stocks, 
and, say a yard or so above ground, be made 
safe by a covering of straw, boughs, or mats in 
exceptionally severe weather, there is sure to be 
enough strong breaks below the line to furnish 
almost any length or breadth of wall during 
the succeeding summer. In cases of exceptional 
tenderness of variety, severity of season, or 
coldness of locality, wall Roses might be pro¬ 
tected for 6 ft. above the ground line, which 
includes the extreme of cold, and the tops 
would mostly take care of themselves. 

Soil and choice of plants.— Having 
provided good Roses on their own roots, the 
next step to success is a good root run. The soil 
around and close to dwelling houses is mostly 
bad. Contractors and builders generally begin 
operations by skinning the surface of all its 
good earth ; this .is removed bodily and sold. 
The foundations are then thrown out, the walls 
built, and the barren, worthless subsoil rammed 
up against them to the surface level, or within 
a few inches of it. Now all who intend to grow 
Roses on the house should expect to find this 
state of things. The earth should be examined, 
and, if needful, removed bodily to a depth of 
8ft. or 4 ft., and as much broad, Then fill in 
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with the best tnrfy loam that can be found, to 
which one part of well-rotted farmyard manure, 
and if a liberal percentage (say ten) of 2-in. 
bones can be added all the better. Bones of that 
size will decompose slowly, and feed the Roses 
for many years to come. Well mix the soil be¬ 
fore or as it is used, and place the rougher parts 
towards the bottom of the border. The sooner 
all this is done the better ; perhaps October is 
the best month in the whole year for the making 
of open-air Rose beds and borders. Made now, 
the border may lie, subside, mellow, and sweeten 
a month or so before the Roses are planted. 
Plant towards the end of October or early in 
November. Choose, if possible, Roses from the 
open ground in preference to those in pots. If 
the latter must be chosen let them be young 
plants, the roots of which have hardly reached 
the sides of the pots, in preference to older ones 
with matted roots. Also select plants with one 
or more strong shoots in preference to those 
with more and weaker branches. In planting 
distuib the roots as little as possible, and see 
that they do not become air-dried by exposure. 
It is only necessary to see that they are not 
huddled together in a mass, but the horizontal 
direction so essential with fruit trees is of little 
or no moment in regard to Roses. Young Roses 
in pots may be turned ont with their halls in¬ 
tact. The rootB will soon find the best way for 
good growing results in such a compost as we 
have recommended for them. The plants may 
be planted 1 in. or so deeper than they were be¬ 
fore. 

Protection and pruning. -Leave the tops 
entire at planting, merely tacking them to a 
stake on the wall, so that they may not be sus¬ 
pended as the border subsides. Before winter 
mulch over the roots with a coating of rough 
litter, manure, or Cocoa-fibre refuse 10 in. thick, 
and in the case of Tea or other rather delicate 
Roses, protect the tops with a Fir, Sprnce, or 
Yew bough placed over them. Leave them eo till 
February, which is a good time to uncover and, 
if need be, prune the Roses. All the weaker 
branches ana shoots should be cut out, and the 
stronger ones beheaded if more wood is wanted, 
otherwise if strong and healthy to the end they 
may be left intact. Slight protection may prove 
useful till April, when the Roses may be left to 
shift for themselves. As to distance, 4 ft. apart 
is a useful one to start with, two out of the 
three being looked upon as supernumeraries to 
be removed, as the permanent Roses, say 12 ft. 
apart, fill all the space. The Rose is most accom¬ 
modating in the matter of area, though it must 
be admitted that large specimens are the most 
imposing on dwelling houses. 

Varieties. —As to the sorts to be grown, 
everyone may choose for himself out of the 
enormous number of good Roegs now described 
in catalogues and grown in gardens. For the sake 
of those who know least about Roses, I will 
merely name a few varieties that cannot disap¬ 
point them. And first on the list must stand 
Gloire de Dijon, one of the hardiest, most fiori- 
ferons, and useful of all Roses ; its proper place 
is on a high wall, and it will cover one of any 
height. The Marshal Niel, where it does well, 
is also universally grown, but it is by no means 
such a sure doer nor long liver as the “Glory.” 

! Triomphe de Rennes is another delicate coloured 
! golden Rose, well adapted for the purpose ; as is 
Celine Fores tier, which is exquisite in bud, though 
its fully expanded flowers lack form and finish. 
Solfaterre is one of the softest coloured yellow 
Roses, though rather delicate for the open air,un¬ 
loss in mild situations/while for cuttingor admiring 
in bud there are few more useful Roses than 
Safrano and Isabella Sprnnt. Leaving buff or 
yellow Roses, the good varieties of which are 
very numerous, our next Rose must be Devo- 
niensis, the dwarf and climbing varieties. In a 
rich border the dwarf can climb. The climbing 
variety, however, is a tremendous grower, 
though it has never flowered so freely m pro¬ 
portion with me. The flowers are as near as pos¬ 
sible identical in their soft beauty and unique 
fragrance. Next to these fine Roses I would 
place Homer, a pink-mottled Rose of exquisite 
beauty ; it is a vigorous grower and a most pro¬ 
fuse bloomer. It has one fault in common and 
even to a greater extent than Souvenir de la 
Malmaison—its first flowers are apt to be de¬ 
formed with hard green hearts, and the mottling, 
one of the greatest charms of this beautiful 
Rose, is somewhat irregular ; but in the autumn 
every flower is perfeot in form and oolour, and 


it is one of the most floriferous and valuable of 
all our autumnal Roses. The foliage is also per¬ 
fect, a point of much moment in regard to Roses 
for the covering of dwelling-houses. L&marque 
is less hardy, but its pale lemon, almost white 
flowers, especially in half-opened buds, are 
simply exquisite. It flowers iu bunches like 
most of the hybrid Noisettes. This reminds me 
of the exquisitely pure and beautiful Noisette 
Aim6e Vibert, which is alike admirable for the 
clothing of walls on account of the beauty of 
its semi-evergreen foliage and the profusion of 
its clusters of sweet pure white flowers. InBtrik- 
ing contrast to this Rose is Niphetos, which 
needs a warm, sheltered spot to do it justice. It 
is also rather a slow grower, as a rule; but 
where it thrives, no Rose is better for clothing 
the lower parts of dwelling-houses. The flowers 
are spotless in their whiteness, and of such sub¬ 
stance, that their waxy petals have been com¬ 
pared to Gardenias. Souvenir d’un Ami 
continues to hold its own as one of the 
sweetest and the best of the rather large 
class of salmon-rose coloured kinds. Adam, 
President, and Rubens may also be selected as 
capital Roses, of a somewhat similar character. 
Madame Bravy, or Rosea alba, so much alike 
that they may be said to be one and the same, 
is a splendid white Rose, with a delicate rose 
centre that is admirable for walls. Madame Wil- 
lermoz is another splendid Rose of a similar type. 
To give colour to these the Cheshunt Hybrid has 
proved invaluable. This is a real climbing Rose, 
though it does well in other forms, and its deep 
cherry-coloured flowers render it particularly 
valuable for the clothing of white bricks or 
stone honses. Another rose-coloured Tea, David 
Pradel, is also useful for the same purpose. Ths 
pink Gloire de Dijon grows even more vigorously, 
though it hardly flowers so profusely as its 
splendid buff, salmon-coloured namesake. I have 
found the two fine old pink Roses, Charles 
Law sen and Coupe d’H6b6, among the most 
useful for speedily clothing dwelling-houses. 
Neither must Bl&iri No. 2, a fine blush pink, 
nor Souvenir de Pierre Dupuy, a rich red, be 
forgotten. Neither must the deep crimson Bour¬ 
bon Rose Queen of Bedders be left out. It is a 
free flowerer and a good grower, and much 
resembles the old Bourbon Queen in the good 
quality of crowning each shoot made with a 
cluster of buds and flowers. The old fawn-coloured 
China Mrs. Bosanquet might well be associated 
with these in clothing the lower portions of the 
walls of dwelling-houses ; while Souvenir de la 
Malmaison will climb to almost any height 
desired. Neither must be the best of all the 
evergreen Roses, FGlicit6 Perp6tu£, with its enor¬ 
mous trusses of creamy white flowers ; the best 
Macartney Rose, Marie Leonidas, with its unique 
foliage and equally unique creamy blush flowers, 
and the three graceful and beautiful Banksians, 
the white and yellow, and Fortune’s evergreen 
large white, be left out. These, alike in leaf, 
flower, and habit, are among the most valuable 
Roses for the clothing of dwelling-houses. The 
Bmall flowers of the white Bauksian are about 
the size of Daisies and sweet as a Violet. 

Climbing Hybrid Perpetuate. — It 
must not be inferred from my silence abont 
Hybrid Perpetuals that these are not suitable 
for the covering of dwelling houses ; on the con¬ 
trary, they form the best material for this pur¬ 
pose. Of late years, too, climbing varieties of 
some of the finest Perpetuals have been pro¬ 
duced, and we are now provided with climbing 
Bessie Johnson, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of 
Oxford, Edouard Morren, G£ant des Bat&illes, 
Jules Margottin, Madame Eugfeno Verdier, 
Viotor Veraier, Ac. These alone—assuming that 
they are equal in quality to their non-climbing 
namesakes, which, however, several of them 
are not—would suffice to lighten up and clothe 
the barest mansion. The majority of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals are strong enough to climb or grow 
up to the height of the walls of ordinary dwel¬ 
ling-houses, provided they have good borders to 
start in and are well fed afterwards. The fol¬ 
lowing may be specified as among those best 
adapted for the covering of dwelling-houses, 
stables, out-buildings, Ac., viz., Alfred Colomb, 
Antoine Ducher, Abel Grand, Beauty of Wal¬ 
tham, Baronne Prevost, Boule de Neige, Centi- 
folia rosea, Charles Lefebvre, Comtesse de Cha- 
brillant, Docteur Andr4, Dukeof Wellington, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Duchess of Norfolk, Edouard 
Marten, Elie Morel, Etienne Levet, Ferdinand de 
Lesieps, Francois Mich si on, General Jacque? 
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minot, Glory of Waltham, Jules Margottin, La 
France, Madame Eugene Verdier, Madame Fer¬ 
dinand Jamin, Madame Noman, Madame Vic¬ 
tor Verdier, Madame Vidot, Marshal Vaillant, 
Marie Baumann, Marie Rady, Monsieur No¬ 
man, Mrs. Laxton, Paul Neron, Senateur 
Vaisse, Sir Garnet Wolselep, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
Victor Verdier, Xavier Olibo, &c. From this 
list, which might readily be doubled or trebled, 
it is obvious that if our dwelling-houses are not 
covered with Roses, it is at least from no lack 
of suitable material. D. T. F. 


Tea Roses from cuttings.— My ex¬ 
perience of Tea Roses—especially of those grown 
in a cool house or on walls—is that cuttings may 
be put in twice a year. The wood that has pro¬ 
duced blooms makes excellent cuttings in tho 
summer ; and these will do well if put into a 
north border, with some sharp sand in the 
bottom of the trenches ; most of them will root 
enough to enable them to be lifted and potted 
late in the autumn. It would be still better if 
these cuttings were put into a cold frame look¬ 
ing north, as in this they 
might remain and get 
more fully rooted till the 
following spring. From 
a house it is always pos¬ 
sible to get plenty of 
cuttings at the end of 
May. At this time of the 
year, after the summer 
growth is well matured, 
all Tea Roses need some 
thinning, and some of 
the stronger growths per¬ 
haps must be shortened. 

From these thinnings 
plenty of good cuttings 
may often be obtained, 
which will do well if put 
into a frame or in a low 
house, where a soil bed 
is specially prepared for 
them. All kinds of Rose 
cuttings are best if pro¬ 
tected from excessive 
cold rainB and severe 
frost—in fact, if under 
cover, their tendency to 
make root is greatly 
helped. In putting in a 
quantity of cuttings, 
some will be less matured 
than others, and may 
fail. They will, however, 
be more likely to make 
plants if protected from 
hard weather. It is a 
great gain to get Roses 
on their own roots, as 
if killed to the ground by 
severe frost, they will 
often throw up suckers, 
and soon become as 
good plants as ever. The 
sucker is one of the 
modes of increase in the Rose, but it is a mode 
that can only be utilised with plants that are 
upon their own roots.—D. A. B. 

6042. —Manuring Roses. —Newlyfplanted 
Roses should not have raw manure coming in 
contact with tho roots, as it cankers the plants. 
“ Clover ” seems almost to have given too much 
manure to his trees before they had properly 
started into growth. Nothing likes liberal treat¬ 
ment better than tho Rose, but it is best when 
planting to cover up the roots well with virgin 
soil or very old rotten manure; then, when the 
growth is fairly started, mulch the soil heavily 
with strong horse or cow manure, not letting the 
manure come in contact with the trees. Wash 
well with soot and water to get rid of tho pests 
you are plagued with.—G. C., Ecclca. 


old decayed tan, which I could have for the 
carting away. The idea presented itself that this 
tan would be an excellent top-dressing to a long 
stretch of shrabbery with a soil such as I have 
described. The keeping of the shrubbery any¬ 
thing like clean had been a serious tax on the 
labour of tho garden for years. The old tan was 
spread all over to a depth of 2 in., improving 
the appearance of the surface at once, and the 
relief in labour and anxiety was very great 
during the summer. Weeds did not readily grow 
in the tan, but w’hen they did it was compara¬ 
tively play to hoe and rake our hitherto obsti¬ 
nate shrubbery. There was some misgiving at 
the time of spreading the tan as to how it would 
act on the shrubs. Would it benefit, or would it 
poison the roots ? I had used old tan between 
rows of Strawberries ; I had seen it used ex¬ 
tensively as a top dressing for grass land with 
the best results. This time I had the alternative 
of removing it on the least suspicion of its being 
injurious ; but no necessity has arisen for so 
doing ; on the contrary, there has been a marked 
improvement in the appearance of the shrubs. I 
believe the tan has had the effeot of drawing the 
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roots upwards to the surface nearer the influence 
of the sun and air, and so far benefited the 
shrubbery. I cannot venture to assert that they 
have been nourished by the tan, although I 
believe such to be the fact. The experiment has 
been so successful that I intend to top-dress 
other shrubberies in the same way. I do not 
hesitate to advise anyone having a tough clay 
soil to deal with to do as I have done if the same 
material is available. We do not dig it into the 
soil, nor would I advise such to be done ; I 
rather think that the exposure to th$ weather 
gradually corrects the deleterious qualities, if 
any, in the tan.—H. 


House and Window Gardening. 



Old Ton as a top dressing for shrub¬ 
beries. — I am quite sure that some of your 
readers have experienced the difficulty of keep¬ 
ing shrubberies clean in wet seasons when the 
soil is in the least inclined to clay ; tho surface 
becomes stiff, tough, and impracticable to tho 
push hoe, and the idea of raking the surface to 
remove the weeds is out of the question. A year 
ago I had the run of a tanyard pi- * at my ser- 
vich in which there were h\r ’ids of | 
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Everlasting flowers. — Having road 
“ G. C.’b ” account of these useful flowers, I 
would suggest another way of making them 
more valuable for winter use. Three or four 
arranged with some dried Grasses and a little 
green at tho back would make a most cheering 
nosegay for our hospitals, and so many ladies 
would be thankful at this dreary season of the 
year for such a help, and in case of not knowing 
such an institution, I would mention one whose 
ladies are employed in distributing such nose¬ 


gays among the sick and poor, both in hospitals 
and unions, viz., Trvon House, 115, Sloane 
Street, Chelsea.—M. E. T., Devon. 

Room decorations. — The accompany¬ 
ing illustration will give an idea of a simple 
and effective arrangement for table or side¬ 
board decoration. A wooden circle, say 11 in. 
in diameter, is cut from a board 1 in. or so thick, 
and a rim of perforated zinc 1$ in. deep is fixed 
rouna it, and this forms the foundation for the 
reception of such plants as may be desired or 
preferred. An empty flower-pot, 5-in. or 6-in., 
as may be required for the centre plant, is 
placed in the centre of the board, and the 
space between the rim of the stand and the 
flower-pot is filled up with turfy peat and 
sand. This is so placed as to slope from the top 
of the pot to the zinc rim, and is planted with 
Club Moss (Lycopodium denticulatum), inter¬ 
spersed with Panicum variegatum, a graceful 
combination of form and colour readily main¬ 
tained with ordinary care. To complete the 
arrangement the empty flower-pot is removed 
from the centre and replaced by a suitable 
plant. That shown in the illustration is Draca-na 
hybrida, and this may, of course, bo changed 
at pleasure and removed when the stand is not 
in use. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS FOR AUTUMN AND 
WINTER. 

The lovely Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora) 
is perhaps quite as useful in the late autumn 
aud early winter as it is in the spring, and that 
is saying a great deal, as every one who has 
seen this plant in anything like perfection will 
testify. Of course, it needs special treatment or 
sites to have it flower in the autumn or winter ; 
but few plants deserve special treatment more 
or reward us better for it. To flower this Forget- 
me-not well in the autumn or winter it is need¬ 
ful to keep up a good stock of plants. This is 
easily done by propagating it from seeds or by 
division. Seeds sown in May on a bit of rather 

S oor soil fully exposed to light and air will now 
ave grown into the most valuable stuff for 
winter blooming. As soon as fairly up the plants 
should be pricked out to distances of 9 in. apart 
every way. If finally transplanted to the south 
side of a wall about six weeks ago, such plants 
will now be either showing or already in bloom, 
and in warm situations they will often produce 
a most useful picking in the open air from now 
to Christmas. Divided plants properly managed 
are equal to seedlings for early blossoming, per¬ 
haps superior to them for profusion of bloomiDg. 
Divided finally in May or even in June, and 
treated exactly like seedlings, the plants will 
now have arrived at flowering condition. There 
are several modes of treating them to insure a 
supply of Forget-me-nots from this season till 
the spring. We have already referred to what 
may be done at the foot of a south wall. More 
flowers, however, may be gathered if a simple 
plant protector is placed over the plants, or a 
frame may be placed over them as it for Violets ; 
the mere protection of glass sufficeth to bring 
forth a good many Forget-me-nots. Of course, 
if the frosts are excluded by a covering of mats 
or other substances, a fuller harvest of flowers 
may be gathered. In planting out this Forget- 
me-not in frames or cold pita for late autumnal 
or early winter gatherings, damp and a stagnant 
atmosphere must be avoided as much or more 
than cold. The flowers and even the hearts of 
the plants are easily rotted off or out by any 
excess of moisture in the earth or air. Hence 
the better method of growing this charming 
Forget-me-not in the late autumn or winter is 
to pot up such well-furnished plants as those 
we have already described in 4-in. or 6-in. pots, 
and place them on roof shelves near to the glass 
or on raised stages in well-lighted houses. It is 
astonishing how soon the blooms expand under 
such conditions, and how fully and freely the 
plants bloom. Such plants as these form simply 
inimitable contrasts with pans of early Roman 
Hyacinths, Paper-white Narcissi, double white 
Primroses, light-coloured Cyclamens, dwarf 
Deutzias, &c., while for furnishing small sprays 
for cutting this beautiful Forget-me-not is in¬ 
valuable at any season, but specially so in the 
late autumn, winter, and very early spring. 

D. T. 
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Epacriees for winter. —The bright tints 
thst many of the Epscrises exhibit render them 
really cheerful and effective subjects in mid¬ 
winter, and the great wonder is that they 
should not be more largely grown for winter 
decoration than they are. They last a long time 
in bloom, and certainly furnish shades of colour 
of a somewhat unusual description, a fact which 
renders them very striking when associated with 
other flowering plants. For cutting they are ex- | 
1 remely useful, as their long slender branches, ' 
with their numerous long, bright tubular flowers, 
may be cut away bodily without in any way 
injuring the specimen, in which condition they | 
produce a very pleasing effect when employed in 
an informal manner with other flowers. A well- 
grown specimen in an 8-in. pot will yield a 
large amount of bloom for outting, or will 
form a most effective subject for months for 
conservatory decoration. I cannot conscien¬ 
tiously recommend the Epacris as a room plant, 


affect it in the least, for I have known several 
large trade collection i to be repeatedly frozen, 
the soil in the pot becoming so hard that a 
pointed stick could not be thrust into it; and yet 
the appearance of the plants throughout the 
year was as good as could well be desired. Peat 
of the best quality only should be employed sb 
a rooting medium, mixing with it plenty of 
ooarse silver sand. Cut the plants back and 
shift in March, potting firmly. Keep them 
rather close for a time, then give plenty of air, 
and towards the latter end of the summer let 
them have free exposure night amd day.—G. C. 

The Golden Polypody. — The Urge 
genus Polypodium comprises upwards of 400 
species, but these are divided into sub-genera, 
each distinguished by well-marked charac¬ 
ters. One of these sub-genera, consisting of 
some half-dozen species, has long been known 
as Phlebodium. Four of these Phlebodiums 
are not unfrequently found in gardens, viz., 


such a position when the new fronds are being 
developed, as at that critical period they are 
particularly susceptible of injury; neither should 
the plants be fumigated when the fronds are 
young ; good fibrous loam and sand will grow 
it well, and it will also succeed in peat. 

Sweet scented flowers.—To those who 
are fond of sweetly scented flowers, and have 
no convenience for cultivating the Stephanotis, 
we would recommend Bouvardia Humboldti 
corymbiflora as a very efficient substitute for the 

5 rince of all waxy white and fragrant flowers. 

'his Bouvardia is of very free and vigorous 
growth, and if liberally treated, as it should be 
to give good results, will form considerable sized 
plants in a very short time. The flowers, which 
are produced usually in bunches of five or 
seven pips, and at the extremity of the shoots, 
have flower tubes 2 in. to 2$ in. in length, and 
over 1 in., sometimes 1J in., across the petals, 
so that in sizo they completely eclipse all 



for it loves a cool atmosphere and free ventila¬ 
tion, and does not thrive in confined quarters. 
When used for indoor decoration the plants 
should never remain more than a week at a 
time in the room, and should be well syringed 
when taken out. Small growers generally fight 
shy of the Epacris, considering it a difficult 
plant to grow. This ia a delusion, for few hard- 
wooded plants are more easy to manage. One 
thing the Epacris will not bear, and that is 
over-crowding, either when in free, growth or 
when in a state of rest. Too often amateurs’ 
preenhouses are crammed as full as they can 
hold. Soft-wooded plants are brought to the 
front whilst the hard-wooded ones are consigned 
to the darkest and most confined quarters. 
Some plants will put up with such treatment 
fairly well, but the Epacris is not of that num¬ 
ber, and sheds its foliage when deprived of its 
due share of light and air. An ordinary green¬ 
house or frost-proof frame suits it in winter; in 
fact, a few degrees offrost do not appear to 
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P. sporodocarpum, P. areolatura, P. pulvi- 
natum, and P. aureum, the latter by far the 
handsomest. Those who do not possess it 
need not hesitate to get it, as it is so distinct 
from any other cultivated form, owing to the 
bluish-grey tint of its very glaucous fronds and 
its bold habit of growth. It is, moreover, one of 
the easiest to grow of all Ferns, needing only 
to bo watered freely at the roots, and seeming 
to thrive best when somewhat pot-bound ; in 
that case it extends its fur-covered rhizome 
over the rim, and develops tiny roots in sponge- 
like tufts. Though a native of Tropical America, 
it may be successfully grown in a moderately 
warm greenhouse ; indeed, it seems to thrive 
best in such a temperature, provided it is not 
too draughty or too dry. No other Fern seems 
to resist the bad effects of gas and other evils 
incidental to dwelling rooms as this does, there¬ 
fore it may be appropriately employed for such 
a purpose. Care, however, should be observed 
not to subject it for a great length of time to 


others of this family. They are of the purest 
waxy white, and on opening emit a most deli¬ 
cious fragrance. Either as a specimen or for 
cutting this is a most lovely thing; it is in 
flower with us at the present time.—B. C. R. 

Tuberous Begonias.— What a wonderful 
improvement has been made in these lovely 
flowers during the last year or two ! In place of 
the old-fashioned kinds with narrow pointed 
petals, and flowers that were never more than 
half open, we have now sorts with flowers that 
expand as flat and whhh are nearly as round as 
a zonal Pelargonium ; petals circular, and as broad 
as they arn long, and even the side petals are 
of great width in many varieties. Many of the 
blooms if well grown will measure 4 in. to 5 in. 
from tip to tip of the petals, and the substance 
and brilliancy of colour in many kinds are really 
marvellous. The old drooping sorts were unde- 
niably elegant and desirable in their way, but 
we consider the newer round-flowering sorts 
infinitely superior. We were much struck by the 
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great strides made recently, when paying a visit 
to Messrs. Laing’s nursery, at Forest Hul, who 
have undoubtedly done more to advance and 
improve this family than any other firm.— 
B. C. R. 

Primula alba mafirnifloa.— This is now 
coming into flower, and fully deserves the des¬ 
cription given by the raiser. The flowers are of 
the purest white, immensely large, and not only 
beautifully fringed, but the edges are also deeply 
and extremely finely serrated ; the petals are 
moreover so abundantly produced, that they 
overlap each other in a beautiful manner, being 
in some places three or more deep. This gives a 
lovely effect. The foliage of this strain is qnite 
distinct from that of any other, and quite equal 
in beauty to the flowers. It is of a rich green, 
very plentiful, and each leaf is very large, deeply 
serrated, and as the segments overlap con¬ 
siderably a lovely fringe of foliage is the result, 
which shows up the blossoms to perfection. Al¬ 
together, we consider this to be the finest strain 
of white Primula in cultivation without excep¬ 
tion. One of our plants, in a 6-in. pot, grown 
from seed sown in March, and with only or¬ 
dinary cultivation, measures 18 in. across the 
foliage, many of the leaves are 5 in. long by 
4 in. broad, and the blooms which are not quite 
fully expanded yet, are nearly 2 in. across.— 
B. C. R. 

Christmas Hoses. —Few plants can pro¬ 
duce a flower that will equal in elegance and 
purity a well-cared-for bloom of the hardy 
Hellebore, or Christmas Rose. In most gardens 
there should be no great difficulty in getting 
flowers of the Christmas Rose expanded in the 
open air, but unless covered with glass they can 
hardly be pure, and of necessity they will ex¬ 
pand slowly and singly. When, however, a 
quantity of flowers are wanted at once, at is 
the case at Christmas, some half-dozen strong 
plants lifted and placed in a gentle warmth will 
enable the larger portion of the flowers to be 
ready for use just when wanted. It need hardly 
be said that plants so lifted, if replanted as soon 
as the flowering is past, will be little the worse 
for moving. But keeping all as large plants will 
not increase the stock; and therefore if but one 
plant out of the half-dozen be broken or cut up 
into single crowns each year, a good stock will 
in time be had. To get good plants for this 
particular use, it is well to afford them some¬ 
thing better in the way of culture than can be 
found in an ordinary plant border. A small 
quarter in the kitchen garden is well applied if 
specially assigned to the cultivation and propa- 
ation of plants that are needed for house 
ecoration or the supply of cut flowers. With 
these Hellebores may also be planted Dielytras, 
Spiraeas, Schizostylis, Tritonias, and similar 
plants, of which it is rare we find too many in 
any garden.—D. 

6050.— Seedling Gloxinias. —Let them go 
quietly to rest in a temperature of about 50°, 
not much over or under if possible. Keep the 
bulbs either in the earth or pots in which they 
have grown only just moist, and as soon as they 
show signs of renewed growth repot them, and 
give a heat of 60° to 70°. If you want them very 
early they may be started again almost directly 
by -placing them in heat. A very short re 3 t is 
sufficient for these.—B. C. R. 

6043.— Ferns and Begonias.— Leave the 
Maiden-hairs alone till spring. The one turning 
brown is probably going to rest. If in a cool 
place let it do so by keeping it dryish and quiet. 
These are all the better for a good long winter 
rest. We have frequently known the ornamental 
foliage Begonias to be affected in the manner 
named by the sun being allowed to shine upon 
the leaves in a young state while wet.—B. C. R. 

-If the Maiden-hair is in a col 1 greenhouse 

and has to remain there during the winter, it 
should not be cut down before it shows signs 
of fresh growth in spring and after it has thrown 
up a few new fronds ; then would be the best 
time to divide it. The plant can be put behind 
others to hide its unsightliness, or in any odd 
corner. It will require very little water until it 
starts again in spring. Maiden-hair Ferns win¬ 
tered in this way generally start stronger and 
make better plants in summer than those that 
are kept growing throughout the winter, but if 
nice green fronds are required through the 
winter season and the plant was cut down and 
introduced into a house with a rather moist tem¬ 


perature of from 50° to 55°, it would soon throw 
up new fronds and be as green as ever. If there 
are any crickets near no doubt they have caused 
the mischief to the Begonias. —O. P. 

-Do not divide the root of Maiden-hair un¬ 
til spring, unless you have a warm house that you 
can put it in, but carefully pick off the fronds ; 
it has most likely become too dry at some time, 
or been in a place heavily charged with moisture 
without heat. If you have a house at 50° you 
may divide it now. Drain the pots well and 
water freely. The Begonia will delight in the 
same treatment, and it is most likely woodlice 
that have cut the leaf in holes ; trap them with 
white Turnip cut in slices and laia about.—C. 
M., BtUize. 

6035. —Zonal Pelargoniums for green¬ 
house. —See answer to query 5973 for the 
best varieties. Cuttings struck the previous 
summer or autumn, and potted on into 5-in. 
pots about March, will come into bloom in May 
or June, and bloom through the summer. 
Autumn or early BpriDg cuttings potted in June 
come in for the late display, and for winter 
work old plants that have been headed back 
and stood outdoors all the summer are best, with 
a later batch to come on in spring.—B. C. R. 

Acer Negundo In winter.— This is an 
exception to the general rule of plants for forc¬ 
ing, most of them being grown for the sake of 
their flowers; but if this is introduced into a 
warm house it will soon burst into leaf, and the 
beautiful variegated foliage which it possesses 
has an interest peculiar to itself in winter, when 
any conspicuous plant is gladly welcomed.* Dwarf 
bushy little plants of it are best [for this pur¬ 
pose ; they may be potted up from the open 
ground and treated as other subjects are for 
forcing.—A. 

Spiraea Thunbergi.— One of the easiest of 
all shrubs to force into flower, and at the same 
time a charming little plant, is this Spiraea, 
the small Hawthorn-like blossoms of w hich are 
freely produced, and the plant succeeds well 
under ordinary treatment. It may be planted 
out-of-doors during the summer to make its 
growth, and potted up in the autumn—treated, 
in fact, as Deutzias or similar plants usually 
are, and when required in flower all that is 
necessary is to introduce it into a warm house 
for a few days, when the flowers open rapidly. 
—Alpha. ^ 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


GOLDEN SPINDLE-TREES. 

(KUONYMUSE9.) 

Few hardy shrubs are better suited for pot 
culture than the many pretty varieties of Euony- 
mus. Naturally assuming a compact, dense habit, 
they need no training or stopping of any kind to 
bring them to the desired shape. All that one 
has to do is to give them the advantage of 
liberal culture until they become large enough 
to form good decorative subjects, when the roots 
are crammed into 6-in. or 8-in. pots. Some of 
the golden variegated kinds scarcely yield to 
any choice warm-house plant in beauty and rich¬ 
ness of colouring, and would, did they demand 
constant attention and much cultural skill, 
be highly valued tfor decorative purposes. 
As it is, one seldom sees them at their best, for, 
except in a few favoured localities, they generally 
become so much injured in the winter as to lose 
the greater portion of their beauty. These golden 
variegated Euonymuses belong to a tribe of 
plants which, although commonly termed hardy, 
can scarcely be considered so in the true sense 
of the word, and are very often extremely dis¬ 
appointing when relied upon to create a per¬ 
manent effect in the open air. Oftener than not, 
a plant which grows vigorously in the open 
ground reverts to the type, and loses that bright 
and pleasing golden tint which one so much 
admires when this variegated shrub finds itself 
in the enjoyment of conditions just suitable to 
its welfare. It is more than probable that a great 
portion of the readers of Gardening have never 
seen the golden Euonymus in its true form, for 
there is an immense difference between a well- 
coloured specimen and Buch as are endeavouring, 
as It were, to run back to the normal condition 
of the plant. The golden Euonymus delights in 
a warm situation well exposed to the sun and a 
good well-drained* but not too rich soil. When 


thus placed, not only do the leaves take on a 
fine golden tint, but even the stem, from the 
ground upwards, becomes highly coloured. In 
this condition a large specimen is extremely or¬ 
namental, and its pleasing and cheering effect 
during the winter months cannot be too highly 
estimated. Unfortunately, it is often somewhat 
difficult to combine all the requisite conditions 
in the open air, as, even when soil and other 
conditions of growth are of the most favourable 
character, winter's cruel blast comes to undo in 
one short week the labours of several years. 
There is, however, no difficulty, and results are 
in every way satisfactory when pot culture is 
resorted to, as during the summer months the 
plants would get the advantage of a good ex¬ 
posure to sun and air, and would be sheltered 
against cutting winds and heavv falls of snow 
really all the protection needful. 'For the embel¬ 
lishment of corridors, entrance halls, cool or cold 
houses, the variegated Euonymuses are ex¬ 
tremely useful. In company with such subjects 
as LaurustinuB, berried Aucubas, Skimmia 
japonica, variegated Bamboos, Ac., they would 
help to render many snch places cheerful and 
enjoyable throughout the dreary winter months. 


Dwarf Golden Holly (Hex crenata varie- 
gata).—One of the brightest little shrub* just 
now is the variegated variety of Ilex crenata, a 
dwarf-growing kind which forms a dense buBh 
when not more than 6 in. or 8 in. in height. The 
leaves are small, lanceolate, about 1 in. in length, 
and variously mottled with a beautiful golden 
colour, some being nearly all yellow, others 
almost green, but the variegated foliage pre¬ 
dominates to such an extent as in the sunshine 
to give the bush a golden hue. This species is 
very slow growing, attaining at most 3 ft. or 
4 ft. in height.— Alpha. 

Bkimmias.— Whether in the shape of 
berried or flowering plants, Bkimmias are cer¬ 
tainly very beautiful, and amongst them by far 
the best is S. japonica, now largely grown in 
many places for winter decoration when in 
fruit. The foliage of this plant is often of a 
yellowish hue, owing to its being exposed to 
the bud, as when in a shady position it assumes 
that dark green so characteristic of robust 
health. Another pretty plant is S. fragrans, 
every shoot of which terminate* in a spike of 
flowers white inside and reddish out, reminding 
one before opening somewhat of the Laurua- 
tinus. Other kinds are S. oblata—the fruit of 
which is even larger than that of S. japonica— 
and its variegated variety, S. Laureola, a sort 
that bears a great resembl&nee to the Sparge 
Laurel (Daphne Laureola). Although all are 
shade-loving plants, by far the most susceptible 
to sunshine is S. japonica.—A. 

Large Tulip tree.—I have a large Tulip 
tree 83 ft. high. Its trunk is very short; indeed, 
one branch is almost close to the ground. This 
branch measures 6 ft. 3 in. in circumference, 
and the trunk (excluding the branch) at 4 ft. 
from the ground is 14 ft. 4 in. in circumference. 
The tree u between 80 or 90 years old.— A. M. 
G., Ron. 


FRUIT. 

HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES IN 
SMALL GARDENS. 

The Strawberry culture recommended time 
after time by (various correspondents seems to 
me adapted only for largo places or for market 
growers. To take crops year after year from the 
same plants may perhaps save trouble and ex¬ 
pense, but I am convinced that for those who 
have but a small garden it is an outrageous 
waste of space to keep on the ground for twenty- 
four or thirty-six months a crop which is over 
so soon, ana which i8 after all only a luxury. 
Yet every one wishes to grow fruit that is so 
beautiful as well as so delicious and wholesome. 
If you will allow me to detail the method which 
I pursue, it may prove useful to others who, 
like myself, have a limited area, but plenty of 
time at their disposal. 

I endeavour to treat the Strawberry crop j ust 
as au ordinary vegetable crop should be treated, 
that is, to put it in and to clear it off as quickly 
as possible. Getting the runners as early as I can 
in June, I plant them out in a long row in 
elurapt of three, triangle fashion, about 8 
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apart, the ground having previously been 
trenched, well manured, and trodden hard. If 
the centres of each gronp are 6 in. apart, a row 
of 50 ft. will furnish 100 good plants, with at 
least three crowns eaoh at transplanting time, 
till which period the young plants must be kept 
clean and plentifully supplied with water. Oc- 
cationally they have doses from the manure tank 
and the washing tub. They are moved into their 
fruiting quarters in November, or at any time 
during the late autumn months as soon as ever 
any crop has been cleared off and the soil pre¬ 
pared by trenching, manuring, and treading. 
An ordinary spade is 7 in. wide ; if kept sharp 
and bright, as it ought to be kept, it will at 
three strokes just go round and loosen one of 
those triangular clumps, which, being a mass 
of fibrous roots, can ne neatly lifted out and 
carried on the spade to a similar hole prepared 
for it. The plant is set firmly in its place, any 
interstices being filled by drawing earth or 
light manure with the feet, and trampling hard 
all round it. Should an accident occur and the 
ball of earth get broken, it is better to return 
and fetch another clump, since a plant that feels 
its moving, whether Strawberry or Cauliflower, 
will never match with the rest. The hands are 
not soiled at all, and the spade, which has dug 
a second hole, returns with the earth to fill up 
the vacancy made in the row, and to cut out 
the next succeeding plants. A foot apart from 
centre to centre will be room enough for them 
in their new position, the rows being arranged 
in quincunx pattern. Here they will remain till 
June, by the end of which month they will be 
trenched down, and the ground planted with 
Veitch’s Autumn Cauliflower, Turnip 3 , late 
Peas, or some other crop that will come off in 
time for the sMl to be prepared for early Pota¬ 
toes, or even for another crop of Strawberries. 
The kinds which I grow are Garibaldi, Mac- 
mahon, and Late Pine. Soil, deep rich loam. 

I may add that a long border in my flower 
garden, as soon as the summer occupants are 
removed to the greenhouse, is thus planted with 
Strawberries, room being left, by the omission 
of one plant at regular intervals, for Gladioli, 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and other flowers 
that will not be able to wait till the Strawber¬ 
ries are cleared off, when the border can be 
completed with Coleus, Salvias, and standard 
Geraniums sunk in their pots. Unlikp your cor¬ 
respondent of last week, I am a great advocate 
for the system of double cropping, so much so, 
that I do not hesitate to stick Broccoli plants 
and other winter greens in my rocery. 

WlTHYCOMBE. 


MARKET GRAPES IN AUTUMN. 

Ik spiteof the large importations of foreign Grapes 
into this country, home grown Hamburghs of good 
quality still command remunerative prices, and 
I think that I may with safety say that any 
grower who may not wish to be troubled with 
keeping his produce until a late period ia the 
year, when naturally higher prices are to be 
looked for, may calculate upon a profitable re¬ 
turn if he should determine upon marketing 
his fruit as soon as ripe. Let it be understood, 
however, that I am speaking of good Grapes 
only, for bad Grapes are often a complete drug 
in the market, and neither fruiterers nor sales¬ 
men care to be troubled with them. When the 
Hamburgh starts naturally it will in ordinary 
seasons ripen off about the latter end of August 
to the middle of September, and good, fresh 
fruit will fetch from Is. fid. to 2a. fid. per lb., 
extra fine samples of course commanding a still 
higher price. Now, in cutting the bunches as 
soon as ripe the grower obtains two very dis¬ 
tinct advantages, which materially serve to 
compensate him for the comparatively low price 
obtained at that time of the year. In the first 
place, he sends to market the full weight of 
his crop, for I need scarcely remind your 
readers that from the time a bunch of Grapes j 
n quite ripe until it is cut a gradual process 
of deterioration iB going on. There ia a sensible 
loss of weight by evaporation and decayed 
berries which, in the case of the Black Ham¬ 
burgh, are sure to declare themselves, and also 
serve to diminish the weight of the crop. Then, 
again, a certain loss of quality must be counted 
on when the fruit is kept on into December; 
whereas, when cut in its prime, just as it 
finishes off, the grower has at least the satis- 
faetion of knowing that his fzuit has gone to 


market in its best condition. It is astonishing 
how quickly Hamburgh Grapes go back in 
quality unless a large amount of care is taken 
with them in the late autumn months ; unless 
the house is nearly drip-proof, and every means 
is taken to drive out damp as it forms, there 
will sure to be a certain loss of berry, and the 
fruit generally will lose its freshness and beauty; 
so much so, indeed, that I have known a week’s 
inclement weather in November to take off fid. 
per lb. from a houseful of fruit. I would there¬ 
fore counsel those who may be growing Black 
Hamburghs, and particularly should they desire 
to use the house for any other purpose during 
the winter, to cut and market each bunch as 
it attains its full maturity. Taking into con¬ 
sideration the way in which home-grown Grapes 
hold their own against foreign produce, there 
is great encouragement for English growers, 
who may, unless affairs should undergo a sudden 
and unexpected change, safely rely upon getting 
a profitable return for time and labour expended, 
even should tbev confine themselves to the 
growth of such kinds as should be marketed 
as soon as ripe. C. B. 


Thinning fruit. —There is so little said in 
any works on gardening about the importance 
of thinning fruit, that I hope you will allow me 
to say a few words on the subject. It is quite as 
necessary as thinning young vegetables. Even 
common fruit, such as Victoria Plums and Hessle 
Pears, double in size when thinned, and, 
what is of more importance, their flavour is much 
improved. It pays over and over again. It is 
curious but true that if you have a heavy crop 
and thin it, next year you will have a crop, 
which shows that it exhausts a tree less to bear 
the same weight in large and few fruits than in 
small and many. I have found this by experience, 
being obliged to make my garden pay, and surely 
it is easy ladies’ work, and much more profit¬ 
able than crewels and other such idle occupa¬ 
tions.— A Poor Lady. 

6042.— Orchard houses. — I am not sur¬ 
prised at “ D ” being somewhat puzzled about 
his orchard house, but can assure him that he 
has no need to fear of Dot being able to carry 
out his idea of Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, 
Plums, and Pears all growing and fruiting in an 
orchard house. Procure dwarf pyramid trees at 
once, and pot them in 10-in. or 12-in. pots, 
using good turfy loam and a few £-in. bones, 
pot very firmly, plunge in a bed of leaves, but 
do not fruit them the first year, but keep the 
shoots pinched in to get fruitful bearing spurs, 
and the following spring place them in the 
orchard house as soon as the flower-buds begin 
to open. Either plunge the pots or cover with 
litter to prevent too rapid evaporation, look well 
to watering, ventilate freely, and when the 
flowers expand fertilise them with a camel’s-hair 
brush, thin out the fruit as soon as it has fairly 
started to swell, and if the trees are heavily 
cropped give liquid manure twice a week ; there 
is really no difficulty about the matter at all, 
and I would specially advise “D.” to add 
Cherries to his list, for they are worth growing 
for ornament as well as dessert. I have seen stated 
that the flavour of stone fruits grown under 
class is not good, but I can only say, try it and 
decide for yourself, for if it is not improved it 
must be the fault of the cultivator, for I find 
the better the fruits are treated the better is the 
produce.—J. G. L. 


VEGETABLES. 

Hollow Celery. —Failures in the cultiva¬ 
tion of Celery are either owing to its being hol¬ 
low, or to a disposition to run prematurely to 
seed in autumn. With all that has been done or 
said to have been done in the improvement of our 
various kitchen vegetables it seems strange that 
there should be any Celery remaining in culti¬ 
vation that would grow hollow ; for although it 
is sometimes held that the hollow condition is 
the result of indifferent cultivation, yet this is 
so far incorrect that nothing which the grower 
can do will make Celery that is inclined to grow 
hollow, solid, or reverse the position by causing 
a good solid variety to become hollow. The in¬ 
fluence of good or indifferent treatment in the cul¬ 
tivation of this, aa in other vegetables, is always 
apparent! but not to tha extent of altering its 


solidity, or the want of this essential. The not 
unusual failure by starting to seed—or bolting, 
as ordinarily designated—is often the result of 
a check in the growth, or still more frequently 
caused by sowing a variety too early that is 
naturally inclined to run. This disposition is 
generally more apparent in the white varieties 
than in the red or pink sorts. The white kinds 
come in for use quicker than the red ; it conse¬ 
quently follows that those who require Celery 
very early in the season grow some one of the 
numerous white varieties. Beyond this, the red 
or pink sorts are much the most to be depended 
upon. In no part of the kingdom is Celery so 
much used by the people collectively as in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester and the surround¬ 
ing district. This has long been so, the result of 
which is that it would be difficult to meet with 
a cottager’s garden or plot where Celery did not 
hold a first place. Those who are troubled with 
their Celery being hollow may depend upon it 
that their disappointment is in consequence of 
growing an indifferent kind ; and when once a 
good variety is obtained there is nothing in the 
wnole round of vegetables that it is more easy 
to save seed from true, either by keeping a few 
plants at the end of a row, or by planting some 
for the purpose on the flat. The seed will keep 
seven or eight years, or even more, although all 
will not vegetate if kept beyond this time.— 
T. B. 

Tall v. dwarf Oelery.— After trying most 
of the varieties of Celery in cultivation, I find 
scarcely any equal in. all respects to the Dwarf 
Incomparable White, for although the tall-grow¬ 
ing, long-leaved kinds look more imposing when 
bundled or bunched for market, yet on com¬ 
paring the blanched or edible part there is not 
much difference ; consequently, as more plants 
of the dwarf than the tall can be grown on equal 
sized plots of ground, it follows that dwarf sorts 
are best suited for gardens where space ia an 
object. I lately had an excellent sample of Red 
Celery brought me that had been grown from 
Beed saved from the same stock for nearly forty 
years, and a better Celery it would be impossible 
to find. With the Dwarf Incomparable for 
early crops, and a solid red kind for late crops, 
I would be oontent to leave all the very long¬ 
leaved varieties to growers for exhibition.— 
J. G. 

First early Peas.—I think as a rule we 
attach too much importance to first early Peas, 
for try what we will, or how we will, the earli¬ 
est gathering is not advanced very much before 
that of main crops ; therefore sorts that have 
only their earliness to recommend them should 
be planted in limited quantities, for there are 
such excellent kinds amongst the second earlies 
or main crop Peas, that even large gardens have 
not space for sorts that produce so little in pro¬ 
portion to the labour which they entail.—J. 
G. L. 


New vegetables.— We understand that 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, will be 
sending out shortly a new main crop Pea of their 
own raising, and which they claim to have care¬ 
fully tested for the last four years in their 
grounds at Reading. It is to be called President 
Garfield. We also understand that the same firm 
purchased the entire stock of the white spined 
Cucumber, which was awarded the first prize 
at the Manchester International Horticultural 
Exhibition, and which will be sent out as Vic¬ 
tory of Manchester. 

Autumn-sown Radishes.—I, like most 
amateurs, for years never thought to sow any 
Balad seeds later than April or May, but having 
to remove into a new house on the last day in 
July (a few years ago), and not liking the 
thought of being without salads for home con¬ 
sumption, immediately on getting into the 
house I planted Celery, ana sowed Lettuce, 
Mustard, and Radish seeds, which praotice with 
reference to Radishes I have adopted ever since. 
This year after taking up my crop of Windsor 
Beans, early in September, I hoed the land 
over a little, and sowed Radishes on the top of 
the soil, gently raking them in. We are now 
(Oct. 20) gathering dishes of Radishes as good 
or better in quality than any we have had of the 
early sown ones, and we shall continue to gather 
a few good Radishes as long as the hard frosts 
keep off.—G. C., fie cl eg, 

Early Purple-top Munich Turnip.— 
As fat as my sxperitnos is eoaetrasd in regard 
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to this Tarnip, I feel justified in reoommending 
it. We have grown it besides other kinds, and 
have found it to surpass them all in point of 
earliness. It is also fully equal to them in fla¬ 
vour and much smaller in the top ; in short, I 
consider it all that can be desired in the way of 
a Turnip.—C. B. 

0062 . —Early Potatoes for exhibition. 
—Sutton’s Woodstock Kidney would probably 
answer your purpose as a white kidney ; although 
called a second early, there are few, if any, m 
general commerce with such an even outline 
that comes in before it. Take Beauty of Hebron 
for a red kind. This variety should not be grown 
in very rich soil, otherwise the tubers will be¬ 
come coarse, and consequently of bad shape.— 
0. P. 

6035.— Autumn-planted Potatoes. — 
“ R. H. W.” asks what are the advantages of 
autumn planting Potatoes. I should say very 
little, for it has been tried over and over again, 
yet cultivators invariably go back to spring 
planting, for unless one plants deep the sets are 
liable to get frozen, and my advice is decidedly 
to keep the seed safely stored, and plant Ash- 
leaf Kidneys in March.— J. G. L. 


H BATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

I have carefully read the different opinions and 
experiences that have appeared from time to time 
in Gardening Illustrated in connection with 
the heating of small greenhouses, and there being 
so many complaints of failures and enquiries as 
to the best, safest, and cheapest mode of heat¬ 
ing, that I trust you will allow me to give my 
experience. My greenhouse is 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
span-roofed, height from floor to span 12 ft., 
4 ft. of brickwork all round, 4 ft. of glass, making 
8 ft., so that the angle of the roof is good. It 
stands in the middle of my garden, which is 
180 ft. by 50 ft., and, there being no other houses 
at present to shelter it, receives the full force 
of the coldest winds. On the south side outside 
is a small brick stoke-hole 3 ft. square, with a 
door on one Bide and 4 ft. high, which brings it to 
the level of the brickwork of the greenhouse, which 
brickwork acts for one of the sides of the stoke¬ 
hole, a roof of Btrong sheet iron slightly sloping 
to carry off the rain ; in the centre of this rcot 
is a hole 1 ft. square with an iron lid to allow 
access to the stove, which is fed from the top, 
and which is a few inches below the roof. The 
boiler I use is called “The Star,” which is stood 
(requiring no setting) in the centre of the stoke¬ 
hole with the dampers and ash-pit facing the 
door, the hot-water pipes passing through the 
wall into the greenhouse round three sides and 
back into the Doiler—the usual flow and return 
principle—consequently, no fumes whatever 
find their way into the greenhouse in my idea 
the secret of success. The fuel used is small 
coke and cinders from the house, but no 
coals except a few pieces when lighting. It will 
burn for an immence length of time without 
attention. I bank it up about 10 o’clock, some¬ 
times earlier, very rarely later ; it will then 
burn until 8 o’clock the next morning easily by 
leaving the damper slightly open ; as the coke 
consumes so it falls gradually down. If the wea¬ 
ther is severe and the fire is required all day, 
I stir it up from the top with a long flat rod of 
iron, sliding it down the sides, then clean out 
the ashes from the damper door with a small 
rake, bank up as overnight, and it will burn 
until the evening without any attention. I 
have had the fire alight for three weeks dur¬ 
ing hard frosts, and the thermometer has never 
fallen under 40’ Fahr. inside, and upon three 
occasions it fell within 3° of zero outside, or 29° 
of frost. I bad in bloom during that heavy snow¬ 
storm in January last Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Scilla sibirica, Tree Carnations, Geraniums, 
Mignonette, Correas, Epacrises, Heliotropes, 
Ericas, Abe Vi Ions, Polygalas, Genista fragrans, 
Cineraria, Primula, Cyclamen persicum, Hya¬ 
cinths, and several other easily grown plants. 
I never lost one plant of any kind, and kept 
30 dozen bedding plants, besides fancy and show 
Pelargoniums, Camellias, Azaleas, &c., and the 
cost amounted to 26s. for the season, or about 
an average of Is. per week. I might mention 
that to have several of the above flowers in 
bloom at that time or earlier, I have on the 
south side of the house, being the remaining 
space from the stoke-hole to the end of the 
greenhouse, which space is about 17 ft., a 


forcing frame with a set of smaller pipes heated 
from the same boiler, easily arranged by put¬ 
ting two taps in the pipes in both the greenhouse 
and pit, so that the neat can be sent to either or 
both ; on the top of the pipes I have slate slabs 
on which I place about f ft. of Cocoa-nut fibre, 
and plunge what pots I require to force from 
time to time, obtaining a bottom heat of 80° 
regularly if I so wish. I grow Cucumbers in 
this frame during the winter ; it comes in also 
very useful in the early spring months for 
striking cuttings, raising seeds, Ac., snd I am 
thus enabled to keep my greenhouse cool with¬ 
out forcing the usual plants whioh I find bloom 
much finer and longer when allowed to come 
on gently. I do all the work myself, early 
morning mostly, and, whilst I am away during 
the day, if the windows or sashes require 
closing early during the spring and autumn 
months, the servant or my wife sees to them. In 
conclusion, I must say that it is no trouble, in 
fact, a great pleasure, and I have only had my 
greenhouse for three years, and most of the 
knowledge I have acquired for growing and 
forcing greenhouse plants has been obtained by 
constantly reading this Journal. 

Original Subscriber. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES. 


6049.— Fruit trees not bearing.— Yonr 
Nonpareil Apple would have done very well if 
planted in a more open situation. Get a'mixture 
of good turfy loam to plant all the trees which 
you intend to plant. As the natural soil I pre¬ 
sume is a stiff one, you may place your bricks as 
before to all of them if that is the case, or place 
them on the ground level, after preparing the 
soil, that will make a slight mound when the 
tree has the soil put to it which will keep the 
roots warmer. Give the Pears the shade rather 
than the Apple.—C. M. 

6037.— Azaleas and Camellias.— These 
would do in the greenhouse, but 60* should be 
the highest temperature maintained until Janu¬ 
ary. I have cut Camellia blooms already on the 
20th, and have many more showing their colour, 
but this earliness is the result of bringing them 
on in the humid atmosphere of a Vinery during 
early summer with the free use of syringe and 
a little manure water, whioh they still have 
three times a week on dear mornings, and air 
is freely given at the top of house.—C. M., 
j Behize. 

6047.— Wintering Geraniums .—In the 
house the treatment is very simple : keep them 
in the lightest and warmest windows you have, 
as close as possible to the glass, only removing 
them to the centre of the room on severe frosty 
nights. Give very little water, only about once 
in three or four weeks, or when the soil gets 
thoroughly dry, till about March, when they 
will begin to move, and more may then be 
afforded.—B. C. R. 

6039.—Value of wood ashes.— In reply 
to “Enquirer ” I beg to say that wood ashes form 
about the best manure that can possibly be had ; 
the only difficulty we find is in getting enough 
of it. We convert all kinds of oombustible 
garden rubbish into ashes, and store as soon as 
oold in a dry shed, for dusting over young 
crops of vegetables or flowers, as it tends to 
keep off slugs when in a dry state, and acts as a 
powerful stimulant to the roots of any crop. It 
is especially valuable for mixing with soil for 
Vine borders, or when making up frames for 
early Potatoes, or other vegetables forwarded 
under glass, and if the supply would last I 
would like to dredge it over Potatoes, or any 
kind of seed when it is laid in th 3 drills, for 
besides being a good manure, it is perfectly 
harmless, and may be safely applied to the most 
tender plants in cultivation.—-J. G., Linton. 

6044.— Daisies on Lawns.— The very 
best way to destroy Daisies on a lawn is to 
sprinkle Watson’s Lawn Sand upon the part 
affected. In a day or two the Daisies will wither 
away, and for a time the Grass will wither like¬ 
wise, but the Grass soon recovers, while the 
Daisies do not. This remedy is very effectual, 
but rather expensive.—S. F. W. 

5915.—Weeds on walks.—If “W. P.” 
(Gardening, October 8) will apply gas-lime to 
his walks he will have no weeds, but a good 
hard surface* We have tried it on a drive and 


found it very satisfactory; it must be raked 
into the gravel quite 1 in. or more thick and 
well rolled. Care must be taken not to let it 
come near any tender plant. Our Box edging hsa 
in a few places beoome brown where the gas hse 
touched it. We have not tried it yet on garden 
walks. We had it from the gas-works, and I 
believe it is called gas waste.— Ctxro, Norik 
Wales. 

6036. —Tortoises for the greenhouse. — 

I have a tortoise which has the run of my gir- 
den, not having a greenhouse. He was given to 
me in April, and I never saw him take any 
food, though I offered him sopped bread ana 
Cabbage leaves ; both were neglected. One day 
in June after a heavy shower I saw him di ink¬ 
ing from a puddle in the path ; I then placed 
him at a saucer of clean water, and he drank 
greedily. Soon after that I observed him on a 
patch of blue Harebells, the entire blossoms of 
which he speedily devoured. I then gave him 
Lettuoe leaves, and I found out what he liked ; 
he would eat nearly the whole of a Lettuce in 
one day. He also ate voraciously of the Ipoiraea, 
blossoms as well as leaves ; also of the major 
Convolvulus and Lavatera. Though I have 
offered him slugs ana earwigs, Ac., he has always 
turned from them. He is now getting comatose, 
but knows my voice when I speak to him, 
slightly putting out his head. He selects a warm 
sheltered spot, south aspect, under a shrub, the 
flowering Currant, where he stays daring the 
night, and where I expect he will barrow for 
the winter. Tortoises may eat insects, but mine 
does not appear to like them, vegetable food 
being preferred. I only give my own experience. 
P. H. A. 

6080. —Rosea for greenhouse. «■* * Alpha ” 
had better let his pot Roses remain out-of-doors 
till Christmas provided they are plunged in 
ashes, when they can be taken in and cut back. 
They will not require repotting then if they 
were potted last spring.—A. C. 

6911.— Woodlouse trap*.— Cut the top off «on <? 
Turnips with a Rood slice of the Tnrnip adhering ; b re 
holea two thirds through the Tuinipa with a table 
knife, and cut openings for entrance. Set in places in¬ 
fected. This provides food, moisture, and reclusion < r 
refuge, and the insects can easily be destroj ed.—G It. W. 

6037. — Azaleas and Camellias.— Azaleas 
Camellias should be grown in a cold house, with suffi¬ 
cient heat to keep out frost. A watering with weak guano 
water occasionally will greatly help them. They miu' b« 
stood outside during the summer, ss they are very li U« 
to thrip, and the frequent rains will help to keep them 
clean.—C. H. B. 

6039.— Wood ashes aa manure. — Wood-a; he* 
form a very good manure when spread on the land, and 
especially on lawns.—C. H. B. 

6047.— Treatment of Geraniums— Oeraniurns 
should now be kept rather dry in a cold room or green¬ 
house where the frost cannot gain admittance. In Hie* 
spring they can be cut back and allowed to go quite dry 
till they show signs of breaking, when they may be either 
top-dressed or repotted.—C. H. B. 

6050.— Seedling Gloxinias.— If the Gloxinias were 
sown early in the year, they should be allowed to go 
quite dry till February when they may be repotted. — 
C. H. B. 

6069.— The Sensitive plant.— The Mimosa ia a 
stove plant, and therefore cannot be expected to thrive 
in a cold greenhouse.—C. H. B. 

8068.— Planting bulbs.— Bulbs should he planted 
about 1 in. below the surfaoe of the soil.—C. H. B. 

6087. -Seedling Sweet Williams —They should 
have been pricked out in the summer, as if they are 
planted out new they will ran a great risk of being cut 
down_by frost. Should advise you to wait till tho spring. 

6094.— Hydrangeas out-of-doors. —** R. c.** should 
well protect the roots of the Hydrangeas with ashes.— 
A. C. 

6099.— Pot Roses-— “ Amateur* will find directions 
respecting treatment of his pot Roses in reply to 
“ Alpha’s," answer 6080.—A. G. 


6107. —Dielytra epectabills.—Whtn is the 1- it 
time to take up out of the ground and not a Dielytra 
speclabiUs for spring blooming? Would it do best in a 
cold frame or a sunny window ?_J. J. [A'otr; plate >t 
in a cold frame till January , then place it in (f-.r 
window.] 

6108. — Plan ting Wallflowers.— Is the present the 
best time to transplant into their permanent quarters 
seedling Wallflowers, and should they be pinched 

J. J. [Plant now if the plants are strong. Do not vinch 
them.] 

6109. — Lime and Lily roots.— Will quicklime ap¬ 
plied to Lily beds to kill wire worm injure the Lily root*. ? 
—Subscriber. [A'o, if given in moderation. But 
better plan would be to put small pieces qf oil-cake, *u. A 
as is gyven to cattle, in the soil._ The uireworms urill.r -, -i 
en this and 

6110. — Geraniums going' mouldy. — Several 
Geraniums ia .my greenhouse are becoming mouldy « n 
the stems, notwithstanding good ventilation and t»>c 
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heating apparatus (hot-'water pi pet) In operation for - 
lew hours on cold damp night*. Can yon suggest a 
remedy?—J. R. R. [Keep the fire in an hour or two in the 
tray and open the ventilators ] 

Gin.-Keeping Dahlia roota.-^. W. (7.-Lift 
them when the tope are cut down. Shake off all the soil 
from the roots, and lay them in the sun to dry for a 
tley, then store them in dry sand or soil in a riled or 
cellar, from ahich frost is excluded. 

an ".-Anemones In window boxes.— Ignora¬ 
nt us.— Six inches is too deep to plant the bulbs: Sin. 
would be plenty. 

6113.— Peterhead. —The Arbutus is hardy except in 
veiy cold districts. It would of course grow in a cool 
houre, but the space might be used to better advantage. 

— Knlpbofla (Tritoma) Uvaria. — J. B.— 
This is a hardy plant and needs no protection, bat if you 
put a layer of ashes over the roots it will be an advan¬ 
tage. 

6115.- Orapea not ripening.— //. C.—Your Grapes 
hare shanked. The cause is difficult to trace unless we 
were on the spot. It may be caused by a wet border, 
overcropping, or other mismanagement. 

611(5 — Wire worm .—77. C.—8ow the gronnd with 
crushed oil-cake, such as is given to cattle. The worms 
feed on this and burst. 

J. IT. W .—We cannot recommend any boiler as being 
the brat, there are so many good ones in the market. 

M. IP - .—Any of the Rotes mentioned will do for pot 
culture under glass. 

_ ^-- The Imme °f snails sent is Bnllmns 

GoodaU. They are frequently fonnd In gardens, and we 
have known Cucumber homes infested by them. They 
are injurious when in quantity. 

Names of plants — Fancy.- 1, Adiantum diapha- 
Adiantum hispldulum; 3, Adiantum teneram ; 
4, Adiantum hispldulum var. tenellum ; 6, Foiystichum 
angulare (Exinvolucrate form); 6, Cystopteris bulbifera. 

— fy. Fern Bent last week, Nephrodium center* 
minum.—— Jf. Moore (Debenham).—1, a species of Medi- 
cago; 2, Achimenes longiflora ; 3, Sedum carneum ; 4, a 
species of Doronlcum. Boscarn.— 1, Gasteria verru¬ 
cosa ; 2, Agave americana variegata; 3, Serapervivum 

(species); 4, Saxifraga sarmentosa.- B. T. —2, Daphne 

Alezereum; species of Solids go; others cannot be named 

liy leaves only.-- J.M., Blumey.— Cratrogus Pyracantha. 

-— t. ^.-8axifraga rotundifolia.- Reader.— l, Abutl- 

Ion vexil'arium variegatum ; 2, Aspidistra lurida varie- 

t » a ; 3, species of Dloscorea; 4, Acalypha tricolor.- 

Hayward's Death. — l, cannot name ; 2, apparently 

Delphinium Ajacisfl. pl.-Jf. J.-Send when in flower ; 

(plant in a pot).- Miss Annender.- 1, Asplenium bulbi- 

lerum ; 2 Adiantum bispidulum; 3, Cyperus alterni- 
folius.-— T*d.- Light Fern is Asplenium bulbiferum ; 
D irk, Aspldlum Fillx-m.is cristatum. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
aeveral specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in Its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruit. -Colchester.-i, Hollow Crown 
! 2 > S n “ ot °*®e; 3, Beauty of Kent; 4, Royal 
Russet.——JF H. B. —We cannot find a name for your 

Apple. It is probably a local sort.- Pom/ret.— Send 

better fpeclmens. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—AH com mum cc 
trone/or insertion should be clearly and concisely wrifte 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOT 
Letters -elating to business to the PUBLISHER. The nam 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to an 
n-m de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Querie 
should always bear the number and title qf the quer 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation c 
Garpemng Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Pres 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, reader 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions th 
wr* they are received, and they would greatly help u 
by sending them as early as possible in the precedin 
week. 

NAMING PLANTS .—Four plants, fruits, or flower 
only can be named at one time, and this only token goes 
specimens are sent. 

em — Bare patches in tennis ground. -Thi 
turf of above is worn quite away in four spots, abont 1 
yds. square each, where most trodden on In playing 
other Grass good. What should be done in order to maki 
ground good for next year ?— La Paume. 

6118. -Pruning Roses.- 1 have a Gloire de Dljoi 
and a Devonienris Rose in pots; the latter has madeom 
long, strong shoot, about 10 ft., the former a shoot abou 
6 ft. 6 in. Shall I leave them as they are? or shall I cu 
them down?—S uhscriber. 

6119. —Propagating Buliaces. — Will Bullacei 
grow from cuttings? I wish to introduce them inti 
the woods about here, as the fruit makes such excellent 

What season should the cuttings be put in ?- 


{?"?• 


, Si^ -Damsons In hedges.— Will “j. G. L.” 
kindly explain whether the Damsons form part of the 
hedge itself ? or grow on one stem above the top of the 
hedge as standards ? If the latter, might not an objec¬ 
tion be raised by the adjoining owner? Any further 

P articulars will be welcome, as I am about planting a 
edge, and should be glad to uiMse it In the way indi¬ 
cated, but fear my neighbour n i*ht object to standard 
trees planted close to bis bouncary.—u. P. 


6121.— Rose not flowering.—I have a Marshal 
Niel Rose tree planted against me back wall of a green¬ 
house (heated in winter) now two years. It sent up four 


stems to the top of the house. 13 ft. high, two of which 
I cut half-way down in the middle of last summer. There 
was abundance of foliage, but not one flower-bud. 8hould 
I cut the other two stems down to 6 ft, or so? or would it 
be better to cut them all shorter? It has been top-dressed, 
and well watered with weak manure water. -Jas. 
Brown. 

6122. — Cordon Pear trees.—Will some one kindly 
tell me what kinds of Pear trees would do well as single 
cordons on a west wall (facing west) in East Kent? Would, 
for instance, Doyenng du Comice, Beurrd Diel, Beurrd 
Buperfln, Marshal de la Cour, Madame Treyve flourish 
so grown?— Provincial. 

6123. —Mulching flower beds.- -Would It injure 
my spring bedding plants (just planted), such as Pansies, 
Ac*., and bulbs, to use a thick mulching of fresh manure, 
principally made of Grass, Ac., from the floor of the 
stable? I cannot get any old rotten manure, and am told 
fresh manure is unsuitable. My soil is poor and wants a 
lot of manure for vegetables. 1 may add that the beds in 
question arc dug over previous to putting in the plants, 
but no manure has ever been used.—W. D. 

6121.—Damsons in hedgerows.—With reference 
to the remarks of “ J. G. L.” in Gardening, October 22, 
on the snbjeot of Damson planting in hedges, as I desire 
to make a hedge profitable without impairing its useful¬ 
ness as a protection against cattle, I should be thank¬ 
ful for any hints to carry this out successfully.—G. R. P. 

6125. — Treatment of young Vines.— I planted 
two years ago at the Bouth end of a span-roofed green¬ 
house a Black Hamburgh Yine. Last seasoD, after the 
completion of its growth, it was cut back hall way. This 
year It has pushed three splendid canes, about 8 ft. long 
and 1J in. in circumference. Would it injure the Vine if 
I left the strong shoot for fruiting next season, and the 
remalcder cut back half way? Also, what plan would be 
the beat to cover a span-roofed house with bearing wood, 
considering that there is only one Vine therein ? The size 
of greenhouse is 14 ft. long by 13 ft. broad, andrunssouth 
and north.—H. MacMahon. 

6126. —Water plants.— We have two wooden tanks 
in our greenhouse 2 ft. deep, supplied by a tap. The 
water for use in the greenhouse is drawn through them. 
Are there any water plants we might plant in them 
which would answer in tuoh a sttoalionf Hints on 
watering with reference to autumn and winter require¬ 
ments would also be very acceptable.— Bridget. 

6127. —Parsnips rotten at the crown.-Last 
spring I prepared a bed for Parsnips by trenching on it 
good rotten stable manure about six weeks ago. I tried 
some of the Parsnips, and they weighed on an average 
1J lb. each, all quite clean, they being the Hollow 
Crown. I commenced about a fortnight ago to dig the 
bed, but found to my surprise that all, or nearly all, 
were rotten, say about 3 in. from the top, the largest 
being worse than the smaller ones. Can anyone explain 
the cause or give me some further remedy ? My ground, 
which is about a quarter of an acre is of very light 
loamy soil.—E. T. 

6128. — Stocking a greenhouse. — I want to 
know how best to fill a greenhouse 25 ft. by 9 ft. or 
7^ ft. hl,'h, bavins wooden *id»s 8 ft. high with ventilators 
in. I have a border down each aide 3 it. wide, and filled 
18 in. deep with good rotted tnrf. I have no Are and do 
not want to plant anvthing in the house that needs any. 

I think of planting Tea Roses and Clematises to cover 
the roof, but want advice as to what Roses to plant In 
border, and what other things to fill up well with with¬ 
out affecting the Roses-permanent. There is some 
framework across the centre to support the house, and 
on which climbers would look well.— Olicana. 

6129. —Covering a fence.— I have an Oak paling 
about 60 ft. long with a border about 3 ft. wide facing 
S.W. I have tried Peach, Plum, Pear, and Apple trees 
at different times, and failed to get a crop. Can anyone 
inform me how I can utilise the space to advantage ?— 

6189.— Mesembryanthemums not blooming 
—I brought some of the beautiful large Mesembryanthe- 
mums from Mentone two years ago and potted them; 
they have growD, but have never shown any sign of 
flowering. Can anyone tell me how they should be 
treated to make them flower ?— H. J. P. 

6131. — Camellia leaves curling. — I have a 
Camellia imbrlcata 5 ft. high. It is in a pot plunged in 
a bed in a conservatory, and since it was removed from 
the nursery, the leaves are all crirapled. There is another 
Camellia, Countess of Derby, in the same house, but 
this is quite healthy. Will any reader tell me the cause 
of this?—M. P. 

6132. — Propagating tree Pseonles.— I have two 
varieties of tree Peony, both very handsome; one, quite 
single flowers, very large and handsome, white, deep 
maroon blotch In oentre; the other teml-donble, rale 
blush, exquisite when half expanded. I wish to know if 
these can be propagated by cuttings and how ? They are 
forming next yea’s leaf-buds now.—T. F. 

6133. — Sulphate of ammonia and worms.— 
A few days ago I purchased a small bag of sulphate of 
ammonia, and applied it to some Chrysanthemums, dis¬ 
solving a good handful in a bucket of water. The effect 
was magical on the worms; they came up in every di¬ 
rection. Astotheeffect on the Chrysanthemums, I cannot 
yet speak; it has certainly done no harm, ana I think 
has Improved the foliage. 1 shall be much obliged if any 
reader will tell me if this manure is suitable for any 
other class of plant, and what class it is injurious to. as 
I should like to try it on many others, and am afraid to 
do so without more knowledge on the subject.—E rin. 

6134. —Mulberry cultivation for Bilkworms— 
Where can I obtain the alpine variety of Mulberry? 
Could it be raised from cuttings ? How should it be 
planted ? When ?—J. B. 

613A— Method of heating.— My 'greenhouse is 
12 ft. long and 6 ft. wide. There are windows to open 
along the front and one end resting on a brick wall. It 
is a lean-to with one end adjoining the sitting-room. 
During the winter I used a paraffin stove, but the smell 
injured the plants, and the method was very expensive. 

I am advised to build a Rue. I do not see how to use a 


E ortable stove with hot-water pipes, having no adjoining 
ouse in which to place the stove. Could a flue be built 
in so narrow a structure so that the Are would burn 
through the night without attention ? Will some practical 
person kindly advise me ?— Leicester. 

6136.— Vines and Oranges.— Would some one in¬ 
form me how to treat a young Black Hamburgh Vine ? 
It is about 1 ft. high, and hu several brunches; it is in 
a 12-in. pot. I have also a young Orange tree in good 
healthy condition ; it is about 3 ft. high. When may 
I expect it to bloom? Should it be cut back or not*— 


aun wim glass snade intended for growing Frrua, but 1 
am tired of Ferns. Could any one suggest anything that 
I could grow under the glass to come up in spring or 
early summer?— Peterhead. 


6138.— Nicotiana longiflora. -I shall be obliged for 
advice as to treatment of a Nicotiana longiflora. Should 
I cut the stems down which have blossomed during 
summer? Would it live in a cool room during the win¬ 
ter? Many buds have dropped off during the time I have 
had it, and have kept it free from green fly. When does 
it require repotting?— Amateur. 


6139.—Beehive Raspberry.—Can anyone give me 
information as to the productiveness and general merits 
of the Beehive Raspberry ?- C. W. 


614\—Climbers for north east wall.— Can any 
reader inform me what kind of plant is most suitable 
for covering a wa’l about 7 ft. high, exposed to north¬ 
east winds, in a small town in south of Scotland ? Last 
autumn we planted three Cotoneasters, but these have 
not done well, tw.s being dead, and the third very sickly 
looking. -Berwickshire. 


6141.—Greenhouse plants for summer. -I have 
a lean-to greenhouse 20 ft. by 10 ft. I should like to grow 
fine foliaged and flowering plants, some that would bloom 
or look their best from June to September. My garden 
being more than 1 mile from my house, I shou d prefer 
plants that die down in the autumn, as tbe heat iu my 
greenhouse frequently goes down iu severe weather to 
36^. If any kind reader can give me a list of suitable 
plants to grow, and instructions how to grow them I 
shall esteem it a great favour.— Cantab. ! 


6142.—Plants for exhibition. -We are going to 
have a spring show here in April next, and I Bhall be 
glad of the advice of a successful exhibitor in getting up 
the following plants for show, viz.: Lily of the Valley 
(English), Cinerarias, Primulas, Cyclamens, Wallflowers 
(English), Cytisus. Bronze Tricolor and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Hyacinths, greenhouse and border varieties 
Primroses, double and single in pots, Polyanihmes’ 
border and fancy, Narcissus, Auriculas, alpine and show* 
Dielytra spectabilis. I may state that I have most of the 
above, also a plunging bed, frame, and greenhouse — 
Walsall Jem. 


6143. —Begonias as greenhouse plants. —I 
want information respecting the growth of tuberous Be¬ 
gonias for greenhouse culture. I have all Messrs. Laing's 
novelties of this season, and would like to be put a little 
straight in their culture.—F. J. 

6144. -Chrysanthemums losing their leaves. 
—What Is the reason of Chrysanthemums losing their 
leaves, and the blooms coming all sorts of shapes ? this 
occurs principally ou the white Cedo N ull!; they wtre 
grand looking plants when I brought them Into a cold 
vintry. They were 4 ft. across, and now they have gone 
juite bare, which has quite spoiled their appearance — 


6145.—Grapes cracking.— My Grapes on young 
Gros Colmar Vine burst whilst still unripe, and the 
cracks filled with green mould as they ripened, render¬ 
ing them useless. How have I mismanaged them? They 
ripened well without artificial heat.—G ardener. 


BEES. 

What can be done with bees.— In the season 
of honey gathering in 1880 I wanted to prove to onr 
parishioners who kept bees how much better and 
more profitable it would be to save the bees and 
not born them, and for one cottager I took the 
honey by driving the bees from three hiv. e , and in 
the evening I joined them and put them into an 
Abbot’s frame hive. Another man sent word to me 
that if I would only take his honey for him I was 
quite welcome to the bees, as he should only bum 
them if I did not, and as for keeping the bees him¬ 
self he could not afford to do so, so I took three 
skeps and joined the bees in the evening, putting 
them into another Abbot’s hive. I took three skeps 
of my own and put the bees into another Abbot’s 
hive. I carefully fed tbe three hives at acodfc of 25s. 
for loaf sugar, and they all did well, with the excep¬ 
tion that the first named were not so strong in the 
spring as the other two. This year I had these 
three hives and my old Woodbury hive, which bad 
required no feeding. I give now this year’s expe¬ 
rience. June 15, I took 6i lb. of comb from two 
frames of my Woodbury. On the l/th this hive 
swarmed, but as a beautiful super was denuded of 
bees, and as the first Abbot’s was weak, in the even¬ 
ing I joined half the large swarm to it, and returned 
the other half to the Woodbury, and to my delight 
the bees in it were next morning hard at work on 
the super, and so rapid was the increase of weight 
in the first Abbot’s that I was able to put a super 
on, and the bees ascended and began to work in it 
within a week from my strengthening it. As the 
bees of No. 2 were hanging out, although they had 
a super on in which numbers were at work, I took 
out 8 lbs. of honey on Jane 21. On the 23rd my 
third Abbott’s swarmed, and I left them in the 
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skep into which they had been shaken. On Jnlv 5 
they swarmed again, bat I returned them, as I also 
did on the 8 th, in doing which I destroyed the 
qaeen. July 15, I took the super from No. 1 Ab- 
bot, and the net weight of comb was 18 lb. On 
the 27th of July I took the super from No. 2 Ab¬ 
bot, and also two frames, the net weight being 
35 lb. 12 os. From No. 1 Abbot on tne 1st of 
August I took the super, weighing 18 lb. net, and 
also three frames weighing 17 lbs. August 9,1 took 
the super of No. 8 Abbot, the net weight being 
19 lb. 8 os. On August 18 I drove the bees from 
the skep, and the net weight of comb was 30 lb. 
4 os. ; also the super of the Woodbury, the weight 
of which was 27 lb. net. Thus my honey harvest 
reached the following : Woodbury hive, 83 lb. 
80 s. ; Abbot’s No. 1, 85 lb. 4 os. ; Abbot’s No. 2, 
43 lb. 12 os.; Abbot’s No. 3, together with the 
produce of the skep which had the bees that 
swarmed from it, 50 lb. ; total, 162 lb. 8 os. 
On my drawing-room table I had the three supers 
to show friends, and the weight of pure comb, with¬ 
out one single cell filled with pollen or brood, 
amounted to over 70 lb. One of our bishops years 
ago recommended his poorer clergy to keep bees, 
and so increase their limited incomes. I feel very 
grateful to my bees for giving me such a rich store, 
and what one curate has done others may be in- 
duoed to do likewise, and if they are blessed with 
a quiverful they will be at no loss to discover 
what to do with their honey. From two stocks in 
the beginning of 1880 I obtained over 80 lb. of 
honey in that year, which was by no means a good 
honey year, but rather the reverse. My bees this 
winter haveplenty left in the hives to carry them 
through.— W. J. Payne. 


POULTRY. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY. 

As there exists great controversy as to whether 
poultry pay, I beg to give an account of my birds 
during the last twelve months. I commenced last 
October with seven black Hamburgh pullets and five 
dark Brahma pullets, and a cock of each variety. I 
have two separate houses and a small wire run to 
each, besides which the birds have the range of a 
large field, and by letting each lot have the run of 
the latter on alternate days I endeavour to give 
them the advantage of a Grass run without fear of 
getting the two breeds crossed. My birds are pure, 
but not good enough for show purposes, and I have 
been enabled to dispose of several sittings of eggs 
and a few chickens at rather fancy prices, which has 
made my receipts more than they wonld have been 
had I depended solely on eggs and chiokena being 
used for domestic purposes. 

Dr. £ s. d. 

Original cost of 12 pullets and 2 cocks S S 0 
Com and meal for 12 months .. 4 16 0 

Sundries, including repairs .. .. 0 12 6 
Eggs used in sitting .0 4 4 


8 15 10 

Cr. £ s. d. 

12 pullets produced 1412 eggs at Id. .. 5 17 8 
Also 5 sittings sold at 4s. 6<1. each .. 12 0 
8 chickens killed for table at 2s Cd. .. 1 0 0 

8 old 4 chickens for.13 0 

Stock In hand allowing for deprecia¬ 
tion In old birds.2 2 0 

14 chickens now in hand at 2s. - ..180 


12 12 8 


Profit for the year.3 18 11 


BIRDS. 

Aviaries in greenhouses.— A correspondent. I 
see, has written to say that he thinks this is the 
right thing, but I must again say that it is contrary 
to nature for birds to be baked one day and frozen 
another, such as they would be if placed iu a con¬ 
servatory. This correspondent says that he has birds 
iu a glasshouse, and he also acknowledges that 
although they lay, still that is all they do, there 
being no young ones hatched. I do not say that no 
bird will live in a greenhouse, but what I have said, 
and what I most emphatically say agaiD, is that in 
nine cases out of ten all glasshouses for bird-breed¬ 
ing are a delusion and a snare. I also notice that a 
correspondent says he has not given his parrot any 
water, for I do not know how long. What is the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
(and Birds also, I suppose) doing when they allow 
snch a state of affairs. Such statements are most 
pernicious and ought to be nipped in the bud. I 
consider it the most cruel act to deprive a cage 
bird of water.—A. d’A. 

Birds losing their feathers. —In answer to 
"Reader,” this is frequently simply a bad.habit, 
which may be sometimes eradicated by variety of 
food. It is also caused by an irritation of the skin. 
The cure of the latter is of course internal, and a 
cooling medicine must be given. The treatment of 
the bird in question seems right. Have you tried 
green food in moderation ? Hempseed should be 

ven, but not in too large a quantity. The butter 
not, to my thinking, the cause of the oomplaint 
or bad habit, but for a “ Reader’s ” satisfaction he 
might withhold it for a time. Again, this feather 
picking may be oaused by parasites ; carefully in- 
spect the bird in order to see whether it is the case. 
Genial temperature and freBh pure air (not draughts) 
should also conduce to weaning the bird from his 
unsightly occupation of depriving himself of his 
garment. I hope also that a “Reader” does not 
forget to give his bird a constant and plentiful sup¬ 
ply of pure water, the withholding of which does 
more mischief than can be imagined. Once more, 
do not condemn the bird to a solitary existence, 
bnt let him always be in company of some of the 
family. Domestic birds (and I think I can call par¬ 
rots by this name) should not be left to themselves 
to mope.—A. d’A. 

Cardinals.—These birds will breed in an outdoor 
aviary composed simply of wood and wire front, and 
I will repeat what I said on previous occasions that 
a greenhouse or glasshouse is not so gcod a place 
for birds as my plain wooden aviary with open front 
of wire. No heating is necessary; in fact, it is not 
safe at all to use it. Birds do not require to be 
roasted nor pampered. Keep them. free from 
draughts, and keep greenhouses for their legitimate 
use, that is, plants.—A. d’A. 

Siskins unhealthy.—The treatment seems to be 
quite correct, and if the birds are not too far gone 
should prove successful. Mind they are not in any 
draught. Siskins breed readily with the canary in 
cages, but I have not oome across a pair of siskins 
that would breed in cages. Mine have always been 
in outdoor aviaries, and then have been successful. 
—A d’A 


I have come to the conclusion that pure breeds 
pay the best, and intend next spring to push the 
sale of my eggs for sitting purposes and also fancy 
chickens. I always keep my houses and runs very 
clean, and am thus enabled to show the stock to 
intending purchasers at every advantage. The Corn 
consists mainly of Barley, with changes of small 
Wheat and Indian Corn—not much of the latter, 
as I do not agree with its use for laying stock. For 
soft food the staple is Barley-meal, with sometimes 
Oatmeal, and Spratt’s food as a change. I get all 
the scraps from the house, which, with some mid¬ 
dlings, form the mid-day meal. I shall be happy to 
give any further information through your valuable 
columns.— Hampshire. [We think if other corre¬ 
spondents would give their experience in poultry 
keeping daring the last twelve months that much 
useful information might be gleaned.—E d.J 


RABBITS. 

Rabbits for profit.—'The beet sort of rabbits to 
keep for profit are the lop-eared and Angora. I 
would recommend the latter, as their skins are very 
valuable. To make them pay they should be well 
fed at all times. When iu litter the doe should have 
as much as she will eat; about eight in the morn¬ 
ing give her about a quarter of a pint each of oats 
and bran, with a good handful of any kind of green 
food and a saucer of clean water ; at noon the 
same. If yon can let her out on the grass if you 
have any do so. At night she should have some 
green stuff and a little hay, with a saucer of bread 
and milk. 8 he should be kept very clean. The 
hutch should be cleaned out every day before you 
give her her dinner. Be very careful never to allow 
any food to decay on tbe floor; the feeding troughs 
ought to be scalded out after every meal. When the 
doe begins to collect straw in her month and carry 
it about clean out her hutch well and then put in a 
good double handful of sweet hay to help to make 
her bed. If you want plenty of fine healthy young 
ones never let your does breed before they are 
six months old. When the little ones are a fortnight 
old take the doe away for anight and letherbe with 
the buck, putting her back in the morning. Let her 
suckle them two weeks longer, and then take them 
away. Feed them for abont two weeks with what I 
recommended in a former paper. Be very careful 
never to give them wild Parsnip or HogVweed; 
above all, never give them wet green stuff; if you 
do, it is sure to kill them. They should always have 
a supply of dean water if you want to keep them in 
good health. Feed them at sunrise, noon, and sun¬ 
set. Give them plenty each time, allowing each rab¬ 
bit half a pint of Oats and bran and a handful of 
greenstuff When about four months old make your 
selections for breeding. Select compact little does; 
they always have more young ones at a time than 
big ones. Those you want to fatten should each 
have a hutch to itself. The breeding does may be 
kept together. One buok is enough for breeding ; 
he should be kept by himself; when about twelve 
months old fatten him for killing, and have a young 
one in his stead. The doe’s first meal after kindling 
should consist of s gruel made of Barley-meal and 
milk.— Bun nib. 
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JSefamsm pod rule* 
Allomandas, restricting 
Allium stellotum 
Antigonon insigne 
Antigonon leptopus 
Autumnal tints 
Apple Cockle Pippin 
Apple, the 
Apples. Scottish 
Aster ptarmicoides 
Asters, dividing 
Autumnal notes 
Azaleas planted out 
Bougainvillea glabra 
Calochortus 

Campenula pyramidaUs 
Carrots for market 
Casuarina quadrivalvis 
CeanothusO. ric Versailles 
Celery crop, the 
Chrysanthem. coronarium 
Church decoration 
Colchicum autumnale 
Cooperia pedunculata 
Cornus Mas 
Corydalis pallida 
Cotoneastcrs 
Crawfordia japonic* 
Crinum caribbtcum 
Currants, standard 
Dahlia White Queen 
Dioscorea batatas 
Draccenas, growing 
Electric light, the 
Elms, old 
Eucharis Candida 
Fruit garden, French 
Fruit garden, plan of 
Fruit, late blooming 
Fruits, wild 
Gale, the late 
Gardens, churchyard 
Gardens, old-fashioned 
Gentians ba varies ; 
Giustl Garden, Verona 
Glonera Jasmtniflora 
Grape Alnwick Seedling 
Grapes, late-ripened 
Grapes, outdoor 
Hypericums 
Ins, the Spanish 
Jamesia americana 
Lewisia rediviva f] 

Lilium canadense 


Lilium pomponium verms 
Lilium superbum 
Mackaya Della 
Magnolia grandiflora 
Nasturtiums, double 
Nerines, the 
Notea from Passaic 
Osbeckia pulchella 
Paper, oiled 
Pears, a few good 
Phlox pilot* 

Phloxes, seedling 
Pinus aiutHaca 
Plane, the Eastern 
Plants and soils 
Bondeletia anomala 
Potato r&risienne 
Rochea falcata 
Roots, deep covered 
Rose in the garden 
Roses and the gale 
Roses, October 
Schizostylis coocinea 
Southend, Darlington 
Spirroa crispifolia 
Stob«a purpurea 
Succulents for winter 
Trees and health 
Trees, orchard house 
Trees, training wall 
Urceolina a urea 
Vill&nova chrysanthem 
Vine culture 
Vines for forcing 
Viola pedata 
Violets, ventilating 
Cattleya aurea 
Chrysanthemum, the 
Galllardia grandiflora 
Guano Co.'s show 
Leucophyton Browni 
Lilt urns 

My osotia dissitiflora 
Oncidium O'Brienianum 
Oncidium nmithorhy nchm 
Phalaenopsls Schilleriana 
Pleione lagenaria 


(Illustrations. 

Casuarina quadrivalvis 
Dahlia White Creep 
Pinus austrlaca 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week 
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MUSHROOM CULTURE: lta Extension 

JIL sad Improvement. Cheep edition, now ready. Men la. 64.. 

post free lt-Sd.—Tni Oudhi OSm, SI Southampton 8-- - 

Garden. London. W.C _ 


POTTAGE GARDENING. By E. Hobday 

U Price Is. 6d. ■, post tree U. M.—London: Ths Gabokh Office, SI 
gonthamptoe Street.Covent Garden. W C 

T HE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN haa beau- 

tifally-engraved figure* of all the Important types at hardy 
plants useful inobtainlng picturesque affects In the garden. Ffteefe- 
post free 6s. 6d.—Q abdxji Office, ST, Southampton Street. Covert 
Garten. London. W.C__ 


THE ART OF GRAFTING A BUDDING. 

A By Oaaaue Baum. Ill nitrated Price fe. Sd. -. poet free. 
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ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 

A DENS. With numerous fine Uluitratlou. Price 7*. 6d. 
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PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

1 upwards of S50 Illustrations, price lfe.—T bb Gauds* OSes, S7 
Southampton Street. Govern Garden. London. W.O. 

A SPARAGUS CULTURETThe best Methods 

ft employed In England and Prance.—'In» Gajlpeb Office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C.—Nearly ready. 

A CATALOGUE or Hardy Perennials, Bulls, 

O. Alpine Plante, Annual*, Biennials, Ac , including also a com 
plete List of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, and adapted for 

marking desiderata in exchanging hardy her*-— 

Alpine, and British Plants. Price is., post 
Garden Office. 87. Southampton Street. Oovei 


TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

il and Propagation of all the finer fl -wers hardy in our 
climate, with short descriptions alphabeticaliy arranged and 
careful*!'-made selections of the plant* for varunu purposes. 
Cheap edition, 8s. Sd., post f-«-* *s.— Qasdxh Office, 37, Southamp¬ 
ton ttrect, Covent Garden, Lono-n, W.C. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE can be had or 

Jj ordered of all Newugents.and at ail the Bookstalls price Jd-, 
or will be sent, poet free, tram the office of the paper, 37, Southamp¬ 
ton Street, Covent Garden. London. W.C. Snbscrlptloa for oes 
■ year. Us. So. j six mom ns. 7s. Td.; three months, Is. ids. Vets. L 
I and II., new ready, price lis. each. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMELLIAS PLANTED OUT. 

It is a question if we sufficiently realise the 
true worth of the Camellia for covering walls in 
winter gardens, conservatories, ancl green¬ 
houses generally. There is no flowering plant 
that can boast of such a combination of high 
qualities as the Camellia, forming, as it does 
when in the full enjoyment of suitable con¬ 
ditions, foliage of the most dense and lustrous 
description, and flowers unsurpassed for beauty 
of form and colour. So long as gardening is 
practised in this country, so long will the 
Camellia hold a prominent place in the esteem 
of all plant lovers ; and yet, in spite of all the 
love and admiration which has been for many 
years lavished upon this noble plant, it is a fact 
that it can scarcely be classed amongst really 
popular subjects—that is to say, it is, as a rule, 
reserved to experienced gardeners to cultivate 
it; and a plant which is not universally grown 
by the owners or occupiers of small gardens can 
hardly be termed popular. That the Camellia 
is by no means a difficult plant to grow, those 
conversant with its peculiarities well know ; 
and yet amongst small growers it bears the 
reputation of not being amenable to ordinary 
treatment. That this is a mistaken idea it 
would no donbt be an easy matter to prove, but 
into the 

Pot culture ot the Camellia I do not pro¬ 
pose to enter. I may, however, remark that 
coddling and too heavy a compost are the 
stumbling-blocks which the amateur generally 
manages to encounter. A more natural inode 
of treatment, recognising the fact that the 
Camellia is really a hardy shrub, would work 
wonder?, and would often bo all that is required 
to ensure the right treatment being given. It 
may be safely asserted that wherever a green¬ 
house exists the Camellia may be grown to 
perfection, and that without unduly taxing the 
skill and resources of the grower. Far better 
would it be if the unsightly stages, which so 
often form a feature in cool plant houses, were 
done away with, and the whole of the back 
wall covered with Camellias, which would, if 
properly treated, form a dense green curtain at 
all times beautiful, and which, from autumn 
until late in spring, would furnish an abundance 
of lovely flowers. Can there be anything more 
beantiful than a Camellia in full and lusty 
vigour—fresh, free, and bright in the way of 
foliage, the pearly white and bright pink 
flowers peeping out here and there in admirable 
contrast to the deep hue of the leaves ? Nothing 
in the way of a floral display can be more 
beautiful than this, and it may be truthfully 
said that no pains would be too great to 
secure it. 

Wall culture. —There is no plant better 
adapted for covering a wall under glass than 
the Camellia, simply because it is one of the 
fairest of evergreens, and may easily bo kept 
well and thickly clothed with verdure quite 
to the soil. Unlike the generality of climb¬ 
ing subjects employed to cover walls, it does 
not exhibit such an almost unconquerable 
tendency to run away and expend its vigour 
upon the terminal shoots, to the complete im¬ 
poverishment of the lower portion of the plant, 
thus denuding the base of the wall of foliage. 
On the contrary, by carefully training in the 
early stages of growth, every part of the wall 
will be covered with a thick screen of foliage, 
fresh and delightful to the eye. The great 
point is to secure good young plants in 6-in. 
pots, seeing that they carry a head of foliage 
quite in proportion to the size of the pot, as in 
that cose it may reasonably be supposed that 
they will be furnished with good roots. Such 
young plants are, as a rule, muoh better than 
older specimens for our purpose, as these latter 
are frequently somewhat devoid of young 
twiggy growth and leaves just where such is 
most required, and unless a good foundation is 
laid by thoroughly furnishing the base of the 
wall with free-growing wood, the result will 
really not be all that could be wished for. And 
now with respeot to 


I Soil, about which many and diverse opinions 
exist, for loam, peat, leaf-mould, and mixtures 
in various proportions have been recommended 
by growers who should know something of the 
requirements of the Camellia. Let me, how¬ 
ever, inform the inexperienced in this matter 
that very fine plants have been grown in pure 
loam, and equally good ones have been obtained 
when peat alone formed the rooting medium ; 
at the same time I should warn the would-be 
Camellia grower that a loam fit for this plant 
to grow in a pure unmixed state :s not easily 
procurable, and I have witnessed such disastrous 
effects arise from the use of loam of bad quality 
that I would urge the inexperienced to 
exercise great caution in this matter, the best 
and safest way being not to use it in an un¬ 
mixed state. We will, therefore, take for our 
border good fibrous peat and loam in equal pro¬ 
portions, and, in order to insure its remaining 
for all time in a free, sweet, open state, we 
will add thereto a goodly portion of coarse 
silver sand, throwing in, as an additional pre¬ 
caution against stagnation, a good sprinkling of 
charcoal in pieces about the size of a Walnut. 
Here we have a compost at once light and 
nourishing, and which may be counted on to 
remain for a long period in a free, sweet con¬ 
dition. The size of the border will, of course, 
have to be regulated by the amount of space at 
the disposal of the grower, as well as the 
extent of wall to be covered. For a lofty 
structure the border cannot well be too wide, 
but for a small or medium-sized greenhouse 
anything like from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in width and 
2 ft. in depth will suffice. The ordinary means 
for insuring perfect drainage must be taken, 
which, for the benefit of those not well con¬ 
versant with this kind of work, I may state 
to consist of placing some 4 in. of brick rubble 
at the bottom of the border, and covering the 
I same with whole turves, thus hindering the 
finer particles of soil from entering into and 
choking the drainage. The plants may be set 
out in March, taking care that the balls of soil 
are in a moist condition, and ramming the 
compost well around them. It is perhaps a s 
well to allow an unrestricted development the 
first year of growth, commencing the training 
process the following autumn. B. S. C. 


Flowers in autumn.— I believe it is not 
generally known what beautiful flowers may be 
had at this time of the year, with very little 
trouble, by amateurs who have a little glass 
structure, either in town or country. I live in 
almost the centre of a large city and get but 
little sunshine on my premises. My greenhouse 
is a very roughly constructed place, at present 
without heat, yet I have Cinerarias and Primulas 
in blossom which are the admiration of all who 
see them. I am about to heat my house with a 
flue, &c., and within a week or two I shall then 
have a number of Cyclamens in bloom. I think I 
am very fortunate with my Cinerarias. In 
March last I bought a sixpenny packet of seed, 
in April I sowed it, and from that small packet 
of seed I had about six dozen plants. From June 
to the end of August I grew them on a balcony 
facing north, and for nearly two months past I 
have had several of them in full bloom, the 
most beautiful specimens ; there does not appear 
to be two alike. I have about a dozen more 
coming out and all quite distinct colours ; some 
are dwarf, others tall, many of the blooms are 
the size of a half-crown piece. I am told it is 
remarkable to have Cinerarias in blossom 
within five months of sowing the seed without 
heat, and should like to hear what others may 
have to say on the subject. From the packet of 
Primula seed, about twenty-five seeds, I had 
twenty plants, seven of which are in full bloom 
and quite distinct and beantiful colours. My 
Cyclamens I had when seedlings last year, but 
through keeping them too dry at the root they 
made very little progress. This season I have 
kept them well watered and now they are 
loaded with flower buds, which only requires a 
little heat to bring them into full bloom. A 
friend of mine who nad some of the same kind 
at the same time last year grew them in a cold 


frame and kept them well watered ; in Decem¬ 
ber they were one mass of bloom and foliage, 
but unfortunately his house was unheated and 
they went back with the frost, so that it is 
quite evident that seedling Cyclamens require to 
be kept moist and in a growing state until they 
blossom. I should add that I should not have 
had such beautiful flowers if I had not read 
Gardening Illustrated.— A. W. 

Winter-flowering Carnations.— Few 
flowers are more in request than these in 
Covent Garden during the winter months. They 
have been gradually increasing in favour for 
some years past, and are now considered indis¬ 
pensable by those engaged in the making np of 
hand bouquets, button-holes, and floral decora¬ 
tions generally. When I mention that one 
grower cuts during the winter months some 
sixty dozen blooms daily, some conception will 
be formed of the favour in which this flower is 
held. I do not think that the market is ever 
likely to be glutted with winter-flowering Car¬ 
nations, for their growth requires to bo tho¬ 
roughly understood before they can be mado to 
pay. It is curious that many otherwise good 
plant growers fail with this hardy subject, or, 
at any rate, do not achieve snocess enough to 
make its culture satisfactory or profitable. The 
great point is to strike the cuttings early in the 
year, so that the plants get a long season’s 
growth, so that they get well matured by the 
autumn. Some resort to layering, but this prac¬ 
tice does not find favour with market and trade 
growers, who consider that plants from cuttings 
exhibit much greater freedom of growth. One of 
the finest collections I ever saw was at Clapton, 
the foliage being broad and of great substance, 
and the plants so uniformly good that they 
might have been cast in a mould. When tho 
winter-flowering Carnation can be thus grown 
it will give a good return for all expenses in¬ 
curred in its culture, for the compact habit of 
the plant allows of the pots being stood to¬ 
gether rather thickly, ana strong specimens in 
5-in. pots yield a large amount of flowers for 
cutting. There is, however, one point upon 
which I would warn the would-be Carnation 
grower, aud that is, never to subject the plants 
when they have arrived at the flowering stage 
to a close, warm atmosphere. Such treatment 
can only yield disastrous results, for the Carna¬ 
tion is extremely impatient of undue confine¬ 
ment, and must only get just enough warmth to 
drive out damp and keep the plants from stag¬ 
nation.—J. B. C. 

Forced Lilacs from Christmas on- 
ward. —We are cutting forced Lilacs in large 
quantities. The blooms are nearly white, and 
tho foliage is as green as that grown out-of- 
doors, ana as we set nearly as much store by the 
foliage as the flowers this is no small advantage. 
We use it for furnishing vases, and most lovely 
and fragrant it is. We gather it in large bunches 
with plenty of its own foliage, and drop it into 
a large vase without any addition in the way 
of Ferns or any other kind of garnishing, and I 
do not know of anything that is more appre¬ 
ciated from December to May than these deli¬ 
cately fragrant flowers. For dinner table decora¬ 
tion they are exquisite, and under artificial 
light look pure white. We find their own foliage 
the best garnishing. Ac cording to the French 

C lan of forcing Lilacs in the dark, the foliage is 
lanched as well as the flowers, and although 
we generally say that ‘ ‘ They do things better 
in France,I must say that I like our own 
I plan tho best, for I like plenty of a plant’s own 
foliage for garnishing, and think that quite half 
the beauty of the flowers is gone if divested of 
their natural greenery. Not tho least merit of 
this forced Lilac is the ease and certainty with 
which it is brought into flower at a given date. 
For our earliest crop to come in about Christ¬ 
mas we lift the bushes early in November. If 
very large, the tops are drawn together with a 
cord or tied up similar to a faggot, and then 
the bushes are dug up with a good ball of roots. 
They are then set in the comers of forcing 
houses, such as early vineries, in which loose 
bricks are built up so as to make temporary 
boxes for holding soil about the roots ; they are 
then well watered and kept syringed like the 
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Tines, when the buds soon swell up and open, 
Or, if exprer sly required sooner, they may be 
pushed on by transferring them to the stove. 
The higher the temperature and more rapid the 
development the whiter the flowers are ; but 
with a moderate temperature, such as that of a 
vinery, the foliage, as before stated, will be 
stout and bright green, and the flowers will 
Isst a long time when cut. The largest bushes 
that can be got into the house are the best, for 
every flower-bud will produce a spike ; our or* 
dinary bushes bring several dozen sprays on 
them. Smaller plants in pots are beautiful ob¬ 
jects for conservatory decoration. After they are 
done flowering they are gradually hardened off, 
and in April the old bushes are cut down low 
and'divided into several small clumps for plant¬ 
ing in the reserve garden for providing a stock I 
for forcing again after three years' growth out 
of doors, as it takes a quantity of bushes to keep 
.up a continuous supply. The old-fashioned large- 
flowered Lilao and Charles X. are better for this 
kind of work than either the Persian or Siberian 
Lilacs.—J. G. L. 

Telegraph plant (Desmodium gyrans).— 
The sensitiveness to touch of the well-known 
Sensitive Plant (Mimosa pudica) and Dion tea is 
singular enough, but the movements of the leaves 
of this Desmodium seem still more curious, and 
up to the present have baffled our best observers. 
The movement may be best observed on a light 
warm day, when the plant is standing in a tem¬ 
perature of about 80°. The two small lateral 
leaflets may then be observed to move upwards 
and downwards; first the one and then the other, 



Telegraph plant (Desmodium gyrans). 


now resting a moment, then starting again with 
a jerk. The movement is quite spontaneous, the 
plant not being perceptibly sensitive to the touch. 
Truly it is a vegetable wonder, and deserves a 

f lace in every warm greenhouse on that account. 

t is easily propagated either by means of seeds 
or cuttings. It is a rapid grower, and, though k it 
is not handsome, still it is a graceful plant. It grows 
to a height of about 2 ft. Any light soil will suit 
it, and the higher the temperature in which it 
stands the more perceptible are its movements. 
I do not think it would thrive in winter in a tem¬ 
perature lower than 55°. It is a native of India, 
and is a member of the Pea family.—Z. B. 

Narcissi in pots.—Amongst bulbous 
plants easily brought into bloom at the begin- 
n ng of the year, and in succession until they may 
be enjoyed out-of-doors, scarcely any are more 
worthy of extended culture than the various 
varieties of Narcissus, including the Jonquils. 
It is true they have not the brilliant colouring 
of Hyacinths or Tulips, but this is amply com¬ 
pensated for by their exquisite fragrance and 
the ornamental character of their foliage, a 
property in which many forced bulbs are de¬ 
ficient, and, above all, they are such robust- 
liabited bulbs that their culture is of the sim¬ 
plest kibd. Three bulbs in a 6-in. pot are ex¬ 
cellent ft r vases, and single bulbs in 3-in. and 
4-in. pots prove serviceable for mixed decora- 
tioa In potting, good, fresh, turfy loam, sand, 
and thoroughly decomposed leaf - mould or 
manure are the principal ingredients required. 
When potted, plunge them in coal ashes, and 
t'.ie pots will soon be filled with roots, when 
they may be transferred to a cold frame and 
it traduced to a warm house or pit according 
to the demand. They will quickly develop 


their deliciously-scented spikes of flower, and 
may be removed to cooler quarters in order to 
prolong their beauty. After they have done 
blooming they should be sheltered in a cold 
frame until the weather is warm enough to ad¬ 
mit of their ripening out-of-doors. If not re¬ 
quired for further service under glass we plant 
the bulbs in groups on the Grass or margins 
of shrubberies for permanent effect out-of-doors, 
for which they are extremely well suited.—J. L. 

Greenhouse Daphnes.— Opinions differ 
as to which form the best plants—Daphnes on 
their own roots, or those that are gratted ; but 
this matters little, as I have grown good plants 
under both conditions, but it is necessary that 
the grafted plants should be on young healthy 
stocks. They are very impatient of too much 
water at the root, except during the period 
when they are forming yonng growth ; and 
when in this stage they should receive a liberal 
amount of heat and moisture, otherwise they 
soon get into a starved and unhealthy state. If 
young they may be stopped several times daring 
the growing season, which will soon induce 
them to form bushy specimens, but in no case 
must the stopping be continued after the end 
of June, when the plants should be removed 
from a warm temperature and gradually inured 
to stand under airy conditions and in the full 
sunlight during the month of August; this will 
ripen up the growths, and a truss of flowers 
will be formed at every point which may be 
foroed or retarded at the will of the grower. 
The soil most suitable for these plants is 
charred fibry loam two parts, one of the beat 
fibry peat, and a liberal addition of silver sand 
and bones. To prevent the soil from becoming 
too compact the dust should be removed from 
the peat previous to mixing it with the loam, 
and the drainage mnBt be very perfect, as any¬ 
thing like stagnation at the roots will cause the 
foliage to turn yellow and ultimately drop off. 
A slightly increased temperature should be 
given them when coming into flower, taking care 
at the same time to water with tepid water 
only. After flowering, the plants should be 
lightly cut back and placed in a warm, moist 
temperature when they will soon form fresh and 
healthy growth.—J. 

6005.— Orchids in rooms.—" A. M. ” 
asks for the names of some Orchids to grow in 
rooms. A particular friend and neighbour of 
mine grew tome in his kitchen and bedroom 
windows. They are Odontoglossnm Alexan¬ 
dras, O. vexillarium, also several Masdevallias, 
and they all flowered well last summer. One of 
the Masdevallias produced 12 blooms. I fancy 
these lovely flowers are often killed with kind¬ 
ness.— Country John. 

6003. —Keeping Geraniums through 
the winter.— It is possible to keep Gera¬ 
niums through the winter without having them 
under glass, but, of course, not very green or 
healthy. We suppose you refer to plants lifted 
from the open ground, and the best thing to do 
is to pick off all the lower leaves, as these will 
certainly fall later on ; also trim the roots just 
a little, but do not cut the topB of the Bhoots, 
as the cut parts invariably decay. Get herring 
boxes, and put over the bottom some Cocoa 
fibre refuse, then put the plants thickly, say a 
dozen in a box, and fill in amongBt the roots, 
with a mixture of soil and coal ashes. Give a 
good soaking at the first, and when drained 
stand in a room or cellar where there is light 
and air. Water again when the soil becomes 
quite dry.—A. D. 

6004. — Geranium blooms at Christ¬ 
mas. —The obtaining of bloom from Geraniums 
at Christmas is more a question of heat than 
anything ehe, but you also want for the purpose 
a house in which the roof is low, so that the 
plants may be near the glass, and where there 
is ample light. The market growers have 
vast quantities of Geraniums in bloom at Christ¬ 
mas grown specially for the purpose from 
spring struck cuttings. These are in July shifted 
into 4-j-in. and 6 in. pots, and are kept pinched 
and stocky till the end of September, when 
they are allowed to grow liberally, and, kept 
through the winter in a temperature from 50° to 
60°, they bloom very freely. The matter for 
your consideration is, how far can you do as the 
market growers do. Heat is essential to get the 
plants into bloom, to keep them so, and also to 
keep down damp, which otherwise would soon 
spoil all the flowers.—A, D. 
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6047.— Wintering 1 Geraniums —We cannot do 
better than keep jour Geraniums in the rooms jou 
have them in, as near the windows as possible, and 
liive them plenty of air. Keep all decaying leaves 
picked off. give as little water as possible, and when it 
is (liven take advantage of a mild day, and put the plants 
In the open for the purpose, lifting them in again wfcea 
the water has been well absorbed. Damp the foliage 
as little as possible.—A. D. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING AND DRESSING FRUIT 
TREES. 

The season is fast approaching for the pruning 
of fruit trees. From my experience, I am pre¬ 
pared to say that the earlier such work is carried 
ont after the fall of the leaf the better, as not 
only is it desirable for the welfare of the trees, 
which can then be trained, cleaned, and pat in 
order, but one can go over them so much 
quicker, and without any fear of braising or in¬ 
juring the buds. The first that should be taken 
in hand are 

Apples and Pears, and if the first-named 
are grown in orchards where they can have 
plenty of room, all they will require is a 
judicious thinning of the branches, by catting 
out with a fine saw all that cross or crowd each 
other in such a way that when they have leaves 
on proper light and air is excluded. This open¬ 
ing up will let the sun in to ripen and colour 
the fruit, which, from being more exposed, will 
be larger and of better quality than it would 
be if overshadowed by foliage. To enable the 
cuts made by the saw to heel over quickly and 
surely, it is always advisable to smooth there 
by running a sharp pruning knife over them, 
which, from removing the jagged parts, pre¬ 
vents any dying back from the effect of wet 
lodging there, as would he the case if left 
rough for the winter to act on. Should the 
stems be mossy, as is often the case, they 
should be either scraped with a blunt instru¬ 
ment, so sb to remove it, or, better still, re¬ 
ceive a good dressing of thick lime-waah, with 
some soot in it to take off its white, glaring 
appearance. The wash may he easily and quickly 

S nt on by the aid of a large brush, or if thought 
esirable to coat over the branches as well, a 
syringe or garden engine must be used, from 
either of which it may be squirted in any direc¬ 
tion at will. Not only is Moss got rid of in this 
way, hut other parasites besides, and the trees 
being thus freed of these seem always to get a 
new lease of life and show a more healthy ap¬ 
pearance at once. In regard to 

Bush or pyramid Apples or Pears, 
or such of either as are trained as espalier* 
where they have to he limited to a certain sire, 
the only way to manage them to insure fruitful¬ 
ness is to root prune, especially if they are ou 
free stocks which force much wood, for to cut 
this out iB very little good, as, so long as the 
propelling force is left uninterfered with, gross 
barren shoots will be produced again and again. 
No doubt much may be done in the summer by 
judicious pinching and stopping of the shoots to 
correct this tendency, but the eeat of the evil 
being at the roots, that is the part to attack, 
and the best time to do this is early in the 
autumn, just befoie the fall of the leaves, u 
when carried out at that period the wounded 
roots heal over at once, and hosts of fresh fibres 
are formed. This leads to the production of 
flower-buds, which, during the first summer 
after trees have been thus operated on, crowd 
about the spurs, which may then be thinned 
out and shortened considerably, so as to bring 
them all nearer home. When Apples and Pears 
have received the requisite attention, the trees 
to go on with next are 

| Plums, Cherries, and Apricots, the 
spurs of which should be kept thin and regular 
and as close to the wall as possible, that the 
blossoms, when open, may derive full benefit 
from the protection it ought to afford. Unless 
seen to annually, and as many cat back as will 
hear it, it is surprising how soon spurs seem to 
elongate, and more particularly is this so if the 
pinching is not closely attended to during the 
summer, for if shoots are allowed to break away 
then instead of being removed, buds seldom or 
never form at the base. Ia regard to Apiicots.it 
is a good plan always to lay in a certain portion 
of young wood instead of trusting wholly to 
spars, as Apricots, like Peaches, flower freely 
on the yonng wood, and it often happens that 
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plastic clay, some means should be taken to 
render the bottom impervious to their roots ; 
except this is done, the roots will the first dry 
summer, unless the surface is heavily mulched, 
run down in Bearch of moisture, and the system 
of the tree will become disorganised. There are 
various ways of keeping the roots out of a bad 
subsoil, such as paving with stones or bricks 
laid in cement, 4 in. or 5 in. in thickness of con¬ 
crete laid over the bottom of the station, 
broken stones to the depth of 6 in., with a 
mixture of fresh lime and ashes watered in and 
rammed down firmly, answer the purpose. In 
short, whatever can be most readily obtained in 
the neighbourhood should be used. In extreme 
cases the trees may be planted a little above 
the surface on slightly raised mounds ; but the 
objection to this is they are apt to suffer in dry 
seasons from drought, and if the land has been 
drained there should be no necessity for it. 

There is still another system of training 
Apple trees which, though old-fashioned, is yet 1 
excelh nt, and that is the espalier. For the pro¬ 


in some cases vigorous growers may have 
more. E. n. 


Lancashire show Gooseberries — 
Under the above heading excellent advice has 
lately been given with respect to planting and 
growing prize or choice Gooseberry plants. But 
I should leave out some of the sorts named, and 
substitute a few newer sorts, as three or four- 
year-old plants and upwards can be obtained 
at a very reasonable price, and by perusing the 
Gooseberry growers’ registers of late years it 
will be found that several of these newer sorts 
have been grown from 28 dwts. to over 30 dwts. 
London was the heaviest berry yet grown— 
37 dwt. 7 grs. in the year 1852, by the late Mr. 
John Flower, of Stone, Staffordshire. It may 
not be uninteresting to your readers to state 
that a Gooseberry 4$ in. round and 1^ in. long 
will be as near as possible 20 dwts., and as it 
grows \ in. in circumference will be 1 dwt., and 
one-eighth that it gets in length will be about 





Apple tree on the Paradise stock. 


the bloom from this escapes frost when that 
projecting further from the shelter of the bricks 
is cut off, and not only this, but as branches die 
off there is always then plenty of shoots to train 
in their place and fill up the vacancies. Peaches 
and Nectarines come in last, and to retard these 
to as late a period as possible it is advisable to 
loose them from the walls and tie them out to 
stakes or other supports away from it, which 
will be the means of keeping them back a week 
or more, and this may make all the difference 
between success and failure in getting a crop. 

Bush fruits, such as Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants, are often left till very late before being 
pruned, many thinking thereby to avoid the loss 
of buds by sparrows and other birds, which is a 
great mistake, for if these depredators begin 
them at all they generally make pretty clean 
work where they go ; and if not, they take away 
such that no one can prune in a manner that 
will leave a shapely and fruitful bush. Rather 
than defer the pruning it is much better to do 
it early, and adopt any simple means of keeping 
birds off, one of the easiest being to syringe the 
branches with lime and soot wash, like that re¬ 
commended for destroying the Moss on trees. 
By coating the buds in this way they are safe, 
and not only that, but the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar is made to take its departure, as the lime 
that goes into the earth destroys the larva 
where it lays ready to hatch out in the Boring. 

S. D. 


APPLE TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
Dwarf trees on the Crab, or the free stock, 
and also on the Paradise, have their uses in a 
country so variable in its soil as that of 
England. The planter of an orchard of tall 
standards will, if he lives long enough, have a 
valuable property if the work be well done and 
the right kinds planted, but he cannot expect 
to reap any immediate profit from it ; he must 
wait patiently for the result. But those who 
plant dwarfs on the Paradise may eat of the 
fruit of their trees in a short time, and this 
will have weight with some; besides, small 
trees may be planted where tall ones would not 
answer. I cannot conceive a position unfitted, 
with a moderate amount of labour, for Apples 
on the Paradise, and this forms their chief 
value, their adaptability for inferior situations 
for which large spreading trees would be un¬ 
suitable. Of course the Paradise is best fitted 
for small gardens, where they should either be 
planted in beds or groups from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 
apart, or on borders especially reserved for 
them near the paths, but in either case nothing 
should be planted over their roots, and the 
surface of the soil as far ae their roots extend 
should be mulched with manure in summer in 
order to retain moisture, as the Paradise is a 
moisture-loving stock, and, owing to its fibry, 
surface-rooting character, it cannot easily run 
down for moisture, and hence the importance 
of the mulching. This stock haB doubtless been 
condemned in many instances because it would 
not submit to the rough treatment of digging 
and delving about its roots, an operation to 
which Apple trees in gardens are usually 
subjected. 

I hope the time is coming when fruit trees 
will be considered of sufficient importance to 
have a compartment to themselves, and not, as 
now, have to struggle for existence amongst 
other crops whose necessities compel the culti¬ 
vator to dig amongst them, driving their roots 
downwards in self-defence. Dwarf Apple trees 
on the free stock or the seedling Crab will make 
large spreading trees and bear a great quantity 
of fruit. There are some advantages in planting 
such trees, especially in windy situations, as, 
being dwarf, the wind does less injury to the blos¬ 
soms in spring than it otherwise would do, and 
there is not so much of the produce blown down 
prematurely in autumn. In large gardens there 
is room for all the various forms of training, 
and it is a decided advantage to have them all, 
for I have known seasons in which, when 
standard trees in the orchard were bare of fruit, 
dwarfs in the garden were well cropped and 
■vie< vend. It is simply having two or three 
strings to one’s bow instead of one. Dwarf trees, 
being in a measure restricted in growth, 
require, however, more attention and care. 
They should, in fact, be kept well in hand. 
And to this end, if the subsoil is unsuitable, no 
matter whether it be hungry gravel or cold 
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duction of regular crops of handsome high- 
coloured fruit, I know no system of training 
equal to it. The trees are at all times immedi¬ 
ately under the eye ; a single glance tells when 
the finder and thumb or the pruning knife re¬ 
quires to be called into requisition. I grant, 
however, that as regards these there must be a 
considerable outlay at first. A stout wire fence 
costs money, but when once erected it will last 
many years if kept painted. Espaliers are com¬ 
monly trained from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high, but 
there is no reason why they should not be 5 ft. 
or more high, as the space upwards costs 
nothing. In large gardens 6 ft. or 7 ft. is none 
too high. The wires should be about 10 in. apart 
and the same distance from the ground, as the 
fruits on the bottom branches when near the 
ground are deficient in colour and often splashed 
with earth. Dwarf trees on the Crab will 
require spaces of from 18 ft. to 24 ft. Such trees 
in good land make fine large heads, and it is a 
mistake where the soil suits them to adopt any 
dwarfing system of treatment. Espaliers also 
should nave plenty of room allowed them. 
From 16 ft. to 20 ft. will not be too much, and 


1£ dwts. (troy weight). The following are some 
of the sorts I should recommend —Beds : Dan's 
Mistake, Lion’s Provider, London, Speedwell, 
Ploughboy ; rough reds : Bobby, Lord Derby, 
Clayton, Companion, Eskender Bey, Magenta, 
Conquering Hero; yellows : Garibaldi, Ringer, 
Leveller, Lady Haughton, Mount Pleasant, High 
Sheriff, Trumpeter, Catherina ; greens : Stock- 
well, China, Surprise, Matchless, Sir George 
Brown, Plunder, Telegraph, Diadem ; rough 
green : Queen Victoria ; whites : Hero of the Nile, 
Careless, Antagonist, Overseer, Mitre, Succeed, 
Freedom, Transparent, Snowdrift, King of 
Trumps, Faithful, Queen of Trumps, and Flora. 
—J. B. 

j 6024.— Orchard houses.—I cannot an- 
| swer “D.’s” query better than by giving him a 
page out of my own experience. Eight years ago 
I bought Mr. Rivers’ book on the above subject, 
and after reading it decided upon building a 
small house, from which I have derived more 
pleasure aud profit in tlie shape of fruit than I 
could convey to him within the limits of this 
reply. I have eight Peach and Nectarine trees 
| in 15-in. pots which have given me an average 
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return for some yean past of thirty dozons of 
fruit. I have also a number of Plum trees in 
15-iu. and 18-in. pots, which nover fail to yield 
abundantly. I have Coe’s Golden Prop now in 
fine condition, and I have had grand crops of 
Jefferson, Transparent Gage, Reine Claude de 
Bavay, and others. I have an abundant crop of 
Grapes now hanging from the rafters, bunches 
of Black Hamburgh weighing upwards of 1$ lb. 
in perfect condition, ana ripened by economis¬ 
ing sun heat; not by burning coal. If “D.” 
lives anywhere in the midlands, and will pay 
me a visit, I shall be glad to show him what can 
be done with a small rough house, and I could 
abo point out how he might avoid some mis¬ 
takes that I made in starting. If “D.” is 
an enthusiastic gardener (and all good gar¬ 
deners must be enthusiasts), I can honestly and 
confidently recommend him, in spite of Mr. 
John Scott’s manifest unfair criticism of Mr. 
Rivers, over which I have had many a hearty 
laugh, to build himself an orchard house, but 
before doing so would advise him to get Pear¬ 
son’s book on the orchard house, in whieh he will 
find much valuable information.—R. C. C. 

6015.—Apples and Pears for walls.— 
It seems a waste of wall surface to plant Apple 
trees against a wall, except it be a tree or 
two of such tender kinds as Cal villa Blanche; 
but if it must be so, plant Court of Wick Pippin, 
Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, andReinette du Canada for dessert, 
and Stone’s Apple, ManksGodlin, Warner’s King, 
Kentish Fillbasket, Stirling Castle, and Alfris- 
ton for kitchen use. The following Pears will 
do for east wall: Jargonelle, Marie Louise, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne, Doyenne 
du Comice, Glou Morceau, Winter Kalis, Ber- 
gamotte d’Bsperen. —E. H. 

6001.— Vines not fruiting.— Tho only 
conclusion I can come to on the present infor¬ 
mation is that the wood does not ripen well, 
and then being spur-pruned, the plump eyc>s 
containing bunches of Grapes are cut away. 
Perhaps also the shoots may be loft too thick ; 
but, however this may be, the barrenness is due 
to badly ripened wood and close pruning. I 
should strongly advise “G. B.” to try the rod 
system of pruning. I have no doubt ne would 
then have plenty of fruit.—E. II. 

6056.—Peaches not fruiting. -It appears 
in this case the blossoms fall off instead of 
setting; therefore either the flower must bo im¬ 
perfect, or tha surrounding conditions during 
the time the trees are in bloom are unfavourable. 
Are the trees forced early ? If they are, too 
high a night temperature may act injuriously, 
and, as the roots are inside, dryness at tho root 
may have a prejudicial effect also. Examine the 
roots ; if they are healthy and the border in a 
moist condition, then the cause of failure must 
be in the atmospheric conditions daring the 
bloomiDg period.—E. H. 

6007 - Strawberries.- Strawberries vary on diffe¬ 
rent soils ; therefore, what may suit one place may not 
do well in another. Pioneer is a very «ood Strawberry ; 
fo is La Constante. Souvenir de Kieif I have uo* tried. 
Freshly slaked lime in reasonable quantities for banish¬ 
ing slugs will not hurt seedling Strawberries—K. II. 

♦3097 -Water Melons.—Water Melons arc not bo 
useful for homo growth as tho best kinds cultivated 
hero. They will succeed under like conditions. #uw the 
seeds in spring in a hot-bed, and plant out in other beds 
when strong.—E. II. 


VEGETABLES. 

SAVOYS. 

The Savoy whioh I find moat useful at the 
present Beason and winter is the Dwarf Ulm ; 
of this I make two sowings in spring, which I 
find carry me through the autumn and winter 
until early in spring, when there is plenty of 
other crops coming into use. 

Sowing.—I make my first sowing m the 
second week in April, and the other the first 
week in May. Thcst come in in succession. I 
sow my seeds on a piece of well prepared ground, 
by digging it deeply and manuring it with 
rotten stable manure, whioh I find better than 
manure from the cow sheds, for by using the 
latter the young seedling plants often club at 
the roots ; at least, I have found the plants to 
do so on several occasions when the ground was 
thus manured, and I have also found the plants 
tj club after being planted out iu the quarters 
i' different manures are used on the same piece I 


of ground. I sow in beds 4 ft. wide, leaving 
alleys 12 in. wide between them, aud also in 
rows 3 in. wide and 1 in. deep, covering the 
seed carefully with an iron rake. If possible, I 
choose an open piece of ground for the Beed bed, 
for if too confined tho seedlings come up spindly, 
and never make good stocky plants. 

Pricking out.— As soon as the seedlings 
appear above ground in the beds or just oome 
into the rough leaf, I mix some slaked lime 
and soot together, using about two parts lime 
to one of Boot. During the afternoon I give the 
beds a good thick dressing of this compost, and 
since I have used it I scarcely ever find any of 
the plants dabbed, or any of them go what is 
termed blind, for I believe the compoBt kills 
the insects in the ground. In transplanting I 
prepare a piece of ground by digging it deeply, 
ana manuring it well with some rotten stable 
manure, rakiug it level; I then draw my plants 
from the seed-bed and plant them 3 in. to 4 in. 
apart on the prepared piece of ground, giving a 
good dressing of the soot and lime compost, 
whieh I find not only prevents the plants from 
olubbing, but keeps the slugs from eating them 
when young. I find that the roots of the \ oung 
plants derive benefit from the soot and lime, 
for when drawn to plant in the quarters they 
have fine fibry roots if taken up carefully, *.e., 
by raising them up with a digging fork, and 
being transplanted from the seed-beds the 
plants grow firm and stocky. If the plants get 
too leggy before being planted out compact- 
hearted Savoys need not be looked for. 

Plantlnff>—I always prefer to plant my 
Savoys on a piece of ground which has been 
trenched during winter, and especially if 
manured at the same time, for Savoys do best 
if the manure has been dug into the ground some 
time previous to planting. They will grow 
on almost any soil, but they make the finest 
plants on one of a good heavy loamy character. 
Fine Savoys may be grown on a heavy clay. I 

f riant my crop for autumn use in the third or 
ourth week in May, having the ground pro¬ 
perly prepared for planting. 1 ohoose a showery 
day if possible, as the plants do not then snffer 
from the shift if the soil is moist and the 
weather dull. I plant 12 in. from row to row, 
and 12 in. plant from plant; the ground must be 
kept free from weeds by frequent hoeings during 
tbe summer, for there is nothing more beneficial 
to growth than keeping the ground well stirred. 
When the plants are growing freely I sow so ne 
super - phosphate or bone meal between tne 
rows, hoeing the ground soon after sowing the 
manure, to mix it well with the soil. I have not 
found any artificial mauure to bring on crops 
so fast as bone meal. Some time in September 
I am able to cut some good close-hearted Savoys, 
which carry me on till after Christmas ; then 
the produce of the second sowing will come into 
use. The young plants will require to be 
treated the same as the first as regards trans¬ 
planting and sowing, soot and lime ; the plants 
will be large enough to transplant some time in 
July, and the crop will be ready to cut from till 
late in spring, when other crops will be plentiful, 
such as sprouting Broccoli and different sorts of 
Kale. The Early Ulin has a good deal in its 
favour as a general cropper, for it can be planted 
close in the rows, and the same from plant to 
plant; aud after some of the other sorts have 
been full hearted for some time, and the leaves 
open, the Ulm will be found close and compact, 
still retaining its white colour and crispness till 
late in the Bpring—one of the principal points 
in a good Savoy, and the hearts grow to a good 
size if the plants have grown freely and have 
had proper attention during the growin^season. 


Tomatoes In frames and plant 
houses.— The Tomato has within the last few 
yearB greatly increased in popularity in this 
country, with the consequent effect that its cul¬ 
ture has been undertaken on a much more ex¬ 
tensive scale by market growers generally. The 
popularity of the Tomato may be said to havo 
get in with a sudden rush, and those who took 
tho tide at its flow, and Buch as were actively 
engaged in the culture of this comestible, reaped 
for several seasons quite a golden harvest. A 
largo Strawberry grower in tbe neigh 1»ouj hood 
of London fills all his frames with Tomatoes as 
soon as the Strawberry crop is over. By the 
beginning of June the tan is cleared out and re¬ 
placed with suitable compost and the young 


Tomato plants set out. This grower told me that 
Tomatoes grown in that manner were a good 
paying crop, adding that they were ** much 
more profitable than Cucumbers.” Another 
Strawberry grower of my acquaintance, and 
who grows his fruit in span-roofed hoaaes, fills 
them with Tomatoes for the summer, and con¬ 
siders them a fairly profitable crop. The Tomato 
is, as is well known, liable to the attacks of a 
fungus, which often comes in such a virulent 
form as to sweep off the outdoor crop in a few 
days. This disease, in combination with the un¬ 
certain nature of our climate, will do much 
towards ensuring fair prices for fruit grown 
under glass. In some years when we are favoured 
with a very fine summer prices will range 
very low, but those who may have glasshouses 
ana frames at their disposal by the beginnng of 
June, and such is often the case where bedding 
and other plants are grown, cannot be far wrong 
in filling them with Tomatoes. Some years a 
good hit will be made, and at any rate it will be 
better to thus occupy them than to allow them 
to remain empty all through the summer. — C. 

Magnum Bonum Potato.— A tuber of 
this Potato has been recently lifted here by a 
cottager from his allotment of the unusual 
weight of two pounds six ounces ; it measured 
in. long and 12 in. in circumference.— F. T., 
O let field, Leicester . 

6062.— Early Potatoes for exhibition. 
—For first early kidneys for exhibition we can 
advise nothing better in commerce at present 
that is more suitable for that purpose in July 
than a fine stock of Ashleaf. International Kid¬ 
neys planted early in a warm situation will 
throw latgo handsome tubers as early at that 
time, but there must be special culture and pro¬ 
tection from late frosts. The best red kidney 
for such early work is Early Rose or Beauty of 
Hebron, as these are the earliest coloured kinds, 
and if lifted before quite full grown or too 
large are usually very smooth and handsome. 
In a year or two the finest early white kidney 
will be Cosmopolitan, and the best red kidney 
a new one to be sent oat by Messrs. Sutton. 

6011.—Rhubarb deteriorating--—Your 
Rhubarb wants to be lifted and transplanted 
into fresh soil that has been deeply worked and 
has in it plenty of manure. The roots are 
doubtless large and full of crowns. When lifted 
they should be cut through the middle with a 
sharp spade and should have a few of the 
weaker crowns cut out. When replanted protect 
tho crowns with a little long manure, and it will 
be founa that they will not only start earlier, 
bat will also produce much finer stems. 

6058.— Gourds and Pumpkins.— Large 
Gourds and Pumpkins are really of little value 
for domestic purposes. Some enthusiastic people 
will pronounce them good for pies, but always 
ask for an infusion of cut Apples, and the 
greater the proportion of Apples, and conse¬ 
quently the less of Pnmpkin, the better the pies 
are. They will convert into preserve, but of 
rather a coarse quality, and far from being so 
good as is the case when young fresh fruits arc 
used. Greengrocers often are pleased to buy 
these Pumpkins to decorate their shop windows. 
—A. D. 

G04S.- Mushrooms in a coal mine.— 
If the clusters of fungi pushing from the side of 
the bed are the trueAgaricus campestris, they 
must have been generated in the manure. As 
the spawn recently put in will hardly be so for¬ 
ward, all the exposed surface of the bed should 
be covered with some 1 £ in. or 2 in. thick. The 
lumps in the soil should be broken up with the 
spade, and its surface made firm and smooth. A 
little water may be used for that p urpose, but 
otherwise water should not be required till the 
Mush rooms appear, and then only in moderate 
quantities at first.—E. H. 

G016.— Cabb&ges dubbing.— This ques¬ 
tion has often been referred to of late. Clnbbing 
is caused by an insect, and can only be cured by 
planting on fresh ground, or by using some sub¬ 
stance that the insect or its larva dislikes. The 
best remedy is to trench deeply, bringing up 
new soil and using salt, lime, and soot as a top¬ 
dressing, and dressing iho roots with thick pud¬ 
dle made of tho two latter substances, allowing 
it to dry on before planting.—E. H. 

G054.— Insects in Potatoes.— On reading 
your question as to the probable origin of two 
small insects found in your mashed Potatoes at 
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dinner we thought first surely here is evidence 
of the Potato beetle, but further consideration 
led to the conviction that Buch could not be the 
case, because these insects are far too big to be 
overlooked in the process of mashing. We could 
not easily explain why these tiny beetles were in 
your Potatoes unless they had eaten their way 
into the tubers and were thuB overlooked in the 
peeling. Another suggestion is that they might 
have fallen in unobserved in the process of mash¬ 
ing. The wonder is not that they should have 
got there, but rather that they were not seen 
earlier.-—A. D. 

60S4.-Parenipa growing forked.-The result 
cic?cnbed may be owing to more than one cause. The 
seeds may have been saved from inferior roots, or the 
fo:l may have been badly worked, as, even auppealngthe 
land was unmanured, if the richest soil lay on the top 
the roots might fork out. Deeper working would hare 
probably saved the crop.—B. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Ornamental hedge.— As a rule hedges 
are not intended to be ornamental, but simply 
useful as a division or boundary ; but in many 
cases a hedge is necessary in very conspicuous 
positions, and even in mid-winter it is quite 
possible to have one, that will not only be 
useful as regards fulfilling all that is required 
of it, but also ornamental. I lately saw a hedge 
surrounding a garden that was really a pretty 
object in mid-winter, for it was aglow with the 
blossoms of Jasminum nudiflorum and quite 
studded with the bright berries of Cotoneasters 
*>nd Pyracanthas that had become firmly en¬ 
twined in the branches of the white Thorn, of 
which the hedge had originally been composed, 
but, from having become thin, was planted up 
with many kinds of flowering shrubs ana 
creepers that kept up a succession of either 
bloom or berries during the entire year. Es¬ 
pecially suitable for this purpose are the com¬ 
mon kind of Roses (such as the China) that 
flower for months in succession. Briers of 
various sorts, so sweet in foliage, bloom, and 
bud, would also prove useful; in fact, an endless 
variety of material will suggest itself to anyone 
seeking to make hedges ornamental, and by the 
employment of creepers or trailing plants, any 
unsightly fence may be made a really beau¬ 
tiful object with but little expense or atten¬ 
tion.—F. 

A beautiful hedge, — I have made hedges 
of all manner of things, from a Pear tree to a 
Japan Quince, the interval embracing a good 
many pretty things. For a useful hedge in the 
proper place 1 prefer the Pear, but only a few 
kinds are well adapted for the purpose. For an 
ornamental deciduous hedge almost anywhere 
there is nothing to surpass, if to equal, the 
Japan Quince (Cvdonia japonica). There are a 
number of deciduous plantB that make pretty 
hedges, but the most of them are difficult to 
form and troublesome to keep in good shape and 
order. The Cydonia is almost entirely free from 
these objections, provided only that young 
plants be used to start with. What a lovely Bight 
it is when in bloom, and how picturesque at all 
other times ! Those who have a fancy for more 
than one colour can use the rose and white- 
coloured to mix with the crimson. There is this 
farther to be said in favour of the Japan Quince, 
that scarcely any manner of neglect can spoil 
its beauty 7 . It can be easily and quickly brought 
into shape again. It will always retain its beauty, 
though it may lose its primness by neglect to 
be sheared. No amount of shearing, however, 
can ever give it that hard, solid, expressionless 
surface so common to evergreen hedges, or take 
away its negligi beauty, if I may so call it, and 
for that I like it above all others .—Rural New 
Yorlter . 

Spindle trees (Euonymnses) on walls.— 
A worthy rival to the variegated Ivy for cover¬ 
ing walls is Enonymu8 radicans variegatns, for 
although the better of a little support just at 
first, it soon takes care of itself and clings to 
the wall like Ivy. This Euonymus will also 
cover a space more quickly than variegated 
Ivy, that is to say, if equal-sized plants of both 
be planted, as when once established it will 
throw out strong shoots several feet long in one j 
season. The golden variety of E. japonicus may 
also be used for the same purpose, but it does 
not emit roots like the other; it, however, 
forms a pleasing contrast with most other 


plants so employed, and is always bright and 
cheerful winter and summer, especially if a 
I little attention be paid to removing any green 
shoots as they appear. If this be not done they 
will soon take the lead and outgrow the varie¬ 
gated part. While on tho subject of variegated 
Euonymuses I may mention that I have noticed 
in many cases plants cut back by the frost last 
winter, which until then had scarcely a green 
leaf on them, are now, when grown again from 
the old wood, nearly all green. —Alpha. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—November 14 to 19. 

Getting up Dahlias and placing them in boxes for the 
winter ; gathering seeds of Brier to produce stocks for 
Rost s; boxing Echeverias ; potting Oentaurea rasusina 
Stag’s-hom Pelargonium, And Lily of the Valley for 
forcing; getting a few more Primulas Mid Cinerarias into 
heat for blooming; taking up from outside border East 
Lothian Stocks, potting and placing them in cold houses ; 
placing a few more Snineas in heat; lowing Cyclamen 
persicum in boxes and pans; staking Mignonette ; tying 
Azaleas and Eupatoriums; looking over Trebbiano 
Vines and cutting out laterals and decaying leaves; 
looking over Apples and Pears in fruit room ; digging 
holes for planting fruit trees; putting Seakale into 
pots, and placing It in a frame for forcing; tying and 
thinning Tomatoes and winter Cucumbers ; potting 
Osborn’s French Boan ; cutting all self-protecting Broc¬ 
coli ready for me; spawning Mushroom bed outside, 
and turning manure for other beds, mixing it with a 
little earth ; digging giound for spring cropping ; looking 
over Tomatoes in vinery, and picking out those decayed; 
covering up Seakale bed outside with manure and leaves 
for forcing. 

Flower Garden. 

Herbaceous beds and borders and hardy plants 
in general should now be overhauled, for if left 
until spring the press of work then too frequently 
renders it impossible to give them anything but 
a superficial dressing. Any one, however, who 
wishes to have good results in the case of hardy 
plants should see that the root run is not only 
deeply cultivated and well enriched, but should 
also take care that the roots of trees and shrubs 
do not encroach on the portions of ground 
devoted to them, for double cropping of that 
kind is never satisfactory. Of course any plant 
that requires special soils or situations should 
be accommodated either in seperate beds or 
compartments, for while tho majority of strong- 
rooting kinds grow freely in any good garden 
soil there are some that will not do so. Some 
prefer an elevated dry bank, and others a moist 
dell, and to plant them all on the same level 
would only be courting failure. If the weather 
keeps open transplanting of almost all kinds of 
ordinary hardy flowers may be pushed on, and 
should frost set in wheeling of soils and manures 
should be forwaided. Spring flowers in beds 
vacated by summer flowers will now begenerally 
planted, and bulbs must be finished as soon as 
possible, for if delayed too long the bloom is 
weakened. Where spring flower gardening is 
carried on, Crocuses, Tulips, and Hyacinths are 
especially valuable for mixing with hardy carpet 
plants, as they produce such brilliant colours 
that they light up the Bombre ground-work of 
Sedums, Echeverias, and similar plants now so 
popular for all-the-year-round flower gardening. 
Bulbs suitable for this kind of planting are now 
sold by most nurserymen at specially low prices, 
and are even more satisfactory than some of the 
largest flowered show varieties that need the 
protection of a glass roof to bring them to per¬ 
fection. 

In shrubberies, if properly planted, very 
beautiful effects may be introduced by means of 
the rich autumn tints that some of our best 
shrubs assume at this season. We have at 
present large groupB of hardy deciduous Azaleas 
planted in masses, or banks of Rhododendrons, 
and the brilliance of the Azalea leaves is quite 
equal to that of the well-known Virginian 
Creeper, and very much more lasting, as they 
retain their rich colour for some weeks before 
falling. The beautiful varieties of Japanese 
Maples are also worthy of extensive culture on 
account of their autumn tints alone, to say 
nothing of their beauty as decorative shrubs all 
through the summer. The many varieties of 
Acer polymorphum with their beautifully-cut 
foliage make lovely masses of foliage where 
hardy foliaged beds are desired. We are also 
grouping Yuccas for the same purpose, the 
strong growing Yucca gloriosa making excellent 
centres, then the m-aceful Y. recurva, and for 
edging the smaller Y. filamentosa. These form 
beautiful and permanent effects without the 


perpetual shifting and lifting of tender plants, 
ana amongst beautiful subjects for summer 
foliage and flowering beds I may mention 
Bocconiacordata, that combines the two require¬ 
ments in one plant ; it dees best not too fre¬ 
quently removed. We have large groups or oval 
beds of it edged with Santofina incana, aud 
bulbs of scarlet Gladioli just inside the edging. 
This gives us a really good display all tho 
season, and with very little labour. Many such 
combinatiens will suggest themselves as tho 
capabilities of our hardy plants become more 
generally known and appreciated. 

Glasshouses. 

No operation in the greenhouse requires moi e 
care during the winter season than watering. 
During damp weather it is often difficult to tell 
the exact state the plants are in at tho root, Rnd 
where watering at such times ie done injudici¬ 
ously much harm will be the result. It is alw ays 
safe under conditions such as those described to 
light a little fire to dry up damp, when it will 
soon be seen what plants require water. Camel¬ 
lias bearing heavy crops of flowers must be very 
liberally fed, and when the flowers commence to 
open a somewhat closer and a slightly warmer 
temperature will be of much assistance in bring¬ 
ing out the flowers to their fullest size. Azaleas 
will require frequent attention as regards tho 
removal of dead leaves, and any that require 
training or supports of any kind should be seen 
to at once. Erica hyemalis and the varieties of 
E. gracilis will now be in full beauty, and 
should be kept well moistened at the root. After 
flowering, these should be kept cool and mode¬ 
rately moist at the roots, but defer pruning 
them till the turn of the days. Where there is a 
good stock of Cytisus racemosus a few may to 
introduced into moaerate heat to forward them 
into flower early in the season. Chorozemas may 
bo treated in a similar way, and will soon be¬ 
come useful for cutting or conservatory decora¬ 
tion. Luculias approaching the flowering stage will 
be benefited by having slightly warmer treat¬ 
ment. Habrothamnuses now in flower should be 
stimulated to keep them in flowering condition 
as long as possible. Cassias that have done 
flowering may be cut over at once, keeping them 
rather dry at the roots till the plants break into 
fresh growth. Croweas now going out of fluwer 
will be better left uncut till the new r year, when 
they should be cut in pretty closely to keep 
them dwarf and stocky. Boronia serrulata, 
Monochajtums, Pleromas, aud Staticcs will 
winter better in a temperature slightly above 
that of an ordinary greenhouse. 

Fruit. 

It is now time that all root pruning of fruit 
trees was done, and also planting; good drain¬ 
age is the first requirement, and as regards soil, 
the best for every kind of hardy fruit is a 
calcareous loam of medium texture, that is, 
neither heavy nor light; this is not always 
obtainable, and under such circumstances re¬ 
course must be had to manufacturing a suitable 
compound by well intermixing with light sandy 
soils clay and chalk, and with stiff or clay soils 
burnt earth, vegetable mould, mortar rubble ; 
in fact, any material that may conduce to poro¬ 
sity. As soon as planted the trees should be at 
once tied to supports, and the ground surface 
mulched so far as the roots extend ; this will 
aid immediate root action by keeping the soil of 
a more equable temperature than would other¬ 
wise be the case. Pruning may now be com¬ 
menced at any time ; all bush fruits arc ready 
for this operation. Gooseberries should be kept 
to single stems, the heads well rounded off, and 
the interior of the bushes kept open. The same 
rule of pruning applies to red and white Cur¬ 
rants ; well spur them in, occasionally remov¬ 
ing the most naked and gnarled spurs, and 
leaving lengths of new wood to supply their 
plaee. Black Currants do not fruit so well when 
spur pruned, and so plenty of young wood—the 
current year's wood—should be left, but the 
heads should be kept well open and the growth 
compact by shortening the shoots to a reason¬ 
able height. If the bushes are affected with 
Lichen or Mobb, splash them over with freshly 
slaked lime, which will destroy these parasites 
and also prevent birds attacking the buds ; the 
ground should then be given the best dressing 
of manure that can be afforded, lightly forking 
in the same at once. In districts where Figs will 
not winter without protection it is now time 
this was applied j there is no better plan than 
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interlacing flat boughs of Spruce or Laurel over 
the entire surface of the trees, and then tacking 
mats over them. Should we have a severe 
winter, a safer plan would be to unnail the 
trees, tie the branches up in small bundles, coil 
round them hay bands, and again secure them 
to the wall, and, if thought necessary, mats 
might aUo be tacked over them. 

Vegetables. 


S lanted out afterwards, would prolong the 
looming season at little cost.—H. C. W. 

The Marsh Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum lacustre).—Now that the Maguerites or 
Paris Daisies have become so popular, it might 
be advisable to direct attention to onother plant 
of similar aspect, but which has not become so 
well known as its merits deserve. It is similar to 
the large Ox-eye Daisy of our pastures, but much 


The last crop of Celery should only be about '"get in every way, and hence more attractive, 


half earthed up—that is, the ridge ought not 
to be brought higher than the centre leaves, 
leaving those exposed to the light until later 
on, to protect which sufficient material should 
be in readiness, in the shape of stable litter, 
Asparagus or dried Pea haulm, dried leaves, 
or, best of all, Fern. Where possible, secure a 
good supply of this useful material, which, for 
all purposes of protection from frost, is superior 
to all others. It must, however, be kept under 
cover, for if it is allowed to lie in masses and 
get wet, it will rot. It is now dead and in 
right order for gathering. A dry day may be 
chosen for cutting it, 
and it may be stowed 
until required under a 
temporary covering of 
any kind, or placed a 
couple of yards thick 
over Potatoes, Carrots, 
or Beet in the root-shed, 
and here kept until 
wanted. Not only is this 
Fern (the common Brack¬ 
en) good for the pur¬ 
poses mentioned, but it 
is also invaluable for 
laying over beds of Hya¬ 
cinths, or for placing 
round crowns of tender 
herbaceous plants, the 
collars of Tea Roses on 
their own roots, or for 
putting around the 
heads of standard Teas. 

It may be added that 
there is nothing objec¬ 
tionable or untidy in its 
appearance when thus 
used. It will be well to 
again turn over the crop 
of Potatoes and remove 
any diseased ones that 
may have escaped detec¬ 
tion previously, as if 
allowed to remain, they 
affect all they come in 
contact with. Even if 
there is a total absenoe 
of disease they are very 
much improved by turn¬ 
ing over in this way if 
at all damp. To have 
Potatoes in the best 
condition they should be quite dry for a con 
siderablo time before using. 


The accompanying woodcut shows well the size 
of the flowers, which are pure white, with a large 
yellow eye. It is more floriferous than the com¬ 
mon kind, and flowers for a longer period. It 
grows about 2 ft. high in any common garden 
soil. Its flowers are useful for cutting, and are 
produced till quite late in the autumn. 

Bedding: v. mixed borders.— I auite 
agree with Mr. Wallace that what has been 
said on this subject has been interesting, and I 
think that if some correspondent would treat 
of gardens such as Mr. Wallace describes it 
would “ confer a boon upon a greater number 



Lily of the Valley.—This is at onco the 
sweetest, chastest, prettiest, most neglected and 
abused plant in nine gardens out of ten in the 
United Kingdom. It would probably be diffi¬ 
cult to find a person in these isles who does not 
admire the Lily of the Valley. Yet, what do 
we see ? The orthodox patch in some obscure 
nook where nothing else will grow, or under 
trees, or bushes, or any other limbo where we 
relegate those things wo are ashamed of. The 
faith some people have in its tenacity to life is 
something marvellous. For although choked 
with its own leaves, if not with weeds, flowers 
are expected when the season comes. It does 
not seem to be popularly known that the flower¬ 
ing period can be greatly extended, and the 
quality of the blooms improved, even out of 
doors, by generous treatment and thin planting 
—those on an exposed south border in the full 
sun coming in first, succeeded by those on a 
western aspect, the rear being brought up by 
those on the coldest situations in the garden, 
the earliest requiring, over and above the usual 
winter mulching, a slight covering of litter 
when they begin to grow to prevent the blooms 
from being nipped by frost. An overcrowded bor- 
dcr neatly thinned (draught-board pattern), the 
spaces filled with good rich loam, and the 
clumps taken up, planted in a w armer or colder 
border as required, or potted for forcing and 


Tte MiiiihOx eye Daisy (Chrycanthcmum lacustre). 


of anxious people than they are probably aware 
of." In my case I have a garden about the size 
which Mr. Wallace apeakB of, situated between 
two commons, with an cast and west aspect, 
with 4-ft. palings round the throe aides ; and 
this year I put in a variety of flowers, annuals, 
two or three Rose trees, &c., which have done 
fairly well, but did not certainly meet my ex¬ 
pectations. The soil is not first-class, and during 
this month I have spread about a ton of manure 
over it; and, not being much of a gardener, I 
am at a loss to know whether I should dig it in 
or allow it to remain the whole of the winter. 
I should not only be pleased to have some ad¬ 
vice as to preparing the soil, but should con¬ 
sider it a boon to have some simple instructions 
as to stocking, so that I might secure a brilliant 
display of flowers for six or nine months daring 
the year. I am convinced that there are hundreds 
who are similarly situated to myself, who, for 
the want of a few simple instructions as to how 
and what to plant, labour and spend their money 
year after year with little or nothing to look 
at in return — Frank. 

Spring flowers. -Letme advise all lovers of 
hardy flowers toplantIberiscorifolia,white;Phlox 
(frondosa I had itfor), red ; Aubrietia delioidea, 
lilac ; and Alyssum saxatile, yellow. They all 
bloom at the same time (early spring), and if 
allowed to grow into clump* about IS in. across, 
have a very nice effect, and with clumps of self- 
coloured Crocuses in between and Narcissi and 
Tulips at the back make a garden quite gay.— 
E. A. H. 
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HINTS ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now that Chrysanthemums are coming into 
bloom, and in answer to several queries which 
have recently been asked respecting them, per¬ 
haps a few remarks and hints upon their man¬ 
agement will be acceptable. Several times 
recently I have heard people say something to 
this effect, "I cannot understand how it is I 
cannot get any bloom from my Chrysanthe¬ 
mums ; I got the plants from the Temple, but 
they don’t look as they should somehow.” They 
seem to think that if the plants come from “ the 
Temple,” splendid flowers, like those seen there, 
ore a necessary consequence ; as if as fine blooms 
conld not be obtained by proper treatment from 
young plants from almost any source, if healthy 
and correctly named. 

Now the Chiysanthemum is one of the moat 
easily cultivated plants, that is, if you know 
how to do it. For there is a certain rationale in 
the successful*treatment of these plants that if 
one cannot grasp, failure is almost certain, ex¬ 
cept by chance. Some people do not seem to be 
able to get at the “ why and the wherefore ” of 
this sort of thing, and such, though they may 
possess many good qualities, and succeed in 
other walks of life, will never make good gar¬ 
deners. Forif itistrue that “ an ounce of practice 
is worth a pound of theory,” it is equally so 
that “ an ounce of observation (and comprehen¬ 
sion) is worth a pound of directions.” However, 
we will try to throw a little light upon some 
knotty points of this subject. 

In the first place it must be understood 
that first-class blooms, that is, large and well 
formed ones, cannot be obtained from dwarf 
plants, except by layering and special culture, 
which it would be too tedious to detail here. 
The finest flowers are borne on nlanta 3 ft. or 
4 ft. high (of course the large flowered kinds, 
not Pom pones, are meant), as witness the plants 
at the Temple, which are mostly about this 
height. The reason of this is that a long, strong, 
and uninterrupted (by stopping) growth must 
precede the formation of fine flowers, so that the 
shoots should never be stopped later than the 
last week in Jnlv at the very farthest. This is an 
absolute rule. Of course the more frequently 
stopping is practised, the greater ia the number 
of shoots or stems resulting. This point also has 
great influence upon the blooms. If the largest 
exhibition flowers are desired only three stems 
at most (to carry one flower upon each) must 
be allowed for s 9-in. or 10-in. pot, or four or 
five to a 12-in. pot. If more are permitted the 
blooms will be small in proportion to the number 
of shootB. I have said that a free and vigorous 
growth is necessary if you wish to have fine 
blooms, but everything depends upon how this 
growth is made. If the plants are standing in 
anything like a shady, over-protected, or close 
situation during the growing season the wood 
will be so soft and nnripe, or unmatured, that a 
very poor bloom will certainly be the result. 

Situation. —The place for Chrysanthemums 
from the middle or end of April, or when all 
danger of anything like severe frost is over, 
till the end of October, or whenever it may be 
judged advisable to bring the plants under 
cover to bloom, is undoubtedly a free open 
position in the open air exposed to every ray 
of sunshine from morn till eve. Here the pots 
should be plunged, either in a bed of ashes or 
in the natural soil to within 1 in. or 2 in. of 
the rims. In the latter case a hole should be 
made just large enough to take the pot to the 
required depth, but going to some 5 in. or 6 in. 
deeper, so as to leave a space or hollow below 
the base of the pot. This will effectually prevent 
both wormB entering the pots and the plants 
rooting through the drainage-hole into the earth 
outside—two important points. The only pro¬ 
tection should be from high winds, which often 
do much damage, as these plants are very 
brittle in the later stages. But if staking is 
carefully attended to in time but little danger 
ia to be apprehended. 

Plenty of room must be allowed between etch 
plant—at least 1 ft. from the nearest branches 
of the next one. The plants should be occasion¬ 
ally turned half round, and watering must of 
course be carefully attended to. Treated thus, 
the growth made will bo properly matured, and 
other things being favourable tine flowers will 
become a certainty. 

Starting: the plants.—Now let us con¬ 
sider what is the best time to start the young 
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plants, that is, strike the cuttings, which is, of 
course, the first step. Undoubtedly, autumn- 
struck plants, those formed by striking the 
young growths or Buckers that are so abun¬ 
dantly produced at the base of the plants about 
blooming time, say in November, if properly 
tended, afford the largest and finest blooms. 
These suckers will strike readily in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse temperature at the season 
mentioned, or even in a cold frame, which must, 
however, be well matted up in severe frost, as 


the largest sized blooms is desired—to each, 
will be found by far the most useful and con¬ 
venient. About twice stopping will be sufficient 
for these, though it may be done more fre¬ 
quently if bushier, dwarfer plants, with a 
smaller-sized flower, be desired. For cutting, we 
prefer those plants that, either by more frequent 
stopping, or less severe thinning of the Duds 
than is commonly practised, are induced to 
bear a fair quantity of well-formed, but com- 
' paratively small blossoms. 


not how. To our certain knowledge, thousands 
of *' plants ” (save the mark) are sent out yearly, 
propagated year after year without ever being 
allowed to come to a flowering state ; boxes full 
of little slips in a warm house, and the tiny tips 
or side shoots taken off and struck as fast as 
they can be got all the year round, or nearly so, 
and never a flower to be seen in the place. We can 
mention no names, but only caution intending 
purchasers to get their plants or cuttings at 
the proper season from a grower who flowers 


Japanese Chrysanthemum (Elaine) 



the show kinds will not stand more than a few 
degrees of frost. But a healthy autumn-struck 
plant, grown on as it should be, will fill a 
12-in. or 14-in. pot by flowering time, and 
measure 4 ft. high and ft. or 3 ft. across the 
head. So that for those whose accommodation 
is limited, and indeed for all ordinary purposes 
of display, we much prefer to strike the cuttings 
in February, March, or April, according to the 
conveniences that may exist, or the size of the 
plant desired. Those that will flower in pots 
from 7 in. to 0 in. in diameter, with from three to 
five, or even six stems—if quantity, rather than 


Cuttings.—Now let us take the method of 
cultivation, beginning with the cuttings. These 
are best taken when about 3 in. long, those 
from plants that have not been coddled in any 
way being preferable of course ; the old plants 
should have been kept through the winter 
(supposing the cuttings to be taken in spring) 
in a cold frame or pit. And here let us give a 
word of advice to beginners; this is, to take 
care to procure your young plants, if you com¬ 
mence with these, as many do, fr om a trust¬ 
worthy source, and not trust to advertisements 
of things, cheap doubtless, but grown you know 


his plants regularly, as those treated as above 
can never, or at least not for two or three years, 
make good plants. A good plan is to put five 
or six cuttings of each sort round the edge of 
a 3£-in. pot Any light sandy soil or a compost 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand will do well. 
Place the pots in a gentle heat (in the spring) 
of 65 p or 70°, or even less if kept close, and 
as Boon as roots are fairly formed pot off singly 
into 3-in. or 4-in. pots, using similar soil. Give 
them plenty of air when they have rooted 
out in these, and pinch out the tops when 
6 in. high. 
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Potting, soil, *o. —As soon as ever the 
roots become slightly matted round the sides 
of the pots shift into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, and when 
growing in these plunge out-of-doors as men¬ 
tioned above. A compost of two parts of loam 
and one each of leaf-soil and rotted manure 
with some coarse sand will be suitable for this 
and all further pottings. If a plant has been 
“ pinched” do not shift it into a larger size 
until the new growths have fairly started, and 
keep a little drier before every pinching for a 
short time, giving plenty of water both overhead 
and at the root when started again. Another move 
into 8-in. or 9-in. pots should be given when 
necessary. The proper time for the last shift ia 
rather a vexed question ; the highest authori¬ 
ties say not later than the end of June, but our 
experience is that if in the flowering pots so early 
the Boil often becomes tired and sour by the 
time the buds show, just when all should be at 
its healthiest and best. So we consider that any 
time up to the middle or even end of July is 
suitable for the last move, and if pinching can 
be dispensed with after the flowering pots are 
reached, all the better. 

Watering, &c,—In dry weather a good 
shower overhead once or twice a day from the 
watering pot or syringe will greatly assist the 
plants, and especially in the case of plants grown 
in anything like smoky or town air this should 
be vigoiously and regularly practised. In regard 
to root waterings, the Chrysanthemum should 
never be allowed to suffer from the want of 
moisture in the soil, yet water should not be given 
till this is nearly dry, for fear of inducing a sod¬ 
den and unhealthy state. Pure soft water alone 
is quite sufficient until the plants have pretty 
well filled the soil in the pots in which they are 
to bloom with roots, but from this time manure 
water of Borne kind must be supplied; fine flowers 
cannot be obtained without thiB stimulant, and 
plenty of it too. Guano water is good, so is clear 
soot water, but best of all is that made from fresh 
horse manure, and if this is slightly dried 
before using thedecoction will be clear and sweet; 
this may be assisted by an occasional dose of the 
diluted solution of sulphate of ammonia, which 
is a good stimulant for giving the plants a fillip 
just as the buds are forming. In practice it is 
not at all a bad plan to vary the “physic” as 
much as possible, by giving alternate doses of all 
the kinds mentioned,but depending chiefly upon 
the manure-water proper. Whatever of this kind 
is given, however, should be administered al¬ 
ternately with clean water ; commence by using 
it very weak, about the time that the roots are 
well “ kissing ” the sides of the last and largest 
sized pots, for there iB no need to wait until the 
buds show, as some advise. Gradually increase 
the strength until towards the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, after which, for a full month, con¬ 
siderably strong doses may be administered 
with advantage. As soon as the buds show signs 
of opening, decrease the strength again, till by 
the time the blooms begin fairly to expand the 
stimulant should be quite discontinued, affording, 
however, plenty of clear water at about 56° or 
60°, for the plants will of course be comfortably 
housed by this time. 

Housing 1 the plants. —The beBt place for 
the plants to bloom in is a cool, airy, and 6unny 
greenhouse, but an empty vinery, if the foliage 
of the Vines has all fallen, makes good quarters. 
Ventilation should be freely given on fine days, 
and in dull, damp, or foggy weather a little heat 
should be allowed, just enough to dry the foliage 
and prevent damping or mildew ; frost Bhould 
also be excluded. When the bloom is past cut¬ 
tings should be taken, if desired at this season, 
and the old plants thrown away, or these may 
be placed in a frame or cold pit to furnish a 
supply in spring. Of course it is assumed that 
disbudding has been properly performed at the 
right time, that is as early as it can po6Bibly be 
done. To produce the finest blooms it is necessary 
to sacrifice all but one to each shoot; this, of 
course, should be the central or terminal one. 
Each shoot should also be slaked as soon as 
necessary, and the stakes should be stuck round 
the sides of the pot, or near the edge at least, 
and leaning slightly outwards. Tie the shoots 
out to the&, so as to allow plenty of air and 
space around each. 

Outdoor culture.— Plants may, of course, 
be grown in the open ground, and these are 
certainly much less trouble. For thiB plan a 
piece of open ground should be set apart, whioh 


should face full south. This should be trenched 
early in the year, at least 2 ft. deep, working 
in plenty of half-rotten manure, especially at 
the bottom of the trench. Level the surface and 
set out healthy young plants about May, putting 
them about 3 ft. apart for the large flowered, and 
leES for Pomponcs, say 18 in. to 2 ft. Pinching 
must bo practised at discretion, and plenty of 
water given. The pl&ntB may bo lilted and 
potted about the end of September, taking them 
up very carefully with a ball of earth sufficiently 
large to fill the pot in which each has to go. The 
plants should have been well watered a day or 
two previously, if at all dry, be well supplied, 
and afterwards syringed freely if the Bun shines 
within a week or ten days after potting. The 
great objection to this plan is that the roots are 
often so much injured in the process, that, how* 
ever perfect the buds may have been previously, 
the blooms come stunted and deformed. A 
good preventive is to cut round tho roots of the 
plants occasionally with a sharp spade, at about 
where tho pots would come, and so check any 
long roots. This mode of lifting succeeds much 
better with the Pompone section than in the 
case of the others. 

Planting out under glass.— There is 
yet one other method by which finer blooms 
may be obtained than by any other. This is to 
put out good plants (autumn struck from pots, 
or spring struck) into a bed or border of deeply 
trenched and well-manured soil in a suitable 
position as early as possible in the year. Give 
them plenty of room, and if ordinary frame 
lights are to be employed tho bod Bhould be 
about 5 ft. wide if against a wall, or 9 ft. or 
10 ft. if in the open. Grow the plants on liber¬ 
ally, giving an occasional soaking of liquid 
manure, stake as required, disbud, Ac., and in 
October protect the plants by placing over them 
on a suitable framework a glass covt ring, such 
as unused frame sashes, forming, in fact, a tem¬ 
porary greenhouse, with the front or sides con¬ 
sisting preferably of glass, or of match boarding, 
canvass, felt, or anything of that sort that may 
be at band. Grand flowers may be confidently 
expected frem this plan, especially if frost and 
damp can he excluded by any means. 

The culture of Japanese and Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums is precisely the same as for 
tho large incurved or reflexed kinds, and the 
only difference to be obseivcd in the case of 
Pomnoues is that only spring-struck plants 
should be employed, the treatment need not be 

? [uite so liberal, or disbudding performed so 
reely as with the other kinds. 

Form Of plant.—Chrysanthemums may 
be and aie grown in several forms differing 
from those described. Many train them into 
standards, or flatten them like fans, but these 
always look, at least to us, more or less un¬ 
natural. The bush or Boveral Btemmed form is 
that proper to the plant, and therefore the most 
suitable. The wonderful dwarf bush or globe- 
shaped plants covered with flowers, sometimes 
seen at exhibitions, are certainly marvels of cul¬ 
tivation ; these are produced by bringing down 
the outer shoots and layering them,thus inducing 
the formation of roots high up the stem, while 
growth is going on and flowers being formed. 
They arc certainly handsome in their way, but 
hardly worth the amount of trouble they entail. 

Varieties. —There now only remains to be 
mentioned the names of a few of the most useful 
varieties. Incurved —Mrs. G. Rundle, pure 
white ; Mr. G. Glenny, of similar habit, but a 
bright pale yellow ; Mrs. Dixon, similar, only 
the colour is very deep yellow, lovely ; Bever¬ 
ley, creamy white ; Eve, sulphur white ; Em¬ 
press of India, ivory white ; Jardin des Plantes, 
intense yellow ; White Venus, pure white, fine; 
Prince Alfred, light reddish crimson ; Prince of 
Wales, purple-violet; Pink Perfection, clear 
pink ; General Bainbridge, amber. Japanese — 
Elaine, pure white, a lovely flower ; Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, white, large ; James Salter, lilac, 
an early, free, and very large kind ; Dr. Masters, 
red and yellow, very unique and curious; Chang, 
mahogany red, large ; Cri Kang, rose-magenta, 

f ;ood ; M. Crousse, coral red ; Peter the Great, 
emon-yellow ; Wizard, bright maroon, good ; 
Nuit d’Hiver, bronze colour; Aurora, light 
orange ; Red Gauntlet, dark crimson. Pomponcs 
—Mdlle. Marthe, pure white, extra good ; 
Aigle d’Or, large yellow ; General Canrobert, 
clear yellow; Salomon, dark carmine; St. 
Miohael, bright gold, extra; Model of Perfec¬ 


tion, lilac; Bob, deep brown maroon, fine; 
Scour Melanie, white, very fine ; White Cec o 
Nulli, white; Yellow Cedo Nulli, yellow ; Lilac 
Cedo Nulli, rosy lilac ; Golden Mdlle. Marthe, 
splendid yellow. The above will te certain to 
please ; in fact, they are as far as can be deter¬ 
mined unquestionably the beat in their re¬ 
spective classes. B. C. R. 


6053.— Pansies In autumn — Some tint's 
of Pansies will bloom later than other®, but 
as a rule all will bloom somewhat if the plants 
are well groan, and treated to produce streeg 
blooming wood in the autumn. To ensure this it 
is well either to have Bpring struck cuttings put 
out in June, and not allowed to begin blooming 
till August, or to sew seed in April, and get the 
seedling plants put out where they are to blootn 
in July, or else to cut back all old plants early 
in August and after stirring the soil about them to 
top-dress with old pot eou, leaf soil, or well de¬ 
cayed manure. By these methods plenty of late 
bloom should be ensured.—A. D. 

6104.— Tropaeolum tuberosum.— This 
plant does best when planted in a cool situa¬ 
tion, moist rather than dry, and this may ac¬ 
count for its being found in better condition in 
the northern half of the kingdom than in the 
south. It flowers freely enough where all the 
conditions are suitable. When the top dies 
down put a cone of ashes over the crown.—E. H. 

G0S2. — Keeping Geraniums out-of¬ 
doors. —To keep Geraniums through the win¬ 
ter without the means of keeping life in activity 
is a difficult thing, the attempt often resulting in 
failure. I have known them preserved in the 
following manner, and I know no better plan: 
Take up the plants with all the branches in¬ 
tact and as much root as possible, cut off all 
the leaves, tie them in bundles of six in a 
bunch, and hang them root upwards in a dry, 
dark, frost-proof cellar till spring.—E. H. 

C014.—Tulips and Crocuses. —There is 
no reason why you should not grow Tulips and 
Crocuses well under an Elm tree, because these 
will flower and be over ere the foliage comes 
thickly. As to using decayed leaves and Grass 
cuttings, we can hardly advise you that Euch a 
mixture would be of service. Tho bulbs would 
need something more substantial to glow in. 
The best thing to do would be to fork out a few 
inches of soil from beneath the trees the area 
that you propose to plant, then to mix your 
leaves and Grass and spread it evenly all over 
the surface, say to a depth of 9 in. or 10 in., 
and to throw the soil back evenly over this and 
adding a few more barrow-loads from else¬ 
where, then plant the bulbs 3 in. in depth.— 
A. D. 

C0S7.-Seedling Sweet Willlems.—An t.> jack¬ 
ing out £c?illing Sweet Williams now you had better l* 
guided by the size of jour plants. If they t«e strong seed¬ 
lings and not in danger of being drawn into the ground 
by wojidb, then prick them out in good soil 6 in. apart, 
to be transplanted again next May. II the plant* are tot 
so robuBt, it will be taler to let them remain it the seed 
beds till the end of next March.—A. D. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


THE WEEK’S WORK IN THE TOWN 
GARDEN. 

The potting of Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus, 
Narcissus, Jonquils, and other bulbs, if not al¬ 
ready done, should have a prominent place. Low 
no time in getting a good number of bulbs pur¬ 
chased. Hyacinths should have a mixture of 
sand, loam, leaf soil, and rotten mannre in aboot 
equal parts ; all these can be purchased cheaply 
at any florist’s. A little crushed charcoal is a good 
addition. Put one bulb in a 5-in. pot, or smallish 
bulbs will grow well in 3A-in. pots. Pot rather 
loosely, putting some dry sand round each ; the 
Boil Bhould be just moist, and no water given. 
When all are done, if you have no place with a 
concrete or other solid bottom, prepare one by 
putting down about 4 in. of a*hes ; put the pots 
on these, standing c!obo together, and heap 
or 8 in. of Cocoa fibre refuse, ashes, or tan, fiee 
from worms, over them. If you can put a frame 
over the heap, all the h« tter ; if not, have a piece 
of tarpaulin or oil-cloth leady to throw over:c 
wet weather, as tho heap must not get we:. 
Tulips and others need the same treatment, but 
a rather more loamy soil. 

Pots full of Geranium cuttings which k» 
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struck, should at once be taken under cover; a 
light position in the window or greenhouse will 
suit these best, and very little water is needed 
at present. All old plants of these and Fuchsias, 
&o., in the open ground should now be lifted 
and carefully potted. Chrysanthemums in pots 
must be moved indoors at once, and any late 
ones growing in borders should have unused 
frame-lights, or calico strained tight, placed 
over them if possible, to be removed on fine 
days ; and some boards or sacking fixed around 
the sides is also an additional advantage. Dah¬ 
lias are now mostly cut down by frost, so lift 
the roots carefully, shake the damp earth from 
them, and pack closely in Cocoa fibre or sand in 
boxes, and stow away in a cellar or cool cupboard, 
safe from frost. Tall Lobelias had better be pot¬ 
ted and brought under cover, such as a cold 
frame or shed. These must not get very dry. 
Hollyhocks and Delphiniums, if any good roots 
< xist, and the soil of the garden is at all wet or 
ill-drained, had better be lifted with balls of 
earth and packed closely in cold frames. If this 
is not needed, or cannot be done, put a little 
heap of dry ashes over each root. 

In the greenhouse every thing should be looked 
over carefully and cleaned, all dead leavea and 
insects beiDg removed, aa well as all dirt, &c., 
from the shelves and floor. Get all glass well 
cleaned as well, so as to lose no light. But little 
water is now needed, and in dull damp seasons 
a little fire-heat is useful and beneficial. Primulas 
are now coming into bloom, and need a light 
position close to the glass. These need great care 
m watering, or they damp off at the collar, es¬ 
pecially in a low temperature. A good preven¬ 
tive is to put a little sharp sand, or a little 
crushed charcoal or brick round the neck of the 
plant, to water only when dry, and instead of 
pouring this on the soil, to stand the pots about 
two-thirds up in a pail of tepid water for a few 
minutes ; this moistens the roots and keeps the 
stem dry. Scarlet Geraniums, if well hardened 
and prepared, will now bloom for some time in 
a warm, airy temperature and a light sunny 
position. The beautiful Correa will now be com¬ 
ing into flower, and will remain in bloom for 
months in a sweet atmosphere even in town. 
Epacrises.too, make good toxvn plants with alittle 
care. They should now receive particular atten¬ 
tion, as they will be fast advancing their buds. 

It is now too late to strike cuttings, and too 
early to sow seeds even of Lobelias, &c.; besides, 
everything should now be at rest, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, so that little but the routine of keep¬ 
ing all clean and giving a little water is required. 
Cinerarias and Calceolarias, however, will both 
need attention. These, whether in pots or boxeB, 
should be kept moving in a cool, airy, and 
rather moist atmosphere, cnly quite safe from 
frost. Calceolarias winter better in town in flat 
boxes, at about 2 in. or 3 in. apart, according to 
size. The forwardest may be placed in 5-in. pots, 
and early Cinerarias must be moved into larger 
pots when neceerary. B. C. R. 


BOSES. 

Propagating Roses.— It may not be 
amiss to remind readers of Gardening Il¬ 
lustrated that between this and the middle of 
November is a good time to propagate Roses. 
The period may probably be extended a fort¬ 
night or to this year, as it was far into the 
season before they started into anything like 
vigorous growth, and in consequence it may be 
later—in some localities at all events—before 
they reach that degree of maturity so likely to 
lead to a successful issue. I have a great pre¬ 
ference for Roses propagated at this time, either 
for pot or out-of-door cultivation, having con¬ 
vinced myself—rightly or not—that they make 
the best and bushiest plants, besides being bet¬ 
ter able to withstand the vigorous winters we 
bave lately experienced than those struck earlier 
in the season from softer growths. The modus 
operandi is this : Take only the medium-sized 
growths and make the cuttings from 12 in. to 
15 in. long, having all the eyes. Select a shel¬ 
tered border under a north wall, or hedge if it is 
close enough to prevent a draught. Dig it well 
over, mixing in a quantity of coarse sand if the 
soil is dote and heavy. Rake evenly over, and 
add a top-dressing of sand to the depth of about 
1 in., tread firmly, and insert the cuttings about 
0 in. apart and 1 ft. between line and line. They 
will require no further attention until about 


April, when they may require a oopicus water¬ 
ing as the season necessitates. Pinch strong 
shoots during summer, and by the following 
November they will be nice little plants ready 
for transplanting.—H. C. W. 

Rose buds not opening well.—I have 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose in a small greenhouse 
facing east. The Rose is planted on the top of 
the flue, about H ft. deep in soil, and is trained 
against the walk About a month ago it was 
covered with buds, and looked beautifully 
healthy, hut as each bud has grown larger it has 
turned brown and become covered with mould, 
and a drop of dark brown liquid has generally 
been on each bud. The bush looks quite healthy 
with that exception, and is making a good deal 
of new wood. There has only been a fire in the 
house on two very damp days. Is it want of 
6un? The greenhouse is a lean-to, and the Rose 
is on the wall of the house. Will it be better to 
train it along the glass roof ? I thill be very 
grateful for any hints, aa another Rose in a pot 
close to the light is affected exactly in the same 
way.—M. E. W. 

Mareohal Niel Rose not blooming.— 
Judging from “ L. P.’s ” remarks, his Marshal 
Niel must bo doing well. A good mulching with 
horse manure over the roots, and stopping the 
leading shoots, will help the plant to bloom, but 
if he wants a profusion of blooms next season, 
“ L. P.” must prune sharply back before be 

uts on heat to start the new growth, which will 

ave the desired effect. A friend of mine who 
had a few good half standard Roses could not 
produce a tingle good bloom. I happened to see 
the plants last April, and I at once discovered 
the cause of failure—want of nourishment and 
overgrowth. I took my knife out and cut back 
the strong shoots, and took entirely out all the 
thin wood ; the result was more and better 
blooms than my friend has had for years. If 
“L. P.” prefers to cover the roof of his green¬ 
house with the plant quickly, he may prune 
less, and the tree will bloom better in a year or 
two when more matured. Don’t dig about the 
roots.—G. C., Eccles. 

A good half-dozen Rosea— As many 
amateurs will now be thinking of planting Rotes, 
I give a selection of half-a-dozen that cannot 
fail to give satisfaction either for a wall or for a 
Led ; they are all free flowerers and of a pleas¬ 
ing contrast of colour: 1, Gloire do Dijon, 
creamy white: 2, La France, beautiful pink ; 3, 
Triomphe de Rennes, white ; 4, General Jacque- 
i minot, crimson ; 5, Souvenir do la Malmaison, 
white, delicately tinged; 6, Beauty of Waltham, 
dark crimson.—J. G. L. 

6 46.—Marechal Niel Rose not blooming.-It 
is not prek'ible that your Mai^cbal Niel Hose would 
bloom at this time of the year, hut if it hni grown 
luxuriantly you may feel pretty certain that it will 
bloom freely cnouch next Mb}. In the meantime cut out 
all the weaker shoots, arid slightly shorten back the 
stronger ones. 'I lion next spring every bud should 
break and carry a fine b oom. It is just possible that 
the plant did not flower, because it made such very 
robust growth in its flret year.—A. D. 

6080 —Housing pot Rotes.- Have the Roses cut 
back also repotted if they require it at once, using 
turfy loam two parts, and hotbed manure, or some 
equivalent one part, potting firmly. Place the plauta in 
a cool house or pit L r the presort.-E. H. 


ANSWER TO QUERIES. 


| 5812.—Heating a greenhouse.-1 have 

just got a boiler which has been invented by 
Messenger and Co., of Loughborough, which I 
cannot speak too highly of, so far as I can judge 
of it; of course it has not stood the test of 
time, but I have tested it, and find it answers 
my purpose perfectly. I had tried coil and 
other boilers both for gas and coke, but I have 
found both the outer casing and the coil soon 
burn through, the latter through getting 
stopped np, and gas is very expensive ; though 
I have not required a fire yet, I have tried ray 
boiler to test it, and kept it in all night without 
difficulty, and it burnt uncommonly little coal. 
It stands in the greenhouse, but is stoked from 
the outside, so the heat given off from the 
boiler helps to heat the house, and the top I 
mean to use for propagating. I am so pleased 
with it that I recommend anyone about to heat 
a greenhouse to send for particulars of it. I see 
it is regularly advertised in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated.— A. C. 

6084.—Parsnips growing forked.— 
The Parsnip is considered to be one of the most 


easily cultivated roots that are grown. I should 
judge that “ J. C. B.” must have sown his seed 
late on in the spring, or he has sown them too 
thickly, or that the land is not well drained 
and is warm on the surface and cold below, that 
his Parsnips fork and make nothing but leaves. 
The fact of hiB not having manured the land 
before sowing the seed would not help them. 
Parsnips like rich, light, porous losm, and to 
ensure these conditions it must bo well drained 
and deeply trenched. The seed should not be 
sown later than end of February or beginning of 
March. It is sometimes sown in November. 
When the plants are large enough to handle 
they should bo thinned out to 9 in. or 1 ft. 
apart, or even more if there be plenty of room, 
to ensure good roots. If a good layer of borso 
or any other w'arm, light manure be buried 9 in. 
below the surface in digging over the land, it 
will help the young plants to aw’cll out as they 
go down into it. The Parsnip is capable of 
being grown to a largo size under favourable 
conditions, and with plenty of time no root 
crop gives a more valuable return. — G. C., 
Eccles. 

6102.—Making a Watercress bed.— 
Excavate a bed or beds by the side of the river 
on a level with the water, so that the water 
can flow in at one end and out at the other. 
Place in the bottom a layer 6 in. or 8 in. thick 
of good rich loam, or if not rich add manure. 
Make it firm, and dibble in cuttings of Water- 
cresses 6 in. a]>art; when all is finished open the 
sluice and let in the water.—E. H. 

6098.—Uses of cold frames.— You can 
grow no plants in a cold frame with Auriculas, 
but similar hardy plants, such as Japan and 
other hardy Primulas, Polyanthuses, Primroses, 
Pansies, choice Carnations and Picotees, Pent- 
stemons, and Antirrhinums that are not always 
hardy enough to endure a winter in the open, 
also double Wallflow ers, and, in fact, any early 
blooming hardy plants that will help to make 
the frame look gay ere those outdoors are in 
flower. The fine Himalayan Frimula purpurea, 
also Primula retea, the Abyssinian Primrose, 
are all beautiful in pots. Double Primroses are 
also very so, and Hepatic >& in many kinds bloom 
very early in a frame. With all these things 
there is the advantage that as soon as they havo 
flowered they can ba returned to the open 
gtound. In any case get as many Auriculas as 
possible.—A. D. 

6106.—Laying out a garden.—Roses 
may be planted, new Teas and Noisettes, on the 
house and walls, or pci haps the latter may bo 
devoted to fruit, such as Pears, Apricots, Plums, 
and Cherries, ard the house and buildings bo 
covered with Roses, Clematis, and Honeysuckles. 
Bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, &e , may be planted 
now, as m»y also all the class of spring flowers, 
such as Daisies, Primroses, Hepaticas, Forget- 
me-nots, Phlox snbulata and Nelsoni, Iberia 
coriacea, Pansies, Violets, Sweet Williams, 
Arabis, and Aubrietias. Among summer flowers 
there are Py ret brums, Phloxes, Preonies, Pent- 
stemons, Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, and Antirr¬ 
hinums, which with annuals, including Pop¬ 
pies, will make an interesting garden, and 
as wc begin to work among flowers we foim our 
own tastes as we advance, and select our own 
favourites. In the kitchen garden, Cabbages 
and Lettuces may be planted now. Spinach 
and Onions should have been sown in the be¬ 
ginning of August. A stock of roots such as 
Turnips, Carrots, Beet, &c., should have been 
grown. Make a note of it for next year.—E.H. 

6052—White worms In pots.— The 
white W’orma in the pots, or rather in the soil in 
them, arenodoubt the prodnet of some tiny eggs 
deposited in the soil before it was used. They 
may alto have been in the water used in the 
watering. Perhaps the best thiDg to do would be 
to make some lime or soot water, using a gallon 
of either to four gallons of water, stirring it well 
and allowing it to become clear before usiDg. 
This mixture should kill the insects. It will be 
W’ell also not to water quite so frequently as in 
the past. If the’soil were permitted to become as 
dry as is consistent with existence of the plants, 
the worms would probably soon die.— A. D. 

6013—Cow manure. — Cow manure is 
specially valuable for light, giavcJIy soils, lut 
is net bo valuable as stable manure for stiff’, cold 
soils. In any case it should have with it a gcod 
mixture of short straw. Cow manure is w 1 ■ 
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lacks those heating and stimulating qualities 
which horse manure has. Apply the cow manure 
after it has been well sweetened in a heap, and 
occasionally turned. Mix with it leaves, short 
Grass or any other tibrous substances. —A. D. 

61 ■— Chrysanthemum culture.— A 
cold irame is about the best place to strike 
Chrysanthemums in. Treat them precisely the 
same as bedding Calceolarias; providing they 
have ample drainage to avoid damp, frost will 
do them very little harm. 1 bank the sides of 
my frame with ashes with several inches of the 
same inside, and then fill with Cocoa-nut fibre. 
My cuttings are planted in 4-in. pots in light, 
sandy soil and sunk in the fibre, during frost 
the frames have a covering of matting. To have 
plants with fine quality blooms, it is a great ponfc 
to have them potted finally by the end of June 
to enable the roots to get thoroughly established 
before the buds commence their operations. 
Plants taken from the ground in August as 
described, may make good foliage and give fair 
blooms ; but in disturbing the roots, whi?h must 
be the case however carefully handled, the thou¬ 
sands of almost invisible fibres get bruised and 
killed, this acts materially on the plant and 
throws it back considerably. For ordinary 
decoration the plants may be treated in this 
way, but not if blooms for exhibition be re¬ 
quired. As regards sulphate of ammonia its 
special virtue lies in its quick action on plant 
life when the plant most requires a stimulant. 
Chrysanthemums, owing to their gross nature 
during growth, exhaust the goodness from the 
soil before the buds appear, hence it is necessary 
to give them some Btimulant that will act imme¬ 
diately. Now, ammonia, which is the very 
essence of manure, is the only thing necessary 
in a liquid manure, and the thing ib how to ob¬ 
tain it in a concentrated form, with an exact 
knowledge of its strength. This we get in the 
chemical preparation of sulphate of ammonia. 
It is a salt and retains the ammonia while in a 
dry state, as soon as dissolved the ammonia 
mixes with the water and is ready for u*e. 
For Chrysanthemums use half an ounce to the 
gallon, use it occasionally during summer, dis¬ 
continue from middle of August till the bud is 
well formed, and then use twice a week or at 
every other watering until the blooms commence 
to expand. Besides Chrysanthemums it will 
prolong the beauty of all pot plants suoh as 
Fuobsias, &c., long after they would otherwise 
have faded. I have found it most beneficial in 
Grass plots, applied occasionally during spring 
and summer.—P. B. B. 

609C.—Bouvardias.— All mine are grown 
against the west side of a lean-to vinery, facing 
due south. It is only heated to keep frost out 
and while the Vines are setting. In April or May 
I take cuttings £ in. to 1 in. long, and put them 
in the Vine bed, put a hand-glass over, and in 
three weeks they are rooted and growing ; then 
I pot them in 3£>in. pots filled with rich porous 
soil and well provided with drainage, so as to 
stand the frequent syringings without the soil get¬ 
ting sodden. When they have grown to three joints 
I nip back to the second; when they have grown 
again I nip back to the first, then let them 
grow again and nip back to the third, and they 
may be left to grow on for bloom ; of course the 
less they are nipped the sooner they bloom and 
the more straggling plants they make. In nip¬ 
ping them very often there is one evil to be 
guarded against, that is, after they have been 
nipped too often, instead of breaking strongly, 
only one joint grows, and that one very weakly, 
and, as a natural result, there is no bloom. 
They should be syringed twice daily on hot 
sunny days, once a day on hot sultry days, 
and not at all on damp days. The air should 
always be moist in order to keep them clear of 
green fly, and to make them produce thick | 
leathery leaves. Liquid manure may be given 
once a month until they have finished blooming, 
particularly when they are coming into bloom. 
The wood must be well ripened, which can only 
be done by letting the sun get at the plants. 
January and February are the best months to have 
them in bloom, because other flowers are scarce 
then. If you keep nipping until August you 
will be able to have flowers at that time. After 
they have finished blooming do not be afraid of 
cutting back; cut them back to the first 
joint on every stem, and if the after nipping is 
well carried out you will have neat round com¬ 
pact bushes, not the strangling things that one 
generally sees. I have notioed one peculiarity in 


Bouvardia cuttings, especially in the case of 
three Davisoni's; one had rounded, thick, 
brittle leaves, another had longefr, thinner, 
larger, and softer leaves, and the other had 
leaves smaller than either of the other two; the 
one with the thick leaf grew twice as fast as the 
others, although they were in the same soil and 
grown under the same conditions. Green fly 
may be stopped by syringing with Tobacco 
water, or to pick them off is better. Some people 
bed their plants out in the summer; this ensures 
their wood being well ripened, but sometimes 
the roots are disturbed m potting, which is a 
great drawback, as they cannot stand a cheok. 
The best varieties are : Humboldti corymbi- 
flora, large white; Davisoni, tinted white; 
Alfred Neuner, double white; umbellata 
carnea, flesh colour ; Maiden’s Blush, pink ; 
Queen of Roses, scented rose ; umbellata alba, 
white ; jasminoides longipetala, white; longi- 
flora Flammea, bright salmon ; elegans, bright 
scarlet. To hybridisers I would suggest fertilis¬ 
ing Humboldti corymbiflora with the pollen 
of flavescens. I think the result would be some 
smooth leaved, large cream or lemon coloured 
flowered seedlings. — T. A. Wild, Hyde. 

6100.— Church Decorations.— If “ Enquirer " will 
send me his address I will give him some useful hints 
on the above subject.—L.B.T. [Kindly tend your article on 
the subject to us in order that others as well as “ Enquirer' 
may have the benefit of your experience ] 

6100.— Church decorations.— I can recommend a 
book entitled “Church Festival Decorations," price 
Is. id., post free, to be obtained at 170, Strand, London, 
W.C.— GSORDIE. 

6812.—In answer to “ W. T. T. D.,” I had my stove 
from the Thames Bank Iron Company, Upper Ground 
Street, E.C. It is their second sine, and cost altogether 
about £7.— Patent Gas Stove. 

6106.—Paint for hot-water pipes.—I should re¬ 
commend Brunswick black ; the smell is unpleasant at 
first, but this is the best paint for the purpose.—W. A. G. 
^ ——- There is nothing better than lamp-black and oil.— 

5937.— Hautboy’s Strawberry.— I should like to 
know whether any nurseryman can warrant me 100 of 
each, male and female, distinct, and who it is can supply 
me with them. Distinct male and female.— Willing to 
Learn. 

6060. —Protecting herbs—The herbs named, as a 
rule, do not require protection in winter. It U true old 
plants are sometimes killed, but annual replanting will 
obviate that. In cold climates, branches of Spruce or 
Silver Fir will be useful placed among the plants when 
frost sets in.—E. H. 

6061. —Protecting Ferns.—A little rough Cocoa 
fibre plsced round the crowns of the Ferns will help 
them. Leave all the old fronds on till spring. A covering 
of the common Bracken will perhaps be uteful.—E. H. 

6083.-Sowing Tulip seed.-Sow in pans of light 
rich compost next March in a frame where there is a 
little warmth. When the seedlings are large enough 
plant out iu a prepared bed In little patches or colonies. 
E. H. 

6010 . — Top-(ires?in g a lawn-tennis ground.— 
Dress the lawn-teimis ground with soot (a bushel to the 
square rod), or wood aahes, or a mixture of both will do. 
Discontinue mowing now till March.—E. H. 


6146. —Marguerites. —I have a Marguerite plant 
which has never been repotted since I had it in the 
spring. Should I repot it now T or will top-dressing with 
Clay's Fertiliser be enough to make it (lower through 
the winter ? Will it want sun T or will it do in a green¬ 
house with north aspect where the temperature is 
generally about 50°.— L. D. [Do not pot it now, but 
top-dress it, and give it a position near the glass in your 
greenhouse. If in a sunny aspect all the better, but it will 
do in the north house.) 

6147. —Lily of the Valley and Hyacinths at 
Christmas.— Can I have Lily of the Valley and 
H> aclnths in flower In pots for Christmas decoration ? I 
have a cold greenhouse and a propagating frame —Sub¬ 
scriber. [You can have Lily of the Valley in flower if 
you purchase single crowns and put them in your frame, 
potting them when coming into bloom, but unless you 
have some Hyacinth bulbs already started you will find 
some difficulty In forcing them into bloom by the time 
named.) 

0148.- Bulbs in cellars — I have potted a quantity 
of Hyacinths, covered the tops of the pots with ashes, 
and placed them in the cellar (which I may say is a little 
damp, but quite frost proof) How long should 1 keep 
them there before bringing them into a warm room f I 
treated them in this way last year, but do not think 1 
kept them in the cellar long enough, as they grew rather 
too tall; in other respects they answered fairly well. — 
Antoine. [Ke p them in the cellar till the growth is 1 in 
or so above the soil.) 

6149 .— Cutting back a Passion flower. -I have a 
Passion flower which is tall, and the bottom part bare. 
Would it be better to cut it down, as it is to be removed 
into another greenhouse?—L ily. [Cut it down in spring, 
and when it makes new growth remove it where required.) 

6150 —Pruning Raspberries.— I have Just bought 
and planted some Raspberry caues, some of which are 
quite sappy with leaves, while others are rather white 
without leaves. Should I cut them all down to within 
6in. of the ground, aa I have been told ? If so, when ?— 
K. I). [Yes ; it would be a good plan to cut them down to 
within two or three eyes <\f the base. Do it now.) 

6151. - Solanume.-Jota ,-Whi n in berry these require 
a temperature of about 45° or 50*, and to be kept in a 
light, airy greenhouse or window. Give enough water 
to keep tne soil always in a moist state. 


0162.— Damsons— C.2I. S.— From any good fruit tree 
nursery. Local dealers, of course, cannot supply you. 
See our advertising columns for names of nurserymen. 

6153.- Law of ejectment.— R. IF.—We only answer 
or insert questions having some relation to gardening 
or gardens. 

«164.— Wintering Orange trees-— Hil nw* plait. 
—If you have no greenhouse you can winter the plants 
In the window of a warm room. Sponge them occasionally 
to clear them of dust. 

E. J. H.—l, probably from Henderson A Sons, Tine 
apple Nursery, Edgware Road, London ; 2, we do not 
know. Gang Forward.-Hr. A. Dean,Bedfont,Houmlow, 
Middlesex. Smith The back numbers of Gardening 
contain columns of matter on the subject yon mention. 
A. B. C.— Kindly repeat your questions. An Amateur.— 
Paint the affected parts with paraffin olL G. P.— Yea 
Spes.—We cannot name plants without seeing specimens 
of th*m. B. A. /\-Mr. Matthews, Royal Tottery, Wes- 
ton-soper-Mare. T. B. — Kemp’s “How to lay out a 
Garden.” London : Bradbury, Agnew A Co.— Anionic 
Galsnthus nivalis (ths common Snowdrop). W. W. F.— 
There is no Erica of the name you mention. Constant 
Header.— There is no good book on the subject you 
name. Subscriber.— The price of Vol. II. of Gardening is 
7s. 6d. 

Names of Plante.— C. G Loi/oAton.—Ruscus acu- 

leatus (Butcher's Broom).- II. Boyd. —1, Tradescantia 

zebrina; send a flower; 3, Veronica Anderson! Tar.; 

4, Tradescantia re pens.- Loadstone. —Corn Marigold 

(Chrysanthemum segf turn)- Mole.—\, apparently a 

species of Poterium ; 2, Claytonia perfoliate; 3, Sedan 

Sieboldl.- J. Roger son. —Cyperus altemifolius.- 

M. J. S.— The red is Lapageria alba; the other we cannot 

name from such scanty material.- M. E. M .—Send 

better specimens.-IF. W. B.— We cannot name from 

such small scraps. - G. Bath tea i/.—8end when in flower. 

- A non. —Nertne undulate. Kilkenny and J IF. F .— 

We cannot undertake to name varieties of Geraniums. 
They can only be named by specialists who hare means 
of comparison at hand. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and sisa 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition la observed. 

Names of Fruits - Constant Reader. — 1 Weft's 
St. Peters; 2, Black Hamburgh; 3, Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria.- J. Cook.— We cannot name decayed fruit, nor 

yet a portion of a fruit. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents —AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters -elating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Querie 
should always bear the number and- title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation if 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions tie 
week they are received, and they would greatly help v» 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week. 

NAMING PLANTS.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers 
only can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

6 66.—Filmy Ferns.—Will any reader kindly give 
to me hints on the cultivation and management of 
Todeas and Killarney Ferns ?—Emu A. 

6156 — Making an Alder bed -Can any reader 
give me any information concerning tho easiest way of 
making an Alder bed ; I can obtain plenty of cuttings, 
should their tops be cut back or planted entire ?—S. W. 
Wilts. 

6157.— Amaryllis longlflora rosea —I have pur¬ 
chased a bulb of this which I want to grow In a pot. I 
have potted it in a 9-in. pot with the bulb half way out 
of the soil. Is this proper treatment ? Will any read* r 

g ive me a few hints as to its culture, watering, Ac. ? - 
rangB. 

6158.— Pears cracking.— Can anything be done to 
prevent Peart from splitting on the tree !— Somerset¬ 
shire Pear. 

6159.— Treatment of-Ferns. — Will seme one 
Madly Inform me as to the treatment of Poly podium 
Phymatodes? I have one in a 6-in. pot inside a glass case. 
I think, perhaps, it was kept in a heated honae previous 
to being sent to me, and the house I keep it in has no 
heat. It had one frond on when sent about 1 ft, 6 in. 
long, which soon died away. It has now three fronds, but 
they are only about 6 in. or 7 in. long, and the rhixomes 
are growing over the pot. I should also like advice as to 
growing Allosorus crispus. I have some plants in pots, but 
they do not look healthy. I have Osmunds regalia and 
am thinking of having 0. clnnamomea and O. Claytoni- 
ana. Will the two last require the same treatment as the 
first t— Inquirer. 

6 60. — How to manage an ice safe. — Last 
summer I made an ice safe 7 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 4} ft. 
wide. It is made of | match lining double, with 1$ in. 
by 2 In. quartering for bearings, making it 2] in. thick. 
Between the bearings it Is stuffed with sawdust. The in¬ 
side is lined with zinc, except the bottom, which is 
cement. I have fixed a zinc tank in the side for the ice, 
4 ft. from the bottom. It holds 3 cwt. of ice. The ice I 
put in through a door 18 in. square from the outside. I 
want to get tiie safe as low as 40°, but up till tbe time I 
left off using it the lowest lias been 48®. Is my tank in 
the right place or would it be better if it was on the 
bottom, or is 3 cwt. of ice enough? 1 think 1 ought to 
i say that it is quite air-tight. Should there be any venti¬ 
lation ? If so, where shall I make it ? A few inBtnictions 
1 will be thankfully received.— WBekly Subscriber. 
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616L— Pear tree not fruiting— Could Borne one 
Inform me what U the reason why my Pear tree does 
not fruit? It has been planted four years, and Is on the 
front of the house facing south; has made abundance of 
growth, but has shown no blossoms. I have also two 
Plum trees which have been pl'ii.ted some time; one 
has had a little blossom, but neither have fruited.— 
Pxar Tree. 

61 * 2 .—Pruaing a Pyracanthus.—How should the 
Pyracanthus be pruned in order to obtains good display 
of berries ?—Insep. 

0163.—Pruning Apple trees.—I have just pur¬ 
chased and planted an Apple tree, I think about reven 
years’ old, which has never produced fruit. The branches 
are so close together that I cannot see daylight through 
thrin. Will some one say whether it Bhould be pruned 
at this season ? and how, taking into consideration the 
replanting ?-T. H. P. 

6164.— Rose tree not flowering:. —I have a climb¬ 
ing Rose tree planted In front of my house, south aspect. 
It grows strong and healthy, but has never flowered. I 
shall be glad to know the cause and remedy.—M. E J. 

4165 -Ivy for gate pillars.—What kind of Ivy 
must I plant that will climb two gate pillars, and ulti¬ 
mately bear clusters of large round black berries, leaves 
a glossy dark green?— Loadstone. 

6166 — Sowing Sunflowers. — Will Sunflowers 
thrive best if seed be sown where the plants are to 
•tand in early spring, or are they best grown from Beed 
in a hot-bed, and then planted out ? I shall be glad of 
experienced opinions on this.— Loadstone. 

6167.—Treatment of Azaleas.—What should be 
done with Azaleas which flowered badly last season? They 
have been in the same pots for more than two years, 
and have been standing out all the summer. They are 
about 1$ ft. in height.— Sandy Wiffles. 

. 6163.—Training Roses in greenhouse.—Any 

hints as to training a Mardchal Kiel Rose in a cool 
greenhouse will be thankfully received. It bloomed 
pretty well last Bpring, but has no sign of autumn bloom. 
—Sandy Wiffles. 

6169.— Training a Jasmine —I have a nice Cape 
Jasmine in a bed in a cool greenhouse. It is about 2 ft. 
high. What is the best way to train it ?- Sandy Wiffles. 

6170 —Red spider on Vines.—Will any reader who 
understands the treatment of Vines kindly give a recipe 
for ridding them of red spider.— Greenhouse. 

6171. —East Lothian Stocks.— I sowed soir.s East 
Lothian Stock seed in March last, supposing the plants 
would flower in July. The plants aro very fine, but have 
not flowered. I wish to keep them through the winter. 
What protection do they require?— Lewisham. 

6172. — Heating a greenhouse. — Like a great 
many more readers of Gardening, I am in trouble about 
heating my greenhouse. I have a lean-to house, 11 ft. 
by 7 ft., which has the sun on all day, that is to Bay, 
when there is any. The stove I have is a tortoise slow 
combustion, and is Inside the house ; the fuel I use Is 
coke, and although I think I shall be able to keep the 
thermometer at 40°, when the stove Is closed up, there is 
a very strong smell of sulphur. Can I avoid this ? I keep 
a tin of water on the top of the stove.— Tbeo. 

6173. — Climbers for north aspect.—What hardy 
climbing plants will grow on the back and side walls of 
a house fully exposed to north and north-east winds ? 
Are there any Roses hardy enough ?— Emily C. 

6174. — Hedge for garden.— I want to plant a hedge 

61 ft. long, fully exposed to north and north-east winds. 
Is there a quicker growing hardy shrub than Holly 
available for the purpose ?-Emily C. ' 

6175. — Renovating a tennis lawn.— I mode my 
tennis lawn in the spring; it is on a chalk soil, and has 
settled very much, leaving holes Would it do to All up 
the holes by putting mould on the top of the turf, and a 
sowing of Grass seed? or would it be better to lift the 
turf and level it in places, relaying the turf ? I should 
be glad of any suggestions.— Catermam Valley. 

6176. —Heat for plants.—I have a small greenhouse 
In which I have built a flue for heating It. In a few 
hours after the Are is lighted tho thermometer rises to 
about 80° and sometimes 90°. If I stoke up at night 
and leave the ventilator a little op8n with the thermo¬ 
meter at 80®, the house will not be oooler than TO' 1 In 
the morning; of course, it must get somewhat hotter 
than this during the night. Is this too hot for a mixed 
lot of plants consisting of Geraniums (bedding plants), 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, bulbs, Ac.? If so, what remedy? 
A word or two of advice will oblige.— Septimus. 

6177. —Early Gladioli.—How can Gladioli which 
bloom late in the autumn lie made to bloom in July 
and August? Mine were forced on in a cold pit to get 
them forward, and they were far In advance of those put 
in the open ground in the early part of the summer, but 
they bloomed later than those that had been planted 
out-of doors.—W. H. 

6178. -Uses of sheep manure.—Would anyone 
state the use* of cheep’s manure ? What pot or border 

S lants would be moat benefited by It ? Whether It should 
e used solid or In a liquid state, and how longltshould 
be kept before application ?—W. H. 

6179. —Heating apparatus without a chimney. 
—Will any reader say the beet method of heating green¬ 
houses witho tachlrone ? My house is 12 ft square, 
and f wish to avoid smoke If possible.— Amateur. 

6180.— Roees for late summer.— Ilow can Rose 
trees be kept back so as to get them to bloom in August 
and September instead of June and July?—W. H. 

6181.— Oranges in the open air.— In a guide to 
''Seaside Watering Places "it i stated that Oranges, 
Lemons, and Citrons flourish in tbe open air at Sal combe 
(4. Devon). Wliat are the remits of Orange culture ? an t 
how is it conducted in this country and the Channel 
Isles?— Observer. 

6182.-Treatment of Tuberoses.— What is the 
proper treatment of Tuberoses during the winter lrom 
the time they cease to bloom ?—Geordis. 

6183.-Lifting Dahlias and Gladioli.—Should 
the roots of the single Dahlia be lifted at this season ? 
or may they bo left in the ground all winter ? They are 


close to a low south-east wall which is covered with 
creepers, and on a dry and high situation in West 
Lothian. What are the chances for and against leaving 
Gladioli in the ground in the sime situation? - J. 

61 84. —Climber for front of house —Will some 
reader give me the name of a good flowering climbing 
pi»nt to cover the front of rny liou«e with lav window? 
When should I plant? and in what compost? The house 
gets sun all tLy.—A lpha 

6185. — Trees for South America.—I sendsq^ery 
from Suith America from a person living near the 
mouth of the Rio Negro who wi-.hestoget some quick¬ 
growing t ees that would be likely to attract rain la a 
dry dish let close to the Atlantic. The only cnance to 
send anything likely to grow would be seeds, as cuttings 
or younz plants would scarcely bear the voyage, to s iy 
nothing of the expense. The only description I can give 
Is an extract from a letter from the person in 
question : “ Do you know of any sort of tree that would 
be likely to suit this climate and soil, viz., climate very 
dry Indeed ; sill generally a light mould about 1 ft. do3p 
on top, with subsoil of 6 ft. of a short, yellow clay, and 
below that sand or sandstone (very moist) down to the 
water, generally brackish or salt, at a depth of from 
15 ft. to 20 ft. In the lowest places. We want to plant 
trees to act as rain traps ; bo the higher they grow the 
better. The place is lost 4CF south latitude. Any informa¬ 
tion at the earliest date as to tbe trees most likely to 
tuft and the places where seeds may be had will be moat 
acceptable.”—8. B. T. 

6186. —Bottom beat for propagating 1 bed.— 
I shall be much obliged if auy readers will describe the 
best way of utilising hot-water pipes for forming a pro¬ 
pagating bed in one corner of a conservatory, round 
which the pipes run.—J. If. 

6187. — Sowing: Acacia 6 eede.—Would Acacia seed 
sown now germinate under a bell-glass in a cool green¬ 
house, and make strong plants against spring?— 
Arthur. 

6188. —Forclngrbardy Ferns.— Can I have common 
FernB that are now withered down and that have been 
growing out of doors, in full foliage by Christmas if I 
put them in the greenhouse ?— Subscriber. 

6189. -Foliage for mixing: with flow era.—T should 
be glad i o be told tbe names of a few hardy foliaged plants 
Bailable for supplying material for bouquets, also when to 
plant them.— Birdseye. 

6190. - Seedling Carnations— I have roroe reeds 
of named varieties of Carnations which I intend sowing 
in the spring. Is it likely that any of the plants will 
produce flowers exactly true tj name for will they all 
come inferior? Is it probable that any will be as good 
as the parents ? - Birdseye. 

6191. —Rose of Jericho.—I have a*seed of the 
Rose of Jericho; how can It be made to germinate?— 
W. B. N. 

6192. —Fruit of Pyrua Japonica.—Will anyone 
inform me if the fruit of this ia of any use?—M. CoT- 
TERKLL. 

6193. -Yarn for making nets. -Can anyone tell 
me where to get the thick, course, white yarn for making 
nets to cover fruit trees when in bloom to prevent the 
blossom being injured by frost ? Also whether such nets 
have been found to be useful ?— Whitkdale. 

6194. —Poultry damaging: gardens. —A man 
living next to my garden keeps poultry. They come into 
my garden. Can I compel him to keep them out? or, if 1 
kill any purposely, or by accident, in driving them out, 
can he sue me for damages ? Any Information on the sub¬ 
ject will greatly oblige.—R. W. 

6195. — Tithes on land.— Having recently taken a 
house in the country, I find a claim is made for 9s. 8d. 
for rent charged In lieu of tithes, and, on enquiry as to 
how the charge is arrived at, I am informed that it is 
upon my house, premises, and orchard, covering 
1 a. 15 p., and that the charge is in accordance with the 
average price of corn during the last seven years I 
should be glad to know whether I am thus liable for my 
premises, which consist of dwelling-house, stable, Ac., 
garden, and paddock, the so-called orchard consisting 
of the fruit trees scattered over the garden. The whole 
of tbe premises and ground is assessed for rates at the 
annual value of £26 15s.—8. T. 

6J96.—Rights as to trees.—I occupy two adjoin¬ 
ing properties, one under a lease, the other from year to 
year. During the late gales trees have been blown down 
thereon. What are my rights in respect of these trees ? 
An agent of the landlord has claimed them, but I am 
informed that I may use them. May I warn oil the agent 
as a trespasser ?— Windfall. 

6187 —Cucumber for seed.—I have saved a very 
nice Cucumber for Beed ; It is 19 in. long, and nearly 
7 In. round. A friend of mine told me that it will be of 
no use for seed. Is such the case ? Would it be as well to 
save another one ? The one in question is still hanging 
on the Vine.-C. B. 8 

6198.— White Agapanthus.-l have the Agapan- 
thus alba sold to me as a splendid plant about three 
years ago. I received them as bulbs as well as the variei 
gated species. They have been kept in a greenhouse, but 
make no show sb lino plants. I have planted them In the 
same soil which answers perfectly for the Agapanthus 
umbellatus. This latter plant remains out-of-doors all tbe 
year round, and has been in magnificent bloom this 
autumn, the only protection against frost being a 
covering over with manure.— Lily, Torquay, Devon. 

6li9.— Osmunda regalia.—I have a very line plant 
of Osmunda regalis that i wish to divide. At what time 
of year should this be done ? and what is the best way 
of accomplishing it, also its after treatment?-A ntoine. 

6600.—Lilting bulbs.—Is It necessary or beneficial 
to dig up all bulbs of Crocuses, Tulips. Narcissi, when 
tbe flower borders are done in the antumn ? If this is 
wrong, what is tbe best way of having tbe borders done 
at this time of year?— Antoine. 

6501.— Treatment ef Gloxinias and Begonia 
Weltonlensis,-I have twelve Gloxinia bulbs. Wfiat soi 
is best for them ? Will they do In leaf mould, rotten 
horse manure and loam nrxed ? also what is the lowest 
temperature they will flower in ? and what is the 
treatment and lowest temperature for Begonia Wel- 
toniensis to flower? Mine drop the flower buds before 
they expand—I ota. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 


Roup.- — Ecclet and H mewtll. —Tbe running at 
the nostrils of your birds, accompanied by sneezing 
or roughing, clearly proclaims roup or severe catarrh. 
Prompt attention is the great secret of success in 
effecting a cure. The patients must be at once 
removed to a warm, dry spot free from draught. 
The face, which is generally swollen more or Jess, 
must be bathed in warm water night and morning, 
and afterwards with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid, taking care of the eyes. Give Walters’ or 
Bailey’s roup pills twioe a day. These are both 
valuable medicines, and no poultry keeper should be 
without them, especially at this season of the year. 
Tbe very best of food should be given, meat and 
chopped eggs forming part of the dietary, and a 
sprinkling of Cayenne. A little iron tonic in the 
water, or even a weak mixture of sherry and water, is 
very beneficial. In short, the strength of the bird 
mast be kept np to enable it to throw off the disease. 
As roup is very infectious, the birds affected must be 
removed at once, and when cured do not be in a 
hurry to retnrn to the run, and choose a dry day for 
doing so.— Andalusian. 

Turkeys’ heads s we ling.- Third Part.-Pro¬ 
bably your birds suffered from cold or roup. See 
answer above.— Andalusian. 

Oilcake for poultry.-Inquirer.—We never be- 

fore heard of this article being given to poultry 
but cannot see uny reason why it should not do for 
a change, particularly when well soaked in water 
aod mixed with Barley-meal. We are inclined to 
think it would be too fattening for laying stock if 
given in any quantity.— Andalusian. 

Disease In fowls .—Anzious One.—Suspended 
digestion, commonly called crop bound ; no doubt 
caused by over feeding on new grain. The only 
effectual remedy is to cut open the crop in front 
and lengthways about H in., remove all the grain 
possible, place in the crop a piece of butter or lard 
the size of a nut, and carefully stitch up again — 
Dixon. ’ 

Pigeons.—"J. W. P. ” is labouring under a de¬ 
lusion m thinking he has a good pair of nuns. If 
foul on breast,plucking them out can do no good, as 
they would at once commence to grow again, and 
young ones from them would almost certainly have 
the tame fault. Nuns to be good must have only 
coloured head, flights, and tail.— Dixon. 

J* W. P — If there are only three or four foul 
feathers I should advise you to remove them if they 
show ; they will, of course, grow again. Pigeons for 
exhibition are supposed not to be altered at all. A 
really perfect nun is very rare. Probably out of three 
or four nests you will get a good, if not perfect, pair 
of y oung.—H. B. 

In answer to “ W. A. R.” I wonld advise-him 
to get a pair of Antwerps (price 2s. and 8s. 6d. per 
pair), as they are the beat for looking after their 
young.^Ls to food I find buck-wheat is the best.— 

Best pigeons—** W. A. R. ” will find the com 
mon Antwerps or Homer at 2s. fid. or 8s. fid. pc 
pair the best breeders snd rearers. Grey Peas, 
Tares, Wheat, Dari, and Maize form the best food. 
—Dixon. 


BIRDS. 

Insects in canaries— Keating’s Insect Powder 
is very popular for eradicating these pests. Is “ J. 
V. A.quite sure he has got rid of them in the 
cages ? They tike a great deal to drive away, and 
will get into the smallest pl&oes away from the 
keenest eye —A. d’A. 

Aviary in grotnhouae.-I should suppose that 
the damp aririug from the inside of a greenhouse 
was injurious to birds ; better have the aviary inside 
and outside, as they can bear any amount of cold 
(but not draughtsi if supplied with plenty of food 
an dewater twice a day daring freezing weather.— 

Insects in canaries.-A hollow perch is a good 
trap for insects in cages; it can be occasionally taken 
out and scalded—J. H. V. 

Siskins breeding.—Some siskins will breed in 
cages with the same treatment as canaries, but the 
siskin does not come to fall plumage until the third 
year, and therefore seldom breeds the first year ; 
also to cure the hard breathing aiscontinue the 
use oHIerop and Maw seed, which are never required. 

Insects In canaries— j. V. A. —Shake Keat¬ 
ing’s Insect Powder through the wires of the cage 
on to the canaries. The bird lioe will soon vanish. 
All food, water, sand, Ac., must be removed from 
the cage first for fear of the powder injuring the 
birds, and no bath from that day. The perohes 
should be hollow (cane) and two slits made in the 
upper side of them. The lice will creep down the 
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birds’ legs and go through the holes into tho hollow 
cane, and mast be thoroughly washed oat of it 
daily. If the perch is knooked on a piece of white 
paper, “ J. V. A. ” will see minute red insects mov¬ 
ing. The birds should have a fresh water bath daily 
except when the powder is shaken over them, a bit 
of Apple, a bit of Mignonette with the seed vessels 
on, a Verbena leaf, or any green leaf—not Parsley— 
they like, and is good for them.—E. J. H. 

Plants for aviary.—Would a bed of bush Roses 
be suitable for an aviary of pigeons and doves ? 
Would the birds damage the flowers ? if so, what 
flowers or shrubs might be plauted in a bed in the 
centre of an outdoor aviary ? Are nuns, fantails, 
and tumblers quarrelsome when confined in the same 
aviary ?—F. W. T. 

Cutting a parrot’s wing.—I have a gray par* 
rot, and he is now becoming tame, and will come 
out of his cage and allow the person who feeds him 
to handle him; he, however, takes a flight occasion¬ 
ally. Should one wing be cut ? and to what extent P 
ama how often P It is in fine plumage and a good 
talker. There is, of course, a chance that he might 
get out of the room when let out of his cage. He 
flies from a height and comes very quick to the 
ground. In time, by cot using his wings much, will 
he be safe from long flights if he gets loose ? He is 
very handsome, his wings not being at all cut. He is 
about two years old.—J. A. 

Inaecte in bird caffes.— Will some one tell me 
how to get rid of insects in bird cages, as I have tried 
several remedies which have failed P I have washed 
the birds with a solution of precipitate powder. For 
the cages I have nsed Keating’s insect powder and 
neatBfoot oil, and have scalded them with boiling 
water and soda, also with alum and water, and I 
have boiled the perches—all without success. Two 
out of my three cages are tin ones, and ought, there- 
fore, to be specially free from such annoyances. The 
birds are given a bath every second day, and the 
cages cleaned three times a week. 1 shall be very 
glad of any advice on the subject.— Dkspondinq 
One. 

Siberian crab lolly.— Take off the stalks and 
weigh and wash the crabs, then to each 1| lb. add 
one pint of water; boil gently until the Crabs are 
brokeu, but do not allow them to fall to pieces; 
pour the whole into a jelly bag, and when the juioe 
is quite transparent weigh it and put it into a clean 
preserving pan; boil it quickly for fifteen minutes j 
take it from the fire and stir in it till dissolved J lb. of 
powdered sugar to each pound of juice ; boil the 
jelly from fifteen to twenty minutes; skim it clear 
and pour into moulds. About Michaelmas or soon 
after is the best time to make it. The common orab 
makes a jelly done in the same way nearly equal to 
the Siberian.—M. S. W. 

-Gather the crabs before they are quite ripe; 

put them down with rather more water than is 
needful to prevent them burning; keep them olosely 
covered and stew or hake till quite soft; strain 
them through a canvas bag; let this lie till next 
day, then run it gently through fine thin muslin, 
and to every pint of juice add 1 lb. of powdered 
loaf sugar (add lemon and ginger if liked); boil for 
twenty minutes, Btirring it carefully with a wooden 
spoon; it should then be quite clear. Pour into 
shapes.—S. G. 

Disease in rabbits.—W. Gockshott’s rabbits 
have got the rot. I am afraid it is too far advanced 
to try and cure it. Sepaiate them from the rest, and 
feed them ektirely upon dry food. Ground malt is 
very go< d, and so is ship-biscuit, toasted bread, 
crushed Beans, Oak leaves, split Peas, and Oatmeal. 
Let them have plenty of sweet herbs to eat. Morn¬ 
ing and evening let them have a quarter of a gill of 
water that has been boiled and got cold. Do not 
attempt to breed from a rabbit so afflicted, as it 
always afleets the yonngones.—B unnib. 

Babbits for profit—Will “D. 0. B.” (p. 424) 
kiadly inform me how be houses his rabbits P 
whether in a building or in pens or hatches in the 
open ? and if the latter, is any particular aspect 
desirable? I, for one, am looking forward with 
interest to his promised balance sheet.— Constant 
Reader. 

Tortoises in winter.—If “ F. B.” has a hot¬ 
house he had better keep his tortoises in it. They 
will require feeding, as in a warm temperature they 
will not hibernate. If he does not want to feed them 
it is best to keep them in a box with straw in a cel¬ 
lar or Btable out of the frost; then they will hiber¬ 
nate. 1 have kept tortoises several years by trans¬ 
ferring them into a hothouse during the winter.— 
Harold Russell. 

Water tortoises. —I shall be glad of information 
respecting small water tortoises, about 1 in. long, 
such as are got in Venico. How ought they to be 
treated during the winter P Do they sleep P Do they 
require feeding P I had two, one of which died about 
a month since; the other has not eaten anything for 
several days I have given it bits of raw meat and 
worms.— Kittie. 


BULBS 

FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

Royal Exotic Nursery, Ohelaea. 

Hyacinths for Bedding. 

In distinct shades of colour. 

Per lOO, 30s. 

Mixed Hyacinths. 

Per 100, 24s. 

Early Single Tulips. 

Selected for flowering at the same time. 

CRIMSON YELLOW WHITE, striped 

SOAPLET ORANGE Red 

ROSE WHITE PINK 

RED & YELLOW 

Per lOO, 6s. 6d. to 8a. 0d. 

Mixed Tulips. 

SINQLB, finest mixed. | DOUBLE, finest mixed. 

Per lOO, 4s. 0d. 

Dutch Crocus. 

BLUE, WHITE, STRIPED, GOLDEN YELLOW, 
and MIXED, all colours. 

Per lOOO, 15 b. 

Soilla sihirioa. 

Per lOO, 7a. 0d. 

For other Bulbt/or /‘Uniting or Pot Culture tee Cata¬ 
logue, forwarded gratis and post free on application. 

ROYAL EXOTIC - NURSERY, 

CHELSEA, S.W. 

Cheap Offer of French Anemones, &o., by 
Post for Stamps. 

Per ddXen, peat tree. s. 4. 

Anemone falcons, the Great Scarlet Pea Anemone, brilliant 

scarlet.* 9 

Anemone falser*, mixed seedlings, with doable and semi- 

doable flower*. •• • •• •• •• * ® 

Rana ncnlae. doable Moladoree, highly recommended for 

quantity of doable end lemlcoabTe bloomi .. .. ..IS 
Gladiolus The Bn'c. pure white i flower* In June and July. 

Mott exquls'te plant .. .} * 

Rananeulua, White Turban, for boaqoeta .. .. •• 1 • 

V The most complete U*t of Spring Flowering Plants sad 
Bulbs, port free to any addreaa. 

Meet bulbs oan be bad at moderate ratce through poet oflue 
oonveyanoe. 

WM. BAT LOR BABTLARS, Old-astabllahad Bead 
Warehouse. Cork. ^ 

La Oandeur, Rex Rabrorum. lm per* tor Kabroram Tulips at 
specially low quotation*. _ 

STRONG HEALTHY PLANTsT 

PRIMULAS, finest strum, {ringed, Is. doz., 

I 7* ftd. 1U). 

AQUILBGIA ALBO-CG5liULBA. 9d dot., 6*. ICO. 

POTENTIJ.LA ATRO-S AN GUINEA, 9d. do*.. ft*. 100. 
CANTERRURT BELLS, line mixed M dor., ft* 100. 

MIMULUri targe flow red, splendidly marked, 9d. dot., Be. 100. 
CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS, 8d.dox..fta 100. 

SWEET WILLIAMS, finest •train, ftd. do*.. 6*. 100. 

Post free, or extra plants for oarriage. 

H. I. HARDY, F.R.H.8., 
gtonr Valley Seed Grounds, Bnrei, BaAdk. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and variety of Stove. 

A Greenhouse, and Hardy apecles. Intending purehasera of 
Ferna before baying elsewhere should send for oar Special List of 
Cheap Ferns. _ 

w. & j. BIRKENHEAD, 

FBBN NTJRSKBY, 8ALB. MANCHESTER. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Q THONG PLANTS, from open ground and in 

O pots (guaranteed true to name), of all tho lea dla g varieties 
List* on application to 

Cranston's Nursery & Seed Co., Limited, 

KINO’S ACRE, near HEREFORD, 
CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

NTEW Catalogues of ROSES and FRUIT 

II TREES now ready. Over 120 First Prise* for Rose Blooms 
have been obtained by ns daring 1880 and mi. being the largest 
number ever awarded to one < stabllshmeat in two seasons. 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. (Limited), 

KING’S ACRE, HE REFORD. __ 

FERN CA8E81 FERN CASE81I FERN CASES fit 

HAND a OMB CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

T? LEG ANT BLACK & GOLD FERN OASES. 

JLI Near Designs. from Sftt. to 65*. Also elegant outside Window 
Ferneries. Send for photos, designs, and tmtlmontals. 

W. RAGLAN, 15, Mornington Read, New Cro sa.B.B. 

BROADBRIDGE’S TERRA-COTTA Pe¬ 
troleum stove, nearly new,with chimney, boiler, and 
lamp, to be sold cheap.—" ©. H.,” Savoy Lodge, Underbill Road, 
Lorisblp Lane, Dulwich, 8.E. 


*A« M«el MMIatl M-ipKW.’-ClM* Bdu; Cimmimu. 
Inf f*p*r »»tr la kagland or aajr otLor caaatry.’ 

AVi» l :'i~ "T»i C-.d.. l» tu* Ui! Mya- '»»J a-jri r..<u, u_te 
kind L.m, l.rm-tmlt. 1 1 Ujl r>< *''!«>.» :< ri*» i 

I'nJe-KT lJs.tuh Mh* r»m. “I. i.■ -jyr: » 
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Weekly, id. Monthly, la fid. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate at 

DIPLADENIA PROFUSA. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and iUu.u-aita** ?— 


Acacia pla'yptera 
Adhatoda cydoniftfolia 
Allnman a*, r< striding 
Amaryllises, ha>dy 
Anemone japoniea alba 
Aphelandra punctata 
Apple, tlie 
Ap.dea shrivelling 
Arctotia grandiflora 
A<ter grAndiflorus 
Aster oblonuifoliua 
Alter*, the latest 


Lapsgeria rosea 
Lyaimachia clethroidea 
i ftlarantA aasgulnea 
) Marigolds, single 
Mawlevallia tovarenala 
Meyenia erect* alba 
Michrocachry* tetr«g«.na 
Miltonia Candida 
Miltonia Morelinna 
Miltonia spect&bilis 
Miltonia Waracewicri 
Miitonias 


Babingtoniacamplioroerna Monster* Adamoni 


Balaams from sor'd 
Batatas paniculntus 
Bees, humble 
Begonias not flowering 
Begonias, winter 
Bora art a, new 
Homarea oligantha 
Bougainvillea glabra 
Broccoli, heeling in 
Camellias 
Canna Ehemannl 
Casslnla fulvlila 
Chanuedoroa glaucifolia 


1 Nematanthus iongipcs 
Not»s from Dublin 
umphalccarpum procertnn 
Orchios, importing 
Pea P. Gained 
Peaches in November 
Pear trees, renovating 
Pines, sawdust for 
Pinks 

Plant garden, hardy 
Plants, alpine 
Plants not flowering 
Pleione Wallichiana 


Chrysanthemum Arirastus Plumbago zeylanica 
Chrysanthemum La P. M. Polyanthuses, laced 
Clematis graveoltns | Pol* gala Chnnrarimxus 

Clerodendron volubile i Potato harvest, the 


I climbers, winter flowering Bose, the Guelder 


CTabronidm 
Crattegus orientalis 
Cucumis grossularia 
Cyclamen perslcum 
Dahlia, the Cactus 
Dahlias, wintering 
Dtpladenia profusa 
Dipladenias, the 
Kpacris pungens 
Kucharis candid* 
Flowers, rain proof 
Gardening in A. Hungary 
Gooseberries, standard 
G rapes, American 
Habrothamnua fasdeul. 
Heating, force in 
Hemlock poisoning 
Hereford fruit show 
Jasminum hirsutum 
Jasminum streptopus 
Labels 

Lapagorla alba 


Roses, budded 
Roses iu pots 
Roses In November 
Salvia, a new 
Saxifraga Fortune! 
Schizostylis coccinem 
Tecoma cape lists 
Tomatoes and imects 
Toxicophylea spectabilis 
Triton ia aurea 
Witaenia corymbosa 

ILLUSTRATIOW*. 

Bramble stem, a 
Clematis prmveolsns 
Orabro Panzerl 
Crabro oephalotas 
Cratmgus orientalis 
Miltonia Candida var. 
Pemphredon unicolor 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. Od.—Office, 87, Southsunptos 
Street. Strand, W. C. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenliouaes 


“5 FJUOES, Complete-* 

ft ho. 1.. £8 lfl « I Ha. 8 .. £4 S 8 tW 

-f Ko. S.. £4 00 | No. 4 .. £4U fl j 


Our “ Cbumplon ’’ Boiler will born lfl hoar* without attenttna. 
9. WILCOX A CO, Hot-wattr Engineer* and Boiler 
Makers, 85, Old 8treet, London. 



Garden Requisites. |j§ 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, freah and 

SJ pure. 4 btuhel*, 1* ; 120 for 90*.i truck, Jk BEST BROWN 
FIBROUS FEAT. 6*. per sack ( 9 for ?2». fd. BLACK FIBROUS 
PEAT. 4a.Sd. per sack; ft for 20s. Sack*, 4d. each. COAKSW «ILVKB 
SAND, 1*. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrou* Loam, Leaf Mould, and 
Prut Mould, 1*. per buabel. MANURE of all kind*, fresh SPHAG¬ 
NUM. GARDEN STICKS and LABELS, RUSSIA MATS, dfco, 
TOBACCO CLOTH end PAPER, a* need by the leading nunery- 
men. end ecknowledgrd to be the beet in the me-ket—Cloth. 9d. per 
lb.. SpccieUtd Paper, imported tolely by us, 1*. per lb., 9S ib. 28a. 
2nd quality paper. 7a. per lb. Write for Price LUt —W. HBRHB&T 
A Co., Horticultural Store*, IB, New Broad Street, London, B.0 
(turning by Go w’i. Fishmonger). 

POCOA^NUT FIBRE REFUSE, beat quality 

\J 1*. per bag, SO beg*. 18*.: truck load, fice to rail. 21*. Ail 
garden requilltea.—A. FOl LON, 32. St. Mary Axe _ 

“DIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is unequalled 

Xu for It* aromatic, refreshing, coemetic, and diawfectiaff 
qualltlea, and ia an indispensable requisite in warm weather or (or 
travelling. Price It.. 2*. cmT. and os.—EUGENE RDBlMBI* Per¬ 
fumer by appointment to H R H. the Prlneeatof Walm. US, Strand: 
IBS, Regent Street; 24, Cornhill. London; 78, King'* Bond, 
Brighton. 

G A RDENI nV ILLU8TRATED 

VOL8. 1 and 2 

Contain the larsret amount of purely practical and aound Isslar- 
matlon on genera) Gardening in every b anch ever printed in one 
periodical. The beat work of reference for ail amateurs aad 
Gerdenera._ __ 

OARDEN RECEIPTS. Bv a W. Quin. 

U Price B*. fld. < post tree, M. 8d.— Tax (hun Ofllca, IT. Benth- 
ampton Street, Oovent Q&rdea .London W.C. 
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TOWN GARDENING. 


GARDENING IN LONDON. 

Having had several years’ experience in plant 

f rowing in quite a central part of the metropolis, 
can strongly endorse the remarks of “A 
Londoner ” on page 705. There are undeniably 
many hindrances and disadvantages to combat, 
but to the real lover of flowers the battle is a 
pleasure, not a labour, and success, which is 
Bure to crown earnest endeavour sooner or later, 
is all the sweeter for being somewhat dearly 
won. But, on the other hand, there are positive 
advantages possessed by the town gardener over 
his country brother, strange as it may appear 
at first sight. It is really wonderful what can be 
clone even in the heart of a great city; what 
glorious heads of blossom may be produced, and, 
for the delectation of admiring friends, what 
beautiful bouquets may be cut, as a necessary 
consequence, almost or quite equal to the 
world-famed productions of Covent Garden, and 
all this with a very reasonable expenditure of 
time and money. 

Among the many kinds of outdoor flowers 
which will grow with good prospect of success 
in towns, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Canterbury Bells, Indian Pinks, 
Asters, Stocks, Lobelias, Petunias, and Mig¬ 
nonette will grow anywhere, and with a little 
care do really well. There are many more, but 
these are all safe, are general favourites, and 
will of themselves make a grand display. 

Indoors, in the windows of the sitting or bed¬ 
rooms, or, better, in a tiny greenhouse or frame 
that can be protected from frost. Geraniums 
(zonal) of many colours, many Fuchsias, Arum 
Lilies, Petunias, Musk, yellow Calceolarias, and 
others too numerous to mention will do well ; 
and we believe that the fancy Pelargonium and 
herbaceous Calceolaria could be grown in Lon¬ 
don or Leeds as well as in any country place— 
worthy to take a prize at almost any flower 
show, in fact. This is no mere idea, but a well- 
tried conclusion. We cannot grow Roses, to be 
sure, but we can hardly fail with Camellias, un¬ 
less very badly treated ; and how many know 
that the gorgeous Rhododendron, the elegant 
Arbutus, and the Magnolia with its splendid 
and far too rarely seeu blossoms, are all capital 
town plants. 

As a rule no very great display can be made 
in the winter season ; the air is too much loaded 
with unwholesome fogs and smoke, which also 
prevent the life-giving light and warmth of the 
sun from benefiting the plants, for them to do 
much more than keep alive till Nature awakes 
again, in the Bjpring time. It is difficult to induce 
even scarlet Geraniums to bloom in the dull 
days, though it is to be done, even in London, 
but the fortunate possessor of a greenhouse may 
enjoy the beauty of his Chrysanthemums from 
October till the" new year comes in ; plenty of 
Chinese Primula blossoms, hot hjungle and double, 
may be had, and with a little skill and manage¬ 
ment, and if plenty of the dear little Romans arc 
potted eaily, Hyacinths will make a display 
from December to March or later. Crocuses also 
do well, either in pots or the open border, as 
do also many others coming under the denomina¬ 
tion of Dutch Bulbs, suen as Tulips, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Narcissi, Jonquils, &o., though Hyacinths, 
and Crocuses undoubtedly Bucceed best. 

B. C.R. 

-D. Wallace is right when he remarks 

that a great many of the articles on the subject 
of gardening go far beyond the means of dwellers 
in or near town; but in Gardening Illustrated 
he will, I think, find a very large amount 
of useful information on this subject. However, 
I will endeavour to give him a few hints. I shall 
confine my remarks to plants which I have seen 
grown or grown myself. 

For spring, bulbs are a host in themselves; 
cheap mixtures of Crocuses, Tulips, Snowdrops, 
Winter Aconites, Daffodils, Narcissi, and Jon- 

3 nils. If now planted the Aconites will bloom in 
anuary ; these harbingers of spring are of 
pretty bright yellow colour; Snowdrops will 
follow in February. In March the Daffodil 
(doable yellow) is a glorious flower, and the 


yellow, blue, white, and striped Crocuses are, I 
think, more charming to the town gardener than 
any flower of the year. In April and May the 
Tulips (single for choice) will be in their beauty. 
The Pheasant-eye Narcissi and the sweet Jon¬ 
quils also bloom in these months. But there are 
other flowers beside; roots of Polyanthus and 
Primrose if purchased about March and planted 
will yield a profusion of flowers. They do not, as 
a rule, survive the smoke and damp of winter, 
but they are so cheap, and they will bloom to 
the end of June, so that they will pay for the 
cost. 

For summer, I can recommend scarlet 
Vesuvius and pink Christine Geraniums, yellow 
Calceolarias, and the common Fuchsias. Annuals: 
Lobelias, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, Asters, 
and Pyrethrum can be raised in a warm window 
in April, or the seeds may be bows in March if 
a load of manure and a small frame are at hand ; 
and for hardier annuals, Cornflowers, Mig¬ 
nonette, French Marigolds, Candytufts, Nastur¬ 
tiums; and Calceolaria scabra is a very hardy 
annual, and produces a profusion of bright 
yellow flowers. 

Herbaceous plants, which will survive 
the winter in London, are very few. Among 
those that will are Sweet Williams, blue Dephi- 
niurns, Lilies of the Valley (for these, if possible, 
make the soil gravelly), Spider wort, Musk, 
Southernwood, and Dielytra (pink) will about 
complete the list. Orange Lilies will thrive. 
Gladiolus brenchleyensis I can heartily recom¬ 
mend. I have omitted pink and white Fox¬ 
gloves, which are very good in June. The Marvel 
of Peru is a beautiful autumn plant ; the roots, 
which can be got for 2d. each, should be planted 
in May, and from August till quite late in the 
autumn they produce hundreds of flowers, some j 
of which are sweetly scented. It has a very 
neat shrubby habit of growth. 

Ferns should bo in every town garden. I 
have seen common Ferns thriving in an area 
near Holbom. If kept well supplied with water 
they will be fresh and beautiful all the summer. 
Good rockwork plants for town are yellow 
Moneywort, blue Forget-me-not, London Pride, 
variegated Mint, Stonecrop, and purple Fumi¬ 
tory ; these will all stand the winter. Some 
little care should be taken in arranging them on 
a little rookery. If a good draiuage of ashes 
and a few barrowfuls of fresh mould can be 
procured before putting on the oork or clinkers, 
the trouble will be amply repaid. 

Climbers. —White Clematis is very good, 
and a white Jasmine on a south wall will give a 
good many sprigs of exquisitely scented flowers. 
Annual climbers are Canary Creeper, Convol¬ 
vulus, Nasturtiums, and Sweet Peas; these 
last require quantities of water and manure, 
but will well repay the extra care ; sow them 
in February in pots, and plant out when esta¬ 
blished. If sown outside the slugs will eat them 
all off while young aud tender. I need scarcely 
mention Virginian Creeper and the Grape Vine 
as being handsome creepers. 

General directions.—If the ground is 
very heavy it should be thrown up and turned 
roughly over, and if sour, a sprinkling of lime 
and a good dressing of manure should be applied. 
During the summer plenty of water should be 
used every evening to cleanse the leaves of the 
plants, as it is during the night that the plants 
grow, and if the smoke and dust of the day are 
removed, it gives them a better chance ; fork 
over frequently to let the water sink in, and to 
keep the soil sweet. H. J. Cakelread. 


MY ALLOTMENT GARDEN. 

Having been a reader of Gardening for two 
ears, and being a mechanic with an allotment, 
have been much interested with the accounts 
I have read from time to time of “ My Garden 
Failures,” “ My Cottage Garden,” “ My Town 
Garden,” &c. I cannot give such a full account 
of every plaut and flower as those gardeners do, 
but I thought a short account of my allotment 
flower garden might be a little encouragement 
to some working man to torn his hand to the 


pleasure of growing flowers as well as vegetables, 
for it is a pleasure to me when I have done a 
day's work to take a walk amongst my vege¬ 
tables and flowers in my garden, which is ten 
minutes’ walk from my home. At one end, near 
the hedge, I have a small barn for my tools ; six 
yards from this I have a path all the way across 
with my flower borders each side, which are 
29 yds. long and 3 ft. wide, running north 
and south. At one corner is a bunch of Sweet 
Peas, on the other a bunch of Convolvulus major; 
at the back at either side there are Herbaceous 
Phloxes (various), Brompton Stocks, German 
Wallflowers, Pentstemons, and twelve varieties 
of Chrysanthemums. The beds are made up of 
the following, at least they were : Pansies (in 
great varieties), Asters (Quilled, two sorts, 
Victoria and Truffaut’s), French and African 
Marigolds, single and double Zinnias, the early 
white and coloured Pinks, Carnations, Clovfes, 
and Foxgloves, Coreopsis, Golden Feather, 
Heliotrope, Helichrysum in all colours (I have 
a good many fine blooms of these nicely dried and 
preserved under a large glass shade, mounted 
on a piece of wood—a kind of pyramid 5 in. 
high—covered with purple velvet, which has a 
very good effect). Ten-week Stock?, Verbenas 
(very fine), Candytufts, Lobelias, Lilies of the 
Valley, the large white and red Lilies, Antirr¬ 
hinums, Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, four 
bush and four standard Roses, &c. These all 
grew exceedingly fine this year, which I con¬ 
sider to be through the following treatment : 
Early in the winter two years ago, and also 
last winter, I procured a quantity of hoof par¬ 
ings and raspings from the shoeing smith’s and 
dreased the borders with it and dug it in, 
throwing the soil up roughly for the frost, &c., 
to get in. In the spring I dressed with well- 
rotted stable manure and forked over again, and 
as my plants became ready they were put in and 
attended to as regards noeing, weeding, Ac., 
until it was time for pegging down, mulching, 
&c. ; then the double Zinnias and Asters came 
in for a good share. Of course I have not the 
convenience of a frame or greenhouse ; there¬ 
fore I have grown all common flowers. The first 
time I heard of using hoof parings for growing 
flowers was 40 years ago when my father used 
to supply a man noted for growing flower?, and 
now 1 find them in demand by gardeners mak¬ 
ing now Vine borders, but for drainage for pots 
I am of th3 same opinion as “ J. C. B.” (Jan. 
29, 1881, No. 4079). They are very retentive of 
moisture, and confined in a pot would create 
fungus. I am now potting bulbs, and in two or 
three pots I have mixed ‘a small quantity of 
the raspings just for a trial. T. S. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BEDDING V. HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

It seems to mo that nothing can be more un¬ 
reasonable than the dogmatism with which 
the controversy between bedding and her¬ 
baceous plants was carried on a few months 
ago. I am glad to see that in the last few 
numbers of Gardening a much more sensible 
tone prevails, and a willingness to admit that 
other people may have different tastes from the 
writer without being morally a fiend, and in¬ 
tellectually a blockhead. 

It would be utterly impossible in a short 
paper to mention all the merits of each sjstem, 
bu t all, I conclude, will admit that the garden 
of those who live all the year round at home 
requires to be differently constructed and orga¬ 
nised from that of others who are never more 
than for two or three months witnesses of its 
beauty, and therefore susceptible to its enjoy¬ 
ments. 

There is no reason why in most cases the two 
systems should not be conjointly enjoyed. I am 
myself devoted to both, and I crave the editor’s 
kind indulgence while I talk a little about my 
own garden. 

I plead as an excuse for my egotism that few 
could be more disadvantageous^ situated than 
I am, and yet I have quantities of flowers from 
March till the end of October, and at certain 
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seasons very decided “blazes.” I live in a cold, 
wet climate, with a very unfavourable soil, one 
most peculiarly susceptible to frost. I havo no 
greenhouse, no gardener, and I am a great deal 
from home. 

My garden, which is chiefly in front of my 
sitting rooms, is so designed as to form a regular 
pattern, but it has a pattern within a pattern. 
That next the windows is planted as a spring 
garden, which is succeeded by a bedding-out 
garden in summer, but enveloping this portion 
is the other, in which the beds are larger—much 
larger—and these are planted with herbaceous 
treasures. The spring garden with its bulbs and 
Primroses comes in in March and lasts till near 
the middle of May. Then the herbaceous beds 
“ take up the glorious tale ” and last till August, 
when the bcdaing-out portion having renewed 
its youth goes on with the running. Not that 
the other beds are then bare, far from it, but 
still the glory of the herbaceous border in bad 
climates, at all events, is in June and July. 

If I am asked which portion of my garden 
gives me most pleasure, I answer the herbaceous 
beds. The individual flowers are more beautiful, 
and they afford a more constant interest. The 
delight of watching the plants pushing in 
spring, the anxiety with which ono goes day 
after day to see whether some especial, but 
somewhat delicate, favourite has escaped the 
winter or not, and the joy on discovering that 
it is safe, are what every gardener can sympa¬ 
thise with. But immense also is tho pleasure 
afforded by the other beds. My bulbs are now 
down, my beds are bare, but if anyone tells me 
they are entirely uninteresting, I say he has uot 
a gardener's soul. I picture to myself every day 
what they will be in the spring, and the pleasure- 
able expectation of seeing the small, pointed, 
green shoots, piercing the soil in four months, 
supports mo through tho dreary winter of this 
ungenial climate. The feeling that my children 
ar<Tsafely tucked up in bed with comfortable 
blankets of manure, sheets of silver sand, and 
counterpane of coal ashes, is a delightful reflec¬ 
tion as I look out on them each morning. 

Then, when tho time for summer bedding 
comes (though of course I have not the same 
variety at command as have those who possess 
pits and greenhouses, yet I manage to be gay 
enough). 1 think the various denouncers of the 
bedding-out system, when they tell us how 
heavy rain destroys the beauty of the Geranium 
beds, forget w hat infinite treasure we now have in 
coloured leaves. I keep a great number of varie¬ 
gated-leaved Geraniums in sunny windows, and 
a few plants of both kinds of Iresine. These give 
me heaps of cuttings in the spring, and with the 
help of hot-beds I have always a great supply 
forplantingout(June 1) of Tropreolum Cooperi. I 
keep enough tomake one bed, and I know nothing 
more brilliant; it is moreover hardly affected by 
rain. Salvia patens keeps splendidly in any place, 
and planted thickly makes a sky on earth. 
Of annuals I find the most desirable for display 
are African Marigolds, Phlox Drummondi, the 
various kinds of Dianthus Heddewigi, Sapo- 
naria rosea, East Lothian Stocks, Asters, and 
Nolan a prostrata. 

I ought to have mentioned, as among the most 
beautiful and useful plants for bedding out 
that may be kept in sunny windows, the various 
Fuchsias with variegated leaves, such as Sunray, 
Meteor, Cloth of Gold. They can be easily pro¬ 
pagated in spring, and are most lovely till killed 
by frost. 

I may say in conclusion, without vanity, that 
few gardens of my richer neighbours are gayer, 
or as gay, as mine is ; and that at no time from 
Bpring till autumn should I be ashamed of show¬ 
ing it to any advocate of either system. Of 
course the wall of the house is utilised for Roses, 
Clematises, Tropreolums, &c. 


Colchicums.-In the gardens round London 
in which these flowers are grown there is much 
a id varied beauty, but as yet it is rare to see 
these flowers employed to good effect. In squares 
and in lines in the nurseries devoted to such plants 
they are attractive enough, and also occasionally, in 
small quantities, in some private gardens ; but we 
shall not fully recognise their great value till 
such flowers as the showy Crocus speciosus and 
the various Meadow Saffrons are seen in dense 
groups in the garden, as parts of beds and groups 
of hardy flowers, or gTOwn on lawns, either by 
themselves or scattered near trees and shrubs. 


The aid that so many plants are ready to give 
us in changing the aspect of our gardens from 
time to time, we are blow to take advantage of. 
I low charmingly, for example,we may adorn some 
favourite nook in the lawn at this season with 
the flowers of a blue and gold-tasselled Crocus 
rising up almost suddenly through the Grass ! So 
it may bo in many other cases, and in the 
roughest places and worst soil, for all these 
flowers are very hardy and vigorous in constitu¬ 
tion. All lovers of hardy flowers, then, would do 
well to secure as many as possible of these beau- 
j tiful autumn blooming plants ; and such as are 
not yet familiar with their beauty would pro- 
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bably be greatly interested in seeing them in 
the various nurseries in which they are grown, 
and also in the botanic gardens. About London 
the best collections are at E. G. Henderson’s, 
St. John’s Wood ; Barr’s trial grounds,Tooting ; 
Ware’s, Tottenham ; Osborn’s, Fulham ; and 
Parker’s, Tooting ; we saw a good collection of 
autumn Crocuses at Kew the other day. 


HARDY PEONIES. 

Both the single and double forms of the her¬ 
baceous Pceony rank among the best of hardy 
border or shrubbery plants. Paioniea, with their 
crimson, pink, white, and other coloured flow¬ 
ers produced during a great part of ths months 
of May and June, were long great favourites in 
gardens, although they are now somewhat 
neglected—probably owing to the fact that they 
are so large, that in small gardens they would 
occupy too much room. There are, however, 
generally to be found, even in gardens of limited 
size, spots so much shaded that scarcely any 
flower will thrive in thorn. In such places 
Piconies would grow luxuriantly ; the colour of 
their blooms wauld, in many cases, be even 



Type of single-flowered Tfcony. 


more intense, and they would last much longer 
than flowers fully exposed to the sun. They may 
therefore be made useful as well as ornamental, 
even in small pleasure grounds, although.the 
proper place for them is undoubtedly the fronts 
of large shrubberies, plantations, or by the sides 
of carriage drives. Where distant effect is re¬ 
quired no plants so admirably answer the end, 
as their size and brilliancy render them 
strikingly visible, even at long distances off. 
Planted on either side of a Grass walk, the effect 
which they produce is admirable, especially in 
the morning and at or near sunset, and when 
planted in masses, as, for instance, in beds in 
pleasure grounds, they are invaluable for light¬ 
ing up sombre nooks. 

Varieties.— Among the older forms, the 
best are P. otfioinalis rubra, rich deep purplish 


crimson ; officinalis rubescens, double brigh: 
ruby, and very fine ; and edulis or albiflora, 
another original species, of w’hich there are 
several fine varieties ; grandiflora, double white ; 
Louis Van lloutte, papaveriflora, rubra trium- 
phans, sulphurea j.lenissima, rosea auperba, 
Zo6, Mme. Calot, Gloria Patriie, and Prince 
Troubctzkoi. The most beautiful among those 
of a more recent date are : Arthvmise, atrosan 
guinea, Virgo Maria, Mme. Lemoine, L’Espvr- 
ance, Triomphe de l’Exposition de Lille, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Eugene Verdier, Mme. Lemoinier, alba 
superba, Auguste Van Geert, centifolia rosea, 
Charles Binder, Due Decs zee, Gloire de Douai, 
lilacina, Madame Margottin, Madonna, Mrs. 
Hartnell, Prince Charles, pulcherrima purpurea, 
the Queen, and tricolor plena ; and among those 
most worthy of notice may be named Mme. 
Lebon, Marie Lemoine, Henri Laurent, Mme. 
Jules Elie, multicolor, Stanley, Charlemagne, 
Mme. Geissler, Bernard Palissy, ami Van Dyck. 

Soil and planting.— Herbaceous Pieonies 
succeed in any soil and in any position, but a 
good moist loam, particularly when enriched 
by the addition of cow manure, is the soil best 
suited to them. They can be planted at any 
time of tho year, but from October to April is 
tho best. Take care to have the ground well 
prepared for their reception by manuring and 
trenching it to the depth of about 3 ft., and on 
no account should they be planted nearer than 
4 ft. apart in each direction. They must not be 
expected to flower well before the second or 
third year after planting. Open-air culture ren¬ 
ders the plants robust, and they do not require 
to be shaded from tho sun until they flower, 
when some slight shade prolongs and preserves 
their delicate tints, and also enables the flowers 
to become more thoroughly developed than they 
otherwise w’ould be ; watering the plants ju¬ 
diciously now and thon as soon as the buds are 
well formed with liquid manure also greatly 
benefits them. It is likewise, of coarse, neces¬ 
sary when the tufts have become very strong, 
ami have impoverished the soil, to separate and 
transplant them on freth ground. [Most 
of the old and new kinds are grown in hardy 
plant nurseries, such as Parker’s, Tooting; 
Barr and Sugden’s, Tootiug ; Ware’s, Totten¬ 
ham ; Lemoine’s, Nancy, France, &c.] 


The Castor-oil Plant (Ricinus) as a 
centre for flower beds. — This summer 
having used these noble plants to till the most 
prominent place in our beds on terraces and 
parterres, I am delighted with the success of 
the trial, and can highly recommend them to 
my fellow readers for the Bame purpose. From 
seed sown in March you will have tine plants 
by April or May and ready to turn out of doors 
with the other bedding plants, and when left 
for a few days they will be sufficiently hardened 
to occupy their allotted places. There are few 
seedlings I know of which make such rapid 
growth when treated thus, as the Ricinns 
attains the height of 3 ft. to 4 ft., and the 
large spreading foliage, thrown up so boldlv. 
always shows to advantage in beds filled with 
smaller subjects, such as Geraniums, Perillas. 
Verbenas, &c. Towards the end of summer it \s 
in perfection, and to see it thus the stems 
should be of a deep crimson, and its Vine-like 
leaves a dark glossy green with a elich: 
metallic hue. The Ricinus is of course a tropical 
plant, and therefore the least touch of frost soon 
destroys it, but indoors it will last for two or 
three seasons, and after that it becomes rather 
lanky and drawn up. To make up for this it is 
well to reserve some of the young plants and 
keep potting them on until they fill S-in. pori, 
and then you will find no better evergreen for 
either conservatory or house decoration m 
winter.—W. A. G., Qlcnvar, 

Anemone - flowered Ohrysanthe- 
mums. —Amongst remarks on Chrysantb^ 
mums, how seldom do we find mention made I 
of what many consider to be the prettiest of all, , 
and they certainly are the most graceful of the 
whole, viz., the Anemone-flowered varieties, 
more especially those in which the flower* 
nearly approach the single form. I was more 
than ever struck with their beauty this seasen 
on seeing some plants of Acquisition, Bijoa. 
Fleur de Marie, and Gliick among the large: 
flowered kinds, and Antonins, Firefly, iHek 
Turpin, and especially Mary Stuart mtm 
Anemone Pompones. These had been allowed tc 
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prow in a natural manner, with the flowers but 
little thinned, aud the result was a sturdy bush 
covered with charming blossoms, all the support 
needed being a stake in the centre, to which a 
few of the principal branches were looped up, 
80 different from the trained monstrosities one 
sees so often. In our eagerness for large flowers 
the small kinds seem to be overlooked, and 
where the others are grown the practice of 
thinning the blooms is so universal, that the 
beauty of the plant isspoiled, whereas if allowed 
to assume their natural character, with a little 
judicious thinning, I venture to predict that 
the result would be so satisfactory as to insure 
its being followed in future.— Alpha. 

Tussilago fragrans, or Winter Heliotrope, 
aa it is sometimes called, is a plant which many 
have recommended to be entirely banished from 
mixed borders, and even shrubberies ; but who 
could have the heart to do so that possessed 
well-established patches of it sending up their 
delicately perfumed blossoms in profusion, as 
they have often done here at Christmas and 
Epiphany. Though dull, and at first sight insigni¬ 
ficant, these flowers have a charm all their own, 
and as the heads of bloom live and preserve 
their sweetness long, and the flower-stalks 
lengthen and attain more graco in water, they 
may be m ell included among our winter bouquet 
fcubjects. 

Edging plants.—Many substitutes for Box 
aa an edging have been suggested at various 
times and tried with varying success. I have been 
fortunate in pressing Festuca ovina glauca into 
the service for this purpose, and I find it 
answers capitally ; it will grow anywhere and 
put up with any kind of treatment. Of course if 
wanted to be kept very neat it must be replanted 
carefully every now and then, but any little 
scrap dibbled in either in spring or autumn very 
soon establishes itself, and ordinary clipping and 
chopping keep it in fair order. Its pleasing 
neutral tint is a great recommendation, as it 
harmonises well with anything that is planted 
next to it, and never looks out of place in any 
situation. 

Flax-leaved Navelwort (Omphalodes 
linifolia).—Most cultivators of hardy flowers 
are acquainted with the crceping'Forget-me-not 
(O. verna), with its pretty cterulean blossoms 
Many are acquainted with the beautiful, yet 
comparatively rare, 0. Luciliic, with its bluish- 
grey foliage and porcelain-tinted flowerp, but 
lew seem to know the little annual which is re¬ 
presented in the accompanying woodcut, though 
it has been introduced into this country from 
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Portugal nearly a century and a half. It be¬ 
longs to the Borage family, and has branching 
erect stems about 9 in. high, furnished with 
linear, lance-shaped leaves of a smooth glaucous- 
green colour. The flowers are produced plenti¬ 
fully in terminal erect racemes ; the coiolla is 
pure white, and resembles in form that of the 
common Forget-me-not, but is considerably 
larger. It may be grown in any ordinary garden 
soil. The seeds should be sown at intervals from 
April to June, or in September and October. It 
blooms from June to August. Mr. Thompson, of 
Ipswich, announces the seed of it in his cata¬ 
logue at 2d. per packet. 


Digitized by Google 


The Fraxinella. —Ilad I room to grow but 
half-a-dozen hardy plants, one should be a 
Fraxinella ; and those who have seen an old- 
established plant of this genus, with a dozen 
spikes of its white or lilac flowers, will not easily 
forget its striking appearance. The plant is not 
particular as to soil, but a moist, strong soil, in 
a somewhat shady place, suits it best. It is 
easily increased by seeds, w hich, however, mu 3 t 
be sown as Boon as gathered, as not one in a 
hundred will grow if kept over till the following 
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spring. The whole secret of cultivating these 
fine old plants is to leave them alone ; in fact, 
a root of it has been known to stand on the 
same place for fifty years, the Btom still bear¬ 
ing healthy blooms. The flowers, when rubbed, 
ield a scent like Lemons. There are about four 
nown species, but only two are met with in 
general cultivation—F. Dictamnus (white) and 
the common Fraxinella (lilac). They are natives 
of the south of Europe. It is to be regretted 
that these fine and long-enduring plants°should 
be so scarce in the gardens of the present day — 
T. W. 

60G7.—Seedling Delphiniums.— Want 
of strength was the cause of the plants dying ; 
the season being dry, the flowering exhausted 
them. Delphiniums should be sown about the 
middle of March, grown freely all the summer, 
and the next year they are very strong and will 
last out, flowering twice in the season. Mulch 
your plants in January, and water well in dry 
weather.—J. C. B. 

60C8.—Planting bulbs.— Plant them all 
from 3 in. to 4 in. deep with the exception of 
the Scillas, which should not be set quite so 
deep unless the soil is very light. We find that 
in the case of bulbs generally, and Hyacinths 
especially, that they flower much stronger when 
planted deep. Annuals may certainly be grown 
in the same beds, tho hardy kinds, such as 
Candytuft, to bo sown in March, top-dressing 
with some concentrated manure.—J. C. 

6017.—Mesembryanthemums and 
Mentha. —The variegated Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium to which you probably refer should 
be propagated in August, inserting a dozen cut¬ 
tings in a 6-in. pot in light, sandy soil. It 
strikes very freely in a cold frame, and as soon 
as roots are formed tho yeung plants should be 
placed in a sunny, airy greenhouse, so as to 
harden them well for the winter. Indeed, up to 
the middle of September they are best in the 
open air, but after that time place under cover, 
as if at all touched by frost they will not pass 
the winter well. If they can be wintered in a 
temperature of 50°, so much the better. If win¬ 
tered in a cool house, give but little water. 
Mentha Pulegium is increased by pulling old 
lants to pieces in autumn or early spring, 
ibbling them in free, sandy soil. When pro¬ 


pagated late in autumn the protection of a cold 
frame should be given ; m any case a littlo 
shelter should be afforded, as this plant is not 
quite hardy.—J. C. B. 

603S.— Arranging’ bulbs.— Arrangement 
depends upon individual taste, and it is pro¬ 
bable that if we were to furnish a plan for 
planting, the result might not just meet your 
views. We would ourselves plant the Hyacinths 
and Tulips in clumps of three together, in the 
centre portion of the bed, alternating them 
with some of the hardy forms of Gladiolus, 
which would come in for succession. The stronger 
forms of Daffodil, too, would have to go with 
them, whilst those of more moderate growth 
would form a fringe around this centre arrange¬ 
ment. Then w'ould come the Ranunculus, Ane¬ 
mones, finishing off with Snowdrops, Triteleias, 
Crocuses, and Winter Aconites. The IriBes we 
would plant between the Ranunculus and 
Anemones, dotting them here and there.—J. C. B. 

6045.— Protecting beds of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. —The Tritomas being amongst 
evergreens will bo more secure than in the open, 
but we would tie the foliage up in a bundle in 
December, and put a mulch of leaf-mould or 
dry Fern round the crowns. This will save 
them in severe winters. If the Gladioli are of 
the common kinds, they need not be removed; 
if they are named hybrids, take them up at once. 
The common hardy kinds need no protection.— 

J. c. 

6065.— Seedling Irises.— By all means 
keep them in a cold frame, but give plenty of 
air, throwing of the light in mild, open weather. 
Seedlings of most hardy subjects are benefited 
by some protection until they get largo enough 
to take care of themselves. Plant out in March 
in free soil.—J. C. 


ROSES. 

Gloire de Dijon Rose.— Amongst Rosea 
which have stood the test of time, aud which 
not only maintain their position, but are ever 
increasing in popularity, few can equal Gloire 
de Dijon, for although Marochal Niel appeared 
a few years ago as if it would carry all before it, 
it must bo acknowledged that as an outdoor 
Rose it is as much inferior to Gloire de Dijon 
as it is superior to tho latter under glass. I have 
grown Gloire de Dijon in all sorts or forms and 
positions out-of-doors, and it is always satis¬ 
factory ; and as a wall climber I do not think 
that any Rose excels it, either as regards beauty 
when in bloom or tho length of time during 
which it continues to produce its lovely blos¬ 
soms. It is one of the earliest and latest of Roses. 
Who has not seen glorious examples of this 
popular Rose on the sunny sides of villa and 
surburban residences, with its strong shoots of 
the preceding year’s growth, perfect wreaths of 
delicately coloured flowers. We have a plant of 
it covering a large space of south-west wall that 
is seldom seen without blooms or buds on it. I 
have lately cut really good blooms off it, and 
many more are expanding, so that under a con¬ 
tinuance of mild weather this grand old Rose 
well deserves the title of perpetual-flowering, 
and it is no slight boon to have a variety on 
which ono may depend to furnish even a few 
blooms to cheer the dark days of early winter 
without the aid of glass. Therefore, to any one 
about to plant wall climbers, whether on man- 
sion, villa, or cottage, I would say, if you have 
only room for ono, let it bo that well-tried 
Rose, Gloire de Dijon.—J. G. 

Rose cuttings In winter.—A great 
many Rose cuttings are lost in the dead season. 
During the early stages of the cuttings they can 
hardly be kept too cool. The cool period ex¬ 
tends from the time of insertion to that of callus¬ 
ing. Tho moment this is completed, the cuttings 
should have sullicient heat to force roots to 
spring forth from the indurated vital surface of 
the callus. A good many make the mistake of 
considering Rose cuttings safe as soon as they 
are callused. They are not. Scores of them 
perish from sheer exhaustion, apparently after 
this important preliminary step towards perfect 
planthood has been taken. Heat applied during 
the earlier stages of the cutting is injurious ; it 
develops tho growing force of the cutting in 
the wrong direction and at tho wrong end. It is 
easier to start buds into shoots aud leaves than 
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to form a callus; hence any excess of heat turns 
growing force into these. And as there is not 
enough for both purposes, cuttings that make 
top growth too early seldom root. So absolutely 
true is this statement* that it may be accepted 
as an axiom that the more top growth, the 
higher the percentage of deaths among Rose 
cuttings. Cool, careful treatment seems essen¬ 
tial to the gravitation of vital force towards the 
base of the cuttings. Experience has so far 
proved the soundness of this theory by showing 
that the open air or a cold, close house iB the 
most favourable to the callusing of Rose cut¬ 
tings. The latter is the best, and for this reason, 
that so soon as the cuttings are call used they 
may be placed in heat to force the callus to 
form roots. Though a fair amount of success 
may be obtained in the open air, yet Rose cut¬ 
tings are often wrecked in tho second stage by 
cold spells of weather and other causes. The 
best and surest preventive of losses is the plac¬ 
ing of the cuttings in a temperature of 55° or 
60° as soon as they are callused. Roots are 
developed at once, and these send up supplies 

d sup 


in time to refill the exhausted cuttings, and sup¬ 
port the growing shoots and expanded leaves. 
From this point no time should be lost. As soon 
as a few roots are formed each cutting should 
have a pot to itself, and thus, before the cut¬ 
tings could be rooted on the cool system, the 
plants may be filling a 4-in. or 6-in. pot with 
roots, and becoming neat, bushy, flowering 
plants within less than a year of the time of 
the insertion of the cuttings.—T. F. 

6099.—Roses in pots. —It were wrong 
to place the plants so early under glass. They 
should have been kept out-of-doors until the 
middle of November, then pruned and potted. 
All that can be done now is to keep them quite 
cool with plenty of air all the winter. In any 
case they should be pruned back to two eyes, 
and it will be all the better if this pruning takes 
away the shoots that have been made this au¬ 
tumn.—J. C. 

6042.—Manuring Roses— It was the 
caterpillars that ruined your trees; another 
year keep a timely watch for them, but you 
should not pick off any leaf that has any vestige 
of green about it. Mulch them well in Decem¬ 
ber, and prune back to two eyes about the 
middle of March ; the plants will probably grow 
well again next spring.—J. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—November 
21 to 26. 

Potting Fuchsias for winter blooming. Looking over 
bedding plants and picking off decayed leaves and 
blooms. Potting crowns of Lily of the Valley for forcing. 
Getting a few more Spirseas in heat. Planting Camellias 
on back wall of Peach house. Fumigating Cinerarias in 
order to kill green fly. Looking over Grapes and cutting 
out decaying berries. Planting standard Cherries and 
staking them securely. Digging round and root pruning 
Cherry trees to retard rank growth. Mixing lime rubbish 
with chopped loam for adding to soil when planting 
Cherries. Looking over Apples and Pears in fruit room. 
Digging ground for spring cropping. Cutting all Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower ready for use. 

Flower Garden. 

Making* lawns.— Now is a favourable 
time for getting all alterations that necessitate 
the removal or fresh laying of turf completed, 
for at this time of the year it will soon become 
established. Although laying turf is somewhat 
rough work, it requires a skilled workman to 
do it properly, more especially in the case of 
newly broken up ground, for nothing spoils the 
look of a lawn more than to have the turf settle 
into all sorts of undulations after heavy rains 
through the work being imperfectly performed 
in the first instance. This is generally occa- i 
sioned by the soil being Bhot down in cart¬ 
loads instead of being spread evenly over the 
surface, and trodden or rammed firmly down 
as the work proceeds, or from Borne portions 
that have been moved deeper than the rest not 
having been properly filled in by returning the 
soil a little at a time, and firmly consolidating 
it in layers, for it is impossible to press the 
whole mass down from the top. In procuring 
turf it is always of the best quality on rather 
poor land, such as open commons, where it has 
been constantly fed down closely; but as this 
supply is now getting exhausted, it is frequently 
the case that one can make a better lawn in less 
t^e by nowing on the land a good lawn Gran* I 


mixture than by using turf that is largely com¬ 
posed of coarse Grasses ana weeds that are very 
difficult to eradicate when once fully esta¬ 
blished ; but even in this case the necessary pre¬ 
paration of the soil should be completed as soon 
as possible, so that it may settle evenly with 
the winter rains, and be in good condition for 
sowing on the most favourable opportunity as 
eoon as the days begin to lengthen in spring. 
Should frost set In, the remaking of walks is 
an operation that can be proceeded with in 
almost any weather ; in fact, where wheeling of 
material has to be performed it is always ad¬ 
visable if possible to reserve that operation for 
periods when the soil is hard frozen. 

Protecting plants. — After two such 
severe winters as we have had in succession it 
will be advisable to have everything in readi¬ 
ness for a similar visitation at any time during 
the next few weeks. All plants of questionable 
hardiness that it is intended to leave out of 
doors should have some protection placed 
around them, and if ashes or Cocoa-nnt fibre 


are not at hand dry leaves or bracken form 
excellent substitutes. We cannot relinquish 
the growing as outdoor plants specially good 
subjects, even if they do Buffer from excep¬ 
tionally severe visitations of frosts, as during 
last winter plants and shrubs that have been con¬ 
sidered hardy for a generation were injured or 
killed outright, and when any that were cut to the 
ground line have mado young soft growth, it 
will be advisable to protect such until it is more 
fully matured, ae even a moderately severe 
winter might kill down such growth altogether. 

Hardy flower borders. — Most herba¬ 
ceous plants will shortly be in a condition to 
have their tops removed ; this is necessary for 
appearance sake, but is not justifiable upon any 
other grounds. The tops, although they may 
have no vitality in them, afford protection to the 
roots and dormant buds that lie thickly about 
the crown just under the soil. When the old 
flower shoots are removed, the crowns some¬ 
times suffer in two'ways—first, from the absence 
of shelter that would be afforded were the tops 
allowed to remain, and also from another and 
often more serious cause. In many cases the 
stemB are hollow, and when these are out at 1 in. 
or 2 in. above the ground, they get filled with 
water down to the bottom, right to the very 
point where the buds are formed that are in¬ 
tended for theensuing year’s growth. To inflict as 
little injury as possible in this manner care 
should be taken in the first place never to re¬ 
move the tops from a plant whilst there is any 
vitality in them; for, until dead, they must im¬ 
part strength to the roots, and when in a con¬ 
dition for removal, they should never be cut so 
close as is generally practised. Instead of sever¬ 
ing them near the surface leave them 8 in. or 
10 in. high ; so treated, they will not be an eye¬ 
sore. In the case of anything that is at all ten¬ 
der a little dry Fern or litter may with ad¬ 
vantage be placed round and over the crowns. 
All weeds should be removed by hand and the 
ground raked ; but in places where there are yet 
any leaves to fall from deciduous trees anything 
in the shape of mulching over the entire surface 
should be deferred until all the leaves have 
fallen and can be cleared off; as if themulching is 
put on whilst the leaves are yet falling, it is after¬ 
wards a difficult matter toolear them off. 

Glasshouses. 

The stock of plants under glass for next 
season’s display will now require careful treat¬ 
ment, as damp at this time is frequently fatal 
to many of them. A little fire heat and abund¬ 
ance of air should be given to dry up super¬ 
fluous moisture, and all surfaces should be kept 
scrupulously clean, and decaying foliage of 
every kind removed. Do not excite growth, 
but just keep the plants safe from frost, and 
only water when absolutely necessary ; such 
subjects as Altornantheras and Coleuses require, 
however, warmth enough to keep them grow¬ 
ing, and should be kept near the glass in warm 
pits or houses, when they will yield a large 
quantity of cuttings early in the season. Half- 
hardy plantB wintering in cold frames should 
be kept as hardy as possible by full exposure 
to the atmosphere whenever the tempera¬ 
ture does not fall below the freezing point, as 
the more they are induced to grow in mild 


the sashes clean and in good repair, and have 
a stock of dry protecting material at hand for 
use on the first emergency. Any pits not in 
use may now be cleared of rotten leaves and 
mould that will be required for the busy 
season now approaching. The pits should be 
refilled with leaves as they are cleared from the 
pleasure grounds, for the large demands for 

E lants now render it impossible to pot or even 
ox them all; consequently the commoner 
kinds of plants and such as are annually raised 
from seed are either dibbled in a* cuttings or 
sown in frames, whence they are transferred 
direct to the flower beds or borders after a 
preparatory course of hardening by partially 
or totally removing the sashes according to the 
state of the weather.' 


Fruit. 

Vines. —The pruning of mid-season and 
autumn Vines may now be proceeded with as 
Boon as the Vines are clear of foliage. Wash the 
rods and spurs with strong soapy water, and 
let the dressing be regulated by the absence or 
presence of red spider or other insects, as 
nothing can bo gamed by the application of 
strong dressing where the foliage has ripened 
off clean and healthy. If not already done, go 
carefully over late Vines, and remove all laterals 
and extension growths, as they do positive 
harm by keeping the sap in motion when the 
leaves should be ripe and falling from the Vines. 
Look round every nunch two or three times a 
week, and remove every faulty berry ; clear 
away the leaves every morning. Keep the house 
clean and dry, and aim at a temperature of 50 D , 
with a circulation of air which may be increased 
with the addition of a little fire-heat on fine 
mornings. If not already done, inside borders 
should be covered with some dry, non-con¬ 
ducting material for keeping down moisture and 
the protection of the surface roots until after the 
Grapes are cut. Cover up all external borders 
with long litter, dry leaves, or bracken to keep 
out frost and place tarpaulin or shutters over 
all where the fruit is still hangiog on the Vines 
and it is thought desirable to allow it to remain; 
but Hamburghs and other thin-skinned kinds 
will from this time keep better in the steady 
temperature of the Grape-room. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Presuming that due preparation has been 
made for protecting tender vegetables and 
salads during inclement weather, and that all 
roots intended to be lifted are in safe quarters 
for the winter, there will now be little work of 
a routine character requiring immediate atten¬ 
tion ; therefore, what is usually termed extra 
work may be commenced, such as draining, 
making new or repairing old walks, setting 
down edging tiles, laying Box edgings, clipping 
edges, grubbing, and trenching. Even if there 
are none of these operations to be done, there 
are others that, though they might be left till 
the spring, are just as well done now whiUt 
time is not so precious, and the work not eo 
pressing as it generally is in spring. 

Among these are the making of new planta¬ 
tions of Horseradish and Rhubarb. In preparing 
ground for the former it should be trenched aa 
deep as the nature of the subsoil will allow, and 
there should be a good layer of manure put in 
the bottom of the trench, for if intermixed with 
the soil near the surface, the produce is apt to- 
be fangy and crooked. We usually get our sup¬ 
ply of cuttings by entirely digging up a portion 
of the old plantation, and those pieces that are 
of a usable size are selected and heeled in close 
together for present use; the medium-sized 
pieces we cut in lengths of 4 in. ; the lateral 
roots are all trimmed off, and are then planted 
with dibbers in lines 2 ft. apart and 1 ft. 
asunder in the rows, the top of the cutting 
being pressed at least 2 in. under the soil. The 
process is then complete, and, if needed, there 
will be plenty of good Horseradish next autumn, 
but it ought not to be used for two years. 

For Rhubarb the ground should also be 
trenched deeply, all the manure being given 
that can be afforded, and in this case it may be 
intermixed throughout the whole of the soil. 
Single crowns make the finest plantation in the 
long run, but if a supply be needed next year, 
moderate sized roots of about four or five 
crowns each should" be used. Plant in rows 3 ft. 
apart and 2 ft. plant from plant, well Armine 


Weather the'more will they suffer when sharp the soil round the crowns. If the whole of the 
frost occurs. Guard against drip by having I ground ean be mulched with stable litter, 
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will conduce to immediate root formation, and 
also serve as a protection in frosty weather. 

Take the first opportunity when the ground 
is frozen hard of wheeling manure and soil on 
to Asparagus plots. Those roots that are in¬ 
tended to be forced may be dug up at once, and 
Btored away in any frost-proof shed ; when re¬ 
quired to be forced, they start into growth more 
kindly under this plan than if put into forcing 
quarters direct from the open ground. The same 
remark is equally applicable to Seakale ; all the 
crowns that are to be forced ought to be dug 
up at once and laid in a damp Bned or cellar, 
where they, as it were, get an enforced rest, and 
so never fail to start into strong growth directly 
they are put in the forcing pit. There should 
now be put into force a principal batch of each 
of these, and of Rhubarb also to ensure produce 
for Christmas. When the weather is mild give 
abundance of air to Lettuces, Endive, and 
Radishes in frames, and to Cauliflowers in 
frames and hand-lights. Beds of leaves should 
now be made up, and frames put on them in 
which to sow Radishes, Carrots, Mustard and 
Cress, and to plant in them Mint, Tarragon, 
and other herbs in request. 


FRUIT. 

FORMATION OF ORCHARDS. 
Success in fruit oulture is principally a question 
of soil and shelter, and if the first is fairly suit¬ 
able, and the latter either present or capable of 
being supplied, success, under fairly good man¬ 
agement, will in general be the result. The dis¬ 
tricts in which fruit trees seem most healthy 
and fertile are, as a rule, undulated, and it is 
from the sunny slopes, avoiding the bottom 
lands, the best crops are obtained. A planter 
with large means and resources should select a 
site for his orchard on some gentle declivity 
sheltered from the prevailing winds. In such a 
position he may plant largely, for spring frosts 
will be less hurtful than elsewhere, owing to 
the cold air rolling down into the valleys leav¬ 
ing the hillsides free from its baneful effects, j 
For all plantations of fruit trees shelter, as 11 
have said, is most important; so much so, in¬ 
deed, that where it does not exist it will pay to 
create it, especially if the area of land to be 
planted is considerable. Belts or groups of Hazel 
or Larch, with a few Oaks or other trees of 
permanent character intermixed to form the 
future grove, will be both useful and orna¬ 
mental if rightly designed and properly carried 
out; but the sheltering groups should not be 
placed too near the fruit trees. Hot less than 50 
or 80 yards should intervene to separate them, 
as a fruit tree, no matter how well developed, 
stands no chance in competition with the 
Oak or Elm; not only will the roots of 
the latter spread so as to rob the fruit 
trees, but the numberless leaves of large 
spreading trees when too near influence the 
temperature and otherwise render the situa¬ 
tion less suitable than it otherwise would be. 
Ash trees should never be planted or be per¬ 
mitted to grow near fruit trees, as their roots 
spread so far and impoverish the soil so much 
more than those of most other trees do. It is true 
I have seen Apples and other fruit trees flourish¬ 
ing in belts and shrubberies and in the out¬ 
skirts of woods, but there were no very large 
trees near them. So long as the fruit trees can 
have light and air on all sides no great harm 
will be done. 

But much more might be effected in regard to 
fruit culture than there is without going to the 
expense of creating new plantations for shelter. 
Any one with a knowledge of the subject, and 
who has given much thought to it, will have no 
difficulty in pointing out plenty of warm, snug 
corners on almost every farm where it would 
pay to plant fruit trees—some gently rising 
knoll in the corner of a field, it may be 
sheltered by hills, hedges, or coppices ; such a 
position may not afford space enough for a 
large orchard, but supposing one of those 
sheltered nooks is capable of holding, when 
planted, one doz. or two doz. of Apple, Pear, or 
Plum trees, if the ground be well prepared and 
the planting well done, the trees will soon add 
immensely to the value of the land. It may be 
said that fruit trees planted in positions away 
from a dwelling would have their produce 
atolen, and so perhaps it might if only a few 
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trees were planted, but not if the matter be 
taken up generally. If everyone who has a 
suitable site and is desirous of improving his 
property would plant fruit trees, the novelty of 
such plantations would wear off and fruit would 
be so plentiful that even if a few were taken 
they would not be missed. If a person plants an 
orchard at present he seldom or never takes into 
consideration the question of shelter. It is cus¬ 
tomary to plant the orchard near the dwelling, 
and so there it must be, although probably the 
house may stand at the bottom of a hill where 
the hoar frost lies thickly in spring, while the 
higher ground is free from it. I grant it is a 
pleasant site in spring to see a village farmhouse 
or cottage embowered with fruit trees, and 
when the village stands half-way up the slope 
such a position is suitable enough ; but the risk 
of destruction when the trees are planted in the 
bottoms of the valleys is, as I have shown, far 
greater than when the situation is higher. 

It is a well-known fact that plants of a tender 
character will survive on a hillside while in the 
valleys they are cut down. Of this Potatoes 
furnish in spring plenty of evidence. Groups or 

§ roves of Apples, Pears, and Plums may be set 
own in corners of either arable or Grass fields, 
and if none but tall standards are used no addi¬ 
tional fence will be required ; of course, a fruit 
tree must be guarded from sheep and stock, but 
otherwise the field that has been cultivated may 
be cultivated still, only the trees should be 
planted at rather wider intervals—say, from 24 
ft. to 30 ft., and the same thing may be done in 
the case of Grass land. In both instances the 
land should be trenched or ploughed as deeply 
as it will bear, and the Grass land should be 
fenced for two or three years with hurdles, as 
young trees grow faster where the surface is 
cultivated than when it is immediately laid down 
to Grass. I consider shelter to be even more 
important than good soil, for I have seen good 
fruit grown on inferior soil well sheltered ; but 
good soil will not always suffice to insure a crop 
when much exposed to cold winds. A good 
depth of loam over clay, red sandstone, or, in¬ 
deed, almost any kind of subsoil, will grow good 
fruit. Half the old fruit trees in the country 
are perishing either from want of drainage or 
from poverty, having long ago consumed all 
food within their reach. Assuming, therefore, 
that there is from 20 in. to 3 ft. of good work¬ 
able fertile soil resting on a dry bottom, or one 
capable of being drained, fruit trees ought to 
thrive ; good drainage is imperative, for in a wet 
soil fruit trees soon become covered with Lichen 
and Moss. It may be taken for granted, if the 
loam is of a heavy adhesive character, that for 
fruit culture it will be the better for draining. 
The plants on such land may at the same time 
suffer from drought in summer, and yet the land 
be too wet in winter for the roots of trees. 

~ Draining.— Draining not only lays land 
drier in winter, but it also, when followed, as it 
ought to be, by deeper and better cultivation, 
makes it support whatever is growing on it 
better in dry weather. Land that is well pre¬ 
pared by deep cultivation cannot be over- 
drained, as the deep working and intermixing 
prevents cracking and makes it more retentive 
of moisture—that is, it checks evaporation, and 
I need not say it is far better for any crop to 
have the surplus moisture pass through to the 
drains than to have it lifted by evaporation from 
the surface. Any complaint made of land being 
injured by draining is a sure sign that the sur¬ 
face only has been worked. Draining, unless 
followed up by better culture, may do harm. 
Some years ago I was shown a Grass field that 
was said, and rightly too, to have been injured 
by draining. The field had formerly produced 
heavy crops of rough, coarse herbage, which, 
after the land was drained, became lighter from 
the Rushes and coarser Grasses dying out. Had 
the surface been scarified and well manured, 
and a renovating mixture of seeds sown, the 
field would have been permanently improved, 
and would have supported stock better than it 
had ever done previously. Draining is only 
one item in the improvement of land, but it 
opens the way for and renders others possible. 

For draining orchards or fruit gardens the 
pipes used should not be less than 3 in. in dia-' 
meter, and the mains proportionately larger, in 
order to insure a rapid clearance of water in 
winter. The drains should not be less than 4 
ft. deep; the distance apart at which they 
should be placed will vary according to the 


character of the soil, and if 3 in. or 4 in. of 
stones can be laid over the pipes before the 
earth is filled greater efficiency will be the re¬ 
sult. Brushwood will have a somewhat similar, 
though less permanent, effect than stones. 
After the draining is done the land should be 
well broken up ; too many in planting orchards 
are content to dig a hole and stick the roots of 
the tree in it. For deepening and intermixing 
the land the spade is the best implementj but 
where planting is done on a large scale, the 
plough and cultivator would probably effect 
a saving. No doubt we rightly at times 
complain of our climate and the difficulties 
attending bad seasons. But depend upon it the 
trees in thousands of instances do not have a 
fair chance to work up strength of constitution 
to enable them to resist unfavourable climatic 
influences. If fruit trees are to flourish and reach 
a good old age, and at the same time perform 
the work expected of them, they must have a 
better start than is often given them. When the 
land is well broken up and intermixed, the 
moisture and temperature are more equable than 
when the trees are planted in holes, no matter 
how large they may be. There are, of course, 
cases in whicn fruit trees are planted on old 
pasture land where the objections to its being 
broken up would be insuperable ; then the holes 
should be made not less than 6 ft. in diameter. 

Planting. —Planting trees in holes in land 
that has not been moved is only an enlarged 
system of pot culture, and as a larger and better 
tree can be grown in a large pot than a small 
one, so on the same principle the hole in which 
a fruit tree is planted should be as large as possi¬ 
ble if the ground oannot be all broken up. In 
large orchards of mixed fruits, the AppleB, being 
the hardiest trees and the latest bloomers, 
should be planted on the windward side, so as 
to shelter their earlier blooming neighbours ; 
then should come the Pears and Plums, and 
lastly the Cherries. Apple trees in sheltered 
hedgerows often bear a crop of fruit when those 
in the orchard are bare; and where the hedges 
are kept in good order, I do not think there is 
any valid objection to their being so planted. 
Put in the fruit trees when the young Thorns 
are planted, so that they may grow up together. 
The advantage of planting trees in such situa¬ 
tions, apart from their picturesque effect, is 
their being effectually guarded from stock, and 
as the site of the hedge either is or should be 
well prepared, the young trees generally do 
better than when planted in orchards. There is 
so little expense in the case of hedgerow trees, 
that I think something more might be done than 
there is in that way. It would hardly be wise 
to plant in hedges by the roadside, but in those 
that separate fields from each other, and that, 
perhaps, may be in view of the house, Apple and 
Plum trees would not only be profitable, but add 
to the landscape effect. Orchards on grass are 
very common, and there is, so far as I know, no 
objection to them ; but for the first few years of 
a tree’s life if the surface of the land is culti¬ 
vated the young tree will grow faster than it 
otherwise would do. E. H. R. 


Gooseberry caterpillars. —My garden 
used to suffer considerably from these until 
I adopted the following plan, which has proved 
very successful in preventing the ravages 
of the pests. Every autumn I have a quantity 
of spent tan placed round the stem of the 
trees; it should rise to about 7 in. or 8 in. 
up the stem and spread out about 15 in. from 
it all round. In the spring time I find the tan 
very much disturbed and scattered about. 
From this I conclude that the insects, making 
their way to the surface, have to pass through 
the tan, and that the birds find them out in the 
loose material and devour them. But whatever 
be the explanation, since I adopted this plan I 
have Buffered very little indeed from the 
ravages of the Gooseberry grub.—M. D. 


Heating a greenhouse. —As I see many 
enquiries about heating greenhouses, I will give 
my experience. I built one four years ago against 
the house, with a glass door opening into my 
drawing-room, the size 12 ft. by 10 ft. It has a 
brick flue which goes round it, and is lit from 
I outside ; for heating we use the cinders from the 
house fires, nothing else ; it therefore costs vs 
I nothing.When the weather is cold enough to make 
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it necessary, my gardener lights the fire before 
he leaves at six o’clock, and shuts down the flue; 
the warmth lasts till morning. We have never in 
these two severe winters had anything hart by 
frost. Of course in severe weather the fire is kept 
up all day. We find the greenhouse sufficient for 
all the cuttings of Geraniums, &c., requisite 
for my beds It is besides kept gay all the year 
round with flowering plants ; one side is devoted 
to Ferns, which flourish and grow large, es¬ 
pecially the Maiden-hair. A small zinc tank in 
one corner is fed by the rain from the roof, and 
is a great convenience. A fine Marshal Niel 
Rose covers the roof.—P. M. F. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 
Fine-leaved plants for this purpose greatly 
assist in economising flowers in winter when the 
supply of the latter is limited, and throughout 
the summer months they impart a coolness and 
freshness to the table' both with and without 
flowers. Where a constant supply of plants has 
to be grown for this purpose it should be the 
aim of the cultivator to have them as varied as 



Type of table Palm 


possible. It is also essential that they be well 
grown, as plants with sickly foliage, or other¬ 
wise disfigured, either by insect pests or over¬ 
crowding, will present but a poor appearance 
when placed onatable, where their general quali¬ 
ties can be seen at a glance. Therefore, whatever is 
grown for this purpose ought to be in the best 
of health. Six-inch pots should be the maximum 
in which plants for table are grown, and not 
many should be tolerated in this size. I much 
prefer 4£-in. pots for almost all kinds of plants, 
and some Palms can be grown and kept in good 
health in 3-in. pots, and of sufficient size and 
proportions to produce a good effect. These 
smaller-sized pots have a decided ad vantage in the 
case of some arrangements. I have at times used 
several plants for table work when only in very 
small pots. 

I have invariably noticed that the very com¬ 
mon error made by cultivators for this purpose 
has been adhering far too much to the larger size 
of pot, which has frequently been out pf all pro¬ 
portion to the size of the plant. Now I consider 
quite the opposite ought to be aimed at, i.e., 
to endeavour to secure a healthy plant in as 
small a pot as possible. Plants in such pots will 
require more attention in the way of watering, 
Ac., that those in larger size, but they will not 
be so likely to lose their roots as when the larger 
size is used. When the plants become pot-bound 
and require extra nutrition to assist them, they 


should be treated to frequent waterings, either 
of liquid manure or some artificial fertiliser. I 
have found Standen’s a very useful manure, for 
Palms especially. By thus treating the plants, 
and paying attention to the cleanliness of the 
foliage, they can be made to do service for a long 
time. They ought to be changed twice or three 
times every week, according to their hardiness, 
and ought not at any time when in the house to 
be allowed to become dry at the root, for, being I 
in a dry atmosphere, they suffer from drought 
the more readily. 

Palms. —The impunity with which some 
kinds of Palms withstand ill-treatment is extra¬ 
ordinary, notably those which thrive in a tem¬ 
perate house. Some of the most graceful kinds 
require stove treatment; consequently they 
must be used more oarefully. Foremost among 
these stands Cocos Weddelliana, which is one of 
the most elegant Palms when in a small state. 
It can be grown of sufficient size for table work 
in4£-m.pots, and even in smaller pots it is very 
effective. Geonoma gracilis is also a most useful 
Palm in a small state, and very graceful. It is, 
when healthy, of a deeper shade of green than 
the former. Areca aurea is one of the best of its 
class, being slender in growth and elegant in 
outline. A. luteseens is perhaps one of the most 
useful Palms we have. It can De had and grown 
well in small pots, and will withstand exposure 
to a dry atmosphere. A. Verschaffelti is also a 
useful sort, partakingof the character of A. aurea, 
but rather more robust in growth. A. rubra is 
a useful and hardy kind, very handy in 3- in. 
pots; in larger pots it is inclined to grow too freely 
for table work. A. sapida is very pretty when in 
small pots before it partakes of its more robust 
habit, and can be grown in a warm greenhouse. 
A. nobilie (or Oncosperma Van Houtteana), dis¬ 
tinguished by its spiny petioles, is very distinct, 
ana in a small state most useful, but it requires 
a higher temperature than most kinds. Calamus 
ciliaris, when dwarf, is one of the most distinct 
of Palms grown as a plant for the table. Amongst 
Chainredoreas, C. graminifolia is one of the best. 
It can be used very effectively as a centre plant 
for the dinner table even when 3 ft. or 4 ft. high, 
being very light and graceful. C. glaucifolia is also 
a very serviceable plant, partaking as regards 
the formation of its leaves somewhat of the 
character of the genus Cocos. This Palm can 
be grown to form beautiful plants for the table 
in 3-in. pots. When in larger pots it is apt to in¬ 
crease in height rapidly, rendering it rather too 
tall for table decoration, but most serviceable as a 
general ornamental plant. Dtemonorops fissus 
and other kinds closely resembling it, such as 
D. melanochaetes and palimbanicus, can be re¬ 
tained in a healthy state for a length of time in 
small pots, in which they are very useful and 
effective. Euterpe edulis, I think, is one of the 
prettiest Palms giown as a table plant in 4£-in. 
and 3- in. pots ; its slender stem and the arch¬ 
ing character of its fronds render it a most dis¬ 
tinct and graceful Palm ; and Geonoma pumila 
is also a good Palm for the table when in small 
pots ; it is quite distinct from G. Schottiana, 
which is another good plant for this purpose. 

Kentia australis, Belmoreana, and Fosteriana 
are amongst the hardiest and most useful Palms 
which we possess, invariably retaining their 
healthy deep green colour for a length of time. 
One or other of these kinds should be grown in 
the most select collection. As small plants they 
are especially useful for the table; when larger 
they are invaluable as general decorative plants. 
They can be grown to a large size in a compara¬ 
tively small pot with the aid of occasional doses 
of Standen’s manure. Phoenix rupicola is one of 
the best of its class, and not so scarce as it has 
been. Seaforthia elegans is a useful table plant 
in the smaller sizes of pots before it puts on its 
robust habit. Among the Fan Palms, plants of 
the Thrinax are the most light and elegant for 
table, and of these T. elegans is one of the best 
of its class, and quite distinct from any other 
Palm I have named previously. 

Culture.—It will be generally found in grow¬ 
ing Palms for table decoration that when 
they become pot-bound they will be liable to the 
attacks of red spider, and mostly those kinds 
grown in a stove temperature. In order to 
remedy this as much as possible in the general 
routine of work, they ought to be well syringed 
overhead at least twice daily ; but if the spider 
becomes very troublesome, it is better to resort 
to sponging the leaves, or to dipping the plants 


in a solution made from any of the many insec¬ 
ticides now bo easily to be procured. Experience 
aB to the different strengths of various kinds will 
be found to be too highly essential to the culti¬ 
vator, inorderthat he may knowto what strength 
he may use any given sort without injury to 
I the plants. _ J. H. 


Evergreen walls in glasshouses — 
In glasshouses devoted to the culture of plants 
requiring much heat and moisture the back 
walls are frequently most unsightly from the 
impossibility of keeping the brickwork clean by 
means of any ordinary dressing owing to the 
continual dampness occasioned by frequent 
syringing; and when the roof is draped with 
climbing plants the back walls are in many 
cases too densely shaded for ordinary climbers 
to grow, much lesB flower satisfactorily. Under 
these conditions the best remedy is to oonvert 
what is too frequently an eyesore into a thing of 
beauty by making it at once into an evergreen 
wall, clothed from base to summit with plants 
that delight in shade and abundant moisture. I 
find the following method to produce excellent 
results: At the base of the portion of wall 
which it is intended to cover stout brackets 
must be driven into the wall for support¬ 
ing strips of slate about 8 in. wide, on 
which to build the wall facing. Stout iron 
uprights, perforated at every 6 in. for the 
horizontal wires, are securely fastened to the 
wall; they may be either quite erect or drawn 
in a little towards the top, so as to reduce the 
quantity and weight of soil, which in a wall of 
any great height is considerable. In some walls 
recently covered we began with 6 in. of soil at 
the base and reduced it to 4 in. at the top. Die 
beBt soil to build with is turfy peat or turfy loam 
that has been stacked up long enough to kill the 
Grass, but not to get rotten. Commencing at the 
base, we put on a layer of turf or peat and then 
pieces of Lycopodium denticulatum, Isolepis gra¬ 
cilis, Panicum variegatum, small Ferns of various 
kinds, Fittonia argyroneura and F. Pearcei, fine 
foliaged Begonias, and similar plants are in¬ 
serted, and the roots covered with finely sifted 
sandy soiL Another layer of turf and plants is 
then put on, and followed up until the w hole 
space is covered, the soil being compressed 
tightly inside the wires, which are screwed up 
from one end like an ordinary training trellis, 
either by means of screws and bolts, or raidia- 
senrs similar to those employed so largely where 
the French or cordon system of training frnit 
trees is followed. Frequent syringing with 
water of the same temperature as that of the 
house is indispensable until the plants get well 
rooted, after which a good soaking from the 
top, enough to thoroughly saturate the whole 
mass of soil, will greatly assist to keep the plants 
in perfect health for some time, together with 
the daily Byringings that ordinary stove plants 
receive. Although usually adopted for covering 
the walls of stove plant houses, this system may 
be equally satisfactorily carried out in quite a 
cold house or fernery by merely varying the 
plants. The Lycopod for ground-work is such 
an accommodating plant, that although it grows 
luxuriantly in Btove heat, it seems to enjoy the 
cool temperature of an uoheated fernery quite 
as much, and is of a deeper green colour and 
more robust and healthy in appe&ranoe. Any¬ 
one who has experienced the difficulty of at¬ 
tempting to keep walls clean or presentable by 
the ordinary means of colouring and covering 
with creepers will, I feel Bure, find their labour 
well repaid by converting what is too often an 
eyesore into a by no means insignificant part of 
the decorative portions of the structure.—J. G. 


SELECTING WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

In the summer-time, when all kinds of flowers 
are plentiful, no one hardly ever thinks of 
making a selection of the most useful plants and 
flowers ; but as winter approaches, we begin to 
find out that many things are comparatively 
worthless so far as being either ornamental in 
habit or leaf, or producing a quantity of choice 
and useful flowers. Those with abundance of 
glasshouses and an unlimited supply of artificial 
heat may have little regard for this ; but the 
great majority of us always find that our means 
of production never exceed the demand. Some 
years ago I was fond of going in for a variety of 
fine-foliaged and flowering plants, but for some 
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Eeaaons past we have been gradually allowing 
our notions of this to slip into the background, 
and directing attention to selecting those plants 
alone which afford the greatest amount of use¬ 
fulness with the least labour and expense. Fire 
heat wc cannot brag about nor depend much on, 
bo that our ways and meanB arc not very ele¬ 
vated or out of the reach of small growers ; and 
yet during winter we cut large quantities of 
choice flowers almost daily, all our success we 
attribute to selection. Growing one or two 
plants only, of anything or everything, has 
never proved satisfactory. Growing really good, 
useful things in large quantities is the only plan 
to insure a large supply of what is most wanted. 

Chrysanthemums, of course, form a 
staple article during November and December, 
but they can hardly be regarded as the choicest 
of flowers, and are of little use by themselves. 
Cinerarias are good and showy, but in my 
opinion not one person in a dozen who grows 
them can manage to do them thoroughly well 
and have them in flower when most wanted. 
Their great liability to be infested with insects 
is much against them at all timeB, and we have 
often seen very poor plants take up space and 
time that would have been much better devoted 
to something else. We do not include them 
amongst our easiest managed things ; and, 
wrong as it may appear, we have the same ideas 
about Cyclamens. Although we go a good deal 
amongst all kinds of gardens, it ib very rarely 
indeed that we find Cyclamens paying for either 
their attention or space. I know they look 
first-class in exhibition form, and the accounts 
of them we occasionally read are gratifying in i 
way. but their cultivation with tire majority is 
a failure. 

Primulas are very different; every one 
should grow them. Good strains of the single¬ 
blooming kinds are valuable, but these are 
simply “nowhere” compared with the new 
double varieties. We have some dozens of them, 
and our great ambition is to have more of them. 
They are aB easily cultivated as the others, and 
they bloom far more freely. If allowed, they 
would bloom all the year round, and at this 
season they would throw up their flower-spikes 
in crowds without any forcing assistance. It is 
love at first sight with every person who sees 
them, and the use and appearance of tho blooms 
in a cut state is beyond description. Bouvardioa 
are very different looking, but they are themoBt 
delicate in appearance of all our winter flowers. 
They might well take the place of Ixoras. We 
have been cutting handfuls of them weekly tor 
some time past from plants in a temperature of 
from 45° to 00°, and they are now far from 
being exhausted. Poinsettias are very different 
again in appearance, but none the less useful. 
They may be grown in a cold frame all summer, 
and they never fail to produce their glowing 
heads in December. When cut, they last longer 
in water than most things, and on this account, 
as well as for their cheerful appearance, they 
should be extensively grown. Erica hyemalis 
and E. gracilis are in our selections of Heaths. 
Azaleas of the indica alba, Stella, andannenatype 
are distinct, choice, and easily managed. Sur¬ 
prising aa it may appear to some, they are more 
free in flowering at this season than zonal Ge¬ 
raniums, and their flowerB are more choice and 
useful when cut. Geraniums may produce a 
few heads of bloom at this season, but as for 
their producing an abundant succession of bloom 
it is what not one person out of every hundred 
who grows them sees them do. Bulbs, especially 
Hyacinths and Narcissi of the early-flowering 
kinds, are no trouble, provided they are potted 
early. 

Camellias will soon spoak for themselves if 
they only get a fair chance. We cut blooms 
from a plant of the old double white that has 
now over 1000 buds on it yet to expand, and we 
regard it as a treasure. No new white or any 
other coloured variety has ever equalled this in 
profusion of flower, and it well deserves atten¬ 
tion and culture. Those who can cut a good 
basketful of double Primulas, Poinsettias, 
Bouvardias, Ericas, Azaleas, Hyacinths, Nar¬ 
cissi, and white Camellias on Christmas Day 
will have cause to feel pleased with their Belec* 
tion of flowers ; and if they add foliage to them 
in the form of good Maidenhair Fern, the effect 
will be complete. This Fern does so well in 
small pots'and in a cool atmosphere, that it 
will always stand well to the fore. Palms, 
Dracien&s, and Lycopodiums are all most useful 


for table and vaso embellishment, and we think 
there is less caution needed in selecting them 
than flowering plants, as their leaves are orna¬ 
mental at all times, and we do not depend on 
them to come into beauty or usefulness at any 
particular time. It is surprising how little heat 
the choicest of them will do with, always pro¬ 
vided a high temperature is strictly avoided at 
all times. Growing plants in much heat at one 
time and not being able to keep it up another, 
is what proves most injurious. C. 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
Tiikse beautiful spring-flowering plants will be 
found to be moBt useful where conservatories 


white kind with small foliage ; javanicum, 
bright orange ; Prince of Wales, orange-red ; 
Princess Mary, white, tinged with pink; Thom- 
■oni, Bcarlet; Vcitchianum, white, tinged with 
yellow, tho petals being fringed ; Edgworthi, 
white, sweet-scented ; retusum, orange-red ; 
Princess Alice, blush-white ; fragrantiasimnm, 
blush-white ; and, fora roomy situation, Nut- 
talli is one of the best ; it bears large heads of 
very large, white, funnel-shaped flowers; these 
will all succeed in ordinary peat soil, and do 
not require so much pot-room as do many plants 
of similar growth and habit. Where Camellias, 
Indian Azaleas, Ac., are grown these Rhodo¬ 
dendrons should also receive attention. 

Though long in cultivation this beautiful race 


Type of greenhouse Rhodotlen(Irons. 


have to be kept gay ; they may be placed out- 
of-doors during the summer and autumn after 
their growth is made, which is a great advan¬ 
tage, and in winter they may be put into pits, 
vineries, or anywhere where spa.se can be found 
for them. The profusion with which the flowers 
are produced, and their continuous habit of 
blooming — for they are in flower for nearly the 
whole of the year—add greatly to their value 
as decorative plants. Their culture, too, is 
simple ; they should be grown in peaty soil in 
pots, small compared with the size of the plants, 
and placed in a house, the temperature of which 
ranges from 50° to 65°. They may be propa¬ 
gated either by cuttings or grafts. Amongst the 
best are Countess of Haddington, blush white ; 
Gibsoni, a compact-gro'wing, free-flowering, 


of shrubs is comparatively but little known .- 
most of the best kinds are the progeny of 
hybrids which have all been raised in the esta¬ 
blishment of Messrs. Veitch, at Chelsea. The 
result of this inter-crossing is a race of hybrids 
which have flowers blending into a great variety 
of distinct tints hitherto unknown in Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, combining the brilliant and gorgeous 
colours of the parents with a greater robustness 
in habit. The original types employed in their 
production were R. javanicum and R. jasmini- 
florum. From these the beautiful Princess Royal, 
a kind with rosy pink coloured blossoms, was 
obtained. By crossing this hybrid again with 
such species as R. Lobbi and R. Brookeanum 
and its variety gracile, R. Duchess of Edinburgh 
and R. Duchess of Teck were obtained ; also R. 
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Taylori, which is one of the best, as the colour 
is bo distinct, being rich, rosy pink with a white 
tube; likewise R. Princess Thyra, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Princess Victoria, and Maiden’s Blush. 

Many of the newer kinds are as yet expensive, 
but a very good collection of the older but no 
less beautiful kinds may now be purchased at a 
comparatively cheap rats. Among these we may 
mention the following: Argenteum, flowers 
white, throat spotted with black ; calophyllum, 
flowers white, plant dwarf; ciliatum, plant 
dwarf and compact, flowers blush and white ; 
Countess of Haddington, flowers large, blush 
white, robust habit; Dennisoni, flowers white, 
with a lemon-stained throat, very fragrant, a 
arden hybrid of excellent habit; Edgworthi, 
owers spreading, very fragrant and pure white, 
free bloomer; formosum splendens, flowers pure 
white and freely produced, very elegant 
variety; fragrantissimum, flowers white, shaded 
with blush, very fragrant and handsome; 
Gibson : .flowers blush white, foliage small; 
jasminiflorum, tube long and slender, flowers 
white, and very fragrant; javanicum, flowers 
bright orange ; Princess Alexandra, flowers 
larger and longer than those of R. jasmini¬ 
florum, waxy white; Princess Alice, dwarf habit, 
flowers bell-shaped, white tinged with pink, 
and very fragrant ; Princess Helena, profuse 
bloomer, flowers tubular, soft pink, streaked 
with darker shade of the same colour ; Princess 
Royal, flower tubes funnel-shaped, and as well 
as the limb rich rose ; Prince of Wales, flowerB 
reddish orange, compact habit, very fine hybrid; 
retusum, flowers in clusters, reddish orange ; 
Veitchianum, flowers large, white, yellow at the 
base, and fringed at the edges. 


CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

By the method generally followed by those who 
grow for sale Cyclamen seed is sown somewhere 
between the beginning of August and November, 
many large growers sowing in October in bot- 
tom-heat, so that the young plants are up and 
fairly in growth by December. Now it will be 
easily understood that a Cyclamen seedling 
which in the last month of the year has not got 
beyond the seedling leaf will require to be 
pushed along briskly if it is to develop into a 
well-grown marketable plant by the following 
October, for by that time the plant should be 
formed and the first blooms rising well above 
tho foliage. When the seed is sown in either 
August or September the young plants are of 
course that much forwarder, and by the time 
winter sets in are somewhat advanced beyond 
the rudimentary first leaf, and will in many in¬ 
stances be throwing up a third leaf, the bulbs 
having attained the dimensions of a good-sized 
Pea. 

Such plants as these, however much more 
forward they may be than those sown in Octo¬ 
ber, require a long season of artificial warmth to 
bring them to the desired strength by the time 
they have to be shifted into their blooming pots, 
which, in a general way, may be Baid to be be¬ 
tween the last week in Juno and the middle of 
July. If the grower wishes to obtain handsome, 
well-furnished specimens, the foliage extending 
over the rims of the pots, and carrying from five 
to ten dozen blooms, he will have to make the 
best use of the time at his disposal, and must 
keep up a constant growing temperature all 
through the winter and spring months. This 
necessitates a large consumption of fuel, for 
during January and February strong fires will, 
as a rule, have to be maintained to keep the 
temperature sufficiently high to move the little 
plants briskly along. I am much inclined to 
think that it is just at this period that many 
inflict an irreparable injury on their plants. 

Cyclamens love a moist, genial warmth, but 
when the necessary amount of heat is exceeded 
the leaf becomes drawn and weak, and every 
practical grower is aware how extremely diffi¬ 
cult it is to bring back any plant into a sturdy 
hard condition when once the tissues have be¬ 
come weaked by too much artificial warmth in con- 
juoction with any unduly confined atmosphero. 
A plant which, through over anxiety on the part 
of the grower, has been subjected to too great a 
pressure early in the year can scarcely be ex¬ 
pected to respond to the genial temperature of 
the summer months, and often comes to a stand¬ 
still just when it should move along most freely. 
Now I consider that it not only lies in the 
power of the grower to avoid muon ef the risk 


which forcing th'e young plants along at the 
earliest and darkest period of the year entails, 
but he may also curtail the labour expenses 
and the firing bill by at least one half. Let us sup¬ 
pose that the seed be sown early in June, a time 
at which no fussing about bottom-heat and no 
artificial warmth whatever will be needed. The 
young plants will be pricked out into 6-in. pots 
or panB—the latter most preferable in very free, 
well-sanded, but not too rich compost. They 
will be kept in a frame, but merely sheltered 
against heavy rains and shaded from hot sun, as 
the object is not to promote a rank growth, but 
rather to keep them dwarf, sturdy, and hard. 

By the month of November the bulbs will have 
come to the size of a Cob nut, and will have on 
each one some four or five stiff leathery leaves. 
Winter them in a frost-proof house, and about 
the beginning of March pot them off into small 
3-in. pots, and give them a Dice growing heat of 
50° by night and 55° to 60° by day until April, 
when these temperatures may be increased by 
5°. Supposing that fire-heat is more or less re¬ 
quired until the latter end of May, and in most 
years such will be the case, it will be seen that 
the consumption of fuel will extend over a 
period of about three months, as against at 
least seven months when the seed is sown in 
the autumn, for be it remembered that at that 
time artificial warmth is needful in order to get 
the seed up well; whereas by sowing early in 
summer no such accommodation is required. It 
may be asked if the results are equally good 
when artificial stimulus is resorted to at such a 
late period. I can conscientiously answer in the 
affirmative, for the best plants I ever saw in 
4A-in. pots were thuB grown ; they began to 
bloom in October, gave a considerable amount 
of flowers for cutting, and were then marketed 
and sold at a good price. J. C. W. 


DEUTZIAS AND WEIGELAS FOR WINTER 
AND SPRING. 

Propajration and culture. — DeutziaB 
and Weigelas are very easily propagated. Young 
shoots, just getting a little firm at the base, will 
strike under cloches or hand-lights in the open 
air in a shady border if the cuttings have been 
taken from plants growing outside. If they are 
obtained from forced plants they may be taken 
in a softer state, dibbled into pots of light, sandy 
soil, made firm, and plunged in a propagating 
bed, and if kept close and moiBt they will soon 
root. Greater progress will be made with the 
young plants if, when they are hardened off, 
they are planted out in a well-prepared bed in 
the open air, 6 in. apart, to be mulched and 
watered occasionally during summer, when 
necessary. In the autumn, when the leaves 
fall, cut the young plants nearly down to the 
ground to strengthen the base and cause more 
shoots to spring therefrom in the following year. 
It is more important to have a number of 
moderate-sized shoots than to have one or two of 
extra strength. During the second summer atten¬ 
tion to the mulching and watering will expedite 
growth, and in the case of plants that are in 
training for forcing it will be an advantage to 
keep their roots close at home, as they will lift 
with less check. Though Deutzias and Weigelas 
are not usually forced in small pots in a young 
state, yet well-flowered little plants in small potB 
are very useful for many purposes, as, for in¬ 
stance, in room or table decoration ; therefore, 
some of the best of the two-year-olds may be 
potted early in autumn, and placed in a sunny 
position to complete the ripening, as the better 
this is done the sooner forcing may begin. 
Though, as I have said, at the end of the second 
year a few of the best plants may be lifted for 
flowering in a small state, yet the greater part 
will be cut back again and remain for another 
season, and, of course, their development will 
depend entirely upon the treatment they receive. 
If planted in poor soil and nothing else done for 
them, they will not be very strong even at the 
end of the third or fourth year. 

Forcing and after treatment.— The 
I first year’s forcing should be gently done. If 
started gently in a pit where there is a little 
bottom-heat to encourage the root, with a night 
temperature not much exceeding 55°, a very 

? ;reat measure of success may be obtained even 
rom plants lifted and potted the same autumn, 
j I am speaking now of early forcing ; in February 
and March there is usually no difficulty. When 
I the flowers are gathered or have fallen the 
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flowering shoots should be pruned back and the 
plants placed in a light warm house or pit to 
make their growth. Every encouragement should 
be given to the young shoots that break up from 
the base, as these, when well ripened, will 
flower their entire length, furnishing long 
wreaths of flowers for cutting, or the plants 
producing them will make handsome specimens 
for moving into the conservatory. When the 
wood is made and getting firm, the ripening of 
the plants may be best finished off in the open 
air ; the pots should be plunged in some sunny 
position, and water given when required. Hero 
they may remain till October, when they should 
be placed in some cool pit or bouse to wait for 
taking their turn in the forcing pit. The two 
genera I have named ought to be more largely 
grown than they are where winter and early 
spring flowers are in request, not in single 
plants, but in dozens, and after a stock has been 
worked up there will be no difficulty in securing 
plenty of flowers. 

Varieties. —Of the Deutzias, gracilis is the 
best for early work, with the double-flowered 
species (crenata) to come on later. Of Weigelas, 
rosea is the best for pot culture snd forcing. 
The flowers of this variety should open in a 
light house to obtain the beautiful rose t nt 
which they should have if well managed.— 
E. H. R. _ 

8103.— Chrysanthemum culture —No 
doubt Chrysanthemum cuttings, if put in now, 
would keep all right in a cold frame through the 
winter, but it is doubtful whether they would 
strike root before they feel the warmth of 
spring, therefore there would be no gain of tin e 
or space by the practice. The end of February 
or beginning of March would be quite soon 
enough for ordinary purposes. Our plants are cut 
down and taken from the greenhouse to a col i 
frame as soon as they have done flowering, 
which generally happens about Christmas, 
but the Tights are always covered with litter in 
severe weather. The plants being all of the large 
flowering section, some of then* are rather tender 
especially Fair Maid of Guernsey, Peter the 
Great, and others of the best type. About the 
end of February cuttings;are taken, or if preferable 
stout offshoots when procurable; they are struck 
in a slight hotbed thrown up for the purpose ; 
this gives them a good start. They are potted off 
aB soon as sufficiently rooted, kept under glass 
to the end of April, and potted on as required up 
to the end of July. They are allowed plenty of 
space during summer, so that they may not 
become drawn. They are pinched and trained 
when necessary, and they are well attended to 
with water and liquid manure given them twice 
a week after they are in their flowering pots 
They are taken back in the greenhouse about 
October 20. Chrysanthemums may be grown in 
the open ground during summer, and potted up 
in the autumn after they have made their bloom 
buds with tolerable success. The plants are 
generally more busby and are better clothed 
with foliage than those that are grown in pots. 
This plan saves a lot of time for watering in 
summer, but if not very carefully handled they 
will not open their flowers so well as those that 
are kept in pots, nor would the blooms be so 
fine.—0. P. 

6071 .■ --Stocking agreeiihouse.--Thehouse 
being S ft. wide, would admit of a 3-ft. border 
at the back, a 2-ft. path and a 3-ft. border in 
front. We would certainly devote a portion of 
the back wall to Camellias, which do so well 
planted out, and trained to a trellis. Get some 
nice young plants of such kinds as imbricata, 
alba plena, fimbriata, pseoniflora, and Chand- 
leri eleg&ns. Set them some 3 ft. apart, planting 
them in a compost of equal parts loam and peat, 
with plenty of sand in it. April is the best time 
to plant them. Camellias when planted out grow 
much faster than when kept in pots, and in the 
course of two or three years cover a considerable 
space of wall. Habrothamnus fascicularis is a 
fine wall plant ; it produces large clusters of 
bright red flowers late in autumn and in winter. 
MarOchal Niel and Madame Falcot Roses are 
desirable subjects, and if anything else is re¬ 
quired we would try the Lapagerias, red and 
white, the finest of all greenhouse climbers. It 
is true that they do not grow very fast for 
the first year or two, but when established 
they make rapid growth, and the lovely white 
and red wax-like blooms last a long time goods 
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The front border should be formed of good soil, 
—loam, leaf-mould, and a little well-decomposed 
manure, and in it we would plant winter-flower¬ 
ing Tropteolums, Maurandia Barclayana, Eccre- 
mocarpus acaber, Passiflora co?rulea, and Tac- 
aonia VanVolxemi, training them to the rafters. 
The Bhade that they afford will benefit the 
Camellias and Lapagerias, but they should be 
thinly trained where the other plants, especially 
the Roses, are situated. Here and there between 
these climbers a Fuchsia might be planted, 
which could be allowed to run half-way up the 
house. Fuchsias make excellent subjects for 
training to greenhouse rafters; they flower freely, 
arid, beyond the annual pruning and an occa¬ 
sional watering, demand but little attention. We 
recommend Champion of the World, Rose of 
Castile, Lord Beaconsfield, and Souvenir de Chis¬ 
wick.— J. C. B. 

6144.— Chrysanthemums losing their 
leaves.— Have the plants been lifted and pot¬ 
ted from the open ground ? as this would 
account for the above as well as for the de¬ 
formed blooms, if not very carefully done, or a 
little too late. Chrysanthemums to be lifted 
should be cut round near the roots occasionally 
during the summer, be soaked a day or two be¬ 
fore lifting (unlees the weather be wet), be care¬ 
fully potted with as large a ball of earth as 
possible, and be well watered and syringed 
freely on bright days subsequently. If put 
down on the floor behind stages or high beds, 
or in semi-darknees, the lower leaves are sure 
to go. They should have light and air all round. 
After all, plants grown in pots are far more 
satisfactory.—B. C. R. 

6091. —Chrysanthemum blooms 
damping off —Are the plants at all crowded T 
they should have plenty of room when opening 
their blooms; or have you made a practice of 
closing the house at night in cold weather ? 
Leave on air all night, stand the plants thinly, 
and we would now discontinue the liquid manure. 
-J. C. B. 

6092. —Flowering plants to grow 
with Ferns.— Where the house is specially 
devoted to Ferns very few flowering plants will 
succeed, the atmosphere being too confined. The 
only way when the collection is of such a mixed 
nature is to give just enough shade to keep the 
Ferns from suffering, but ventilating enough to 
keep the flowering plants from becoming 
drawn. In this manner the ordinary run of 
flowering plants may be grown with Ferns.— 
J. C. B. 

6093. —Carnations.— If the plants are of 
the winter-flowering kinds, which just now are 
throwing up into bloom, they may be potted 
and placed in a light greenhouse, where they 
will come into bloom in the winter, otherwise 
but little good would come of lifting at this 
time of the year.—J. C. 

6002—Treatment of greenhouse 
plants —What one has to do in the case of a 
mixed collection of cool greenhouse subjects is 
to keep them as cool as possible all through the 
winter, whilst taking care that they do not suf¬ 
fer from excessive atmospherical moisture. To 
eflect this light the fire early in the morning 
during damp cold weather, opening the top 
ventilators only ; let the fire go out by the middle 
of the day, and shut up by four o’clock. This will 
create a light buoyant atmosphere during the day 
and a cool, dry one at night, thus keeping the plants 
in health whilst not exciting to growth. Roses 
should be pruned in December ; Geraniums to be 
watered just enough to prevent flagging, picking 
off decayed leaves as they form ; Fuchsias, hav¬ 
ing shed their foliage, to be stored away in a 
corner, just keeping them moist, pruning and 
bringing to the light in March. Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias, if in email pots, should be shifted 
into 44-in. pots in two parts loam and one part 
leaf-soil, with plenty of silver sand. Keep the 
soil moist, but do not water heavily, giving good 
drainage. Geraniums like sandy loam, Fuchsias 
loam and leaf-mould, Roses good sound loam 
and rotted manure. The Agapanthus should be 
placed in the open air in June in a Bunny place. 
-J. CORNIIILL, lliljli.'t. 

6143. — Beg-onias as greenhouse 
plants.—The culture of these is very simple. 
The conns ihay be started alttiost at any tune 
by introducing them info heat, but it is beat to 
let them start naturally. As Boon a& they do so, 
pot them in pots not more thfcn tfrie'e the dia¬ 


meter of the bulbs. Use a compost of about 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, in a rather 
rough state, with a good addition of coarse sand. 
Do not pot at all hard, only just firm, use the 
soil just moist, and give very little water until 
growth is getting pretty forward. Place the pots 
in a rather warm house or pit near the glass. 
When well in growth give plenty of air and 
water, keep the temperature at 50° to 60° or 
more, and shift on into larger pots as required, 
using the same kind of soil; a little rotten 
manure may be added if at hand. Water only 
when dry, yet give enough at all times. Too 
much moisture in the air should be avoided, as 
the plants are rather apt to damp off, yet 
syringe occasionally in bright or dry weather, 
to keep down insects and the plants clean. 
Only shade from very hot sun, and with careful 
staking and training, and an occasional dose of 
manure water, grand plants cannot fail to be 
obtained.—B. C. R. 

6096 —Treatment of Bouvaidlas.— 
Many plant these out in summer, and take np 
and pot in September; but we find that this is not 
nearly so good as growing in pots. They should, 
in fact, be treated much the same as Chrysan¬ 
themums, only rather mere tenderly. Pot healthy 
young plants (rooted cuttings) in 3-in. pots in 
March, April, or May, using about equal parts 
of loam, leaf-mould, and peat, and some coarse 
sand. A frame with gentle heat, or a warm and 
rather moist house is suitable till rooted out, 
then expoBe a little, and when ready shift into 
4£-in. or 5-in. pots, using light fibrous loam with 
half a part of the leaf-mould or very rotten 
manure, and some coarse Band. When rooted out 
into these, plunge in ashes or fibre in a warm, 
sheltered, but tunny place out of doors ; water 
carefully but freely, and syringe often in hot 
weather. The plants may be shifted into 7-in. 
pots if early enough. Manure water, such as 
sulphate of ammonia, &c., should be given when 
the blooming pots are full of roots. In September, 
or when the nights are cold, the plants should be 
cleaned and taken into a rather warm and moist 
greenhouEe, where they will Boon come into 
fine bloom; a temperature of 50° to 60°, 
and never lower than 45° at any time, with a 
moist atmosphere, Beems to suit these best, and 
though they will stand anything short of frost 
without being killed, yet anything less than45 p 
for any time will seriously check them when 
coming into flower. A sharp look-out should at 
all times be kept for insects, as these are what 
are termed “ dirty ” plants. If any appear, re¬ 
move them at once by fumigation and the use 
of the syringe.—B. C. R. 

- Bouvardias are mostly propagated by 

means of cuttings taken from plants that have 
been cut back and placed in gentle warmth in 
December; inserted round the edge of a 4^-in. 
pot in silver sand and covered with a bell-glass 
they quickly make roots. Pot off into small pots 
in two parts loam and one of leaf-mould, adding 
thereto plenty of silver sand. Shift when large 
enough into 2-in. pots, stopping the most pro¬ 
minent shoots to induce a bushy habit. By the | 
middle of June nice little specimens will be 
found ready to go into 4.4-in pots. During the 
summer grow in a cold frame or greenhouse, 
shading from hot sun, syringing in hot weather, 
but giving plenty of air. By the end of September 
some blooms will be expanding, and if the plants 
are kept during the winter in a temperature 
of 50° to 55° they will flower better than if 
wintered in a cool house. In March out them 
back qu ; te hard, and when in growth shake out 
the old soil and repot.—J. C. B. 

6138.— Nicotiana longi flora.—The stems that have 
bloomed Bhould certainly be cut otf. The plant would 
probably live well in a cool room, if not too dry and 
close. It should be repotted In spring, or whenever a 
freeh growth Is commencing, with the pot full of roots. 


Waterproof covering for frames.— 
It may be of interest to readers of Gardening 
to know how I have made a very good water¬ 
proof covering for frames. I procured two 
pieces of packing material from a draper’s, each 
about 5 ft. long and 34 ft. wide, at a cost of 
la. 6d., three or four quarts of gas tor for 6d. 
from a coal merchant living near, together with 
the use of pot and brush. To make the tar work 
better I set it in a pan of hot water, hung the 
material over some palings, and gave it three 
coats, and I think during the winter it will 
answer my purpose,—A Young Gardener, 


VEGETABLES. 

Self-protecting Broccoli.— This is aa 
acquisition to winter vegetables, coming in as it 
does when most needed, viz., between the latest 
Cauliflower, such as Autumn Giant and similar 
sorts, and the early spring Broccoli. We plant 
it between rows of early Peas, Potatoes, &o. 
For Peas and early Potatoes we manure and dig 
the land np roughly as early in winter as pos¬ 
sible, and sow our Peas at extra wide distances 
apart, and as soon as the Broccoli plants are 
ready they are planted one row on each side of 
a row of Peas, so that dwarf Peas planted in 
rows 7 ft. asunder leaves the Broccoli 34 ft. row 
from row. The early kinds are all cleared off 
about a month after planting the Broccoli, when 
the soil is deeply Btirred with a prong hoe, and 
kept clean by surface stirring, and I find plants 
so treated better than those on very loose soil. 
We grow plenty of Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 
but the Self-protecting Broccoli is mnch more 
protecting, as the heads are enveloped in plenty 
of foliage, which, if broken down over the beads, 
keeps them safe from ordinary frosts, but we 
generally lift the plants before the heads get 
fully grown, and replant in frames until required 
for use.—G. L. 

Early vegetables.— One of my earliest 
efforts in the wav of gardening was carried out 
on the top of a neap of soil composed of road 
trimmings and scrapings. This matter had been 
carted into a Grass field where it lay till the 
proper season arrived to spread it over the Grass 
as a top-dressing, and this heap I determined to 
make into a vegetable garden. There were many 
difficulties to encounter, for there was a cow or 
two in the field, and there was a clump of trees 
not far off which harboured linnets and other 
seed-eating birds. Nevertheless, though a boy, I 
was not dismayed—youth never is—and as soon 
as I could obtain permission I Bet to work with 
a fork which I had borrowed with which to 
prepare my seed bed. The top of that heap 
appeared in my eyes then quite a large garden, 
and although, according to the customary cal¬ 
culation, a generation has passed away since 
that time, I nave still a vivid recollection of the 
Cabbages and early Potatoes, and, above all, the 
Radishes that heap produced. The latter were 
marvellous for length, Bize, and succulency. It 
is well for us to learn our lessons early in life ; 
first impressions are generally the most lasting, 
and the lesson I learned in those early days of 
the value of a deep, well-worked soil I have 
never lost sight of. I have related this little 
reminiscence to add force to the few remarks 
which follow. At this season there are often heaps 
of soil gathered together from various sources 
waiting for frosty weather to be wheeled on the 
land ready for digging in, and no doubt such a 
mode of disposing of such matters would recom¬ 
mend itself to many, but it might first be most 
profitably used in the production of early vege¬ 
tables, and then afterwards he employed in top- 
dressing various crops. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that we have a heap of mellow, rich, 
light soil that has been well intermixed. In 
various parts of the garden there are sunny 
corners in front of walls, fences, &c. In many 
cases these corners are turned to no account at 
all; perhaps their insignificance has caused 
them to be overlooked, hut the day ia coming, if 
it be not here already, when the most must bo 
made of every inch of garden ground, not only 
for the sake of the crop, but to show how the 
“many mickles make the muckle.” If the 
sunny corners I have just alluded to are covered 
15 in. or 18 in. deep in the form of a ridge 
inclining to the south with soil from the heap 
under consideration, this will be the place for 
the early Peas, Potatoes, Cauliflowers, Radishes, 
Horn Carrots, Lettuces, French Beans, Turnips, 
&c. After the crops have been gathered the soil 
may then be collected and used in any other 
way. There are often blank spaces at the foot of 
garden walls or in front of houses where a ridge 
of soil can be laid for a row of early Peas or 
French Beans that wfll cause them to turn in 
many days before they could be obtained in the 
ordinary way. Of course there is a little extra 
trouble, but when one feels there is a reasonable 
prospect of success, who cares for a little 
trouble.—H. E. 

6035.—Autumn - planted Potatoes.— 
For the information of “R. H. W.,” I would 
•ay that I planted in the first week in December 
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last a few Ashleaf for early digging, and a few 
Woodstock and International Kidneys for ex¬ 
hibition purposes; I planted them 9 in. deep, 
and I did not lose one of the sets, they came 
up at the proper time and grew strong plants. 
I began to dig the Ashleaf at the same time as I 
did those planted in spring, and I found the 
latter the finest tubers, in fact they were the 
beat when they were lifted ; as for the other 
sorts, there was no advantage gained in any way. 
I was so much dissatisfied with my trial that I 
shall not try them again. There were very few 
of the autumn-planted ones that came the pro¬ 
per shape. Among my spring-planted ones 1 had 
come very pretty shaped tubers, especially 
among my Woodstock Kidneys—not very large, 
owing to dry weather, but they were good enough 
to take the first prize. Taking the two crops to¬ 
gether, I think there was very little difference 
as regards bulk or yet in the time of ripening, 
therefore I cannot see any advantage in autumn 
planting.—T. S. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


6135.— Method of heating.— You cannot 
do better than have a small slow combustion 
stove, with a 3-in. flow and return along the front 
of the house. This would be quite sufficient, and 
the stove should stand outside. A small chamber 
of brick, 2 ft. square, with a sheet of iron or a 
few slates for a roof would contain it nicely and 
be not at all unsightly. No other apparatus 
would be nearly so simple or effective, or so 
little trouble.—B. C. R. 

6094.—Hydrangeas In the open air.— 
The best way to protect them will be to insert 
some stout stakes round the plants and stuff 
the space between them, with Fern or some 
dry material, first of all shortening back the 
shoots to about two-thirdB of their length, and 
tying them in closely together. Hydrangeas in 
the open ground, if cut down by frost will 
throw up again from the bottom, and in favoured 
localities in very warm summers such shoots will 
give bloom late in the season. It is, however, 
of little use to protect them in winter unless 
the young shoots are secured against frost in 
spring. The only way of obtaining good results 
is to remove the winter covering in March, 
prune back to three eyes, and as soon as the 
plants begin to grow, throw a mat over them 
every night until the end of May.—J. C. B. 

6041.— Pruning Pyraoanthas.— The Py- 
racantha blooms most freely when allowed to 
grow unrestricted, but if you wish to keep it 
within bounds, cut back hard as soon as the 
flowers fade. The shoots made must be left en¬ 
tire to produce bloom, they in their turn to be 
cut back the following year.—J. C. 

6090.—Heating a frame.—A paraffin oil 
lamp will do if used in the manner described. 
Both felt and tarpaulin will do for covering, but 
they are not in themselves sufficiently thick to 
keep out much frost. In very hard weather 
something like 6 in. of covering material is 
necessary, although with the lamp we should 
think that two thicknesses of felt would do.— 
J. C. 


rafters. A number of dipt (two for each pane of 
glass) of stoutish zinc, about No. 8 gauge I think, 
each about 3 in. by $ in., are out and bent over 
about 1 in. at each end like a pothook, so as 
to clip closely and hang over tne edge of the 
iron. The lower hooks of these support the lower 
edge of each sheet of glass. The length of the 
sheets is so arranged that the upper edge is 
nearly £ in. below the upper edge of the angle 
iron next above it. Each clip thus holds the iron 
and the upper edge of the one pane with its 
upper hook, and tne lower edge of the pane next 
below with its lower one. All should be done 
very exactly, the clips made to fit tight and lie 
flat; and if pretty stout and heavy, and perfectly 
straight and even glass is used, a very good job 
results ; 2 ft. by 15 in. or 16 in, is a good size for 
the panes, but larger may be used of course. 
The side edges of the panes merely abut against 
one another, but if they are cut quite straight 
this is sufficient, and there is no leakage. The 
lowest row of clips are nailed on to the wall-plate 
and are rather longer, so as to keep the edges 
of the glass, and consequently the drip, well 
away from the house. Tne upper edges of the 
highest panes are let into a groove in the ridge- 
plate in the usual manner. This system is cer¬ 
tainly cheaper, and requires less time and trouble 
both in erection and any subsequent repairs, 
than the old sash-bar and putty plan. The house 
is also lighter, but hardly as tight, as on the 
old ByBtem. By using the patent bars, which are 
recessed (or rebated) and nave buttons to secure 
the glass, however, an almost perfectly tight 
house may be erected. Not that a house need 
by any means be absolutely air-tight; indeed it 
is better the other way for most things, only 
rather wasteful when fumigation has to be per¬ 
formed.—B. C. R. 

6019.— Box edging?. —This may be planted 
any time during the winter, when the weather 
is dry and open, but we would prefer, now that 
the season is so far advanoed, to defer the work 
until the beginning of March. Take up the Box 
and lay it in, then deeply dig the ground, level 
it, rake it smooth, stretch the line where it is in¬ 
tended to plant, patting it all the way along so 
that the line is impressed upon the soft earth, then 
withdraw the line and with a spade, beginning 
at one end, cut out a trench, cutting exactly 
down upon the mark and making the cut as per¬ 
pendicular as possible. The Box is to be pulled to 
pieces as small as possible, and, as in the case 
of the old-established Box edging, there are 
sure to be large, scraggy roots, these are to be 
chopped off leaving a bunch of fibre near the 
foliage. Then, gathering together as many pieces 
as can be clasped in the hmd, cut off the tops 
of the shoots evenly. When all the Box is thus 
treated it will be ready for planting. The 
amount of green to be left above the soil will 
depend upon the age and size of the Box, but 
as a rule 2 in. above the surface is enough. Set 
the Box with the right hand, placing as many 
pieces at a time as tne left hand will hold in 
place, filling in enough soil to keep it in position. 
When the row is finished fill about half-way 
up, tread firmly, and then fill in level. Be sure to 

f rail the Box into very small pieces, a very 
ittle root to each piece will do, or good work 
cannot be made.—J. C. 


6069,—Newly - made lawn.— The seed 
was sown at the wrong time ; March and April 
are the right months for sowing grass seeds. 
There may still, however, be a good turf if the 
seed has come upward. We would advise a 
good dressing of slaked lime and soot mixed 
to be given. This will help to keep worms 
down, but we would not roll it before March, 
and then choose a dry time for so doing.—C. B. 

6088.— Glazing; without putty.— I have 
just made an addition to one of my houses on 
r thisplan. I have upright rafters 3 in. by 2in. about 
5 ft. apart; these are nailed to the wall and ridge 
plates. Plain angle iron l£ in. broad is used ; for 
Targe structures 1J in. or larger iron should be used. 
This is fixed horizontally about 2 ft. apart, be- 
-ing secured by a stoat screw at each point where 
it crosses a rafter ; it is also let into the rafter 
just thethickness of the iron, and the flange 
that would otherwise cut into the wood is cut 
out at each crossing, so as not to weaken the 
upright rafters. The iron lies with one flange 
(the entire one) flat on to the rafters, and with the 
edge upwards towards the apex of the roof j the 
other flange drops inwards, so that the flat side 
of the iron is outwards, flush with the surface of 


6018.—ProteotingrEuoalyptus.-If some | 
stout poles were fixed round the tree at short 
distances from each other, mats could be fixed 
to them in such a manner as to quite screen it 
from very hard frosts and cutting winds. It 
may be protected for a year or two, but it will 
quickly get too large, ana will then suffer the 
fate of so many others that have been in the 
open air.—J. C. B. 

6081.—Grapes without bloom.— Has 
it been the practice to syringe heavily after 
the berries were set ? This is the only cause we 
can assign, unless the bunches have been rubbed 
by the head in passing amongst them, or were 
carelessly handled at thinning time.—J. C. 

6085.—Compost for G-eraniums and 
Cyclamens. —Loam, a little leaf-mould, and 
rotted manure for Geraniums, potting firmly ; 
loam very fibrous and leaf-mould in equal parts 
with a little peat in small lumps, a little rotten 
manure, and plenty of silver sand for Cyclamens. 
Drain well and pot lightly.—J. C. 

6095. — Uses of oharooal. —Do not burn 
it; many would be only too glad to get a good 
supply of it. A little may be mixed with the 


oompoet for pot plants, or it may be forked in 
the flower borders or used in the same way in 
the kitchen garden. For Camellias, Fuchsias, 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Palms, Verbenas, Ac., it 
is excellent.—J. C. 

6071.—Stocking- a greenhouse with climbing 

S lants.— My greenhouse is a lean to 13 ft. long, lift 
igh, 8 ft wide and 6 ft 6 in. at front; 1 have a front stage 
running the whole length of front 18 ft wide, a 3-ft 
pathway and an elevated stage running up to 8 ft of top 
at back. It is heated by hot-water pipes. When I perused 
Mr. Rye’s interesting letter (p. 422), I felt entirely dia- 
satisflel with my greenhouse as regards staging, so I am 
going t) alter It to Mr. Rye's views, and would be glad 
to hear what heat is required for climbing Rosea, Cle¬ 
matis, and if a Stephanotis would do in same tempera¬ 
ture ? Also, what would be the best to plant in both bade 
and front l>orders so that I may have a display of bloom 
all the year round ? The house has a souta-west aspect 
and is fixed against the gable end of my dwelling, and 
also situated closed to a town, which is, as most of your 
readers are aware, a very smoky one, viz., Sheffixld. 


6502.— Spiraeas.— Is it neceswuy that Spiraeas should 
be kept every alternate winter In the garden to harden 
them in case they become too tender by being kept in a 
heated greenhouse every winter?— M. Hamilton. [They 
are best planted out in the garden every alternate year, 
not to harden them, but to rest, and consequently 
strengthen the crowns, so that they will Jtower better, if 
they are not forced, planting out ts not of so much con¬ 
sequence.) 

6608.—Scorched Cinerarias.—I have over-smoked 
my young Cinerarias for green fly. Are they likely to 
recover? The small central leaves are green and frail 
still.—M. A. C. B [Yes; if kept in a cool, moist pltee 
secure from frost, but they are qf course much injured.) 

4604. -TropsBolum epecloeum.-I have Tro- 
pteolum speciosum still in bloom on a nonh wall. Ought 
I to cut it down to throw strength into the roots, a*»d 
thus ensure vigorous growth next year ?~g. [Carer the 
roots over with ashes, say S in. deep, and let the stents 
remain till spring.) 

6505.— Cutting? down herbaceous plants.— 
Q. Q.— See “ Work for the coming week” in the present 
number. 

6606.— Pyracantha.— Dfli*(/.-This is an excellent 
plant for a wall, or by pruning it may be kept in die 
foim of a bush. Nail all the leading shoots to the wall, 
shorten back those which project too much. 

6507.— Water for a garden. -T. R. D - w r e would 
not advise you to incur the expeuse of sinking a well 
with a view to afford a supply of water for your garden 
if you are bound to use the water direct from the well. 
If, however, you can pump the water into a large open 
tank or a small pond, so that it can be exposed to the 
sun and air for a few days before being used, we have no 
doubt that your soil being so light, the expense incurred 
would be amply repaid by the superior crops you would 
be able to produce. 

6508 .—Strawberries under north wall.-IF. A— 
Late kinds, such ss Krogmore Late Pine or Klton Pine, will 
do very well in such a position. 

6509. -Stokesia cyanea.— Q. Q.— Except in flne 
autumns, this generally (lowers too late to be considered 
a good outdoor plaut. 

6510. —Heating a greenhouse.— Mrs. R., Kalina.— 
The only way you can make use of gas for beating a con¬ 
servatory is to apply it to a small boiler fitted with hot- 
water pipes. 

6511. —Lily of the Valley.— Reigate.- Bulbs, or 
rather crowns, of l ily of the Valley can be obtained at 
any good nursery. See oar advertisement columns. 

6512 —Celery for use in July.— J. H .— Sow in a 
hot bed or warm greenhouse, early in February. White 
Incomparable will be the best sort. 

6513.— Fire lighters.— L. M. T.— You can get these 
at any chandler's shop. 

H. R.— From any large nursery. W. R. —We cannot 
recommend any particular stove for your purpose. Load 
stone.—We cannot undertake to name plants from mere 
descriptions. Send us flowers and leaves and we will 
name it for yon. P., Hampstead — Try Watson’s Lawn 
Sand ; you can get it from your seedsman. IF. F. R.— 
The Primula is worth growing, but it is not uncommon. 
J . C, Andover.— The tree is evidently either on an 
unsuitable stock or in unsuitable soil. Try the experi¬ 
ment of cutting it back and grafting it with some good 
sort. 

Names of plants.- G. W. O .—Aster ericoides.- 

IF. B. P.— Aspidium aculeatum. - Hatherldgh. — We 

cannot name from such material.- ffem.—l, LacbenaUa 

tricolor ; 2, Tulip bulbs.- Georaia. — Virgin Mary's 

Thistle (Cardans Marianus). There are stupid so-called 
reasons for giving it the name of Virgin Marv’a Thistle 

which we do not care to mention here.- J. M.—ll you 

send us a small bun;h of the Grape we might be able to 
name it, but we certainly cannot name it from its seeds. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents —All communica¬ 
tions far insertion should.be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the bPiTOR. 
Letters -elating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. A mixers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is necessary to go to press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility of inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they uintld greatly help vs 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
tceek. 

.NAMING PLANTS.—.Four plants, fruits, or Jttrvrrt 
only can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 
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NAMING FRUIT.—Reader* who decire our help In 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear In mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition 1s observed. 

65L5.- Damson trees not fruiting.—I have some 
Damson t ret a in a valley ; they are healthy and bloom 
we'l, but do not fruit, [presume it is owing to spring 
frost; but it seems peculiar that in the same neighbour¬ 
hood one person should have plenty of fruit and another 
none worth mentioning.—N inny. 

6510.- Tacsonlas and Cobfeas.—I have a Tacsonla 
In a 13-in. pot ; also a Cobica In a 9-in. p*t. They have 
plenty of room to climb, but they do not flower. What 
can 1 do to induce them to flower freely ?— Ninny. 

6517.— Oxalis Bowel.— Should Oxalls Bowel, on 
raised stonework, light soli, warm exposure, be taken 
up and put in a frame for the winter?-ANON. 

6518 — Morlna longifolia.—Will a plant of this 
which has just got established in border (south aspect), 
one good rosette, need glass or other protection in winter V 

—ANON. 

6519.— Senecio pulcber.—This has put up seven or 
e’ght flower stems, but none of the blooms have opened 
projerly, and they all uie off this season. Should the 
plant be moved ? and if so, when?— Anon. 

65-20.— Position for Rosea and Honeysuckle.— 
"Will someone kindly inform me if the following Hoses 
will thrive well in an eastern aspect, viz., La France, 
flloire de Dijon. Marie Baumann, Charles Ltfebvre, and 
Mr as Hoses? Also, wills Honeysuckle do well in same 
position, trained against the palings? Will a Devoniennis 
Hose (climbing) do well in a north west aspect? My 
garden runs north and south, and at either end of 
street (from east to west); we have the advantage of a 
common. The Honeysuckle and first mentioned Roses 
would get a good share of moruing sun; and the Inst 
mentioned climber would catch a fair share of the after¬ 
noon sun. When is the best time to prune Rose trees ?— 
Daisy. 

6521.— Gardenias failing— Could snybody tell me 
how to make Gardenias succeed in a stove? Mine look 
blighted and do not flower.—F. T. 

65-22 —Roses at Christmas — I should be glad of 
any information that would enable me to have Boses at 
Christmas from plants permanently planted in a border 
and climbing under the roof of the greenhouse.—A Be¬ 
ginner. 

0523 -Early flowering Chrysanthemums.— 
Can anyone give me a few hints on growing the early 
Chrysanthemums—whether they should be stopped, and 
what month they ought to have the final potting ? also 
what sized pot they should be flowered in ? Any other 
Information will oblige — E. H. B. 

6524.—Ivy hare at the bottom.-How can I in¬ 
duce the Ivy on my house to furnish itself with leaves at 
the bottom ?- T. F. 

6525 —Heating a small greenhouse.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me if an oil stove w ith two 2-in. burners 
will keep the frost out of a lean-to greenhouse about 
12 ft by 8 ft.? and will it be injurious to the plants ? I 
find a flue requires so much attention.—.T. H. G. 

6520.- Geraniums without a greenhouse.— 
Will anyone tell me the best method of keeping and 
increasing my stock of Geraniums throughout the year 
without the aid of a greenhouse ? I possess a large airy 
cellar with plenty of light in places, but it would, I fear, 
be very cold in winter.— Geranium. 

■ 6527 — Treatment of Clematis— I p’auted four 
kinds of Clematis last spring, viz., Miss Bateman, Jack- 
manni, montana, and rubella. They have aU grown and 
done well. I should be much obliged for a few words of 
advice as to their treatment.—A. B. C. 

6528 —Green slime in ornamental stream. - 
I have an ornamental stream of water running through 
my grounds, the beanty of which is much marred by the 
accumulation of a green slimy matter, which I have in 
vain endeavoured to thoroughly remove. I have heard 
it stated that some kind of plant grown at the bottom 
of the strtam will prevent the nuisance, and I shall 
esteem it a kindness if anyone can instruct me how best 
to proceed in the matter. -Lynwood. 

6529. —Bougainvilleas.-! have a plant in a lean-to 
bouse planted In a back border trained up the wall and 
part of the glass ; it did not flower this year, but it did 
Inst. It has made a very strong growth this summer. 
What should I do to make it flower next year? Its roots 
can go where they like in the border. It is a very S right 
coloured kind ; a gentleman brought it from Malta. Will 
some reader kindly give me some information as to its 
management? How can I propagate young plants from 
it?—H. J. 

6530. —Rabbit manure.—Will any reader inform 
roe whether the above manure is valuable or injurious 
for gardens ? If valuable, how it should be applied. I 
keep a quantity of rabbits and if they get neglected to 
be cleaned out on a certain day, say every three days, 
their manure breeds a white maggot about} in. long, and 
I find them in swarms. 1 should like to know if they are 
deposited in the garden; do they die' or breed more ? 
They are a similar maggot to that which has attacked 
Onions, from which I have lost a good bed; but my 
neighbours have also lost their Onions who have not 
used rabbit manure. A little information on the above 
subject will be esteemed a fiveur. I might further add 
that I put sawduflt in when cleaning them out, but the 
manure only breeds the maggots in the hot weather. 
-F. J. W. 

6531. —Hollies dying.—Last spring I planted a Holly 
hedge ; the greatest portion of the plants died. About 
three weeks since I put in new ones, and the leaves are 
now dropping from them in great quantities. Will some¬ 
one inform me what is the reason of their falling? and 
also what are the best means of promoting their growth? 
—Thorn leiqh. 


6532. —Border plants in greenhouse.—I am 
thinking of putting some Hoses in tho back bed of my 
greenhouse. Will they get a proper rest if I keep the 
frost out, say up to 40" ? I am a raw hand, and should 
be glad to know how a season of rest is to be given to 
things planted lu the greenhouse border, if I also keep 
tender plants which should not feel frost.—E. B. C. 

6533. —Destroying wlreworma —How much oil¬ 
cake ought to be used per rod to destroy wireworms ? — 
A. C. 

6534. — Mould on plants.- Some of the plants in 
my greenhouse, especially the Coleuses and Tree Carna¬ 
tions, have lately been covered with black scales and 
white mould. When this is scraped away, a quantity of 
small white insects, something like woodlice, appear. 
What is the reason of this ? The plants are otherwise 
quite healthy.—E innA. 

6535. — Greenhouses as tenant’s fixtures.-I 
purpose erecting a small lean-to greenhouse, about 14 
ft. by 0 ft., against the wall of my house. How best can 
I affix it in a watertight and airtight way, yet so as to 
avoid all risk of my landlord olaiming it when my short 
lease is up ? Also on what foundation should I rest it bo 
as to avoid the same lisk ?—Inspector. 

6536. —Planting Lilies.—Should Lilies be planted 
now or in the spring? Lose autumn I planted Lilium 
dahuricum and tignnum, but they did not come up. 1 
conclude they were killed by frost —E. S. 

6537. — Heating greenhousea— Can any reader 
throw' any light upon the following advertisement, 
copied from a newspaper: “ Heating railway-carriages 
with acetate of soda: In a recent note to the Paris 
Academy on the new way of beating railway-carriages 
with acetate of soda, M. Ancelin shows that while the 
heating with water requires a storage of 3520 calories, 
that with the acetate requires only 19s7 calories. More¬ 
over, the 1987 calories in the latter case are stored only 
once ; whereas the accumulation of the 3520 calories in 
water requires four operations. In France tho system 
has been tried on the Chemins de Fer de l’Ouest et de 
l’Etat. The Royal Company of Portuguese railways is 
about to try it, and it will be adopted on the railways of 
Upper Italy. Experiments have also been made with it 
on the railways in the noith of Spain, and in England by 
the London and North Western Railway Company.” An¬ 
other paper says they will keep hot for twentv-fourhours. 
My object in making the inquiry is that if the process is 
so simple, would it not hent small greenhouses and 
window ferneries? If the information could be obtained 
and be carried out, plenty of amateurs would be glad to 
avail themselves of it.—S ubscribrr. 

6538. — Apple “precious fruit.’*—In my father’s 
garden fifty years back stood a line old Apple tree called 
the “precious fruit.” and from that day to this I have 
not been able to find it, either in fruit or plant cata¬ 
logue. Can auyone say what Apple it island where I 
could obtain a tree ?—Precious fruit. 

6539. — Growing Pansies.—I would be obliged if 
Mr. Walters, Burton-on Trent, would further describe 
wbat he means by “ taking the growth from the centre 
of a Pansy " and planting it. is the whole plant to be 
raised and divided, or the centre pinched out?—A New 
Beginner. 

6510.—Sea-sand for plants—Will any reader In¬ 
form me whether sea Band is suitable to mix with com¬ 
pose for potting ordinary greenhouse plants ? I have got 
a quantity but fear to use it on account of the salt it 
may contain till I have the opinion of the experienced. 
— FULWOOD. 

6541.— Common Violets In January.—How can 
I get flowers of these in the middle of January? Would 
putting some plants in boxes and placing them in a cool 
frame near the glaas do ? or is it too late now ?—IIkbb. 

0542.—A cheap and useftil hot bed.—In Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, August 6, 1881, “B. C. R.” 
mentions a cheap and useful hot-bed heated by means 
of an oil lamp. Would he kindly inform me as to whether 
gas may be substituted for the oil lamp without iujury 
to the young plants or seedlings.—H. B. 

6543 —Method of heating.— I propose building a 
lcan-to greenhouse against the south wall of my sitting- 
room, and want to utilise the fire In this room for heat¬ 
ing the greenhouse. I burn wood on a hearth against a 
very thick back wall of firebrick at cast end of the 
room, but only 3 ft. from the south wall, and it has 
occurred to me some kind of boiler may be erected in 
this back wall, with water pipes carried Into the green¬ 
house.—C humps. 

6544. — Worms and bulbs.—I have planted my 
bulbs out-of-doors, but there are large numbers of worms 
in the garden. Will they Injure the bulbs? aud if so, 
can I do anything to prevent this and get rid of them 
now I have got the bulbs in the ground ? I have also 
more Anemones than 1 can plant this year. Can I keep 
them unplanted without spoiling'until next year ?— F. B. 

6545. —Mildew on Vines—What is the best thing 
to be done for mildew on a Vine in my greenhouse ? Is 
there any cure for It?—T. H. E. 

65-46. — Roses on walls.—I have read in Garden¬ 
ing with much interest the valuable article on “ Roses 
on Walls,” as it happened at the time to be a subject 
that was causing me much thought. I find on the rectory 
house we are occupying several climbing Roses, but of 
very inferior kinds to those now in use, and of great 
age. I wish to replace these wltliGloire de Dijon. Marti- 
chal Niel, Niphetos. Ac., but hesitate to strip tha wall 
of its present clothing, for though inferior they still give 
leaf and Borne bloom. Could I plant new Roses in large 
pots, sinking them in the ground near the old ones, to 
remain there, say, for six or twelve months until well 
started, then to knock away the pots, cut down the old 
Roses, and let the new ones take their places? I should 
say that I Intend planting the Roses against the south 
wall, and that the situation is warm, being well pro¬ 
tected by surrounding hills.—A Clergyman’s Wife, 
Shropshire. 

6547.—Pansies in April.—When should cuttings be 
put in to ensure full bloom at the end of April?— 
Q.Q. 


6548—Tortoises for greenhouse and garden. 
—1 purchased a tortoise about one month since, being in¬ 
formed that it would clear my Mushroom beds of woodlice 
aud snails. My experience is exactly in accord with “ P. 
II. A.'s’* account at pige 434 of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED, November 5, that it eats nothing, does neither 
good uorharm. Notes from readers who know something 
more of the use, nature, and requirements of the tortoise 
would be very acceptable to many. I should also be 
pleased to learn something of the uses of toads in green¬ 
houses. Are they vermin destroyers?— Fulwood. 

6549. —Draining clayey ground.—At the bottom 
of my garden is a piece of very stiff clayey ground. I 
have been advised to take a graft deep off the top, and 
bury the contents of an ash-pit, so as to raise it and drain 
it. Would this do any good?— IONORANGE. 

6550. —Pelargoniums falling.—Can any one tell 
me the probable cause of the root fibres of young show 
Pelargoniums turning brown and the plants stopping 
growing? I struck them in July and August; they are 
in 3-ln. pots. I never give water until the boII is some¬ 
what dry on the top,—S. D. T. 

6551. — Begonia fuchsloldes.— Will some one give 
me the routine treatment required to bloom this Be¬ 
gonia? 1 have been growing it for some years, aud have 
tried it in heat and in a cool house. I have struck young 
plants early, so as to get the pots well filled with roots 
by autumn, Ac., but cannot get any bloom.—S. D. T 

6552. --Acacias planted out.—Will it injure two 
large Acacias to plant them in the border of a new 
greenhouse and train them near the glasH? also will 
they injure the other plauts in same border ?—Erin 

6553. —Fuchsias for planting out.— What are the 
best Fuchsias for growing in border of greeuhouse to 
train up the glass?—E rin. 

6554 —Renovating Orange trees.—I have two 
large Orange trees now very old. They have lately begun 
to look very sickly, the leaves curled and yeUowlsli, and 
constantly requiring clearing of aphides, scale, Ac. 
What can I do to strengthen them? -M. A. C. B. 


SHOW AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

On November 8 tbe exh bits sent to tho meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society really made a large 
and interesting show. The Apples and vegetables 
formed a source of great attraction. Being an excep¬ 
tionally good Apple year, tbe torts shown were in 
true character and extremely fine. 

Mr. Turner, of Slougb, showed four seedlings, No. 

1 being considered a promising sort; the committee 
wished to see it again. Messrs. Lane it Son, Berk* 
hampstead, Bhowed twenty dishes of their seedling 
Apple Prince Albert, the bind to which a first-class 
certificate was awarded. There was a fine display of 
Apples made by three exhibitors, viz., Mr. Skinner, 
Bough ton, Maidstone, who showed 100 dishes; Mr. 
i Lees, The Wilderness, Reading, who had about 
fifty; and Mr. Mainwaring, Brenchley, Kent, who 
exhibited a similar number. All the collections were 
good, Mr. Skinner’s particularly so, for it contained, 
some wonderful examples from his Kentish orchard. 
The largest among them were Stone’s or Lodding- 
ton Seedling, the local sort that has lately been so 
mnch talked of; Bedfordshire Foundling, Blenheim 
Pippin, Damelow’s Seedling, Winter Hawthornden, 
Golden Noble, Rihston Pippin, Lewis’s Incompar¬ 
able, Prince Albert, Hollandbury Pippin, M6re de 
Menage, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Lady Henniker, 
Deux Ana, Hoary Morning, Emperor Alexander, 
Warner’s King, and Lord Suffield. 

From the Royal Nurseries, Slongh, Mr. Turner 
exhibited a group of beautiful Tree Carnations, all 
with highly-coloured flowers. The finest of these 
were Scarlet Nonpareil, Model, Brightness, War¬ 
rior, very deep enmson ; Lancer, Rosalind, Meteor, 
Indian Chief, intensely dark; and Sunbeam. The 
value of these Carnations at this season of the year 
can scarcely be over estimated; and now that there 
are snch beautiful varieties no garden need he with* 
ont some of them. 

A large group of dwarf Scabious in pots, from 
Mr. Roberts, Gunnershury Park, Acton, was a 
highly attractive feature in the meeting, and an un¬ 
common one, moreover. This group showed what can 
be done with annuals by judicious treatment, andalso 
what serviceable plants these dwarf Scabious are for 
the winter embellishment of the conservatory. Tho 
colours of the flowers range from rich velvety black, 
crimson, through pink to white. Any one having a 
frame or greenhouse can grow them perfectly. 

Mr. Woodbridge, gardener to the Duke of North¬ 
umberland, exhibited some fine specimen Bouvar- 
dias. They were about 3 ft. high, aud quite 2 ft. 
through, and loaded with blossoms. One plant such 
as these would give any one having a moderately 
warm greenhouse a supply of flowers for cutting for 
two or three months. 

Messrs. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, exhibited a 
group of Chinese Primulas, which were remarkably 
well grown. A kind named Swanley Red was ad¬ 
mired for its large deep red blossoms. There were 
also good lilac, white, and carmine flowered kinds. 
Fine displays of Cyolamens were made by Mr. 
Clarke, of Twickenham, and Mr. Smith, of Ealing. 

For Messrs. Sutton’s prizes there was a brislc 
competition. Twelve kinds of vegetables were re¬ 
quired, and prizes were also offered for Onions and 
Potatoes of epeoial aorta. There were a dozen ex¬ 
hibitors of collections. The first price collection, 
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shown by Mr. Austen, from Bristol, was very fine. 
The most noteworthy were Leicester Red Celery, 
extremely fine ; Hathaway’s Excelsior Tomato, St. 
Patrick Potato, Scarlet Intermediate Carrot, Hoi- 
low Crown Parsnip, Button’s KiDg of the Cauli- 
flowers, I mproved Reading Onion, Sutton's Snowball 
Turnip, Nutting’s Dwarf Red Beet, very large Su. 
perb Brussels Sprouts- These comprised sorts par¬ 
ticularly suitable for exhibition purposes. 

The prizes for Potatoes, too, were keenly com¬ 
peted for. The Magnum Bonums throughout were 
excellent, there being fourteen dishes ; of Reading 
Abbey there were nine dishes ; of Woodstock Kid¬ 
ney, seven ; and of Reading Hero eight, all of which 
represented these excellent varieties in their true 
character, and it was worthy of note that the judges 
were not led away by large size in awarding the 
prizes, but selected what they considered the most 
characteristic tubers, and those that would stand 
the test of cooking the best. The class for a dish of 
twelve roots of Reading Improved Onion brought 
ten competitors. The first, from Lord Eversley’s 
garden, were indeed excellent in every respect, and 
showed well what a handsome sort this is when well 

^The following is a list of the awards of Messrs. 
Sutton’s prizes . 

For collection of vegetables, 12 kinds.—1st pnze, 
£5 5s , or gold medul, Mr. J. Austen, Ashton Court 
Gardens, Bristol; 2nd, £3 3s., or silver medal and 
£i 1 b., Mr. R. Phillips, gardener to Captain Jack- 
eon The Deodars, Meopham; 3rd, £2 2s., or bronze 
medal and £1 Is., Mr. W. Meads, Beckett Park, 
Shrivenham ; 4th, £1 Is., Mr. Wildsmith,gardener 
to Viscount Eversley, Heckfield Place, Winchtield ; 
5th, 10s. 6d., Mr. R. Lloyd, Brook wood Asylum, 
Woking. 

For 12 Sutton’s Improved Reading Onions.—1st 
Drize, £1 Is., Mr. Wildsmith; 2nd, 15s., Mr. 
Howard; 3rd, 10s. 6J-, Mr. Haines; 4th, 7s- 6d., 
Mr. C. Ross, Welford Park, Newbury. 

For 12 Sutton’s Magnum Bonum Potatoes.—1st 
prize, £1 Is., Mr- W. Meads; 2nd, 15s , Mr J. Mil¬ 
ler, Hamstead Park, Newbury ; 3rd, 10s 6d., Mr. 
C W. Howard, Bridge, Canterbury ; 4th, /?. 6d., 
Mr C. Herrin, Chalfont Park, Gerrard’s Cross. 

For 12 Sutton’s Reading Abbey Potatoes.—1st 
nrize £l Is.. Mr. G. Donaldson, Ueith Hall, In- 

JSSe (N. B.) i 2nd 15. JbW.toh) 3rd. 

lOs.Gd., Mr. R. Lloyd; 4th,/s.6d., Mr. S. Hamea, 
Goleshill House, High worth. 

For 12 Sutton’s Woodstock Kidney Potatoes.— 
1st prize, £1 la., Mr. W. Meads; 2nd, 15s., Mr. 0. 
W. Howard; 3rd, 10s. 6d., Mr. J. Miller ; 4th, 7s. 
fld . Mr. R. Phillips, 

For 12 Sutton’s Reading Hero Potatoes.—1st 
prize, £l Is., Mr* J. Miller; 2nd, 15s., Mr. A. 
Emson, Dorchester; 3rd. 10s- 6d., Mr. S. Haines ; 
4th, 7s. 6d., Mr. W. Meads- 


BEES. 


WINTERING BEES. 

Let me give a few hints in regard to the de¬ 
tails of preparing bees for winter. First, be cer- 
tain that each colony, if to be wintered out of 
doors, has at least 25 lb. of good honey nicely 
sealed over, or else 20 lb. of the best white 
cane sugar made into a syrnp by pouring upon it a 
gallon of boiling water. Next, the strength of each 
colony, as regards its numbers, should receive care* 
ful attention. If a colony is found weak in numbers 
it should be united with some other weak colony. 
Before the union is made the most undesirable 
queen should be removed from her colony, when, 
after the lapse of a day or two, the uniting can be 
performed by selecting a sufficient number of the 
best combs from each hive, and hanging them, with 
the adhering bees, in one of the hives. The bees 
upon the remaining combs should be shaken in 
front of the hive. . 

Some bee-keepers recommend sprinkling the bees 
with sweetened water scented with peppermint, in 
order to give all the bees the same odour. This 
operation, it is asserted, will prevent the bees from 
q uar relling. I have never used any such preparation 
when uniting twoswarms, neither havel experienced 
any trouble from the bees fighting, nor from their 
destroying the queen. The bees from several small 
colonies, when united into one colony, are less 
liable to quarrel than where only two colonies 
are united. It is considered an excellent plan to 
make two or three holes near the top of each comb 
in order that the bees may pass from comb to comb 
in cold weather without being obliged to pass 
around the edges of the comb, whioh, m winter, are 
usually somewhat frosty. 

For protection there are many different methods 
employed, each bee-keeper seeming to have some 
favourite plan of his own. Many use what are called 
«« chaff hives ’’—that is, hives having double walls, 
the space between the walls being packed with 
chaff. Others remove some of the combs from the 
hive, and fill the space that they occupied by put¬ 
ting in cushions or sacks filled with chaff. Many 
bee keepers favour the plan of setting three or four 


hives into a large box, and filling the space between 
the hives and the sides of the box with chaff or saw¬ 
dust, putting in a small wooden tube from the en¬ 
trance of each hive to the ontaide of the box, thus 
giving the bees an opportunity to fly whenever the 
weather is suitable. In my opinion, it makes little 
difference, so far as the results are concerned, 
which method of protection is employed ; the main 
requisite is that the bees be surrounded by a good 
thick coat of some dry material, which » a non¬ 
conductor of heat. It is better that the bees be pre¬ 
pared for winter early in the fall. This gives them 
an opportunity to perfect all their little housekeep¬ 
ing arrangements, and, when the cold weather 
comes, it finds them in good shape, while disturbing 
them after cold weather has set in, opens all the 
little oracks and crevices that they have so caref ully 
fastened ud w.tb propolis, and usually leads to disas¬ 
trous results. 

In the Northern States there is, perhaps, no 
better method of wintering bees than by placing 
them in a good dry and well-ventilated cellar. A 
part of the cellar should be partitioned off for the 
bees, in order that they naed not be disturbed by 
the light, or by any accidental jar or blow. The 
hives should be so arranged that no mice can gain 
admittance. Once or twice during the winter, if 
there should be a warm spell of weather, the bees 
should be carried out of doors and allowed to fly. 
In order to avoid spring dwindling, the bees should 
be left in the cellar as late as possible in the spring. 
I would leave them in the cellar is long as they re¬ 
mained quiet. Bees have also been successfully win¬ 
tered by burying them in the ground. The details 
of this method are something as follows : Upon a 
dry, elevated spot is dag a trench IS in. wide and 
of the same depth. It is tilled with dry straw, and 
then some sticks laid across upon which to set the 
hives. An enclosure of rough boards is built around 
the hives, leaving a space of about 1 ft. between the 
hives and boards. This space is filled with dry straw, 
a roof of boards put on, and then the whole is again 
covered with straw, and a thick coating of earth 
thrown over the straw. The bees are not disturbed 
until the ground thaws out in the spring. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, American Agriculturist. 


POULTRY. 


Profitable poultry.—In Gardening for Nov. 5 
a wish is expressed that correspondents would give 
their experience in poultry keeping for the past 
year I am happy to add my experience, if such will 
be of any use. I commenced keeping poultry in 
September, 1830, with Bix Langehan pullets and one 
cock. They are pure birds, hatched in April, 1880. 
The pullets began to lay at the end of December. I 
have not parted with any of the eggs or chiokens ; I 
have used them for my own table 
Dr. 

Original cost of 6 pullets and 1 cock . 

Corn And meal for 13 months .. 

2 new hen coops — . 

Eggs used in sitting . 


Cr. 

0 pullets produced 591 eggs at Id. 

7 chickens killed for table at 2s 6d. 
Stock in hand allowing for deprecia¬ 
tion in old birds .. — 

17 chickens at 2s. 0d. .. - 

6 chickens three weeks old at 0d. 


Profit for thirteen months 


£ s. 

d. 

1 7 

0 

2 4 10 

0 12 

0 

0 4 

4 

4 8 

2 

£ s. 

d. 

2 9 

3 

0 17 

0 

0 13 

0 

f 2 

6 

0 3 

0 

6 5 

1 

1 17 

1 


Their house and run is kept very clean. They have 
the range of a good Grass field. The food consists 
of Barley, Tail Wheat, and Indian Corn ; Barley meal 
and Spratt’s food for the young chickens, and they 
get the scraps from the house.— Oxfordshire. 

Fancy fowls.—As I intend purchasing a stock 
of Andalusians and Hamburghs, kindly furnish me 
with some information as to their points for show 
purposes.—E. 0. B. Y. [The cock bird should weigh 
from six to seven pounds, very upright in carriage, 
round and prominent breast, long and well-arched 
neck, covered with abundant hackle; the face red, 
with rather large ear-lobe, which must be scrupu¬ 
lously white, wattles large and pendant. The comb, 
which is one of the chief points, should be large, 
firm, and upright, like a Spanish cock’s, and of a 
healthy red. Hens should weigh about five pounds. 
Their combs are large, and fall over on one side of 
the face. In plumage, Andalusians are a slaty blue 
throughout, the shades of which vary from very 
light lavender to dark bine, almost approaching 
black in different specimens. The hackle and 
saddle feathers ot the cock are generally darker 
than the rest of the plumage, and are often 
beautifully laced, which gives the bird a very 
handsome appearance. Andalusians stand rather 
high on the legs, but are slight and graceful in 
fom, in fact, closely resembling Spanish in all save 
plumage and face. Hamburghs are essentially birds 
of plumage, and as there are no less than five kinds, 


all varying in this respect, a general outline of 
points must suffice until we are favoured with the 
variety you intend purchasing. Hamburghs are 
small in size, the cock weighing about 5 lb. and the 
hen about 4 lb. or less. They are very graceful ia 
outline, with Blender and neat legs, and feet of a 
blue colour. The combs must Oe double or “ rose,” 
large in the cock, but not irregular in make, small 
and neat in the hen, tapering to a point at the back, 
and set firmly on the head. The ear-lobes must bs 
pure white, free from any stain of red or blue, ia 
texture fine and smooth, and as round as a shil¬ 
ling ; faces red. The cock should be bold in carriage, 
with prominent breast and nicely arched neck 
covered with fnll flowing hackle. The plumage of 
Hamburghs has been bred to such a pitch of excel¬ 
lence that it is a difficult matter to obtain a prise 
for them at any show. We should recommend the 
black variety ; first, on account of its fewer vagaries 
of plumage, and secondly, because it is larger in 
size than the other varieties, laying a larger egg, 
although equally prolific in that respect.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Fowls Id confined runa —In Gardening, Oct 
22, a correspondent says : “ It is necee?ary to allow 
to each fowl at least 4 square yards to keep them in 
health.” In January I bonght six black ilamburgbs 
(a cockerel and five pallets) hatched in June, l&Mt 
I have kept them in a run 4 yards long and 1 yard 
wide in perfect health. From the 17th of February 
to this date I have had 557 eggs and 22 chickens (of 
course in another run) I must add that I allow my 
birds a ran for aboat an hour a day in a garden about 
40 ft. by 20 ft. I feed them three times a day on 
Barley or Indian Corn, and now and then give them 
waste greens which I procure from my greengrocer. 
— G. F. Bishop. 

Spanish fowls for exhibition— Omega. —They 
are best kept in small runs sheltered from coll 
winds or much sunshine, both of which are detri¬ 
mental to good white faces. A week before showing 
place the bird in a dark room or pen, with only 
sufficient light to enable it to see its food. This has 
a wonderful effect on the face, and will remove all 
yellow or other objectionable tinges, besides im¬ 
proving the plumage both in colour and gloss. Let 
the room be clean and dry. If kept thns more than 
a week it is apt to injure the general health, which 
is at once apparent in the comb turning pale. The 
face, comb, and wattles will require washing with 
soap and warm water immediately before the show. 
As regards food, they require no special kind as long 
as it is sound and good.— Andalusian. 

Book on Bantams.—We are not aware that 
there is any work published devoted exclusively ti 
Bantams, but all poultry books have a chapter or 
two on them. These birds do not require any special 
treatment other than that advised for all poultry, 
and the diseases to which they are subject are the 
same, and treated in the same way. They bear close 
confinement well. The chickens require special fo**l 
in order to keep down the size ; therefore the grain 
and meal, although nourishing, must not contain 
too much phosphate or bone-forming material. 
Wheat, Oatmeal, and Rice are the best. Late hatch¬ 
ing, say September or October, will also condnce 
greatly to small size.— Andalusian. 


BIRDS. 

Insects In birds.—A simple and perfectly safe 
plan of ridding birds and their cages of insect pests, 
and which I have proved with invariable success, 
is as follows : Take a piece of soft white calico, 
large enongh to cover the cage all round about two* 
thirds down the wires, cut a hole in the middle for 
the suspending ring to pass through. When the 
bird goes to roost place the oalico over the cage, so 
that it hangs as close as possible all round. In the 
morning as soon as any light is admitted into the 
room, carefully remove the cloth, upon which a 
number of small red or black insects will be seen ; 
plunge this into boiling water; during the day take 
it out and dry it thoroughly ; repeat this operation 
for several mornings until no insects appear. I have 
not tried it over a perforated zinc roof, which would 
prevent the cloth hanging so close to the cage, and 
the insects might lodge on tne roof instead of passing 
through to the cloth. With the wire tops I have 
never known it to fail in clearing both the cage and 
bird.— Perseverance. 

Treatment of Parrots. — Having bought an 
African grey parrot, a young one, I should like the 
opinion of some one as to how to feed it; Ac. It is a 
noble bird in splendid feather. It is still rather wild ; 
the ring rouna the pupil of the eye is almost clear 
white ; it will eat nothing but Maize boiled until soft. 
I give it water twice a day and fresh sand daily, aol 
bath of tepid water once a week. Am I doing right ? 
—T. Fortune. 

Treatment of hawfinches.—I would be glad of 
any information respecting a hawfinch, his proper 
food, habits, Ac.—L. H. A. 
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No. 142. 


TO BEGINNERS IN GARDENING. 

The following simple instructions may be 
useful to those just beginning gardening 

Soil.—There are three distinct kinds of soil, 
common sand, loam, and clay, and most soils 
▼ary between these. Pure Band everybody knows, 
but where sand exists as a soil it is generally 
mixed with loam or with vegetable fibre, or 
both. Loam is a rich mellow soil, between sand 
and clay in colour, from yellow to black; it 
generally weighs light and crumbles easily in 
the hand. A light loam dries quickly, a heavy 
dries more slowly. Loam often contains a 
considerable mixture of sand. Clay is a heavy, 
fine-grained, stiff, adhesive soil, somewhat of 
the consistence of American cheese; it retains 
mo isture, clings to the spade, and is sticky and 
difficult to work. Good garden soil consists of a 
mixture of these soils more or less, with par¬ 
ticles of decaying vegetable matter, the whole 
reduced by earth worms to a fine and easily 
worked consistency. This soil or mould is mainly 
the product of the worms. These useful creatures 
put a foot of earth on the raw clay of the 
Southall brickfields in fifteen years. Where this 
black vegetable mould does not exist only a few 
weeds will grow, and the work of the worms 
must be helped by plentiful digging and manur¬ 
ing, the soil be broken up as finely as possible 
by the spade and the action of the frost and 
drought, and the decayed manure must be 
thoroughly incorporated with it. 

Subsoil.—The Bubsoil is nearly as important 
as the soil itself; if it is a loam or a clay, por¬ 
tions of it can be lifted from time to time and 
incorporated with the soil so as to supply the 
plants with fresh quantities of those ingredients 
which manures do not contain. If the subsoil is 
or gravel this cannot be done, and fresh 
soil must be procured when necessary. 

Drainage.—Where the soil is clay or loam, 
and in some situations, even on gravel and sand, 
drainage will be necessary. To ascertain whether 
is required, two or three days after a spell 
of wet weather dig holes here and there 3 ft. 
deep or a little over; if the land requires drain¬ 
ing these will fill more or less with water in an 
hour or so, which water will not soak away, but 
remain. On heavy soils the drainage should 
carry the water clear away into the natural 
streams or ditohes, but if, as sometimes happens, 
the soil is water-logged in winter, but has a 
tendency to become parched and dry in summer, 
the drainage should be carried into a deep well; 
and so stored against a season of drought. To 
give an instance of the importance of drainage, 
a trellis in my garden has Ivy and Honeysuckle 
planted to cover it; these have been planted 
seven years, the Honeysuckles were weak and 
sickly, and the Ivies had not grown 2 ft. in 
that time. Last winter a drain 3 ft. deep was 
made immediately in front of the border, and 
this summer the Ivies had reached the top of the 
trellis, and the Honeysuckles have sent out 
shoots 4 ft. long, and flowered profusely both in 
June and in October. In London and large towns 
where the houses are all drained into sewers the 
gardens seldom require draining. 

Digging?. —This important operation should 
be thoroughly well done, and especially so where 
permanent beds of hardy plants are contempla¬ 
ted. A good supply of thoroughly rotted manure 
should first be placed ready to hand, a space of 
about 4 ft., and extending the width of the bed 
to be dug, should be dug up, the first spadeful 
in depth being lifted and wheeled to the further 
end of the bed. If there is 2 ft. of black mould, 
the second spadeful in depth should be removed 
in the same way ; the third spadeful in depth 
should now be turned over and thoroughly 
broken up with the spade ; the next 4 ft. from 
the end of the bed should then be taken in hand, 
the two top spadefuls being thrown forward to 
take the place of that which has been wheeled 
and the manure worked in at the same 
time ; the second 4 ft. of subsoil can then be 
broken up, and so on to the end of the bed, 
where the soil removed from the first space dug 
will fill up the deficiency; the whole should then 
be raked level and allowed to settle for a week 


or bo, when planting can be done. Where the soil 
is shallow only two spits need be dug, but it is 
advisable in each cases to well break up the 
subsoil, and in the vegetable gardens at least 
to bring up a little of the subsoil at times so 
as gradually to attain a greater depth of good 
soil; the same thing can be accomplished in 
flower beds by top-dressing with fresh soil 
every year. Each spadeful should be thoroughly 
well broken up as it is turned over. In 
light soils the mere throwing of the earth 
forward will often break the lumps up com¬ 
pletely, but in more adhesive soils each spadeful 
should be first slashed with the edge of the 
spade, then patted with the back of it to crush 
the lumps, and then sliced horizontally with the 
front edge of the spade right through the spade¬ 
ful several times. The ground should not be dug 
while wet. In digging the position of the body 
is important ; one often sees amateurs attempt¬ 
ing to dig with the feet dose together, tne 
knees bent, and the back stooping. The feet 
should be placed firmly, the legs straight at 
the knees, and the body erect. One hand should 

O the cross piece of the handle of the spade 
j and hold it almost upright, while a vi¬ 
gorous push of the middle of the foot sends it 
into the ground the full depth of the blade; the 
hand on the oross piece should then be pulled 
towards the body until the earth loosens, when 
the other hand should grasp the shaft of the 
I spade within I ft. or so of the blade, and the 
spade should be horizontal and the body upright 
' before the spadeful of earth is thrown forward. 
When the earth has to be thrown forward a 
yard or so the body should assume the position 
an infantry soldier takes when ordered to “ pre¬ 
pare to receive eavalry—as a rear rank standing” 
—before the earth is thrown. 

The above described method of digging en¬ 
ables a large amount of work to be done with 
the smallest amount of exertion possible, and 
that will be considerably lessened it the ama¬ 
teur learns to dig with either hand and either 
foot. A good steel spade with a long handle is 
the most useful tool, but in very heavy soils a 
steel fork is easier to work, and less liable to bend 
or break, but where a fork is used a spade is 
also necessary to break the lumps in stiff soils. 
The handiest tool for an amateur is a four¬ 
pronged steel fork, of American manufacture, 
with a simple cross-head and a very long handle. 
The spades and forks of English make are 
mostly too short in the handle. For a stiff soil, 
a narrower spade should be chosen than for 
a light soil, and less depth back should betaken 
at each spadeful, so as not to put too much 
strain on the tools, or these will give way sud¬ 
denly, and it will be found that breakage has 
been going on for a long time unnoticed. A pair 
of heavy boots are indispensable for digging; 
strong waterproof porpoise-hide are the best; if 
well smeared with dubbin they will last for 
years. Strong leather guards, however, should 
be provided to fasten under the sole and round 
the instep, as digging puts a heavy wear on the 
boots at their weakest part just in front of the 
heel, where they give way very quickly when 
the least damp. It is not well to attempt to push 
the spade into the ground with the heel of the 
boot, as a slip will result in an awkward fall, if 
not a dangerous accident; by pushing it with 
the middle of the foot immediately in front of 
the heel, the danger of slipping is avoided. 

General cultivation.— -Besides digging, 
raking and hoeing are necessary operations in 
a garden. A rake about 13 in. wide should be 
provided, and a smaller one about 7 in.; the 
largest is necessary for levelling the ground and 
breaking the lumps on the surface after digging ; 
the smallest is useful for dressing the beds and 
spreading top-dressings of fine soil between plants 
in winter. Hoeing is necessary to keep down 
weeds and to keep the surface of the soil open to 
the atmosphere and to rains, which will often 
run off a sloping bed entirely after a long 
drought, unless the soil is broken and roughened 
by the hoe. The ordinary hoe, or clat as it is 
called in the north, with the blade at right 
angles to the handle, answers very well, but a 
useful modification of it consists of a triangular 
plate of steel with a socket for the handle 
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screwed into it at right angles. This is a very 
handy tool, as it has three cutting edges which 
do not cut so deep as the ordinary hoe, while a 
sharp stroke of one angle spuds out Thistles, 
Daisies, Docks, Dandelions, and similar weeds. 

No vegetable refuse of any kind should be 
wasted in a garden ; withered leaves and tops of 
perennials and annuals should be laid up in 
heaps to rot into leaf-mould. Waste leaves of 
kitchen vegetables, which smell badly while 
decaying, can be dug into the soil at once. 
Trimmings of hedges and shrubs and all weeds 
can be mixed with coal-dust and slowly charred 
into charcoal, which is excellent stuff to put 
up Onion beds. 

Manures. —Stable or cow-shed manure is 
the best for all garden purposes, and the best 
way to make it ready for a garden is to use it 
for a season as a hot-bed and dig it into the 
ground when all the heat is out of it. In a small 
garden it might be used for a hot-bed in 
spring and for Vegetable Marrows in the sum¬ 
mer ; if allowed to rot in a heap it should be 
covered with earth, and be so placed that what¬ 
ever is washed out of it by the rain will sink 
into soil that can be dug up and made use 
of after the manure heap is removed. For arti¬ 
ficial manures, see advertisements. I have tried 
Clay’8 Fertiliser and Amie’s Artificial Manure, 
and found both beneficial when mixed with 
the upper 6 in. oE the soil, but have not tried any 
others. Lime is useful to mix with heavy soils; 
it should be just covered with earth. Peruvian 
guano is useful both as a stimulant in a liquid 
form, and as a top-dressing covered with 3 in. of 
soil. Sulphate of ammonia is useful in the same 
way, but has a tendency to exhaust the soiL 
No manure should be spread on the surface 
and allowed to remain there, but should be 
covered with earth immediately it is laid down; 
if fresh manure is used in this way it should be 
well mixed with earth. 

j Stocking. —Any plant which will grow 
in a large garden will grow in a small one under 
the same treatment. Beginners however must not 
expect to succeed in making their gardens show 
a growth of strong vigorous free-flowering plants 
the first season or even in the first five. The old 
Scotch proverb, “ Bairns maun creep e’er they 
gang,” is as applicable to gardening as to every¬ 
thing else requiring knowledge and experience. 
The first thing is to choose plants suitable for the 
soil; the second is to have them in from the 
nursery at the most favourable time and plant at 
once. Hardy plant nurseries advertise collections 
of plants suitable for various soils, and so save a 
beginner the trouble of selecting on that point. 
The back numbers of Gardening should be 
studied, in which many lists of hardy plants have 
been given suitable for all kinds of soils, expo¬ 
sures, and situations ; detailed descriptions have 
also been given from time to time of multitudes 
of hardy plants, also particulars of their require¬ 
ments and cultivation, by those who have grown 
them. It; is neither possible nor desirable to 
embody these details in a short artiele, and 
it is only by the study of these detailed 
descriptions that a beginner can arrive at 
what he ought to choose with a chance 
of success. k Good general advice is, do not at¬ 
tempt too much at once ; there are many plants 
which are not particular as to soil, and choice 
things can be ventured on in selected batches 
each year, as the cultivation of each lot is 
understood and becomes matter of routine. 
Beginners should grow as many perennials as 
they can from seed, though the resulting plants 
are not show flowers, they are generally free 
flowering, vigorous, and healthy; and fifty 
seedling Carnations or Pansies will teach a 
beginner how to cultivate them without the 
danger of losing valuable plants. 

All hardy spring and summer-flowering plants 
should be planted by the end of September. 
Autumn-flowering perennials should be planted 
in spring as soon as severe frost is over. Spring 
planting is also best for those plants which do 
not stand a severe winter until established. 
Plants should never be moved when in bleom j 
the period at which the seeds naturally ripen 
is the best time to move most of them. Hardy 
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plants should be ordered from a good nursery 
where they are grown for sale. In planting the 
roots should be spread well out nearly horizon¬ 
tal, or just sloping a little downwards, and the 
earth pressed closely to the roots ; the soil 
should be tolerably dry when planting is done. 
A good way to arrange a small garden is to have 
beds of varying soils, lighter or heavier, to suit 
varied selections of plants ; a rich, deep, well- 
drained loam is the nest soil for an amateur's 
garden, and will grow almost anything, but 
there may be sandy beds, peat beds, and clayey 
beds for plants which require those soils. 

J. I). 

(To be continued.) 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS FROM SEED. 
These, if from a good strain of French Boed, are 
very satisfactory plants and useful for cutting. 
The only drawback they have as border plants 
is the habit of llowering in the winter, but this 
can be obviated by sowing early, so as to get 
the plants to a good size by autumn, when they 
will begin flowering in the spring and coutinue 
in bloom all the summer. Pipings struck in the 
spring and planted out in the autumn will 
behave in the same way. 

Old plants are ditlicult to manage in the open 
air, but will survive the winter if well thinned 
out ; the only danger is damp cold, which rots 
them at the surface of the ground. They grow 
very well in a light, rich soil on chalk. On the 
chalk hills far Irom any damp soil, and where 
no damp fogs rise in winter, they should survive 
mo it winters. My plants wero in a light soil on 
chalk, but bo near clay soil that the wind brought 
the cold, muggy air from the clay Helds. 

It is impossible to say what colours will be 
produced from Carnation Beed. My seed was of 
self kinds, but quite a third of the plants turned 
ont Hakes and Piootees ; only four were single, 
and three of these were worth keeping for their 
brilliancy and free-flowering as well as their 
smooth-edged petals. One plant was merely a 
perpetual flowering form of the common white 
rink of the cottage garden ; another assumed a 
dwarf, almost creeping habit, with very large 
flowers on short stalks ; some developed n 
climbing habit, but the greater number spread 
into large busheB a yard across, sendiug up 
HO or 70 flowering BhootB at ouo time ; nearly all 
were Clove-sceuted. The best flowers were pro¬ 
duced from plants of moderate and sturdy habit 
Most of these had very large petals, and re¬ 
sembled a Gardenia in general appearance. 

Whero large quantities of cut flowers aro re¬ 
quired a good plau would be to plant these Car¬ 
nations in a well drained bed at the foot of a 
wall facing south-west, and cover them in with 
a lean-to glass roof in winter, so contrived that 
the plants could have plenty of warmed air ; 
what w’ould suit them exactly would be to have 
a current of air dried and warmed always pass¬ 
ing through them. Their free-rooting habit 
makes them unsuitable for pots. Many of my 
plants filled almost a yard of soil with their 
roots ; it is manifestly waste to cramp such 
free-growing plants in pots. 

It should scarcely bo an unrenuincrative en¬ 
terprise to grow r these Carnations in borders in 
a house specially constructed for them. Some of 
the white oneB I had were almost equal to a 
Gardenia, and a flake with a white ground, 
shading to a cream centre and delicately flaked 
with pate rose, was quite equal to one in form. 
A rich vermilion was quite as good, and a 
straw colour with brilliant magenta edge was 
almost as good, while most of the others w ere 
bo large and brilliant in colour an to be first- 
rate bouquet flowers, varying in colour from 
straw-yellow and white through rose, crimson- 
scarlet, red, maroon, aud purple to deep 
violet, J. D. 

The Coral Flower (Krythrina Crista 
galli).—This old inhabitant of our gardens 
possesses a considerable share of beauty, anil 
offers to other flowering plants a decided con¬ 
trast. In the case of largo specimens, where 
growth is luxuriant, the clusters of coral red 
Howr-ra aro very effective. In any warm corner 
of the garden, where the soil is light, the Coral 
tree will thrive, and if afforded eouio little pro¬ 
tection in winter will freely increase in vigour 


and beauty. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
manner of growing this plant is to lift it in the 
autumn and stow it away io a cool house or 
frame, planting out again in rich free noil in 
May. In this way it gets a start early in the 
year, and consequently comes into bloom at an 
earlier period than when it remains in the open 
ground. No matter in w hat way the Coral tree 
may lie grown, it will be found to well repay 
the care involved in its culture. —B. 

The Violet Oresa (Ionopsidium acaule). 
—One of the most interesting plants in many a 
flower girdeu in spring is this charming little 



Xh-s Cress (lonnpaldium acaule). 


Portuguese annual, whose dense tufts, not 2 in. 
high, of violet flowers spring up in all directions 
where plants of it have existed the previous 
season, for, like a common weed, it sows itself, 
thereby possessing all the advantages of a hardy 
perennial and causing no trouble w hatever after 
being once introduced. Its peculiar beauty 
adapts it for various purposes and positions. 
On rockeries, associated with even the choicest 
of alpine plants, it holds its own as regards 
beauty, and it never overruns or otherwise 
harms its neighbours. It is particularly suitable 
for sowing near pathways, rugged steps, or 
similar positions, places in which it grow s freely ; 
indeed, it would even flourish on a hard gravel 
walk, so freely does it grow. It also makes a 
pretty plant for the greenhouse or window, as it 
thrives well in pots, either sown in them or 
lifted in flakes from tho open ground and placed 
in them. It flow'ers in a couple of months after 
sowing, and often produces a sccoud crop of 
blossoms in tho autumn. 


The Everlasting Pea.— The Everlasting 
Pea is one of the most ornamental climbing 
plants in cultivation. It iB an exceedingly hardy 
as well as a showy plant. Both the white and 
rose-coloured varieties have long been in culti- 
tivation—how long it is impossible to say—but 
the striped varieties are of more recent origin. 
The name Everlasting Pea is in reference to its 
perennial character iu contradistinction to the 
annual duration of the Sweet Pea. It is readily 
distinguished from the latter at a glance, in 
conscquenco of the racemes being many-flowered 


showy, plant, smaller in all its parts. This is 
also sometimes cultivated and mistaken for L. 
latifoliua, which has become naturalised here 
and there in various parts of the United King¬ 
dom. The tmo latifoliua has a wide range of 
distribution in Continental Europe. Different 
coloured kinds of Everlasting Peas would look 
well planted together so as to form one mass. 
Such plants aro peculiarly well adapted for wild, 
rough, stony places, rambling and scrambling 
over bushes and stones. Coddling, and tying, and 
training cnly spoil them. Other Everlasting Peas 
are L. grandiflorus, which we now figure, which 
is not so rampant in growth, but infinitely hand¬ 
somer than L. latifoliua; the stems are weaker 
and the flowers twice the size. Another species, 
L. rotuudifolius, is comparatively a lower- 
growing plant than an> of the family, having 
some infinity to L. latifolius, but neater in habit, 
and excellent for stony banks. Anothei one, L. 
pyrenaicus, is the most rampant of the family, 
growing 20 ft. in a single season, and bearing a 
prodigious ouantity of blossoms of a yellowish 
tint, veined with purple. This is a charming 
kind for running over the trunks of dead trees 
and similar places. 

6100.-Seedrilnsr Carnations.—A groat 
deal depends upon how carefully (or otherwise) 
the seed waa saved. If really first-class seed 
you will probably get at least a few very nearly, 
if not quite as good as the parents, though per¬ 
haps not quite similar. The bulk will probably 
be of medium quality, and you must, of course, 
except a few w orthless “ scroggera but it is 
not likely that all will be inferior to the parents, 
unb-ns the seed is not what it should be.— 
K C. R. 

Round-leaved Buckbean (VilUnii 

nvmphoides).—This is a little British water 
plant found wild in running streams in Sussex, 
Surrey, Oxford, Bucks, Berks, Middlesex, 



Round-leaveil Buckbean (VUlarsLi n> mphoidea). 


Essex, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. It 
ia somewhat rare, nnd well worth oollectmg for 
small garden ponds or basins. Its leaves are 
shining green blotched w ith blackish purple. Its 
flowers, which are produced in summer and au¬ 
tumn, are bright yellow, and measure 1 in. acres*. 



Everlasting I’ea (hatliyrtw grand!tlorua). 


insteud of only two-flowered. Generously treated, 
it will grow h ft. or 10 ft. high, and bear a suc¬ 
cession of flowers. In many country place* it ia 
a favourite cottage garden plant, though it has 
been much neglected b/ gxrdeners. A native 
species, L. sylvestris, is a similar, though less 


LAVING OUT A GARDEN ON CHALK. 

6106. — Successful gardening on chalk subsoil 
is not by any moans a difficult matter provided 
there is a plentiful supply of water available. The 
dryness of the soil in w inter is a great advantage, 
and if it can tie kept moderately moist in summer, 
so as to prevent thing* getting burnt np, a very 
successful garden can be arranged. A chalk sub¬ 
soil makes the Boil resting on it hungry, so that 
before anything is done, a good supply of stable 
or farmyard manure should be provided and 
laid up to rot. Without a regular supply of 
manure it will be impossible to grow good vege¬ 
tables, and any shrubs and trees planted will 
send their roots out so far as to rob the flowei- 
ing plants placed near them of needful nourish¬ 
ment. 

General arrangement —Where a vege¬ 
table garden is required in a plot of ground u 
full view of the house, the best arrangement 
for a plot 60 ft. wide is to bring the flowir 
1 beds round in a curving sweep from tie 
sides to the middle of the farthest side of 
, the lawn, haviug the broadest border facing 
I the afternoon sun, and the narrowest the morn- 
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ing sun, if the garden is north and Bouth. 
A few beds with rockery edgings may separate 
the lawn from the house, and a broad walk 
down one side of the lawn will be suffi¬ 
cient. A plantation of trees and shrubs should 
separate the flower and vegetable gardens, and 
the entrance to the latter can either be at one 
side or in the centre as desired. The handiest 
plan for a vegetable garden is to have a walk 
all round within 3 ft. of the walls, and a cross 
walk in the middle joining the two longest walks. 
The wall borders can be devoted to fruit trees 
trained on the walls, and the growth of Radishes, 
Cresses, &c., which do not root deeply, and the 
raising of Beedliog plants, while the beds in the 
middle are regularly cropped with vegetables. 
Winter vegetables do extremely well on a chalk 
subsoil, and survive winters which kill every, 
thing on heavier soils. On the other hand, Peas, 
Broad Bean9, and summer Lettuces are difficult 
to grow, and require rich culture and plentiful 
waterings. All kinds of French Beans do splen¬ 
didly. 

Soil and planting.— The soil on ohalk is 
usually rich, but shallow ; additional depth can 
be gained by digging out the soil from the walks, 
and throwing it on the beds, filling the walks 
with flints, broken bricks, or similar material. 
Before any permanent planting of trees and 
shrubs, good deep well-manured beds should be 
made to receive them. Fruit trees especially 
should be prepared for in this way. Roses should 
be grown in a specially prepared bed to which 
some heavier soil and plenty of manure has been 
added ; standards will not do well, and all plants 
should be either on the Manetti or on their own 
roots. Ters, Noisettes, Bourbons, and Chinas, 
are the best to select, especially for a sloping 
position. 

Flowering plants.— All plants which 
dislike damp in winter do well on the chalk. 
Anemones of all kinds, Tulips, Primroses’ 
Primula Sieboldi, Pinks, Carnations, Cam- 

J anulas, English and Spanish and many other 
lises, the greater number of the Lilies, the 
Agapanthus, and the Alstrcemerias. Where time 
is limited, a very good way is to plant the 
borders with spring and autumn flowering plants 
and grow summer-flowering plants in specially 
prepared beds, choosing florists’ flowers and 
iheir allies for these; this will allow of these 
having undivided attention. One bed might be 
Carnations edged with Pinks, a second Pent- 
stemons, a third Gladioli, a fourth Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, a fifth Dahlias. There is no reason, 
however, for the borders being flowerless in 
summer ; the places where the spring, flowering 
bulbs have disappeared for the season, for in¬ 
stance, can be covered with Everlasting Peas, 
annual Tropaeolums, or Clematises, allowed to 
trail over the beds. If suitable plants are chosen, 
the fronts of beds on a chalk soil can always 
have a neat carpet-like effect as such plants as 
Arabia, Aubrietia, Erinus alpinus, and Stone- 
crop spread rapidly into neat tufts of foliage, 
smothered in flowers when in bloom. Many 
annuals also keep so very dwarf as to be quite 
carpeting plants. Hardy Sempervivums and 
many other rock plants thrive in the common 
border. 

In calculating what can be done in any avail¬ 
able time it is as well to remember that the soil 
on chalk is so dry and so easily worked, that 
not only is it in a workable state for the greater 
part of the year, but three spadefuls can be 
turned over in the same time as one of a heavy 
loam oraclay, so that the occasions when nothing 
can be done in the garden during fair weather 
are few, and a considerable amount of work can 
be accomplished. The comparative absence of 
heavy mists and dews is another advantage, as 
little bits of spare time can be used for pruning, 
training, and moving plants, which in a damper 
locality would necessitate a change of dress. It 
may fairly be said that on a chalk or sandy sub¬ 
soil an amateur can accomplish more gardening 
with his own hands than anywhere else. 

For a beginner the best procedure would be to 
get the shrubs and trees planted at once, and 
the flowering plants as early as possible in Bpring, 
pay the last week in February, if the season is 
favourable. The choice of plants must depend in 
a great measure on the amount of water and 
manure available. Summer vegetables can scarcely 
be grown on a chalk subsoil in a dry season 
without constant watering, and the same may 
be said of most flowering plants, but with plenty 
of water most plants that do not require a heavy 


or a moist soil can be grown. Any first-class 
nurseryman will supply a selection of trees, 
shrubs, and perennials suitable for a chalk soil 
__J. D. 


&500 '—Lifting bulbs. —It is neither neces¬ 
sary nor desirable to lift any bulbs annually, 
except such as cannot stand our winters in the 
open ground. Tulips flower better for being 
lifted and dried, but most others are better un¬ 
disturbed unless overcrowded, and should only 
be moved every three years or so. The proper 
time to move bulbs is immediately the leaves 
die down, which will vary with different sorts. 
Borders of hardy plants should not be periodi¬ 
cally dug all over; when plants get too large, 
or begin to grow weakly, they should be lifted 
and divided and moved to new stations, but 
there should be no annual digging and raking 
of the borders. Allow Nature to take its course ; 
let the leaves remain on the beds, pulling up 
weeds only. When the plants begin to move in 
spring, a coating of rotten manure or leaf-mould 
0n beds and hoed slightly in. 

6166.—Sowing Sunflowers.— These grow 
far stronger and finer if sown where they are to 
flower and not transplanted at all, merely 
thinned out if too thick. Self-sown plants are 



Glossy-flowered Tutsan (Hypericum flookerianum). 


also always superior to those sown by hand. To 
do their best Sunflowers require a deep, well- 
drained soil, and this should be decidedly 
granular in texture, almost rubbishy, but very 
rich. A hot south border open to all the sun¬ 
shine that is to be had, and somewhat protected 
in the north and east, is the best position. If 
good seed was liberally scattered in such a spot 
now, and just covered with dry earth, numbers 
would probably germinate in spring, and if 
thinned out to the right distanoe, hoed, and 
kept well supplied with water and liquid manure 
through the summer, enormous heads should 
result.—B. C. R. 


6190.— Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis).— 
The best time to divide this is probably Maroh 
or April, just before the crowns begin to push 
through. It may be done any time during the 
growing season if care is afterwards taken to 
prevent the plants from flagging. Cut between 
the crowns with a sharp knife and then carefully 
pull them asunder, disentangling the roots and 
avoiding breaking them as far as possible. 
Keep the plants in a shady place until they 
begin to make fresh roots, when they may be 
considered safe and receive the ordinary treat¬ 
ment.—F. W. Stansfield, Sale. 

-The best time to divide this Fern is in 

spring just as it starts into growth, but it is no 
use to think of dividing it if it has not more 
than one crown ; if there arc one or more side 
shoots or erowns, and they are some distance 


apart, it may be divided. No doubt many rea¬ 
ders of Gardening, who may not have the op¬ 
portunity of seeing for themselves, would be 
interested if I gave a description of the natural 
habits of this Fern, and the locality in which it 
grows wild in several parts of Devon. It is 
found in almost every instance growing close to 
water, sometimes in bogs where a person would 
find it very diflScult to get at it, but the best 
Ferns of this variety I ever saw were growing in 
the side of a bank (hedgerow), under which was 
a wet ditch. The land near was full of springs, 
and consequently the ditch was always wet. 
The Ferns were growing about 2 ft. upthe bank, 
and the points of the roots reached the water. 
Now this would plainly show that it is almost 
an aquatic plant, and therefore it would be of 
no use to try to grow it in a dry situation with¬ 
out artificial means of watering. It is w'hat is 
termed a deciduous Fern—that is, its leaves die 
down in winter. I should have mentioned that 
the side of the bank referred to was due west, 
with high bushwood overhanging, so that it got 
no sun till late in the afternoon. The Ferns seed 
and reproduce themselves in these wet ditches, 
and the old crowns after a certain age sprout as 
it were into three or four, and in the course of 
years they finally separate. I have often thought, 
although I have never seen it tried, that the 
best substitute for their 
native home would be 
to dig a round hole in 
an out-of-way corner, 
shaded from the mid¬ 
day sun, 2 ft. deep and 
from 3 ft. to 4 ft. over, 
according to the size of 
the Fern to be planted, 
puddle the bottom and 
sides with clay, and fill 
the middle with peat 
soil, leaving a hollow 
round the sides 9 in. to 
12 in., and the peat 
brought up to a point in 
j the centre, and a Fern 
planted thereon about 
1 ft. above the side 
level ; the ditch or hol¬ 
low could be filled with 
water two or three times 
a week in the growing 
season. This would keep 
the extremities of the 
roots mostly under wa ter, 
and the evaporation ris¬ 
ing therefrom on warm 
nights would moisten the 
fronds, a matter so es¬ 
sential to the well-being 
of this Fern. It does 
fairly well in pots in cold 
greenhouses or out-of- 
doors, also planted in out¬ 
door ferneries ; but it sel¬ 
dom grows so luxurious¬ 
ly as in its native home, where it sometimes pro¬ 
duces frondB from 5 ft. to 6 ft. in length. This 
Fern should at all times be planted in peat soil 
and have abundance of water when in active 
growth.—0. P. 

6008.— Tricyrtls hirta.—This thrives well 
in sandy loam or free soil of any kind in the 
open air. In removing a hardy plant from t he 
open to a glasshouse care should be taken to 
give abundance of air. Your pot plants probably 
suffered from undue confinement.—J. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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G-lossy-flowered Tutsan (Hypericum 
Hookerianum).—In the old botanical garden “by 
the banks of the Tolka ” (Glasnevin), this shrub 
is very beautiful during the autumn, bearing 
golden flowers and numerous polished buds in 
abundance at the points of its young growth. 
It there forms a much-branched shrub, about 
2 ft. high, and is a most profuse bloomer. The 
flowers are 2 in. in diameter, and one edge of 
each wax-like petal is delicately fringed or fim¬ 
briated, the other edge of the same petal be¬ 
ing smooth and entire, as shown in the engrav¬ 
ing. It is a perfectly hardy shrub in sheltered 
borders, and would make a desirable plant for a 
cool greenhouse. Cut specimens of this desirable 
shrub when in the bud Btate open their blos¬ 
soms in succession when placed in water, so th*t* 
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a twig will k« an ornament to a sitting-room and email spray are burnt, and the ashes make with unimpaired vigour. Where overcrowding 
vase for weeks together, and its delicately a valuable manure for the lawn or flower-beds, exists it is impossible to keep the plants in good 
polished huds, a. seen contrasted with the soft Dog's-tooth Violets.—Nothin* in their condition for "V len « th of time during the 
green leave, and red twigs, are quite an espe- way 0 “ o ^ more beaatifu , th , n the v * rieti “ e 0 { short dull day.. It i. preferable to consign the 
eial phasei of its beauty which must not be Erythronium (Dog's-tooth Violets): those who wor,t specimens to the rubbish heap rather than 
overlooked Although not a. yet generally met intend growing these should procure E. gigan° risk getting the better one. damaged from over- 
With in gardens, the plant is offered in general tcum 0 * g rnn d,a on , m , fi„e re d variety*? E. «<wding. It will be necessary now to guard 
catalogue, at prices varying from Is. to 2s 6d„ llbum m ,| u!i a We-flowered pure white, * •*•*"»* etmosphere among all green- 

which is reasonable, seeing that it is quite re much lnperior t jj, ° Id wMte variety : E. hoa ** * toc ^’ " nothing will be more injurious 
effective as many tender stove shrubs.-W. B. amerio>n £ m , anoeoUtnmi yellow, a very dUtinct , them «>*? an atmosphere overloaded with 
6185.— Trees for South America.— and desirable kind; E. atro-roaemn, a deep moisture. Aphelexis, Acacias,Ac., should occupy 
Having spent some years in Australia, I would rose-coloured kind ; E. purpureum majus, with v * r y airy positiona. A quantity of soft-wooded 
suggest that some forms of the Eucalyptus (Gum large mauve-purple flowers ; E. giganteum P an *f noyr require close attention. GaUaa 
Tree) would very likely prove suitable for the album, splendid white, bearing eight or ten ”,* onirar ded or retarded according as de- 

situatien described. The natural habitat of these flowers on a stalk ; E. gigauteum flavum, fine 8,rcd * These are not so particular as to position 
is similar in many respects to the oae in question, golden yellow. Either grown together in a bed Jf. Mme . •* . e •oft-growing plants. Primulas sod 
via., an extremely dry climate, a light soil, con- or in good-sized patches, at the front of the Cinerarias m • growing state must be plaeed 
listing of sandy loam near the surface, with herbaoeous border, these plants have a charming tbe fl** 88 *° tbem sturdy and strong; 
short clay or gravel below, in both of which the effect, not alone for the beauty of their flowers tke former must be watered with care during 
Gum Tree flourishes. Water not very near the but their handsome mottled leaves are very at- 8 P e “ 8 °* weather. Hydrangeas that were 
surface, which is not at all necessary, some of tractive; they should be planted without delay. P r °pagated at the end of the summer require a 
the finest trees growing near the tep of rocky Ranuuculusea_Hard* kind* somewhat warmer treatment than an ordinary 


eminences 
for many f 
bed ef a ri 


growing with their roots in a “ waterhole ” so they are apt to suffer from wet by lying too bloon ? Pj *?* 8 w * th one stem, 

salt as to be undrinkable by man or beast. The long in the ground 7 y g struck Fuchsias will require warm treatment to 

Eucalyptus globulus (Blue Gum) grows very * ... , t keep them gently moving all through the winter, 

rapidly, while the E. amygdalinus frequently -anemonoa should be largely grown where Any of these that need more root run may have 
attains the enormous height of 200 ft. er3«0ft., ? succession 0 f handsome hardy flowers is held a shift whenever it is necessary. Plants of the 
though it is not so rapid in growth. Lastly ! n 1 f. sfcima j 10n * tbe P lant8 » from their compaet autumn-blooming Fuchsia Dominion* and ser- 
these trees, besides being powerfully anti- b f blfc ™. tbe , continuous brilliant-coloured ratifolia must be kept dry at the root after 
miasmatio, are easily and quickly raised from bl< J° ma T ™ 1 , 0 * 1 they produce, being almost with- flowering to ripen up the growths before being 
seed. Seeds may be purchased from Messrs. °!? f. nval » the single scarlet variety is most pruned. Any young growths on these that have 
Carter A Co., ef High Holborn, London.— effectlV0 * commencing to flower in a mild not produced flower may now be inserted as 
0 , season during the first month in the year, cuttings, and will prove useful for growing on 

■ ■ !■ i Anemones like a moderately rich, free soil, and into specimens next season. 

if grown in clumps in the herbaceous border Ferns and Mosses.— Ferns should now 
THE COMING WEEK’S WORK should occupy afront position on account of be in a state of rest, which is better secured by 

- them dwarf habit of growth. A very pleasing a low temperature than by absolute dryness. A 

EmtrtcU from a Garden Diary—Eov. 28to Die. 3 . ettect may be prod uced in spring by plan ting large temperature of from 55° to 60° minimum is ref- 

Tru.pl.nUit Rom tutting, put In l M t January; i*n hifknnt ?nTVul fioientfor ‘ tove v.riotieu, while mere exclusion 

getting In a few more bulbs from beds outside; potting *} “ ie .g ra88 m aitterent parts of lawns, m Grass of frost will suit greenhouse ones. Such as are 
herbaceous Calceolarias out of seed pans into S in. pots ; in oat-of-tho-way corners, or in front of producing young fronds should be kept at the 

pruning Roses in pota for forcing ; planting Glou Mor- shrubbery borders and under trees. These may warmest end of the house, and should at no tune 

ceau Pears on south and east walls, nd planting Coxs be either planted m patches or disoersed 6 is or lanlr -p n_ «. , .. ,_ 

Pomona Apples In orchard; marking ground for planting o : n J .i Watcr ; ? ern8 » too » should always 

Damson trees; transplanting young Currants and Goose- \ 1D * a P art oyer the available ground. The places have a good supply, for the surface soil about 
berries ; pruning Gooseberries and Rod Currants on chosen for plants of this kind should not be in them frequently presents a moist aDoearanca 

north wall, also pruning pyramidal Apple trees ; making too close proximity to the dwelling, as the tops when beneath it is iBiuriouslv drv Cntmmn* 

up Mmshroom bed outside in the form of anarch; cutting omyht not tn hA 6 ' •_oouewsn is is injuriously ary. cutaway 

all self-protecting Broccoli ready for use; getting into u not 10 P® J em oy e d in the spring until only such fronds as are quite dead. Hardy 

heat a few roots of Rhubarb; covering up outside Mush- aIter they are dead, which, in a very prominent Ferns grown in pots should be placed in frames, 
room bed with manure and mats for protection from position, would be unsightly. Where any of the on back stages in greenhouses, or plunced on£ 
SnaST* 1 ° P “ nat g t b0V ? p !*^ " e *P •» 80 * rr “« ed they »kouIi of-dooM where watf^TtoC ffte 


Erntricts from, a Garden Diary — JVov. 28 to Doc. 3 . 


thVwUtW --* v -- UU " UK 1 °°™ Pi““ are ™ 80 a ™ged they should of-doom where water cannot lodge about them. 

Flower Garden be planted immediately. Now is an excellent time to clean such plants of 

. , . .. . ’ , Oroouses and Snowdrops may be put thr ip» and scale; when they have been tho- 

. ^ y «ry much i n by making holes with an ordinary dibber, roughly freed from these pests, the young 

benefited by timely thinning, as trees planted covering the bulbs with a little loose soil; for growths come up vigorously, and have a much 
merely for shelter in the first instance soon get Daffodils, holes must be made with a spade, but befcfcer chance of development than when old 
up to a large size, and unless judiciously thinned whatever way the planting is effected it can fronds, infested with insects, are present. Fumi- 
from time to time overshadow and injure others with ordinary care be done even on Grass with- 8 a ** n £ ferneries, too, may now oe beneficially 
which they were planted to protect. Trees in- out having an unsightly appearance. practised, even oftener than in summer, inas- 

ofon/1 «a ■ltirrln anariimana *iwa aLa ° ° J rr _L_/_’ 


tended to stand as single specimens are also " aia Q oL,V aoo , much as the fronds in winter are harder and 

often planted too thickly. Here we have many wassnouses. better ripened than in summer, and conae- 

handsome specimen trees, apparently fas* enough Stove plants.—Autumn - blooming dim- quently less liable to injury. A good stock of 

apart a few years back, now spoiling one hero. 8nch “ Clerodendron splendens, that have young Ferns should be kept in a brisk, moist 
another from want of space, being too large and done flowering should now be slightly out back, temperature for supplying cut fronds for fur- 
old for transplanting safely. The only remedy a “ d the roots kept drier than hitherto. Plants nishing purposes, and for filling or nam ental 
would be to cut some down, but when two Clerodendron Balfouri and Bougainvillea gla- baskets. Where spores have germinated and 
equally rare specimens are in question, it is not b ™ should now be casting their foliage. Bougain- have made a little progress, they should be 
easy to make up one’s mind to their total de- villea speciosa must be kept dry at the root to prieked off in small patches at firat, and after- 
■traction. Where shelter trees are used they the w °od thoroughly ripened, otherwise it wards, when a few fronds have been formed the 
should be of the oommoner rapid-growing kinds, not flower satisfactorily in the spring. The plants may be potted separately. Club Mo ea e s 
so that when the time for thinning arrives there li g bfc rapid-growing Passiflora kermesina also form good decorative subjects, the small 
may be no question as to which to remove. In require to be kept regulated ; some of the old kinds, like Selaginella denticulata, Kraussiaiuk. 

all cases one grand specimen tree is worth half- shoots may be taken out, when it will quickly and delicatissima being available for edgings, 
a-dosen medium examples of its kind, and fine break into fresh growth and yield a quantity of and the larger ones, like the varieties of fo£ 
trees can only be secured by abundance of room, beautiful flowers at any season of the year, mosa, africana, inequalifolia, and others make 
Of course, in the case sf belts planted for Where Passiflora princeps has finished flowering good substitutes for Ferns when kept growing 
shelter, individual specimens must not be ex- tb ® aim should be to get the wood thoroughly but when cut they soon fade. They may likS 
pected. Here we are sheltered by a hill on the ripened, as on this will depend the flowering wise be kept growing all through the winter 
side from which cold currents prevail, conse- next season. Sonerilas, now past their best, for as they grow so quickly, and oan be prop*- 
quently tender Conifers flourish with us that should be placed on a warm, dry shelf close to gated so readily, there is no necessity for reet- 
perish a few miles off, and in addition to this we tbe glass, and will only need to be kept ing them. Although, even in winter they like 
plant acknowledged hardy Firs in exposed por- moderately moist at the root during the winter plenty of water, stagnant moisture is* injurious 
tions to still further break up the cold currents season. An early batch of Gloxinias may now be to them. 

of air that are more destructive to vegetation started if conditions favourable to their after Roman and other Hvuninflip 

than actual frost in tbe dormant season. In growth can be secured, otherwise it will be _Where a irood annnlv nf flmn« «• 

taking down tree, in clo .0 proximity to good to wait a little longer before atarting from the p *^ t t f P e y up f £ the o)o J^ f 

shaped specimens intended to remain, care them. Bulbs of these, Achimenes, Glonosas, ve . r the*® amall 

should be exercised not to let the falling ones and Caladiums should be occasionally examined valuable their natural earlv^lowerinv hJSi 
injure their branches s we always find it be.Uo Jo ■ *.. that they are under favourable'condition, enabtg’u. to hav.lhem w^tttuTh 
lower each branch with a stout rope, as in this for wintering. wheB helt the te mper.ture should not^s 

way every piece may be gently lowered down Greenhouse plant8.-Xhe diffienltie. in kepttoo high ; 55°at night and 10- higher in the 
without injnry to ahrabs or undergrow h. The the management of there plant, will be greater daytime is sufficient. If a continuous^supply of 
roots are then grubbed, and the tree felled into at the prerent time than at any other aeaaon. large.flowered Hyaoinths, Tulips, and Nard.ri 
w! most convenient opening for removal Every plant will require a good portion fuUy are required until late in the spring, the Latert 
After the heavy wood is cleared away all rubbish exposed to light to carry it through the wintre roots Should at oaoe be potted; when potted 


Glasshouses. 
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plaoe them in * bed of coal ashes, a few inches 
m thickness, filling np between the pots, and 
covering all over 5 in. or 6 in. in depth with 
the same material; they will succeed in the 
open air, or in a cold frame, should such be at 
liberty; and in the Utter they can be easily 
protected from frost. 

Pelargoniame.— Show varieties of Pelar¬ 
goniums, as well as fancies, that were cut back 
after blooming, shaken out, partially disrooted, 
and placed in smaller pots, will now require 
moving into others a little larger, in which they 
are intended to flower. The size of the pots 
should be determined by the strength of the 
plant and the purpose for which they are 
required. Eight-inch pots are sufficient for the 
largest specimens. If wanted, Pelargoniums may 
be grown 5 ft. in diameter in pots of the size 
just named; for ordinary decorative purposes 
7-in. pots will be large enough. Grow them in 
good loam, enriched with about one-fifth of 
well-rotted manure ; to which add a moderate 
quantity of sand. In potting, ram the soil toler¬ 
ably hard ; if it be left loose the plants form 
comparatively few roots, and run a great deal 
into leaf, instead of flower, in the spring. Water 
them sparingly through the winter, never 
giving it until the soil has become almost dry, 
and then in sufficient quantity for it to make 
its appearance through the bottom of the pots. 
Keep the shoots well tied out, and the plants in 
the lightest situation available, elevated close 
to the roof, with a night temperature of from 
40° to 46°. 

Pits and frames.— See that the occu¬ 
pants of cold pits and frames receive plenty of 
air when the weather is not frosty ; the object 
now is to restrict growth as much as possible, 
as the less progress the occupants of such 
structures make the hardier they will be. This 
not only applies to plants in pots, but also to 
subjects like young Lettuces and Cauliflowers. 
Either in frames or under hand-glasses or 
cloches, inattention to this matter of giving air 
is frequently the cause of these plants dying 
outright, or suffering seriously when long-con¬ 
tinued frosts occur. 

(Hardy Fruit. 

From practical observation of the results of 
planting fruit trees at all dates, between the 
beginning of October and the end of March, I 
bave come to regard November and February as 
the two best months of that period in which to 
plant, and of the two I give the preference to 
November. After a hot, dry summer planting 
in the month of October would perhaps be better 
than deferring it till November, because in such 
a season the wood of the trees is sure to be well 
ripened, and therefore there is no danger of its 
shrivelling : whilst another advantage is that the 
ground still retains a large proportion of the 
summer heat, and, consequently, renewed root 
action commences at once; but this early root 
action I look upon as secondary only in com¬ 
parison with the importance of having the trees 
well matured before removal, hence my prefer¬ 
ence, in doubtful cases, to November as the best 
month in which to plant; and if through press 
of work planting cannot be completed within 
that month, by December the ground has got so 
cold aud vegetation so inactive, that it is better to 
wait till February. As soon as planting is finished 
let all the trees be secured to stakes, otherwise 
new root formation will be seriously impeded. 

Mulching is another essential condition to 
the quick recruiting of the energies of trees that 
have been disturbed by removal, tending, as it 
does, to the exclusion of frost and reduced 
evaporation from the soil; nor is the practice 
alone beneficial to newly-planted trees ; it is also 
equally so to trees that have become debilitated, 
either by free bearing, or from long neglect as 
regards applying manure to them. All such trees 
should previously have a portion of the surface- 
soil removed and replaced with fresh maiden 
loam, and the mulching—the best manure that 
is to had—should be immediately spread as far 
as the roots extend ; and in every case prefer¬ 
ence should be given to the application of such 
surface-dressing at this season, the more certainly 
to ensure its manurial properties being com¬ 
municated to the soil by the winter rains. On 
frosty mornings, when the ground is hard and 
wheeling can be done expeditiously, advantage 
should be taken to get Strawberries and Rasp¬ 
berries mulched, and manure wheeled amongst 


bush fruits that are to be surf aoe dug, as soon as 
conditions are favourable. 

The pruning of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, and all small fruits should be proceeded 
with as quickly as circumstances will permit, 
and much annoyance as regards insect pests will 
be saved next spring and early summer if, pre¬ 
vious to nailing or tying, the trees are effectually 
dressed with Gishurst or other soapy compound. 
If none else are dressed, Cherries on walls 
should certainly be, otherwise they will be sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of black fly. Pears that are 
affected with scale mav be readily freed from it 
by coating the trees all over with a paint made 
with Gishurst in the proportion of 8 oz. to 1 gallon 
of water, to which add 4 oz. of black pepper ; mix 
to the consistency of thin paint by adding sifted 
hone manure. The same composition also de¬ 
stroys the white scale that sometimes affects 
Apncots, and it does not injure the trees.—W. 


House and Window Gardening. 


HINTS ON CHURCH DECORATIONS. 
The first thing to consider in decorating a 
church is the style and character of the build¬ 
ing. Many flowers look well in one church, yet 
they are not suited to another. As a rule, wild 
flowers should not be put in a populous town 
church or in one of Grecian style. Delicately 
coloured or small flowers must be avoided in 
large buildings. Red or brilliant flowers must 
not be placed near red brickB. Plenty of ever¬ 
greens must be used, as they serve as an ad¬ 
mirable background for flowers. 

MOSB should be extensively used ; it can be 
mixed with all kinds of flowers and fruits (for 
harvest festivals), except very heavy ones. 
Moss must be gathered the day it is wanted 
and kept in a cool plaoe. It must be thoroughly 
cleaned from the little bits of wood, soil, Ac., 
clinging to it. This requires to be done at home. 
Never wet the Moss ; water spoils it. 

Be very careful when selecting flowers, Ferns, 
leaves, Ac., to look thoroughly if there be any 
insects ; remove all decayed blossoms, leaves, 
Ac., but keep one or two buds and a leaf or 
two to each bloom. When fruit is used for 
harvest festivals it must be lightly washed and 
thoroughly dried. 

Avoid contrasting colours; never put pink 
and red together, nor pink and yellow, pink 
and violet, red and violet, blue and violet, or 
blue and pink. Yellow must be sparingly used. 

An octagon, circle, or hexagon the exact shape 
and size as the top of the font is required. This 
can be made in wood by any joiner, and painted 
green, and drilled with holes in which to put 
the flowers; tin watertight shapes are also 
made, and they are much better than wooden 
ones. For hanging to the side of fonts, pulpits, 
walls, Ac., there are tin cones, watertight, and 
furnished with a loop to hang by. It is better 
not to fill these with water, but to put between 
the stems of flowers little bits of cotton wool 
soaked in water; this will prevent any spilling 
of the water if the cones are overturned. There 
are also tin backs for church bouquets; they 
keep the bouquets flat and in shape. These and 
the oones can be bought at any church furnish¬ 
ers. These cones can be hidden by Ferns or 
other plants. Never use white string or twine; 
green is much better. Above all do not use 
paper flowers, paper rosettes, or paper garlands; 
they look very vulgar and out of place in a 
church. 

It is by far the best to plan and design the 
decorations a few weeks Wore any festival, 
as then you can force your own flowers, or order 
them of the nurseryman, and the bother and 
trouble of leaving everything for the last is done 
away with. The book on church decorations 
lately recommended in Gardening is certainly 
one of the best, if not the best at the price. 
Practice and taste, however, will teach mere 
than any book or any directions. I will now give 
a few hints as to the arrangement of a church 
for Christmas, leaving till some future time any 
hints I may have to give for Easter, Ascension, 
Whitsuntide, and harvest festivals. 

For Christmas, indoor flowers in season 
are white Roman Hyacinths, Cyclamens, Poin- 
settias, winter-flowering Carnations, Geraniums, 
Solanums (berried), Primulas, forced Violets, 
Lilies of the Valley, Aram Lilies ; and outdoor 


flowers consist of Christmas Roses (invaluable at 
this time, but better in a hothouse), Lauras- 
tinus, monthly Roses ; if the weather is mild a 
few Chrysanthemums, a few Primroses, and 
sprays of Jessamine. 

Font. —Round the top a border of Moss, 
dotted here and there with small Ferns and 
small bits of ground Ivy ; round the base 
groups of plants in pots, or green boughs, or in 
the Moss put Christmas Roses, or Geraniums, 
or Primroses instead of Ferns. Our font this 
Christmas will be all decorated with different 
kinds of Ferns—Polypodiums, Adiantums, Gym- 
nogrammas, Ac. ; here and there a bunch of 
red Geraniums. Another pretty way to decorate 
a font at this time is, take some gold paper, cut 
a' strip 6 in. wide, lay it round the top of the 
font; on this place Maiden-hair and other 
Ferns as if growing there, half fill the font with 
water (of course, if there is no cover); this water 
makes the flowers look so much nicer ; round 
the base place gold paper and more Ferns. 

Pulpit.—If in stone, garnish with berried 
Holly, or Solanums and Cyclamens, Ac. If in 
wood, take thin strips of wood, cover them with 
Moss, and place Christmas Roses about 6 in. 
from each other; put these strips round the 
pulpit, or cover the pulpit with red cloth ; on 
this make a design with Box, Cypress, Yew, or 
any dark green shrub. 

Lectern. - A mass of Holly, Mistletoe, Lauras- 
tinus, and other shrubs, or bouquets of com¬ 
mon Ferns, Cyclamen, Chrysanthemums, Cape 
Jessamine, Ac. ; or delicate Ferns, Violets, and 
Lilies of the Valley. Slanda rcls. —Wreaths of dark 
green leaves intermingled with red berries. 
Chancel standards. —Wreaths of dark green 
leaves, Box or Yew, Cape Jessamine, or Poin- 
settias. 

Communion table.— Vases of the best 
flowers available. In the midst a cross of Moss, 
Ferns, Violets, Lilies of the Valley, white Hya¬ 
cinths. Round the table a display of Pahns 
and other fine-leaved plants in pots. 

Rails. —Different kinds of Holly or Ferns, 
LaurastinuB, and a few bright flowers ; or dark 
green Holly without berries and Everlasting 
flowers. 

Credence table. —Aram Lilies and Ferns, 
Chancel halls .—Holly and Mistletoe. Chancel 
screen .—Ferns, Aram Lilies, and Geraniums. 

Texts are very difficult to make, and require 
much care and practice to be well made, yet 
look very effective on window-sills in red cloth, 
the letters in dark green leaves. 

If there are any blank spaces or arches re¬ 
quiring filling up, make a frame fitting the space, 
cover it with red material (print as low as 4d. 
a yard will do), and cover with a lattice work 
of dark green leaves. L. B. F. 


Berried and othervase plants.—I will 

just mention the value for winter of small 
branches of Cotoneaster Simonai, adorned with 
their gay red berries, and the handsome pods of 
Iris fcetidissima, splitting open to show their 
scarlet Beeds, both of which may be introduced 
most happily into vases, accompanied by some of 
the more richly tinted leaves of Berberis Aqui- 
folium, a few of the sword-like leaves of the 
variegated form of the Iris, and of the splendid 
marbled leaves of Arum italicum, a bunch or two 
of Laurastinus and Winter Jasmine, and some 
drooping tassels and deep coloured foliage of 
Garrya elliptica, or catkins of the common 
Hazel, and I have enumerated hardy subjects 
enough to cheer and brighten our rooms through 
many a dark day of winter. I must not forget, 
however, to call attention to that little gem of 
gems, Crocus Imperati, a true winter Crocus, 
and establishing itself as easily as the common 
ellow species ; if gathered in the bud and 
rought into a warm room it soon expands and 
shows the beautiful purple lining of its buff 
petals, a combination of colours that cannot fail 
toelicit the admiration of all beholders.—T. G. L. 


Paint for hot-water pipes.- Having 
sought for information as to coating hot-water 
pipes last year, stove varnish was generally sug¬ 
gested as most suitable by theorists, but on 
applying to a whitesmith he brought me about 
three pints (2d.) of coal tar from the gas works, 
and told me to dilute it with paraffin oil. I used 
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half the tar, perhaps one pint of paraffin oil (it 
being hot weather less paraffin oil was necessary 
than would have been the case in oold weather), 
and applied it with a common paint brash. I 
was pleased with the extreme facility with 
which the work was completed, and the neat 
black, somewhat shiny colour whioh replaced 
the rusty coat the pipes had contracted in laying 
about for months, in a day or two the smell of 
the tar evaporated. I have benohes on whioh 
are hundreds of pots, the drip from which 
falls on the pipes. The hose plays on the pipes 
for thirty minutes at a time to water Vines ; 
and at the end of seventeen months there is not 
a spot of rust, except on that portion that is in 
a propagating pit, which from the confined 
damp has lost most of the tar, and commenced 
to rust. The other portion does not appear likely 
to require a fresh coat for some years. I did not 
remove the plants, and the vapour did not 
harm them perceptibly.—H. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

YELLOW FLAX. 

(LINUM trigynum.) 

Among winter-blooming plants this is one of 
the most beautiful, and of the highest value for 
deoorative purposes, especially as there are so 
few good yellows at this season of the year. I 
have grown this Flax for these last seven or 
eight yean in quantity, always growing it in 
the stove the whole of the year till last season, 
when I determined to try cooler treatment, 
which I have done, and that with marked suc¬ 
cess. We had plants of it covered with flowers, 
and these had not been in a stove since they 
were cuttings. From August 1 they had not 
been in a temperature exceeding 45° at night by 
means of fire heat, and when the nights have 
been frosty the house in the morning bas stood 
at 38° on several occasions. Many say they 
would like to have this showy Flax, but find it 
difficult to grow and keep clean. No plant is, 
however, easier to manage, and none, when pro¬ 
perly treated, giveB greater satisfaction, for what 
can yield more pleasure during a day in Decem¬ 
ber than to look into a house and see this bright 
yellow Flax mixed with such plants as zonal 
Pelargoniums, blue Browallias, the red and 
white Bouvardias, and a host of other things 
which I could name, all of which associate well 
with it. 

Culture. —The mode of cultivation here is 
as follows : In spring, as soon as cuttings can be 
obtained, they are struck five or six in a 5-in. 
pot in a Cucumber box set on a manure bed. As 
soon as rooted they are potted into 3-in. pots 
singly, returning them to the same place, but 
not plunging them this time. When established 
their tops are pinched off. When large enough, 
they are potted into 5-in. pots, returning them 
once more to the place from which they came. 
After a time they are transferred to a cold pit 
along with other plants that need the same 
management, keeping them close for a few days, 
and stopping them again. When the pots are 
full, the largest of them are potted into 6-in. and 
8&-in. pots, returning them to the same place. 
The small ones remain in the 5*in. pots. This is 
the last potting, and here they remain till the 
end of August, when they are placed on an ex¬ 
posed shelf of a cold Peach house, the house 
Deing kept open night and day till the nights 
begin to get cold, when they are taken into the 
greenhouse, the lights of whioh are shut at 
night; as the days shorten they are removed to 
the warmest end and set on a shelf close to the 
glass. Here they remain till they begin to open 
their blooms. The main cultural points consist 
in keeping them close to the glass the whole of 
the time, never giving them the least shade in 
any way, and the cleaner the glass the better ; 
getting the wood well ripened in autumn; giving 
them a thorough washing during the growing 
season with a syringe twice a day ; and shutting 
them up hot when in pits during the early 
stages of growth. They should also be fed with 
manure water when the pots are full of roots, 
as they grow so rapidly they soon exhaust the 
soil; ana as the days get cooler and they are 
ripening their wood give them less water, but 
they should never be allowed to flag. 

Soil.—We find them do best in loam one 
part, and leaf-mould and manure one part, with 


a sprinkling of rough sand to keep it open. We 
never keep old plants, as we find we get much 
the best results from young ones from 1 ft. to 
18 in. through, and as muon high. Treated as 
just described, we are never troubled with red 
spider, whioh is their greatest enemy. I ought 
to add that after they nave done blooming they 
do not start to grow as freely as some plants, 
but if they are kept somewhat drier at the 
root they will begin to move in spring, especially 
if they are put into a Cuoumber frame in Feb¬ 
ruary in order to give them a start, so as to get 
cuttings as soon as possible, a long season of 
growth being most desirable. If struck later in 
the season, they should be grown in smaller 
pots and only stopped once, or if very late 
potted three or four round the sides of the pots 
and not stopped at all, as ripened they must be 
to bloom in a satisfactory wav. I need scarcely 
say the cuttings strike most freely. It will thus 
be seen that every one who has a house which 
can be kept somewhere about 45° on oold nights, 
and a Cuoumber or warm frame in spring, may 

S ow this lovely plant, and I would say to all 
vers of winter flowers, give it a trial.—J. 0. F. 


Propagating Plumbago oapenals.— 
This useful greenhouse plant is best increased by 
cuttings prepared as shown in the annexed illus¬ 
tration. It will strike readily enough from single 



t eyes, but in that way it takes much longer to 
make strong plants. Cuttings in a young and 
soft state from a temperature of about 65°, put 
into well prepared cutting pots, the soil of 
which should be composed of peat and loam and 
sand, will emit roots in four or five weeks if 
placed on a good bottom heat and kept close in 
the cutting box. A sprinkle overhead with a fine- 
rosed pot morning and evening is beneficial. As 
soon as they begin to grow the tops may be 
dipped off, an operation that will induce them 
to strike root much quicker than they otherwise 
would do.—H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR SMALL 
GREENHOUSES. 

Although a number of good articles on Chry¬ 
santhemums have appeared from time to time 
in Gardening, none of them, I venture to think, 
are quite suited to the requirements of those 
who have only small greenhouses. Theie are 
three objects for which Chrysanthemums are 
grown, viz. : First, specimen plants in which 
the beauty of the individual flower is subordi¬ 
nated to the training of the plant to some par¬ 
ticular shape ; second, for conservatory deco¬ 
ration where the object is to get a brilliant 
mass of colour irrespective of individual flowers 
or shape of plant; and third, for the beauty 
of individual flowers only without regard to 
number of flowers or shape of plant. Each of 
these ends requires a distinct system of culture, 
aud the great number of failures in growing 
Chrysanthemums are probably owing to mixing 
all three systems together and keepirg no 


definite object in view. In small greenhouses 
there is neither room nor need for specimen 
plants and great masses of colour ; so we shall 
oonfine our remarks to the culture for indi¬ 
vidual flowers, which is by far the most in¬ 
teresting of the three. 

Propagating.— Cuttings should be imt in 
round the edge of pots in the usual way daring 
the last week of January, not sooner, for we 
do not wish the plants to be drawn up under 
glass before we can venture them outside. The 
pots of cuttings should be put near the glass 
on a shelf in the greenhouse; there is no need 
for either bell-glasses or bottom-heat j indeed 
both are hurtful. 

Potting. —When the cuttings are rooted 
put them into 4-in. pots, keepmg them still 
near the glass. When the roots oome through 
the soil to the side of the pot shift into 6-in. 
pots, and as soon thereafter as the weather will 
permit stand them outside, tying each plant to 
a light stick to prevent its being broken by the 
wind. From the time the cuttings are put in 
until now, and indeed to the end of the chapter, 
never pinch ; let the plants grow up to one 
single stem. Place the pots on mates to prevent 
the ingress of worms, m such n situation that 
they may get sun the most of the day. Do not 
plunge the pots, nor protect them from sun¬ 
shine in any way ; this, doubtless, entails far 
more labour in watering, but it will be amply 
repaid by a short plant, well-ripened wood, and 
consequently fine flowers. When the roots oome 
through to tiie sides of the 6-in. pots, probably 
about the end of May, give a final shift into 9-in. 
ones. 

Staking.—When the plants are 1 ft. high 
put a light stake 4 ft. long m the centre of each 
pot, and tie the stems to this as they lengthen 
out. Towards the eud of September we may ex¬ 
pect galea^of wind, so put three more light 
stakes at equal distances round the pot, bend 
them over, and tie all the points to the oentre 
stake ; this will be found far more effective than 
one thick stake. 

Watering.— While the plants are in the 
open air water them frequently overhead through 
a fine rose, ss well as attending to watering at 
the roots. If you have a command of hot water, 
make the water, for both purposes, perceptibly 
warm to the hand ; this greatly tends to keep 
the plants in health, and takes but little extra 
time. 

Insects. —Towards tbe end of summer two 
insects will probably give some trouble, viz., 
earwigs and green-fly. The former show them¬ 
selves by the leaves being eaten at the edges. 
Insert small rolls of paper between the stem and 
the stake; examine them in the morning, de¬ 
stroying the intruders. The green-fly will be 
found to attack the points of the shoots ; choose 
a dry, still evening, and thickly dust them over 
with tobacco powder, washing it off with the 
rose or syringe the following day. All shoots 
which spring from the roots must be carefully 
rubbed off until flowering is over. 

Feeding.— By the beginning of October the 
flower buds will form, then you must feed with 
manure ; up till now yoa hare not done so, and 
turn a deaf ear to those that advise yon so to do. 
Any good manure will do, but one of the many 
made up manures, now in the market, will be 
the easiest applied. Standen’s is as good aa any; 
a small dessert-spoonful, sprinkled over and 
stirred into the top soil, constitutes a feed ; let a 
week intervene between the first two feeds, after 
that a fortnight between each, until the flowers 
are past. 

Disbudding,— When the bade are quite set 
and standing apart from each other is the time 
to disbud; this can usually be done at the time 
of housing for the winter. Leave only one bud to 
each shoot. If any green-fly are found round the 
base of the bud left, remove them with a small 
brush dipped in water ; there will probably be 
no further annoyance from these peats. 

Housing. —Choose a dry day for housing, 
and the plants may be put close together* 
leaving only as much room as will keep the 
shoots from touching each other. About the 
time the flowers are expanding mildew will pro¬ 
bably make its appearance on the foliage. This 
is the result of a number of plants being housed 
in a small space, and the temperature kept at 
45° or thereabouts, for the sake of the other in' 
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mates of the house. Nothing need be done ; the 
flowers will win the race, and then the plants 
can be out back. 

Treatment after blooming.— When the 
flowers are over, out back the main stem, so as 
only to leave one or two of the small side shoots 
which have now formed; these are left to 
keep the sap flowing nntil shoots spring from 
the roots. These shoots from the base of the 
plant form the cuttings, which should be taken 
at the end of January, as direoted at the com¬ 
mencement of this article. When you cut 
back the stems do not remove the stakes, for 
the pots by this time are so crammed with roofcs 
there is a danger of all the water running 
through the holes left and the plant perishing 
for want of it. You need not be very choice as 
to soil ; perhaps the best is two parts rotted 
turf to one of well-decayed manure, mixed with 
a good deal of sand, riddled for the first potting, 
and rough for the other two. 

Under this system of single stem culturo, 
leaving one bloom to eaoh shoot, you will only 
get from three to nine blooms on each plane, 
bat then they will all be good. Now suppose 
yon pinch nntil you have ten stems round a 


culture, which gives fair results. Put in cuttings 
and treat them as directed above, but keep them 
in the 4-in. pots till you can trust them outside. 
Select a sunny border, the soil should be in fair 
heart, but not enriched with fresh manure; turn 
the plants out of the pots and plant them 2 ft. 
• part. Attend to staking, watering overhead, and 
at the roots if the weather is very dry, rubbing 
off shoots from the roots, and keep a look out 
for ear wigs and green-fly. Nothingmoreis needed 
until the flower buds are set, then lift the 
plants, and pot into 7-in. pots. Use light soil 
assed through a fine riddle. Keep the foliage 
amp, and shade the pots by placing them on 
the door of the greenhouses. In a week or ten 
days the pots may be lifted on to the stage, dis¬ 
budding attended to, and liberal feeds of manure 
given. The blooms will come deficient in size, 
but well shaped and finished, and very much 
better than the average Chrysanthemums seen 
in small houses. S. 8. 


Picturesque greenhouses.— It is greatly 

to be desired that greenhouses were really green, 
instead of presenting a dismal picture of red pots 


ate house. A beautiful house could be made with 
these alone, without the addition of the ordinary 
greenhouse favourites ; but the height of beauty 
is attained by adding a few flowering greenhouse 
plants amongst those planted out permanently in 
the structure. A little bed of Chinese Primroses, 
a graceful tall Fuchsia, a beautiful Azalea in 
flower—these, and such as these, brought in 
fresh, enhance the charm of the general effect 
In old times the planting out of the greenhouse 
was not so unoommon as it is now, but generally 
subjects were ohosen, such as Acacias, Ac., which 
quickly ran up to the roof and become ragge'd 
and unclean. The right kinds are such plants as 
the New Zealand Flax, the hardier Palms, and 
greenhouse Palms, and Bamboos, large Ferns, 
Ac., and also many others, such as Dracseoas. 
The large tree Ferns of Australia would do beau¬ 
tifully, and there are seme flowering plants which 
would also grow well with these, such as the 
white Brugmansia, and a variety of beautiful 
pillar and roof plants. The bed of the conserve- 
tory must, of course, be designed with reference 
to planting out, and have only as muoh walk as 
is necessary, and that, as a rule, towards the 
outer side. Oar illustration shows a very bsauti- 



A Greenhouse without Stages. 


D in. pot; the writer’s experience goes that if 
you have to flower your plants in a small house 
you will only have one or two good blooms on 
each plant, and these one or two will not compare 
either in size or finish to these on the single 
stem. Then you can easily house half as many 
again plants with single Btems as you can 
those with ten. When we say that all the 
blooms on the single stem system are good, of 
course we do not mean that all are up to ex¬ 
hibition standard ; simply that they are of fair 
size and good form. With fair luck about one 
bloom out of twenty should be fit for the ex¬ 
hibition table ; it is the old story that under 
the came culture the man with 100 plants can 
beat him that has ten. Another advantage of 
single stem culture is that you oan successfully 
flower the incurved varieties with long petals. 
As for what varieties to choose for a small 
house, the only limit is that none should be 
chosen that do not set their flower-buds by the 
time you have to house them, for under the 
confinement of a small house there is a danger 
of the plants making new wood and never form¬ 
ing flower-buds. 

For those who have not time for this careful 
treatment, there is a simpler style of single stem 
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and stages of insignificant plants. It is rare in¬ 
deed, in England to see a conservatory (which 
is only a floe word for a greenhouse) laid out in 
anything like a graceful manner ; and yet nothing 
is easier. The trouble and time required in put¬ 
ting all the little plantain potsfor a moderate-sized 
greenhouse, and the constant watering would, 
applied on what we conceive the true system, 
produce a muoh better effect in a house three 
times the size. The only true way is to treat a 
conservatory—that is to say a large greenhouse 
—like a small open-air garden, and to make it 
as free from all objeetional matters or surfaces 
as we would like a very pretty little garden to 
be. Of course we must draw a line between the 
greenhouse or conservatory or what is called a 
plant house, because the plant house must be 
always adapted to the growth of a plant; whereas 
the greenhouse, or what answers for it, is sup¬ 
posed to be a home containing the choicest flower¬ 
ing plants during the very best season of their 
bloom. The simple remedy in this case is to plant 
out the cool house, instead of adorning it with 
stages in the usual way. There are now a great 
many beautiful and graceful plants in the coun¬ 
try from sub-tropical and temperate climes that 
grow most freely planted out in a cool or temper¬ 


ful conservatory of this sort—one formed by 
Madame Fould at St Germain. Here and there 
in this house there are little beds in the turf for 
the reception of flowering plants, which are 
planted in masses ; large subjects are placed be¬ 
tween the fine foliaged plants, so that little or 
no pot is seen anywhere in the house, but through¬ 
out a charming miniature landscape of graceful 
forms and bright blossoms, with a pretty little 
lawn of Moss in the middle. 


EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

6523.—In answer to “ E. H. B.,” my mode 
of culture is as follows : Four cuttings are in¬ 
serted in a 3-in. pot in a compost of Cocoa fibre, 
a little light soil and plenty of silver sand. I 
always use plenty of fibre in my cutting pots, 
as I find that the cuttings root in it quickly. 
The pots are then watered with a fine rose and 
plunged up to their rims in Cocoa fibre in a cold 
frame and kept shut up close, which keeps them 
from flagging. In the time of frost the frames 
are banked up outside with short litter and the 
glass is covered with matting. When the plants 
are rooted they are potted singly in 3-in. pots 
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in toil made up of a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould, instead of the Coooa fibre, with enough 
silver sand to keep the whole porous. When the 
plants are abont o in. or € in. high the extreme 
point is taken off; this will oanse them to throw 
out some shoots, whieh in their turn must be 
pinched when about 4 in. long. As soon as the 
roots feel the sides of the pots they should be 
potted into 4£-in. pots, and when established in 
these pots they should be again pinohed. As to 
the time for final potting, and the size of pot 
for flowering the plants in, it depends upon the 
size of plant required and also the time they are 
wanted in bloom. If the plants are wanted in bloom 
about the end of June, they should be finally 
potted notlaterthan the beginning of May, and fi¬ 
lm pots will suffice, but of oourse the plants willnot 
be so large as those that are pottea into 8 in. er 
9-in. pots, and kept pinched till the end of June. 
In the spring after all danger of frost is past, the 
plants should be plaoed in an open situation out- 
of-doors, and carefully attended to as to water¬ 
ing, for if they are allowed to get too dry and 
flag, they will lose their foliage and look un¬ 
sightly. After the bloom buds appear, an occa¬ 
sional watering with liquid manure will be of 
benefit. Cafe should be taken to keep the plants 
free from insects, and they should Be syringed 
overhead in the summer at least twice a day. 
Good plants for window or conservatory decora¬ 
tion can be obtained from cuttings struck from 
February till April, and grown on as above de¬ 
scribed. The following will be found a good col¬ 
lection ; Adrastes, reddish purple; Casey, rosy 
- lilac; Chromatella, orange tipped red; Delp- 
bine Caboche, reddish mauve ; Durham, yellow ; 
Frederick Pel6, bronze red ; Gold Button, small, 
canary yellow; Golden Madame Domage, golden 

J rellow ; Hendersoni, yellow ; Illustration, fine 
ight pink changing to white; Jardin des Plantes, 
white ; Jardin des Plantes, yellow ; Little Bob, 
maroon-red ; Mme. Pecaul, fine deep rose; 
Nanum, creamy blush ; Precooite,orange yellow; 
Souvenir d’un Ami, fine large white. 

Holloway, W. E. Boyce. 


6501.— Treatment of Gloxinias and 
Begonias. —The former will do in about three 
parts of leaf-mould, one of loam, one of sand, 
and a little very rotten manure, though the last 
is hardly necessary. The worst of so much leaf- 
mould is that it dries up so quickly. The best 
stuff for them is three parts good peat, one each 
of leaf-mould, loam, and sand, ana a little old 
manure. It is quite early enough to start them 
now, and they will neither grow nor flower really 
well in a lower temperature than 60° to 65°, ana 
if 5° higher all the better. Begonia Weltoniensis 
is best m nearly equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould with some sand, and used in a rather 
rough state ; 55° to 60° is enough for this at the 
present season. Too moist an atmosphere is not 
good for these, not so much so as for Gloxinias. 
Keep near the glass away from draughts, and if 
moderately watered the blooms should stay.— 
B. C. R. 

6159.— Treatment of Ferns. — I fear 
“ Inquirer” willnot succeed with Poly podium 
phymatodes in an unheated house, as it is a 
native of India, and therefore requires stove 
treatment. Some tropical Ferns accommodate 
themselves in a surprising way to a cool climate, 
but I have never seen the present subject do 
well without a good brisk heat. Allosorus criapus 
will grow well in fibrous loam, interspersed with 
pieoeBof slate or rook. If “Inquirer” lives in the 
conntry he cannot do better than plant out the 
Parsley Fern in the garden with a few stones 
arouna it, and in a situation facing north. Of 
oourse the Allosorus being a deciduous Fern 
will now be dying down, and must not be ex¬ 
pected to be fresh and green. Osmunda oinna- 
momea and Claytoniana will thrive under 
similar treatment to O. regalis, »*.«., peat soil 
and plenty of moisture.—F. W. Stawsfield, 
Sale. 

6155.— Filmy Ferns.— These are best grown 
in a close glass case where the atmosphere is 
constantly maintained in a moist state. They 
should be planted in very fibrous peat, suoh as 
that used for Orchids, with a judicious admix¬ 
ture of leaf-mould and sharp sand. Perfect 
drainage is necessary, therefore plaoe plenty of 
crooks in the bottom of the pots or oase, and 
over these spread a-layer of dean Sphagnum, 
^nd then the oompost, as above, In which the 


Ferns are to be planted. Though the filmy Ferns 
like plenty of light the sun should never be 
allowed to shine upon them, therefore let the oase, 
if in a greenhouse, be placed under a north wall, 
or else shaded with tiffany or canvas in summer. 
Filmy Ferns are muoh hardier than is generally 
supposed, and are muoh more frequently injured 
by heat than by cold. They are not killed by 
many degrees of frost, but are better if they can 
be kept tree from it; on no account, however, 
let the case in which they are growing be plaoed 
near to any hot-water pipes or other souroe of 
artificial heat. Our own filmy Ferns (Tod®as, 
Triohomanes, and Hymenophyllums of various 
species) are in a brick frame built under a high 
north wall in a oold fernery, and here they 
thrive admirably. We have also grown them 
successfully in a similar frame under a north wall 
outside, and have also seen them succeed well, 
especially Hymenophyllum demiasum, in a War¬ 
dian case in a room window facing north.—F. W. 
Stansfield, Sal-, Cheshire. 

6176.—Heat for plants— The temperature 
mentioned, viz., 80° to 90°, is much too high 
for the plants—too muoh so for even stove 
plants at this time of the year, much more so 
for Geraniums, &c. The house must be very 
small and the flue and fire very large, we should 
suppose, to produce such a result. Try the effect 
of covering the flue by plaoing a few rows of 
bricks on each side, so as to make a kind of 
trough on the top, in which place 6 in. on 8 in. 
of sand. This would keep the heat down, and 
might be used as a hot-bed. Or, could not part 
of the fireplace, which is evidently too large, be 
bricked up ? or the draught deadened by putting 
a “ bridge ” in the flue, just behind the fire ? 
One or more of these remedies would be sure 
to be effectual.—B. C. B. 

6188.—Forcing hardy Ferns.—If a 
forcing house were available, the Ferns might 
be induoed to make a fair growth by Christmas, 
but not in an ordinary cool greenhouse, we 
should fear. It is early yet for these; but if 
brought into a warm house in February or 
March they soon become very beautiful objects. 
-B. C. R. 

6187.— Sowing Acacia seeds.— Do not sow now; 
it is the very wont time of year. Wait till spring, and 
then sow in sandy loam and peat in a dose warm frame, 
or under a bell-glass. March and April are the best 
months.-B. C. R. 

6501.—Treatment of Gloxinias.—The best soil 
for Gloxinias is leaf soil, fibrous loam, sand, and a little 
peat mixed ; a moist temperature of 60° to 65° is the 
most suitable, and it must not be allowed to fall much 
below 60°. A watering with manure water two or three 
times a week would be very beneficial.—Q. J. W. 


FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF THE RASPBERRY. 
Though the Raspberry is usually olaased with 
buah fruits, yet it is not a bush, but a cane that 
renews itself annually from its base. Thus, 
whilst one set of canes /.is bearing fruit the next 
set are in the midst of growth. The process of 
fruiting exhausts the old canes, and having ful¬ 
filled their mission they die, and are, or should 
be, removed early in autumn to give space for 
the young canes to carry on their work. A 
plantation of Raspberries on good land, of 
rather a moist tendency, will last a good many 
years, but it is never advisable to allow them to 
remain on the same spot too long to become 
weak and debilitated, as such plants are not 
adapted for forming a new plantation ; they 
take too longto establish themselves. Therefore, 
whether Raspberries occupy a position a greater 
or a less time signifies little if they are removed 
whilst still in their fall vigour. At the same 
time, when moved often, say every eight or ten 
years, a crop of fruit can be secured the first 
year, as the stools, being of a manageable size, 
may be lifted entire and planted elsewhere 
without receiving much, it any, check; and 
under snch circumstances, the wood is short- 
jointed and fruitful. 

Training.—There are various wavs of train- 
rag the Raspberry, but in garden culture there 
is no better way than driving in stoat posts in 
rows 6 ft. apart and 10 ft. from each other in 
the row. The posts should be about 5 ft. or 5£ ft. 
out of the ground, and if the bottoms are 
charred they will last several years, and when 
they wear out are easily replaoed by others. 
On these posts there should be strained a couple 
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of rather stout wires, one on the top, secured by 
small staples or flat-headed nails, and the other 
about half-way up; against this trellis the 
Raspberry canes should be trained, but the 
trellis need not be erected till the year following 
the planting of the Raspberries, as if planted 
in the ordinary way with suckers there will be 
no crop the first year; but when the Raspberry 
is made to fit into any regular system of rota¬ 
tion, and moved at the end of any limited 
number of years, the trellis will be moved with 
it. In planting Raspberries against a fence of 
this kind, the stools may be closer in tbe row 
than in ordinary culture, so as to furnish plenty 
of canes to cover the trellis ; but there is no ad¬ 
vantage in training the oanea nearer to each 
other than 6 in., as the leaves must be allowed 
breathing space, in order to impart size and 
flavour to the fruit. Autumn is the best time to 
plant, bat Raspberries are planted any time in 
open weather np till March. 

Another way of training the Raspberry is to 
plant in rather thick rows ; drive in stout stakea 
about 4 ft. high on both sides of the row and 
about 2 ft. or 2£ ft. from it. A lath or a wire ia 
seonred to the top of the stakes all round, and 
the fruiting canes are drawn across and tied to 
the lath. This is not a bad plan to adopt where 
the plantation is to stand a number of years in 
one position, as full justice is done to the young 
shoots, they having all the centre of the space 
to themselves, and are conseqnently very strong. 
The lack of attention given to the young wow 
upeu whioh the future crop depends is in many 
eases a weak point in the management. The 
common plan is to allow the yonng shoots that 
break away from the base to grow up among 
the fruiting canes, doing injury to them, ana 
from their crowded condition placing a check 
upon proper and necessary development. I need 
scarcely refer at any length to the old-fashioned 
way of planting the canes in clusters of three 
or four, and tying them in a bundle to a stake, 
as everybody must be familiar with it. Rasp¬ 
berry canes, however they may be grown, must 
have light and air, and this is as important for 
the young canes daring growth as it is for the 
fruiting wood ; indeed, it is more necessary, as 
with all snoh plants the fruiting powers depend 
upon the previous preparation, and any system 
that produces over-crowding does not permit of 
the full development of the fruiting capacity of 
the plant. Raspberries are often planted in rows 
and arched over from one stool to the other, ae., 
half the canes are bent over on opposite rides to 
meet their neighbours, when their extreme ends 
are secured to each other to form an arch. This is 
not a bad plan to adopt where Btakes are difficult 
to get, but in windy districts the fruit sometimes 
gets damaged and blown about. In field culture 
a different system has to be adopted, as stakes 
can seldom be had in sufficient quantities, and 
the plants must be self-supporting. This object 
is obtained by reducing their length, which 
enables the rows to stand nearer each other. 
The rows under this system may be 4 ft. apart 
and the stools 3 ft. apart in the row. The canes 
are out down to 3 ft. in height, and, being grown 
under a system of full exposure to light and sir, 
they acquire strength to become at that height 
self-Bupporting. 

Planting.—If young plants have to be pur¬ 
chased, or if young single canes of home growth 
are used, it will be better to cut them down 
nearly to the ground the first season, as in most 
cases they will be too weak to bear fruit, but 
crops of vegetables may be grown between the 
rows of Raspberries during this their probation¬ 
ary year. Early Potatoes, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
or Spinach, or any light summer crop will be 
[ suitable. After the Raspberries are once esta¬ 
blished there is not muon expense in their cul¬ 
ture, as they are better without having the 
spade among their roots. They root olose to the 
surface, and if the roots are injured by the spade 
there is quite a useless production of suckers, 
which tend to exhaust the plants. After the old 
oanes are cut out, whioh should be done as soon 
as the fruit is all gathered, the young canes 
should be finally thinned out, and as soon as the 
leaves have fallen they may be trained, and then 
a dressing of manure may be applied and lightly 
forked in not too deeply to break np the roots, 
as it will not matter if the manure is not aU 
buried. 

Culture of the SOU.—The loosening np of 
the ornst in early winter is, I think, very bene- 
fioial by letting the air into the land to ameliorate 
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and correct its condition, which if at all heavy 
after being trodden a good deal in gathering, the 
fruit will have a tendency to become close and 
sour, and this annual stirring np seems to correct 
it and pat it right. Small sprays of Golden 
Willow will be found suitable for tying the 
canes to the wire. In places exposed to strong 
winds matting, is not strong enough to bear the 
strain, and it is disagreeable to have the canes 
blown about when in fruit. If the whole surfaoe 
between the rows can be mulched with manure 
or Grass about the middle of June the fruits 
will swell much finer, especially the late ones, 
and this mulching in dry weather ou all soils is 
beneficial, and on dry soils it is indispensable. 
Grass will do if manure cannot be had ; it should 
be put on 3 in. or 4 in. thick. 

Autumn boaring kinds. —It is generally 
desirable to have a succession of Raspberries for 
as long a period as possible, and there are several 
kinds which bear in the autumn on the young 
wood made the same summer ; these of course 
require different treatment from the summer- 
bearing kinds, and they may be planted ,on 
warm, rich soils. The whole of the canes should 
be cut down to within 2 in. of the ground every 
autumn. If the young shoots are too numerous 
in the spring, some of the weak ones should be 
removed. In the management of the young 
growths in spring, only a sufficient number 
should be left to grow up to fill the trellis, all 
beyond that necessary requirement being a tax 
upon the plant’s resources and a hindrance to 
well doing. There is a way of obtaining a suc¬ 
cession of Raspberries by pinching off the points 
of the young side shoots when about 3 in. or so 
long in May. This delays the fruiting, as the 
operation removes the flowers and the plant has 
to break out afresh, and in some cases dormant 
eyes or buds push from the cane, especially if 
the wood has been well ripened. 

Propagation and varieties.— In the 
propagation of the Raspberry all new varieties 
•re of course raised from seeds ; and in ordinary 
culture plenty of young plants may be obtained 
for making new plantations by saving the 
suckers that commonly spring up a short dis¬ 
tance from the base of the stools. New or scarce 
kinds may be increased by layering; peg the 
long shoots down just beneath the soil, and cut 
• notch just below each joint to arrest the sap 
there, and thus induce the formation of roots. 
The best varieties are Carter’s Prolific, Fastolf, 
Northumberland Fillbasket, Pearson’s Prolific, 
Prince of Wales, White Antwerp, and Semper 
Fidelia (for autumn). E. H. R. 


6161.— Pear tree not fruiting.— There is 
nothing strange in the fact of the Pear tree not 
fruiting in four years, if it be a young tree. The 
old proverb says, “We plant Apple trees for 
ounelves, and Pear trees for our children.” It 
is evidently doing well, or it would not make so 
much new wood. I own a Jargonelle that was 
planted thirteen years ago, and it had a small 
(though true) crop of fruit this year for the first 
time. 1 believe it was induced to fruit by having 
»wn off two immense bows from the lower part 
of the trunk, which threw the strength into 
the topmost boughs. Top-dress the land well 
with good stable manure, and carefully avoid 
cutting the young fibrous roots. The same will 
apply to Plum trees.—G. C., Eccle*. 

-Most likely the roots have got down 

into a damp subsoil, which would account for 
the abundance of growth and no fruit. I should 

think the best plan would be to root prune._ 

G. J. W. 

6163.— Pruning Apple trees.— My ex¬ 
perience of Apple trees that have not fruited 
for seven years is that they are not worth gar¬ 
den room. The tree in question may require a 
warmer climate than where it is now growing. 
It is not likely it will ever do any good. There 
will be no harm done to wait till the end of 
February, then take out with a saw at the trunk 
a few branches where they are the thickest, and 
also prune out with a knife all the weak wood. 
Then mulch well all round the tree with good 
horse manure for the spaoe of 9 ft. from the 
trunk. This will induce the roots to come near 
the surface, where they will get more sunshine. 
Be careful not to cut the roots, and take all 
plants away from about the tree that are likely 
to rob it of nourishment. If it gives no promise 
of fruit next year or the year following, replace 


the tree with one more adapted to the nl ima te. 
—G. C., flccles. 


Bleaching skeleton leaves.— Take 2 
oz. of chloride of lime, 4 os. carbonate of potash, 
3 pints of cold spring water; mix well ana bottle 
for use. After the leaves are sufficiently 
bleached, let them remain in oold water forty- 
eight hours, changing it three or four times. 
Then dry between blotting paper.—L. P. 

Autumn-sown Radishes. —Supplement¬ 
ing a paragraph that appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated of Nov. 5 respecting autumn-sown 
Radishes, there is a Radish I would like to say 
a few words about. I allude to the China Rose 
Radish ; and everyone who has a plot of garden 
ground should grow it, asit comes m handy when 
salading is scarce. It comes between the Summer 
and the Black Spanish or Winter Radish. It is 
not quite so hardy as the Black Spanish, but may 
be protected by shaking a little bracken over the 
tops. I have grown it successfully for nine years, 
and can testify to its good qualities. Last y*at, 
although the winter was severe, I had good 
Radishes on Christmas day. Any soil that will 

C r a good Turnip will also suit the China Rose 
ish. I generally sow mine the first week in 
August, very thinly in drills 14 in. apart, and 
thin out to about 9 in. between each plant. After 
that they require no attention except weeding. 
Perhaps this may be of interest to readers who 
have not tried this useful Radish. It grows to a 
large size, is very crisp, but not hot, like the 
Black Spanish.—E. C. 
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HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

Afl' there are constantly questions asked, and 
articles written in this paper, relative to heating 
small greenhouses, perhaps my experience may be 
useful to some of its readers. A few years ago 
I built a small lean-to greenhouse, at the end 
of my garden, sixty yards from the house. For 
heating it I procured a small stove about 12 in. 
square, fed from the top, which I placed out¬ 
side the greenhouse, I made a small square coil 
of 1-in. gunbarrel the size of the inside of the 
stove, the ends of which I passed through two 
holes drilled in the side, and connected them 
with 1-in. gunbarrel, going round the house. I 
drilled a hole in the return pipe and carried 
a 3-8th-in. pipe to a small tank. This was 
my first hot-water heating apparatus. It 
warmed the greenhouse well enough, as long 
as the fire was attended to about every three 
hours, but beyond that time it could not be de¬ 
pended on. The next winter I abandoned the 
hot-water pipes, and used a paraffin stove. This, 
of course, did not require any attention through 
the night, but it was expensive, would not 
keep out a very severe fiost, and moreover 
made the plants unhealthy. The following year 
I got a vertical boiler, fired from the top; this 
I connected with 2-in, gunbarrel going twice 
round the house ; I place** tank, holding about 
eight gallons, at the highest convenient point, 
which I had to keep filled by hand, as water 
was not laid on. This heated well, but, like 
every other hot-water apparatus, it required 
attention once or twice at least during the 
night, otherwise one of two things would occur, 
viz., either the water would become too hot, 
if the fire was not slacked, and ascend into the 
tank, causing it to overflow and empty the pipes, 
°r,if the fire was slacked, it would cake and 
adhere to the sideB of the fire-box, and as soon 
as the bottom part was consumed the upper or 
smouldering mass of fuel would go out. 

I have again abandoned the hot-water pipes, 
and am going to try a small stove inside the 
greenhouse, with an iron chimney going through 
the roof, in which I intend to burn peat and 
small coal. I have tried it once and found that 
it would keep alight for nine hours without at¬ 
tention ; but whether it will do so for a cer¬ 
tainty remains to be proved. It will, of course, 
produce a very dry atmosphere, to counteract 
which I shall place a large bowl of water on 
the top of the stove. 

^ * m ,°f opinion that hot-water pipes are not 
at all suited for a small greenhouse situated at 
some distance from the dwelling house, unless i 
heated by a gas-stove, which is of course ex¬ 
pensive. A brick flue, with the grate outside the 
greenhouse is far more preferable, and if the 
grate is large enough to allow of a good fire 
being made np in the early part of the evening 


the brickwork will remain sufficiently hot id 
maintain the temperature at any rate a few 
degrees above freezing point. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said about paraffin stoves, my 
opinion is that they are only the lesser of two 
evils. With two l|*in. burners an intense frost 
cannot be kept out of a greenhouse 8 ft. by ? ft.» 
or thereabouts; and even if sufficient heat be 
kept up by additional burners, the plants become 
unhealthy. Much has been written on the sub- 

J ’eot of heating small amateurs* greenhouses, but 
! fear the problem still remains to be solved 
where night attention cannot be given during 
severe weather. Vaoa. 


HEATING WITHOUT A CHIMNEY. 

So many inquiries have lately been addressed 
to Gardening Illustrated as to the best 
means of heating a small greenhouse that I am 
induced, notwithstanding the number of replies 
given, to indicate the most perfect and econo¬ 
mical method which my own varied experience 
has disclosed. At the same time “ Amateur * 
(No. 6179) who desires to know how a grftefl* 
house can be heated without a chimney shall 
be answered. 

Few persons are likely to differ with me when 
I say that undoubtedly the best means of heat¬ 
ing a greenhouse is by hot water, and I feel 
convinced that few also will deny the superior 
economy and efficiency of coil boilers when re* 
quired for moderate work. Complaints are mads 
tnat they burn through, and so, no doubt, they 
do when subjected to a continual blowpipe-like 
flame or heat just where the coil crosses the 
entry to the flue. If this oan, however, be 
avoided coil boilers will be found to last 
as long as those of any other kind, and 
to be immensely more economical, both in the 
first instance and in consumption of fuel, 
The way to avoid the burning at a particular 
point as above mentioned is to do without a flue 
or chimney altogether and thus achieve what to 
many is in itself the greatest desideratum. This 
will no doubt be pronounced impossible by the 
greater number of readers. I shall meet the ob¬ 
jection by simply [stating the following facts i— 

Two of my frames, each 24 ft. by 6 ft., have for 
the last two years been heated by a coil boiler 
without a chimney at a very small expenditure 
of fuel, and the heat of a mild stove house has 
been procurable if necessary. The boiler is a coil 
of 1-m. or l£-in. pipe about 15 in. or 18 in, 
across. The coils are about six in number and 
nearly close together, so as to form a basket which 
contains the fire.This is set simply in brickwork, 
the top of the coil level with the surface of the 
ground on which the frames stand. The top of 
the brickwork is cemented, a circular hole 
being left equal to the size of the top of 
the coil, which is rather larger at the top than at 
the bottom. This hole is used for feeding the fire, 
and is closed by a square iron plate with a handle. 
The plate is considerably larger than the hole. The 
plate is left a quarter of an inch or more on on# 
side according to the draught required. There is 
an ordinary ash-pit door for raking out clinken 
from the bottom, a stokehole being formed by a 
slight excavation. No protection from the wea¬ 
ther is required. 

The coil, which is in effect a basket stove, ia 
fed with small'coke, and will burn without any 
attention for sixteen hours, say from 4 p.m. to 
8 a.m., or longer if necessary. There is just the 
slightest possible smoke when first lighted, but 
ordinarily one may pass within a few feet and 
not know that there is either stove or fire. 
White painted wood within a foot of the fire ia 
barely discoloured by a whole season’s constant 
firin 8- __ Simplex. 

MULCHING WITH MANURE. 

It is somewhat surprising to see the use of stable 
manure as a mulch still recommended by many 
good gardeners. The use of fresh manure spread 
on the surface of the ground, and allowed to 
remain there, is a most wasteful practice, and was 
proved to be so and abandoned half a century 
since on all farms where even the rudiments of 
agriculture were understood, and long before the 
progress of chemistry demonstrated the fallacy 
of it. The manorial matters usually known as 
dung supply growing plants principally with 
carbon compounds—phosphates and ammonia. 

After water, ammonia is the most important 
substance in the nutrition of plants; the main 
difference between a plant and an animal is, that, 
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» plftnt cftQ assimilate ammonia, whereas &n 
animftl cannot. Amroonift is ft volatile gas, and 
spreads very quickly into the atmosphere,as any¬ 
one can test by opening a bottle of strong liqnor 
ammonia, Or of smelling salts, it is very soluble 
in water, in solution with which it is absorbed 
by plants. Ammonia is a compound of hydrogen 
ana nitrogen; these two gases do not readily 
oombine, but when just liberated together from 
other combinations, as in the gradual decom¬ 
position of animal and vegetable matters con¬ 
taining them, they combine to form ammonia. 

When hydrogen is liberated in contact with 
the free nitrogen contained n the atmosphere, 
ammonia is also formed. If fresn stable manure 
is laid on the surface of the ground the 
whole of the ammonia formed is dissipated 
in the air, except that which is formed during 
rain, or from particles of manure carried bodily 
into the soil by rain or worms, and the greater 
part of the manure is wasted. Stable manure 
should always be covered sufficiently to protect 
it from the air, say with 4 in. or so of soil, the 
ammonia produced from it will then be absorbed 
by the ingredients of the soil, and carried to the 
roots of the plants by the rains. By allowing it 
to rot in covered heaps and mixing it with earth 
before use, all danger to the roots of plants is 
avoided. Guano and sulphate of ammonia will 
be found to give the best effects used in the 
same way. 

Ammonia is also largely applied to plants in 
other ways than by manure. The red, purple, 
and bluish colour of many soils is greatly due to 
the presence of iron; when soils containing that 
are tilled and broken up, the iron is exposed to 
the air and to moisture, and becomes oxydised, 
or rusts, a process which liberates hydrogen from 
water, and forms ammonia by combination with 
the nitrogen of the air. Every gardener must 
have noticed the peculiar freshness and vigour 
of vegetation after a heavy thundershower, and 
bow much more benefit the plants seem to de¬ 
rive from that than from ordinary rain or water¬ 
ing. There is no doubt this is owing to the rain 
which falls from a thunder cloud containing 
ammonia in solution. Powerful electric currents 
pa*s from cloud to cloud, and from cloud to earth 
and vice versa, during a thunderstorm, besides 
what becomes visible as lightning. When an 
electric current passes through water it decom¬ 
poses it into thetwo component gases oxygen and 
hydrogen, and this separation remains until the 
current is discontinued. The water in the at¬ 
mosphere being minutely divided as vapour, and 
everywhere in contact with the free nitrogen, 
which forms four-fifths of the air, the liberated 
hydrogen would combine with the nitrogen to 
form ammonia, some of which would be carried 
down in solution with the rain. J. D. 


fowls before von take out the summons, ap¬ 
prising him of the damage the fowls are doing, 
but there is no legal requirement that you 
should do so. I have sued for damages in a simi¬ 
lar case to “ R. W.’s” aad got them allowed, 
and I have been charged by a neighbour for 
damage done by my fowls in my absence from 
home, and I have had to pay. Whichever way 
it is there is always an unfriendly feeling left. 
If, therefore, you can induce vour neighbour to 
keep his fowls at home it will be best.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

6108. —Ag&panthus not flowering.— 
I have grown Agapanthus albus for years, treat¬ 
ing it exactly like the blue kind, but Suffolk is 
too cold to admit of wintering either out-of- 
doors. Does " Lily ” mean that it was sent to 
her as a dry bulb ? If so, it is no wonder it has 
not flowered, as the foliage is evergreen, and 
any accident to it greatly injures the plant. 
—A. B. T. 

6172.—Heating greenhouse.— It is al¬ 
most impossible to neat a house satisfactorily by 
means of a stove inside. Some of the fumes 
are sure to escape, and the plants must inevit¬ 
ably suffer in consequence. The fumes of ooke 
are especially injurious. Besides the fact of 
having to feed the stove, rake out ashes, Ac., 
inside the house creates a good deal of dust, 
which is also prejudicial. The pan of water, of 
courso, produoes a moist and genial atmosphere, 
but this will not neutralise the bad effects of 
the fumes except, perhaps, in a very slight de¬ 
gree. Is the flue-pipe foul, or the escape of the 
smoke, Ac., obstructed in any wav? If all is 
in proper order there is nothing to be done but 
sell the stove, and put in a flue and outside 
fire-place ; or better, a couple of lengths of 3- 
in. or 4-in. piping along the front, heated by 
some form of boiler, with the furnace outside. 
This is sure to be satisfactory, and would not 
be very expensive.—B. C. R. 

6140 — Climbers for north-eaet wall. 
—I think there is no better climber for north-east 
walls than the Gloire de Dijon Rose, the flowers 
grown in the above aspect are a beautiful amber 
colour being devoid of the red tinge which they 
invariably have when grown in the sun. Last 
summer during the extreme heat, when those t hat 
were grown in the sun were nearly scorched, and 
the petals flagging with heat, theGloireinanorth- 
eastaspeet stood unaffected, and respectable Roses 
could have been gathered throughout the season 
from May to the present time. This Rose does 
not require such good soil for the border as some 
people imagine, nor the border so wide if there 
is good soil enough for it to get a good hold, and 
it has periodical soakings of liquid manure. The 
trees will do very well unless on a very barren 
subsoil.—0. P. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6196.—Rights as to trees. —The tree that 
waa blown down which *' Windfall ” speaks of 
belongs to the landlord. Sometimes in giving a 
lease the landlord enumerates the number and 
kind of trees there are in the garden attached 
to the house, and each particular kind and 
number are set down in the lease, and on the 
tenant giving up the house he is expected to 
acoount for all trees so recorded, making good 
any that are missing unless he can give a satis¬ 
factory reason why it (the missing one) is not 
there. Land is sometimes sold to one party and 
the timber growing upon it to another party. In 
that case it must (i e. t the timber) be out down and 
carried before the land is conveyed.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

6194.—Poultry damaging gardens — 
The person who owns the poultry is liable for 
any damage they do to the garden. You may 
shoot the fowls if they are within your garden 
fenoe, but you must not appropriate them for 
your own use. If the owner applies for the fowls 
after they have been shot, you may give him per¬ 
mission to go into your garden to get them, but 
it is not considered legal for you to handle them 
for any purpose. If he does not apply for them 
you may dig a hole and bury them where they 
lie, pushing them in with your spade. If you auk 
a magistrate he will tell you that the most 
proper way to do is to estimate the damage 
done and to sue for the amount in the County 
Court. It is usual in that case to send a written 
memorandum to the owner of the offending 


6117. —Bare patohesin tennis ground. 
—The only thing to be done with the tennis 
ground to have it in good order for next year’s 
play would be to get some nice velvety turf and 
relay the bare patches. Cut out the old turf, 
or rather soil from the care patches, the depth of 
the turf, and this should be m squares, which are 
much easier to fill than round ones. Great care 
should be taken in putting down the turf to see 
that it is perfectly level; if there are any hollow 
laces sifted soil should be put under the turf to 
ring it to the desired height.—0. P. 

6548.—Tortoises for greenhouse and 
garden. —I have two tortoises in the green¬ 
house which never seem to eat anything. They 
walk about, and are quite lively. I had one be¬ 
fore this which laid four e^gs in the garden ; it 
never seemed to eat anything either, but would 
drink any amount of water or milk. It died 
about two months ago.— Insep. 

6186.— Bottom heat for propagating 
bed.—Build a piece of brick-work (4£ in. is 
thick enough, if well put up), about 3 ft. from the 
wall of the conservatory, and as long as the 
hot-bed is desired to be (including the pipes inside, 
of course), brick up the ends of this, working 
carefully around and between the pipes. Carry 
this up 1 ft. or more if convenient above the 
top of the pipes ; and it would be better to build 
in a few crossbars about 6 in. above these ; 3 in. 
by 1 in. set edgeways is sufficient for an or¬ 
dinary affair. Now get some plain (not corruga¬ 
ted) zinc or galvanised iron, pretty stout, and 
punched full of holes about 3-16 in. in diameter. 
Cut these to fit, turning up the edges all round 
about 1£ in : t;* ?k firmly on to the crossbars, 


and pat 3 in. or 4 in. of Coooa-nnt fibre in ths 
trough. To keep this moist, one or more tin 
pans, say 1 ft. square and 4 in. deep, should 
have been placed upon the pipes, and fitted with 
a pipe to fill from outside. This makes a splendid 
bed, if there are enough pipes beneath. Slates 
may be used instead of the iron or zinc (these 
must not be perforated, of course), but the fibre 
gets so very ary on them.—B. C. R. 

6539.— Growing Pansies.— Replying to a 
“ New Beginner, ” during the flowering season 
it is not desirable or necessary to disturb the 
plants to obtain the young growth from the 
centre. If this is carefully palled out or pinched 
off at the base, most of it will be found already 
rooted, and that not so will soon strike if planted 
oat in sandy soil in a shady spot, and covered 
for a few days with a hand-light. In the antomn 
the plants should be taken np, divided, and the 
young shoots planted out for blooming the fol¬ 
lowing spring.— William Walters, Burton-css- 
Trent. 

6086. —Protecting garden hedge.— We should 
think that 6 ft. from the middle of the hedge would be 
none too much.—C. B. 


6665. —Liliums and Begonia*— I repotted a 
til mas auratum bulb and a scarlet Begonia about fix 
weeks ago. Do they need watering? The Begonia stalk 
which seemed alive at the time has since fallen Should 
I disturb the root again ?—W. M. S. [Do not let the soil 
get dust dry; beyond this no water will be needed till 
growth commences.) 

6666. —Box-wood.—What tradesmen are purchasers 
of Box-wood ?—SBRCBBSRT. [Tumen.) 

6657— Heliotropes in greenhouse. — Should 
Heliotropes lose their leaves at this season, though in a 
greenhouse ?—S. W. [Unless a temperature of 60° emn be 
maintained Heliotropes will lose most qf their leaves fn 
winter. They will shoot out again in spring.) 

6668.— Mercury.— R. B .—We have published several 
articles on the culture of this, and plantc of it have 
been advertised in our columns. 

6569.—Cineraria marltima.- Mrs. G.— Lift them 
with good balls of earth ; pot them and place them in a 
cool greenhouse. In spring take cuttings which strike 
readily in a warm frame or greenhouse, or sow a pinch 

6660. —Mulching.— Tmvramus .—'Ibis is understood 
to mean covering the surface of the soil with manure or 
other material to prevent evaporation, or to protect 
roots of plants from frost. 

6661. —Cutting down Laurel*— Constant Sub¬ 
scriber.—In January or February. 

6562.— Bate and Tulip*—A. Jf. P. —Trap or poison 
the sets. 

6663.— Insects on Myrtles.— Sandy WiMes.—Thm 
leaves are covered with thrips. Sponge them with strong 
tobacco water and toap, and afterwards syringe with 
clean water. If not large the plants may be dipped in 
tobacco water. 

6564.—Pruning fruit trees.— J. B. B .—At any time 
when the weather is opeu between now and the end of 
February. 

6665.— Sowing Lobelia seed.— J. B. B.-Sow in 
February In a warm frame or greenhouse ; prick out the 
plants when large enough and get them hardened off by 
the end of May. 

E. If. P.—At any good hardy plant nursery.- 

WeeJcly Reader.—Bee our advertisement columns in 

spring.- B. C. B .—Not uncommon. It shows the close 

affinity of leavesand flowers.- H. &— A copy of ■* Hardy 

Flowers” will help you, price 4s., post free from our 

office. - Perplexed One.— iI matters little. We doubt if 

anyone could make the distinction.- H. W., Belfast.— 

Get Vols I. and II. of Gardxsixq ; you will get mote 

information from thete than from any other books.- 

L. Jf.—Messrs. Hooper* Co., Covent Garden, London. 
Plant now or in spring; they will flower next summer. 

- Enquirer. —Elvers' “Orchard House" can be had 

from our office, pries 3s. 91., post free, or direct from 

the author, Sawbridgewoith, Herts.- B. S. C .—The 

only way will be to send two or three specimens of fruit 
from the trees, and we wll endeavour to name them. 

We cannot help you otherwise. - W. Jf. H.— Kindly 

ask your questions separately and we shall be pleased to 
attend to them. Different subjects mixed up on the same 
sheet of paper give much trouble, and generally lead to 
mistakes. 

Names of fruit.-Jf. Jf., Fareham.— The Grape is 
probably Black Hamburgh, but the berries were smashed 
to a jelly when we received them through bad packing. 

- W. H. Jf.—Beurre Dtel.- R. C —\, Golden Knob; 

4, Downton Pippin; 6 and 7. King of the Pippins; 9, 
Golden Harvey probably; bad specimen. 


Plants for a small garden.— Having 
had some experience in a collection of plants 
for a small garden, which is a question I often 
see asked in Gardening, I recommend Narcis* 
sns poeticuB, Croonses, Snowdrops, double and 
single mixed Hyacinths and Tulips, Hepaticas, 
Wallflowers, Pansies, Achillea rosea, Veronica 
spicata, Ribbon Grass, double Potentillas, double 
white Daisies, Pentstemons, Snapdragons, red 
tree Carnations, Indian Pinks, Phlox Dram* 
mondi, Lychnis, Musk (common), Sedums, grey, 
green, and golden, and bronze Sorrel or Oxalic. 
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QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents. —AU eommunica- 
tiona for t nssrtion should be clearly and concisely terUten 
on on* side of the paper only and addressed to the (Cditor. 
Jjetters -elating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
noxn de plume to be used in the paper. Armoersto Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
soul see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
***** they are received, and they would greatly help us 
soeck™™” 9 M earl V « possible in the preceding 

* •^•—Plants In greenhouse border.— In a lean 
to, 20 ft. by 9 ft., I wish to have Roies In the permanent 
border. Tnese will want a winter of some sort to rest 
them. I suppose not even a Oloire de Dijon will go on 
flowering for ever. May I ask when and at what tempera* 
ttpe the rest-period must be given ? Does the necessity 
or it prevent one “getting the steam t p" moderately 
now, so as to hasten Hyacinths, Geraniums, etc.?—a. L. 

8667.— Stopping Chrysanthemums.— In the 
very fine exhibition of Chrysanthemums at Finsbury Park 
I notice the form of the plants is as follows, viz. 
one straight stem (very robust) up to about 2 ft. high, 
and at its top four or five branches in form of a star, 
each bearing a flower rising about 2 ft. more. Will any 
one kindly inform me how the stopping is managed to 

S reduce this form, the effect of which is admirable T— 
iw Barnet. 

€668.—Using a party wall.— My neighbour has 
removed a hedge and built a wall dividing onr garden, 
close up to, but not encroaching on the boundary line. 
Gan I u*e that wall either for Building against or plant¬ 
ing against ? The aspect being north, what would it be 
advisable to plant ? Length of wall, about 200 ft., 00 ft. 
of which is 4 ft. high, aod the remainder, in vegetable 
and fruit garden, 6 ft. high ?—Rulok. 

8669.—The common Orchis —Can any reader 
answer the following questions? 1, Treatment of these 
plants in pots? (2) Will the seed germinate under ordi¬ 
nary drcumsta' ces in one or two seasons? (3) Do the 
young plants flower their first season ? (4) Do they flower 
two seasons in succession? (5) How many seasons does 
the same plant exist ? (6) Can I be put in communication 
with any one who is much interested in these plants?— 
E. C. M. 

667i).-Storingr Potatoes in barrels.—How is 
this best done ? and if dusted over with lime will it 

8 revent their sprouting, and at the same time not injure 
lie Potatoes for table use ? I have heard this is the case,, 
hat would like to learn more before trying it ?—W. B. 

6571.—Propagating the Copper Beech.-Will 
soy ene please tell me the proper time and method of 
propagating the above?—H. T. 

8W2.—Propagating Euonymus.—What is the 
proper time and the best way to propagate the above 
from cuttings without heat ?—H. T. 

6673.—Stocking a Vinery.—I have erected a 
three-quarter span greenhouse, 21 ft by 16 ft., south-west 
aspect, heated by two rows of 4 in. piping ; I intend to 
grow vines without forcing. Will some reader kindly 
state with what I should stock the l ime so as to have a 
guieral inexpensive collection of plauts, Ferns, Ac 
which would grow with Black Hamburgh Vines?—A 
Beginner. 

6674.— Boeee not blooming.— I have a Bankaian 
Bose, planted last November in a rich south border; it 
grows vigorously, but has made no attempt to flower. 
Should I move it now to any other aspect ? when should 
* It? and should I shorten the long green shoots? 

6676. Draining a garden.— I have taken an acre 
of land at Esher, upon which I am building a house for 
my own occupation. I have divided the land into 
orohard, paddock, and garden ; the land has been 
pasture for cattle many years, the top spit being very 
rich, subsoil sandy gravel. The part I intend for the 
orchard I have had trenched 18 in. deep all over, putting 
the top spit to the bottom and bringing the subsoil to 
the top, with which I have mixed a good proportion of 
mould and manure. Can any reader inform me if it re¬ 
quires draining ? and if so, how am I to do it cheaply ? 
We can And water anywhere on the land 2 ft. below the 
surface. The land is bounded by ditches, which are now 
nearly full of water. The paddock is in front of the 
orchard. If I were to make a large duck pond, would that 
drain it? ThJa is the only way I can think of to do it 
cheaply. The fruit trees were planted last month—Apples 
on the Paradise stoek, and Pears on the Quince.— 
J.J. B. 

6676.—Gloxinias and Aohixnenee.—I have a little 
greenhouse open to the south, and consequently warmed 
means, and could also start the above with a 
little bottom-heat. Under these conditions could I grow 
them successfully ? or is it useless to try? aod if I can. 
wnat would be the best method upon which to proceed 
as to soil, time of planting, and heat necessary ?— Lover 
of Flowers. 

— Heat for greenhouse.— What Is the mini¬ 
mum night and day temperature respectively I should 
S? * t , kee P l n« in my greenhouse? I have in it Cyclamen, 
Primulas, Geraniums, and Fuchsias, and would like to 
keep them all healthy, and get the Cyclunen and 
Primulas in bloom, and would like to add Cinerarias if 
possible, i.e , if too much heat for my resources is not 
required.— lover of Flowers. 

6678.— Rose cuttings. —About the first week in 
Aupat I took some cuttings of Roses and placed hand- 
Ugbta over them in a nearly northern aspeot. How ought 
I to treat them for the winter?— Subscriber. 

6679.—Walks for kitchen garden - Will some 
reader inform me how to make the cheapest and best 
pam for a small kitchen garden ? The one I have now 
lsld, composed of gravel, when d%mp adheres to the 
feet, and is too soft to admit of wheeling upon It with¬ 
out grea* inconvenience.— Enquirer. 

6580.—Trioyrtis hirta grandlflora and Fn- 
tiUaria kamtschatkensls.—Will someone who has 


flowered the above say how they should be treated? 
The Black Lily is in the border, and makes good foliage 
and bulbs, but no flowers The other is at present in a 
cold greenhouse.—A. B. T. 

6681.—Pinus palustrls.—I am anxious to obtain 
some specimens of the above ; I have tried all sorts of 
places in London and its neighbourhood without suocess. 
Can some of onr botanical friends help me ? If not able 
to procure a tree, could I get the seed anywhere ?— 
Edward Henry. 

6582.- Gladiolus The Bride.— Will anyone inform 
me whether this Gladiolus may be planted In the open 
garden now ? or would it be better planted in spring ? 
Can it be forced or grown in a cold house ? I have twice 
tried to grow it in different ways and failed to obtain any 
bloom worth having.— Fulwood. 

Y^3. - Yuccas^ after^ flowering. — My plant of 
io 

tu> ning 

658i. -Holly tree losing its leaves.—I have a 
large Holly tree which has always been admired for its 
beauty, but the last three years it has shed its leaves 
and berries In November. Will someone kindly tell me 
the reason? and also aremedy? The soil is light.—G.M.C. 

6585- Jessamine for acool house —Which is the 
best white-coloured Jessamine to plant In a cool green¬ 
house?— Sandy Wiffles. 

6586. —Dry heat In greenhouse.— I have a lean- 
to greenhouse with two rows of 8-ln. pipes underneath 
the front stage. My plants are completely parched im¬ 
mediately over the pipes. The stage is composed of Jin. 
boards. Will a 2 lu. layer of sand on stage remedy the 
evil ? If not, will some reader suggest a cure ?— Factory 
Lad. 

6587. - Soot water.— I have more than once seen it 
stated that soot wa*er may be made by simply well mix¬ 
ing the soot with the water and allowing it to stand a 
few hours, that it clears and Is ready for use nest day. 
I have tried it but failed, the water net clearing itself, 
even after standing for weeks. I would be glad to know 
If there is any particular way of mixing it. I take it the 
soot must be tied in a bag.— Inquirer. 

6688 —Pruning Jasmines.—I should be glad to 
know the proper time for pruning the crimson white and 
yellow Jasmines.— Zero. 

6689. —Treatment of bulbs. -I potted some bulbs 
(Hyacinths principally) last month, and not being able to 
plunge them out of doors in ashes, left them in a dark 
corner of the potting shed. Since then I have removed 
them into an unused room over the kitchen Do they 
require watering ? and when should they be placed in 
full light ?-W. M. s. 

6690. —Roses in rooms.—I have a Celine Forestier 
in a pot standing in an outer halL Can it be kept in a 
room with Geraniums, Ac;, daring the winter? and does 
it require much water ? The leaves fall off very much. 
Some time ago I put it In a larger pot, bnt the earth 
round the roots was so hard it was impossible to break 
it without injuring them, so I only put new soil round. 
—W. M. 8. 

6691. —Manure for Camellias and Azaleas — 
Should CameUfa and Azalea plants which have flower- 
buds formed get any stimulant stronger than soot water 
at present? I cannot get soot water to be clear without 
adding some lime to it; is that injurious to Camellias 
or Azaleas?—8. W. 

6592.— Perns tor cutting in winter.— I have an 
unheated glass structure in a shady position, in which 
I wish to grow Ferns, some planted out and some 
in pots, for the purpose of gathering fronds during the 
months for mixing with flowers in vases and 


(lasses. Will someone give me the names of three or 


winter 

glasses. __„ ____ 

four of the beet hardy evergreen Ferns, with froeds not 
exceeding 1 ft. to 2 ft. in length, suitable for this pur¬ 
pose?—A. M.Z. 

6598.—Making a sunken pit.—I find that about 
18 In. beneath the surface in my garden the soil is a 
thick heavy yellow clay. Could I make a pit to grow 
Cucumbers or winter plants by digging a lot of this clay 
out, aud covering tho bottom of a square pit with good 
soil and manure, and forming thick sloping hack and 
walls of this clay instead of bricks ? I would then buy a 
second-hand sash frame or Cuoumber frame top bo as to 
have a cover. I am thinking of enlarging the borders at 
the expense of the lawn, and should be glad to know If 
the clay walls coulu he covered outside with the turf cut 
from the side of the lawn. I could make this pit to face 
the south. Any information would oblige.—Z A. 

6594—White Grape.—Will someone give me the 
name of a white Grape which docs well in a oool house 
with a Black Hamburgh?—A. D. P. 

Grevillea leaves falling off.— Having 
brought two Grevilleas into my drawing-room, after re¬ 
maining there about a fortnight some of the top leaves 
have fallen off and spoilt the look of the plants. Can any¬ 
one tell me what to do with them, so as to make th em 
sprout again ?— A. L. 

6596. -Propagating Daphnes.— I shall be much 
obliged for any Information about the propagation of 
the nardy pink Daphne.— Bantam. 

6697 —Propagating Alovaias.—Which Is the 
easiest and surest method to strike Aloysia cuttings?— 
Bantam. 

i.—B roccoli not turning in.— What is the 
reason that my Cauliflowers or Broccoli do not form any 
head ? The plants look healthy, and were pricked out at 
the proper time.—M. J. 

8599.— Carnivorous grubs.— I lately found In my 
garden at Fareham an ear-shaped Testaceuo (Testacellus 
haliotldens) in the act of swallowing an earthworm more 
than 6 in. in length ; on being disturbed it disgorged as 
muoh as it had eaten—about an inch. 8ince then three 
others have been secured. As I have often, but unsuc¬ 
cessfully, searched for this mollusk, and not having any 
modern book to refer to, I would deem it a favour if 
any one conld say if this slug is common in this vicinity 
or other places ? and also, as they eat worms and slugs, 
ought they not rather be permitted to live than share 
the lot ol the other garden peeks ?~ J. H. J. 


6600. — Shrubs for town gardens. -I have built 
a house about two miles out of town, round which I have 
room for a few shrubs. I would be glad if any one would 
Rive me a few hints as to what I should plant. My house 
faces the south. There is a bay window about 6 ft. from 
the front railings; there is an east gable 3 ft. from the 
railings. I want at much evergreen as I can get. Irish Ivy 
will get a good share. What other climbers would be 
suitable ? I should like as many Roses at the front as con¬ 
venient.—H. W. f Belfast . 

6601. —Grafting Maples. —Can the variegated Maple 
be successfully grafted upon the common 8ycamore 
Tree ? 1166 they ar ® totanically closely related.— Yew 

6602. -Pereskia stocks.- How can I obtain the 
Pererida stock upon which to graft Eplphyllums?— Yew 

6603. -Seed of the Dog Rose.-WIll Med of the 
wild Dog Rose vegetate the first season ?— Yew Tree. 

6604. —Nerlne Fothergilll —I should be glad to 
know the treatment of Nerlne Fothergilll. I bought two 
roots a year ago, for which I paid 6s. They have made no 
growth, and have no inteution of flowering. They are 
perfectly alive.— Weekly Reader. 

0605.— Culture of Peppermint. -Which is the 
best way to cultivate Peppermint — H. P. K. 

6606.— Cinerarias. —What should I do with Cinerarias 
nowin 6-in. pots ? The hearts of the plants are pushing up. 
apparently to flower. May I pinch out the flower-stems 
as they appear, and shift into larger pots ? I do not want 
them in flower sooner than February. I do not intend 
to heat my greenhouse except at night to 40®.—E. D. 

. 8607 —Trimming Strawberry plants. — Is it 
right to trim up Strawberry plants to the extent com¬ 
monly practised by Jobbing gardeners? Mine have been 
considerably cut away as regards the foliage, and it seems 
to me the plants are rendered thereby much more liable 
to frost. What ought I do to mine under the circum¬ 
stances?-!). P. 

660R—Fruit and vegetables in small garden. 
—Will someone kindly inform me what vegetables or fruit 
trees (Currants, Gooseberries, Ac.) would do well in a 
piece of ground about 7 ft. square, with an open east to 
west aspect ? The soil is of tne nature of clay ; in fact 
more than a spade deep it is yellow clay and sand mixed! 
It has been a grass plot, but I should like to utilise it in 
the fruit and vegetable way If the position and soil are 
considered good for anything. I have well manured it — 


PO ULTR Y. 

P°i*^fy-Having read with much 
£:® r ® 8t Hampshire s article on this subject ia 
Gardening, it has appeared to me that my own 
expenenoe of poultry keeping might be useful to 
others. Hampshire depends wholly on ohickens, 
and those eggs for sitting, which he sold at rather 
fancy prices, for his profit. Had he kept his fowls 
for egg-producing purposes alone, he would have 
scarcely reoonped the original outlay. Now my sole 
object m keeping poultry is to seonre a cheap and 
plentiful supply of eggs for the use of our own 
household, and in thiaobjeot I have certainly sue- 
oeeded. I did not attempt to rear ohickens, as I had 
not sufficient time to attend to them properly. With 
the exception of two Brahma*, my pullets are of the 
oozmnon mixed breed. Their fooa consists of the 
scraps from the house, Indian Com, Oats, and 
occasionally Barley. They have the advantage of a 
smaU Grass mn 1 commenced poultry keeping in 
March, 188°, and give the result up to the same 
month this year Dr.-Original oost of six pullets 
and one cook, £1 4s. } food for twelve months, £l 
12s. j total, £2 16s. Cr.—Sir pullets produced 778 
eggs at Id., £3 4s. lOd.; stock in hand, allowing for 
depreciation in old birds, 17s. fid.; total, £4 2a 4d - 
profit for the year, £l 6s. 4d.— Dingo. * 

"I 0411 qnite endorse “Hampshire’s” state¬ 
ment that poultry keeping pays, also his mode of 
feeding, which exactly corresponds with my own 
bnt 1cannot understand how it is he had only 1412 
eggsfrom 12 pullets. I oommenoed my aocount on 
October 81, last year, with eleven light Brahma 
pallets and one cockerel; two were allowed to set. 
one was killedIon July 2, and one on August 1, and 
on October 81 the produoe in eggs was 1834. 
i!r.—btook. eleven pullets and one cockerel at 4s. 
fid. each, £2 14s.; Com and meal, £4 Is. 8d.; sun- 
dries, such as repairs, 5s.; total, £7 0s. 8d Cr.—Egos 

2?Ti en p^.' f! 18 '; “•! '**• "“<1 ia hou«‘ 

880 at ^3138. 4d.; stock in hand, including six 
March birds, £2 10s. 8d.; total, £12 17s. 8d.; profit 
J or H 1 ® y ear » £3 7d. In addition to this profit I 

pSiSf 0 l “ Ure “ mosfc valuabl0 for garden pur* 

Full-grown fowls versus chickens.-Soma 
time ago a correspondent to Gardening advocated 
killing off cookerels while young, as they interfara 
with 4e progress of' the pullet* inasmuchtnE 
cockerels have not the gallantry of a full-grown 
cock, but eat everything they come near to the 
detriment of the pullets- During the last weak a. 
two I was induced to kill off baif-a-do*en codkerehl 
for want of roosting accommodation, and also to 
give the pullets fair play. Last week I killed off two 
of my three-year-old hens (as I do not consider it 
pays to keep fowls more than two or three vearai 
and I was much struck with the superiority in 
flavour and firmness of the flesh of the three-xear 
old birds over the six-month-old ones. In former 
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years we have generally kept the eoekerele till they 
were nearly full grown before killing off those that 
we oonld spare, and, in my opinion, where food is 
plentiful (especially where fowls have Grass land to 
ran over), it is more economical to keep the cook* 
erels till about breeding time the following year, 
and it has advantages not yet named—it enables 
breeders to pick ont the strongest birds.—G. 0., 
Ecclss. _ 

B IRD S. 

Insects in canaries.—Pnt a piece of fine white 
flannel on the top of the cage when the birds go to 
roost, and examine it every morning when taken off, 
and the insects will be found in it. Keep the cage 
and perches well washed with MoDongall's disinfect¬ 
ing soap, and by perseverance a care will be effected. 
My little bird was almost devoured with inseots, 
as they lodged on its body, but it and its oage sure 
now quite free.—E. A. G. 

Plants for aviary.— F. IF. T.—A bed of Boses 
or in faot any other plants would not answer in an 
aviary for pigeons. The birds would destroy the 
young buds, as well as making the plants dirty and 
unsightly. Pigeons and doves should not be kept in 
the same aviary, as the former would injure and 
probably kill the latter. Any kinds of fancy pigeons 
u properly paired may be kept in the same plaoe. 
Of oourBe '* F. W. T. ” will have a portion of the 
aviary covered in, and entirely protected from wet 
and cold for the pigeons to roost in ; also nest boxes 
and pans for breeding purposes. Some perches 
should be put up in the aviary, as pigeons are fond 
of being off the ground as well as flying from one 
perch to another.—H. B. 

Parrot dylngr.—About a month ago I procured 
a healthy grey parrot, seven months old, and 
everything went well with him until last Sunday, 
when he oeased taking food, or rather he wonld take 
■op or seed in his beak, and after nibbling at it 
would throw it away. He also commenced drinking 
a great deal of watsr, and shortly after taking it 
wonld throw it up again. This oontinned until this 
morning, when, after an ineffectual attempt to 
administer castor oil, he died. Gan any reader give 
me an idea of the oause of death ?—W. G. Whit*. 

Aviaries in greenhouse®. — The remarks of 
"A. d’A.” in Gardening have disconcerted me. I 
have a winter garden the temperature of which is 
never below G(r*, and often up to 70° or 80°, and in it 
I am constructing an aviary. My intention was to fill 
ft with foreign specimens. If “A. d’A.” will give me 
a few hints, I snail esteem it a great favour.—A. B. 

Oonorlas with swollen levs.—What can be 
lone for a canary with inflamed and swollen legs 
sad daws P I have washed them and anointed 
them with zinc ointment every day for a month 
irfth no good result.— Magi. 

Oonortee and Parsley—Will “E. J. H.” kindlv 
date why canaries should not be given Parsley r 
teems very fond of it.—W. M. S. 


Book on horses.— Dr. G.W.” will find Arms* 
(age’s book, published by F. Warne A Go., price 
fia., entitled “ The Horse-owner and Stableman’s 
Companion,” one of the best books on the manage- 
mmt of the horse. Those words with reference to 
“Free Lance” are quite oheering. —Humane. 

•-There is a book on “ The Diseases of Horses,” 

by Hugh Dalziel, published at 170, Strand, W.G., 
vraioh may be of use to “ Dr. G. W.,” price Is. 8<L, 
poet free.— Geordib. 

Working a horse without shoes.— Wonld 
** Dr. G. W.,” who writes in the number published 
on October 29, kindly give some particulars in re¬ 
gard to the horse which he has worked without 
•hoes ? whether the horse had been previously ao- 
onatomed to be abod P and if so, whether any oonrse 
of management was required to make the horse 
dispense with shoes P—G. 

Oement for aquarium.—I once experienced 
the difficulty of getting an aquarium made water¬ 
tight. It had been cemented by a tradesman with 
the usual white or red lead patty, and was appa¬ 
rently hard and dry. On putting into it a caskful of 
sea water, however, I soon found it leaking, oonld 
not stop the leak, and had to get ont the water in 
a hurry, nor did I afterwards get it perfectly tight. 
I have been told of a good jointing, viz., to lay strips 
of sheet india-rubber into the grooves for the glass. 
After the glass is put in, the surrounding frame is 
gently tightened with screws and it is perfectly water¬ 
proof. The more pressure the bulk of water causes 
against the glass the tighter the joints become. The 
india-rubber baa the advantage of being a clean 
material.—B. S. L. 

Rabbits for profit.—Will “ Bonnie,” of Nov. 5, 
kindly give a few more particulars respecting the 
above, as I cannot see what profit he gets P mil he 
kindly say what bis rabbits cost for food, Ac., up to 
six months old P and what they an worth at that 
age P—Young Bvnnie, 


BOSES. 


THCE3 XtAXlGhMMCT ROSB GhAJRJDSQCTS I35T HTNm-T. A ~K T~n 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(ESTABLISHED 1785). 

120 IFIIRST PRIZES 18 80 «fc 1881. 

Standards and Half Standards, Dwarf Standards, Dwarfs on Manetti, magnificent plants; 
Dwarfs on Seedling Brier, Dwarfs on own roots, Dwarf Tea-soented and Noisette on Seedling 
Brier, Climbing and Pillar Rosea, extra-sized Rosea in 8, 9, and 10-in. pots, grown especially for 
forcing, new Roses, French and English, Cranston’s new Roses, Mrs. Jowitt and Mary Pochin. 
Descriptive priced Catalogue on application. Special quotation/or 100 and 1000 plants, 

ADDRESS, 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY & SEED CO., LIMITED, 

KINO’S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


BULBS 

FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 


JAMES YEITCH & SONS, 

Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, 

Eyaoinths for Bedding. 

In distinct shades of colour. 

Per lOO, 30s. 

Mixed Eyaoinths. 

P er lOO, 2 4s. 

Early Single Tulips. 

Selected for flowering at the same time. 

CRIMSON YELLOW WHITE, itriped 

SCARLET ORANGE Red 

ROSE WHITE PINK 

RED A YELLOW 

Per lOO, 6s. 0d. to 8s. Gd. 

Mixed Tulips. 

SINGLE, finest mixed. | DOUBLE, finest mixed. 

Per 100, 4s . Qd. 

Dutoh Croons. 

BLUE, WHITE, 8TRIPED, GOLDEN YELLOW, 
and MIXED, all colours. 

Per lOOO, 16a. 

Soilla sibirioa. 

P er 100, 7s. Qd . 

For other Bulbs for Planting or Pot Culture tee Cota • 
logue, forwarded gratis and post free on application. 

ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, 

CHELSEA, S.W. 


TEENS A SPECIALITY. 


Cheap Pm. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

TURN NTJBSBRY, 8ALB, MANOHB8TBB. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

QTRONG PLANTS, from open ground and in 

O pou (guaranteed true to name), ot all the load in g varieties. 
Lift* on application to 

Cranston’s Nursery A Seed Co., Limited, 

KING'S ACRE, near HBRBFORD, 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1786). 

„.. Catalogues of BUSES and FRUIT 

TRKS8 now reidy. Over ISO Pint Prize* lor Rom Bloonu 
have been obtained by ns during 1880 end 1681 , being the largest 
mmber ever awarded to one **tabli»hment in two aaaaona. 

Cranston’s Nursery 8c Seed Co. (Limited), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 




FERN CA8E8I FERN CA8E8II FERN CA8E8HI 

HANDSOME CHRIbTMAS PRESENTS. 

PLEGANT BLACK A GOLD FERN CASES. 

Jj New Deaigna. trom 86*.to 15*. Also elegant outside Window 
Ferneries. Send lor photos, designs, and testimonials. 

W. RAGLAN, 16 , Momlngtoa Read, New Orem, B.B. 



SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

hJ — topics, Prarr, Plum* Cherries, Peaches. Nectanw*. Apri- 
cota, and other Fruit Tree*, a* Standard*, Dwarf*. Pyramid*. 
Hiube*, Cordon and Trained Troea la great variety, all fall el 
vigour and warranted trae to name. Descriptive Price t ip cm- 
tabling a sketch of the various forma of trees, with diree ioas for 
cu ttvadoa, toil, drainage, manure, pruning, lifting, cropping, 
treatment under glass j also their synonyms, quality, aixe, farm 
akin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth, duration, season, price. 
Ac., for a penny a*amp. 


TWELVE ACRES of ROSES. — Standard. 

A Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular aorta; «■— SQJOOO cheteo 
Tse- scented and Noisette Roses la pou: extra strong "iris In 
pots for immediate forcing. See descriptive Price lAat, tree fora 
pcany stamp. _ 

P 3T of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE. 

suitable for RrUaln, giving else, price, popular and botanical 
aaasra, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, grow k, tim¬ 
ber, use la arts, native country, and alia there, situation, toil, aud 
other Information, with copioua lodex of their synonym*. Free tv 
post tor six stamps. _ 

TIST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

XI PLANT*, comprising the best (election* of Cbuarliiaa. An- 
leaa, Brices, Bpacrla, Ferna, Ac., fro* for n penny stamp. 

T 1ST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

JJ SHRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees. 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic. speeiEc 
English names, native country, height, time of flowering e-A ou r 
Ao., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. * 

ALL kinds of Garden Seeds of first quality. 

JX Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobacco Paper. Archangel Mm*. 
and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which may be had on 
apnileatton. 

j^R AKALE , extra strong for foraing, 2 b. 6cL per 



Beautiful 


WOK GREENHOUSE OB GARDEN, 
Post Free, or Carriage Paid for Cash with 
order. 

flHOICE PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE OR 

\J WINDOW.—Show Pelargoniums, 6 tor 2s.,8 tor la.; Gera¬ 
nium*. Dr. Denay, id. each t Mum*. Baltet. id. each; Scarlet 
Vesuvius, i for Is. 6d. ; White Vesuvius, i for la. Sd i 6 ~-inlet 
vara, for 3a.; Orevlllea robnita, 6d. each; Xupatorium odaraila, 
alma, id t Sparmannla africana.id. each. 

TkAlSIES, FINEST DOUBLE, Hey Roy, m 

U most ilrlklrg colour, rich dark crimson, la dos. da N>0; 
Flak Beauty, early and very pretty, la. dos.. da. 100: The arid*, 
very fine white, la. dos , da. ItO; Hen and Chickens, very cnloaa, 
Is. dos., ds. 100; aucubarfolia. beautifully variagnted foliage, 2s. 
•ios. ; large mottled red and white, la. id. dos. 

P ANSIES, Golden Perfection. 6d. each, 4s. 

dos ; Magpie, an old favourite, dd. each ; Tory. dd. each, 4a. 
dos.i CUveden Bine, dd. each. It. dos.; also a splendid lot of 
mixed varieties, strong plants. Is. Sd. dos. 

PARLY SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 

Jj hardy for the garden—Antirrhinum*, la. dos.; Primula oar- 
tusolde*. dd. each. la. dox.i Wsllflowsrs, It. dos.; Double Wall¬ 
flower*. la. dd. dos ; Purple 8weet Rockett, It doi. ; White Sweet 
Rookets, la. dos.i Myoaotls diaalttflora, la dos.; Reek Rosea. Sa 
dos.; Sweet Wlmamjs. lt. do* ; Double Sweet Williams, la. dd. 
d#*. ; Foxgloves, One spotted, 2s. do*.; Canterbury Bellt.h . 
Oarnattona, finest mixed, strong plants, 2s. des.; dos. 

->lantt a* sample with price list f< r u. Sd. 


Is. dos., 


plants a* sample with pnoe list U r u. Sd. 

POLYANTHUS, good mixed varieties. Is. 

X ds. 100; finest gold laced (Dean’s strain), Ss. dos., 
fancy, St. dos. 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS.-" Marehal Mso- 

U Mahon.”—This la without doubt the best Strawberry in 
cultivation, either for forcing or for the garden. It is very hsrdv 
and prolific, wonderfully compact In habit while tbs fru.t is good 
in flavour, and of a particular bright and pleasing colour, ds. per 
100 sample dos.Ms. Sd. 

CJPECIAL FAVOURITES.—Christmas Roses, 

U dd. each -, Hepatlca, single blue. dd. each; Hepatlca. slngts 
red dd. each; Hepatlca. double crimson, dd. each ; Primroses, 
double white, lilac, and yellow, 6d. each; Old Crimson Clove 
Carnation (true), Is each ; Anemone Japonloa alba. Is. oath; 6 flue 
Si. | 12 for 71. dd. 

J O HIST Q-REE 1ST. 

The Floral Nurseries Thorpe, Norwich. 
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TO BEGINNERS IN GARDENING. 

(Continued from p. 462 ). 

Roses.— Every one possessing a garden in 
the country should grow a few Roses unless 
the soil is sandy or shallow and hot. In low- 
lying districts where the soil is heavy and the 
climate damp, the perpetual varieties should 
be grown on the Brier, but where the soil is 
lighter and the position sloping or elevated, 
preference should be given to the Teas, Chinas, 
and Bourbons. Planted in suitable soils and 
situations, and having its few simple require¬ 
ments attended to, the Rose is one of the moat 
easily grown plants; it must have good feed¬ 
ing in the shape of an annual supply of manure 
in spring and doses of liquid manure in sum¬ 
mer, and it must never be allowed to get parched 
about the roots, but be planted in good nourish¬ 
ing soil in a spot sheltered from cutting winds, 
and open to sunshine and air; that is nearly I 
all it requires to keep it in health. Six good 
Roses for a small garden, as standards on the 
Bner, are Aim6e Vibert, Celine Fores tier, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, Prince Camille de Rohan, Duke of 
Edinburgh, and Homer. Six vigorous bushes 
are Souvenir de la Malmaison, Anna Alexieff, 
Glory of CheBhunt, Jules Margottin, General 
Jacqueminot, Glory of Waltham. Six standards 
of high floral quality are Alfred Colomb, Marie 
Baumann, Louis van Houtte, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, La France, Madame Victor Verdier. Six 
m>od small bushes are common Moss, common 
Cabbage, Baron Gonella, Ducher, Archduke 
Charles, Mrs. Ballenden Ker. Six good climb¬ 
ing Roses are Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
climbing Charles Lefebvre, Princess Louise Vic¬ 
toria, Felicite PerpetuS, Gracilis. 

Pinks and Oamations.— These should 
be grown by everyone who has a light, well- 
drained soil and a sunny, open border. The best 
Pinks to begin with are the common tree¬ 
flowering sorts, such as Anne Boleyn, Nell 
Gwynne, and the common white; all the de¬ 
tails of cultivation can be learned with these 
before the florists’ kinds are attempted. With 
Carnations the common Clove is tne best to 
begin with, and that can be followed by the 
robust border varieties and by seedlings raised 
at home. 

Phloxes.—Perennial Phloxes everybody 
should grow ; they are showy and free-flower¬ 
ing, and present no difficulties in the way of 
culture or propagation. 

# Pansies.— These are easily grown in any 
light, rich soil mixed with leaf-mould or peat; 
good seed can be had from Is. to 2s. a packet, 
and many of the resulting plants will be worth 
keeping; the plants which are last in coming 
up will usually be the best. 

Primulas.— These are favourites with every- 
body and very easy to grow. If the soil is 
heavy and moist, Polyanthuses and Auriculas 
will be the best. Polyanthuses will grow in any 
border of rich loam, but are best placed where 
they are partially shaded from the sun in sum¬ 
mer. Auriculas like a cool, open, breezy place 
where they are neither liable to too much wet 
in winter nor parching drought in summer. 
Alpine Auriculas are the only ones suitable for 
borders, and can be raised from seed ; both seeds 
and plants are advertised in Gardening, and 
both turn out well. Where the soil is light, 
double and single Primroses answer well; they 
should be annually dressed with leaf-mould or 
peat, which should also be plentifully mixed 
with the soil before planting. Primula Sieboldi 
is another useful Primrose, easily grown and 
very showy. 

Campanulas. —The Bell-flowers are good 
plants for an amateur’s garden in a light soil. 
Canterbury Bells are biennials, and should be 
sown in spring and planted in September where 
they are to bloom. Campanula coronata is a good 
tall kind, and C. turbinata a good dwarf. 

Delphiniums.— These are a fine showy 
class of plants requiring good cultivation, and 
aie no trouble to grow. Seed can be purchased of 
several of the perennial kinds ; they require an 
annual dressing of manure, and should also be 
occasionally moved to fresh stations. 


Columbines. —These are useful plants for 
a small garden, doing well in a light, loamy soil 
containing plenty of sand and rotted turf ; they 
seem to be benefited by being moved to fresh 
stations or supplied with fresh soil annually in 
September. Good plants can be got from seed, 
especially of the common Columbine, the white 
varieties of which are extremely beautiful. 
Aquilegia chrysantha and A. coarulea also come 
well from seed. A. Skinneri, A. canadensis, and 
A. califoraica are good showy kinds. 

Lilies. —In light, well-drained soils these 
should form a feature in a small garden. The 
common white Lily, Lilium auratum, and the 
improved varieties of the orange Tiger Lilies are 
the best to begin with, the ground should be 
well manured with thoroughly rotted manure, 
and dressed with peat or turfy loam before 
planting. 

Chrysanthemums.— These are not so 
suitable for the borders of a country garden as 
for towns, as they are liable to be nipped by 
early autumn frosts; the so-called summer- 
floweriog kinds, however, should be grown ; 
they are very showy, and the class is almost 
certain to be improved. 

Irises.— Many of these are suitable for be¬ 
ginners. Iris pnmila and Iris olbiensis are good 
spring-blooming kinds for lightsoil. The German 
Iris, of which there are many fine varieties, will 
grow almost anywhere, and the English and 
Spanish Irises are first-rate plants for a sonny 
border. 

Anemones. —These are good plants for 
beginners. Anemone japonica is no trouble in a 
rich, light loam containing plenty of vegetable 
fibre, provided it is not allowed to get parched 
at the root. The florists’ Anemones are easily 
grown in a well prepared border of light, rich 
soil; Anemone sylvestris is a good companion 
for A. japonica, and A. nemorosa is a pretty 
native plant, doing well when allowed to run 
amongst the roots of Ferns in a shady border of 
leaf-mould; the shade, however, should be that 
of trees which are leafless in winter. 

Gladioli. —These are first-rate plants for a 
beginner’s garden ; the soil for them should be 
light and rich, and they must be plentifully 
manured. They should be planted 9 in. deep in 
March, and lifted and Btored safe from frost in 
the end of October or beginning of November. 
Brenchleyensis and gandavensis are the best 
kinds to begin with, and when these can be 
managed the finer florists' varieties should be 
tried. Gladioli require to be plentifully watered 
while growing. 

Ranunculuses are good plants for a soil 
which Buttercups naturally grow in. Of the 
florists’ Ranunculus there are several kinds all 
worth growing. These require careful planting 
in spring ; the soil Bhould be fine and mellow, 
and any manure used should be rotted to powder. 
Care must be taken to thoroughly settle the 
roots in the soil, so that there are no empty 
spaces about them in which water can lodge. Of 
other Ranunculi the best is the white kind 
called Fair Maids of France. A similar family of 
plants are the Globe Flowers; these do well in 
a moist, rich soil. 

Spring-flowering bulbs.—The beginner 
can scarcely make a mistake with these. All do 
well in a rich, light loam, dressed with very old 
rotted manure, leaf-mould, or rotted turf. As 
they only produce one set of leaves a year, these 
must be allowed to remain until withered, when 
the bulbs can be lifted and divided if necessary. 
For other border perennials the best wav is to 
order a collection suitable to the soil and situa¬ 
tion from a first-class nursery, specifying any 
that are particularly liked, and giving the na¬ 
ture, position, and extent of the borders to be 
filled. A better selection will be got in thiB 
way than by following the advice of any one 
unacquainted with the requirements oz any 
particular garden. 

Climbing plants should form a striking 
feature in a small garden. If the soil is light, 
on gravel or chalk, the Clematis family should 
be planted in plenty; the Wistaria does well on 


snch soils, and the Magnolia in sheltered situa¬ 
tions. Honeysuckles are pretty climbers and 
universal favourites. The Honeysuckles proper, 
or Caprifoliums, seem to prefer a rich, moist, 
but well-drained soil; the Japanese Honey¬ 
suckles, or Loniceras, require a warmer, 
lighter soil. All the commonly grown Capri- 
foliums are good, and of the Loniceras, 
L. brachypoda, L. flexuosa, and the well- 
known golden-netted Honeysuckle are the 
most useful. The Loniceras have a closer 
and richer leafage than the Caprifoliums. Coto- 
neasters seem to do well on heavy soil, also 
Cydonia japonica, one of the most beautiful of 
spring-flowering shrubs. The blue Passion Flower 
and its white variety do well in well-drained, 
light soils ; they require plenty of manure, and 
should be planted in a sunny situation and cut 
back to the old wood when the leaves fall, and 
protected with mate in severe weather. Treated 
thus they break early in spring, and send out a 
profusion of vigorous shoots which should be 
well thinned out; these will flower from the 
axil of every leaf in a favourable season. The 
common Jasmine is perhaps the best climber for 
a town garden, ana does equally well in the 
country. The winter-flowering yellow Jasmine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum) should find a place in 
every garden, flowering as it does in any little 
spell of mild weather which may occur in the 
depth of winter. Of climbers which spring np 
from the roots annually, the best are Tropseolum 
apeciosum, the double Convolvulus, Convolvulus 
scammonia, and the Everlasting Peas, of which 
there are at least three good kinds ; these latter 
must be waited for, as they do not flower well 
for a year or two after being moved ; they like 
a hot position and well-drained soil. 

Annual b and biennials.— Hardy annuals 
mostly do best, or rather flower most pro¬ 
fusely, in poor soil, but the half-hardy kinds 
mostly require rich culture. Some of the latter, 
such as'Stocks, Zinnias, and Asters, require high 
cultivation. Indian and Japanese Pinks, and 
French and African Marigolds, Schizanthns, 
Salpigloesis, and Phlox Drummond i, however, 
will do well in any sunny border of light, rich 
soil, and yield a good return for the little 
trouble they require. The last are still flowering 
with me after having 7° of frost on two 
separate occasions. Biennials must be grown at 
home. Spring is the best time to sow Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Foxgloves, and Wallflowers, which 
will make strong plants by the autumn. Bien¬ 
nial Stocks, Sweet Williams, and Stock-flowered 
Wallflowers should be sown in July, and re¬ 
planted in October. Double Poppies should be 
sown in August where they are to flower. 

General management.— Where the soil 
is hot and shallow a plentiful supply of water is 
necessary. Drainage water should be stored up 
as already described, and that which falls on 
the roof of buildings should not be wasted if 
required. Rain-water is the natural supply of 
plants, and is better for them than pump or 
spring water. Water from a ditch or pond should 
always be used in preference to that. Plants 
require staking, tying, and training, and all that 
work should be done in time. If allowed to fall 
down and become mis-shapen the shoots of many 
plants will snap when an attempt is made to 
straighten them. When grown in a mixed bor¬ 
der some plants, such as Pansies, will require 
cutting back if the soil is too rich ; others will 
require their shoots thinned ont. Other plants, 
as Pinks, Carnations, Phloxes, double Sweet 
Williams, Ac., require propagation by cuttings 
to keep up a stock of healthy plants. Seed ves¬ 
sels and flowering stems should be removed as 
soon as the blossoms have faded, which practice 
will often make the plants bloom a second time. 
Our changeable climate will often cause plants 
to become sickly through sudden changes of 
temperature, when they will require watching 
and stimulating. Then insect depredators will 
always have to be guarded against, and their 
ravages watched fer and nipped in the bud. 
Plants with broad leaves which lie on the 
ground, suoh as Foxgloves and Campanulas, 
should be searched frequently lest slogs and 
snails find a lurking place under their Bh.r’ 
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Shady, damp parts of walls and fences should be 
searched in the same way. In hot, dry weather 
a good watering with a hand engine and hose in 
the evening will brighten and refresh everything. 
The water should be sent among the leaves of 
the plants with some force. 

Walks.— These occasion little trouble if 
properly made in the first instance ; a good way 
to construct the walks in a small garden is to 
make them answer for drains, by running drain 
pipes under each, and filling up nearly to the 
surface with stones, broken bricks, or similar 
material, placing the largest pieces at the bot¬ 
tom ; G in. of nice clean gravel, well rolled, will 
then complete a durable walk which will allow 
all water to sink immediately. The beds should 
be rather below the level of the walks than 
above it, and if anything the walks should be 
the lowest in the centre ; this prevents the rain 
from washing seeds and soil to the edgings, 
where, through there being little traffic, they 
are sure to spring. 

Lawns.— Grass is a great deal of trouble in 
a small garden, as it requires a considerable 
amount of time to keep it in proper order ; the 
mowings, however, are useful to lay on the top 
of beds to keep the soil from parching. A small 
lawn is best made with turf, but where good 
turf cannot be had, seeds are better. September 
and April are the best times to make a lawn 
either with seeds or turf. The ground should be 
thoroughly levelled, and raked fi ne, and well 
manured before the lawn is made. Lawns should 
not be made with turf from clay soils ; the clay 
lifted with the turf gets puddled and kneaded 
amongst the roots, and the Grass never does 
well, and fresh seeds will not improve it. When 
a lawn is continually cut and nothing added to 
make up for the mowings removed, the soil be¬ 
comes exhausted. Lawns should be dressed 
occasionally with guano, sand, and bone dust 
just when a shower is pending ; this dressing 
must be sprinkled very lightly. I trust these 
hints will enable beginners to accomplish a com 
mencement in gardening, from which they will 
be able to go on to the higher walks of the art. 
Discharge but these kind ofhces (and who 
Would spare, that loves them, ofliees like these V) 
Well they reward the toil. The sight is pleased. 

The scent regaled, each odoriferous leal 
And opening blosssom freely breathes abroad 
Its gratitude, and thanks him with its sweets. 

So manifold, all pleasing in their kind, 

All healthful, are the employs of rural life, 

Reiterated as the wheel of time 

Runs round : still ending and beginning still. 

—('OUTER. 

J. D. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Btephanotls floribunda. — The most 
floriferous plant of Stcphanotis which I ever 
had was planted in a narrow border, not more 
than 1} ft. wide, in a compost of fibry turf, 
peat, and sand, resting on a quantity of brick 
rubbish, which acted as drainage. Here it had 
abundance of water, both at the root and over¬ 
head. It is very liable to be attacked by mealy¬ 
bug, but copious deluges of tepid water will 
dislodge it. The shoots were trained horizontally 
on wires 8 in. apart, and the same distance from 
the glass of a span-roofed house, where they 
could receive abundance of light and air, but 
where they were at tho same time carefully 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun, while 
the foliage was in an immature condition during 
the early summer months and while the princi¬ 
pal flowering season lasted. During the autumn 
months they received all the light and air 
possible, with but an intermediate temperature, 
and during the winter months the temperature 
was seldom more than 50° at night, and some¬ 
times even lower than that, but as sun-heat in- 
c eased with the lengthening days in early 
spring, the flower bunches appeared at the axil 
of every leaf. While in that condition it was 
copiously supplied with weak liquid manure to 
help the crop of bloom and to promote some 
early growth, that usually flowered well later in 
the summer. As this plant was confined to the 
portion of roof over the central pathway, it 
occupied space that could not well be otherwise 
utilised ; but if trained thinly over an entire 
house, the majority of plants, such as Ferns, 
that delight in partial shade might be grown 
under it with advantage. Where a narrow 
border is not available, brick compartments 
would be preferable to planting it in a large 


body of soil, more especially where it happens 
to be associated with stronger-growing plants. 
Thus treated, the roots are more under command 
as regards the applying of moisture, and when 
any lack of vigour is observed, the old soil can 
be carefully removed from the surface and re¬ 
placed with fresh, well-enriched compost; any 
runing required should be done after the 
owering is over. It should consist in cutting 
any old, bare pieces away in order to give light 
and air to the new growth ; overcrowding, 
above all things, must be avoided. Plants grown 
on circular wire trellises frequently fail to 
flower freely, owing to the young wood being 
trained so thickly as to be unable to get ripenecL 
In that case it should be trained up thinly on 
wires until thoroughly matured, and then be re¬ 
placed on the trellis, when it will be almost 
certain to produce an abundant crop of flowers. 
—J. G. 

Fine greenhouse annuals (Martynias). 
—There are few annuals more beautiful or more 
effective than the Martynias when grown in 
pots. A brisk bottom heat is necessary in order 
to obtain quick germination, and the seed-pan 
must not be allowed to get dry from the time of 
sowing till the young seedlings are well up. The 
middle of February is early enough to make a 
sowing, as the young plants are very liable to 
damp off during dull weather. Pot them singly 
into 3-in. pots as soon as they have formed their 
seed leaves, giving them a warm genial tem¬ 
perature, and water them very carefully till 
they have become established. Shift them into 
larger pots as they advance, always giving 
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abundance of drainage and a light, rich, sandy 
compost. They should have their first spikes of 
bloom removed, and if large plants are desired, 
they must be kept pinched until the end of 
July, when they will form fine plants, with 
from eight to a dozen heads of bloom, which for 
size and richness of colour will surpass the finest 
Gesneras. About the middle of June the plants 
should be removed into a frame, and be kept 
fully exposed to the sun, shutting them up 
early in the afternoon after damping the walls 
and under tho plants with a syringe, but not 
over the foliage. As they begin to expand their 
blossomsa drier atmosphere must be given them, 
and when in full bloom they should be put in a 
warm greenhouse. The varieties most generally 
grown are fragrans, lutca, tricolor, and pro- 
boscidea, of the last of which the annexed is a 
representation. 


WINTER-BLOOMING HEATHS. 

Few plants are more beautiful at this Reason of 
the year than this section of the Heath family, 
of which gracilis autumnalis and hyemalis may 
be taken as types. Beautiful little plants, of 
these kinds, bristling with flowers, may he met 
with on the florists’ stalls in every market town. 
They are chiefly propagated and grown on to a 
flowering size in the nurseries round London, 
and then distributed in autumn to the ex¬ 
tent of many thousands through the medium of 
country florists. Amateurs are very large buyers 
of these brilliant little plants, either for window 
boxes or to decorate the small greenhouse-con¬ 
servatories, now so common in the suburbs of 
large towns. I have only mentioned the names 
of two kinds, as the treatment of all soft-wooded 


Heaths is the same, but others, such aa Wil- 
moreana, are also largely grown. 

Temperature, <feo.— The reason why, as 
a rule, amateurs fail so signally in the culture 
of this class of plants is, they use too much fire- 
heat and give too little ventilation. It may be 
laid down as a principle that Heaths cannot be 
kept long in health in a warm, close house ; but 
it is astonishing how small an amount of labour 
and expense—rightly directed—is required to 
keep a collection of Heaths in good condition. 
There is no other class of plants that furnishes 
so much floral beauty for so long a time. If a 
house can be spared for their culture, the whole 
matter is simple enough, but I have seen good 
collections of Heaths grown where such a con¬ 
venience did not exist. An orchard house is a 
capital place in which to winter Heaths and 
other hard-wooded plants ; and the plants may 
be moved occasionally when in flower, and when re - 
quired, to the conservatory fora fewdays at a time 
without doingthem much damage. Anything like 
a close, confined atmosphere would be the r de¬ 
struction ; very little fire-heat, therefore, will be 
required, and the ventilation must be ample and 
almost continuous, except in very cold weather. 
Keen, cold, cutting winds, must, however, be 
avoided. In summer they will do better out-of- 
doors on a coal-ash bed, in a sheltered place, 
partially shaded from the mid-day sun. 

Watering. —Next in importance to a suit¬ 
able temperature is the question of watering. It 
is almost impossible to lay down any strict rule, 
but one thing may be stated confidently, that 
if Heaths are ever allowed to flag from want of 
water, they seldom recover ; they may not die 
at the time, nor for weeks afterwards, but some 
day, when one is least expecting it, almost 
without any warning, the plant will wither. 
Over watering must also be guarded against, or 
the plants will become sickly and die from an 
opposite cause. If a pot is full of roots and the 
plants in full flower, perhaps it may require 
watering twice a week, or even oftener ; but at 
this season much depends on the state of the 
external atmosphere, and any estimate can, at 
the best, only be an approximate one, and 
should never be allowed to usurp the place of 
intelligent observation. One mode of ascertain¬ 
ing—and perhaps the most trustworthy one — 
when a plant requires water is to rap the side of 
the pot sharply with the knuckles ; if the sound 
emitted be sharp and hollow, the plant either 
does then, or will shortly, require watering. If, 
on the contrary, it sounds dull and heavy, 
watering will not for some time be necessary. 
This, however, like all rules, may sometimes 
lead to error, as some pots, from their close 
structure, emit a dull sound, and others, again, 
from a contrary cause, the reverse. There may 
also be some difference in potting as to firmness 
of soil, which will affect the sound. In watering 
valuable hard-wooded or other plants the same 
person should always water them at all times, 
and, in doing so, should always take care that 
the ball is thoroughly moistened. In this way 
mistakes will not so easily happen. 

Potting* soil, <fec.—All pruning should be 
done just after they have done flowering ; this, 
however, need not prevent the pinching of a 
strong shoot at any time, especially in the case 
of youDg plants. As regards potting and soil, it 
is next to impossible to keep Heaths in health 
for any length of time without good fibrous 
peat. In potting the soil may bo broken up, 
and passed through a ^-in. or £-in. sieve, and 
the rough lumps reserved to go over the drain¬ 
age at the bottom of the pots ; but for all plants 
that require larger pots than 4£ in., the soil 
should be well broken up, but not sifted. Tie 
dramage should be ample, to allow the water to 
pass away freely ; but not excessive, as it not 
only reduces the space for the roots, but rendeis 
it necessary to water more frequently, and thus 
increases the risk of the plants suffering from 
drought. Force the soil in firmly with a blent 
stick ; and this is a rule that should be observt d 
in potting all hard-wooded plants. It is betUr 
to give medium shifts annually, until the plants 
are large specimens, than to over-pot. Plants 
that are pushed on rapidly by having large 
shifts, or by using stimulants, are usually short 
lived. What an amateur is most anxious about 
is to keep his plants in good health and of a 
manageable size. Always take care before pot¬ 
ting that the balls of the plants are mo ; st, but 
not wet. The best time to pot is about June ; 
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and then, towards the end of July, or early in 
August, turning the plants out of doors for a 
couple of months. They will flower all the 
better for the ripening of the wood, which this 
treatment ensures. In potting, keep the oollar 
of the plant well up. If buried too deeply, the 
damp settles round the stem and kills it. 

Heaths in windows. —Many people buy 
these plants in the market simply as window- 
plants who have no greenhouse at all, and per¬ 
haps even no garden ; and I have known in¬ 
stances where they have kept them in health 
for a long time under unfavourable circum* 
stances, and in which a good deal of pleasure 
has been derived from so doing. The truth is, 
thoughtfulness and perseverance will often sup¬ 
ply the place of skill. They will not live long in 
a coal-gas-impregnated atmosphere ; but in a 
cool, light, well-ventilated room I have known 
some of the commoner kinds of Heaths to keep 
in good health for a long time ; and, as a rule, 
where window-plants look healthy and flourish¬ 
ing, it is a sure sign that the rooms are well 
ventilated and the air pure ; fever and other 
contagious diseases rarely visit there, and thus 
the care bestowed upon plants and flowers is, 
after all—independently of the actual pleasure 
experienced—a very good investment, and often 
saves expenditure in other ways. Heaths, when 
grown slowly in cool, well-ventilated houses, 
are not subject to many diseases or insects. If a 
damp atmosphere prevails mildew may make its 
appearance, Dut this is easily kept down if taken 
in time by dusting sulphur in amongst the 
branches, K. 


The Gape Pond Weed (Aponogeton dis- 
tachyon).—1 have this very fine during winter in 

f ans and tubs, also in wet earth without water. 

find i f s tubers force as easily as a Roman Hya¬ 
cinth if the pans are put in a sunny corner 
during summer, and the mud around them 
baked dry. Treated thus they rest for four or 
five months, and when put into a warm house in 
October they shoot up like Asparagus, and 
flower far more freely than when allowed to 
keep all along growing and flowering. As a 
winter flowering aquatic it has no equal.— 
F. W. 

The Heliotrope as a wall plant —The 
well-known Cherry-pie or Heliotropium peruvi- 
anum is well suited for a greenhouse wall. It 
requires very little trouble. We have it on a 
conservatory wall facing east, w here it gets very 
little artificial heat; it was planted six years 
ago, and is now 12 ft. high and 6 ft. wide, full 
of beautiful, sweet-scented flowers. It will flower 
all the winter through.—C. C. S. 

Culture of Begonias. —Seeing questions 
often asked in reference to Begonias, I beg to 
state how I grew mine last year. I had a packet 
of seed and sowed it in March in leaf-mould and 
•and, potted the plants in loam and leaf-mould, 
aud kept them growing in a greenhouse without 
heat, except during cold nights when they were 
in flower. I kept tne best and let them flower 
in autumn. As they did not flower till late, 
when they had done blooming I kept them in 
their pots till March on the greenhouse shelves. 
When they began to move 1 shook all the soil 
away and again potted them in loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand into 5-in. pots, then into 6-in. 
ones, and then into 8-in. pots, giving a little 
manure water twice a week when coming into 
flower. I took them to a show in July and took 
the second prize, then I placed them out of 
doors to bloom during the first week in August. 
I saw there was a show on the 13th of Septem¬ 
ber, so I took my Begonias indoors again, cut out 
all the longest branches and top-dressed them, 
tied them out neatly, took them to the show, 
and took the first prize against a leading nur¬ 
seryman, who grows hundreds of them for sale 
and show, selling his at 10b. 6d. each. I am 
only an amateur, but often grow greenhouse 
plants and annuals for show, aud shall be happy 
to give my experience to anyone reading this 
paper. I have taken 47 prizes this year.— Con¬ 
stant Reader. 

Violets in frames.— It may interest some 
of the readers of Gardening to know how I 
grow double Violets with the greatest success. 
Plant about May or June the crown of those 
you mean for the winter in the open ground in 
a place shaded from the mid-day sun. Do not 
leave any suckers on the plant between the end 
of August and the end of September. Fill the 


frame with good mould, such as that from a 
spent Cucumber bed ; then lift the Violet roots 
with a good ball of earth and plant about 10 in. 
apart. Water carefully, never allowing the soil 
to get dry, but beware of damp. Pick off every 
leaf that looks yellow or is likely to decay; and 
now I come to the main point, viz., air giving ; 
on all fine days take the lights quite off; if a 
sunny day it is best to shut the light before 
the sun is quite off, as this keeps in some warmth 
and greatly helps to resist damp. Ou no account 
let any rain get to the Violets, though in wet 
weather tilt the lights at both ends. It is best 
not to let any runners grow till about April, 
and then let them grow freely, assisting them 
by putting in some rich, Bandy soil and keeping 
it well watered. These new crowns are best to 
plant for the ensuing winter crop.— Weekly 
Reader. 

The Penny-wort as a basket plant. 
—We like to see apt use made of our native 
plants in the garden, but Beldom have seen one 
in every way more elegant than the common 
Penny-wort (Hydrocotyle vulgaris), grown as a 
basket plant, as shown in our illustration. The 



Common Penny-wort (Hydrocotyle vulgaris) grown in 
a basket. 

habit was singularly graceful, and quite different 
from any we have seen the plant before display. 
The owner of the plant in question happened to 
notice a little seedling of it among some potting 
soil, and, placing it in a basnet to take its 
chance, in three or four months it became a 
well-furnished specimen. After the first year it 
requires cutting down, and will then push out 
freely in the spring. Among other British plants 
that are suited for basket culture are the Bird’s- 
foot Trefoil (Lotus), the Cornish Money-wort 
(Sibthorpia), the common Money-wort, the Ivy 
Toadflax, the bog Pimpernel (Anagallis), and 
the Ivy Hairbell (Campanula hederaoea), which 
last forms a singularly elegant, if fragile, plant, 
grown in a cool, moist house or pit. 

Solomon’s Seal and Variegated Fun- 
kias forced.— A beautiful object in the early 
part of the year ib a mass of Solomon’s Seal, 
which, charming as it is out-of-doors, is, when 
forced, even more so, the whole plant having a 
fresher and cleaner look than when outside ex¬ 
posed to all kindB of weather. Variegated Fun- 
hias, too, have a cheerful appearance indoors at 
this season, and are well worth the attention of 
those who liko to maintain a certain amount 
of gaiety, even during the dullest months.—A. 

6169.— Training a Jasmine.— If on back 
wall nail or tie all shoots and growth as thickly 
as possible, but the better way is to train it up 


the rafters on wire placed for the purpose I ft 
from the glass. It need make little or no shade 
to plants underneath, as it can be tied close in. 
Put in plenty of wood, and only out out when 
absolutely requisite, always keeping m much 
young wood as possible.—J. P. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


SMALL TOWN GARDENS. 
Gardens of 40 ft. to 100 ft. long behind terrace 
houses present peculiar difficulties in the way 
of successful floriculture, but with patience and 
attention these difficulties are not insurmount¬ 
able. Only about a third of the troubles of the 
town gardener are owing to his situation ; the 
remainder are about equally divided between 
want of care and knowledge and a bad state of 
the soil. 

Soil.—The area of London proper, say from 
Highgate to the Crystal Palaoe ana from Forest 
Date to Fulham aud Hammersmith, presents a 
great variation of soils, there being rich loam 
resting on gravel, heavy allnvial loam, light soil 
resting on gravel over chalk, and very heavy 
day. Very seldom, however, does the London 
gardener get the benefit of any of these soils in 
a cultivated state ; the smaller class of houses 
are often built on abandoned gravel pits, or 
similar excavations for brick earth, the soil 
beneath the gardens for many feet being nothing 
but rubbish. Where the ground has been 
market gardens the whole soil is often stripped 
from the ground before building operations are 
commenced, nothing being left to the house¬ 
holders bat the raw subsoil. Where the soil is 
pasture on clay, the turf and its roots, the most 
valuable part for gardening purposes, are gener¬ 
ally removed. As far as I have noticed the ab¬ 
sorption of fields and market gardens by streets 
during the last twenty years, I should say that 
nine out of every ten of the small gardens en¬ 
closed during that time were first rendered 
utterly unfit for the culture of anything, even 
if they had been situated in the country. This 
being the case, the first thing that the town gar¬ 
dener must see to is his soil. There should be 
at least 2 ft. of good, rich, black earth over the 
subsoil if that be cliy, and over gravel or sand 
the more the better. 

Situation. —This must be taken into ac¬ 
count in selecting plants, both as regards the 
prevailing winds and the amount of consequent 
amoke and foul air, and as regards the particu¬ 
lar situation of the garden, whether that is open 
or enclosed by high buildings. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the smaller the houses, the more favourable 
will be the conditions for gardening. Some town 
gardens amongst tall houses are literally at the 
bottom of a well. 

Plan of garden.— Here a great mistake is 
usually made, namely, in making a Grass plot 
in the centre of the garden, surrounded by nar¬ 
row borders close to the fences filled with 
Bhrubs, trees, or climbers ; everything planted 
in these narrow borders is almost sure to fail. 
The air close to the fences of a town garden is 
the moBt stagnant air in it; the trees and 
shrubs will roo and parch the roots of the 
flowering plants, and in many exposures the 
plants will suffer, during cold easterly winds, 
the injurious effects of hot sunshine and oold 
wind at the Bame time. The flower beds should 
be in the centre of the garden as far from the 
fences as possible. 

Planting.—Trees should never be planted 
in small town gardens. Climbers trained on the 
fences will give all the greenery that is neces¬ 
sary. Ivies, Virginian Creeper, and the common 
Jasmine thrive in towns, and two well-grown 
Vines will cover 50 ft. of fencing with bright 
foliage. Town gardeners should beware of 
violent fancies for particular plants, and must 
be oontent to grow what they can; it is of no use, 
for instance, their trying to grow Roses; they 
are almost the worst plants possible for towns. 
If the soil is thoroughly well prepared and good 
strong healthy plants planted at the most 
favourable season, a good display of foliage and 
flowers can be kept up with a little care and 
attention. Conspicuous places should first be 
occupied by well proved plants. A bed of well- 
mixed light loam should be made in the middle 
of the garden, manured with very old mi 
rotted to powder j this should be so 7 ” - 
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texture that the foot sinks 2 in. or 3 in. in it. 
This bed should be filled with early and late 
flowering Chrysanthemums and Pompones, the 
finer varieties of German Iris, English and Span¬ 
ish Iris, white, orange, and Tiger Lilies, Carna¬ 
tions and Pinks, Pansies, Daffodils, Seillas, Daisies, 
Snowdrops, Primroses, Tulips, Iris pumila, and 
Iris olbiensis. The common Evening Primrose 
will grow in almost any soil, ana in light, 
dry soils Antirrhinums make a good display 
if the situation is sunny ; Delphiniums, Sweet 
Rockets, Phloxes, and Alpine Auriculas may 
be planted where the soil is rich. Gladioli 
aid Dahlias both do well. For damp, shady 
nooks, Solomon’s Seal, Double Pilewort, and 
Vinca major and minor, with their golden- 
edged varieties, are suitable ; and hardy Ferns 
ana Ivies last a long time in such positions if 
well attended to. London Pride is a good town 
edging plant, thriving where little else will 
grow ; and the large-leaved Saxifrages, S. cor- 
difolia and S. crassifolia, make handsome foliage 
plants raised on a small knoll of light, sandy 
loam. Creeping Jenny, Musk, and Lily of the 
Valley all answer when established. 

Hardy perennials.— The best time to 
stock a town garden is rather late in spring, 
from the end of March to the end of April, or 
not later than the last week in September ; even 
the hardiest plants, if planted between these 
lines, are apt to succumb in a wet, dark 
winter, varied with sharp frosts. A powerful 
hand-engine is almost a necessity in towns; 
those in which the pump is worked with the 
foot are the handiest. By washing the plants 
frjuuently, sending the water amongst the leaves 
with some force, tne evil effects of dust and 
smoke on plants can be considerably lessened. 
Slightly stimulating manures, given in a liquid 
state, are also beneficial, and every oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to supply the beds with 
fresh soil from the country. A great point in 
a town garden is to keep up a constant supply 
of young plants from Beeds and cuttings. Cut¬ 
tings can mostly be struck in the open air 
during summer under bell-glasses. Seedling 
plants generally do better in a town garden 
than those raised in any other way. The ground 
amongst hardy plants should not be dug every 
year, but after the plants have stood some time 
and evidently exhausted the soil, they may be 
lifted section by section and the ground 
thoroughly dug and manured before dividing 
and replanting. Great benefit, however, will re¬ 
sult from spreading a thin coat of manure or 
rotten leaves or both amongst the plants in 
winter, and hoeing or pricking it in with a fork 
early in spring, not working the ground deep 
enough to hurt the roots of the plants. Spring¬ 
flowering perennials such as Primroses, Auri¬ 
culas, and Pansies, however, should not have 
the soil round them disturbed until their bloom¬ 
ing season is over. 

Annuals. —Many of these do extremely 
well in towns. Marigolds, Helichrysums, Vis- 
caria, Nemophila, Leptosiphon, Cornflower, 
Crimson Flax, Convolvulus minor, and the 
Nasturtium or Tropneolum family are the best of 
those which can be sown where they are to re¬ 
main, and Indian Pinks, Dianthus Heddewigi, 
Zinnia elegans, Phlox Drummondi, African 
Marigolds. Ten-week Stocks, Love-lies-bleed¬ 
ing, and Prince’s Feather, of those which re¬ 
quire sowing under glass. 

Biennials.—Of these the best are Sweet 
Williams, Stocks, Canterbury Bells, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, and Wallflowers. Although the last two 
are perennials, they do well treated as biennials. 
These should be pricked out where they are to 
flower as soon as largo enough. 

Applianoes. —There is no necessity for a 
hot-bed or propagating frame to strike a few 
cuttings or raise a few half-hardy seedlings ; a 
few boxes, which can be had from the family 
grocer, the lids of which can be shut down on 
cold nights, a pane of glass to lay over others 
with the lids removed, and a few bits of glass to 
lay over pots are all that is required. The boxes 
of seedlings can be placed in sunny windows, and 
taken inside in inclement weather. A hot-bed is 
useful, because it makes use of the necessary 
manure, while it is rotting and getting into a 
good state for the garden. 

Insect enemies. —These are principally 
slugs, woodlice, daddy long-legs, grubs, and the 
grubs pf one or two species pf moths. The first two 


are easily disposed off, by getting a few large rotting 
Potatoes in the beginning of summer, and scooping 
out the mostof the pulp; ifthese are laid about the 
haunts of the enemy with the cut Bide down, they 
will be found full of both slugs and woodlice, with 
a few earwigs if there are any about the garden. 
Upturned pots filled with brewers’ grains held 
in place by paper or straw are also good traps. 
The daddy long-legs grub is a great annoyance 
in towns, as it swarms in hot seasons and cuts 
the plants through just at the ground ; for, as 
these grubs have no feet, they can only wriggle 
out of the ground and eat what they can reach. 
When plants are found cut through, the surface 
of the ground should be carefully scraped off to 
the depth of 2 in. or so in a circle of 6 in. round 
the stem of the destroyed plant, when two or 
three small dark coloured sausage-like grubs 
will generally be found. The grubs of the moths 
are large and whitish or greenish, and should be 
destroyed when found. I find them destroy 
roots, especially Gladioli, Lilies, and some vege¬ 
table crops. Earwigs are very destructive to the 
bloom of Carnations, Pinks, and Dahlias; when 
a petal of one of these flowers drops out, an ear¬ 
wig is usually the cause of the mischief ; small 
pots put on the tops of the sticks the plants 
are tied to filled with dry Moss or dry paper 
will generally trap them; the holes of the 
pots should be stopped up, as earwigs like dry 
quarters. J. D. . 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from, a Garden Diary — Dec. 5 to 10. 

Potting bulbs of Ranunculuses and Anemones; re¬ 
arranging greenhouses ; tying up and staking Migno¬ 
nette ; scrubbing paint in vinery with soft soap to cleanse 
and kill insects that may have accumulated in crevices ; 
looking over Apples and Pears in fruit room, and picking 
out all decayed fruits ; giving Raspberries a good top¬ 
dressing of rough manure ; looking over Strawberries 
plunged in leaves, and picking off all decayed foliage; 
covering up Seakale and Rhubarb with manure 
and leaves; tying and stopping winter Cucumbers; 
manuring and trenching ground for Potatoes, and 
shifting those growing in pots to a house in which they 
will have more light; getting up a few clumps of Mint 
and Tarragon for forcing; sprinkling a little burnt ashes 
and lime on Pea border as a preventive of slugs; 
placing pots over Seakale ready for forcing, also covering 
up Endive and Lettuce to blanch, and placing a few more 
roots of Witloof in Mushroom house for salad. 

Flower Garden. 

At this time of year when the floral display 
out-of-doors is reduced to a minimum, increased 
attention should be paid to keeping all parts of 
the garden scrupulously clean. The Grass if kept 
frequently swept and rolled looks even better in 
winter than in summer, and with evergreen 
trees and shrubs that come more prominently 
into notice after deciduous trees are cleared of 
their foliage, there should be no lack of interest 
even during the shortest days of the year. Some 
of the earliest flowering wall climbers are already 
expanding their blossoms, the bright yellow 
Jasminum nudiflorum being one of the first, and 
it is a most continuous bloomer, for if cut off by 
severe frost the first break to mild weather 
brings with it a fresh supply of gay blossoms. 
Christmas Roses, too, are fast coming into bloom. 
All kinds of spring-flowering plants and shrubs 
in beds that have been recently planted will 
! need the soil to be pressed around their stems 
I as soon as it is dry enough for the purpose; and 
any Pansies that are likely to be broken had 
j better be pegged down firmly. Keep mice from 
I attacking Crocuses and other bulbs by trapping 
them. Stir the surface soil of the beds lightly 
and pick off decaying foliage. 

Beds permanently planted may be 
dressed, manured, and lightly forked over while 
the weather is open and mild. In the pleasure 
grounds we are planting all beds that do not 
form part of the regular flower garden in this 
way. Single isolated beds or pairs by the sido 
of walks, or in sheltered recesses amongst choice 
shrubs, afford a congenial home for plants that 
do not like annual removal. We find that the 
many beautiful sorts of single and double Prim¬ 
roses make excellent edgings, also alpine Auri¬ 
culas, Gentians, Pinks, Hoteia japonica, Saxi¬ 
frages and Sedums, and many other dwarf 
plants, the centres being filled with Phloxes, 
Antirrhinums, Carnations, Roses, hardy Heaths, 
and dwarf-flowering shrub*, and amongst these 
bulbs flourish extremely well, dwarf Aconites, 
Seillas, and Dog’s-tooth Violets being used for 


mixing with edging plants and tall Lilies, and 
the hardier kindB of Gladioli in the centres. 
Where forking cannot be done without disturb¬ 
ing the roots, a top-dressing of well-decayed 
manure and soil worked evenly over the surface 
under the foliage of carpet plants will invigorate 
them for another year’s blooming. 

Roses planted last month, if not already 
done, should have a mulching of partly-decayea 
manure to keep the soil about the roots and 
lower parts of the stem from getting frozen. 
Where the tender Tea kinds are to be wintered 
out-of-doois some light protection should be 
placed over them on the first indication of severe 
frost; to do them justice they require the pro¬ 
tection of a wall, where they keep on furnishing 
blooms for cutting after most other kinds are 
over. The pruning of Roses had better be de¬ 
ferred until spring; but manuring the beds and 
lightly forking it in should be done at once. 
Rosea like good rich farmyard manure, and any 
beds that are getting weakly or exhausted will 
well repay lifting and thoroughly renewing the 
worn-out soil and replanting a little deeper than 
before. Dwarfs are especially benefited by such 
treatment. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants.— The work in this depart¬ 
ment during the present month is less than at 
any other Beaaon, and advantage should be taken 
of this to overhaul every plant that has a trace 
of mealy bug about it, so as to make a thorough 
riddance of this pest, as it is impossible togrow 
dean, healthy plants where this insect has got 
the upper hand of the grower. Where this bug 
has got firmly established on creepers it will be 
best to cut the plants clean out and make a 
fresh start with clean, healthy young plants. 
The most useful plants for working in with the 
flowering material will now be healthy young 
Palms and the finely cut-leaved Aralias. A good 
stock of these grown in small pots should always 
be kept in readiness for decorative work at 
this season of the year. Another plant that will 
yet become popular as a winter decorative plant 
is the Orange. This, when treated liberally with 
extra warmth during the autumn, will ripen a 
beautiful crop of fruit on quite small plants m 84 - 
in. pots, and when in this state few plants are more 
beautiful or interesting for indoor or warm con¬ 
servatory decoration. Every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity must now be taken to ventilate this 
structure, as nothing so soon gets plants weak 
ani spindly at this Beason as a want of fresh air, 
and when they once get into a weak state insects 
are not slow in finding out such plants and soon 
render them worthless. 

Greenhouse plants.—With the waning 
of the blossoms on Chrysanthemums the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping up a gay appearance in green¬ 
houses and the conservatory will be increased. 
To succeed the Chrysanthemums a stock of 
Epacris, Ericas, and Carnations should now be 
fast coming forward, to keep up a succession of 
flower. Nothing can beat the different varieties 
of Epiphyllums for giving a rich glow to the 
conservatory during the winter season. Theee 
should be worked on the Pereskia stock, as thii 
gives the plants a greater degree of hardiness 
for the conservatory than when on their own 
roots. Camellias with flower-buds in all Btages 
of development should now be coming forward. 
Any of these that have flowered should at 
once be put under growing conditions to set 
them forward for coming in early another 
season. It is by getting growth into these early 
in] the season, and getting the flower-buds as 
forward as possible in spring and early summer, 
and housing the plants early in autumn, that 
will give an early bloom. A few of the Acacias 
may now be forwarded in a little closer atmo¬ 
sphere, when they will soon begin to unfold 
their blossoms, and prove valuable for the con¬ 
servatory. Those who possess a good stock of 
Amaryllis may now make a choice of the best 
ripened bulbs, and start them in a moderate 
temperature. The handsome flowered A. for- 
mosissima is one of the most useful, but one 
that is rarely seen in collections of plants. It 
grows and flowers freely in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, and delights in a position on a dry 
shelf. Bulbs of this kind potted at once would 
flower in the course of the season. 

Auriculas —Plants in pots will now need 
looking over only about onoe a week. Water 
carefully any that are dust dry. Plants that may 
have been placed under drip should be removed 
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to another part of the frame. When the plants 
have been deprived of all the leaves that are 
likely to decay, there is not much danger of any 
being injured by damp unless decay had pre¬ 
viously set in. Small seedling plants appearing 
above ground now require pressing occasionally 
into the ground, out of which they may be 
thrown! An estimate of a good bloom or the re¬ 
verse can now be made for next season. We 
have a considerable number still throwiog up 
trusses which are, however, of no value, except 
those that are deep down in the plants where 
the Bmall buds can just be seen, and where 
the stem has not risen. Many plants will not 
be showing any signs of trusses yet, but if they 
have sound, hard centres, the grower may fully 
expect good results from them. 

Chrysanthemums.— All that can be done 
now in the ease of flowering plants is to keep 
up atmospheric conditions favourable to pre¬ 
servation of the flowers from damp, which is the 
principal canse of deoay. It is necessary to heat 
the pipes for the purpose of causing a circula¬ 
tion of air both by night and day. As they go 
out of flower their stems should be cut over, and 
the plants placed where the shoots from the 
base can have an opportunity of developing a 
healthy growth. If strong plants are wanted to 
produce good sized flowering specimens, cuttings 
may be put in at once. Put one in the centre of 
a small pot, and plunge them in a cold frame 
where they will slowly produce roots. Large- 
flowered varieties and Pompones may both be 
treated in this way, but the best large-flowered 
specimens may be had by potting up old plants 
that have been grown during the preceding 
summer with a single stem. Healthy young 
growths frequently start from the stem a few 
inches above the surface of the ground, and 
these should be stopped and encouraged to grow. 
Pot them in Bmall pots at first, repotting them 
as they grow in size ; 11-in. pots are the best in 
which to flower the plants. Green fly is fre¬ 
quently to be seen clustering on the young 
growths at this season, and where this is the 
case they must be dipped in soft-soapy water, 
which will destroy them. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Every bit of digging or trenching Bhould, if 
possible, be finished by the end of the year ; 
this can be done when the weather is open, and 
when the ground is frost-bound is the time to 
wheel out manure and soils. With regard to 
growing crops in the open garden, but little at¬ 
tention will be requisite for some time to come. 
Brussels Sprouts and Kales will, after severe 
frost, be the better for having the old decayed 
leaves cleared off, both to admit air to the 
plants and to get rid of the disagreeable smell 
which emanates from such decaying matter. 
Young plantations of Cabbage should be earthed 
up, and be carefully guarded from slugs and 

S rubs by dustings with lime or soot. Cauli- 
owerff and early Broccoli should be lifted 
directly they turn in, and be “ heeled in” in some 
sheltered spot, and protected with mats in 
severe weather. Plots of Spinach should have 
the soil occasionally stirred ; on light open soil 
this crop never fails in winter, but it is a critical 
crop on heavy land ; hence the desirability of 
frequent hoeing or “ pointing over.” Celery 
should be finally earthed up when the weather 
is dry, and protection provided for severe wea¬ 
ther. Hurdles or mats, resting on Pea sticks 
laid over the ridges, form a handy mode of pro¬ 
tection. Lettuce and Cauliflower plants also 
need a covering of litter or bracken as soon as 
severe weather sets in ; and plants of the same 
in hand-lights and frames should be effectually 
protected by covering the lights with litter. 
The directions given informer papers as to the 
forcing of Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus are 
still applicable. Succession batches of these 
should be started about fortnightly, varying in 
quantity according to the demand. Potatoes 
may now be planted in frames ; for these a bed 
of Oak leaves forms the most congenial bottom- 
heat, as also for Carrots and Radishes, and 
though top-heat from pipes saves a lot of cover¬ 
ing up, by this mode of heating Potatoes are so 
apt to develop a weakly growth of haulm, and 
consequently an inferior crop of tubers, that 
preference should be given to growing them 
without top-heat other than that produced by 
the bed of leaves ; of course, outside linings to 
frames will be requisite, also thiok coverings 
over the glass nightly. 


FRUIT. 

APPLES FOR GENERAL PLANTING. 

The following lists of Apples have been selected 
with the greatest possible care with a view to 
their being generally useful ; and any kind of 
Apple that I have found unthrifty under fairly 
good treatment has been purposely kept out. 
Of course, among the many hundreds of varie¬ 
ties, or so-called varieties, that are cultivated, 
many not included here are well worth grow¬ 
ing, but my object was not to give a long array 
of names, even if all were worthy, but to make 
the list as select and trustworthy as possible. 
Those marked with an asterisk are highly re¬ 
commended. Whoever plants fruit extensively 
should, previous to doing so, spend a week or 
two in looking round the neighbourhood to 
ascertain what kinds are thriving there, and 
give a preference to those kinds. The lists I give 
have been selected for their good general quali- 
ties under all circumstances, and may be safely 
relied on ; but I have occasionally met with 
local varieties peculiar to a particular district 
well worth attention and extensive cultivation 
in that district. 

Culinary Apples, arranged according to 
their seasons. —Early kinds : Dutch Codlin, 
'Keswick Codlin, * Manks Codlin, Calville 
Blanche d’Et6, Emperor Alexander, *New Haw- 
thornden, Cox’s Pomona, * Stirling Castle, 

* Waltham Abbey Seedling, *Lord Sumeld. Mid¬ 
season kinds : *Alfriston (this will keep till 
spring if required), Beauty of Hants, * Beauty 
of Kent, *Cellini, ♦Cockpit, Kentish Fillbasket, 
Forge Apple, Golden Noble, * Gooseberry Apple, 
Gravenstein, Northern Greening, *Yorkshire 
Greening, ♦Doctor Harvey, Hoary Morning, 
Pile’s Russet, *Tower of Glamis. Late-keeping 
kinds : ^Norfolk Beefing, * Striped Beefing, 
Besspool, Winter Colman, Costard, ♦Duke of 
Wellington, *Dutch Mignonne, *Wamer’sKing, 
Ord’s Apple, Golden Winter Pearmain, * London 
Pippin, Stone Pippin, French Crab. 

Dessert Apples. —Early kinds : Red Astra- 
chan, *Red Quarrenden, *Irish Peach, Yellow 
Ingestre, White Juneating, Red Juneating, 
♦Nonsuch (Langton). Mid-season kinds : Corn¬ 
ish Aromatic, *Court of Wick, Scarlet Crofton, 
Golden Pippin, Golden Knob, ♦Ribaton Pippin, 
Scarlet Pearmain, ♦ Down ton Pippin, ♦Fearn’s 
Pippin, *Kerry Pippin, *Orange Pippin, *Rei- 
nette du Canada, Golden Reinette, Early Non¬ 
pareil. Late varieties : Golden Harvey, Scarlet 
Nonpareil, Baxter’s Pearmain, Stamford Pippin, 
♦Stunner Pippin, *Court Pendu Plat, *Boston 
Russet, Sykehouse Russet, ♦Blenheim Orange, 
Ashmead’s Kernel, ♦Baddow Pippin, ♦Cockle 
Pippin. ♦Worcester Pearmain, Ola Nonpareil. 

E. H. R. 

Standard Gooseberry and Currant 
trees. —Gooseberry trees grown as standards 
may occasionally be seen in gardens, and are 
found to answer very well, the quality of the 
fruit being quite equal to that produced when 
the ordinary bush form of training is followed. 
There is also the advantage of being able to 
thoroughly protect the trees from birds, as nets 
may be drawn down under them and tied 
closely to their stems. When the head of foliage 
is raised some 3 ft. or 4 ft. above the ground 
level, pruning, gathering, and the destruction 
of insect pests are much facilitated. Considering 
the advantages to be derived from the standard 
form of culture, it is surprising that it does not 
find as much favour amongst English growers as 
it does in many parts of the Continent. I am not 
acquainted with any grower in this country who 
makes a speciality of standard Gooseberries, but 
any one choosing to do so may easily train them 
in the desired form. Encourage the formation of 
a clear, straight stein and stop it at the desired 
height. Varieties of the Red and White Currant 
are also well adapted to the purpose. When 
grown as standards with clean stems, some 
2£ ft. long, they are exceedingly ornamental as 
well as useful with their numerous racemes of 
ripe and, in the case of the red kinds, highly 
coloured fruit, which will, if the heads are 
properly thinned out and regulated, hang clear 
of the foliage and have a very pretty appearance. 
The trees can also be readily covered with lace 
netting, bo as to preserve the fruit from birds 
and wasps, &o. Thus secured, the fruit will if 
desired bang until very late in the season. 


Scraping Vines. —The injurious effects 
that this practice has, when oarried further than 
removing such of the outer bark as is loose, have 
often been urged, but it is so difficult to unlearn 
that, despite all which has been Eaid against 
such barbarous treatment, it still is followed bv 
not a few cultivators. The fact that Vines which 
have from the first been subjected to annual 
scraping never increase in thickness as others 
not so treated do might have been supposed t> 
be enough in itself to condemn the practice ; j o*; 
such is Far fpom being the case. Only last year 
I saw one of the worst instances of permanent 
injury that has ever come under my observation ; 
it was at a place where there are four large vi¬ 
neries, planted about eight years since, the whole 
in as good, healthy condition and as strong ta 
Vines could be. A young hand obtained charge 
of them during the latter part of the summer, 
and in due course they were pruned and the 
scraping commenced. Two out of the four houses 
had been got through, and so much of the old 
bark scraped away that the live bark was per¬ 
ceptible m little patches over a considerable 
portion of the Vines, which were then dressed 
over with the usual clay, soot, aud sulphur paint. 
At this juncture a friend suggested that it would 
be better to dress the remainder without scrap¬ 
ing, and it was well that the advice was followed, 
for those that had been operated upon were eo 
| much injured that in some places two or three 
spurs together never broke at all, and the eyes 
that did push were veiy weak, the crop collec¬ 
tively not being more than half of what it should 
have been. The case was one of the many that 
happen of going too far in the endeavour to get 
riaof a harbour for red spider, but which I think 
is so far a mistake that I never could see any 
difference the year following in the appearance 
of the pest on Vines which I purposely subjected 
to a removal of some of their outer bark before 
dressing, and others that were dressed without 
the bark being touched. This scraping process 
has been long enough oondemned by the genera¬ 
lity of Grape growers of repute ; still, there are 
numbers of amateurs who still adhere to it under 
the impression that they will be less troubled 
with insects the ensuing year, but even when 
the Vines were affected with mealy-bug I have 
got rid of it with careful dressing without any 
removal of the bark, except that which was in 
loose strings. And the sooner the ability to cepe 
with this worst of insect pests without interfer¬ 
ence with the covering which Nature intended 
as a protection, even after it had lost its vitality, 
is realised, the better it will be for Grape grow¬ 
ing.—T. B. 

The Black Currant. —The Black Currant 
mav be planted on good land in any situation, 
and it thrives better than most things in moist, 
shady corners, or on the north side of a wall. In 
dry soils the ground over the roots must be 
mulched with manure, or the fruit will be Bmall, 
and an occasional soaking of sewage will be very 
beneficial. The Black Currant does best planted 
in beds or quarters, with no other kind of bot¬ 
tom growth mixed with it. It forms also a 
profitable crop under tall Apple or Pear trees, as 
it will do well in the partial Bhade. Its manage¬ 
ment and pruning are exceedingly simple, and 
consists in keeping the trees always well fur¬ 
nished with young wood, as it is on the young 
branches of the previous year that the crop is 
borne, and unless these are more than 1 ft. in 
length they should be left unshortened. Tho belt 
way of pruning the Black Currant to insure a 
regular and even crop of fruit annually is to thin 
out a certain proportion of the old branches 
every year and encourage the production of 
young wood to fill up. In this way the tree will 
continually renew itself, and go on bearing 
many years ; and the best way to treat any old 
worn-out-looking bushes, instead of destroying 
them, is to cut them well back into the old wood, 
and thin out tho young shoots that break from 
the old stools—thus excellent fruiting bushes, 
with a long period of usefulness before them, will 
be obtained. The Black Currant can hardly be 
said to wear out, hence its value in every garder. 
No doubt one reason of this is, it is not exhaus¬ 
ted by carrying its crop over long. When the 
fruit is ripe, if it is not gathered it begins to fall; 
unlike most of the other berry-bearing bushes.it 
scatters its load if not eased of it, and this makes 
the trees long-lived. The propagation is easily 
effected by planting cuttings 1 ft. or so long. 
The Black Currant, in the course of years, is 
almost sure to become a stool lather than a 
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single-legged trash, and I do not think in this 
case it is so objectionable as it would be with the 
Gooseberry or the Red or White Currants. In 
the latter oase, permitting the growth of suckers 
will almost certainly throw the system of the 
trees out of gear, and lead to unfruitfulnesa ; 
but in the oase of the Black Currant, when the 
bushes are advancing in years it seems to give 
them a much-desired stimulus. Of course the 
knife must be used freely to thin out the old 
wood, so that the young shoots can have a chance 
of ripening. Black Currants should be planted 
from 5 ft. to 6 ft. apart each way.—E. H. R. 

6710.— Red spider on Vines.— I presume 
the leaves are now off or nearly ready for falling. 
When down, prune back, rub all loose bark off 
(but do not peel it off) the stems all over, and 
dress with Gishurstcompound, soot, softsoap, and 
clay enough to give it a brown colour and make 
it of the consistency of paint. When the Vines 
start in spring keep up a nice moist atmosphere, 
and syringe them twice a day with tepid water 
until they flower. Red spider is invariably 
caused by a too dry state of the house, but 
beware of damp, or else you get the other enemy 
mildew. A comfortable, genial atmosphere, with 
plenty of ventilation, is a preventive for all 
scourges of the Vine.—J. P. 

6158 —Pears cracking.—Some Pear trees on which 
the fruit cracks are slmpijr incurable, but the one in 
question may arise from various rauies. I could tell 
better did I know the kind of Pear, nature of soil planted 
in, system of pruning, aud aspect.—J. P. 

6161.—Pear and Plum trees not fruiting.— 
What kind of Pear* and Plums are they! Probably the 
system of training is wrong. Further information may 
lead to a remedy.—J. P. 

6163 -Pruning Apple trees —It is not stated 
whether the tree is a standard, pyramid, or espalier, but 
in any ca e tho wood should be thinned out well, and 
that left shortened back ; no tree with such a thicket of 
Krowth can hear a satisfactory crop; the possibility 
I*, the thinning out combined with removal may throw 
it Into bearing.—J. P. 


VEGETABLES. 

Late Cauliflowers. —Every means avail¬ 
able should be taken to lengthen out the supply 
of theie and preserve them from being destroyed 
by the frost. I think one of the best ways of 
treating Cauliflowers after this time is to tie 
them up as Endive is when required to blanch. 
Gather all the leaves together, and bind them 
pretty firmly round the top with a piece of mat¬ 
ting or Willow. Those with heads of any size in 
them may be done in this way. The very smallest 
will not suffer through it, but the reverse, as 
they swell fast enough tied up, and frost or wet 
can seldom reach them. Broccoli may be done in 
this way too. It is an easy and secure way of 
preserving them. We never practise any other, 
unless when a great number are ready to cut 
together, when the most forward are lifted and 
placed in a shed to prevent them from swelling 
more, or becoming too large and too old in the 
head for use. It is important that they be tied 
up when quite dry, bt cause when they are tied up 
wet in the centre they are liable to decay. A few 
degrees of frost will cause Cauliflower leaves 
to fall down and leave the head exposed, and, 
if it is formed at all, it is sure to be injured ; 
hence the reason for tying them up before any¬ 
thing of the kind has the chance of occurring.—J. 

Preparing? ground for Onions.- This 
being a good time to prepare ground for Onions, 
perhaps a few hintsou the subject may be accept¬ 
able. First of all, choose open weather, if possible, 
and bastard tronch as much ground as it is in¬ 
tended to crop, laying it up in ridges as roughly 
as possible. Let the ground lie iu this state 
until the end of February or beginning of March, 
according to the weather ; then level the ridges 
down, and put ou a good dressing of half-rotten 
manure, to be dug in to the depth of 6 in. Mark 
out the beds 5 ft. 6 in. wide, with 1-ft. alleys 
between them ; throw the soil from the alleys 
regularly over the beds, then roll all firm, the 
firmer the better. On these 5 ft. 6 in. beds draw 
six drills, the first 3 in. from the side of the 
alley, the others 1 ft. apart. After sowing the 
seed cover lightly with a rake, then run the 
roller again over the bed. The after management of 
this crop consists in thinning early and in giving 
a good dressing or two of soot in summer and in 
keeping down weeds.—J. A. C. 

White and purple Gape Broccoli — 

4 good autumn Broccoli not much grown is the 


White Cape. I sowed a packet of seed of itabont 
the middle of last March, and planted it out as 
soon as large enough, and I have been cutting 
some good heads from it from the beginning of 
September till the present time. I have grown 
this and the purple Cape for several years, and 
have found them both very useful in the autumn. 
I think if they were better known they would 
be more generally grown.—W. Dixon, Berk*. 


OUTDO OR P LANTS. 

THE SCARBOROUGH LILY. 

(VALLOTA PURPUREA.) 

Till popular name of this well-known plant 
results from a Dutch barque having been wrecked 
off Scarborough, from which the bulbs were 
washed ashore, and became cultivated in the 
town and neighbourhood. It is a showy bulb 
which blooms freely during the summer and 
autumn months, and is very ornamental in the 
greenhonse or window. 

As it is an evergreen bulb it should not be 
dried off too much during winter, or the plant 
suffers injury. It requires very little heat, and 
will grow and bloom in a cottage window for 
years. While growing it requires abundance of 
water, and it should be potted in a compost of 
loam, leaf mould, and sand. After the plants 
have finished flowering give them just enough 
water to keep them from shedding all their 
leaves, and keep them in a cool temperature. 

For single bulbs 5-in. or 6-in. pots are most 
suitable, or a 9-in. pot will hold four or five 
full-siz'd bulbs of VaUota that will continue in 
bloom for a month. Vallotas are readily propa¬ 
gated, the bulbs increasing quickly through the 
production of numerous ofisets, which are formed 
every year at the base of tho old bulbs ; these, 
when about the size of large Peas, will have 
made two small leaves each and a small root or 
two. They should be placed eight or ten toge¬ 
ther in 6-in. pots, well drained in ordinary 
sandy loam, in which they may remain for a 
ear or eighteen months ; like the flowering 
nibs, they must not receive so much water 
during the winter asi n the growing season. 

In the open air.— One of the handsomest 
and bii 6 htest trusses of the Scarborough Lily 
that we have seen, and from which our engrav¬ 
ing was prepared, was sent to us from Eastcott, 
near Pinner, with the following note from Mr. 
King8miil: “ Why,” he asks, "is not the Scar¬ 
borough Lily (Vallota purpurea) more used in 
gardens than it is ? It is one of the half-hardy 
things that does much better planted out than 
in pets. I speak from experience, having tried it 
for years. The spike sent will show that the 
colour of the flowers is much brighter, and the 
leaves darker than those of plants under glass, 
while the growth is altogether stronger. This 
morning there were over fifty flowers out. After 
the first sharp frost a few degrees does not even 
injure the flowers ; the bulbs are taken up, 
packed closely in a box, and kept fairly dry and 
free from frost through the winter. We plant 
them out about the middle of May.” Certainly 
there could be few more welcome sights than a 
group of this bright plant on a lawn. We are 
sure many will follow our correspondent in this 
excellent plan. 

There is a so-called variety of Vallota pur- 
urea named V. eximia, which is largely grown 
y florists for market. Its blossoms are darker 
in colour than those of V. purpurea, but it is 
robable that this may have been brought about 
y good culture, and that V. eximia is only 
what may be termed a selection. 


Tree Carnations as climbers.— 
Allow me to point out the desirability of grow¬ 
ing perpetual Carnations trained on walls or 
pillars. I have a bed of Carnations under a south 
wall which is trellised for Peaches ; on these 
trellises. I grow winter-flowering Carnations for 
summer bloom, pinching off all offshoots till the 
stems are 3 ft. long, and not allowing them to 
flower. I then encourage offshoots, and train 
them out and upwards. They require a little pro¬ 
tection at the root in winter, but make a fine 
display in summer, about a week after the show 
varieties are past their prime. The best sorts for 
this treatment are La Belle, Miss Jolliffe, and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. They may be trained 
from a pot round the conservatory pillars in the 
same way.—G. 


Double Wallflowers.— Moat people are 
fond of the double forms of this old-fashioned 
fragrant flower, and attempt, or have at some 
time attempted, to grow them. The double varie¬ 
ties are not, as a rule, more difficult to grow 
than the single ones, and yet one seldom sees 
them in anything like good oondition in gardens 
generally. The reason for this would appear to 
be an inability to resist with anything like im¬ 
punity periods of severe weather. If the doable 
kinds grew in the situations which Nature has 
decided to be proper for the Wallflower in its 
natural state, we should not have to lament the 
fate that so often overtakes them. It is the un- 
nmtnral conditions of growth which render this 
plant so susceptible to the keen wintry blast 
and griping frosts ; the wood and foliage, being 
somewhat over-stimnlated by shelter and ahnnd 
ance of food, do not attain the' hardness and 
maturity necessary to enable them to success¬ 
fully wrestle with a severe winter ; hence the 
wholesale destruction of these ever welcome 
flowers in hard winters, and the poor condition 
in which they are generally to he seen in gar¬ 
dens. The only way to make at all certain of 
keeping np the stock is to put in a few cuttings 
early in the autumn, and afford them jost the 
amount of protection necessary to insure them 
against periods of severe weather. Care should 
also be taken to afford them the sunniest and 
most exposed situations in the garden ; they 
revel in fierce heat and flower freely when well 
roasted in the summer.—J. 

Carnations from seeds.- Like 44 J. D.” 
I am much m favour of these, as although plants 
raised from seed may not yield the symmetri¬ 
cally formed flowers we get amongst the named 
sorts, they afford great variety, and are valuable 
for growing in beds or borders for catting, for 
which purpose they are even preferable to such 
as come up to the florist’s standard of excel¬ 
lence. By planting thick, if in beds, single- 
flowered plants can be pulled np without giving 
the bed a gappy appearance, and seedlings always 
grow strongly ; whereas many of the named 
kinds grow but indifferently and yield very few 
shoots for propagating, bnt these can generally 
be had in abundance from seedlings. The best 
time to sow the seed is in spring, and if placed 
in gentle heat it soon germinates, and when the 

r ng plants are 1 in. or so high, they should 
pricked out in sharp sandy soil m a oool 
frame, where, with plenty of air on fine days, 
they will pet strong and fit for planting by May 
in the positions in which they are to stand to 
flower.—S. D. 

Dlanthus Heddewigi. —The variety of 
form and colour in this Dianthus and its varie¬ 
ties is simply wonderful; last year I purchased 
a collection of Bix varieties, which, on the 24th 
of February last, were sown in a box of mode¬ 
rately rich soil, covering the seeds very slightly 
with mould finely sifted; they were then 
watered and placed in a vinery kept about 50° 
by night ana 60° by day. When germinated 
they were placed on a shelf near the glass, and 
as soon as the yonng plants could be handled, 
they were pricked off into 4-in. pots, patting 
five or six plants into one pot, and again placing 
them in the vinery until well established. They 
were then taken from the vinery to a cold frame, 
gradually hardened off, and planted out in the 
borders in clumps, each consisting of three 
plants, early in June. A11 the attention they 
required after that was staking the flower-stems, 
for which the prunings of Pear or Plum trees 
answer better than anything else. They com¬ 
menced to bloom in August, and continued to 
do bo till frost came. The single and Be mi-double 
varieties are very beautiful, but the doable 
varieties are, to my mind, the best. Those who 
intend to grow these Dianthuses next year 
should purchase a packet of seed, and treat 
somewhat as above directed; the plants will 
flower the first year.—H. H. 

6523.—Early-flowering 1 Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —What doeB “ E. H. B.” mean by 
“ early flowering? ” Those usually thus designa¬ 
ted form a class that it is almost needless to 
*row in pots, as they bloom so early (Jaly to 
October) that the flowers will always come to 
perfection in the open air, at least in all but 
very bleak and cold localities. Such kinds as 
Cassy, Illustration, Mdme. Pecaul, St. Mary, 
&c., are included in this case. If it is really 
these that are alluded to tlieir culture is of ths 
simplest. Cuttings should be struck as early as 
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possible and be grown on liberally. The plants 
should be stopped at least once or twice, oitener 
if possible, ana they should be placed in flower¬ 
ing pots in May or early in June, that is if they 
are intended to bloom early, for they may easily 
be retarded bo as to come into flower nearly as 
late as the show kinds. Most of these will flower 
in comparatively small pots ; those 6 in. or 7 in. 
in diameter will carry a nice plant each, though 
larger oues may of course be employed. Thinning 
the buds need not be practised nearly to the 
rxtent necessary for the large kinds, as, the 
flowers being small, each stem will carry several 
good ones easily. Where large bushy plants are 
r'esired we should recommend one-year-old 
plants with several stems being potted on with¬ 
out much stopping, as it would be rather diffi- 


when sown where they are to grow. I give the seeds to 
my (owls; they are very fond of them.—8. 0. R. 


ROSES. 

Planting Roses.— Tender and half-hardy 
Roses, when planted in the open ground, should 
be planted only in spring ; the hardy sorts may 
be planted either in spring or autumn, although 
I prefer spring planting. It should always be 
early spring or while they are dormant when 
the plants are set. Tea scented and other tender 
sorts should not be planted outdoors until the 
danger of spring frosts is past. To plant a Rose 
properly the roots require the first attention ; 
every bruised, ragged, or torn root should be 


hold the plant firmly, s all that is necessary 
when the soil is in contact with the whole root. 
Unless the plant be of the dwarf sort, a stake 
should be firmly set and the plant tied to it. 
The mode of planting, whether singly in groups 
or in beds, must be governed by the circum¬ 
stances of the individual planter, but does not 
in any wav affect the manner of setting in the 
ground. If planted in groups the taller-growing 
are best set in the centre or in the background, 
grading downwards to the outside ; if in rows 
they should be at proper distances, so that each 
shall form a specific object in itself, as well as 
a portion of the row. Planted singly on the 
lawn they form beautiful objects, and ought to 
be each distinct from the other, blooming at 
different periods; but where set in clumps or 



The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea). Grown in the open air. 


cult to grow them with one atom in so short a 
time.—B. C. R. 

-Surely the value of these is for fur¬ 
nishing plants that will bloom in the open 
ground long before early frosts, so fatal to the 
October bloomers, which are, therefore, safe only 
in pots. To stop them is, I presume, to delay the 
desired early flowering, but I removed the tops 
of my specimens when 6 in. high, and thus got 
miniature plants for the greenhouse in 5-in. pots. 
The varieties are so pretty as to deserve uni¬ 
versal culture. Half the buds mav be removed 
without being missed and their habit makes the 
operation easy; the flower stalks are long and 
firm, which makes them excellent for nosegays. 
—W. O. 

6166 —Sowing Sunflowers.— I have grown a great 
rainy Sunflowers, and I always flud they thrive best 
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cut off smoothly above the wound; tap or 
down ward-growing roots should be shortened to 
discourage downward growing ; cut back the 
top at least one-half, some time previously, in 
order to keep the balance. Have the holes dug 
sufficiently large to receive the roots when fully 
spread ; loosen up the ground in the bottom, 
and mix in several inches of rich surface soil for 
the Rose to stand in and over. Place the plant 
in the centre of the hole, so that its collar will 
stand even with the level surface of the ground, 
unless it be a budded or grafted one, when it 
should bo set deeper ; then fill in the rich soil, 
so that every root and branchlet of root shall be 
closely embedded therein ; the soil should come 
in close contact with every portion of the root, 
for on this depends the success of planting. 
Moderate firming of the soil, only sufficient to 


beds they make a greater show to blossom at 
the same time. The situation for planting Roses, 
especially the tall-growing sorts, should be one 
somewhat sheltered from strong winds, and the 
trellises or supports should be set out before 
planting, and be firmly fixed in the ground. 
—M. S. 

Soil for Roses. —The proper soil for the 
Rose is a strong, rich, friable loam, well drained 
(naturally or artificially), neither too moist nor 
too dry, but with such a degree of moisture that 
the plants will never suffer from want or excess. 
But we are commonly restricted to 41 Hobson’s 
choice,”and provided with soil, such as we are 
obliged to use, already made. Such being the 
case, we must supply any deficiency to the best 
of our ability. By aid of the present lights of 
science and a little labour, we are enabled to 
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largely modify and ameliorate almost any soil, 
often changing its entire character, and remedy* 
ing defects in climate, Ac. A fine Rose cannot be 
grown in uncongenial soil, therefore it is idle to 
expect it. If the soil be poor or ill adapted, the 
blossoms will be but imperfect, perhaps radically 
different from those grown in soil well adapted 
to bring oat its strong points. Thorough drain¬ 
age is essential, and where this is had there is 
little danger of having the soil too rich ; and 
even when it may be thought sufficiently rich, 
the addition of a little well-deoomposed manure 
or compost will be advantageous. There is no 
fertiliser better adapted for the Rose than 
decayed turf from an old pasture—the older the 
pasture the better—mixed with old cow manure; 
and especially is this invaluable in pot culture, 
where the cow manure should be in excess of 
that needed in outdoor culture. I have grown 
and blossomed Roses in clear cow manure 
which has lain out and was gathered from pas- 
tuies, and pulverised when dry, but I thins a 
portion of soil to give cohesiveness is better. 
Recollect that the best of soil and careful atten¬ 
tion is the price of successful Rose culture, and 
that the soil is just what we have the will to 
make it when it is otherwise than an appropriate 
one for the Rose.—M. 

Protecting Boses.—A little protection is 
advantageous even to those Roses which are 
quite hardy, while it is essential to those less 
so. The Tea, Bengal, and Noisette classes may 
be left out during the winter by covering with 
sand or earth, but usually the top dies and new 
growth only comes from the roots. Evergreen 
boughs secured around the more hardy sorts are 
generally the only and best protection they need 
or can have ; where the sorts need more protec¬ 
tion, the plants may be laid flat on the ground 
and covered with sand or earth 1 in. or 2 in. 
deep. _ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
There are so many beautiful flowering shrubs 
and small trees in cultivation equally hardy and 
so little more expensive than the commonest 
kinds, that it might have been supposed every¬ 
one possessing a garden would have them ; and 
yet how many gardens are to be found where 
they are absent. There is the constant repetition 
of common Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Lilacs, 
Laurustinus, Laburnum, Guelder Rose, Thorns, 
Ribes, Berberis Aquifolium, and a few others, 
which often comprise most that are grown, where 
a great deal of additional beauty and variety 
might exist. Not that someof the old long-known 
plants are not still, and always will be, deserving 
a place, but this is very different from the exclu¬ 
sion of others equally deserving. 

To begin with Rhododendrons. A score of 
years ago the fine hybrids were high-priced, but 
now they may be had in almost endless variety 
of colour and shade at a tithe of what they used 
to cost. They have everything to recommend 
them—the massive beauty of their flowers is 
unsurpassed in the whole range of outdoor plants, 
added to which there is no difficulty now in se¬ 
lecting varieties that have foliage equal in ap¬ 
pearance and hardiness to a Laurel. Azalea 
amcena is quito hardy in many parts of the king¬ 
dom, and yet in not one garden in a score is it 
to be found, except treated as a pot plant. The 
hardy Heaths and their Irish allies, the Men- 
ziesias, will thrive in any fairly favourable situa¬ 
tion, and deserve prepared soil where such is 
needful; when massed they make quite a feature 
in a garden. 

The Andromedas are seldom met with so fully 
represented as they deserve; for, where compact 
healtliy-looking plants of dwarf growth are re¬ 
quired, they have the merit of doing double duty 
with both pretty flowers and foliage. Kahnias 
will grow in some parts of the kingdom that 
they do not flower freely in, bat where they will 
bloom they should be extensively planted, for 
thoir wax-like flowers are beautiful, and their 
stout pretty foliage is equally distinct. Cistus 
ladaniferus (the Gum Cistus).—Old as this dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful flowering shrub is, there are 
many gardens where it does not find a place. 
Barberries are seldom seen represented as they 
deserve to be ; especially such kinds as B. For- 
tunei, B. japonica, B. Darwini, and B. steno- 
phylla, the last equal to any, if not the prettiest 


of all. Buddleia globosa, although not quite 
hardy in many places, is still worth having, even 
if it is sometimes cut down by very severe frosts, 
and there is generally a favourable warm corner 
in every garden that can be found for it and a 
few others of a like nature. The dwarf compact- 
growing Daphne Cneorum, with its flowers as 
sweet as the tender Chinese species, will not do 
everywhere, but in many places where it would 
it is not present. 

The old Guehler Rose is everywhere, but the 
beautiful free-flowering species, Viburnum pli- 
catum, is slow to have its claims acknowledged 
by being grown more generally. The disposition 
of this plant to bloom profusely whilst quite 
small is not the least merit it possesses. 
Favourites as the old kinds of Lilao are, such 
fine sorts as Dr. Lindley, Charles X , alba 
grandiflora and several others of the newer kinds 
are decidedly in advance. Amongst the Spiraeas 
are many not so often met with as they deserve. 
Halesia tetraptera, the Snowdrop tree, is such a 
distinct plant that it nesds no recommendation. 

Amongst other shrubs, odd plants here and 
there of Ribes sanguineum, the Red-flowered 
Currant, always assert their presence when in 
bloom; but a group of the different colours— 
red, deep red, white, and yellow—all together 
show each other off to muoh better advantage 
than any number of single plants will do. Prunus 
alba fl.-pl. and P. rosea fl.-pl., the double 
Chinese Plums, are alike beautiful and suitable 
for either small or large grounds. So are both 
the single and double Peaches, which are more 
generally planted than the double-blossomed 
Cherries ; the latter, when in flower, possess a 
beauty distinct from everything else. A single 
plant of Cydonia japonica on a wall, or grown 
as a bush, is always a telling object during the 
long time it remains in flower; but when the 
different colours—white, rose, and red—are each 
represented, like the Ribes already spoken of, 
each are improved by the presence of the other. 

The only drawback there is in growing these 
beautiful early flowering shrubs in the open 
shrubbery is that their flowers are not so much 
sheltered as on a wall, and consequently are 
more likely to get disfigured by frost. The white 
Daphne Mezereum, though not pure white in 
colour, so far improves the appearance of the 
red variety, that both should go together. 
Hydrangea japonica paniculata is such a gem, 
literally covering the branches with its flowers, 
that it might be expected to be in every garden; 
yet it also is slow in making its way. Thoms of 
various colours, double and single, are known 
everywhere, but those who have not got Paul’s 
Double Crimson are undoubtedly deficient of 
the best. If there is any more beautiful and 
effective deciduous flowering plant than this 
Thom, I should point to Pyrus Malus floribunda 
as the one. Wherever there is room to grow half 
a dozen kinds of shrubs, this Pyrus should be 
included in the number ; its branches are liter¬ 
ally wreaths of blossoms. Of the Deutzias, D. 
scabraand D. crcnata have their merits acknow¬ 
ledged by often finding a place, but D. gracilis 
is much more frequently used as a forced pot 
plant than out-of-doors. Yet, when it has had 
time to grow to a good-sized bush, it is one of 
the most beautiful objects imaginable, blooming 
after many shrubs are over. 

In the latter part of summer we have not 
many flowering shrubs, but in the different 
kinds of Hibiscus, double and single, there is 
scarcely anything more telling. Yet so meagrely 
are they represented in most gardens, if not 
altogether absent, that they might be looked 
upon as expensive varieties, or difficult to grow, 
in place of which they cost little and will thrive 
almost anywhere. A group comprising the 
single and double varieties, in their different 
colours, is almost as bright and cheerful looking 
in August and September as anything we get in 
spring. T. B. 


PATIENCE IN FERN CULTURE. 
Early this year, wishing to gratify a lady friend 
to whom I was under some obligations, and who 
took much interest in Ferns, I thought of pre¬ 
paring for her a little nursery of some kinds 
which she had not among her specimens, and for 
this purpose provided myself with a rough little 
box, of Borne 15 in. or IS in. of surface, and 2 in. 
or 3 in. deep. In this I set perhaps about 30 or 
40 minute Ferns, all of one or other of three sorts, 
viz., Asplenium bulbiferum, Asplenium otites, 
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and another very beautiful Fern, whose name, 
unfortunately, I have not been able, so far, to 
ascertain; one, however, in appearance a little 
like Asplenium bulbiferum, but much more deli¬ 
cate, lacy, and graceful in appearance, from the 
minuter subdivision of the pinnae. The box had 
been prepared by being lined on the bottom with 
some $ in. of drainage, of small, pebbly, cinder 
rubbish, Ac., and then filled, for 1$ in. or so, 
with a mixture of peaty soil and sand. Into this 
had been pegged down a small frond, covered 
with young seedlings, of 4 in. to 1 in. high, of As¬ 
plenium bulbiferum, ana of the two other kinds 
numbers of young seedlings had been inserted, so 
as to fill the available space. Thus prepared, I 
kept the small nursery m my own hands for a 
short time, duly watering, shading, and protect¬ 
ing from cold. For the species included were of 
course not hardy British exotics, but Buch as re¬ 
quire the protection of greenhouse or window 
cultivation. 

Few plants will better repay at all times a 
little care in their cultivation than these half- 
hardy, or hardy indoor, Ferns of easy growth. 
Among such, Adiantum formosum forms a lovely 
and graceful object, and similarly Asplenium 
marinum, and of larger kinds, the noble Wood- 
wardia r&dioans. This latter, in the very cold 
climate where the writer dwells (Co. Antrim), 
has stood out all the year round, and weathered 
some very severe winters in a sheltered situa¬ 
tion. 

But to return to my box nursery. I delivered 
it, in due course, to my lady friend, with what 
seemed to me a sufficient caution as to main¬ 
taining conditions of shade, moisture, warmth, 
and patience; nor did there seem to be any 
want of due interest in the little offering on the 
part of the accepter. When visiting her some 
six weeks after, she gave me to understand that 
after a little while, the small seedlings not 
appearing to exhibit any indications of growth, 
they had ceased to interest, had been allowed 
to dry up, had been thrown out. Now, six 
weeks, in many a living plant, would make a 
serious difference in its aspect—in the life of a 
Ten Weeks’ Stock it would be a rather long 
period ; bat in such Fern life as we axe now 
contemplating it is almost a cipher. Commonly, 
for the successful cultivation of specimens 
belonging to this interesting family, a vastly 
larger amount of p&tienoe must be called into 
requisition. 

Let us look at an instanoe in the case of 
Asplenium marinum. Of this I have at present a 
most lovely, thriving, and healthy specimen in 
a 7-in. pot, throwing out a luxuriant abund¬ 
ance of fronds, at present about 4 in. or 5 in. to 
7 in. long (we have had them on older plants as 
long as 10 in. or more), the history of which, 
briefly told, may prove interesting and instruc¬ 
tive to some of your Fern-growing readers. Four 
or five years ago, then, a number of plants of 
this species having been brought hitherto from 
the sea coast of this county by a friend, one was 
given to me consisting of a couple of little green 
fronds and some roots; the two fronds were 11 in. 
or less in length, so that the whole plant would 
easily fit in a small hen-egg shell. I determined to 
nurse it, hoping in a few months to see it in a 
thriving state, with several fresh fronds of some 
inches in height. So, taking a 2^-in. pot, which 
held it easily, and supplying the usual snbstratum 
of drainage, peaty soil, &c., and sotting the little 
plant in it with a saucer underneath, I placed 
the whole near a window in our dining room 
where I should see and be reminded to water it 
from a jug on the table daily. I did so patiently 
for several months, not omitting a day nor allow¬ 
ing the pot to become dry. No result whatever 
seemed to follow this course of proceeding— 
commenced in the summer and continued on 
through the autumn and winter—except that 
the two little fronds continued to look green 
and to show no symptom of decay, which en¬ 
couraged mo to go on watering. At last,early in 
the ensuingsummer, this care was rewarded by the 
appearance of reviving life and health presented 
by the emission of a small bud, which grew on, 
giving promise of a nice young frond, until it 
had attained to the size of a pretty large grain 
of wheat, when it was devoured by a greedy 
grub which had concealed itself in some lurk¬ 
ing place near the object of my care. The old 
fronds, however, continued uninjured and green, 
encouraging some further patience. So, as the 
supplying of a drop or two of water involved 
not the outlay of any time or thought, destroying 
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the grub, and refreshing the soil with some new 
mould, I went on watering a second year, and 
at last, after some further delay, a small new 
frond became fully developed, and then in due 
time another, so as to form at the end of the 
third year a nice little specimen in a 4-in. pot, 
to grow afterwards into the size and condition 
already mentioned as belonging to it at present. 

The reader who would look to our popular 
Fern books for information as to this beautiful 
member of the family, and its adaptation for 
artificial growth, would not in general meet 
with much encouragement to regard the culture 
of the Asplenium mannum as an object very 
easy to compass. The statement of Margaret 
Plues that “it is rarely, if ever, successfully 
cultivated in a fernery, but does very well in a 
Wardian case,” is not more discouraging to an 
Incipient amateur in Ferns than what Mr. New¬ 
man and others have said on the same subject. 
What Mr. Heath says in “TheFern World” 
(p. 428) is less adapted to damp the energy of 
one disposed to make a trial with the Sea 
Spleenwort, of which he speaks as follows: 
“ Culture. —As already intimated, this beautiful 
Fern can be grown more successfully under 
glass. It should be planted as nearly < s possible 
in the horizontal position, which it loves in a 
state of nature, and between fragments of rock, 
its crown well above the surface. It should have 
for its rootlets a soil of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, with portions of sandstone intermixed 
with the soil. Copy as nearly as possible the 
conditions provided by the dripping sea-cave, 
and this elegant plant will thrive luxuriantly.” 
Mr. Heath is, of course, right in stating that 
“ there are no recorded instances of the success¬ 
ful cultivation of this Fern in the open air away 
from the sea;” and also, probably, in saying that 
It is not found growing naturally “beyond 
either the influence of the tidal influx or of the 
sea-air.” He admits, at the same time, that even 
at a great distance from the sea coast, with pro¬ 
tection of glass and moist heat, it will attain its 
finest proportions. Let it not, however, be sup¬ 
posed that a Wardian case or a greenhouse is in 
any way necessary for the successful culture of 
Asplenium marinum. Without any such appli¬ 
ance, but merely under window-pot culture, 
our plants of this kind continue to thrive ad- 
miraoly. To each of them I give, from time to 
time, *.<?., every three or four months, a small 
dose of table-salt, which I presume is useful to 
their health, as serving to make their domesti¬ 
cated a little more like their native condition. 

Another Fern which I regard with much 
interest, and which I have also cultivated under 
somewhat similar circumstances with very good 
success, is the Hare’s-foot Fern, or Davallia 
canariensis. From this, too, I have been taught 
a forcible lesson as to the necessity for patience 
In dealing with it. In 1879, having a pretty 
large plant well established, with plenty of roots, 
in a 7-in. or 8-in. pot, I was anxious to multiply 
specimens, and early in that year turned out 
the contents of the pot and divided them into 
half-a-dozen portions in separate pots. Of these 
some appeared to do well from the first, one or 
two to pine and perish ; but with one of them in 
particular, the experience which I have had was 
this: It had that year one fine healthy frond, with 
perhaps one or two smaller and less perfect, to 
which I paid not much attention. The healthy 
frond retained its health all through the autumn 
and winter of 1879, then in the summer of 1880, 
as I had expected, it withered and fell off; 
when a new one, I fully reckoned, would come 
to replace it. None, however, appeared in July, 
nor in August, nor through the autumn. 

Towards the end of October, supposing it use¬ 
less to wait longer for growth from a root which 
it seemed must be dead, and wanting the pot for 
something else, I took it from the cool window 
where it had been allowed to lie for a time neg¬ 
lected, and tumbled out the contents, expecting 
them to include a dry and shrunken root, in¬ 
stead of which, however, I found under the 
dry matter in the top of the pot, a juicy look¬ 
ing, plump, greenish root, showing m one part 
a very decided disposition to bud forth up¬ 
wards with a fine young shoot. Anxious to save 
this from further detriment, I replaced it in the 
pot, removed mossy surface, refreshed the soil 
with new matter added, and inserted the 
pot in this Btate into another clean one, a 
couple of sizes larger, which having covered 
with a shade (a flat square) of glass, to 
keep in damp and keep out dust, I placed the 


whole in a warm and pretty lightsome kitchen 
window, where from the month of November to 
the next summer it might remain safe from 
frost and other injuries. Here I hoped that 
being properly attended as to moisture, Ac., it 
might in the winter or early spring put forth a 
young bud. None, however, made any appear¬ 
ance during the whole year, from July, 1880, to 
July, 1881. All this time the root seemed to be 
inert, getting grown over with green Moss, and 
giving no hope of revival. At length a peculiar 
green growth showed itself on the top of the 
exposed stem, not just like the usual sprouting 
of this Davallia, but rather of Lichen-like 
structure. This I kept watching carefully for 
several days until the 20th or so of the month, 
when from another part of the stem out came, 
after a slumber of a full year, a young and well- 
formed frond of the usual form ; so that this 
favourite, after such a resurrection, is now in a 
fair way of doing well once more. Was not this 
a good lesson in patience ? The root, I should 
mention, had been removed from the kitchen 
when warm sunny weather came on, and placed 
in a lightsome window facing south, still, how¬ 
ever, continuing to be protected with a glass 
shade. Any Fern lover may easily cultivate in 
an ordinary dwelling house, devoid of any green¬ 
house or other such appliance, many beautiful 
indoor and foreign Ferns, and among others the 
two kinds to which this article spemally refers. 
The Asplenium marinum, far from involving 
any special difficulty, is most easy of cultivation 
as a pot plant in a window, if some simple but 
essential conditions bo duly attended to, in¬ 
volving occasionally, as above shown, a necessity 
for much patienoe in expecting satisfactory re¬ 
sults. As a first condition of success constant 
moisture—daily watering—is required. I have 
been accustomed to keep the Fern pot supported 
in its saucer by a layer of small pebbles, scat¬ 
tered thinly over it, so that if a little water 
should lie on the bottom of the saucer, the pot 
should not just be lying in it. With this pre¬ 
caution I always water when the saucer is dry, 
and have no objection to see a little water in it. 
I would certainly rather see it damp than dry. 
Then frost must be guarded against by removing 
the plant from any position too much exposed 
to it m winter. 

Vermin also creates difficulty, some species 
relishing greatly the fronds of this Fern. One of 
the first pretty large specimens I had to deal 
with was brought here in a pot, in which it 
had been well established. I plunged it outside 
in a part of the fernery ground ; the slugs 
began eating away at it. Observing it, at length, 
going fast, I brought it in to the house for the 
winter. Then the mice began at it, to frustrate 
which I suspended the pot from a strong hook, 
in a large and lightsome window, whereupon it 
began to grow on in a most luxuriant and satis¬ 
factory manner. Ferns commonly relish a con¬ 
siderable amount of shade, but shade from breezy 
wind still more than from daylight. It is not in 
the very darkest parts of roads that they grow 
most luxuriantly, and this Asplenium last men¬ 
tioned while hanging a little way back in the win¬ 
dow, where it was placed so as to be shaded from 
any direct sunlight for a portion of the day, 
atill showed a liking for the light in stretching 
out towards it and producing its new growth 
most freely in that direction from which it en¬ 
tered the apartment. It will, I have no doubt, 
grow and flourish in situations much less light¬ 
some, and any reader securing a plant of the 
species and attending to the precautions here 
noticed, and taking care withal to keep it not 
only moist, but clean, either exposing it occa¬ 
sionally to soft and gentle rain, or to a copious 
drenching Boftly applied from the fine rose of a 
watering-pot or the like, will, in due time, be 
rewarded by seeing himself or herself the pos¬ 
sessor of such a specimen of Asplenium mari- 
nutn in its fullness of beauty as may fairly com¬ 
pete for a goodly honour at a local show—such 
a specimen, in short, as the majority of our 
popular and learned writers on Fern culture 
would have encouraged none but the fortunate 
possessor of a greenhouse, or at least of a War¬ 
dian case, or some other such expensive luxury, 
to think of including among the objects of his 
horticultural ambition. B. 


Garden appointments. — Correspon¬ 
dents will oblige by sending us intimation of 
any changes in garden appointments. 


Tortoises in gardens.—I think “Ful- 
wood” (p. 459) may rest assured that tor¬ 
toises are not insect eaters, but when they do 
eat, which is only at certain seasons of the year, 
they eat vegetable food. Any book on natural 
history will, I believe, confirm this. Toads are 
undoubtedly insect feeders, and as such are 
very useful in gardens and greenhouses, but 
perhaps the gardener’s best friend in this respeot 
is the hedgehog, which eats slugs and snails 
and insects voraciously and does no harm. I 
kept one in a London garden from the spring of 
one year till the summer of the next, when, dur¬ 
ing my absence from home, it fell into a deep 
box exposed to the sun, and, being unable to 
extricate itself, Vas “ done to death. —W. J. T, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6543.—Method of heating.—I should re¬ 
commend a flat or a cylindrical boiler set up¬ 
right, being built into the back of the fireplace 
mentioned, so that the fire would or oould be 
piled up against it. The boiler should be about 
2 ft. in height, the flow pipe, of course, being 
connected with the top, and the return entering 
the bottom of the boiler. I had at one time a 
cylindrical boiler made of stout galvanised iron, 
flat bottom, and domed top, measuring, I think, 
2 ft. high by 8 in. in diameter to heat a pit 8 ft. 
by 6 ft. It was set so that the fire burned against 
one side of it, much the same as it would in the 
present case, and it Kept the heat up to 70° in 
almost any weather, the only difficulty being to 
keep the fire low enough, the water frequently 
boiling. If cylindrical, I should let the side pro¬ 
ject 2 in. or so beyond the level of the back of 
the grate ; if flat, keep it flush. Of course there 
should be no brickwork between the boiler and 
the fire. If well arranged I should say on Mttle 
larger than above would heat a fair-sized ouse 
very welL—B. C. R. 

6553.— Fuchsias for planting out.— 
Almost any strong growing kinds are suitable 
for this purpose. Mrs. Marshall, with all those 
of similar growth, such as Miss Welsh, Mrs. 
Grant, Ac., do splendidly. Arabella Improved, 
England’s Glory, Kingsburyana, Avalanche, 
Champion of the World, Grand Duchess Marie, 
Elegance, Royal Standard, and Sedan are all 
good; Meteor (variegated red and yellow 
foliage) is also a splendid climber; but the 
finest of all for this purpose are to be found 
among the old hybrids and species, such as 
corymbifiora, Dominiana, and above all pendu- 
lseflora, which is undoubtedly the best of all, 
especially where it can have plenty of room to 
run. The new variety rubrum will also pro¬ 
bably prove valuable in this respect. Earl Bea- 
consfield should not be forgotten; it climbs 
splendidly, and is nearly always in bloom.— 
B. C. R. 

6519.—Seneoio pulcher.—A great many 
have suffered like “Anon” this season with 
the flowering of this beautiful autumnal plant. 
It is largely grown with amateurs in this dis¬ 
trict, and I have observed in most cases, owing 
to the latenesB of the season, it never flowered 
to perfection. The plan I adopt is to lift it and 
pot it at the beginning of November, cutting off 
the flower stems, and putting it in the green- 
house ; the crowns will soon send off new 
shoots ; then planting out in open border at the 
beginning of May we are sure to have the plant 
flowering the end of August at latest. If “Anon ” 
follows this advice he will not have to complain 
again of any of his blooms not opening properly, 
but have his plant throwing up magnificent 
flowers. —Loch Lomond. 

6035. — Autumn-planted Potatoes. — 
“ J. G. L.” has replied that there is very little 
advantage in autumn planting “unless one plants 
deep.” VVhat is to hinder “R. H. W.” from 
planting reasonably deep? If in thelastmostsevere 
winter the plan was found to answer, why need 
one hesitate to adopt it ? My opinion is, that 
Potatoes are safer, all points considered, in the 
ground than out of it; winter attention and 
spring labour are saved. I plant 6 in. deep, and 
earth up 3 in, more as each row proceeds. In 
spring the 3 in. are raked down to a level. Mag¬ 
num Bonum, 3 ft. apart, 1 ft. from set to set, 
yiolded a sack to every perch.—W. G, 

6540.—Sea-sand for plants.—I have not 
yet tried this 'myself, but intend to do so, I 
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see Mr. Cannell recommends it as preferable to 
the ordinary silver sand, especially for propa¬ 
gating purposes, additional vigour being im¬ 
parted to the plants by its use, so that there 
need be no hesitation in trying it, though I 
should do so at first on quite a small scale, just 
as an experiment before employing it largely 
for any purpose.—B. C. E. 

65*2.— A cheap and useful hot-bed.— 
Gas must certainly not be used in the arrange¬ 
ment referred to. The fumes of gas are so ex¬ 
tremely inimical to plant life, that it should 
never be used for heating in any form or under 
any conditions whatever. In the case of delicate 
seedlings more especially it would inev itably 
prove fatal, while the small proportion of hurt¬ 
ful principle resulting from the combustion of 
paraffin in a well-constructed lamp seems to be 
entirely neutralised by passing through the 
moist fibre.—B. C. B. 

6088 .—Glazing without putty.—I built 
a larger house than that referred to, with one 
important addition, of which I think you would 
like to inform your readers. Each pane was cut 
with a slight curve so as to cause the drip of 
the rain to be in the centre, and not against the 
wooden sashes. There is no waste of glass or 
labour, as one pane of course satisfactorily over¬ 
laps its neighbour, from which it was cut.— 
J. T., Norwood. 

6569.— British Orchis.— If “ E. C. M.’s” 
query refers to Orchis mascula, it is not a good 
plant for pots, as, like most of its tribe, it is a 
traveller, the tuber which has flowered 
decays and the flower of the following year is 
produced from a second tuber, which forms at 
the side of the old one. There are not less than 
twenty-six English Orchises, about twelve being 
com"- p. Besides this there are the allied plants 
Twsy-dlade, Hellebores, Ladies' Traces, Cord- 
root, and Epipogium.—A. B. T. 

6162.—Pruning a Pyracantha.— Lay In evenly 
all the young growth possible, merely shortening back 
the fore-right shoots to about 3 in., and those only when 
It is impossible to bring them to the wall.—J. P. 

6168 —Training Boses In greenhouses.— There 
is no system of training a Mardchal Mel equal to roof¬ 
training, that is, planting outside, conveying the stem 
through the front wall and tying in the shoots aoout 
1 ft. from the glass. Mardchal Mel will not bear much 
heat.—J. P. _ 

6609. —Wintering Chrysanthemums. —I have a 
lot of Chrysanthemums going out of flower which I wish 
to save through the winter, but having no cold frame I 
cannot follow the advice as to wintering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums I have, however, plenty of cellar room, both 
warm and cold, dark ana liuht. Will it answer to biing 
my Chrysanthemums into the cellar? and what method 
should I pursue in order to keep the plants alive through 
the winter ?—C. L. F. [7/in pot* they may be placed in a 
light, cool cellar , but if growing in the open ground a layer 
Of ashes over the roots will be all that they require.] 

6610. — Raising plants —I have a small greenhouse 
which I keep lost warm enough to prevent frost. When 
should I sow Lobelia and Pyretbrum (in small boxes) to 
make strong plants for the garden early in the spring? 
Also, will seedling Cinerarias bloom this spring ?— 
M. H. L. (Sow in February, placing the seed boxes under 
a handlight, or under a pane of glass in the greenhouse. 
The Cinerarias will flower in spring, that is if they are 
strong plants .] 

6611. —Crocuses and Snowdrops. -I planted a 
thousand or more bulbs of these in the end of Septem¬ 
ber, dotting them about in clamps and rows. They are 
already showing aboveground an inch or more, although 
I keep re covering them with fresh soil. Will they pass 
through the winter all right ? or were they planted too 
early?—BlLDAD. [Do not re-cover them with soil. They 
are forward owing to the mildness qf the season. If the 
weather keeps mud they unit soon be in bloom.] 

6612. — Uses of a dark shed.— Having a dark shed 
at my convenience, bnt no heat, I should like to know 
what I could grow there this winter. Could I grow 
Rhubarb, or anything else ? If so, what course should I 
pursue ?—Dkrp. [Rhubarb or Seakalc might be grown in 
such a place very well Get strong roots and plant them 
in a little soil plowed on the floor qf the shed. A few roote 
may be taken in for succession as required. If you have 
plenty of horse manure Mushrooms might be grown with 
advantage.]. 

6613. — Planting Roses in greenh^uee. -Is the 
present a fit time to plant a Gloire de Dijon Rose? At 

{ iresent it is in a pot in the greenhouse, but is getting 
arge. and I want to plant it against a wall iDsido [It 
may be planted now, but it would probably be better left 
till February or March.] 

6014.- Heating greenhouse.— Salopiemie — We 
fear a gas stove would not be sufficiently powerful to 
heat a house 23 ft. by 8 ft. A “ Loughborough ’’ boiler 
would be a better investment. It is advertised in our 
columns by Messrs. Messenger & Co. 

6616.—Ice plant.— Erin.- An illustrated article ap¬ 
peared in Gardening, May 29,1880. The botanical name 
of the Ice plant is Mesembryanthemum crystalllaum. 

6616.—Plum suckers.— Amateur.— Take them up 
now and plant them in a row, and next autumn they 
may to grafted or budded. 


6617. —Caladlums. — Mole. — Keep the pots in a 
warm, dry place till spring, then shake out the bulbs 
and pot them in small pots, shifting them into larger 
ones as required. 

6618. —Propagating Nuts.—Dl.* up the suckers 
which spring from the base of the trees, and plant them 
where needed. 

John Harley. —Cannot the bottom draught be regu¬ 
lated? Cockney. —Your question is out of our pro¬ 
vince altogether. Enquirer. —From any seed shop. 

County Express. —At most of the hardy plant nurseries. 

- Fenman.— We cannot say farther than It can be got 

in large quantities in Covent Garden Market.- 

P. W. M.— Cobroa scandens. It grows very well out-of- 

doors during summer.- W. F.— With slates or tiles; 

laths will soon rot.- T. S R.— The Chry» an them urns 

are not so good as many existing kinds.- T. L.— Varie¬ 

gated-leaved Geraniums often revert to the green form. 

- C. M. M.— They are the little blaok slugs often found 

In fruit.-C. R. S. D.—By means of a boiler and hot- 

water pipes, or s brick flue; the former is the cheapest 
in the end. Black Country.— The Hyacinths will pro¬ 
bably be all right.-C. W. F.— The stems are dead. We 

do not think the red substance makes its appearance 
until the bark is dead. Snch substance is always found 

on decaying boughs.- T. H. B.— It is a Rubus, but 

which we cannot tell without fruit.- Henry Beisly.— 

Very good.- Dido —We do not understand what is 

meant by Pelargonium Geraniums. Are they show 
Pelargoniums, such as are always grown in greenhouses ? 
or are they zona Is, such as are grown in flower beds in 
summer? 

Names of plants.— S. C. R.— Probably Ampelopsls 
Veitchl (Veitch’s Virginian Creeper) is referred to ; why 

not send us a specimen ?- Mrs. L. C. D. (Taunton).— 

Cotoneaster affinis. Cannot name the other without 

further material.- T. L.—l, Selagtnelia Mertensi; 2. 

apparently Asplenium Adiantnm nigrum; we do not 
name Chrysanthemums. Reader.— 1, tend better spe¬ 
cimens ; 2, Gasteria variegate ; S, Asplenium Fakianum ; 

i.Echeveriasecundaglauca.- Mrs. T. W.— 1, Adiantum 

decorum; 2, A. hispidum ; 3, cannot name ; 4. A. cunea- 

tum variety.- Roger.— Platylomarotnndifoli a.- Rose 

Bank. —1, Amaryllis reticulata; cannot name others 

without flowers.- J. A. P. L.— a Sedum opposltifo- 

lium; b, Aster ericoides; a, apparently Lamlnm p Ur . 

pnreum.- B. S. C.— Not Fraxinella, but cannot tell 

from snch material.- Roman Peter and T. L. —We 

cannot undertake to name varietfes of the Chiysanthe- 
mum. This can only be done by specialists who have the 

means of comparison at hand.- Devoniensis.—A form 

of Adiantum cuneatum. 


QUERIES, 


Rules for Correspondents —AH communica¬ 
tion* for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the KniTOR. 
Letters -elating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qj the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
trill see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

NAMING PLANTS.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers 
only can be named at one time, and this only token good 
specimens are sent. 

NAMING FRUIT. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of colour and size 
of the same kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition Is observed. 

6619. —Strawberries in cold frames.— I have a 
warm walled-in garden more than sufficient to Bupply 
my family with fruit and vegetables. I should like to 
turn part of it to a profitable account. I have teveral 
two-light frames 8 ft. by 6 ft., and being in the building 
trade could make any quantity Imightreqnire.Ithonght 
of working about fifteen of these frames for 8trawberry 
culture. I shell be glad if some one will kindly tell me 
if it would be best to grow the plants in the ground and 

ut the lights over them ? or grow them in pots ? also 

ow much earlier would they ripen than those in the 
open air ? What would be about a fair average yield per 
frame ? and what about the average market price at the 
time the fruit should be ripe. Can l grow Tomatoes in 
the frames after the Strawberries are gathered ? If so, 
are they best trained on a trellis ? Or what would be the 
most profitable use to put the frames to ? I cannot get 
manure to heat with, but have a hot-house well heated 
in which I could raise any plants I might require to put 
out in the frames.—O nwards. 

6620. —Fruit trees not bearing.—I live in the 
north of London. My garden is of a fair size for a London 
house, and there is an opening at the extrome ends of 
the row of houses, giving plenty of air. Two years since 
1 planted two standard Apple trees, 10 ft. high. They 
were planted in November, and the following April 
blossomed magnificently, but bore no fruit. Last year 
one of them again blossomed well; the other grew, but 
did not blossom. The subsoil is clay, and on this the 
I roots rest. The trees now seem to be making root near 
the surface, and I have thought as to whether it would 
be wise to take them up and replant them nearer the 
surface, putting a lot of crocks between the clay and the 
soil. Can any one inform me the best way to get them to 
fruit?— Ignoramus. 

6021. -Starting a greenhouse.—I shall be glad of 
practical information on the following subjects. I am just 
completing a span-roofed house, 20 ft. by 12 ft., heated by 
a star boiler and 3-ln. pipes. I have ready to go into it two 
large Camellia trees and a good variety of Ferns. I have 


been obliged to keep them In a shed, though a fair 
amount of light gets to them, and draught is excluded. 
The Camellias are looking very healthy, though, of 
course, backward, but the Ferns are very brown and 
withered looking. On putting them in the honse what is 
the best mode of treatment ? I want also to grow Gloire de 
Dijon and Martchal Nlel Roses. At what heat ought I to 
keep the house ? and what else could be grown in the 
same house ?—A Novice. 

(622 — Making a new garden.—I have lately 
bought a small old-fashioned place, the soil is gravel 
with a slight mixture of sand. Both kitchen and flower 
gardens need making entirely, and I should be glad of a 
little help. I have plenty of horse manure, but am afraid- 
from what I have read in Gardening, that for gravel 
soil this is not the best; still, nf course, I want to use it 
rather than buy other kinds of manure, if possible. The 
common Laurel and Bay eeem to grow luxuriantly. 1 
shall need to make and repair hedges in many plaoes ; 
will Holly grow as well sb these? and what are the best 
things to plant in this soil for nuking thick, strong, 
quick-growing hedges ?— Birds and Blossoms. 

0623.—Erecting and heating a email green¬ 
house.—I have read with much Interest the remarks on 
heating a small greenhouse in Gardening, Nov. 5, and 
would he glad if “ Original Subscriber ” will give ms 
further information respecting the cost and erection of 
his greenhouse, viz., the coat of the brickwork, the size 
of the boiler, and price; the size of the hot-water pipes and 
the price per yard, the amount paid for mason’s labonr, 
joiner’s work (supposing he has supplied the wood), the 
cost for glnss and glazing, and if of 16-oz. or 21-o*. glass, 
also the size of panes; the cost of fixing the heating appa¬ 
ratus, and what kind of joints are used.—S ubscriber. 

6624. —Protecting a Veronica —I have a shrub 
whioh I believe is called Veronica planted in the comet 
of a small garden ; it Is protected on two sides by a well, 
and faces south-west. It is quite healthy, a d has 
flowered from the end of Julv np to the present time. 
Being totally unacquainted with the system of win t* ring 
plants, I wish to know what measures I should take to 
protect the shrub from the frost. I have no greenhouse, 
but winter my Geraniums, Fuchsias, <tc., in the lobby 
windows with uniform success. Any further hints as to 
its general treatment will oblige.— Hsnricus. 

6625. —Branches of Apple tree dving —I have 
a young Blenheim Orange Apple tree, the branches of 
which die off about half way down to the iruuk The 
first appearance of the disease is a small mark appears, 
as though tbe branch had been eaten or cut partly 
through, and then the bark had grown over again, leav¬ 
ing an unsightly appearance, reminding me of canker, 
then the remainder of the branch dies off. What is tbs 
cause and remedy? The subsoil is chalk.—W. H. B. 

6626. —White worms in pots.—I have used for 
potting a mixture of yellow, clayey loam, and the reddish 
sand sifted from gravel, and find when the mixture has 
been in pots some time and is damp, a number of small 
white, thread-like worms appear. They have ruined a 
number of rooted and unrooted Carnation pipings, and I 
fear will damage s<4fle Geranium cuttings. What are 
these wot ms? How do they come, in the sand or the 
water, or from the mixture never getting fairly dry? 
I use rain-water.—A dam. 

6627. — Mounting Fern fronds.—After drying the 
Ferns what it the most efficacious method of preparing 
them for mounting ? more e pecially to lessen the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in handlirg the most fragile kinds, 
the extremely brittle nature of which so often leads to 
disappointment. Also the best adhesive te are in fixing 
them to the paper in preference lo gam, which gene¬ 
rally (unless.very carefully uf ed) leaves a very dirty stain. 
Any hints on the above will be greatly esteemed.—H. 
M. 8. 

6628. — Camellias 1 h the open air.— I should be 
much obliged if come experienced reader would inform 
me whether I can grow Camellias sucoessful'y in the 
open ground (which I have heard can be done), and give 
me a few instructions how to proceed. When is the time 
to plant them? What kinds are best suited? What 
aspect should they be planted in ? Do they require any 
particular manure? What time in the year do they pro¬ 
duce flowers? I shall be pleased to receive any other 
information on this matter—AMATEUR, Croydon. 

C629.— Camellias losing their buds.— I bought 
half-a-dozen Camellias a year ago. They l>ecame this 
autumn well covered with flower buds, and about two or 
three weeks ago I had them brought into my green¬ 
house ; very soon after the buds began to drop on, and 
now there is scarcely one left. Can anyone give me an 
idea as to the cause ? The weather has been so mild 
that there has been no artificial heat in the greenhonae, 
which has been well ventilated when necessary.— 
W. B. H. 

6630. —Insects in Chrysanthemums.—I have 
some plants of Chrysanthemum Peter the Great, and 
find all the interior petals devoured by some insect Two 
or three earwigs have been discovered about the plants. 
Are they the depredators ? If so, how are they best de¬ 
stroyed ? Other Chrysanthemums standing close by are 
not affected. The petals appear to be eaten out before 
the buds unfold. The plants are remarkably strong and 
well grown.—G. F. P. 

6631. —Garden shaded by house. -One side of 
my garden is shaded by the house durins the greater 
part of the day, and in consequence I cannot obtain good 
flowers I have had but few flowers in the border this 
year. Will some reader inform me vhat plants would 
grow best in the border and give good flowers next year? 
| The border faces the north.— Enquirer. 

6632. —Candle plant (Cacal la). —W ill anyone give sug¬ 
gestions as to the proper treatment of this plant ? I have 
one in a warm room where gas is used, but where there 
is net much sun It 6eems to be drooping. Would a glass 
shade protect it?—K. H. 

6033.—Fruit trees for town garden.—I have a 
wall at the back of my honse in the east of London 
which has a south and south west aspect, and on which 
I wish to grow a Plum or Pear tree. WiU some one 
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kindly tell me which will be moat likely to thrive ? A 
Plum or Pear, and what kind? also when to plant it? 
The position is fairly open.—P. B. 11. 

0634.— Improving a tennis ground.— The turf 
on my tennis ground is perfectly level, but the Grass is 
thin and in some places cosrse; what is the best thing 
to do to make it thick and velvety ? Also, if top dressing 
is to be used, what is the best kind ? The ground was laid 
down last year.—B ob Boy. 

0635 — Ventilating a greenhouse —I am going 
to put up a small lean-to greenhouse about 16 ft. by 8 ft, 
with a south aspect, ana at the back of drawing ro im 
chimney. What will be the best mode of top ventilation ? 
a swing panel at the end, or some opening in the roof ?— 
A MAT SUE. 

0636.—Orchard houses.— ‘'B. c. 0.,” No. 0024 , 
wool*! confer an obligation on some readers of Garden¬ 
ing if he would tell them a little more of his experience 
with regard to orchard houses, viz, size, cost, and 
method of economising sun heat, also the name of the 
publisher of Pearson's book.—A. A. W. 

0637 —Date trees.—About the end of last June I 
pnt in three m te stones; they came up and the plants are 
now abjut 5 in. high. Would some reader tell me how 1 
can preserve them through the winter? also what Is the 
beat kind of soil for them ? Any other information will 
be esteemed. - G. N. 

6038 — Abutilon losing its flower buds.—I 
have a large plant of Abutilon which shows many flower 
bads, but as soon as they get about the size of a Bean 
they turn yellow and drop off. What can I do to prevent 
this? The plant is In a warm greenhouse, and is growing 
rapidly.—A. O. 

6539 — Primulas In aitting-roomB. —What is the 

S oper treatment for Primulas In the sitting-room? 

Ine did pretty well for a while, but now the blossoms 
wither before they expand. I have kept them well 
watered, using weak liquid manure twice a week.— 
8. W. 

0640.—Selection of Orchids .—Being wishful to 
ad 1 a couple of do en of Orchids to my collection of hot¬ 
house plants, 1 shall be glad for the names of a selection 
of choice, but not rare and expensive Orchids requir¬ 
ing only moderate heat.—8. T 

6041.— Treatment of Cape bulbs.— I have a lot 
of C4pe bulbs sent direct from the Cape ; some bloomed 
in the pots; they are now going to rest. How shall I keep 
them ? shall I leave them in the pots and keep them dry ? 
and when shall 1 repot them again for starting ?—J. G. 

6042.— Forcing French Beans. -I am an amsteur 
and have a forcing house. 1 am about to force French 
Beans; will someone Inform me what sort is best, when 
to plant, and give a few hints as to general treatment ?— 
Subscriber. 

6043. — Showy wall plants. — Would someone 
kindly name some suitable Boses and other showy plants 
to mix with variegated Ivies for covering a wall 80 yds. 
long and 10 ft. high, facing south-west ? Soil deep loam 
mixed with leaf-mould. —Constant Beadeb, West York- 
thire. 

0044.—Mildew on Pelargoniums—I should be 
glad to know what is the best remedy for mildew on 
fancy Pelargoniums, <fcc , kept in a small unheated 
greenhouse facing south-west.—W. H. B. 

0645 — Morello Cherry tree.— I hare Just planted 
a Morello Cherry at the foot of a wall 6 ft. high, facing 
north; it has not been pruned for at least twelve 
months. 1 should be glad of advice when and how to set 
about it—S. C. B. 

6616.—Propagating Ficus ©lastlea.—I have a 
large plant of this, but would not mind sacrificing it in 
order to get tever&l young plants from it How can I 
manage it ?—W. L. 

0647.— Best Chrysanthemums —Will some one 
give me the names of about two doxen of the beet in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemums for an amateur to grow ? I 
should also like one or two Japanese and Pompones for 
the sake of variety.— Alderton. 

6048.— Pear trees not fruiting.— I have five Pear 
trees in my garden. Last spring they were covered with 
blooms, yet I have not had one single fruit from them. 
Can I do something to help them ?— Novice. 

6040. -Pelargonium cuttings dying.—I have 
some Pelargonium cuttings which are rooted. The shoots, 
which grow 1 in. or so long, are quite soft, and the 
leaves droop, turn yellow, and die. What is the cause 
and remedy ? They are in a greenhouse.- J. S. C. 

0050 .— Strawberries for market.— What kinds 
of Strawberries will salt very light, shallow, dry soil, 
and be suitable for market ?— Subscriber. 

6651.— Potatoes for market. —Will any reader 
mention a few of the very earliest kinds of Potatoes in 
cultivation for market?— SUBSCRIBER. 

6662.— Roses for borders.—Will any reader give 
me the names of a dozen good Roies for borders round 
the lawn? Soil, heavy clay, but good.—BOSKS. 

6053.—Monkey Musk.— what means can I adopt, 
either by means of seeds or cuttings, to get this plant 
Into flower soon after Christmas?—W. L. 

6651.— Begonias and Fuchsias in autumn - • 
How can I grow these in a |. reenhouse to flower in 
autumn and winter?— alderton 
6655.— Paradise Stocks.— Where can these be ob¬ 
tained fur grafting purposes? -Amateur. 

6656.-Preserving insects.—I should feel obliged 
if anyone would Inform me how winged insects are pre¬ 
served. I wish to make a collection.- Butterfly. 

6667.—Ferns in cases —I have a Fern case 2 ft. 
2 In. by 1 ft. 2 in. and 1 ft. 11 in. high; will anyone kindly 
give me the names of some miniature Ferns with which 
to IPl it, and a few hints as to general treatment ?— 
J. S. G. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Celery soup.—To make thick Celery soup take 
a quantity of the outer stalks of Celery, cut ia small 
pieces, and boil them in salted water till quite done, 
then out np an Onion and a Carrot iu small dice and 
fry them to a brown colour in butter, and, adding to 
them the Celery, stir the whole on tbe fire for a few 
minutes, moistening the mixture with stock, arrd 
having duly seasoned it with a small quantity of 
pepper and salt, pass the whole through a hair-sieve; 
dilute this with Btock, and lastly stir in off the fire a 
oouple of yolks of eggs, beaten np with a small 
quantity of cold stock. Serve the soup with small 
dioe of bread fried in butter. 

To fry Celery.—Cold boiled Celery will answer 
for this purpose. Split three or four heads and out 
into pieces of the same length ; make a good batter, 
into which dip eaoh piece, and then fry them until 
they are a light brown; pile them like finger biscuits 
on a napkin; garnish the dish with Parsley. It is 
necessary to drain the Celery well from the fat when 
taking it oat of the pan. 

To stew Celery.— Boil three heads of Celery in 
milk and water till tender, but not soft; divide them 
lengthwise; cut them into pieoes about 2 in. long; 
put them in a pan with half a pint of milk or oream; 
thicken with a little flour, and add a small piece of 
butter or the yolks of two eggs ; some add an Onion 
chopped fine. Stir the whole well together, but do 
not let it boil; when it begins to thicken it is ready 
to be served. 

Stewed Celery, brown.— Wash and trim the 
Celery, put it into a stewpan with three ounoes of 
good butter, and simmer till slightly brown ; dredge 
over two dessertspoonfuls of dried flour, a teaspoon¬ 
ful of sifted sugar, a saltspoonful of salt, a little 
grated nutmeg, and a saltspoonful of pepper ; shake 
the pan, then pour over by degrees a pine of stook ; 
simmer gently an hour and a half; add the strained 
juice of a Lemon, and serve. 

Celery to preserve through the winter.— 
Gather the Celery on a fine dry day before it is 
injured by the frost, out off the leaves and the roots, 
and lay it in a dry airy place for a few days till it ia 
partially dried, and then remove it to a cool cellar, 
where it will be quite secure from the frost, and 
pack it np with sand, putting layers of Celery and 
sand alternately. 

Gourd or Pumpkin soup.—Cut 2 lb. Gourd or 
Pumpkin into a stewpan with sufficient water to 
boil it tender (about 20 minutes will do), palp it 
through a hair sieve, and add } pint milk and & pint 
weak stock ; thicken with a large tablespoonful of 
flour, and boil 5 minutes, stirring quickly; of course 
plenty of salt should b* put in, and a little cayenne 
pepper in a ddition to any seasoning there may be 
m the stock. It can be made with the milk only, 
without stock, bat the quantity must be equal. It is 
very digestible, and everybody likes it.—P. 0. 

Cooking Quinces.— Wanted, minute directions 
for cooking these : 1, whole; 2, as jelly or mar- 
ma'ade. After mnoh search I have only found two 
recipes, one of whioh (for marmalade) I followed 
exactly, and the result is a dark, sticky mass of hard 
suhBtanoes something like candied peel when too 
much baked on the top of a cake ; the other recipe 
(in such a very old book that I was afraid to try it) 
said that a pewter vessel should be used to preserve 
the colour; if so, what could I try for the purpose, 
and how could I use it F Would it stand the fire P 
Would the fruit be more tender and quickly prepared 
if scalded in the first instanoe P Ought it not to be 
of a bright scarlet when properly done P—W. 8 E , 
iStreatham. 

Older from Turnips.— Will any one be good 
enough to tell me how to make oider from Turnips. 
-J. O. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

Profitable poultry.—I have always found poul¬ 
try keeping very profitable. 1 have a yard about 
66 ft. long by 83 ft. wide, in which I keep 
twenty-five hens and two cocks, pure black Ham- 
buTghs; also in another run 31 ft. long by 9 ft. wide 
six hens and one cock, pare dark Brahmas, all my 
own hatching, and none older than two years. 1 
1 have had this year 3500 eggs, and have fattened 
and killed twenty-four cocks and old hens, which 
I always kill in the autumn when the young pallet* 
begin to lay. The entire coat of keep for the year so 
far has been £8 10s. 1 do not include scraps from 
the house nor refuse greens from the garden, of 
whioh they get plenty. They have two meals a day— 
at 8.30 a m. house scraps with boiled Potato parings 
mixed with sharps and Bran in equal proportions. 
In winter this is given hot and well peppered. At 
5 p.m in the summer and at 2.30 in the winter 
they have a meal of Buckwheat, whioh is the only 
grain 1 ever use, as I am sure it is well worth the 
small extra outlay. In the winter they also have a 
little ox-liver chopped and mixed with their food. 
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By thus feeding them we have eggs all the winter. 
They have fresh water daily, and the roosting 
houses cleaned twice a week. The following is the 
balance sheet for this year : Cost of Corn and meal, 
£810*. ; sold or used 3500 eggs at Id., £14 11s. 
8i.; 22 fowls at 2s. 6d. ( £2 15s.; total, £17 Is. 8d. j 
profit from 30 hens, £3 16s. 81.—E. A. W. 

Spanish.—We cannot see what good crossing the 
Spanish cock with Minorca hens can do Roth breeds 
are exoellent layers. It is difficult to decide which 
takes precedence in this respect. Spanish are certainly 
the handsomest in appearance and show more quality, 
but are not so hardy; therefore, if the situation is 
exposed keep the Minoroas only, whioh are good all 
round,and may always be depended on to pay for 
their keep.— Andalusian. 

Chickens.— E. IF. B .—For 50 pullets six young 
vigorous cocks would be requisite to ensure good 
hatches. Do not exceed 50 birds on the ran of half 
an acre, or disease will soon appear. The dark would 
be preferable to the light Brahma for crossing with 
your bird*.— Andalusian. 

Lameness in fowls. — J. H .—Sufficient particu¬ 
lars are not given to enable ns to give a definite 
answer as to the cause of lameness. If the birds are 
young we suspect from the description of the feet 
being drawn np that it is what is known as leg 
weakness, and arises from a want of stamina in 
tbe birds, brought about from not introducing 
fresh blood into the yard every year or so ; in 
short, the strain is worn out. This disease generally 
ends fatally, the bird gradually getting weaker and 
weaker. Try quininercapsules and sulphate of iron 
in the drinking water, with very generous diet.—* 
Andalusian. 

Black Spanish cock.— Subscriber.—' We should 
certainly not trust to suoh a bird for breeding strong 
healthy chickens. If he has taken six weeks te re- 
oover from the effects of a fight, and prefers t > 
mope in tbehoase by himself all day to paying any 
attention to the heos, it is obvious that he will 
never be worth hi* keep, and we think it would be 
a mercy to kRl suoh a bird.— Andalusian. 

Points of a Houdan cock. —These are summed 
up in orest, colour, and size. A small speoimen 
never wins ; he must be a large-framed healthy 
bird, weighing abont 9 lb., short on leg nnd deep 
breasted. No colour save black and white is admiB. 
sible into his plumage, although so many have the 
objectionable straw tinge. The crest must be full 
and well arched, not hollow in the centre, nor yet 
of too large a type, and must bn free from ooloured 
feathers. The fifth toe is a sine qua non in Hon* 
dans, the same as in Dorkings. The comb must be 
uniform, large, but not coarse, and branching well 
back among the feathers of the orest; face a bril¬ 
liant red.— Andalusian, 

Cheap poultry Rica.— Shropshire.— Yon had 
better apply to a good grocer, who will procure 
some at about 10* p*r owfc. if that quantity oan be 
taken at a time. For this money you will get a qua¬ 
lity quite good enough for poultry.— Andalusian. 

Ducks going blind.— Hensill —We never heard 
of young ducklings going blind when about a fort¬ 
night old ; there mu#t be something radically 
wrong in the system of rearing for to lose 44 birds 
out of 52 hatched. The best food when first hatched 
is hard-boiled egg mixed with boiled rice.— Anda- 
LUSIAlf. 

Minoroas.— For pure birds of this breed let 
" G. H. ,f apply to either W. Downing, Chard, or 
to W. F. Clark, Market Place, Settle.— Andalu¬ 
sian. 

Jacobins.— I have a few Jacobin pig-'ons, dark 
brown with white heads and flights, mtl any one 
kindly describe to me their points for exhibit* in par* 
poses P—Qu.tfSTOR. 



Bee-hives.— Hives long from front to beck with 
frames running parallel to the entrance must be the 
earnest to manipulate, but does not this position ren • 
der free ventilation more difficult and increase the 
danger of foul brood P—H. F. Farmer. 

Preventing bees from swarming.-I have a 
stock of bees iu an ordinaay strew hive, and wish in 
the spring to get the first and second swarms into 
boxes, but as I am away from home during the day 
and have no one to attend to them in my absence, 
I am afraid I shall lose the swarms when they leave 
the hive. Can anyone inform me whether the follow¬ 
ing plan has been tried to obviate the difficulty ? I 
think of placing the straw hive upon a bench in the 
spring ; to out in this bench a groove 8 iu. lsng, 3 in. 
wide, and a i in* deep* The hive I purpose plac¬ 
ing half-way over this groove, and the box by its 
side, covering the other half of the groove. 
There will thus be a way between the hive and the 
box, whioh provisionally I shall olose with a strip of 
zinc- As soon as the bees show signs of swarming, 
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I intend to remove the atrip of lino and dose the 
entrance; the beee would thus hare to pass through 
the box to get out. Under these circumstances 
would the swarm take to the box instead of flying 
off ?—Bienk- 


Treatment of parrots.—In Gardening of Nov. 
19 there is an inquiry upon the above subject. 
Having a parrot 30 years old in perfect health, and 
apparently as fresh as a 4-year-old, it may be useful 
if I give my treatment. In the morning I give a 
drink of sweet milk, which it much enjoys ; I then 
take half of a lunch bisouit which is free from alum, 
bruise it small, add a dessert-spoonful of boiling 
water; and reduce it to a proper consistency with 
milk. I scald the vessel containing it each morning. 
In hot weather it is better to scald the milk before 
using it In the afternoon it has a dessert-spoonful 
of Hempseed, occasional Nuts, Raisins, lumps of 
sugar, little fruit in season, Grapes, Apples, and 
Pears. It is fond of a little bread and butter, boiled 
Potatoes, and Rice pudding. I give it water twice 
daily, not leaving it iu the oage; no baths, flesh- 
meat or bones to pick ; oleau coarse river sand on 
alternate days; very fine gravel would be better. It 
has a peculiar cry when it sees something it wants, 
and being kept in the kitchen I know when it is 
longing for something. Sometimes it is water it 
wants, and when offered drinks it with avidity ; yet 
some people say parrots do not need drink. It is a 
capital talker and whistler.— P. Barkis. 

Dirty water in aquarium.—I have lately es¬ 
tablished an aquarium according to directions given 
some time back in Gardening Illustrated. Will 
some readers inform me why the water keeps rather 
oloudy P I bought some sand as river sana for the 
bottom, but am doubtful whether it is Hie right 
kind. I well washed it, and poured ofi the water as 
long as anything thick appeared when stirred. I 
then placed it in the aquarium and put small gravel 
stones on the top ; in this I put the water plants. 
The fish get on nicely. I put in four trumpet snails, 
but as they eat off some of the leaves of the Yallis- 
neria I thought it better to take them out for a 
while until the plants began to grow better. What 
good do snails do in the water?—A Constant 
Reaper. 

Breeding gold-fish.— I have some gold-fish 
whioh I wish to breed, but am quite at a loss how to 
act. I will be obliged for advice as to the tempera, 
ture the water should be kept at, Ac.—C rec. 
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CHARACTER: A Book of Noble Characteristics. 

Post 8yo. 8a. 

THRIFT: A Book of Domestic Counsel. Poet 8ro. 
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Thia is the most complete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the use of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardena yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of thia 
class, appearing yearly, this work wiU contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houee fl 
abroad. The Garden Annual, Almanack, 
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names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
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or each Month. 
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Month. 
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Calculated Heating Power. 
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Equivalents. 

Money — Beady Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 

Obituary 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS V. BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

I can assure “ Q. Q.” (p. 449) and others that 
my objections to the bedding system have no 
foundation in personal tastes. The question 
between any system of gardening which limits 
attention to a few plants arranged in any artifi¬ 
cial and formal manner and other systems which 
find room for as many plants as possible can 
never be a question of taste. Questions of taste 
can only arise between things tolerably equal. 
Whether a Carnation or a Chrysanthemum is 
the more beautiful flower is a matter of taste, but 
whether a hundred Chrysanthemums of one sort, 
or a hundred of different sorts, are a preferable 
possession is not if they are all equally beautiful. 
Whether straight lines and figures composed of 
plants or less formal arrangements are preferable 
is more of a matter of taste, but that has been 
sufficiently discussed in a former article. 

It might be to the advantage of the readers of 
Gardening if some of those who believe in the 
bedding system would state clearly what they 
consider to be its merits instead of merely say¬ 
ing they like it. Every one has a right to carry 
out his own taste in gardening. To make all 
gardens alike would be worse than formal beds 
still; indeed, one of the principal evils of the 
bedding system is its tendency in that direction. 
Anything, however, that is publicly recom¬ 
mended stands on a different footing from indi¬ 
vidual designs, and should be not only con¬ 
spicuously good, but capable of great variety,of 
adaption. 

Arrangement and Planting of 
Flower Beds. 

The general idea of “ Q. Q.’s ” garden is per¬ 
haps the best that can be done with a small plot. 
A set of small beds near the house, then a nice 
lawn, and beyond that larger beds in front of 
shrubberies, with something to connect the two, 
such as beds along the principal walk, or arches 
of climbers over it. I will endeavour to show, 
however, where his planting is faulty if re- 
oommended for general adoption. He admits that 
his beds are bare in winter but for Primroses, 
and, I presume, Daisies, Aubrietias, Arabia, and 
similar things planted after the summer bedders 
are lifted. 

Now, every true florist will cheerfully suffer 
bare beds for the greater part of the year when 
necessary to ensure a splendid bloom of any of 
his favourites, but not one in twenty of the 
readers of Gardening can be presumed to be 
florists ; but are most likely people who only 
want their gardens to look pretty for as great 
a portion of |the ;year [as possible with a mini¬ 
mum of trouble. Even in a florist’s garden it is 
injudicious to plant beds of flowers which are 
only a few weeks in bloom in the front of the 
garden, with all the operations necessary to 
prodace that bloom obtruded on the eyes of 
visitors or guests. When we invite our friends 
to dinner, we do not ask them to go into the 
kitchen to see the dinner cooked, and in the 
same way we should keep beds which require to 
be bare for a long period Jn the distant parts of 
the garden where their bareness at certain 
seasons will not be noticed from the windows, 
and where they can be visited in summer when 
they are in bloom and when the walks and 
lawns are dry. 

There are other arrangements and plantings, 
however, which will ensure 1 *Q. Q. ” afar gay er and 
more beautiful spring garden, and nearly as gay 
a summer one close to the windows without the 
trouble of keeping or propagating bedding 
plants, and which would leave him the spaces 
occupied by these iu winter free to cultivate the 
beautiful Ixias, Tritoni&a, Babiauas, and winter 
flowering Irises in windows and frames—plants 
which are almost unknown to most amateur 
gardeners. Round the beds there could be 
broad belts of variously coloured Primroses, 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, spring Phloxes, 
Gentiana acaulis, variegated leaved Arabis, 
Aubrietias, Alyssum saxatile, and Daisies, all 
of which retain their foliage throughout the 
year, and would form broad neat borders to 


summer flowering plants in the centre of the 
beds. The whole of these plants do beat when 
allowed to establish themselves, and never 
flower well if planted in October and palled up 
in May. 

On a cold, wet soil the beds should 
be raised and made of lighter soil, while 
the band of the spring-flowering perennials 
should then be sloped to the general level, 
and faced with pieces of stone where the 
rock plants are to be used. Next these towards the 
centres of the beds might be planted a row of 
Pyrethrums, Spanish Iris,early Gladioli,or Pinks, 
to enliven the interval between the spring and 
summer flowers, while the centres of the beds 
might still be filled with snob bulbs as can be 
planted in October and lifted in May without 
injury, followed by Asters, BalsamB, Zinnias, 
Phlox Drummondi, Ac., Ac., or by the usual 
bedding plants if preferred. 

Adapting the Beds to seeure variety 
of Aspects. 

A far more interesting arrangement would be 
to make the foreground of the garden a series of 
beds of varying levels and soils, interspersed and 
divided by rockeries, bo arranged as to form a 
perfect home for a great variety of plants, where 
spreading plants might spread, and trailing 
plants might trail, and containing all sorts of 
positions, sunny and shady, wet and dry, 
choosing as occupants those plants mostly 
whose small and delicately formed flowers, or 
whose finely modelled or marked flowers, demand 
close inspection, or whose period of flowering is 
at inclement or showery seasons, when their 
blooming can be seen and enjoyed without going 
out-of-doors. Masses of showy flowers could then 
be arranged in the distant parts of the garden. 

With regard to the hardy herbaceous plants 
generally, there is certainly a more extensive selec¬ 
tion available which bloom in June and July than 
in August and September, but still there are plenty 
of plants which bloom daring those months to 
render a garden of any Bize gay without having 
recourse to bedding plants. The Phloxes, early 
and late, are a host in themselves ; then there 
are the late-flowering Lilies, Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions, Hollyhocks, a perfect legion of the Aster 
family, Scarlet Geum, single and double, while 
Pansies will flower all summer in a cold climate, 
and in a wet one the Mimnlus may take the 
place of Tropseoluma. Dwarf China Roses are 

§ ood for antumn bloom, and such things as Gla- 
ioli and Marvel of Peru are no trouble to keep 
through the winter. 

Distributing the work of the Garden 
throughout the year. 

One great disadvantage of bedding out for 
people who attend to their own gardens is that 
the bulk of the work has to be done at certain 
definite seasons instead of being spread over 
the whole year. For those who have only an 
hour or so in the morning or evening to devote 
to gardening this is extremely inconvenient, as 
wet weather may occur, and very often does 
occur at the time the bedders should be put 
out, and nothing can be done in planting for 
two or three weeks. In amateurs’ gardens the 
beds are filled as often as not a month too late. 

Once get rid, not of the bedding plants, but of 
the bedding system, and the whole of this diffi¬ 
culty disappears ; the coat can be out according 
to the cloth, and the plants cultivated chosen 
according to the time which can be given to 
their culture. Those who have plenty of time to 
spare can cultivate difficult subjects or those 
which want constant attention; those who have 
little or no time can fill their gardens with 
plants whioh do best when planted properly in 
the first instance and allowed to grow ana spread 
for years. 

If the spring flowers are late, owing to an in¬ 
clement season, there is no necessity tor palling 
them up by a given date; they can De moved or 
propagated when the bloom is over. Everything 
can be done as occasion offers, and all at the 
proper time. Spring-flowering annuals can be 
sown in their permanent places in August and 
September. Cuttings can be put in their perma¬ 
nent places as soon as struck, and encouraged 
to become strong plants by the antumn. When 


the ground is too wet, or on 'rainy days, seed¬ 
lings can be potted, bnlbs can be lifted and 
stored or dried, composts mixed for potting, Ac., 
and, withalittle experience, every week through¬ 
out the year can have some little task allotted 
to it without ever having enough pressing work 
to become a toil, or to cause failure if it has to 
be neglected for a few days. 

Soil, Situation, and Climate. 

So much depends upon soil, situation, and 
climate, that it will take some years’ experience 
for an amateur to arrange his garden so as to 
present the appearance of a happy family all 
living amicably together ; but by taking ad¬ 
vantage of the experience of others in the 
pages of Gardening, once a beginning is made, 
every year ought to show improvement. Bed¬ 
ding out with tender plants which flower in 
July, August, and September has its proper 
place in gardening ; round shooting lodges, 
country seats, or holiday resorts, visited only in 
the late summer and autumn, it is perfectly 
legitimate and advisable to sacrifice the floral 
beauties of the year for the Bake of attaining a 
blaze of flowers at a particular season, bat in 
gardens where the owners are always, or nearly 
always, at home nothing could be moie injudi¬ 
cious. We would never think of listening to the 
same piece of music continually repeated for 
months, however beautiful, or of going to listen 
to the same play every evening for a whole 
season. Then why condemn ourselves to gaze at 
the same plants and the same combination of 
plants every day for a whole summer ? The worst 
result of the prevalence of bedding, however, 
was the way in which it contracted people’s 
ideas of what a garden should be, and by con¬ 
fining attention to a single class of plants not 
only enabled people to decorate their gardens 
almost without thought, bat by making it not 
worth while for nurserymen to grow hardy 
plants extensively prevented any other system 
of garden decoration from having a fair chance. 

The prevalence of bedding with tender plants 
in large gardens almost compels the possessors 
of small gardens to bed out also, and as the 
well-grown plants and good varieties fpnnd 
their way into the large gardens, the badly 
struck plants and poor varieties found their 
way into the small gardens, while the gardens 
of the working classes, who are dependent upon 
the small dealer and the itinerant vendor for their 
supplies, had a very poor class of plants indeed. 
Even in the garden of the country cottage the 
old-fashioned plants gave way before the over¬ 
flowing Geraniums from the larger gardens in 
the neighbourhood ; even now only a very few 
hardy plants are offered in a way that wonld 
suit the humbler classes except in the advertis¬ 
ing columns of Gardening. 

There is no doubt that the bedding-out system 
was something in the nature of a mania—one of 
those fads or rages like collecting old china, 
which occasionally takes possession of society, 
and which everybody mustdo because everybody 
else does. It is useless trying to reason with 
such’ things ; they most just De allowed to run 
their course. J. D. 
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Herbaoeous plants. —About two years 
since, having read and heard so much about 
herbaceous plants, I determined to try what 
I could do in a email way. I had not mnch 
room at my command, ana on the only place 
likely at all to answer stood a large clamp of 
trees. To begin a garden of this sort under trees 
would, of coarse, meet with failure; the only 
thing to be done was down with the trees, and 
down they came. After the trees were cleared 
away, then came the work. Any one that is 
acquainted with stocking up tree roots will well 
understand the work to be done ; however, after 
a fortnight’s sharp work the small corner was 
cleared, and after taking into consideration 
what form the bed should take, it was trenched 
up 3 ft. deep, adding plenty of fresh soil and 
manure. Not knowing much about the nature of 
herbaceous plants, I began to study which were 
the plants most likely to give bloom the greater 
part of the year. It may not be oat of place just 
for me to name a few of the plants that I have 
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found to do well with me : Violas and Pansies 
(especially the show varieties of Pansies), 
Alyesums (yellow and white), Antirrhinums, 
Aubrietia, Anemone japonica, the old crimson 
Clove and white Pinks, Delphiniums, Dianthus, 
Dielytra, Helleborus niger, Hepatica (blue and 
red), blueForget-me-nots, Polyanthus, Phloxes, 
Sweet Williams, a few bulbs, such as Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, and Anemones of sorts, inter¬ 
mixing a few things during the summer, such 
as Asters, Zinnias, Stocks, summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Tagetes, Mignonette, Mari¬ 
golds. The plants named are in the reach of 
nearly every one, and I may say from early 
spring to this date have been very effective. In 
looking over the herbaceous catalogue, aud 
getting a few plants now and again, I have 
made myself acquainted with plants which 
otherwise I should have remained perfectly 
ignorant of. This kind of flower bed seems to 
give much delight to ladies who are owners of 
small gardens in which they take an interest. 
They can run to this kind of garden and help 
themselves to button-holes and small bits of 
flower for their vases, &c.— Llanstkphan. 

Border Violets. —Oneof the most desirable 
of all the cultivated species of Viola is Munby’s 
Violet (Viola Munbyana). It is a free grower in 
almost any soil, and always produces an abnn- 
dant crop of flowers every year in early summer, 
continuing in beauty for several weeks. The 
blossoms are a deep purple-blue, and its habit 
of growth is similar to that of V. gracilis, also a 
valuable border plant, but not such a robust 
kind as Munby’s Violet. Of other desirable 
species of Viola we may mention V. cornuta, 
now well known as a showy bedding plant; V. 
pedata and its beautiful variety bicolor ; V. 
cucullata, with blossoms variegated with white 
and purple, a id of similar form to that of the 
common Violet, but considerably larger; V. 
palmata, said to be a variety of the preceding, 
is also a desirable kind. Then there are V. mira- 
bilis, V. calcarata, V. Fischeri, and V. elatior, 
all of which are showy enough to be included in 
a select list of hardy flowers. They are all amen¬ 
able to the simplest culture, merely requiring to 
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Man' y's Violet (Viola Munbyana). 


be planted in ordinary good garden soil along 
the margins of the border, or they may be grown 
with excellent effect on rockwork, where they 
flourish to perfection provided the soil and 
situation are not too dry in summer. If the 
position of the border be a dry one, much benefit 
will be derived by placing close round the roots 
a few good-sized stones or bricks, sunk to the 
level of the soil ; these prevent the ground from 
becoming excessively dry, and the roots run 
beneath and around the stores and stem to like 
the situation. All Violets are partial to a little 
shade, in which they no doubt thrive best, but 
the shade might be dispensed with if sufficient 
moisture can be supplied to the roots in the 
driest part of the summer ; of course, there are 
hundreds of Violas which partake of the 
character of the Pansy, but these above named 
are not varieties raised by florists, but natural 
species from which many of the florists’ varie¬ 
ties have been derived. 

Helichrysums (Everlasting Flowers). — 
These arc easily grown, so pretty, and the 


flowers when dried last so long, that most peo¬ 
ple like to grow them. The double dwarf kinds, 
and especially a variety called monstrosum, are 
by far the best ; separate colours can be had if 
desired. Sow the seed in pans or pots in spring 
in light rich soil. Cover the pans or pots with 
glass, and place in a warm frame, if possible, but a 
window or cold frame, or even a box out-of-door* 
covered with glass will do. When large enough 
prick out into boxes, or into nursery beds out 
of-doorB, and, when good sturdy plants, 3 in. or 
4 in. high, set out in their places. They may be 



Everlasting Flowers (Hclichryturns). 


planted either singly in mixed borders, or will 
make a fine bed by themselves, planted about G in. 
or 8 in. apart. Give them rich soil and plenty of 
water if you want fine flowers, yet few things 
will stand so much drought uninjured. For dry¬ 
ing, cut the flowers when just opened, and hang 
up by the stalks, head downwards, in a sunny 
window; when thoroughly dry, store away for 
winter use, or make up into bouquets at once. 
A few dried Grasses, such as Stipa pennata 
(Feather Grass), Panicum virgatum and fimbria- 
tum, Agrostis nebulosa, Briza gracilis, or others, 
mixed with them, are a great improvement, and 
if there is not sufficient variety or brilliancy of 
colour use Judson’s dyes to deepen or contrast 
them. It is almost needless to say that these 
dried Grasses and flowers must not be placed in 
water ; on the contrary, they must be kept as 
dry as possible. 


CULTURE OF CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
Few flowers surpass in purity those of this 
hardy inmate of our gardens, and there is 
scarcely a form of floral decoration in which 
they are not appropriate. Coming in, as they do, 
at a time when there is but little in the way of 
bloom to cheer us in the open air, the Christ¬ 
mas Rose is very welcome, and when we take 
into consideration that it may be made to yield 
us a profusion of beautiful flowers as chaste as 
any produced by means of artificial warmth and 
the aid of a glass roof during the dreary winter 
months, it is evident that we need not grudge 
any reasonable pains to promote its welfare and 
secure a supply of flowers for cutting. The 
blossoms of the Christmas Rose vary consider¬ 
ably according to the conditions accorded to 
the plants and the shelter enjoyed by them 
when expanding their blooms. Although the 
Christmas Rose is perfectly hardy, it loves to 
find itself sheltered from cutting winds, heavy 
rains, and hard frosts. Heavy rains, perhaps, 
more than anything are feared by this lovely 
plant, for they dim that spotless purity of the 
flowers which constitutes their chief beauty, 
thus rendering them of but little avail for 
cutting. 

Protection does for the Christmas Rose 
what it effects for many hardy flowers—it pro¬ 
motes a more free development of the blooms, 
and causes them to come larger and finer in 
every way. The great point, therefore, is to 
plant with a view to affording an efficient 
shelter whilst the blooms are expanding. One 
way of doing this is to pot Btrong plants in the 
autumn and place them in a light well-venti¬ 
lated structure, treating them as one might do 
a Geranium or any such plant. By this method 
bloom is secured at Christmas ; whereas it more 
often happens than not that the first flowers do 
not expand in the open air until several weeks 
after that time. Plants thus treated are also 


very acceptable for conservatory and room de¬ 
coration, the large white flowers, with their 
bunches of sulphur-coloured stamens contrast¬ 
ing beautifully with the fresh, green, elegantly- 
cut foliage. Such plants need not necessarily be 
turned ont of their pots when their flowering 
season is past, for if plunged in some open 
situation arid well watered with liquid manors 
in the summer they will yield a fair amount of 
bloom for some years. They may also be shiftel 
each spring until they come into pots too laigj 
to well admit of their employment either in the 
greenhouse or in the dwelling, when they may 
do either cut up and fresh potted, or be planted 
out entire in appropriate situations. 

Propagation. —Although there is nothing 
difficult in working up a stock of Christmas 
Roses, yet there is a right aud a wrong way to 
set about it. One error often committed is that 
of cutting up the crowns in the autumn. Spring 
is the time to take up and divide each croAD. 
Not only is propagation in the spring more 
certain than at the fall of the year, but the 
operator may at that season take greater liber¬ 
ties with each stool: may make a more free use 
of the knife, little dreading any ill effects from 
what would at any other time of the year be ex¬ 
tremely hazardous. I should counsel that the 
beginning of April be chosen for the cutting up 
of the crowns, as the formation of young growth* 
is begun, eyes hitherto dormant and unobserv- 
able declare themselves, acting as a certain and 
convenient guide to the amateur, who is thereby 
enabled to ply the knife with ease, readiness, 
and confidence. Let the stools be carefully taken 
up, and if the weather is at all drying be carried 
at once to the potting shed before the roots can 
in the least feel the effects of the drying atmo¬ 
sphere. Then, with a very sharp knife, cut each 
stool into as many pieces as it may be considered 
safe to do, planting them at once in well- 
prepared soil. 

The Christmas Rose seed, like tint of 
tho Cyclamen, the tuberous-rooted Trop.eo- 
lums, and some other plants, appears to 
need instant consignment to the soil the 
moment that maturity is accomplished, and 
the chances of success in inducing free ger¬ 
mination are in proportion to the time that the 
seed is allowed to remain exposed to atmospheric 
influences. When Nature takes the matter in 
hand she at once deposits the germ of future 
life on a cool, moist bed, and the fact of the 
capsules bursting and shedding the seed when 
still green shows how anxious the is to guard 
it against the hardening influence of sun and 
wind. Let us, therefore, accept the lesson thui 
taught us, and sow our Christmas Rose seed as 
soon as the capsules show signs of bursting. 
Those who may wait until the pods attain that 
brown tinge which is in a general way indica¬ 
tive of perfect maturity must do without seed, 
for it will be scattered over the soil, in which 
case no small difficulty is experienced in finding 
it. There is one peculiarity that Christmas Rose 
seeds possess, viz., if at any time after tho 
seed is sown the soil gets only partially dry, the 
seeds immediately return to their former hard 
state, from which it appears almost impossible 
to move them, for even with all the care in the 
world they will lie for years before coming up. 
Then, again, any excess of moisture, just when 
germination is on the point of taking place, will 
cause the seeds to rot away in a few days,’leav¬ 
ing nothing but the hard, black shucks behind 
them. These facts will afford to the intelligent 
grower all the information needful to enture 
success, as it will be plainly perceived that 
from the time the seed is committed to the soil 
this latter must be preserved in one unvarying 
state of moisture, the approach to an extreme 
either -way being fraught with great danger. The 
best way, or at any rate one that I have found 
to answer well in getting up seeds of this des¬ 
cription, is to sow in pans or pots in suitable 
compost, and plunge the same in a cold frame 
where the whole body of soil is unaffected by 
atmospheric fluctuations. Before sowing the soil 
in the pots should be well moistened, not giviog 
enough water to render it close, but ensur ag 
every particle of it being filled with moisture. 
Let the compost be light and sweet, such as leaf- 
mould two parts and loam one part, with a 
goodly proportion of silver sand. Give good 
drainage, cover the crocks with a little fibrous 
material, and finish off with a pinch of soot to 
keep worms at bay. Plunge the pots quite to the 
I rim in a frame, if possible, in a north aspect, 
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cover the surface soil somewhat thickly with 
Moss, shut up tightly, and shade with a mat. 
This treatment ensures the soil remaining in an 
equably moist state and obviates the necessity 
for watering. In a general way the seed will lay 
some months before it commences to swell, and 
will push into growth early in spring, about the 
time when the old stools begin to show signs of 
active life again. From time to time the pots 
must be examined, and should the surface soil 
show signs of drying gently sprinkle it and damp 
the Moss, the preservation of which, however, 
in a moist condition is almost all that iB needed 
to maintain the soil at tho requisite standard of 
moisture. 


Bhould be rather sparingly watered at all times, 
and not at all in winter unless they become very 
dry. Under these conditions there is no diffi¬ 
culty in their cultivation. It is rather a difficult 
matter to raise thorn from seed, but if fresh, 
ripe seed is procured it will germinate the fol¬ 
lowing season if sown on very fibrous loam and 
kept moderately moist through tho winter ; thf 
young plants will be two or three seasons bcfort 
they flower, even under the best management. 
All tho species are perennials, and will flower 
every season if properly treated. The species of 
Ophrys, commonly known as tho Bee, Spider, 
and Fly Orchis, are extremely interesting, and 
require the same treatment as the round-tubered 


Jackmani and rubella are both autumn 
bloomers, flowering from the wood made during 
the same season. These should have the ola 
wood cut back hard, that is, 12 in. or so from the 
ground, to keep the plants at home and strong. 
Some of the weaker shoots may be thinned out 
in the spring.—A. D. 

6547.— Pantiles In April.—Cuttiuga of PonaiesahouM 
anve l>cen put in in September, or even earlier, but if 
•Id plants were now lifted and pulled to piece*, tho 
strongfst of the rootod shoots dibbled out into good 
soil will make strong plants in April. We can but re¬ 
peat that this work should have been done much earlier 
in the autumn -A. D. 


Soil and planting.— The Christmas Rose 
when in the hey-day of its strength likes strong 
food, and plenty of it, being quite at home in 
loams which verge upon stiff' clay. It is quite 
able to thrust its main feeders into the most 
tenacious of soils, and makes, when well esta¬ 
blished, a strong growth in them, especially 
when a liberal top-dressing of manure has been 
administered. In its younger and more feeble 
stages of growth, however, it requires the aid 
of some more fibre-producing material. A 
naturally free, light soil will merely neod the 
plentiful addition of rotten manure, but heavy 
loams and clayey soils must receive an addition 
of some light material, and that every effort should 
the made before planting to bring the same into a 
free, friable state. The best way to plant is to 
strike out a 4 ft. bed, and plant in rows running 
the whole length of it, as then the hoe may be 
freely applied, or hand-weeding may be freely 
practised. A better opportunity is also afforded 
of giving to the young plants those little atten¬ 
tions in the way of watering, kc , which they 
arc often found to need. From the middle of March 
to the beginning of April is a good time for 
planting, as tho young roots then quickly lay 
hold of the soil, and, if assisted in dry weather 
by occasional waterings and well mulched with 
rotten manure, will make a good growth that 
s immer. The next year, if all has gone well, 
tho plants may be placed in their permanent 
quarters, and as the object of the present paper 
is to direct attention to the heBt means of 
getting a good supply of cut bloom, I would 
counsel that a piece of ground be marked off, in 
width equal to the length of any sashes that 
may bo at service in the winter, and the plants 
set out at proper distances thereon, and as they 
are now to remain for an indefinite period in the 
same spot, they should be allowed good breath¬ 
ing space, for there is nothing to be gained by 
crowding. The Christmas Rose doeB not yield 
the full measure of its beauty until it has 
b?come well established. Then it throws up 
yearly a large amount of chaste flowers. 

Protecting the blooms —If the plant¬ 
ing has been carried out as above indicate-!, a 
single board on each side of the bed fixed in 
place by stout stakes driven down on each side 
of it will suffice to lay the sashes on. The glass 
shelter should be put on by the middle of 
October, and the expansion of the blooms will 
be accelerated by covering the glass with mats 
or a good thickness of litter in frosty weather. 
The term Christinas Rose is apt to be some¬ 
thing of a misnomer, as it is often quite the 
middle of February before the crop of bloom is 
ready for cutting when the plants have been 
fully exposed. What is required are goorl 
flowers in perfect condition by Christmas, and 
plenty of them. B. J. C. 


0.569 — The oommon Orchis.— There are 
at least three of the ten British species of Orchis 
which may be called common, viz., 0. macu- 
lata, O. latifolia, and O. maseula. The two for¬ 
mer of these are typical of one section of the 
genus (those species having palmate or divided 
tubers), and the last is representative of those 
having round or ovate tubers. These sections 
require somewhat different treatment, for 
whereas the first luxuriate in marshy places, 
the latter are generally found growing on dry 
chalk downs ; consequently the last require to 
be protected from excessive wet in winter, and 
are best grown in a cold frame. Both kinds 
should be potted in good fibrous loam mixed 
with pounded chalk, and the palmate section 
will be found to thrive if plentifully supplied 
with water, though less is required in winter 
than in summer. The round-tubered section 



species of Orchis. Atone time I successfully cul¬ 
tivated nearly all the British species and varie¬ 
ties of Orchidaceous plants, and a considerable 
number of hardy exotic species. I still retain a 
great interest in them and shall bo glad to give 
** E. C. M," any information in my power.— 
T. W. 8tassfiei.ii, StCr, Cheshire, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hhnibby star w >rt (Kuryhia rum aims). 


-British Orchids will do well in largo pots 

if plenty of chalk is mixed with the Boil ; pieces 
of chalk may also be used as drainage. The 
seeds will not bear flowers in tho first season. 1 
The flower-stem grows from a tuber which dies 
after the llou'er lias faded, but a fresh tuber is 
annually produced side by side with the old 
oue, and this bears t^c flower of the following 
year. Breaking tin stem of an Orchis injures 
the next year’s grow’th. I have some ten or 
twelve varictiesin my irnmediato neighbourhood, 
and shnll bo glad to supply “ E. C. M." next 
year with specimens such as the Bee, Spider, 

1’ ly, Man, Fuaea, Hellehorine, BirdVuest, Lidy's 
Traces, ko. —Ned Lamb. 

0527. -Treatment of Clematis.— Of the 
four kinds of ('lematis. Miss lUteman, a beauti¬ 
ful white large-flowered spring bloomer, must 
have its shootH shortened hack a little, and the 
weaker ones thinned out. Montana must be 
served in the same way, as both these bloom 
from the wood made the previous summer. 


A good wall shrub (Eurybia ramuloaa). 
—The shrubby Asters of Australia and New 
Zealand may be said to correspond with the 
herbaceous Asters (Michaelmas Daisies). Among 
the numerous kinds that have been in cultivation 
there Are a few which 
may be termed hardy 
shruliB in the southern 
counties of England and 
Ireland, and of these E. 
ramulosa, of which we 
here give an illustration, 
is ono of the prettiest. 
Nothing, indeed, can 
well be more interesting 
than its elegant sprays 
of starry, white bloa- 
soms, borne in rich pro¬ 
fusion nearly through¬ 
out their length, and 
they are particularly 
suitable for cutting, ai 
they last a long time in 
good condition when cut. 
The illustration here 
given was prepared from 
a specimen sent us by 
Mr. Gumbleton, of Bel- 
grove, (Queenstown, from 
whom wo have before 
received some beautiful 
sprays of other shrubby 
Asters, such as E Gunni 
and Olcaria Haasti, all 
of which flourish in his 

{ garden. Asa rule, it is 
test to plant this and 
shrubs of similar hardi¬ 
ness against a sheltered 
wall, as by that means 
1 hey are more secure 
from frost, which cuts 
down so many establish¬ 
ed half hardy shrubs in 
cold localities. More¬ 
over, they can be easily 
protected against a wall. 

Apple trees for 
ornament. — Apple 
trees are seldom planted 
in shrubberies or plea¬ 
sure grounds, but if 
well cared for trees so 
planted would be ob¬ 
jects of ornament at all 
seasons, even when leaf¬ 
less. Look at a healthy 
well-balanced Apple tree 
occasionally, from the 
opening of the new year, and note the gradual 
swelling of its buds till they burst out in all 
their matchless beauty of pink and white in May. 
Then watch the career of the young Apple, its 
hair-breadth escapes from many insect enemies, 
until the Bun in August has brightened its cheek 
with a rich glow of colour, and it must, I think, 
be acknowledged that fruit culture ought to in¬ 
spire more interest and enlist more sympathy 
than it does : and one of the chief wayB of effect¬ 
ing this would be to plant in prominent situa¬ 
tions, so that all may see how beautiful well- 
arrauged groups of fruit trees are. A fruit 
garden or pleasaunee need not be arranged on 
any formal system, and where the soil w as lack¬ 
ing iu depth or the subsoil bad, the soil from the 
spaces between the groups of fruit trees might 
be laid over the beds for the latter, so as to form 
gently-swelling mounds. On these raised mounds 
the trees, from the greater depth of soil and 
more efficient drainage, would make better and 
cleaner wood and foliage than they otherwise 
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would do, and would consequently bear more 
and better fruit. If fruit trees could be per¬ 
mitted to come within the ornamental precincts, 
a way of forming tasteful groups, bo as to make 
the most of their ornamental features and at the 
same time tone down or relieve anything in their 

rowth that was gaunt or bare, would soon be 

iscovered, and the impetus which this would 
give to fruit culture would be appreciably felt. 
—H. 

Plants for hedges. —The common Yew 
is well adapted for hedge purposes where it may 
grow naturally without a trace of the pruning- 
hook, but it is better adapted for a wide hedge 
than for forming a narrow screen. If ever it is 
allowed to get too large, and has to be cut hard 
back into the strong wood, it is liable to die ; 
consequently, wherever Yew is used it should 
never be allowed to increase much yearly. 
Where a high screen is required, or shelter 
hedges for tender plants in exposed situations, 
Beech is often used, and is very effectual from 
its disposition, when kept cut, to retain its old 
leaves through the winter. The old variety of 
Privet used to be often mixed with Beech in 
planting, the Beech giving strength to the weak- 
growing Privet. For a screen fence in a garden, 
where small expense, combined with speedy 
effect, is a consideration, nothing surpasses the 
oval-leaved Privet. This is an exceedingly 
vigorous-growing plant, strong enough for a 
fence without mixing with Thorn, Beech, or 
any other plant to give it support. On good 
well-prepared soil it is a most rapid grower, 
making shoots almost as thick as the little 
finger, 3 ft. long. Arbor-vitae, both the Ameri¬ 
can and the Chinese varieties, are sometimes 
used for screen hedges ; the latter is much the 
best, being neat in appearance. Where imme¬ 
diate effect is required it can be had at once by 
the use of these plants, but where anything 
more than a mere screen is required they are 
useless, as their weak upright habit of growth 
renders them of no use as protecting fences ; 
they can be pushed aside and walked through 
at pleasure. The Irish Yew makes a nice screen, 
costs much more than the Arbor-vitae, but it is 
superior in appearance. Where this plant is used 
care Bhould be taken to select those that have 
been confined to one leading shoot, as if left to 
itself, it forms a number of leaders of equal 
strength, and when the plant gets large it is 
liable to be split in all directions by the wind or 
heavy snow-storms. Where a more compact 
hedge is wanted for a break not too high the 
Rose is a most suitable plant, and not near so 
much used as it deserves to be. The blush and 
crimson Chinese make a beautiful light hedge, 
and are lovely when in flower. Very severe 
frosts are liable to kill them down to the ground, 
but they push up again from below the surface 
quickly, almost re-establishing themselves in a 
season. Any of the strong-growing Perpetuals 
are also suitable for this purpose. 

Pruning evergreens.— The best time to 
prune all evergreens is just before the sap rises 
in spring, especially if large branches have to 
be cut off. In dealing with naked, neglected 
shrubs, the best plan is to cut them down to 
near the ground, and let them start away from 
the bottom, again thinning out the weakest of 
the shoots if too many eyes start. Branches of 
Hollies will sometimes die back to the trunk if 
all the evergreen portion or the part clothed 
with foliage be cut away ; and the same thing 
may happen with any other kind of tree, even 
in the case of the Willow, if the roots are un¬ 
healthy. Cutting off the head of the plant is, of 
course, a drastic remedy ; but if the roots and 
main stem are healthy, there is no danger at¬ 
tending the operation. Of course flowering shrubs 
so treated, such as the Rhododendron, for in¬ 
stance, will be some time before the growth get* 
sufficiently ripened to bear flowers again. When 
we cut the head off a tree or a plant the sap 
comes away with a rush, and, finding fewer out¬ 
lets, the wood for a year or two grows too ram¬ 
pant to form flower-buds { nevertheless, with 
patience the flowering time will come again. If 
-evergreen shrub3 are pruned a little every year 
they will not become naked at the bottom, but 
will gradually extend themselves and become 
annually more valuable and beautiful. This 
pruning should consist in shortening book strong 
gross shoots that show a tendency to become 
robbers.--IS. H. R. 

Mig^letoe.—Many will hayp noticed that 


Mistletoe is partial to certain localities. This 
arises more from soil than anything else, for 
where it abounds the land is generally heavy,‘and 
in such districts it is not particular as to choice of 
trees, as it may there be seen on the Thorn, 
Crab, Lime, and Apple, and occasionally on the 
Oak, Where it takes to orchards its baneful 
effects are soon apparent in the stunted look 
which it gives the trees on which it fastens. 
Nevertheless, many like to see it in their gar¬ 
dens, and this they may do by getting berries 
and placing them on the bark of an Apple or 
Thorn where they wish it to grow. The seeds 
must, however, be ripe, which they are after 
Christmas ; they should be put in the crevice of 
the bark of a young, healtny branch. Besides 
being propagated in the way just adverted to, 
Mistletoe admits of being increased by grafting, 
which Bhould be done in April, by inserting 
small pieces with portions of the bark of the 
tree attached from which the grafts have been 
taken. The thing is to secure them firmly in 
position after having made them fit properly, 
when a union will soon take place. Young trees 
with Mistletoe on them may be purchased, 
and deserve a place in the pleasure garden, 
where they can be seen and admired.—S. D. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — Dec. 12 to 17. 

Putting a few Azaleas into heat; looking over bedding 
plants, and pulling oil ail decayed leaves and blooms; 
looking over Violets in frames, aud picking off all dead 
leaves; sponging Camellias and Stephanotis ; looking 
over late Vines, and pulling off all decayed leaves to 
admit light; mulching Plum border; cutting ties of Peach 
trees in cool houses ; painting Fig trees on back wall of 
Peach house with a solution of Qishurst Compound, 
soot, and clay; preparing bottles for Grapes, and clearing 
out place in fruit room for storing them; tying winter 
Cucumbers, and thinning the fruits; wheeling manure 
on ground ready for digging in ; covering up Potatoes 
in store rooms with hay for protection from frost; 
cutting Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli ready for use; 
getting in a little more Seakale into Mushroom house, 
also more Endive and Lettuces for blanching ; sowing 
Mustard and Cress. • 

Flower Garden. 

Alterations necessitating the relaying of 
turf may still be proceeded with, also the re¬ 
planting of shrubs as long as the weather con¬ 
tinues mild. It is a good time now to take notes 
of trees and shrubs that produce the best winter 
effects, for as a rule they are now showing the 
very distinct shades that many assume during 
the winter season. Cryptomeria elegans changes 
to a deep bronze colour, dense pyram ds of it 
forming an excellent contrast to the bright ver¬ 
dant green of Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta viri- 
dis and the Golden Thuja Vervaeneana, or the 
deep green of Picea Nordmanniana. Amongst 
deciduous trees few are more effective in winter 
than the Birch ; a variety of it called Betula 
pendula laciniata, or the Lace Leaf Birch, is 
very pretty, and amongst flowering shrubs that 
at this season make a good display may be 
named the Arbutus Unedo, or Strawberry Tree. 
The Laurustinus, too, is gaily in bloom. These 
look far better in large clumps on Grass than 
when dotted along the margins of shrubberies. 

Dwarf plants now doing good service in 
the way of winter effect are Iris feetidissima, the 
seed pods of which show their brilliant coral ber¬ 
ries, that withstand all weathers. Moreover, 
this Iris will grow in any kind of soil or situa¬ 
tion. It makes an excellent groundwork under 
trees where little else will grow. The Vincas or 
Periwinkles are also excellent subjects for a 
similar purpose, and during mild winters con¬ 
tinue to produce their pale blue flowers freely. 
Vinca major, a large-leafed kind, and V. major 
elegantissima, if planted thinly, and pegged 
down over the ground, soon make a pretty car¬ 
pet under trees where Grass refuses to thrive. 
Tho small-leaved section, Yinoa minor azurea 
fl.-pl., a double blue variety, and V. minor pur¬ 
purea, a purple-flowered sort, and V. minor varie- 
gata are all well worth attention where per¬ 
manent carpets of foliage are desired. Routine 
work of sweeping and rolling Grass and walks 
will need daily attention, as worms are very 
active and soon give an untidy look to gardens. 
As the leaves are now pretty well cleared from 
deciduous trees, neatness and good keeping 
ought to be conspicuous. 

Carnations and Piootees. -See that 
these are kept free from insect pests and dead 
leaves. If tfce £r?il becomes green on the surface, 


it should be stirred up, pressing it in with the 
fingers. Should any of the plants show that they 
are not rooting freely, remove them to a frame 
where they can obtain a little bottom-heat. To 
many, the perpetual flowering Carnations are 
much more important than the others, &b they 
at present furnish us with beautiful sweet- 
scented flowers, and will do so in succession up 
to the time when the florist section comes in. 
Some of the plants (those that are flowering) 
should be in a house where they can have a 
temperature of about 55° at night. The others 
may be placed anywhere under glass in a cool 
house to be placed in heat later on. 

Pansies.—Plants in beds should not be left 
to themselves during the winter. Stirring the 
soil amongst the plants, and pressing the soil 
round them with the fingers are operations re¬ 
quiring to be performed about once a week. 
Plants that are likely to be injured by wind 
should be supported with neat sticks, for with¬ 
out this attention they readily snap over close 
to the surface of the ground. Plants in pots 
must be freely exposed to the air on all favour¬ 
able occasions, but cold, frosty winds must not 
be admitted, as they shrivel up the plants. Very 
little water will be required, but the soil must 
not be allowed to become so dry as that for 
Auriculas and similar plants. Mildew and green¬ 
fly must be prevented or destroyed in the usual 
way. 

Pinks. —The treatment of plants of these 
in beds now is the same as that recom¬ 
mended for Pansies, and the plants in pots may 
be placed beside the Carnations and Picotees 
ana receive the same treatment. Now is a good 
time to place a few plants of the early-flowering 
varieties in a house where they can have a 
little heat; place them near the glass along with 
Hyacinths and other plants intended to flower 
early. The best for forcing and the most useful 
is the pure white Lady Blanche; Lord Lyons is 
one of the best coloured varieties. 

Window gardens. —Look over window 
boxes and vases, and press the soil firmly about 
the base of any plants that may have been 
loosened by gales of wind, and where shrubs are 
employed in pots see that they do not suffer 
from want of water, for if kept in pots for 
several years they become densely packed with 
roots and live almost entirely on liquids supplied 
to them from time to time. Thin out wall 
climbers, retaining a good quantity of last year's 
shoots, as they flower much more vigorous than 
the old hard wood. B&nksian Roses are especially 
effective when trained on the extension system, 
and they are also benefited by timely and judi¬ 
cious thinning. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants. —Among the shrubby occu¬ 
pants of this house the Begonias, especially B. 
insignia, will be found one of the most useful at 
this season, either for cutting or for indoor de¬ 
coration. A good diversity of colour can also bo 
obtained by growing a few varieties of Begonias. 
The one already mentioned gives a soft pink 
flower, B. Moonlight supplies a good free-bloom¬ 
ing white, and B. Saundersi and B. ascotensia 
are valuable for supplying red blossoms in great 
abundance. Among basket plants nothing at 
this season can surpass Centropogon Lucy anus ; 
the depending shoots of this when loaded with 
flowers are very beautiful, and in no other way 
do they look so well as wh*»n grown in baskets. 
Among climbing plants now in bloom, none are 
so lasting and beautiful as the old Ipomoea 
Horsfalliie, which deserves more extensive culti¬ 
vation. A good developed plant of this old 
climber will yield an enormous quantity of 
flowers during the winter season, which are 
uite distinct in colour from anything else pro- 
uced. A high stove temperature is necessary 
to keep it in full vigour, with a good space of 
root run in a rich compost. A single wire rnn 
along the roof of the stove and covered with 
this plant would be a wreath of purple blossoms 
now and during the next two months. 

Greenhouse plants.— There are a few 
really good foliaged plants that can be grown 
successfully in a greenhouse temperature, and 
these are useful at all seasons, but doubly eo at 
the present time. Among the best of these are 
Abutilon Darwini tesselatum, A. Sellovianum 
marmoratum, Coprosma Baueriana variegata, 
Arabs leptophylla, A. Sieboldi aureo-marginata 
and variegata, Araucarias in variety, Aspidistra 
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lurida variegata, Coronilla glaaca variegata, 
Dracrcnas ana Dasylirions of Boris, Farfugium 
grande, Eurya latifolia variegata, Grevillia 
robusta, Lomatia ferruginea and L. elegantis- 
sima, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum, Yuccas in 
variety, and Veronica Andersoni variegata. 
There is abundant variety in form and growth 
in the above list. Some of the finer variegated 
forms of the common Euonymus may be added 
with advantage, as few plants are more beauti¬ 
ful under glass in winter, especially the best of 
the silver-leaved varieties. To these may be 
added, with the aid of a little forcing, the many 
fine variegated and cut-leaved Maples. The old 
variegated Hydrangea is never so beautiful as 
when forced into early growth. Several varieties 
of the variegated Grasses are also very useful 
when forced, and few plants have a lighter or 
more graceful effect when arranged with flower- 
ing plants. Two of these deserve special mention 
—the Eulalia japonica variegata and Arundo 
Uonax variegata. The first is a moderate grower, 
is light and elegant when forced, and very suit¬ 
able for mixing in with small-growing plants. The 
last named is a Grass of fine proportions, and it 
is questionable whether there is a fine-foliaged 
plamt grown that is so suitable for decoration 
daring the spring months. It requires a rather 
liberal root run and abundant supplies of water 
all through the season. These two Grasses should 
at once be introduced into heat, so as to have 
them in readiness for mixing with the forced 
flowers. 

Bedding plants. —Bedding plants to be 
kept under glass through the winter will now 
need careful attention, for during mild weather 
more losses from damp generally occur than are 
ever occasioned by actual frost. When Pelar- 

f onium cuttings are being wintered thickly in 
ox€8 they should now be carefully looked over; 
all decaying leaves should be picked off, and the 
surface soil slightly stirred. Old plants of choice 
sorts should have all the wood that shows signs 
of decaying cut clean away with a very sharp 
knife down to the next healthy-growing joint; 
allow a little fire-heat to dry up superfluous 
moisture, and give only just sufficient water to 
keep them from flagging. Ventilate freely on all 
favourable occasions, and do not excite growth 
until the days begin to lengthen. All store pots 
for furnishing cuttings in spring of Verbenas, 
Alyssums, and other similar soft-wooded plants 
®boold be kept near the glass, and treated 
similar to Pelargoniums. Keep a sharp look out 
for green-fly, and fumigate on its first appear¬ 
ance. Coleuses, Alternantheras, and Iresines 
require heat enough to keep them growing 
through the winter, or they are sure to damp 
off; but as they are readily increased in spring, 
only a few pots of each sort will be required to 
yield many hundreds of cuttings in spring. Cold 
pits filled with half-hardy plants will need clear- 
mg of all decayed leaves ; stir the soil, and keep 
the occupants as hardy as possible by free ven¬ 
tilation on mild days. Up to the present but 
little protection has been required beyond the 
glass, but some efficient covering should be at 
band to be applied on the first indications of 
severe frost. 

Boses in pots. —The time for pruning 
Rosea must be regulated to a great extent by 
the time when they are wanted to bloom. Those 
intended to flower in April should have been 
pruned a month or six weeks ago. It is now time 
to place them in a house where they can have 
a little heat; the buds will break much more 
strongly if the pots can be placed over a bed of 
tan or fresh leaves—just enough to cause a very 
gentle bottom-heat and moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere at the same time. If there is too much 
heat failures will be many; from 50° to 55°, 
with moisture from a bed of tan or leaves, is 
just the right temperature for nearly every 
class of hardy shrubs or flowers that require to 
be forced before the usual time. Roses to flower 
later should now be pruned. 

Fruit. 

The planting and removal of fruit trees having 
been, as they should be, completed, at least for 
the present, attention should now be given to 
the pruning and renovation of orchard trees. 
As a general rule, large orchards are, as it were, 
left to take care of themselves ; year after year 
they receive no help in the form of either thin¬ 
ning out the branches or manuring the ground, 
and yet they would well repay both operations by 
increased crops and finer quality of fruit. I can 


certify to this being a fact by certain orchards 
now in my mind’s eye ; one of these in fifteen 
years has borne but two really heavy crops of 
fruit, and even they were of second-rate quality. 
This orchard is on Grass, and never has had any¬ 
thing done, either to trees or ground. Another 
orchard in the same district, also planted on 
Grass, has a different aspect; every year it 
receives a manurial dressing of some kind, and 
the heads of the trees are kept well open, by 
cutting away those branches that intersect or 
cross each other, and it has only failed to fruit 
freely when spring frosts have destroyed the 
blossoms. 

In pruning such trees the guiding principle 
should be so to thin out the wood that sun and 
air should play on all parts, and also that, as 
far as is possible, there shall be an even balance 
of branches throughout. As a surface dressing 
for such orchards, stable manure is preferable to 
all others, but failing this, soot, wood ashes, or 
guano are excellent substitutes, and the best 
time for applying these is during winter. If the 
trees are affected with Moss or Lichen, these 
originate from one or two causes—either from 
ineffective drainage, or else from poverty of soil, 
but from whichever cause they springthe remedy 
is obvious, viz., to redrain, or manure as the 
case may require. 

To destroy the Moss or Lichen now on the 
trees, paint or splash them over with quicklime 
or brine ; neither of these will injure the buds 
in the present state, but might be injurious if 
the buds were expanding. The same dressing will 
destroy American blight, but more care is re¬ 
quisite to thoroughly brush over the parts so 
affected. One of the best remedies for this pest, 
and also for Beale, that I have ever tried, is half 
a pint of the best paraffin oil to three gallons of 
a strong solution of soft-soap water ; this cleansed 
the trees at once, without the slightest injury 
to wood or buds. It is not safe to use paraffin in 
larger quantities than that here named. By way 
of experiment we tried it double the strength, 
the result being fatal to the branches on which 
it was used. Whilst the trees are dormant, too 
much attention cannot be given to this matter 
of winter dressing, and certainly no labour is 
better expended, as it is a sure preventer of the 
incursion of insect pests at a season when there 
is but little time to stop it. 

With the exceptionof Peaches and Nectarines, 
the pruning of all kinds of fruit trees ought now 
to be done whenever the weather is suitable for 
such work, and any mulching or top-dressing 
still on hand should also have immediate atten¬ 
tion. The plots of ground that are planted with 
bush fruits should be manured as early as con¬ 
venient, but may be forked in at leisure. Rasp¬ 
berry canes may now be shortened back, thinned 
out, and tied into their permanent positions. 
Give them as good a dressing of manure as can 
be afforded, but it should not be dug in. Straw¬ 
berries should ere this have had their winter’s 
mulching with good manure, and, like Rasp¬ 
berries, their surface roots ought to be as little 
disturbed as possible. Should circumstances 
necessitate digging—that is, through being weedy, 
<fcc.—care should be taken not to dig too closely 
to the crowns of the plants. 

Vegetables. 

Seakale. —'Where Seak&le is required for 
use early in the ensuing month, means should 
at once be taken for applying heat to the roots. 
There are two methods by which it may be 
forced, viz., either by placing over the crowns, 
where they grow, the ordinary pots employed 
for the purpose, and covering them up with fer¬ 
menting materials, Buch as leaves, fresh stable 
manure, or a mixture of both, or by lifting the 
roots and forcing them elsewhere. Where leaves 
can be had in sufficient quantities, these are 
much to be preferred to all other material, as 
they afford a more gentle warmth, and are not 
liable to get too hot, or impart a disagreeable 
flavour to the Kale. In forcing under pots, the 
whole space between them should be filled up 
with fermenting matter, covering the lid with 
which they are provided to the depth of a few 
inches. When tne whole is complete, two or | 
three sticks, to test the heat, should be inserted 
in the heating material. These ought to be fre¬ 
quently examined to see that it does not get too 
hot, in which case the produce is forced up too 
quickly, which makes it thin and weak, instead 
of having the short, thick crowns of which well- 
managed Seakale consists. If the sticks feel * 
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little warm, it is sufficient to produce Kale of 
8 in. or 9 in. in length in five weeks or so from 
the time the material has begun to ferment. 
Should there be any indication of too much heat, 
some of the fermenting material ought to be re¬ 
moved from the tops of the pots, so as to cool it. 
By this method of growing Seakale, the same 
roots will bear forcing in the beds in which they 
are grown for years without replanting ; but the 
produce is not usually so fine as when the roots 
are taken up and placed on a bed of leaves or 
other fermenting matter. For this reason, and 
the fact that much more can be grown on a 
given space—consequent upon the closer plant¬ 
ing which the latter system admits of—it is to 
be preferred. Where the roots were planted in 
spring, they will now be in a condition for 
taking up ; and it is best to at once lift all that 
are likely to be required for the season, select¬ 
ing the strongest crowns for forcing. Those not 
wanted for immediate use should be heeled in a 
few inches of soil or ashes in any place out of 
the reach of frost. At the time of taking up, the 
weakest crowns and all the whipthong-like 
pieces of roots should be placed by themselves 
in a little moist sgiI, where they will not get 
frozen, and be kept for replanting in spring. A 
bed ot leaves, about 2 ft. thick, will be enough ; 
make up so as to place on the top of it a small 
garden frame, or large box of any kind ; in it put 
10 in. of ordinary soil, and in this plant the 
crowns about 3 in. apart each way. On the top 
of the frame, or box, place a lid or shutter, ana 
cover up the sides and top, so as to keep in 
warmth and totally exclude light. By this 
means Seakale can be grown in perfection. 

Rhubarb. —Where Rhubarb is required 
early some roots should at once be placed in a 
gentle heat. They may be forced like Seakale 
where they grow, except that much deeper pots 
must be used ; but in the case of Rhuoarb, as 
well as in that of Seakale, it is prefer able to take 
up the roots and place them in heat. Nothing 
is better than a slight bed of leaves on which to 
put them, protected by a deep temporary frame 
or box, covered up so as to keep in the warmth 
and exclude light. The roots should have a few 
inches of soil placed und3r and also between 
them. For the first produce some early kind, 
such as Linmeus, Tobolsk, or Prince Albert, 
should be selected, as these will come in much 
sooner than the later sorts. If a few roots of 
the Victoria, which is a later kind, but large 
and very productive, are at the same time put 
under the stage in a greenhouse, or in any eimilar 
out-of-the-way place that is kept a little warmer 
than the external temperature, they will come 
on in sucoesion; but in such a situation they 
should be covered up to exclude light, and in 
all cases the soil that is placed round the roots 
should be watered as required, so as to keep it a 
little moist. 


Sowing small seeds. —Nothing perplexes 
amateurs and others who are not well acquainted 
with gardening more than the raising of plants 
from seed. To get up large seed is an easy matter, 
but not so in the case of small seeds, as they 
require very careful sowing and management, or 
failure is sure to be the result. Take Calceolarias, 
for instance, or Begonias, the seeds of which are 
as fine m dust, and sow either in the ordinary 
way, and the chances are that the whole will be 
lost; whereas by preparing the soil properly and 
sowing on its surface both kinds of seeds germi¬ 
nate freely. First drain the pan or pot, and then 
put over the crocks some Moss or rough siftings 
from the potting bench, and on these some of the 
finer soil, finishing off on the top with vory fine 
sifted soil mixed with a little Bilver sand. All 
should then be pressed down and made level and 
smooth, and then watered through a fine-rosed 
pot or damped by means of a syringe, when 
after standing to drain for a time all will be 
ready for sowing. This can be the most readily 
done by opening one end of the packet and 
gently shaking it sideways, keeping it when 
doing so nearly on a level, in order that the seed 
may leave the paper slowly and evenly, as then 
there is no difficulty in causing it to be distributed 
regularly over the surface ; this part of the work 
over, the next thing is to provide against the 
seed suffering from want of water or the soil 
getting the least dry, as that is a rock beset 
with failure. To prevent the soil drying 
nothing answers so well as a piece of glais laid 
over the pot or pan, as it keeps the air in a 
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thoroughly humid condition. A bell or hand-glass 
answers the same purpose if kept close, and in 
sunny weather it is always advisable to shade, 
as solar heat and light soon draw out the 
moisture. Should the soil become the least dry 
the safest way to damp it is to bedew it with 
w»ter from a syringe, as it can be done more 
lightly than through the rose of a pot if the 
syringe is used with dexterity. Seeds of a larger 
size than those named may be slightly covered 
or have a very thin sprinkling of fine silver sand 
scattered amongst them, but only just enough 
to give colour and not bury the soil. Seed of the j 
size of Mustard may be buried the eighth of an ! 
inch deep, and so on in proportion, but the great j 
point with all to secure free germination is to 
have an equable warm, moist bed, from which 
they come forth without any loss.—S. D. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

A fine leaved greenhouse plant. 
(Cordyline australis).—The merits of this useful 
plant are well known and appreciated by most 
gardeners, and although extensively cultivated 
in greenhouses, its hardiness, which enables it 


distinguished from C. australis by its having a 
dark brown leaf-midrib, and being of a much 
duller green than the latter species. C. australis 
is a native of New Zealand, where the thick 
fleshy roots which it produces are much sought 
after by the New Zealanders as food. The fibre 
of the leaves, too, is used by them for a variety 
of purposes. For halls, sitting-rooms, or similar 
I places, no better plant can be grown than this 
Cordyline. If washed occasionally it will form 
an ornamental object in a room for a long time 
without injury. 

Paris Daisy Btoile d’Or.— It is asto- 
nibbing how freely and continuous this plant 
blooms throughout the winter. The very same 
specimens that have been flowering throughout the 
summer continue to give a harvest of bloom during 
the winter, and that without theapplication of con¬ 
stant fire-heat. Just raising the temperature no w 
and again sufficiently to drive out damp and stim u- 
late the functions, so as to keep them from quite 
stagnating, isallthatthisMargueriterequires. The 
clear bright yellow which the flowers exhibit is 
particularly pleasing under the winter sky, and 
the individual blooms impart an extremely natu- 
I ral appearance to floral decorations. There can 
1 be no doubt as to the popularity which this plant 


Temperature, &c.—The two important 
points in succeeding with these Calceolarias is to 
keep them always moist and cool, and if there is a 
third it is “ airy ” as well. The best place to 
grow them » a cold frame, or low span house 
From which frost is only just excluded, for if 
there is anything which these plants abhor it is 
fire-heat. If the frame can be banked up all 
round, or have double sides, filled in between 
with Fern or sawdust, and can be well 
covered up in severe weather with litter, mats, 
&o., they may safely remain in this throughout 
the winter, at least in all the southern and mid¬ 
land counties. Few would believe how hardy 
these plants are ; indeed, we have seen quite 
small seedlings in an ordinary cold frame, un¬ 
protected except by a single mat, withstand un¬ 
injured a severe frost of nearly 20°, while 
Cinerarias, Geraniums, and others were totally 
destroyed. 

Soil and watering.— Most people grow 
Calceolarias, especially in the seedling state, too 
close and; in too light a soil, with the result of 
having soft, Btrengthless things that will atand 
no rough usage, aud produce only half a crop of 
flowers. The best soil for seed Bowing is about 
two parts of light fibrous loam (rather granular 
j in texture, if possible), one of leaf-mould, one 
of cocoa-nnt fibre, and some coarse sand. This 



Cordyline australis. 


to withstand the winters of the Scilly Isles and 
Ireland, may be but little understood. From the 
fact of there having existed out-of-doors and 
without protection plants of this Cordyline, 
both in the above mentioned countries and in 
the south of England, there can be no doubt of 
its hardiness, and, therefore, it cannot be too 
strongly recommended for lawns and by the 
side of walks, &c., in mild localities or even in 
less favourable places during summer. It grows 
naturally to a height of from 10 ft. to 15 ft., 
and forms several branches at the top, each of 
which bears a dense head of long, graceful, deep 
green leaves. It grows very freely, and delights 
m a rich, open soil, care being taken that water 
does not remain about the roots. It is a beauti¬ 
ful object in the greenhouse, and may be grown 
in pots or tubs without difficulty. Like most 
Cordylines, this species may be propagated 
either by means of seeds, root-cuttings, or by 
cutting off the head and striking it, and after¬ 
wards treating in the same way the young 
shoots as they push on the old stem. There is 
considerable diversity of habit and form in the 
plants of this specie:*, the leaves in some being 
stiff and broad, in others narrow and drooping, 
and again more or less thinly arranged on the 
stem. The form here represented is that of a lax- 
gl owing variety. The species C. indivisa may be 


l is destined to enjoy, for when amateurs find it 
out they will find it a true source of pleasure 
One great point in favour of this Paris Daisy is. 
that, like the rest of the family, large plants 
may be grown in small pots—a great advan¬ 
tage in more ways than one. For furnishing cut 
flowers and for sending to market in small pots, 
this plant must, until superseded by something 
better, hold a foremost place, and its culture is, 
owing to its quick growth, more than likely to 
prove remunerative. 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

Now that the time is at hand when these lovely 
plants require careful attention perhaps a few 
notes on their successful treatment will not be 
out of place. It is astonishing that these Calceo¬ 
larias are not more universally grown ; they are 
generally and justly admired, yet most people 
seem afraid of attempting them, while they are 
really just the thing for amateurs, especially for 
those who have not command of much heat. 
They will stand, and indeed enjoy, any amount 
of petting and looking after. Heat they do not 
need, indeed are much better without, being, if 
rationally grown, all but hardy, aud they may 
be successfully grown by many who cannot 
manage Cinerarias, Primulas, or Cyclamens. 


should not be Bifted, except about | in. on the 
top, which should be sandier than that below, 
but well mixed ; and all the ingredients should 
be in such a state as to be only just moist, and 
to mix cleanly and keep open. The lower part 
should be pressed moderately, the top only 
l ghtly, and be made very fine and even. Water 
with a fine rose or syringe only the lower parts, 
leaving the upper thin layer dry; the moisture 
will rise sufficiently. Sow the seed evenly, just 
sprinkle with fine sandy soil, place a sheet of glass 
over the box, and place in a cool, moist, shady 
place. Bear in mind that the sheet of glass is 
only employed to prevent evaporation and do 
sway with the necessity for watering till the 
sc<d8 have germinated ; it is only needed when 
sowing is done in hot weather, and as a pro¬ 
tection from slugs, &c , but as soon as ever the 
plants are up it should be gradually dispensed 
with by tilting a little at one side for an hour 
or bo each day, and increasing the amount of 
air by degrees until it is onlv used at night, and 
then only if slags are troublesome. Indeed it is 
advisable to give a little air sometimes before 
the seeds germinate, especially if the box stands 
in a very damp, shady place, and if any signs 
of "greening ”on the surface of the soil appear, 
tilt up the glass at once, give air, and a little 
sun as well, for it is better to allow the soil to 
become so dry as to necessitate watering than 
for it to get caked and green, as this will be 
fatal to nearly all the young plants. A great 
deal depends upon the situation ; in a dry, airy 
house a glass covering would be much more 
neerssary than in a shady frame on a damp 
bottom. 

Ventilation.— As soon as the plants are 
fairly up give a little air, and allow tbe son to 
act upon them gently for an hour or two each 
day ; this is where so many go wrong, keeping 
the seedlings too close and shady. Of course, the 
scorching sun at mid-day in July and August 
would be immediately fatal, but stills little, 
gradually increased as the plants gain strength, 
morning and evening is wonderfully beneficial, 
and after the middle of September, if pretty 
well advanced, they may have all ths son there 
is with advantage. Plants so treated are always 
superior to those kept close and coddled. 

Transplanting.— When the seedlings are 
getting thick, and can just be handled, prick 
off about 1£ in. apart in wide boxes, 3 in. or so 
in depth, using much the same sort of soil as for 
the sowing, but none of it should be sifted, and 
very little sand be used. Water them well 
through a fine rose or syringe, and when the 
leaves are dry again shut up close in a frame 
for a few days, or cover them with a sheet of 
glass, till they are rooting in the fresh Boil, and 
then accustom gradually to plenty of air in 
genial weathtr. Seed may be sown at any time 
From May till October for next year’s flower¬ 
ing ; but for small powers, that sown in July, 
August, or September will be found the most 
useful, as if started earlier the plants will 
be so large by the winter that they will 
need potting separately, and take up a lot 
of room when it can ill be spared ; but 
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if large plants in 10-in. or 12-in. pots are re¬ 
quired by flowering time the earlier the seed 
ia Bown the better. If you can get the plants 
pricked off in October and nicely established 
in the boxes by November, they will winter 
better in these, under ordinary circumstances, 
than in ony other way. Unless great care is 
taken, and very suitable quarters available, 
such as a frame under a north wall, the later 
batches will be the healthiest, as the hot sum¬ 
mer months are so trying to the young seed¬ 
lings. Through the winter keep them safe from 
frost if possible, but very little more ; do not 
be afraid to water freely when they are just 
getting dryish, but not before ; and if they get 
crowded in the boxes at any time take every 
other one up carefully and plant 4 in. apart in 
other boxes or singly in pots. 

Potting. —By the middle or end of Feb¬ 
ruary the plants should be touching each other, 
and they will need potting separately. If room 
is limited nice plants may be produced with 
a little care in 5 in. pots, but they will do 
much better in 6-in., 8-in., or even 9-in. for the 
stronger ones, as they do not like having 
their roots at all cramped or being pot- 
bound. When potted in spring there is no 
need for shifting, but the plants may be put at 
once into the pots in which they are to flower. 
It is as well to have a variety of sizes, from 5 in. 
to 8 in. or 9 in., and pot them according to size 
and strength. The pots should, of course, be 
perfectly clean, and about three crocks should 
be put in the bottom of each, which, with a few 
lumps of turfy loam, will be sufficient. The soil 
should consist of three parts of the best turfy 
loam that can be obtained, and one part of very 
rotten manure, a very little leaf-soil, and some 
coarse sand only if the loam is inclined to be stiff 
or clayey. This should be well mixed, but left 
rather rough, with plenty of lumps of loam 
from the size of a Walnut to that of a hen’s egg. 
Fill the pots up, and lift the plants carefully 
into their places with as much earth round 
their roots as possible. Pot pretty deep, and 
leave room for a subsequent top-dressing, as 
these plants keep on throwing out new roots 
just at the surface, and delight in a little fresh 
stuff for these to run into. Do not pot at all 
hard, barely firm ; indeed a good tap upon the 
bench is almost enough to settle them. Now 
water them in, and set them in a light, airy 
house or pit, pretty close to the glass. 

General culture. —Nothing now remains 
hut to attend carefully to watering, to ke**p all 
dead leaves and insects removed, and when the 
flower-stems rise, as they will bedoiug by May, 
to give such as need it the support of slight 
stakes. A little weak liquid manure may be given 
when the plants are well rooted out, especially 
to those in small pots, and from the beginning 
of May they should be shaded lightly from very 
hot sun ; the blossoms especially must be so pro¬ 
tected, as they readily scorch. Plants that were 
potted in autumn should be shifted on whenever 
they require it until the trusses appear, but 
never allow the roots to become at all matted 
before doing so. It is injurious, however, to shift 
on after the month of March as a rule. Small 
plants are often sent through the post. These, if 
at all " tired ” or flaggy, should be immersed in 
water at 60° for a short time, and then, unless 
very strong, be planted 3 in. apart in a box and 
covered with a sheet of glass, or kept close fora 
few days in some way until recovered. 

_ B. C. R. 

Ciintonla pulohella.— Where annuals are 
grown as pot plants Clintonia pulchella should be 
grown, as it forms an excellent subject for that 
purpose by reason of its dwarf, compact habit 
and floriferous nature. Few think proper to 
bestow upon annuals the care which they merit, 
and without which they yield but a poor show of 
bloom, and last but a short time in flower. Clin¬ 
tonia pulchella likes a free, well-enriched soil 
and an open situation. The seed should be sown 
in March and April in the open ground and 
some two months earlier for pot culture. Each 
plant should be allowed quite 8 in. for develop¬ 
ment, and those from the last sowing should be 
well mulched and watered in hot weather.—C. 

A fine greenhouse climber (Habrotham- 
nus fasciculatus).—This is a famous plant for 
covering large spaces of bare walls in conserva¬ 
tories and greenhouses. Its value is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the fact of its flowering most freely 


in tho depth of winter, when but few other 
flowers are obtainable. Than it we could not 
recommend a more suitable plant for planting 
against a back wall of a cool house, which is 
generally the most shaded, for it is a curious 
fact that this plant thrives best when under a 
subdued light, though it may be grown trained 
to the pillars or rnfters of the house. Its culture 
is simple, merely requiring to be planted out in 
a well-drained border of moderate size filled 
with a good rich soil. The other species—II. 
corymbosus and H. elegans—are scarcely less 
beautiful if well grown, and now that the Oes¬ 
trums are merged with the Habrothamnus we 
might add the handsome yellow-flowered C. 
aurantiacum, which is one of the finest pillar 
plants we know of for autumn snd early winter 


{ 'ust above the stage and near the glass will do 
ar more good than two below, but of course they 
may be more in the way. A few Grass turves 
turned upside down may prove useful to stand 
the plants upon.—A. D. 


GLOXINIAS AND ACHIMKNES. 

6576.—Can no artificial heat be applied to 
the houso mentioned ? It would be a great ad¬ 
vantage, if only slight, as the nights in June, 
even, are frequently cold. But whether or not, 
it is quite possible to do these well in such a 
house, though they cannot be had early, nor 
can Geraniums, Cinerarias, or any such things 
be grown along with them. 

Pot good strong bulbs in 3-in. pots, using 


A winter blooming gmuhuusc climber tHabrothamnus fasciculatus). 



flowering. Any of the kinds may be grown in 
large pots where there is no convenience for 
planting them out, but in such a case they do 
not of course grow with such vigour as in a 
border, but would grow quite strong enough for 
a small house. 

6586.— Dry heat in greenhouse.—' The 
pipes are in the wrong place. Instead of being 
close under the shelves where the plants are not, 
and the heat only ascends to burn the pots, the 
pipes should be out even with or a little above 
the plants, because the frost enters through the 
glass, and not through the walls of the bouse. 
If anything is put on tho pipes it will but absorb 
the heat, which should go into the house, but the 
plants may be relieved somewhat by putting a 
chick layer of ashes on the shelves to keep the 
pots from the heat. One pipe running round 


three parts peal, one loam, one leaf-soil, and one 
sand, for the Gloxinias; one bulb in a pot, and 
potting firmly. The Achimenea should be put 
four to six corms in a 5-in. pot, using more leaf- 
soil and less peat. Start these in bottom-heat 
the last week in April, or early in May, giving 
very little water at first, but maintaining a 
close, moist atmosphere at 60° to 65° or 70°. 
Grow on this, shifting the Gloxinias into 5-in. 
or 6-in. pots as soon as the first are pretty well 
filled with roots. Pot these firmly at all times. 
Early in June, when all Geraniums, bedding 
stuff, Ac., have been removed, though Ferns, 
foliage Begonias, and even Fuchsias may re¬ 
main, and the house has been well cleaned, the 
plants should be taken into the greenhouse, and 
placed on shehes or stages as close to the glass 
as convenient. 
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Now what moat be aimed at is to keep the 
atmosphere constantly moist and humid, and as 
warm as possible. To this end keep the house 
shut up close until the thermometer reaches 65° 
by sun heat, then open the top ventilators only 
about 2 in. or 3 in. As it reaches 70° to 75° give 
a little more air at the top only ; no side venti¬ 
lation is needed. Close the house again about an 
hour before the sun goes off in the evening, 
damping over the walls, floor, and all available 
surfaces well with the syringe, and water at 
75° or 80°, but not wetting the leaves of the 
plants more than you can help. Syringe again 
on the mornings of bright dayB, and keep the 
floor always damp. The plants must be lightly 
shaded from fierce sun in the middle of the day, 
but do not leave the shading on a moment 
longer than necessary. 

Water freely when necessary, using water at 
80°, and a little weak liquid manure occasionally 
when the blooms are rising. If possible give a 
little fire-heat on cold nights so as to keep the 
heat up to 60°, also in dull rainy seasons. Op 
the least sign of thrips or red spider give two 
thorough successive fumigations immediately, 
but if kept moist enough there is little fear. 
If these directions are carefully followed out, 
and the season is fairly good, a fine crop of these 
lovely flowers cannot lau to be obtained. 

_ B. C. R. 

6606.— Cm erarias . —These, just now throw¬ 
ing up for bloom, will not come into flower with 
the temperature mentioned before February ; 
they will want a little more warmth to open 
freely even then. Besides it is bad practice to 
repot these plants after they show signs of 
flowering, and if they are sturdy and strong 
there will be no need to pinch them. So that 
on the whole the best thing to do is to leave 
them alone, supplying a little stimulant, how¬ 
ever, in the shape of a few doses of liquid 
manure as the blooms rise.—B. C. R. 

6597.— Propagating' Aloy alas. —Take 
off the small side shoots about 1£ in. long in 
May or June, each with a slight heel, and insert 
thickly in pots half filled with drainage, the 
soil consisting of peat or Cocoa fibre and sand, 
with pure sand on the top. Plant firmly, water 
well, and when the foliage is dry place in a 
quiet corner of a close frame, with gentle 
bottom heat, or under a bell-glass in a warm 
house, shading from hot sun and watering as 
required. Pot off singly as soon aB rooted in 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. —B. C. R. 

6573.—Stocking a vinery.—In the main 
it will be better to be contented with soft- 
wooded plants, and not aim at too many. Though 
I say soft-wooded plants, a few Camellias might 
be included, and these, if only flowers are re¬ 
quired, would do planted out against the back 
wall. I should also include one or two double 
Oleanders, Habrothamnus elegans, Cytisus ra- 
cemosa, Abutilon (hybrids), Coronilla glauca, 
C. g. variegata, Eupatorium odoratissimum, 
Ficus elastica, Hydrangeas, Veronicas, Vallota 
purpurea. Fuchsias, zonal Pelargoniums, double 
and single, including a few annuals, such as 
Balsams, with Cinerarias and Primulas for win¬ 
ter and spring flowers. This will be scope 
enough for a start; probably too much rather 
than too little, as 1 believe with only one small 
house more pleasure may be had in growing one 
class of plants, say Fuchsias, for summer, and 
another, say Cinerarias and RichardiaB, for win¬ 
ter, with a few Ferns, than in crowding in too 
much. Ferns—Adiantum cuneatum, A. formo- 
sum, A. gracillirnum, A. palmatum, Asplonium 
bulbiferum, Davallia canariensis, Lomaria gibba, 
Neottoptcris Nidus, Nephrolepisexaltata, Platy- 
cerium alcicorne, Pteris argyrea, P. creticaalbo- 
lineata, P. longifolia, P. serrulata.—E. H. 

6592.— Ferns for cutting in winter.— 
An ucheated glass structure in a shady position 
cannot be put to a better use than to the growth 
of Ferns. There are plenty of beautiful Ferns that 
will thrive in it and keep green and fresh through 
ithe winter. The following will be found to answer 
the jmrpose well : Polystichum aculeatum, P. 
angulare, and varieties proliferum, grandidens, 
luraosum, &c., Poly podium vulgaro cornu- 
iense, Polystichum setosum, P. acrostichoides. 
We aleo find Adiantum chiliense (generally 
rown as a greenhouse Fern) to do well in a cool 
ouse, and Pteris scaberula and Onychium japo- 
nicum are also very good* but are apt to be in¬ 
jured in exceptionally pp^e^e winters ; the same 


may be said of Lygodium palmatum, which is 
very handsome, and the long trailing fronds of 
which are particularly valuable for mixing with 
cut flowers. I would recommend that most of 
the Ferns be planted out in preference to potting 
them, as they not only stand the winter much 
better, but grow much better in summer, and 
are a great deal less trouble besides looking 
more natural. — F. W. Stansfield, Sale. 

6589.—Treatment of bulbs.— The object 
in view in placing newly-potted bulbs in ashes 
or in a dark place is to induce free rooting before 
the crowns start into growth. Of course, if the 
pots are buried in ashes they will be kept moist, 
but if in a room or cupboard they may get dry, 
and will want water. On no account must the 
soil be permitted to become dry, as the roots of 
Hyacinths are great absorbents of moisture. 
Stand the pots in the light as soon as roots are 
well formed, as the object in view is then gained. 
—A. D. 

6576 — Gloxinias and Aohlmenes — 
These are very easily grown in a cool greenhouse, 
the former potted in February and placed in a 
bottom-heat in good ordinary soil mixed with 
peat; the Achimenes may be potted in a similar 
manner, and will do well without bottom-heat. I 
grew them last year in this way, and they did 
very well in a greenhouse only heated in very 
severe weather.—M. E. T., Devon. 

6567 —Stopping Chrysanthemums.— 
The plants referred to were probably not stopped 
at all (see article “Chrysanthemums for small 
greenhouses ” on p. 466, for treatment). Single 
stems, grown strongly, usually branch naturally 
about the end of August, which would produce 
just such plants as those described. This mode 
seems to be about the best of any, at least where 
fine individual flowers are desired ; the only ob¬ 
jection being that the plants grow rather tall.— 
B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 

FILBERTS AND COB NUTS FOR PROFIT. 

The Hazel grows in the woods and hedges all 
over t \e country, and wherever the common 
Nut thrives well there the Filbert may be 
lanted. A light, well-drained loam suits them 
eBt, and it should be well and deeply broken 
up a month or two before planting, and it may 
have a good coat of manure, as I propose taking 
a crop of Potatoes or some other vegetables be¬ 
tween the rows, as much for the purpose of 
keeping down the weeds as for the direct profit 
realised by it, although that may be consider¬ 
able, sufficient at least to pay rent and labour. 
November is the best time to plant, and if the 
Nuts form a plantation of themselves they 
should be planted 5 ft. apart all ways, i c., each 
plant should be allowed a space of 5 ft. square. 
In the course of a few years every alternate bush 
and every alternate row may be taken out, and 
be planted in fresh giound to form a new plan¬ 
tation, leaving the bushes in the original one 
10 ft. apart, and this distance under the Kentish 
system of pruning will give plenty of space. 

In the Nut orchards in the county named 
considerable pains are taken with their pruning, 
so as to make them assume that shape that in¬ 
duces the earliest and the greatest fertility. 
The spherical form with a hollow centre is 
found to yield the best results, and the training 
begins as soon as they are planted. Low, wide 
spreading, open-hearted bushes, abounding with 
small short-jointed young spray clustering 
thickly with buds, are the kind of trees we 
want, as this is the kind of wood that bears 
the Nuts in triplets, bunches of fours and fives. 
An unpruned tree makes its way rapidlv up¬ 
wards, the base soon becomes bare, and the 
fruit is neither so fine or so numerous. It is the 
sunshine that gives us the Nut harvest, as it 
does all the fruits and flowers of the earth, and 
its life-giving, fructifying rays oannot penetrate 
the thick unpruned heads, and so when the 
trees have been planted a number of years the 
Nuts become small, and are often few in num¬ 
ber. 

Nut trees are very apt to throw oqt suckers 
from the base of the main items ; those, of 
course, must be removed, and the best way is to 
take tham one by one iq the hand, and by a 
sharp i&ot'ement of the wrist twist them out. 
If cut off frith the knifg a base is left for thp 


production of another and larger crop, but 
twisting them out usually destroys their source. 
In the Nut the male and female flowers are 
separate and distinct; in the former a brown 
catkin appears a little first, and about the time 
the polltn is ripe the female flower, a small, 
delicate, red tuft, appears thickly protruding 
from the buds at the end of the shoots. With¬ 
out a good supply of the male catkins of coarse 
the Nuts will not set, but branches of the com- 
mon Nut, if they are furnished with catkins, 
will do just as well for fertilising purposes as 
their own flowers, and branches of these when¬ 
ever necessary may be cut and placed in the 
heads of the bushes, so that the pollen can fall 
or be carried by the wind over the branches on 
which the female flowers are situated. The best 
Filberts are Red Filbert, White Filbert, Water¬ 
loo, Cosford, Pearson’s Prolific, Frizzled ; Cob 
Nuts—Kentish and the Sound. E. H. 


6607.— Trimming Strawberries.— The 
Strawberries will be all the better for being well 
trimmed and thinned. Give them a good dress¬ 
ing of manure round the roots, letting a little 
cover the crowns, and if they are of a good sort, 
good results may be expected next year. A 
neighbour of mice, a successful grower of Straw¬ 
berries for market, ha9 long since trimmed his 
roots, removing all the suckers and straggling 
leaves. Giving each plant plenty of room and 
manure is the secret of success. There is a very 
old country proverb. “No man should hoe hie 
own Turnips.” The reason being that he would 
be likely to leave too many in the ground to 
get good results. The same remark may very 
fairly be applied to the Strawberry bed.— Rus¬ 
tic. 

-When a gardener gets into a Strawberry 

bed, cats off the foliage, and digs the soil deeply 
about the roots, the mo3t useful purpose he can 
serve is to make manure of the plants he has 
so badly treated. In dressing old Strawberry 
beds the plants should simply have the runners 
around them removed with a knife, and all 
those and the stems cleaned from off the soiL 
Leave all foliage intact, even though some of it 
be brown and withered. Give the bed a good 
dressing of well decayed or short manure, and 
fork it lightly in, that is, just bury it and leave 
the surface neat, taking care that the soil is not 
removed at all from the plants.—A. D. 

g:> 15.— Damson troea not fruiting— It is very 
probable the cause of the failure of the Damsons to bear 
fruit i3 as stated, combined with imperfectly ripened 
wood. It is not uncommon to see trees in a lowsitua’ioa 
fail, and others situated higher, only a short distance 
away, succeed. Can the trees be moved, or can other fast 
growing tre:s be planted for shelter?—E. H. 

6545.—Mildew on Vin©3.— Yea ; mildew on Vines 
may be cured. When they are pruned, paint the caoes 
and stems with Gishurst compound, 8 oz. to the gallon, 
adding 1 lb. of sulphur in addition, and some clay to 
make it stick, and a little lime to thicken it like paint. 
Wash all paint iu the house with soft soap and 
water, whitewash the walls and remove some of the old 
soil from the roots, and give fresh turf If possible, and 
in future be more careful ia ventilating, for this is most 
important?—E. H. 

6594.—Whit© Grape.—The Buckland Sweetwater 
will do very well with the Black Hamburgh, as will also 
Foster's Seedling: the first mentioned is the largest and 
finest Grape, but the latter is the best keeper.—E- HL 


VEGETABLES. 

CELERY. 

Of all salads Celery is perhaps the one most es¬ 
teemed and most largely grown. It is considered 
by market gardeners to be one of the most re¬ 
munerative of crops where soil and situation are 
suitable for its growth. The sowing for the firet 
crop of Celery is generally made early in Feb¬ 
ruary ; a large main sowing is made in March, 
and for the latest crop sowing takes place in the 
middle or end of April. The early and main 
sowings are made on hot-beds, but late sowings 
in the open air. The seed is sown at all times 
rather thickly in moist, light soil, and is but 
lightly covered. When up the seedlings are 
thinned out to 1 in. or so apart. Those from th© 
first sowing, when large enough, are pricked out 
iu frames on a bed of rotted manure, aud those 
from the main and later sowings are pricked 
out in May and June on beds similarly prepared 
on a sheltered border out-of-doors. In these 
positions they receive abundance of water iu 
prder to keep them growing, for a check at any 
per}od in the growth of Celery plants is very 
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detrimental. The plants are usually pricked out 
in rows from 6 in. to 8 in. apait, about half 
that distance being allowed between the plants in 
the rows. When planting time has arrived a 
spade is run between the rows and a good soak¬ 
ing of water is giveD, after which nothing more 
is done for a few days. A spade is then pushed 
under the plants, which are thus carefully 
raised, separated, and taken direct to the 
trenches. When planted a good watering is 
given them. Market gardeners seldom plant 
Celery in double rows, one row in each trench 
being considered the most profitable way. The 
strongest plants are in ail cases selected and 
placed in trenches by themselves, and the weaker 
ones by themselves. In that way a succession is 
formed, uniformity in the size of the heads is 
secured, and thus a whole row of plants becomes 
marketable at one time. They need no sorting, 
and the ground being cleared is made available 
for other crops. 

The ground intended for Celery is prepared in 
autumn by being heavily manured ana trenched, 
the surface being either thrown up in ridges or 
left in as rough a state as possible until spring, 
when it is levelled down to be sown with 
Radishes. In that case the land is marked out 
into a series of beds from 5 ft. to 6 ft. wide, 
leaving a good wide alley between them. In 
these alleys is placed an extra Bupply of 
manure, and in them are planted the earliest 
Celery plants. By the time these require earth¬ 
ing up the Radishes will have been marketed 
and the ground cleared of weeds, &c. Market 
gardeners never plsnt Celery in deep trenches ; 
on the contrary, they contrive to allow the roots 
after the crop is fully earthed up to be con¬ 
siderably above the bottom of the ridges. Es¬ 
pecially is this the case as regards late crops, 
which in damp, badly-drained soils are very 
precarious. During the growing season Celery is 
abundantly supplied with water. Earthing up is 
performed for the first time when the plants 
nave become fairly established and are Gin. high; 
the sides of the trenches are chopped down on 
the morning of some fine day, well broken up, 
and allowed to dry for an hour or two, when 
two men, one on each side of the row, push the 
soil with the back cf a wooden rake to within 
a few inches of the plants, so as to leave a ridge 
for the reception of water. At the next earthing 
the soil is pressed tightly round the bases of the 
plants, ana more of it is chopped down from the 
ridges ; and at the third, which is the final 
earthing, the ridges are made firm and smooth 
in such a way as to effectually throw off the 
rain. The ordinary red and white varieties of 
Celery are the principal kinds grown. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6600.—Shrubs for town garden.— Au- 
cuba japonica and varieties. Arbutus Unedo, 
Cistus cyprius (Gum Cistus), Euonymus, both 
plain and variegated, of several sorts, Pyra- 
cantha (Fiery Thorn), and Rhododendrons, are 
all first-class evergreen Bhrubs that succeed well 
in or near town. We shall think that Laurels 
would also do well, and the beautiful Escallonia 
macrantha should have a place. As to climbers, 
a Gloire de Dijon is sure to do well, and is 
always beautiful; many of the duster Roses, as 
well as sempervirens and other climbing sorts, 
are nearly or quite evergreen; and several of the 
shrubs mentioned, such as the Escallonia, the 
Pyracantba, Ac., may be nailed up against the 
walls. To these may be added the gorgeous 
Magnolia conspicua and grandifiora, also Pyrus 
japonica, and the ever-welcome winter Jasmine 
(J. nndiflorum). Weigela rosea and Ribes san- 
uineum are both very pretty flowering-shrubs, 
ut are deciduous, as is also Wistaria sinensis, 
which, with varieties of Clematis, are about the 
best of flowering climbers. Many more might be 
mentioned, but those are all sure to please.— 
B.C. B. 

6570.—Storing Potatoes in barrels’ — 
We do not find it at all necessary to mix lime 
with Potatoes before storing them in barrels. 
Good sound Potatoes well dried before storing 
will keep as well without lime as with it, but 
no amount of lime will make diseased Potatoes 
sound. We store large quantities in barrels, 
simply taking care that the barrel is clean and 
dry, that the Potatoes are dry, and that there 
are up diseased ones if tjiey c^n popfifely be 


picked out. The sp*^ of Potatoes is a 
question of sort and of temperature. Keep in a 
cool place and the sprouting will not begin 
early. Kept in barrels the Potatoes may be 
turned out, be picked over, and replaced at 
least once a month. If mixed with lime the 
work would be very unpleasant as well as dirty. 
—A. D. 

6593.—Making a sunken pit.—A pit 
can be made by digging out the clay and forming 
sloping sides, and if the clay were turfed over 
of course it would render it more substantial; 
but there would he the inconvenience of having 
the inner sides always crumbling down unless 
they were faced with boards. Still farther, 
a pit dug into the clay must be a very damp 
one, and when frosty weather prevailed, and the 
frame was close covered, the moisture would 
come up through and rot the plantB wholesale. 
It is of the first importance that a pit should 
have a floor that will shut down moisture ; the 
walls also should be dry and impervious to wet. 
The best plan would be to make a pit of concrete, 
the walls 8 in. thick and having a floor 12 in. 
thick, and the soil thrown out from the floor 
might be used to bank up round the walls in the 
winter only.—A. D. 

6530.—Rabbit manure.— If we were to 
judge of the value of rabbits’ manure by the per¬ 
fume emitted, we should say that it is very 
powerful, but that is not always a correct 
guide. We have often noted the heaps of manure 
lying about in fields where they adjoin woods 
and raboit preserves, but have not observed any 
special evidence of its fertility. We should pre¬ 
fer to apply it as liquid manure, and thus con¬ 
sume it as fast as made. Still, mixed with gar¬ 
den refuse, or even with soil, and left in a heap 
to sweeten, it will make a very serviceable fer¬ 
tiliser - The maggots to which you refer have no 
connection with the Onion maggot. A mixture 
of salt, soot, or warm lime with the manure 
should destroy all noxious insects.—A D. 

6605.—Culture of Peppermint.— Pep¬ 
permint needs simply the same cultivation that 
any ordinary garaen Mint does ; indeed, when 
once it is well established it may become a weed 
unless kept in check. Young tops in the spring 
will make cuttings that soon root, or pieces 
pulled with roots attached, if dibbled out 6 in. 
apart, will soon grow into a thick bed. Roots 
lifted now and pulled to pieces, then laid out 
ou prepared ground and buried 1 in. in depth, 
will also soon grow thickly. As Mint usually 
stands in one place for a long time, it is well to 
make the soil good and work it deep before 
planting.—A. D. 

6534.— Mould on plants.— The Carnations, 
Coleuses, &c., seem to be affected with mealy¬ 
bug, and if it so largely infests the greenhouse, 
there will be much difficulty in keeping any¬ 
thing clean. Remove the scale with a knife and 
cleanse the parts with a strong solution of 
soft soap and water, afterwards dressing with 
some Gishurst Compound, laid on with a brush. 
It may be found needful next summer to put 
every plant out of doors to cleanse them and to 
have the house thoroughly cleaned and painted. 
—A. D. 

6544.— Worms and bulbs. —There need 
be no fear that earth worms will injure bulbs in 
the open ground. Worms always work more 
freely at this time of the year than during the 
summer, but they do no mischief, and a great 
deal of good. As to surplus Anemones, we ad¬ 
vise their being planted somewhere, or give 
them to someone else who has the needful 
garden room ; for if kept dry through the sum¬ 
mer they will probably become mouldy and 
decay.—A. D. 

6587.— Soot water. —The common method 
of making soot water is to stir it well in, and 
when it becomes saturated with water it forms 
the heavier body and sinks to the bottom. Of 
course some of the very finer particles may re¬ 
main on the surface, but not any great quantity. 
In using the water care must be taken to prevent 
its becoming stirred or disturbed. We have not 
used a bag, but such an article may prove ser¬ 
viceable provided the soot is allowed ample loom 
to become saturated, and consequently to ex¬ 
pand.—A. P, 

6197.—Cucumber for seed.—If the 19-in.-long 
Cucumber has not been properly fertilised it will be 
utterly useless for seed ; but this may toon be ascertained 
by cutting open the bloom end for a few inphea In 
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length. If there be seed, clean it out, wash it, and lay it 
by to dry ; if none, then there is an end of the matter. 
If the bloom or seed end of a Cucumber be net larger 
than at any other part it is pretty certain that no seed 
will be found. To get seed the female bloom should be 
fertilised when it is fully expanded with the pollen of a 
male flower. It is useless to think of it now.—A. D. 

6541.—Common Violets in January.— It is not 
too late to lift some Violets and put the m into a frame, 
but in the hope to get blooms in January strong plants 
should have been put under glass several weeks since, 
so that the crowns might have been advanced. As a rule 
hardy plants do not bloom eo very much earlier under 
glass than they would in the open, unless they are forced 
iu heat. In your case much depends upon the tempera¬ 
ture of January. If It be low aud frost prevails, it will 
be useless to look for Violets in a cold frame.— D. 

6177. —Early Gladioli.—If the Gladioli are putin a 
little heat in the spring, and planted out when flower 
stems are well up, no doubt they will bloom earlier. As 
a rule, we find strong bulbs of Gladioli, if planted in 
March, bloom freely enough at the end of July, and in 
August, therefore, forcing does not semi needlul to en¬ 
sure that, even the plautirg of stme bulbs a month 
earlier than others should ensure the desired earlier 
bloom.—A. D. 

655 1. —Renovating 1 Orange treee.— Wait till 
spring, keeping the soil in the pots fnirly dry ; then tako 
the Orange trees out of the tubs or pots, carefully re¬ 
moving the old soil from the roots, which are probably 
in a bad condition ; shorten back some of the long, naked, 
fibreless roots a little, fresh pot in healthy, sweet, turfy 
compost, two-thirds loam and one-third eld mannro, 
adding something to keep it open, such as charcoal, Ac. 
Prune the head well back, and place the trees in a tem¬ 
perature of 60°, keeping thim w ell syringed. 

6595.-Grevillea leaves falling off.-The Grc- 
vllleas probably do not like the dry atmosphere of a 
living-room, hence their loss of leaves. It is possible that 
fresh growth and leafage may break, but it is not certain. 
There la rather fear that the other leaves may fall. It 
may be that a turn in a little warmth in a greenhouse 
would soonest revive the plants.—A. D. 

6178. — Uses of sheep manure.—Sheep's manure 
is usually of a very Bweet kind, arising chiefly from the 
nature of the animal and its herbivorous character. It 
will make good liquid manure if a peck of it be put into 
a tub holding several gallons of water. As to application 
to the soil, we And on farm land where sheep are penned 
that the manure is applied direct aud at once ploughed 
In, so that what is good for the field may well be good 
for the garden If you have plenty spread It on the soil 
and digin at once.—A. D. 

6533.—Destroying wireworm*?.— The amount of 
oil cake required per rod to catch wlrewcrms must be a 
matterof judgment, foritis not possible to give other than 
a crude notion of the quantity needed .Indeed, much must 
depend upon the quantity of wireworm In the soil. The 
best plan perhaps would be to put in a piece about 1 oz. 
in weight in every square yard, and that will render 
about 2 lbs. per rod necessary. The more used the better 
chance of catching the pests, but its use need not be 
wasteful.—A. D. 

6540.—Sea sand for plants.—There is no better 
sand for plants than fine sea sand. A friend of mine has 
used it for years. The small shells it contains act as & 
fertiliser, and the little salt it contains also will assist 
the growth of some plants, and whercthe soil is requited 
to be entirely free from saline matter, wash out all the 
salt by dropping the sand into a vessel containing fresh 
rain water, and after washing thoroughly pour off the 
water, and the clear sand remains at the bottom.—G.C., 
Eccles. 

6631.—Hollies dying.—Tlie best way to prevent 
Holly leaves falling at unseasonable times is to well pre¬ 
pale the ground before planting, adding manure if 
necessary. I*c rliaps the death of the IIoliieB planted last 
spring may be asoiibed to this neglect after planting 
during the dry weather. This Jb not a good time to 
move Hollies: 31 ay or June would have been better. 
Mulch the roots with manure.—E. II. 

6581 -Holly tree losing its leaves —It is im¬ 
possible to teil what is the matter with the Holly tree 
without seeing; perhaps the severe winters may have in¬ 
jured it. The tree is suffering from exhaustion of some 
kind, either ordinary natural decay or from some check. 
Try a good dressing of manure. A good Boaking of liquid 
manure from a tank would invigorate it most likely.— 
E. H. 

6672.—Propagating Euonymus.-In answer to 
“H. T. S.," I give him my experience with cuttings of 
Euonymus. In Angnst last I took several cuttings of 
golden-leaved, large silver-leaved, and the common 
green-leaved kindB. I put six cuttings in a 6-in. pot. I 
kept the puts first in an unheated frame, and secondly 
in an militated greenhouse. They are all doing well, and 
I am now thinking of potting them off separately.— 
A. 11. C. W. 

6528.—Green slime in ornamental stream.— 
What does this green Blime arise from T Is it a living 
vegetable growth, or does it arise from decaying matter 
in the stream ? In tlie former case a couple of swans or 
ducks will soon put matters right; in the latter, clean¬ 
ing cut the stream, or planting water plants, such as 
Lilies, to consume the impurities, will suffice.—E. C. 

6171.—East Lothian Stocks.— Having rown Fast 
Lothian Stock seed so early as last March, the plants 
ought to be now very large ; indeed, of such a size it would 
be difficult to bouse during the winter from frost. St ed 
should have been sown early In August, and the plants 
wintered in n frame. Still, sown so early they should 
have given a lot of bloom this autumn, and even well in¬ 
to the winter, with mild weather continuing.—A. D. 

6192.—Fruit of Pyru8 japonica.—The fruit of the 
Pyrus japonica is really valueless. A few years since a 
new kind named Pyrus Maulei, which hears large yel¬ 
low fruit, was introduced, and great things were expected 
of it, but th«y will never be realised. The fruit looks 
pretty enough upon the tree, and there its value ends,— 
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6000 — Cinerarias. — With the Cinerarias already 
throwing up the blooming-stems, we would advise that 
some be left to bloom early, and others be pinched 
back and shifted into larger pots. By so doing the bloom¬ 
ing season will be greatly prolonged. As It is, however, 
nono of the plants will bloom so early as February in a 
low temperature, and in spite of present appearances it 
is most probable that it will be March ere the earliest 
will expand their blooms.—A D. 

6674 — Boses not blooming.— Encourage the Rose 
to make all the growth it can. only thinning out the 
shoots where they are too crowded, it will flower abun¬ 
dantly in a year or two. The best time to prune Bank- 
aian Roses is immediitely the fb.weiing is over; the 
wood which has flowered should then be pinched out 
Extensive pruniog makes them run to wood aud refuse 
to flower.—J. D. 

6603.—Seed of the Dog Rose —The seed of the 
Dog Rose will germinate the first year. The hips should 
be laid in layers of Band in any convenient receptacle 
and placed in a d«mp place until February, when they 
should bo taken up nndsowu immediately without being 
allowed to dry.—J. D. 

6579.— Walks for kitchen garden -Concrete 
made of Portland cement one part, and shingle, clean 
gravel, coke, breeze, or some similar materials six parts, 
laid down about 3 in. thick on a firm unyielding bottom, 
makes the best garden path obtainable —*lway» clean, 
very hard and durable, not slippery, and economical in 
co:t.—X. Y. Z. 

6575. - Draining a garden. -A duck pond would 
probably drain it sufficiently, especially as the fruit trees 
Are on dwarfing stocks. If it Is found bj experience that 
more drainage is required, it will be an easy matter to 
put a few drains in n'ter if th«* du-k pond is deep 
enough to supply an outfall. I sh mid trust to the duck 
pond for the time being, anyhow.—£. H. 

6156.— Making an Alder bed-— The best way to 
make an Alder bed would be to obtain plants from a 
nursery ; t hey are very cheap - about 0s. per 100, less per 
1000, 2 ft. high—and if planted from S ft. to 4 ft. apart, 
they will keep down the weeds and take care of them¬ 
selves from the first unless the land la very foul.—E II. 

6683. —Yuccas after flowering.— Flowering nearly 
always destroys the upper part of the stem by the ex¬ 
haustion it produces; and, of course, the leaves die and 
fall off. New leaders will break out of some part of the 
stem, and the plant can then be cut back to the point 
from whence the new growth springs —E. U. 

6549.— Draining clayey ground.- B iry the ashes 
not less than 3 ft. deep, and also throw a few sp idcfuls 
of ashes into the soli as the land Is dug over; it will 
allow the water more freely to percolate through the 
soil to the ashes beneath, and so tend to keep the land 
dry and warm.-G. C., Eccles. 

6593. — Carnivorous grubs.— It is only of late years 
I have noticed these grubs, and only within the last few 
months have heard of their devouring worms; an ex¬ 
periment was made, when four worms were soon disposed 
of; they should certainly not be destroyed.—M. E. T., 
Devon. 

6608.— Fruit and vegetables In small garden. 
—Black Currants are the most likely fruits to succeed 
The space is very small, but in summer and autumn 
Lettuces and small salads might be grjwu in the corners 
and round the edges.—E. H. 

6175.— Renovating a tennis lawn. -If the in 
dentations in the lawn are considerable it will be bttter 
to lift the turf and put soil under; if only slight putting 
soil on top may suffice, with a few Grass seeds sown over 
in spring.—E. H. 

6593. -Broccoli not turning In.- Perhaps the 
Broccoli are late varieties. As they are healthy, they will 
turn In tn due time. The seeds may not have been true 
to name; such a result happens sometimes. --E. H. 

6173. -Climbers for north aspect-Plant Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper (Veitch's variety), Cratiogus Fyracantha, 
Rose Jaune De*prez( Noisette) and the crimson Bour alt, 
and Ivies of course will grow. — E. II. 

6174. —Hedge for garden.—Yew tree is faster 
growing than Holly. The latter does not thrive veil 
everywhere, but the common Euglish Yew will. If the 
soil is deep and rich then lio lies will succeed. I should 
not trust them otherwise.—E. H. 

654P.— Draining clayey ground. -Run a tile or 
stone drain through the wet part, and incorporate the 
ashes with the heavy stiff soil, and in time an improve¬ 
ment will follow.—E. H. 

6524.—ivy bare at the bottom.— The ivy will 
become furnished at the bottom only by being cut down 
If this cannot be done, ? lant some cuttings ; they will 
soon grow and clothe it.—E. H. 

6165.— Ivy for gate pillars.— Plant the Irish Ivy 
to cover the gate pliers. The l»rge clusters of black 
berries must be waited for. They will come when the 
plauts are old.— E. H. 

6581.— Pinua palustrls {alias australis) is mentioned 
in this season's catalogue of James IPckson and Sons, 
Newton, Chester. It is rather tender.—J. W. 

6002.—Pereskla stocks.—I cn supply Pereskia 
stocks on which to graft Epiphyllum*.—W. Crow®, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

6585.— Jessamine for a cool house.— Jssmlnnm 
de Poiteau is the best climber. J, grandiflors is a good 
winter-flowering variety. - E II. 

Festuca ovina glauca.- •/. T. IP.—This makes 
a very pretty edging plant. »ut it cannot be said 
to form a good substitute for Box. It cau be got at any 
hardy plant nursery. 

Sheffield.— 11a f e you tried the various beetle poisons 

aud traps sold by chandlers and chemists?- C. Hayes. 

—At any good seed and bulb shop.- S. F. P.—'V he 

suckers can be budded or grafted when large enough. 
—— Erin.— Mr. H. Boiler, 73. Kensal New Town, Lon¬ 
don. - Royal.— I, at any fruit tree nursery ; 2, at any 

hardy plant nursery 


Names of plants.— .sv. a .— n e ao not undertake to 

name seeds.- Mrs. L. G.-l, Abutilon vexillarium ; 2, 

Asparagus capensis.- Elite. — 1, Aspidium augulare 

var ; 2, Asplenium bulhiferum ; 3, species of Polypo- 

dinm ; 4, P. vulgare u«mbricuin.- Name lost — l, Poly 

sticlmm angulare ; 2, L utrea apinulosa ; 3 and 4, dif¬ 
ferent forms of Polystichum aculeatum. 

Names of fruits- J. R. l, Nelson Codlln ; 3, King 
of the Pippins, 4, Wellington. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents — All communica¬ 
tions far insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor.. 
Letters -elating to business to the. PrnusjlHR. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition tn any 
nom de plume to be used in the jtajter. A nswers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qt the large, circulation qf 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it is necessary to go to Pres » 
o long time before its publication. Therefore , readers 
mil see the imjxmibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they umild greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

NAMING PLANTS.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers 
only can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
several specimens in different stages of oolour and size 
of the lime kind greatly assist in its determination. 
Local varieties should he named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

6658.— Heating and stocking a greenhouse.— 
I have, leading out of my back sitting-room and facing 
west, a lean-to greenhouse 19 ft. by 0 ft., which has also 
the back door from the kitchen opening and two win¬ 
dows looking into It, and a door at the end out into the 
garden, so I fear there will be rather much passing to 
and fro through the end of it. Of course I shall have a 
spring on the end door, and try and keep it shut as much 
as possible. Now will any one kindly tell me (1) which 
will be the best and most inexpensive way of heating it? 
(2) How had I better stock it? I go into niy house at 
Christmas and want to have a show as early as possible, 
but cannot afford logo to very much expense. For the 
roof I should like two or three climbing Rose*, a Clema¬ 
tis, and a Honeysuckle, and if possible that pretty 
lavender, flowered creeper which I believe is called 
Plumbago capensis. Would it do there ? Could I grow 
Bnuvardlas also? Any information will greatly oblige — 
Rknrut. 

0659. -Bottom heat In frames.— Wishing to make 
a forcing frame, I looked through tho back numbers of 
Gardening fora description which would help me I 
found in No. 55, March 27. 1880 , an article by “ Petros," 
an I again in No. 61, Mav 8 1880, a reply to some ques¬ 
tions upon the same subject. In spite of these articles it 
does not appear very clear. “ Petros " mentions a glass 
frame and Cocoa-nut fibre without explaining how and 
where they are used ; also the cost of the oil for lamp 
would be considerable. He mentions In No. 61 two quart* 
for twenty four hours, which at 0d. a quart would 
amount fo Id. per day If auy reader would give me Hie 
benefl^of hia experience l should be much obliged.— 

6609 -Rose house management.— Round the 
siit< s of a wood sided coldpreenhouse I have just planted 
h»lf a dozen climbing Tea Ros -s, to run on wires under 
the roof, and a dozen plant* in the side borders. I c»n 
open nearly all the south side for venlilatin i, two flaps 
a yard 1 »ng each in north side, and two top ventilators 
on south side, each 4 ft by 2 ft., door at each end. Will 
any Rose grower who knows how, from actual experience 
tell me the best way to go about securing the best re¬ 
sults? The borders are of rich stuff and the plants the 
bebt. Can I grow and bloom continuously? If not, can I 
bloom them in spring, and again in autumn?—M. NiEL. 

6631. -Troublesome weeds.- Will anyone kindly 
inform me of the best method of ridding my garden plot 
of a very troublesome kind of Grass? it has long, hard- 
pointed, and jointed roots. I have been told that the 
smallest piece if left in the ground will shoot again, no 
matter how deeply it may be buried. As I find It impos¬ 
sible to take out every piece, I thought there might be 
some quicker and more effective means. The soil seems 
very good, but full of worms, and I should have endea¬ 
voured to kill them had I not read the article to begin- 
nersiu Gardening, Nov. 26 . 1 should be glad if any reader 
would kindly give me a few bints or suggestions, as I 
want to do what I can before the hard frosts set in.— 
Extreme Novice. 

6662.— Bottom heat for Cucumber bed.—I have 
a small lean-to Cucumber house, south aspect, 13 ft 
long by 14 ft. wi le, heated with cast-iron saddle boiler 
and four rows of 4-in. pipes along front and cast end. 
About 3 in. above the pipes I placed board*, and on these 
the soil, but found the beat too dry. I have been recom¬ 
mended to make a brick tank underneath the pipes, the 
sides of the tank to be a little above top of pipes, to fill 
this with water so as to completely cover them. Woult 
not the expansion of the pipes break the cement and 
cause the tank to leak ? Any information from someone 
practically acquainted with the subject will be thankfully 
received.— Constant Reader. 

6663 -Pears not ripening well. -I have some 
Beurrd Diel Pesrs which have not ripened properly ; the 
centre goes bad before the outside is rip*. I have some 
six trees of thU Bort about thirteen years old, pyramids 
grafted, I think, on the Quince. The thirteen trees ouly 
bore about six or seven dozen fruits last fear and two or 
three dozen this - the fruit of ail the trees alike in the 
way stated. Can anyone tell me what the cause is? The 
soil is gravel, but It is close to the clay, and no doubt 
I some ol the roots go into the clay.—R M. Ik 


6664.— Growing Chrysanthemums lna green 
house.— I have a lean-to greenhouse facing south and 
well sheltered from cold winds. 1 have done away witt 
the stand I had and made a border around the side. I want 
to grow Chrysanthemums to train against the wail; must 
I put in the rooted cuttings? or let them grow in spot 
before I put them lu the border ? I am going to try for 
cut blooms for exhibition; how many plant* ctn I grow ia 
an 8-ft. border?-J. S. 

6665— Plante for greenhouse-— I am buildin; a 
wood lean-to greenhouse 24 ft. long, 11 ft wide ; it will 
have a b >rder all round, to be filled with plants mottiy 
selected from Gardening, but I shall be grateful for 
any hints how to manage the centre bed, 16 ft. long and 
about 6 ft. wide, in a graceful and useful manner, so as 
to grt the greatest amount of plants in (without staginxl 
amt planting all in ground without pots. House will be 
well heated.- Leno. 

6666.— Improving grass land.— I have over four 
acres of grass land divided Into three paddocks round 
my house. The gras* is good, I am told, but it looks v«y 
rough; all the land there was originally heath. I am 
anxious to k -ow in what way 1 can beat ut lise thii 
gr-ss with, the letst labour and expense, as. for the pre¬ 
sent, the making of the gardens demands all I can spare 
If it is left alon**, will it not become too rank for hay 
next year? that is what I should wish to use it for— 
Buds and Blossoms. 

6667 — Stokeeiae In windows.— Is any particular 
treatment required forStokesiacyanea In a sunny window! 
Itseems hard to manage. Some days (without any apparent 
cause) all its leaves are drooping. I us d to put it out <m 
the window-sill for several hours on line days, but the 
same result followed. Y'esterday the window was left 
open till four o'clock; the weather was not cold, and it 
seemed much the worse for it. I cannot (for its sake) 
stop the air, as I have Geraniums which require it tn the 
same position.—'W. 

6668. — Cyclamens — About two months linoe I 
planted some conns of this beautiful plant, by fours, la 
8-in. pots. For the sake of a south aspect they were 
placed inside a window in a room without any fixe, where 
they are at present, and have ao far done well, for the 
pots are nearly covered with healthy foliage. Ought they 
now to be removed to a wanner situation ? And if planted 
too thickly, will they now bear transplanting without 
injury?-\V. N. 

6669— Market plants—I have a greenhouse, Ac, 
30 ft. by 12 ft., and about three-quarter* of an acre of 
ground in a good neighbourhood, and wonld be glad to 
know as to the best kind of pot plants, cut flowers, Ac , to 
grow in winter and summer for market. I have at preeat 
a general stock of greenhonse and bedding plants, but a 
few hints as to good marketable plants would he accept¬ 
able ; also names of good fnltaged plants for backing up 
nosegays of flowers ; I have no evergreens. — Young 
Florist. 

6670.— Ferns falling —Will some one tell me the 
cause of my failing to grow even the commonest Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns? I have had several, and always find Am 
fronds gradually wither. I have a cool greenhouse; one 
with just heat enough to keep bedding plants during 
winter. I have some good plants of Polyp *dium cambrt- 
enm, but they are affected by something that spoils their 
beauty ; I fear thrlp. Will it be well to fumigate? and 
what can I do to enaure success in future ? - Elisa. 

6671 —Mildew in greenhouse - Daring the sum¬ 
mer I grew two Cucumber plants in my greenhouse with 
other p'auts, and towards the end of the season I found 
the sashe* and frames covered with a kind of mildew, 
which has continued to spread all over the roof of the 
ho se. The house was only built last spring, and I have 
bad A<r on day and night, with the exception of very cold 
nightB. Wlut is the remedy?—J, J.S. 

6672.—Wintering Petunias.-I have hod greet 
fallurts in keeping Petunias in winter, and have at pre¬ 
sent some healthy - looking plants, both single and 
double, that were struck in summer, and have not 
bloomed. Some that have bloomed are nowhanging tMr 
leaves and djing down. Will any reader give me some 
•n'ormation respecting their treatment ?--A Lover c-r 
Petunias. 

0673 — White Insect in garden.— My garden is in¬ 
fested with a small white insect similar to on ant; it has 
completely spoiled my Carrots and Parsnips this year, 
and it is found in quantities at the roots of everything 
that is dug up. I should be obliged if any reader can in¬ 
form me how to get rid of it. I have been advised to try 
gas lime.— Petek Simple. 

6374 —Forced Roses and Lily of the Valley — 

I am wishing to grow Rose buds for button-holes and 
Lilies of the Valley as early as possible. What beat by 
night and day will be sufficient for my purpose? Will 
much moisture be required, *nd should the plants be 
plunged in Cocoa fibre over the very dry heat which is 
given off by the flue with which my 'greenhouse is 
heated ?—Doctor. 

6675. —Garden without sun will some one give 
me some information as to what shrubs. Ferns, or 
flowers (if anyV climbers, and others will grow in a 
garden that is thoroughly sheltered from the sun in all 
directions? on one side by a thickly-wooded shrubbery, 
and by an adjoining house ou the other.— Eclipse. 

6670.-Lilacs too forward.—We are very anxionx 
about our Lilacs'; their leaves are already earning oat, 
and we are afraid that the frost (when it comes) will nip 
them. Wliat can we do to them ? We have no way of 
sheltering them except by throwing matting over them, 
which would be very insufficient in a hard winter.- 
L. B. J. 

6677. — Acacia lophantha —I have two plants of 
this Acacia raised from seed last spring; they are now 
•2 ft. high, in 3-in. pots, bare of foliage at bottom. How 
should they be treated ? and when should cuttings from 
them be struck ?—J. J. S. 

6678. — Heating without a chimney. — will 

II Simplex ” (p. 469)kindly give me further details of hi* 
heating apparatus, as I am Inclined to adopt his primi 
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6679.— Scale on Perns.— My Maiden-hair Fern* are 
Infested with scale. What is the beat remedy f Also, 
what temperature should the Ferns be kept at in 
winter ? and should they be watered overhead ? Alto, 
what Is the best soil for them T -Fratrrnalt. 

66S0.— Vines flagging.— Can anyone tell me the 
reason of the young shoots of my Vines flagging until 
they are about 1 ft. in length. They are Black Ham¬ 
burgh, planted in an outside border. I commence to 
force thtm in the beginning of March.—M. T. W. 

6«si.- Plants for gras-heated rooms.- what 
plants can be kept in perfect health in a room where gas 
la constantly used T If there are no plants permanently 
suitable, will it hurt to remove some into the room 
occasionally ?I have heard different opinions on the snb- 
Ject-W. H.W. 

6682.—Apples and Pears for town garden.— 
I wish to know the names of two of the best Apple ani 
also two of the best Pear trees for growing in a garden 
near a town. I should like them to ripen early. They 
will mostly be required for table use. —W. H. 

r 668a —Primula oortusoides amcBna.-In the 
beginning of October I had three pots of this Primula 

f ren to me, but they have not commenced to grow yet 
hare got them in a greenhouse heated up to 50*. Will 
someone give me instructions how to cultivate them ?— 
C B. 

6684.—Soil for Cedars.— Could anyone tell me what 
la the most suitable soil for small red Cedars in pots 
which are now sold in London T Several of mine have lost 
their bottom branches.- 6. M. 

6685.— Cinerarias and Primulas weakly.— My 
Cinerarias and Primulas do not come on. The latter have 
a few long straggling leaves an t are beginning to have 
weak flowers ; how must I treat them f-TYRO. 

6686.— Geraniums growing lanky.— My Gera¬ 
nium cuttings are growing tall, with long straggling 
leaves, with weak stems and stalks. What is the cause 1 
—TtRO. 

6687 — Grapes shrivelling.— I have in the same 
house with Grapes slready ripe some others just colouring. 
The latter progress but slowly; the former are shrivelling. 
What must I do? I have a little heat on night and day. 
—Tyro. 

6688:— Amaryllises not blooming.— I have about 
forty bulbs of Amaryllis, which I have had two years, but 
only two of which have flowered; the plants seem healthy. 
What can I do to them T—Tyro. 

6689.—Culture of Cranberries.— Are these lo be 
recommended for cultivation in ordinary kitchen gar- 
dens? Do they require much care? In what part of 
England are they most extensively cultivated ? -C. B. D. 

6690.— Growing Osiers.- Can anyone tell me the 
soil beat suited to Osiers, the time for planting, and 
method of propagating? A reference to a good book on 
the subject would be very acceptable.— C, B. D. 

6691.— Begonias after flowering.— What ahould 
I do with my Begonias (Schmldti) now they have done 
flowering? The large leaves fall off, but the tops keep 
shooting out afresh. —A. C. N. 

6692.—Pruning outdoor Vines.— Will someone 
tell me the best way to prune an outdoor Grape Vine ? 
The Grapes did not ripen this year. Would a good 
mulching of rotten manure be of any service to it ? Any 
Information will oblige.—C. B. 

6693 — Manure water for Geraniums.— What Is 
the best manure I could use for watering Geraniums in 
pots ? I have some Calceolarias getting very tall; ahould 
they be nipped off to get them bushy?—R. H. 

6694.— Sparmannla africana -In the spring of 
this year a friend sent me some cuttings of Sparmaunia 
which I s’ruck, and they are now flue plants. Will some¬ 
one tell me how to treat them?—S. L. 0. 

6606 .—Sowing seed of the Golden Bod.— Will 
some one kindly Inform roe when seed of Golden Rod 
ahonld be sown? and what trtatment it requires?—G. 
M. W. 

6696.—Six beat Chrysanthemums.— Will some 
one give the names of six of the largest and beat reflexed 
Chrysanthemums and their colourT-X. Y. Z. 

6097.—Fir tree oil.— Will someone inform me how 
this oil is applied for the purpose of clearing worms 
from pots, and the strength of the solution to be used ?— 
J. F. C. 

8698.— Propagating Honeysuckles. -What is the 
proper time lor taking Honeysuckle cuttings of both the 
shrubby and scarlet kinds ? and what treatment do they 
require ?—T. B. 

6699.—Bouvardias In a cool bouse. -Could I 
grow and flower freely Bouvardias through the winter 
in my greenhouse, average heat 40? to 60°?—A. C. N. 

6700.—Raising Apple stocks.—Will some one give 
their practical opinion aa to which is the best way of 
raising Apple tree stocks for grafting upon ?—Enquirer. 

6701.—Culture of Ficus elastlca.—Will some one 
give some hints on the cultivation of the India-rubber 
plant (Ficus elastlca)?—W. H. W. 

6702. -Flowering lawn shrub.— What is the best 
ornamental lawn shrub, abont 3 ft. or 4 ft. high, that is 
to bloom for the longest time In the year?—W. K. W. 

6703.—Moss on a lawn —Will any reader Inform 
me bow I can get rid of a Mo is that la coming up with 
the Grass on the lawn ?—M. T. W. 

6704.—Improving Olay soil.— How can I Improve a 
heavy, wet, clayey sou ?—W. H. W. 


Garden appointments. — Correspon¬ 
dents will oblige by sending ns intimation of 
any change! in garden appointments. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Quince marmalade. -Take Quinces that are 
quite ripe, pare, cut them iato quarters, taking out 
the core, and put them into a stc-wpm, with spring 
water enough to cover them ; keep them clo?ely 
covered, and let them stew gently till they are quite 
soft and red, then mash and rub them through a 
hair sieve ; put them in a pan over a gentle fire 
with as much clarified sugar as the weight of the 
Quinces ; boil for an hour, stirring all the time to 
ket p the marmalade from sticking. 

Quince jelly.— Cat thirty-six Quinces into small 
bits, with about two quarts of water ; let them boil 
slowly till the fruit is quite in a mash, keep them 
covered close, and let about a third boil away. Run 
the liquor through a jelly -bag, and put to every pint 
a pound of fine* white sugar ; put into a preserving 
pan, and boil till thick. It should be boiled till its 
consistency is such that when cold it may turn out 
of the mould to be used. 

Quince cakes.— Boil the Qoinces till quite soft: 
rub them through a sieve, and to a pint of juice add 
} lb. of pounded loaf sugar j mix all well together, 
and make it scalding hot, but do not allow it to 
boil ; drop it upon tins in the form of small cakes, 
and dry them in a cool oven and before the fire. 

Cooking Watercr esses —Watercresses may be 
cooked in the same way as Eadive, or instead of 
white sance to finish chop them a little after drain, 
ing in brown flonr and batter in a stewpan; add 
some pepper and salt, with a small quantity of gravy 
or water, and Lemon juice to give an agreeable acid. 
Use no eggs as with Endive. 

Watercress salad.— Serve one quart of Water- 
cresses with one chopped green Ooiou, one tea¬ 
spoonful of ground Horseradish, one tablerpoonful 
of Lemon juioe, and two of oil, simply poured over. 

Stewed Watercress.— Pat the Cress in strong 
salt and water to clear it from inseots, pick and 
wash it well, stew it in water abont ten minutes, 
drain and chop it, season it wita pepper and salt, 
add a little butter, return it to the stewpan, and let 
it remain on the fire till well heated ; odd a little 
vinegar just before serving, and garnish with 
sippets. _ 


POULTRY. 

Light Brahmas — IF. R. 8 — If really good 
stook birds are required about 30 j. will have to be 
paid for a pen, consisting of cockerel and two pul- 
lets. It is advisable to purchase the pullets from one 
breeder and the cock from another; by so doing yon 
will ensure their being of a different strain and not 
related, which greatly conduces to the breeding of 
stroDg healthy chickens of good size; most breeders, 
however, will make up a pen especially for rfcock, 
and if you are a novice it is best to leave it to them, 
that is if they are well known in the poultry world, 
and above suspicion of trying to palm off inferior 
specimens. You cannot do better than apply to 
Rev. G. 8. Davies, Charter House, Godaiming.— 
Andalusian. 

Game— R. B. K. IF.—Prom the description 
given the birds are evidently black-breasted game, 
but the hens cannot be true, being too dark. For 
points see answer on game baDtaros, the plumage of 
which are precisely the same as their larger brethren. 
The birds 3?ou describe as “ white and amber” are 
evidently pile game ; they are as good as any of the 
varieties of the game fowl, and require no extra 
attention, except thit in order to keep their plumage 
clean your runs and houses must be clean likowise, 
or they will soon lose their beauty. Of the breeds 
you mention the Andalusians would prove the most 
profitable all round, and for good birds apply to 
Mi*s Arnold, Whitethorns, Acton, Middlesex.— 
Andalusia]*. 

Fattening turkeys.—Some advise confinement 
during the process of fattening, bat turkeys do not 
take kindly to the small pen, and it generally hap¬ 
pens that the bird frets at its loss of liberty, which 
is very detrimental to its patting on flesh. Let them 
have their fall liberty, and feed generously and re¬ 
gularly on good sound grain and meat. Potatoes aDd 
Barley meal mixed into a stiff friable paste with 
skim milk is as good as anything, and for a ohange 
Oatmeal and boiled Rice mixed with chopped snet. 
scalded Maize meal, good Barley, or wheat are all 
excellent.— Andalusian. 

Breeding.—I have eight fine pallets, some of 
which are laying. Five of them are first cross be¬ 
tween Brahma and Dorking, and three first cross 
between Cochin and Dorkrog. What breed of cock 
bird should I procure for them for the breeding 
season with a view to raise ohickens that will turn 
out good layers ?—J. H., Kent. [A Dorkiug oock 
would perhaps be the best, but it is never wise to 
breed from hens already crossed, as there is no de¬ 
pendence on how the progeny will tarn ont; in ir ost 
cases it means deteriority.— Andalusian ] 


Fowls in confined runs. —Will G. F. Bishop 
kindly say if the bantams eat the greens in a raw 
or cooked state ?—Puo. 

Poultry In confined runs.—I have at the 

back of my house a square yard, about 12 ft. each 
way. Duiiog the summer months it gets the sun 
during the middle of the day. I thought of buildiog 
a fowl house in one corner, and making a run all 
round the yard 3 ft. wide; the size of run would 
thus be about 30 ft. by 3 ft. What kind of fowls 
would be best to keep in such a place ? and what 
results should I bo likely to obtain ? How many 
fowls should I keep?—W. 8., Claphmn. [Why not 
let the birds have the entire yard? It is already 
quite small enough. By so doing you might keep 
four hens aud a oock. We should recommend 
Minorcas or Andalusians. See that the yard is well 
drained. To ensure health scrupulous cleanliness 
must be observed, such as clearing away the drop¬ 
pings from the house daily, and should any member 
become diseased it must be removed at once.— 
Andalusian.] 

A good cross. —For several years I kept pure 
silver-pencilled Hamburghs, and although they were 
most prolific layers and small eaters I experienced 
great trouble from disease, especially if the winter 
proved long and severe; besides which their egga 
were too small, and the birds when killed cut but a 
sorry appearance on the table. At last I resolved on 
trying a cross, reluctantly, I must admit, as I am a 
ta*ue fancier for pure blood. I accordingly exchanged 
the Hamburgh for a Minorca cook, and suooeeded 
in rearing several broods of ohickens. The pullets 
when matured^ were good sized, square-built birds, 
entirely black in plumage, save the hackle fc-athers. 
which in some were striped grey and in others rod 
or brassy oolour; a few were also more or less foul- 
feathered in the wing, but this did not show unless 
the wing was. extended. They proved excellent 
wyers of fair sized eggs and very hardy. Their only 
disadvantage was a slight tendency to sit, which, 
however, was soon cured (I always used game hens 
for hatching purposes). The greater number had 
large single combs like a Minorca, but a few took 
after the Hamburgh, with double comb- These lat¬ 
ter I liked best, and thought them the best layers. 
The cockerels wero certainly not very handsome or 
uniform as regards plumage, but when killed they 
made a decent roast compared with the Hamburghs. 
Altogether I was highly pleased with the result of 
the importation of Minorca blood into my poultry 
yard* I afterwards tried crossing Minorca hens with 
a Hamburgh oock, but the chickens were not so 
satisfactory, being very irregular in colour of 
plumage and deficient in size; in fact, in all crosses 
the progeny partake more of the characteristics of 
the male than the female bird.— Warwick. 


BIRDS. 


Parrot dying.—I have little doubt that W. G. 
White s parrot died from having a constant supply 
of water. I see this subject constantly discussed 
and can say from'experience.that young parrots dieal- 
most immediately if allowed to drink as much as they 
like. I lost three nice birds, I believe, entirely from 
this ; a fourth was dying, when a sailor who had 
brought home many told me it was sure to be the 
case. The sailors when bringing them home feed 
them upon soaked biscuit aud give them no water 
If you will look into any of the large bird shops you 
will almost certainly see parrots have no water given 
them!; in their natural state they live principally in 
the woodB upon seeds and fruits, flyiug down to 
the rivers to drink once or twice a day. My fourth 
parrot I saved by giving it dry food, and as much 
port wine os it would drink several times a day. it 
has been qnite well since and is several years old- It 
has sop in the morning, Indian corn and hemp seed 
during the day, sometimes as a treat a drink of 
water or tea in a teaspoon. It is perfectly well and 
happy, talking and playing all day. The water seems 
to bring on diarrhoea, and then they Beem intensely 
thirsty^ but the more they drink the worse they be¬ 
come. Cayenne pods may always be given with ad van. 
tage. I have often seen old birds with water, but 
then, I think, they have become acclimatised.—n. 


years, and have not been troubled with insect pests 
since 1 took to Keating’s insect destroying powder. 
T hlC k i fin< * ver *. effectual. If breeding, the neat 
should be well sprinkled with powder before put. 
tang seed in the cage, and if the old birds should show 
signs of havmg rnsects the cage aud birds should be 
weU dusted with it. I have tried it on some young 
birds when about six weeks old for experiment, OLd 
uearly covered them with it, and it did not in the 
least affect the birds as regards their health, bnt 
from that tame I have not seen any sign of insects 
and I have also tried it when the old birds were 
sitting, giving a good dusting to the nest and eggs. 
It is quite harmless and should always be kept in 
readiness for use.—J. K. 
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AQUARIA. 


Home-made aquarium. —Will some reader 
kindly tell me if an ordinary washing tray can be 
used as an aquarium ? and if so, how set to work ? 
What plants, tisb, &3., should it contain ?—Dart¬ 
moor. 

Breeding goldfish.—Can any one kindly inform 
me if I may hope to breed goldfish in a fountain 
basin 3 ft. deep aud 9 ft. across ? I have some 
splendid Water Lilies and other aquatic plants 
growing in the same. Will they interfere with the 
above object ? When is the breeding season ? Any 
other information I shall be thankful for. —Aqua. 

Fi&h dying in aquarium.—I have a smill 
fresh water aquarium with a fountain in the centre; 
the water is taken from a cistern. I keep a few 
minnows and some black snails. The bottom is com¬ 
posed of stones. I have some weeds in the water, 
and the water is changed once a week. The fountain 
plays on an average for two hours daily. The fish 
are fed on vermicelli and bread occasionally. I con¬ 
tinually find dead fish at the bottom- Can any kind 
reader inform me the reason of this, and ^suggest a 
means to prevent it ?—H. B- 


Rabbits for profit —Young Bunnie ” seems 
to doubt that rabbits pay. 1 send my experience of 
one doe rabbit for nine months-—Dr.—To one doe 
rabbit, Is. ; food and other expenses, 3s- Gd.; total, 
4.-- Gd- Cr.—By sale of young rabbits, 18s. ; value 
of doe, Is. GJ.; total, 19s. Gd., showing a gain of 
15s. 6d. without taking into account the manure— 
Another Young Bunnie. 

Horses without shoes.—As regards working 
horses without shoes I cau assure your readers that 
there is no difficulty whatever in doing so. I have 
worked a horse and pony this last twelve months 
without shoes on the roughest of roads, both fast 
and 6low work, and they have had nothing the mat¬ 
ter with their hoofs, and when working the pony 
with shoes I found it lame.—T. P. Hokley. 

Food for bees.— I have been feeding my bees 
upon a thick syrup of boiled sugar, but they eat so 
much of it that with many hives it becomes expen. 
sive. May! give them treacle instead ?— Kilkenny 
Cat. 


5S» FOR POT CULTURE. 

Barr and Suodei's Collection of Bulbt fur Indoor Decoration, 10a Gd., 
ils.,and 42a. 

Hyacinth, flnc't bulbs and best varieties, 5*. 6d., 7*. 64 , and 
10*. fid. p;r dozin ; 40s. and 63s. per 100. 

Narcissus. Polyanthus varieties, beat kinds, 2s. 6d., 3s. Cd , and 
4«. fid. per dozen ; 21s. and fits, per 100. 

Tulips, Double and Single, finest colours and largest flowers, is., 
Is. 61 , and is. 61. per dozen ; 7s. fid.. 10s. 61., and 15* per 100. 

Crocus, In many line sorts, all large bulbs, fid. per dozen, 3t. fid. par 
100 30*. per 10.0 

Snowdrops, Inrze selected balbs, 6d. per doi»n, 3s. 61. per 100. 

Bclila slbirlca, rich blue, Is. perdosen 5s. 6d. per 100 

Ghlonod ,xa Luclllse, the most besutllul blue flower of spring, 
2s. fid , 3<. 61 , and 4s fid. per dozen 

For Flower Garden Decoration. 

Barr and Sugden't Collections of Bulbs for Outdoor Culture, 10a. 6 d , 
21 a , and 4 Is. 

The weather be'ng favourable, planting of beds, and filling of 

border* with Spring Flowering llulbs should be proceeded with. 

Hyacinths, a mixture of beautiful colours, fine bulbs, in splendid 
condition, 8*. 8J. per dozen. 2!s. per 100. 

Narcissus, Polyanthus varieties, In tine mixture. Is. Gd. per dozen 


"An Weal horticultural new, pa per."—Canon Horn, Caunton "Tbo bett garden¬ 
ing paper ercr publUbed In England or nuy other country."—reran Hk.h>uu*k, 
iVn* York. “Th« Gaunt* 1* the beat organised and most interesting journal of It* 
kind that exist*."—J. Lihdojs, Brussels. “ That excellent perioilcol, Tii« Gsnr>t».*— 
Professor 0*i.i, British Museum. “I* decidedly superior to any of the older 
Journals of the tame kind."— Chsklu Moose, botanic (J.triens, .Sydney, A’S./K. 
“ In praise of Its merit 1 think 1 could say anything, however strong, if 1 knew how 
to lay it rightly.'—Uoatar Manx oca, London, 

Weekly, 4d. Monthly, Is. 0d. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

OPUNTIA RAFINESQUEI. 

And the following Articles, Notes.and Illustrations 


Abutilohs in winter 
Alpines, Bolls for 
Amcctocliili In flower 
Anopterus glaudulosus 
Apple rooms 
Apple, the 
Apple, notes on 
Apricot, decay in the 
Arctotis granditlora 
Aster grandiflorus 
Balsams from seed 
Ham buna Rngamouski 
Bed in Hyde Burk 
Begonia Free bell 
Begonia iusignls 
Begonia Fearcei 
Begonia socotrana 
Berries from Penrhyn 
Bougainvillea glabra 
Buckthorn, the Sea 
Bushes, berry-bearing 
Calanthes not blooming 
Chimonauthus f ragrans var. 
Chrysanthemum La P. M. 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums from seed 
Cb ryaan them urns, J ap liiese 
Chrysanthemum buds 
Clematis D. of Ediu. 
Clematis lanuginosa var. 
Clethra arborea 
Coal-scuttles, Ac. 

Conifers at Dropmore 
Correas, autumn flowering 
Cotoneaster Simonsi 
Cypripediums 
Daphne Mezereum 
Diplacus glutinosus 
Dipteracanthus affinis 
Echeveria metallica 
Eplphyllum truacatum 
Flowers and bees 
Fruit, Devonshire 
Fruit, keeping 
Fruit profits 
Fruit tree borders 
Garden birds 
Gladioli, winter keeping 
Gloxinia maculata 
Grafting, effects of 
Grape, T. Muscat 
Grapes, Mr. Bushby’s 
Habrothamnus Newelli 
Heating, waste in 
Helleborus abchasicus 
Ipnnuea Horsfallltc 
Jonquils in Nov. 

Kew Report, the 
Lapageria outdoors 
Lasiandra macrantha 


Lily of the Valley 
Louictra fragrant ishima 
Louicera Htandishi 
Maries, Charles 
Milkwort, purple Rock 
Monaco 

Mushroom beds 
Notes, Australian 
Notes from Ireland 
Oncidium Kramerianum 
Opuntia Raflnesquei 
Orchids at Downside 
Orchids in bloom 
Ouvirnndra fenestralis 
Pea, K.’s Gladiator 
Pear, Gen. Todleben 
Pear trees, renewing 
Pt-ars, flavourless 
Pears, early 
Pears, new 
Plant fertilisers 
Plants, Australian 
Polyanthus Sunrise 
Potatoes, wintering 
Primulas, Chinese 
Primulas, propagating 
Rhododenons., greenhouse 
Boot pruning 
Rosemary twigs 
Roses, October 
Roses, protecting 
Salvia ccelestina 
Salvia Pitcher! 

Salvia mtilans 
Season, mildness of 
Senecio macro glossa 
Sitonacriuita 
Sitona lineata 
Skimmia berries 
Snowberry, crimson 
Spring Grove Cemetery 
Stocks in Nov. 

Storm, the late 
Tillandsia Linden! vera 
TreeB near houses 
Trees, transplanting 
Vine culture 
1 Vine, Hampton Court 
Vines, cropping 
Wallflowers for winter 
Yew, golden-berried 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Gloxinia maculata 
Monaco, view at 
Plants in Hyde Park 
Sitona lincata 
Sitona crimta 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. 0<L—Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand. W. C. 


10*. fid per iM). 

DaffxltlB. a fine mixture of Trumpot, Nontuch, PeerlcM, and poetl- 
ciu, 1* per dozen, 5s. fid. per 100. 

Tulips double an l tingle, beautiful colours, in mixture, Is. per 
dozen, 5*. fid per too. 

Crocus, all colours, in mixture, Is. fid. and 2s. Gd. por 1001 14* and 

2is per 1002. 

Snowdrops, double or single, 2s. fid. per 10J, 21s. per 1000. 

For Planting in Grass, Orchards, and Woods 
to Naturalise. 

Wood Hyacinths, in mixture and variety Si. fid., 5s. Gd., aid 7». 6d 
por 100 21s., 30s., and 41s. per 1000. 

Daffjdl’S, in mixture, 8s. fid , 5s. td. and; 7«. fid. per 100, and 30s.. 
4 and 631. per 1000 ; In named varieties, 10s. id., 12s. fid., and 
15 j. per 100 Mi. and 103*. per 1000. 

Star of Bethlehem, mixed varieties, 2s. fid. per 100, 2ls. por 1C03. 
Allium, mixed varieties, yellow, white, andi Uac, it. td. per i0J, 
21s. por 1000. 

Plantain Lilies (Funkias), In 12 sorts, 5«. fid. and 7s fid. par dozen. 
Hepsticas, red. blue, piuk, mauve, purple. Iliac, and white, in 
mixture, 3*. fid. per d' zen, 21s. por 103; inclumps, blue or rod, 
Is 04.. 2*. fid., and 3s. fid. each 
Diy Lilies (Homerecaliis). 5s. fid. per dozen. 

Snowflake- the largest-fl iwerad varieties, 7s fid. aid 10s. fid. per 
100; 1* fid. and 2s. fid. per dozen. 

Anemones double and slDgio, in mixture, 2s 64. per poued. 
Anemone fulgons, the brilliant scarlet Windflowjr, 10s. fid., 16»., 
and 2ls. per 100. 

Fumitory, Mascarl, Winter Aconites, Ac., 3s. fid. per 100. 

Idlies hardy free-growing va ictles, 21*. por 100. 

M>lla uniflura, consplcua, liUclna, and Candida, in mixture. 
3s. fid. and 5s. fid. per 100. 

BARR & SUGDEN, 

12, King St., Caveat Garden, London. W C 


OHuKJK Plants lor Greenhouse or Garden.— 

\J ti wiater-flowering Oeranlnms. Is 2d.; 6 Kachalas. Is. 21 
Ferns. Including Maiden hair. Is. Vd . i of each, Is 44. , Or.nm 
atroeocclneum rt -pi seedlings. Is. ; Wallflowers (ooaMe), Is, ilngie, 
7J. ; Polyautha* Is.; Paosiei, Is. Daisies, rel, wnice, and pink, 
is .all psr doz , 2 of each, u 2d .free—W. H. SMITH, Framing¬ 
ham, Norwich. 


■ROOTED CUTTINGS for early blooming, 

-Lb choice varlet'cs, mixed, 2* per doz M tdamo Tliinaut, A. 
liiultet, best doubles, Is. fid . white or scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 64 
Tin B rlt n strain of Lily of the Valley. Is. 3i. per do* , »*. 100, 
magnifleent spikes. All sent carriage free; send Id. stamp fu 
cat.logue — MEADS A BOYLES, Devonshire Orove, Oid Ken 
Read, London. _ 


■nARK BRAMHA COCKEREL, 7 months, 

JLr direct from Long Light, di<to fi months direct from l’urcivnl. 
silver spangled Hamburgh, rosy comb, 0 months, bcautilfully 
marked, 7s. Gd. each.-B. SHEFFIELD, Post OSice, Leicester. 


THE SUB-TROPlOAL GARDEN has beau- 

X tlfully-engraved figures of all the Important types of hardy 
plants useful lnobtolatng picture nqae effect* In the garden. Price5e 
post free 5e. fid.— Oxedim Office. 17. Southampton Street, Govern 
Garden, London. W.O. 


Jan published, Price6d each, by poit for 7 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACKS for 

JLVl 1682. •• Nor<hern Flower* '* designed by J Chdret. Comic 
Pocket Kook, •* Beaux and Belles of Yor.j " by Fnndvogel. Christ¬ 
mas Presents In great variety. List on application.—E. RIMMEL, 
Perfumer, 9i3, Strand 12 8. Regent St ; 24,Cornhtll. 


\TOVV READY. Post free 13 stamps. The Horse- 

Lv keeper's Keel pc Book. Contains the art of managing a tain, 
breaking and catching wild celts, managing an entire horse for 
t le season, savage horses and kickers, horse turning, bow to pre¬ 
pare ae ret oils and scents to qmet a horse, diseases of horses, 
01 en, shoep and pigs, and 150 recipes and stable secrets, ancient 
and modern. Copyright edition.—Address, J. W. 8AVILL. Olde 
Kooke Shoppe, Dunmow. 


QARDENER (Head Working), where one or 

U more are kept. near town preferred : thoroughly experi¬ 
enced In Ora^e growing and sdl branches of h >rticulture; sober 
and trustworthy; no family ; wagts 25s. wife would take charge of 
Loc'go.—•• B Pole Hill Lodged Hillingdon, Uxbridge. 


MEW double white BOUVARDIA AL- 

JLi FRED NBUNER. This splendid new Bouvardla can 
n .w be rupplled in good plants at Is. fid. each, po»t free 
GERANIUM PK1MA DONNA, Dr. Denny s new pure white, 
s i highly rpoken wf In the papers when exhibited and obtained 
first clast certificate price Is. «d. each, post free. GERANIUM 
I'VE GOT IT (CanneU's), new pure white, which enured 
such a sensation when exhibited, and received first-class 
certlfleste. price Is. fid. each, post free. 12 var*. sweet sc»ntrd 
Cape Pelargoniums invaluable for window decoration and for 
bouquets, 4s., 11 vars- Pentstemons, finest selected varieties 3 . 
12 vars. hardy Herbaceous Pnloxes, very fine. 3s.; 12 vars Z inal 
Ger. mums that have b--en proved to be good winter bloomers, 4s., 
12 vara. AbmUona the n w dwarf free blooroirg kinds so useful for 
cm < loom during winter, 6s. -, 12 vars. Greenhouse Plants, the best 
fre.' blooming varieties fis ; 12 vsrs. foliage and flowe-lng Be- 
iionlaa, 6s.; 12 vars show, French, and fancy Pelargoniums. 4i. ; 
12 \ rs regvl and decorative Pelargoniums, 9* . 12 vars. gre^nbouio 
Ferns, 6». All the above In good plants, post free, from B. W 
KNIGHT Florist. Battle,Snstcx. 
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PALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, and EKI- 

W MULA8, from the very best flowers and colours extant all 
rain-d from home grown seed, very superb strains; cannot fail to 

f ive splendid flowers. CalcevlaHas. 1*. fid. per dozen ; Cln*rarla, 
- ; 1. per dozen-, I*rlmuia2s pvr dozen. In good plants cost free 
from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, 8umx. 


NOW READY. 


THE 

Garden Annual, 

Almanack , Address Book, and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1882 . 

Price, Is., post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, Is. 6d., 
post free, Is. 9d. 


This is the moBt complete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the use of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal house B 
abroad. The Garden Annual, Almanack, 
and Address Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. It contains, among other mat¬ 
ters, the following, viz. :— 

Almanack for the Year 1831. 

Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 
or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
Month. 

A Carefully-compiled Alphabetical List ef Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 

The Principal Gardens and Country Seats In 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged In the order of 

the Counties. 

Names of the principal Country Seats A Gardens 
In the United Kingdom, with those of their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Poet Town and 
County. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom 
New Plants, which have received Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies. 
Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 

Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areaa. 
Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 

Measurements. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 

Weights and Measures—English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money — Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 

Obituary 

Price, Is. post free, la 3d. ; strongly 
bound with leather back, la 6d. ; 
post free, Is. 9cb 


“THE GARDEN" OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.GL 


Original from 

PENN STATE 

_ --- - ^ 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 

Being a great lover of flowers, I shall be glad if 
the readers of Gardening Illustrated will 
read my failures and successes with window 
plants. 

I will first say that I have spent a good many 
■hillings in buying plants, but I could never do 
much good with them, but I have learned a good 
deal since I have taken Gardening Illustrated. 
I believe I have thoroughly mastered all the 
difficulties attending window gardening. I began 
in the spring, 1S80, with Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
and Petunias. My window lies full south, and 
the house is always locked up from six o’clock in 
the morning until Bix in the evening, and then 
there is a fire lighted until bed-time and all day 
on Sundays. 

Watering.—I was advised not to use sau¬ 
cers under my pots, but to give the plants a good 
■oaking at the top and let the water drain away. 
Now, I soon found that was not a good plan for 
me to adopt, as I had to carry my plants into 
the kitchen almost every night, and the shaking 
caused the bloom to drop off, and when it had 
been very hot in the daytime tho plants were 
dried up, which made both bloom and leaves 
drop off, and caused the leaves to go rusty; 
then I tried saucers ; this answered very well in 
hot weather, but as soon as dull weather set in 
I found too much water was as bad as too little, 
so that was a failure ; then I tried another plan ; 
I bought a piece of zinc, 2 in. longer than my 
window board and 6 in. wide; I turned 1 in. up 
all round, and put a bit of putty in each corner 
to make it hold water ; then I laid it on one side 
until the putty got dry. I put it in the window 
and filled it full of coarse sand, and then I 
wetted the sand thoroughly and placed my 
plants on the top of the sand, and I can water 
them without disturbing them, and they never 
set over dry. Since I have adopted the zinc tray 
I have had a window full of beautiful plants. 


Obtaining plants.— My advice is, never 
buy a plant that is in full bloom in a greenhouse, 
nor yet in the market, for it has been too much 
forced to do much good in a window. Last sum¬ 
mer I made three cold frames ; I formed the 
■ides with turf 1 ft. thick, and lined the inside 
with wood, and I struck a few good cuttings— 
mostly Geraniums. I find it a deal better to get a 
cutting and strike it myself than to buy a plant 
in bloom. Last year I had bloom in my window 
on Christmas Day, and in March this year I be¬ 
gan with Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Hyacinths, 
Pansies (Cloth of Gold), yellow Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, and Auriculas ; then I had Gera¬ 
niums begin to bloom (Vesuvius), Petunias, 
Fuchsias, yellow and spotted Calceolarias, 
Lilium lancifolium album, and Primulas. I 
have always had a window full of good plants 
with plenty of bloom on them since last March, 
and at the present time I have a good show of 
bloom. I have scarlet Vesuvius Geraniums in 
full bloom, double pink Geraniums, double scar¬ 
let Wonderful, Primulas (very fine red and 
white), and I have four Fuchsias in full bloom, 
named Roderick Dhu, Grande Duchesse Marie, 
Try Me O, and Marginata. I have also had Mrs. 
Marshall, Avalanche, Rose of Castile, Bountiful, 
Tower of London, Madame Cornelissen, Miss 
Lucy Finnis, and Lady Heyteabury. The above 
are all well worth growing in a window. I had 
also white, striped, and purple Petunias, Gera¬ 
niums, Bcarlet Vesuvius, Wonderful (double 
scarlet), a very good double Pink (not named), 
Jewel (double dark Bcarlet), Madame Blanc 
(white shaded with pink, grand flower), Happy 
Thought, aud Distinction ; and of show Pelar- 

§ oniums I had William Bull, Stella, Leopold, 
oftening. Virgin Queen, Doctor Andry, Mrs. 
Lewis Lloyd, and Emma. I forgot to mention 
another good Fuchsia, Arabella Improved, 
which made a grand show this autumn. I have 
had Borne very good Sol&nums with abundance 
of bloom, but could not get it to set any berries. 
I shall be glad if anyone will give advice on 
those plants. I have a few pots of Musk, and I 
think that includes my stock of plants in pots. 

Raising and potting plants.—I will 
now go back to last April. I had gathered all 
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the dead leaves, withered grass, and Btraw that 
I could get hold of during the winter, stored it 
up in a dry shed, and the first week in April I 
bought four barrow-loads of fresh horse manure 
with straw amongst it; I mixed the materials 
that I had collected with it, and damped it with 
warm water ; then I put it all into my two-light 
frames, trod it well down, then put about 4 in. 
of soil on the top, watered again with warm 
water, then closed the frame. The next day I 
put all my Fuchsias in, pressing them down in 
the soil aa far as I could (I did not take them 
out of the pots); then I gently sprinkled them 
each day with warm water until they began to 
grow. I had a nice gentle heat, and in three 
weeks’ time I had some nice strong shoots 1 in. 
long ; some of these I took off with a heel and 
stuck them round the edge of a 4£-in, pot, 
covered them over with a bell-glass, and they 
rooted directly. I also struck some Solanums, 
Petunias, and Deutzia gracilis. I reared also in 
the frame at the same time Phlox Drummondi, 
Verbenas, -Helichrysums, Stocks, and Asters. I 
must mention that I covered the frame over at 
night with some bags until the second week in 
May. 

I will now "state how I treated my cuttings. 
The first week in May I was very busy potting 
my rooted cuttings very carefully in 3-in. pots, 
still keeping them in the frames, watering them 
very carefully when they required it, taking 
great care not to wet the foliage. They soon filled 
the pots with roots ; then I shifted them into4-in. 
pots. The Fuchsias I did not repot ; I let them 
show buds, then I removed them into the win¬ 
dow. In the first week in June I had some very 
nice plants in bloom ; the first week in July I 
cut them back a little, and repotted them in 4-in. 
pots, and in September they were in full bloom 
again. I waterfall my plants with pure water until 
they show bloom, then I give them sheep manure, 
liquid three times a week, very weak at first, 
and gradually increasing its strength as the 
plants get used to it. It gives the plants a very 
healthy appearance, and makes them send out 
dark green glossy foliage. I find that small shifts 
are best, as I have not long to wait until the 
plants are in bloom, and having between 50 and 
60 plants I can always have a good show in the 
window, and another advantage in having a 
frame is the plants grow a good shape. 

The plants which I have in bloom now I kept 
growing all summer, nipping all the buds off as 
they appeared until the second week in October. 

I never wet the foliage of my plants if I can 
help it, and each week I dust the leaves of those 
that are in the window with a small paint brush. 
I dare say some of you readers will think I am 
at a deal of trouble, but the flowers and fine 
healthy foliage that I get amply repay me for 
all my trouble, and I can assure you I feel very 
proud when a passer-by stops and admires my 
beautiful plants and flowers. 

Wintering plants. —Now I will give my 
experience of wintering plants in a cold frame 
—such as Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Petunias, 
spotted Calceolarias, and Cinerarias. I could 
keep the frost out by covering them up, but 
the damp killed them, so that was quite a fail¬ 
ure, but this year I have put in the frame only 
cuttings of Violas, Snapdragons, Pentstemons, 
mixed Pansies, Phloxes, and bedding Calceo¬ 
larias, which are all looking very well and 
healthy at present, and will come in very useful 
to decorate my front garden with, if I have good 
luck with them. My Fuchsias and Liliumsldry 
off and stow in a room all winter, watering 
them occasionally just to keep them from getting 
dust dry. My Geraniums and Petunias that have 
done blooming I cut back and keep them rather 
dry, and shall take them out of the frame when 
the weather sets in frosty ; my Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, and Auriculas I keep all winter in 
the frame, giving air when the weather is 
favourable. 

My Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, and Snow¬ 
drops were potted last week in October, put in 
a large box with 4 in. of ashes over them, pressed 
down firmly, and boards nailed down tight on 
the top of the ashes ; they will stay there until 
the end of February, then I shall take them out 
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and let them stand on the floor near the window 
for a week, then put them into the window ; by 
doing so last spring I had a very fine show. 

Soil.— With regard to soil, I use just the 
same sort for all my plants, and it seems to suit 
all Borts very well. I never go out into the 
country without getting either leaf-mould, Bods, 
or sand ; leaf-mould I find plenty in the woods. 
I also carry home the soil which moles work up 
into little heaps in fields, but find that it re¬ 
quires a deal more sand adding to. In mixing I 
put equal parts of leaf-mould and loam, and a 
quarter the quantity of sand. I find with using 
plenty of sand the soil keeps sweet longer, 
which keeps the plants in good health. 

Striking cuttings. —In making, cuttings 
I give them a clean cut just under a joint, and 
let them lie in a cool place a few hours, so that 
the cut part can dry up a little j then I put them 
round the edge of 4-in. pots, four and five in 
each pot, keeping them just moist and a little 
shaded from the sun ; but my Fuchsia cuttings 
I pot as Boon as I take them oil the old plants. 
I find they strike best taken off with a heel; 
this iB managed by getting hold of a young 
shoot about 1 in. long and breaking it off from 
the old plant by bearing downwards towards 
the pot. I also found that I could easily strike 
spotted Calceolarias. I had a plant given me 
that flowered in the spring ; I eut it down, and 
when it had thrown four nice shoots out I cut 
three off and potted them, aud they all flowered 
in September in 4-in. pots. They grow first rate 
in a cold frame shaded a little from the sun. 

The only pests that I have been plagued with 
are green fly j they affected my Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums, and Liliums. I found a good 
remedy in looking at the plants very often and 
brushing the fly off with a dry paint brush. I 
am very much interested in window gardening, 
and should be glad if others would give their 
experienoe for the benefit of the numerous 
readers of Gardening Illustrated. 

T. Tunstal. 


Flower vases in winter.—I picked up 
a wrinkle a few weeks ago in the way of vases for 
winter in a cottage parlour window during, a 
rural ramble. The good lady of the house in¬ 
formed me that it was only a handful of wheat 
ears cut off the proper length and put into the 
vase, and that it soon became green and remained 
so all winter, and now and then when she got 
a few flowers they were thinly interspersed. I 
have since tried it, and find the quickest way to 
make it start is by submerging the heads in 
water for two or three days, then putting it 
into the vase and changing the water twice a 
week. The colder the room the better the wheat 
grows, but when it becomes lanky trim with the 
scissors.—H. C. W. 

6637.— Date trees. —Place them singly in 
small pots, using light sandy soil, preferably 
peat, with good drainage. Keep them in a sun¬ 
ny window in a warm room and safe from frost. 
Give only enough water to keep them moist till 
spring, then water freely while in growth. They 
would do better in a warm frame or greenhouse 
while growing, but may be kept and will grow 
slowly and do well in a warm window for years. 
Shift into larger pots as required.—B. C. R. 


Plants sent by post.— I find from my 
own experience that advertisers send plants by 
post in very different ways. Some pack them 
with a little damp moss in light tin boxes, in 
which state they are delivered as fresh as if 
just lifted out of the ground ; others use card 
boxes which are almost as effectual; but I have 
received some packed with a little dry hay iu 
brown paper, and to make things still worse 
they were posted so as to arrive on Sunday, the 
result being that by Monday morning they were 
in a completely moribund condition. A few days 
since I also received a package of small roots by 
post without a stamp, and the Post Office there¬ 
fore charged double. If the vendor had only 
added the cost of single postage to the adver- 
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tised price he would have saved his customer’s 
pocket without injury to his own.—W. Newton. 

Uses Of sawdust. — Throughout Lan¬ 
cashire and Cheshire this material is used by 
florists and market gardeners, to the exclusion 
of the ordinary straw manures ; and for almost 
every purpose it is found more suitable. It is 
collected when gardening operations are slack, 
and placed in heaps until the heating proper¬ 
ties have gone out of it; after that it is used 
exactly as other manure. For heavy soils it is 
found especially suitable, having the additional 
recommendation of lightening the soil, as if bog 
or peat had been used. I have employed saw¬ 
dust manure for mulching all the flower beds 
daring the last three winters, and have found 
it very suitable for this purpose. It is an ef¬ 
fectual protection against frost, the sawdust 
being a capital non-conductor of heat; and it 
thus preserves any seedlings there may be, as 
well as keeping the roots of the permanent plants 
warm. It is very rich in ammonia, and during 
the rains of winter this is carried down into the 
soil. When spring returns it can either be forked 
carefully in or removed by the hand, so as not 
to damage any tender growths which it may 
have covered. By that time it has parted with 
most of its manurial contents, and may be 
again placed in the waste heap, but it does no 
harm whatever if left in the borders, especi¬ 
ally if the soil be heavy. All our tender rock¬ 
ery plants are carefully covered with sawdust 
manure in November, and it is allowed to remain 
until the end of February, when it is gathered 
off by hand. The florists in this neighbourhood 
use it largely also for greenhouse purposes, and 
the market gardeners say they can get finer 
crops of Celery with it than with any other ma¬ 
nure. Lastly, it is cheap and clean—two very 
great recommendations.— Bkockhurst, Dids- 
oury. 

Paraffined seeds. —Here we have great 
numbers of small birds of various kinds always 
on the look out for seeds when sown. In order 
to prevent their taking those of the Cabbage 
tribe, Radishes, &c., I first put the seed into an 
Australian meat tin, then drop paraffin on it in 
proportion to the quantity of seed, say a tea¬ 
spoonful to 4 oz. I then shake up the seeds well, 
so as to get every one well coated with it; then 
a pinch of red lead ; the tin is again well shaken, 
and every seed will be found to be red, but I do 
not think it is essential to use red lead. 1 have 
found anything in the form of powder to answer 
equally as well, such as dry, fine wood ashes or 
soot. I find that ; the seeds germinate freely, and 
that they are safe from birds until this has 
taken place, but no longer. Some means must 
then be used to prevent the young plants being 
pulled out of the ground. My practice is to keep 
them dusted with wood ashes or soot, mixed 
with any dust which may come to hand, till 
they are developed sufficiently to be out of 
danger. The birds do not seem to relish dirty 
seed leaves, and the ashes act as a stimulant to 
the young plants when washed in by rain or 
otherwise.—K. L. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Pansies from seed.— Having been an 
extensive grower of Pansies from seed for many 
years, I consider the following the best way to 
proceed : Get some shallow boxes 5 in. or G in. 
deep, make several 4-in. holes in the bottom, 
cover the bottom with broken pots, or cinders 
will do (not ashes), put 2 in. or 3 in. of roughish 
soil over this, and top with another inch or so of 
finer soil ; settle all by gently bumping the box 
on the table, then gently press smooth with any¬ 
thing flat, say with a smoothing iron, not press¬ 
ing very hard, then sow the seed very thinly ; 
if the seeds are 4 in. apart so much the better. 
Then sift a little fine soil over the seeds, the 
box being filled within j in. of the top. If 
the soil is moist, no watering is needed just yet, 
but do not let the soil get dry, and do not 
water in such a way as to disturb the seeds. 
Place the box in a house from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded ; a bedroom window will do very well, 
provided the box is removed during hard frosts ; 
give all the light and air possible. If placed in a 
temperaturo of 50° or 60° the seeds will of 
courso come up sooner, but avoid keeping in 
much heat afterwards, and be sure to give air 
and light. Sow about Christmas, and after gra¬ 


dually hardening off put the box out-of-doors 
fully exposed to sun, rain, and wind. Towards 
the end of April or sooner if the weather is mild 
prick out the plants 7 in. or 8 in. apart. Pre¬ 
serve a few plants to fill blanks, as worms and 
snails attack them when newly planted. A good 
protection is to top-dress thinly with soot, dust¬ 
ing the plants with it as well, but do not neglect 
visiting the bed at dusk or later with a candle, 
and pick up the slugs and snails. I may add that 
any kind of Pansy seed will make a showy bed, 
but if fine flowers are desired buy a score of 
named Pansies—half show and half fancy ; keep 
them clear of seed most of the season by daily 
picking off the decaying blooms, which will keep 
them in flower all the while, and about the end 
of September let a few seed-pods ripen on each, 
which preserve for next Christmas sowing. I 
find Pansies do best in the full sun ; the least 
shading draws and spoils them.— Amateur. 

Red winter Cherry (Physalis A Ike- 
kengi).—This plant is a native of Southern 
Europe and the East; its inflated capsular cover¬ 
ings are of a peculiarly bright orange-red colour, 
and, contrasted with its own or the green leaves 
of other border plants, its fruits, with their 
bladder-like calyxes, may not inaptly be com¬ 
pared to little Chinese lanterns that light up, as 
it were, their more sombre surroundings. The 
calycine coverings of the Cherry-like fruits are 
frequently macerated aud skeletonised, and thus 
form very pretty table ornaments. In many 
parts of Asia and in Germany the sub-acid fruits 
of this plant are eaten, but their flavour is not 
so good as that of the Cape species, P. edulis, 
which is not unfrequently grown in our hot¬ 
houses as an occasional addition to the dessert. 
In Peru and Brazil two other species, viz., P. 
pubescens and P. peruviana, are also grown for 
the sake of their edible fruits. For mixing with 
flowers and foliage at this time of the year sprays 
of this plant are very useful in decorations. It can 
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easily be raised from seeds, or may be increased 
by dividing the roots in spring. 

Making a Lily bed.— To make a small 
lasting bed for most Lilies the soil should be dug 
out 4 ft. deep and replaced with soil composed 
of two parts peat, one part loam, and one part 
sand. The best situation for a bed is in a shady, 
sheltered part of the garden, but not too near 
trees with strong roots which would exhaust the 
soil. A few small evergreens, such as Skimmia 
japonica, Rhododendron Lowianum, or odora- 
tum, improve the appearance of the bed and give 
shelter. Almost all Lilies are beautiful. The 
most beautiful which should grow in such a 
situation are L. speciosum, rubrum, and album, 
L. Krameri, and L. auratum. The old L. umbel- 
latum is very fine and showy, and will grow in 
ordinary garden soil ; L. candidum simplex, 
still one of the most beautiful of Lilies, likes a 
soil with more loam and less peat.—F. W. 

Flower beds and walks.—I must dis- 
sent from “J. D.’s” dictum (see p. 474) that 
flower beds should be made rather below the 
level of walks ; in many of the rock gardens 
which are made it would be impossible to grow 
the ohoicer alpine and hardy plants, but they 
may be kept in borders raised a little above the 
general level, especially if surrounded with a 
few half buried stones, and I fancy only the 
very hardiest and conaeq uently commonest plants 
would survive our winters, with their constant 
alternations of wet and dry, in a slough of des¬ 
pond such as “ J. D.’s ” border would be. Nor 


do I approve of walks being lowest in the centre. 
If the debris must wash somewhere, surely it s 
better at the sides than in the middle, whe- e 
you wish to walk ; besides, the slightest depres¬ 
sion at the sides serves to drain the superfluous 
moisture from the beds (so fatal in frost), and to 
keep the centre of the walks dry.—E. A. H. 

Free-flowering Everlasting (Xeran- 
themum annuum).—This is one of the prettiest 
of W'hat are known as Everlasting flowers. It 
grows about 2 ft. high, and if sown in patches, 



Free flowering Everlasting (Xeranthenuun annuum). 

yields masses of white, purple, and yellow, 
double and single, and semi-double blossoms. A 
packet of mixed seed sown in March in any 
ordinary garden soil will give a variety of 
colour, and if it is preferred to keep the colours 
distinct, then the different kinds must be 
ordered. The principal ones are, album, white ; 
imperials, dark violet-purple; plenissimum, 
dark purple, double ; super bissi mum, double 
globe-flowered ; and Tom Thumb, a compact 
dwarf variety. The flowers are excellent for 
cutting, and if dried in autumn are useful for 
winter decoration. 

Cutting dead stems from plants._ 

Do not cut down the dead stems too soon. In a 
garden over which I have some control it used 
to be the practice, as it still is in many places, 
as soon as autumn came to cut down all herba¬ 
ceous plants, rake and clean up everything, and 
make all what is called trim. I put a stop to 
that practice and began to leave a few sterna 
here and there ; questions were asked ; I ex¬ 
plained that even dead stems, in my estimation, 
were better than bare monotony. The idea was 
caught at, and it was soon discovered that even 
dead stems and leaves had a beauty and a charm 
of their own. For instance, a large clump of 
Spiraea palmata, growing by the side of the pond 
where it attains large dimensions, with its rich 
brown leaves, is quite a feature ; farther on ie a 
mass of the arching stems of Polygonum Sie- 
boldi, still bearing numerous seed vessels sup¬ 
ported bravely by Irises and Gardeners’ Gartc-r 3 , 
the latter, I think, quite as handsome now as 
in summer. It also occurs in various spots, both 
isolated and supporting other things ; farther on 
is agrand mass of Telekia specioaa, most distinct, 
itra 5-ft. stems surmounted by pale brown seed- 
heads, which are most persistent, and supported 
freely by masses of Astrantia, Iris, Thalictrum, 
Dracocephalum, Eryngium, &c. In other places 
are dead stems and bright green leaves of Feru¬ 
las. By-the-by, I think that the stems of Um- 
bellifers (Rudbeckias, Echinops, and the 8 ft. 
stems of Centaurea babylonica) should never ba 
removed before spring, for to my mind their 
winter condition is almost their greatest 
charm. In another place the decayed leaves and 
dead ttems and seed vessels of various Funkias 
come in for a share of admiration ; not only do 
these dead stems lend a permanent feature to 
the winter scene, but an added one when frosted 
over with glistening rime, or when wrapped in a 
Bnowy mantle. They also lead us back to the 
beauties of the summer that is gone, and dis¬ 
tinctly on to the one that is coming, and thus 
we may have our friends always with ns. There 
are, however, some dead stems that even I could 
not yet bring myself to tolerate, but of these 
another day.—T. S. 

GG31.—Garden shaded by house.— The 
situation described is just the place for Pansies ; 
with a little care very fine blooms could be had.’ 
Lilies of the Valley, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, 
Hepaticas, and the smallergrowing Campanulas, 
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8uch as C. carpatica, &c., would all do well. 
Fuchsias could be planted out in early summer, 
and would flower better than in a more sunny 
place. Many varieties of Iris, and also Saxifrages, 
Buch as S. crassifolia, S. longifolia, S. peltata, 
&c., would be suitable. But why not make a 
rockery and cover it with Ferns ?—B. C. R. 

6519.— Senecio pulcher. —To ensure per¬ 
fect success with this plant it should be treated 
as a biennial. As soon as the plants have done 
blooming, take them up and cut up the main 
roots into pieces about 2 in. long and insert 
them so that the top portion is just covered in 
sandy soil in well-drained pans, placing them in 
a frame. Most of these root cuttings will grow, 
and each one should be potted off in spring, 
grown along freely in the open air all the sum¬ 
mer, wintered in a cold frame, to be planted out 
the following April in rich soil where they are 
to bloom. Like many so-called hardy plants, 
this Senecio succumbs to cold and wet, rotting 
off at the crown in inclement winters. Plants 
that have flowered may be taken up and laid in 
a frame, but we do not think they ever show so 
much vigour as young ones.—J. 0. B. 

6597. — Propagating Aloyaiaa.— These 
are increased either in spring from cuttings of 
the growing shoots inserted in sandy soil in a 
temperature of 60°, covering with a bell-glass 
until they make roots, or they are to bo increased 
in summer, taking half ripened shoots and 
inserting them firmly in well-drained pots, 
keeping them in a cold shady frame until rooted. 
—J. C. B. 

A showy perennial (Zauschneria cali- 
fornica).—This is a showy perennial, hardy in 
sheltered places and in warm soils. In cold 
localities it requires a little protection in winter. 
This can easily be applied in the shape of a 
coat of coal-ashes over the roots. It grows from 



A showy perennial (Zauschneria calif ornica). 

12 in. to IS in. high, and yields abundance of 
gracefully drooping, bright vermilion flowers. 
It grows best in sandy loam on a rockery or on 
an old wall. It can bo easily propagated in 
spring by division of the roots, or it can be 
raised from seeds sown on a gentle hot-bed in 
spritag. It flowers during summer and autumn. 

6518.— Morina longifolia.—' This is quite 
hardy in light, loamy, or sandy Boils, but where 
the natural staple is heavy and cold, it is apt to 
suffer, but a mulch of ashes or Cocoa fibre w ould 
keep it safe. Your plant is just right for flower¬ 
ing well, and we would not disturb it, but we 
would eave seed and raise a few plants every 
year in spring, as two-year-old plants flower 
best.—J. C. 

6183.—Lifting Dahlias and Gladioli.— 
We do not think that much satisfaction will be 
gained from Dahlias that are left in the ground all 
the winter. They may be protected from frost, but 
they start so late into growth that they are of 
but little value as decoratire subjects, not com¬ 
ing into bloom until the first frosts arrive. 
Better take them up, store them dry and stand 
them under glass either in warmth in March or 
in the cool house or frame in April, planting in 
good soil in June. If the Gladioli are choice 
autumn-flowering hybrids, by all means take 
them up and dry them, planting again in March, 
or if the soil is heavy in April. Some of the 
hardier kinds, such as ramosus, Colvillei, by- 
zantinus, and the early-flowering kinds generally, 
should not be disturbed ; they flower best when 
left from year to year in the same place.— 
J. CoRtfHiLL. 


6536.— Planting Lilies.— October is the 
best time, but they may be planted any time 
during winter. Spring is too late for good blooms. 
Frost does not kill tne bulbs, but probably yours 
were not well manured, and so perishod. Is 
your soil heavy? if so, add plenty of sand.— 
J. C. 

Annual Sand Verbena (Abronia um- 
bellata). — This is an annual with succulent 
trailing stems and dense terminal clusters of 



Annual Saiid Verbana (Abronia umbellata). 

rosy purple and slightly fragrant flowers, re¬ 
sembling in appearance those of the Verbena. 
It succeeds best in rather poor, light, and dry 
soil; in rioher and moister ground the plants are 
apt to grow weedy, and the flowers become less 
conspicuous. The position beat suited to them 
is one fully exposed ; either an open, flat, but 
well-drained border, or a rock work. 

6520.—Position for Roses and Honey¬ 
suckle. —The Roses will do very well in the 
situation mentioned with the exception of 
Devoniensis, which requires a south aspect. In a 
north-west aspect we would rather plant a 
Gloire de Dijon or Jules Margottin. The Honey¬ 
suckle will do very well in any aspect except 
north.—J. C. B. 

Hardy Verbena (V. venoaa). This is a 
most useful plant, as it grows and flowers 
abundantly in almost any kind of soil or 
situation. It looks all the brighter for drenching 
rains, and lasts very late in tho season. When 
all the ordinary varieties of Verbenas fail this 
one is sure to give satisfaction. Being nearly 
hardy, it is easily kept through the winter, and 
if its fleshy roots are stored thickly in boxes 
any number of plants may be propagated in 
spring from the young shoots that are abun¬ 
dantly thrown out. In dry, warm soils, how¬ 
ever, it stands the winter unprotected. It should 
be planted rather thickly, and pegged down un¬ 
til the ground is covered, when it will continue 
to flower until the last of the summer flowers 
are removed or destroyed by the frost. Its 
flowers are bluish-violet in colour, and it is 
valuable for furnishing whole beds with that 
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particular shade, and produces a good effect 
in mixed beds, as, for instance, associated 
with variegated leaved Pelargoniums, such as 
P. Manglesi, &c. Its wiry, upright habit of 
growth, not exceeding 18 in. in height, renders 
it a suitable plant for many combinations. If a 
large quantity of plants be required, the best 
plan is to procure seed of it and sow it iu 


shallow boxes in autumn, and by keeping the 
seedlings in a cool house or pit during winter, 
dwarf, bushy plants in abundance may be 
secured by May. 

6582.— Gladiolus the Bride. -If the soil is 
light plant now, but if heavy wait till March, 
and in planting place a spadelul of light soil 
under each bulb. For pot culture pot at once, 
two in a 4£-in. pot, three in a size larger, using 
sandy loam two parts, leaf-mould one part. 
Keep the soil moist, let them come on gently, 
but do not subject them to a strong forcing tem¬ 
perature.—J. Cork hill. 

Mignonette In autumn.—I saw growing on a wall 
the other day two bunches of thiB beautiful fragrant plant 
without any Boil attached to its roote. It had only just 
the mortar on the wall to root in. I may also add that it 
far surpassed any that I have seen under glass.—C. C. S. 

Osmunda regalia.—I have a plant of Osmunda re¬ 
galia fourteen years old. It was planted in a hollow tree- 
stuinp in leaf mould and loam, no peat; in wet seasons 
like those of 1879 and 1880 it grew to a great height: this 
year it was more stunted. Aspect of fernery, N E.— 
A. 11. T. 

6184. —Climber for front of house.—We kuow 
of nothing better than Clematis Jackmani, which Mowers 
all the summer, and if you have room add C. Viticella 
rubra grandiHora, a fine contrast. They grow in any soil, 
but it should be deeply stirred and well manured. Plant 
in March.—J. C. 

6580.—Trlcyrtia hirta gTandiflora and Fritil- 
laria kamtschat kenaia. —Both thrive in sandy well- 
drained loam in the open air. As the Lily is growing 
freely it will in all probability llower In due time. If the 
Tricyrtls is grown iu pots it should be liberally treated, 
plenty of water In summor, shifting in April, and grow ¬ 
ing iu the open air all the summer.—J. C. B. 


ROSES. 

PROTECTING ROSES. 

All Roses must for the future, I fear, bo placed 
under covering material. It need not be heavy, 
and it must not be unsightly. If the Roses are 
single specimens on Grass at wide distances 
apart or in conspicuous positions, their heads 
should be neatly bound round with straw or 
Fern, and then over that should be put a slight 
coating of Spruce or Thuja twigs fastened over 
all for appearance sake. Nor should the stem be 
forgotten. Dwarf Roses on their own roots on 
the turf should be slightly cut back, tied loosely 
together, and have a neat cube of leaves, about 
1^ ft., built around them ; on the top a square 
piece of green turf can be laid. Standards in 
beds and borders may have their heads care¬ 
fully bent down and buried about 1 ft. under the 
level of the bed. They require to be somewhat 
pruned back, and if straggling in growth they 
will need tying together. A hole should then be 
opened, and the head, after loosening tho plant 
from the stake, should be gently bent down¬ 
wards till it lies in it; it should then be made 
fast with a strong wooden hook, 1^ ft. in 
length, and the soil laid over it. Dwarfs in beds 
may have Bmall pyramids of earth heaped up 
around them after being slightly cut back, or if 
standing too closely together to admit of that 
being done, they could be covered up in the 
same manner as dwarf Roses on the turf. What¬ 
ever mode of protection is adopted the ground 
should first be allowed to become slightly 
frozen, as under such conditions the trees would 
not be so much exposed to the ravages of mice, 
which commit great havoc amongst covered-up 
Roses iu hard weather when food is scarce. 
There iB another advantage in allowing the earth 
about the roots to become frozen, and that is 
the plants are not so easily excited by a few 
days of mild weather during the winter, and 
they remain longer in a state of perfect rest 
than they otherwise would do. Ono should not 
believe too implicity all that is too often repeated 
about keeping the Boil warm and mellow about 
the roots of Roses. The plants rest most com¬ 
pletely when the surrounding earth is at a low 
temperature, and Nature intends them so to be 
rested. To keep the roots warm when the head 
is exposed to all the vicissitudes of our northern 
winter cannot be a good practice ; therefore I 
recommend the freezing of the ground first and 
protection afterw-ards. In all cases it will be ad¬ 
visable to bind up»the stems, be they Dog Rose s 
or others. Banksian and other tender Roses on 
walls are not unsightly when unfastened and 
covered with earth at the foot of the wall or 
fence. With Roses covered up in the earth care 
must be taken to provide metallic labels of some 
kind, as wooden ones become illegible in one 
season, 9. 
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Madame Faloot Rose.—I would strongly 
recommend any one about to purchase Roses tor 
flowering in the greenhouse to secure at least 
one plant of Madame Faloot, as for its free and 
continuous blooming it certainly stands in the 
foremost rank ; the flowers are deep golden 
yellow, with rich dark foliage. I shifted a small 
plant of this variety into a 9-in. pot last 
autumn ; in January it was subjected to a 
rather severe pruning, rather more severe, per¬ 
haps, than is generally recommended for Tea 
Roses. In an ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
however, it quickly made growth and produced 
its beautiful buds, which were cut in a half ex¬ 
panded condition, as if allowed to go beyond 
this stage they are useless. In June I plunged 
the pot out of doors in a position fully exposed 
to the sun, giving copious waterings in fine 
weather, occasionally using weak guano water, 
and it bloomed most profusely until August, by 
which time I had cut nearly eighty blooms. In 
about a fortnight’s time another batch of buds 
were formed ; these (thirty-five in number) I did 
notallow to open, as I intended forcing the plant 
next spring. It was originally grafted on the 
Manctti, but I find it has now rooted out, to 
which fact I suppose the advocates of own root 
Rose® would say I must attribute its vigorous 
condition.—A. Polk in horn. 

Autumn Roses. —As I often see inquiries 
respecting the above, I think a list of those 
kinds from which I have been cutting blooms 
almost daily to the end of November may be 
useful to mauy. These Roses are growing in 
clayey loam, are never watered, mulched, or 
supplied with liquid manure ; they receive no 
attention beyond tho annual pruning, manure 
dug in in the winter, and the removal of from 
one-third to one-half of the first crop of buds ; 
those marked with a dagger are still thick 
with buds and foliage : Pauline Langemeur, 
Fisher Holmes, f Gi5ant des Batailles, Auguste 
Mie, tGeneral Jaqueminot, Marie Baumann, 
Marshal VailUnt, Paul Ntfron, f Lord Raglan, 
t Alfreds de Rothaire, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Alfred Colomb, Souvenirs de la Reine d’Angle- 
terre, fd’un frisre, and Malmaison; Anna Alexieff, 
Captain Christy, fMadame Willerinoz, f Celine 
Forestier, Acidalie, f Homer, Safrano, Gloire de 
Dijon. For a climbing Rose to cover a large 
space with little sun there is nothing like 
Madame d’Arblay ; it is far superior to FcliciW 
Perpctuelle in the profusion of flowers, and 
the shoots generally attain a length of 12 ft. or 
14 ft. per summer ; it has formidable thorns, and 
would no doubt answer for a fence.—A. B. T. 

6603. — Sowing 1 the Dog Rose.— If sown 
in Maroh in free soil in the open ground, the 
seed will germinate during the spring months. If 
the weather should be dry, good soakiegs of 
water must bo given, or some of the seeds will 
lay until tho next year.—J. Corn hill. 

0566.—Rosea in greenhouse. -The Roses 
will naturally go to rest at the beginning of the 
winter. They will bo pruned in December, and if 
the house is kept warm in early spring, they will 
come nicely into bloom in May. We would not 
give much heat before February, and then a day 
temperature of 55°, falling to 45° at night, will bo 
enough. This will bring along bulbs, Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, and any such flowering subjects.— 
J. C. 

6546.— Roses on walls.— We advise, as 
being the easiest and most satisfactory plan, 
that the old trees he at once rooted up, 
thoroughly remake the soil, and plant the kinds 
which it is desired to grow. Nothing will be 
gained by sinking plants in pots ; quite the con¬ 
trary ; they will never grow with freedom thus 
treated. Roses grow very free and strong if well 
planted in free rich soil and properly cared for 
afterwards, and if strong plants such as Gloire 
de Dijon are employed, they will give some 
bloom the first year. Make the border by stir¬ 
ring the soil quite 18 in. deep and 3 ft. wide, 
adding good loam if possible, but above all 
plenty of manure in a rotted state. We would 
not plant MarOchal Niel or Niphetos ; they are 
too tender : a good selection being Gloire de 
Dijon, La France, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Julo 3 Mnvottin, climbing Victor Verdier, 
(V*lino Forestier, PaulNeron, and John Hopper. 
-J. C. B. 

-What is to be done with the old Roses 

growing on the rectory wall ? are they to be taken 
up and new ones planted? I say, No. I had some 


on an old house in Kent 3$ years ago. I set 
to work tbe first year, and budded on them 
Gloire do Dijon ; about four or five buds took on 
each old Rose. On some plants I found young 
wood 1 yard to 1^ yards off from the roots. On 
one old Rose I put on Marshal Niel. In the 
winter time, I cut all the other old wood out. In 
the first year they were half up the house, 
second up to the top and had a most beautiful 
lot of Roses on them after cutting all the old 
wood, except with the buds on them I left there, 
and now wish I had a lot of old ones on this 
hoase, that I might treat them in the same 
manner.—C. L. M. 

6180.— Roses in late summer.— The 
Hybrid Perpetuals generally bloom again in late 
summer ana early autumn, especially if copious 
rains fall in August. What one has to do to en¬ 
sure an autumn bloom is to pick off all flowers 
as soon as faded, and water freely with liquid 
manure or top-dress with Clay's Fertiliser and 
wash it in. The Teas are sure to bloom well 
again thus treated, and Gloire de Dijon and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison are of the very best. 
—J. C. B. 

6574.—Rose not blooming.— The plant will, in all 
probability, flower next year. The Bankslan, aa a rule, 
does not bloom well until it is well established. Shorten 
back the strong shoots to about two-thirds of their 
length in March, and thin out weakly wood if any exists. 
The aspect is right- J. C. 

6522.— Rosea at Christmas— It is too early to 
think of bringing Rosea into flower. They may be got 
into bloom by March by keeping up the necessary heat, 
but if there is a general collection of plants in the 
structure, we would let them come on naturally. The 
early forcing of Roses is not a task for a beginner.— 
J.C. 

6532.— Roees in greenhouse border.— If frost 
is merely kept out the Roses will iest all right until 
spring, starting into growth iu April. Prune them some¬ 
where between now and January. Roses do uncommonly 
well in a cool greenhouse, better, as a rule, than iu the 
open air. - J. C. B. 

6590.— Rosea in rooms—If the plants are wanted 
to bloom early, prune back the strong shoots to two eyes 
in December, thinning out the weakly wood if there is 
any. Keep the soil moist, but do not water heavily in 
winter —J. C. 

6164.—Rose tree not flowering.— We can scarcely 
advise without knowing the name of the variety. If it is 
one of the free-growing evergreen or Boursault kiuds 
but little pruning will be necessary-, merely thinning out 
weakly wood and shortening back strong growths to two- 
thirds of their length. —J. C. 

0578.-Rose cuttings-— Protect them in frosty or 
in very wet weather only, and take care that they never 
suffer from want of water in spring, and do not let the 
sun shine on them until rooted.—J. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—December 
19 to 24 

Picking decayed leaves and flowers off Primulas. 
Staking out fronds of Adiantum farleycuse ; also plac¬ 
ing stakes to Poinsettias and Kuphorbia jacquinicettora. 
Getting out a few more Roman Hyacinths, and placing 
them in heat; also a few more Roses and Dielytra 
spectabilts. Getting a few more Azaleas, Deulzias, and 
Lily of the Valley into gentle heat. Pruning Gooseberries 
and Currants on north walls. Chopping sucker* up from 
Plums and Apples. Covering up another batch of Seakale 
on beds outside. Manuring beds ready for digging. 
Placing succession Lettuces and Kndive in Mushroom 
house to blanch. 

Glasshouses. 

Conservatory. —The most difficult season 
to maintain a gay appearance in this structure 
is now past, as the earliest batch of forced 
Azaleas and other plants will now be coming 
into flower. These will again be succeeded by 
others that pro coming forward. In arranging 
the plants in this house during the winter 
season, the soft-wooded and herbaceous subjects 
should never be overcrowded, otherwise they 
are very liable to damp off and get shabby 
before the flowers are over. Endeavour to have a 
few sweet-scented plants iu the house at all 
seasons of the year; the best at the present time 
are undoubtedly tho red and white varieties of 
Daphne indica. These will be succeeded by 
Hyacinths, Jonquils, Mignonette, &c. Maintain 
a clean and neat appearance throughout the 
house, and re-arrange the plants frequently to 
give fresh efleetj. 

Bulbs. —Hyacinths, Tulips, and Dutch bulbs 
generally should now be sufficiently rooted to 
stand forcing. It is always best to bring these 
along gently, so as to prevent the foliage from 
etting drawn up weakly, which would inar the 
eauty of theplantB when in bloom. Lachenalias 
that hare got a good growth of foliage on them 


may be introduced on a warm shelf near the 
glass, and will quickly push up their useful 
spikes of flowers. 

Epacrises.—Although these will succeed 
through the winter in a temperature jost above 
freezing, still where a good stock exists, it will 
be found useful to have a portion in bloom early, 
which may be easily accomplished by keeping 
some amongst such of the greenhouse plants as 
require the most warmth, say 45 p at night, with 
something more than this in the daytime. For 
this purpose thoee should be selected that m a de 
their growth first, and were turned out corre¬ 
spondingly early in the open air, as these plants 
at once set their flowers as soon as put outside 
in the summer, and by this are influenced in 
their time of blooming. The large-flowered, 
upright-habited varieties are the most useful for 
blooming early, and they are also the best for 
general use, especially for providing cut flowers, 
as every shoot of the preceding season’s growth 
may be cut without injuring the plants ; in fact, 
to ksep the erect-growing kinds from getting too 
taU and thin, it is necessary to shorten the whole 
of the shoots to within a few inches of where 
they were cut hack to the year previous. 

Large-flowered, and fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums. —Those plants of the large-flowered 
section that were shaken out the latest after 
being cut back and treated in the usual way 
should by this time have made sufficient new 
roots to permit of their being moved into their 
blooming pots, which should be about 8 in. in 
diameter. All Pelargoniums are better hard- 
potted, but for this section particularly the soil 
should be made very solid; it should also be is a 
medium condition as to moisture, and little water 
should be given until the roots have had time to 
fully establish themselves. There is no descrip¬ 
tion of soft-wooded plant which makes any growth 
through the winter that from this time to the end 
of February requires to be kept with the soil so 
dry as these and the fancy varieties, without 
which they never can be grown satisfactorily. 
They should have all the light possible, and be 
kept at a temperature of about 40° at night, 
with a little air every mild day, but not exposed 
to keen winds. The dwarf-growing, free, early- 
flowering, decorative kinds so largely cultivated 
by market growers, and which are the most use¬ 
ful by far for general purposes, as they will bear 
enough heat through the winter to have them 
in bloom by the beginning of March, Bhould bj 
kept now at a temperature of 458 or 46° at 
night, with sufficient warmth in the daytime to 
permit of a free admission of air, which prevents 
their becoming drawn. As soon as the flowers 
show freely, which they ought to do by this 
time, the plants will bear a little liquid manure 
once a fortnight or so, but they must not have 
it over strong, or it will cause them to run too 
much to leaf. They ought to be kept close to 
the glass in the lightest house available, and 
especial care should be taken to see that they 
are free from aphides, on the first appearance of 
which they ought to be fumigated. 

Camellias are plants which may be induced 
to flower at any time of the year, yet they do 
not like too much forcing, for when hurried too 
much the buds are almost certain to drop off, 
especially if the atmosphere is too dry. The 
proper time to regulate their season of flowering 
is when they make their growth and set their 
buds ; by inducing a portion of the plants to 
make early growth, and by keeping the others 
later, a longer season of flower will be secured. 
Consequently if it happens that the bulk of 
these plants is flowering too much altogether, 
and not so early as may be required, the best 
plan is to at once remove part of the plants to 
where they can receive a little heat, and have 
a sufficiently moist atmosphere to accelerate 
their flowering, and ako induce an earlier 
growth and disposition to come into flower 
earlier in fnture seasons. 

Flower Garden. 

Flower roots.— Look over all kinds of 
these, such as Dahlias, Gannas, Gladioli, 
and remove any that show si^ns of decay, aad 
see that the rest are secured from fi ost’ Look 
over t he stock of plants and make notes of thoee 
mo*t in request, or which it is desirable to in¬ 
crease by means of seed or cuttings. A lar^ 
supply of dry leaves should now be secured and 
stacked, where they can be kept dry until re¬ 
quired for making up hot-beds, the gentle heat 
of leaves being of great assistance to all freshly 
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potted- off plants, encouraging, aa they do, root 
action, and when of no further service they may 
be placed in a heap to become thoroughly de¬ 
composed as leaf-mould. 

Chrysanthemums.— We contrive to get 
all cuttings of Chrysanthemums in before Christ¬ 
mas, and, besides that, the soil is all prepared 
for next season’s potting. Chrysanthemums 
require to have rich manure mixed with the 
soil, and if this is done at the timo of potting, 
it has not time to become incorporated with the 
soil. All who expect to grow this plant well 
would do wisely to mix the oompost now and 
lay it up in ashed, or even out-of-doors. Use four 
parts of good loam, one of rotten stable manure, 
one of leaf-mould, and an 8-in. potful of crushed 
bones to each barrow-load of the compost. 
Pounded oyster shells will do instead of the 
crushed bones. 

Rose on walls.— Many contrivances may 
be resorted to to afford the necessary protection 
to Roses on walls, but there is nothing mnch 
better than some dry Fern with the stalks stuck 
in behind the shoots of the Roses, or, if the 
Roses are tied to wires or trellis-work, it is still 
easier to fix in the Fern ; with this, and some 
Spruce branches similarly put in so as to keep 
the Fern from blowing about, the plants will be 
independent of frost. 

Dwarf Rosea.— Of these, the more tender 
kinds in beds aud borders should at once have 
the ground covered a few inches with old tan, 
litter, Furze, or Fern. Where the three latter 
are used, some evergreen branches laid flat on 
the top will prevent the material being blown 
about and keep the roots and collars of the 
plants safe, whioh, even should the tops be de¬ 
stroyed, will break out and make vigorous 
pfrowth, but where, in addition to this, a suf¬ 
ficient number of large evergreen branches can 
be stuck firmly in the ground, moderately close, 
much may be done to secure the whole of the 
plants. 

Standard and half-standard Roses 
of such varieties as are susceptible of injury from 
cold can often be brought safely through a 
severe winter by the well-known method of 
thrusting some Fern or Gorse in amongst the 
branches composing the head, tying the whole 
round with twine or a pliable Willow. The 
Gorse is preferable for this purpose to anything 
else, as through the changes of weather it does 
not lie so close and hold so much moisture as 
anything of a softer nature. 

Protecting Roses in pots.— Roses in 
pots should if possible be boused, or placed in 
frames or cold pits ; or if even loose lights can 
be fixed up over them, it would be better than 
their remaining fully exposed to raiu and snow ; 
for though such Roses may take no harm when 
planted out, it is a very different thing with any 
plant, however hardy, when its roots are con¬ 
fined in a pot. The pots should also be plunged 
sufficiently deep so as to prevent the soil bsmg 
frozen, as through this cause plants in pots are 
almost certain to be damaged. 

Walks. —Re-making walks Bhould now be 
proceeded with, so as to give them time to get 
consolidated before the drying winds of spring 
set in. In re-gravelling, presuming that draii a 
have been put in order and edgings cut, the old 
gravel should be loosened before putting on a 
layer or coating of new material; or if tl e 
drainage is defective, the whole of the old 
layers should be turned back, and the Boil re¬ 
moved deep enough to get in a good layer of 
brickbats, clinkers, or rough stones; after which 
put on the loughest gravel, then fine material, 
and finish off with a coating of new gravel, 
leaving it slightly fullest in the middle of the 
walks, but not sufficiently so to make it uncom¬ 
fortable for walking on. Keep it rolled down 
frequently, as the firmer and smoother the sur¬ 
face the fewer weeds will establish themselves 
on it. Where good binding gravel is difficult to 
obtain, the foundation of the walk may be made 
similar to the preceding method, and the coarse 
stones rolled down to an even surface, finishing 
off with 1 in. of shell gravel, which makes a Boft, 
pleasant walk, fit for use in all kinds of weathers, 
for being very porous it ’dries quickly after rain, 
and does not hang to the feet after froit. 
Shrubbery. 

To keep shrubberies in good condition they 
should be annually looked over, and soon after 
the trees are thinned out the strongest shoots 


of coarse-growing shrnbs should be shortened 
back; all dead wood should be removed, and 
any gapB filled up. The various sorts of common 
Laurel make an excellent undergrowth for tall 
trees, and they may be preserved in good con¬ 
dition for an indefinite number of years if kept 
low by timely pruning, but if left to grow up 
unchecked they soon become sickly and die. 
Portugal Laurel makes a handsome specimen if 
left to grow so as to form a tree, as do also the 
Sweet Bay and Arbutus for the foreground ; 
Daphnes or Wood Laurels succeed well in the 
shade, and are delightfully fragrant. The Lau- 
rastinus, too, from its flowering during the 
winter Beason, helps to enliven our gardens at a 
comparatively flowerless period. 

Hedges may be cut during the winter 
season ; where they have been allowed to run 
up and get thin at the base they will be benefited 
by being reduced in height considerably, aa 
when required for boundary fences their density 
is of more importance than their height. Keep 
them clean at the base by forking out all kinds 
of weeds and rubbish, and afterwards put a 
layer of fresh soil over the surface roots. As a 
rule, clipped edges are not ornamental, but 
Holly edges may be kept by being cut in with 
a knife ; also Laurel hedges, which being dense 
make efficient screens either for privacy or from 
breaking the wind from tender vegetation. 
Fruit. 

Keeping Grapes. — Thin-skinned kinds 
and Muscats intended for use early in the new 
year may now be cut and bottled, bat Lady 
Downes and others intended to hang until the 
month of May should remain on the Vines until 
all the leaves have fallen and the wood is hard 
and fit for pruning. This generally takeB place 
in December, and the first week in the year 
ahould find them in the finest possible condition, 
when their removal to a properly arranged Grape 
room will insure their keeping fresh and good 
for four months without shrivelling or loss of 
flavour. The berries should not be rubbed or 
disturbed in their removal from the Vines ; nei¬ 
ther should any of the growths be removed from 
the wood beyond the bunch, as every fresh wound 
would admit of the escape of moisture into the 
dry atmosphere of the room. When all the 
bunches have been arranged the temperature 
may range about 45°, with plenty of top ventila¬ 
tion, and just sufficient warmth to set the air in 
motion until all stagnant moisture has been dis¬ 
persed, when artificial heat, if possible, should. 
be dispensed with, as Grapes always keep best 
when the room can be kept dry without it. The 
Grapes will require looking over twice a week 
for decaying berries, but the loss, owing to the 
even state of the atmosphere and temperature, 
will be much smaller than would be the case if 
they were left hanging on the Vines until the 
spring. All worry and anxiety as to the manage¬ 
ment of the houses in severe weather will be at 
an end, and a good two months’ rest after the 
Vines are pruned will be the first step towards 
early starting in the spring, compact bunches, 
and early ripening in tne autumn—three very 
important items in the successful management 
of late Grapes. 

Vegetables. 

It will be well, the present mild weather not¬ 
withstanding, to take precautionary measures 
for the protection of tender subjects, such as 
Globe Artichokes, Celery, Broccoli, Parsley, 
Lettuces, and Cauliflower plants. There Bhould 
also be got in a supply of those roots that are 
difficult to get at in frosty weather, such as 
Horseradish, Jerusalem Artichokes, and Par¬ 
snips, and in every other respect the work of 
the entire garden should, in reference to the 
weather, be arranged prospectively. A sowing of 
Peas and Broad Beans may now be made. Select 
a warm sheltered spot, and make the ground as 
light and dry as possible by adding vegetable 
mould, and to very heavy soil, cinder ashes. 
William I. can scarcely be beaten as a first early 
for sowing on open borders in lines 5 ft. apart, 
and as an early dwarf for growing in boxes placed 
along the front of orchard houses in pits, or at 
the foot of south walls, McLean’s Little Gem is 
really what its name implies. As an early Broad 
Bean no kind yet excels the old Early Long Pod. 
Seed Potato stores should be frequently exa¬ 
mined, and where practicable the whole of the 
sets should be laid in single layers only ; they 
will now bogm to sprout, and the cooler they 
can be kept—short of being subjected to actual 


frost—the better and more sturdy will be the 
shoots ; moreover, without the planting of good 
seed tubers good crops ought not to be expected. 
Sets of early kinds that are intended for planting 
in pits should now be started in boxes of light 
vegetable soil, and as soon aa well rooted in it 
they should be transferred to forcing quarters, 
the beds for which should be got iu readiness. 
Oak leaves being tbe most suitable for Potatoes, 
and long lasting as regards the retention of heat. 
A small percentage of stable litter intermixed 
with the leaves raises the heat quickly, and on 
1 such a bed Asparagus starts into growth imme¬ 
diately, and the crop is exhausted before the 
head gets too low. During mild weather fully 
expose Lettuces, Endive, Radishes, and Carrots 
in pits and frames; also Cauliflower plants in 
handlights. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SPIR/EA JAPONICA. 

This is one of the most valuable of winter¬ 
flowering plants, and it is also one of our best 
hardy herbaceous perennials, but when grown 
in open borders it is well to protect the early 
growths from late spring frosts, otherwise Borne 
of the best flower-spikes may get injured. Let 
us, however, consider it in the light of a plant 
for forcing. Suppose in October we receive a 
dozen imported roots or clumps ; they should be 
potted, if possible, the same day as received in 
a compost consisting of three parts good turfy 
loatn, the other part leaf-mould and two-year- 
old cow manure in equal proportions. The ma¬ 
nure must be sufficiently dry to enable its being 
readily rubbed through a £-in. riddle ; add suffi¬ 
cient sand to make the whole porous, and mix 
well together ; the pots, which should be large 
enough to admit of a portion of the soil being 
worked in all round the roots, must be clean and 
crocked in the ordinary way. In potting, press 
the soil moderately firm, and when all the plants 
are potted give them a good watering ; this done, 
place them in a cold frame for a week or two, 
and introduce half of them to a shelf in the 
coldest part of the greenhouse. When they show 
signs of starting into growth, bring them to tho 
warmest part of tho structure, and as soon as 
the flower-spikes appear they may be taken to 
a still warmer temperature if convenient. Each 
pot should now be placed in a pan of water ; 
these pans should be allowed to become empty 
occasionally, say once a week ; this will to a 
great extent prevent the soil from becoming 
soured. Liquid manure diluted to about half 
strength may now be administered twice a week, 
and every encouragement given for the plants to 
make and perfect all the growth possible. 

Early flowering plants. —Let us now 
suppose that half the plants have flowered be¬ 
tween Christmas and the end of March ; if the 
flowers have not been cut for decorative and 
other purposes, the old stems should all be cut 
out as the plants leave the conservatory or other 
structure in which they have bloomed. Gradually 
harden them off in a cold frame, and when all 
danger of frost is over place them outside in an 
open situation, where they will get all the light 
and air possible ; thiB is essential for the ripening 
of the crowns. As soon as the foliage shows the 
least signs of decay liquid manure must be with¬ 
held, and the supply of water must also be 
somewhat diminished, but at the same time the 
plants must never be allowed to flag. When the 
foliage has naturally died down the soil may be 
allowed to get quite dry, and then they may be 
turned out of their pots, and with a sharp spade 
or knife cut into pieces of the desired size, or 

E lanted out as they are ; if cut, let the operation 
e performed the day previous to that on which 
they are to be planted. This will allowthe wounds 
inflicted to get somewhat healed, thus rendering 
them less liable to rot. The bed, which should 
be ready to receive them, should have been pre¬ 
viously deeply dug and well enriched with leaf- 
mould and well-rotted farmyard manure; the 
plants must be planted 2 ft. apart all ways, or 
even more if ground can be spared for them. 
When planted, give a good watering and a 
mulching of half-rotten manure ; this mulching 
is merely to keep the roots moist and cool. In 
planting, tread the roots firmly in, and if the wea¬ 
ther be dry they must be watered regularly; keep 
the beds free from weeds, and they will be well 
established before the season is over. What 
flower-spikes they throw up this first season 
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moat be out out as soon as they can be seen. 
As regards winter treatment, I believe the best 
protection for them is that which they provide 
tor themselves—I mean the foliage. If this be 
allowed to remain just as it falls over and around 
the crowns it is all they require ; of course if 
this is thought unsightly it may be cleared away 
and a sprinklingof Cocoa-nut fibre or wood or ootl 
ashes applied to a depth of J in, to 1 in. Some 
time during the winter the beds must be care¬ 
fully pointed over with a fork, but care must be 
taken not to disturb the roots ; cover the ground 
between the plants £ in. thick with good rotten 
manure. All the attention they will require dur¬ 
ing the ensuing summer will be keeping them 
well supplied with water and the beds free from 
weeds. When the foliage has died down, take 
up the required number of roots before severe 
frost occurs ; pot them, and treat them in every 
wav as directed for imported roots, and I have 
no hesitation in saying the result will be most 
satisfactory. 

Late flowering plants.— Let us now 
advert to the other half of the plants which 
bloom say from May to July ; these I prefer not 
to plant out the first season, as they have not, 
as a rule, time to get established before short 
days and frosty nights set in. Instead of plant¬ 
ing these out, I force them a second time m the 
same pots ; the flower-spikes will not be so fine 
as in the first instance, but if the roots are good 
to begin with, and the plants are properly cared 
for from first to last, no one, I think, will have 
cause to regret having forced them or rather 
bloomed them a second time in the same pots, 
for the supposition is that the plants in question 
a~e not brought into bloom in the first case until 
Mayor June, which is very near the time when 
they flower naturally, i.e , without any forcing. 
Tneae plants, I find, possess one special advan¬ 
tage over freshly imported roots, and that is 
they can, being well established in their pots, 
begot into bloom with the greatest ease for 
Christmas, a time when few people, if any, have 
too many flowers. In all other respects they 
Tiust be treated sb the other plants. When the 
foliage dies oft, lay the pots on their sides in the 
'Wildest place you can find, as if thev are placed 
in a position where the sun can shine directly 
upon them they will commence to grow before 
they are required to do so. See that all the plants 
are placed in cold frames before frost occurs. 
Introduce them indoors as required, give liquid 
manure every other watering from beginning to 
end ; let it be weak at starting, increasing the 
strength as the plants advance. These plants 
should be planted out early the next summer 
and others bought in, until the stock is suffi¬ 
ciently increased to enable those concerned to 
lift the plants required from their own beds. 

Plants grown for their foliage.— 
It sometimes happens where Ferns are scarce 
that the foliage of this Spireea has to be used 
iostead of Fern fronds for mixing with cut 
flowers. When this is the case it is best to select 
a few plants from the rest, and not to cut from 
any of the others. These, when planted out, 
must remain three years before they are again 
lifted for forcing, unless it is intended to grow 
them for foliage only. Under the above treat¬ 
ment I have had plants in 7-in. and 8 in. pots 
each bearing from twenty to forty flower-spikes. 

Hi H. 


Hints on Cinerarias, —Judging from my 
small experience, this good and showy plant re¬ 
quires only that moderate amount of care and 
attention which is necessary to raise fairly good 
stock of any kind. I put in a small quantity of 
seed in April last, and as a result I now have 
thirty-five plants, about a dozen of which are 
inst coming into flower. Most of these last are 
fin) specimens about 18 in. high, inclusive of 
6 in. for the flower, and about the same in width. 
The foliage is very dense, while in two or three 
cues where the plants are in full flower the 
trusses of bloom are 15 in. across. I have leaves 
ou my plants 10£ in. long and 10 in. wide. The 
secret in growing Cinerarias successfully appears 
to lie in pushing, but not foroing them, forward 
as rapidly as possible, both by the aid of manure 
water and frequent re-potting. By this system 
large plants with magnificent trusses of flower 
may be raised, though possibly single blooms 
may not be so large as where more time is allowed 
for growing. The single blooms upon my plants 
are for the most part from 1£ in. to If In. in 


diameter. I have only to add that this season I 
have not seen such a thing as an insect on any 
of my plants.—T. T. 

Chinese Primulas.—Mr. Robert Beedell, 
The Nurseries, Wellington, has sent us a box of 
blooms of beautiful Primulas. They are large 
and of good form, and embrace a varietv of 
colour. There are pure white, flesh colour, 
salmon, deep rose, pink, purple, and the nearest 
approach to clue we have yet seen. 

Large-floweringr Pelargoniums.— As 
Pelargoniums, and especially the delioate fancy 
varieties, are susceptible of cold, a little fire- 
heat is absolutely required in frosty and, indeed, 
in dull, clammy weather. The plants can scarcely 
be said to cease growing at any time during the 
winter, and while the weather is mild they make 
a decided headway. Anyone having a warm 
house can manage to have a long succession of 
Pelargoniums in flower. If some that are well 
established in pots have a little fire-heat given 
them in the evening, keeping them at about 50°, 
their growth will be accelerated without draw¬ 
ing if ventilation be afforded when necessary. 
Then the heads of bloom can be prolonged into 
late summer by keeping some of the later-flower¬ 
ing varieties at a moderately low, but safe, tem¬ 
perature. Cuttings taken in August, and put 
singly into small 3-in. pots, make capital plants 
for flowering late if they be stopped, low down 
in October, and then shifted in early spring as 
soon as they push into growth. They should be 
shifted into 4}-in. pots and again into 6-in. pots, 
in which to flower. They do not make large 
specimens, but they grow into capital blooming 
plants. Green-fly is troublesome now, and no 
pains should be spared to keep the plants clear. 

Fuchsia splendens.— This, though by 
no means new, is seldom met with, and yet 
with a little attention it will continue to produce 
its showy scarlet and green flowers during the 
whole of the winter. I take cuttings of it in 
spring or early in summer and grow them on 
without stopping, so that by the end of Sep¬ 
tember they will have made fine pyramidal 
plants, which may then be rested Blightly, and 
if after that they are introduced into the green- 1 
house or. better still, a rather warmer structure, 
they will commence flowering at onoe and will 
continue till the spring.—A. 

Erica melanthera.— This, though not a 
new or rare plant, is not grown so abundantly 
as its merits deserve. It well repays any atten¬ 
tion that may be bestowed on it by a wealth of 
flowers rarely seen on any other plant. They are 
of a pale mauve colour, with black anthers, and 
though small render the ’plant, when in bloom 
at this season of the year, very pretty and at¬ 
tractive.—J. S. T. 

Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans) 
in a fernery. —Much has been written for 
and against this plant—the former on account 
of its delicious perfume, the latter because of its 
propensity for over-running its neighbours. No 
one disputes that it is a welcome flower in mid¬ 
winter either in the open air or elsewhere. We 
never saw it to better advantage than a few days 
since, when we found it nestling among the 
fronds of Ferns in a naturally planted fernery ; 
its. pinkish white flowers, though in themselves 
rather conspicuous, were numerous, and seemed 
to enliven the aspect of the fernery on a dull 
day, but the perfume even eclipsed that which 
pervaded an adjoining Orchid house. If a block 
or stem is set apart for it on some of the 
strong-growing Ferns there is no fear of its in¬ 
truding on other occupants. 

Nympheea odorata minor.— For grow¬ 
ing in small tanks or in glass vessels in rooms 
this plant is admirably adapted. Its leaves, 
which are small, are round and of a reddish- 
bronze colour on both sides. Its flowers, which 
are not half the size of those of the common 
Water Lily, are produced freely ; they are ex¬ 
quisitely formed and of snowy whiteness, the 
stamens being Bulphur-coloured. In a cool con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse where a tank exists, 
this Lily will flourish, and it will even with¬ 
stand severe frost. 

Teooma j as m In o Ides.— This plant, 
though a fine greenhouse climber, is difficult to 
flower. Some years ago I had an old plant of it 
to deal with ; it was planted out at one end of 
a house in whioh Camellias and Azaleas were 
kept. These were turned out in summer, and I 


determined, if possible, to flower the Teooma, 
which covered the whole of one side of the roof. 
The latter was provided with sliding lights, 
which we slid right down, and exposed the 
plant to sun, rain, and wind till the middle of 
September, when the house was wanted for 
the Camellias ; but the Tecoma had already set 
for flowering, and by the end of September it 
was ooverea with hundreds of racemes of its 
Gloxinia-like flowers. I have never seen this 
plant flower so freely as it did then, but I have 
no donbt that incests depended on exposure to 
air and sunshine daring the summer.—Z. 

6621.— Starting a greenhouse.— It is 
not stated what kinds of Ferns there are already 
in the greenhouse; but presuming they are ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse sorts, they ehomd be placed in 
the closest, warmest, and shadiest part, and the 
Camellias in the coolest and airiest part, where 
they can be shaded a little in the summer. Keep 
both Camellias and Ferns carefully watered— 
just moist, but not wet. Very little neat must be 
given at first, or the buds of the Camellias will 
be liable to fall; 40° at night to 48° or 50° by day 
will be sufficient. When the days begin to 
lengthen the temperature may be gradually in¬ 
creased, maintaining a moist and genial atmo¬ 
sphere by occasional light syringinga, and more 
water may be given at the roots also. Gloire de 
Dijon Rose does not usually do well under glass, 
but Marshal Niel and others of the Tea and 
Noisette sections will do well in a light, airy, 
and cool house, but they moat have very little 
heat. Cinerarias, Calceolarias (herbaceous), and 
Cyclamens, as well as Heaths, Epacriaea, Aza¬ 
leas, Acacias, Cytisuaes, and others would do well 
in such a cool house, and Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
&o., could be kept also through the winter in an 
airy part, kept somewhat dry.—B. C. R. 

6167.—Treatment of Azaleas.— When 
the plants have done flowering and just as they 
are starting into growth, turn them out of the 
pots and examine the roots. If the soil is full 
of fibres, forming a network of roots round the 
outside of the ball, shift into the next sized pots 
in good sandy peat. If, on the contrary, the soil 
has a soddened appearance, work away as much 
of the old mould as poaai ble, and replace in a clean 
pot of the same size, giving fresh drainage and 
using fine, well-sanded peat. Choose a time 
when the soil is between wet and dry to per¬ 
form this operation, and place the plants m a 
light position, shading from hot sun and pro¬ 
moting free growth by syringing in hot weather* 
As soon as growth is made and begins to 
harden, put the plants in the open air until the 
middle of September. We should add that if 
they are in large pots and it is not desired to 
shift them into larger ones, they will, if the 
roots are in good order, make good wood by 
watering with weak guano or soot-water when 
they are making growth and swelling their buds. 
Azaleas must not be coddled; they want plenty 
of air at all times when making new growth and 
when at rest, shotting np early in the after¬ 
noon so as to economise the sun’s rays, thereby 
inducing a free and early development.—J. C. y 
Byflect. 

6654.—Begonias and Fuchsias in au¬ 
tumn. —Early sown Beedlings of Begonias, or 
plants that have flowered early, been hardened, 
cat back a little, and started again in a warm 
house would flower up to Christmas, but they 
must be kept growing in a warm house from 
September to do any good. Fuohsias that have 
flowered early and Seen treated as above 
should flower well in a moderately warm house 
as should also late-struck outtings which have 
been grown on.—B. C. R. 

6576 .—Gloxinias and Aohimenes. —If 
there is convenience of bottom heat it will be 
easy to grow both of these summer blooming 
plants well. What they need is a temperature 
of 60° to start them in, and if this can be com¬ 
manded in March they may" be potted by the 
beginning of the month, although to ensure a 
succession a portion of the stock may be potted 
a month later. Pots just large enough to amttin 
the bulbs comfortably should be used, n«ing 
sandy peat, watering carefully until growth 
commences. When the plants are fairly in 
growth, and the roots touching the sides of the 
pot, shift into the next Bized pot. Achimenes are 
best placed some twelvecormsinapanor6-in.pot. 
When they are 2 in. high, transplant carefully, 
putting three in a 4-in. pot, or five ina size larger. 
Plenty of light, shading from hot sun, ana a 
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moist atmosphere are the conditions required to 
ensure perfect growth in both Gloxinias and 
Achimenes.—J. C. B. 

6157.— Amaryllis longlfolia rosea — 
This being in some localities ouite hardy, a cool 
greenhouse will suit it well. Water carefully for 
a time ; in fact, only just enough all the winter 
to maintain the soil just moist. During spring 
and summer give plenty of air, and when growth 
ii being freely made abundance of water. This, 
like all bulbs, should have very good drainage 
and a free Bandy soil, fibrous loam two parts 
and leaf-mould one part being about the best 
compost, adding plenty of coarse silver sand.— 
J. C. B. 

6516.—' Tacaonias and Oobaaas. —Pro¬ 
bably the wood of the Tacsonia is too much 
crowded. The plants should be pruned now, 
thinning out weakly shoots, keeping only the 
strongest and cutting them into about one third 
of their length. When the plant is growing 
water freely, giving plenty of air. This climber, 
a* well as the Chbrca, likes a maximum of light 
and a free circulation of air, so that each shoot 
should be so trained as not to be crowded by its 
neighbour. Only strong growth brings flowers.— 
J. C., Byjlect. 

6529.— Bougainvilleas. —Keep the plant 
rather dry until it begins to grow, and then en¬ 
courage fine growth by liberal waterings, 
taking care that each shoot gets plenty of light. 
Pruno back last year's wood to about one-third 
of its length, and if the branches are much 
crowded cut out the most weakly. Your plant 
was probably too full of wood. A few shoots and 
strong is the rule,—J. C. B. 

6638.— Abutilon losing its flower- 
buds. —I find these, especially A. Boule de 
Nffige, do not like too warm and close an atmo¬ 
sphere at this season. Some of mine in a house 
at 45 g to 55° are doing much better than those 
placed in a house about 10° warmer ; these last 
dropped several buds in the same manner as 
mentioned by “A. O." until removed to oooler 
quarters. They appeared to grow too much, 
whieh diverted the strength from the buds.-- 
B. C. R. 

6521. — Gardenias. —Gardenias love heat 
and moisture when growing, but the growth 
made must be solidified by a certain amount of 
exposure to sun and air towards the close of the 
nnmmer. By the end of March old specimens 
should be cut back moderately, and when young 
ahoots are made let the soil dry out, shake as 
much of it away as possible, and repot in the 
same sized pots, shifting when the soil gets full 
of roots. Maintain a moist heat of 65° by day 
during the spring, keeping the plants near the 
light, admitting air whonever tho weather is 
mild. By tho middle of July a good growth will 
be made, and then the plants should be removed 
until September to a cooler, airier structure.— 
J. C. B. 

6646 — Propagating Ficus elastica.— 
Wait till March or April, then take olTthe tops 
of the shoots, cutting across just below the 
third joint. Remove the leaf from this joint and 
place each cutting in a 3-in. pot, using light 
sandy soil, and tying the two remaining leaves 
locbdy to a stick. Water and place in a close 
frame with bottom heat; or during May and June 
they will strike easily if placed in a close warm 
house, such as a Cucumber house lightly t haded. 
If the old plant is cut into shape and also placed 
in such a house, it will break into fresh growth, 
and form a handsome specimen again in time.— 
B. C. R 


after that time in a cool greenhouse or frame, 
avoiding draughts and promoting free growth by 
syringing in hot weather, and watering copiously 
as aoou as the pots get full of roots. About the 
middle of September place in a warm house. Old 
plants may be shaken out in March or April and 
repotted.—J. G. 


THE GUERNSEY LILIES (NERINE). 
Considering the general desire for easily cul¬ 
tivated plants with showy flowers which will 
thrive in a small conservatory, cold frame, or 
window, I am surprised that the Nerines 
(Guernsey Lilies) are not more often to be found 
among those interesting little collections which 


greenhouse plants, requiring a dry atmosphere 
all the year round The treatment for one year 
(which should be repeated annually) is as fol¬ 
lows : The Nerines begin to flower in the end of 
August and continue to bloom throughout the 
autumn. At present nearly all have finished 
flowering ; N. elegans and one or two others of 
my Christmas flowering hybrids alone remain 
in bloom. As the flowering time is a definite 
mark in cou<*ideriag the treatment, we will 
commence with it. 

Watering. —During flowering, and after¬ 
wards throughout the winter and spring, the 
Nerines should be freely watered until the 
leaves by turning yellow show that the resting 
time has arrived. Throughout the remainder of 



Scarlet Ouenuey Lily (Kerlne Fothenolli) 


-Take short-jointed shoots in early spring, 

form them into cuttings, plant them singly in 
small Dots with a good dash of sharp sand m the 
soil, plunge the pots in a brisk bottom heat. 
Shade the cuttings for a few weeks if the sun should 
be very bright. A hot-bed made for Cucumbers 
or Melons is a good place in which to plunge the 
pots. —G. W. 

655 1. —Culture of Begonia fuoheioides 

—Take off the points of the growing shoots with 
three joints to them in March, and insert them in 
saudy soil, keeping them in a temperature of 60 3 . 
They will soon root and should be shifted as they 
require it, using a compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and rotten manure in equal parts. Let them have 
a light position shading fromhotaun, maintaining 
a moist atmosphere, but admitting air in genial 
weather. By the middle of June they will be large 
enough to go into 4 Yin. pots, and may be grown 


receive so much care from the villa gardener. 1 
can only attribute their neglect to tho notion 
that they are difficult to manage. Nothing of the 
kind. Few plants are better adapted by Nature 
to put up with reverses, or even neglect, than 
this. The fact of their being bulbous plants in 
a measure accounts for this, and their peculiarity 
of always thriving beat in a dry atmosphere 
still further adapts them to the means of the 
amateur and window gardener. 

The culture of the Nerine is very simple, 
and the production of their gorgeous flowers is 
certain, provided the following details be borne 
in mind. In the first place be it distinctly under¬ 
stood that the Nerines do not require and will 
not thrive in a warm, moist house j they are cold 


the summer, while the plantp are leafless,not one 
drop of wator should be given until the flower- 
apikea appear, or in exceptional casea until the 
bulb, by its persisting in pushing up leaves at the 
flowering time, shows that it does not mean to 
bloom, in which case the plant must be watered 
and grown again until the next year. All the 
sun, light, and air possible should be given to 
them at all times. During the restiug season a 
shelf in a sunny part of a greenhouse or cold 
frame where air can be freely admitted without 
letting in the rain suits them admirably. These, 
like many other bulbs, often get ruined by being 
plaoed under a stage when not growing. By the 
above it will be seen that the Nerines have a dry 
season of some months. It is important to see the 
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lower-spikes before watering, or the leaves will 
be caused to grow and the spikes will not ap¬ 
pear. 

Potting” should be done as seldom as pos¬ 
sible* The Nerines when repotted are generally 
thrown one year out of bloom. They thrive for 
years in the same pots, piling one bulb on 
another, and thus greatly increasing the number 
of spikes to each plant. The best soil for them 
is turfy yellow loam without admixture of any 
kind ; this, when the plants get well rooted into 
it, will last and keep them in good condition for 
years. 

Varieties. —Nerine flexuosa, N. elegans, and 
a few other of the winter-blooming hybrids of 
N. flexuosa are, to a certain extent, exceptions 
to the above rules, as they do not require so 
long a rest, but may be watered in September 
without regard to the condition of the flower- 
spikes, as they bloom well when growing. The 
following is a list of the best kinds in cultivation, 
those marked * being especially recommended 
to beginners or those who mean to grow them in 
the window ; 40° or 50° Fahrenheit in winter 
will do them well, but a higher temperature if 
dry and airy will suit them : * N. corusca, dark 
scarlet ; N. corusca major, orange scarlet; N. 
curvifolia, orange scarlet; * N. flexuosa, white, 
pink line ; N. elegans, bright pink; N. Fother- 
gilli, scarlet j *N. Fothergilli major, vermilion ; 
N. filifolia, rosy red ; N. humile ; * N. humile 
angustifolia; N. Planti, crimson; N. pudica, 
white; N. pulchella, blush, with rose line; 
*N. rosea, dark rose; N. sarniensis (the 
Quernsey Lily) rosy crimson ; N. undidata, 
lilac ; *N. venusta, crimson. —James O’Brien. 

[Our illustration was prepared from a specimen 
supplied by Messrs. Henderson and Sons, Pine¬ 
apple Nursery, Edgware Road, who bad a large 
collection in flower during September and 
October.—E d.] 


MY ORCHARD ffOUSE. 

As “A. A. W.” (6630) aslred, for more in¬ 
formation respecting orchard houses, I have 
pleasure in responding to his request. 

My house (a small span-roof) was built from 
the directions given in Mr. Rivers’ book, and 
its dimensions are as follows : Length, 15 ft.; 
width, 12 ft. ; height to side pieces, 7 ft. ; to 
ridge, 10ft.; thesash-bars, 20in. apart, are glazed 
with stout glass, one side and both ends to 
within 2 ft. of the ground. The glazed side of 
my house faces the touth-west; on the north¬ 
east side the roof rests on the boundary wail of 
my 'garden, 7 ft. high, and as mine is a some¬ 
what exposed garden, this considerably contri¬ 
butes to the strength and warmth of the house. 

I have wooden shutters for ventilation on the 
south-west side and at the ends, but none on 
the wall side ; and for roof ventilation I have 
unglazed triangular openings close to the ridge 
at each end of the house, about 8 in. in depth 
at the centre, and which are never closed 
winter or summer. 

The roof on the south-west, or glazed side, 
rests on two strong Oak posts let into the ground, 
and the door is at the north end. The cost ex¬ 
clusive of the wall, which was there, was some¬ 
thing under £20, and nothing that I have ever 
attempted in gardening has paid such good 
interest. 

I made an inside border half the width of the 
house on the wall side, in which I planted three 
Vines ; these are trained on the single rod 
system to a rafter up one side of the roof and 
down the other, and never fail to fruit abun¬ 
dantly, and as they are a good distance apart 
and kept well pinched in, do not injuriously 
shade the Peaches and Nectarines, some of which 
stand on the Vine border. A solid earth path 
runs up the centre of the house, on which I 
place a piece of Cocoa-matting, which keeps all 
clean and is not injured by the constant syring¬ 
ing which the trees require. 

My trees consist of Peaches, Nectarines, Apri¬ 
cots, and Plums, growing in pots from 13 in. to 
18 in. in size, and mostly trimmed to a conical 
form, have just been top-dressed, pruned, and 
brushed over with a solution of Quassia and soft 
soap, and are now standing close together on the 
Vine border, the pots covered over with leaves 
to prevent injury from frost, where they will 
remain until March, keeping them as backward 
as I can by free ventilation. 

When March oomes they will be uncovered 


and placed on either side of the path for bloom¬ 
ing, and I know of no lovelier sight than a house 
filled with choice fruit trees in full bloom. The 
rich rosy blossoms of the Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines, some of which are almost worth grow¬ 
ing for the sake of the flowers, contrast with the 
delicate whiteness of the Plum, and all un¬ 
touched by frost or rain make up a charming 
picture. My trees invariably set much more 
fruit than they can bring to perfection, so 1 
thin early and gradually to a fair crop, care¬ 
fully avoiding the common error of leaving too 
many on a tree, as 1 much prefer moderate 
yearly crops of fine fruit from healthy trees i 
tban a superabundance one year and a failure 
the next. 

Close pinohing I find to be one of the secrete 
of success, particularly in Plums and Apricots 
and the upper shoots of the Peach. 

As soon as danger from frost is over all the 
Plums are placed on the borders out-of-doors, 
the pots sunk a third of their depth in the 
ground, kept well mulched with manure, and 
watered regularly. This gives me more room 
for the Peaches and Nectarines, and enables me 
to commence economising sun-heat, which I do 
by closing the house early, say 4 p.m., in 
June, July, and part of August, having first 
thoroughly syringed the Vines and pot trees, 
which evidently enjoy the hot steaming, the 
thermometer sometimes running to 90° for a 
short time, but it does no harm, as the roof 
ventilation is open. No red spider or Peach 
aphis likes this treatment, and my trees are 
always clean at this important period of their 
growth. 

As soon as the Peaches show signs of ripening, 
I place them in full sunshine out-of-doors ; this 
is the secret for obtaining high-coloured and rich 
flavoured fruit, with which no indoor trellis 
grown Peaches will compare either in appear¬ 
ance or taste. 

i Now, while the house is empty, I push on 
the Grapes, and as soon as they begin to colour 
give them plenty of air night and day. The late 
Plums are returned to the house to ripen and 
shrivel, when they are worth eating, and some 
kinds will keep a long time after they are ripe. 

Then with November comes the preparation 
for winter with its rest, both for trees and 
gardener. 

If 1 were building again, I should put up 
a better house, more liko those described in 
“ Pearson on the Orchard House,” Is. 6d., to be 
obtained at 171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. ; 
“ Pearson on Vine Culture,” Is., from same 
office, is also well worth possessing. In these 
two books “A. A. W.” will find all the informa¬ 
tion needed, if followed, to crown his labours 
with abundant success; and at another time 
I may, if wished, give a list of those kinds of 
Peaches, Nectarines, &c., that I have found to 
adapt themselves best to pot culture. 

R. C. C. 


VEGETABLES* 

Forcing” Seakale and Rhubarb. — j 
think t once saw it stated by an enthusiastic 
cultivator that anyone might grow Mushrooms in 
an old shoe in a kitchen cupboard ; whether that 
is possible or not I cannot say, but certain it is 
that a situation of that kind answers well for 
forcing Seakale or Rhubarb, as all that is neces¬ 
sary for either is a little soil and a large box or 
tub, in which they can be shut up close and kept 
moist. If this can be done, there is no difficulty 
whatever in having these esculents early, as the 
roots may be dug up and packed together in a 
very small space. At one time the labour con¬ 
nected with getting a dish of the former was 
great, as it used to be covered with pots in the 
ground and huge beds of fermenting material 
over it to generate heat; but under the present 
system this can all be done without, as the roots 
may be treated in the manner just stated, and 
placed anywhere in which there is a little 
warmth. The only thing to avoid is too dry an 
atmosphere, which may be guarded against by 
keeping the box, tub, or whatever else is used* 
air-tight, which is advantageous in other ways, 
as the Seakale comes better blanched and is 
more delicate. I have forced a good deal of Sea¬ 
kale packed in a large flower-pot, then covering 
it with another the same size and plunging it in 
a heap of fresh leaves, in which it received a 
heat of about 65°; in this the crowns soon 


started, and afforded plenty of heads for cut¬ 
ting. Rhubarb we get in abundance by digging 
a pit close under the wall of a building wnicn 
we partly fill with stable manure and set the 
roots on it, filling in around them with soil; 
after that they are covered close in with a 
shutter placed in a slanting position, and on this 
a quantity of litter is put to keep in the warmth. 
Thus circumstanced, thesticks come up stout and 
strong, and the roots from being gently excited 
yield a long succession. Any close old shed like¬ 
wise answers the purpose of forcing Seakale and 
Rhubarb, as there they can be shut in and a 
fresh heap of fermenting material added at plea¬ 
sure.-—S. D. 

Storing Potatoes. — The best plan of 
storing Potatoes for oooking is to have bms, but 
if the backs of these are formed by outer Walla 
they should have boards with sawdust behind 
to prevent frost getting through. In receptacles 
of this kind sorts may be divided and great 
numbers stored safely, but for seed wide shelves 
are the best, unless they can be spread thinly on 
brick or other hard floors where they can bs 
turned now and then during winter. This can 
then be done with a shovel, and should they 
want sorting out, sieves made of a size, mesh to 
let the refuge through will do the work much 
uicker and more regularly than it is possible to 
o it by hand picking. The sieves which we use 
have the meshes made square, and right well 
they answer, as two men or lads soon screen the 
whole stock.—S. D. 

6598.— Broccoli not turning in. —Per¬ 
haps the wrong sorts were sown, for if suitable 
varieties were used, and due care and attention 
given to sowing, pricking out, &c., and the 
weather was mild through the winter, there 
would be no difficulty in getting nice little 
heads of Cauliflower or Broccoli for use al¬ 
most all the year round from the open ground* 

I see in looking over my diary that we have e*t 
Broccoli aB late as June 17, and Cauliflower aa 
early as June 22. We sow for first crop the 
Early London about the middle of January in a 
warm house or frame, alBO Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant; they are kept near the glass, and are 
allowed plenty of air, and they are pricked off 
in boxes as soon as they are large enongh to 
handle; we grow them in heat until they are 
nearly large enough for planting out, when they 
are taken to a cold frame and gradually hardened 
off. The first batch would be ready to plant out 
towards the end of March ; they are planted in 
a well-manured south border in alternate rows 
18 in. distant from row to row and from plant 
to plant. Cauliflowers treated in this way sure 
sometimes ready for use before those that are 
wintered in frames. Of course, they are very 
carefully handled. When planted out they are 
taken out of the boxes with good balls to the 
roots, and they are never allowed to flag. The 
Early London would be ready for use from the 
early part of June onwards, when they are 
drawn out, thus giving each row of the Autumn 
Giant 3 ft. of space. We plant another bed very 
soon after in a rather shady situation in precisely * 
the same way, and by the time the London in 
the south border was used, that variety would 
be ready from the other bed, and the Autumn 
Giant would follow ; indeed, last summer during 
the extreme heat we had nice close heads of this 
variety when the early ones bolted and were 
quite useless. The above would give a succession 
until those sown in the open ground were ready. 
The Autumn Giant, if sown as early as the 
weather would permit in the open ground, and 
three plantations were made at intervals, using 
the strongest plants each time, would give a 
succession up to the end of November, when the 
Broccoli would come in. Sutton’s Early White 
is the best for this season ; it is already fit for 
use with us; it should be sown about the middle 
of March. If a good batch of this sort were 
planted it would carry on the supply until 
Snow’s Winter White would come in. There 
are so many mid-season Broccoli of equal 
merit, that it matters little which varieties are 
used ; we generally use Reading Giant; it suc¬ 
ceeds Snow’s Winter White very well, and 
keeps the supply going. The Winter White 
should be sown about the first week in April, 
and the Reading Giant the third; and for last 
crop I have grown none that will Btand the frost 
so well, or that keeps so late without running to 
seed, as Late Queen; it should be sown the first 
few days m May. All the Broocoli should be 
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planted not less than 2 ft. apart each way, and 
for the strong-growing kinds 2 ft. 6 in. would 
not be too much.—0. P. 

6612.— Forcing* French Beane.— I have 
only forced French Beans one season and I will 
describe the method of culture I adopted. I got 
two casts of 8 in. pots, and put them in a large 
tub of water for twenty-four hours to BOak, to 
prevent the mould from shrinking. If old pots are 
used they will only require washing. I then put 
about 1 in. of crocks in the bottom of each pot; 
next I put about 4 in. of mould and made it very 
firm. I then placed three Beans on this and covered 
over with 2 in. more mould ; then pressed it firm 
so as to hold the moisture. Now all that is to 
be done is to put them on a shelf as near the 
glass as possible. I did not water them till they 
commenced to show growth. I never let them 
get dry afterwards. I regulated the heat to 60° 
at night, and 70° or a little more during the day. 
I gave them a top-dressing of a little sheep 
manure and somo more of the mould Ijust as 
they were showing for bloom, and placed a few 
sticks 15 in. long to support them. The mould 
was one-half loam, and the other half leaf- 
mould. The sort was Osborn’s Forcing French 
Bean. I may say that I had an excellent crop 
extending over four weeks.—C. B. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

65S7.—Soot water.—“Inquirer” seems to 
assume that he can have soot water without 
soot. This cannot be ; the water will be more or 
less black according to quantity of soot it con¬ 
tains. The liquid may be diluted with clear rain 
water to such an extent that the soot will not 
show on the plants when watered with it, but it 
is impossible (as in the case of lime water) to 
retain the pungency of the soot without the 
colour, nor is it necessary, as the plants may be 
watered with a strong wash, and before it dries 
on they may be syringed with clear rain water. 
“Inquirer” makes the soot water the proper way. 
—G. C., Eccles. 

6599.—Carnivorous grubs (Slugs).—The 
followingextract from Ri aimers new publication 
on “ The Land and Fresh-water Shells of Great 
Britain ” may be interesting to “ J. H. J.” and 
other readers of Gardening Illustrated. 
“The snail slugs (Testacellidte) differ from 
nearly all other land molluscs in being ex¬ 
clusively carnivorous; their food consists 
chiefly of earthworms, which they attack 
with relentless ferocity, following them through 
their subterranean burrows ; ttie unfortunate 
victim is devoured alive, being drawn into the 
month of the slug by the formidable array of 
curved and barbed teeth with which it is 
furnished. This savage creature feeds by night, 
and if its usual food is not forthcoming it will 
devour other sings, and even its own species, as 
well as snails. It suffers but little from the cold, 
but in very severe weather it forms a cocoon of 
articles of earth, which are cemented together 
y its slim8. The body of this slug (Testacella 
haleotidea) is capable of great extension, taper¬ 
ing in front, slender in the middle, and broader 
behind ; skin thick, with transverse wrinkles 
when the animal is resting, but nearly smooth 
when extended, of a dirty yellowish brown 
colour, occasionally more or Iras covered with 
red, white, or black. Length about 3 in. In¬ 
habits gardens in a few places in England and 
Ireland, and is common in Guernsey.” Where 
these slugs occur, it would perhaps be as well 
to preserve them when recognised, but I am 
afraid there are very few gardeners who would 
stop to inquire whether they had Testacella or 
not.—J. Wood, Reading. 

-lhavejust read“J. H. J.’s ’’enquiry as to 

Testacella haleotidea. There is no doubt this 
carnivorous slug is a benefit to horticulturists, 
and should not be destroyed. I have found one 
specimen of it, and several of its congener, Tes¬ 
tacella Maugei ; both occur sparingly in this 
neighbourhood, and also near London, Taunton, 
.Swansea, &c., though I have not before hoard 
of their appearance at Fareham. I should be 
greatly obliged if “ J. H. J.” could send me a 
couple alive.—J as. W. Cundall, Carrville, 
Alexandra Park , Red land, Bristol. 

6581.— Pinus pa lust rier.—Edward 
Henry will be able to obtain the Pinus palus- 
tris at Richard Smith St Co.'s Nursery, in Wor¬ 
cester. The following description occurs in their 


catalogue : Tertratoe Pines, usually with three 
leaves in a sheath$ Pinus australis (the southern 
Pine), syn. palustris ; a tall slender tree, with 
light green leaves 8 in. to 9 in. long ; a native 
of Florida, a Southern State of America, where 
it attains a height of 60 ft. It is too tender 
to bear our climate, except in very sheltered 
situations. It is variously named Broom Pine, 
Pitch Pine, Yellow Pine, Red Pine, and the 
Palm Pine.—A. H. C. Watson, Sussex. 

6600.— Shrubs for town garden.— On 
the walls of the house might be planted a Gloire 
de Dijon Rose and one or two of the hybrid 
Clematis. The east gable might in time be 
covered with Crataegus pyracantha. The posi¬ 
tions for the Roses should be well prepared with 
manure aud good soil. The following are good 
Roses to plant in the border : John Hopper, 
Jules Margottin, La France, Comtesse d’Oxford, 
Charles Lefebvre, and Souvenir de la Malmaison; 
Bhrubs : Cupressus Lawsoniana, Berberis steno- 
phylla, Yew, Box, Aucuba, Thuja Verv&eneana, 
Acer Negundo variegata.’ A weeping Birch 
would look well if there is room.—E. H. 

6531.— Hollies dying. —It is premature to 
say that the Hollies planted last spring are now 
dead, as they often break out into fresh growth 
near the roots when apparently dead at the tops. 
Hollies should be planted firmly in good light 
loam with all the roots fully buried. Plant in 
April or September, and in clipping the hedge 
wait till it is fully started into growth, and never 
cut the leading shoots. It is very probable that 
more or less of the plants will start into growth 
next May or June. Frost is the greatest enemy 
Hollies have to contend with. Thousands of fine 
plants were stripped bare last winter, and some 
are only just now recovering. Cover the ground 
all about the roots with a good layer of light 
stable litter, which will keep off the frost.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

6572. — Propagating Euonymuses.— 
Take off terminal shoots of the current year’s 
growth in September, and insert them either in 
a frame in a shady aspect, or in the open ground. 
If a frame can be had, this is the best place for 
them, as they can be better protected against 
vicissitudes of climate, and protection of some 
kind is imperative in the case of the golden 
variegated kinds, they suffering much in severe 
weather. E. radicans variegatua will strike 
freely in sandy soil on the north side of a hedge, 
and so will tne green kinds but they are all 
better for shelter. The soil should be light and 
sandy, aud the cuttings should be inserted very 
firmly, taking care that they never suffer for 
want of water, aud that the sun in spring does 
not shine with full foroe on them.—J. C. B. 

6568.— Using a party wall.— A spirit 
of equity rttns through all English law. When 
“Ruloe” admits that the wall is built on 
his neighbour’s land he gives over the entire 
proprietorship of the wall to his neighbour. 
But as it is built up to the full extent of the 
land, the owner of the wall has no claim what¬ 
ever on “ Ruloe’s ” side of the fence ; therefore 
Ruloe ” may do as he likes in his own garden, 
providing he does not damage his neighbour’s 
property. He may plant Marie Louise Pear trees, 
or Morello Cherry trees, or any other trees he 
likes against the wall, and he may nail the 
same to his neighbour’s wall; but if in so doing 
he push a brick out or knock down a length of 
the wall he i'b liable to make it good. Nor may 
“ Ruloe ” on “ washing day ” dry his linen by 
throwing it across the top of the wall. Had the 
original hedge remained, and supposing the 
hedge to be planted on the land where the 
wall now stands, “ Ruloe ” might clip his side 
of the hedge, but he has no right to clip the top 
of the hedge, as that is clearly his neighbour’s 
property. On the other hand the neighbour has 
no authority to come into “ Ruloe’s ” garden to 
repoint or repair the wall on “ Ruloe’s ” side 
except by his permission.— G. C., Eccles . 

6525.— Heating a small greenhouse — 
In reply to “ J. H. G. ” I will give him my ex¬ 
perience with regard to oil stoves. When I first 
erected my greenhouse I made it 0 ft. by 6 ft. 
with a northern aspect. Of course, like most 
other novices I had the usual run through cata¬ 
logues of oil, gas, aud hot-water apparatuses. I 
decided after much thought to have au oil stove 
with a 4£-in. burner. Whether my stove was 
different from others or not I cannot tell, but I 
found it utterly incapable of keeping frost out 


on a severe night. But with regard to the smell, 
if I was showing any person in my greenhouse 
they were sure to make a'remark about the 
smell, so that “ J. H. G. ” will see that it was 
not any vagary of my nose with respect to the 
smell. Seeing that I was losing most of my plants, 
I disposed of it at a loss oi 6s. after I had it 
abont a month. I then placed my plants in a 
room and made my greenhouse larger. It is how 
12 ft. by 6 ft. This time I purchased a coke stove, 
which gave off sufficient heat, but it was very 
liable to go out, and the place went cold in a 
short time. I have now a boiler and hot»water 
pipes and burn coke, and the fire will keep 
alight about sixteen hours without attention, 
and I can regulate the house to almost an y d e- 
sired temperature by the use of the damper. With 
regard to economy, I find that hot water is by far 
the cheapest in the end. The oil stove burnt at 
the very least 2s. worth of oil per week, while the 
maximum for the boiler is about If cwt. of coke 
per week. Coke or gas cinders costs me 5§d. per 
cwt., cartage included, and the greenhouse was 
smaller while the oil stove was in use. It now 
smells, as a friend pertly put it, something like a 
greenhouse. —Proud Preston. 

6196.— Rights as to trees.— “ Windfall ” 
had better consult a lawyer in his own neigh¬ 
bourhood. My experience as a tenant on lease 
is that he is right, aeff “ G. C.” (p. 470) quite 
wrong, which proves that there is a custom of 
the kind in some places; it exists on some estates 
in Herts, I know. Also, tenants have a right 
to remove fruit trees and Bhrubs planted by 
themselves if the incoming tenant refuses to pay 
for them. I bought twelve fruit trees of the out¬ 
going tenant when I took my house, and he re¬ 
moved about a hundred Rose trees. Any tenant 
can claim compensation for improvements, unless 
specially barred by the lease.—A Tenant of 
Fourteen Years’ Standing. 

6586 — Dry heat In greenhouse.— 
Placing the sand on the stage as suggested 
will remedy the evil to some extent, but would 
hardly prove effectual, we should fear. A better 
plan would be to set a board, 6 m. wide, up 
edgewise along the front of the stage, and fill 
in with that depth of Coooa-nut fibre, and 
plunge the pots in this, which should be kept 
always moist j or the boards might be altogether 
removed, as they probably have shrunk, and 
let the hot air through the joints, and replace 
them by thick Blates, upon which water might 
be frequently poured. In either case it would 
be advantageous to have a couple of wide pans 
about 4 in deep made of strong tin or galvanised 
iron to rest on the pipes ; these if kept partly 
filled with water would give off a constant 
gentle vapour, which would be exceedingly bene¬ 
ficial. A house so dry as the one in question 
evidently is should have a cement or concrete 
floor, upon which water should be often poured, 
especially beneath the pipes.—B. C. R. 

6577.— Heat for greenhouse.— To keep 
Primulas and Cyclamens well in blooip the night 
temperature should seldom fall below 45°, and 
that only for a very Bhort period in severe frost, 
with a rise in the daytime of 5° or 10°, or even 
to 60°, with air on very bright sunny days. 
ThiB temperature is sufficient to bring Cinerarias 
into bloom, that is, if the honse is in a sunny 
position, and is indeed too high in which merely 
to keep these last slowly growing for spring 
blooming, 40° to 45° or 00° being ample for this 
purpose.—B. C. R. 

6620 —Fruit trees not bearing.— There 
is uo reason whatever why “Ignoramus’s” 
Apple trees should not fruit in the north of 
London. No doubt the cause of failure is due to 
the digging about the roots of the trees, as in 
so doing small fibrous roots get cut off that are 
indispensable to the swelling out of the blooms 
into fruit. Neither dig much about the trees nor 
walk over tne ground near them, but give the 
land a good top-dressing of about 4 in. deep of 
stable manure, which will induce the roots to 
come to the surface, but do not disturb them, 
as that will simply aggravate the evil. Trees to 
bear fruit must have vigorous root action. Take 
away any plants that grow near and are likely 
to rob the trees of nourishment, and keep down 
all weeds by occasionally raking the top soil. It 
is a fault of most amateurs, especially those who 
have only a small garden plot, to overcrowd the 
land, and constantly to bo digging about the 
trees. I saw a model cottage garden the other 
day by the roadside ; it waB 12 yards long 
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and 1 yard wide; it contained two fine varie¬ 
gated Hollies, three email oommon Laurels, one 
fine Rhododendron full of bloom buds, and two 
smaller Rhododendrons ; and at the back of all, 
and trained to the wall, were two well-grown 
Rose trees, and in front were a few spring- 
flowering plants such as Sweet Williams and 
Wallflowers. Had any one told me so much 
could be grown on 12 square yards of land, 

I could not have believed it. But as outside the 
iron railings was paved with small round stones 
I judged that many of the tree roots would find 
nourishment outside the fence. The garden had 
a south-west aspeot.—G. C., Eccles. 

6622.— Making? a new garden.—" Buds 
and Blossoms ” has a store of wealth in his 
heap of horse manure. Of all the animal manures 
it is the richest in ammonia, which acts as a 
stimulant on nearly all vegetable life. Trench 
the land nearly all over now, burying the 
manure as work proceeds. Gravelly soil is very 
hungry, and will be better for all the manure 
that can be put into it. Black Currant trees are 
better for a top-dressing of cow manure, as they 
like plenty of moisture ; also in planting Celery 
it is well to mix stable manure with cow 
manure. Hollies and Thorns grow well in 
gravelly soil.—G. C., Ecclea. 

6633.—Fruit trees for town garden. 
—“P. B. M.” may with advantage (on a wall 
with south aspect in London) plants Jargonelle 
Pear tree, and if he have room he might plant 
a strong climbing Rose tree at a distance of 
6 ft. from the Pear, and at a further distance of 
6 ft. he may plant also a good, hardy young 
Vine. See that the roots are laid comfortably on 
a flat bottom and not cramped up at all, taking 
care to shake the loose soil well in among the 
small fibrous roots. In the case of the Vine it 
must simply be shaken out of the pot and 
planted with all the soil adhering to the roots. 
Fill up with rich soil and cover all with a deep 
layer of old rotten manure.—G. C. 

6647.—Beet Chrysanthemums.— “ Al- 
derton ” does not mention whether he grows his 
Chrysanthemums for conservatory decoration or 
for cut blooms. Comparatively few Chrysanthe¬ 
mums lend themselves to conservatory decora¬ 
tion, i.e., carrying a number of flower-stems, and 
multiplication of varieties leads to extra trouble, 
with worse results. The following will be found 
good for the purpose: Incurved—ULt%. Geo. 
Bundle, Mrs. Dixon, Mr. George Glenny, Globe 
White; Japanese— James Salter, Elaine; Re- 
flexed —Christine, White Christine, Chevalier 
Domage; Pompones—Cedo Nuili, Golden Cedo 
Nulli, Lilac Cedo Nulli. I have in my mind’s eye 
a large conservatory, about 100 ft. by 40 ft., 
which was decorated a few seasons ago with the 
above varieties only, perhaps about eighty pots 
in all, and the sight was one which I shall never 
forget. The gardener got from me most of the 
varieties mentioned below, grew them on the 
same many.stemmed system, and the falling off 
in general effect the following season was very 
marked. But if “ Alderton *’ uses the single- 
stemmed system, on which I have an article in 
Gardening; of Nov. 26, let him take the above 
varieties, leaving out the Pompones and James 
Salter, and add the following : Incurved —Virgin 
Queen, Empress of India, Princess of Teck, Eve, 
Cassandra, Blonde Beauty, Queen of England, 
Lady Hardinge, Golden Beverley, Golden 
Queen of England, Barbara, Prince Alfred, 
Prometheus, Sanguinea; Reflexed —Dr. Sharpe ; 
Anemone flowered —Fleur de Marie. All these 
varieties, if grown in a sunny situation, will 
flower when of moderate height, and all will set 
their flower-buds by the middle of October. 
Princess of Teck is the latest in the list, and is 
valuable as giving a late white, although the 
flower is somewhat coarse.—3. S. 

— In answer to “Alderton ” I give him the 
names of twenty-four incurved, twelve Japanese, 
and twelve Pompones as suitable varieties for him 
to grow. Incurved —White Globe, Prince Alfred, 
White Beverley, Princess of Wales, White 
Venus, Venus, Mrs. Haliburton, Mrs. Dixon, 
Mr. Brunlees, Golden Eagle, Golden Empress 
of India, George Glenny, Lady Hardinge, Mrs. 
George Bundle, Empress of India, Mrs. Heale, 
Barbara, Golden Beverley, Lady Slade, Hero of 
Stoke Newington, Princess Beatrice, Jardin des 
Plantes, Bronze Jardin des Plantes, Nil Des- 
perandum. Japanese— Peter the Great. Gloire de 
Toulouse, Cri Kang, The Cossack, Elaine, Tri- 


n he du Nord, Ethel, Garnet, Mons. Crousse, 
Dragon, James Salter, Abd-el-Kader. Pom- 
pone* —Bob, Fanny, Madame Marthe, Golden 
Madame Marthe, President, Cedo Nulli (white 
lilac, and golden), Antonius, Dick Turpin, Marie 
Stuart, Perle.—W. E. Boyce, Holloway. 

6579.—Walks for kitchen garden.— 
If cinders and coal tar can be procured oheaply 
they will be found the best. The cinders should 
be pounded, leaving no pieoes larger than a Wal¬ 
nut. They should then be saturated with the 
tar, and allowed to stand in a heap for twenty- 
four hours. Spread them on the walk to a depth 
of about 2^ in. or 3 in. ; scatter a little fine sand 
over them, and beat them down hard with the 
back of a spade ; then pass a roller several times 
over them, and they will in a short time become 
as hard as a flag-stone. No weeds will grow on 
walks made in this way. The smell of the tar is 
unpleasant for a time, but soon disappears. I 
made all my walks in this manner last year, and 
find them most satisfactory.—AsriiALTE. 

-For years I had a garden the walks of 

which were formed as follows : First, 6 in. of 
brickbats and broken stone ; then, 4 in. of rough 
cinders, and on the top of that a thin layer of 
fine ashes to fill up all unlevel places ; and from 
time to time on wet days I riddled fine ashes from 
the house fire-grates on any places that had settled 
a little, and for ten years eighty yards of walks 
never cost me a penny after first making. A 
friend of mine adopts the same method with his 
walks. I have now asphalte walks, and they 
have been down only four years, and are showing 
signs of decay already. The cost of them was a 
shilling a yard, in addition to coet of foundation 
of cinders and rubble.—G. C., Eccles. 

-A layer of atones, clinkers, or brickbats, under the 

irravel; 8 in. of the latter will be quite thick enough on 
the top. Let the surface of the walk have a sufficient 
inclination to the aides to throw off the water.—E. H. 

-The cheapest and best walk for kitchen gardens 

is to be made with clinkers and ashes from some boiler 
house, with atop coat of small cinders from a locomotive. 
If *' Enquirer ’’ lives near a railway station he can get all 
his wants supplied by paying the cost of cartage.— 
Rustic. 

6575.— Draining a garden. —Sandy gravel 
in which the water stands in ditches, and can 
be found at a depth of 2 ft. in a comparatively 
dry autumn like tne present, evidently rests on 
some subsoil which does not admit of water 
sinking, mostprobably clay. Any pond or well 
will quickly fill, the water will soak through 
the gravel into it from the ditohes and surround¬ 
ing land until the water level is reduced 
throughout the whole gravel bed. The only cure 
is to see to the outlet of the surrounding ditch, 
and get that altered so that the water in it will 
never stand at a higher level than 4 ft. or so 
below that of the garden; it will then act as 
a sufficient drain, as all surface water will 
quickly reach it through the porous subsoil. If 
the gravel bed is of small extent, to dig a deep 
pond might be sufficient. Fruit trees will not 
thrive in water-logged land. My present garden 
was exactly in the state described, but being on 
high ground the water was easily got rid of. 
Fruit trees and Currant and Gooseberry bnshes 
were covered with Mo68 cankered and prema¬ 
turely aged. Since draining all have revived, 
save two or three that were past hope.—J. D. 

-“ J. J. B.” must ascertain the difference in 

level between his own subsoil water and the water 
of the ditch into which he proposes to drain. He 
cannot, of course, lower his subsoil water below 
the water surface of this ditch. If the difference 
of level will allow of a trench 3 ft. deep being 
dug through the centre of the garden, with an 
inclination towards the ditch, and the bottom 
filled in with r about 1 ft. of broken bricka; this 
will be found to be the cheapest and most 
effectual method for “J. J. B.”to drain his 
gravelly subsoil. Cross drains would not be 
required. A duck-pond would notbelp, “ J. J. B.” 
If one is made it will require to have its bottom 
coated with clay, otherwise the drainage will 
empty the pond as easily as it drains tne sub¬ 
soil.— Wolf. 

-All that is necessary in “J. J.B.’e” case is 

to well dean his ditches out. He oannot expect the 
land to be well drained so long as the ditches 
are choked up and full of water. If the soil has 
a gravel bottom, as he says, it will drain itself, 
and he will probably find that if the coming 
summer is at all droughty some of his crops 
will suffer for want of moisture. He cannot 
make a duck-pond on such land without first 


procuring a sufficient quantity of olav to puddle 
the bottom with. A duck-pond would be a de¬ 
cided advantage to the place, but not from 
“ J. J. B.’s ” standpoint.—G. C., Eccles . 

6518. —Tortoises for greenhouse or 
garden. —Tortoises are almost entirely vege¬ 
table feeders, although when kept very warm 
they will occasionally eat a snail. Tortoises are 
of nc use in the garden and greenhouse. Their 
reported voracious appetite for crickets, black- 
beetles, cockroaches, wood-lice, fleas, bugs, 
grubs, caterpillars, butterflies, moths, frog-, 
toads, mice, spiders, centipedes, millipedes, 
scorpions, lice, and other vermin is an ingenious 
device of the seller to attract purchasers. They 
eat Cabbage and Lettuce ana are very fond of 
Dandelion leaves. About onoe a week they 
should be put in a tub with a little water, and 
there they will drink. “Fulwood ” will find the 
treatment of tortoises in winter in Gardening 
of October 12. Toads are most useful to the 
gardener, devouring all kinds of insects and 
grubs ; they should always be encouraged, and 
one or two kept in every frame, provided the 
frames are not too hot.— Harold Rcssell. 


-1 have two tortoises in my greenhouse. 

One never seems to eat anything, the other (a 
larger one) eats slices of Apple and Turnip, and 
especially enjoys the bleached tops of Turnips 
that have been stacked in the dark and have 
shot out. They seem to enjoy a little fresh water 
to drink, and generally dip their heads also into 
it. I do not think they eat insects or grubs. 
Both my tortoises are very lively and healthy. 
Toads soon clear a hot-bed of all wood-lice, 
insects, &o., so no doubt would do so in a green¬ 
house.—M. P. B. 


cool— Nerlne Fothergllli.— This should b? potted 
in sandy compost of two parts fibrous loam and one part 
leaf-mould, taking care that drainage is perfect. If your 
plant is well rooted, shift in April, but if the soil looks 
sour and close shake it all away and repot. Water care¬ 
fully for a time, but freely in summer when the pl«nt is 
growing freely. Winter in a cool greenhouse, watering 
just enough to keep the foliage fresh.-J C. B. 


6696. —Propagating Daphnes -We presame re¬ 
ference is made to the Daphne Mesereum, the shrubby 
kind which flowers in the bare wood, and which is pro¬ 
pagated by sowing the berries as soon aa ripe in the 
open air. The little D. Cneorum is beat propagated by 
means of cuttings taken off in autumn, or by layering in 
spring.—J. C. B. 


6871.— Propagating the Copper Beech.— This 
is grafted on the common kind in February or March by 
the ordinary method of whip grafting. It may also be 
increased by means of seed, but it does not always come 
true. Cuttings Inserted in a shady border in October 
will some of them strike, but they do not grow so strong 
as grafted plants.—J. C. 


6650.— Pelargoniums failing. —if the foliage is 
healthy there is nothing the matter. The root fibres often 
have a brown appearance at this time of the year, and 
the less growth made the better uutil Man h. Water 
carefully, but give enough water each time to thoroughly 
moisten the soil.—J. C. B. 


6552. —Planting out Acacias —They may certainly 
be planted out, and they will grow mnch more freely 
thau in pots: they are, indeed, apt to grow too rampant 
and encroach upon other more moderate growing sub- 
jtets, but that can be regulated by pruning, which may 
be done after flowering.—J. C. 

6656.— Preserving 1 insects.— Camphor is usually 
used for preserving insects in cabinets. Methods of kill¬ 
ing and setting on blocks of cork, Ac., will be found in 
Nos. 18and 25, VoL I., of “ The Young Naturalist,* a 
magazine published by Kempster & Co., Fleet Street, 
London.—H. Andrews. 

6591.—Manure for Camellias and Azaleas.— 
Soot water will do them good, but nothing stronger 
should be used at this time of the year. When making 
their growth, if not shifted into larger pots, a little weak 
guano water will be beneficial Tie the toot in a bag, en¬ 
closing a atone heavy enough to sink it; it will then be 
clear enough.—J. C. 

8181.—Oranges in the open air.— It is only under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances that the Orange 
passes the winter in the open air in this oountry. it 
thrives admirably under glass in any part of Great 
Britain, and will bear good fruit for eating when well 
cared for and the right kinds grown.—J. C. B. 

6633.—Fruit trees for town garden. — I should 
rocommend a Pear In preference to the Plum. Any good, 
hardy, early kind would do, such as Williams' Bon 
Chretien, Mdme. Treyve, Crasaane, Duchesse d’Angou- 
lfeme, or Beurre d'Amaulis. Plant at once in good sound 
loam if possible, using little or no manure.—B. C. R. 

6651.— Early Potatoes-1 would advise “Sub¬ 
scriber" to try some of the following varieties, and to 
procure them at once and get them in aa good order 
aa circumstanoes will permit for spring planting : Riven.’ 
Royal Ashleal, Sutton's Early Racehorse, Albany Kid¬ 
ney, Mona’s Pride, Beauty of Hebron, Early Rose.— 
STRAD. 


6009. —Pancratiums rotting.—Probably too ninth 
water In winter; only just enough should be givtn to 
keep the bulb from shrivelling.—J. C. 

6601. — Grafting Maples. —Yes. the variegated 
Maple can be successfully worked on the common ;yea¬ 
rn ore.—0 B, 
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6592. —Ferns for cutting.— The following shou’d 
fulfil the requirements stated : Lastrea opaoa, Lastrea 
Standlshi, Polypodium valgare cambric um, and Ony- 
chinm japonlcurn. The Polypodium makes an elegant 
pot pL<nt for winter decoration.—J. C. 

6182.—Tuberoses —These are not grown the second 
year, like Hyacinths, they do not come good, but if it is 
desired to gmw them again, let them go to rest by 
gradually withholding water, shake away all the old 
sill and repot again In springJ. C. B. 

6517.—Oxalis Bowel.—We should not consider It 
necessary to take the plants np, as it is so favourably 
circumstanced, bnt we would cover the crowns with 
several inches of coal ashes or Cocoa fibre, so as to form 
a mound.—J. C. 

6644.—Mildew on Pelargoniums.-Dust the plants 
with flowers of sulphur, taking great care to keep it from 
the roots. Ventilate the house freely on all favourable 
opportunities, avoiding a draught.—G. W. 

6187.—Sowing Acacia seeds.—8ow either in 
January or in a cool house in May. Grown along through 
the summer they will make good plants by the antumn. 


6705. —Boses for greenhouses.— Would either, or 
all, of the following Roses be suitable for covering bacts 
wall of greenhouse faoing south-east ? and would they 
succeed if planted separately in tubs 2 ft. deep ? Marshal 
Nlel, Gloire deDijon,M. Gnillot, IsabellaSprunt.—J.J.S 
[AM »could do well except Gloire de Dijon, which would be 
better out-of-doors. Plant Niphetos in place of it.] 

6706. —Double Primulas.— P. M. F.— Whatever 
your local nurseryman may say to the contrary, double 
Primulas are excellent winter flowering plants, and with 
attention give plenty of cut bloom or make a flue display. 
Any good nurseryman will supply you with two or three 
or more of the best kinds on application. 

6707. —Maranta not blooming.— T. W.— Marantaa, 
are generally grown for the beauty of their foliage, and 
not for their flowers. Most gardeners use every endeavour 
to keep thtm from flowering, as it spoils them. Keep the 
plant pot-bound, and rather dry and oool for a time, 
and it will probably flower. 

6706.—Sago and Thyme. -Dido.— This should hsve 
been cut for drying two months ago. Do not cut the 
plants down now, but wait till spring. 

6709.— Lilacs.—Food Violets.— Lilacs for forcing can 
be bought at any nursery where trees and shrubs are 
•old. See our advertising columns. 

Mignonette.— Apply to Messrs. Veltch & Sons, Royal 

Exotic Nursery, Chelsea.- S. C. H.—We cannot name 

plants from leaves only, except In special cases.- 

J. L. B.— 8eeour advertisement columns.- A. A—The 

Mask is forced too early and too suddenly.-//. J. E 

—“Hobday’s Cottage Gardening," price Is. 9d.,*post 

free, from our office.- C. B. T.— Mr. B. 8. Williams, 

Victoria Nurseries Upper Holloway, London.-C.— 

Not at all uncommon. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. U.— Myrslphyllumaspara- 

goides.- J. R. E.— Fuchsia microphylla, Devonlemh 

apparently, Adiantom tenerum,- Sandy WiMes.— 

Sedum Sieboldl, Berberis empetrifolia (prickly shrub), 
Oxalis Acetosella (Trefoil), species of Statice. Send 

others when in flower.- Mrs. L. C. D.— We cannot 

name from snch scanty material.-if. C.~ Adiantom 

Sanctis Catherines. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tion* far insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the KDITOK. 
Letters -elating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
xmm de plume to be usedin the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. In consequence of the large circulation of 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore , readers 
wiU see the impossibility of inserting their questions the 
week they are reoeived, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

NAMING PLANTS .—Four plants, fruits, or flowers 
only can be named at one time, and (Ait only when good 
specimens are sent. 

NAMING FRUIT.—Readers who desire our help In 
naming Apples or Pears will kindly bear in mind that 
Severn specimens in different stages of colour and sire 
of the same kind greatly assist In its determination. 
Local varieties should be named by local growers, and 
are often only known to them. We can only undertake 
to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above condition is observed. 

6710.—The Pansy for show.—I have read from 
time to time, with mnch pleasure and profit too, the 
“ Answers to Queries ” on the cultivation of the Pansy, 
but I think It would be very acceptable to many were 
some practical grower to write an article on the 
Pansy for exhibition, now that it is grown so extensively 
and occupies snch a prominent place on the tables at 
flower shows. I have grown Pansies for years, bnt I find 
that my blooms are far from being up to the mark when 
none are allowed to be shown which are less than 1} in 
in diameter. Then, again,-I am informed that for early 
shows the Pansy beds are planted In autumn, some time 
in October, whereas T used to think I was in good time 
If I had mine in by the month of May. Then we have 
the perplexing questions as to soil and situation, and 
that apparently incurable disease which so suddenly 
cats off apparently healthy plants. Then we have the 
properties of Pansies, both show and fancy, and a host of 
other points which 1 might suggest, bnt I shall feel 
quite satisfied if what I have written shall induce some¬ 
one to give os the benefit of his knowledge regarding 
this popular plant.—J. S. C. 


6711. —How to get rid of sparrows.—Can any¬ 
one tell me how to get rid of a plague of sparrows ? They 
roost inthe farm buildings around, and the two last severe 
winters have had no effect in diminishing their numbers. 
They settle in flocks of 60 or 70 at a time upon my trees 
and bushes, and do my garden as much damige as a 
flight of locusts. They pick off all the blossoms of my 
Plum, Apple, Gooseberry, and Raspberry trees, utterly 
destroying the crops. They pick to pleceB all the young 
Lettuce and Pea plants; the latter they also attack when 
sticked and in full growth, eating off the shoots as fast 
as they appear, so that it is hopeless to try to grow them. 
They pick off the young Bhoots of the Carnations and 
Anemones, and the blossoms of Crocuses, Primroses, and 
other plants. In a field of ten acres they cleared every 
grain *rom the standing corn for 20 ft. from the hedges 
round. 1 lost nearly a tenth of my crop by them. They 
never eat any of the caterpillars or blight which attack 
my vegetables and flult. They are not in the least 
frightened by lieing shot at, and have the greatest con¬ 
tempt for scarecrows. We are afraid to poison them for 
fear of accidents. The village boys try to catoh them at 
night, as I offer a reward, but they do not get many. 
Any suggestion as to their destruction will be thankfully 
received.—A Sufferer. 

6712. —Vines and Ferns In greenhouse.—I am 
erecting a lean-to greenhouse 12 ft. wide and 12 ft. high at 
the back and purpose partitioning off about 8 ft. at the la*- 
(wall) end for a small Fernery. Like a great many ama 
teurs, It will be the only glasshouse I shall possesg, and 
consequently will want to make it serve as many pur¬ 
poses as practicable, although growing a general collec¬ 
tion of plants is my main object; if possible I should 
like to grow a Vine or two if that could be done without 
interfering with the well-being of the plants. I have 
plenty of room for a border outside. Considering the 
treatment the Vines would require as regards tempera¬ 
ture, Ac., would the plant-house or vinery be the more 
suitable place. The latter would be the most convenient 
as regards the border, and I thought probably the shade 
from the Vines would be acceptable to the Ferns; but 
will not these require a moister atmosphere than the 
Vines would thrive In? The house will be heated with 
hot water, but I shall try to keep the fernery rather 
the cooler of the two. Any suggestions will be most 
gladly received.—W. 8. F. 

6713. — Planting Osiers.— In Gardening of Feb 
ruary 14, 1880, was given some instructions respecting 
the planting of Osiers, but only Black Willows were 
mentioned. I should feel obliged if some readers who 
are acquainted with the subject would give me Bume in¬ 
formation as to the best kinds for planting in Leicester¬ 
shire, on land that is sometimes partly covered with 
water from the river Soar, near which the beds are 
situated. Perhaps two kinds might advantageously be 
planted—one where the ground la wet and swampy, and 
the other where It lies above the flood line. The beds 
have been planted many years, and require renewing, 
and I purpose having them dug two spits deep and re¬ 
planted. The kinds most in demand in the district are 
those that grow quickly, will peel well, and are very 
supple and strong when twisted; it is also desirable they 
should be hardy. My experience this year (and I And the 
complaint general in the district) is that early in the 
summer the rods were attacked by a fly which destroyed 
the points of the shoots, and caused them to branch, 
thus spoiling the crop and lessening its value.—E. W. 

6714. —Heating greenhouses.—I intend erecting 
a span-roofed greenhouse about 15 ft. by 10 ft., the 
north end against the garden wall My idea of heating 
it is to have a small saddle boiler with a square brick 
hopper built over the fire to hold sufficient coke for ten 
or twelve hoars consumption, the fireplace and hopper 
built outside the house at the north-west corner, and 
ths flue taken through the house to the north-east 
corner; the top of this fine to be ntilised for propagat¬ 
ing by means of boxes, a 4 in. flow and return pipe along 
the west Bide of the house. As the entrance will be iu 
the south end, I do not see my wav to getting the pipe 
round across the passage. Will this be sufficient to give 
a beat of 60° in frost T As I have no experience at all In 
greenhouses, I shall be most thankful for any sugges¬ 
tions to enable me to begin right and avoid failures as 
much as possible, and also to enable me to erect a house 
of this kind in the most economical and efficient man¬ 
ner.-X. Y. 

6715. — Chemical heating.— Can any reader Inform 
me If they have ever tried mixing acetate and hyposul- 
phate of soda with the water in a heating apparatus for 
the purpose of making the water retain its heat for a 
longer period? and if so, In what proportion should the 
salts be mixed ? and what quantity used to a certain 
quantity of water to produce the best effect ? It has oc¬ 
curred to me that if such a plan were practicable it 
would be a great boon te people having a small heating 
apparatus as a means of prolonging the heat during the 
night, which at present is a rather difficult matter with¬ 
out mghG attention.—F. 

6716. —Landlords and greenhouses.—I took a 
house with a lean-to greenhouse on a three-years’ agree¬ 
ment and covenant to keep the internal parts, including 
windows, in repair; the landlord covenants to keep the 
external parts in good repair. (1) If the glass in the roof 
of the greenhouse is broken by snow slipping from the 
house, is the landlord liable for repair of the glass or 
for damage to plants, Ac. ? (2) To be liable for brea kag'e 
by hall? The glass has previously been broken by snow 
when In occupation of a former tenant, and the landlord 
now refuses to erect a snow-guard.— Inval. 

6717. — Improving a lawn.—I have a large tennis 
lawn, which about two years ago I sewed with Gra-saud 
Clover seed. This has grown up, but is fearfully coarse 
and more like stubble than Grass. I have tried to take 
the turf up, but cannot succeed; it breaks as I move it. 
What is the best thing to fill the holes up with ? and also 
how I can get It into proper trim for next season's play ? 
—HORTUS. 

6718. —Cropping olay land.—I have a pieoe of 
soft clay land, oat I do not want any trouble or expense 
till the year after next; in the meantime I should like to 
know what veg tables, annuals, Ac., I can plant or sow 
for next year, so that the following year it can all be 
properly prepared.—G. W. B. 


67 9.—Preparing ground for vegetables.—I 
have a piece of grouud containing in all 200 yds. which 
has until recently lain quite waste. I wish to grow on it 
Peas, Potatoes, Beans, and a few Cabbages. It gets a fair 
share of sun during the day, shaded on one side by end 
of house. 1 have had the ground well dug 18 in. deep. 
What treatment should I now pursue to make it fit for 
planting the above? The soil now seems fairly light 
against the wall. I wish to plant giant Sunflower inter¬ 
mixed with othor suitable hardy flowering plants. Plain 
suggestions as to how to set about preparing for above 
will be most welcome.—H. F. R. 

6720. — Cropping under trees.—I have a narrow 
slip of land 20 ft. wide 100 ft. in length. On the south 
ride my neighbour's avenue of very large, high trees 
keeps my plot of land constantly in the shade, except at 
sun-rise for about two hours. The soil is good and h*s 
never yet been turned. Can any reader tell me what I 
can grow in It, either Roses, fruit trees, vegetables, or 
herbaceous plants ? I am thinking of t lying Helleborus 
niger, winter Heliotrope. Lily of the Valley, Gloire de 
Dijon Rose, Horse Radish, Red Currants, Seakale, Ac. 
What can I grow against the fences, 6 ft. high, that would 
be useful?—Q. 

6721. —Patienoe in Fern culture.—I should be 
glad to know if I r'ay water my Aspleniura marinum 
with salt water ? I was given a plant by a friend who 
had it growing in a jam crock. Not liking the look of the 
crock, I changed it into an ordinary pot, but since it 
seems dying, as all the fronds have become twisted ; so 
much so. that the seed can be seen on the back of the 
fronds. I have it now In tho drawing-room. Would It be 
better in the greenhouse ? and shall I put a glass over 
it ?— Daffodil. 

0722.—Scarlet Musk.—Will someone kindly give 
me a little advice on the above? I bought three plants in 
spring which I planted in one large pot; they did very 
well all the summer, and were greatly admired. I was 
told they required tne same treatment as the old sort, 
which I also grow, but instead of dying off, as the old 
sort, it is now sending np some strong rhoots from the 
roots. I have no greenhouse, and am afraid that the frost 
will kill it. What can I do for the best? also, how can I 
propagate it ?— Dollt. 

6723 —Pruning climbera-wm someone kindly rive 
directions to a beginner as to whether 8tauntonla latiiolia 
and 1'acsonla Van Volxemi ought to be pruned at all ? and 
if so, how and when? Mine were planted in April, 1880, 
and have grown luxuriantly, but not flowered. Also 
should Clematises lanuginosa Candida, Lord and Lady 
Londesbo rough be pruned hard or slightly, and when ? 
They are all in a greenhouse temperature of 40° to 60?.— 
S. W. 

6724. —Plante In a signal box.— I am employed In 
a signal box where there is a fire continually burning, 
and I have a quantity of Fuchsias and Geraniums. I 
should be glad if anyone soul i tell me how to treat 
them considering the place they are in ; also, are there 
any plants I could have in bloom in early spring ?—T. G. 

6725. —Annuals for exhibition. -Could any one 
tell me the six best annual* to grow to supply out flowers 
for exhibition at the end of August, to be put up in small 
bunches and placed on a flower stand? Also when will 
be the best time to sow the seed?—J. B. 

6726. —Outdoor Grapes.—Would Royal Muscadine 
or ChaBselas de Fontainebleau Grapes be likely to do well 
and ripen their fruit on a garden wall with a south as¬ 
pect at Sidcup, Kent? If oot, is there any graft that 
would do so?— Constant Subscriber. 

6727. —Butter Beans.— I shall be glad of some prac¬ 
tical information as regards Wax-pod or Batter Beans. 
When should they be sown, and how cultivated ? also, 
how should they be cooked ?—8. J. 

6728. —Worms and Daisies on lawns.— How 
can I get worms and Daisy roots oat of my lawn? I am 
anxious to get it in good order before next bowling sea- 

■ Ol.—TOWS SEND. 

6720-Making a Mushroom bed.—WIU someone 
kindly give a few directions for making a Mushroom bed 
under the greenhouse floor ? I have made one but the 
spawn does not seem to show signs of life.—J. H. 

6730. —Oelery decaying.— I hare grown some very 
fine Celery this year ; it is decaying in the centre; it is 
Sulham Prize Pink. If some one would tell me the cause 
and remedy I shall be obliged. — C. B. 

6731. —Skeleton leaves.— Will some one give me 

the best process for obtaining skeleton leave* ?— 
Schblbtro. _ 


Heating greenhouses with lamps. 

—I kept the moat intense frost of last winter out 
of a greenhouse 9 ft. by 6 ft. by using a petro- 
leum stove (l£-in. burner) and a swinging lamp 
(l£-in. burner), and burnt petroleum at 8d. per 
gallon. This little bouse is built against an Oak 
fence, and is nearly all wood, being away from 
the house in a cold situation. I had my house 
gay from the end of November, when the Roman 
Hyacinths came in bloom till the following sum¬ 
mer, and not a single plant did I lose from frost. 
The swinging lamp I found by the light it shed 
facilitated the growth and bloom of plants, 
especially Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrops, and 
Dielytras. On all occasions I give air when the 
outside temperature is 40° Fahr. and above, and 
plenty of it, except when a cold wind is blowing. 
I fix tiffany over the ventilators to filter the air 
in, and make a rule never to have decaying mat¬ 
ter inside the house, and windows always kept 
clean. I sponge the leaves of such plants as can 
bear it with tepid water every week if the 
weather is not severe. Petroleum stoves, if 
sbused, are the wont things any amateur can 
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have, but if properly attended to and care is 
taken they are without doubt the cheapest, 
healthiest, and cleanest things an amateur could 
wish to have in a small greenhouse.—O ne who 

HAS USED THEM FOR FIVE YEARS. 

THE GARDEN' ANNUAL, Almanack, Gardeners’ Ad¬ 
dress Book, and Horticultural Directory for 18S-2. Con¬ 
tents : Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables in use each 
mouth—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, and of the 
Horticultural Trade — Gardena and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland—Alphabetical List of Gar¬ 
deners—New Plants of the Year -Planting, Seed Sowing, 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, Tank, Hot-water, 
Weights and Measures, Ready Reckoning, Wages, 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—Price Is.; 
by post, Is. 3d. Well bound, Is. 6d. ; by post, Is. 9d. All 
Book oilers. Office, 87, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


BIRDS. 

BREEDING FOREIGN BIRDS IN OUTDOOR 
AYIARIES AND GREENHOUSES. 

In answer to “ A. B.,” I am sorry that he has begun 
his aviary in a greenhouse, as he will not attain that 
success he would have done had he bnilt it simply 
of wood and wire. The cost of building a separate 
and distinct aviary is not much as compared to the 
benefit derived by the birds, and also, of course^ by 
the owner, as the more healthy and robust the birds 
are the more likelihood is there of reproducing the 
various Bpecies of foreign birds. 

Building an aviary—The cost of building an 
outdoor aviary is comparatively trifling j not much 
more than that of cages, if you have several birds. 
An amateur with a little knowledge of carpentry 
can easily erect one for himself in any nook in his 
garden, ihe only requisites are wood, wirework,and 
roofing felt, or, better still, the corrugated iron 
which is used now extensively for outhouses, and 
which lasts much longer than the roofing felt. 

This iron roofing can often be bought second-hand 
at several places in London, and probably in the 
country also. The wire netting is the cheaper, but wire 
panels last much longer, and always look well. The 
mesh of the wire netting should not be larger than 
6-8fch in., but kin. mesh is preferable for several 
reasons. 

Size and position.—The aviary should be made 
as large as possible (a good ordinary size would be 
about 6 ft. wide and 8 ft. deep, but the amateur 
may be guided by his taste and opportunities), in 
order to give the birds free Bcope for their move¬ 
ments, and also prevent them from interfering with 
each other’s domestic arrangements, whioh they are 
apt to do if confined for room. The most economical 
place to build an aviary is against the house, and, if 
possible, in a corner, by which means you have 
already one or two sides ready made. Where prao 
ticable the floor should be cemeuted; for this rea¬ 
son—mice and other vermin are sure to be attracted 
to the aviary, and if not looked after very sharply 
they will make their way in. This is one of the 
reasons why the wirework should be of as small a 
mesh as possible. 

The top of a garden aviary shonld, in my opinion 
be entirely roofed in, that is to say, should consist 
of wood and the roofing of felt or iron. It is better 
to have both wood and iron for the roof. The front 
only need consist of wire, as this will let in quite 
enough light, and by having it closed up everywhere 
else will prevent draughts, which are fatal to birds. 
Ordinary quartering for the uprights should be used, 
and for boarding I do not think “ match boarding” 
can be improved upon, which, if well fitted together 
and painted, or stained and varnished, will always 
look well. A door in the woodwork must be made, 
to enable any one to enter the aviary to feed the 
birds, Ac. Do not omit a good lock and key, and see 
that it is always locked, in case of accidents. Expe 
rientia docet. I have given these hints only as a guide 
for aviary builders, as of course the shape of the 
building can be according to the taste of the builder, 
and the space and materials he may have at hand. 
The great thing to insure against is dranght. 

Inside ornamentation.—The aviary can be 
embellished and improved until it looks like a veri¬ 
table fairy realm, which is quite possible and easy. 
It may be covered with luxuriant and sweet-smelling 
creeping or climbing plants of various kinds; in 
fact even the inside may be b^autified^ with 

r ottoes and ferneries, Ac, if space permit. As 
said before, the larger the aviary is the less chance 
is there of the inmates interfering with anything 
they have no business with. There should be a large 
quantity of places for the birds to nest in, and for 
this purpose nothing can be better than Oocoa-nnt 
husks, which can be either prepared at home by 
taking out the inside, or they can be had cheaply 
from bird dealers. Some parrakeets, which will be 
mentioned further on, nest on or close to the 

S round; it will therefore bo necessary to provide for 
lese, as well as those that nest higher up. Most of 
the parrakeets do not require any building mate¬ 
rials, as they simply lay on the bare wood of 
their nesting-places, virgin cork and soft clamps 
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of wood may also be hung up for them to make 
their family arrangements ; in fact, there are many 
materials that may be stacked under the roof of the 
garden aviary for this purpose. The more secluded 
these nesting-places are the better, as the feathered 
tribe have a great objection to be interfered with in 
their domestic affairs, and a nest of young birds is 
very often lost through sudden fright or unnecessary 
prying into the feathered tribe’s nursery- AH that 
is necessary is to feed them regularly according to 
the instructions which wiU be found in another page, 
and let Nature do the rest. 

If practicable, a very shallow pond of about 2 ft. 
in diameter shonld be made in the aviary for the 
inhabitants to bathe, and a waste pipe should be 
put in, so as to empty it at wiU. In order that the 
water may always be nice and clean, this miniature 
pond should not be more than about 1 in. deep, for 
the reason that fledglings may by accident fall in 
and getdrowned; whereas if it is very shallow there 
will be no danger of their doing so. 

Perches are preferable to trees in the aviary, as 
they can with ease be taken out and cleaned. There 
should be a sufficient quantity for all the birds to 
rest on, so that they may not quarrel for the best 
lace, as some of the leathered pets are apt to 
omineer over their companions. It is a good plan 
to keep watch over these little tyrants and remove 
those that become too much of a nuisance. A plen¬ 
tiful supply of crisp dry sand should be supplied 
and renewed when it becomes soiled. 

The seed pan shonld be always kept well filled, 
and a daily supply of pure fresh water given. It is 
scarcely needful for me to mention that no artificial 
warmth is required for the gardeD aviary either in 
winter or summer, as in a building such as I have 
endeavoured to describe all the birds whioh I am 
going to name will live in health and high spirits if 
my instructions are followed. 

(To be continued.) 


POULTRY. 

Profitable poultry.— On the 1st of January last 
I bad iu tiie yard thirty-two half-bred Dorkings 
and two pare grey Dorking pullets, one pare grey 
Dorking, one half-bred Leghorn, and one barndoor 
cock, eight chickens, five ducks, and one drake, 
Aylesbury white. From January till November I had 
3705 eggs, atmarket price they realised £16 18s. 9}d; 
eighty-one chickens at 4s., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 
per pair, £9 3a. 3d. ; forty-four ducklings one week 
old, Bold at 6d. each, £L 2s.; thirty-nine ducks at 
4s. 6d. and 5s. a pair, £4 17s. ; sixteen chickens in 
hand, at 2s. 3d., £l 16a. ; one duck, 2s. 6d.,2s. 6d.; 
total, £33 19s. 61d. Paid for Barley, Maize, Rice, 
Ac., £18 2s. lid. Profit for the ten months, 
£1516s. 7i d. I had fivepullets from the old stock die 
from January to March, and I replaced them with 
five early pallets hatched ia January. They began 
to lay in the middle of May ; 1 had also lost eight 
ducklings. I have put down the ducks’ eggs at the 
same price as the fowls’ eggs, but I have sold some 
of them at from Is. fid. to Is. lOd. a sitting. I feed 
my poultry twice a day in summer, and in winter 1 
give them twice or three times a week extra warm 
meals, consisting of boiled Rice, Potato peelings, and 
vegetables with some Barley-meal or fine sharps, 
and occasionally some pieces of bread soaked in 
beer. The run is unlimited meadow-land. I am of 
opinion that a good cross breed is better than pure 
breed, because the birds are more hardy and re¬ 
quire much less attention.— Carlos. 

Points of game bantams.— W. B. S.—The car¬ 
riage of the bird must be stylish and neat in the 
extreme, with short body, .broad and full at the 
chest, and tapering gracefully towards the stern, 
which muBt be very small and fine ; small wings, 
well up on the body, and not drooping, which is a very 
common fault j legs long and slender, with feet 
planted firm and flat on the ground ; the tail must 
be carried almost ou a line with the back and con¬ 
sist of but few feathers ; the head, which is one of 
the chief points, must be long, narrow, and shiny 
in appearance ; face and ear-lobe a brilliant red ; 
eyes red. A black-breasted red cook must in plumage 
be as follows : head, hackle, and saddle feathers a 
bright red orange colour ; baok, a rich crimson ; 
wiDg butts, black, with deep blue-black bar across, 
and flights a rich bay colour ; the breast and re¬ 
mainder to be black with plenty of blue lustre ; legs 
and feet a green or willow colour. The hen’s haokle 
must be a brilliant gold, evenly striped with black 
on each feather j breast, salmon colour ; wings and 
back a delicate brown, finely pencilled with a darker 
shade of the same colour ; tail black; thighs and 
rump ash-grey- In other respeots the hen resembles 
the cock.— Andalusian. 


Aquarium,—I should feel obliged if any reader 
could inform me if gold-fish, minnows, and Prus¬ 
sian carp will breed in an aquarium. I have one in a 
greenhouse holding about 40 gallons of water (with 
a fountain in the centre), and a few days ago one of 
the gold-fishes appeared to be dying, but on pat¬ 


ting it into a dean vessel under the tap it revived, 
and cast what appears to be a number of small eggs. 
I should be glad to know if this is their spawn, and 
what should I do with it if any use at all for breed¬ 
ing j also any further .information with regard to 
the management of an aquarium.—J. S. S. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Mixed vegetable soup.—Brown half a pound 
of butter in a sauce-pan and stew it for a quarter of 
an hour with the following ingredients, all washed 
clean and chopped small: Four Cabbage Lettuces, 
two handfuls of Spinach, the same of Chervil, one 
handful of white Beet leaves and one of Sorrel, 
three Carrots scraped down, some pepper and salt j 
add five pints of boiling water, and a large slice of 
the crumb of bread cut thin aud dried before the 
fire. Stew it gently for two Hours, and a little before 
serving thicken it with the beaten yolks of three 
egga, with half a pint of cream or good milk. A pint 
of green Peas ana the tops of Asparagus may be 
added. 

Quince marmalade.—Pare and core, pat the 
peelings and the cores into a preserving pan covered 
with water ; boil these for an honr; if the water 
boils away add more; after an hour’s boiling strain 
the juice from the core and peelings (there 
should be nearly a quart), then put the Quinces 
into the preserving pan with $ lb. sugar to each 
pound of fruit, and add the quart of juice; let this 
boil, and after it has reached boiling point let it 
simmer for three quarters of an hour, stirring well; 
by this time the Quinces should all be in pulp and 
nice and thick, of a rich dark salmon colour. I have 
never used a pewter vessel, but a common preserving 
pan, and have made my Quince marmalade from this 
recipe for twelve years.— M. 8. W. 

Cooking Quinces whole.—Quinces can be 
cooked whole and keep well all the winter. Pare the 
Quinces and lay them singly in a stewpan; cover 
them with the parings, and pour water on that. Let 
them stew gently till they are rather tender; take 
them out aud add their weight of loaf sugar; sim¬ 
mer the liquor and sugar, and skim it; put the 
Qainoes again into the stewpan with a little Lemon 
peel, and stew as gently as possible for a good while* 
keeping the pan closely covered to preserve the 
oolonr; when they are of the desired colour turn 
them out into a tureen; let them stand till next day, 
then put them into jars, cover them with the syrnp, 
pat over them a wet skin and paper, and tie down 
close till wanted; they should be tender, but not so 
soft as to break.—M. L. 

Quince jam.—Pare and slice the Quinces, and 
boil with water half as far up the preserving pan as 
the Quince for three hours ; then put in I lb. sugar 
to each pound of fruit and boil one hour longer, 
stirring well. 

Recipe for making ink.—1 lb. blue galls (pow¬ 
dered), 4 oz green copperas, 2 oz. logwood, I ox. 
blue vitriol, 2 oz. sugar candy, 3 oz. gum arable 
(best), separate, to 5 quarts of water. 
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INDOO R PL ANTS, 

MIGNONETTE THE YEAR ROUND. 
Where suitable frame accommodation is limited, 
difficulties in the way of growing early Migno¬ 
nette may perhaps present themselves, but where --1 
a warm pit is available for spring-sown plants ! 
these will disappear, and those sown at other 
times of the year may be grown without artifi¬ 
cial heat; indeed, the best plants are invariably 
those grown in the open air during the summer 
months, but even in this case it is often neces¬ 
sary to protect the plants from heavy rains, 
which are injurious to them. They are very 
liable to damp off, and for this reason it is always 
advisable to place Mignonette in a position 
where it can be readily protected when neces¬ 
sary. It is always better to have half-a-dozen 
plants well grown than to have a large quantity 
badly grown. In all cases it is best to have suffi¬ 
cient plants in case of failure, but overcrowding 
shoula be strictly avoided. 

Sowing* —In order to have a succession of 
well-flowered plants the year round, it is, of 
course, necessary to make several sowings, but 
these need not be made so frequently as is often 
thought necessary, because, by allowing a por¬ 
tion of the plants resulting from any particular 
sowing to come into flower at a time, and by 
keeping the blooms picked off another portion 
to be retarded, a succession of blooms may be 
easily kept up for six months—the produce of 
only one sowing. Three sowings will, under 
proper management, furnish good flowering 
plants at all seasons, and these sowings should 
be made in January for plants to flower in spring 
and early summer, in May for late eummer ana 
autumn bloom, and in August for winter use. 
The seeds should always be sown in the pots in 
which the plants are to remain, except perhaps 
in the case of single plants to be grown as stan¬ 
dards, for Mignonette as a rule dislikes trans¬ 
plantation, and although success has often 
attended the lifting of plants from the open 
ground and potting them, yet on such practice 
little dependence can be placed. Pots of any 
size may be used in which to grow Mignonette, 
but those which are most convenient are 6-in. 
or 8-in ones; these should be cleaned, well 
drained, and filled three parts full with a mix¬ 
ture of good turfy loam, rotten manure, broken 
bricks, or old lime rubbish and road sand; a 
little fine soil should then be placed over this, 
and the whole should receive a good watering 


air, of which too much can hardly be admitted, 
but care must be taken to avoid cold draughts 
as much as possible. After the month of May 
the sashes may be removed and the plants fully 
exposed to sun and air, replacing the sashes on 
the occurrence of heavy storms or continuous 
rains. Water should never be applied except 
when the plants really require it, and it should 
then be given in sufficient quantities to soak the 
whole of the soil. Much watering is saved when 
the pots are plunged in ashes, wnich should be. 
kept in a moist condition. Liquid manure or 
guano water may be advantageously given to 
the plants at every alternate watering, — 
care that it be applied in a sufficiently 
state to prevent its being injurious to the 
plants. Small sticks will generally be necessary 
to keep the plants in an upright position, but 
these should never be fixed in such a way as to 
give them a formal or stiff appearance, nor 
should they be inserted near their bases, such 
practice being often the means of spoiling many 
good plants of Mignonette. Gentle sprinklings 
of water overhead may be given during hot 
weather, but on dull, sunless days these should 
be discontinued. 

August-sown plants that have been grown in 
the open air will require to be taken indoors by 
the end of September and placed where there is 
sufficient heat to keep them from being injured 
by frost or damp. The plants should always be 
as near the glass as possible, without actually 
touching it, and the sashes should never be closed 
longer than is absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the plants. Whenever Mignonette is intro¬ 
duced to the conservatory or sitting-room, it 
should be placed in the lightest and most airy 
position available, in order to preserve the 
blooms in good condition. 

Tree Mignonette. — When plants are 
grown singly in pots a shift now and then will be 
necessary, but this must be done with eare, 
otherwise failure will be the result. Seed for 
this purpose is generally sown in June or July, 
but it may be sown earlier if required ; three or 
four seeds should be sown in 3-in. pots under 
the conditions mentioned above, except that the 
pots may be filled with soil at once, and that it 
should be made a little firmer than for ordinary 
sowings, in order that the ball may turn out of 
the pot more readily when wanted. As soon as 
the plants are up they must be thinned until 
the strongest one only is left, which should im¬ 
mediately be furnished with a small stick as a 
support while it is advancing in growth, always 


obtained by paying a little attention to thin¬ 
ning. The ordinary practice is to sow the seed, 
and allow the plants to take care of themselves. 
Thus treated, instead of lasting in good condi¬ 
tion for several months, as they would do were 
they properly thinned, their beauty is over in a 
few weeks. 


with a fine-rosed can, after which twelve or_ rfr _ o 

fifteen seeds may be evenly distributed over the i taking care not to have the ties too tight. When 


surface of each pot. covering them slightly with 
more fine soil, and gently pressing them down 
with the bottom of a flower-pot, in order to 
make the whole tolerably firm. In the case of 
the January sowing, the pots should, if possible, 
be plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, but for other 
sowings this is unnecessary. In any case, how¬ 
ever, the pots should be plunged where little 
water will be required to keep the soil in a 
moist condition. 

Tilinning, &O.—After the young seedlings 
are up, abundance of air must De given them, 
and they should be allotted a sufficiency of space 
to prevent them from becoming drawn. As soon 


the plant has attained a height of 6 in. or 8 in., 
it must be decided in what shape it is to be 
grown, whether as a standard, pyramid, or 
bush ; if a standard it may be allowed to grow 
to 12 in. or 18 in. high, stopping the side-Bhoots 
as they appear, but not wholly divesting the 
stem of both shoots and foliage, as is often done; 
on the contrary, rather leave a few extra leaves 
until the plant has become well established, 
when it will be better able to withstand being 
deprived of its foliage. When sufficiently 
high the point of the leading shoot may be 
nipped off, leaving four joints nearest the top 

_____ w ___to form the head; when these have made several 

_ th eyaro"large enough to handle they should j joints they should also be stopped, an operation 
be gradually thinned out, ultimately leaving | which may be continued until a good bushy 
some five or six of the strongest plants in each head has been formed. When pyramids are re¬ 
pot, and when these have attained a height of qnired the side-shoots should be encouraged to 
5 in. or 6 in. above the rim of the pot their tops ! grow, and should be pegged down as they ad- 
may be pinched off, an operation which will in- j yance, stopping them and removing all premia- 


dace them to break strongly and grow bushy. 
When stopping plants of any kind, it is a mis¬ 
take to merely nip out the extreme points, as is 
often done, for no plants will throw out shoots 
from soft, unripened wood ; they should there¬ 
fore be pinched down to firm wood, where 
branching takes place at once, and where the 
growth made is stronger than that produced 
from softer wood. Stopping at intervals may be 
continued until the plants are wanted to flower. 
When the pots become fall of roots, they may 
be filled up to within £ in. of the rim with fine, 
rich soil. 

Watering, airing, <fec.— The chief points 
to be observed after this are giving water and 


ture flowers, as in the case of standards. Bush- 
trained pla its should be stopped when they are 
6 in. high, and the shoots should be pegged 
down like those of pyramids, in order to bring 
them into a proper shape. A shift should be 
given when the soil has become full of roots, 
hut in no case should the plants be allowed to 
become absolutely pot-bound ; nor should pot¬ 
ting and stopping the shoots take place at the 
same time. The stopping should be done first, 
and as soon as the back joint*, begin to break, a 
shift may bo given. 

As regards the outdoor cultivation of Mig¬ 
nonette, it is so easy that few directions are 
necessary. Better results might, however, be 


ABUTILONS IN WINTER. 

Many of the varieties of Abutilon are useful 
for furnishing cut flowers in winter, the in¬ 
dividual blooms of such kinds as Boule de 
_ . Neige and Lemoinei being suitable for floral de- 

e watering, taking cora ti on generally, the large bell-shaped flowers 
sufficiently diluted j w jj en allowed to droop down in their own natural 
♦ft ♦ manner presenting a graceful and pleasing ap¬ 
pearance. Many whenemploying Abutilon flowers 
for bouquets wire them in such a manner that 
they come into a rigid upright position, the 
nor I mouth of the bloom being thrown upwards. This 
is a great mistake, as it not only imparts an air 
of stiffness to the general arrangement, but it 
diminishes the effectiveness, and detracts from 
the beauty of the flower itself. When Abutilon 
fiowerB are used in the composition of a hand 
bouquet, they should never be introduced into 
the centre of it, as, when thus situated, their 
free, pendent character cannot well be illus¬ 
trated. In wiring them, the wire should not be 
brought up to the calyx, but a portion of stalk 
should be left quite free; then the flowers, being 

S laced in the outer circle, may be allowed to 
roop and show their true character. Plants in 
6-in. or S in. pots are useful for winter decora¬ 
tion, but the real value of this plant is not 
apparent until large specimens are obtained. 
They should be grown on until they come into 
large sized pots, and then they will furnish a 
large amount of bloom for cutting. 

Cuttings— Abutilons are easily struck from 
cuttings of the young growing wood taken off 
in spring and placed in gentle warmth. By the 
beginning of May they should be placed in a 
cool, airy greenhouse, shifting them as required 
and stopping the young shoots, so as to induce 
a shrubby habit. There are two ways of treat¬ 
ing Abutilons during summer : either they may 
be grown along in pots, or they may be planted 
out. The latter system has the merit of simplicity, 
and in the case of large specimens or where the 
object is to grow the plants along quickly to 
form such is by far the beat method to follow. At 
one time I used to grow most of the varieties in 
the form of large specimens expresslyfor winter 
flowering, and few plants were found to give 
such good results for time and labour expended. 
They were cut back tolerably hard about April, 
allowed to start into growth, and about the 
latter end of May were planted out on a piece 
of well-prepared soil, fully exposed to the sun. 
A mulch of manure was given them, and they 
were watered well in dry weather. At the same 
time care was taken that each plant had breath¬ 
ing space, a most important point with respect 
to these quick-growing subjects, for, like the 
Chrysanthemum and similar flowering plants, 
the quality and quantity of bloom obtained mnch 
depends upon the maturity attained by the 
wood when active growth has ceased. 

Potting. —By the middle of September the 
plants Bhould be taken up, and the rootB cram¬ 
med into pots just large enough to contain them. 
Water them well, and place them in a shady, 
sheltered situation, syringing them occasionally, 
should the weather prove at all hot and parch¬ 
ing. Towards the latter end of the month they 
will need to be placed in a light structure, 
where the temperature is maintained sufficiently 
high to keep them gently growing, when a con¬ 
tinuance of bloom may bo looked for all through 
the winter. Although Abutilons like a general 
warmth throughout the cold season, and are not 
satisfactory winter flowerers unless they get it, 
they by no means delight in a close, stewin.' 
atmosphere. When placed in a stove or in a 
forcing-house, where a high temperature and 
confined atmosphere reigns, they run to leaf and 
appear to lose the power to form flower-buds. 
The proper place for them is the warm green- 
house, where Bouvardias, Cyclamens, Helio¬ 
tropes, and such-like plants are brought gently 
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along, and where an equable temperature is 
maintained, but where a free circulation of air 
is induced when the weather permits. For 
flowering in small pots I should prefer not to 
plant out in summer, but rather to grow them 
along in a free, generous compost, plunging the 
pots up to their rims in an open, sunny situa¬ 
tion, and watering freely with liquid manure 
when the roots touch the sides of the pots after 
the last shift. One-year-old plants are apt to run 
too much to wood when planted out, but the 
little check which they get when the roots are 
confined throws them into a flowering state. 

B. J. 


RAISING PETUNIAS FROM SEED. 
Petunias are grown more or less in most 
gardens, but as a rule the seed is sown too late 
to get the plants strong enough for turning out 
by the middle of May. Although the seeds ger¬ 
minate more readily in frames with bottom 
heat, such treatment is not necessary, andifsown 
early in the year in pans and placed on a shelf 
in any warm house, it will be found that any so 
raised willnot only be considerably in advance of 
those put in at the usual time, but that the plants 
will be short-jointed and altogether more stocky 
and strong. To get such fine seed to do well, it 
is important that the soil should bo made per¬ 
fectly smooth and level, and, when this is done, 
watered through a fine-rosed pot, so as to avoid 
having to wet the earth afterwards, till the 
young plants make their appearance. By adopt¬ 
ing this course and covering the pot or pan with 
a piece of glass, so as to maintain an equable tem¬ 
perature and prevent evaporation, success will 
be certain. Even the moss minute seed may be 
induced to germinate in this way ; but in all 
cases where it is so small that it has to be sow n 
on the surface it should have a sheet of paper 
laid over it to shut out the light for the first few 
days, after which it will require close watching, 
and must be uncovered immediately germina 
tion takes place. 

To encourage growth when up the young 
plants should be placed in a close frame or pit 
up near the glass, when they will soon be ready 
for pricking oil'into boxes of light soil or for pot¬ 
ting singly, to be shifted again or planted out as 
required. Besides being serviceable for bedding, 
Petunias raised from seed are valuable for pot 
culture, as they afford plenty of variety both in 
form and colour, and make a fine display in a 
greenhouse or conservatory, either in pots or 
baskets. 

In borders, the best way to grow them, orrathei 
to support them, is to get a very coarse piece of 
rabbit wire and cut it into lengths of from 2 ft. 
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to 3 ft., and place one of these pieces round each 

plant so as to form a guard, when after a time 
the branches w’ill find their way through the 
meshes and hide the wire with foliage and 
flowers. Grown thus, they make grand masses 
that are not blown about or stiff or formal in 
appearance. Some years ago the double varieties 
of Petunias made a great stir, and very beautiful 
they are, especially such a3 we see now, many 
of which are fimbriated and striped after the 
manner of Carnations. 

The best way for growing Petunias when wan¬ 
ted for greenhouse decoration is to plunge them 
in cold frames where they can have full sun, and 


after the middle of May to draw the lights off 
during the greater part of the day. By pinching 
back or beheading any that have been under 
glass and exhausted by flowering, and then set¬ 
ting them out in the open air, they will soon 
break again and come into bloom in the autumn, 
or a succession may bo kept up by nipping out 
the points of the young shoots of a portion of 
the stock and then glowing them on. Double 
kinds admit of being raised from seed in the 
same manner as the single sorts, but the seeds 
| should be from a good strain J. S. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS FOR MARKET. 

6GG9.—I presume that "Young Florist” is 
located in the vicinity of some provincial town, 
and intends to dispose of his produco in the 
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immediate neighbourhood. In a house only some 
30 ft. luug but little could be done in the way of 

growing plants for the London markets, and we 

should think that in any case the better plan 
would be to utilise it for the production of 
winter bloom, as in a populous locality there is 
at that time of the year a constant demand for 
button-hole bouquets and cut flowers generally. 
" Young Florist ” does not make any mention of 
frames, but he should at the least provide him¬ 
self with half-a-dozen, 6 ft. by 4 ft. lights, as 
there are some kinds of winter-blooming subjects 
which cannot be well grown without such con¬ 
venience, and they would come in most usefully 
for Violets in winter or for sheltering choice 
Pansies, nice little well-bloomed plants generally 
finding ready sale in the neighbourhood of 
towns, also Carnations, Lobelia fulgens, &c. 

We would not grow any winter flowers that 
demand a high temperature to keep them and 
bring them along, as only large growers can 
make such things pay; we would rather take in 
hand such plants as Cyclamens, Primulas, Cine¬ 
rarias, &c., which by a proper system of cul¬ 
ture may be had coming into bloom naturally 
by the winter, and only demand a little help to 
keep them going. Cyclamens planted out in 
frames in April, lifted and potted in September, 
will be flowering grandly by Christmas ; Cine¬ 
rarias sown in March will be ready to cut from 
in January ; and Primulas, especially the double 
kinds, will give good bloom at that time. Then 
there are tree Carnations ; Christmas Roses 
potted in autumn will be of groat use ; Paris 
Daisies grown along all the summer in the open 
air, pinching off the bads until October; Helio¬ 
tropes, Geraniums, such as Guillon Mangilli, 
Begonia ascotensis, insignia, and Ingrami, Li- 
bonia floriburda, Erica gracilis, and Daphne 
indica rubra are flowering freely the winter 
through in an average temperature of 55° by 
day, and 5° or 10° less by night. 

Here and there up the rafters we would train 
winter flowering Tropicolums, such as Ball of 
Fire and Triomphe d’Hyeres, growing them 
along freely from cuttings under glass, so that 
by the antumn they reach the top of the struc¬ 
ture. From these a large amount of brilliant 
flowers will be obtainable all the winter and 
early spring. 

A plant or two of double white Camellia, 
white Azalea, and a few Hyacinths, of which 
Homfcre is the easiest to bring early into bloom, 


will make up a good assortment of winter¬ 
flowering subjects, all of fairly easy culture. In 
the way of foliage nothingis eo good as Adiantmn 
cuneatnm, but for the groundwork of ordinary 
bouquets we have found the small plain-leaved 
Periwinkle to be of great use, mounting some 
two or three termiual shoots together, whilst 
for bunches of cut flowers in summer we would 
grow the common Gardener's Garter Grass. 
Spiriea Filipendula, Thalictrum adiantifolium. 
Southernwood, Euphorbia, Polypody Fern, and 
for finishing off there is nothing like the Fennel¬ 
leaved Pceony. 

For cut bloom in summer such anuuals as the 
Cornflower, annual Chrysanthemums, Clarkia. 
Collinsia, &c., should be sown in March and 
April; in addition to which such hardy 
perennials as Alstnvmeria aurantiaca, Japan 
Anemone, the common single, scarlet, and 
Anemone fnlgens, summer-blooming Chrysan¬ 
themums, monthly and hybrid perpetual own- 
root Roses, not forgetting Gloire de Dijon, of 
which some fifty plants should be set out in rich 
soil, as they will give bloom when there is a 
comparative scarcity. Pom pone Chrysanthemums 
for autumn bloom, Delphiniums, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, Monarda didyma, Campanula car- 
patica, Antirrhinums, Sweet Williams, herba¬ 
ceous Phloxes, hardy Fuchsias, Clematis Jack- 
mani and varieties, Myosotis diasitiflora, 
Funkias, and Spiraea palmata, Pinks and Wall¬ 
flowers should be \tdded. We must not, how¬ 
ever, forget Sweet Peas, as these are of the 
greatest service in making up bunches of cut 
flowers. 

If "Young Florist” is near a market town, 
the best use he could make of his ground would 
be to occupy what is not required for the supply 
of cut flowers with such hardy subjects as 
Daisies of colours, Aubrietias, Polyanthus, Prim¬ 
roses, Pinks, Pansies, Violas, Sweet Williams, 
Silene, Myosotis, Christmas Roses, Arabia, and 
any such hardy popular flowers which in thickly 
inhabited places are easily sold at a few penco 
per root, especially on market days. We have 
known many to do quite a large trade in this 
way, and we know that the founder of one of 
our largest and most noted nurseries began in 
this humble manner. A good stock of PolyantLus 
and Primroses is easily got up from seed, the 
great point being to obtain a good strain and 
save one’s own seed. Asters, too, raised in a 
frame and planted out in rich soil may be lifted, 
potted, and sold in August, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums struck in March and planted out may he 
potted up in September, just sheltering them 
until sold. J. Cornhill. 

Byfleet. 


Black fungus on Camellia leaves — 

I have some Camellia plants which look as if 
ink had been smeared on them in places, and as 
soon as I see such appearances I know what to 
look for as the cause, and set about cleaning at 
once. We find scale in long, irregular, string¬ 
like patches, of a white or creamy colour, filmed 
or coated over, under which coating, if examined 
by a microscope, may be seen thousands of the 
miniature insects in different stages of develop¬ 
ment, and these if left soon spread themselves 
over a house. A syringing with paraffin and 
water in the proportion of a small teacupful of 
the former to a gallon of the latter, is the quick¬ 
est remedy, and after applying this the plants 
should have a good rinsing with the garden 
engine, when the foliage will shine &9 if 
polished.—S. 

Begonias for back walls of green¬ 
houses. —For covering back walls, such Be¬ 
gonias as B. fuchsioides, B. foliosa, and B. 
insignis are invaluable. Those who have not 
seen them planted out in a well prepared bor¬ 
der would be astonished to see the growth which 
they make in one season. Part of~the back of 
the wall in my conservatory is covered with the 
kinds just named, and they are the admiration 
of all who see them. B. fuchsioides and B. foliosa 
are always in flower. Wc treat them liberally, 
and this induces continual growth and the con¬ 
stant production of flowers. We also find them 
to bo very useful planted against the back walls 
of vineries. They are free from the attacks of 
insects, and most useful as regards the produc¬ 
tion of cut flowers in the winter. We cut bushels 
of the beautiful B. insiguis. B. nitida is a grand 
variety, but more tender than those previously 
mentioned. In an early vinery it produces an 
abundance of lovely flowers. — J. A. D. 
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Campanulas for pot culture.— Among 
the best kinds of Campanulas I have met with 
for pot eulture are the different varieties of C. 
calycanthema, which embrace several shades of 
colour, the most effective being the blue and 
pure white, the latter being very attractive, good 
strains having both calyx and bell very large. 
The habit is all that can be desired, being regu¬ 
larly branching and pyramidal, well-grown spe¬ 
cimens reaching a height, when in flower, of 
about 2 ft., and blooming freely from baso to 
summit. To get them strong, the best way is to 
sow the seed in May, and grow the plants on in 
rich soil in pots during the summer, giving them 
plenty of water and liquid manure, and in the 
autumn they should be plunged in ashes in a cold 
pit, so as to have their heads up near the glass, 
where they will winter well, and flower early the 
following spring. Being biennial, it is necessary 
to make a sowing annually at the time mentioned 
to have some to bloom every year, but the good 
old perennial C. pyramidalis may be propagated 
by means of offsets obtained from the crowns. 
Both the blue and white varieties of C. pyra- 
midalia are remarkably fine for the embellishment 
cf greenhouses, as they grow to a height of 5 ft. 
or C ft., and make a grand display when in 
bloom.—S. D. 

6672.— Wintering; Petunias. — There 
should be no trouble in keeping these. Plants 
that have been lifted from the beds and potted 
in autumn seldom do well, but cuttings struck 
in August and September in nice sandy soil 
with good drainage always succeed with us, 
whether potted off in autumn or left in the 
cutting pots till spring. Plants that have 
bloomed in pots during the summer if cut down 
in autumn and kept a little close for a while 
usually break well from the base, and stand 
through the winter well, furnishing any amount 
of cuttings in spring. Of course all should be 
kept in a light, airy house, close to the glass, 
with temperature ranging from 43° to 50° or so 
—we find them do better thus than in a lower 
range; and they must not either get very wet 
or very dry.—B. C. R. 

6640.— Selection of Orchids.—I would 
recommend the following 24 Orchids to “3. T.," 
as he mentions those requiring only moderate 
heat. These can all be bought at very moderate 
prices, and will all succeed well if grown in a 
temperature of from 45° to 55° all winter. 
Cattleya citrina. Ccelogyne cristata, Cypri- 
pedium insigne, Epidendrum vitellinum majus, 
Ladia anceps, L autumnalis, L. majalis, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Masdevallia Harryana, M. tovarensis, 
Odontoglossum Alexandra, O. cirrhosum, 0. 
citro8mum roseum, O. grande, 0. Pescatorci, 
Oncidium flexuosum.O. obryzatum, 0. ti 6 rinum, 
Pleione lagenaria, P. maculata, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, S. violacea, Stanhopea oculata, 
Trichopilia suavis.— H. Sowter. 

Propagating the variegated Yucca 

(V. a’oifolia variegata).—Anyone possessing a 
tall, naked specimen of this may soon get a lot 
of young plants, and at the same time transform 
the ungainly parent plant into a short sturdy 
one. Cut the head off and allow it to lie for a 
day or two, so as to dry a little, thereby lessen¬ 
ing the probability of rotting ; it may then be 
potted in a comparatively small, well-drained 
pot, and in a sandy compost. It should then be 
plunged in a gentle heat, or better still if struck 
in a bed of Cocoa-nut fibre it will soon root, 
while the stem may be cut up into lengths of 
about 1 ft. and laid in the fibre, just covering 
them, when young plants will push from the 
dormant eyes, and as soon as large enough may 
be taken off with in most cases a few roots at¬ 
tached to them. This done, the stems may be 
again returned and will soon push more plants, 
which can then be removed, and this procoss 
may be continued until the stem decays, by 
which time a goodly number of plants will have 
been raised from it. The large roots may be 
laid in aud treated in the same way. The best 
time to perform the operation is in spring when 
the old plants show signs of makingne w growth. 
-A. 

6722. — Scarlet Musk. — “ Dolly ” not 
having a greenhouse can keep the plants in a 
room or any place from which frost is excluded. 
They should ho kept moderately dry. The cul¬ 
ture of thrs variety of Musk is very eimnle, and 
is as follows i Plants should be procured in the 
spring and potted singly in 3*in. pots, and 
plac'd In * gresnhonse c." »ny place safe fnm 



frost ; when they are 4 in. or 5 in. high, pinch out 
the point, which will cause them to throw out 
shoots from the joints. As Boon as the plants 


hardy and pretty. The flowers are a bright, 
clear yellow, with a few blackish spots, which 
gives them a distinct appearance from other 


fill these pots with roots shift them into larger yellow kinds, 
pots and continue pinching out the point of A Californian annual (Leptosyne mari- 
every shoot when 4 in. long to make the plant timp).—This is a succulent, smooth branched 
bushy, otherwise tall unsightly growths will plant, growing 2 ft. to 3 ft. high in suitable 
result. As to the size of pots for flowering the soil, and bearing a very showy flower-head of a 
plants in, much depends 
on the room at disposal. 

I have flowered them in 
pots from 4.} in. to 12£ 
in. in diameter. Of 
course the larger the 
pot the larger the plant. 

The ordinary way of 
training plants up a 
back or ladder answers 
well, and I have had 
plants in 121$-in. pots 4 
ft. high and 3 ft. wide, 
which were much ad¬ 
mired when in bloom. 

Ordinary soil docs very 
well, but if a little peat 
soil can be added, it 
would be of advantage. 

After the plants have 
done flowering, the old 
growth should bo cut 
off, and they will, as 
“ Dolly ” states, throw 
up shoots from the roots, 
which should be taken 
off in spring and struck 
in sandy soil and treated 
as above. It may not be 
generally known, but 
this is one, if not the 
best, Musk for training, 
and docs equally well 
either grown in a green¬ 
house or room. It also 
makes a nice bushy plant 

if planted out in the garden in June.—W. E. 

Boyce, Holloway. 


A Californian annual (Leptosyne maritima). 


Lilium auratum In winter.—I have hail in blooni 
a most beautiful Liiium auratum with six large flowers 
on one stem. I potted it in spring, and let it stand out- 
of-doors in a cool shrubbery all the summer with plenty 
of water. In October I brought it in wh^n the buds were 
well swollen, aud for be* ween tVce and four weeks I 
had constant enjoyment from the sight and the smell 
of it. It is so much more valuable blooming in Novem¬ 
ber ani December than in it* usual month of July.— 
F. YV. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


The Red Hawkweed (Bocrkhausia 
rubra) —This Hawkweed is a hardy Italian 
annual. Though called red, the blossoms are in 


golden-yellow, 3 in., or even more, in diameter, 
the ray florets being from fifteen to twenty iu 
number. It is a native of the south of Cali¬ 
fornia, and is of the easiest cultivation as a 
half-hardy annual. Being of vigorous habit, the 
seedlings should be pricked off early, and 
allowed ample pot room prior to turning out. It 
was introduced by Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, 
who offers it in his catalogue at a few pence per 
packet. 

Seedling Carnations.— For the more 
common and inexpensive forms of Carnation 
seed I would like to suggest the advisability of 
getting the plants in flower the first year, thus 
effecting a considerable economy both in time 
and space ; for if the seedlings can be induced to 
declare themselves the same year in which the 
seed is sown, it Feems to me that, in the case of 



The Red Hawkweed (Bocrkhausia rubra) 


reality not bo, but rather rosy-pink. It should 
be sow’n in spring, like other hardy annuals, in 
any ordinary garden soil, and will produce 
flowers from June to September. The annexed 
woodcut well represents the habit of growth of 
this plant and the style of flowers, which are 
about the size of a crown-piece. The yellow 
Hawkweed (Tolpis barbata), also a South Euro¬ 
pean plant, ia likewise a pretty ahnual, equally 


bought seed, w hich, of course, is not likely* to 
produce valuable varieties, a great deal of subse¬ 
quent waste of time is necessarily avoided. The 
plan I adopt is to sow the soeds in January*or 
February in pans in a frame. As soon as the 
plants are big enough, prick them out round the 
edges of small pots, then as they get about 3 in. 
or 4 in. high, plant them out in a very richly 
prepared bed 6 in. apart, and pinch out all side- 
shoots up the main stem as soon as they* appear, 
letting the plants make only one flower on a 
single stem. In the autnmn most of them will 
flower, when the singles, &c., may be discarded 
at once If any do not flower in the autumn pot 
them up in 4 in. pots and place them in the house 
where they will flower in the winter. All the 
attention they require is tying up the stems, 
which must bo kept clear of offshoots as they 
advance, watering periodically with manure 
water, and frequently in tho ordinary way in 
dry weather. 

Hollyhocks. —These should bo planted 
where they can bo protected to a certain extent 
from high w'inds, which break and injure tho 
leaves. Planted in groups before a background 
of shrubs and trees where they can be seen from 
a distance they aro very effective, but they 
must be provided with rich, deeply-trenched 
soil free from roots of trees or shrubs. Seedlings 
are best, perhaps, where large numbers of 
plants can be utilised for decorative purposes. 
They produce the best spikes, and also throw 
out a great many side branches. A large propor- 
tion, too, will teas good as the parents, and if 
they have not been crossed they often do not 
differ very m'lch from them. The Hollyh9ck i» 
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also one of onr finest plants for autumn exhi- 
bition—before the Dahlia even for that purpose. 
If for exhibition, they should be planted in 
some place where the cutting of spikes will not 
have the effect of spoiling the appearance of the 
group or border.—J. D. L. 

Herbaceous and shrubbery bor¬ 
ders. —During early spring herbaceous and 
shrubbery borders generally get maltreated and 
broken up either by fork or spade, which should 
never bo allowed, for, besides the risk of dis¬ 
turbing and mutilating bulbs, roots get injured 
by the diggings. The fallen leaves of the plants 
and vegetable matter are, or ought to be, lying 
and rotting, and the fibres, ever ready for fresh 
food and always travelling instinctively in the 
right direction to find it, thread their course 
where it is deposited for their use. Nature, in the 
ordinary way, provides nutrition for the plants 
annually, but we, with our ideas of tidiness, rob 
them by raking up and gathering all accumula¬ 
tion of decaying matter, by doing which greatly 
impoverishes the soil, and then wonder why our 
pets do not thrive in the free manner they 
ought. Not only are leaves beneath shrubs 
highly beneficial on account of the manurial 
matter they contain, but they answer the 
double purpose of a mulching, and thus prevent 
evaporation of the earth’s moisture which is a 
most important, matter, although one too fre¬ 
quently overlooked. If proof were wasted of 
their great utility in this latter respect, one has 
only to examine the ground under them to see 
how r it is at all times compared with that exposed 
to the air, which in summer, when heated by 
the sun, drinks up all aqueous matter at a great 
rate. What suits herbaceous and shrubbery bor¬ 
ders far better than the digging or pointing over 
they receive is a top-dressing of rich mould or a 
mixture of that and short decomposed manure, 
which if put on at once will be a protection to 
many of the plants whose roots will get the 
benefit of the juices carried down by the rains. 
For such things as Anthuriums, Pentstemons, 
Hollyhocks, and others of that character that 
suffer and often get killed by hard frost, it is a 
good plan to place a shovelful of leaf-soil around 
the collars of each, which will prevent them 
taking harm should the weather set in very 
severe.—S. 

Tho Great LeopardV:-ban«. I have «»h*/<rve<l in 
the well selected list of lu-Hni'eoiK plantfor mix'd 
holders the piiekly arid hardy Lonpinr*-I>.ine(l)oiuiii ann 
I’ardaliam-hi si lias not n mcntionc-d. As it i* really 
a valuable addition for tin? purpoie I valium.* to <Hugest 
it. —A I.oVEU OK EuoUiU*. 


HERBACEOUS V. BEDDING PLANTS. 

I return many thanks to “ J. D.” for his ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant an 1 suggestive article in 
Gardenim;, December 10. While I do not 
agree with everything he says, I enjoyed it all 
extremely, and think that little friendly dis¬ 
cussions like ours make the arrival of our gar¬ 
dening paper additionally piquant and interest¬ 
ing. 

I think “ J. D.” rather begs the question 
when he professes to write for “people who 
want their gardens to look as gay as possible 
all the year round with a minimum of trouble.” 
Everything worth having is worth working for. 
I do not deny that my garden gives me some 
trouble, but I do not grudge that; it is a 
labour of love. Of course we must all cut our 
coats according to our cloth (my cloth is of 
very narrow width), and if we are not able to 
give time, thought, and a certain amount of 
outlay, wc mubt be content with an inferior 
article. I cheerfully admit that bulb planting, to 
be succeeded by summer bedding, is more or 
less troublesome ; to be dispensed with, there¬ 
fore, by those who cannot manage it, just as wo 
thankfully accept cliromos on the walls of our 
sitting rooms when we cannot afford water¬ 
colours and oils. But having said this, I still 
maintain that a combination of the two sys¬ 
tems of bedding out and herbaceous borders 
affords a greater amount of pleasure than an 
entire devotion to only one of them. 

To read “ J. D.’s ” paper one would fancy I 
had been advocating bedding-out pure et simple; 
bedfling out. aud nothing but bedding-out ! 
Whereas I distinctly said I loved and enjoyed 
my herba h ous beds best ; and besides those 1 
have iu front of my window, I have lots of 
beds ami bunb rs all round my house full of 
that class of ; hint*. For all lint, I like to keep 
some bed* for t-pr'ng end tummer bedding, 


because (I hope I shall not shock “ J. I).”) I think 
by so doing I get a much, a very much 
greater variety in my garden. When you look 
at a number of beds of mixed plants, especially 
if you look at them from any distance, the 
general effect is monotonous. The plants in each 
bed may be different, but when you are at all 
removed from them you can’t fail to notice the 
sameness they present. A few years ago I tried 
the effect of having all my Tulip beds of mixed 
varieties; the result was* that that part of my gar¬ 
den seemed all one largo bed. I now have them 
nearly all sorted, and have most of the beds 
different both in centre and outside band, and 
this arrangement is pronounced to be infinitely 
more effective than the former one by every 
neighbour who sees my spring garden. 

To a great extent the same holds good (I 
humbly conceive) in summer as well as in spring. 
Each bed in the bedded-out portion has an in¬ 
dividuality of its own, and an immense scope is 
afforded for interesting experiments in the 
matter of balancing colours. The pleasure of 
a garden is double when it is so situated that 
it can be enjoyed from indoors as well as out¬ 
doors. Looking at it from the windows far more 
variety is presented by having the front beds 
each with broad masses of colour in centre and 
border, and the distant beds filled with herba¬ 
ceous treasures, than by having the whole gar¬ 
den more or loss the same. I may remark cn 
passant that Nature seems to delight in masses 
of the same colour. How much more charming 
are her broad breadths of Bluebells or Prim¬ 
roses than isolated clumps. 

“ J. D.” is, I take it, either “special pleading” 
or else poking fun at us when he gravely talks of 
the horrible possibility of visitors or guests seeing 
us in the dishevelled chaos of changing our gar¬ 
den—or rather part of it—from its spring dress 
to its summer clothing. Most people, I should 
fancy, have more assistance than I have, and my 
summer planting is all done in a day and a half, 
and in most country neighbourhoods that I am 
acquainted with people do not live in such a 
dissipated whirl as not to be able to reckon with 
a tolerable degree of certainty on a couple of 
quiet days. I generally leave my Tulips and 
other bulbs undisturbed in their beds—or at least 
in six of them—for three years. I sift about 4 in. 
or even less of good compost over the surface 
before I put the bedding plants in, and thus I 
do not disturb the liulbs, and tho Tulips go on 
increasing, and make a more beautiful display 
each year, till at the end of the third year they 
become too thick. 

I have been at considerable trouble to ascertain 
the opinion of all my acquaintances for the last 
two years as to whether they think it desirable 
or not wholly to abandon bedding-out, for, in 
Bpite of “ J. I).’s ” dictum (in which I fear there 
is a little dogmatism—I mean where he says, 
“ questions of taste can only arise betweeu 
things tolerably equal"), I think this whole ques¬ 
tion is pre-eminently one in the province of taste. 
Many of these individuals are persons of great 
and acknowledged taste, which shows itself in 
their houses, sitting-rooms, and places, in all their 
various arrangements, and in all they put their 
hands to, and which, therefore, I think consti¬ 
tutes them safe guides to consult in the matter 
under debate. Their opinion in the ratio of ten 
to one is, as is mine, that while beddiDg out 
was quite overdone, it would be a great mistake 
to give it up altogether; that there are places 
and positions in which nothing else would be as 
effective; and all agree that by a judicious mix¬ 
ture of the two systems a greater amount of 
variety is produced than by a rigid adherence 
to either exclusively. 

Another point in which I am at issue with 
“ J. D.” is with respect to the relative beauty 
(or want of beauty) of the beds in winter. I 
think my neatly raked, smooth bulb beds, with 
their trim edgings of Primroses, Oxlips, Violas, 
&c., look twice as pleasing as those containing 
oven my most valued herbaceous plants. These, 
to give them good treatment (as we are con¬ 
stantly told to give them in Gardening), should 
have their foliage left to decay, or, in the case 
of such things as Delphiniums, have their stems 
cut to about 12 in., in order to afford them 
protection, and also the most suitable nutri¬ 
ment from their own debris. Many kinds must ! 
have little pyramids of coal ashes or turf-mould 
over their crowns, and there must be a gone- 
ral dn i-aiiii* over the surface of lii li rotten 
manure and other forms of “ Lmef tea ’’ applied 


to ensure vigour and colour next season. All 
these delicacies make herbaceous beds neces¬ 
sarily very unsightly in winter, even if they 
escape the attentions of the dear blackbirds, 
whose continual bottlever semen ts cause excru¬ 
ciating agony to the eye of neatness. 

In conclusion, I am sure “ J. IV’ will not be 
angry with me for failing to agree with him in 
some things. His paper is full of suggestiveness, 
and there are numbers of things in it in which 
I most cordially concur, and in nothing more 
than in this sentence, “ To make all gardens 
alike would be worse than formal beds ; still 
indeed, one of the principal evils of the bed¬ 
ding system is its tendency in that direction.’’ 
This is most true. Twelve or fifteen years ago 
to go into one garden in a neighbourhood was 
to go into all. Let us by “ judicious selection’ 
extract the beat out of each Byatem. Q. Q. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — Dee. 26<o31. 

(’ wiring up Vine borders with long litter, using Just 
sutlicii-tit to kee p out fro; t. FI nitiug ho: der with Earlj 
Mazman Beans. Cutting all the late Grapes with about 
6 in. or S in. of wood attached to the bunches and putties 
them in bottles in the Grape room. .Sowing Ringleader, 
William I., Dr. Uoirg, and l ni<iue as. Preparing pit for 
Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoes. Washing the paint in late 
vineries with soft soap and hot water. Putting off Tomato 
cutting*. Getting Strawberries plunged in leaves bo start 
them. Getting on with digging and trenching as fast a> 
the weather will permit. Tamil g over a large heap of 
manure to rot, tiding 2U lb. of salt and one bushel of 
toot to the cnrtloid. Sowing t'ncmut er and Melon seeds 
for early crops. Looking over Gnpts in bottles, remov¬ 
ing any bad berries, and tilling uo the bottles where re¬ 
quired with water. Covering up Endive and Lettuces to: 
blanch. Getting manure on to the land whenever the 
weather is dry. Tutting iu cuttings of Chrysanthemcaa. 
Getting on with the pruning and nailing of Pears and 
Plums' on walls. Manuiing ami forking the ground 
amongst Gooseberries aud Cut rants. Examining fruit 
room, and removing any fruits that are beginning to rot. 

Flower Garden. 

Presuming that flower beds are dug, and other 
work of a routine character well advanced, now 
is a favourable opportunity to attend to orna¬ 
mental trees and shrubs growing on lawns, that 
frequently suffer from impoverishment of the 
soil. In order to remedy this have all leaves, 
sweepings of walks, &c , put into heaps and 
turned until decayed. The mould resulting from 
these may then be spread evenly under th? trees 
as far as the roots extend ; keep it raked, and 
pick off any stones, and it will quickly disappear 
in tho Grass. This is only necessary for trees 
with clean stems, for if planted with plenty oi 
room for their branches to rest cn the turf there 
is no necessity for removing the fallen leaves 
that collect under them. 

Rob@S that have occupied the Bame position 
for years are greatly benefited by being lifted 
and the soil being renewed. Good loam and ma¬ 
nure from the farmvard thoroughly rotted suits 
them admirably. They should be laid in by the 
heels until the bed is re-made, w r hen the old 
hard roots should be shortened and the plants 
replanted. Dwarfs on their own roots may be 
kept for any length of time in good condition, 
for if planted a little deeper than before they 
strike root up the stem, and are quite equal to 
young plants. Do not prune at present, for if 
mild weather continues the terminal buds only 
will break, while the lower ones will remain 
dormant until March; then prune. New kinds 
planted last month should be securely tied to 
prevent wind waving, for the top is best left on 
until pruning time has arrived. Established 
beds should now have a good mulching of rotten 
manure laid on the surface; it can be lightly 
forked in after pruning. Tea Roses will be best 
exposed while the weather is so mild, but on the 
first indication of frost cover them securely. 

Pansies in beds have had a good time of 
it this year, if Blugs and the leather-coated grub 
have been kept in abeyance. They do not like 
the severe frosts aud cutting east winds we 
sometimes have. A shelter of 'Spruce branches 
or hurdles wattled with evergreens would afford 
them shelter, and could easily be applied. Finks 
are more hardy than Far. sirs, and when they are 
planted out early enough, so that they can be- 
C'Tr.,i established before the frosts sot in. they 
seldom suffer. In a season like the present the 
surface of the beds should bestirred frequently, 
and wiu never the plants become loose they must 
1 e pr< fr t d in wiffi the fingers Watch at night 
for slugs, $c. The plants in pot?, prepared in 
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case of any disaster to those planted oat, mast 
be attended to ; water them about once a week, 
and in fine weather let them be fully exposed to 
the air. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants.— The brightness of the 
Poinsettia is quite unrivalled among stove 
plants at this season. When the flowers of 
these are cut or their beauty naturally fades, 
the plants should be placed on a shelf in an in¬ 
termediate temperature close to the glass to 
assist the wood in ripening up in readiness for 
propagating purposes. Plants of Plumbago 
rosea, Eranthemums, Linuras, and other autumn- 
blooming plants that are over should be at once 
put in positions in full light to give substance 
to the young growths, so as to get an early batch 
of cuttings from them. Epiphyllums that are 
over should be kept somewhat drier at the roots, 
and if they are unsightly in shape may be freely 
pruned to get them into dense and bushy 
growth. Any one desiring standards of these, 
and having a few Tree Fern stumps, should 
tcoop out the centre of the latter and fill in with 
some rich soil, at the same time inserting a few 
cuttings or a Bmall healthy plant on the top of 
the stump. 

Greenhouse plants.— Few plants are 
more difficult to keep sturdy and strong at this 
season of the year than the show and fancy Pe¬ 
largoniums. Where a house is not set apart for 
them the plants must in all cases be in positions 
with their heads touching the glass. The water¬ 
ing of these also requires some practice to keep 
the plants in the best condition. There is great 
danger from extremes of dryness, and also over¬ 
watering at the roots during dull, sunless 
weather in the winter season. Free ventilation 
should be given on all favourable occasions, but 
carefully avoid cold draughts of air from acting 
on them. Statice profusa may now be started in 
a genial temperature, and will soon throw up a 
quantity of useful flower-spikes, The larger- 
growing S. Holfordi may also be treated in a si¬ 
milar way. These plants delight in a rich com¬ 
post of loam, cow manure, and bones. Where 
they are desired serviceable in small pots, it 
will be a great aid to them to have their pots 
drained entirely with i-in. bones. In the same 
temperature as the S'.atices may be placed all 
the young stock of greenhosse Rhododendrons. 
These, if requiring more root room, should be 
liberally drained, and the beat fibry peat only 
should be used to grow them in. A good supply 
ot water will be necessary when the plants com¬ 
mence growth, and a free use of the syringe 
over and under the plants will materially assist 
them to grow freely. When the plants fill their 
pots with roots, pretty strong doses of liquid 
manure may be given them with advantage, and 
when the plants are growing freely their sym¬ 
metry must in all cases be maintained by stop¬ 
ping the strongest growths. Large plants of 
these that are well set with flower may be re¬ 
tarded by keeping them in the cool greenhouse, 
cr forwarded on with the young stock. 

Bedding plants.— Tubers of Dahlias and 
bulbs of Gladioli, Ac., should be stored in con¬ 
venient places beyond the reach of frost; and this 
should also be carefully excluded from structures 
containing bedding plants, which should always, 
if well rooted, be kept as cool and quiet as pos¬ 
sible, as it is by no means advisable to encourage 
growth in the absence of light and air. Nothing, 
however, is so injurious to bedding plants at 
the present season as damp ; every pcssiblecare, 
therefore, must be taken to prevent drip from 
the roofs of such houses or pita that may con¬ 
tain them. All dead and decaying leaves, Ac., 
must be removed whenever necessary, and every 
opportunity taken which the state of the weather 
may afford to admit fresh air, to render the 
plants as hardy as possible. There may also be 
found leisure now to take a rough estimate of 
the stock on hand of the various kinds of plants 
required for the ensuing season, and this Bhould 
be compared with the list of requirements which 
should have been made during the last summer 
or autumn ; and whenever a deficiency is shown 
a preparation for increasing such varieties should 
be made early during the ensuing year. But 
little, if any, .advantage is likely to be gained by 
Attempting to propagate bedding plants during 
the dull dark days of mid-winter. During dry or 
frosty weather get as soon as possible some ma¬ 
nure prepared, ready to be applied to the flower 
beds and borders as scon as the spring- flowering 


plants and bulbs are removed. It is necessary to 
enrich as much as possible the soil of silch beds, 
to enable them successfully to produce two crops 
during each season ; and it should also be borne 
in mind that many kinds of Bummer bedding 
plants are exceedingly gross feeders. This com¬ 
post should be frequently tamed during frosty 
weather ; frost is of itself a powerful fertiliser, 
and fresh surfaces can hardly be too frequently 
exposed to its action. 


Hardy Fruit. 

Even though conditions be favourable for 
planting fruit trees, it will be much better to 
defer doing so till growth again becomes active; 
but meanwhile push on with the work of prun¬ 
ing, nailing, tying, and training, and also of top¬ 
dressing all trees that are likely to be benefited 
by that operation. Strawberries, Raspberries, 
and small fruits generally ought to be mulched 
with manure as early in the winter as practic¬ 
able. The protection thus afforded the roots, 
although not really necessary, is beneficial, 
whilst the long period intervening between the 
application of the manure and its being de¬ 
manded by the plants affords time for the whole 
of the manurial properties to be communicated 
to the soil. Every kind of hardy fruit—Peaches 
and Figs excepted—may now be pruned. In 
pruning Apricots avoid as much as possible the 
cutting away of large branches, and when it is 
necessary to remove them let the cuts be made 
with a very sharp knife ; canker and gum often 
proceed from imperfectly healed wounds, 
originally caused by bad pruning or the use of 
blunt instruments. Nearly all the varieties of 
Apricots fruit most freely on spurs formed by 
summer stopping of the shoots, but as in time 
these get naked, and a long way from the wall 
and consequent benefit derivable therefrom, 
their renewal becomes a necessity, and the best 
way of doing this without sacrificing a season’s 
fruit is to cut back a few of the worst each year, 
and -where a branch is wholly bad, train in a 
young shoot during the summer with which to 
replace the same at the next winter's pruuing. 

Pears, Plums, and Sweet Cherries having long 
naked spurs ought to be treated as to'their 
renewal in exactly the same way. Cordon-trained 
trees necessarily soon g-t covered with ugly 
spur8 if at the winter pruning judgment be not 
exercised to take off or shorten back a few of 
the longest each year. Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Morello Cherries fruit most freely on the young 
wood of the previous year, and, therefore, when 
winter pruning them it is necessary to retain all 
the best of the shoots, removing such old ones as 
are the most destitute of buds, till the trees are 
sufficiently thin ; afterwards, with the view of 
preventing the attacks of insects in spring, paint 
over the whole of the trees with a strong solution 
of soft soap, Gishurst, or tobacco water, and 
before nailiBg them in also dress the walls wuth 
soapsuds applied by means of the garden engine 
for even if there be no insects such a dressing 
prevents the growth of Mess, &c., which helps 
to harbour insects when once they have gained 
a lodgment. When bad weather stops outside 
work, then is the time to prepare labels for 
trees, likewise to get ready stakes for supporting 
newly-planted trees, and look over the stores of 
Apples and Pears in order to remove every trace 
of decay ; and, as regards the finer varieties of 
Pears, at all events, wipe otf with a dry cloth 
the thin mould that at this season is apt to form 
on them, and wdiich, if not removed soon causes 
complete destruction. 

Vegetables. 

Sow Mustard and Cress every week or ten 
days, as required, in any house having a tem¬ 
perature above 45°. Keep up a succession of 
Chervil by wintering some roots in pots or boxes 
in any warm house or frame. 

Plants of Endive, Lettuce, and Cauliflower, 
in frames and under hand-lights or bell-glasses 
should now be well attended to, giving them 
plenty of air when the weather is mild, but 
guarding against their getting wet, as they are 
less likely to suffer from severe frost, when the 
soil in which they are growing is dry on the sur¬ 
face, than they otherwise would be. When frozen 
those in frames should have a mat thrown over 
the glass when the sun comes upon it, as the 
effect of being suddenly thawed is most dis¬ 
astrous. Iland-lights and bell-glasses ought to be 
similarly protected on the south side by means 
of litter or evergreen branches stuck in the soil 
so as to screen the plants. Cauliflowers and Let¬ 


tuces at the foot of south walls may be pro- 
tected by placing boards before them in a slant¬ 
ing position propped up so as not to allow them 
to touch the plants. Endive covered with boards 
for blanching should, during frosty weather, be 
completely covered over with several inches of 
litter, for if frozen it will decay. 

Protecting Celery. — Care should be 
taken that Celery is not subjected to much frost, 
or it will not keep so long, however firm and 
solid the variety may be ; for covering material 
use Pea haulm, which, if put under cover when 
palled up and kept dry until required, is very 
useful for such protecting purposes ; if in a 
neighbourhood where it is plentiful, the com¬ 
mon Brake is a good material if not, stable 
litter may be used ; but whatever is employed 
will be found much more effectual if not in 
absolute contact with the tops of the Celery. To 
prevent this, take some stout pieces of old Pea 
sticks and push them down in the rows between 
the plants, then take some of the longest and 
straightest of the Pea sticks, or such as have 
been used for Runner Beans, and tie them 
lengthways to the upright sticks a few inches 
above the tops of the Celery ; on these place 
the litter or other material, letting it hang 
well over the sides like thatch ; this will be the 
best way of protecting it from frost, and costs 
little more in additional labour than simply 
placing the material upon the topi of the Celery. 

Winter and spring Broccoli is fre¬ 
quently saved from being killed in severe frost 
by the slight protection afforded by laying 
old Pea sticks down moderately close upon 
them, as these break the full force of the cut¬ 
ting frosty wind. During severe frosts, or when 
there is an appearance of snow, cover Parsley 
with shutters or boards, if no frames are at hand, 
not allowing the covering material to absolutely 
touch it. 


House and Wiildow Gardening. 

6681.—Plants for gas-heated rooms. 
—Very few plants will long withstand the per¬ 
nicious influence of a gas-impreguated atino- 
phere ; in a word, the effect of the fumes on all 
kinds of plant-life is “poison;’ nevertheless, 
there are some possessing constitutions strong 
enough to endure a considerable amount of ir, 
and many that will be little, if at all, injured 
by being brought into the room for a few hours, 
or even days ; but this should be done when 
the growth of the plant is finished and hardened, 
not while actively progressing. The best plant 
for such an atmosphere is, iu our experience, 
Aspidistra lurida and its variegated form; this 
may be constantly grown in a room where gas 
is used with moderate care. Then comes the 
India-rubber plant (Ficus elastica) w ith some of 
its relatives, F. Cooperi, F. Favcelli, Ac. ; also 
CannaB aud well grown Dracaenas, of the har¬ 
dier sorts, stand well. Most Palms when the 
growth is made, stand gas well, as do some 
greenhouse Ferns, such as Aspleniutn bulbi- 
ferum, Pteris cretica, and a few others. Of 
flowering plants Zonal Geraniums stand first; 
but the less any and all of these have of the gas 
the better for their health.—B. C. R. 

6189.—Foliage for bouquets. — The 
small-leaved Periwinkle is excellent for this 
purpose, as it is so green in winter. It is much 
used in Germany. Common Box, too, is suitable, 
and in summer for a naturally arranged bouquet 
the common Gardener’s Garter Grass, hardy 
Ferns, such as the Polypody, the Lady Fern, 
Spirrea Filipendula, and Thalictrum adiantoides 
are excellent. Plant early in March.—J. G. 


Ballast as drainage.— We know of no¬ 
thing eqnal to this as drainage for pots, boxes, 
Ac. As most people know, ballast is clay burnt 
in the rough with slack or small coal ; it is 
cheap and plentiful around London, being made 
by builders in large quantities from the clay 
dug out in excavating foundations. Just one 
crock should be placed over the hole in the pot, 
then a sufficient quantity of the ballast. Where 
much is needed, as in cutting-pots, Ac., the 
larger lumps should be placed at the bottom, 
and the finer above. Besides being surpassingly 
efficient simply as drainage, when fresh burnt it 
seems to supply some kind of nourishment as 
well, for the roots of most plants will cling to 
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the lumps most tenaciously, Pelargoniums, espe¬ 
cially both of the zonal and show kinds, seem 
particularly to delight in this substance; and 
for these plants and many others that delight 
in an open and granular state of the soil, as well 
as for striking cuttings, Ac., some of the finer 
portions, rather finely sifted and mixed with 
the compost, will be found to. keep this in a 
much more free and open condition than so much 
of the fine sand generally employed.—B. C. R. 


ROBBS. 

Roses in pots.— If outdoor culture of 
Roses is comparatively simple and easy, the Cul¬ 
ture in the house, conservatory, Ac., is gene¬ 
rally attended with many difficulties. For pot 
culture we select the tender or monthly classes, 
though with care some other sorts may be grown 
with moderate success. I shall confine myself 
to dwarf and tender varieties ; and these must 
be selected with reference to the care, Ac., 
which can be accorded them by the cultivator. 
And first, as to pots—these should be clean, 
free from mould, and large enough to correspond 
with the size of plant and roots to be grown in 
them. Potting soil should be composed of old 
pasture turf, loam, and rotted cow manure, in 
about equal proportions, or leaf-mould and 
sharp sand may be substituted for turf or loam 
—say one part of sand to three or four of leaf- 
mould, and the same of manure. Provide good 
drainage by plaoing potsherds or charcoal in the 
bottom, which should have a hole in it, and be 
raised a little from the saucer so as to allow the 
air to circulate; cover the drainage material 
with soil; then place the plant in the centre of 
the pot with the roots well spread ; fill in among 
the roots with fine soil, using every care to bring 
the soil in contact with each root and every part 
thereof, firming it moderately, after which give 
it a gentle watering. If this potting be done 
before it is desirable to place the plants in¬ 
doors, the pots should be plunged outdoors in a 
somewhat sheltered position in sawdust, tan 
ashes, or some like substance, to prevent dry¬ 
ing out, there to remain till desired to place in 
the house or conservatory. When the plants are 
potted they should be pruned, as a general rule 
shortening in about one-half. As a general thing 
the temperature of onr living rooms is subject 
to too great variations, and the atmosphere is 
also generally too dry for successful cultivation 
of the Rose ; to remedy these defects great care 
should be used in parlour culture to keep an 
equable temperature, with suitable ventilation, 
and then to frequently shower the plants. In 
the conservatory and greenhouse the tempera¬ 
ture can be more equably maintained, and we 
can in eome measure remedy a dry atmosphere 
by evaporation of water, but we may fail by 
giving too much moisture, causing mould, Ac. ; 
good judgment and much experience are re¬ 
quired to keep the temperature and atmosphere 
in just the right state, for doing which no arbi¬ 
trary rule can be given. The soil of the pots 
must not be allowed to become dry or be sodden 
from too much wet; water well and thoroughly 
when water is given ; dig up and stir the soil in 
the pots occasionally, as far as may be without 
disturbing the roots. Cut back the plants freely 
after blossoming, or, which is better, cut back 
blossom and stem as soon as they have matured. 
The stronger and more stocky the plant, the 
better it is able to support itself and produce 
fine, healthy blossoms. Use the greatest care 
not to allow the plants to becou.e drawn, but 
give fertilisers in a liquid form freely. Study in 
culture to render it suitable to the plant and 
the object in view.—M. S. 

Tea Roses for winter.— Where Roses 
are required in bloom very early, say during 
January and February—more especially for pro¬ 
ducing buds for cutting in a half expanded state 
for button-hole and other bouquets—Tea Roses 
are best suited for the purpose, not only on 
account of their moderate size, beauty, and 
delicate perfume, but also because of the ease 
with which they can be forced into bloom at an 
early date, thereby effecting a saving in the 
way of fire-heat, and with benefit to the stock 
of Roses generally. Tea Roses, too, do not 
appear to require such a decided season of rest 
as the Hybrid Perpetuals; in fact, it is diffi¬ 
cult to get them to remain quiescent unless the 
tempwratnrt Is ** low m to almost endanger 


their safety. Last year we had some large Tea 
Roeee beautifully in bloom during January and 
February that were trained np to wires on the 
baok wall of a cool house until they attained 
large proportions, and when they ceased growth 
in the autumn they were taken down, pruned 
slightly., top-dressed, tied up to stakes, and 
placed in an early vinery, where a slightly pro¬ 
gressive temperature was maintained. Here they 
soon developed some beautiful flower-buds, 
when they were transferred to a cool house 
again, where the blooms remained a long time 
in perfection. After the flowers were cut the 
plants were sheltered in a cool orchard until they 
could with safety be turned out-of-doors. They 
continue to furnish some buds for cutting 
nearly all the year round, but at no period are 
they more prized than during the first two 
months of the year.—J. G. 


FRUIT. 

RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 

Training. —The White Currant is usually 
less vigorous than the Red, and is generally of 
dwarfer habit, consequently may be planted 
rather closer together, and therefore it is better 
that each should occupy a row, or it may be a 
plot or quarter to itself, rather than be mixed 
indiscriminately. The fruit of Red and White 
Currants will hang in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion till October if protected from birds, and 
they readily yield to almost all forms of train¬ 
ing. Every bit of vacant space on the worst 
aspects of walls or fences may be planted with 
Currants; they may be trained as two or three- 
branched cordons, or seven or nine-branched 
palmettos, and in either way will rapidly cover 
a 10-ft. wall. All that is required is to shorten 
back the leader of a young plant, to obtain two 
good shoots to lay in at right angles horizon¬ 
tally on each side of the main stem, and from 
these obtain a sufficient number of shoots to 
train up vertically. But the two shoots which 
are to form the foundation of the framework 
of the future tree Bhould be led out diagonally 
during summer to obtain greater strength, and 
at the winter dressing be dropped down to the 
horizontal line. The young snoots that break 
up the sides of the main stem should be stopped 
back to three or four leaves in June, and be finally 
pruned back to 1 in. or so in winter. 

Pruning —The Red and White Currants 
bear freely under the spurring system ; of 
course, young shoots should be left to fill up 
vacant spaces, and it is beneficial to all fruit¬ 
bearing trees to feel the impetus which a new 
shoot or two gives, especially in the case of old 
bushes ; it seems to impart new life and vigour 
to them. The basin is the best form for bushes 
to assume, whether dwarfs or standards 
Standard Currant bushes with clear stems from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. high are interesting little trees, 
and are easily made by pruning the bush to one 
stem till the requisite height is reached, then 
open out the centre in the same manner, as is 
done in the ordinary dwarf bush form. The 
only objection I have to these standard trees is, 
they seem more liable to form suckers than the 
low bushes do. The reason probably is the 
stem does not swell in proportion to the head, 
and the circulation between the top and the 
roots is rather impeded in consequence, and so 
the sap that cannot find a passage np the stem 
bursts out at its base. 

Intercropping.— The White Currant may 
be planted about 5 ft. apart and the Red about 
6 ft. They will not, of course, occupy all the 
space for several years ; dwarf-growing vege¬ 
tables, such as Lettuce, Endive, Cauliflower, 
Ac., may profitably fill up all vacant ground. 
Before planting any crop that will occupy the 
ground at least a dozen years, it is important that 
the land should be placed in a good fertile con¬ 
dition, for fruit bushes that, like Gooseberries, 
Currants, and Raspberries, seldom fail to bear 
every season must be well fed, and it is essen¬ 
tial that the ground be well and deeply culti¬ 
vated and well manured. After the trees settle 
down to their work, and the roots are 
fast occupying the land, there should be 
no digging with the spade, but every season 
after the pruning is finished the ground should 
have a dressing of short manure, (loot and 
lime are alto useful)* and be forked ertr. 2 


always like to get this work done soon after 
the leaves fall, at any rate before Christmas. 
The roots are never idle, and this autumn top- 
dressing is placed within their reach by the 
winter’s rains. In dry, poor, sandy soil mulching 
in summer is exceedingly beneficial, and adds 
much to the value of the crop. It is sometimes 
considered advisable to defer the pruning till 
spring in places much infested withsparrowB and 
other bud-eating birds, but I think it is far 
better to prune early and dress the bushes with 
something that will make the buds distasteful. 
However, the buds of Currants do not suffer so 
much from the depredations of birds as do those 
of the Gooseberry. 

Birds and insects.— As soon as the fruit 
begins to change colour the birds, especially the 
blackbirds and thrushes, will begin to take it, 
and .if not scared off with a gun, or the fruit 
protected by nets or mats, a few days will see 
the produce of a large garden carried away, as 
all tne birds in the neighbourhood will come to 
help in the work. The Currants, like all other 
things under cultivation, are subject to iuBect 
attacks, but the most common and the most 
destructive are the green aphides, which attach 
themselves to the undersides of tha leaves, 
causing them to curl and blister, and ultimately 
to fall off. The garden engine with soapsuds or 
soft soap and water well eoused among them 
will dislodge a good many ; even clear water 
will be very useful if taken in time. The fly 
usually attacks the ends of the branches first, 
and often the best and most expeditious way is 
to cut off the curled ends of the shoots and burn 
them. The bushes suffer no injury from this 
decapitation, as it is not often the flies are 
really troublesome before June, the time for 
summer pruning. The caterpillar sometimes 
attacks tne leaves, and if not checked sneedily 
does a lot of mischief. Hand-picking is the best 
remedy. If taken in time a few sharp-eyed chil¬ 
dren will soon clear a large garden. The best 
kinds of Red and White Currants are— lied — 
Raby Castle, Red Dutch, and Red Grape. 
White— Victoria and White Dutch. 

_ E. H. R. 

6692 —Pruning outdoor Vines.— Leave 
in plenty of young wood, but shorten it back to 
6 in. or 12 in. according to space. Outdoor 
Grapes do not generally come to peifection, but 
assist them all you can by keeping the branches 
thin. I have two trees which receive no mulch¬ 
ing, and I bad 50 lbs. of Grapes and sold them 
at 3d. per lb. to make wine, as they were fit 
for no other use.—H. B. 

-Prune any time between this and Feb¬ 
ruary. Cut out some of the old wood and remove 
all unripened shoots, laying in the best ripened 
wood, which should be slightly shortened. Tbe 
manure will do it good ; give it plenty.—A. H. 
C. W, Sussex. 

6682.—Apples and Pears for town 
gardens. — I recommend “W. H.” to try 
the following varieties of Apples and Pears in 
his town garden : Apples-1, Hawthornden, a 
very large cooking Apple, ripens in October, 
and if gathered at the right time will keep well 
into December; 2, Keswick Codlin, a free 
bearer, ripens in September. Pears—1, Easter 
Beurr6, and 2, Hardy Beurre. These do well in 
almost any season; the former is a very late 
Pear.—A. H. C. W., Sussex. 

6700.—Raising Apple stocks.—** En¬ 
quirer ” wishes to know the best way of raising 
tne above. In the cider districts where a great 
many are raised annually the Apple muck (as it 
is called) is dug in the ground like manure after 
the Apples are ground and the cider pressed 
from them (the mill does not crush the pips). 
There seems to be no more trouble taken tul tbe 
seedlings are ready to be transplanted. From a 
few bushels of muck hundreds of plants will 
come if the pips are not bruised.— Delta. 


TWO GOOD TOWN PLANTS. 
Perhaps the best of all summer-flowering town 

f lants is tbe well-known German Iris, or Blue 
'lag. I am glad to see this plant being made a 
feature of in many London gardens, instead of 
being allowed to exist on sufferance in some 
neglected and dusty corner. It is one of the very 
few perennials Which seem utterly indifferent 
to fog, imoke, and dirt, and thrive m well ip 
the town m la the mm?, U dote Bet It eh wit! 
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rising from the bare earth, but should be con¬ 
trasted with round-leaved plants, and for that 
purpose there is nothing better than the two 
common broad-leaved Saxifrages (Megasea cordi- 
folia and M. crassifolia), which also do well in 
townB in light, well-drained soil. The German 
Iris Bhould not be cut down as soon as the bloom 
is over, but the withered tips of the leaves may 
be cut off without injury. This well-known plant 
has sported into many varieties, and there ia also 
a large class of allied species and varieties which 
might all be tried with success in town gardens. 
What one of our leading nurserymen says of 
there may perhaps induce town gardeners to 
give them a trial: “ Taken as a whole they form 
a group unparalleled in beauty; nothing in culti¬ 
vation can vie with them, unless it is the Orchids 
from the Tropics. Every shade of colour may be 
found amongst them, and as they will thrive in 
almrst any soil or situation without any care 
whatever, they must be considered necessary in 
every garden.” 

Another good town plant is the Evening Prim¬ 
rose, which will grow and spread in towns with 
scarcely any trouble, and as its blooms remain 


resembling the Camperdown, but not bo good. 
The Rough-leaved Weeping Elm (rugosa pen- 
dula) is a pendulous variety with large rough 
leaves, and Ulmus viminalis is a distinct slender- 
branched variety) very ornamental in habit and 
foliage. 


ORNAMENTAL HEDGES. 

Thkre are few gardens of any extent where 
hedges of some kind are not to be seen. Some¬ 
times they occupy a position outside of the 
boundary, and very often they are to be found 
dividing some portion of the garden, such as the 
vegetable from the pleasure grounds. It has 
more than once occurred to me that hedges 
generally might be made to combine the useful 
wdth the ornamental in a very happy manner. 
Supposing, for instance, that a hedge be formed 
of Quick and Holly, what is to hinder the planter 
from setting hero and there a seedling Brier, a 
Pyrus japonica, a naked flowered Jasmine, or 
any such strong rooted vigorous flowering sub¬ 
ject ? These plants would by no means interfere 
with the growth and general keeping of the 


appear to take especial delight in passing and re- 
passing through such defective barriers. Even 
the worst and most dilapidated of hedges may 
be restored to efficiency, and may be converted 
into ornamental screens at but slight expense 
and outlay to the owner. Take out a trench on 
the garden side some2ft. deep, extract all weeds 
which may be growing amongst the Quick, and 
fill in with good soil, or if the original mould is 
used, mix with some rotten manure to within G 
in. of the surface. Then plant some strong Ivies, 
training the shoots up amongst the Quick, and 
treading the soil in firmly round the roots. In 
the course of two or three years the Ivy will 
have invaded every portion of the hedge, and 
will form from the soil upwards a dense impene¬ 
trable screen, bright, fresh, and g"een all through 
the year. It may be thought that in time the 
Ivy will kill the Quick, but it will not if the 
latter is allowed to grow away from the top each 
year, heading it back in the autumn. 

If so desired, Holly may be planted instead of 
Ivy, but in that case some years will elapse be¬ 
fore any ereat alteration will be visible, for the 
Holly will not make any great progress for a 



Weeping WyJi Elm on the lawn in the Royal 1! Manic Garden, Regent’s Park. 


open after the sun is set, it is peculiarly suitable 
for a business-man’s garden. J. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Weeping Elms.—There arc several of 
these which deserve attention. The American 
Elm is one of the most noble and stately of 
weeping trees. It is so well known, that any 
notice of it here would be superfluous, but it 
may be proper to remark that it is not admissi¬ 
ble on small lawns. The most popular of Weep¬ 
ing Elms is the Camperdown, a very picturesque 
and elegant tree, which can be employed with 
the most satisfactory results in extensive 
grounds as well as in small garden plots. It is 
of rank growth, the shoots often making a zig¬ 
zag growth outward and downward of several 
fe*t in a single season. The leaves are large, 
dirk green and glossy, and cover the tree with 
a luxuriant mass of verdure. By a judicious use 
of the knife it can bo kept very regular and 
Symmetrical in form, and a handsome specimen 
isolated on the lawn will ala ays arrest attention 
kod elicit admiration. The Scotch Weeping 
Him (montsua twnduUJ !» * drooping variety, 


hedge, and they would by the time the latter 
had grown to the desired height work their way 
to tho top of it. The Briers might be worked 
with any free growing perfectly hardy Rose, 
which being allowed some freedom of develop¬ 
ment would droop down in graceful festoons, 
and suph acheerful subject as the yellow Jasmine 
would contrast finely in winter with the green 
Holly. Of course only subjects whose hardiness 
is beyond all proof, and which are capable of 
well holding their own in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence with such strong growing plants as the 
Quick and the Holly, should be planted, for the 
object in this case ia to plant for a permanency, 
and not for transitory effect. 

There is no reason why a hedge should not be 
at once efficient and ornamental, and it is certain 
many unsightly hedges might be easily converted 
into something pleasing to the eye. Ia some in¬ 
stances the living barrier becomes bare at the 
base, or perhaps from some eiror in management 
it never has been well clothed with wood to the 
soil. In such a case a hedge, if it forms an out* 
side boundary, cannot be said to fulfil its mission, 
which is to exclude intruders of all kinds, but 
oftentimes proves a source i f annoyanoc to the 
ownn of the garden, for dogi| 9»t«, Mid chickens 


season or two. In the neighbourhood of Woking, 
whero there arc many large nurseries, a custom 
exists of forming the outside boundaries of Thorn 
and Holly intermixed. The leading shoots of the 
Holly are allowed to grow up, and are then 
budded at irregular heights with the various 
golden and silver variegated kinds, which in 
many instances grow into specimens some 1<> ft. 
in height and G ft. through, handsome highly- 
coloured plants, bright and beautiful at all 
times, but most so in winter when the golden 
tints appear to bo more vivid than in the warm 
season of the year. The Thorn may be treated 
in much tho same manner as the Holly ; the 
young free shoots, or some of them at least, being 
allowed to extend, may be grafted with Paul’a 
Crimson or any desired kiud which will afford a 
blaze of rich colour early in the year. B. 


Top-dressing trees. — I would caution 
any one from top-dressing hard-wooded trees in 
such a way as to cover their stems, for, although 
trees that emit roots from the old wood may not 
bo injured thereby, there are a great many, both 
deciduous and evergreen, that should not be so 
buried, Top'drtNsing, to be of any service 
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to the active roots of established trees, does 
not require to be placed close to the stem, as 
there are generally but few active roots there, 
especially in the case of dense-leaved evergreens, 
like most of the Coniferre, the soil being dust- 
dry close to the stems even in winter. On the 
contrary, the majority of active rootlets will be 
found quite as far from the bole of the tree as 
the tips of the branches. This, therefore, will 
be the beat place to apply assistance in the shape 
of top-dressing, and from examination of tne 
soil under Coniferous trees, I feel sure that their 
greatest want is moisture ; for even when we 
are reading of floods occurring in all directions, 
the soil under the dense top-growth of these 
trees will be found to be quite dry, and any one 
having surplus water to dispose of cannot do 
better than entirely flood the land in the vicinity 
of their roots, for ordinary rainfall is quite in¬ 
sufficient to maintain large specimens in perfect 
health and vigour.—J. G. 


VHGBTABLiBa 

HINTS ON POTATO CULTURE. 

Many and varied experiences are placed before 
us in Gardening Illustrated as to the culti- 
vation of the Fotato. My own experience is that 
the autumn planting is a great mistake and can¬ 
not be too soon discontinued by all who wish to 
get an early crop of good tubers. My experience 
teaches me never to grow the late kinds in small 
gardens, as these can be procured at much smaller 
cost from those who grow them as fixed crops—in 
proof of this take that excellent Potato Magnum 
Bonum, the haulm of which is about 5 ft. in 
length, and, of course, in planting wants at least 
3 ft. between the rows and about 1 ft. 6 in. be¬ 
tween the Bets, and occupies the ground until 
late in summer, and thoroughly exhausts the 
soil. I do not think that a paying crop when, 
bear in mind, the same sort can bo bought for 
3s. 4d. per bushel retail. 

I think the early and second early are the 
sorts for planting in gardens, and these, to come 
in early, must be property prepared during win¬ 
ter for the next planting season, and must be, 
when planted, so far forward as to save at least 
one month's growth in the ground by having 
grown strong, stout, and green sprouts in their 
winter quarters. 

Perhaps my experience may bo as useful to 
some readers of Gardening as their experiences 
on various subjects have been to me, and as the 
interchange of ideas is useful, hero is mine. I 
am old-fashioned enough to think the best early 
Potato is the Ashleaf Kidney, and that there is 
no second so good as King of the Kidneys, or a 
sort known as such about this part of the coun¬ 
try. In November I buy my seed nicely greened 
by exposure to the sun, sound and good, and of 
medium size. I place each sort in shallow boxes, 
growth end upwards, and store them away in s 
place from which the frost is excluded. I look 
them over occasionally to see that all is right, 
and remove some of the shoots, leaving the three 
best. By April they are finely sprouted and 
ready for planting, which is done with great 
care, for if you injure the growth time and 
labour arc lost. 

The ground on which they are most likely to 
.-do well is of a light sandy nature, and must be 
rough dug in the autumn, if possible, to sweeten; 
and this is most important, for from sour land 
expect diseased Potatoes and light crops. With 
a steel fork with long prongs level and dig the 
ground forward, then w’ith a spade put out a 
goodly trench, and place some old and tho¬ 
roughly decayed manure ir. the bottom, fill in the 
trench, aud draw the garden line across where 
the first row is to stand, and with a small hand 
spade or trowel take out enough soil to enable the 
set to he planted 4 in. or 5 in. deep from top of 
trench; place the set firmly inthesoil, and dribble 
the soil very carefully on to the set; 10 in. or 
12 in. (according to sort) from this set plant 
another, and so on ; leave the line and dig fresh 
ground, have two measures, 20 in. each, and 
from both ends of the line measure 20 in., and 
move the line and plant the next row. I think 
the surface is best left a little rough, as it allows 
the air to penetrate the ground. Should the tops 
show too early, they may be retarded a little by 
covering them over with the soil. 

Never allow weeds to grow upon the ground 
where Potatoes are planted, as they choke and 
dwarf the young growth; remove them with the 
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hoe as soon as the rows can be”seen, and before 
giving the rows any hoeing up be sure that the 
ground is perfectly clear of weeds, and do not 
bury them at the foot of the plant. 

When the plants are about 5 in. high choose, 
if possible, a dry day, and draw the earth right 
up to the top of the plants on both sides of the 
rows, and let well alone, as the next thing is to 
lift a njco crop of clean and early Potatoes fit 
for any purpose. W. W. 


Seed Potatoes.— The best way to treat these 
is to have shallow boxes of a size that are handy 
to lift about, in which the Potatoes should be set 
carefully up on end and close together, so as to 
wedge and support each other in their places ; 
and in this manner they may be stored till 
planting time, and carried off to the ground 
where they are to l>e planted without any further 
handling. The cooler and more airy the situation 
in which they are placed the better ; and there¬ 
fore, if in sheds, doors and windows should be 
thrown open during the daytime whenever the 
weather is favourable. Where space is limited 
and boxes are placed one on the other, it is very 
important that plenty of space be left between 
them ; this may be secured by blocks of wood 3 
iu. or so thick laid at each corner of the boxes, 
or by using pieces of brick in the same position. 


Growing Potatoes in pots.— The value 

of pots as means for the early cultivation of 
some of our vegetables is nowand then enforced. 
Potatoes are here and there so grown, and if 
properly done a satisfactory crop results. Peas 
may be done equally well if dwarf kinds are em¬ 
ployed, and some other vegetables my be had 
early by similar means ; but Pcta* -s may be 
bad in abundance where frames or pits are 
plentiful and fire heat or manure heftt is in 
plenty. It is just such places as these where the 
culture of Potatoes in pots is of less moment, 
but even in such there is perhaps the largest 
amount of space for their culture without inter¬ 
fering with other things. But where there is but 
a Vinery or two, or perhaps an early Peach 
house, or an early Rose house, or even an 
orchard house, a good quantity of Potatoes may 
be grown in pots, and without much trouble. A 
little warmth will get them up, and once up 
they need just enough of heat to keep them 
growing, but the more light that can be given 
the better. Nine-inch pots suit most Potatoes 
well, and if the roots are so restricted the plants 
tuber all the sooner. A moderate mixture of 
Hill’s or Amies’ Potato Manure gives a power 
ful stimulus to the production of tubers, and 
does not unduly force top growth. It is wiser to 
employ these manures thus than to convert them 
into manure water, as too large an application 
of strong moisture has a tendency to flavour the 
tubers. Short-topped kinds are best for pot cul¬ 
ture, and although the Ashleaf is generally 
grown, two of the Best kinds, because the tops 
are dwarf, are Early Market and Smith’s Dwarf 
Curly. Any kind that will give with little 
forcing 1 lb. of good tubersfroma 9-in. pot could 
hardly fail to give satisfaction, especially if the 
quality xvas as crood as can be found in auy of 
our best kinds.— A. D. B. 

Sprouting Broccoli.— The recurrence of 
several severe winters in succession has brought 
the hardier kinds of Broccoli and winter greens 
prominently into notice, owing to the tender 
kinds being so much cut up, and the old purple- 
sprouting Broccoli is again coming to the front 
as a most useful addition to our list of spring 
vegetables, for, except the objection raided to 
its colour, there are few more trustworthy or 
productive vegetables grown. It produces an 
immense quantity of sprouts in succession, 
which, when other tender Broccoli fail, are a 
great boon to the kitchen gardener who has a 
large demand for vegetables to meet. I find it 
best grown as much exposed as possible in an 
open, sunny position ; under such circumstances 
it keeps dwarf aud forms a densely-furnished ! 
crown, and in rather poor soil it becomes so firm 
and matured in the stalk as to be able to with¬ 
stand severe frost with impunity. Last year we 
planted a quantity of this variety, 2 ft. apart 
each way, in July in a very open, bleak p^si^ion, 
and although they were severely tried by frost 
they were not in the least injured, and they j 
well repaid the little labour they ru.eiwd. I 
feel sure that we should g(OW inoro largely the 
hardy kinds of Broccoli and Kales ; for, with 
the experience of winters before us, it is well to 


be prepared with a good supply of hardy vege¬ 
table}? able to withstand the trying ordeal of oar 
winter months, and amongst them the old pur¬ 
ple-sprouting Broccoli is indispensable.— J. G. 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

It tnay be of service to those in trouble about 
this matter if I relate how a neighbour con¬ 
quered the difficulties which always seem to 
occur when an amateur’s greenhouse has to be 
heated without night-firing. 

Several systems had been tried, amongst 
others a brick flue, bat all failed ; instead, how¬ 
ever, of having recourse to gas or oil stoves, my 
neighbour was advised to try a hot-water tank, 
that answered perfectly, and enabled him to 
grow Fuecbias, zonal and fancy Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias, Azaleas, Ferns, Ac., as well as 
several black Hamburgh Vines. Before the adop¬ 
tion of the tank the system of heating was an 
outside itovo and boiler of upright form fired 
from tho top, similarto those usually advertised 
in Gardening, the smoke being carried into 
the brick chimney built for a previous system 
of heating. The water from this boiler was 
carried in a 4-in. or 5-in. (J pipe under the 
stage and back to the boiler again. 

The house i * about 15 ft. long by 10 ft. wide, 
and span-roofed. The tank is supported on stout 
legs like a strong kitchen table, and is made of 
wood and lined with zinc to make it watertight. 
It ia 10 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and 1 ft. 0 in. 
deep. A vertical partition also covered with 
zinc runs the whole length of the tank, exoept 
about 7 in. at tho end farthest from the boiler. 
At the end of the tank nearest the boiler a 1-in. 
pipe rises from the old flow pipe into the bottom 
of the back half, and a similar pipe descends 
into the return pipe from the bottom of the 
nearest half. The effect of this arrangement is 
that the water rises into the back half of the 
tank nearly or quite boiling, and circulates 
slowly round tho partition which divides the 
tank in two, descending into the boiler again 
from the front half of the tank. 

When the water at the point whera the flow 
pipe enters is as hot as the hand will bear, it is 
quite cool when it passes to the return pipe, 
and all this heat is dissipated in the house. The 
great body of water retains heat long after the 
tire has gone out, so that there is no danger 
from frost even in the severest winters. No 
difficulty occurred during the last two winters, 
during which the temperature outside showed 
18 3 of frost on several nights, and t>e grouud 
was frozen 9 in. deep for many weeks. When 
the fire has been burning all day and is made 
up iu the evening, sufficient heat is produced to 
Dst until the tire can be made up in the 
morning. 

The tank is covered with slabs of elate, and 
on this plants can b9 raised from seed or pro¬ 
pagated in pots and boxes, and many varying 
temperatures of bottom heat can be got by 
placing the pots on different parts of the tank. 
This seems to mo a more simple method of 
heating than any byTneans of pipes ; of course 
if the whole appaiatus had to be reconstructed 
there would be no necessity for the U pipe, as 
the water could rise into the tank direct from 
the stove. In a larger house the tank might 
surround a centre bed filled with permanent 
plants, which would have a very pretty effect sur¬ 
rounded by a stage full of pot plants directly 
over the tank ; for that arrangement the tank 
need not be divided except by a cross partition 
nearest the boiler: the water would then circu¬ 
late round the b:d. J. D. 

-From time to time various papers have ap¬ 
peared in this journal on the above subject, and 
the conflicting opinions therein advanced must 
be very perplexing indeed to those am&tmrs 
who are seeking advice as to the best method of 
heating small greenhouses. As an example in 
Garden Illustrated of November 26, at page 
409 “ Vaga ” says, “ I am of opinion that hot- 
water pipes are not at all suited for a small 
greenhouse situated at some distance fr.un the 
house;” and on the same page “Simplex' 1 says, 
“ Few persons are likely to differ with me when 
I say that undoubtedly the best means of heating 
a greenhouse isby hot water: "and he continues, 
j “ 1 feel convinced that few also will «Uny the 
sujxrior economy and efficiency of coil boilers 
when required for moderate work.” 

1 quite agree with “ Simplex,” and hold that 
hot-water pipes are the best for heating either 
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largo or small greenhouses, and I am also of 
opinion that the coil boiler, if properly set, that 
is, sufficient space left for stoking, is the best 
for a small greenhouse, and does not require at¬ 
tention once or twice during the night, as 
“Vaga” says it does. With hot-water pipes 
you have always a more uniform heat and a 
moister atmosphere than with a flue. In the 
case of a flue, if you should happen to put too 
large a fire on, the part next the fire-place will 
get almost red-hot and produce a very dry at¬ 
mosphere in the house, hurtful to the plants. 
Now this cannot take place where hot-water 
pipes are used. 

A few years ago I erected a small greenhouse, 
a lean-to, 14 ft. by 9 ft.; I put two rows of pipes, 
flow and return, round three sides of it; these I 
heated with a coil boiler made of 1^-in. malleable 
iron pipe, giving four turns to form the boiler, 
tbo centre being about 10 in. in diameter. The 
horns of the boiler were carried through the 
brickwork at the west end of the house and 
connected to the inside pipes. Of course I built 
my fire-place outside, setting the boiler about 
6 m. above the bars of the furnace, building all 
round, but leaving a small space between the 
outside of the coil and the brickwork, so as to 
admit of the flames passing all round the coil. I 
carried the brickwork about 6 in. above the top 
of the boiler; this makes a large fire chamber. I 
covered the top with a large fire-clay cover, 
making a hole in the centre thereof just above 
the centre of the boiler whereby to put in the 
fuel; this hole of course is covered with a lid 
to fit. With this apparatus I have no difficulty 
in keeping up a good heat when wanted. 
Paring the last severe winter the temperature 
of my house never fell below 40° to 45 n . I 
have no trouble in keeping the fire alight all 
night. If my fire is made up any time m the 
evening between 8 and 10 o’clock, it requires 
no more attention until 6 or 8 o’clock next 
morning. I use coal and coke mixed. There is 
no appearance of any part ,of my boiler being 
burnt through, and if kept properly supplied 
with water it will last for years; therefore I 
go in for heating all small greenhouses with 
hot-water pipes, no matter what sort of boiler 
is used ; but give me the coil. A. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

6653.— Heating 1 and stocking green¬ 
house. —Firstly, nothing is better, or as good, 
ashot-watcr pipes and a alow combustion boiler 
for healing ; two rows of 3 in. pipeB and an in¬ 
dependent boiler or a coil, such as those adver¬ 
tised in Gardes ini;, set in brickwork, would 
be far the beat mode; nothing else would work 
so satisfactorily, and be so economical and so 
little trouble. Secondly, it can scarcely be ex¬ 
pected for a small outlay to obtain an immediate 
display. If Btrong plants in pots just coming 
into flower are wanted, a good price must be 
given for them, while if small, cheap plants are 
purchased, it will necessarily be some time be¬ 
fore they arrive at a flowering state. Under the 
circumstances “ Rcnrut ” had better content 
himself with a moderately hardy class of plants 
that will not need a high temperature, or be 
injured by an occasional influx of cold air, to 
which they will evidently be often exposed. The 
Rose3 would do ; the Tea-scented and Noisette 
are generally most useful under glass. A few 
good ones are Marechal Nie), Bonquet d'Or, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Isabella Sprunt, Niphetos, and 
Safrano. A Clematis or two may be added, but 
we should dispense with tho Honeysuckle, as it 
would probably grow all over the place and 
produce little or no bloom. Plumbago capensis 
is a lovely thing and does well in a cool house if 
only required to bloom in autumn ; if planted 
out it will cover a lot of space and flowers more 
finely and freely than v hen cramped in a pot. 
Bouvardias could bo kept, but if a sufficiently 
high temperature to induce these to flower freely 
in winter were maintained it would be rather 
bad for the Itoscs and Clematises. Heaths 
should do well, also Azaleas and Camellias, but 
all these need care and some experience in 
watering, &o., to keep them in health, though 
the coolness and airiness would suit them ad¬ 
mirably. A good stock of zonal Geraniums 
should he obtained, they are so easily grown, 
and bloom for so many months together. 
Fuchsias also, and, in fact, all kinds of cool 
greenhouse plants, would b« suitable; if many pot 


plants are to be grown, however, the roof must 
not be too thiokly covered with climbers, or 
they will get drawn up and sickly. A night 
temperature of 38° or 40°, rising to 45° or 50° 
by day, will be quite sufficient for all the sub¬ 
jects mentioned ; a higher temperature would 
be injurious.—B. C. R. 

-“ Renrut ” cannot do better than get 

a Loughborough boiler ; a 3-in. flow and return 
pipe would give sufficient heat. Purchase a 
dozen or so of Primulas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
Ferns, and bulbs, if they could be potted at 
once and any of the spring annuals advertised 
in these columns ; Bouvardias would do in such a 
house if a temperature of 50° to 55° were kept 
up. For the roof nothing can be better than a 
couple of TeaRoBes such as Marshal Niel, Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, or Bouquet d’Or.— Single-han¬ 
ded. 

6662. — Bottom heat for Ououmber 
bed.—I should recommend taking out one pair 
of the 4-in. pipes, and arranging the remaining 
pair side by side 6 in. apart, with a space of 6 in. 
or 8 in. between the front wall of the house and 
the nearest pipe. Now build a strong 4£-in. wall 
2 ft. 6jn. in the clear from the front wall, and as 
high as the bed is desired to be, thus forming a ’ 
brick pit with the pipes near the bottom. One 
inch and a half T iron should bo built in across 
this about 6 in. above the pipes, and a sufficient 1 
distance apart to take the perforated tiles used 
in malt-kilns. Three or four wide evaporating 
pans 3 in. or 4 in. should be placed upon the 
pipes, with tabes or little doors arranged to fill 
them from outside. Now put 3 in. or 4 in. of bro¬ 
ken bricks, or ballast, if it can be got (this makes 
splendid drainage), tho roughest below, the finer 
portion on top ; over this some spent hops, 
littery manure, or Moss, and fill up with soil; 
there should be room enough for about 1 ft. in 
depth of this. The remaining pipes should 
be disposed outside, say, just against the inner 
wall of tho pit, and a 2-in. flow and return in 
front, just behind the plants and against the 
glass, would be useful. Of course the pit may be 
made wider if desired, but if more than 3ft., 
use three pipes instead of two.—B. C. R.. 

6701.— Culture of Fioua elastioa.— 
This is a very simple matter. If in a room, for 
which situation no plant is more suitable, it 
should be kept almost constantly dry through 
the winter, only giving just enough water to 
prevent flagging at all times. Protect from frost 
also In spring if the pot is pretty full of roots, 
shift into one a size larger, using any good fibrous 
loamy soil, with enough sand and leaf-eoil, or a 
little peat to keep it open and porous. Water 
carefully for a time till the roots begin to work 
in the new soil, then give plenty, and an occa¬ 
sional sprinkle overhead while growth is being 
made. Harden the growth by gradually with¬ 
holding water and exposing to plenty of sun and 
air. Towards autumn the leaves should be 
sponged once a week with tepid water. In the 
greenhouse much the same course should be 
pursued, keeping warm, moist, and rather close 
during the spring and early summer, afterwards 
exposing more, so as to strengthen the plant 
and enable it to stand the winter unchecked.— 
B. C. R. 

6659 —Bottom heat in frames.—I got 
a tinsmith to make me a tin trough 30 in. by 
14 in , 2 in. deep, with tin top soldered on ; ana 
a .4 in. pipe 6 in. long sticking up in one corner 
to fill it by. I then made a box to hold the 
trough, 20 in. deep, nailed strips of §-in. wood 
round the inside of the box, 9 in. from the bot¬ 
tom for the trough to rest upon. I then cut a 
hole in the front of the box, S in. high from the 
bottom and 8 in. wide, and made a glass door 
to fit the hole. I then made a frame to fit the 
top of the box and glazed it; got a lamp with 
1-in. wick, with oil tank 3 in. by 3 in., and 2 in. 
deep (holds half pint). I put the trough in the 
box, nearly filled it with hot water, then put 
2 in. or 3 in. of damp Cocoa-nut fibre on the top 
of trough, and then my pots of seeds and cut¬ 
tings covered up the top with glass frame, lit 
my lamp, put it under trough or boiler, and 
have raised all kinds of seeds these last two 
years. The lamp will burn twenty-four hours 
with oil at 3d. a quart.—C. Ox. 

6666 - Improving Crass land.— Get a 
few head of hungry cattle into your paddocks 
at once ; if you cannot get a stock owner to 
give you anything for the keep let such have it 


for the grazing. If unable to procure stock on 
either of the above terms hire some in. When 
grazed bare and trodden to resemble ploughed 
fields, level over when dry enough to workday a 
heavy brush or chain harrow, and then roll with 
a heavy roller ; you will then get nice fresh 
verdure all over the land. The latter end of 
March get in a flock of sheep for a short time. 
When the Grass is again well eaten down repeat 
the process of brushing or chain harrowing and 
rolling; then some time in June, dependent on 
season and situation, yon may expect a crop of 
good-quality Grass for hay. Should the Grass at 
present be so old and tough that cattle do not 
care to eat it, sow broadcast over it at once 
from two to three owt. of salt per acre, after 
which yon will find they will eat it with avidity, 
especially if the land is in an inland situation.— 

6685.— Cinerarias and Primulas.— The 
plants have been badly grown; this cannot be 
remedied now, only take care to profit by the 
failure another year. After being potted into 
3-in. pots, the Primulas should have been stood 
in a cool frame, quite close to the glass, and 
with plenty of air on night and day in favour¬ 
able weather right up to the time they are 
housed for the winter. Treated thus, and not 
over-watered, plenty of short stocky foliage 
cannot fail to be produced. The Cinerarias ditto, 
only they have to be kept rather closer and 
more shaded in summer. All that can be done 
now is to place them near the glass, give plenty 
of air, and a little weak manure water if tho 
pots are pretty well filled with roots.—B. C. R. 

6607. — Trimming Strawberries. 
Instead of trimming Strawberries at the com¬ 
mencement of winter I prefer trimming them 
well os soon as tho fruit is gathered; dig in some 
rich soil or short manure afterwards, remove 
the runners as they appear, and keep the weeds 
down with the hoe, then in winter give them a 
good mulching. I have always had them to do 
well in that way; in one case in particular a bed 
which had been neglected, and was choked 
with weeds, in a shady place was treated as 
above, and the plants were literally covered with 
fruit the next summer. —Ninny. 

6699.—Bouvardias in cool house — 
The temperature named is too low for these 
lovely plants to flower freely in, though if it is 
a sunny house and the plants well looked after 
a few trusses may open occasionally in tine 
weather ; but to do anything like well they 
should have quite 10° higher, i.e., 50° to 60 ', 
and even 5° or 10° beyond this will not hurt 
them ; in fact, we always think that these 
flowers are much more delicately beautiful when 
grown in a house very nearly approaching stove 
t mperature.—B. C. R. 

6686 — Geraniums lanky.— The plants 
must have been far away from the glass, 
.between high walls, or something of the sort, 
and not enough air given. Most people cut 
their Geraniums down in autumn, and strike 
the cuttiDgs ; this keeps them dwarf. Harden 
them now by withholding water and giving 
abundance of air, and in March cut the plants 
down hard, put the cuttings in, and keep the 
old plants in a close, moist, and warm place to 
causo them to break freely.—B. C. R. 

669C.— Six boat Chrysanthemums— "X.y. z.” 
will find the following reflexed varieties a good selection, 
both as to variety and colour : Christine (pencil), Golden 
CnrUtine (golden buff), Dr. Shari e (criimon-magcnta), 
Mrs. Forsyth (white), Annie Salter (golden yellow), 
Count de Ranzeati (reddi.-h crim-on); itnaller, but 
equally good are Julie Lugrav(*re (dark velvety crim¬ 
son), Mount Etna (red), Progne (amaranth) —W. E. 
Boyce, Uollovray. 

-“X. Y.Z. " would find the following six varieties suit 

him : Annie Salter, yellow ; Chrintlnc, white; C oth of 
Gold, yellow ; Felicitd, white, primrose centre ; Robert 
Bruce, crimson; Julia La^ravere, crimson, very flue, 
makes agood button-hole.—A. H. C. W., Sussex. 

6071. —Mildew in greenhouse —I should recom¬ 
mend “ J. J. S. M to sprinkle llower* of Milphnr about the 
greenhouse. Sulphur is a very good remedy for mildew 
on plants, Gripe Vines, Ac.—A. H. C. W., Sussex. 

6G50.-Bottom heat In frames.—A very ns-ful 
account how t » make a hot-bed frame will be found in 
Gardening, M rcli 6, 15 SO. p. in; also an interesting 
account inC.AUDKNIxa, August 6, 1S-1, p. 278.—II. It. 

Forc'ng French Beans —There U a slight 
error in the answer to the above ; instead of boing three 
B.*ausiu each pot it should have been eightC. 15. 

6080.— Culture of Cranberries.— The culture of 
Cranberries is fully described in GARDENING, Oct 30, 
1S80, p. 414. -A. H, C. W., Sussex. 
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6685. — Cinerarias and Primulas weakly — 

There Is ft good article on this subject in GARDENING, 
January 3, 1880.—A. H. C. W., Sussex, 


6732. — Protecting Anemones. — I hare tome 
French Anemones in pots in a perfectly cold and exposed 
plant preserver; glass to within 4 in. of the ground ; 
they are now throwing up leaves. Will it be necessary 
to protect them further?—G. H. E. [Plunge the pots to 
their rims in the soil, and fur her jrrotection will not be 
necessary. 

6733. — Buonymus for hedges.— M. A. D — 
Euonymus japonic* makes a good evergreen hedge, and 
is very hardy. Good plants should be put in at first. 
March or April will be the best time to plftnt, now that 
the autumn haB parsed. The variegated kind is not strong 
enough for a hedge. Ary nurseryman will tell you the 
price of good plants. 

6734. — Wintering Bose cuttings.- R. IF.—Do 
not take them up now ; leave them till spring or till next 
autumn. Make the soil firm round them, and cover the 
ground with ashes l In. deep. In case of frost throw a 
little Fern straw or other light material over them. 

6735. — Yucca Whipplei.— T. /’.-This is not quite 
hardy In the neighbourhood of London. The most satis¬ 
factory kinds to gTOw in the open air aro Y. fllamentosa, 
Y. gloriosa, and Its numerous varieties. 

John Taylor.— We quite agree with the committee in 
refusing to receive you as an amateur on the groun <s 
that dissatisfaction would bo caused among other 
exhibitors in the event of your being successful with 
your exhibits, you having until recently followed gar- 

deninn as a profession.- Frank fledges.- The sand sent 

will do well for mixing with soil for potting.- Delta.- 

The machine named is of little use on a small scale.- 

Gcridic.— It takts its name from the root, which is black. 

Names Of plants.— Anthcmis tinctoria. 

- Miss II. J. /*.—Chimonanthus fragran*.- Erin. 

—1, Davaliia dissects; 2, Doodia dives; 3, apparently 

Polyatichum capense ; 4, rteris creticn.- II. J. C — 

We cannot name from such poor material. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.— All communica¬ 
tion* for insertion should be dearly and concisely icritten 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Kditor, 
Letters -elating to bimmssto the Publisher. The name 
and address oj the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility of inserting their’questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the Receding 
week 

6736. —Orchard houses.—I should like to he favoured 
with “ R. C. C.V experience and views as to the kind of 
trees it would be be«d to pot; whether maiden trees or those 
already established in pots; the latter are rat her high prie ?d, 
1 fancy. V\ hat would lie recommend to pot ami p’ace In 
an orchard house 40 ft. long by 20 ft. br*>nd, and span 
roofed? la not tIts question of watering a crucial one? 
liow about the necessity of having calcareous loam, so 
strongly insisted on by Mr. Bivcrs? I . otio that Pearson 
rays a house should not be much umkr 20 f>. broad ; 
what about this? I have no doubt there are many renders 
of Gardening besides myself who would be grateful to 
“R. C. 0.” for information and encourag’n.cut on the 
above and other points.—D. 

6737. - Lapagerias and Tacaonlaa.— Twelve 
months since I planted in a large box a Lapagei ia alba ; 
it has sent up from the roots three shoots, 10 ft. to 12 ft. 
long, and they are still growing. Should these be topped? 
When may I expect bloom? There are no laterals. In the 
same house is a Tacsoriia pas si flora, planted at the same 
time, and which has grown luxuriantly, but though full 
of buds Bince July very few have opened, but turned 
yellow and dropped. Durirg the last few days two have 
opened. The temperature of the house is from 38'-’ to 45 u 
in winter. I shall feel obliged if some one can give me a 
reason for this, and alto inform me if this climber should 
be cut back when it has ceased blooming.—G. H. E. 

6738. -India-rubber plant losing 1 Its leaves — 
I bought an India-rubberplant last spring from a private 
source, and finding it pot-bound had it repotted, and put 
m a cool greenhouse. During summer and autumn it made 
splendid growth. A month ago (as I have no heat at all 
in the greenhouse) I brought it indoors, and it stands on 
a table iu front of a window, but though we do not burn 
gas it does not seem to thrive, and several of the lower 
leaves have turned yellow and have fallen off. It is a fine 
plant, about 5 ft. 6 in. high, and I shall be obliged for 
any information as to the best course of treatment to 
pursue.—C. P. 

6739 —Planting a greenhouse.— Having a new 
greenhouse, lean-to which is to be well heated, and which 
has a good border all round, I am desirous of knowing 
which of the following plants should be planted at the back, 
to be trained up wall and over roof, aud which should be 
planted at sides and front, to be trained up close to glass. 
Masdevallia snuveolens, Bignonla jasminoides, Rhymhos- 
permum jasminoides, Solanum jasminoides, Clematis 
Lucie Lemoine, Nitraria coccinea, Luculla gratissima. 
Aotus gracillima, Lapageria nlba, Cantna dependens, and 
Ceropegia elegans. I have also three pots of Ficus repens ; 
will these grow high ? aud in which border should I plant 
them?— Erin. 

6740.—Gladioli for exhibition.—Would some one 
Of the readers of this paper kindly give the names of the 
best eighteen Gladioli for exhibition ; the names of those 
characterised by length of spike and closeness of flower 
are requested. Any information regarding storing of bulbs 
during the winter, also proper soils, cultivation. &c , 
rroulab* esteemed by W. H., Ayrshire . 


6741.-Insect* In Perns — I grow many Ferns in 
windows; when waterlog, in some of the pots a number 
of very small insects appear on the soil, like small bits 
of sew ing-cotton, never more than ft In. long ; when 
washed into the water in the saucers they float on the 
water and Jump like fleas ; they are not worms. I have 
also a large number of very small thin black files, which 
burrow Into the soil. Can anyone say what these insects 
are? and if they are injurious to the plants, what they 
are caused by, and bow to got rid of them?-8UB- 
SCRIBEB. 

6742 - Chrysanthemum cutting's.— Chrysanthe¬ 
mums In a greenhouse arc now pushing up young shoots 
which will soon he ready for striking. Will the cuttings 
beBultable forgrowingout-of-doors?or isahardierquallty 
necessary for out-door growth ? My reason for asking is 
because our greenhouse accommodation is limited, and 
we will certainly have a great many more young plants 
than we have room for. What is the proper soil to strike 
the cuttings In? and should they be kept dry or moist ?— 
GRANGE. 

0743.— Cinerarias.—1 have grown a few of these 
this year into good sized plants in 7-in. pot?, with an 
abundant development of flower-buds, but instead of 
bursting into full bloom, they are gradually hardening 
and withering away, while the leaves are becoming 
flabby and falling off. They have been for th« past month 
in a frame, temperature of which is 40° and 00 J ; southern 
exposure. Information as to cause of my failure will be 
thankfully received.—D. B. K. 

074t. —Greenhouse over a bakehouse—I have 
built a greenhouse, 9 ft. squire and 6 ft. high, on the top 
of a bakehouse oven. It attains a heat of 60° at the bot¬ 
tom and 48° to 50° at the top, but the walls and glass are 
very damp at the top. Will any reader tell me the best 
sorts of plants to grow In i‘, and the best creepers for the 
walls ? Will the damp affect them In any way ? and can 
I grow Rosea, and what sorts ?—F. C. 

6745.— Lilies in pots.— I venture to write and ask 
some experienced reader to give us an article on the cul¬ 
tivation of Lilies In pot*. The comparative cheapness of 
this beautiful class of plants brings them within the 
reach of many to whom a short time ago they must have 
been unite unknown. A list of the Lilies most suitable 
for ordinary pot culture would no doubt be a valuable 
addition.—F. G. B. 

€716.— Hedge bare at bottom — I planted a 
Holly hedge about fourtecu years ago, but the late severe 
winters have done much harm, so that it really Is not a 
fence near the ground in several places, although nearly 
6 ft. high. I have had all the dead wood carefully cut 
out Would it bear cutting down to the ground ? If so, 
what is the best time of year to go so ?—H. K. Q. 

6747. — Marechal Niel Rose not flowering. - 
My Marshal Niel Rose was planted, about 18 months 
since in a small greenhouse. It had a few flowers on 
last winter. This season it has made vigorous growth, 
but at present there are no signs of any buds. How 
should I treat it to cause it to flower? The temperature of 
the house is 50 y to 55'. It tai never been cut back.— 
J. H. W. 

6748. -Heating? greenhouses with lamps.—I 

should be greatly obliged by the correspondent who 
wrote under the same heading informing me if he had 
any chimney to his petro eum stove, as I tried one 
without a chimney Inst winter, but found the smell of the 
oil very objectionable ; also will he kindly say where 
petroleum can be obtained at8d. a gallon?—B. A R 

6749. — SoH for Vine border.—I should be glad to 
know if turf trimmings from the sides of the road would do 
to make a Vine border ; it is very sharp, gritty stuff, but 
mos ly turf. I haw plenty of it. 1 have also Borne good 
rotten mamnefo mix with it, and will unbroken bones do 
as we l has broken ones? are they better boiled before 
being u icd ? —T. Gayter. 

6750. — Management of large Geranium 0 .—I 

purchased two Geraniums at a sale ; they appear to be 
about time years’ old, are very large, aud each has from 
ten to twelve strong branches about 1 ft. high. I want to 
keep them in the bush form, and have them as large as 
possible. Will some one kindly inform me how to manage 
them?-C. G. K. Y. 

6751. —Maggots in Onions and Carrot*.—Can 

anyone tell me how to grow successfully these vege¬ 
tables? Mine all fail, either through being eaten up by 
white maggots or shrivelling up. The soil is light and 
sandy, and by the sea-side on south coast. Will any 
special kind of these vegetables be likely to do well? 
Leeks do not fail.—A. B. 

6752 — Large-flowered Jasmine.— Can anyore 
tell me where I can procure a plant of the hardy, large 
white flowered or Spanish Jasmine, as mentioned In 
Gardening Illustrated, August 23, 1879 ? and if this 
is a good time of year to order a plant ? Also the name of 
a fine large-flowered yellow Jasmine with dark green 
leaves, habit very much like that of the above ?—M. F. 

6753. — Improving Potato land. — What had i 
better do with a patch of ground that has been cropped 
with Potatoes for several years in succession ? If I leave 
it fallow ono year, will it regain its stength if well 
manured ? or should it be planted with any other crop ? 
I want to grow Potatoes on it again. — P. P. A. 

6754. — Scilla maritlma.—I have just had two large 
bulbs of the above sent to me with about 8 in. of delicate 
Btem and foliage developed. What treatment must they 
have ? I have planted them in sandy soil, and placed them 
in a cool frame. What time of the year will they ilowor ? 
—True squill. 

6755 —Pinus Cembra.—Two years ago I trans¬ 
planted a Pinus Cembra, about 6 ft. high. It looks very 
badly, and the lower branches seem to be dead. Should 
they be cut of! ? and what can I do to improve the health 
of the tree ?— Cembra. 

6750.— a scented Evergreen creeper.-I want 
a creeper for a west wall wlucli will flower either in 
autumn or in spring. If possible, one that is sweet- 
scented and evergreen, and that will thrive in a light 
sandy soil. Can anyons kindly give suggestions?—Ms, 


6757. — Propagating frame —I have a space ia a 
large greenhouse, about 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft., which I wish 
to appropriate for the purpose of propagating plants. 
Will any one tell me the best way of fitting up a box 
and heating it by means of a petroleum lamp!— Propa¬ 
gator. 

6758. — Plants for sunless garden — What plants 
will grow iu a piece of ground 5 yds. square, facing east, 
the other three sides being enclosed by three high walls! 
It never gets any sun. We have tried Gooseberry trees, 
which have not succeeded.—8 hady spot. 

6759. — Market gardening —I intend layiDg out a 
portion of my farm, about eight acres, for market gar¬ 
dening. How many hands would I require to keep it 
constantly cropped ? and what vegetables are the meet 
profitable to grow ?—T. M. C. 

6760. — Pruning pot Roses.— navlng bought two 
Roses in 5 in. pots last May, viz , a Gloire de Dijon and 
Marfchal Niel, I should feel obliged for Instruction as to 
porting, pruning, <fcc. 1 have kept them in a cool green¬ 
house.— E. D. 

6761. —Propagating Vines.— Will someone kindly 
give me instructions respecting the above—how to pro¬ 
pagate from eyes, and heat required? Any further informa¬ 
tion on the subject will he thankfully received.— Gar¬ 
dener Tom. 

6762. —Cropping a kitchen garden.— Will some 
reader kindly state the best rotation of crop* on a four 
years’ system for a vegetable garden of considerable 
size ? The garden is divided by walks into four quarters 
-M. J. 

6763. -Gardenia buds not opening.—I haw * 
Gardenia which for some three months has been full of 
healthy looking buds, but they do not open. What can 
I do with it to induce them to open?—A nxious. 

6764. — Insects In greenhouse.—I shall be obliged 
if anyone will advise me how to divest roy greenhouse of 
aphis, with which everything is Infested, and how to 
prevent them.—S t. Helena. 

6765. —Primulas.— What is the cause of my Primulas 
not throwing up the flowers well above the foliage ? The 

f ilants sro healthy and vigorous, and have been moved 
rom a cold frame to the greenhouse to flower.—J. H. W. 
6760 — Repairing hedges.— The hedge round our 
churchyard has become very dilapidated aud wants fill¬ 
ing up badly in places. What is the best plant to use ? 
Quick would not do, I know.—F. M. 

6767 - Keeping Apples and Tomatoes.— Will 
some reader kindly give me his experience as to what is 
the best way of keeping Apples and Tomatoes ia good 
condition for exhibition in April ?—ARTHUR. 

6768. -Plante for Wardian case. — will some 
reader kindly fay what are the best plants that will grow 
during winter in a Wa-diau esse placed in a room with¬ 
out fire ? Should the case be nearly air-tight ?—D. H 

6709.— Solanums losing their leaves.—I have » 
Solanum which is losing Its leaves. What is the probable 
cause ? It is full of berries. I water it three times a week. 
—Mar. 

6770,-Propagating Moutan Peeonies. — I 
have a Moutan Pirony which I should like to propagate, 
but the roots are so very old that It cmnot be divided^ 
aud the seeds will not ripen.— Monkhill. 

6771.—How to use guano.— Howls Peruvian guano 
used to the best advantage for growing crops iu a kitchen 
garden ? and would it be of U3e as liquid manure to 
flowers? -Delta. 

6772.— Melon for frames.—I am about trying to 
grow Melons next year in a pit. Would Monro's Little 
Heath buit me best ? or what kind is best?-R. C. 

6773. —Dressing Vine borders.— What is the best 
time of y»ar for dressing a Vine border with crushed 
bones ? What quantity should be applied per square yard ? 

6774.— Flowers for cool greenhouse.— What 
flowers could I grow in a small greenhouse without heat? 

I have an abundance of tan; is it of any use for heating? 

6775. -Soot In garden.— To what use can soot from 
a flue in which only wood is burnt be put in the garden' 
—T. BROWN. _ 


BIRDS. 


BREEDING FOREIGN BIRDS IN OUTDOOR 
AVIARIES AND GREENHOUSES. 

(Continued from page 50 S.J 

The general food for a collection of birds such 
as 1 shall name later on should consist of Canary, 
Millet, Hemp, Rape, and Flax seeds. AU these oan 
be mixed and regularly supplied every day. The 
self-feeding hoppers, which can be bought very 
cheaply, or even made at home, are to be recom¬ 
mended, as it can be seen at a glance whether the 
birds are well supplied with food. Groundsel, Let¬ 
tuce, Plantain, flowering Grass (or evena turf), 
boiled Potatoes, and Rice, should be given in mode¬ 
ration and regularly whenever they can be procured. 
The Millet, sold in bunches, is also greedily pounced 
upon by several kinds of parakeets. 

Varieties of foreign birds suitable to be 
placed together.—In order to ensure success in 
breeding foreign birds it will be necessary to leave 
out those varieties that are apt to be pugnacious 
aud interfering. Some kinds are so tierce that it 
would be useless to hope for success, as you would 
most likely tiud one or more of your pets lying dead 
at the bottom of the aviary. 

1 will now endeavour to mention those that an 
| suitable. In the first place it w«?tild be nnt^riesWi 
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to have birds differing mucb in size. It js obvious 
that a parrakeefc the size of a pigeon would not do 
along with one no larger than a canary. Java spar¬ 
rows and whydahs are to be avoided ; at all events, 
my experience has tiuglit me so. The followiug 1 
have found agree well together, and for beauty of 
plumage aud facility in breeding are not to be ex 
celled. Firstly I must place my favourite 

The canary.—Although it cm hardly be called 
a foreign bird, still I think no garden aviary com¬ 
plete without a few representatives of this family 
of birds; therefore I say by all means introduce one 
cock canary and say four hens. This quantity will 
noon double and treble and delight you with their 
vocal abilities. Next, I must introduce to your 
favourable notice the so-called 

Australian love-bird, but whose right name i* 
budgerigar, or undulated grass parrakeet. Of this 
variety I should have several pairs ; they are fre¬ 
quently to be had cheap in the neighbourhood of 
BatclitFe Highway. I have bought them as cheap as 
six pairs for a guinea, but this is too good to occur 
again, the usual price being about 10 s. a pair. The 
cock is distinguished from the hen by his blue nose, 
the hen’s being Drown. Unscrupulous dealers some¬ 
times burn or otherwise destroy this bine mark in 
thecock, so as to make it appearahen, as the number 
of cocks is greater than the hens, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that a good many hens 
die on the voyage, which causes the males to pre¬ 
ponderate. However, if you go to a respectable 
dealer, you may rely on getting a genuine pair. We 
will next turn to tho 

Beal love-bird, of which there are three or four 
varieties, the most commonly seen being the one 
with a red circle round its face, which in the hen is 
much paler than the cock. Another variety some¬ 
times seen has a whitish circle instead of a red one, 
as in the common variety. 

p The turcosine or turquolalne is another de¬ 
sirable, acquisition to the garden aviary. The male 
is distinguished from the female by a red streak 
upon each wing, which is absent in the female. 

The red rump should also find a place, as it is 
a good breeder. A glance at a pair will show the 
difference between the sexes, the male taking its 
same from a red mark near the tail. A beautiful 
green gradually changing to yellow, and pink and 
red form the colours of this beautiful bird. 

The cockatiel must also be mentioned as a pro¬ 
lific breeder. The sexes can be easily distinguished. 
The hen has the under part of the tail marked very 
differently from the male. Compare two birds of 
this species, and you will Boon see the difference. 

Most of the smaller Thirds can with safety be 
laced in the outdoor aviary (that is to Fay, foreign 
irds) such as nonpareils, avadavats, combasroos, 
silver bells, indigo bird, cut-throats, who are not at 
all formidable, except in their name. Cardinals and 
Virginian nightingales are also acceptable. Let me 
again repeat that great heat is not what is required 
for the birds mentioned, and they will thrive much 
better in an aviary such as I have described than in 
any greenhouse however well shaded and ventilated. 

A. d’A. 


Parrot dying.—M. G. White is, I think, to 
blame for the death of bis parrot by probably giving 
improper food ; certainly improper drink (water). 1 
have at present a bird twenty 3 ears in my posses¬ 
sion which has always been in perfect health, and 
never yet been “out of sorts.” My treatment is bread 
sopped in tea every morning, a little Indian Corn, 
and Capsicums three or four times weekly, and 
occasionally a fresh meat bone, snch as that from a 
chop, steak, or fowl, that has been almost denuded 
of meat at the table- I never gave the bird a 
bath nor water to drink; yet it has always been free 
from shivering and parasites, while its plumage is 
perfect- A dessertspoonful of fluid magnesia instead 
of water would have Baved M. G. White’s bird. No 
wonder castor-oil finished him.— Medicum. 


BEES. 

Prevent ing swarming. —I nan swer to “ F. M. T.” 
if the bees are in a bar-frame hive the bell-glass 
could very well be used for a super. There would be 
no necessity for a hole on the top if a hole was made 
in the top of the hive or a couple of narrow slits 
were cut, which is preferable, and the bell-glass 
placed over it Should the diameter of the glass ex¬ 
ceed that of the hive, a larger top must be used, so 
that the bottom of the glasB would be closed, no 
matter if the top oveihuDg the sidesof the hive. Of 
course the bell-glass ehould be put on with its 
month downwards. The great drawback in tho use 
of bell-glasses for supers is the difficulty of getting 
the honey out of them. The bees build their combs 
in every conceivable form, which makes it no easy 
matter to get the honey out, and often it requires so 
much handling in the operation as to render it 
almost unfit for the table. Bees rarely build a 


straight comb in a bell-glass. If yon have a small 
room unoccupied, and the window could be kept 
closed, there could be no bettor place for bees. The 
hive should be placed close to the window, and an 
apeiture cut in the bottom of the sash large enough 
for the egress and ingress of the bees. The 1 ivo 
must he fitted so close to the wiudow that no bee? 
can come into the room ; of ourae they would work 
from the outside An 7 aspect would do except north, 
but soull.-east u preferable Martins are not bee 
eaters.- (). 1 *. 

-In answer to “Biene,” if be were to cut a 

groove in the bench as stated and place the box be¬ 
side the hive tho bees may work in it and fill it with 
honey, hut the whole would ho under the govern¬ 
ment of one queen ; tlurtfore it would b - * imprac¬ 
ticable for increasing stock. If the bees filled the 
box with honey it could be taken as a super, but 
that is very improbable. If you cannot manage to 
look after them yourself, nor can get anyone to do 
it for j ou, the best plan would be to place the box 
some few yards distant from the hive early in May, 
and rub a little honey on the bars and the inside of 
the box. This would attract the bees, not only from 
your hive, but the neighbouring hives also. Tho 
bees would survey the new house, and if suitable to 
their taste they would take up their abode there. 
When swarming day arrived bees from a distance 
would he as likely to lodge there as those that are 
near.— O. P. 

Food for bees.—It is probable " Kilkenny’s ” 
bees have been filling their cells with the sngar 
syrup instead of catiDg it, as he supposes. During the 
very mild weather we have had of late the bees 
would be in great activity, and of course would 
consume a large quantity of food, but the bees have 
a tendency to fill their cells with food, and if they 
are not carefully watched so as to stop the supply in 
time there would not be cells enough left for the 
queen to lay her eggs in. It would be better not to 
try treacle, for the bees would be very hungry 
before they would take it, and I cannot see that it 
would be much more economical than sngar.— 
O. P. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

Profitable poultry —Following up the sugges¬ 
tion made in No- 139 of Gardknino, I venture to 
record my experience iu poultry keeping for the last 
seven months. There is one item of expense, by no 
means an insignificant one, which the correspondent 
in the above mentioned number does not give. I 
mean that of erecting a house and run in the first 
starting of poultry keeping. My houses, including 
hencoops and other requisites, have cost me about 
a 6 . Of course I have allowed for them as stock iu 
trade iu my debtor and creditor account, but still 
the fact remains that I am so much out of pocket. 
Moreover the houses would be of little use, if for 
any reason I bad to give up poultry keeping. One 
other experience I have had from which your more 
fortunate correspondent has been apparently free. 
Out of amoet promising brood of twelve light Brahma 
chickens hatched April 21st, nine were killed by a 
dog. In a second brood batched later in the year, I 
lost three chickens which were supposed to have been 
killed bya cat, nor were these losses owing to careless¬ 
ness, for the greatest attention has all along been 
paid to the young broods. I began with five hens 
(mixed sorts) and one cock. Four out of these five 
bens have each brought off a brood—fiist hen, April 
21 , twelve chickens, nine of these were killed; second 
ben, April 28, eight chickens ; third ben, July 23 
eleven chickens ; fourth heD, September 22, eight 
chickens. During the seven months, my five hens 
have laid 404 eggs which are used for home consump¬ 
tion,.and for each egg lid.ispaid to the poultry fund- 
Not to trespass further I will give my balance sheet for 
the sevenmoDths. Receipts.—Fivelionsproduced404 
eggs at lid., £ 210 s. Gd.; seven cbickenshayo been sold 
at 2a Gd each, 17s- Gd- Stock iu trade-—Six fowls 
valued at 3s each, 18s.; threelight Brahma cockerels 
5 s. each, 15s- ; niue chickens valued at 2s. GJ. each, 
£1 2s- Gd.; eight chickens valuedat le. each, 83 .; 
houses, hencoops,Ac., U5. ; dishes, china eggs &c-, 
3s-; total Cll 14i. GJ. Expenditure-—Original cost 
of five hens and ono cock £ 1 - ; eggs for setting 
5a 3d- ; corn and meal for seven months C2 Is. 
original oostof houses, hencoops &c., £5 16s- ; ori¬ 
ginal cost of dishes, china eggs, 3s. 9d- » total a 9 6 s. 
Profit i-2 8 s. Gd.—A- A- G. 

Scaly legs.—There are two diverse opinions as 
to cause of the development of rough scurf en the 
legs of poultry. Some affirm that it is due to the 
action of minute animalcule among the scales of 
the leg, whilst others maintain that it is caused by 
exposure to wet and cold. It detracts greatly from 
the neat appearance of a bird. It is, however, easily 
cured by the application of ordinary sulphurio oint¬ 
ment, to bo obtained of any chemist. Apply it night 
and morning, and occasionally wash the parts 
affected with scap and water, and scrub with a nail 
brush. There is a special ointment sold for scaly leg 
known os Foster’s Ointment, which can be highly 


recommended. This disease is contagions. “E A. D.” 
will fiud a bouse 5 ft. square and 5 ft. high quite 
large enough for nine birds to roost in. Two cocks 
if reared togother will most likely agree, although 
for certain one will domineer over the other ; and 
often this is carried to such an extent that tb 5 
weaker of the two by being constantly worried i« 
useless as a stock bird, and soon becomes poor and 
thin, and loses all spirit. If, however, the run is a 
large ono he will probably be enabled to itcor clear 
of his opponent. In a confined ran it is better to 
keep only one cock, and if the stock consists of onl y 
six or seven hens this will be sufficient.— And h r- 

SIAN. 

. Colour of Andalusians.—IF. J.~ Chickens turn- 
mg out to be nearly white in plottage is not an un- 
common occurrence with this breed, and iu a browd 
there will often appear specimens of eveiy slud<>, 
from the lightest lavender to the darkest blank, blue! 
They do not with any degree of certainty follow 
after the parents in this respect. If it is intended to 
breed from the light pullets procure a good dark 
cock. It will be preferable to get one from another 
yard, and not use the bird you have at present, as 
from the fact of all the pullets being very light, it 
is evident that the strain is prone to this defect, and 
besides which never breed from birds eo closely 
related to one another. Hatch about March, which 
is early enough for this breed.— Andalusian. 

. Cure for roup.-I have successfully cured this 
in the following manner: Procure some Barbadoes 
tar and compel the bird, by placing a little on tho 
tongue, to take a dose three or four times a day. 
The patient must be confined by itself in a warm, 
dry place, and its head bathed night and morning with 
warm water. Supply plenty of nourishing food and 
clean water.— Well-wisher. [We are ignorant of 
the medicinal properties of the tar, but are inclined 
to thmk that the cure was effected chiefly by the 
removal of the bird to a warm spot and the frequent 
bathings with warm water.] 

Disease of the liver.—The feeding is probably 
too high. Spiced food brings on indigestion, and in 
the end affects the liver. Give four grains of Rhnbarb 
par bird every other day for a week or so, feeding 
on bread and milk only. This will generally put the 
bird right. When well give a little quinine or iron 
tonic.— Andalusian. 

. Fowls dying.—R. P. 17.—The disease which 
is described as "lung disease” is probably ronp, 
a description and cure for which were given in these 
columns a week or two back. If this does not apply 
to your case, kindly furnish us with fuller details of 
symptoms. 

Jacobin pigeons should have aclean whitehead, 
and white tail and flight feathers, small beak, neat 
dose hood, the chain meeting nearly under tbe beak, 
keeping almost close all down the front, the mane 
reaching far back and well filled up in a neat unifoim 
curved crest, and all the feathers nicely lying on 
each other. To understand this clearly ‘‘Qusester” 
had better visit a ptgeon show or try to see some 
Jacobins that have taken prizes; he will then bo ablo 
to form some idea as to tbe quality of his birds, and 
if they are worth exhibiting. Pigeons have to bo 
very good to pass muster at the Crystal Palace and 
other large shows.—H. B. 

-For exhibition purposes these should possess 

the following points, viz , good colour, hood to come 
well on the head, long frill and chain, loDgaud close 
in feather, cut clean, pearl eyes. Get these six points 
and the pigeons will prove winners. I would advise 
a visit being paid to a pigeon show, and with pocket 
and pencil take down the points of the prize win¬ 
ners. You will learn more in one hour thus than by 
twelve months’ correspondence.—J. Crewe. 

Pigeons— Richmond.— The birds are evidently 
only common ones, and we do not think 3s. per pair 
can be obtained for them. • v 


Horses without shoes.—In answer to T. P. 
Horley I beg to state working horses without shoes 
is very detrimental, and I advise no reader of Gar. 
dewing to adoptsucha plan. How an animal can go 
on the roughest roads without shoes I cannot ima¬ 
gine for fast work. To say the least about it, tho 
plan is a very cruel one, and might lea«l to tho’llu- 
mano Society interfering.—M. R. C. V. S. 

Best horse book.— P. Samuels .—Kindly ask 
the author to send us a copy that we may judge of 
its value. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL, Almanack, Gardeners' Ad¬ 
dress Book, ami Horticultural Directory for l*v> Con 
tents: Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables in use eich 
month—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, aud of the 
Horticultural Trade — Gardens and Countiy Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland-Alphabetical List cf Gar- 
deneis —New Plantsof the Vesr - Planting, Meed Sowing 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, Tank, Hot-wiper 
Weights ami Measures Ready Reckoning, Wales’ 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—Price "is' • 
by post, Is. 3d. Well bound, Is. Gd. ; by post. Is. <j.| \j[ 
Book-ellers. Office, 37, Southampton Street C.ivcnt 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Quinces as an addition to Apple tarta.— 
To 5 lbs- of fruit put 3 lbs. of sugar and half a 
quarter of a pint of water. Put them in fruit jars; 
put plates or saucers over the jars, and let them 
simmer very gently for three hours, placed in boiling 
water; put the peels in with them, and take them 
out when done; the overplus of syrup may be 
bottled, and also used to flavour tarts. It will prevent 
waste' of sugar if the peels are stewed the first hour 
without sugar; then take out the peels and add the 
sugar, and simmer for two hours longer. 

Bo iling Carrots.— Brush them very clean (a 
process not always performed with sufficient nicety), 
or pare them if at all old ; divide them, and cut the 
thick part into quarters, should they be very large ; 
throw them into well-salted boiling water. Old 
Carrots require from an hour and a half to two 
hours; young ones are tender in from twenty to 
thirty minutes- A tureen of melted butter should be 
served with them- Carrots form a good accompani¬ 
ment to boiled beef, and it is usual to boil them in 
the water with the moat; the colour, is, however, 
better if they are prepared separately. 

A good winter fruit dish.—Slice thin three 
small Oranges, aud boil in a quart of water till 
tender ; then add brown sugar to taste, and boil 
quarter of an hour longer. Very good to eat with 
bread. This also makes a good pudding, spread be¬ 
tween layers of bread and butter in a pie dish, and 
baked an hour and a half. Garnish top with bread 
crumbs and bits of butter, and take care to Lave 
plenty of liquid. Small sour Oranges, fit for no other 
use, in this way make a good dish. Take care not to 
cook the seeds. 

Winter salad.—Cut some cold boiled or baked 
Beetroot and a boiled Onion in thin slices ; add the 
inside part of two roots of Celery cut in small pieces 
and some scraped Horseradish- To two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream add one of fine oil, one teaspoonful of 
brown sugar, one of salt, one of mixed mustard, one 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, two of vine-. 

f 'ar, half a saltspoonful of white pepper, and a very 
ittle Cayenne, and when well incorporated mix with 
the salad. 

Orange roley-poley.—Make a light paste as for 
Apple dumplings, roll in an obloDg sheet, and lay 
Oranges (sweet ones), peeled, sliced, and seeded 
thickly all over it ; sprinkle with white sugar ; 
scatter a teaspoonful or two of the grated yellow 
peel over all, and roll up closely, folding down the 
end to secure the syrup. Boil in a pudding-cloth one 
hour and a half. Eat with Lemon sauce. 


Dirty water in aquarium.—The particles of 
soil that discolour the water will settle if allowed 
to Btand a few days. It was not wise to remove the 
trumpet snails from the tank, as their office is to 
act as scavengers. It may be observed that as they 
travel along the glass they suck in all the fungus 
growth or green vegetable matter that accumulates 
wherever the water reaches. They also eat all decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter, but I cannot account for their 
eating the aquatic plants. It must be that those 
parts they have eaten were dying. The snail’s place 
in Nature is to keep the water pure. Perhaps the 
water is at too low a temperature to keep the plants 
growing, or they may not yet have started into growth 
since planting. Growing plants are indispensable to 
the nealth of the fish. They supply oxygen gas for 
the fish to breathe ; hence the number cf fish kept 
in a tank should be regulated by the number of 
growing plants in the tank, as well as the capacity 
of it.—G. C., Eccles. 

Cost of keeping a pony.—I shall be obliged if 
any reader will state his experience as to the nett 
cost (after allowing for use of manure in a garden, 
but taking into account the value of a man’s time) of 
keeping a pony aud trap, assuming that there is no 
paddock.— CnocKTAW. 


INDEX. 


Abutilons In winter.. 
Anemones, protecting .. 
Apple stocks, raiding 
A pplei for town gardens .. 

iijes, food for. 

Ho -s, swarming 
Billast as drainage .. 
Begonias for baea walls .. 

Birds, foreign. 

B>uquits, foliage f ir 
Broccoli, sprouting.. 
CimellU leaves, tuagus on 
Campanulasf ,r ooti .. 
Carnatic us tecdliug 
Ce.ery prole ting 
Currants, Red and White .. 
“loonymus for hedgo* 

-™ing 



Mignonette year round 
Musk.scarlet .. .. 

Orchids, selection of 
Parrot dyiug .. 
Poultryand pigeons.. 
Poultry, profitable .. 
Pansies In beds 
Pears for town gardens 
Petunias from seel .. 
Petunias, wintering.. 
Plants, bedding .. 
l’lants for rooms 
Plant* greenhouse .. 

P»'ate culture 
Potatoes In pots 
Potatoes, seed.. .. 
ltcd Hawk weed 
Rose cuttings wintering 
Hoses .. .. .. 

Ro es In pot* .. 

Hoses, Tea, for winter 
Store plants .. .. 

1'own plants,goo 1 .. 
Trees, top dressing .. 
Vines, pruning .. 
Yucca, propagating.. 


ROSES. 


THE LARGEST ROSE GKA-IRIDIEISrS 11ST EN GLAND. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(ESTABLISHED 1785). 

120 FIRST PRIZES 18SO <Sc 1881. 


Standards and Half Standards, Dwarf Standards, Dwarfs on Manetti, magnificent plants; 
Dwarfs on Seedling Brier, Dwarfs on own roots, Dwarf Tea-scented and Noisette on Seedling 
Brier, Climbing and Pillar Roses, extra-sized Roses in 8, 9, and 10-in. pots, grown especially for 
forcing, new Roses, French and English, Cranston’s new Roses, Mrs. Jowitt and Mary Pochin. 
Descriptive priced Catalogue on application. Special quotation for 100 and 1000 plants. 

ADDRESS, 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY & SEED CO., LIMITED, 

KINO'S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


FHEE BY POST FOK STAMPS. 

GLADIOLU S-“ THE BRIDE.” 
ls.8d per doz., 10s. 0d. per 100. 

• This is a varRty that should not bo overlooked when procuring 
bulbs. A» a hardy border plant, aud for cut flowers, it is unsur¬ 
passed ; it lasts good for weeks in a cut stat-, and looks equally as 
well as many Orchids.”— The Garden. Wm. Osborne, Fota. Co. Cork. 

DOUBLE MELADORE RANUNCULUS. 

Finest mixed, highly recommended for their rigorous growth 
(18inches)and multiplicity of bloom; erch tuber produces 18 to 
IX) very double aud semi-double flowers. They are admirable for 
borders, where large quantities of cut flowers are required. 

ANEMONE FULGENS (true), per doz. 2s. 9d- 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 


PEICAS, CxnpUU- 



WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, CORK. 


Our Champion ” Boiler will burn 13 hours without attention. 

Q. WILCOX A CO, Hot-water Engineers and Bolter 
Mahers, 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates snd Price Lists Free. All descriptions of BO ILEUS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 



Garden Requisites) 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

\J pure, 4 bushels, la.; 120 for 20s.; truck, 25s. BEST BROWN 
FIBROUS BEAT, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6 d. BLACK FIBROUS 
PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack; 5 for 20*. Sacks, 4d. each. COARSE SILVER 
SAND, Is. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and 
Teat Mould, Is per bushel. MANURE of all kinds, fresh SPHAG¬ 
NUM, GARDEN STICKS and LABELS, RUSSIA MATS, Ac. 
TOBACCO CLOTH and PAPER, as used by the leading nursery¬ 
men, and acknowledged to be the best in the market—Cloth. 8d. per 
lb.. Speciality Paper, Imported solely by us, Is. per lb., 28 lb. 28s., 
2nd quality paper, 7d per lb. Write for Price List -W. HERBERT 
ft Co., Horticultural Stores, 19, New Brood Street, London, B.O 
(turning by Gow’s. Fishmonger). 

OOCOA-NUT FIBRE llEFUSE, by Chubb’s 

\J Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and Prin¬ 
cipal Nurseries of Burope. Useful at all seasons. Invaluable for 
Potting, Plunging Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, Bedding-out 
Plante ftc. Destroys all Slugs and Insects. Sacks, Is. each ; II 
sacks, 18e.; SO sacks, 20s. (all sacks Included). Van-load at works, 
4s. ; ditto, delivered within five miles, 10s. j Trnck-load (equal to 
about 800 bushels when dry), free on rail, 25s. Terms, strictly cash 
with order. To obtain the genuine article buy direct from the 
Manufacturers, CHUBB, HOUND, ft OO:, Fibre Works, Wert 
Perry Hoad. Mill wall. London E 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality 

U Is. per bag, 90 bags. 18s. ; truck load, flee to rail, 21s. AH 
garden requisites.—A. FOULON.82, St. Mary Axe 

HARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VjT Refuse. 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose) 30a Light 
Brown Fibrous Peat—5s 6d. per sack, 5 sacks 26*., 12 for 45s., or 33* 
per u.n. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per tack, 5 sacks 22s.. 12 for 40s., 
ot HI., per ton; sacks, 4d each. Coarse Sliver Sand—Is. 9d per 
bushel, 15* half-ton 28s. per ton ; In l ewt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam. Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphag 
num Moss. 8s. 6d per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks. Virgin Cork, 
Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian Mats, ftc. "Write for free Price 
List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury lane (late of Castle 
Street. Long Acie). 

DURE WOOD~CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

JL Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes, also for Vine Borders 
Flower Beds, and Pots. Prices on application to HIRST, BROOK 
ft HIRST. Manufacturer*. Leeds. 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FBRNBRIBS, WATERFALLS. LAKES, and ROCK I STREAMS 
DESIGNED and formed in NATURAL or Artificial Rock, also 
LAKES. PONDS. RESERVOIRS, STREAMS, ftc.. concreted 
effbctaally by PULHaM ft SON. BROXBOURNB, who hate 
executed over 200 works In England, Scotland. Ireland, and Wale?. 

MATERIALS such as TUFFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND and LI M V- 
ST-ONE, Bun and Ceme&t, supplied from our depot* at BlidX- 
BOURNE, Tottenham, nnd Brixton where It may be seen. 

FULHAM’S BALL VALVE, for stopping cutlet* of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, ftc., is most simple, effective, 
snd Inexpensive, cannot get out of order. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed In PULHAMITB PER¬ 
MANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TBRHACB WALKS, 
Forecourts. Greenhouses, Stable Floors. Ac. 

All particulars sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 


HONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

VJ tainlug 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 percent, sulphate 
of ammonia Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags of 2 cwt. 
each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town 
Hall, Warrington. _ 


pHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

\J lawns and oldf gardens; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. per ton, m bags, at W arrington Stations, or 2*. 6d. per 
2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, War¬ 
rington. 

YOUNG Man (18), well educated, obliging, de- 

X sires situation as apprentice where he could learn gardening 
well. Well recommended.—Address, A SCOTT, 307, High Street. 
Ehrln N R. _ _ 


The New Technical Magazine, Help, and 
Guidance for Seif-helpers 

Second Edition of Part I. now ready, price M. 

AMATEUR WORK, 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A NEW Practical Magazine of Constructive 

and Decorative Art and Manual Labour. Edited by the Author 
of “Every Man his own Mechanic."’ 

Among the contents of Part l will be found— 
Lathe-miking for Amateurs. By Paul N. Hxsluck. With 
four Illustrations. 

Workinz Drawings: How t> Prepare aud Produce them. With 
two Uluttrat'ons. 

E'ectro-plating at Home. By 0 Elwinson Illustrated. 

Modelling in Clay. An Introduction to the Art of Carving in 
Wood. With 13 Illnstra Ions. 

How to Build a Kms’l O-gon. With Illustrations. 

A Japanese Cabinet (or Cnlna Gbss, Brte-a brae. ftc. 

Tool-holders for Grinding. With four ILnitrations. 

Household Clocks: How to adjust, clean, and repair them. By- 
Paul N. Hasluck. Illustrated. 

A Useful and Ornamental Hanging Wall Cabinet. Wiih eight 
Illustrations. 

Boots aud i-h es : Hew to make them and mend them. With two 
Illustrations. 

Principles and Practice of Photography. By Thomas Duamaa- 
W’lth (our Illustrations. 

A simple Fret-mwing Machine. I'lustratel. 

Some Enigmas in Wood. With six lllustratlont. 

Notes on Novelties. By the Ed;t>r. Illustrated. 

V With Part I. is presented gratis a valuable Supplement, com- 
rrlslnz a complete set of Working Drawings (with sketches) of a 
beautiful ana elaborate design in Fret-sewing for a Japanese 
Cabinet for China, Glass. B le a-brao, Ac. Each anl ev.ry put. of 
the Cabinet Is se,» irately represented and accurately drawn to seals. 
Specimen copy ot Port l., with Supplement, post free, td 
London ; WARD, LOCK ft CO., Salisbury Square. E C. 


■REGISTERED WATER FOUNTAINS for 

Xu Poultry and Pigeons; galvanised Iron ; can be ea*i y cleaned 
In the Inside, a groat desideratum ; 2 quarts, 2s 3d , 3 quarts, 3s,. 
for pigeons, Od. extra-, catalogues post tree—REYNOLDS ft Co., 
57, New Compton street, London, W C _ 

THE - AMATEUR’S GUINEA" CRATE of 

JL GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS, SAUCERS I 
and SEED PANS, from 3 In to 8 In, In diameter, Including crate 
and carriage free to any goods station in England or Woles. Cash 
with order. N.B.—Two-guinea crates will contain double value 
and pot* up to 10 In. Ip diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS. Royal Pot : 
Urles. Weston-super-Mare 

H REENHOU8ES, 10 ft by 5 ft., £6 8s. ; 10 ft. 

VT by 8 ft .£8 16*. ; 13 ft. by 8 ft., £10 , 15 ft. by 8 ft., £11 12s 
Cucumber Frames 8 ft. by 6 ft. £2 10s. Carriage paid to anj 
station in England—A. P JOHN*ON, Horticultural Builder, Wil 
mlngton. Hull. Price list* post free 

THE LON DON" "MARKET GARDEN 8. — A 

A bandy volume, giving a detailed account of how Market 
Gardeners and Florists In and around London grow Flowers, 
Plants. Fruit*, and Vegetables for Covent Garden Market. Price 
2* 6d., post free 2s. 9d.—O axdkk Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Cot irdcn, London, W.C. 


Just published, Price6d. each, by post for 7 stamps 

PIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACKS for 

Xu 1883. “ Northern Flower*,” designed by J. CtaeVnei. Comic 
Beaux and Belles or Yore.” by Fund vogel. Chriat- 
---*-*— List on application.—B. KIM MEL, 


Pocket 

mis Presents In great variety, _ 

Perfumer, 93, Strand ; 128. Regent St ; ‘-4,CornhUI. 


"HAFFODILS in many beautiful varieties to 

XJ naturalise in Grass, orchards, and woods, and lor the flower 
border, 3s. 6d. 5s. 6d.. 7s.6d. t 10*. 6d.. and i2s 6d. per 1(0. «».. 
42s.. 63 b.. 84s.. and 105s. per 1000 Descriptive list on application — 
BARK ft SUDDEN 12. King Street. Covent Garden . W.C. 

T APAGERIA ALBA at greatly reduced prices. 

XJ —Established healthy plants in 4-in. pots 10 In to 12 in high, 
IDs. 6d.. by post, lls. 6d., plants in M In. pots 15*., In 64 la p»>ta, 
21*., In 8 in. pots 3ls. 6d , in 9 in. pa* 4a.—BARR ft SUQDEN, 
12 ft 13, Klnz street Covent Garden. W C. 


LTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

LX and Propagation of ail the finer fi .wera hardy In oar 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged ana 
careful> t- made selections of the plnnts for various purposes. 
Cheap edition, 3*. f*l., post fre« 4 *.—Gaxokx Office, 37, Southamp¬ 
ton r.treet. Co vent Garden. London. W.C. 

■jvyrUSHROO M CULTURE"! Ft* Extension 

1VX and Improvement. Cheapeditlon, now ready. Price D Sd., 
post free ls.9d.—Tux Qaxdxn Office, IT. Southampton Street, Covaai 
Garden, London, W-O. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE TREES FOR ORCHARDS. 

The Apple is one of the moat important fruits 
whioh we possess, and although there are certain 
districts in which the trees flourish better and at¬ 
tain larger proportions than in others, yet it may 
be and is grown with a fair amount of success in 
most parts of the country. I have met with 
orchards in counties not celebrated for their 
' fruit culture where the trees have been as large 
and as fertile as in the best parts of Worcester¬ 
shire or Herefordshire, simply because the 
planter had selected a good Bite where the soil 
was suitable and the shelter good. Apples should 
have a Boil not less than 20 in. deep, though, of 
course, the best results will always be obtained 
on the best land. Standard trees on clean healthy 
stems 6 ft. high are best for orchards to which 
sheep or cattle have access. For the first few 
years the ground between the trees should be 
cropped with Potatoes or something that neces¬ 
sitates frequent stirring early in summer in 
order to let in solar warmth to encourage healthy 
root action. When the trees have made a good 
start Grass seeds may be sown, but the stems 
must be protected before sheep get amongst 
them, and if cattle have access a good substan¬ 
tial guard should be erected round each tree ; 
but I think it a mistake to at any time let 
cattle browse in orchards, as they are constantly 
injuring the lower branches. There is not the 
same objection to sheep, as the stems can be 
guarded in a cheap and simple manner. It will 
be obvious that if Apple trees are planted on 
good land, simply breaking it up deeply after 
the draining and fencing has been done will be 
sufficient, and no one would plant extensively 
on any but suitable land. For purposes of home 
supply, however, some may deBire to form a 
small orchard where the subsoil is not exactly 
suitable. In the latter case the bad subsoil 
should be taken out, carted away, and better 
soil substituted. Or it may often happen (where 
expense is no object and where horses and carts 
are at hand) that an unsightly bank may be re¬ 
moved and spread over the intended site of the 
orchard to the depth of 2 ft. without any dis¬ 
turbance of the land covered beyond digging it 
over, and so an excellent bed be made for the 
trees. 

Selection of tlie trees is an important 
matter. For orchard planting they should be 
grafted on the Crab, and none but those with 
straight, stout stems, free from all canker or 
blemish, Bhould be planted. The selection should 
be made early iu autumn ; even if they cannot 
be planted at once, the roots should be trimmed 
and laid in by the heels. Such trees usually do 
better, and become established quicker than 
those brought home after Christmas, even if 
planted directly they arrive. The reason is the 
woundB are healed, and new roots soon spring 
from the places to which they were pruned 
back. Moreover, as in nurseries the principle of 
first come first seived is observed, those who 
buy their trees in autumn have the pick if they 
like to take the trouble to select what they buy. 
Fruit trees should never be allowed to lie about 
with their roots exposed. Many a young tree has 
a hard struggle for existence from this cause, 
and the employes in nurseries are not always 
free from blame as regards this matter. A sharp 
knife should be used to trim the wounded parts, 
making the cuts as short as possible. 

In planting the roots should be spread care¬ 
fully out and be covered with mellow soil, care 
being taken not to bury the collar of the tree 
too deeply. The depth at which it was planted 
previously will be some guide in regard to this 
matter. If the soil is fairly dry the feet may 
be used to press it firmly round the roots, and 
the tree should at once be staked. The part 
of the stem that comes in contact with the 
latter should be secured from injury by placing 
some soft material between it ana the stake. 
Mulch over the roots with some half-decayed 
stable manure. If the land be fairly good no 
manure need be used when planting, but it 
should be manured well between the trees so 
ong as it remains in cultivation, and even after¬ 


wards it should be kept in good heart. It should 
not be forgotten that the soil of orchards on 
Grass is bearing a double load, and should 
receive liberal treatment. Simply allowing a 
sheep to graze, which is generally all the 
manure it receives, is not sufficient. Tall 
standards Bhould be planted at distances varying 
from 18 ft., in the case of moderate growers, up 
to 24 ft. in that of more vigorous kinds. In this 
matter, however, no hard or fast lines should be 
observed, as it is best to vary the distances ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the soil. Standards 
with 8tout straight stems 6 ft. high rearing their 
heads aloft and spreading well out on all sides 
are most profitable trees for large plantations, 
but they represent only one phase of Apple cul¬ 
ture, though a most important and profitable 
one. _E. H. R. 

FIGS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

It is only in favourable situations that the 
Fig may be looked upon as a profitable fruit to 
grow. In the south of England it rarely fails 
to bear good crops of large luscious fruit. On 
the east coast, too, I have seen it do well, and 
in some parts of the midlands the result is 
satisfactory, and there is less difficulty in 
making the conditions suitable for Figs than for 
other fruits. Everywhere except in the south ; 
Fig trees make too much wood when left to 
themselves, and this wood does not ripen. 

Protection. —Experience teaches us that 
the only way to secure a crop of Figs is to cur¬ 
tail and cramp the roots, ana in cold districts 
during cold winters to protect the wood. In 
ordinary winters a Fig tree with roots under 
control will not need protection, but few of us 
are weather wise enough to tell beforehand 
when a sharp winter is coming, and so to be 
safe a covering will have to be used every winter. 
Spruce brandies will do very well secured to 
the wall. The branches of the Fig Bhould be 
unnailed from the walls, and secured together 
in clusters, for then they are more easily pro¬ 
tected ; this need not be till November, or 
perhaps till after the first frost sets in, provided 
the materials for covering are all handy, as it is 
not often the first night’s frost is a severe one. 

Borders.—The most important point, how¬ 
ever, in Fig culture is in preparing the border 
for the roots, and this should be done well. 
Shallow borders are best. I am, of course, not 
referring to the south, as there I have had 
excellent crops of Figs without making any 
special border. Somehow there they do not 
make so much wood; very little pruning is 
required, which may all be done in summer, 
unless it may occasionally be necessary to cut 
out a large branch for the purpose of getting up 
young wood. The bottom of the border should 
be* made impervious to the roots ; on that hard 
bottom 8 in. or 9 in. of drainage should be laid, 
giving it an inclination to the front, where a 
drain 1 ft. deeper than the bottom of the border 
should be made, with a clear outlet into a main 
drain of sufficient capacity to carry off all water 
quickly ; 3-in. pipes may be used in the drain 
in front of the border, and stones or brickbats 
should be placed on the top of the pipes instead 
of earth. Good turfy loam should form the 
staple of the border, but some old plaster or the 
iUbiis from old buildings may be added in 
proportion to the character of the soil, sandy 
loam requiring less than if it be of an adhesive 
nature; a few £-in. bones will be beneficial, 
and these are all in the way of manure that will 
be required at first. Later on when the trees 
begin to bear freely, mulchings and top-dressings 
of manure mixed with wood ashes may be given 
about 3 in. thick every summer. Some cultiva¬ 
tors recommend the border to be walled in with 
bricks to keep the roots at home, and in some 
situations this may be desirable, but in most 
cases this will be a needless expense, as if the 
bottom be made firm and dry the roots can be 
lifted along the front and shortened whenever it 
is desirable or necessary; and if a brick wall be 
built under ground, unless it be more than 9 in. 
thick, the roots after a time will bore'through 
it. I have found the roots of Fig trees that had 
penetrated through a 14-in. wall. 
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Pruning. —The chief points in Fig culture 
are, first, a good sound, dry, firm border; 
second, early disbudding of the young shoots to 
let the sun and air have free play amongst them, 
at the same time keeping the trees well supplied 
with young wood, as the young shoots alone 
bear fruit. And to obtain this end it may be 
necessary occasionally to cut out a thick Bhoot 
or two of several years’ growth to give more 
room for young wood to lay in, so that the tree 
may be fruitful all over its surface, and not 
merely at the extremities of the branches ; and 
thirdly, protect in winter if experience in any 
particular locality has proved it to be necessary, 
using dry materials, such as bracken, Spruce 
branches, haybands, straw, or mats, but do not 
put the protection on earlier than necessary, 
and remove it by degrees as early as is con¬ 
sistent with Bafety. The Brown Turkey, the 
Brunswick, and the White Marseillaise are 
excellent varieties for open-air culture, being 
hardy and prolific. Figs will often push a second - 
crop late in summer, but in our climate these 
are useless, and should be removed, as they only 
help to exhaust the trees unnecessarily, robbing 
those young fruits that are still snugly ensconced 
at the base of the leaf-stalks, and which will 
form the first and only crop that can be relied 
upon coming to perfection in this country. 

Propagation. —Figs are easily propagated 
from cuttings or layers, also from suckers and 
seeds, but for increasing old established sorts 
the two first plans are the best. Cuttings 8 in. or 
9 in. long taken off with a heel when the leaves 
fall in autumn, planted under a hand-light two- 
thirds of their length, will root the following 
spring, and make nice little plants during the 
summer. If there is a frame and a little bottom- 
heat, the rooting will be effected more expedi¬ 
tiously. Figs transplant well; if the work be 
done carefully they do not seem to mind it much. 
Very old trees that are making too much wood 
may have their roots lifted clean out of the soil, 
and have a new border made under them with 
great advantage, although when this is done it 
is always best to reduce the head a little at the 
same time. The best time to lift old trees is in 
autumn, although I have, when the work could 
not be done then satisfactorily, transplanted in 
April when the sap was rising. A modified form 
of the fan and horizontal is the best way of 
train ing the shoots. Thus the shoots are led away 
from a common centre, as in fan training, and 
then brought down to the horizontal line and 
taken straight from that point along the walL 

___ R. 

Manuring bush fruits.—I always like 
to give Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Currants 
a good dressing of manure when the pruning is 
finished. There is not much fear of inducing too 
much grossness of habit in bushes or trees that 
bear a heavy load of fruit annually. The manure 
should only be lightly forked in, as this keeps 
a good many of the roots near the surface, and, 
consequently, the wood made is firm and short- 
jointed. If the land be well prepared before the 
bushes are planted by trenching and manuring, 
the fork and hoe will do all the cultivating that 
will be required amongst them afterwards so 
long as they can profitably occupy the Bame 
plot, and when that period expires it is better 
to plant a fresh plot and destroy them. On dry, 
porous soils mulching early in summer is very 
beneficial, as it enables the trees to carry a muon 
heavier crop with less signs of exhaustion than 
when mulching cannot be resorted to. The 
mulching need not necessarily consist of manure ; 
the bushes will, of course, derive more support 
from manure, but In most cases it is simply 
moisture that is required, and anything that 
will check evaporation may be usefully em¬ 
ployed.—E. 

Apple trees from cuttings. — Some 
kinds of Apples will strike readily from cuttings. 

I have often seen this done and I have thrifty 
little bearing trees that have been propagated 
in this way. The most easily rooted are the 
Codlins, the Burr Knot, Oslin and Kentish Fill- 
basket. Quite large pieces are sawn off and 
planted firmly in a cool border. It has often 
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struck me that the Codlins would made excel¬ 
lent stocks for less fertile kinds. In this way 
anybody might soon establish a miniature fruit 
garden of small Apple trees quite as useful and 
as interesting as could be had by using the real 
Paradise stock and with the same surface-rooting 
proclivities. Pieces about as thick as one’s finger 
could be sawn off and used for this purpose; 
anyone having an old orchard to prune might 
try other kinds, giving preference to those cut* 
tings that possess at their base a rough warty- 
looking knob, as they root with greater certainty 
than others not furnished in that way.—H. 

6619.—Strawberries in cold frames. 
—“ Onwards” may succeed with Strawberries in 
cold frames either in pots or planted out. He 
might try both ways ; the pot plan gives the 
most labour, but I think it will give the most 
profit aLo, as if near a market the plants will 
sell well in pots, at least I have known this plan 
answer well; for a limited number to give an 
average yield is difficult, and, besides, would 
have scarcely any value, as markets vary so 
from day to day, but Strawberries usually 
realise a fair price at the time those would come 
in. Much depends upon their quality. The frames 
might be used afterwards for Tomatoes by ele¬ 
vating them on posts and training the Tomatoes 
to stakes.—E. H. 

6726.— Outdoor Grapes.— It is perhaps 
not generally known thbt Royal Muscadine and 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau Grapes are identical, 
the same kind having divers names. The Royal 
Muscadine is one of«the best open-air Grapes ; 
that and the white Malvasia are indeed the Dost 
of all the white kinds, though the white Sweet¬ 
water is largely grown in many districts. In such 
a southerly position as Sidcup, Kent, any of 
these kinds Bnould do well. Of black kinds the 
Eiperione is certainly hardy and a free cropper, 
but on warm walls perhaps the best outdoor 
black is the Frankentnal, a variety of the blai k 
Hamburgh, but the berries when well developed 
show somewhat greater length and are more 
hammered. One of the chief defects found in 
outdoor cultivation is the tendency on the part 
of the cultivator to leave in too much wood. The 
shoots should be more fully thinned, and if the 
bunches were less in number they would be 
finer.—D. , 

6618.— Pear trees not fruiting.— When a tree is 
covered with blossoms whioh all drop oil, the pie- 
sumption is that the frost has cut them either after or 
before they open, and, I believe, in low situations if the 
wood has not been thoroughly ripened severe frost may 
injure tne undeveloped flowers. The trees may be 
weakly, and if on the Quince may require top-dressing. 
Your note does not supply enough information.—E. H. 

60-25.—Branches of Apple tree dying.— The 
branches of the Apple tree are affected with canker, the 
Blenheim Orange being subject to it more than other 
kinds on some soils, by reason of the strong deep-rootiug 
hauit. It reaches quickly whatever is deleterious on the 
subsoil. Try lifting the roots.—E. H. 

6645.—Morello Cherry-tree.—The Morello Cherry 
tree may be pruned any time between this and the end 
of March. Prune it like the Peach, viz, thin out the 
young shoots to 6 in. apart, shortening bock a little 
where the points are unripe.—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DianthuB Heddewigi. —This is a re¬ 
markably pretty bedding annual, and one which 
continues in bloom dunng the greater part of 
the season. The double-flowering kinds are great 
improvements upon the single sorts, and for the 
production of cut flowers they are invaluable, 
the individual blooms being full, beautifully 
imbricated, and of various shades of colour, 
from pale lilac to the darkest crimson and violet- 
black. The central part of the blooms is gene¬ 
rally barred or mottled, while the margins are 
elegantly fringed with silvery white. All the 
varieties of this Dianthua continue in great 
beauty throughout the greater part of the season, 
and they may be safely recommended as in¬ 
teresting and beautiful bedding plants. The 
seed is best sown in pans in March, gradually 
hardened off, and finally planted out about the 
middle of May. 

Phlox Drummond!. — The numerous 
varieties of Phlox Drummondi may be regarded 
as among the very best of annual bedding plants, 
and many greatly improved kinds have of late 
been introduced. Possibly the best of all, how¬ 
ever, is a variety which has been sent out under 
the name of P. Drummondi alba oculata superba. 
Although it is vigorous in habit it does not ex¬ 


ceed 10 in. in height, and it produces large, full 
trusses of flowers of good form and substance, 
the individual blooms being fully 1 in. in dia¬ 
meter. The colour is pure white, with a bright 
crimson centre or eye covering one-third the 
diameter of the bloom, which has altogether a 
peculiarly rich and waxy appearance, and the 
plant appears to come remarkably true from 
seed. There are several other varieties of this 
beautiful Phlox, such as P. Drummondi gr&ndi- 
flora splendens and P. uana com pacta, the last 
named being remarkably dwarf in its habit of 
growth, and the flowers are of a bright fiery red 
colour. The seeds of the various annual Phloxes 
may be sown in slight heat from February to 
March, and the treatment should, in all respects, 
be similar to that given to other half-nardy 
annuals. 

The Goat’s Rues (Galegi).—Amongst 
hardy border flowers these have long been fa¬ 
vourites. They only number about half-a-dozen, 
but every one of them is showy enough to be 
grown in even the most select borders. They 
possess the great merit, in common with hun¬ 
dreds of other hardy flowers, of incurring but 
little or no trouble in cultivation, flourishing 
well in almost every position, but preferring a 



good rich garden soil. They are all herbaceous 
perennials, and grow from 2 ft. to 5 ft. in height, 
according to position and soil. In placing them 
in ordinary borders, care should be taken that 
the situation which they occupy is not near any 
choicer plant of weaker growth, or they will 
soon overgrow it or otherwise injure it. All are 
excellent for affording an abundance of cut 
flowers of varied hues ; therefore, good-sized 
clumps of the various kinds should be plentiful. 
The propagation of all the kinds is easily ef¬ 
fected by dividing the plants in spring, or by 
means of Beeds. The species and varieties are : 
G. officinalis, or common Goat’s Rue, is a native 
of Southern Europe. It averages from 3 ft. to 5 
ft. high, and bears abundantly iu summer dense 
clusters of Pea-shaped blossoms of a pretty 
pink colour. There is also a white-flowered 
variety named alba, which is extremely desir¬ 
able for cutting purposes. A variety called afri- 
cana has longer racemes of blossoms of a more 
pnrple tinge. G. orientalis, or Oriental Goat’s 
Rue, is also a very handsome plant from the 
Caucasus. It varies in height from 2 ft. to 4 ft., 
and bears its flowers in a manner similar to the 
preceding, bat smaller and of a bluish-purple 
colour. The roots or underground stems and 
slender flexuous branches distinguish this species 
from any of the cultivated kinds. G. persica, or 
Persian Goat’s Rue, is a rather later flowering 
kind, and grows from 2 ft. to 4 ft. in height. 
The flowers, which are white, arc produced in 


dense racemes or slender axillary stalk*. G. 
biloba is a species with pretty bluish lilac 
flowers, but though it is an old inhabitant of gar¬ 
dens, appears now to be almost exterminated. 


SHOW AND FANCY PANSIES. 

In exhibiting these I have gathered the follow¬ 
ing distinguishing rales which may interest 
lovers of Pansies. I do not know if they are 
generally acted on, but they are good in prac¬ 
tice, and as some such rales are absolutely ne¬ 
cessary since fancy Pansies appear now in sepa¬ 
rate classes, I shall be glad if I can elicit the 
opinions of competent judges thereon. 

Show seifs. —To have not more than two 
colours, or if botched, one colour in blotch and 
one colour in body. The eye and brows not to 
be considered as extra colours. Where two 
colours, a blotch must exist; if a ray, will be 
considered as Violas. No distinction here exists 
between Pansies and Violas of only one colour 
(Violas here meant being Violas as appearing in 
catalogues which are for judging purposes totally 
disregarded), so that when Violas can be found 
sufficiently good in other respects they may be 
exhibited as show seifs. 

White and yellow ground Pansies. 
—To have a belt, blotch, and body oolottr. 
Where the belt shall have wholly disappeared 
will be considered a self. Where belt has broken 
(as in inconsistent Pansies often happens), but 
remains in part on any of the three lower petals, 
must be juaged as a show ; but where belt hae 
disappeared from three lower petals and remains 
wholly or in part on upper petals mustbe judged 
as a fancy. 

Fanoy Pansies.— To have a blotch and 
more than one colour in body; may thus have 
a blotch, and when staged, show on the face of 
them only one colour in body, but have marks 
on upper petals hidden behind lower petals. 
Should these marks wholly disappear (as some¬ 
times happens), must be judged as show seifs. A 
fancy Pansy may thus become a show self, and 
a belted Pansy may thus become a fanoy or a 
show shelf. Being judged as marked, they must 
be exhibited in classes accordingly, and not 
necessarily as catalogued. B. H. L. 


Pansies in winter.—I have at the present 
time (Dec. 8) a magnificent ahow of fancy Pan¬ 
sies, many of them fit for an exhibition stand. 
The most conspicuous are Mrs. Felton, Anthony, 
Marjory, J. B. Downiej Mrs. Birkmire, and 
Rose Charlton; but I find the best autumnal 
bloomers to be Juno. Hercules, Majestic, and 
Imperator. These will bloom through the greater 
part of the winter. I have utilised Pansies for 
winter decoration, and, if managed properly, 
they make a cheering display at thiB dull season 
of the year. Last week I potted some very nice 
compact plants which were full of buds, and now 
I have a fine display in one of my rooms. In 
order to ensure success, the plants should have 
air at least every other day, and water once a 
week.—R. Mann, Shadwdl, Yorkshire. 

Mimuluses. —Of all easily and quickly 
grown flowers of a hardy annual character none 
are more worthy of attention than Mimulnses. 
Like other very hardy flowers, they have been 
vastly improved on lately, and the massive, 
strikingly coloured flowers which any one can 
secure from a well-selected packet of seed is sur- 
rising. Most people know the shape of the 
owers, but none can imagine the beauty of 
their markings without seeing them. The only 
thing with which I can compare them is a choice 
selection of herbaceous Calceolarias, but while few 
can succeed in growing the Calceolaria to perfec¬ 
tion, the Mimulus attains that state with little or 
no care, and in the most common garden. Named 
varieties are sold, but I prefer to buy a packet 
of seed from whioh plants of all colours are ob¬ 
tained, and these will continue to intercross 
themselves into a great variety of markings for 
years afterwards. Seed should be procured now, 
and it may either be sown in a pot or box and 
placed in a cold frame in February or March, or 
it may be sown in the open ground in April. 
In any case all the plants will grow large and 
bloom before the autumn. When sown in a pot 
the plants should be planted out as soon as they 
are large enough to handle, and when the seed 
is sown in the open ground the produce may be 
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treated in the same way. A soil not too light, 
but moderately rich suits them best; and as to 
situation, they have much to recommend them, 
as no spot suits them better than a partially 
shaded one, such as under trees or facing the 
north with a wall or hedge behind. At the same 
time they do well in sunny places too, and in 
these respects they are most accommodating. A 
good patch of them here and there in mixed 
borders is very pleasing, and they are the same 
when planted about shrubberies or indeed any¬ 
where. When once the roots are in the ground 
they will take care of themselves for years, and 
at the same time they will never fail to flower 
most profusely every Bummer.—C. 

Alpine Silenes —These constitute a very 
extensive genus in northern, temperate, and arctic 



Alpine Catclifly (Silene alpestris). 


regions, including some of our most beautiful 
alpine flowers. There is the Cushion Pink 
(Silene acaulis), tufted into dwarf, light green 
masses, like a wide-spreading Moss, enduring 
the fiercest storms, snows, and arctic cold of 
numerous mountain climes in northern regions of 
the globe, from the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire to the Pic du Midi in the Pyrenees, 
carpeting among the rest the higher mountains 
of Britain and Ireland ; there is the Alpine 
Catch fly (S. alpestris), with its close carpet of 
shining leaves and numerous, pure white, star- 
like flowers in early summer ; there is the rare 
and showy Silene Elizabethan, a remarkably 
beautiful, and as yet very rare, alpine plant 
from the Tyrol and North Italy, quite distinct 
from all others, the flowers looking more like 
those of a handsome but diminutive Clarkia 
than those of the commonly-grown Silenes; there 
is too, the Pigmy Catchfly (Silene Pumilio), a 
rare and interesting species from the Tyrol, 
resembling the Cushion Pink of our mountains 
in its dwarf, firm tufts of shining green leaves, 
and bearing much larger and handsomer rose- 
coloured flowers scarcely more than 1 in. above 
the flat mass of leaves, so that the whole 
plant seldom attains a height of more than 
2 in. or 3 in. ; and, lastly, among the finest of 
the showy dwarf species, we have the Cancasian 
Silene Schafta. All the alpine Silenes are of 
easy culture; rare kinds, however, like S. Eliza¬ 
beths and S. Pumilio should be carefully 
treated till more plentiful. They should be 
planted in deep sandy loam on a well-drained 
and thoroughly exposed spot, sufficiently moist 
in summer, facing the south, a few stones being 
placed round the necks of the young plants, to 
keep them firm and prevent evaporation. After¬ 
wards they will take care of themselves. 

6725.— Annuals for exhibition. — We 
give a list of twelve of the most showy annuals 
to furnish bunches of cut flowers for exhibition. 
These are new carmine Candytuft, double dwarf 
Larkspur, Phlox Drummondi, Ten-week or 
Pyramidal Stocks, double German Scabious, 
Godetia Princess of Wales, or Lady Albemarle’ 
mixed Sweet Peas, Schizanthus splendens, Sweet 
Sultan, a lovely pale yellow flower ; double 
varieties of the Indian PinkDianthusHeddewigi, 
and Diadematus ; Calliopsis, handsome starry 
flowers, and the fine annual Chrysanthemums, 
such as Dunnetti or the double white. We have 
had some experience of exhibits of this kind, 
and know well that flowers that are fine and 
t-howy always give the best effects, and first 
catches the attention of the judges. Any of these 


named will give a good bunch. Where six 
kinds are needed it would be most unwise to stop 
at these only to grow. Should it chance that just 
at the time you wanted to exhibit one or two 
were not at their best, you would be thrown out 
altogether. It is, therefore, safest to nave a 
dozen kinds to sow and thus give much better 
chances of success. As to the time of sowing to 
get the flowers ready for exhibition at the end 
of August, that is a question most difficu’t to 
answer, unless we knew your position. If sonth 
you must not sow till the end of May, but if 
north you may sow earlier, as the cooler tem¬ 
perature will prevent too early blooming. Sweet 
Peas may be sown in April, and if the tops of 
the plantsare cutoff early in July there should be 
an abundance of fine flowers in August. If the 
season is hot and dry it is most difficult to have 
these things in good bloom so late as the end of 
August. Ab to sowing, you had better be guided 
by the usual nature of your season.—A. D. 

- I should recommend “ J. B.” to sow 

more than six kinds, as some of them might 
fail : # Salpiglo88is, Linum grandiflorum rubrum, 
Godetia Blushing Bride, *Bartonia aurea, * Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflora, Viscaria oculata, *Col- 
linsia bicolor, Malope grandiflora, * Ten-week 
Stock, *A.lonsoa myrtifolia, Lavatera alba, 
Schizanthus. I should make two sowings ; one 
the first week in April, and the other a fortnight 
later. Those marked with an asterisk ought to 
be raised under cover, and planted out. I should 
advise all lovers of flowers to grow the first 
named in this list; it certainly is the prettiest 
annual grown. Three in a 6-in. pot makes a good 
pot of annuals for exhibition. At our local show 
this year the flowers of the Salpiglossis were 
admired by all who saw them.—S. C. R. 

Dandelion-leaved Evening Prim- 
rose(CEaothera taraxacifolia) is one of the finest 
of that section of Evening Primroses charac¬ 
terised by a low, trailing growth and large blos¬ 
soms of a white-pinkish or yellow colour, 
expanding fullest towards evening. The name, 
(E. taraxacifolia was at one time applied to CE. 
acaulis, a much inferior plant with smaller 
flowers, but, possibly, only a variety of the 
other. Both are quite hardy and perennial in 
light soils, but they often perish during winter 
on those that are wet and heavy. (E. taraxaci¬ 
folia has a fine effect where planted in a rich 
deep soil in the rock garden, where its trailing 
stems can droop over the ledge of a block of 
stone. Tho flowers vary from 2| in. to 3$ in. 
across, and are pure white when first opened, 
but afterwards gradually change to a delicate 
pink. Other beautiful kinds arc CE. marginata, 
CE. missouriensis, also called (E. macrocarpa, 
all of which require treating similarly to CE. 
taraxacifolia, CE. speciosa, which it very hand¬ 
some plant, grows from 1 ft. to 1£ ft. in height, 
and bears an abundance of large and delicate 
white blossoms. This plant is best grown in a 
border of rich light soil, where if not disturbed, 
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it will soon spread into a largo tuft. CE. taraxaci¬ 
folia is a Chilian species, but the others men¬ 
tioned are natives of North America. Seed may 
be purchased at a few pence per packet. 

6624.— Protecting a Veronica —Dry up the 
Veronica, place it in a pot or, it large, a tab or box, and let 
it pass the winter in the lobby with the Geraniums, as the 
Bame treatment which preservts the latter will suffice 
for the Veronica.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 

Onion culture.. —In the first place, good 
seed is indispensable, and, this obtained, proper 
cultivation will ensure success. There are two 
methods which I have followed, either of which 
I can recommend : First, select the plot on which 
the Onions are to be grown, and if this bad been 
done a month or longer before the time to sow 
so much the better. Trench the ground 18 in. 
deep, putting into it plenty of manure fresh from 
the stables or, what is greatly to be preferred, 
from the piggery. The other method referred to 
ia to select ground on which Celery is growing. 
When this has been earthed up for the last time 
put 8 in. or more of good manure between the 
ridges and dig it iu ; about the end of February 
spread about 1 in. of wood ashes or burnt rubbi. h 
and a good sprinkling of soot over the ground ; 
work this into the soil about 3 in. or 4 in. deep, 
and work the ground over again to tho same 
depth about a fortnight before sowing. The time 
for sowing must be regulated by the season and 
locality, but about the first or second week in 
March is a good time ; do not, however, be too 
early. I never make any beds, but sow in rows 
1 ft. apart. In some soils and localities the Onion 
maggot is very destructive. If it should make 
its appearance, sift through a £-in. sieve a quan¬ 
tity of common coal ashes and spread these over 
the whole of the ground about %-in. deep. Soon 
after the Onions are thinned, water with liquid 
manure twice a week, unless the weather is wet 
or the soil very heavy, in which case once a week, 
will be sufficient. If these instructions are fol¬ 
lowed a good crop will be the result.—D. 

Early Peas. —For the earliest crop of Peas 
out-of-doors we use long narrow boxes made in 
8-ft. lengths. They are merely strips of wood 
fastened together at the ends by means of taper¬ 
ing pieces of wood, and there is an extra pieca 
in the centre for increasing the strength. These 
boxes have no bottoms, but strips of turf are 
laid in them to retain the soil. The latter is 
about 2 in. deep, and the Peas are sown in it in 
January. By the time they are ready to transfer 
to the open border in the end of February or 
early in March, they will be found to have 
rooted through the turf. They are at once staked, 
and evergreen branches are placed at close in¬ 
tervals to break the current of harsh winds. I 
may add that the boxes are 4 in. wide at the 
bottom, 6 in. wide at the top. aud 4 in. deep. In 
planting, a trench is taken out and the box is 
set in it. I find that by this mode of treatment 
a good start is obtained over Peas sown out-of- 
doors in November. The latter, as a rule, are 
gappy and very much cut up during severe win¬ 
ters.—G. 

Tomatoes under glass. — Tomatoes 
now-a-days have become a standard vegetable, 
but they require to be grown under glass, even 
in the Bunny south, to yield profitable results. 
They may be sown in January, grown in pots or 
lanted out in a back border of a vinery, where 

have known them to do well, and where they 
form a continuation to the earliest pot supply. 
Last season I saw good results obtained by lead¬ 
ing the plants into a pit, from a border in iront; 
the fruit swelled to a large size.—H. P. B. 

6730.— Celery decaying.— “ C. B.’s ” 
Celery should now be taken up without he has 
some means of drawing off the sewage from 
about the roots. It is not strictly speaking rot 
in the Celery that “ C. B.” speaks of; it is a 
damping off or canker at the heart. It arises 
through the Celery having been planted too low 
in the ground, and for want of proper drainage, 
which produces stagnation at the roots, and this, 
accelerated with the damp and cold of the de¬ 
clining year, produces the ill effects complained 
of. It is very seldom that Celery that is late 
earthed up gives wap to damp, and this is a 
strong reason why all growers of Celery should 
have distinct plots of land devoted to early, 
autumn, and winter Celery. Thess may all be 
planted out about the end of June, taking the 
largest plants for those wanted first, and the 
smaller ones for the later crops. Some growers 
plant a few rows out in May, but there is 
always a danger in dry summers of many of 
these running to seed. The crops may be regu¬ 
lated almost entirely by the time earthing up is 
commenced. It must not be presumed from the 
foregoing remarks that Celery does not like 
moisture, for, in fact, it is an aquatic plant in 
its wild state, but if it is to be grown to perfec- 
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tion as a salad it most have plenty of liquid 
nourishment, and yet be well drained.—G. C. f 

Ecelcs . 

6651.—Potatoes for market.—Almost 
universally the old Ashleaf Kidney or any of 
its synonyms, Veitch’s Ashleaf, Myatt’s, Rivers’, 
and others are the best favoured market kidneys 
for early work. Rich soil and high culture is 
needed to get a good crop, but having a fine 
reputation the Potato sells well. Mona’s Pride 
is also another fine early kind if a true stock 
can be obtained. Covent Garden Perfection and 
Pride of America are fine succession kinds for 
market, both white and of good quality. Of 
round kinds Fox’s Seedling is a good first 
early, much grown in some districts. Early 
Market is one of the earliest rounds, bat it is 
scarce. Of American kinds the best eaily rounds 
are Early Goodrich and Climax, but people here 
do not take kindly to American sorts. There 
is room for some first-class early white rounds, 
for coloured kinds are not so well favoured. We 
hope this want will ere long be supplied.—A. D. 

6729. —Making a Mushroom bed.— 
Take fresh horse manure and lay in a heap in a 
shed and turn every day till the rank steam has 
gone out of it; then make the bed (beating it 
down firm with a fork) 1 ft. high at the back 
and 9 in. in front. Place a thermometer in the bed, 
and when the heat falls to 80° spawn tho bed 
with pieces of spawn the size of a hen’s egg 9 in. 
apart, cover with hay for a fortnight; by that 
time the spawn will have worked all over the 
bed, then soil it 1 in. thick, making it level but 
not hard. In about five weeks the Mnshrooms 
will appear; then keep your house at 50° to 55* 
and keep it damp.—W. B. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—January 
2 to 7. 

Sowing Sweet Peas under the protection of a hedge : 
also in pots ; patting Dahlias and Salvia patens into 
heat for cuttings; planting standard Apple trees, Penny 
Royal, Fennel, Tarragon, Chives, and Lavender, and 
transplanting Lettuce; placing Potatoes in loft very 
thinly to sprout for planting; looking over Pelargoniums 
and picking off damped leaves; digging ground for 
OnionB; sowing some seeds of Viola cornuta, putting 
them into heat, and covering them with glass; also a box 
of Red and White Celery ; planting Lavender and Wall¬ 
flowers ; putting a few Forget-me-nots in slight heat; 
making leaf-bed for Carrots and Potatoes ; pruning 
dwarf Apple trees ; putting in a good quantity of Carna¬ 
tion cuttings for blooming in October ; also Fuchsias in 
heat for cuttings ; planting some young Goose berry trees; 
putting in Feverfew and Chrysanthemum cuttings; 
sowing seed of Salvia patens ; potting Hollyhock cut¬ 
tings ; planting Hypericum calycinum under Oak trees, 
where they grow well; planting Rhubarb ; shifting her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias into their flowering pots ; covering 
up Celery with litter during frost only ; giving Marshal 
Mel Roses in pots a rich top-dressing ; also Oranges; 
tilling two-light frame with soil for Carrots and Radishes; 
cleaning creepers in conservatory; potting bulbs of 
Lilium auratum and placing them in a cold, shady house; 
also some yellow Calceolarias for early flowering ; prick¬ 
ing off seedlings of Lobelia speciosa ; planting Spinea 
japonica, dividing the roots ; also Daphne Cneonim and 
Mchizostylls, and dividing them into small pieces; put¬ 
ting in another forcing of Rhubarb; looking over Apple 
and Onion stores. 

Flower Garden. 

Any ground yet unturned Bhould be dug over 
os soon as practicable; if for Dahlias, Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks, or other strong-growing gross-feed¬ 
ing plants use plenty of manure; but if for 
Pelargoniums, or other plants that are required 
to produce abundance of flowers and to keep 
dwarf in growth, a dressing of leaf-mould wiu 
be more beneficial. Lay up the ground quite 
roughly, iu order that the frost, wind, and sun 
may ameliorate and sweeten it. 

Protect all tender plants with mulchings and 
temporary light coverings against frost. In the 
case of flower beds the surface soil should be 
slightly loosened whenever the weather is dry, 
but not so deeply as to injure bulbs planted 
therein. 

Many bulbs and hardy herbaceous plants cul¬ 
tivated in the open border disappear altogether 
during winter, and their crowns are not unfrs- 
quently injured by being trampled upon, unless 
they are all distinctly labelled ; but where this 
is not considered necessary a stout peg should 
be fixed in the centre of each group or patch 
of bulbs or herbaceous plants of any kind 
which disappears, and this peg should stand 
some 4 in. or 5 in. above the surface of the soil, 
and will serve to indicate the whereabouts of 
the plants, and prevent them being injured 


when the borders are pointed over early in 
spring. 

Hardy annuals in pots intended to be planted 
out early, with the view of producing an early 
display, should have for the present the protec¬ 
tion of a pit or frame, and are not unlikely to be 
injured bv slugs or snails, to prevent which 
they should be frequently examined and occa¬ 
sionally dusted with quicklime, if found to be 
necessary. 

Glasshouses. 

Conservatories. — The always popular 
Primulas, Tree Carnations, Roman Hyacinths, 
and many other plants, which depend more 
upon the past summer treatment than winter 
forcing, may always be had in perfection before 
the Chrysanthemums and Geraniums begin to 
wane. The greatest enemy is damp, but cleanli¬ 
ness, oombined with frequent rearrangement 
and the avoidanoe of crowding, will be found 
the best preventive, if the structure is well 
ventilated and kept at a temperature of 50° to 
56°. One very important operation may now be 
performed with advantage, as the roof climbers 
will be at rest, and many of them in a fit state 
for pruning, viz., the thorough cleansing of the 
house of insects. If paraffin is used it must be 
applied cautiously, and great care taken that it 
does not run down to the roots. Remove Chry¬ 
santhemums as the flowers fade; cut them 
down and plaoe them in a cold pit for giving 
strong and early cuttings. Grow duplicates of 
a few good ones in preference to endless variety. 
Fumigate Callas before they are taken into the 
house, place them in saucers of water, and feed 
well. Give Bouvardias the warmer and Camel¬ 
lias the cooler end of the house. 

Orchids. —In cool Orchid honses carefully 
avoid using an excess of fire-heat, as nothing is 
more hurtful than a dry, arid atmosphere. Cool- 
house plants will require to be kept rather 
moister at the root at this season than any 
other Orchids. The temperature should not be 
allowed to fall below 45°, and it should not be 
pnshed above 48° with fire-heat. Give abondanoe 
of air to this house whenever the ontside ther¬ 
mometer stands above 48°, especially in calm 
weather. 

Greenhouse and stove plants.— Any 
plants coming into flower should have a little 
extra encouragement at the root in order to 
enable them to develop fine heads of bloom. 
Established jplants of Eucharis that have 
flowered late m autumn should be liberally fed, 
in order to recuperate their energies, when they 
will yield another crop of bloom as the days 
begin to lengthen. Keep the majority of the 
plants as near the light as possible, and main¬ 
tain a temperature just sufficient to keep up a 
healthy circulation of the sap. Any plants in¬ 
fested with mealy bug or scale should be ex¬ 
amined regularly every alternate day, with the 
view of thoroughly exterminating these pests. 
Plants of a woody character, such as Gardenias 
and Ixoras, on which mealy bug is troublesome, 
may have their main branches painted over 
with a weak mixture of tar and clay. This 
quickly makes short work of these insects, and 
has the additional advantage of sealing up their 
hiding-places on the branches. Hard-wooded 
plants must be kept well ventilated and care¬ 
fully watered, giving sufficient of the latter at 
each watering to moisten the whole ball of 
earth equally throughout. Any plants affected 
with white scale should be thrown to the rub¬ 
bish heap, as it is an almost hopeless task to 
clean them. Heaths are especially liable to 
suffer from mildew during damp weather, and 
any affeoted in that way should have a dressing 
of sulphur, blown off the palm of the hand 
amongst their leaves and stems. 

Camellias cannot withstand dryness at the 
roots, and when this happens, particularly when 
they are making their growth, they become 
stunted, the roots are weakened, and the flower- 
buds fall without opening ; this will also occur 
if the atmosphere be too dry when they ought 
to be expanding. They must not, however, be 
over-watered. 

Sow some Cyclamens in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature and keep the pans containing the seeds 
near the glass. Sow Fern spores in rough peat, 
either in pans or pots, under bell-glasses, &c. 
Pot off the seedlings as they become fit for that 
operation, and also give older seedlings a shift. 
If seeds of the silver-leaved Centaureae be now 


sown in a warm pit or frame they will make 
fine plants by May ; they should be sown in 
shallow pans m fine soil, containing a little sand 
and well-rotted leaf-mould ; let the seeds be 
only just covered with soil, and keep it slightly 
damp. Ageratums which have to be raised from 
seeds may be treated in the same way. Golden ! 
Pyre thrum is best raised from seed, as, propa¬ 
gated in this way, the plants have not such a 
disposition to flower, and are finer than those 
obtained from cuttings or division ; sown now 
in warmth they will soon be op, they can then 
be placed in boxes or pots. 

Verbenas, more particularly the white 
kinds, are very liable to the attacks of mildew; 
on its first appearance they must be dusted with 
sulphur. It will be well now to pnt the store 
plants of Verbenas in a little heat to cause them 
to push young growth for cuttings ; 50° by 
night will suit them well; let them be on a 
shelf or in some place where they will receive 
plenty of light, aud keep them regularly rap- 
plied with water; an application of liquid 
manure once a week will be beneficial to them, 
and will cause the production of more cuttings. 

Heliotropes, Lobelias of the speciosa section, 
and Ageratums should also be put in warmth, 
for if the cuttings be not soft and young they 
do not root so readily. Humea elegans sown 
last summer have plenty of roots ; shift them 
now in pots big enough to serve till planting-out 
time arrives. Green-fly must be guarded against, 
for if left for at any length of time undisturbed 
it spoils the leaves. 

Introduce Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, 
Tropmolums, Lantanas, Coleuses, Ireeines, Al- 
ternantheras, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium, 
and similar plants into a brisk moist tem¬ 
perature to start them into growth for cuttings. 
Keep roots of Cannas in pots dry by building 
the pots one above another in some dry, oo<3 
plaoe. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

At this late season it is better to defer planting 
all kinds of evergreens till April, unless the 
plants to be removed are of small size, and 
are to be transferred to very sheltered situations. 

All recently transplanted trees should receive 
a heavy molching, so as to prevent the ground 
about the roots from becoming frozen. In plant¬ 
ing very large deciduous trees, the stems and 
main branches should be bound up, either with 
bands of hay or Moss, but the latter is prefer¬ 
able, as it is neater and more retentive of mois¬ 
ture. If the trees are to be planted in exposed 
situations, this protection will be found of the 
greatest assistance in keeping the bark plump 
till root action takes place. 

Plants of questionable hardiness should at 
once receive protection by shaking a quantity of 
dry leaves round their base. These should be 
afterwards covered with Laurel branches or 
Bracken, to prevent them being blown away. 
Numbers of shrubs and plants that would other¬ 
wise be killed or greatly injured will stand 
severe winters if protected in this way. 

Take advantage of favourable weather to push 
on the planting of all kinds of deciduous trees 
and shrubs, for if frost sets in, it may throw 
this work too far into the new year. If any 
trees are received from the nurseries during 
frosty weather, they should be placed in a close 
damp shed till a thaw takes place. For orna¬ 
mental planting, few deciduous trees excel the 
Taxodium distichum, as it is always beautiful, 
from the first opening of the bud to the fall of 
the leaf. Its light, elegant, pale green foliage 
equal b in beauty many of the Fern fronds, and 
might be used to great advantage in lieu of 
them for dressing cut flowers. In the autumn 
nothing can surpass the warmth of colour the 
foliage of this tree assumes, and even at this 
late season the trees are not yet bare. For rich 
autumnal leaf colouring, the Liquidambar is one 
of the most striking, and should have a place 
in the shrubbery, where associated with varie- 
ated Hollies, &c., it will show off its lovely 
uea of rich colouring most effectually. 

The different varieties of Rhus are invaluable 
for the foreground, especially tho lovely R. 
Cotinus, with its richly coloured silky plumes, 
and lacinata, which makes an effective plant for 
the sub-tropical garden. The Japan Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis japonica) is another desir¬ 
able plant on account of its richly coloured 
leaves, and Veitoh’s Virginian Creeper is valu¬ 
able for covering walls. If planted alternately 
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with white variegated Ivy, the effect is most 
pleasing. 

Fruit. 

Vinos. —The pruning of all late Vines im 
mediately after the Grapes are cut is an im 
portant operation, as it gives them a good season 
of decided rest, particularly where they can be 
kept clear of plants and the ventilators are left 
open night and day. Strong-growing kinds, like 
Gros Colmar, Black Morocco, and Barbarossa, 
produce the finest bunches when trained and 
pruned upon the extension principle. Lady 
Downes and Muscats also give large clusters, but 
they are not always so close and compact as 
they are when grown upon the spur. In course 
of time the spurs become long and unsightly, 
and when this is the case a few of the oldest rods 
should be removed annually to make room for 
others of one or two years’ training. All loose 
soil and mulching should be removed from the 
inside borders preparatory to top-dressing with 
fresh turf and bones, and if painting is necessary 
advantage should be taken of this the only 
opportunity for getting it done. The painting of 
the interior of a modern vinery does not take 
long, and the application of paint is the most 
effectual remedy for the destruction of the re¬ 
mains of all insect pests. 

Hardy fruit.—The closing quarter of the 
past year having been so dry and open, we may 
assume that all root pruning and re-arrange¬ 
ment of fruit trees has been completed, and that 
pruning and nailing is well advanced, but where 
this work is still in arrear lose no time in 
bringing the planting to a close. Secure standards 
and pyramids to good stakes and mulch with 
rotten manure, but do not prune until the buds 
begin to swell. Push on the pruning of bush 
fruits, and get the borders manured and pointed 
over when dry. In town gardens and wooded 
districts where small birds are troublesome the 
pruning of Gooseberries may be deferred until 
March, or they may be dusted with quicklime 
and soot after they are pruned. Owing to ,the 
mildness of the weather, Peaches on south 
aspects are getting forward, and being so liable 
to injury from spring frosts the shoots should 
be unnailed, pruned, and tied to stakes some 
distance away from the walls. Defer nailing in 
until the latest moment, and have some kind of 
protection in readiness for placing over them 
when the blossoms begin to open. Get Rasp¬ 
berries secured to stakes or wires ; defer shorten¬ 
ing back, at least in low situations, until danger 
of great severity of frost is past. Mulch heavily 
with rotten manure, but on no account disturb 
the roots of these or Strawberries by digging 
amongst them. Select well - ripened shoots of 
Apples and Pears for grafts, lay them in on a 
shady border, and head baok the stocks before 
the sap begins to rise. 

Vegetables. 

Now the trees are dear of leaves there should 
be no delay in getting all vacant ground ma¬ 
nured and dug or trenched, in order to expose it 
to the influence of the elements. Steel forks 
answer best for breaking up the bottom and 
working in the manure, or, better still, charred 
refuse where the subsoil is heavy and unfit to be 
brought to the surface. Repair the edgings of the 
Walks, which should be of stone, where plenti¬ 
ful, in preference to Box, which entails much 
labour m keeping, harbours vermin, and pre¬ 
vents the use of salt for the destruction of weeds. 
Where the situation suits autumn-sown Peas, 
these will now require a ridge of soil drawn up 
on each side of the rows to proteot them from 
wind, and small twigs of Beech stuck amongst 
them as a shelter from frost; but in low damp 
gardens the old-fashioned system of sowing on 
strips of turf placed in cold frames, Grass side 
downwards, is .an excellent plan, as they can be 
removed to the drills without disturbance of the 
roots. Make sowings of early Peas and Mazagan 
Beans on warm borders for succession. Stir the 
soil amongst winter Lettuces, and lift the most 
forward for filling up vacancies in cold pits. 
Look over the remainder of Veitch’s Protecting 
and Snow’s Broccoli, and transfer them in good 
balls to cold pits, where they can be protected 
in severe weather. Trench over Horseradish beds 
and size the roots, the largest for use, and the 
straight, medium-sized pieces for replanting in 
deeply dug ground. 

In ordering seeds for the present year, reliance 
should principally be placed upon old well-tried 
varieties; at the same time, in order to keep 


pace with the times a few of the novelties in¬ 
troduced may be tried. 

Where hot-beds are depended upon for the first 
early Cucumbers, a bed large enough for a one- 
light frame should be put up now for raising the 
young plants should no other means exist for 
bringing them forward. 

Loosen the soil amongst Cabbages, Coleworts, 
Lettuces, Parsley, transplanted Onions, and 
similar crops. Get August-sown Onion beds 
thoroughly cleaned. When finished, slightly 
dig or loosen the alleys, and transplant Lettuces 
or Cabbages therein. Vacant ground under fruit 
trees manure and dig for Radishes, and be sure 
to have the trees thinned or pruned before the 
ground is interfered with. Radish beds sown 
early in December should be uncovered every 
morning, replacing the litter at night. Warm 
borders which contained Tomatoes in summer 
are best adapted for winter-sown Radishes. 
Under fruit trees the beds receive a little 
shelter, whilst the shade caused by the naked 
branches does no harm. 

If ground be required, lift Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes and store them ; if land is not wanted, 
merely cut over the stalkB and spread a layer of 
litter along the top of each drill. Dig the 
pound between lines of Rhubarb, and place a 
forkful of litter over each crown. 


COLLECTING AND STORING ICE. 

For ice to keep well when collected, it is of the 
greatest importance that plenty of good dean 
straw Bhould be used. This should be got in 
readiness by having it tied in small bundles 
that measure about 9 in. through, and are used 
for the purpose of lining the walls of the house, 
and for covering the ice-well. The main point 
is to have the house thoroughly air-tight, for, 
unless it is well-lined, a cavity is sure to occur 
between the ice and the brickwork ; and, when 
this takes place, it melts at a rapid rate. Many, 
although in possession of good houses, fail to 
keep ice throughout the year, from not using a 
sufficiency of straw, probably thinking that, 
because they have a larger supply, they can 
afford to lose some of it, and yet have suffident 
for use as long as it is wanted. This, however, 
will not prove to be the case, as the whole art 
of keeping ice is to preserve it from the atmo¬ 
sphere ; and the only effectual means of doing 
this is to pack it well in straw. When this is 
not done, a space is left between the ice and the 
brickwork, and the whole body of air surround¬ 
ing the ice is changed every time the house is 
opened. This, of course, has a very wasting 
effect on the ice, as the volume of warm air shut 
in every time ice is removed is some time in 
being cooled down. 

By the use of small bundles of straw, how¬ 
ever, it can be done[with the greatest regularity • 
much more so than when loose straw is used, as 
the pressure of the ice reduces the thickness of 
the bundles forming the lining to about 6 in. 
Till I adopted this plan, I always had a difficulty 
in having the house regularly lined, as it gene¬ 
rally happened that the loose straw which I 
then used would be bulky in one part and not 
sufficient in others, on account of getting dis¬ 
placed. While filling the house. I may just 
observe that the bundles of Btraw are placed on 
end up the wall of the house, as they remain best 
in that position. The ice should be well smashed 
up by using long-handled mallets made for the 
purpose. This should be done before pushing it 
Into the well of the house, as then it can be 
done more readily, and a man or two will be 
able to ram it well round the sides of the house 
as fast as it can be delivered to them. Sufficient 
room should be left for plenty of straw to be 
placed on the top. This should be thrust in as 
tightly as possible, and the passages filled with 
the same material. In taking ice out for use 
when wanted, the outer door of the house should 
always be kept closed while the inner one is 
open, so as to prevent the external air from 
entering. 

Those not having the convenience of an ice¬ 
house may easily have a supply by forming a 
good large stack, which, if properly made and 
covered, will last through the summer months. 
This should be formed on the surface of the 
ground, and as near the pond as possible, so as 
to save labour in carting. First of all, a rough 
circle, of about 15 ft. m diameter, should be 
marked out, round which are placed hurdles to 


support the sides of the stack. These should be 
kept in position by driving some large stakes on 
the outside, so as to withstand the pressure 
of ice till the mass has time to freeze together. 
The inside of the hurdles should then be lined 
with straw, Bracken, leaves, or any dry littery 
stuff that may be at hand. Whatever is used 
should be placed at least a yard thick, as less 
than that would not exclude the air. This will 
allow room for a stack about 9 ft. through, 
which, if carried 7 ft. or 8 ft. high, will form a 
large body of ice. The bottom of the stack 
should have a few rough bushes laid over it, 
and on these some clean straw, so as to secure 
free drainage. In forming the stack, the ice 
should be well rammed and broken, much in 
the same way as when filling the house. As soon 
as sufficient is got together, the whole should be 
covered in with a good thick layer of dry litter or 
Brakes, over which a coating of straw should be 
placed, so as to form a rough kind of thatching, 
to keep out the wet. A stack made as above 
last winter afforded us a supply till the second 
week in September. J. S. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS IN POTS. 
Many of the most beautiful flowering trees and 
shrubs are adapted for cultivation in pots. They 
are not largely grown in that way, because it 
is only in comparatively few gardens they are 
wanted. Irrespective of the many purposes to 
which hardy trees and shrubs may be put to 
in the conservatory and in the decoration of 
apartments on festive occasions, their cultiva¬ 
tion may be considered under two principal 
heads, namely, for flowering in their natural 
seasons, and for flowering in advance of their 
natural season by forcing. Let us speak of the 
simplest process first. I employ a considerable 
number of flowering trees in pots for the em¬ 
bellishment of an entrance court, which is 
richly furnished the whole year round on the 
plunging system. They serve a peculiar purpose; 
lor until they were adopted it was very difficult 
to prevent the occurrence of a blank between 
the last lot of bulbs and Alyssums and the first 
lot of bedding plants. But now potted Li¬ 
lacs, Ribes, Rhododendrons, Weigelas, double 
Peaches, Plums, &c., come in well to prevent 
a blank, and make a delightful change from the 
ordinary run of spring flowers in a garden, the 
permanent furniture of which consists almost 
entirely of Hollies and Conifers, in front of 
which masses of Lilac, Ribes, and other such 
shrubs in flower are remarkably effective. 

The treatment of trees and shrubs grown for 
this particular purpose is extremely simple. In 
the first place, it is found advisable to propa¬ 
gate a fresh lot every year, so as to allow of 
the destruction, exchange, or planting out of 
the trees when they become too large for the 
work. Arule, none are ever potted till they 
have had at least two seasons' growth, and, 
generally speaking, they are in their prime for 
plunging when three years old. Those that re¬ 
quire grafting, such as double Peaches, Plums, 
Thorns, &c., are always purchased from a nur¬ 
sery ; for experience has taught me that that is 
the cheapest way to obtain them, especially if 
wanted m any quantity. But all the sorts that 
may be grown on their own roots I raise at 
home by means of cuttings put in in October or 
November. 

Let us take Ribes sanguineum for an example. 
After collecting all the varieties I could find at 
the nurseries, I selected the two most distinct 
and free-flowering trees I had, and cut them up 
into 6-in. lengths, taking out about half the buds 
at the lower end of the cuttings, to make clean 
little trees of them. In the October following I 
took out every alternate tree and transplanted it, 
leaving the remainder undisturbed. In the Octo¬ 
ber following all were fit for potting, and were 
taken up and made ready for plunging in the 
following spring. In just the same way I dealt 
with Weigela rosea, Crataegus Pyracantha (re¬ 
quired for its berries in autumn), Deutzia cre- 
nata, Forsythia viridissima, Viburnum plicatum, 
and others. I have a few fine sorts of Lilacs, 
which are most valuable, as I obtain an abund¬ 
ance of flowers on compact trees of 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
high. These I never grow from cuttings, but 
from rooted suckers, which I find make neat 
thrifty bushes. 
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When wanting to increase the suckers from I 
the stools of any choice sorts, I heap some rioh 
light soil round the base of a tree in the borders, 
and in the course of the season suckers rise in 
abundance, which may be taken off with plenty 
of roots in autumn. As to the management of 
these trees, I scarcely prune them at all, except 
to keep them neat and compact in shape. They 
arepotted in October or November in rather 
stiff soil, say half strong loam, and the other 
half rotten manure and leaf-mould. A fourth or 
fifth part of clay, in lumps, is good in the mix¬ 
ture. Poor material will never do, as the trees 
suffer quite enough by being cramped in pots. 
As to sizes of pots, the smiuler the better for 
convenience, but the roots must be very slightly 
cut back, or the trees will not flower nicely. 
When they have flowered, they are taken 
away and plunged in a sunny spot, and 
have plenty of water until the end of June, 
after which they take care of themselves until 
October, when they are shaken out and repot- 
ted. Of course the dou¬ 
ble Thorns might all be 
grown the same way, 
but I have always pur¬ 
chased grafted plants, 
and cut them back 
rather sharply to cause 
the formation of compact 
heads. As for Rhododen¬ 
drons, we buy them so 
cheap that we cannot 
afford to propagate them, 
and of course they are 
potted in peat. . 

Poroinff.— The cul- 
ti vationfor forcing differs 
from the foregoing rou¬ 
tine in this essential par¬ 
ticular, that the trees 
should beonewhole grow¬ 
ing season in pots before 
they are forced, or suc¬ 
cess is very uncertain. 

Those who want flower¬ 
ing trees for forcing may 
buy and pot in spring for 
forcing the following 
winter. As the trees will 
make a good growth if 
carefully treated, they 
must be put into pots 
large enough to allow of 
two seasons’growth (but 
be careful not to over¬ 
do it, as too large a pot 
does more harm than 
good), and it will be ad¬ 
visable not to shift them 
at all until they have 
flowered twice in the 
same pots, and then they 
m»y be cut back and re¬ 
potted, or may be planted 
out. As in the former 
case, a firm lasting soil 
must be used. It is a 
capital plan to mix the 
crumbs from the top of 
a bank of clay that has 
been well frozen, with 
loam and manure, as this 
makes a long-lasting 
compound. Of course, top- 
dressing with sheep’s 
droppings will be useful, and when the pots are 
crammed with roots manure water should be 
given while the trees are in active growth. 

A very important matter in forcing hardy 
trees is to force gently ; to take them from the 
plunge-bed out of doors direct into a warm tem¬ 
perature is bad practice. It is astonishing how 
little forcing, if judiciously applied, suffices to 
open out the flowers finely if the trees are strong 
and well managed. The double - flowering 
Peache3 take the very first rank as conservatory 
trees to force early with very little heat. Not 
only must care be taken to avoid any excess of 
heat, but the trees must have full light and 
plenty of air, and never lack a reasonable con¬ 
dition of moisture at the root. 

Varieties.— The following are the best 
amongst hundreds of species and varieties to 
pot in quantities for forcing, viz., Rhododendron 
Nobleanum, rose ; R. guttatum colorans, French 
white, with brown spots; R. ignescens, scarlet; 
R. gemmiferum, crimson, white centre; and | 


many others. These should be bought in August 
or September for forcing in the ensuing spring. 
Azalea obtusa, A. mm®: na: both these are 
rosy purple, and most beautiful for blooming in 
December and January. A. viscosa floribunda, 
white, very sweet; Admiral deRuyter, scarlet; 
A. coccinea major, scarlet; Florentine, pink and 
sulphur; Julius Csesar, scarlet; Mane Doro- 
thoe. white and pink. Treat as advised for 
Rhododendrons. I do not include Azalea indica, 
but whoever wants first-class winter and spring 
flowers must have a few varieties of it. Rerberis 
Darwini makes a lovely pot tree if potted in 
April and taken care of all summer. After 
flowering in the conservatory, the follow¬ 
ing spnng it should be planted out. The 
LsurustinuB is a charming shrub to grow in 
pots for the conservatory in districts where the 
climate is too severe to suffer it to flower out-of- 
doors. If well fed, it never becomes leggy or 
rusty, even if kept three years in the same pot. 
Viburnum plioatum is a beautiful deciduous 



Snowdrop tree (Baleaia tetraptara). 


shrub for the purpose. Amygdalus persioa flore 
pleno is the doable-flowering Peach. Of this the 
carnation, crimson, rose, and white varieties are 
the best of all trees known for flowering in pots. 
Cerasus japonica and C. japonica multiplex are 
varieties of the so-called dwarf Almond, fine 
trees for pot culture, and needing very little 
forcing. Chimonanthus grandiflorus may be 
worth growing in a pot. At least a dozen sorts of 
Cratceguses are suitable for forcing. Cydonia 
japonica, the Japan Quince, is first-rate, and 
may be grown to a compact bush by judicious 
pinching and a little careful training. Daphne 
Mezereum may be easily done. Deutziau are 
glorious, and Jasminum nudiflorum is a gem for 

r >t culture, easy to train and wants no forcing. 

have some little compact bushes, about 2 ft. 
high, that have been in the same pots seven 
years, and always flower charmingly at Christ¬ 
mas in a warm pit. Syringa persioa in variety. 
Weigela rosea and other varieties are charming. 
They rather want coaxing than forcing ; but if I 


the bushes are compact and the wood well 
ripened, they flower profusely and are delightful. 
When the flowering is over, take the trees into 
the open air in such a way as not to injure them. 
If bleak, cold winds prevail, keep them in a cool 
house, well ventilated, until soft genial weather 
returns; then place them out, plunged to the 
rim, and let them have all they require to assist 
growth—say a fresh coat of good stuff on the 
top, and enough water, and afi the sun and rain 
of the summer ; but after August 1 do not give 
| them one drop of water. S. W. 


The Snowdrop tree (Halesia tetraptera). 
—This, one of the most interesting of trees 
when in flower, is so different from most others, 
that it at once arrests attention. It is not par¬ 
ticularly showy, but a well flowered example of 
it, with its slender branches beset with myriads 
of small white bells, is a beautiful sight. The 
blossoms strikingly resemble those of the Snow¬ 
drop ; hence its popular name, though in North 
America it is also called the Silver Bell tree. It 
is considered to be among the most ornamental 
of the deciduous trees of that country ; in South 
Carolina it reaches a height of from 15 ft. to 30 
ft. in moist localities along the banks of rivers. 
In this country it is somewhat delicate, but 
some trees of it have acquired full development, 
bat only in old-established gardens. It has a 
spreading habitof growth which is comparatively 
rapid. It succeeds best in a somewhat sheltered 
position in a warm gravelly soil not too dry, and 
it forms highly ornamental isolated specimens 
on lawns. Though it has been introduced for up¬ 
wards of a century, it is nevertheless still znneh 
too rare in gardens, few trees being more worthy 
of being extensively known and disseminated. 
Plants of it msy be obtsined from any of the 
principal tree nurseries. Messrs. Osborn A Sons, 
Fulham, quote it in their cstslogue. 

6713 —Planting Osiers —The best plan 
“ E. W.” can adopt is to plant those kinds 
that are most in demand in the district. The 
velvet Osier, s variety of the common Osier, is 
a valuable variety to plant anywhere from its 
hardiness and suitability for basket making. 
Forby’s Osier is much grown in the eastern 
counties. Its branches are of a greyish colour and 
are tough and flexible, and Salix purpurea (the 
bitter purple Osier) is valuable to plant from 
its immunity from animal and insect attacks.— 
E. H. 


INDOO R PL ANTS. 

CLUB MOSSES. 

(SELAGINELLAS.) 

Though few gardens are without some represen¬ 
tative of this interesting genus, there is no doubt 
that the majority of the introduced kinds, 
which include several of the best, are very little 
known, or at least not grown to the extent they 
deserve to be, considering the great variety and 
elegance of their forms, their very easy culture, 
ana the many useful purposes to which they can 
be applied. There are kinds adapted to every 
temperature. With the exception of the dwarf 
creeping sort*, which are either alpines or grow 
in exposed placet, all of them prefer a moderate 
amount of shade. In their native habitats they 
delight in the moist shade of the woods, and 
live on the ham us formed by decayed vegetation. 

The tropical and sub-tropical kinds require a 
light, spongy soil, such as a mixture of peat, 
leaf-mould, and light loam m equal proportions, 
with a good admixture of silver-sand ; they 
never seem to thrive in a heavy close soil; or in 
one that is either soon dry or is very retentive 
of moisture. Equable conditions are as essential 
for the well-being of their roots as for a healthy 
development of their foliage. Worms are indi¬ 
rectly injurious to their roots by causing a 
mechanical change in the soil, and as lime-water, 
which is the only material that effectually rids 
the soil of these pests, is injurious to the routs 
also, all worms and their eggs must be excluded 
from the soil that is intended for potting. 

As the plants commence growth late in spring, 
Aptil is the best time to re pot all the arbores¬ 
cent and tender kinds ; the Mertensi set, of 
which our illustration is an example, and which 
are the beat known, may be potted earlier, as 
they can be stimulated into growth by a little 
extra heat, and only require the active tops to 
be severed from the old roots and inserted one- 
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third or so of their depth in the soil of the pre¬ 
pared pots or pans; the larger forms already 
alluded to require to remain undisturbed until 
they commence growth. Pans are preferable to 
pots for growing patches of the dwarf sorts, and 
Urge specimens of the robust kinds. Ia common 
with nearly all Mosses and Lyoopods, they 
attain their greatest development in the autumn 
months ; they require all the light that can be 
given them during winter, and an immunity 
from bottom heat. The hardy sort* require a 
moist, saody loam or peat upon a coil bottom. 
Some fifty species and varieties have been 
brought into cultivation, an enumeration and 
description of some of the best of which is here 
annexed. 

S. Wallichi is a Ma¬ 
layan plant, with erect 
woody stems giving 
off frond-like branches, 
alternately. The fea- 
ther-like appearance of 
these lateral branches, 
especially when fringed 
with the fruiting spikes 
contributes to make 
it one of the most 
attractive of stove 
plants. 

S. Lobbi is not unliko 
S. Wallichi, having tho 
same habit of growth, 
and the close pinnate 
arrangement of its later¬ 
als, but quite unlike it in 
the colour of its foliage, 
which in Selaginella 
Lobbi is of a bronzy 
green with a rich me¬ 
tallic lustre. 

S. conferta is a hand¬ 
some plant with scaly- 
stems varying from 1 
ft. to 3 ft. in height, 
furnished their whole 
length with triangular 
much-divided branches 
of a deep, rich green ; 
the various heights of 
the stems, combined with 
a peculiar curve of the 
branches, make it an 
object of great beauty. 

S. innequalifolia which 
in some of its forms is 
scarcely distinguishable 
from the preceding, pro¬ 
duces a dense growth of 
stems and quickly makes 
a large specimen, but 
requires a uniformly 
high temperature. S. 
bellula, another recent 
introduction, appears 
only to differ from this in 
having a more compact 
habit, and in being more 
profuse in its fruiting 
spikes, which when well 
developed add greatly 
to its attractions ; both 
plants are well suited 
for small collections, 
being much easier to 
manage and requiring 
much leas space than 
the larger growing 
kinds. 

S. Willdcnovi, though 
being known as S. cirsia 

arborea, is a scrambl ng creeper, remarkable 
both for the length its stems attain and for the 
irridescent lustre of its foliage, which ii not 
possessed by any other known plant, except in 
a less degree by some of its congeners. Next 
ti the Climbling Ferns (Lygodiums), it proves 
oae of the belt climbers for upright pillars in a 
moist stove or fernery, where its long horizontal 
branches are seen to advantage. The stems 
would grow to an indefinite length, for at the 
end of 25 ft. its growing point is as vigorous 
as when it originated. It might be kept in a 
compact form, or serve to cover balloon trellises, 
by frequently stopping the growing points and 
tying in the laterals. 

S. caudata, is the same as the S. chinensis 
introduced a short time ago; it thrives in a cool 


temperature. Its stems reach the height of 2 ft. 
to 3 ft., though it may be kept dwarfer by 
frequent stopping. Its branches are slender 
and finely cut, ana in appearance quite as ele¬ 
gant as sprays of some of the Gleichenias ; it is 
quite an acquisition for the cool fernery. 

S. haematodes is in some respects the grandest 
Selaginella we have in cultivation. Its foot¬ 
stalks, which are usually red and clothed with 
light green scales, bear large triangular fronds, 
with all their numerous divisions closely over¬ 
lapping each other ; the upper surface is of a 
bright emerald green, while the under is light 
green and glossy and has a rich satiny appear¬ 
ance. To ensure a good development of foliage, 


temperature ; but they rarely do well in the 
ordinary greenhouse on account of the free ven¬ 
tilation necessary for flowering plants; they are, 
however, quite at home in the cool Fernery. 
The varieties so closely resemble each other 
that, unless a collection of them be the object, 
a selection might be confined to three of the 
most distinct, these being ascendens, formosa, 
and robusta with its variegated form. S. rubella 
is of a similar habit to the foregoing set, but is 
at onee distinguished by its reddish stems and 
dull green leaves ; as a near ally it has S. con- 
cinna, a native of Mauritius, which has the 
same rosy tinted foliage when grown in ful 
light, but where shaded it becomes quite green 



it should be grown iu broad shallow pans so as 
to give ample room to its stout rhizomes, when 
it bears fronds oft measuring from 12 in. to 
15 in. in length and breadth; when thus treated 
it forms one of the finest masses of rich foliage 
imaginable. S. viticulosa, though one of the 
•mall st, is nevertheless a very desirable plant, 
and most suitable for small collections. 

S. atroviridis, here figured, takes its name 
from the dark livid green of its foliage, which if 
exposed to strong light becomes dark copper- 
coloured. It has a tendency to elongate and 
leave the base of the stem bare, so that it has to 
be renewed either by pegging down or by rein¬ 
serting the growing points. S. Mertenai and its 
varieties which belong here seem to thrive 
equally well in both a stove and greenhouse | 


In habit it is very similar to S. Kraussiana, but 
in texture it is much firmer, and has shorter in¬ 
ternodes ; its growth is much slower, but in 
appearance it is decidely superior. 

S. Kraussiana, so often called S. denticulata, 
is always in great demand, and thrives in almost 
any temperature, even withstanding mild win¬ 
ters in the open air. The golden variety retains 
its variegation in a warm temperature, but the 
variegation of the white-tipped variety is only 
constant under cool treatment. S. Galeottei has 
slender trailing stems often 3 ft. in length. It 
seems best adapted for furnishing the sides of 
hanging baskets, where its long sprays seen 
from below have a fine effect. S. serpens, having 
stems rooting their entire length, and adhering 
firmly to the soil, and is one of the beat for 
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covering patches of soil, stones, or Tree Fern 
■terns. A peculiarity about this plant should 
here be noted. The upper surface of the foliage 
becomes almost silvery white towards evening 
during the summer months, and goes back to its 
normal green colour again before morning. 

In S. Apus, known also as S. apoda and S. 
densa, we have one of the most charming little 
decorative plants known; but it has the misfor¬ 
tune to winter very badly, though in the growing 
season it can be increased with great rapidity. 
A more robust plant than this is the true S. 
denticulate, which upon a moist soil forms the 
richest carpet of green conceivable ; it is well 
adapted for covering stones or stumps in shady 
places, but it never succeeds on a warm or a dry 
soil. S. helvetica is scarcely distinguishable 
from S. denticulate, and not being so hardy is a 
much inferior plant. S. Douglasi, a recent intro¬ 
duction from N. America, is likely to prove 
hardy in favourable localities; its habit of 
growth is much like S. serpens, but it is a more 
robust id mt; it may be looked upon as a 
valuable addition to our temperate Selaginellas. 
S. Browni, from the Azores, is a small crisped 
plant, almost hardy; and S. Ludoviciana, a very 
distinct tufted plant from the Eastern States of 
N. America, winters well in an unheated struc¬ 
ture. S. uncinata, or S. c.usia of some, comes in 
the last of the series. It is often treated as a 
stove plant, where, though it flourishes, it does 
not grow with that vigour as when given a lower 
temperature; for furnishing hanging baskets, 
covering pyramids or surfaces of soil, or for a 
curtain plant, it is specially adapted ; wherever 
it is placed its delicate blue-tinted foliage is 
always admired. G. M. 

PLANTS FOR COOL GREENHOUSES. 
Amongst the multitude of glass structures 
annually erected in thiB country, a great many 
are wholly or inadequately provided with heat¬ 
ing apparatus. These occur chiefly in villa 
gardens, and, as a rule, present a somewhat 
forlorn appearance in winter. This need not, 
however, be the case, as, by a judicious selec¬ 
tion of shrubs and plants, they might easily be 
made to assume a cheerful aspect; many shrubs, 
although commonly grown out-of-doors, are all 
the better for the protection which a glass- 
roof affords. The golden variegated Euonymus, 
Laurustinus, Sweet Bay, Myrtle, Skimmia japo- 
nica, berry-bearing Aucubas, and some Conifers 
look well and succeed admirably even in pots, 
in which they may be kept for several years in 
good condition. If plunged up to their rims in 
a cool situation during summer they require no 
other attention beyond copious waterings in dry 
weather. 

Some pretty hanging baskets may be made 
with variegated Ivies, some of the evergreen 
Sedums, and the variegated Periwinkle, which, 
under such circumstances, has a light and elegant 
appearance. Owing to its distinct and constant 
variegation, it always looks fresh and cheerful; 
baskets, filled with such plants, should in the 
summer time be suspended in some cool, airy 
place, and a little manure-water should occa¬ 
sionally be given them. Among flowering shrubs 
we have Deutzias, Spirseas, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Laurustinus, Daphne Cneorum, Chinese 
Azaleas, and many others. These, in an im¬ 
proved climate, under glass, will flower earlier 
and in greater perfection than in the open air. 
They need not be annually shifted and potted ; 
on the contrary, I have grown Deutzias for 
several years in succession in the same pots, and 
kept them in good condition by the aid of weak 
Btimulauts applied during the growing Beason. 
Polyanthuses, of which many fine varieties can 
now be had, are all the better for a little shelter, 
as is also Primula japonica. 

A few potfuls of Neapolitan Violets, Lilies of 
the Valley, Forget-me-nots, Heartsease, and 
similar plants will suffice to keep a little glass¬ 
house gay and interesting ; and if in early spring, 
after all danger from fro-t is over, a few Cinera¬ 
rias, Chinese Primulas, Cytisus, and other showy 
flowering plants which at that season of the year 
are within the reach of everybody are indulged 
in, a veritable little Eden may be created in 
what was formerly, comparatively speaking, a 
desert. A covering of mats laid on nightly will 
koep all safe from spring fro its. 

Many Ferns, too, would succeed admirably in 
such houses. Among Scolopendrimns alone 


there are numerous singular and beautiful varie¬ 
ties, and Cyrtomium falcatum, Lastrea opaca, 
and Onychium japonicum may be instanced as 
peculiarly adapted for such purposes. The size, 
form, and general arrangemont of the plants in 
such places will, of course, depend upon the 
taste of the grower and the interior shape and 
fittings of the house, Supposing it to be a lean- 
to, which is generally the case iu villa gardens, 
there will probably be a level front stage, and 
either another occupying the back part of the 
house, or, as is oftentimes the case, open space 
from the path to the wall. The front shelf may 
be filled with the smaller kinds of bushy plants, 
including Ferns, arranging them with due re¬ 
gard to contrast, and bringing them down 
gradually from the front sashes towards the 
path, the whole to be edged by a row or two of 
Primroses, Violets, and similar plants of dwarf 
habit; if there be no back stage, which for our 
purpose would be preferable, tne wall should be 
wired or latticed and covered with some ever¬ 
green Tea and Noisette Roses with good high 
stems in pots. These will furnish a profusion 
of flowers some time before they can be obtained 
outside. In summer they can be untied and 
moved out of doors to make new growth. 

I have seen some very fine Roses produced in 
this way. A few tall Rhododendrons, Conifers, 
Bays, and similar plants should be placed next the 
Roses in such a way as to cover their bare stems ; 
in front of these other plants Bhould be placed 
according to their heights, so that the whole 
may form an interesting bank of verdure. Here 
and there a strong post should be driven into 
the soil to serve as a support for a piece of board 
or bracket on which a flowering plant may be 

{ >laced, taking care that the stand is sufficiently 
ow to admit of the pot being effectually con¬ 
cealed by the surrounding foliage. In this way 
excellent effects may be produced, examples of 
which are not uncommon on the Continent. 
There banks of evergreens often exist, among 
which flowering plants are interspersed in the 
manner just described. A broad border of 
Selaginella forms the edging, amongst which 
are plunged Daffodils, Squills, Primroses, Hya¬ 
cinths, dwarf Ferns, and similar plants, the 
whole presenting an unstudied and natural 
appearance. One advantage belonging to this 
style of arrangement is the greater variety which 
it affords, and the ability to make more of one’s 
flowering plants than otherwise could be done. 

_ F. 

Hardy plants for winter blooming— 
I would strongly recommend the winter-flower¬ 
ing Honeysuckle (Lonicera fragrantissima) for 
ot culture. It is one of the best hardy winter- 
owering plants in existence; not that its blooms 
are particularly striking or showy, but they are 
so deliciously fragrant that one or two sprays 
added to a glass or epergne are sufficient to per¬ 
fume a large room. Grown in pots and plunged 
in a sunny situation, so as to get it well ripened, 
and kept in a somewhat stunted condition, it 
is of an exceeding 1 v fl .riferous habit, so much so 
that every joint U crowded with buds that keep 
on expanding for marv weeks in succession. The 
first blossoms make their appearanoe towards 
the end of the year, a season when they are 
doubly valuable. A half-dozen or so of Lonicera 
fragrantissima dotted about in a greenhouse 
would do much to give it a cheerful aspect, 
while they would render it most enjoyable by 
the sweet odours exhaled. Even those who have 
not the convenience of such a structure may 
have a plant on the walls of their dwelling, or 
in some sheltered sunny nook, as a shrub, or in 
pots in their windows, for the latter of which 
purposes it will eventually be highly prized in 
towns and cities, as it is not of that fleeting 
nature peculiar to many plants, the beauty of 
which is over almost as soon as purchased. 
Those who are not so fortunato as to have the 
above-named Honeysuckle will find the present 
the best time to get plants of it, as, being deci¬ 
duous, it will not transplant well later in the 
season. Where desired, an increase may be 
readily effected by taking off the young shoots 
with a heel when they have attained a length of 
3 in. or 4 in. These, if inserted in sandy soil and 
placed in close moist heat, will soon root and 
form good plants by the autumn, if stopped 
once or twice meantime so as to induce them to 
break and grow bushy. On walls, the thing is to 
coax up the main shoots so os to get them to the 
required height as speedily as possible, and 


then encourage plenty of small breast wood on 
which most of tbe flowers are borne. As these 
suffer from the inclemency of the weather, a 
south aspect where they can have the friendly 
shelter of a coping or overhanging eaves should 
be chosen.—S. D. 


CULTURE OF THE CARNATION. 
There are a great many fine varieties of Car¬ 
nations, and the colours and markings of the 
flowers of many of them are exquisitely arranged 
and brought out. In some the blooms are small, 
in others massive, but all are beautiful and in¬ 
teresting. My first favourite is the old cerise- 
coloured Clove, the flowers of which are all of 
one colour, of perfect form, of an agreeable spice 
scent, and worthy of being grown largely, as it 
is in many places. Souvenir de la Malmaison is 
a very common sort, which bears large flesh- 
coloured flowers highly fragrant, and useful for 
house and pot cultivation. Duke of Wellington, 
Perfection, and many more are of the same class. 
The blooms of the Oscar are nearly yellow, and 
Queen of Whites is the best white. Scarlets are 
very plentiful, and are best represented by 
Boule de Feu, Beauty, Dragon, &e. Most of the 
named varieties are very good, with their mark¬ 
ings well defined and describable, but many of 
those which a packet of selected seed will pro¬ 
duce are equally good and as pretty. Sometimes 
the progeny surpasses in form and rich markings 
the variety from which the seed was saved. They 
are as extensively cultivated in pots for green¬ 
house and conservatory decoration as they are 
in beds and borders ; but as the treatment 
differs somewhat in the two cases, perhaps it 
will be convenient to consider the two sepa¬ 
rately. 

Indoor culture. —To have a succession of 
bloom all the year round, one batch of plants 
must be prepared throughout the eummer to 
flower in the winter and spring ; another batch 
must be prepared during the winter and spring to 
bloom in the summer and autumn. Plants which 
have been flowering throughout the winter will 
have made sufficient growth early in the year to 
afford a quantity of cuttings which may be taken 
off in the usual way, selecting, of course, such 
shoots as are most likely to form the best and 
strongest plants. The lower leaves should bo 
closely cut away with a sharp knife, until a 
clean stem of 2 in. is cleared to insert into tho 
rooting material, which should consist of equal 
proportions of loam, river sand, and leaf-mould. 

Six cuttings may be put round the edge of a 
5-in. pot; when put in the centre they do not 
root so freely, and the pot containing the cut¬ 
tings must be plunged m a bottom-heat of 70°, 
and kept there until they are rooted, when they 
may be potted singly into 3-in. pots, using a 
mixture in which well-rotted manure is sub¬ 
stituted for the leaf-soil. They must then be set 
in a close atmosphere, with a temperature of 50°, 
until they begin to push into the new soil, when 
air is gradually admitted until they are fully 
exposed. I have seen them planted out above the 
end of April, and grown during the summer in a 
well-prepared piece of ground until autumn, 
when they were lifted, and potted into what¬ 
ever sized pots their growth required. I think, 
however, they always flower more profusely 
when grown altogether in pots, and not planted 
out at all. 

In pots they need more attention in hot 
weather to prevent them suffering from drought, 
but the extra bloom they produce in winter 
compensates for all this. When grown in pots 
they should, when necessary, be shifted into 
larger sizes during the summer, but they Bhould 
not be potted after the middle of August, or they 
may not be in that partially pot-bound condition, 
whioh is always conducive to flowering about 
November. Almost any position is suitable for 
setting them in throughout the summer. When 
the pots are plunged in coal ashes labour iu 
watering may be saved to a certain extent. That 
the blooms may open perfectly, the plants should 
be fully exposed to the light during the winter, 
and watering with manure-water now and again 
greatly assists in sustaining the vigour of the 
plant and blooms. To form a succession to these 
plants, cuttings prepared in August will root 
then in a close shaded frame, with no bottom- 
heat. A 3-in. pot should be used at this time, 
and one cutting should be pnt firmly into the 
centre of it, where it roots freely, and forms 
a ball, wh ch need not be disturbed when shift- 
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ing into a 5-in pot. This size sbontd not be- ex- 
ceeded in autumn, or much care is needed to 
prevent the soil from becoming sour during the 
period of short days and long nights. Half the 

S lants should be retained in the 5-in. pots, to 
ower in the early part of the summer, and the 
other half can be potted into 7*in. and 8-in. pots 
to bloom in autumn. 

Old plants, when they have finished flowering, 
are sometimes repotted and kept on for flower¬ 
ing the following season, but these never turn 
out so well as fresh young plants, and as these 
can be so easily propagated and grown I always 
recommend them. Close attention must be paid 
to staking and tying the leading shoot, and the 
side flower-spike should also be staked well out, 
so as to have the flowers as well arranged as 
possible. If large individual blooms are wanted 
the buds should all be thinned off except two on 
each spike; and, if for exhibition purposes, the 
spikes may be reduced in number also. G. 


The Oolehioan Bladder-nut in winter. 
—Staphylea colchica is one of the best shrubs 
for early forcing with which I am acquainted, 
and doubtless when better known it will become 
as popular as Deutzia gracilis, for it is equally 
free in its habit of flowering ; it comes into bloom 
at an early date, without very much fire-heat, 
and has the advantage of having very orna¬ 
mental foliage of a bright glossy green. The 
flowers, which are pearly white, are borne in 
clusters, and the plant blossoms freely in a very 
small state. Last year we had Borne in 5-in. pots 
with every shoot laden with flowers, and very 
pretty they are for vases or other decorations 
indoors, or the blooms are well adapted for 
boaquets. It is at present somewhat scarce, but 
1 feel sure that it will soon be found in every 
garden where white flowers are in demand in the 
spring months. It makes a good companion for 
the Deutzias, Prunuses, Lilacs, and other flower¬ 
ing shrubs that are forced into bloom early, and 
it will flourish under similar treatment. The 
main point to aim at is well-ripened wood, and 
the only way to insure this is to encourage early 
growth, which must be ripened off without any 
severe check. After flowering it should be re¬ 
moved to congenial growing quarters to perfect 
its growth, and be gradually inured to more air 
as solar heat increases out-of-doors, until it can 
be plunged in the open ground in some sunny 
position, where it can fully perfect its growth, 
when it will flower abundantly for years, even 
in small pots, if well supplied with liquid ma¬ 
nure.—J. G. 

Pelargonium Rollisson's Unique.— 
As a winter and spring flowering plant the value 
of this old-fashioned Pelargonium cau scarcely 
be over-estimated, for it blooms freely and con¬ 
tinuously when subjected to the ordinary tem¬ 
perature of an intermediate house. The best way 
to strike this Pelargonium is to insert the cut¬ 
tings in fine, sandy soil singly in 2^-in. pots, 
placing them in fall sunshine in a light well- 
ventilated structure. If taken off in Angust early 
in the month they will be well rooted by the 
beginning of the autumn, and will make excel¬ 
lent plants for setting oat in the open air the 
following spring. For supplying cut flowers in 
early spring this variety should be grown on 
into a large specimen. As the shoots require 
some support, strong sticks should be inserted 
round the edge of the pot, training the branches 
to them. A well-clothed and flowered specimen 
is a fioe ornament to any glass structure, and 
where large conservatories have to be furnished, 
this Pelargonium will be found of great service. 
-J • 

Echeveria fitlgens In winter.— This 
ought to be better known and more extensively 
grown than it is, as it is one of the most useful 
plants for the winter decoration of the conser¬ 
vatory or for cutting from, continuing, as it 
does, long in flower at a time. It may be induced 
to flower any time from November to May. 
When wanted early, it may be brought on in a 
warm pit, then hardened off and taken to the 
conservatory, or it may be kept in a cold green¬ 
house all the winter, when it will flower in 
March. The principal thing is to keep it from 
damping off through the winter. When in a 
greenhouse it is easily managed. In order to 
have small useful plants, secure the cuttings of 
it from old plants that have been brought into 
flower, say in February, After making the. 


cuttings expose them to the air for a day or so 
to dry the heel a little, then put them into pots 
in a good open soil, with plenty of sand in it, 
plunge them in a hot-bed, and under a good top- 
neat they will strike in a short time, when they 
should be potted off into -in. pots, using two 
parts loam, one part leaf-mould, and one part 
rotten manure, with sand enough to keep all open 
and porous. Replace them again in heat till es¬ 
tablished, then harden them off and put them 
in a cold pit; when well rooted pot them off 
into o-in. or 6-in. pots, using the soil just men¬ 
tioned. Put them into the pit again until they 
have become established, when they should t>e 
plunged oat of doors in an open place, as by this 
time there will be no fear of frost. Daring 
summer they must be kept well watered, and in 
autumn they should be brought into a cold 
house and introduced into heat as required. If 
the old plants are potted, say in May, they 
make good specimens, which should be treated 
the same as the young ones after the second 
potting. When grown in 4£-in. pots, these 
plants will be found useful for small stands, 
and I ought to add that they are mnch benefited 
by being watered with manure-water when 
coming into flower.—J. C. 

Chinese Primula blooms damping 
off.—I would invite all growers of Primula, 
and amateurs especially, to keep a sharp look¬ 
out during damp weather for the first symptoms 
of that destructive mould that will, if unseen, 
soon destroy the finest heads of bloom. The 
mischief invariably commences in the tube of 
the flower, and is doubtless caused by moisture 
having settled there. Soon the flower droops 
and rots, and is somewhat negligently pulled 
away without thought as to after results. In 
the meantime, the monldy virus is creeping 
gently down the flower-stem, until it reaohes 
the base of the truss, from whence all the other 
flower-stems radiate; here it spreads rapidly 
over the whole stem, and, in a few days, the 
entire truss collapses, much to the disappoint¬ 
ment of the grower. I have often seen the same 
thing occur in the case of a fine head of seed 
pods, and that too after much labour had been 
expended in the hybridisation of the flowers. 
The only possible remedy is to frequently look 
over the flower-stems on each plant, and if any 
signs of damping are apparent, pinch them off 
clean below the affected part. Sometimes, too, 
when the rot has reached the base of the truss, 
I have saved the flowers by carefully tatting 
away the decayed part with a penknife.—A, 

Amazon Lily (Eucharis amazonica).—This 
is one of the best of all stove plants for general 
decorative purposes or for furnishing cut flowers, 
blooming, with simple treatment, two or three 
times in the year at no particular season ; and 
it can be regulated as required by alternate 
growth and rest, and will flower in either a 
small or large state, big plants of course pro¬ 
ducing the most blooms ; out, for ordinary pur¬ 
poses, a medium size, say, grown in 10 in. or 
12 in. pots, is the best, especially where space 
is limited. Amateurs possessing half-a-dozen 

f ilants of the above size will, by exercising a 
ittle forethought, secure a long succession of 
flowers. After resting, by withholding water 
partially for six or eight weeks, a couple of the 
plants at a time should be placed at the warmest 
end of the plant stove and be well supplied with 
moisture; this will quickly cause them to throw 
up their bloom-stems, when the flowers—of 
which there are several to each umbel when the 
plants get strong—will open in succession ; and, 
when wanted for cutting, can be removed as 
needed. Well-established specimens will keep 
pushing up a suooession of flower-spikes for 
several weeks, at the same time making fresh 
leaves and balbs, which must be encouraged 
with plenty of water and heat (say 60° in the 
night and a few degrees more during the day) 
to complete their growth, which, when fully 
matured, must be gradually subjected to the 
drying process, and again rested, others, in the 
meantime, being induced to flower so as to suc¬ 
ceed the first, and so on throughout the year. 
This Eucharis is one of the most accommodating 
of plants, and can, by being treated as above, 
be got to bloom at any time either during sum¬ 
mer or winter. There are one or two things to 
be observed in its management; it must not be 
forced into rest when the growth is incomplete, 
that is, before the leaves have attained their 
full size ; water must be withheld, so as to stop 


growth, but the soil must not be allowed to 
remain completely .dry so as to kill the leaves, 
giving a little when the plants flag; neither 
must they ever be snbjeoted to too low a tem¬ 
perature, even when at rest, especially in the 
winter, as rest can be induced dv letting the 
soil become dry ; heat being benefioial u ripen* 
the bulbs, they should not be kept for any 
length of time in a lower temperature that that of 
50 degrees. 

MARKET PLANTS. 

6669.—A greenhouse 10 yds. long and 4 wide, 
such as the one in question, will be found to 
pay best if mainly used for the production of 
plsnts for sale, ent flowers being depended Upon 
as merely auxiliary. If a good sized frame is 
procured and plenty of fresh horse manure can 
be had at a reasonable price, cuttings can be 
struck and seed raised quite as readily as in a 
propagating house. Anyone wishfng to succeed 
as a grower of plants for profit must suit his 
produce to his market, produce the greatest 
quantity possible from a given space, ana always 
have something to sell. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that profitable management of a green- 
honse oan only be the result of ability combined 
with patient industry, for with these anyone 
may attain complete success. The best season 
for selling market plants is from the beginning 
of April to the end of Jane. During this period 
the florist should have nice young plants of 
zonal Geraniums, variegated Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, scented Geraniums, Petunias, Musk, 
and Heliotropes coming into bloom and of the 
size suited for window decoration. 

During the latter part of the slimmer plants 
of this description are not in great demand, and 
whatever is offered should therefore be choice 
and good. A florist of my acquaintance last year 
raised a number of Gloxinias from seea in 
February, had the plants well in bloom by July 
and August, and he says he never grew so pro¬ 
fitable a batch of plants. These, with well grown 
Fuchsias and tuberous Begonias, will always find 
a ready sale. In November another period of brisk 
demand commences. In anticipation of this a 
good stock of Primulas, Solauums, single and 
double zonal Geraniums, Poinsettias, Choro- 
zemas, and Heliotrope should be raised, every 
care having previously been takon that the seedB 
have been sown and the cuttings struck at the 
right time to secure winter blooming plants. 

In the spring months such plants as Spirtea 
japonica, Dielytra spectabilis, Lily oi the 
Valley, Deutzias, Hyacinths, and Tulips, by 
careful management, may be brought on in 
succession. These with semi-double Geraniums, 
Cytisus, Cyclamens,. and suitable kinds of 
Acacias will give a capital variety of bloom¬ 
ing plants very much in demand in the market. 
At every season of the year there should bo a 
good, but not a large stock of plants grown for 
foliage, such as ornamental foliaged Begonias, 
greenhouse Mosses in pans, Grevillea robusta 
raised from 1 seed in the spring, Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa, Sibthorpia europrea, easily grown 
Ferns such as Adiantum cuneatum, Pteris ser- 
rulata, Polystichum angul&re for such there 
will always be a steady, though not a great 
demand. 

Hanging baskets are very much in demand, 
and may be tastefully made up with moss and 
such plants as Pedlar's Basket, Sibthorpia, 
Echeverias, Fuchsia prooumbens, or any of the 
scores of good basket plants which are easily 
procured. In the cultivation of bedding plants 
the grower will find it most profitable to aim at 
quality, for really good plants will advertise 
themselves. It will be found that such plants 
as Lobelias, Mesembryanthemums, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Golden Feather, and Perilla nankinensis 
arc most convenient and profitable if pricked 
out in shallow boxes pretty close together. 

I would never recommend the owner of a 
small greenhouse to grow expensive plants such 
as Camellias, Azaleas, &c., but easily grown 
cheap plants, for a varied experience has taught 
me that qaick returns are by far the best. 

As before stated, I recommend plant growing 
to be the main feature, cut flowers merely 
being an auxiliary help to the right side of the 
balance sheet. If the greenhouse has a sunny 
wall space (or a part of the roof under which 
Ferns, &c., are grown may be used) nothing will 
pay so well as a Gloire de Dijon Rose planted 
m good compost aqd well attended to ; such a 
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plant will give a fine crop of bloom in the spring 
and stray blooms all the year round besides. 
Chrysanthemums also will yield a remunerative 
crop of flowers. I recommend only one variety, 
the beautiful French white Sceur Melanie, 
plants of which may be grown in beds outside, 
and lifted with good roots may be put inside to 
produce basketfuls of bloom. I know a florist 
who annually grows a houseful of this fine 
variety. If a number of zonal Geraniums are 
bo arranged as to come in flower at the same 
time as the Chrysanthemums, the flowers will be 
found very useful. Many kinds of Fern are 
useful for mixing with cut flowers, especially 
Adiantums, but for summer and winter alike I 
know nothing to equal the leaves of Spirrea 
japonica. The above are only a few of the hints 
that I might give, and from my varied experi¬ 
ence the main thing to be remembered in this 
as in many another business is, “ hard plodding 
work is certain to be successful.”— Vindex. 


6712.—Vines and Ferns in green¬ 
house. —The shade of the Vines will be grate¬ 
ful to the Ferns, and when the Grapes are ripe 
keeping the house a little dryer will not hurt 
them: at other times the conditions that will 
Buit the one u ill do for the other. A cane or two 
from the Vine will do no harm to the other 
plants in the adjoining house if they are not 
trained too near so as to exclude all the light, 
or say 4 ft. or 5 ft. apart.—E. H. 


Heating with oil stoves.— I have 
noticed of late many inquiries as to the success 
of oil stoves for heating purposes ; and for the 
benefit of “ J. H. G.” ana others, I will try and 
show when’oil stove sought to be used and when 
not, The opinions seem equally divided for and 
against. In a recent issue of Gardening, I 
noticed two letters as directly opposite as they 
could be. Evidently 44 Proud Preston’s” ex- 

I ierience was unfortunate, but of so short a trial 
ittle can be proved as to failure or success. But 
44 One who has used them five years” is vice versa. 
My opinion is that a properly managed oil stove 
is far the best means or heating small places, 
such as window cases, garden frames, and very 
Bmall greenhouses, it is, I think, a great 
mistake to try to heat an ordinary sized green¬ 
house with such stoves; a house 6 ft. by 9 ft. is 
quite large enough to be heated satisfactorily in 
this way, and even in a house that size I should 
prefer using two smaller sized stoves to one 
larger one ; for by this means the heat is more 
uniformly distributed. If a person tries to 
heat a larger sized house than 1 name, he will 
find oil stoves are more expensive than other 
heating appliances, but for small spaces, no¬ 
thing answers the purpose better if properly 
managed, or can be worked at a cheaper rate. 
I have used such stoves in frames, &c., for some 
years, and could never trace the loss of a single 
plant to the use of such stoves, and the plants 
were always quite healthy. But, on the other 
hand, where oil stoves are used in plant culture, 
there will be found very few green flies, if any. 
I think all will agree with me that this is an 
advantage; and if these stoves are properly 
attended to, the user ought to find little diffi¬ 
culty in getting a good uniform heat. I am 
afraid that many people are inclined to attribute 
manv of their misfortunes to the oil stove, which 
has been the friend of many. Amateurs must 
expect losses from their own inexperienoe, and 
no matter what kind of heating power they use, 
they will find plants, seeds, and cuttings perish 
sometimes.— Experience. 

Mildness of the season.— Owing to the 
mild weather recently prevailing many unusual 
flowers are probably to be found. Here, some 
Gooseberries are in bloom. A week ago I found 
some blossoms of Holly. Broad Beans are still 
in flower, besides Wall flowers, single Anemones, 
Periwinkles, and Primroses, of whioh the last 

three are not uncommon here at this season._ 

S. S. Dawson, Norfolk, 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES- 


6716.— Landlords and greenhouses.— 
It would perhaps be best to tell 44 Inval ” that 
he cannot get a landlord anywhere to be responsi¬ 
ble for the breakage of glass, except for that 
known as 14 thick crown,” which is used for 
skylights, and which is of equal strength to 
rooflug-slates, and which could not possibly be 
used for greenhouses or vineries. It might be 
used (and sometimes is) for ferneries. You may 
rent a cottage at 2s. 6d. per week, or a mansion 
at £3000 a year, and in lx>th cases the tenant is 
responsible for all glass in the building. If it 
were not so we should see dwelling-house 
windows dwindle to as small a size as they were 
in the dark days of the Window Tax. When a 
landlord covenants to keep the external parts 
in repair, it is always understood that it refersjto 
the chimney-pots, slates, and all woodwork out¬ 
side, also to keeping walks, drains, and roadway 
in repair. It also includes painting all iron and 
woodwork outside the house. But so far as 
painting goes, the landlord is not compelled to 
do thiB. It is accepted in law that you cannot 
compel a man to improve his own property, 
unless its not being improved interferes in 
some way with the rights of the public. Then 
again, a greenhouse is not in any part of a dwell¬ 
ing-house, but simply an unnecessary adjunct. 
The best thing that 44 Inval ” can do is to esti¬ 
mate the value of the house and grounds he 
occupies, and if he thinks he is only paying a 
reasonable per oentage on the value of the place, 
I should advise him to do any repairs or make 
any little improvement or alteration himself. On 
the other hand, if he considers the place dear, 
and if he does not care to repair the greenhouse, 
but would rather forego the use of it for the 
remainder of his term, I cannot think that the 
landlord could compel him to repair the roof of 
the greenhouse, as it is very likely most judges 
of the County Court would decide that the 
falling of snow on a glass roof was an act of 
God, for which the tenant cannot be responsi¬ 
ble. But my maxim is: 44 Never appeal to the 4 law ’ 
if you can avoid it,” as in most lawsuits both 
parties are losers.—G. C., Eccles. 

6659.— Bottom heat for frames.— In 
reply to 44 J. W. C.” I think if he carefully 
reads my articles again he will be able to con¬ 
struct the frame. Supposing he has made the 
wooden frame as directed with boiler and slate 
slabs (those made of baked clay are better) ou 
top of it, then the case is to be filled with the 
Cocoa-nut fibre, in which the pots of cuttings or 
seeds are plunged. All my stock of spring plants 
and annuals were raised in a frame of this kind 
this year. I did not want to convey that two 
quarts of oil was consumed in 24 houra, but lest 
at any time the lamp might be neglected, then 
the plants would suffer. Now all last spring I 
used a f in. Silver’s patent no-chimney burner, 
which requires no chimney and burns without 
smell, the frame being within 2 in. of the bot¬ 
tom of the boiler. The consumption was only one 
pint of oil in 24 hours at a cost l£d., price of oil 
early this year. Ido not know where 44 J. W. C.” 
lives, but here in the south of Ireland the present 
price is 9d. per gallon. The reason I aid not 
specify where the frame was to be used I took 
it for granted that it would be in a greenhouse 
or some covered-in place.— Petros. 

6724.— Plants In signal box.— In addi¬ 
tion to the plants he names, 44 T. G.” may have 
Roses in pots, also Primnlas, Snowdrops, Lily of 
the Valley, dwarf Nasturtiums, and Pelar- 

g oniums, also Hyacinths; most of which will 
loom easily under the favourable conditions he 
indicates. The plants may be treated exactly as 
if they were in a proper greenhouse. A good 
supply of liquid manure is indispensible where 
plants are grown in pots, especially Roses. This 
must be given freely twice a week, much diluted. 
Make the liquid of stable manure, and add a 
little soot. See that there is good drainage in 
all the pots by placing a few broken crooks at 
the bottom.—G. C., Eccles. 

-The way in which the plants will thrive 

in a signal boxwhere there is a fire must de¬ 
pend upon the ventilation given.No doubt in a 
signal box there are plenty of crevices through 
which air can obtain admission, and with some 
farther ventilation in the roof the plants will 
not materially suffer. Daring mild weather it 
will do them good to stand them out in the open 
and give them a waging oyer all the leaves 


with a water-pot, returning them again to the 
house at once, or as soon as the moisture had 
partly dried. The plants will be best cut-back 
early in March, as if so treated now the new 
growth would be overdrawn ere the full son- 
light comes. The earliest blooming plants suit¬ 
able for you would be Chinese Primroses, 
Hyacinths and Tulips, in pots; yellow Genistas, 
the Chinese Dielytra spectabilis, the pretty 
white Dentzia gracilis, and a few Cinerarias, and 
these would make you look gay for two or three 
spring months. Of course as the sun’s heat 
became greater you could do with less fire and 
give more air.—D. 

6728.—Worms and Palsies on lawns. 
—Worms and Daisies in very large quantities 
on any land are always an indication of a sur¬ 
charge of moisture. I do not think 44 Townsend” 
need be greatlv troubled about the worms on 
his lawn, for if the result of Darwin’s investiga¬ 
tions be correct, worms are a decided advantage 
to the land, both for draining and fertilising 
the soil. But he need be concerned about the 
wet. To obviate this bury 4 in. of coal ashes at 
a depth of 6 in. below the surface. Worms 
neither like cinders nor fine ashes, as it gives 
them a deal more labour to make the walls of 
their burrows convenient for ingress and egress. 
First take off the top sod, moderately thick, 
and all of uniform thickness, then remove the 
soil to the required depth, then lay the ashes 
on, and replace the soil on top of the ashes, 
allowing the ground to stand fourteen days to 
solidify, then replace the turf. Or another plan 
may be adopted which will give less labour: 
Take off the top sod, and on top of the soil 
spread a layer of 2 in. or 3 in. of sifted ashes, 
then replace the turf as before after allowing 
the ashes to stand a few days to consolidate. 
Either of these methods will not only raise the 
lawn a little, but the ashes will act as a slight 
drain and also keep the number of worms from 
increasing. It will also keep the Grass roots 
warm and help the growth of the Grass. There 
will also be a marked improvement in the 
quality and fineness of the Grass. In dry weathenr 
roll the lawn with a heavy roller, taking care to 
pack np with soil any shallow places. The 
Daisy roots may be removed with a little im¬ 
plement that was advertised some time ago in 
Gardening Illustrated for lifting Angelica 
and Daisy roots from lawns. I know a croquet 
lawn that is kept in splendid condition, and for 
years it has received no other nourishment than 
soap suds from the wash-house once a week in 
summer time.—G. C., Eccles. 

-The only way of ridding a lawn of worms Is to dress 

it with some suhstanoe they dislike or that will kill them. 
Well, they dislike lime, soot, and salt; paraffin oil and 
corrosive sublimate disagrees with them. Tbe difficulty 
in the way of using paraffin is it will not mix with water, 
and cannot be distributed evenly. I should prefer a 
strong solution of lime with a little salt and soot added. 
Try Watson's lawn sand for the Daisies.—E. if. 

6720.— Cropping under trees.— Black 
Currants can be grown against the fence, and a 
row of Gooseberry trees may be planted 5 ft 
from the fence, and Morello Cherries 8 ft. from 
the fence. Plant the Black Currants pretty 
deeply, and the other trees nearer the snrfaoe. 
Horseradish will grow anywhere. Lily of the 
Valley will do well in the plot. Vegetables will 
not do well in the shade. They are often eaten 
by caterpillars and snails; but should they be 
tried, keep all the vegetables in one part of the 
garden, and the fruit trees in the other; so 
that there be no needless digging about tbe roots 
of the fruit trees, as that prevents them fruiting. 
Give every tree plenty of room, and keep all 
weeds down with the hoe and rake. The fact of 
the trees being shaded will cause them to be a 
little late in ripening their fruits. Raspberries 
do well in the shade.— G. C., Eccles. 

-Plant the shaded ground with Raspbeiries and 

Black Currants, with Red Currants on the fence. Horse¬ 
radish and Seakale may be grown also, though not so 
well as if more exposed ; the same may He said of moat 
flowering plants. Lily of the Valley will do well in the 
shade, as will all kinds of Ferns.—E. H. 

6626 —White worms in pots.— It seems 
most improbable that the worms complained of 
are produced by the water. If they were the 
complaint would be almost universal. We cer¬ 
tainly incline to the belief that the anil is at 
fault, and that it is either sour, and thus gene¬ 
rates these tiny insects, or else breeds them from 
deposited eggs. It is well worth your while to 
have some pot soil submitted to a very high 
temperature—that is, fairly baked in an even — 
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until all germs of life in it must be destroyed ; 
then lay it out in a tray or shelf, when it can be 
gently moistened, ana rendered fit for use. 
Turn out some of your plants from the affected 
soil, shake the roots quite free, and then repot 
in the fresh soil, and in pots that are as small 
as can well be employed. The use of large pots 
when smaller ones will do is a common evil in 
plant culture by amateurs. With some of the 
other plants try the effect of a strong solution 
of soot or lime water that has first been allowed 
to become clear. A couple of waterings at inter¬ 
vals of a week will no doubt kill all the worms. 
—D. 

6653.— Monkey Musk. —We presume by 
the term Monkey Musk the common sweet Musk 
Is meant—a plant that is not largely raised from 
seed, because it can be propagated so rapidly 
by [division of the roots and by cuttings. It 
would be useless to think of sowing seed now to 
have the plants in bloom this winter; seed should 
have been Bown in July to ensure that. As to 
cuttings, the best thing to do is, if you have 
any roots of the musk, to put them into a strong 
heat if you have such, and that will induce them 
to break up freely; cuttings then taken off will 
soon root in heat. The Musk treated a3 a cool 
plant is herbaceous, that is, loses its foliage all 
the winter, and breaks up early in the spring.— 
A. D. 

6649. —Pelargonium cattings dying. 
—From the condition of your rooted Pelargonium 
cuttings it is evident that either the soil or the 
air is at fault. If the roots are kept too wet you 
can easily remedy that evil by allowing it to 
become nearly dry ere any more water is given. 
If the air contains any gaseous vapours, then 
some must gain admission to the house which 
you must find means to exclude. It is just 
possible that the soil in the pots is sour and has 

S ot hard set. You would do well in that case to 
iaturb the surface as deeply as you can and re¬ 
place with fresh sandy loam. Also see that the 
pots are well drained.—A. D. 

6711.—How to get rid of sparrows.— 
There can be no good gardening where the 
sparrows are so numerous. There are several 
ways of reducing their number. The best and 
quickest is to lay poisoned grain in the gutters 
of the farm buildings. Nothing would get it 
there. They are rather difficult to catch with a 
net; nevertheless it may be done by studying 
their habits, and going out after dark on a cola 
windy night, round the hay and corn stacks. 
Another plan, when the snow comes, is to sweep 
a place, scatter a handful or two of oats, load 
the gun with dust shot and let them have it.— 
E.H. 

6715, —Chemical heating. —Many dif¬ 
ferent salts when dissolved in the water to be 
heated will prevent boiling temperature being 
reached till more or less past 212% but I do not 
see how this property can be utilised in the 
way required ; it is more for the purpose of 
submitting substances to a uniform heat for a 
certain time when a higher heat than water 
boils at is required.—H. 

6718 — Cropping clay land.— Planting the clay 
land with Cabbages, Potatoes, and French Beans will 
give the least trouble, if “ G. W. B." merely want* to 
crop It with something without any refereuce to the 
supply of the family. Of course fruit trees and bushes 
could be planted to come on. Raspberries and Black 
Currants do well on moist, cool land. As regards an¬ 
nuals, cow Nasturtiums, Candytuft, Godetias, Virginian 
Stocks, Eschscholtzias, &c.—K. H. 

6629.— Making a Mushroom bed.—Perhaps the 
spawn is old or bad. Mushrooms may be grown under the 
greenhouse stage with careful management. The manure 
most have some of the rankness driven off by mixing in a 
heap, and turning occasionally for ten days or so before 
taking into the greenhouse. In making up the bed mix a 
little soil with the manure, about one barrowful to six or 
seven. Beat or tread all down firm, and spawn, and soil 
when the heat becomes steady.—£. H. 

6722.— Making: a new grarden.— Though horse 
manure may not be quite so good on gravelly soil, as 
that made by the pig or cow, yet hundreds similarly 
situated have no other. Hollies will grow if the ground 
ii well trenched and manured before planting. Privet 
makes a quick growing hedge, but not strong enough 
a!one to stand against cattle. Yew (English), Arbor-vitas, 
aari Lawson's Cypress make excellent ornamental hedges. 
—E. EL 

6780.— Celery decaying —The Sulham Prize Pink 
is one of the best keeping Celeries, and the only way in 
which 1 can account for Its decay thus early is waut of 
c tre in earthing up. If the earth penetrates the centre 
or heart of the plant the damp enters with it, and decay 
follows.—E. H. 

6717.— Improving: a lawn.—Top-dress with wood 
e.ifjes now, and roll very very frequently. Sow a few 
> .How Trefoil and white Clover seeds in spring.—E. H. 


6729.—Preparing: ground for vegetables.—As 
the land has been trenched 13 in. deep and probably 
the surface has been left rough to expose as much as 
possible to the weather, nothing more will be required 
till just before planting the Peas, Potatoes, Ac., when it 
might have a dressing of manure and be forked over. 
The Cabbages may be planted in mild weather anytime. 
—E. H. 

6723.—Pruning climbers —The Staontonla should 
be pruned sparingly, chiefly by keeping the shoots tbin 
to enable them to ripen. Tne Tacsonia may be pruned 
hard back, and the young shoots thinned during Bpring. 
The Clematises also will break all the stronger when cut 
well back and the young shoots trained out carefully.— 
E. n. 

6727.—Butter Beana.—The Wax-pod or Butter 
Bean should be sown early in May, thinly in rows 3 ft. 
apart. They are runners, and will require stioks. They 
should be gathered young and cookea whole. They are 
not equal to Scarlet or the best varieties of runner 
Beans.—E. H. 

6634.—Improving a tennis ground—Top-dress 
with wood ashes and soot, two bushels to the square 
rod, one-fourth part being soot. If this cannot be easily 
obtained, any good manure will be useful on the weak 
places. Use a heavy roller frequently.— K. H. 


6776. —Rose Jeanne Depress —Perhaps you mitfit 
like to know that the correct name of the Rose so often 
called Jaune Desprez is Jeanne Desprez or Ddprez. My 
grandfather called it after himself, as he raised it, as well 
as many others.—E m. Depriz. 

6777. -Apple Grand Sultan.- C. U II .-This is 
described by Scott as follows: “ First size, first quality 
as a cooker. August to September; skin whitish yellow, 
covered with a beautiful bloom, and striped aDd shaded 
with red on the sunny side ; flesh white, and when ripe 
transparent; a fine fruit, rich and juicy. From Russia, 
introduced by me in 1864. 14 We know nothing of Dickson’s 
Green it most be a local name. 

6778. —Wintering Fuchsias. — Fuchsia. — They 
will be all right in any room from which frost is excluded. 
Give just enough water to keep the soil from becoming 
dust dry, and in spring when they start Into fresh 
growth water freely, and keep them near the light; 
plant out in May or early in June, 

6779. — Wintering plants in frames.- Stupid — If 
the Geraniums, Fuchsias, dec., are placed in the window 
of a dry room, they will keep much better than in a cold 
lrame. It Is not difficult to keep frost from them when 
placed In a frame, but damp will soon destroy them. 

6780. —Hyacinths in glasses.— J. P .—As the bulbs 
have made roots pour off some of the water, so that the 
bulb does not get wet; this will probably prevent the 
mould complained of. 

6781. —Potting Ferns-—Should Maiden-hair and 
other greenhouse Ferns, which have been neglected for 
some time, be repotted in larger pots and cut down so 
as to improve them?—A. G. B. [ Wait till March.] 

6782. — Bearbine.— J. W.— Remove all yon can now, 
and during the summer hoe the ground so frequently that 
every bit of growth will be out off before it pushes 
through the soil. In time this plan will succeed. 

6783. —Making hot-beds.— H. T .—Cow manure is 
of no use to make a hot-bed, unless mixed with stable 
manure and leaves. 

The Bird —The Geranium leaves give us the Idea 
that the plant has been over-watered. If yon cover np 
the ends of the greenhouse, and the tops if possible 
during severe weather, you will no doubt get heat 
enough. Kindly ask other questions separately. 

Amateur .—Order the numbers required of your news¬ 
agent.- Rekrab .—The first number of VoJ. IV. of 

Gardening will be issued in the first week in March. 
- B. G. C.—Apply to Messrs. Ewing & Co., the Nur¬ 
series, Norwich.- S. C. R .—Dictamnus Fraxinella is 

correct. 

Names Of fruits. — C. H. H- 1, Blenheim Pippin 
2, Cox's Orange pippin; 8 and 4, rotten and smashed. 


QUBRIBS. 


Rules for Correspond ents .—A U communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should ahoays bear the number and title of the query 
answered. In consequence of the large circulation of 
Gardening Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore , readers 
will see the impossibility of inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

6784. -Maiden-hair Ferns failing.— I am anxi¬ 
ous to grow a Maiden-hair Fern. I have bought several 
during the last two years; I have a small lean-to green¬ 
house, and I have tried them on the stage and under the 
stage. I have tried potting them, and I have tried leav¬ 
ing them in the pot they have come in, but the result is 
always the same—in two or three weeks the fronds | 
wither up, and if they throw up any young fronds 
they wither before they expand. In October I gathered 
abont a barrowful of dry leaves, made them into a small 
bed, and plunged the pots Into it to within about 1 in. of 
the rim, but the result is just as usual. I shall be obliged 
if any reader will give me some instructions as to the 
proper mode of treating them ? I may say that the house 
is kept at from 45° to 60°, and that everything else in it 
Is in good condition.— Volo non yaleo. 

6785 —Sulphate of ammonia.—Will any one who 
has used this stimulant kindly tell me how it ought to be 
applied, and in what quantities ? How much for example, 
ana at what intervals to hard and soft wooded plants in 
6-in. and 3-in. pots.—E dward. 


6786. — Protecting Rosea.— In Gardening of Dec. 
17 “S.” states that Roses should always be protected in 
winter, and urges burying the heads of standards about 
1 ft below the ground level. Will he kindly say what is 
the result of this treatment on the next year's growth 
and floweriDg? It seems to me that there would be great 
risk of breaking the stem and injuring the roots by put¬ 
ting the plant in such an unnatural position. Canon 
Hole says “ I do not recommend matting or other cover¬ 
ing to exclude light and air from the head, as this often 
induces a sickly growth.” So it seems to me would “ S.V 
plan of burying the plants. With well protected roots the 
dwarfs at any rate would spring up fresh, even if the 
heads where injured by frost, anc furze tied in about the 
heads of standards would, I should think, protect them 
sufficiently.—L. D. 

6787. — Plums In orchard houses.— A corres¬ 
pondent in writing of orchard houses speaks of his 
success with Plums, <fcc. Now I have an orchard honBe 
onheated about the size he names, and ior some yearj 
have succeeded well with Peaches, Figs, Nectarine*, 
and Apricots, but 1 have tried a Golden Drop Plum for 
three following yean, and each year, though I have 
plenty of bloom and the fruit just Bets, they have all 
come to nothing. This year the tree (all in pots) stood 
close to a Nectarine which 1 had to thin abundantly, 
while the Plum all failed ; the tree appears every way 
healthy. If the correspondent in question could give me 
any advice I should feel obliged.—G. C. C. 

6788. —A list Of Roses.—Can any one give me a list 
of all the Bourbon Roses? Does any one happen to know 
of an index of RoBes and their raisers. 1 am a decendant 
of a man who raised a great number of new kinds, I 
believe all Bourbon, aud am therefore interested in 
knowing the names of those he made, but have no means 
of finding out ? -Buds and Blossoms. [We shall be glad 
if any of our readers will help a descendent of the raiser of 
Jeanne Deprez. There is a list of Roses and their raisers 
since 1859 in Canon Hole's book about Roses ] 

6789. — Joints for flue.—I have a small greenhouse 
which is heated by a brick flue; the joints round the 
stoke hole crack, and the greenhouse gets filled with 
smoke. I am obliged to plaster them up once or twice a 
week. I have tried mortar, cement, aud fire clay ; there 
is two large tiles on the top, and I have joined them 
with the above and it burns away, leaving the joints 
quite open. Is there anything I could use to stand the 
heat without cracking ? Any suggestions as to the ma¬ 
terial to be used will oblige.—J. 3. C. 

67P0.-Oxalls Valdiviana.—I grew this plant this 
year, and now find seedlings come up all over the local¬ 
ity it stood in; will it prove as persistent and irre¬ 
pressible as 0. tropieloides ? How can I rid myself of it ? 
I have seen O. tropmloides recommended for cultivation, 
but I know of no plant that is such a perfect nuisance; 
it is all about the place, paths, borders, anywhere it 
lodges its shrapnel shell-like ated. I say to those who 
think of growing it, “ Don't.”— Oxalis. 

6791. —Wintering Lobelia.-Last autumn I cat 
down in the open border some plants of Lobelia Ebor. 
and wben they bad made fresh growth, carefully potted 
them, and placed them in a greenhouse. One by one they 
have drooped and died away. They did well for some time. 
I have watered carefully and sparingly ; temperature is 
about 65°. Windows open every day. What can be the 
cause of my loss ?—X. D. 

6792. —Pipe joints.—I have lately been troubled with 
leakage in my hot-water pipe joints. The man who under¬ 
took the contract has rammed the joints with tow and iron 
glue which has set hard, bnt still there are leakages. 
This wees he introduces a lot of red lead and says the 
job Is complete. Can I trust to the red lead and pay for 
the job, or shall I repeut after a time—C. H. S. 

6793— Climbers for greenhouse. —I am making a 
large border in my greenhoure, and 1 want a few good 
climbing Roses of various colours and other climbing 
plants. Would auy reader give me a list of such plants 
as I require for my border? I also intend making a small 
border around my stage, aud waut it planted with edging 
plants. Any suggestions will be gladly received.—A. B. 

67 04 -Repotting plants.— Will some one tell me 
at what time of year Aspidistras should be repotted ? 
and what sort of soil I should use ? Ought I to divide the 
roots ? I have also Dracsena rubra, Latania borbonica, 
Corypha australis, and Ficus elastica, which seem -to 
want fresh soil. What should I use? and when should 
they be repotted ?—L. D. 

6795. — Heating by gas-— I have a greenhous 1 ,12 ft 
by 7 ft., heated by hot-water pipes. The boiler is heated 
by gas outside the house, but 1 find on very frosty nights 
tho gas is not sufficient to warm the pipes, so as to keep 
out frost. Could 1 get a coke stove to put under the pre¬ 
sent boiler, and do away with the gas? and at what cost? 
-S. 3. 

6796. — Orchard houses.— I hope “ R. C. C.” will 
give us some further notes regarding his orchard house, 
especially respecting soil, repotting, stopping, and 
training. Will he also state whether he started with 
maiden plants or not ? and how many did he find his 
house would conveniently contain?-J. B. E. 

6797. — Insects on Brussels Sprouts —My Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts are infected with an insect something 
similar to aphides, only larger in size. How can I get rid 
of them ? The Sprouts also do not turn in properly, but 
are loose and open. What is the cause and remedy?— 
Rekrab. 

6798. —Roses in pots.- 1 have a few roses in pots, 
which I potted in October, aud kept them in a pit with¬ 
out the lights, and instead of them dropping their leaves 
that have started growing. What would be the be»t 
thing to do with them ? I should like them to flower in 
March?—R. C. 

6799. — Double Primulas.—I should be very much 
obliged If “ C.,” who wrote so highly in praise of tbe 
“new double varieties” In Gardening of Nov. 19, 
would tell me the names of those he recommends ?— 
P. M. F 

6800. - Moss on walk**.—Is there any means of get¬ 
ting rid of Moss aud tiny bladcB of Grass from gravel 
walks without breaking up the gravel, which Is firmly 
Bet ?—J. M. 
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POULTRY. 

Profitable poultry keeping. —Ah to whether 
poultry keeping is profitable or otherwise I 
beg to give my experience daring the last year. As 
I hatohed my ohickeDs for stock I mast take the 
last eighteen months’ food expenses, bat the returns 
are strictly confined to eleven months, the first eggs 
being sold on December 8, 1880, and the last on 
November 4, 1881. My stock of eighteen brown 
Leghorns and foar Hcadans* with a cock of each 
variety, were hatohed in a home-made incubator. 
They have a good sized yard, and for five months of 
the year have the run of a large garden. Dr.—Eggs 
bought for hatching, £l 12a. 2d.; food for eighteen 
months, £8 15s. Id.; total, £10 7a. 3d.; Cr.—778 eggs 
sold to grocer, £4 10s. 51d.; 228 eggs sold for 
hatohing, £4 3s. 4d.; 942 eggs used, valued at Id. 
each, £3 8s. 6d.; 29 cockerels sold, £l 5s. Gd. ; 6 
hens and 1 cock, £l Is.; 2 killed for table, 5s.; 
1 exhibition pallet, 10s.; present stock of 1 cock, 
12 pullets, 13 hens, valued at 3 s. each, £3 18s.; 
total, £19 la. Did.; profit, £8 14s. 61d. Total num¬ 
ber of eggs, 1948; grocer’s arverage price, lid. each, 
ns high as 2s. 4d. and as low as lid. per doz.; 
hatching eggs, 4s- 6d. per doa.; 19 sittings sold— 
Edinburgh. 

Book on poultry.— Hydraulics .—“The Prac¬ 
tical Poultry Keeper,by Lewis Wright, published 
by Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., will answer yoar 
purpose. It may be obtained through any bookseller. 
Andalusian. 

Poultry Bice.—“ Shropshire ” should apply to 
Messrs. Pink, Long Lane, Borough, for poultry 
Rice, price 6a. 7ld. per cwt, but I would advise him 
not to give his fowls much Rice; there is nothing 
has a greater tendency to crop binding. There is 
nothing better for fowls than good sound Corn, 
with sometimes a little Barley or Oatmeal mixed 
stiff, and as much kitchen refuse as possible.-rJ. 
C&EWK. 

Market for poultry.—A. B. T. — Had you 
stated where yoa live, we might have been able to 
have given you some advice. 

Fattening poultry.—The cruel French system 
of fattening poultry by stuffing with a foroe-pump 
has been abandoned at Medway, Mass., as unprofit* 
able. 


BIRDS. 

Parrots dying—I beg to thank “ H. G. B.” for 
the information given at p. 495, and am inclined to 
think the undue quantity of water given to my par¬ 
rot may have had something to do with his death* 
but since then a second grey parrot that I purchased 
has died rather suddenly. In this case, from what I 
have been told, ou the vexed water question, I gave 
the bird a tablespoonful of water morning aud 
evening, feeding him on Indian Corn, Hemp seed, 
sopped Dread, and a little Chili now and then, bat 
the other evening, after being mopy all day, he left 
off feeding, and the next day would touch neither 
food nor water, bub went to sleep all day, and in the 
evening when he was covered over he fell from his 
perch and died in a minute or two afterwards. I am 
rather disheartened at my experience of parrot 
keeping. I may add the bird was kept out of all 
draughts, and in a room at an even temperature.— 
W. G. White. 

Insects in canary.—Put a piece of flannel on 
the cage and all the insects that are in the oanary 
will go to the flannel. Change the flannel each day 
for a few weeks. This is a certain remedy.—H. P. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Orange cream mould.—Boil three quarters of 
an ounoe of isinglass in half, a pint of water till 
half reduced; sweeten well with pounded and sifted 
loaf sugar; add the strained juice of four Oranges 
and one Lemon ; mix in the isinglass when nearly 
cold, and immediately stir in a pint of cream pre¬ 
viously beaten to a froth ; stir it occasionally till it 
begins to stiffen, and then put it into a mould- The 
juice of any sort of fruit may be managed in the 
same way, always adding the jnice of a Lemon. 

Orange marmalade.—Four dozen of Seville 
Oranges, three dozen of St. Michael, and one dozen 
of fine Lemons; wipe them all with a clean cloth. 
Peel the Oranges with a very Bharp knife, only 
taking off the yellow part; put that into cold water, 
and boil till it is tender. Grate the peel of the 
Lemons ; take the white peel and pith off all the 
fruit; cut it into quarters, and take out the pips; 
strain ont the juice ; strain the peel, and cut it 
into shr&Ja ; put the pulp out of which the juioe 
was extracted into the water the peel was boiled in, 
and boil till it is tender; then rub it through a fine 
sieve. Mix the Bhredded and grated peel, the pnlp, 
and jnice, and weigh out the same weight of loaf 
sugar. Put the whole intoa preserving-pan, stir with 
a wooden spoon till the sugar dissolves, then skim, 
and boil till it becomes a rich marmalade (about an 


hour). Put the marmalade into pots, and the follow¬ 
ing day tio it over with cap paper, and brush that 
over with the white of egg. 

Nettles.—Gather (with a thick glove) young 
Nettles in early spring. Pour boiling water over 
them; let them lie for five minutes; pour away the 
water; pick the leaveB off the stalks ; place the 
leaves in plenty of boiling water, allowing one half 
teaspoonful of salt to ono quart of water ; boil un¬ 
covered, and very qaiokly, for about ten minutes ; 
drain away the water ; chop up the Nettles verv 
fine; rub with a wooden spoon till smooth, and finish 
in the same way as Spinach. 

To-stew Nettles.—Wash well and drain young 
Nettles, and put them in boiling water with a little 
salt; boil them from twenty to thirty minutes, press 
the water from them, aud then chop them a little ; 
heat them in a Bauoepan with a little butter, pepper, 
and salt, dredging in also a little flour as you stir it; 
add a littlo cream, and stew qaiokly till it is toler¬ 
ably dry. Stir in a little vinegar or Lemon juioe, and 
serve hot with sippets. 


Babblte.—Having read with mnch interest dur¬ 
ing the past few weeks hints on these domestic 
pets, I shall be much obliged if “Banny” or some 
other reader will givo me a little information on the 
following: 1st, I nave pair of lop-ears eight months 
old which measure 16 in. and weigh eight 8lb. each. 
Are they good enough to show ? 2nd, as th ey are 
related can I expect them to breed successfully ? 
3rd, name two or three of the best sorts to keep for 
profit (prize breed), also, what I ought to give per 
pair. I have a good house and should like to put 
the does in this winter altogether, but find they fight. 
Gau I do anything to prevent them- I also have good 
hutches, but should like to have them altogether 
instead of in separate hutches- I am longing to see 
“Bunny’s” promised report for the year-— Dolly 

Horses without shoes —I should very much 
like to try my horses without shoes, but before 
making the experiment I should like to be sure of 
one or two things. I have two, one a mare over 12 
years old who has a habit of scraping a good deal 
in the stable, by which she wears her shoes very 
quickly. I should be glad to know whether with 
this habit she would not injure her hoofs if she had 
no shoes, and whether it would do to try her with¬ 
out them at her age. The other is a oob over 7 years 
old; he is very light on his feet, and wears his 
Bhoes very little. They are both hunters, and are 
used iu single harness in a very light carriage. They 
have both good hoofs and sound. The mare’s are in¬ 
clined to be brittle. She had a very bad sand-crack 
last year, but it is quite well now.— Buds an d 
Blossoms. 

Fish In a washing pan.— In answer to u Dart¬ 
moor ” I beg to say that I have successfully kept 
fish, insects, Ac., in both washing pans of earthen¬ 
ware and wood. A good layer of river sand con¬ 
taining a little soil and a few growing plants are the 
main requisites; water not to be changed. One 
small plant and two or three live objects per gallon 
of water. I only used pans for store tanks, as 
there is some difficulty in seeing the objects.— 
R. L. J. 

Goldfish breeding —I have a pond about the 
size of that mentioned by “ Aqua.” Last year I 
put in a small bit of American weed which has 
spread largely, and this year I find there are two, if 
not three shoals of young fish from the gold ones 
which had been there four years without breeding. 
—P. T. Rochester. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWER GARDEN IMPROVEMENT. 
Perhaps what is best to be done as regards 
the questions recently raised by the interesting 
papers of “ J. D.” and “ Q. Q.” may be helped 
towards a solution by the following, which 
shows that the great cause of many not succeed¬ 
ing with hardy plants is the usual mixed muddle 
oi the ill-arranged and half starved border. The 
pith of it is. Get the good things, grow them 
well, and you will enjoy them so much that 
their arrangement will be a very easy matter. 

The mixed border bed.-— The common 
way is to put almost every choice plant in what 
is called the mixed border, and placing it there 
very often means losing it. A well-made mixed 
border is a pretty sight, but I have not seen 
three good mixed borders in fifteen years ! Poor 
effects in these mixed borders result from fre¬ 
quently repeating the same plant, where it 
happens to be popular or showy, all along the 
border ; from having plants in the border which 
speedily overrun it and rob the others ; and by 
the ill-placing of nearly all the plants. If we are 
to succeed with our finer races of hardy flowers, it 
cannot be in the mixed border. Each important 
family of hardy flowers is worthy of special 
culture, and without it no good result can be 
obtained. Whether we take to Carnations, 
Finks, Pansies, Phloxes, or Lilies, Stocks, 
double Wallflowers, Cloves, tall scarlet Lobelias, 
or any other of the beautiful families of plants 
now obtainable, in every case'they ought to have 
separate attention in fresh soil. Even an annual, 
such as the Rhodanthe, it is not easy to suoceed 
with unless the plant has a fair chance, apart 
from the confusion and weariness of the ordinary 
border alongside the shrubbery or elsewhere. 

Special culture. —For favourite flowers spe¬ 
cial culture is possible in two ways, either in the 
beds of the flower garden or on the lawn, orinaplot 
of ground which ought to be set aside for nursery 
beds of the choicer flowers. Such plants as Car¬ 
nations, Cloves, Stocks, and Pansies last long in 
bloom, and may be introduced with good effect 
in almost any position, except, perhaps, into a 
set pattern of carpet beds. It is not that they 
always want ground to themselves ; they may 
often be grouped with other plants. For instance, 
Carnations may go with a thin group of standard 
Roses, or may be interspersed with late-bloom¬ 
ing Gladioli rising thinly over them. So, again, 
Pansies are admirable for mixtures of this kind ; 
but the mixtures must be of plants that help 
each other, not injure each other. Apart from 
these ways, a plan wholly indispensable for an 
interesting garden is to have a piece of ground 
in or near the kitchen garden or any other open 
position sheltered, but not shaded, for the 
growth of the flowers we are interested in. Such 
ground should be treated as a good market 
gardener would treat it—well enriched, open, not 
encumbered with walks or edgings of any kind. 
With the aid of suoh a division of the garden, j 
the cultivation of many fine hardy plants be¬ 
comes a pleasure; whether it is a bed of seedling 
Verbenas, of alpine Auriculas, or of any favoured 
flower much used for cutting, the culture is the 
most certain and pleasurable that one can adopt. 

When the things do get tired of the soil, or 
require a change, having no formal plan of beds, 
it is more easy to establish a rotation among the 
flowers, making the.Carnation beds of the past 
few years the bulb ones for the next, and so on. 
It would be easy to change one’s favourites from 
year to year, that richly feeding plants should 
follow those of a surface-rooting kind, and thus 
the freshness and novelty of the garden would 
be kept up. The abolition of edgings and walks, 
beyond one through or aronnd the space, would 
tend to more careful culture, as the whole spot 
could be so readily dug up or otherwise at- 
tended to. Such a plot well done would be a 
paradise for ladies who wish to cut flowers in 
quantity, and also a great aid in replenishing 
other arrangements on the margins of shrub¬ 
beries, in the flower garden proper, or on the 
rock garden. It is also a great help to thoee who 
wish to exchange with their friends or neigh* 


boors in the generous way all true gardeners do. 
The space that such an arrangement should oc¬ 
cupy will, of course, depend upon the size and 
wants of the place, but even the smallest place 
should have a small plot of the kind. 

What is worthy of special culture. 
—Among the various fair flowers which might be 
cultivated in this way for their own sakes, eaeh 
separately and well, are the delightful old Clove 
Carnation, white, crimson, and scarlet, as well 
as the various mixed and named races of the 
same family. Then we have the tall and graceful 
Phloxes, so fairin the autumn in country gardens; 
the fine old handsome scarlet Lobelias, splendid 
in colour, and with erect sword-like shoots ; the 
Pinks of various kinds, white and coloured, and 
hybrid ; the handsome Persian and Turban Ra¬ 
nunculus ; the bright old garden Anemones, and 
the finer species of Anemone, like the scarlet A. 
fulgens ; the manv kinds of Lilies, commencing 
with the beautiful old white Lily, and as many 
as possible of the splendid species introduced into 
our gardens from California within the past dozen 
years ; the tall perennial Larkspurs, with their 
fountains of lovely blue, surpassing in colour 
the Gentian ; the old double Rockets ; the many 
beautiful Irises, English, Spanish, Japanese, 
and German ; Pansies in great variety, always 
so faithful and rich in colour, flowering, more¬ 
over, nearly throughout the year ; the old Tiger 
flowers ; the beautiful races of Columbine, in- 
cludingthe lovely A. ccerulea of the Reeky Moun¬ 
tains, and the golden Columbine of the same 
region ; the blue African Lily in various forms, 
and with it the Belladonna Lily ; Pyrethrums, 
so showy and varied now-a-days; Verbenas, 
which may now be easily raised from seed 
during the current year, and are so pretty and 
varied ; Chinese Pinks, rich in colour, large, 
and finely fringed ; the old garden Scabious, 
with a great variety of delicate and beautiful 
colour ; the blue Cornflower, one of the most 
precious things we have for cutting, and which 
Bhould always be sown in autumn; Sweet 
Williams ; Stocks of many kinds ; Wallflowers, 
double and single ; the annual Phlox, which 
has broken into a fine set of different colours ; 
Zinnias, which, as grown abroad, that is to say, 
well and singly grown, are very fine in colour 
and as large as Dahlias ; China Asters, quilled 
and others ; the Sweet Sultan, in two or three 
forms, excellent for catting ; the showy tricolor 
Chrysanthemums ; double Daisies, very bright 
and useful in spring ; Grasses of the more useful 
kinds, suitable for cutting for the winter ; Grape 
Hyacinths : Daffodils or Narcissus in variety : 
Meadow Saffrons, pretty in the autumn ; Lily 
of the Valley ; Crocuses, the autumnal as well 
as the vernal kinds ; the hardy kinds of Cycla¬ 
mens, which are at home on the mountains of 
Europe and perfectly hardy in our own gardens; 
Dahlias, double and single, and in three or four 
classes of doubles ; Evening Primroses, opening 
so prettily at night; Pseonies, in splendid va¬ 
riety ; Primroses, double and single, many 
kinds ; Pentstemon, graceful autumn flowers ; 
Polyanthus, richly coloured vigorous kinds, for 
borders; Oxlips the same ; Tulips, many early 
and late kinds ; Sweet Violets in great variety, 
choosing the kinds best liked ; American Cow¬ 
slips; Dog’s-tooth Violets and Gladiolus, the 
finest and most stately flowers of autumn ; the 
Christmas Roses; and, lastly, everlasting 
flowers, which may be grown along with the 
ornamental Grasses, and, likeAhem, be gathered 
for house decoration in winter. W. R. 


Pansies in autumn. —Several enquiries 
having been recently made in Gardening as 
to the possibility of having Pansies in bloom at 
this season of the year, I send the following ex¬ 
tract referring to the Torquay Horticultural 
Show a fortnight ago, viz., “Captain Halford 
Thompson won an extra prize and first-class 
certificate for Pansies at the exhibition of the 
Torquay Horticultural Society. Weare informed 
Captain Thompson has 350 distinct varieties of 
this favourite flower.” The prize and certificate 
referred to were for Pansies in pots, and we ob¬ 
tained an extra prize last week at the Exeter 
Horticultural Show for the same thing. In both 


cases the blooms were greatly admired, and 
were as fine as at any other time of the year. 
The fact is that by striking a succession of cut¬ 
tings Pansies can be kept in bloom in pots all 
the year round, only care must be taken in 
winter to give them as much air as possible.— 
J. Coombks, gardener to Capt. Halford Thomp¬ 
son. 


CULTIVATION OF THE PANSY. 

The favourite Pansy of the present day is a 
florist’s flower in every sense of the word. 
Daring the last few years it has attained a most 
wonderful degree of perfection in respect of 
form, size, and colour, and still efforts are being 
made to improve, if possible, the now almost per¬ 
fect flowers which grace the competition tables at 
our floral exhibitions. 

Propagating. —Named varieties are propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings, consisting of young 
side shoots which have not flowered. The flower¬ 
ing stems do not make good csttingB, being hol¬ 
low and very apt to rot. Young healthy side 
shoots should be selected, and cut below the 
third or fourth joint and inserted in light sandy 
soil in a cold frame about 3 in. apart each way, 
where they remain during winter, giving little 
or no water, but airing as much as possible 
during open weather, so as to induce a short 
stubby growth ; if kept close they are apt to 
draw. 

Hardiness. —Pansies are almost hardy, and 
require no covering on the glass of the frafoe, 
but should it be an excessively severe froBt or a 
long continuance of the same, a single mat will 
be quite sufficient, and while not giving much 
trouble will ensure that your favourites are 
quite snug inside. After frost the frame should 
not be opened immediately a thaw sets in, but 
kept close for a day or so until the atmosphere 
is lessened of its excessive moisture ; otherwise 
there is a risk of the plants damping off. Cut¬ 
tings may be put in at any time from July till 
the end of October, bnt it is better, if possible, 
to have them all in by the end of September. 

Insects. —Before putting the cuttings in 
the frame they should be examined, and ll in¬ 
fested—either more or less—with red spider 
or green-fly they should be dipped or laid in a 
solution of tobacco water for a short time and 
then rinsed with clean water to free them of 
these troublesome pests. During the spring 
montfis when the growth becomes more rapid 
air should be given on every possible opportu¬ 
nity, otherwise the plants will become drawn 
and weakly in growth, and the inevitable 
greenfly will be sure to make its appearance. 
Generally speaking it is only weakly plants that 
are infested ; Btrong healthy growing plants are 
rarely affected to any extent. Should insects 
make their appearance, however, a syringing 
with a solution of black or soft soap in the pro- 
tion of 1} oz. to the gallon of water will keep 
the plants clean. Plants are often infested, how¬ 
ever, without it being observed. It would be 
as well, therefore, to syringe them occasionally 
with the above solution, and never plant out 
without first immersing the foliage in a pailful 
of the solution referred to or tobacco water, 
though personally I prefer the soft soap, as being 
less likely to injure the foliage. 

Planting and soil.—The best time to plant 
is the end of March or beginning of April, be¬ 
fore which time the plants should have been 
thoroughly hardened of! by removing the lights 
occasionally, and latterly altogether. The most 
suitable compost for growing Pansies in is one 
composed of three parts rotten turf, one of 
sand, and one of well decayed leaf mould. Fresh 
manure should never be used, unless as here¬ 
after specified, hut gosd garden soil that has 
been well manured the season previous will 
grow Pansies well. Plant in rows about 1 ft. 
apart each way in straight lines (do not bosom 
the plants), lift the plants with good bulbs of 
earth attaching to the roots from the frame, first 
having with a trowel dug a hole sufficient to 
admit the plant without crushing the roots 
together, place the plant therein, end make 
tolerably firm, and label. When planting is com. 
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pleted give a good watering with a email can 
without a rose to settle the earth about the 
roots, and the plants will not receive the slightest 
check in growth. 

Watering.— During dry weather water liber¬ 
ally with rain water ; if not to be had, then 
gravitation water that has been exposed to the 
atmosphere in an open vessel for at least 24 
hours previously. A mulching of Cocoa-nut fibre 
will not only save labour in watering, but will 
save the blooms from being soiled by heavy 
rains. 

Preparing blooms for exhibition.— 
If the blooms are intended for competition pick 
off all the flower buds until within three weeks of 
the date of competition, and syringe occasionally 
in the evening with the soft-soap solution 
referred to before to keep the plants free of 
green-fly, but in no case should the plants be 
syringed within three weeks before the competi¬ 
tion, or the blooms will be spoiled by it. If 
attacked by red spider give them a dusting of 
white snuff, or as it is commonly called in Scot¬ 
land, Beggar’s Snuff, which will help to keep them 
clean. Some Pansies have a tendency to grow 
too strong, and consequently produce coarse 
flowers, in that case allow them to bloom freely, 
and care should be taken at all times to have 
the strong growing shoots carefully tied to neat 
stakes to prevent their being broken by the wind. 

Disease —July is the month that Pansies 
generally are affected by that, as yet, incurable 
disease which appears periodically and soon 
empties a bed of its finest and healthiest look¬ 
ing plants. As it is only every other year that 
such is the case, it can to a certain extent be 
prevented by growing them in new soil, and if 
this is impracticable, by changing their situation 
in the garden every year, taking care that the 
position they are to occupy next season has been 
well wrought and manured during this. During 
the end of July draw with the hoe, or side of 
the rake, a shallow trench between the rows and 
then between each plant, taking care not to injure 
the roots; this will cause the soil to form a bank 
round each plant. Procure some fresh cow 
manure and mix with water until it becomes 
thin, to the consistency of paste, run this into 
the trenches ; the bank referred to will prevent 
it touching the plants ; when finished draw the 
soil gently over it, and mulch all with Cocoa-nut 
fibre to keep the blooms clean; this will .save all 
manure-watering; the roots will draw outwards 
under it, and the rains will wash it down gradually 
to them. This is the only method that ensures 
the plants being fed regularly and well. Eight 
days or so before the date of exhibition place 
shades made of pasteboard in the form of a sugar- 
loaf attached to a small stick over the bloomB de¬ 
sired, orsmall bowls will answer the same purpose, 
but do not look quite so well as the pasteboard 
shades, more especially if they (the shades) have 
been painted green. Always cover at least twice 
the number required, so that you may have the 
benefit of selecting the largest and finest. Should 
the instructions here given be followed out the 
blooms will all be above the regulation size— 
14 in. for show kinds, and 1J in. for fancy varie¬ 
ties. 

Points In exhibition blooms. — The 
points to be observed in a show Pansy are colour 
of ground, density and regularity of blotch, 
formation of flower (the petals of which should 
be of uniform size, or as near as can be got), and 
the whole bloom should be as perfectly round as 
possible, and, lastly, size. Fancy Pansies, on the 
other hand, do not depend on these properties, 
but should be large, with a good eye, well marked 
under petal, and variety of marking on the other 
petals, as, for instance, is the case with Mr. E. 
H. Wood. The texture of the flower should not 
be too thin—a great fault with Robert Cowan, 
otherwise a magnificent bloom, and one that 
tells well in a competition stand. 

Varieties.— The following varieties are at 
present about the best that can be got, but new 
varieties are being raised every season, and if it 
is wished to keep the lead in competition they 
must, of course, be procured :— 

Fancy Pansies. —Mrs. Scott Plummer, Mrs. 
W. O. MoCormick, Sir P. K. Murray. Mrs. 
E. H. Wood, Ringleader, Countess of Hume, 
Robert Goodwin, Wm. Dixon, Mrs. M. Faggart, 
Oath. Agnes, J. H. Barrowman, F. M. Lil- 
land, Mrs. Robinson, Prince of Wales, Mrs. J. 
Watt, James Grieve, Lady Falmouth, Mrs. Ro¬ 


bertson, Wm. Wyndle, Mrs. Jamieson, Robert 
Cowan, Mrs. Alex. Cleland, Prince Charlie, and 
Mrs. Birkmyre. 

Show Pansies .— Dark seifs: Rev. J. Morri¬ 
son, Captain Knowles, J. P. Barbour, John 
Rowatt, Mauve Queen, and Rev. D. Taylor. 
White seifs : Bessie Peacock, May Queen, 
Countess of Eglinton, Mrs. Goodall. Clara, Miss 
Ramsay, and Princess Beatrice. Yellow seifs : 
Mrs. Horsburgh, Zama, Dr. Masters. White 
Grounds: Jeannie Grieve, Bessie McAuslan, E. 
Cochrane. Yelloto Grounds: Baillie Cochrane, 
Allan Henderson, Dr. Livingstone, D. McHut- 
chison, Fascinator, and Inspector. 

Staging for show.—Some Pansies do not 
set well if the flowers are young or newly cut; 
to remedy this, let them lie without water for 
a short time and the difficulty will be removed. 
Success in competition is as often gained by the 
manner in which the blooms are staged as by the 
manner in which they are grown. I do not intend 
giving any stated or fixed rule for staging, but 
simply to say that bloom No. 1 should be a good, 
bold, and well-coloured flower, and the aim should 
be to vary the rotation as much as possible ; 
never to have two blooms of the same class 
together. I have seen a stand of Pansies un¬ 
placed that, had the competitor had an eye to 
colour, would at least have been second ; for 
instance, in a stand of eighteen blooms he had 
twice over two dark seifs together, which could, 
easily have been avoided by a little care in 
arrangement. 

Raising from seed.— New varieties of 
Pansies are raised from seed, which should be 
sown as soon as ripe in September, or deferred 
until March ; but if sown in September, the 
Seedlings will be in bloom for the early shows 
in July ; it should be sown in pins or boxes, in 
a cold frame, and will soon be up. When of sufficient 
size, the plants should be pricked out about 
1 in. apart each way, and treated same as cut¬ 
tings. 

1 almost forgot to mention that wireworms are 
particularly fond of Pansies, but their ravages 
can be lessened by placing pieces of Carrot or 
Potato (with eyes out) here and there amongst 
the plants, removing them occasionally to catch 
the wireworm. Slugs'also [pest the Pansy grower. 
N# cure is more effective than catching them at 
night with a light, and destroying by putting 
them in a mug with a little salt in it. The 
Pansy should be planted in an open situation, 
sheltered from high winds. M. D. P. J. 


Campanula pendula. — The genus to 
which this pretty hardy perennial belongs 
(Symphyandra) is nearly related to the Campa¬ 
nula, so near, indeed, that for all practical 



Campanula poudula. 


purposes the two may be classed as one. There 
are but two species of Symphyandra in culti¬ 
vation, viz., SV pendula and S. Wanueri. The 
former has white flowers, the latter blue ones, 
both being about the same in size ; but in the 
latter the habit of growth is dwarfer, and the 
lant does not appear to be so robust as S. pen- 
ula. Both may be grown well in a light 
friable soil in a warm position, and nothing 
can well be prettier than good sized plants of 
either species in the flowering season. They 
are both procurable at the hardy plant nurseries 
about London. 

6643.—Flowering Climbers and varie¬ 
gated Ivy.—The only Roses that are likely 
to do well with Ivy are the Orleans, Bouraault, 


or evergreen kinds, such as Adelaide d’Orleans, 
they being strong of growth and enduring. Cle¬ 
matises of the Jackmani section will do well. We 
saw a very effective instance last summer of 
purple Clematis and the large clouded Ivy, the 
best of all the variegated kinds for general use, 
as it does not wear out like the small-leaved 
varieties. The winter-flowering Jasmine and 
Kerria japonica are two good hardy climbers 
that hold their own with Ivy, but it is better 
in all cases to let the olimbers have a year’s 
growth before planting the Ivy.—J. C. B. 


EARLY HARDY FLOWERS. 

Of late years in gardens there has grown up a 
taste for what is known as spring flower garden¬ 
ing ; a taste that has been developed out of the 
system of bedding out tender plants, in order to 
obtain a brilliant display of colour in summer ; 
but which system simply left our gardens mere 
blanks, as far as flowers were concerned, for 
more than half of the year. To remedy this, 
some have adopted the plan of filling their beds 
and borders with hardy plants, that flower early 
in the year, and admit of being removed in time 
for the usual tender plants to be put out at the 
end of May. At Cliveden and Belvoir, spring 
gardening shows all that it is possible for skill 
and glasshouses to accomplish in that way. 
Both beds and borders are alive with beautiful 
hardy flowers, and words are inadequate to 
express the effect thus brought out. It is obvious, 
too, that what can be done so well in a large 
way can also be done well in a small way, aud 
there is not a villa or cottage garden in the 
country that might not be radiant with floral 
beauty all through the early months of the year 
—especially April and May—provided the right 
material be obtained, and properly adapted. 

The double Daisy, for instance, yields several 
striking and effective colours, and produces 
bright masses. They are cheap, easily propa¬ 
gated, and only need removal to some cool spot 
For the summer, to make them available for 
next year’s use. In the Daisy we have white, 
pink, red, and crimson hues, and also some 
mottled forms, but one of the most pleasing of 
all the Daisy family is the pretty crimson- 
flowered kind, that has golden-blotched foliage, 
and which, even without flower, assists to render 
a garden cheerful during the dull winter months. 
There are also variegated Daisies, having pink 
and white flowers, but these are as yet some¬ 
what scarce. Pansies also constitute another im¬ 
portant class of decorative plants. Among these 
we have blues, whites, yellows, purples, maroons, 
and even blacks, as well as various other inter¬ 
mediate hues or mixtures, such as are found in 
the old Magpie, a pretty Pansy, having blotches 
of white on a purple ground. Pansies and Violas 
may be got fairly true from seed, but propagated 
plants of distinct kinds will give rich and defined 
masses of colour that will continue for a long 
period. Pansies are easily propagated by means 
of cuttings or by dividing the old plants. 

Primroses, both single and double, and Polyan¬ 
thuses also furnish beautiful decorative material. 
The double Primrose includes about ten colours, 
but of these many are scarce. The commoner 
ones are the white, lilac, and sulphur, and these 
are pretty for small beds or as edgings to larger 
ones. Single Primroses now furnish myriads of 
colours, and good bedding sorts, white, sulphur, 
rose, red, purple, and crimson, are obtainable, 
and many of these are extremely beautiful; 
indeed, the finest-named forms of the single 
Primrose deservedly take the pride of place as 
the most beautiful of all hardy spring flowers. 
The white and primrose-coloured and crimson 
Polyanthus are also remarkably early, and yield 
rich masses of colour. A bed of white Polyan¬ 
thus, edged with a blue Pansy or crimson 
Daisy, produces a truly charming effect. Another 
groat favourite is the beautiful early Forget-me- 
not, the Myosotis dissitiflora, which flowers 
from the middle of March to the end of April, 
and gives one of the loveliest masses of cierulean 
blue conceivable in flowers. This is at least a 
month earlier than the common kind. M. syl- 
vatica is generally grown with the pink Silene 
pendula. These two plants, however, although 
they yield pretty and effective masses of colour, 
are seldom at their best until May. 

Wallflowers, especially the rich crimson and 
the dwarf yellow, are easily raised from seed, 
and if not used in beds are very effective in 
borders. These are but a few of the plants that 
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are available for spring flower gardening, and 
where used judiciously produce the most charm¬ 
ing effects. Where bulbs, such as Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, &c., are used, it is a good plan to plant 
the bed after the bulbs are put in with dwarf¬ 
growing plants such as a bed of red Daisies with 
white Tulips, or white Daisies under blue or red 
Hyacinths. In this way, and with a liberal use 
of Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Scillas planted in 
patches or in lines here and there, bulbs can 
play an important part in any well-arranged 
garden, and materially assist in producing a 
beautiful display during early spring. A. D. 


Hardy Stonecrops.— The really showy 
kinds of Sedum, out of about half a hundred 
now in cultivation, are comparatively few. S. 
stoloniferum, or, as some call it, S. spurium, 
is a very useful species, and one of the best 
of its kind. The bright rich rose-tinted clusters 
of flowers produced plentifully on trailing 
stems make it admirably adapted for rookwork, 
edgings, &c. A deeper coloured form called 
coccineumisoaed in some of the London nurseries 
with excellent effect in long broad lines. This 
is represented in the annexed woodcut. S. 
oppositifolium, S. hybridum, S. ibericum, S. 
denticulatum, and S. dentatum are all very 
similar to S. stoloniferum, varying slightly in 
habit and depth of colour of their flowers. 
It is rather tender in some districts, but, like 
the common S. Sieboldi, it is well worth pot 
culture. Few are prettier than S. pulchellum, 
a North American species, with rosy purple 
flowers borne on claw-like sterna. The white 
and yellow-flowered species are very numerous, 
but few of them are showy enough for ordinary 
gardening purposes. The Telephium group 
comprises some handsome plants, of which the 
best known and most showy is 8. spectabile. 
Other forms of S. Telephium are worthy cf 



One of the best of the Stonecrops (Sedum spurium 
coccineum). 


culture on account of their bold, handsome 
foliage. We must not omit the beautiful scarlet 
Stonecrop, 8. sempervivoides, and the pretty 
annual blue-flowered S. cceruleum, which makes 
a showy plant for dry rock work. 

6725.—Annuals for exhibition.— If I 
■were going to show six varieties of annuals I 
should choose Asters, Balsams, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Ten-week Stocks, Sweet Peas, and Zin¬ 
nias. If limited to what is generally termed 
annuals, these are all showy, popular, and of 
easy culture, but the Petunia and Verbena are 
much better grown as annuals, and, therefore, 
they could be used. Nasturtiums and Marigolds 
(African and French) are equally showy,'and, if 
anything, are less trouble to grow, but they emit 
a rather disagreeable odour, and consequently 
they are not held in very high esteem. It is 
much the best to have the seed in separate 
colours than in mixed packets ; six varieties of 
each sort would be sufficient. The great draw¬ 
back in the use of mixed packets is the seed is 
often sown too thickly, and the plants allowed 
to remain too long in the seed-pan. It is a well 
known fact that the plants of some colours grow 
faster than others, and the poorer the flower the 
faster the plants grow as a rule. Now, if the 
plants were allowed to remain too long in the 
seed-pan the Btrong growing kinds would over¬ 
run the weak ones, and a great many of the best 
flowers would be smothered, and many more of 
them would be so weak when tl^e others were 
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pricked out that they would be thrown on the 
rubbish heap, thus losing, perhaps, two or three 
of the colours altogether, and the seedsman 
would be blamed for sending a poor variety. All 
of the above varieties would be the better for 
being raised in heat, except the Sweet Peas; 
these would be early enough if sown in the open 
ground. It would be best to sow all those that 
are to be raised in heat in pots, using as many 
pots as there are varieties. If there is room 
enough to stand them they are easier to move 
than boxes, and the Beed would be less liable to 
get mixed. The Aster should be sown the first 
day or two in April in a rather strong compost; 
one-half well decomposed leaf-mould, and the 
other half good loam, with a fair sprinkling of 
sand, would suit them very well. They should be 
placed in a temperature of about 60°. The same 
soil would do for the Balsams, but they require 
a few degrees more heat. The Phlox Drummondi 
and Stocks should be sown the middle of March; 
they do not iequire such strong loam as the 
Asters, neither do they want quite so much 
heat. The Zinnias should be treated precisely 
the same as the Asters, but they would be better 
sown in the middle of March. If Petunias or 
Verbenas are to be grown as annuals, and this 
is far preferable to keeping the plants through 
the winter, not only does it save house room 
when it is most wanted other ways, but the 
plants are stronger and more robust. To have 
good plants by bedding-out time, the seed should 
be sown the first week in February, in a rather 
brisk heat; a Cucumber bed would do if k the 
plants were kept near the glass, and they were 
allowed sufficient air when they are up. Neither 
the Petunia nor Verbena require strong loam ; a 
rather light soil, with plenty of sand, suits 
them best. They should b« pricked off or potted 
the moment they are large enough to handle, 
and be grown on in the frame and be potted 
when required up to the 1st May, when, if care¬ 
fully managed, they would be in 4-in. pots. The 
8weet Peas should be sown during the last few 
days of March or early in April.—O. P. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

I can fully agree with all that has lately been 
said in favour of Christmas Roses, for unques¬ 
tionably they are the most useful plants that 
can be grown for decorative purposes or for sup¬ 
plying cut flowers in winter, a fact that is being 
made clear to some at least of the caterers for 
markets, as one supplying a large country town 
remarked to me the other day that if he had 
only a few hundred they would bring him a 
living during these months, so freely do the 
blooms sell, especially if they have been grown 
under the protection of hand-lights or frames, 
as then they become pure white and are very 
choice looking. 

Valuable as they are for cutting, they are even 
more so in pots for the embellishment of win¬ 
dows and greenhouses or conservatories, where, 
associated with coloured Primulas or scarlet 
Pelargoniums, they show themselves oft to the 
greatest advantage. The freest flowering variety 
is the common Hellebore, but the finest is H. 
niger maximus, which has much larger blooms 
with massive spreading foliage, and is a very 
desirable kind for growing in sheltered warm 
situations, such as the margins of Rhododen¬ 
dron beds or shrubbery borders, positions in 
which they do remarkably well and look quite 
at home. The best way, however, if they are 
wanted for outting from or to lift for potting is 
to prepare a place specially for them, as then, 
being together, they can easily be protected by 
the aid of any spare lights. Being gross feeders, 
the soil in which it is intended to plant them 
should be enriched with rotten manure, and have 
plenty of leaf-mould or refuse peat worked into 
it, of either of which Christmas. Roses are par¬ 
ticularly fond, and having large fleshy roots, 
such loose, open material admits of their free 
ramification, and is of great assistance in grow¬ 
ing good plants. 

At one time Christmas Roses were thought to 
be difficult to propagate, but I have never found 
them so, as they admit of being divided to 
almost any extent. The best time to do this is in 
spring, just as they are starting, as then the 
wounded parts heal quickly, and soon emit 
roots. The way we managed ours was to dig the 
old plants up, and after shaking all the soil from 
them, they were separated into as many pieces 
as they would make by pulling the crowns apart, 


When they were at once planted carefully with a 
trowel at about 15 in. asunder. This distance 
affords ample room for the spread of their foliage, 
and the encouragement of this must be the aim 
of the cultivator, as the development of the 
crowns and their capacity as regards blooming 
depends principally on the leafage they make. 
To aid them in theft growth during summer 
give them liquid manure, of which they should 
have several thorough soakings after being 
mulched to keep the ground cool and prevent it 
from cracking. 

If required for pots, the best plants should be 
lifted at the end of October or early in Novem¬ 
ber, and after being potted they should be placed 
in cold frames, from whence they may be brought 
and placed in a little warmth to bring them for¬ 
ward as wanted. Outdoors these Hellebores sel¬ 
dom or never Beed, but in pots in a dry green¬ 
house they appear to do so freely. S. D. 


Soldanellas. —The little Soldanellas, when 
grown, are extremely pretty, though they are 



Alpine Soldanella (S. alpina). 


usually seen in a starved state in gardens, and 
mostly, probably, from their being coddled in 
small pots, frames, &o. The hardships which 
they endure on the mountains, however, tit 
them for full exposure where they are not over¬ 
run by coarser plants ; and when they are well 
established and strong, one really sees how 
beautiful they are. I have seen them tho¬ 
roughly well established as border plants, with 
their small leaves forming a dense carpet. 
Messrs. Backhouse and Sons, of the York 
Nurseries, grow them well on rockwork, &c. 


ROSES. 

Pruning Roses. —The pruning of out¬ 
door Roses is best performed in March or April, 
and must be in accordance with the habits and 
requirements of the particular variety. While 
some do best with moderate pruning, others re¬ 
quire to have one-half or two-thirds of the last 
season’s growth removed ; but with all pruning 
a well-shaped top should be kept in view ; this 
can be attained by a combination of cutting and 
tying to position. The terminal bud at the cut 
should be left in the position which will most 
readily promote the growth of the desired form; 
for instance, if a more spreading form be de¬ 
sired, cut so as to leave the bud on the under or 
outer side; if a compact or upright head be 
sought, the reverse course should be pursued. 
Strong, healthy wood is always desirable, there¬ 
fore in pruning cut out the weaker, reserving 
the strongest to make the new growth from. 
Always prune with a definite and fixed form or 
object in view. Vary the pruning with the re¬ 
quirements of the different varieties, and also 
for the positions they are to occupy, whether as 
standards, over pillars, flat trellises, walla, &c. 
If quantity regardless of quality in bloom be 
desired, cut and disbud sparingly ; but if quality 
iB the first object, cut out all weak wood, and 
then cut away all wood of last year’s growth 
down to one, or at most two eyes, and then we 
may go still further and cut out one-half of 
what is left. If with judicions pruning the trees 
do not produce magnificent blossoms, we may 
conclude that there is something wrong or want¬ 
ing in the soil, provided the season be an aver¬ 
age one. Perhaps it needs some fertiliser added ; 
rich loam or decayed turf mixed with its bulk 
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of rotted manure is better than olear manure, 
and should be well worked into the soil around 
the roots ; work it in in a circle equal to the 
ciroumferenoe of the full spreading top. Budded 
Roses sometimes send out suckers or shoots 
f^om the stock ; in planting such, it is well to 
set them with the junction of the stock and bud 
below the surface, so that the budded portion 
may'form roots of its own, and thus become in¬ 
dependent of the stook. Watch for any indi¬ 
cation of suckering, and rub out all buds before 
growth is made. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — Jan, 9 to 14. 

Putting in cuttings of Heliotropes, Lobelias, and Alter- 
nantheras. Removing Hyacinths and Tulips coming into 
bloom to cooler quarters. Pushing forward digging and 
trenching as fast as the weather will permit. Looking 
over the Grapes in bottles, removing any bad berries, 
and filling np the bottles where required. Getting on 
with the pruning of pyramid Apples and Pears. Plant¬ 
ing early Long-pod Beans. Making a new plantation of 
Gooseberries and Currants, the ground being previously 
well manured and trenched. Putting Dahlias into gentle 
hoat for cuttings. Turning over gravel walks that had 
got very green. Staking and tying up Mignonette. Prun¬ 
ing and nailing Plums and Pears. Looking over Calceo¬ 
larias, picking out rotten leaves, and stopping them 
where required. Sowing frame of early French Forcing 
Carrot intermixed with Radishos. Potting stsndard Roses 
for next year’s forcing. Putting in Vine eyes; also cut¬ 
tings of Purple King Verbena, Chrysanthemums. Alys- 
suras. Salvia splendens, Heliotropes, and Fuchsias. 
Sowing more pots of Mignonette. Putting in some 
■Gooseberry and Currant cuttings. Planting some Apple, i 
Peaeh, Apricot, and Pear trees; also Raspberry canes. ' 
dotting Nemophila and Saponaria for baskets. Putting 
in cuttings of Gnaphallum lanatum, and also of Bego¬ 
nias. Planting out Schizostylls coccinea. Wheeling a 
portion ef the rubbish-heap on to the Gooseberry quar¬ 
ter. Cleaning Onions. Digging vacant ground. Potting 
off autumn-struck Petunias. Striking cuttings of Lobelias 
in heat; also cuttings of Oxalis. Transplanting Ghent 
Azaleas In order to prepare them for forcing. Manuring 
Roses liberally; also any Plum trees that annually bear 
heavy crops, giving two barrow-loads to each. Turning 
the rubbish-heap in order to hasten decay so that it may 
be ready for use when wanted. Putting ashes over Peas 
JttBt coming up. Pruning wall Roses. Sowing Cyclamen 
seed. Taking offsets from Kcheveria glauca and putting 
them into slight heat. Potting Gladioli in two parts 
loam, one part manure, and one part peat and sand. 
Putting in cuttings of Tree Carnations. Planting some 
Chives, Sorrel, and Royal Albert Rhubarb. 

Flower Garden. 

The time is now nearly at hand when the pro¬ 
pagation ef bedding plants should be commenced; 
the preparation of materials for the formation 
of hot-beds, &c., should therefore be at once 
attended to, incorporating tree leaves with 
stable-yard manure by frequently turning the 
same. If bulbous plants are so forward as to 
be likely to be injured by frost, top-dress the 
beds with leaves, ashes, or similar materials, 
among which Cocoa-nut fibre is the neatest and 
best. Transplant trees and shrubs, repair and 
make walks ; construct, reduce, or otherwise re¬ 
novate rockeries ; relay turf, and energetically 
proceed with all similar alteiations. 

Sow Sweet Peas. Remove dead wood from 
climbers on walls and on pillars, and tie np 
healthy shoots. In wet weather prepare stakes 
for Sweet Peas, Dahlias, standard Roses, and simi¬ 
lar plants. Examine Dahlias, Shot Plants (Cannas), 
and other roots, removing from them all decay¬ 
ing portions, and keeping the sound roots dry 
and cool. 

Introduce choice and soarce store plants into 
heat for giving early cuttings, and sow seeds of 
such things as Wigandias, Echeverias, Acacia 
lophantha, and other tender sub-tropicals, which 
take a considerable time to make strong plants 
fit for producing an immediate effect. Look over 
plants in cold pits and frames ; keep them on 
the dry side, free from weeds and decaying 
matter, and ventilate by tilting the lights at 
the hack when the weather is mild. Get all 
vacant beds edged and dug. 

The greatest charm of a garden at this dull 
season is well-kept turf and gravel, with ever¬ 
green and deciduous trees and shrubs arranged 
at distances that will allow full and natural 
development without crowding or choking each 
other. In large places of this kind we find many 
nooks and corners adapted for the growth of 
the finer kinds of herbaceous plants and dwarf 
flowering shrubs, and as this is a favourable 
time for preparing the ground, the planting of 
Paeonies, Anemones, Larkspurs, Rudbeckias, 
Day Lilies, and a host of other beautiful plants 
may be proceeded with at once. For giving life 
in the autumn a good stock of Gladioli, Tigridias, 


Cardinal-flowers, blue Salvias, and single Dahlias 
should be provided. For making groups of hardy 
foliage the Japanese Maples, Aralia Sieboldi, 
Acanthus of sorts. Polygonums, and Fortune’s 
Mahoniaa are unsurpassed, and give very little 
trouble after they are well planted. As a single 
group on the lawn a centre of this Mahonia 
edged with Viburnum plicatum is beautiful. A 
light rich soil suits them best, and Lilies, 
Gladioli, or Lobelias may be grown amongst 
them. 

Shrubbery borders may now have their an¬ 
nual pointing over, an operation which is neoes- 
[ sary, not so much for the benefit of the shrubs 
as for the removal of weeds and the fixing of 
blowing leaves. Herbaceous borders are now 
f looking weedy, and where, as is usually the 
case, such borders contain large clumps of bul¬ 
bous plants, not much can be done to improve 
matters till these show themselves above ground, 
but as soon as they do so, contemplated re¬ 
arrangement and division of the plants may be 
proceeded with, and the borders may he ma¬ 
nured and dug as deeply as the occupants will 
permit. 

If the weather be open and favourable, the 
sooner all intended planting of Roses is com¬ 
pleted the better. Standards and others re¬ 
quiring support should be staked at once, to 
prevent injury from high winds, and the beds 
should be mulched with half-rotten manure. 

Carnations and Piootees. — Ventilate 
frames in which these are growing freely, hut 
let no rain fall npon the leaves. Raise the lights 
by tilting them on blocks, and in fine weather 
remove them. If there be any traoes of aphides 
on the leaves, fumigate on calm nights until they 
are destroyed. A pair of sharp-pointed scissors 
is useful to cut off portions of decayed leaves. 
Plants in beds must he looked over occasionally, 
and those not steady in the ground mast he 
made firm by pressing round the base of the 
plants, and a neat stick should be plaoed to 
each in order to prevent any injury from high 
winds. 

Dahlias.— The roots of these are sometimes 
injured by being stored in unsuitable places, 
such as those that are either close and damp or 
too dry. It is well, therefore, to examine them 
carefully. Close, damp sheds with a northern 
exposure do not answer. If the roots are not 
keeping well, look over them, remove decayed 
portions, and place them in boxes in dry mould, 
removing the boxes to a Vinery, or other struc¬ 
ture from which frost is exoluded. 

Pansies. — Favourable weather should be 
taken advantage of to pot such plants as are in¬ 
tended for pot culture ; 6-in., 7-in., or 8-in. 
pots answer best, and either one of these sices 
may be used, according to convenience. One 
plant, if large enough, will be sufficient for a 
pot, but small plants may be utilised by placing 
two or three in each pot. The soil ought to con¬ 
sist of about four parts turfy loam, one rotten 
manure, one leaf-mould, and one sharp sand. 
Press the mould in firmly with the fingers round 
the roots of the plants, and see that plenty of 
drainage is placed in the bottom of the pots. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants.— Look over Fuch¬ 
sias, and see that the soots do not perish from 
want of water. Place a few of the most promis¬ 
ing in heat for giving cuttings, and pot on 
autumn-struck plants, using Tight rich soil, 
clean pots, and good drainage. Give them the 
benefit of warmth and moisture in a light pit, 
and water sparingly until they have taken to 
the new compost. Remove and destroy soft- 
wooded plants not wanted for stock to make 
room for forced bulbs, Azaleas, &c. One of the 
finest things for early forcing and cutting is 
Azalea mollis, and the beautiful Rhododen¬ 
drons, of which precox is the type, are also 
worthy of extensive cultivation, as they can be 
had in flower by Christmas in a temperate house. 
Where cut flowers for bouquets or rooms are 
largely used, roots of the early flowering section 
of Gladiolus may still be potted, six or eight 
bulbs in 6-in pots. Plunge in leaf-mould in cold 
pits until they have filled the pots with roots, 
then expose to light and air, and treat as Hya¬ 
cinths ; byzantinus, cardinalis, Colvilli albus, 
and insignia are good kinds. Camellias, either in 
pots or planted out, will now take good supplies 
of water; good liquid from the tank diluted 
with warm soft water will stimulate the Toots 


and improve the colour of the foliage, which 
must be kept dean. 

Chrysanthemums.— If cuttings of theee 
are not pnt in, no time should be now lost. 
Choose shoots that are stout and strong, and 
have not been drawn up weakly, for though tbs 
latter will root freely enough, they are a long 
time before they acquire strength. Do not rat 
them in heat to induce them to root, as this has 
a direct tendency to cause top growth, which it 
is most desirable to avoid until roots are formed. 
They will strike easily, bat slower inserted in a 
mixture of one-half loam and sand, covered with 
ordinary propagating glasses in a greenhouse 
temperature kept near the glass. It is advisaUe 
to see that they are free from aphides before 
putting them in. If the plants from which they 
are taken have been at all affected with these it 
will be better to dip the cuttings in Tobacco 
water previous to insertion. 

Primulas.— Both the single and double 
varieties should, where possible, be kept in a 
light house or pit, where they can be accommo¬ 
dated with a night temperature of from 45° to 
50°, keeping them as close to the glass as cir¬ 
cumstances will permit. The plants of the 
single varieties intended for later flowering 
should he some degrees cooler than this, and all 
must be watered with care, as if the foot-stalks 
of the leaves get much wet they will be liable 
to decay. 

Cyclamens. —To grow these plants well 
they should be treated through the winter as to 
temperature much in the way recommended for 
Primulas, as, unless kept a little warmer than 
an ordinary greenhouse, they will not grow or 
flower anything like what they are capable of. 
Keep a good look-out that there are no aphides 
npon them, otherwise they get established in 
quantity on the young advancing bloom-stems 
without being noticed, in which case they will 
cause the flowers to oome deformed. 

Cinerarias. —If a sowing were made suffi¬ 
ciently early, and the plants have been well 
attended to through the season, they will na¬ 
turally have come on into flower without any¬ 
thing above the usual greenhouse treatment. 
Keep the successional later-blooming plants as 
cool as possible, so that they are out of the 
reach of frost; by this means they may be had 
to flower in good condition up to the middle of 
May. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. — Plants 
raised from seed sown last summer, and after¬ 
wards potted off singly, should at once be 
attended to by moving them into larger pots 
before their roots get at all confined, for if this 
occurs, the stunting influence will be such that 
they never afterwards can be induced to grow 
on freely, or to attain anything like the size and 
ability to produce such a quantity of flowers as 
when encouraged by liberal treatment. If, as 
may be supposed, they are occupying 3-in. pots, 
a portion may he moved into 4-in. ones or larger, 
in which they can be allowed to bloom. Those 
that are intended to have a second shift in addi¬ 
tion to the present may be transferred at this 
time to 6*in. pots. They delight in rich, light 
soil, such as is composed of two parts good, free, 
turfy loam, with a third part consisting of equal 
proportions of leaf-mould and rotten manure, all 
mixed up with sufficient sand. The plants should 
have a light position in a pit or house that can 
be kept at a temperature of about 40° in the 
night, with a moister atmosphere than many 
plants require. 

Shrubby Calceolarias intended for 
flowering in pots should be similarly treated ; 
these do better with potting somewhat harder 
than the herbaceous species. Both should be 
from time to time examined to see that they are 
free from green-fly. Where only a few individual 
plants amongst a number are affected, dipping 
in Tobacco water will prove an efficient means 
for the destruction of the insects, or they may 
be killed by fumigation, but where this is re¬ 
sorted to it will be safer to repeat it slightly 
several times than to subject the plants to a 
severe application, as they are much easier in¬ 
jured by Tobacco fumes than many subjects. 

Roof Climbers. — So far as these are con¬ 
cerned, there are few that, just at tho present 
time, will contribute much by their display of 
flowers. lm“. they should be all carefully gone 
over, ;*li i far cut iu as to prevent anything 
like crowding, or their spreading under the 
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whole roof surface in a way that will too muoh 
exclude light. In securing them in their places, 
the practice of tying them in so tightly as to 
give the whole a stiff appearance should be 
avoided. On the contrary, a sufficient number 
of shoots should be left hanging in a pendent 
position to prevent this. Where insects of any 
description are troublesome, they should be 
thoroughly cleaned while the plants are com¬ 
paratively in a dormant condition. For a like 
reason, and to enhance the general appearance, 
all the permanent occupants should, as often as 
time can be found, have their leaves sponged ; 
this is the more necessary at this season when 
the syringe and garden engine are better not 
used. 


Temperature and air-giving. — The 
temperature of conservatories should be from 
46° to 50° in the night, according to the 
weather, with a proportionate rise by day ; 
this, as a matter of course, will necessitate an 
almost continuous use of fire-heat, to avoid the 
over-drying influence of which sufficient moisture 
must be given in the immediate vicinity of the 
pipes, otherwise the air will get so dry that its 
effects are certain not only to be seen in causing 
the unexpanded buds of Gamellias to fall off, 
but it. will also act injuriously upon other 
plants. Be very careful about the admission of 
air, even at such times as the sun happens to 
shine out clear and bright, giving it, as far as 
possible, at the roof. Much better let the ther¬ 
mometer rise considerably on the few occasions 
that it may be expected to do so for several weeks 
hence than admit a volume of cold air in direct 
oontaot with the plants. 

Stpve.—Prune, clean, and regulate hard- 
hooded climbers, such as Allamandas and Bou¬ 
gainvilleas, also Stephanotis that have been kept 
dry through the winter. Give Poinsettias and 
the fine old Eaphorbia jacquinise flora a short rest 
in an intermediate temperature preparatory to 
cutting back for propagation. Cut the stems of 
the latter into short lengths, insert them in 
threes in 4-in. pots, plunge in the propagating 
pit, and give but little water. Examine Gloxinias 
and remove any that are starting into growth to 
a warm house ; also a few roots of that useful 
table and decorative plant, Caladium argyrites; 
water sparingly, and give them the benefit of 
a little bottom heat by placing them on the 
tan or leaves in a forcing house or pit. A few 
pots of Eucharis should be taken in at regular 
intervals. If well established and rested they 
will stand a good bottom heat and plenty of 
tepid liquid. Encourage soft-wooded winter¬ 
flowering plants to make early growth for cut¬ 
tings. 

Gold pits. —Hardy Primulas, alpine Auri¬ 
culas, Pinks, Carnations, and many other beau¬ 
tiful spring-flowering plants which suffer more 
from wet than cold will well repav careful 
attention to cleanliness and change of position. 
On a bright day when the lights can be thrown 
off let every plant pass through the hands, re¬ 
move weedB and other matter from the surface 
of the pots, spread a few fresh ashes on the 
bottom of the pit, wash the walls with quick¬ 
lime and re-arrange as thinly as space will allow. 
Give air every day and protect from severe froBt 
and rain. 


Oool Orchids. — The house devoted to 
these should now be kept at from 38° to 45° in 
the night, and 5° or 6° higher by day, accord¬ 
ing to the weather. The principal plants to be 
considered in this department are the Odonto- 
glossnms and Masdevallias, both of which, but 
especially the latter, must never be submitted 
to drying treatment at the roots. The different 
other cool species that need total rest through 
the winter, during which time they require to 
be kept dry, may be treated in this way so far 
as will not entail much shrivelling, which is 
not likely to occur, as the atmosphere here will 
not be nearly so dry as that where more fire heat 
is used. 

Vegetables. 


Plant Cabbage out according to demand from 
the store beds of the autumn sowings, and sow 
a sprinkling of some small early sort in a frame 
or in a warm border. Examine the stored roots 
of Carrots, and remove all decaying oneB, from 
which cut away the decaying portion, and use 
the wholesome part at once. Sow a few Early 
Horn Carrot seeds on a slight bottom-heat. 
Sow Cauliflower seeds in frames in a very gentle 


heat. Freely expose on every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity those wintered in frames, and tilt up 
the sashes at back and front during rainy 
weather. 

Peas.— For the first sowing of Peas, the 
driest portion of ground at command should be 
selected ; the soil may be drawn in ridges about 
8 in. high, flat at the top, and 12 in. broad ; they 
should oe made by drawing as much of the Boil 
from the whole surface of the bed as will form 
these ridges at a distance of 3£ ft. apart for 
such varieties as William the First or Sangster’s 
Number One. Sow on the top of the ridges, 
covering with about 3 in. of any sandy, open 
material, such as old potting soil, covered with 
1 in. of ashes; or if this be not at hand, the 
ordinary garden soil, mixed with one-third of 
its bulk of sifted ooal-ashes, is a good substitute. 
As a precaution against mice, coat the Peas 
with red lead, or lay under the covering of soil 
1 in. of Gorse chopped fine on the top of them. 
It is advisable to sow thickly at this early 
season ; a quart of early kinds will be found 
sufficient for a row about 18 yards in length. If 
the situation be at all exposed, as soon as the 
Peas appear above ground, take as much more 
soil from between the rows as will form a ridge 
on each side of the Peas high enough to break 
the force of the wind. Do not tread on the land 
more than can be avoided. Should the ground 
have been dug early in the autumn, such crops 
as the above may l>e put in without trampling 
upon the soil at all by simply using a few 
boards about 10 in. or 12 in. wide that will 
reach across the bed; the little extra labour 
involved in their use will be amply repaid in the 
produce. 

Broad Beans, where required early, should 
also now be sown. If the laud be at all inclined 
to be wet, sow on the surface and cever as 
recommended for Peas, in which way it is evi¬ 
dent the seed will be much better able to resist 
the effects of the excessive moist condition of 
the soil. In heavy, retentive ground, and in 
localities where the spring is backward, it is 
far preferable to defer sowing for at least a 
month. 

Potatoes.-— The earliest sorts of Potatoes 
should now be placed in single layers in shallow 
boxes, in a place where they will receive suffi- 
cent light to cause the sprouts to grow stout 
and strong. The best varieties for general culti¬ 
vation are the Ashleaf Kidneys. Of round 
early frame kinds, Handsworth and Early 
Oxford are among the best. The boxes in which 
the tubers are placed should be protected from 
frost. 

A box of Mustard and Cress may be sown 
every week or so in a warm house or pit. 8ow 
Celery seeds in pans of light, rich soil in gentle 
heat. In case of hard frost, protect the Celery 
in ridges with litter or Fern. Lift the old 
plantations of Horseradish, and store the roots 
m sand in a pit or cellar, but every particle of 
the roots, small and large, should be removed 
from the soil. Make fresh plantations in deeply 
trenched ground. Sow some seeds of the white 
and green Paris Cos Lettuces in frame, and the 
Bath Cos in rows where they are to remain. 
Draw the lights off the frames containing late 
autumn sowings in favourable weather. If a 
frame can be spared for the purpose, sow some 
Tripoli or white silver-skinned Onions for salad- 
ing, as they will come in six weeks Booner than 
the main outdoor sowings; and what are not 
required for this purpose can be transplanted in 
the open ground. 


FRUIT. 

HINTS ON APRICOT TREES. 

Pruning. —The branches of Apricots should 
be kept close to the wall. If both natural and 
artificial spurs be permitted, the latter should 
never be allowed to become large ; they project 
too far from the wall, and in a bad season 
scarcely any kind of protection will save the 
fruit on them. Young wood should be en¬ 
couraged as much as possible. Where natural 
rather than artificial spurs are mainly relied on, 
both blossoms and fruit must be nearer the 
wall and under the immediate influence of its 
j warm, dry surface. In trying to renovate old full- 
grown trees, the removal of old spurs and the 
I encouragement of young wood snould go on 


gradually side by side; thus no check or dis¬ 
organisation will take place. 

New life and vigour will often be inf used into 
old trees by thinning out some of the medium¬ 
sized branches, and filling up the space with 
young wood. This plan need not be resorted to so 
long as the orop produced is satisfactory ; but 
where Apricots have been an uncertain crop, a 
change of system will not, under any circum¬ 
stances, involve much sacrifice, and it may re¬ 
sult in a decided success. The great object 
should be to encourage the production of young 
wood, and to lay in as much of it as there is 
space for without crowding. In connection with 
this, disbudding in spring should be brought 
more into a regular system. To lay in more 
wood without reducing the number of the 
young shoots by disbudding the weakly spray 
would be fntile, and would lead to the leaves 
and branches injuriously Bhading each other; 
unripe wood would follow, and the result would 
be weakly blossoms, which would stand no hard¬ 
ship of wind or weather. 


Training.—Though a tree should be trained 
close to the wall to secure full benefit from its 
warmth, it should not be braced up too tightly. 
Gumming is often caused by tight ligatures, or 
by a baaly-plaoed nail injuring the bark. All 
ties and shreds should fit loosely, to give space 
for the branches to swell; no nail should be 
driven in close to a branch, and no more nails 
or ties should be used than are necessary to 
keep the branches safely in position. Where, a 
tree has been well cared for from its youth up¬ 
wards few nails will, generally, be required, as, 
when the branches have been properly disposed 
from the first, the work of training afterwards 
is very much simplified. The fan system of train¬ 
ing is the best for Apricots. When carefully 
carried out it leads to a better, more regular dis¬ 
tribution of the sap ; admits easily of any slight 
alteration of any branches that may be taking 
the lead during the first years of a tree’s forma¬ 
tion ; and afterwards, should a branch die un¬ 
expectedly, the loss can easily be made good. 
In selecting trees from the nursery care should 
be taken that the stocks on which they are 
worked are in a good, sound, healthy state. 

Protection.—It is well known that healthy 
trees, oarrying Btrong, well-matured, fertile 
blossom buds, will bear more exposure to cold 
without sustaining injury than those deficient 
.in strength and vigour. Every wall for fruit 
trees should have a good sound permanent cop¬ 
ing of stone, projecting at least from 3 in. to 
4 in. from the wall, and it should be grooved 
underneath, near the edge, to collect the water; 
it will also be a great advantage if under this 
groove can be fitted a small sheet iron or zinc 
gutter to carry off the water and prevent it 
dripping on the trees. A good projecting coping 
keeps the wall dry and sound, and trees wiu 
thrive much better on a dry, warm wall, than 
on one that is constantly damp. 

As regards farther protective measures, every 
season’s experience still further convinces me 
that as good results can be obtained by using 
simple, inexpensive materials as by the aid of 
those of a more elaborate and costly character, 
with the exception of a good glass structure. 
Light feathery sprays of Yew tree, with the 
thick ends stuck in under the branches of the 
tree, projecting from the wall in a downward 
direction, will afford good shelter from cold 
winds and keep off cold rain and sleet. 
By keeping the light ends of the sprays 
pointing downwards, the snow and rain will 
be precipitated to the ground beneath, in¬ 
stead of being conducted to the wall, which 
will be the case if they have an upward ten¬ 
dency. In windy places an ordinary fishing net 
may be drawn over all, to keep the wind from 
blowing the sprays of Yew from the wall or in¬ 
juring the blossoms by waving. One advantage 
of this simple mode of protection is that, as the 
season advances and more light is required for 
the swelling fruit, the leaves oi the Yew 
branches shrivel and drop. Where nets of a 
thicker substance are used, or oanvas, or if any 
other system of covering be adopted that re¬ 
quires removal in the morning ana replacing at 
night, the borders frequently become bo trodden 
in wet weather as to be a serious detriment to 
the well-being of the trees. Many trees, through 
injudicious protection in spring, are weakened 
in health, and rendered more liable to insect 
attacks. E. H. R. 
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6692.— Pruning outdoor Vines.— Ex¬ 
perience of forty years enables me to strongly 
recommend Clement Hoare’s system of long 
rods. The wall ought now to be covered with 
rods of last season’s growth 28 in. apart, either 
vertically or otherwise, and between every two 
such rods let succession rods grow in 1882 to 
bear the crop of 1883 ; those bearing 1882 crop 
may be all removed in the winter, unless ex¬ 
tensions of them are required to make future 
long rods. I cannot too strongly advise that the 
wall be covered bor zonMly with strips of deal 
plugged on 1 ft. ajari, 1 in. wide, and near’y 
$ in. thick, of course not touching the wall, 
i he shoots to be tied to the strips with bast; I 
would rather destroy my Vines than revert to 
the nail and shred system. My own dwelling- 
house is covei e 1 with three series of rods, each 
6 ft. long, and I find the most certain plan is to 
let the terminal buds at the sixth ana twelfth 
strips run up to furnish the rods, which are to 
reach respectively to 12 ft. and 18 ft. from the 
ground, so that every winter I cut clean away 
at the ground those growths which in the whole 
are 18 ft. long. The Vine breaks into growth 
so capriciously that I am often obliged to bend 
and contrive the young growth so as to provide 
the lowest tier of rods in the proper places. I 
ajree with a correspondent of last year that 
1 terals (unless rampant) had better not be 
shortened, and that the increased foliage pro¬ 
duced does good and not harm. I by no means 
check the growth of the current year’s rods as 
toon as they have reached 6 ft ; all that is 
necessary is to shorten them to 6 ft. when the 
leaves have dropped. Let me add that my strips 
are considered ornamental.—W. G. 

6761.—Propagating Vines.— The best 
way is to procure some nice ripened shoots of 
the past season’s growth, carefully look over 
them for the best eyes, then with a sharp knife 
cut them over, entering the knife just below the 
axil, but on the opposite side from where the 
bud is situate, ana with one sloping cut about 
f in. in length sever from the shoot ; then cut 
a :rosa £ in. above the point of the bud as many 
a* required ; get some 4-in. pots, fill with leaf- 
mould, loam, and sand in equal proportions to 
within £ in. of the rim of the pot, pressing 
moderately firm ; then place the eyes round the 
edge of the pot, just covering them with soil. 
Water with a flue rose and place them for a 
fortnight in a temperature of about 45°. Then 
place them in a gentle bottom heat and a top 
heat of 75°, with a few degrees more during the 
day; shade from strong sun after they have 
shown growth. When they are 3 in. or 4 in 
high select the strongest and pot them singly 
in small pots, shifting on as they grow, keeping 
them still in bottom heat till about the end of 
July, when they will have made a good growth, 
after which the tops should be removed, leaving 
them about 4 ft. in length. If they are for plant¬ 
ing in vinery they should be cut back, at pruning 
time, to within about 2 ft. of the soil; if for 
growing in pots, leave them the whole length 
and train round sticks. This is the mode adopted 
by nurserymen, and is certainly the quickest 
way. After they have made their growth they 
must have a lower temperature and be put in 
the open air to ripen their wood.—J. B. 

6650.— Strawberries for market.— For 
light porous soils we would prefer Sir Joseph 
Paxton and President, both of which are vigor¬ 
ous growers and hardy of constitution and great 
favourites in Covent Garden. The first named 
is large and early, commanding the best price 
amongst early kinds on account of its fine ap¬ 
pearance, whilst President comes in well in suc¬ 
cession. By no means plant such tender kinds as 
Sir C. Napier and British Queen, which never are 
to be depended on in light parching soils. If 
good market fruit is required the soil will have 
to be stirred quite 18 in. deep, working in an 
abundance of strong manure. Make the surface 
firm, plant in March or April at the latest, and 
mulch well with long manure or grass in May. 
—J. Cornhill. 


Waterproofing. —The following composi¬ 
tion will be found a first-rate waterproofing for 
either preserving netting or making waterproof 
canvasing for covering out-houses, &c., and a 
comparatively cheap article too. Take common 
cotton seed or rape oil l gall., caoutchouc 1 lb., 
apply a moderate heat, about temperature pi 


boiling water, till the caoutchouc is all dis¬ 
solved. To this mixture add the following, pre¬ 
viously melted and mixed together in similar 
manner, and stir till cold : Black point 2 lb., 
common resin 1 lb. 8 oz., beeswax 1 lb. 8 oz. To 
be used hot. Another good and much cheaper 
method for netting only is to dissolve black 
coal tar pitch in coal tar creosote to the consis¬ 
tence of a thin syrup by the aid of a gentle 
heat, adding about 5 per cent, of coal tar, and, 
whilst hot, to dip the netting and hang it till 
dry. This mixture only costs about 8d. or 9d. 
per gallon.—J. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum).— 
This is a British plant which, in eatly 
spring—sometimes as early as February—is 
covered with showy pinkish-red blossoms. It is, 
in fact, one of the most valuable of dwarf spring 
flowering hardy shrubs. Succeeding in any ordi¬ 
nary soil, it is suitable alike for a neat group on 
the lawn or the edge of the shrubbery, or for 
the centre of a bed in a cottage garden. It 
would be well in the case of so sweet and pretty 
a hardy bush to plant it in warm sheltered 
and sunny positions, where, in winter or very 
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early spring (now and then, indeed, in autumn), 
its blossoms would meet with some encourage¬ 
ment or protection ; it is generally willing to 
open them. But to prolong the bloom, it would 
be well to plant it also on north borders if there 
be room, or on the cool side of the shrubbery. 
In northern aspects they will give bloom later 
on, and in this manner one of our best British 
shrubs may be made to give us gay spots in our 
gardens for two or three months in succession, 
aud this during the coldest season of the year. 
On banks and open spots near woodland walks 
the Mezereon might be planted with advantage, 
and, being easily raised from seed—which it 
ripens freely in warm positions—there is little 
trouble in getting up a stock of it cheaply. In 
any case it is not difficult to get in nurseries 
where shrubs are grown. 

Cotoneaster microphylla.—I do not 
know a prettier or more useful shrub than this. 
Properly trained and clipped about August, it 
forms a dense mat-like growth, which at this 
time is covered with red berries. I have heard 
that the growth rather tends to the north, 
which is borne out by the fact that mine, on a 
south wall, adheres closely, with very little 
fastening. I believe it does quite as well in a 
north or west aspect, and many an ugly brick 
wall might be beautified by it. Indeed for many 
purposes I think it superior to Ivy, but it is 
never more lovely than when allowed to ramble 
at its own free will over roots of trees or a low 
wall. Not one of the least of its advantages is 
its affording food to our feathered friends at a 
time when food is somewhat ecarce. I ought to 
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add it is by no means difficult to propagate, as 
I find any branches touching the ground quickly 
take root.—E. A. H., Hartside. 

St. Peter’s-worts (Symphoricarpus). — 
The Snowberry, which is the commonest and 
best known of this family, is often a nuisance in 
shrubberies, owing to its tendency to extend it¬ 
self by means of underground roots and suckers 
to the injury of better shrubs. That is not so, 
however, with S. glauca and S. vulgaris varie- 
gata, to which I call attention now, mainly be¬ 
cause I have found their long elegant sprays of 
neat foliage so useful for mixing with cut flowers 
in filling vases, Ac. The foliage of glauca, as its 
name implies, consists of a mixed tint of green 
and greyish blue, which towards autumn merges 
into bronze, and is very effective. The varie¬ 
gated kind is also exceedingly pretty for cutting 
to form a base for flowers in vases. Ferns, of 
course, are always effective, but in arranging 
flowers in vases, I have felt the want of some¬ 
thing light and elegant with slender, wiry stems 
capable of supporting the individual blossoms 
in their assigned positions without confusion or 
crowding. It is not the quantity nor yet the 
rarity of the flowers, but their arrangement and 
setting up that give the greatest satisfaction A 
few common blossoms, tastefully arranged amid 
elegant foliage, so that the individual beauties 
of each are brought out, has a more pleasing 
effect than rare choice flowers if arranged in a 
meaningless way. The St. Peter’s-worts form 
dense bushes from 4 ft. to 6 ft. high, and pro¬ 
duce in August numerous small clusters of pale- 
coloured flowers at the axils of the leaves. These 
are followed in autumn by clusters of small 
bright-coloured fruit or berries, and these, from 
their arrangement along the slender branches, 
produce rather a singular and not uninteresting 
appearance.—H. 

6628.— Camellias in the open air.— 
Camellias may be grown successfully in the open 
in any of the south-western counties. It ib beat 
to plant where they get a little shade from the 
mid-day sun in summer, and where they are 
screened from easterly wind. Thus a shrubbery 
in a western aspect would be a suitable place, 
taking care that they are not too much crowded 
by the strong growing trees or shrubs. Unless 
the soil is naturally a good sandy loam, we 
would plant in a prepared compost of loam and 
peat in equal parts, allowing half-a-load to each 
tree. The plants should be prepared by placing 
them in a cold frame in April, gradually 
inuring them to the open air, and planting oct 
in June. Do not use any manure with the soil. 
Chandleri elegans, imbricata, pa-oni flora, alba 
plena, and Yaltevareda are good kinds.—J. C. B. 

Th© Hardy Palm (Chamaerops excelsa).— 
This is one of the finest of the Palm family for 
the cool greenhouse or conservatory, and in 
favourable Bpots in the south of England it is 
perfectly hardy. In Kent we have seen fine speci¬ 
mens of it, and even in less suitable climates we 
have seen it do fairly well. It makes a grand ob¬ 
ject on the lawn during the summer and autumn 
months when grown in a large tub. It can then 
be plunged in the grass during summer, and in 
winter can be placed in any glass structure from 
which frost can be excluded. The accompanying 
engraving of this Palm is from a photograph 
taken two or three years ago in the beautiful 
grounds belonging to Lamorran Reotory, Probus. 
It was planted in the spring of 1853, and has now 
attained a height of 16 ft. 6 in., the stem 6 ft. 
from the ground measuring 3 ft. 6 in. in circum¬ 
ference. It is a female plant, and has several 
times flowered freely and produced well- 
developed fruits. In another part of the ground 
is a male plant of the same species, about 10 ft. 
high, equally well furnished. The chief source of 
success is doubtless due here to the carefully- 
selected, well-sheltered situation, and fertile, 
well-drained soil in which they grow. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FERNS FOR CUTTING. 

Of All plants used for decorative purposes Ferns 
are unquestionably the most serviceable. Who 
would think of making up a bouquet or dressing 
an epergne or vase without a spray or two of 
Maiden-hair, the demand for which in the mar¬ 
ket almost defies calculation ? To have these 
good and lasting, special treatment is required 
to get them of stout texture and firm, for with¬ 
out these qualities they wither and fade in a 
very short time. The point is to grow them free 
and well in a moist, genial atmosphere, and to 
afford them plenty of light by having them up 
near the glass, where they can also have an 
abundance of air, which assists greatly in har¬ 
dening the stems and bringing about their matu¬ 
rity, for if cut before they arrive at that stage 
they will not last any time. 

The most choice for bouquets is Adiantnm 
graoillimum, the fronds of which are somewhat 
smaller than those of the normal type, and the 
leaflets more minute. The one I like best for 
working in among flowers is A. Capillus-veneris, 
the tips of the fronds of which just peeping out 
are most charming, as are also those of A. setu- 
losum, which form a capital background for two 
or three flowers to wear in the button hole, 
their shape, size, and spread just fitting them 
for the purpose. This variety looks well in a 
small wire basket or perforated Cocoa-nut shell, 
through which the fronds find their way, 
and produce a very pretty effect. Like all the 
foregoing, it does well in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture. The boldest of the Adiantums is A. far- 
leyense, the colour of the fronds of which is 
unique, varying in tint according to age. Un¬ 
fortunately, these fronds are not very lasting in 
a cut state, but as an ornamental pot plant A. 
farleyenae is quite unrivalled. For dressing 
epergnes or large glasses A. tenerum and A. 
concmnum latum are the most striking, but to 
be durable when so used they must be ripe. The 
first named of these is a very handsome species, 
after the way of A. cuneatum, but larger, and 
having a lees number of leaflets. 

All these Adiantums admit of ready increase 
by division, which is best carried out early in 
the year, just as they are starting, as then the 
injured parts soon heal over, and the young 
plants become quickly established. The soil best 
adapted for Aduntums and most other Ferns is 
a mixture of tough, turfy peat and loam, in the 
proportion of two-thirds of the former to one of 
the latter, to which a good sprinkling of sharp 
silver sand should be added to keep the whole 
porous. To ensure free drainage, a great point 
in Fern cultivation, nothing is better than ordi¬ 
nary crocks made of broken pots, of which at 
least not less than 1 in. in depth should be 
placed in the smaller sized pots, and double that 
quantity in those of larger size. Although Ferns 
take and require a good deal of water when 
well rooted and in full growth, they only need 
just sufficient during the earlier stages to keep 
the soil moist, a condition that may be main¬ 
tained by frequent syringing, which, by creating 
a moist atmosphere, is highly favourable to them 
at that season. 

Next in point of merit to the Adiantums just 
enumerated is the Onyohium lucidum, a Fern 
which bears rather plumy, slenderly divided, 
shining deep green fronds, remarkable for their 
feathery lightness and elegance. Grown up near 
the glass where they get plenty of light, they be¬ 
come firm and stand well in a out state, and remov¬ 
ing the frmds docs the plants little harm, as they 
produce others freely and in rapid succession. 
Pteris serrulate is another Fern that associates 
well with flowers, and is a very hardy kind that 
succeeds admirably in a greenhouse temperature, 
as does also P. cretica And its variegated form 
albo-lineata, both of which are likewise most 
valuable in a cut state. These send up great 
numbers of fronds, the fertile ones being taller 
and narrower than those that are barren, which 
are serrated at the edges, and much the best 
looking. P. scaberula is a great favourite with 
many, but, beautiful as it is as an ornamental 
object in pots and baskets, I do not care for the 
fronds when cut, as, although finely divided, 
they are not loose and open enough. The habit 
of the plant, however, renders it peculiarly 
adapted for running and trailing over the edges 
of rocks, or the sides of pots or pans suspended, 
conditions under which it is seen to advantage. 


Another elegant Fern that it is most desirable 
to cultivate for the Bake of its fronds for cutting 
is Davallia tenuifolia, which is something after 
the manner of Onychium lucidum, but is even 
more striking and beautiful than that well- 
known kind. The foregoing are the best Ferns 
in a cut shape. 8. 


Hints on Bougainvilleas.—' These rank 
amongst the very finest plants for covering a 
back wall or training on the roof of a warm 
gr* enhouse or stove, where, if the long drooping 


bracts, which, when they are small and first 
appear, are green and almost the colour of the 
leaves; but as they approach full size, about 
1} in. in length by 1 in. in breadth, they assume 
a beautiful mauve colour, and last with little 
change for weeks, the strong shoots producing a 
succession that keep on opening for a consider¬ 
able time. As fresh growth is made the flower¬ 
ing is prolonged with little interruption until 
autumn, especially when grown in a brisk heat. 
There is one peculiarity about P. glabra, that is, 
it will flower profusely in a cool intermediate 
house when planted out, but rarely makes much 
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branches be allowed sufficient freedom, they 
have a charming effeot. B. glabra is the freest 
flowering of all the species ; it blooms well even 
in a small state, and when it has room enough 
to attain a considerable size it will keop in beauty 
during most of the summer. It is the best of the 
family for pot culture, either for decoration or 
for exhibition purposes. Some account of the 
growth and flowers of this species will suffice as 
regards all the others. Bougainvilleas differ in 
many respects from all other cultivated plants, 
especially in the general appearance of the 
blooms ; these are small and comparatively in¬ 
conspicuous, not unlike the individual florets in 
a Lantana ; they are associated with large 


bloom when its roots are confined in a pot, un¬ 
less it is grown in a high temperature. It also 
yields a much longer succession of flowers when 
m a warm situation to fill the space allotted to 
it, always removing the weakest wood. The 
room allowed for the roots should in all cases be 
proportionate to the space which the head of the 
plant is intended to occupy, never giving too 
much soil, for being naturally a free-growing 
subject, it becomes difficult to keep it within 
bounds. Bougainvilleas are subject to the attacks 
of aphides, thrips, and red spider. The two for¬ 
mer may be destroyed by fumigation with 
Tobacco smoke, and the latter by a free use of 
the syringe. If scale or mealy bug affect them. 
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the diligent use of the sponge and oopious 
syringings most be resorted to, washing the 
plants, when cat back in the spring, with 
Abyssinian mixture (7 oz. to the gallon), or some 
other insecticide found to be effectual in destroy¬ 
ing the pests.—T. B. 

Grasses in pots. —Of the various kinds 
of Grasses, Buch as Brizas, various species of 
Agrostia, Lagurus ovatus, and others, charming 
masses may be obtained even in 5-in. pots. The 
first sowing may be made about the middle of 
February, and as the plants should remain in 
the same pots till they flower, care should be 
taken to sow the seeds about the required 
thickness, as although thinning may be practised 
to some extent, yet that operation is detrimental 
to the remaining plants. For large kinds such as 
Brixa maxima, about twelve in a pot will be 
sufficient, while in the case of the small Agrostis, 
a much greater number may be allowed to grow. 
When sown a frame will be the most suitable 
place for them ; as soon as germination takes 
lace the lights must be kept off whenever possi- 
le to insure a sturdy growth ; afterwards they 
should be treated as other annuals under similar 
conditions, but they must never be allowed to 
get thoroughly dry, as if so the foliage is liable 
to turn yellow and die off. Moderately stiff soil 
will be found to suit them best, and they will 
be greatly benefited by a little manure water 
at intervals.—A. 


FRANCOAS FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

So telling are the tall, thinly furnished racemes 
of Francos ramosa, that wherever present in a 
competing dinner-table arrangement they sel¬ 
dom fail to score a point in favour of the ex¬ 
hibitor who employs them. Independent of this, 
the plant, when in bloom, is equally adapted for 
use in the conservatory or greenhouse, as it con¬ 
trasts well in its general appearance with other 
things. The Francois are herbaceous and natives 
of Cnili; they are nearly hardy, and do well in 
a cool greenhouse. Although they have been 
long known in this country, they are rarely met 
with in such numbers as their merits entitle 
them to, especially F. ramosa, for where a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of this kind is grown to admit of 
its being freely used, it is then that its tall, 
slender flower-stems produce a telling effect. 

Seed sowing. — Franco&s are propagated 
from seeds. I have sown thorn at different times 
from February to midsummer, but prefer the 
earlier period, as then the seedlings have all the 
season before them to attain strength : the seed 
should be sown in a well-drained pan filled with 
sifted peat to which enough sand has been added 
to keep it open, pressing the soil down smooth, 
not so wing the seeds too thickly, and only just 
covering them with a little of the finest soil. 
Before sowing see that the material is moist 
enough without being too wet. Puta sheet of glass 
over the top of the pot; this will help to keep 
the surface damp, and so avoid the necessity for 
giving much water until the seeds have vege¬ 
tated ; stand the pan in a temperature of 50°, 
which will be quite warm enough. As soon as 
the seedlings make their appearance, dispense 
with the glass over the pot, give water as re¬ 
quired, standing the plants where they will get 
a fair amount of light. 

Potting’.—When they are big enough to 
handle prick them out 2 in. apart in large pans 
of well prepared soil; either peat or good loam 
will answer ; if the latter is used in addition to 
some sand add one-sixth of leaf-mould. They 
will get on faster for a time this way in pans than if 
put at once into little pots, on account of the 
soil being more easily kept in right condition as 
to water. By the end of May remove them to a 
greenhouse or frame, keeping them moderately 
moist, and giving air daily. Before the leaves 
get crowded place them singly in 4-in, or 5 in. 
pots, and encourage them to make growth. 
Some of the strongest will most likely want to 
produce flower-spikes towards the end of sum¬ 
mer, and if flowers are wanted they may be 
allowed to bloom, but if the object is to get the 
plants as strong as possible the second year, it 
is well to pinch them out; if before the autumn 
is too far advanced any seem to be short of 
room give them pots 1 in. or 2 in. larger, en¬ 
couraging them to root in the new soil before 
winter, during which season they will do any¬ 
where out of the reach of frost, keeping them a 
little drier at the roots through the dormant 


time. In the spring those that were not potted 
in the autumn must be shifted, regulating the 
size of the pots by the strength of the plants. 
This season they may be expected to bloom 
well. I found that at the time the flower-spikes 
were about to make their appearance they were 
much strengthened by weak manure water once a 
week. F. ramosa is the best known, and may be 
looked upon aB the handsomest and most useful 
kind; its pretty white flowers stand con¬ 
spicuous amongst anything else with which they 
are associated. F. appendiculata bears reddish- 
crimson flowers, and makes an effective pot 
plant. _ A. Z. 


RAISING INDIAN AZALEAS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

I have read with interest from time to time in 
Gardening of various plants and how to raise 
them from cuttings, but I do not remember 
reading anything on the propagation of green¬ 
house Azaleas from cuttings; and as this is a very 
easy matter when set about the right way, I 
venture to record my experience. Of course I 
am writing for cottagers or amateurs. I always 
find the best time to take cuttings if when the 
wood is quite soft and young. My plants are 
mostly well furnished with cuttings in this 
state in the latter part of March, and the cut¬ 
tings are beBt taken with a heel attached, which 
can be obtained by pulling the cuttings off 
instead of cutting them off. In this way I think 
they strike more readily. Clean pots and plenty 
of drainage are indispensable, rut some rough 
lumps of peat over the drainage, and fill up to 
within 1 in. of the top of the pot with a compost 
of peat, loam, and silver sand; then put £ in. 
of sand on the top, which should he dry, 
as it rolls more readily round the cuttings 
and fills up all spaces, which is very impor¬ 
tant, as the cuttings will not Btrike unless 
they touch the sand at the bottom. When all 
the cuttings have been put in, water with a fine 
rose to settle the sand in its place, plunge the 
pots in a good bottom heat ana cover with bell- 
glasses, and keep covered until all are struck, 
taking care to wipe the glasses inside with a 
cloth night and morning, and keep the cuttings 
nice and moist. When the cuttings have struck, 
which will be in about six weeks, pot off into 
3-in. pots in a compost of sifted peat, loam, leaf- 
mould, and plenty of silver sand. Keep the; 
young plants growing if possible all the first 
year by keeping them in a warm house or frame 
then have patience, and cottagers will be pleased 
to find how quickly and cheaply they can 
furnish their greenhouses with this winter and 
spring blooming favourite. I have now a large 
number of fine planta raised in this way well set 
with buds. Cottager. 

6654. —Begonias and Fuchsias in 
autumn and winter.— The tuberous-rooted 
Begonias may be had in* full^bloom'all through 
the autumn by growing on young plants freely 
in a cool house or frame through the summer. 
Seedling bulbs that have been raised the pre¬ 
vious year are best for the purpose, allowing 
them to start naturally, shifting on when re¬ 
quired, until by the beginning of July they come 
into 4\-in. or even 6-in. pots. Winter flowering 
Begonias demand rather different treatment, 
giving most satisfaction when struck from cut¬ 
tings in warmth in March, growing along freely 
in gentle warmth until June, when they are to 
be grown in frames or in a cool house until the 
middle of September, removing them to a light 
structure, where through the winter they get a 
constant temperature of 5.3° by day. Fuchsias 
to bloom in autumn and early winter should 
! be struck in April, growing them along in a 
frame until July, then turning them out into 
the open air. Shift for the last time in July, 
and pick off all buds until October. Excellent 
kinds are Rose of Castile, Mrs. Marshall micro- 
phylla, Dominions, and Madame Cornelissen.— 
G. C. B. 

Show Pelargoniums.— Some whose de¬ 
ficient glass accommodation necessitates crowd¬ 
ing plants together will be just now expe¬ 
riencing some trouble with their show Pelar¬ 
goniums potted into their blooming pots last 
autumn. Owing to the mild winter they have 
kept moving onwards, and they are now pro¬ 
gressing too rapidly, seeing that they will not 
be wanted till May and June. A few of the 
most forward of them may be allowed to flower 
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as soon as they like, but others should be 
pinched back slightly, an operation which, 
while it tends to retard the plants, will also 
make them more bushy in habit. As regards 
cleanliness, they will now require some atten¬ 
tion, being plants prone to be infested with 
green fly, which, however, may be got rid of by 
means of fumigation with tobacoo. Some houses 
are, however, so badly constructed that the 
smoke passes off without doing its work. In 
that case dissolve some soft soap in hot water, 
and when it is cool enough for use dip 
heads of the plants in the mixture, giving the 
leaves a final rub with a piece of sponge. This 
is an effectual remedy, and one which the plants 
appear to enjoy.—D. 

Bedding planta in Moss.—Where large 

Q uantities of plants are required for summer 
ecoration many expedients for their accom¬ 
modation and preparation have to be adopted, 
for potting them off singly is impossible. Many 
of the tender oarpet bedding plants are propaga¬ 
ted and grown in boxes, but Pelargoniums d raw 
up weakly if not allowed plenty of space in which 
to develop lateral growths ; consequently in order 
to provide dwarf bushy plants we adopt the 
following plan : The cuttings are dibbled into 
heated pits in autumn in light sandy soil about 
4 in. apart; only just sufficient water is given 
to keep them from flagging, and as soon as rooted 
they are kept as cool and airy as possible, a little 
heat being tnrned on in the daytime to dispel 
damp, and at night to keep out frost. Under 
this treatment nearly every cutting makes * 
good plant. In spring we procure a quantity of 
rough Moss, and, taking a handful of.it, place it 
with a little soil over the roots of each catting, 
tying the Moss up in a ball with bast. They ere 
then replanted on the floors of the forcing houses 
where a genial temperature is maintained, using 
a little fine soil to work in between the Moss. 
Thus situated, if kept watered and treated like 
other occupants of the house, they quickly start 
into growth, when the points must be pinched 
out to induce a bushy habit, and when well 
rooted they may be transferred to odd pits to be 
hardened off preparatory to planting ont. Such 
plants will be found to surpass those from small 
pots, as the ball of Moss will be full of fibry 
roots ready to take hold of the soil and carry on 
growth without any check.— J. G. 

6629.—Camellias droppingtheir buds. 
—Without seeing the plants or knowing the ge¬ 
neral treatment pursued, it is a difficult matter 
to determine the cause of bud-dropping in Ca¬ 
mellias ; a bad state of the soil, dryness at the 
roots, too high or too dry a temperature, or ge¬ 
neral want of vigour in the plants will cause it 
About March we would turn the plants carefully 
out of the pots, and if the drainage is bad give 
fresh, shifting if the soil is full of roots, other¬ 
wise replacing in the same sized pot. Keep them 
under glass until the beginning of August, and 
then turn them out in a shady sheltered place 
until September. Be sure and ventilate freely 
when first placed under glass, as a sudden 
change from the open air to a confined atmosphere 
will be sure te cause the buds to drop.— J. O. B. 

6641.—Treatment of Cape bulbs.— 
Without knowing the names of the bulbs in 
question we cannot well give directions as to 
treatment. Vallotas, for instance, are evergreen 
bulbs, and should not be dried off in winter, 
just giving enough water to keep the foliage 
green. Brunsvigias demand rather peculiar treat¬ 
ment, growing along freely all through the early 
snmmer and then drying them off so that they 
get well roasted by the sun ; whilst Crinums 
flower well under ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment.—J. C. B. 

How I grow Cyclamens.—I have grown Cycla¬ 
mens for over five years; I raised them from seed. This is 
how I managed them ; I took a 5-in. pot three parts 
illled with nice mould and regulated the seed, and put 
on somemore.mould on the top of the seed, and sank the 
pot gently into a bucket of clean water till 1 saw the 
water gently rise to the surface, then let the pot drain 
and put a small piece of glass on the top, shaded with a 
small piece of paper. I was surprised te find how quick 
the little seeds broke through and produced two or three 
leaves. I patted them into 2£-in. pots, and when they were 
full of roots I gave them a larger pot, and so on till I 
had them in 5-in. pots. Last year I had a spleuded show- 
some all white, very large. The bulbs flower every year 
with me, and are no trouble whatever ; they flower better 
pot-bound than other ways. I have one bulb over seven 
years old. and it is full of buds, and four plants now in 
bloom which will last till the end of February. When 
done flowering I bury them in the frame out-of-doors 
level with the rim of the pot In the soil, and then let 
them take their chance till about August. As soon as 1 
see them break I put them in the greenhouse up close to 
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the glass, keep them well watered, and never let them 
want for it. They will soon make rapid strides; the beauti¬ 
fully marked foliage is rich without the flower. See that 
the bulb is three parts out of the earth, because if the 
water goes over the bulb in the winter you are sure to 
lose it, and keep them away from drip from the roof. I 
find the hardier the plants are brought along, the better 
they like it— -J. S. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON SPINACH. 

We have two aorta of Spinach in general culti¬ 
vation—the Round and the Priokly. The leave8 
of the latter are arrow-shaped and rough, and 
of the former round and smooth. The Round¬ 
leaved grows the fastest, is the largest and most 
succulent, and, therefore, is the sort nsed for 
the summer and autumn supply; the other, 
being much more hardy, is grown to supply the 
table during winter and early spring. 

We begin to sow the Round Spinach as early 
in the year as the weather will permit, and suc- 
cessional sowings of the same sort should be 
made until the end of July. Two or three 
sowings of the Rough-leaved, or Prickly-seeded, 
should be sown during August; and lest the 
autumn should be very fine and mild, it is the 
safest plan to make another sowing or two early 
in September. When the seed is sown too early, 
the plants get too forward, and are sure to 
perish during winter. The seed should be sown 
in drills about 1 in. deep, and the rows should 
be 14 in. apart. 

The best position for summer Spinach is 
between rows of Peas or Broad Beans. The 
Peas and Beans need not be sown any wider 
than ordinarily to accommodate the Spinach, as 
the latter will be off the ground before it inter¬ 
feres with them. When Spinach is growing 
between two rows of Peas, and it is no longer 
required for use, the best plan is to pull it up, 
and use it as a mulching for the Peas. 

The seed should be sown thinly, and if the 
plants come up too thickly they should be 
thinned before they get too crowded. I grow 
them till the leaves are 2 in. long, and then the 
thinnings are useful. I sow part of the winter 
crop on ground that has been occupied with 
Broad Beans or Peas, and the other part I sow 
in an exposed situation outside the kitchen gar¬ 
den proper. If the ground has been well manured 
for the previous crop, it will not be necessary to 
add any for the Spinach. This crop, for which 
the ground should be well dug, must of neoes- 
sitv be sown in rows 1 ft. apart. 

The winter crop sometimes proves a failure, 
which may be attributed to two or three causes. 
It is a common error to sow the seed too 
thickly, and to allow the plants to stand too 
crowded till they spoil each other. When the 
thinning is delayed too long, the mutual shelter 
which they afford each other is taken away, and 
the plants that are to form the permanent crop 
are checked in their development. 

When the plants are not thinned early they 
had better not be thinned at all, and the culti¬ 
vator, if he begrudges the labour of thinning, 
had better sow thinly in the first place. Some¬ 
times water Btands about the plants without 
being able to drain away; this often causes 
decay, and leaves blanks in the bed ; hence the 
necessity of the ground being well broken up, 
and the surface kept loose and open. Spinach 
has not yet become a popular vegetable with 
cottagers, but it is well worth attention. 

K. R. 


TURNIP-ROOTED CELERY (CELERIAC). 

The variety of Celery with bulbons roots known 
under the name of Celeriac does not seem to find 
amongst cultivators generally so much favour as 
it deserves. In Continental lands, almost every 
person having a garden devotes a portion of it, 
according to his wants, to the cultivation of this 
vegetable, which in a variety of ways comes into 
the everyday cookery. The advantages of grow¬ 
ing it are that no great breadth of ground is re¬ 
quired, for every root is usable, which is cer¬ 
tainly not the case with Celery; there is also no 
need of an excessive amount of manure, no 
trenches, nor earthing up, and no digging down 
of frozen ranges of earth to get it up. 

Sowing and preparing the ground. 
—The seeds are usually sown thinly in boxes in 
a warm house or pit about the end of February i 
for the first crop, and again about a month later I 


for the main supply, the late sowing being from 
preference made on a slight hot-bed, on which 
the earth iB not more than 6 in. distant from the 
glass. The young plants, when they have pro¬ 
duced a few true leaves, must be pricked off on a 
slight hot-bed, keeping them near the glass to 
prevent spindling, or if the weather is too severe 
to permit that to be done, into other boxes, put¬ 
ting these on a shelf as near the glass as may be. 
The boxes should have a layer of rich manure at 
the bottom pressed quite firm, no drainage being 
necessary in the shape of potsherds if a few holes 
or crevices are to be found in the bottom. The 
young plants require to be kept close for a few 
days and slightly shaded during sunshine. Ven¬ 
tilation can be given at the back of the frame 
in quantity proportionate to the amount of 
warmth outside. As the weather becomes more 
genial the plants must be gradually inured to 
complete exposure preparatory to planting them 
out. A piece of ground should be selected as 
near to the water supply as possible, and having 
a free and sunny aspect, or at least the sun up to 
mid-day. The ground should have been deeply 
dug during the autumn or early winter months, 
ana have had a good dressing of cow or farm¬ 
yard manure turned into it at that time. Trench¬ 
ing is not desirable when the subsoil is of a loose, 
gravelly, or porous nature, as in that case the 
water would sink too deeply, causing the root¬ 
lets, which under contrary circumstances would 
remain Bmall, to grow large at the expense of 
the tuber. Where other conveniences do not 
exist the sowings may be made in a frame or 
under a hand-light. 

Planting 1 out. —The plants being ready for 
this purpose must be lifted, with slight balls of 
the earth and manure adhering to them, and 
planted out with the tiowel, and at about the 
same depth as that at which they stood in the 
hot-bed or box. The distance may vary from 
1 ft. by 1$ ft. between the plants and towb for 
the early sowing to 1£ ft. between the plants 
each way for the later and bigger kinds. When 
the weather is dry daily'waterings will be neces¬ 
sary, given either early in the morning or after 3 
o’clock p.m. It ib essential that the plants 
should be kept growing without check till they 
have reached their full growth, but in moist, 
rainy weather no artificial watering will be ne¬ 
cessary as an over-abundance of that, combined 
with much manure, tends to make the tubers 
hollow, and therefore liable to rot in winter. 
Twice or thrice, according to the amount of 
foliage on the plants, at intervals of three weeks 
in late summer and autumn the leaf-stalk grow¬ 
ing on the shoulders of the tubers must be cut 
off quite close, avoiding the taking away of 
too many at one time, as that would ma¬ 
terially hinder the continuous development of 
the root. 

Storing. —In October, before severe frosts 
occur, the roots must be lifted with the spade ; 
the smaller roots and all the foliage, except the 
heart leaves, which must be left untouched, 
should be trimmed off, and then the main roots 
should be stored in a cellar free from frost, but 
cool and capable of ventilation ; a little light iB 
also of some moment, as the plants daring the 
winter do not go completely into a state of in¬ 
activity. 

As an easily grown, and what is of as muoh 
importance, an easily preserved and storeable 
vegetable, Celeriac is to be recommended to 
villagardeners, cottagers, and allotment holders; 
as an article of food of no mean value, as a salad 
material in summer and winter, and as a flavour¬ 
ing substance it stands as high as the poor man’s 
“spice,” the Onion. Gardeners and others 
would, by recommending its cultivation and 
uses, be doing an act of kindness to their less 
experienced or poorer neighbours. It would too, 
doubtless, assist in bringing it into more general 
culture if it were included in lists of vegetables 
for competition at provincial horticultural 
shows. S. 


Notes on Potatoes.— As the time will 
soon arrive when the selection of varieties for 
planting will have to be made, it may interest 
readers of Gardening if I state my experience 
of last year of a trial of sixteen sorts of their 
merit or demerit as disease resisters and their 
cropping and cooking qualities. It should be 
borne in mind at the outset that Potatoes that 
are badly diseased one year will resist it in a 
remarkable manner the next in the same garden; 
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and the same varieties in separate gardens not a 
very great distance apart, in the one they may 
be badly diseased, while in the other they would 
be almost disease-proof, but there are some 
varieties that are more of less diseased in almost 
all soils, while there are others that are disease- 
proof under the same treatment. The following 
thirteen sorts were grown Bide by side on a piece 
of ground that was trenched from 18 in. to 2 ft. 
deep, very little manure being used, and wehad 
a very good crop of tubers ; Bresee’s Prolific, 
Snowflake, Blanchard, and Vicar of Laleham 
were the heaviest croppers, but the three first- 
named were badly diseased, while the, Vicar 
withstood it remarkably well; Schoolmaster, 
Woodstock Kidney, Beauty of Hebron, Reading 
Hero, and Magnum Bonum followed hard After 
in the way of productiveness, while the Beauty 
of Hebron and Woodstock were a good deal 
diseased. The Schoolmaster, Reading Hero, and 
Magnum Bouum were disease-proof. Red Fluke, 
Bountiful, Early Oxford, ana Grampian pro¬ 
duced the lightest crop, but neither of the 
varieties were much diseased, Bountiful being 
the worst. Early Rose, Myatt’s Ashleaf, ana 
Redskin Flourb&ll were grown in other parts 
of the garden and they all withstood the disease 
very well, but they did not yield anything like 
the crop that those did that were grown in the 
trenched ground. It will thus be seen that the 
heaviest cropping varieties in three cases out of 
four were the most diseased, while for cooking 
purposes Blanchard and Bresee’s Prolific are de¬ 
cidedly inferior, and Snowflake only middling, 
but the Vicar very good. The next section may 
all be described as good cookers, Beauty of 
Hebron being rather poor in flavour, while the 
Woodstock hath no superiors. Iu the next four 
sorts Bountiful and Grampian were very good, 
but the Oxford and Red Fluke were rather, 
close ; the Early Rose was fairly good, and the 
Ashleaf is an old favourite of long standing, bat 
the Redskin Flourb&ll is put by for late use; 
therefore its cooking qualities must be reported 
later on. As there were six of these shown in 
the first prize collection of twelve varieties at 
the Crystal Palace show, namely, Blanchard, 
Schoolmaster, Grampian, Vicar of Laleham, 
Magnum Bonum, and Woodstock Kidney, their 
value for exhibition will be readily understood. 
-0. P. 

Planting Shallots. —Never plant these 
under walls or hedges, bat in an open exposed 
situation on well-prepared land that has had 
just previous to planting a rich surface-dressing. 
Make it firm by treading ; this should be gone 
over at least twice, as if the surface be dry, it 
is scarcely possible to make it too firm. Plant 
in rows 12 m. apart, and the bulbs should be 
from 6 in. to 9 in. asunder in the rows. In 
planting make shallow holes to receive just the 
base of the bulbs only with a blunt dibble ; 
cover each bulb with a small cone, consisting 
of about two handfuls of charcoal rubbish passed 
through a sieve, to take stones, &c., out of it. 
This will prevent the bulbs at the commence¬ 
ment of their growth from being lifted out of 
the ground through the action of rain and sur¬ 
face stirrings. The charred rubbish will crumble 
away and leave the Shallots standing on the 
surface of the ground in the best possible posi¬ 
tion, for producing fine, heavy, well-matured 
bulbs. Salt and soot make excellent top-dress¬ 
ings for Shallots, either together or separate, 
and they may be applied either before planting 
or at any time during growth with the greatest 
advantage to the crop. Drought, by producing a 
check, often leads to the attacks of insects or 
mildew, or it at least makes them more suscep¬ 
tible to such attacks. To secure and maintain, 
by liberal culture, a free vigorous growth is the 
best antidote against the attacks of insects or 
disease. I have given up autumn planting, as I 
can obtain as good or better results by deferring 
it until February.—H. 

Hotbeds for Cucumbers. —Fermenting 
manure, as prepared for a Cucumber bed, should 
by this time be in condition for use; a place 
should be chosen fully open to the south, so as 
to receive all the light possible, but sheltered 
from the north and east winds, as upon this 
will depend the length of time that sufficient 
heat can be kept up without the trouble of ap¬ 
plying fresh manure to the sides of the bed. At 
this early season it should be made 3 ft. longer, 
and as much wider than the frame which is to 
be placed upon it, and ought not to be less than 
4 ft. 6 in. in depth when finished, as it will set* 
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tie to half the height when made up. Pat on 
the frame at once, and raise the lights at the 
baqk 1 in. or 2 in. to allow the steam to pass 
off, thrusting a stout stick in the centre to test 
the heat afterwards before the soil is put on. It 
is better not to make up the first bed larger 
than will do for a single-light frame, making 
another larger lacer on wherein to grow the 
plants, merely using this for bringing them for¬ 
ward until fit to plant out. Although it is 
always advisable to make the first bed suffi¬ 
ciently early to get these and many other seeds 
that may be raised in it as advanced as circum¬ 
stances will permit, yet I should recommend 
amateurs who have not at command a sufficiency 
of hot stable manure alone, or plenty of leaves 
to mix with it, so as to keep the heat up in a 
way that will prevent the plants being checked 
in any way, to defer hot-bed making for a few 
weeks later, as disappointment is sure to fol¬ 
low when early made hot-beds oannot be kept 
up to the required temperature. Much slighter 
beds will do for Potatoes, Radishes, and Car¬ 
rots, as there is nothing gained by putting 
together a larger body of fermenting material 
than is neeeasary to start these fairly into 
growth; if the beds be 24 ft. high and 8 in. or 
10 in. wider all round than the frame, they 
will be sufficiently large. 


Grafting 1 compositions.— Various com¬ 
plicated mixtures have been recommended for 
excluding the air from the wounded surfaoes in 
grafting, but for all ordinary purposes clay or 
brick earth, with a third of its bulk of manure, 
a handful or two of chaff from cut hay, all well 
beaten and mixed with water till they assume a 
suitable paste-like consistency, will do as well 
as more elaborately prepared mixtures. As to 
applying it, first take a small lump of the clay 
and rub it well into all cracks where any part is 
exposed, smearing plenty at the same time over 
the folds of the matting used in tying ; then 
mould a lump into a sort of hollow cake and 
apply it to the point of junction between graft 
and stock so as to envelop the whole of the 
wounded parts extending 1 in. or bo up the 
scion and reaching well down the stock to keep 
out the air there also. The whole must be well 
fitted and smoothed, dipping the hands into a 
vessel of water kept near for the purpose. If dry 
weather follows immediately after, all cracks, as 
I have said, must be filled up, but a handful of 
Moss tied over the clay will prevent cracking. 
—H. E. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


6704.—Improving clay soils.— In the 
first place get rid of the superabundant moisture, 
otherwise no permanent improvement can be 
effected. Run drains through the land 3 ft. 
deep, 15 ft. or 18 ft. apart, and lay with 2-in 
pipes. Sink the main drain 6 in. deeper, and 
for this, if the area to be drained is small, 3-in. 
pipes will be sufficient. Cover them 1 ft. deep 
with stones, broken bricks, cinders, or any 
similar material, and fill in with the top spit, 
wheeling the excavated clay into a heap. This, 
when burnt, forms one of the best alteratives 
that can be applied to clay soils, or if mixed 
with a liberal quantity of quicklime, an equally 
valuable compost will be formed. Next, be 
careful what kind of manure you apply. I have 
seen salt recommended in Gardening as a 
manure, and I do not deny it is excellent ap¬ 
plied to light dry soils, but experience prompts 
me to say, never use salt on stiff, wet clays. 
Pig and cow manures should also be discarded 
unless corrected by admixture of such opening 
materals as burnt earth or coal-ashes. Do not 
let visions of future Potato tubers disfigured by 
scab deter you from the moderate use of coal- 
ashes. Such accidents only occur when they 
are pnt in the wrong place, that is on soils that 
are already dry and light enough without them. 
The warming and sweetening properties they 
possess are just what is required by a cold sour 
clay. These with soot, sand, lime-rabbish, 
parings of hedge-banks, rotten leaves, or any 
kind of decayed vegetable matter, if liberally 
applied, will soon work wonders in the way of 
improving clay soil. Dig in, late in autumn, 
long littery stable manure, laying it along the 
trench as the work proceeds, and leaving the 
soil as rough and lumpy as possible to admit 
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frost. Take advantage of the first period of 
dry weather in spring to add a good dressing of 
quicklime, as the dry pulverised soil will be in 
tne best possible state to receive the applica¬ 
tion. Mix it thoroughly with the surface soil 
by working it over with a three-tined “culti¬ 
vator,” ana before planting fork the land deeply, 
incorporating the autumn-applied manure with 
the whole mass. Clay soils receive much benefit 
from being worked in dry weather, and are 
correspondingly injured by operations effected 
while m a wet state. Let the spring digging, 
then, be done while drying winds prevail, for 
if heavy rains fall immediately on the moist 
turned-up surface, the land will work unkindly 
throughout the summer.— J. Martin. 

6784. — Maiden hair Ferns failing- — 
Under ordinary conditions, and with cool green¬ 
house treatment, these are deciduous, so that 
there is nothing in their being brown and 
withered looking at this season; on the con¬ 
trary, they are all the better for a good rest. 
Leave them alone now, and if they really require 
it only repot them about the beginning of 
March, ana as soon as they begin to grow freely 
give them plenty of water, and keep them in a 
close shady corner where there are no draughts 
and the air is moist about them. They will, if 
not neglected in any way, be in great beauty 
through the summer, and afterwards fade 
gradually and naturally towards the end of the 
year. If heat and moisture sufficient to keep 
most Adiantums in beauty through the winter 
were afforded it would be very injurious to 
most greenhouse plants ; you cannot have both 
together. Placing the pots in a hotbed in 
October was about the worst thing that could 
be done—exciting the plants when they wanted 
rest. From autumn they should be kept much 
dryer than when in growth, but still constantly 
just moist, or they will Suffer.—B. C. R. 

6661.— Troublesome weeds.— The weed 
is probably Couch Grass, and a single joint of its 
creeping perennial roots if left in the grohnd 
will grow. The only means of getting rid of it 
is to fork up the roots carefully and destroy 
them, and if the soil be a light one this may be 
readily done, but if it should be stiff and lumpy 
do not attempt to break the sods, as this would 
of course break the Couch roots also and create 
an almost endless task. The better way would 
be to throw up the laud iu narrow ridges, which, 
after being pulverised by frost, should be levelled 
down in dry weather in March, when the Couch 
may easily be forked out at the same time. Do 
not expect, however, that you will extirpate the | 
weed at once. The attack must be continued 
during summer among the growing crops, and 
the pest rooted out, if possible, wherever it ap¬ 
pears. Plant in April the worst affected part of 
the plot with Potatoes, as among these the fork 
may be used with facility to the benefit of the! 
orop and the destruction of all kinds of weeds.— 
J. Martin. 

6714.— Heating 1 greenhouse. — Either 
divide the flow pipe into two, and carry the one 
across to the east side, so as to get a 2-in. flow 
and return along each side, or else place a single 
4-in. pipe down each side and connect them by 
a 1-in. pipe carried up over the door at south 
end, with an air pipe at the highest point; this 
would give a rapid circulation, though the tank 
would have to be elevated considerably. Either 
plan would give ample heat for any greenhouse. 
But how are you going to fix a hopper over a 
saddle boiler ? The fire should be quite covered 
over by the boiler. Why not have an “ acme ” 
or a “ star ” boiler, or a simple coil set in brick¬ 
work ? any vertical form of furnace is much 
more suitable for a “ hopper ” arrangement than 
a horizontal one. One valuable hint—carry your 
flow-pipe connection across the house inside the 
flue, making this a few inches larger than would 
otherwise be necessary ; by this means you will 
ensure efficiency coupled with economy in fuel 
to a remarkable degree.—B. C. R. 

6795— Heating by gas. —Certainly a coke 
stove could be substituted, and would prove 
more economical as well as more efficient than 
the gas. The present boiler would probably not 
be suitable, however, as it is most likely a small 
flat one not large enough. Get one of the inde¬ 
pendent slow combustion boilers and have it 
connected with the pipes, or a simple coil or a 
small saddle boiler may be obtained and properly 
set in brickwork; for oost see the advertise¬ 
ments in this paper.—B. C. R. 


6658.—Heating and stocking a green¬ 
house. —There is no system of heating equal 
to hot water ; no matter what may be suggested, 
take no heed, but make the first expense the 
least, which it invariably is when hot-water pip¬ 
ing is laid on. A small cylindrical boiler (outside) 
and 6 lengths of 4-in. piping, each 6 ft. long 
with an elbow to act as flow and return, placed 
in front part of house, will last a lifetime and 
require little or no future expenditure. The oost 
will not be much, and there can be, if properly 
put together, no trouble and certainly no 
dissatisfaction. I have just put in a new boiler 
and 4-in. piping in my vinery myself and my 
man ; and if “ Renrut ” would like I will give 
him fnll instructions how to do it, but on no 
account would I advise him to be prevailed 
upon to try any other mode of heating. I have 
seen other plans, and know the consequences.— 
J. P. 

6789.—Joints for flue.— It is not to be 
expected that any kind of mortar or cement 
will harden and last if worked into dry, hot 
brickwork. It all crumbles away from the too 
rapid evaporation. To make a good job wait for 
a spell of mild weather, and let out the fire for 
a day or two till all is quite cool; then pour 
water repeatedly upon all parts to be operated 
on, having previously raked out all loose mortar, 
dust, &o. When all is thoroughly wet go to 
work and carefully fill in all apertures. Light no 
fire for days after till all is set and hard, and if 
the work gets very dry a day or two after being 
done pour on more water. After as long a rest 
as possible light up, but the fire must be very 
gentle at first. When working near the fire I use 
about equal parts of lime, Portland cement, aud 
sand, as I find this stands better and sets harder 
than anything else.—B. C. R. 

6662.— Bottom heat for Cucumber 
bed. —The plan I adopt-, with success, is this : My 
hot-water pipes (4-in., flow and return) are close 
to the ground ; the front part of bed (4 ft. wide) 
is bricked up (44-in. thick, or 1 brisk) abont 
3 ft. 6 in. high ; 15 in. above the pipes, slates— 
or rough, thick boards would do—are placed 
across. On the top of these turves are placed 
about 3 in. thick (grass side downwards), then 
the soil, which I never put in too thick at first, 
preferring to add more as the root fibres appear 
on the surface. On the flow pipe is a condenser— 
that is a square space for holding water—which 
I keep constantly filled by pouring water down 
an upright pipe put through the lid for the 
purpose. I have also two or three other pipes 
resting on the slates, down which water is poured 
in order to keep the ground under the bed 
moist.—J. P., Ch.-Broughton, 

6669. -Market plants. -Zonal Geraniums, 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias, Cinerarias, and some of the Coleus tribe 
sell well. For winter .Chrysanthemums, Spines 
japonica, Dentzia gracilis, Salvias, Lily of the 
Valley, Roman Hyacinths, Paper-white Nar- 
oissns, Helleborus niger (Christmas Rose), 
Violets in frames or house, Cyclamens, Bouvar- 
dias, Camellias (alba plens), Azalea (narcissi- 
flora). Nothing beats Adi&ntum cuneatum 
(Maiden-hair Fern) for making up with flowers: 
also Geranium Lady Plymouth, the foliage of 
Spiraeas, and a great many of the hardy Ferns.— 
J. P., Ch. -Broughton. 

6791. —[Wintering Lobelia.—** X. D.” 
should have pulled to pieces his Lobelia plants 
before potting them, as if this is not done, the 
plants very often decay. But the better plan to 
adopt if Lobelias are required to be kept through 
the winter is to grow a few plants in pots in 
the summer and winter them in the greenhouse, 
and keep them gently moving through the 
winter. The firat batch of cuttings from these 
plants will be ready in February, and will strike 
readily in sandy soil if placed m gentle heat.— 
W. E. Boyce, Holloicay . 

6661.— Troublesome weeds.—I have no 
donbt the Grass mentioned is Twitoh or Couch 
Grass. It is indeed troublesome, but can easily 
be got rid of. The best way is to trench the 
ground having a good wide trench, when if 
the ground be well broken up, the whole of the 
roots can be got out and burned. It is best to 
do so at first, for if “ piggled” at, the nuisance is 
only increased. Never mind the worms.— 
J. P., Ch.-Broughton. 

6635.— Ventilating greenhouse. —By 
all means provide ventilation at the top of the 
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house. Yon will want two sliding lights 2 ft. 
wide and 18 in. long at' least, but three would 
be better, or in hot weather the inmates will 
suffer. With this provision you will not need 
front lights, but we would counsel the fitting of 
three or four wooden flaps in the brickwork, 
these being useful in windy weather or when 
much rain is falling.—J. C. 

6630.—Insects in Chrysanthemums. 

— y er .y P ro bably earwigs are the cause of the 
mischief. They may be caught by fixing a stake 
with a small flower-pot staffed with dry moss 
or hay on it, examining it every day. There is 
also a small beetle which eats the blooms; it 
may often be found by searching the blooms 
early in the morning. — J. C. B. 

6704. —Repotting plants.—Repot Aspi¬ 
distra lurid a in March or April, using two parte 
loam, one peat, and a little leaf-soil and sand. 
The roots may be divided if large enough, but 
the pieces should have heat subsequently to 
root freely. The same soil will suit Dracsenas. 
Latauias, Coryphas, andjthe Ficus elastics, all of 
which should also be repotted in spring.—B. 
C. R, 

6632.— Candle plant.— We should think this succu¬ 
lent would succeed In a room fairly well, even wfteu 
gu is burnt, but would probably be benefited by being 
covered with a glass when the gaa is lighted. It should 
be taken out every other day and be well sprinkled with 
clear tepid water. Take care not to over-water, keeping 
the soil just moist only.-J. C. 

6704.— Improving clay soil — Pat in good drains 
to get rid of the water, ana do not be frightened at pat¬ 
ting good manure la it, but have the manure well 
rotted. Sandy road scrapings, dead leaves, riddled 
ashes, cocoa-fibre, spent Hops, are all good, but beware 
of sawdust. Nothing beats real “ stingo" from a farm 
yard.—J. P. 

6671. — Mildew in greenhouse.- The house must 
be very damp. Remove all the plants, and burn sulphur 
in it, thoroughly closing it; afterwards wash the roof 
with a good strong solution of soft soap in warm water. 
If the house is not heated, heat it with hot water.—J. P., 
Ch.-Broughton. 

rubber plant losing its leaves. 
—H c * p ” wel1 washes all the leaves of his India- 
rubber once a week he will find that no more leaves will 
fall or. A sponge had better be used, and both the upper 
and underside of the leaves must be washed.—A. H. C. W., 
Sussex. 

6766.— Scented evergreen creeper.— 1 should 
recommend the hardy white Jessamine (Jasmin ura ofti- 
cinale) or one of the Honeysuckles (Lonicerabrachypoda 
or L. fiexuosa) These are both scented and evergreen, 
and will do well in the situation mentioned.—A. BL C. W., 
Sussex. 

6703.—Moss on a lawn.—The Moss comes from a 
damp soil. Drain the lawn and the M»ss will disappear; 
or in early spring give the lawn a raking all over with a 
ahort-toothed rake ; sweep off the Moss, and sow some 
good lawn Grass seed.—J. P. 

6639.— Primulas in sitting rooms.— Give if pos¬ 
sible some air every mild day by opening the window a 
little. Perhaps yon have watered too liberally; keep the 
soil Just moist only, not watering unless there is need, 
and we would discontinue the manure water.—J. C. 

6686.— Geraniums growing lanky.— Too much 
beat, or too little light, or both. Geranium cuttings can¬ 
not hare too much light; the nearer the glass the stronger 
and shorter jointed they grow. Try it.—J. P. 

6672. —Wintering Petunias—I have never ex¬ 
perienced any difficulty in wintering Petunias with the 
ordinary bedding plants, provided they had good drainage 
and were kept moderately dry.— Ninny. 

6093.— Manure water for Geraniums.— Get 
fresh horse droppings from well fed horses and steep 
mem in boiling water. Use it twice a week if preferred, 
but I give a little every time of watering.— Ninny. 


fKOl.-Trenching ground.— I have takeq two acres 
of land and have set a man to trench it 18 in. deep. How 
many rods a day would be a fair day’s work ? and how 
many square feet are there in a rod.— A Novice. [Much 
depends on the soil. 1/light and easy to dig , 4 rods per 
dag would be a fair day's work, the value qf which would 
be about 3 s. 4d. If heavy and stiff, 3| rods u>ould be fair, 
value about 8 s. 6d. A yard in width and 6} yards in 
length constitute a rod, pole, or perch. There are 2721 
square feet in a square roa.] 

6802.— Keeping Grapes.— C. M. L .—This lias been 
explained In Gardening a good many times, and that 
recently. When the Grapes are ripe cut off the branches 
bearing the fruit and insert the ends in bottles of water 
in which there has been placed a little charcoal; ‘place 
the bottles in a slanting position on racks in a dry, cool 
room. 


6803. — Roses in unheated house.—I have Nl- 
phetoB, Madame Lambard, Madame Falcot, Sombreull, 
and Marshal Nlel Roses in a house where I have no 
heat. Will they stand the winter?— Lover op Roses. 
!»>*.] 

6804. — London Pride.— Plants of this may be 
bought nt a very cheap rate In the market in spring or 
at any nursery. If pulled to pieces and planted a large 
stock may soon be had. 

6805. - Bottom-heat frame.— J. C.—The frame in¬ 
side the cool greenhouse should be covered with sheets 
of glass. The bottom heat may be about 70® or a little 
higher U possible. 


6806. -Planting Rose in greenhouse. —School¬ 
master. —Make a border inside the house if yoq cannot 
make one outside, or have a large tub or pot. 

6807. —Curing skins.— Old Hare. — This has been 
answered several times recently. 

„ J- F- M. — Mr. Parker, Exotic Nursery, Tooting, 

S. W.- T. B., Hendon.— We see nothing new in the 

flowers you sent. Many existing kinds are better.- 

Peter Simple.—Mineral oil is meant.-P. Douglas .— 

Ground bones or bone meal would answer, and a little 

of Clay’s fertiliser would do good.- Greenhouse.— A 

flue made of bricks or glazed drain pipes would answer 
your purpose. Breeze is half burnt small coal obtain¬ 
able at most gas works; coke and cinders are better. 

Names of plants.— Monkhxll. — Jasmloum nudi- 

caule.- Towzer.— No. 1 is a Chrysanthemum, which, 

we cannot say ; 2, 3, and 4 are Abutilons, but as they 
are now raised from seed by thousands every year it is 
impossible to name them. 


QUERIES. 

Rules, for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions lor insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
GARDENING Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore , readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

6808. — Azalea buds deformed. — will someone 
experienced in Azalea growing give ine advice as to the 
cause of my Azalea blooms having the appearance of 
being bruised? I have about 300 fine plants that have 
hitherto been perfection ; they were placed outside as 
usual during the summer months, and brought into the 
greenhouse in October, having made about 0 in. of 
growth. The soil on the surface was gently pointed up 
with a stick, and fresh peat and loam added ; a gentle 
heat was put on in November, and the plants were duly 
supplied with tepid water and occasionally syringed with 
same before the bloom buds showed. Now that they have 
opened, nearly all of them are stained or bruised; the 
whites look very bad ; at least 80 per cent, of them have 

I this appearance. The treatment I have given them is pre¬ 
cisely the same as in previous years, when they were per¬ 
fection itself. The Borts I have are the finest of Van 
Houtte’s collection. I feel much disappointed. I must 
remark that great care has been exercised as to syr ing in g '; 
no force has been used. This operation has been discon¬ 
tinued as the bloom buds developed. But previous to 
their opening I noticed the same braised appearance on 
the end of the petals, and as they open the bruised part 
soon covers the whole of the bloom. I have about 200 
not in bloom in the same house. What can I do to pre¬ 
vent a continuation ? The house is kept at about 60° to 
65°.—Omega. 

6809. —Chrysanthemums not flowering.— Last 
spring I procured from a leading nurseryman rooted 
cuttings of Chrysanthemum, Dr. Sharpe, Jardin des 
Plantes, Golden Cedo Nulii, and various others, which I 
reared in pots, keeping them constantly outside during 
the summer and autumn until the end of October when 
they were taken indoors, the flower-buds being then 
well formed. The plants continued to look as healthy 
and as well as conld be desired, but the flower-buds, one 
and all, after attaining the size of Bmall peas, began to 
decline, and finally withered away. The greenhouse in 
which they were kept was kept as open >na cool as pos¬ 
sible, no artificial heat being used or necessary, as the 
season has been unusually mild. I should, perhaps, men¬ 
tion that the flowering pots were small, being 6j-in. or 
7-in. ones, and that both before and after the formation 
of the flower-buds, liquid manure, chiefly guano and oc¬ 
casionally soot-water, were used in a weak state twice a 
week. Being quite unable to account for my failure in 
this case, f should feel greatly obliged if any reader 
would explain the cause of it.— Amateur. 


e»14. -Earthing up trees.— Would large stones and 
soil placed round the trunks of large full grown trees to 
the depth of 3 ft., and about 4$ ft. all round the trees, be 
likely to injure them ? It has been done to strengthen 
the trees, and to these trees has been chained another 
which has been blown down. I have always understood 
that the neck of a tree was a tender part, and that na¬ 
turally as trees grow older the roots rise above the 
ground, it would be better for them not to be covered. 
Is this so?— Woodcraft. 

68 15 . -Dogs trespassing on gardens. -If due 
notice be given to a neighbour to keep his dogs out of 
my garden, am I justified in destroying them ? They are 
infesting my garden daily to the destruction of crops 
and danger to my children. I warned them and begged 
them to keep them away, but all to no use. What sort of 
notice is required ?—A. C. S. 

6816. — Improvement to scent.— I have read of a 
method of improving the scent of Roses by the addition 
of ralphur in some form to the roots, but I cannot now 
recollect where I saw it. I shall feel obliged if any reader 
can refer me to a description of this method, or give me 
the details of the process.—W. P, T, 

p l pe ? in greenhouse.—An ordi¬ 
nary saddle boiler heats a small greenhouse elevated 
6ft. above it. Will the flow-pipe work properly if taken 
from the top, turned down, and run underground level 
with the return pipe, then carried up into the green¬ 
house?—W. 

®haU feel obliged if any 
reader will state what root pruuing, if any, should b* 
given to Apple, Pear, and Plum trees. When it Bhonld 
be carried out. If the larger roots or only rootlets should 
be^jnmed ; with any further suggestions thought useful. 

_ r 6819. —Vinos in pots.—I have some three-year-old 
Vinos In 12-in. pots. I wish to grow as many Grapes as pos- 
sibie on these this summer. I should like to know If they 
should be put in larger pots or simply fed from the too 
and leave them pot-bound. They will stand in a warm 
house.— Anxiety. : 

6820— Bulblets on Lily stema-Should the small 
bulblets which break out on the stems of some species of 
Lilies be allowed to adhere to the stems as long as they 
are green? or should they be taken off and planted in 
pots? and what treatment should they receive? — 
amateur. 

6821— Stagringr ^>r greenhouse.—I intend bulld¬ 
og a small lean-to greenhouse, 14 ft. long by 6 ft 6 In. 
broad, snd 7 ft. by 6 ft. high, the door to be at the end. 
Can anyone give me a few hints as to staging? also the 
width of the path ?— Peter Simple. 

, 6822.— Brick bed in Vinery.-I have a bed 3 ft high 
by 8 ft. 0 in. wide by 20 ft long in a newly made Vinery. 
Should like to know the best mode of using it ? What 
and when to plant, also nature of soil to use.— Utilitt. 

, 6 S 28 .-Mealy bug on Vlnee.-My Vines are in¬ 
fested with mealy bug. Every little crevice in the bark is 
fun of it. Can anyone inform me of a radical cure for 
this pest ?—A. A. 

6824.— New Potatoes. —Will some reader of Gar¬ 
dening state his experience of growing any of last 
years new Potatoes, as to their cropping, and also their 
cooking qualities?— Chip. 

6826. -Lichen on walks.— What is the best way 
to get rid of a nasty weed or Lichen which grows on 
gravel paths in my garden? There is a Box edging on 
either side. -A. Wheeler. 

6S26.-Hot-water pipes.-Can glazed earthen-ware 
pipes be used to lengthen my present 4i-in. pipes ? If so. 
what cement would be best to use ?—J. P. 

6827. —Grafting Rhododendrons.— Will some 
reader explain how and the best time to graft or bud 
Rhododendrons ?—J. G. L. 

». fl8 %7l? t ^ r P n * Gloxinias.— What temperature 
should Gloxinias be started at? and at what time to 
flower early in the summer.— Mark. 

6329.— Propagating Oupreesus Lawsoniana. 
—How can I propagate this iu quantity?—W. L. 


POULTRY. 


6810. — Wooden or iron dwelling houses.— Can 
any reader give me particulars of wooden or iron cot¬ 
tages suitable for working men not to be so expensive as 
brick, <fec. ? and can they be put up where local boards 
exist ? What would be the probable cost ? and where 
could I get illustrations of such cottages? I am fairly 
handy at joinery, and could make one myself If I had 
only the plans and particulars, <fec. Any information 
will be esteemed a favour.—J. H. Howorth. 

6811. — Gardening for profit—I am about to take 
about half an acre of land for making a garden. I Bhould 
feel obliged if any one would say what would be the 
best to crop it with as a source of profit ? I intend 
having a greenhouse for growing Cucumbers, Ac., in, 
but as I am a beginner I should be very thankful for 
any information. I may Bay the land has not been under 
caltivation before, and is situated about 16 miles north 
of Manchester.—J. H. Howorth. 

6312.—Heating frames by oil stoves.— Would 
“ Experience ’’ kindly explain how he manages his oil 
stove, and answer the following queries?—!, how do 
you get rid of the products of combustion ? 2, what 
size stove would suit a frame 6 ft. by 4 ft.? 8, what 
temperature can you maintain Inside with say 10° of 
frost outside? 4, what quantity of oil would be con¬ 
sumed in twenty-four hours by a stove suitable for a 
frame ?—Incredulous. 

6813.-Treatment of Cacti.—I shall be obliged for 
Information as to the treatment of Cacti. I bought some 
at a 8sla the other day. They are good-sized plants 
in small pots (considering the size of the plants), and the 
soil seems very strong and porous. They are in a warm 
greenhouse, and I give them water about once a week. 
Ought they to be repotted, and when ? and what is the 
proper soil for them 7 also should they have much 
water?—M. 


ComuMraeing poultry keepln g.-Abertawe.- 
On half an acre of ground oould be kept about 
twenty-five birds, provided there is sufficient roost¬ 
ing accommodation. For this number it is advisable 
to have the roosting and laying houses separate, and 
a shed of some sort as a shelter from wet and fierce 
sun. The light Brahmas may be a trifle more delioate 
than the dark variety, but it is doubtful. Both are 
extremeiy hardy, and there will never be occasion 
to find fault with them on that score. Dominiques 
also are very hardy and prolific, and will thrive 
almost anywhere. They are of American origin, and 
are highly esteemed in that country. They closely 
resemble our cuckoo Dorkings, except in legs, which 
are a bright yellow in colour and minus the fifth toe. 
The comb is rose or double, like a Hamburgh’s, and 
must be neat in shape, set firmly on the head, and 
tapering to a point behind. The entire face, wattles, 
and earlobes are a brilliant red. Cuckoo colour is 
made up of a light grey ground, crossed and pen¬ 
ned with darker blue-grey markings on each 
feather. They are stout, square built birds, short on 
leg, the cock weighing about 8 lb. and the hon 
about 6 lb. In selecting stock avoid birds whose 
plumage is mossy—that is to say, in which the 
markings or pencillings are not distinct. Feathered 
legs are sometimes seen, but it is a disqualification. 
Plymouth rooks are the same in plumage as Domi¬ 
niques, but are larger and partake of more of the 
Cochin type; in fact, it is generally acknowledged 
that they are the reanlt of a cross between that 
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'breed and the Dominique. The oomb ic tingle, of 
medium site, and evenly serrated. In other respects 
they resemble the Dominique, but are not, however, 
ao delicate in flesh as the latter, although weighing 
from 1 lb. to 2 lb. heavier. The chickens are easily 
reared, being very hardy, and soon reaching matu¬ 
rity.— Andalusian. 

Oholce of breed.—Cray’s Foot. —We fear that 
aa the ran is rather exposed that Houdans would 
not thrive well. None of the French varieties do well 
in exposed situations. If you have been successful 
with Brahma*Dorking8, then why not leave well 
alone ? and if fresh blood is desired introduce a good 
Dorking cock and a few dark Brahma hens of a 
strain not related to those you have at present. If, 
however it is wished to make a change of breed en- 
tirelv we’ should recommend Plymouth rocks, as 
Swing exposure well, besides being quick growing 
and very prolific.— Andalusian. 

Pullet’s eggs.— Barrow. —It is not advisable to 
nae the first few eggs layed by a pullet for batching 
uurooses. They are generally under-sized, although 
on the othtrhand larg- sized eggs are not very pro¬ 
lific and it is best to choose those of medium size, 
uniform shape, and smooth clean shells. Do not 
allow them to become gTeasy or soiled, and keep 
them large end downwards until placed under the 
ben They should be gathered up from the nests as 
soon as possible after being layed, and if kspt in a 
cool dr? place are good for batching purposes for 
ten day s or a fortnight.— Andalusian. 

Fowls 111.—I have two Leghorn (brown) pullets 
that are going quite light. They go moping about, 
eat scarcely anything, and keep sneezing. There is 
no secretion running from nostril and no smell, but 
thev appear to be rather relaxed in bowels. Food, 
Bariev Wheat, Indian Corn, fine sharps, and an 
occasional feed of horse beef. 1 have given cayenne 
in water to no purpose. [The sneezing clearly pro- 
olaims roup, or at least catarrh or cold. Please refer 
to treatment advised in issue of Lovember 12. The 
diarrhoea may be stopped by administering a littlo 
rndverised cinnamon in the soft food, firat, however, 
giving a slight dose of castor oil or rhubarb.] 

Greens for fowls.—In answer to “ Pug ” I beg 
to sav that the fowls I keep are black Hamburghs, 
•Hhoturb bantams, like other fowls, eat greens un- 
cooked.—G. F. B. 

pheasants’ eggs.—Where and at what season of 
the vear can pheasants’ eggs be purchased for breed- 
- _ 8 What is the usual price ? Could they be sent 
by steamer to the Cape to be hatched there ? Time 
of voyage three weeks.- Constant Reader. 

Ducks for profit.—Will any reader kindly give 
me information how the people in and around 
Aylesbury breed and feed ducks as alsouice of profit ? 
—J. H. Howorth. 


BIRDS. 

Avtarv in greenhouse.—Perhaps it may be re- 
asuriug to “ A. B ” if I inform him that fofr the 
ast twelve years I have kept an aviary in a conser- 
ratorv, in which aviary I keep foreign birds, such as 
weavers, budgerigars, Chestnut-fincheB, waxbills, 
nannikins, white Bengalee finches, white Java 
iparrown. South African canaries, rebra finches, 
ivadavats. and English birds, such as goldfinches, 
•anarieB. &c., all the year round. I have the aviary 
instructed in two halves, with wire netting passage 
tetween the two, and in the canaries’ breeding time 
[ give them one side to themselves, and let down a 
ittle door to stop intercommunication. I have had 
, u ite thirty to forty young canaries in the season. 
Ltween the two avianes I have a good sized tank 
,ith fountain and arrangement of cork and Ferns, 
fee uu the Bides. The place is heated with hot-water 
which extend round inside the aviary, and if 
iottoo hot the birds are very fond of jumping about 
■hem The aviary backs against the outer wall, and 
between it and house-wall are arranged stands and 
Selves for plants, flowera, Ac.—E. M. S. 

Building aviaries.—I think a portion of the 
aviary should be open at the top and front, particu- 
iarly if olimbing plants are desired. Very few plants 
will grow where birds are confined, but if the front 
and top is double wired about 6 in. apart (which is 
Bafe from cats* any plant may be grown. My birds 
like a rain shower occasionally, and eat snow. An 
aviary ought properly to have a partition with an 
inner door, as if a bird escapes the outer door would 
save it the space between the doors being useful 
for keeping food, nest boxes, &c., or even for the 
owner to watch his birds without disturbing them. 
For water I prefer a gentle waterfall over rocks and 
shallow pans, which can easily be arranged with a 
raised tank in the space between the two doors, or 
from the outside or top, with gas piping leading to 
the rockery ; the piping can be hid by bark or 
B«nent. Birds are also fond of pecking a lump of 
chalk. The back wall of my aviary is chiefly made 
nfohalk and is 4 ft thick, built in the tune of 
William the Conqueror.—J. H. Verrall. 


Insects In bird cages.—My canaries have never 
suffered from insects since I pat them into wicker 
cages. I have the cage washed once a year.—M. T. 

Making an aviary.—Will " A. d’A.” say how 
many birds he would put in an aviary of the size he 
gives, the probable oost of same, and the proper 
time to procure the birds ?— Chip. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Vegetable fritters. — There are many vege¬ 
tables which make the foundation of good B&voury 
fritters. They should mostly be previously par- 
boiled, and of course cut into convenient shapes, 
and all that need be done then is to dip each piece 
in batter and fry it Vegetables whioh make the 
best fritters are Cauliflowers, Vegetable Marrow, 
Artichokes, Jerusalem Artichokes, Celery, Seak&le, 
and Asparagus. Artichokes (French) alone require 
special treatment. The upper part of the leaves and 
the small leaves in the centre should all be cut off, 
and the stalk trimmed away until nothing is left 
but what is good to eat. Then each Artichoke should 
be out into four “quarters,” or more according to 
its size. During this operation of trimming the 
pieces should be kept in water in which the juice of 
a lemon has been squeezed, else wherever the knife 
has touched them they will turn back. They also 
should be parboiled longer than any other vegeta¬ 
bles, some of whicb, Fuch as Vegetable Marrow, re¬ 
quire no parboiling at all if cut in sufficiently small 
pieces- In Italy they mske fritters with the leaves 
of Spinach,of Sorrel, of Borage, the flowers of Vege- 
table Marrow before it blooms, and the flowers of 
white Acacia. The way to proceed is first to wash 
and thoroughly dry the leaves or flowers. Then, tak¬ 
ing by the atalk a couple of leaves, or only one, ac- 
oording to size, you dip it in batter, see that it is well 
covered, and then drop it into the frying-pan. Vege¬ 
table Marrow flowers, or rather buds, are fried one 
by one, and Acacia flowera in small bunches. Vege¬ 
table Marrow done in this way in Milan are deli¬ 
cious ; it is the best way of treating this vegetable. 

Cooking Turnlpe.— Turnips should be cut across 
the fibre in rings of less than half an inch in thick¬ 
ness for three reasons : first, the Turnip need only 
be peeled very thin, instead of in the usual manner, 
thickly and waetefully; secondly, by so cutting 
them the fibres are cut across, so that, however old 
the Turnip is. it is never Btringy; thirdly, they re¬ 
quire only fourteen minutes to boil ia plenty of boil¬ 
ing water and salt, and thus the delioate flavour of 
the Turnip is preserved; also they can be more 
easily mashed. The thinner the circles of Turnip are 
out, the quicker they cook and the less fibre they 
will have. 

Mashed Carrots and Turnips.—Boil the Tur- 
nips and Carrots, peeled, separately, in three succes¬ 
sive waters ; then press strongly the water out of 
them through a clean, cosrse cloth. Mash them to¬ 
gether with enough of new milk to form them into 
a pulp, and season with salt. Placo them before 
the fire until the surface seems dry. This is ap 
admirable dish for convalescents who are restricted 
to farinaceous and vegetable diet.—Da. Thomson, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


James Carter <fc Co.’s (High Holborn, London) Vade 
Mecum for 1882 (Illustrated). 

Messrs. Sutton * Son’s (Reading) IUustrated.Amateur’a 


aide in Horticulture for 1882. 

Messrs. Webb <fc 8on’s (Wordsley, Stourbridge) Spring 
atalogue (Illustrated) for 1882. Flower, Garden, Farm 
eeds, Sc. 

B. 8. Williams’ (Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
rpper Holloway, Louden) Spring Catalogue of Flower 
r egetable, and Agricultural Seeds, 

W. M; Crowe’s (Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex) Cata 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS V. BEDDING PLANTS. 
“Q. Q. ’a ” article (p. 512) is a good example 
of the difficulty of getting rid of familiar ideas, 
and looking at a matter from an unbiassed 
standpoint, so as to see all sides of it, “ Q. Q.’s” 
principal argument in favour of bedding out iB 
founded upon the superior colour effect so pro¬ 
duced over the dull and monotonous effect of 
mixed beds. Now a moment’s thought will show 
that this is not a fair comparison ; in a mixed 
border the plants are grown for their individual 
value, and as no colour grouping is aimed at, 
and any colour effect is the result of chance 
combination, it is manifestly begging the whole 
question to institute a general comparison 
between the colour effect of mixed beds and that 
of beds of plants arranged to produce a tailing 
colour combination. 

Arrangement of the plants in a garde to 
produce a good and harmonious effect of colour 
is the one good feature of the bedding system ; 
but to get a brilliant colonr effect there is not 
the slightest necessity either to arrange the 
plants used in geometric figures and patterns in 
small beds of formal outline, or to have recourse 
to plants which require keeping and propagating 
under glass for half the year ; neither is there 
any necessity to condemn ourselves to gaze 
at the samo colour combination during the 
whole of the summer. The use of half-hardy 
plants as such for summer bedding is not 
* question of taste or of principle, but of 
convenience, and the only other objection to it 
is that the propagation of such plants in the 
quantities required for bedding is a matter of 
mere routine, partaking little or nothing of the 
nature of the intellectual pastime gardening 
Bhould be when practised by an amateur. “Q.Q.” 
draws attention to the charming effect of 
Nature’s masses of colour, but who ever saw a 
mass of natural Primroses, Hyacinths, or Heath 
in a geometric pattern, or finishing with a sharp, 
rigid line against Grass. “ Q. Q. V’ arrangement 
of colours is the very reverse of Nature’s. He 
places his masses of brilliant hues close to the 
eye, and his quieter combinations behind; 
whereas, Nature’s solid masses of bloom are 
almost always in the middle distance of her 
pictures, from 50 yds. to 300 yds. away. Now 
see how altogether perfect this arrangement 
is. 

Nature is almost a niggard of her material, 
never using au atom more of anything than is 
just capable of producing the necessary effect; 
flowers tell as spots of colour at a much greater 
distance than their forms can be distinguished 
at; and so when intent on a brilliant colour 
effect. Nature places them so as to fall into a 
solid mass of bloom where their individual 
beauty is no longer distinguishable, while in 
reality scattering them thinly enough for each 
group, each plant, and, closer still, each 
flower, to be seen and enjoyed for its own 
sake without relation to its neighbours. 
How different this arrangement is from the 
bedding system which crowds such beautifully 
formed flowers as Tulips into solid masses, 
instead of planting them in small groups, so 
that the individual beauty of the vase shaped 
bloom can be distinctly seen and have its fall 
value. Gardening is “An art which does mend 
Nature : change it rather : but the art itself is 
Nature.” 

We are unable to copy Nature exactly be¬ 
cause we are not content with the few plants 
she would fill, our limited gardens with ; and 
wo cannot do things on her scale. We cannot 
plant acres of Hyacinths in our shrubberies, or 
spread out 16 square miles of pink and rose 
Heath over a sandy waste j neither can we cover 
sloping fields 2 miles wide with blue and crim¬ 
son Flax, and send waves of blue aud hollows 
of crimson spotted with white and yellow 
over them when the wind bends the tall blue Flax 
as it bends our ripening wheat; nor can we 
girdle the flanks of a giant alp with a belt of 
Gentians 1 mile wide looking 3 miles away as 
if a piece of blue sky had cut the mountains 
in two. Having to follow Nature on a reduced 


scale, we must follow her intelligently, allowing 
her to have her own way as much as possible. 
In this matter of colour arrangement we can only 
follow her so far as to keep our masses of bright 
colour in the more distant parts of the garden, 
especially where those masses are composed of 
double flowers, like Stocks and Balsams, and 
such things as Geraniums, Verbenas, and Cal¬ 
ceolarias, which are not distinguished by ex¬ 
quisite beauty of form in the individual flower, 
being evidently intended by Nature as bits of 
brilliant colour mainly. Then our garden fore¬ 
ground can be made up partly of miniature plants 
aud partly of those whose flowers are elegantly 
marked or modelled, and of those of conspicuous 
elegance of habit. By this arrangement, com¬ 
bined with judicious placing and massing of the 
larger plants in beds and borders, the very ex¬ 
treme of possible variety can be reached and all 
tameness and sameness avoided. With regard to 
Naked and unsightly beds in winter, 

quite agree with “ Q. Q.” that mulches 
of manure and heaps of coal-ashes are not suit¬ 
able things to be brought close to the house, and 
if he will refer to his article in Gardening!, 
November 19, he will see that he stated that his 
bulbs during winter “ are safely tucked up in 
bed with comfortable blankets of manure, sheets 
of silver sand, and counterpane of coal-ashes.” 
It was just this vision of beds covered with 
manure and coal-ashes which caused me to make 
the remark that things requiring that kind of 
treatment during the winter should be banished 
to positions less conspicuous, instead of being 
obtruded on the sight of visitors or guests. I 
quite agree with him that naked and neatly 
raked beds are preferable, if necessary. There is 
no necessity, however, for naked beds, except 
amongst larger growing plants. 

I notioed an extremely pretty effect in a neg¬ 
lected cottage garden produced by the common 
Colchicum pushing its flowers throngh a carpet 
of Stonecrop, and this idea could be carried out 
with many bulbous-rooted plants, especially 
such as require slight protection. Another pretty 
effect was produced by allowing the trailing 
sprays of the variegated Vinca major, 9 ft. long, 
to trail over a bed of Pinks, Pansies, 
Polyanthuses, Daisies, aud London Pride ; the 
whole effect was so bright with variously coloured 
leaves that the flowers were scarcely missed. 
Many of these trailing or spreading plants are 
invaluable, as many take but a slight hold of 
the soil, and so can be allowed to spread and 
protect half-hardy bulbs in winter, and be 
trimmed in before these reach their blooming 
season, being allowed to spread again when that 
is over. The Vincas, Arabia, Iberia, Aubrietia, 
yellow Alyssum, and common Sedum are in¬ 
valuable for this treatment. In the same way 
many summer-flowering trailers can be allowed 
to occupy the space where spring-flowering 
bulbs have disappeared for the season, and help 
to keep the soil moist. Then there are many 
evergreen plants and plants which retain 
their leaves during the winter which can 
all be used to cover the winter nakedness. 
The stemless Gentian aho looks neat at 
all times; so do well cultivated Hepaticas. 
Christmas Roses are invaluable, and many 
pansies will stand a severe winter without ap¬ 
parent injury ; dwarf Antirrhinums retain their 
foliage through many winters, as do Sweet 
Williams, Violets, and a host of other things, 
so that beds naked and neatly raked during 
winter may be taken as part and parcel of the 
bedding system, and belonging to it. 

Variety.—“Q. Q.” thinks he gets more 
variety in his garden by bedding out than by 
relying on hardy plants only, and of course 
his practice ensures variety, but the necessity 
for that variety is wholly his own making. 
If “Q. Q.” chooses to have all his beds 
filled with mixed plants without varying 
character and contrast he must not blame the 
hardy plants, but his own arrangement. The 
greater part of “ Q. Q.’s ” garden being filled 
with hardy plants, I am quite sure a very little 
thought would enable him to arrange beds of 
hardy flowers whioh would be far more varied 
and distinct in character, and present a far 
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more striking aspect while in bloom, and, in 
faot, throughout the year, than the simple con¬ 
trast between patterns of bedders and mixed 
borders. Then with regard to masses of flowers 
on the same spot, I have worked out a little 
calculation of the comparative space covered 
with hardy flowers from March to November 
inclusive over a space of 1200 sq. ft., as against 
the same space treated with the best spring and 
summer bedders. 

Spring bedders do not bloom for more than 
six weeks continuously, so that to make a fair 
show from the beginning of March to the middle 
of May we must have a little thinness for some 
part of that period. If we use Tulips and Hya¬ 
cinths mainly, whioh will give the best effect, 
and use Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, and the 
Daffodil family to fill up, we can have our entire' 
beds in bloom or nearly so for some three weeks 
in April, after which the early flowers will go 
off, followed by the Tulips. From the middle of 
May to the middle of June onr beds will be 
flowerless, but from Midsummer Day until the 
bedders are lifted we may reokon the whole of 
our beds filled. 

Now with hardy plants in permanent posi¬ 
tions, and lifting onlv 50 square ft. of spring 
Talips, and 50 square ft. of summer Tulips, and 
using summer trailers to fill the space ecoupied 
by 60 square ft. of mixed Narcissi, we can have 
350 ft. in bloom in March, 450 ft. in April, 350 ft. 
in May, 550 ft. in June, 600 ft. in July, 700 ft. in 
August, 700 ft. in September, 550 ft. in October, 
ana 100 ft. in November. During summer and 
early antumn the hardy flowers will look fuller 
of bloom than these figures represent, as the 
plants blooming at these times are mostly from 
IS in. high upwards, and not only hide the 
dwarfer plants not in flower, but actually pre¬ 
sent to tne eye a much greater surface of bloom 
than is represented by the Bpace of the level bed 
which they occupy. Nor do the plants used for 
the above calculation by any means exhaust the 
possibilities for showy beds ; with the exception 
of one or two plants such as Pansies—whioh 
present so many distinct colours that more than 
a dozen beds could be furnished with them with¬ 
out sameness—we need not repeat a single plant 
in any two beds, and yet have at least half-a- 
dozen large beds all arranged for continuous 
bloom; aud if we use the same plants in each 
bed, but in assorted colours, there is the foun¬ 
dation for still further variety. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that an acre of ground could be laid 
out in garden, and filled with hardy flowera, 
without the slightest trace of sameness any¬ 
where. There is not the slightest necessity 
created by any form of garden decoration, geo¬ 
metric or otherwise, for propagating a single 
half-hardy plant, or preserving one through 
the winter, except in the form of a dry bulb, 
unless it be such intense scarlet Geraniums as 
Vesuvius, so that those who wish to eontinue 
bedding out must find some other reason for it 
than either necessity or convenience. Those who 
have hot-beds and frames at command, and are 
fond of showy flowers, would find the growing 
from seed of Asters, Balsams, Zinnias, S tooks, 
Phlox Drummondi, and Indian Pinks, to be 
afterwards planted out in properly prepared 
beds, conduce more to the summer splendour of 
their gardens than striking cuttings of bedding 
plants. As regards the 

Question of taste, I used the word taste 
in its most restricted sense. When two people 
are discussing a question neither of them know 
very much about, they often agree to differ on 
the ground that the question in dispute is matter 
of opinion, and when the question in dispute is 
withhi the domain of taste they agree to differ 
on the ground that it is a matter of taste, al¬ 
though with a little more knowledge the rights 
aud wrongs of the thing could have been easily 
demonstrated, aud the matter iB not one of taste 
at all. But when two artists, forinstance, trained 
in the same schools and going through the same 
course of study, have become equals in attain¬ 
ments and acknowledged masters of their 
profession, there will still be many matters 
on which they will agree to differ. It is 
these ultimate questions whioh do not admit of 
demonstration either way, andon which weean no 
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more help differing than we can help our hair being 
brown or black, orfair, that are the real questions 
of taste. If, however, an artist deliberately 
prefers mean and low subjects such as pot-house 
sots and tavern brawls to high and noble ones, 
or if in painting landscape he seems to see only 
the leafiness and sappiness of vegetation to the 
exclusion of the expression of growth, organism, 
and subtle and delicate form, we cannot allow 
him to shelter himself under the assertion that 
such things are matters of taBte ; matters of 
taste they are certainly, but only of bad taste as 
against good or the deliberate preference of the 
bad to the good. It is th9 same with gardening. 
Here we ha\ e the paramount authority of Nature 
always to refer to, and if we depart from her 
leading we can only do so on the ground of 
necessity and convenience ; never on the ground 
of appearance. We must have gravel walks for 
access and for pleasant and cleanly walking ; 
we must have closely shaven lawns for games, 
and pleasant lounges for garden parties, &c., &c., 
but we need not cut our gardens up into 
finni£ing and formal beds, or plant only those 
trees and shrubs which are most like German 
toys, or arrange our plants in patterns borrowed 
frem the sweet-stuff shop. If our 

Usual type of garden with its unpic- 
turesque house, smooth neat lawns, formal 
shrubs, and pattern beds of bright colour is the 
perfection of beauty, why do our landscape 
artists never paint such gardens, but confine their 
attentions to the old farm house, or country cottage 
where Nature is allowed to have her own way ? 
As regards the patterns, the bad taste of them 
is easily demonstrated. Geometric forms are the 
lowest form of decorative art, and have always 
been acknowledged to be so ; they form the sole 
art of savage races, and as decoration develops 
in the progress of a race they fall moie into a 
subordinate place until they are.used only in 
narrow borders, or for the meaner and least 
C 3 nspicuous kinds of ornamentation. The high¬ 
est kind of decorative art is almost pictorial, and 
consists of representations of human beings, 
animals, and plants, and differs only from pic¬ 
torial art in there being no close imitation of 
textures of surfaces, tones of light and shade, of 
distance, or casual effects. The reality must ever 
be higher than any representation of it. Yet here 
wb are in onr gardens making the beauty of 
plant life subordinate to the very lowest and 
most childish form of ornament, and thinking 
we are doing something very grand, while we 
are doing nothing more artistic than the concoc¬ 
tion of “ornaments for your fire-stoves,’’and not 
by any means so high in art as the arrange¬ 
ment of blossoms and foliage carried on by 
the street flower girl. I can assure “ Q. Q.” 
that geometric patterns of flowers are not 
within the domain of taste, and that those who 
like them have to execute a right-about-face 
before they can begin to move in the direction of 
good taste in gardening. We must bear in mind 
that the flowers are the work of the same Creator 
us ourselves, and learn reverently and without 
question what they have to teach us about 
beauty of form, colour, and grouping. The seals 
of Nature’s books do not open to those who 
come to her merely seeking materials to carry 
out their own ideas, but only to those who come 
with the true love and worship of beauty in 
their hearts, and who are willing to sit at her 
feet and learn. If we want 

Carpets of bloom we must use Nature’s 
carpeting plants and all other plants in 
their proper and natural relationships, and 
familiarity in this instance will not only not 
breed contempt, but, on tho contrary, lead to 
admiration for the things which were created 
very good, and which still remain in the same 
perfection. The first thing we must get rid of is 
what “Q. Q.” calls “ the eye of ueatness,'* and 
the consequent inability to perceive the beauty 
of graceful lines and groups, and the preference 
of trimming, clipping, and sharp edges to a 
natural style of outline. So long as the eye is 
offended by a dead leaf or a withered stem or 
any transgression of rigid outlines anywhere, no 
perception of natural beauty of form can be ex¬ 
pected ; but once get into the spirit of Nature 
audgetaninklingof how much more beautiful her 
fornis and groupings are than anything we can 
produce by traiting and trimming, or by geo¬ 
metric arrangements of colour, and a move in the 
right direction has been effected, and if chance 
groupings are made a note of and reproduced 


where practicable, improvement both in taste 
and practice will rapidly follow. 

With regard to the charge of dogmatism 
“Q. Q.” makes, I can only say that I am quite 
sure he would never think of accusing a scien¬ 
tific man of dogmatism because in a popular lec¬ 
ture he merely stated ascertained facts, instead 
of entering into all the intricate study by which 
those results were arrived at, and which would 
take many lectures and lessons to explain. I 
have had for the last twenty years opportunities 
possessed by only a very limited class of not 
only gauging the public taste, but also the 
amount of knowledge of beauty of form and 
colour on which that taste must of necessity be 
founded. I can assure “ Q. Q.” Uhat it is quite 
impossible for all but a few exceptional indi%d- 
duals to form a correct judgment on matters 
of taste without going through some part of an 
artist’s training, as much, in fact, as will gjve 
competency to make a correct and appreciative 
representation o i a plant on the scale of life. 
The human eye requires that amount of training 
to enable it to grasp the relations of form to each 
other, the quiet and subtle flow of line from point 
to point, and delicate gradations of lightand shade. 
Until that correct sight is acquired it is impossi¬ 
ble for anyone to form a judgment of matters 
involving the arrangement of forms'and colours 
however well educated they may be in other 
respects. It is just the want of this eye-training 
which is the cause of so many well-educated 
people so often insisting that drawings and 
pictures are so very true to Nature, which are 
utterly wrong in every important particular ; 
and of their still more often laughing at draw¬ 
ings and pictures as utterly unlike Nature, 
which are absolutely true in every essential 
point. It is no more possible for people who 
have received no systematic art education to 
form correct judgments on matters of taste, 
except by a ohance guess, than it is possible 
for one tenth of a garden to cultivate itself, be¬ 
cause the other nine-tenths are cultivated. I 
think a moment’s serious thought will con¬ 
vince anyone that such must be the case. 
Where is the difficulty, or the talent, or the 
merit of anything connected with art if any 
one who has never even attempted to draw a leaf 
or even a cup and saucer, is capable of forming 
infallible judgments upon it? lean assure“Q Q.” 
that I should never recommend anything as 
an improvement in taste, unless it was some¬ 
thing that was not only really so, but also a 
step on the way to a higher level, both of 
intelligent appreciation and enjoyment. 

_ J. D. 

The White Sweet Sultan (Centaurea 
moschata alba), here represented, is a beautiful 



The White Sweet Sultan (Centaurea moschata alba). 

Persian plant which produces white tassel-like 
flowers, having a strong, Musk-like perfume. It 
grows about 1 ft. high, and flowers freely in 
July and August. It is a hardy annual, seeds of 
which should be sown thinly in April in a warm 
border of ordinary soil. It is, like the type 
(which has purplish flowers) and the Yellow 
Sweet Sultan (C. odorata), excellent for cutting 
purposes, as the flowers last a considerable time 
in good condition in a cut state. It is sometimes 
also called Amberboa moschata, a name under 
which it is catalogued by some seedsmen. 

Aucuba-leaved Daisy. —This is a truly 
pretty and attractive little plant, and one that 
may be made good use of for decorative pur¬ 


poses in early spring. The foliage is distinctly 
blotched with yellow, the goWen tint being 
sufficiently pronounced to render the plant 
really effective. Although commonly classed 
amongst hardy subjects, this variegated Daisy is 
not capable of resistinguninjured periods of incle¬ 
ment weather, and often dies off wholesale ; 
hence the reason why it is but little seen in 
gardens generally. Afforded, however, the wel¬ 
come shelter of a glass roof, it finds itself quite 
at home, and flourishes with but little care on 
the part of the grower. The best way to utilise 
this Daisy is to establish it well in 2^-in. pots, 
when it forms neat tufts of pretty cheerful 
variegation, aud imparts a lively appearance to 
groups of miscellaneous plants when em¬ 
ployed in the form of an edging to them. 
My earliest recollections in gardening are con¬ 
nected with the Aucuba-leaved Daisy, for it was 
largely used in the manner above indicated in 
an extensive trade establishment, where it met 
wilh a ready sale at remunerative prices. It is 
a plant that affords a considerable share of 
enjoyment for the expenditure of a very small 
amount of labour, and is well worthy of the 
attention of amateurs having small greenhouses. 

The Pink-flowered Fenzlia (F. dian- 
thiflora) is a charming Californian annual, form¬ 
ing in ita native habitats compact tufts from 



The Pink-flowered Fenzlia (F. dianthMora). 

1 in. to 4 in. in height. Its flowers are large, 
compared with the size of the plant, and pro¬ 
duced in such abundance as to make it conspi¬ 
cuous even at a distance ; they vary in colour 
from purple and lilac to almost white. The plant 
is pemetly hardy, and does well when sown 
in either autumn or spring. It thrives in any 
ordinary soil, but the warmer and more sheltered 
the situation is the better. It is synonymous 
with Gilia dianthoides. 

Daffodils In pots. —The finer Narcissi, 
jfeuoh as N. Horsfieldi, Emperor, and Empress, 
are well worth growing in pots for early flower¬ 
ing in a cool grecnhouEe. For this purpose none 
excels N. Horsfieldi, the strongest grower of all 
the Daffodils and the most beautiful. Empress 
is merely a large variety of Horsfieldi, so far as 
I can judge, and very frequently Horsfieldi 
grows even larger than Empress. These Daffo¬ 
dils should be grown on in pots from year to 
year, as they are finer the second year than the 
first. If allowed to die down in the same pot, 
and in autumn to have a careful repotting with¬ 
out much disturbance of the roots, a good ball 
of the old earth being left around them, they 
will grow most vigorously the second year. If 
such fine varieties as Grand Monarque and 
Bazelman major are turned out into the open 
ground they are seldom worth notice afterwards, 
but if grown on a second year in fresh soil I 
believe they would be even finer than before. 
N. Burbidgei is an exceedingly beautiful Nar¬ 
cissus for greenhouse purposes. N. Bulbocodmin 
we grow largely and repot from year to year.— 
Brockhurst. 

Annual Poppies — I had a group or two of 
them last summer which were much at!mired, 
and rightly so ; for, though the individual flow! 
ers are soon over, they are produced abundantly, 
and prolong the season of flowering at least eight 
or ten weeks. I prefer tho single flowers, 
though the double forms are more persistent ; 
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a double white wu especially so with me. 
One may always be sure of some springing 
up ^ear after year if once sown and a few 
plants are left to seed. The seed-pods in 
themselves are very ornamental, though the 
leaves are apt to get brown and unsightly.— 
S. T. 

Wallflowers.— If properly treated the Wall¬ 
flower may become, without muoh trouble, a 
more valuable plant even than it is at present. 
How often do we see whole rows of unsightly 
scraggy plants disfiguring the whole garden un¬ 
til they come into bloom, when with a very lit¬ 
tle care we might have our houses full of their 
fragrance a mpnth sooner than we do. My plan 
is never to grow from seed, but to set apart two 
or three plants solely for the purpose of propa¬ 
gating from. If the flower tops of these be pinched 
out, they will soon form an abundance of suit¬ 
able growth for cuttings, which should be dib¬ 
bled in, in a sandy compost, pretty closely to¬ 
gether under a hand-light. When sufficiently 
large, pot some of them in small pots, and put 
them in the open air somewhere out of the waj 
till the autumn. During Bummer, or when they 
require it, shift them into 4-in. or 5-in. pots, 
and guard them against autumn bloom. Pinch 
off the shoots up about 4 in. or 5 in. of the stem 
to induce the formation of a bushy head. In the 
autumn bring them into a cool houBe or frame 
till they begin to show bud, when they may be 
put into the greenhouse to bloom profusely. 
Both single and double kinds answer well under 
'this treatment, and with a little management a 
long succession may be obtained. Another mode 
of treatment once common, but now almost ex¬ 
tinct, is the formation of the Wallflower (natu¬ 
rally a shrubby perennial) into an immense flori- 
ferous bush. The shoots should be pinched off 
halfway up the main stem, and though bushy 
growth should be encouraged, it should not be 
allowed to flower the first two years ; the stem 
and head will then be properly matured and 
hard, and the whole bush will annually become 
an immense dome of flower. The shoots Bhould 
be well cut back each year direotly after flower¬ 
ing (allowing no seed to ripen), and the bashes 
once so frequent, but now rarely found, except 
in a few cottage gardens in the midland counties 
may once more become well-known objects 
among us.—6. 

Our Sweet-scented Coltsfoot is now 
in full flower, even more so thanHepaticas, winter 
Aconites, Snowdrops, aud Primroses; it sheds 
the most delightful scent all across the road 
near which its scores of Almond-scented flowers 
bloom in the shrubbery of our vicarage. So free 
growing, early blooming a flower deserves more 
notice than, as far as I know, it receives.—J. 
Griffith, Sandridge Vicarage , St. Albans. 

6701.— Wintering Lobelias.— I am not 
surprised at “ X. D.” losing his Lobelias ; they 
will not live taken from the open ground, even with 
the most careful management. My plan up to 
this year has been to keep a few plants in pots 
during the summer in the greenhouse, cutting 
them over in the autumn ; in the spring, when 
they have made fresh growth, I take off the cut¬ 
tings, no matter how small, and dibble them into 
a pan of sandy soil, and put a bell-glass over 
them. Every one will strike. This year I have 
pursued a different plan. After I had finished 
nedding out, 1 had about a score of plants left 
in 2£-in. pots. These I placed on one side till 
August, when I shook them out, and pulled them 
to pieces, planting them in square pans above 
1£ in. apart, and I have now more than one hun¬ 
dred sturdy little plants. In February I shall 
serve them the same, and expeot to have from 
300 to 400 nice plants when beddin^-out time 
comes again. “X. D.” can pursue which plau he 
likes ; the latter, I think, is the least trouble. 
The plants must not be allowed to bloom, and 
must be kept moderately dry. The only variety 
I grow is Emperor William.—A. T. C. 


THE COMMON FROG-HOPPER. 
(afhrophora spumaria.) 

Everyone knows the little masses of froth so 
common on the stems and leaves of various 
plants during the summer months, and known 
by the name of cuckoo or frog’s spittle, but 
few enquire or even care to know what is the 
cause of it, and if they do they are quite 
ready to believe that it is made by cuckoos 


or frogs; this, however, is certainly not the 
case, and the real author of the froth may 
easily be discovered by removing some of it, 
when one, and sometimes two small, greea, six¬ 
legged insects will be found in the middle, cling¬ 
ing to the plant. These are the larvae of the 
frog-hopper (most insects in this Btageof develop¬ 
ment are grubs or caterpillars), and they feed 
ou the juices of various plants by means of a 
long slender proboscis or beak. The juices, hav¬ 
ing passed through their bodies, are exuded in 
a frothy state. 

The insect utilises this secretion as a protective 
covering, and it doubtless make a very efficient 
shelter from the sun, and within which it is 
very secure from the attacks of other insects and 
birds ; it soon dies if deprived of its froth, and 
if removed from it a little distance immediately 
crawls into it again. Plants when attacked by 
this insect in any numbers suffer very much, for 
the amount of sap which each draws from a 
plant is very considerable; and when ene re¬ 
members that the amount of fluid in this froth, 
some of which is constantly evaporating, is not 
the entire quantity drawn from the plant, as 
some has been utilised by the insect for its 
growth and sustenance, one cannot wonder that 


rudiments of wings ; in August or September 
the pupa skins crack, and the perfect insect 
appears. I have then found them in as it were 
little grottoes, formed by the froth drying up, 
leaving sufficient space beneath the drying 
covering for the insect to move about in quite 
free from moisture. 

The frog-hopper derives its name from its 
wonderful power of jumping ; it has been known 
to spring a distance of 9 ft., which, considering 
its length—for the insect is not more than 
3-10tha of an inch long—is truly marvellous; 
when disturbed it at once jumps away, and so 
suddenly that it is very hard, if not impos¬ 
sible, to follow it with one’s eyes. G. 8. S. 




The Common Frog-hopper (Aphrophora spumarla). 
1 and 2, the C 


the Common Frog-hopper (magnified); 8, th 
(ma gnifi ed); 4, the Pupa (magnified); 5, head of Larva 


, the Larva 

hed); 6, hfnd leg of perfect insect; 7, mass of froth on Honey - 
suckle. 


the shoots and leaves do not come to perfection. 
I am not aware that they ever attack large 
trees, but otherwise they do not seem at all 
particular as to the plants they attack ; they pre¬ 
fer, however, those of a succulent growth, and 
are often very abundant on the young shoots of 
Whitethorn, on the under-sides of the leaves of 
Plum and Apricot trees, and on the young shoots 
and leaves of Honeysuckles, Pinks, Carnations, 
Lavender, Lilies, Phloxes, &c. 

The best way to destroy this insect is, as soon 
as it makes its appearance on the plants, to pro¬ 
vide oneself with a pan of water and a small, 
stiffish brush, with which the inaectB can be 
removed and placed in the pan of water; or, 
the shoot or leaves may be drawn through the 
fingers, which should be dipped in water after¬ 
wards, to remove the insect and froth, before 
cleansing another leaf. The eggs of this insect 
are laid m September or October, and are pro¬ 
bably deposited on the stems of the plants; 
they are batched in the following spring, and 
the young larv® at once thrust their sharp 
beaks into the tender shoots or leaves, and 
begin to suck their juices. After some changes 
of skin they become full grown in the course 
of the summer, and then assume the pupa state, 
in which they only differ from the larvee, as 
regards outward appearance, in having the 


Cure for American blight.^- In the 
following extract from an old magazine (June 9, 
1838) Waterton relates his experience as regards 
killing American blight or “ bug " as he calls 
it, on Apples trees. After trying various unc¬ 
tuous preparations which availed nothing, he 
Bays—“ The application of the spirit of turpen¬ 
tine killed it at once, and for a few days after 
it had been applied I was in hopes that its exter¬ 
mination had been effected, but others soon 
appeared. Despairing of 
success, I was on the point 
of quitting the field and 
leaving the bugs in undis¬ 
turbed possession of it, 
when I began to con¬ 
jecture that I had not 
gone the right way to 
work. I reflected that 
none of my applications 
could have penetrated 
sufficiently deep into the 
curved and knotty sinu¬ 
osities of the diseased 
parte, and that on this 
account there would be 
a sufficient force of the 
enemy left alive to re¬ 
commence its depreda¬ 
tions on the first favoura¬ 
ble opportunity. Where¬ 
fore I concluded that 
nothing short of the en¬ 
tire destruction of the 
eggs, the young, and the 
adults could save the 
trees from ultimate ruin. 
Knowing that the bug 
could not exist if totally 
deprived of air, I resolved 
to bury it alive; I effected 
this by an application at 
once the most easy and 
simple that can be ima¬ 
gine. It cost nothing. I 
mixed day with water 
tiiritwasof a consistency 
that it could be put on 
the injured parts of the 
tree, either with a ma¬ 
son’s trowel or with a 
painter’s brush. I then 
applied it to the diseased places of the 
tree, and it soon smothered every bug. A 
second coat upon the first filled up every 
crack which showed itself when the clay had 
become dry, and this resisted for a suffi¬ 
cient length of time the effects both of sun and 
rain. The sickly parts, now effectually freed from 
the enemy which had been preying upon their vi¬ 
tals, were placed in a state to be cured by the 
healing process of Nature ; and that Nature has 
done her duty, my Apple trees amply testify.” 
Allow me to add, that even in this paraffin age, 
the above, though written nearly forty-three 
years ago, may be of service ; for although the 
remedy is doubtless well known, yet, on account 
of its simplicity, it does not receive the credit it 
deserves. Instead, however, of pure water, I 
would mix the clay with Tobacco juice and a lit¬ 
tle soft soap, which would prevent it from crack¬ 
ing. It ought also to be mixed a week before it 
is used and frequently stirred, which would 
make it more pliable. For Vines infested by mealy 
bug, this composition will be found equally 
effective. Leave all the bark on except the very 
loosest, and apply the mixture three or four times 
before the eyes start. Such plants as Fuchsias are 
also all the better for a coat of the same mate¬ 
rial applied to them before they are taken into 
clean houses.—R. 8. 
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Heating small greenhouses.—I find 
that I have a little device for heating my green- 
house, and as no writer in Gardening has re¬ 
ferred to a similar one, the idea may be worth 
something. I have a slow combustion stove, a 
small coil over the fire, and 4-in. flow and re¬ 
turn pipe with hot-water tank, a common fire¬ 
clay trough, the hot water rising through the 
bottom at one end by 4-in. lead pipe, and get¬ 
ting back to the return pipe at the other end in 
the same way. But in addition to this my smoke 
flue runs along the back of the house close to 
the hot-water pipe and up the angle of the 
further end, thus securing all the heat possible 
before the smoke gets out. My smoke flue is of 
6-in. fire-clay pipe, and does very well, but for 
purposes of radiation a cast-metal pipe might be 
netter. By carrying the smoke from the fire 
directly into an upright flue, as is generally 
done, a good deal of heat must be lost. My 
little device prevents this waste, and I have no 
difficulty about draught. The economy and 
efficiency of my method of heating is manifest, 
and the cost at first was very small.— Builder, 
Roxburghshire. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — Jan. 16 to 21. 

Bowing a tew rows of Little Gem Peas close to a south 
wall. Re potting plants of Calceolaria anres flojibunda 
Into 8-in. pots for spring flowering. Putting la cuttings 
of Nasturtiums and Heliotropes. Putting in Vine eyes. 
Planting remaining fruit trees. Painting Apple and Pear 
trees with three parts lime and one part soot, mixed with 
water to the consistency of paint. Making up hot-beds 
for Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Carrots, and Radishes. Dig¬ 
ging Rose borders ; also land for succession Peas. Sow¬ 
ing a border of Parsley, Carrots, Radishes, Alexandra 
and Paris Cos Lettuces. 8owing Walcheren Cauliflower 
In frames. Nailing Roses on walls. Putting some red 
worsted over Peas that are coming up to keep oft hinds ; 
also sooting Gooseberries for the same purpose. Finish¬ 
ing pruning Gooseberry trees. 

Putting in cuttings of Ageratnm and Solonnm capsi- 
castrum. Loosening shoots of Peach trees on wall ready 
for pruning. Digging vacant ground. Sowing Advancer 
and LaxtoD’s Alpha Peas, Long-pod Beans, some Dutch 
Turnips, and Campbell’s and Emerald Melons. Shaking 
out and re potting Daturas and Erythnnurhs. Putting 
lu moro cuttings of Salvia patens, Fuchsias, Nepetas, 
Alyssum, Agathea, Achyranthes, and Colons. Forking 
amongst Gooseberry trees, giving them a sprinkling of 
guano. Removing stickers from fruit trees. Sovrtng 
Golden Feather Pyretbrum, Centaurca argentea, and 
more Mignonette in pots. Potting Kaloaanthea into 
large 3-in. pots in very sandy soil, and placing them on 
south side of greenhouse. Striking cuttings of Drarrona 
terminal!* in strong bottom-heat. Planting more Pota¬ 
toes in pits; also Ash-leaved Kidney and Myatt's under 
south wall. Sowing Cyclamen and Auricula seed, and 
putting it into greenhouse. Sowing Red and White 
Celery under glass on a manure bed. Potting Gardenias. 
Dividing Maidenhair Ferns, and putting them into 3-In. 
pots. Potting some autumn-struck Fuchsia cuttings. 
Nailing Apricots. Covering Celery with straw to pro¬ 
tect it from severe frost. Top-dressing Orange trees with 
half manure, half loam ; also Lilacs and Laburnums. 
Making up Potato beds for frames. 

Sowing the following sortB of Teas In turf for trans- 

P lanting in Maroh, viz., First Crop Blue, Extra Early 
remlum Gem, Blue Petor, and Little Gem. Sowing 
Sweet Basil. Re-potting large tricolor Pclargouiums for 
exhibition. Sowing a three-light frame with Wood'B 
Early Frame Radish, and another with Early Horn 
Carrot. Thinning out shrubs where overgrowing each 
other. Getting all newly laid turf well rolled. Sowing an 
early border with 8Dowball Turnips. Putting in cuttings 
of Hathaway’s Exoelsior Tomato; also of Heliotropes, 
Chrysanthemums, Gnanhalium lanatum, and Lobelia. 
Digging tip Horseradish beds and preparing the ground 
for planting again. Planting Windsor and Long-pod 
Beans, which have been raised in pots in frames. 

Glasshouses. 

Keep Heaths, Epacrises, Chorozemas, Boro- 
nias, Tremandras, Ac. in the coolest and freest 
ventilated portion of the greenhouse, sad forced 
shrubs and other flowers, Orchids, Ao. in the 
warmest parts. Cut over Chrysanthemums that 
have done flowering, and keep a pot of each 
kind in a frame, if sufficient cuttings have not 
already been obtained. Plant the others in the 
open border, or, if not wanted out-of-doors, 
throw them away. 

Re*pot herbaceous Calceolarias and Cinerarias 
as they require it, and keep them cool and well 
watered. Fumigate to destroy aphis. Keep 
Mignonette near the glass, and stake and tie it 
as may be necessary. Have a good succession 
of it, Violets, and other plants in pots. Regularly 
train Tropaiolums, and give them a little manure 
water if they are making good progress. 

Ferns. — As most Ferns are now in a 
matured state, they are in the best possible 
condition for dipping in some kind of insecticide 
or fumigating to free them from thrips and 


scale. Woodwardias and Tree Ferns are very 
subject to black thrips, and the fronds, being 
far away from the eye, often get permanently 
disfigured before the enemy is detected. These 
should be closely watched and fumigated two 
or three times, at intervals of a few days, before 
the yonng growths start from the crowns. In 
mixed ferneries a lower temperature than is 
frequently given to many of our moat useful 
varieties wifi often render them insect-proof, or 
nearly so, while the fronds when used in a out 
state will last much longer than when forced 
and attenuated in a strong heat. Where hardy 
Ferns are grown in the cool house, many of 
them will soon start into growth, but water 
must be sparingly given for the present, care 
being taken that the balls do not become too 
dry, as, owing to the decomposition of the 
compost, the water is liable to find its way into 
crevices instead of passing through them. 

Flower Garden. 

Where flower beds are not i>lanted with spring- 
flowering plants, have them deeply worked up 
and prepared for planting. Flower-beds, to 
be perfectly successful, must be treated accord¬ 
ing to the crop which they are intended to carry. 
Some plants, as, for example, Abutilons, Aralias, 
Shot Plants (Cannas), Castor-oil Plants (Ricinns), 
Solanums, Ac. require a large amount of manure 
to give them nobility of aspeot and perfect leaf 
development. In preparing beds for these, 
especially in cold, wet localities, place the soil 
on brick rubble, which will secure good drainage, 
and tend to raise the temperature of the soil 
used. Use the compost in a rough state. 

Hardy Clematises grown as bedding plants 
should now have attention; prune them at 
different periods, viz., in autumn, mid-winter, 
and early m spring. Cut them back now to the 
ground, and surface-dress with rich rotten 
manure. This is necessary to ensure continuity 
of bloom. Fill up all vacancies which occur 
among spring-blooming plants. 

Hardy plants. —Those who wish for plenty 
of flowers for catting during spring and summer 
will do well to turn their immediate attention 
to the culture, not in single plants, but in large 
groups of Buch things as Spiraea Arnncus, S. 
vennsta, and S. palmata, Larkspurs, double and 
single Pyrethrums, white Lilies, and Pieonies ; 
also English, Spanish, and Japanese Irises, 
early Gladioli, blue and white Scillas, and an 
abnndanoe of Solomon’s Seal for graceful foliage ; 
their culture is extremely simple, the secret 
being deep trenching, good soil, ample space, 
and plenty of water in summer. W here stock 
is limited, old stools taken up now and divided, 
or placed on a gentle hot-bed for giving early 
cuttings, will enable the cultivator to produee 
strong plants for turning out in the spring, and 
when well done they will increase in strength 
and beauty for several years without further 
trouble. Mixed collections should now be looked 
over and top-dressed with a good layer of 
well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, or charred 
refuse, forking being deferred until the spring. 
Fraxinellas, Larkspurs, and others for which 
slugs have a liking may be well dusted with 
soot or lime, and surrounded with narrow strips 
of perforated zinc. Replace old labels and 
devote wet days to the preparation of sticks for 
summer use. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

The present is a good time to re-plant and 
re-arrange Rhododendrons. Sandy peat is the 
best Boil for them when procurable ; but where 
it cannot be had, they will grow in sandy loam. 
In preparing positions for Rhododendrons, the 
soil in the beds is best raised above the ground 
level. In planting, hardy Azaleas must not bo 
overlooked, their brilliancy of flower and delight¬ 
ful fragrance rendering them most desirable. 
They may be grown in masses by themselves, or 
interspersed with Rhododendrons, or used pro¬ 
miscuously in mixed shrubberies. The Kalmia 
grows freely in low situations ; and, moreover, 
it is one of the few plants that rabbits will not 
molest. Common Laurels should be cut down, 
but specimen Portugal Laurels should not be 
pruned yet. Thorn and other hedges should now 
receive their winter cutting. Evergreen hedges, 
such as those of Holly, Yew, or Laurel, should 
not be cut until the end of March, just before 
they begin to grow ; Privet may be cut at any 
time daring the winter after all danger from 
severe frost is over. 


Fruit. 

Vines. —In late houses, where the Grapes 
are nneut, use a little fire-heat, and ventilation 
at the same time, to preserve a dry atmosphere 
at about 45°. Examine the hanging bunches 
weekly, and remove from them every mouldy 
berry. Strip off the loose bark from the late 
Vine rods, and apply a coating of some insect- 
destroying paint. Keep the unstarted houses as 
cool and airy as possible, and prune any Vines 
not already operated on. Syringe daily until the 
flowers begin to open, but not after that, for 
plenty of atmospheric moisture may be main¬ 
tained by damping the floors and walls. 

Raspberries. —New plantations of Rasp¬ 
berries may now be made on cool, but well-drained 
and deeply-trenched ground, for much aa its sur¬ 
face roots delight in cool shade in summer, a cold 
undrained border is decidedly objectionable in 
winter. Where the garden lies high and dry the 
canes may be planted in blocks or squares, but 
in low cold places single rows answer best. When 
single rows get established, tightly-strained 
wires 3 ft. from the ground, and 2 ft. on each 
side from the centre make an excellent trellis for 
tying the cancs to, making a double row of fruit¬ 
ing wood from a single row of stools, and at tha 
same time allowing the young growths to rise up 
from the centre 'without crowding or interfering 
with the gathering of the fruit. 

Gooseberries and Currants. — Fresh 
plantations of these may also be made when the 
ground is in a fit state for working. Where space 
is limited and birds are troublesome the red 
kinds are very prolific and ornamental when 
trained to leaders and closely pruned as pyra¬ 
mids. Put in cuttings, choosing well-ripened 
growths 1 ft. in length. Remove the eyes from 
two-thirds of the lower part, and insert firmly 
to that depth in rows 12 in. apart. 

Orchard and wall trees.— A very im¬ 
portant, but too often neglected, operation is 
the cleansing of fruit trees immediately after 
thev are pruned. For general purposes there is 
nothing better than Gishurst Compound, $ ox, 
to the gallon of water, applied with a painter’s 
brush when the weather is dry. When American 
blight is troublesome a teacupful of paraffin may 
be added. Thin out orchard trees, remove Moss, 
and wash the stems with a mixture of soot and 
quicklime. 

If the weather is favourable, planting orchard 
trees may be proceeded with, unless the ground 
be very wet, in which case it had better be de¬ 
ferred for a time. In preparing borders for the 
reception of Apricots ana Peaches, drainage 
is of the first importance, and nothing is better 
for this purpose than a good thickness of brick 
rubble, over which has been laid large turves, 
Grass Bide downwards. The soil (which should 
not be loss than from ft. to 3 ft. in depth) 
best suited for Apricots and Peaches is a good 
holding loam, to which should be added a cart¬ 
load of chalk to every dozen loads of loam ; of 
course, if the loam be naturally chalky, this 
addition is unnecessary. No manure should be 
mixed with the soil, as it is better to give it in 
a liquid state, or to mulch thickly with rotten 
manure, and allow the rain to do the rest. If 
any old trees of Apricots or Peaches be looking 
exhausted or starved, now is the time to reno¬ 
vate them. Remove the soil down to the roots, 
and, with small hand-forks, work out as much 
of the old material as possible. Cut away all 
suckers and cankered roots, after which fill in 
with good loam, and mulch with manure. Other 
fruits, and especially Pears, may be treated in 
the same way. When the weather is favourable, 
prune, nail, and tie Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 

Vegetables, 

Sow Early Horn Carrots on a slight hotbed; 
also Lettuces, and keep those previously sown 
dry and dean. Introduce roots of Chicory and 
Dandelion to any place where they may be kept 
dark, and jn a temperature of about 60 \ Make 
successional sowings of French Beans in pots 
half tilled with rich loamy soil, and grow them 
on front sholves in the hot-houses. Earth them 
up before they begin to flower, and syringe them 
regularly, to keep red spider in check. Newing¬ 
ton Wonder, Syon House, Fulmer’s Forcing, 
and Osborn’a are good sorts for forcing. 

Young plants of Lettuces in frames should 
have the sashes tilted at back and front in 
mild weather if wet; but if 'dry, they Bhould 
be removed entirely throughout the day and 
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replaced at night. Tie np a few old plants of 
the Brown Cos, as required. Place roots of; 
Mint, Pennyroyal, and Tarragon in boxes or 
ppta, using light soil, and introduce them into 
some heated house or pit. A portion of a hot*! 
bed may be devoted to them. 

Plant some Early Ashleaf Potatoes in gentle- 
heated frames, and sow some Radishes on the 
surface of the soil. Ventilate on favourable 
occasions, and do not over-water. Lift some 
roots of Rhubarb and Seakale, and introduce 
them into any heated structure. Some crowns 
may also be covered, where they are growing, 
with pots, over which place some litter or leaves. 
In order to blanch Seakale it Bhould always be 
kept dark. Sow a few seeds of Tomatoes if 
early plants are required. 

Early Cucumbers are much the best sown 
singly in small pots, as by this method there is 
no mutilation of the roots by dividing the plants 
when re-potting. Put a small bit of flaky leaf- 
soil or fibrous loam in the bottom of each pot; 
this will be drainage enough for the short time 
during which the plants remain in pots before 
being removed. Ordinary loam, with one-fourth 
of sifted leaf-mould and a little sand, will be 
suitable material in which to sow the seed, which 
should not be covered more than \ in. Fill the 
pots two-thirds full of the soil at the time of 
sowing ; this will leave room to add more when 
the plants have attained a few inches in height, 
and will induce them to throw out roots up the 
stem, which tend muoh to strengthen the plants. 
For ordinary purposes few sorts equal the Tele¬ 
graph. It is an abundant and continuous bearer, 
but bo free is it, that if the fruits be not well 
thinned, the plants will soon exhaust themselves 
with overbearing. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES. 

Primulas, like most other flowers, have been 
greatly improved of late, and instead of seeing 
plants with thin flimsy blooms about the size of 
a shilling, as used to be the case, it is no uncom¬ 
mon thing now to meet with them as large as a 
crown-piece, with beautifully serrated edges and 
of great substance, which thickness of petal not 
only adds to their fine appearance, but renders 
them more lasting, as they are less affected by 
damp. Great and striking as has been the ad¬ 
vance among the single kinds, the doubles have 
not been left behind, for among these we have 
many that are remarkably handsome and of 
various shades of colour, the pinks and pale 
lavenders being of the most exquisite softness 
and finish. 

Propagating double kinds. — Besides 
the doubles there are semi-donbles, a race that 
may be perpetuated from seed the same as the 
Bingle kinds, bnt the real doubles can only be 
increased by means of cuttings or division of 
the old plants, which may be made any time in 
the early part of the year when they have done 
blooming. Before effecting the separation it is 
a good plan to let them go dry a while, that the 
sappy juices may be got rid of a little, as then 
they are not so liable to damp or rot off as they 
otherwise are. In taking the cuttings or making 
the divisions, as much of the base as is sound 
and good should be seoured, and having trimmed 
that part of all remains of leafy stems or loose 
matter, the cuttings will be ready for inserting. 
This should be done singly in small pots in sharp, 
sandy soil made up principally of peat and leaf- 
mould, in which, if kept just moist, Primulas 
root freely. To enable them to do this, however, 
a somewhat close atmosphere is necessary, and 
this may be afforded them either by placing 
them nnder hand-lights in any warm house or 
by using a shady back shelf in a stove. To be 
successful in propagating double Primulas, the 
thing is to do without watering, if possible, and 
to keep the leaves fresh, which may be effected 
by giving a gentle bedewing occasionally by 
means of the syringe, but never sufficiently 
heavy for the water to run down into the 
hearts. 

Potting.—If heated after the manner ad¬ 
verted to above, they will be fit for potting off 
in a month or so, by which time the weather 
will be warm enough for them to be stood in 
any cold frame or pit, a situation which suits 
primulas well during the summer. The frame, 


however, must he so placed as to have a natural 
shade, such as that afforded by a wall, tree, or 
building, which is far better than laying any¬ 
thing on the glass, as when that is d< ne, light 
is obstructed, and the plants under such o rcum- 
atances become drawn, and are never *o strong 
as when more fully exposed. To keep tie sur¬ 
rounding air mo 1st there is nothing like a coal- 
ash bottom for the pots to stand on, as it is not 
only cool, but remains damp, and if of moderate 
thickness is quite impervious to worms, reptiles 
that are a sore trouble if they get into soil in 
which delicate-rooted plants are grown. In 
giving Primulas their final shift. 6-in. pots will 
be found quite large enough, and these should 
be well draine 1 by having a handful of small 
crocks at the bottom, and on these a pinch of 
half-rotten leaves, that the interstices may be 
kept clear and open. The soil most suitable for 
growing fine Primulas is about one part loam to 
two of leaf-mould, with a good dash of sharp 
sand to insure its porosity. 

Summer treatment.— This consists in 
free ventilation, which is best effected by tilting 
the lights at the back, but during the early part 
of the season, and after any repotting, the frame 
should be closed early in the afternoon and the 
plants damped overhead, when the genial atmo¬ 
sphere this engenders will greatly expedite 
growth. It should be borne in mind that to keep 
Primulas healthy and the foliage a good colour, 
they must always be moist at the root, and as 
soon as they begin to show bloom, liquid manure 
is a great help, but this should be given weak 
and continuea at regular intervals, as they 
require it all through the winter. To have doable 
Primulas really fine, then, they must have a 
night temperature not lower than 50° ; and to 
get their flowers to colour well, plenty of light 
is essential, or the pinks and lavenders fade off 
into whites. 

i Bowing' seed.—As regards the singles and 
semi-donbles, those who would have them early 
should obtain seed and sow in February or March, 
and to keep up a succession it will be necessary 
to get in another lot later on. To get them to 
germinate freely much care is required, and the 
way to ensure the greatest amount of suocess is 
to have a pan and fill it a little more than three 
parts full of finely-sifted leaf-mould mixed with 
a small portion of loam and sand, and, having 
made the surface very smooth and level, then to 
sow the seed regularly over the surface, when it 
should be just covered with sandier soil, and 
have a piece of glass laid over the pan to prevent 
the escape of moisture. If then placed in a 
Cucumber frame or other position of about equal 
warmth, the seed will soon be up and the plants 
ready for pricking off, which may either be done 
singly in small pots or a dozen or so together in 
other pans, to grow on till they gain more size ; 
but whichever is done, they must again be 
nursed in gentle heat till the middle or end of 
May, when they will be fit for transferring to 
frames to be treated as already touched on for 
the doubles. Bingle kinds are often so good as to 
make it worth while keeping them, and if old 
plants are shaken out in March and repotted, and 
again shifted on by-and-by, they will make grand 
masses by the autumn that will afford immense 
heads of bloom. S. D. 


HOW TO GROW LIBONIAS. 

Any one having greenhouses to keep gay during 
the winter should not fail to grow these, as they 
are among the most useful plants that can be 
had for the purpose, flowering as they do, when 
well managed, for months m succession. The 
moBt showy is L. fioribunda, but, seen as one 
often sees it, its specific name would appear 
misapplied, as instead of having an abundance 
of flowers, the plants are more frequently full of 
leafy growth without bloom, a state induced 
through want of ripeness of tho shoots, a con¬ 
dition they only reach when fully exposed to 
sun and light during the summer and autumn. 

If grown in pots the beBt way is to plunge 
them in some non-conducting material in a frame 
or pit where they can be treated by themselves, 
and have the lights removed and left off both 
day and night whenever the weather is favour¬ 
able. This exposure causes a sturdiness of habit 
and a firmness of wood that cannot be got under 
any other management, except by planting out, 
which answers well in anything like an or¬ 
dinary season, provided a sheltered situation is 


chosen, and the a)il is a little prepared to re¬ 
ceive them. 

If planted out, it is a good plan to dig holes 
at about 15 in. or 18 in. apart, and to fill them 
with fresh sandy soil containing leaf-mould, in 
which, pressed firm, the plants root freely and 
may be lifted with good balls in the autumn, 
when they should be potted and placed in a 
frame where they can be syringed and kept 
close for a week or two till they become re¬ 
established, when they may at once be lemoved 
to the greenhouse. Whether planted in tho open 
or grown in pots, they must at no time suffer 
from want of water, as that causes a shedding 
of the leaves or makes them turn yellow and 
shabby looking, from which they never recover. 
To keep the foliage fine and healthy, liquid 
manure is a great help, but this should never be 
given strong, as it iB much safer and better to 
apply it frequently than to over-dose at any 
one time. 

If large plants are wanted, the way to get 
them is to cut back any that have done flower¬ 
ing and put them in a frame or pit where they 
can have a little artificial heat afforded them to 
assist them to break, when they should be 
shaken partly out of the old soil and repotted in 
fresh and then returned to the pit or frame 
again and treated as before to give them a start. 
By the eHd of May, or early in June, they will 
be ready for turning out if previously hardened, 
or they can be grown under glass, and treated 
in the way already adverted to above. 

Cuttings made of the tips of the shoots root 
readily, and any put in say in March will soon 
strike, and may be got up to a useful size by the 
autumn. For such as these, 6-in. pots are quite 
large enough, in which they are very handy for 
furnishing purposes, and come in most service¬ 
able for stands in windows to associate with 
Hyacinths, Mignonette, and other low-growing 
things of that character. 

There is another Libonia of great merit; its 
name is L. penrhosensis; it requires much the 
same treatment as the other, but being of smaller 
growth should not be cut back, and only just 
stopped by having the points of the shoots nipped 
out when starting the plants again in the spring. 

S. D. 


Culture of Laohenalias. — It is not 
common to see these pretty spring flowering 
greenhouse bulbs really well grown. I hare paid 
a good deal of attention to them during the 
last three or four years, and perhaps a few hints 
on the subject may be useful to those who have 
not succeeded well with them. One most impor¬ 
tant point in their successful culture is, I believe, 
very generally overlooked, which is, that they 
require careful watering and a good position till 
they die down naturally ; whereas they are 
often neglected when their beauty is gone by 
being put in some out-of-the-way place, and 
allowed to die down prematurely. In common 
with all other bulbs, if the foliage iB not fully 
developed and allowed thoroughly to carry out 
its functions, weakly bulbs w ill result, and good 
flowers cannot be produced in the following year. 
The next point to be borne in mind is that they 
must be kept thoroughly dry in their pots after 
dying down till the potting season arrives, 
either on a shelf in the greenhouse, or some 
other dry place. About the middle or end of 
August is a good time to start them into growth, 
and I find it best to repot them every year, 
separating the offsets, and putting strong bulbs 
only in the blooming pots. A common error is 
to put too many in a pot, as they then draw one 
another up, and require to be supported by 
sticks ; three, or at most four, good bulbs in a 
5-in. pot, or single bulbs in 3-in. pots, produced 
far better effect than a larger number. The soil 
I use is, loam two parts, coarse sand two parts, 
and one part each of peat, leaf-mould, and very 
rotten cow manure ; let compost be used in a 
fairly moist state ; then plunge the pots in a frame 
out-of-doors in ciuder ashes, leaving the lights 
off all day in fine weather, bnt shutting the 
frame at night, in case heavy rain should fall ; 
withhold water till the plants begin to move, 
then water carefully till they are in vigorous 
growth, when they like a liberal supply ; the 
longer they remain in this position the better, 
bo do not take them into the greenhouse till 
frost is likely to occur. A succession may be 
had by keeping back some of the bulbs a month 
or six weeks before potting them; they will 
bear a little gentle forcing, so that they may be 
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had in bloom by these various methods for at 
least three months ; the nearer they are placed 
to the glass the better.—G. N. 

Cutting down India-rubber plants.— 
I find that March is a suitable time to 
cut an India-rubber plant down, and if the pot 
containing it be then plunged in a slight bottom 
heat and the atmospheric temperature not al¬ 
lowed to fall under 60°, the plant will soon 
form fresh shoots, and as soon as these are 
some 1 in. or 2 iu. in length repot into fresh suit¬ 
able soil, using possibly a pot of smaller dimen¬ 
sions than that the plant previously occupied. 
The old stem, if sound, may be split down 
the centre, and each portion may be further eut 
into pieces, some inch or more in length, each 
piece having an undeveloped bud or eye in its 
centre. A well-drained pot or seed-pan should 
now be filled with a compost formed of sifted 
leaf-mould and sand, with some quarter of an 
inch of silver sand upon the surface. Into this 
the eyes should be gently pressed, and after¬ 
wards watered with a fine rosed watering-pot. 
The pot with its eyes or cuttings should then be 
placed on bottom heat under a bell or hand-glass. 
With proper care the eyes will soon strike 
root, and each will form a shoot, and when well 
rooted and established, should be potted off 
singly in small pots.—A. O. 

Cutting down Pelargoniums.— Zonal 
Pelargoniums may be safely cut down early in 
October and placed in a frame, or cold pit, or 
even for a time in the open air. But as most of 
the best varieties are now found to flower so well 
during winter in the greenhouse or conservatory, 
the cutting down is generally deferred until the 
early part of March, when fresh growth is about 
to commence, and the wounds necessarily in¬ 
flicted speedily become healed ; whereas if this 
is done in winter with the plants in a low tem¬ 
perature, and in a more or less languid condition, 
the process of reparation is neoessarily slow, and 
rotting down is almost sure to take place. 
Should it, however, be necessary to cut such 
plants back during the sunless days of winter, 
the temperature of the structure containing them 
should tor a time be considerably increased un¬ 
til fresh growth fairly commences, when it may 
be gradually lowered.—P. G. 

Oyolamens from seed— In order to 
grow Cyclamens well and get them to bloom 
early it is necessary to sow the seed early in the 
new year. When the young plants are up and 
showing two leaves prick them out into pots or 
pans in good soil, made rather firm, and place 
them in heat. A hot sweet manure pit or frame 
is a capital place in which to grow them. As 
the corms or bulbs swell select the largest and 
pot them singly in 3-in. pots, still keeping them 
in heat and shifting them on as they require it. 
In June they may be placed upon ashes in a 
cold frame and set close up to the glass. Give 
air on all suitable occasions, and be sure and 
shade from the sun when at all powerful. Slightly 
damp towards evening and close up. The soil 
which I use is loam and cow manure, or leaf 
soil, equal parts, and a little silver sand. 
Keep the bulbs well up from the soil, or both 
flowers and foliage will damp off. The largest 
pots I use are 6-in. When well rooted give weak 
manure water occasionally, and when in flower 
they will be benefited by some at every water¬ 
ing. By this plan plants with large beautifully 
maiked foliage ana dozens of lovely flowers may 
be had, and they will continue flowering from 
October till the following April. Seed sown 
during the next two months will produce good 

? lants, which will bloom early next spring. 

'hose who have not tried the new large flowered 
varieties should do so; they are really beautiful, 
and the flowers come true from seed.—H. J. 

Rollieeon’s Unique Pelargonium.— 
The great value of this Pelargonium is as a 
basket plant, for which it is particularly adapted, 
its long trailing shoots depending gracefully over 
the sides where they flower in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. My first acquaintance with it in that 
shape was at the Crystal Palace in 1851, where 
it was quite a feature, it being the principal occu¬ 
pant of the baskets that were suspended along 
each side of the transept and other parts of the 
building. The way in which it produces the best 
effect is mixed with the white Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium, as the two blend and associate well to¬ 
gether, the white blooms of the one showing up 
against the bright red of the other in the most 
effective manneF. To flower Rolliason’s Unique 


freely it requires a light airy house, with full ex¬ 
posure to the sun, as under such conditions 
what growth it makes is short-jointed and firm, 
and the more so if old plants are used, which 
are always the best, as there is less tendency in 
them to make growth ; besides being good for 
baskets, Rollinson’s Unique is fine for vases out- 
of-doors, as also for bedding in hot dry soils, or 
for planting amongst rock work in elevated 
positions where from its habit it looks quite at 
home. Pot plants for winter or early spring 
blooming should be plunged out-of-doors during 
the summer and be kept stopped back rather 
short, which pinching and hardening of the 
shoots causes them to quite bristle with flower 
buds.—S. D. 

Fine-leaved Begonias. —The subject of 
our illustration, Abel Carrifere, is the result of 
a cross between B. discolor and the well-known 
B. Rex. The varieties of Rex are mostly stem¬ 
less or nearly so, and have variegated leaves, 
which are continually being reproduced ; the 
roots, too, are fibrous or filiform. B. discolor, 
on the other hand, is tuberous, and has leaves, 
uniformly green on the upper side and red on 
the under ; moreover, the stems, and conse¬ 
quently the leaves, are annual. It will therefore 
be seen that these two plants differ greatly 
both in appearance, mode of growth, ana gene- 



Fine-leaved Begonia (B. Abel Carritoe). 


ral character. The hybrid in question is the 
result of orossing these two very different 
species, and it participates in the characteristics 
of both its parents. It has the aspect and growth 
of B. discolor, but with variegation and mar¬ 
bling on its leaves which remind one of B. Rex. 
Its habit of growth is also slightly modified, 
and its aerial portions last much longer than 
those of B. discolor. The roots, too, are fleshy 
and smaller, less so, however, than those of B. 
discolor, which form tuberous masses. As for 
the hardiness of this variety, we can say but 
little at present, but it will endure more cold 
than B. Rex. It is a kind well worth growing 
for its ornamental foliage, and as it is said to be 
much hardier than the varieties of B. Rex this 
will be an advantage. We have seen this with 
several other similar kinds iu Messrs. Hender¬ 
son A Sons’ nursery at Pine-apple Place. B. 
metallica is another kind which is well worth 
growing for its foliage alone. It grows freely and 
its leaves assume a metallic lustre which gives it,a 
very effective appearance. We have found it to 
grow exceedingly well in windows, and during 
summer and autumn it produces clusters ot 
pinkish-white blossoms, whilst if introduced 
into a warm greenhouse in autumn it will 
flower freely all the winter. It is largely grown 
by Mr. Hawkins, late of Haven Green Nur¬ 
sery, Ealing, now of Hillingdon Heath, Middle¬ 
sex. All these Begonias succeed well in turfy 
loam, or peat and sand, and a spoonfulof Olay’s 


Fertiliser occasionally has a wonderful effect on 
their growth. 

Arum Lillies (Calla cethiopioa).—Daring 
winter and spring the Arum Lily, as it is some¬ 
times called, is a true friend where indoor de¬ 
coration is extensively carried on. as it may b« 
utilised either with or without its flower spathes, 
which last a long time in perfection, and the 
leaves, being smooth, are easily cleaned of dust 
when used in doors. I find it much the best 
plan to plant it ont of doors in summer, on rich, 
moist, light soil, keeping it well supplied with 
water at all times, for it is nearly an aquatic. 
Single crowns are far the best, and as it throws 
up numerous offsets, there is no difficulty in 
keeping up the required quantity. We generally 
set sll plants that are exhausted by flowering 
under some temporary shelter in May, to gradu¬ 
ally harden them off, and by the beginning of 
June they may be planted ont about 14 ft. 
apart each way, the strongest-flowering crowns 
being put together, and weaker offsets planted 
in beds for furnishing small plants for succession 
or late spring flowering. Daring summer keep 
them free from weeds and water them with 
liquid manure, and by the end of September 
they will be dwarf, sturdy plants, with massive 
stems and leaves of deep green, and the most 
forward will be showing their flower-spathes. 
They mast be very carefully lifted and potted, 
set m a shady vinery, and kept syringea over¬ 
head until they are recovered from the check 
of removal, when they may be kept quite corl 
until required for use. They will readily respond 
to increased heat, and by introducing a few at a 
time into the forcing pit a constant succession 
may be kept up for several months.—G. 

Winter-blooming Pelargoniums.— If 
anyone wants a certain winter-blooming Pelargo¬ 
nium, let him grow John Gibbons in any quan¬ 
tity, and he will not be disappointed. The flowen 
of this variety are, in my experience, damp-proof 
and grand all the year ronnd ; I have plants now 
in flower that have never ceased blooming since 
August, 1SS0. Other good varieties are Vesuvius, 
Edmund Rienzi, Col. Holden, Grand Duke, Fanny 
Catlin, Commander-in-Chief, Mrs. Strutt, Lady 
Bailey, and White Clipper. Donble varieties 1 
have not been successful with ; I believe they 
require a higher temperature than I can give. 
V. Lemoine and Madame Baltet are as good si 
any.— S. L. Bourchier. 


TUBES AND SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING AND PRUNING EVER¬ 
GREENS. 

Laurels, both the Portuguese and com' 
mon, are shrubs that will stand almost any 
amount of cutting, and it is very seldom they 
get enough to keep them well furnished to act 
as screens or blinds, for if trimmed and 
shortened only at the tips they look stiff and 
formal and become naked below, bat with 
judicious thinning, to let light in, they are never 
bare, and always have a pleasing, natural look. 
Plants faced np like green walls on either side 
of a walk are very objectionable, as they are ont 
of all character, and it will be found far better to 
break well into them and do away with the 
hedge-like appearance, which may be easily ac¬ 
complished by the removal of thoee most 
crowded, and a little rounding and general 
shortening-in of the others. The Bpaoes then 
made will come in well for Lilies, Hollyhocks, or 
strong-growing herbaceous plants, any or all of 
which associate with and look at home in ths 
foreground of evergreen shrubs. 

With regard to the transplanting of evergreens, 
there is no better time in the whole year thm 
the first part of April, as then the earth is 
daily becoming warmer, and we get genial 
showers with heavy night dews, so refreshing 
to languishing leaves when the roots which feed 
them have met with disturbance. Some planters 
advocate autumn for the removal of evergreens, 
and when we get mild winters following the 
practice is successful; but the condition of any 
so treated after a severe winter is far from good 
as even established plants are often anable to hol«i 
their own and battle with the blast. There are 
some kinds, no doubt, that may be moved with 
safety at almost anytime, except when the young 
growth is soft and tender, as, for instance, Box, 
Rhododendrons, and Aucubas, which always 
have a deal of fibre and lift with large balls; 
but interfere with a Holly before the March 
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winds are over, and ten chances to one that you Cut*leaved Sumach (Rhus glabra laoi- 
kill it. Caught as they are, just bursting their niata).—Anyone having two or three old plants of 
buds, they are sure to grow—that is, if ordinary! this, and desirous of increasing them, may readily 
care is exercised in getting them up, so as to do so from root cuttings. All that is necessary is 
preserve the roots from injury—as they are no to take off as many of the roots as can be spared 
sooner in the ground again than they are on the in spring especially the stout oneB, and cut them 
move, and quickly become re-established. | up into lengths of about 3 in.; then, a bed having 

The great point with these, as with others, if! been prepared bv mixing some sand with the 
of large size, is to see that they are well watered, i soil either outside, or, better still in a frame, 
so as to wash the earth well in around them, and they may be planted out and covered with 1 in. 
then fill all cavities, which can only be done by of soil if in the open, or if in a frame ^ in. 
throwing on the water with considerable force, When the young plants make their appearance, 
and gently swaying the plant to and fro at the which will not be long, they will only require 
same time, when the puddled mixture will draw to bekept moderately moist and free from weeds, 
under and settle the soil, and so fix the ball firm and when sufficiently large to bear disturbance 
in its bed. The final filling in of the hole should they may be potted, or shifted into other 
not be carried out till the day after, which will quarters.— Alpha. 

afford time for the washed earth to subside,! Esoallonia Phillipiana.—This is a hardy 
when the rest may be shovelled back to its place shrub, bearing small pretty white blossoms, 
and made level, after which a heavy mulching which are produced thickly all along the 
should be given, which will be the means of branches, and with the small deep green leaves 
keeping the roots in a uniformly moist condition form a fine oontrast and render it a very oon- 
by preventing evaporation, preserving the soil spicuous object in shrubberies during the sum- 
from cracking, and letting in volumes of air. 1 mer months when few other shrubs are in 


the bedding plants were quite cut down. The 

f ri&nts may recover, but the blossoms aie done 
or.—D. B. C. 


FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

Gooseberries are adapted for planting in various 
positions, but the soil for the main crop must be 
deep and rich. In poor soil in dry summers the 
fruit never attains full size or flavour, though 
for meeting special wants positions not generally 
suitable for producing first-rate fruit may still 
be profitably utilised. In large towns there is 
a brisk demand for early green Gooseberries for 
making tarts, &c., and they are eagerly bought 
up in the neighbourhood of Exeter and other 
places on the west coast for the London mar¬ 
kets, as a week or even a few days in point of 
earliness adds immensely to their value. Thus 
anybody in possession of a warm, dry, early 
bank may plant it with Gooseberries for gather¬ 
ing green to obtain them early in the same way 



Wliite-flowercd hardy shrub (Eacallonia Phillipiana). 


The importance of mulching to fresh transplanted 
trees cannot be over-rated, and the absence of it 
is a more frequent oause of failure than anything 
else, as without it, water as one will, plants are 
never so favourably oircumstanced, the transi¬ 
tion being always sudden and fluctuating between 
wet and dry. It should be borne in mind, too, 
that however well a plant may ba cared for in 
the way mentioned, it cannot possibly get a fair 
start unless seourely staked and tied, as every 
motion of the top causes a strain and movement 
below, which movement chafes the main roots 
and prevents the formation of fresh fibres. 

To keep the heads steady, nothing answers 
better than stout poles placed triangularly in 
the ground at a good distance from the plant, 
and then brought together and made fast to the 
stem, about two-thirds of the way up, where, to 
keep them from ohafing the bark, pads of hay or 
any soft material should be bound, or, in lieu of 
les or stakes as supports, galvanised wire may 
used after the same manner and secured to 
stout pegs driven into the soil. This plan of 
steadying plants is neater than the other, and 
where appearances have to be considered, as on 
lawns, should be adopted,as the stays are scarcely 
reen, and are safe and durable if well fixed a 
the first H. I). 


flower. It is one of Pearce’s introductions for 
Messrs. Veitoh, and is a native of Valdivia, 
South America. Phillip first described it under 
the name of angustifolia, but that name being 
previously occupied in the genus, it became 
necessary to substitute another in its place. It 
is a very free-flowering shrub, growing from 
3 ft. to 6 ft. high in its native country. It 
thrives in any ordinarily good garden soil, but 
the sandier it is the better, and it is perfectly 
h%rdy in the Coombe Wood Nurseries, Kings¬ 
ton-on-Thames, where fine specimens of it 
lanted in the open border have flowered freely 
uring the past two or three summers. 


Varnish on hot-water pipes.— It is 
well for readers of Gardening to know that the 
varnish for hot-water pipes composed of coal-tar 
and paraffin, recommended by “ H. B.,” Novem¬ 
ber 26 (p. 465), is most injurious to plants and 
flowers. I applied it in about the same propor¬ 
tions to pipes in my greenhouse and vinery. In 
the first all the plants suffered more or less. 
The flowers of the Primulas were destroyed, 
the Cinerarias nearly so, as well as fie Ferns. 
In the vinery, which was at a cold temperature, 


that warm, sunny slopes are planted with Straw¬ 
berries to meet the first demand, and such a 
crop is often more profitable than if permitted to 
ripen. 

Form of bush. —The Gooseberry may be 
trained as pyramids or espaliers, or as palmettos 
on fences or walls, but the bush form is best, as 
it involves no expense in training. The bush 
should stand on a clean straight leg, not much 
less than 9 in. or 1 ft. long. The head should be 
made to assume a circular form, with the centre 
kept open by pruning, for the purpose of letting 
in the air and sunshine, as well as to enable the 
fruit to be readily gathered; an expert culti¬ 
vator with a good eye and a sharp knife finds 
no difficulty in making his bushes assume the 
desired shape. If we take a outting of a Goose¬ 
berry or Currant bush, say 15 in. long, cut out 
all the eyes except the three upper ones, cut the 
base across smoothly beneath a joint, plant the 
lower 3 in. firmly in the ground, and mulch with 
short manure or litter, the three eyes or buds 
left will in nearly every case make three shoots, 
and at the end of the first year commences the 
niner’s work of training the bush, and this is 
one simply by pruning to an eye pointing in 
the direction we wish the future branch to take. 
Thus it is easy enough to keep the centre of the 
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bnah open by cutting to eyes pointing outwards, 
and a bush that naturally assumes a weeping 
habit, like the Warrington, may be lifted up¬ 
wards by cutting to an eye on the upper side of 
the shoot, whilst those bushes with too erect a 
tendency, such as the Champagne, may be made 
to assume a more spreading habit by cutting to 
an eye situated on the lower side of the branch. 
It will thus be seen that with bush fruits the 
form is in the pruner’a hands, like clay in the 
hands of the potter, and may be as easily made 
into any shape. Of course, in the .'case of pyra¬ 
mids there must be some support for the main 
stem. A stout stake 5 ft. or 6 ft. high should be 
driven into the ground, and against this stake 
the tree should be planted, and its leading shoot 
tied to it. Though the natural habit of a Goose¬ 
berry is not suggestive of a pyramidal outline, 
yet by training the branches will rise tier above 
tier, gradually narrowing from its base to the 
summit, and where land is scarce and the most 
has to be made of it this is a very good way of 
growing Gooseberries. 

Planting’.—Gooseberry trees may be planted 
in beds or quarters by themselves, or they may 
be planted as undergrowth with taller fruit trees, 
such as Apples, Plums, or Pears, to form the top 
crop. They may also be planted either as dwarf 
bushes, or trained as espaliers round the mar¬ 
gins of the vegetable quarters. In the kitchen 

g arden the former is a common mode of culture, 
Dt however and wherever they are planted, 
the land should be well manured and well culti¬ 
vated before planting, and they should not be 
planted too near each other; a space of 5ft. 
square is not too much for a well-developed 
Gooseberry bush to allow the light to play all 
round it, and give free access for the purpose of 
gathering the fruit. On the bestsoils the distance 
should be increased rather than diminished. It 
is true the bushes will not occupy all the space 
for two or three years, but other crops of dwarf 
growth, such as Lettuces, Spinach, &c., may fill 
up the intervals till the bushes have made some 
progress. Strawberries are a good crop to plant 
with young Currant or Gooseberry bushes, as 
by the time the latter require all the spaoe the 
former will have done their work. Wdien the 
bushes are allowed the full space named, at first 
very young bushes should not be selected, as 
those five or six years old, if they have had 
justice done them in the nursery, will trans¬ 
plant in November and bear a good crop of fruit 
the following season. In proportion to the bulk 
of the trees there is scarcely any fruit tree that 
bears a heavier crop than the Gooseberry, and 
there is no tree that during a time of pressure, 
such as a hot, dry summer, pays better for 
extra Support or that is better able to assimilate 
and turn it to the best account. During a severe 
drought, when the bushes are heavily laden, if 
the ground beneath them is mulched and a 
soaking of sewage or even clear water is given, 
it has a marvellous effect in bringing the fruit 
to perfection. The adaptability of the Goose¬ 
berry for all positions is not taken advantage of 
to the fullest extent. There are everywhere 
hundreds of feet of bare walls and fences in 
north and other aspects that would yield a good 
return if planted with Gooseberries or Currants. 
They might be planted 4 ft. apart, and the 
branches trained up vertically palmetto fashion, 
and in this way walls or fences would Boon be 
profitably covered. 

Pruning’. —Gooseberries do not receive so 
much attention in summer as regards pruning as 
they require. The fruit would be better flavoured 
ana finer if the young wood was thinned out 
with a pair of small pruning scissors towards the 
end of June, keeping an eye upon the shape of 
the bush at the time, so that its symmetrical 
outline is not marred. It is not often that mar¬ 
ket growers over-prune ; if they err at all it is 
in the opposite direction. But I am convinced 
among amateurs who take a warm interest in 
their gardens, and who are apt sometimes to 
ride their hobby too hard, that a serious loss of 
crop does result from too much knife work in the 
case of Gooseberries and probably other fruits 
also. The beat way of pruning the Gooseberry— 
especially on good land of a heavy nature—is to 
thin out the young shoots in summer when they 
have nearly completed their growth. This will 
consolidate the wood left for bearing and let in 
the air and sunshine to ripen the fruit. In the 
autumn or winter, when the leaves are down, 
the bushes should be gone over again to put 


them into shape, and any more thinning that 
may be required should be done, and the unripe 
points of the shoots may have a few inohes cut 
off them, but the less shortening they receive 
the better for the fruit crop. 

Excessive pruning has the same effect every¬ 
where in a greater or less degree, that is, it 
causes the production of a redundancy of soft 
wood that cannot bear fruit, because it never 
acquires sufficient ripeness or firmness ; and in 
throase of Gooseberries when closely spurrad in, 
the parts that would if left bear fruits, viz., the 
ends of the shoots, are generally cut off. I have 
often seen the bad effects of severe pruning in 
the case of Gooseberries. The bushes run wild 
from want of a load to steady them, which was 
cut off at the autumn pruning. Let the face of the 
cut be smooth, and to accomplish this the in¬ 
strument used must be sharp. A rough, jagged 
wound takes longer to heal, and looks slovenly 
and unworkmanlike. The same objection may be 
urged against those long sloping outs which the 
late Dr. Bindley called ladies’ cuts. Sever the 
branch near a bud by placing the knife on the 
opposite side to it, cutting through to the side 
on which the bud is placed at an acute angle. 

A little practice is worth a good deal of theory, 
although all theory that is based on sound prac¬ 
tice is calculated to help us to understand and 
master the subject quicker and more easily and 
thoroughly ; but in performing any operation, 
unless we olosely observe its effect, we fail to 
learn all that the subjeot matter is capable of 
teaching. Thus in pruning, say a Gooseberry 
bush, we should observe the trees carefully the 
next year, with a view to discover whether we 
have pruned too much or too little, and be guided 
accordingly. In this way a sound system of 
management will be built up, at least, so far 
as the Gooseberry is concerned. 

Select varieties.— Red: London, Roar¬ 
ing Lion, Warrington, Raspberry, Champagne, 
Wonderful, Crown Bob, Beauty; Yellow : Gipsy 
Girl, Leader, Oldham, Gipsy Queen, Criterion, 
Golden Ball; Oreen : General, Lord Eldon, 
Washington, Rough Green, Stockwell, Queen 
Victoria; White: Antagonist, Snowball, Eagle, 
Wellington’s Glory, Hero of the Nile; Heavy 
exhibition kinds: Dan’s Mistake, Conquering 
Hero, Leveller, Catherine, Stockwell, Telegraph, 
Careless, King of Trumps. 

Caterpillars and biids. — Green fly 
sometimes curls up the young leaves, but the 
.qhief enemies to the Gooseberry are those just 
namod ; and if the birds would only eat the 
caterpillars, as it is sometimes claimed they do, 
the mind of the Gooseberry cultivator would be 
set at rest, but until that happy time arrives 
both have to be reckoned with and circumvented 
in some way or other. Where bullfinches are 
numerous they must be shot, and the same 
course of treatment is best for sparrows also. 
There is no fear of the sparrow being extermi¬ 
nated ; I daresay we should miss them if they 
were, the same as we should the flies, or any 
other domestic insect or animal whose existence 
is not of prime necessity to our welfare, but the 
sparrow is a wide-awake bird, and knows how 
to take care of himself. I have sometimes on a 
dark night taken a bat fowling-net and gone 
round his lodging3, but he always sleeps with 
one eye open, and is not easily caught. But in 
this, as in all other matters, prevention is better 
than cure ; and there is more than one way of 

reventing birds eating the buds of Gooseberry 

ashes. The buds may be made distasteful by 
syringing some thick liquid over them that the 
birds do not like. A mixture of soot and lime is 
the simplest, and will not cost much either of 
time or money, and adheres pretty closely to 
buds and boughs; and I have generally found 
that when they taste anything that disagrees 
with them, they are not often troublesome in 
the same spot again, even when the dressing has 
worn off and disappeared. Another way of keep¬ 
ing off birds is to act upon their fears and sus¬ 
picions, and tie dark coloured twine or thread 
from branch to branch and bush to bush, 
especially over the tops of the bushes, where 
the birds like to alight to begin their depreda¬ 
tions. This is usually effectual in keeping them 
off, but not always, for sometimes they will not 
be deterred where the birds are many and the 
food supply small. 

Caterpillars may easily be kept down by hand¬ 
picking if taken in time, but as they cling to 
and feed upon the undersides of the leaves, the 


enemy can effect a lodgment almost unperoeiyed. 
In dealing with an evil of this or any other kind, 
we should first ascertain something of its cause 
and history. The fly, the origin of the cater¬ 
pillar, measures about five-eighths of an inch 
across the wings when extended, and the body 
is about three-eighths of an inch long. She lays 
her eggs along the ribs of the leaves in rows ; 
the eggs grow rapidly, and tire grubs are usually 
hatched m less than a week, and begin feeding 
on the leaves at once. This being so, it will be 
obvious that where we have a suspicion of their 
presence, or if the flies have been noticed round 
the bushes, if we find and pick off the leaves on 
which the eggs have been laid, we could destroy 
them and prevent them doing mischief. I may 
say that the fly is a gay-coloured insect, throat 
yellow with black spot above and below, body 
yellow, with yellow legs and black feet ; it has 
four wings. In a couple of months the grab comes 
down from the tree to the soil, in which it bur¬ 
rows 2 in., 3 in., 4 in., or more according to its 
firmness, where daring the winter it gradually 
undergoes a change, and emerges as a fly in the 
month of April or beginning of May. 

From eggs laid the beginning of May the 
insect will sometimes go through its changes by 
July 10 or soon after, the first brood taking 
about twenty-eight days; the second will re¬ 
main underground till the following spring. A 
good remedy is to make the ground as firm as 
possible by treading or beating all under and 
round the bushes as far as the branches extend 
to prevent the grubs burrowing, and by remov¬ 
ing some of the surfaoe soil in winter the bashes 
may be kept free from them. Other remedies are 
dusting’the bushes with hellebore’powder—tying 
the material up in a piece of muslin, and shak¬ 
ing it so that the powder may rise and envelop 
the leaves. The powder should be put on when 
the bashes are slightly damp. Shaking the 
bushes will generally make the grubs drop to 
the earth, when they can be killed or captured. 

E. H. R. 


Winter management of Pear trees. 
—This consists in pruning, training, and in 
dressing the trees for the destruction of soale 
or other insects when such are present. As re¬ 
ar da pruning, where the summer management 
as been properly carried out the pruning in 
winter will consist mainly of cutting out ola or 
dead spurs, where such are to be found, and in 
shortening and smoothing the snags left from 
the summer pruning. In training trees on walls or 
trellis all ties that are likely to become tight dur¬ 
ing the next summer, even if they are still strong, 
should be removed, and new ones loosely placed 
substituted. Where nails and shreds are em¬ 
ployed every branch should be gone over sys¬ 
tematically, and all unsound or tight shreds 
removed, to be replaced with new. Young hands 
are very apt to use more of both than is really 
necessary, and much time and material is wasted 
in consequence. The tree should be securely 
fixed to its support, but all labour beyond that 
is worse than wasted. It would be an advan¬ 
tage if all walls were either wired or studded, 
and the trees tied to the wires or studs, as th« 
case may bo. Whatever is used for training 
other than nails and shreds should be driven in 
almost close to the wall, to bring the trees as 
much under its shelter as possible. Training with 
nails and shreds not only takes up more time, 
but the materials cost mors, and, worst of ail, 
the holes made in tbe wall are so unsightly, 
and are suoh a harbour for insects.—E. H. R. 

A Guernsey Apple.— Visiting a Guernsey 
friend a couple of years ago, I was Bhown his gar¬ 
den, filled with Apple trees 15 ft. to 20 ft. high 
laden with fruit of the Maltranche, Grosse Mar¬ 
guerite, and Nec Dor<$, all, as he told me, from 
cuttings. He sawed off a branch of the last- 
named that was growing over the path and wss 
in the way, which he gave mo and I planted 
about 15 in. deep., as I was told to do. This wa 
in January. In the following September I had 
eight or ten fine Apples from my stake. The Nec 
Dore—evidently a corruption of Reinefcte Dore 
— has nothing of the Golden Reinette, tbe 
Reinette d’Angleterro of the French. It is a 
small Pippin-shaped Apple, very divergent in 
form and colour, a good table and kitchen Apple, 
keeping till Easter.—R. B , Gutrnsry. 

Renovating old trees on walls — 
Walls are too expensive in construction to be 
indifferently covered, and I think it is perfectly 
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certain that in the long rnn there is no fruit 
that will pay better for wall space than Pears. 
But then the whole face of the wall mast be 
covered wilh fertile wood, not wide spreading 
trees with the middle unfruitful. The best way 
to deal with trees in this condition is, if they 
are trained horizontally, to cut the branches 
back to the trunk and start afresh with new 
wood. This should be done tentatively, not all 
in one year, commencing with the bottom, to 
give the branches there a start, and then work 
upwards. Cut about a third the first year, and 
so on, completing the renewal in three years, 
and this may, in some cases, be done without a 
total loss of crop. Another way of performing 
the same operation of renewal in less time is 
to leave on the bottom pair of branches and 
cut off all the others close to the trunk, trim¬ 
ming off all spurs from the pair of branches 
left. When the spring comes round and the 
pent-up force of the tree rushes out, which, 
having fewer outlets, it will do with amazing 
strength, the necessary number of shoots can 
be selected and trained up vertically 1 ft. 
apart. If another pair of branches are left about 
half-way up the tree, some time may be gained, 
as vertical shoots can betaken from them also, and 
the wall may be clothed, or nearly so, in one 
year. At the end of the summer it will be a 
good plan to open a trench 6 ft. or so from 
the trunk of the tree, and try to find some of 
the roots, bringing them nearer the surface, 
adding at the same time some fresh soil and 
manure to encourage them to make new fibrous 
roots and get the tree quickly into a free bear¬ 
ing condition. Pears on espaliers may be served 
in the same way if unfruitful from the same 
cause. Any variety that has proved unsuitable 
to the district should be regrafted with a 
variety that has proved reliable.—E. R. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON LETTUCES. 

About the beginning of February a sowing of 
the Paris White Cos Lettuce should be made in 
gentle heat. The seed should be sown in shal¬ 
low boxes, and when up removed to a cool 
frame, and if the young plants can be pricked 
out while there into a free soil, it will assist 
their development. This sowing will be found 
to be indispensable, as it comes in between the 
autumn-sown batch and the first outdoor sow- 
in cr. Preparations should at the same time be 
made for planting out those which have passed 
the winter in cold frames ; for this purpose as 
sheltered and warm a position as possible should 
be chosen—a south border, for instance, where 
protection from the cold easterly winds whioh 
sometimes prevail in March and April is afforded 
to the young growth. If the soil be at all of a 
stiff, tenacious character, it should be thrown 
up into ridges, leaving the lumps as large as 
possible, and remain so for a time. Nothing 
benefits soils of this description so much as ex¬ 
posure in this manner to the air and frost, and 
it is indispensable for the quick growth of all 
tender vegetables that the soil in which they 
are planted should be of a very free nature. 
Lighter soils will not require this attention— 
digging over two or three times, choosing either 
frosty or dry, windy weather, will suffice. 

Old decomposed manure should be used, and 
be dug in with a four-tined fork and thoroughly 
broken and incorporated with the soil. Planting 
out will depend upon the weather; it is as well 
not to commence this operation too early, for 
hard, inclement weather immediately succeed¬ 
ing, necessitates their being protected, and they 
are apt to receive a check, which considerably 
retards their subsequent growth. The begin¬ 
ning of March will be found early enough, and 
if the plants be a moderate size, and have been 
kept dwarf and hardy, they will be pretty well 
established before being called upon to make 
quick growth. The best way of planting them 
I consider to be in drills, which can be easily 
drawn in the free, loose soil with a broad hoe. 

It sometimes happens that we have a dry 
season during April and May, when a watering 
or two becomes necessary, and when thus 
planted the water iB more easily given, and lees 
suffices—always important considerations. This 
batch of plants generally succeeds well and at¬ 
tains a good size, the above-named months being 


the most favourable time of the year for them, 
and they are less liable to boll If, therefore, 
enough have been put out, they will afford a 
sufficient supply until those sown in February 
are ready. These latter, which will have com¬ 
menced growing, and then been properly har¬ 
dened off, can be planted out in April, being 
well watered, in the event of dry weather, until 
well established. 

At the beginning of March a sowing should 
be made in the open ground in a dry, sheltered 
spot; these should only be thinned out, leaving 
a portion at growing distances ; these latter will 
be somewhat earlier than the transplanted ones 
in arriving at maturity. About the middle and 
latter end of the month other sowings should be 
made in the same manner, transplanting a por¬ 
tion, and leaving the rest for further growth. 
Any of the Cabbage varieties and White Cos 
may then be sown. By frequently sowing and 
employing various kinds there will be no danger 
of a deficiency in the supply. 

During March, April, and May seed comes up 
well, and young plants thrive and come to ma¬ 
turity in a tolerably equable manner. The 
weather must, however, entirely regulate opera¬ 
tions in this respect. If, therefore, either April 
or May should be dry, the water-pot must not 
be spared. The principal aim should be to keep 
the crop growing, not allowing a check to take 
place, lor when once that occurs, time is lost, 
size is sacrificed, and the quality is always in¬ 
ferior. This especially applies to leaves half or 
three parts grown, as such can never be made 
to regain their pristine crispness and juiciness 
if ODce they suffer from want of moisture. From 
a thoroughly well-grown Lettuce there is not 
much waste, but when indifferently grown the 
half, perhaps, of each head is sacrificed ; it will 
therefore be easily seen how necessary good cul¬ 
ture is for those who wish to economise time 
and labour. E. 

Winter Brooooli. —If Broccoli or Cauli¬ 
flowers of some kind are expected to be ready 
at all seasons, it is especially important that the 
supply should not fail during the Winter months, 
as then the loss of so important a vegetable 
is much more felt than when a greater va¬ 
riety is in season. I find the early winter sup¬ 
ply is most effectually met by late planted 
suocessional crops of Walcheren and Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers. With timely attention to 
protecting the heads by tying up the leaves and 
packing dry Fern fronds amongst the rows, a 
regular and satisfactory supply of these may be 
kept up in ordinary seasons until near Christ¬ 
mas. On the first indications of severe frost we 
lift the remnant of these crops and plant them 
thickly in brick pits thoroughly protected from 
frost. The first month or six weeks of the year 
is the season for proving which sorts are really 
Winter Broccoli, and few things with which I 
am acquainted are more vexatious than growing 
several highly reputed sorts of early and late 
Broccoli, and after looking in vain for the early 
sorts to come in, when there is a dearth of vege¬ 
tables, to at last find both early and late kinds 
coming in together. After trying most of the 
early kinds, both new and old, I am confident 
that we cut more heads of Snow’s Early Winter 
than all others put together. If one could de¬ 
pend upon getting this sort true no other would 
be needed, as it is of so thoroughly “self- 
protecting ” a character that the heads, 
when fit for cutting, will withstand with im¬ 
punity a frost that will destroy most other 
kinds. The object at which we aim is 
not the production of gigantic heads, or 
a great quantity at any one time, but a con¬ 
stant succession of firm close Broccoli of medium 
size. We make small sowings during March, 
April, and May, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough, prick them out into nursery beds, I 
ana finally plant in open quarters or borders as 
the ground becomes cleared of early crops of 
Peas, Potatoes, &o. We have quite given up 
digging or forking the ground before planting 
this or any kind of Broccoli; for if the soil is 
thoroughly manured and winter-cultivated for 
the preceding crop, the solidity acquired is 
beneficial rather than otherwise to the Broccoli. 
On soils in this condition the drought of sum¬ 
mer has less influence, and the growth of the 
plants is more sturdy and robust than it other¬ 
wise would be, and, consequently, they are 
better able to withstand the inclemency of win- 
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ter ; their heads, too, are more solid and com- 

E act than those of plants grown on loose soil. 

I the weather is very dry at planting-time, we 
never wait for rain, but draw deep drills, at 
distances to suit the variety, and thoroughly 
soak them with water. We lift carefully and 
replant immediately, and after a good soaking 
of water, draw the dusty soil from between the 
rows, over the drill, and the plants grow away 
with scarcely any check. Frequent surface stir¬ 
rings are beneficial in keeping down weeds and 
in maintaining a loose Burface.-J, G. 

Brown Oos Lettuce.—I do not think 
there is a hardier or better Lettuoe grown than 
the old black-seeded Brown Cos. Early in spring 
plant out quantities of it, that have been shel¬ 
tered in frames during the winter, at the foot of 
walls with south aspects, tirhere a sloping bank 
of rich soil is placed, to hold two rows of plants, 
for at no time of the year are they more appre¬ 
ciated than in spring and early summer. I have 
tried many kinds of Lettuoe, but for the greater 
portion of the year a throughly blanched heart 
of a Brown Cos will be able to hold its own for 
crispness and flavour with any kind yet tried.— 

Notes on Parsnips.— The advice often given 
to grow Parsnips in deep soil and to give them 
plenty of room is undoubtedly good, for this vege¬ 
table is really useless unless well grown and of 
large size. A good Parsnip should be long, 
straight, clean, and, like the long Surrey Car¬ 
rot, without the sign of a forked root. Parsnips 
like a rich moist soil, but if manure is applied 
the same season at or near the surface, it has a 
great tendency to produce forked roots. I, there¬ 
fore, do not manure for a crop of Parsnips, but 
sow on ground which has been well manured 
and deeply cultivated the previous year, the 
simple winter digging of the surface being suf¬ 
ficient. Both Parsnips and Carrots are difficult 
to manage on very heavy soils, or I should 
rather say on some heavy soils. Here is also 
the tendency to scab or brown rust on those as 
well as on very dry soils. I have adopted 
a plan in sowing by which I have been able to 
grow fine clean Parsnips on very stiff and coarse 
clay ; in fact, the nature of the soil suggested 
the plan j it, moreover, economises the seed, 
which, however, is no great economy, as it is 
cheap and light. I begin by rough levelling the 
ground on the surface when dry with a 
wooden rake ; I then mark it off in lines 18 in. 
apart and proceed to make holes 18 in. deep 
and 12 in. asunder in the row with a heavy 
sharp-pointed dibble 3 ft. long with a cross 
handle at the top, shaking it about until the 
hole is about 6 in. wide at the mouth. The mak¬ 
ing of those holes is not such a heavy matter as 
might be supposed. The holes are then filled up 
with sifted bog mould, or leaf mould, or any 
light comeatable material, but we prefer the bog. 
The looser the material is put in the better. 
When the holes are all filled two or three seeds 
are dropped over each hole, and then half a 
handful of the covering is sprinkled over each. 
In this way we have fine crops of long clean 
Parsnips satisfactory to dig and to cook. I in¬ 
tend to follow the same plan with intermediate 
Carrots this year. On some soils itis almost im¬ 
possible to secure a crop of Carrots on acoount 
of grub and disease, but we have hopes that 
some will be obtained by the dibbling process. 
Carrots and Parsnips are peculiarly suited, to 
bog soils when well drained, and it is marvellous 
that they are not both cheaper and more plen¬ 
tiful in our markets than they are.—H. 

Sprouting seed Potatoes.— There is 
little doubt that much of the substance of seed 
Potatoes is wasted by allowing them to make 
premature growth in heaps, and as it iB useless 
to expect a full crop from half exhausted seed, 

I would strongly urge on every grower the im¬ 
portance of losing no time in getting seed Pota¬ 
toes spread out in thin Ikyers. In the case of all 
our early choice kidneys, we start the sets in 
shallow cutting boxes, with a little fine 
soil under them, juBt sufficient to encourage the 
tender rootlets a little ; they are then placed in 
a light cool house where they form dwarf sturdy 
shoots, and when about 1 in. or 2 in. long are 
finally planted out by drawing drills and care¬ 
fully placing each set with roots entire in the 
trench, covering with fine soil; thus treated, 
they will repay the extra trouble. For main 
crops in quantity it is not possible to adopt this 
system, but we avoid sprouting by spreading 
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all the seta out me thinly aa possible on the 
shelves or. floors of any building in which they 
are secure from frost; they then make short 
sturdy shoots by planting out time.—J. G. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.— I never yet 
saw the place, either in Scotland or England, in 
which Jerusalem Artichokes would not grow, 
though I have known cases in whioh the tuber- 
iog was a sorry affair. They neither like clay 
nor shade. Clay soil would be vastly improved 
for Jerusalem Artichokes by a good dressing of 
old mortar rubbish, road sand, charred refuse, 
decomposed garden rubbish, well-rotted hot¬ 
bed manure, ary leaf-mould, or farmyard ma¬ 
nure. If a sufficiency of any of these cannot be 
had for a dressing all over, plaoe a few inches 
under, around, and above the Artichokes at 
planting. The sooner they are planted the 
batter, if not already. I prefer autumn planting 
for these tubers. When the crop is liftedTsay in 
October or November, I prepare the ground and 

J dant afresh. They should be planted in rows 5 
t. or 6 ft. apart to do them justice, using 
whole tubers, and placing the first 18 in. tb 2 ft. 
a Hinder in the rows. The tubers should be in¬ 
serted from 9 in. to 1 ft. deep. The best way of 
planting is to dig the ground as this process 
proceeds Put in the first row square 2 ft. or 3 
it. from the outer edge of the ground, then dig 
on, to the next row and so on till the planting is 
fioished. In dry soil a good wide open trench 
should be kept in digging. This should be cut 
down straight with a line on the dug edge at 
the proper intervals, part of the loose earth 
thrown out if need be, 2 in. or 3 in. of such 
o impost or manures as already described placed 
id the base of the trench, the tubers set on this, 
and covered with the same or the free soil re¬ 
moved. Then unless the soil has been dug in the 
autumn, and is so mellowed into fineness, the first 
spit should be carefully broken before or during 
its being placed over the row of Artichokes, 
for these, like all similar plants, like a mellow 
soil to grow in. The earth between the rows 
may be laid up rough. The site can hardly be 
tx> sunny. Tne plants will spring up like 
giantp, and possibly make from 6 ft. to 8 ft. of 
stem in the summer. Hence they will mostly 
keep themselves clean after the first month or 
so. Before the tops reach 1 ft. high some earth 
them up. When this is done the crown of the 
ridge should be left wide to retain all rain, as 
during the growing period these plants are 
greedy of water. As the tubers, however, sel¬ 
dom rise to the surface, it is not needful to earth 
them up, though possibly the practice helps to 
steady the stems, which in exposed places are 
apt to be wrecked by the wind.—T. F. 


Covering’ seeds— Complaints are often 
made as to the quality of seeds when the fault 
is to be found in the mode of sowing ; they are 
frequently covered too deeply, or when that is 
not the case the covering is pressed down too 
firmly, the result being that when germination 
commences the seedlings are unable to push 
through the soil; they in many instances raise 
the whole mass up slightly and then damp off, 
while the same kind of seed covered thinly and 
the soil sprinkled lightly over it has succeeded. 
For covering I prefer very light sandy soil, as 
after watering it does not settle down so firmly 
as when heavier material is used. Very minute 
seeds do best without any covering of soil, but 
a pane of glass should be laid over the pot to in¬ 
sure a uniform amount of moisture ; it must, 
however, be taken off as soon as germination 
commences. The germination of hard seeds.such 
as those of Cannas, will be greatly assisted by 
soaking them for a few days in water. Before 
being sown put them in a pan of water and 'set 
it on the hot-water pipes until the seeds show 
signs of growth, when they must be at once 
sown, prior to which the soil should be warmed 
tothe temperature of that of the house, or a check 
will be the result.—A. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL, Almanack, Gardeners' Ad¬ 
dress Book, and Horticultural Directory for 188?. Con¬ 
tents; Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables in use each 
month—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, and of the 
Horticultural Trade — Gardens and Country Seat* in 
Great Britain and Ireland—Alphabetical List of Gar¬ 
deners—New Plants of the Year- Planting, Seed Sowing, 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, Tank, Hot-water, 
Weights and Measures, Beady Beckoning, Wages, 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—Price Is.; 
by post. Is. 3d. Well bound, Is. 6d. ; by post, Is. Od. All 
Booksellers. Office, 87, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

6795.— Heating- by eras.—“8. S. ” has no 
need of a stove for a greenhouse 12 ft. by 7 ft. 
Get a plumber to attach a round gas stand, con¬ 
taining six or eight jets, to the piping you have 
laid on. The heat is intensified by the gas being 
mixed with the oxygen gas in the air in an espe¬ 
cial manner, as there is an opening in the burner 
to allow of the air being drawn in with the gas. 
These little stands are largely used by Tea mer¬ 
chants for boiling water for testing Tea with, 
and by shopmen for oooking their dinner and 
boiling water for tea. As tne fumes from the 
burning gas are detrimental to vegetable life, 
this apparatus oannot be used without first fixing 
a ohimney over it, with a wide open mouth, a 
little wider than the stand ; it need not be fitted 
on to the stand, as that would draw off a large 
share of the heat generated. If the greenhouse 
be a lean-to, it is beat to have the stove at one 
end, say 1 ft. from the front glass, and 1 ft. from 
the end, ths chimney to be carried the whole 
length of the greenhouse, and coming out at 
top. The ohimney must have a slanting cover on 
to keep off the rain. A friend of mine has a 
similar greenhouse to "S. S.’s,” but he burns 
paraffin oil, with a chimney to carry off the 
smoke, and on my first going into the plaoe I 
asked how he could have a lamp burning with¬ 
out smell, for I had not observed the chimney. 
He has a strong young Vine and a selection of 
Fuchsias and Geraniums, and a considerable 
variety of Ferns whioh he has growing on a 
rookery under the bench and out of little orna¬ 
ments nung on the brick wall and from the top. 
There is an advantage in gas over most other 
modes of heating—there is no dust or dirt, it 
cannot get out of order, you may light it in No¬ 
vember and it requires no further attention till 
the frost is gone, and the cost of the gas con¬ 
sumed is little more than the interest on the 
cost of a first-class heating apparatus. On the 
cover of this journal are advertised stoves from 
a few shillings to £5 each. The cost of gas stove 
and chimney will be from 10s. to 15s. The fore¬ 
going remarks only apply to very small green¬ 
houses.—G. C., Becks. 

6742. — Chrysanthemum cuttings. — 
The best plaoe to winter old stools of Chrysan¬ 
themums is in a cold frame, giving plenty of air. 
except in frosty weather. If “ Grange ” has not 
a cold frame he should make a rough framework 
and cover it in frosty weather with matting or 
any other material at hand to keep out the frost. 
“ Grange ” should therefore get his plants out 
of his greenhouse, as although there is no ob¬ 
jection to the cuttings taken from these plants 
being used, yet cuttings taken from plants in a 
cold frame are more hardy and strong, which is 
ff great point to start with in growing plants 
either for outdoor culture, conservatory decora¬ 
tion, or exhibition purposes. Cuttings should be 
inserted at once if good exhibition blooms are 
desired. Four outtings should be inserted in a 
3-in. pot in a compost of Cocoa fibre, and little 
light soil, and plenty of silver sand. The pots 
should then be watered through a fine rose and 
plunged up to their rims in Cocoa fibre in cold 
frame and kept shut close, which keeps them 
from flagging. The frame should be well pro¬ 
tected during frost, and very little, if any, 
water will be necessary till the cuttings show 
signs of having rooted. Air should then be given 
in the daytime, except in frosty weather. Cut¬ 
tings so struck will not want shifting until 
February, by which time I may probably give a 
few more directions aa to future culture.— 
W. E. Boyce, Holloway. 

6798 — Hoses in pots. —To produce early 
Rose blooms, the plants should now be taken 
into the greenhouse, where there should be a 
temperature not lower than 50°, or if the pl&ntB 
be left in the frames, keep the lights well cleaned, 
so that what little sunlight there is be not 
obstructed, and in mild and sunny days give 
plenty of ventilation, as this is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable when Roses are grown in a frame. Too 
much watering must not be done. A little weak 
liquid manure once a week is all the trees will 
require at present; in summer time they may be 
watered more freely. Of course they cannot be 
pushed on so quickly as they might be in a 
greenhouse, where any amount of heat can be 
given them. But the humid atmosphere of a 
lofty, well ventilated frame is admirably 


adapted for producing well formed blooms, es¬ 
pecially in dwarf and Tea Roses. Rotten bone 
or cow manure, mixed with grass sods or turf, 
that has been in a heap for a few months makes 
a splendid compost for Roses, and it cannot be 
too rich, provided it is not rank. Should the 

lants show no signs of blooming when they 

ave made a fair stock of new wood, nip off the 
tips of the long sprays with the finger and 
thumb, whioh will have the effect of throwing 
the strength into the bloom buds all along the 
stems. I do not advocate Roses being pushed on 
too rapidly,'as they make wood at the expense of 
the flowers.—G. C., Ecdtt. 

6786.— Protecting- Roses. -My experience 
of standard Roses is, that during severe frosts 
the heads require protection, as in one winter 
I lost nearly all my standard Rose trees through 
frost. Fasten a bunch of Furze, or, better still, a 
wisp of good dry wheat straw firmly, but not too 
tightly, on the heads of the Roses. I, like “L. D.,' 
cannot understand how you can bend a well 
grown Rose stem so as to bury its head into the 
ground without injury to the tree, or with the 
hope of its ever standing erect again, or without 
injury to the roots, which in many cases would 
be half lifted out of the soil, or otherwise the 
stem would break. You cannot do a safer thing 
at the end of the year than cover 'about the 
roots well with good horse or cow manure, and 
so far as half standards go, nothing more is 
necessary. This will also give nourishment when 
the trees begin to grow ; but the manure should 
not be dug into the ground in spring with a 
spade for fear of cutting the roots. Many people 
lose their blooms with this very thing. The 
rain will wash the strength into the soiL The 
furze or straw wisps should be removed im¬ 
mediately the frosts are gone, or a sickly growth 
will ensue, as Canon Hole points out.—G. C., 
Ecclts. 

6623 — Erecting and heating a small 
greenhouse. —I am sorry at being unable to 
give “ Subscriber ” the fall information he re¬ 
quites, but submit the following remarks : My 
greenhouse cost £40 all told, an arranged price 
with my builder, but £10 could be deducted 
without interfering with the satisfactory work¬ 
ing. I had coloured tiles to the floor, with 6 in. 
of concrete underneath, coloured glass in tin 
door, slate slabs (for the pots) costing £5 or 
more, weather vane, and a few other ornamental 
fittings. The boiler cost £3 15s. I believe it is 
4 ft. high, 15 in. in diameter; 4-in. pipes jointed 
together with rubber ringB and Portland oement; 
32-oz. glass on the roofs, and 21-oz. on the sides 
in lengths of 3 ft. by 10 in. I may mention the 
timber work is very stout—the roof will carry 
two persons on it at the same time. On each 
span I have aix large screws fastened into the 
woodwork, against which I place a plank when 
requiring to clean or paint the glass with sum¬ 
mer-cloud, which I do during the hot weather. 
—Original Subscriber. 

6784. — Ferns failing.—*' Volo-non-Valeo” 
has either bought his Ferns from too hot a house, 
or the kinds require more h*at than he has 
got. I should recommend him to get Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris, which I think the moat usefnl 
Maiden-hair an amateur can grow if placed in a 

ood light with no direct sun, as a few hours’ 

irect sun would shrivel the fronds ; care must 
be taken in watering not to wet the fronds.— 
L. W. G. 

6785. — Plant fertilisers.— “ Edward " with many 
others will tlnd the following a very good plant fertiliser : 
Sulphate of ammonia 4 oz., nitre of potash 2 oz, white 
sugar 1 oz. ; put the whole In one quart of water, using 
two tablespoonfuls to a gallon of water every other 
watering.-L. W. G. 


Festuca glauca. — W. K. — At any good nur¬ 
sery. The green kinds reproduce themselves tram seeJ; 
the variegated kinds, of which glauca is one, do not. 

Oil Stove.— The leaves sent have evidently keen 
scorched or Injured by the fumes of the oil. We have, 
however, heard very good accounts of the particular 
stove mentioned.- B. J Ford.— Get a copy of Gar¬ 

dening Illustrated of March 12, 1881, in which you 

will And what you ask for.- Thomas Stain**.— There 

isno remedy now. The Vines may not suffer much injury. 

and you will know better in future.- Corfu. —Kindly 

repeat your question ; we do not recollect it.- L. IF. G. 

—Vol. IV. of Gardening commences March 4. 

Names Of plants.— Young Gardener.— Apparently 

Grevillea robusta.- May (Hampstead). —A kind of 

Cbickweed ; try Watson’s Lawn .Sand.- J. C. Kirehat/t. 

—1, cannot name such a scrap; 2, Kcheveria seconds 
glauca; 3, Kalosanthes coccieea.- E. J”. C —Ap¬ 
parently a kind of Spurge (Kuporbia). - Ulster Mao. - 

Variegated Periwinkle (Vinca minor).- Sandy Wijti 

—Variety of Centaurca Cyanus.- J. S. B .—Fhymatodes 

pc’ta turn (dark frond); other cannot be rccogniaed. 
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QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.—AU communica¬ 
tion* for insertion should oe dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qjH the sender it required, in addition to any 
noxn de plume to be used in the paper. A newers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. In consequence qf the large circulation qf 
GARDENING Illustrated, it is necessary to go to Press 
a long time before its publication. Therefore, readers 
will see the impossibility qf inserting their questions the 
week they are received, and they would greatly help us 
by sending them as early as possible in the preceding 
week 

6830.—Cronping' land.—I have Just entered upon a 
kitchen gardenabout half an acre in extent, situated on 
a gentle slope to the north-west, the soil being very 
light and subsoil sandy with occasional patches of gravel 
and flints 2 ft below the surface. The place has been 
muchjpeglected and is overrun with weeds. 1 keep no 
live stock and there is no manure handy—only the con¬ 
tents of a cesspool to fall back upon and a few cart-loads 
of leaf-mould, turf parings, and decayed matter from the 
ahrubbery. My term being up at Christmas, 1832, I 
should esteem it a favour if any one would inform me 
how I could crop it in the most profitable way. We are 
half a mile from a small town and twenty-six miles from 
London; the latter I conclude would be our principal 
market. I am now engaged trenching the kitchen garden 
two spades deep. Would it be well to invest in some 
aHiAcialmanure T—Inquirer. 

6S31 — Heating a small greenhouse.—A paper 
appeared in Gardening (Oct. 15) by “ Slow Combustion ” 
on heating a small greenhouse. Desiring to heat one of a 
similar size, I had a stove made corresponding exactly 
to the instructions given, but find it does not give suffi¬ 
cient heat, the coal and oinders burning very black and 
slowly. With 7° of frost outside the temperature of the 
greenhouse fell to 35°. Can * * Slow Combust ion ” inform 
me how te obtain a clearer Are and as high a tempera¬ 
ture as given in the paper—55° or C0°—through the 
severest weather?— E. C. F. 

6832. — Renovating old Pear trees.— I have a row 
of espalier Pear trees planted some thirty years ago. The 
soil is sandstone rock. They have never borne well 
with the exception of two or three times, and then only 
In exceptional years, bnt they are always full of flower. 
The branches are, in my opinion, overloaded with strong 
old spurs very close together. Would it injure the trees 
to saw off a number of these old spurs? And what 
distance apart should the spurs be left from one 
another ? I sm in Yorkshire, and not in the south of 
England.— Rotheram. 

6833. —Fungus on Laurels.—Can anyone kindly 
inform me what has caused the strange appearance of 
the Laurel, leaves which I ei c'oae ? My Laurels, of which 
I have thousands, are much affected by it, especially in 
one part of the garden. I suppose from examination 
under a good microscope that it is a fungus of some kiud; 
only the old leaves are affected to any extent. I shall be 
greatly obliged for any information.—A rnold D. Taylor. 

J The fungus appears to be identical with that often 
blind on Camellias, Orange trees, Ac.—E d.] 

6834.— Ribbon border of perennials.— Will any¬ 
one kindly tell me how to make a ribbon horde* of pe¬ 
rennials ? The border is about 00 yds, long, from 1 yd. to 
2 yds. wide, with 3 yds. depth behind of newly planted 
ahrnbs. Can I obtain plants now for flowering this spring? 
if so, what sorts? or. would it be better to plant out 
annuals now and sow perennials in the autumn ? I want 
advice as to what sort of flowers to put in. The border 
has been trenched; should it be manured as well?— 
brum. 

6886.— Protecting bulb beds.— In the middle of 
November I planted a bed of Ranunculus, and In the 
first week of December some Hyacinths and Jonquils 
Owing to the extraordinary mildness of the weather all 
are now nearly >2 in. above the ground, although they 
were planted at their proper depths. Probably someone 
can tell me the best means of preserving them through 
any severe frosts we may have without injuring the 
young spikes ?—Tiios. Collins. 

6886.—Campanula persiclfoliaccerulea plena. 
— I bought the above nice little plants a month ago; 
they are in 4}-in. pots, compost rotted top spit bone 
dual and sand. Will any reader kindly tell me if they 
can be successfully grown in pots? what size pots they 
should bloom in, and soil ? They are in the greenhouse 
kept at about 45 s at night.—E., Dulwich. 

6887.—How to get rid of sparrows—All my 
seeds and garden produce are destroyed by sparrows 
which come in hundreds. Traps seem useless in reducing 
their numbers, and the only plan is to poison them. Will 
any reader oblige by stating what is the best and most 
effective poison in whieh to stoep corn, Ac., and how to 
use it?-G. T. 

6838.— Oleanders not blooming.— I have two Ole¬ 
anders 4 ft. to 5 ft. high which do not flower ; they have 
shown bloom budB three years in succession, but have got 
no further. I keep them in a cool greenhouse, where no 
frost can touch them. What can I do to make them 
bloom properly?—W. F. 

6839.—Heating by flues.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to heat my greenhouse by means of a flue ? 
Howls the furnace mode? and should the flue be of 
brick or pipes ? I want to burn cinders and small coke, 
and want to avoid smoke as much as possible.—O ne in 
a Fix. 

6840.—Treatment of Tydeeaa—I bought aTydtea 
last August which has flowered till now Will some one 
give me plain Instructions how to treat It up to next 
time of flowering ? It is in a 5-in. pot, and has got two 
shoots Just peeping up the side.—A mateur. 

6841.—Shrubs for entrance hall.—I should feel 
grateful if anyone could give me a list of shrubs which 
would thrive in an entrance hall 46 ft. by 83 ft. and 7 ft. 
high? The hall is wanned by a stove.— New Subscriber. 


6842. —Nympheea odorata minor.—Does this 
grow in water only ? and will it live in a room ? What 
depth sbould the water be, and does the water require 
changing ? Any instructions as to its treatment will be 
gratefully received.—II. H. H. 

6843. —Spots on India-rubber plante.— Con’d 
anyone tell me the cause and remedy for a ims 11 fungus 
growth on the leaves of Ficus elastics (India-rubber 
plant)? It shows like small white spots, and the end of 
the leaves seem to be decaying.- J. Shepherd. 

6844. —Pruning Clematlsea—Will some reader 
inform me what pruning Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh 
(double white) requires now that it has finished bloom¬ 
ing snd commenced to grow half way up the old shoots. 
—9. L. BOURCHIER. 

6845. —Culture of Caladlums.-When should these 
be started ? what soil do they like best? and what tempera¬ 
ture ? Will they thrive In a close, moist atmoephere with 
Ferns and Gloxinias ? When should they be dried off ? 
—W. A. H. 

6846. — Aquatic plants.— I sbould like to know the 
names of two or three of the most suitable aquatic plants 
for a tank (in greenhouse) 2 ft. Bquare and 1 it. deep, in 
which I should like to keep a few fish.—Z enon. 

6847 .-Ferns turning brown .-I bought some Ferns 
last summer in 6-in. pots. They have since turned brown. 
Do they require repotting? if so, when? They are being 
kept in a temperature of 46° to 60 °.—Zenon. 

6848 .—Plants for aquarium. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the nuns of a few good plants for an 
aquarium 2 ft. by 14 in., and where I can purchase them ? 
-C. P. G. 

6849.— Cottagers’ ebows.— Will any reader who 
may have some experience of the working of cottagers* 
shows kindly give me any useful hints as to rules, prizes, 

Ac.—B. C. 9. 

6860. —Culture of Daphne.—Will some one kindly 
give me some hints on the culture of the various Daphnes 
and the easiest way of propagating them.— Bantam. 

6861. —Uses of. tan.—I should be glad If some one 
will kindly inform me what uses tan refuse can be pat 
to for flowers in and out-of-doors.— Bantam. 

6852 - Power of saddle boiler.— What length of 
4-in. piping will a 24-in. saddle boiler heat efficiently f— 
New Subscriber. 

6858. — Wood ashes for flower beds.— Are wood 
ashes of any use for flower gardening purposes?—B an* 
TAM. 

6854.- Gold or variegated Mint.— What treat¬ 
ment does this require to grow it successfully ?—J. W. 


SPECIALJPRIZES FOR 1882. 

Messrs. Carter A Co., High Holborn, intend offering 
valuable money prizes at the various meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society during this season, viz.: 
May 23, at the great summer show, for the best fruit of 
Carter's Blenheim Orange Melon. June 27, at the Pelar¬ 
gonium Society's show, for the best four dishes of the 
following Peas (50 pods each), viz., Carter's Stratagem, 
Carter’s Telephone, Carter's Pride of the Market. Tele¬ 
graph. August 3, at the show of the. Association of 
British Bee-keepers, for the best six pots of Tomatoes, 
as follows, viz., Carter's Golden Drop, Carter’s Grapeshot, 
Carter’s Red Currant, Carter's Dedham Favoutite, Car¬ 
ter's Greengage, Carter’s Holborn Ruby. December 12, 
at the winter meeting, for the best twelve dishes of vege¬ 
tables. to comprise 12 Onions Golden Queen, 12 Onions 
Silver Ball, 12 Onions Golden Globe, 12 Turnips in variety, 

8 Cauliflowers, 3 Celery, 60 Brussels Sprouts, 12 Potatoes, 
6 Carrots, 6 Parsnips, 3 Red Beet. 6 Leeks. 

Messers. 8utton A Sons, Reading, also offer prizes at 
the Royal Horticultural Society's shows during 1882. 
Great summer show, May 28, 24, and 25, for 4 dishes of 
Peas, distinct, half peck of each, to include two of 
Messrs. Sutton's varieties. Pelargonium Society’s show, 
June 27. for collection of Vegetables, 12 distinct kinds, 
any variety. Tuesday's Meeting, July 11, for half peck 
each of Sutton's President Garfield and Sutton's Reading 
Giant Peas. British Beekeepers’ Association, Aug 3 to 8, 
for two kinds of Melons, one brace of each, Messrs. Sut¬ 
ton s varieties, te Include Sutton’s Hero of Lockinge, 
and two kinds of Cucumbers, one brace of each, Messrs. 
Sutton’s varieties, to include Sutton's Duke of Con¬ 
naught. Cottagera' and Artizans' show, Bank Holiday, 
Aug 7 (for competition by cottagers and artizans only), 
for collection of Vegetables, 6 distinct kinds, arrangement 
and decoration to be considered by the judges. Nov. 14, 
for collection of Vegetables, 12 distinct kinds; for 12 
Improved Reading Onions ; for 9 tubers each of Sutton’s 
Early Border, and Sutton's Prizetaker Potatoes; for 9 
tubers each of Sutton’s Reading Russet and Sutton’s 
Fiftyfold Potatoes; for 9 tubers each of Sutton's Wood- 
stock Kidney and Sutton’s Reading Hero Potatoes; for 

9 tubers each of Sutton's Magnum Bonum and Sutton's 
First and Best Potatoes. International Potato Exhibi¬ 
tion, 1882: for 18 varieties of Potatoes, distinct, 9 tubers 
of each ; for 9 tubers each of Sutton’s Early Border and 
Sutton’s Prizetaker Potatoes ; for 9 tubers each of Sut¬ 
ton’s Reading Russet and Sutton’s Fiftyfold Potatoes : 
for 9 tubers each of Sutton’s Woodstock Kidney ana 
Sutton’s Reading Hero Potatoes; for 9 tubers each of 
Sutton's Magnum Bonum and Sutton's First and Best 
Potatoes ; for 9 tubers each of {Sutton's Redskin Flour- 
ball and Sutton's Reading Abbey Potatoes. Full parti¬ 
culars may be obtained from the respective firms. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

William Paul A Son’s (Waltham Cross, Herts) Vege¬ 
table, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds. 

Hooper A Co.'s (Covent Garden, London) Spring Cata¬ 
logue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lilies, and other 
plants. 

Dickson A Robinson’s (12, Old Millgate, Manchester) 
Descriptive Catalogue of Select Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds. 

8utton A Son's (Reading) Special List of New Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds. 


POULTRY. 

Noti-slttera.— Sigma .—Although Spanish, Hou- 
dans, and Minorcas are all non-sittere, it wonld be 
impossible to keep them within bounds by a fence 
only 4 ft high unless their wings, or rather one 
wing, was kept clipped, which, although thoroughly 
effectual, spoil® the appearance of the bird and has 
to be re-done after each moult Besides, none of 
these varieties are, as a rale, good winter layers, at 
least, not equal to the Brahma or Cochin in this 
respect, and the first severe weather generally stops 
their laying. We cannot name a single non-sitting 
variety which would suit under the cironmstanoes. 
Yon cannot do better than continue keeping the 
Brahmas, and with a little attention they are easily 
cured of broodiness. Remove the hen to a separate 
pen, if possible, oat of sight and hearing of her usual 
haunts, and keep on very spare and low diet, and in 
abont a week she will be quite cared, and may be 
returned to her mates. Bnt all this is of no use un¬ 
less the removal to a separate pen be made at once, 
after first discovering signs of the inclination to sit. 
It is here that the mistake is generally made, and 
the bird is allowed to sit on the nest day after day 
until the fever (for it is nothing more or less) has 
increased to an extent very difficult to core. Do not 
on any account resort to the practioe of throwing 
cold water over the hen. Many a good bird has been 
permanently rained in health by snob a shock to 
the system; besides, it does not hasten the cure, and 
is cruel in the extreme.— Andalusian. 

Brahma-Dorkings.— Bunnie .—'This cross is a 
very favourite one, and generally produces most 
hardy and prolific birds, both for table and as fre¬ 
quent layers of large eggs. The best Brahma*Dork* 
ings are bred by mating a coloured Dorking oock 
of large size, and low on leg, with large dark Brahma 
hens. Fancy points may be disregarded, bnt good 
size is indispensable, and if the hens are free from, 
or, at least, with only very slight leg feathering, so 
much the better. The chickens will prove very 
hardy and qnick growing, provided they are hatched 
early and well looked after. February or March are 
the nest months for hatching, the pullets commenc¬ 
ing to lay abont September, and the cockerels, with 
a little extra feeding, prove excellent table fowl. 
For laying choose pallets with grey hackles in pre¬ 
ference to those with gold or brassy coloured, as 
the former are generally more prolifio and do not 
get broody so frequently as the latter. If plumage 
be a consideration, then substitute a silver-grey 
Dorking cook with the Brahma hens, although this 
variety of Dorking is inclined to be small. A very 
handsome bird may be produoed by orossing a 
white Dorking cook with light Brahma hens, and 
in a park or orohard this breed looks very attractive, 
being nearly white. Whichever of these crosses be 
decided on, choose as parents large healthy speci¬ 
mens of pare blood and hatoh early. For stock birds 
yon cannot do better than apply to Messrs. R. R. 
Fowler & Go., Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury. They 
have always a large stock on sale, and by stating for 
what purpose the birds are required, and wbat price 
you are prepared to pay, they will no doubt be 
enabled to serve yon. Brahma-Dorkings require no 
speoial feeding other than that advised for other 
varieties generally, good sound grain and meal being 
the staple foods. It is not an easy matter to lay 
down any rale as to the quantity of food required 
by a given number of fowls, so much depends on 
the conditions under which they are kept. If they 
have a wide range, they are enabled to pick up a 
certain amount of food, especially in summer time 
when inseots abonnd. In that oaae two meals a day 
will be sufficient, one morning and evening, exoept 
in very severe weather when the supply of natural 
food fails; then they must be allowed a feed at 
mid-day. On the other hand, if the birds are in oon- 
stant confinement three meals a day mast always be 
allowed them, although the mid-day one may be 
of a light character, such as house scraps. As re¬ 
gards quantity, the birds should have as much at 
each meal as they will eat eagerly and no more. 
Food ou no acoount must be allowed to remain on 
the run after they have finished, and if they are 
observed to be dainty and picking the Corn and 
meal over and rejecting what does not please their 
fancy, it is a sure sign that they are over-fed, and 
if the state of affairs be not rectified a falling off in 
the number of eggs, and disease of numerous types 
will soon make their appearanoe. In short, it is 
better to rather underfeed than overfeed poultry, 
and their owner must nse his judgment ss to the 
quantity to be given. By carefully watching the 
birds at feeding time it is very easy in a few days 
to determine how much they should have thrown to 
them, the right quantity being what they will eat 
with relish, and no more. Again, fowls’ appetites 
vary, and are influenced by the weather ana other 
causes, as also by the health of the bird. A hen 
when laying will, and ought to, eat more than when 
not laying, and growing stock require most of all. 
The first feed in the morning, wbioh should always 
oonsistof soft food, mast be given as soon as pos¬ 
sible after the birds have got off the roost, and the 
evening meal, which should always be hard grain, 
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immediately before they retire to roost.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Management of an Incubator. — Can any 
reader give me any information about management 
of an incubator ? I take it that the temnemtare of 
the eggs should be 95° to 98°, but should they be 
turned daily, or moistened occasionally ?—G. O. 

- In Gardening of December 31, “ Edin- 

burgh,” giving his experience in poultry keeping, 
says his stock was hatched in a home-made lnou- 
bator. I shall feel obliged if he will tell me how 
many degrees of heat is required in tho incubator 
to hatch the eggs (hen and duck) successfully, and 
for auy information he will kindly give me in the 
management of the incubator. I have an incubator, 
but have not succeeded very well at present with 
it.—J. II. 


RABBITS. 

Rabbits for show.—I would inform “ Dolly ” 
that lop rabbits are of no use for show at 16 in. ; 
the weight would do. They should not measure less 
than 21 in. by 51 in. for that purpose. Wo have now 
two young ones six weeks old which measure easy 
101 in. bred from parents 23j in. by 6 in. It would 
do no good to breed with rabbits from the same 
parents, as the young would be small and weakly. 
Kill or sell the buck and get a good healthy un¬ 
related buck, good in size with ears not less than 
from 21 in. to 24 in. by 6 in. Put the doe in a warm 
house with a heat from 60° to 05°, as heat is the 
great secret for breeding for rize of ear. Let the 
young stay with their mother till they are 
ten or twelve weeks old; then hardon them off 
gradually, but bofore commencing breeding procure 
two Dutch does miamarked or otherwise; these are 
to be for foster mothers as their quantity and quality 
of milk, warmth, and their tendenoy to take to 
other young beside their own makes them the best 
of any breed for that purpose. Let the Dutch does 
kindle about the same time as the lop ; when they 
have done so take away and kill all the miamarked 
Dutch and divide the young lops equally between 
the three ; thus you will get size and weight com¬ 
bined with size of ear. Feed in the usual way with 
good sound food, giving no green stuff till they 
are six months old. These are the secrets of lop 
breeding, and without observing them you will do 
no good. I would advise four other breeds beside 
lops till you get well informed in breeding, viz, 
silver greyB, Dutch, Belgian hares, and Angoras ; 
the price varies from 5s. toasmany guineas. Nothing 
more than separation can be done to prevent the 
does from fighting, and successful breeding without 
it will be out of the question. Good hutches are 
indispensable.— J. Crewe. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


butter, 4 oz- ; water, 1 quart. Fry about one-half of 
the vegetables with a portion of the butter ; cut the 
remaining half of the vegetables into small portions, 
and put them along with the fried vegetables to the 
water; raise the temperature to the boiling point, 
then let the whole simmer two hours, adding fresh 
boiling water as evaporation proooeds, so as to have 
about a quart of soup when the process is finished. 
Strain the soup, using a little pressure ; if not thick 
enough, add a little flour and a little cream if at 
hand; also a little pepper and salt, a teaspoonful 
of sweet marjoram, threotablespoonful 9 of ketchup, 
and the remaining butter ; let the whole simmer a 
few minutes. This soup is generally uiuoh esteemed. 

Quince marmalade.-This may be made as 
follows: Pare and quarter and well core the fruit, 
so as to take out tho hard part round the core, then 
weigh the fruit. Put it in lavers in a stone jar, with 
a little sugar between eaoh layer; add a teacupful 
of water, and bake in a cool oven; havo a quautity 
of sugar equal in weight to the fruit before it is put 
into the jar; allow a quart of water to every four 
pounds; boil the sugar and water together, skim¬ 
ming till clear; when the Quinoes are soft add them 
with a quart of juice, boil them in the syrup, beat¬ 
ing with a spoon till the marmalade is quite smooth. 
There will probably not be enough juice in the jar; 
an extra quantity should be prepared separately, 
made of the inferior Quinces, cut, pared, and cored, 
and boiled in as much water as will nearly oover 
them till they begin to break, then strain or squeeze 
through a coarse cloth. The slower the fruit is 
baked in the first instanoe, the redder the fruit 
will be, but we doubt its becoming scarlet without 
a little coohineal- Some people press tho fruit 
through a sieve before beginning to boil it with 
tho syrup.—M. L. 

Boiled Turnips—When Turnips are sweet and 
tender, they are best if boiled whole till soft, and 
then sent immediately to the table. If they are 
allowed to boil too long they become bitterish. An 
hour is the medium time. They are less watery and 
better flavoured when boiled with their skins on 
and pared afterwards. 

A substitute for Potatoes. — Steam or boil 
thoroughly one pound of Turnips; mash them well 
over the fire, and at the same time sprinkle in about 
two ounces of Oatmeal or Pea meal very slowly ; 
when of a proper consistency, put tho mixture into 
a buttered dish, and brown it before the fire or iu 
an oven. A little pepper and salt or sugar should 
be added according to taste. 

Grated Carrot for puddings.—Two ounces of 
grated Carrot to each pound of fruit adds wonder¬ 
fully to the flavour of a plum pudding. Turnip may 
be used for tho samo purpose j it is also useful to 
thioken soup. 

Medleys.— J. Atkinson .—Wo do not understand 
the question. Kindly make it plain. 


Cooking vegetables.- Every kind of vego- 
table intended to be eaten whole should, when put 
to boil, be placed at once in boiling water. This 
especially applies to Potatoes, which have generally 
the outer covering removed to begin with. When, 
however, it is required to produce a pulpy food, as 
in the making of soup, the vegetable should be put 
into cold water, and the heat raised to the boiling 
point gradually. The reason for this is, that where 
the boiling is commenced from the moment the vege¬ 
table is immersed in the water, the albumen of the 
vegetable is partially coagulated near the surface, 
and serves to retain the virtue of the vegetable; 
whilst (as in the making of soup), where the heat¬ 
ing is commenced from the time of putting the vege- 
tables into cold water, tho albumen is slowly dis¬ 
solved, and actually mixes with the water, a process 
which, though required for the production of a 
nutritious soup, is very improper when the vego 
tables are intended to be used otherwise. We wish 
all cooks were aware of this simple requirement in 
cooking the Potato, w hich has generally all its albu¬ 
men boiled from it and lost in the water, whilst 
nothing but starchy matter is left behind. 

Vegetable curry.—Put 2 oz. of butter into tt 
stewpan, then roll Celery, Onions, and Broccoli iu 
curry-powder, and stew them until tender; add a 
cupful of good gravy, a small quantity of mashed 
Potatoes mixed up with curry-powder, and salt. 
Stow the whole together until sufficiently done. 
Another way .—Take Broccoli, Cauliflower, or any 
other vegetable, and boil it in water until tender ; 
then throw out the water, cut them in rather large 
pieces, nnd add either shrimps, prawns, or any 
minced meat, if you think proper to make such an 
addition; or if not, then put some fried Onions with 
a bit of butter, a pint of water, and the usual quan¬ 
tity of rice and curry-powder ; stew all together 
and add lemon-juice to the taste. If the materials 
be well chosen, it will be found very delicate. 

Mixed vegetable soup.—One Turnip, one Car- 
rot, three or four Jerusalem Artichokes, six middle- 
sized Onions, two heads of Celery, one Leek. All 
the vegetables together should weigh about 2 lb. ; 


Working a horse without shoes. -“G.” asks 
for information about working a horse without 
shoes, which I can supply. Four years ago, not lik¬ 
ing tho way horses are shod in this neighbour, 
hood, 1 ceased to havo any shoes on my pony. After 
taking the shoes off I let the pony run in a field for a 
fortnight, running it daily up and down a hard bit of 
road, at first only once or twice, afterwards for a 
longer time (I was careful at first to keep to smooth 
roads), till its hoofs got thoroughly hard ; now it 
draws my phoeton (3 cwt) and four grown up 
people over the roughest roads in tho neighbourhood 
and has never suffered the least inconvenience. I 
pare the edges (not the bottom) of its fore-hoofs to 
prevent their getting too long, which they are apt 
to do otherwise they have never been meddled with. 
This pony, which is a very small one (notninehands), 
scarcely ovor does less than 8 miles a day, and often 
14 miles to 16 miles- The attention which it attrac¬ 
ted was at first a great annoyance, but this has now 
ceased. You have to romember that passers-by can¬ 
not hear the sound of the horse’s feet, and more 
care is necessary in driving to avoid running over 
people— Midland- 
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ROSES. 

ROSES FOR VARIOUS POSITIONS. 
Among summer-flowering and climbing varie¬ 
ties of the Rose may be included the Ayrshire, 
Boursault, Evergreen, and the Hybrid Bourbon 
and Chinese Roses, the floral display made by 
which lasts only about three weeks ; but there 
are other kinds of summer Roses that are not 
perpetual flowerers, such as the Datnaskand Gal¬ 
ii ca glasses ; among these, such kinds as Madame 
Hardy are, however, well worth growing ; it is 
pure white, and a well formed Rose. Neverthe¬ 
less, Boule de Neige, among the Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals, is quite as good as auy summer Rose ; 
if, therefore, a good white Rose is required for a 
conspicuous situation, I would recommend thi s 
Hybrid Perpetual ; but if for a shrubbery, or for 
planting near trees, the summer-flowering climb¬ 
ing Roses are best, as they are stronger growers 
than the Hybrid Perpetual-*, and can be trained 
so as to have a fine appearance. 

These are the only classes of Roses that re¬ 
quire more skill as regards pruning than the Hy¬ 
brid Perpetuals, with which we may associate ' 
the BeurVms, Teas, and Chinas, as well as most 
of the Noisettes. The latter, indeed, may be 
termed perpetual flowering climbing Roses, most 
of them being useful as climbers, and also as 
pyramid and pole Roses ; if pruned so as to leave 
the shoots long enough for training, these form 
excellent pyramid or trellis Roses ; for, when the 
points are brought down they flower from every 
lateral shoot. This applies to Mar6chal Niel, 
Lamarque, Desprez, and Solfaterre ; but besides 
these there are other varieties of the Noisette 
class that are not useful for climbers, such as 
Triomphe de Rennes and Naroisse, which are 
more compact growers, and make fine standard 
or doss growing Roses. 

The Bouraault and Ayrshire Roses are all use¬ 
ful in rough situations, as they are free flowering 
and strong growers, and are quite hardy. In prun¬ 
ing these should be well thinned, leaving, however 
enough to cover the pole or trellis. Close pruning 
they do not require. The Hybrid, China, and 
Bourbon Roses should be pruned differently ; 
take, for instance, Charles Lawson, an excellent 
Rose for covering lattice work, and it also makes 
a good standard. Of this I have some two dozen 
standards, and it also makes a valuable pole 
Rose. Mies Ingram is also equally useful. 
Hybrid Bourbon Coup de Heb6 is another excel¬ 
lent Rose ; but we have a Hybrid Perpetual, 
nearly equal to it, both .in shape and colour, 
Auguste Mie. 

Most of the Roses, Hybrid, China, Bourbon 
varieties, make very good pole Roses, and many 
of them are also excellent climbers. Among rosy 
blush climbing kinds, one of the best is Blairi 
No. 2; it is good inshape, and valuable forcutting 
from. Madame Plantier, a beautiful white cluster 
Rose, is also useful for furnishing cut bloom, 
and is an excellent climber. These may be all 
pruned in February ; in no case do I hold with 
pruning outdoor Roses in November. In very 
mild weather in December and January the buds 
start, and the shoots get quite crippled. Hybrid, 
China, and Bourbons, are useful for planting in 
shrubberies as standards, or in theform of bushes 
but I do not recommend many of them to be 
used as standards, as the Hybrid Perpetuals are 
better suited for that purpose. H. S. 


PRUNING HARDY ROSES. 

This may now be proceeded with at any time 
when the weather is open. No one should ever 
out a Rose or any other plant in a frozen state. 
But with open weather it is a good rule to prune 
all hardy Roses early in the year. The term 
“ hardy,” however, in this matter must not be 
held to include Chinas, Teas, Bourbons, Noi¬ 
settes. nor Hybrid Perpetuals. Most of these 
are better pruned in February, March, or April; 
but all summer Roses, Austrian and other Briers, 
Moss, and climbing Roses may be pruned at 
once. I also prefer pruning to any other method 
of catting. The knife, and knife alone, makes 
the cleanest cat, leaves the least raw surface, 
and gives no bruise to wood or bark in the act 


of cutting. It cannot be too sharp, nor can the 
need of sharpness be too deeply impressed on 
amateur Rose growers, for it may be boldly 
affirmed that for an amateur who fails to grow 
Rose8 for lack of skill half-a-dozon fail through 
wretched tools. A good knife is quite half the 
battle in budding as well as pruning. The cut 
should be short and always made from the lower 
side of the shoot at a sharp angle towards the 
top. This keeps the cut dry, a great help towards 
healing it. Everything of scissor form, even the 
most improved French secateurs, leave wounds 
behind. The cut is also less smooth and more 
slow to heal. The knife in skilful hands is also 
the fleetest as well as the cleanest of all cutting 
implements, and it cannot be too sharp nor good 
to prune Roses well. The mode and extent of 
pruning must vary widely with the Rose pruned 
and the objects of the cultivator. In general 
terms Roses may be Baid to be pruned to keep 
them within bounds to improve the quality of 
their flowers, to preserve the form or vigour of 
the trees, and to remove weak, useless, or dead 
wood. 

Keeping Roses within bounds. — 

Many of these would grow themselves almost 
out of the garden were they not pruned, for not 
a few Roses are giants. These would overrun 
others, and speedily grow ont of all reasonable 
bounds were they net restrained by the knife. 
Even more moderate-growing Roses may make 
several feet of wood a year, and need restraint 
unless only a few are to be grown in any one 
garden. No doubt there is strong tendency to 
plant Roses too closely together, and not a few 
gardens would look richer and better with fewer 
Roses allowed to grow larger than with a crowd 
of smaller Roses always threatening each other. 
But while the present modes of growing Roses 
continue, a considerable amount of pruning will 
be needed to keep each in its place, and in due 
proportion to others. 

Pruning to improve the blooms.— 
On most Rose shoots there are probably from 
six to a dozen in embryo. Were all these allowed 
to develop, the blooms must necessarily be 
smaller than if only one or two of them were 
allowed to develop into flowers. Pruning in, so 
far as it reduces the number of flowers, concen¬ 
trates the foroe of the plant, and thus heightens 
the colour and enlarges the size of the Roses. 
This is so obvious as to need no proof. The 
shoots of summer Roses, such as the Cabbage 
and Moss, are spurred back to two or three buds, 
or even less. Each of these produce one or 
more flowers of higher quality than if the entire 
Bhoot were left intact. The same principle is 
kept in view in the pruning of other Roses, 
though in some varieties feet or even yards of 
young wood may be * left instead of eighth^ or 
quarters of an inch. 

Pruning for form and vigour.— This 
is absolutely necessary in gardens, in shrubberies, 
and in woods, and in the case of isolated Roses 
on turf; the more the trees or bushes are left to 
themselves to wander freely as they list, the 
more artistic and beautiful the effect. But gene¬ 
rally in gardens Roses must be pruned into form 
and kept in shape afterwards by the knife. No 
doubt many of them are over pruned, all the 
grace and not a little of the beauty cut out 
of them. Still, it need not be so. Pruning may 
be made to heighten beauty as well to mar it. 
And then we prune for vigour as well as form. 
By cutting out exhausted branches we cause 
young and more vigorous ones to spring forth 
from their base, and thus force the Rose to 
renow its youth at the point of the knife. Bnt 
this brings us to our last, the 

Removal of weakly, worthless, and 
dead wood. —No one can object to this sort 
of pruning, as it at once improves the appear¬ 
ance and the health of our Roses. Few things are 
more unsightly than weakly, worthless, or dying 
branches among Roses, and all Buch should be 
carefully removed at the annual winter pruning. 
The plants being leafless, every imperfect part 
can be the better seen. In fact, Roses carefully 
pruned every year should never show such im¬ 
perfections. As soon as a branch fails it should 


be pruned out before it becomes diseased. Treated 
thus, the very weaknesses of Roses become tribu¬ 
tary to their strength, for though new Roses do 
not spring from the ashes of dead ones, yet will 
fresh strong shoots leap forth from the base of 
weakly ones promptly removed at the annual 
prunings. _ D. T. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


TREE OR PERPETUAL FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

Tree Carnations of the old-fashioned descrip¬ 
tion, so long in cultivation, were only grown by 
a few people who eared more for the perfume of 
the flowers that a plant bore than they did for 
the look of the plant itself. Grown as they used 
generally to be, their tall untidy appearance 
was such that they were anything but imposing 
objects, yet the unsightly form of the plants 
was not alone attributable to their natural habit, 
but was in part owing to the way in which they 
were managed. But not having a sufficiency of 
young stock, old plants had to be kept on doing 
duty too long, and usually without auy attempt 
to reduce their height. Even the newer varie¬ 
ties which have appeared in recent years, such 
m the fine kinds raised by M. Alegati&re, Mr. 
Turner, and others, although so great an im¬ 
provement as regards habit, would still get un¬ 
shapely if kept too long without cutting down, a 
practice that! always used to follow in the spring, 
after which they will make stout bushy growth. 
Still even when so treated I always found young 
stock more satisfactory, especially when propa¬ 
gated early enough to give them the season be¬ 
fore them in which to gain strength. The plants 
first put in warmth in the autumn will naturally 
be the first to make young growth, which will 
furnish cuttings that will root readily in a little 
warmth, after which they must be potted singly 
in good loain, to which add about one-sixth of 
leaf-mould, a little rotten manure, and some 
sand. It may be as well to remind those who 
have not had much to do with Carnations, that 
these perpetual flowering kinds are, like the 
show varieties, very much subject to the attacks 
of wireworm. Similar to the ordinary aorta, they 
like good Leah loam, but this requires to be 
carefully looked over before it is used, or many 
of the plants will be destroyed. 

Potting.—I am a great advocate for hard 
potting, knowing the advantages which it gives 
in the case of most plants, yet not all, and these 
Carnations are amongst the number, for I never 
found them do so well when the soil was com¬ 
pressed too closely in the pots; in fact, I have 
Been them come to a complete standstill when 
over hard potted, a condition out of which they 
did not move until tarned out and potted 
lighter ; nor do they do so well when put out in 
the open air too soon in spring, as if they are 
exposed before the frosty nights are over, al¬ 
though just as hardy as the florists’ section of 
Carnations, and better in constitution than 
many of them, it seems to give them a check, 
which they do not like. Not the least advantage 
these Carnations possess is the gradual succes¬ 
sion of bloom they give, which, coupled with 
their enduring nature, permits of all the flowers 
being used. 

Insects. —One essential is to see that the 
plants all through the season are kept quite free 
from aphides. The best means I have found for 
keeping them clear from both aphides and red 
spider is to syringe once or twice a week all through 
the summer with soot water made by adding 
soot at the rate of a handful to a gallon of water, 
stirring it well up so that none remains floating 
on the surface, and then letting it settle, pour¬ 
ing the water off gently and using it in 
a clear state. No insect likes to come where 
the soot water is thus regularly applied, 
and in addition it helps the plants in their 
growth. Further, they must never be allowed to 
get dry, especially in the hot summer weather. 
There are now a large number of these conti- 
| nuous-flowering varieties of Carnations, but for 
ordinary use a limited selection of the most de- 
[ oided colour will generally be found better than 
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an extension o! the kinds, some of which will 
most likely be deficient in freedom of growth, or 
some other essential property. 

Varieties. —The following are all good 
kinds: A. Alegattere, bright red, a very free 
flowering sort of dwarf, compact habit, and a 
good grower;Lucifer, intensely bright soarlet— 
in fact, it would be difficult to imagine any¬ 
thing more vivid in colour ; Miss Join fife, pale 
pink, an extremely free bloomer, a good grower, 
and dwarf ; Osman Pacha, very bright scarlet, 
flowers large, and good in shape; Vestal, a 
beautiful white, remarkably free; Madame Eli¬ 
zabeth, rose colour, an equally fine kind ; Guel¬ 
der Rose, pure white, fringed petals, a free 
bloomer ; Souvenir de la Malmaison, blush 
white, immensely large, full flowers. T. B. 


CULTURE OP SOLANUMS. 

Pots v. planting out.— There isadiversity 
of (minion as to the best method of growing this 
useful winter decorative plant, some being in 
favour of planting it out in May and lifting it 
in September or October, while others advocate 
that the plants should be confined entirely to 
pots and plunged in a bed of coal ashes. After 
trying both plans I must say that the latter seemed 
to secure the most vigorous development of the 
plants, for with these, as with all our decorative 
subjects, the primary aim is to get a maximum¬ 
sized plant in the smallest pot that will retain 
it in robust health. When the size of pot used 
is not important, large specimens may be grown 
with rather less trouble by planting out, 
but well-formed plants that will retain their 
foliage'down to the rim of the pot, and be 
aglow with brilliant berries, are worth all the 
extra labour they entail. 

Sowing, <Sfcc.—The plan I should recom¬ 
mend is to sow the seed in February, and as 
soon as the plants are large enough pot them 
off into single pots and grow them on in frames 
close to the glass. In order to secure a dwarf, 
well-shaped plant, the leading shoot must be 
pinohed out, and the side shoots tied down to 
the rim of the pot to form the basis of the future 
plant, but they should not be stopped too late 
in \ the season, or the berries will not ripen. 
Confine them to 4£-in. pots the first season ; if a 
sufficient number of old plants have been re¬ 
tained and cut down for the largest specimens 
they make the best plants the second year. 

Pruning. —About the beginning of March 
(bulbs and flowering plants being usually plenti¬ 
ful for decoration) berry-bearing plants are not 
much in request; therefore Solanums should be 
removed to a cool house, and kept rather dry 
for a few days before outting them down close to the 
rim of the pot, retaining the outline of the plant 
intact. In a medium temperature they will 
speedily start into a sturdy‘growth, which must 
be kept clean by fumigating and syringing; 
they should then be shaken out and placed in 
the pots which they are intended to occupy, a 
6-in. or 7-in. pot being.large enough to produce 
very fine plants. 

Training and watering.— When fairly 
started into growth the points of the shoots 
should be pinohed out, when they will break 
into a well-formed head of shoots, which should 
not be stopped later than May, gradually inur¬ 
ing the plants to a cool temperature, and by the 
end of the month they should be plunged in a 
bed of coal ashes in a well-sheltered, sunny 
position out of doors, leaving space sufficient 
for a free circulation of air at all times. As they 
are strong-rooting, gross-feeding subjects, they 
must be copiously supplied with water ; and 
when grown in pots, the rate of growth may be 
regulated by the supply of weak manure and 
soot-water in greater or lesser proportions. The 
pots should be occasionally Lifted or turned 
round, so that the roots may not penetrate the 
subsoil. A good syringing after hot days will 
encourage a clean growth, but out-of-doors they 
are seldom subject to insect plagues. By the 
end of September they should be models of 
healthy development, clothed with dense green 
foliage down to the pot, and forming striking 
objects when thickly studded with brilliant 
berries. The only training they require is to 
support any heavily-laden branch in its proper 
place, but the less interference in the way of 
training after the basis of the plant is formed 
the better. From October to March they are 


very effective for oonseTvatory deooration as 
single vase plants, or mixed in large groups for 
indoor decoration. There are several improved 
varieties on the old type of S. capsicastrum, 
such as WetherilTsHybrids, Williams’ Empress, 
and Solanum capsicastrum oompactum. 

_ J. G. H. 

Gloriosa superba. —This is one of the 
most easily cultivated of greenhouse climbers, 
and also one of the most attractive when it 
flowers. Its blossoms are borne in racemes on 
the end of the stems, each flower springing from 
the axil of a leaf, as shown in the accompanying 
woodcut. A warm greenhouse suits this plant 
exactly, while for soil almost any well-drained 
mixture will be found to agree with them. I 
have tried them in peat, in loam, and in a mix¬ 
ture composed of nearly all leaf-mould with 
almost similar results, a little manure being 
given to help the colouring of the flowers. The 
tubers should be potted in spring and started in 
a little bottom-heat. As soon as tne growths are 
well away the plants should be placed in the 
warm greenhouse and trained along a rafter or 
up a pillar, so that the flowers may hang grace¬ 
fully downwards. After flowering the plants 
should be gradually dried off and placed in a 
dry place till the return of spring. G. viresoens 
is the name for the plant known in gardens as 
Gloriosa Planti and G. Leopoldi. It is a native 
of South-west Africa, where it is said to be cul¬ 
tivated for virulent poison contained in its roots. 
The flowers of this species are larger and 
brighter coloured than those of G. superba, be¬ 
ing pale yellow when young, and ohanging 
to a more or less bright red with age. G. superba, 



Greenhouse climber (Gloriosa superba). 


the species represented in the accompanying 
woodcut, is perhaps the poorest of the three 
known species. It is a native of the East Indies. 
G. grandiflora is an African species. Beyond the 
size of the flowers, which are twioe as large as 
those of virescens, there seems but Little differ¬ 
ence between it and that species.—Z. 

Propagating in sand and water.— 

The busy season for working up a stock of many 
kinds of soft-wooded plants employed for open- 
air decoration being at hand, it may not be out 
of plaoe to recall the merits of this system of 
propagating. The great object at this time of the 
year, when spaoe is so valuable, and a great deal 
of work has often to be got through in a little 
time, is to adopt a method of propagating soft- 
wooded subjects which may at the same time be 
rapid, easy, and efficacious. All these points of 
merit can be olaimed for the sand-and-water 
method, and the great wonder is that, consider¬ 
ing its simplicity and the time saved by its em¬ 
ployment, it should not be more universally 
adopted. All that is required to cany out this 
system is some ordinary flats which are to be 
filled nearly to the rim with fine sand. The cut¬ 
tings are then inserted, and the pan is filled up 
with water and placed on a brisk bottom-heat. 
The advantages of this sand-and-water plan 
consist in the rapidity with which the cuttings 
strike when subjected to a high temperature, 
such things as Alternantheras and Verbenas 
being ready to pot off in ten days from their in¬ 
sertion, the diminution of labour, no tedious 
crocking of pots being necessary, no shade being 
required—in fact, the more sun the better, ana 
the case with which the cuttings may be potted 


off, for (hey can just be draws out without m 
any way injuring a fibre.—J. C. 


PROPAGATION OF BEDDING PLANTS. 

Spring propagation is a matter which 
demands considerable attention from those re¬ 
quiring many plants of this kind, but who only 
have limited winter accommodation for them 
for a few hundred plants of many kinds may be 
stored throughout the winter in a very small 
space, and be multiplied into thousands in the 
spring. Spring propagated plants of many sorts 
are preferred for summer bedding to autumn- 
struck ones. Geraniums are generally propagated 
in autumn, when large quantities of cuttings can 
be easily obtained from outside plants. Spring 
cuttings do not grow large enough for beading 
out in May unless rooted very early. A few 
store pots of Verbenas, rooted in autumn, are 
sufficient to give thousands of cuttings from 
February to March. Spring plants of these are 
superior to those of autumn. Except in cases of 
necessity, parent plants are generally cast away 
when sufficient stock has been obtained. Half- 
a-dozen old plants of Lobelia, if lifted and potted 
in autumn, are useful in spring, when every 
small shoot may be made mto a cutting and 
plant. 

In sand and water.— The surest and 
quickest way of propagating Lobelias is 
to have some water-tight pans filled with 
sand to within 1 in. of the rim. Put the 
cuttings in closely, and, when foil, give suffi¬ 
cient water, through a fine rose, to fill the pan 
to the top, so that the whole may be swamped, 
leaving only the points above water. It will be 
found that every cutting will root in four days. 
They should then be planted in some light open 
mixture, with a temperature equal to that in 
whioh they were rooted, which should be 70° to 
80°. I have rooted them in shallow pans in the 
same manner. Tropmolums may be increased 
from every joint of the old plsnt. Large plants 
of Heliotrope should always be grown in the 
greenhouse during the winter to supply sweet- 
scented flowers; these throw out plenty of 
shoots for propagation, and, planted out against 
a wall, give stock successively for yean. , 

Plants of the different kinds of Ireaines, when 
kept clear of green-fly, are very useful and or¬ 
namental in winter deooration ; each top and 
joint may be made into a cutting, and rooted in 
spring. That useful plant. Verbena venoea, may 
be cut over to the ground level in autumn, and 
a light covering of manure put over the roots 
and left there until March, when it should be 
lifted, the roots laid in a shallow box, loosely 
covered with earth, and plaoed in a warm tem¬ 
perature. In a few days abundance of young 
suckers are ready for taking off, not only as cut¬ 
tings, but many of them as rooted plants. 

Old plants of Petunias are the safest to deal 
with in winter, and increase is certain from them 
in spring. Dahlias are easily propagated by 
means of young shoots whioh spring from the 
roots when they are planted amongst any loose 
material on the floor of a warm greenhouse. The 
growth should be taken off when they are 2 in. 
long, and, when severed, they should be put 
singly into small pots, and remain there until 
plenty of roots are formed. Coleuses are very 
subject to damp, unless large hard-wooded plants 
are selected for keeping through the winter. 
Old plants of Fachsias, when their leaves an 
oast, may be set underneath the greenhouse 
stage, and kept there until the beginning of 
Maroh, when retention in an advanced vinery 
produces many suitable cuttings, which should 
be dealt with in the propagating pit. Salvias, 
Amarantus, Ageratums, ana similar plants may 
be treated as the Coleus; Centaure&s, Cineraria 
acanthifolia, C. maritima, and Calceolarias 
should be rooted in autumn. 

Propagate Alternantheras in August, so that 
the plants may be as large as possible by plant¬ 
ing-out time. In many places they do not grow 
freely, so that young spring-rooted plants sre 
too tender and small to begin with. Little win¬ 
tering room is required for them, however, for 
twenty cuttings may be stored in a 5-in. pot 

In many parts Gazanias stand out all winter 
with no care. Their propagation may therefore 
be deferred until the end of March, when a 
large batch of cuttings may be obtained and 
rooted with very little trouble. The old plants 
will often split up and form many small plants 
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with roots attached to them. If old stamps of 
Wigandias hare been preserved they supply 
plenty of cuttings which make much better 
plants than any that will grow from seed. The 
same remarks apply to Solanums, Abutilon 
Thompson^ and others of its kind. Sweet 
Alyssum is somewhat long in rooting, but it 
grows freely when this has taken place; I have 
often seen bits of it planted out with no roots 
and succeed well enough. The soil in such cases 
must be light and sandy. 

Sucoulents of the Echeveria type are too 
small for bedding out the first year after root¬ 
ing in the spring. The side shoots of E. secunda 
glauca should be divided in autumn, kept in 
a moderately warm place throughout the win¬ 
ter, and may be planted in May. Rosette Sem- 

E ervivums require the same treatment, but the 
ardy sorts must be kept in a cool place. Se- 
dums and Saxifrages may be divided into tufts 
in April, and planted out at once into the 
positions they are to occupy during the sum¬ 
mer. Orastium tomentosum should be attended 
to at the same time in like manner. 

Some of these plants may be raised from seed, 
but if a good strain is obtained the surest way 
of retaining it pure is to propagate from cut¬ 
tings. Pansies and Violas should be propagated 
in October, but old plants do well when 
divided and planted out about the middle of 
April; Mesembryanthemum cordifolium and 
other useful members of this family succeed 
well from spring cuttings, and many other kinds 
of bedding plants of the annual section are 
raised from seed. 

The cultural treatment as to soil and 
temperature is much the same as that required 
by cuttings. When seeds are old or hard they 
should be soaked in water for a few hours to re¬ 
store their vitality and freshness before sowing. 
All plants should be placed in a temperature of 
from 60° to 70°, and be allowed to make a growth 
sufficient to form a cutting before propagation 
is attempted, as the soft young wood roots much 
more freely than old and hard material. When 
the first leading cutting is taken off, a double 
quantity is produced the second time, as two 
Bhoots push out from the part stopped. A large 
cutting is always a ready beginning for a large 
plant, and this method may be practised where 
great numbers of plants are not required 
quickly ; but where the most has to be made 
of everything, the very smallest shoots may be 
used, for, if treated kindly, they soon grow out 
of their miniature state. 

Making outtings. — With most soft- 
wooded cuttings, it is immaterial whether their 
bases are cut over directly underneath a joint or 
not. All cuttings should be put in immediately 
they are severed from the parent plant. To let 
them flag is a certain loss of substance which 
they can ill afford at this time ; 5-in. pots are 
the most convenient for propagation; when 
larger are used the soil in the centre does not 
derive so much benefit from the bottom-heat 
as that in the small size. Where space will 
allow, the larger-sized cuttings root more readily 
in small 2£-in. pots than in any other. Little 
drainage is needed in cutting-pots, as their 
occupants are not long in them ; they should 
always be filled with a mixture of which at least 
half iB sand and half some open material. 

Hot-beds. —As the pots are filled with cut¬ 
tings they should have a thorough soaking with 
water at a temperature of 80°, and be imme¬ 
diately plunged in a bottom-heat of 90°. Where 
the convenience of a well-heated propagating 
house cannot be had, a hot-bed with a close- 
fitting frame and glass sashes placed on the top 
of it is a very suitable substitute. The bottom 
heat should be up to 90° before a single pot is 
lunged in it; one good bed will retain sufficient 
eat for two months ; in cold or wet weather 
the whole should be well covered up with mats; 
a little air should be admitted at the top on fine 
days when the atmospheric heat exceeds the 
figure given for the bottom heat. Boxes, 30 in. 
by 18 in., are the handiest receptacles for nearly 
all kinds of young newly rooted plants except 
Geraniums. These should be well drained with 
crocks, the roughest parts of the soil being kept 
at the bottom. Exhausted hot-bed manure 
should be freely mixed with the good loam into 
which newly rooted plants are to be pricked. 
This matter is nourishing and sufficiently open 
for the tender roots to make their way freely ; 
when shifte4 ffom their propagating pots they 


should be placed, but not plunged, in a tempera¬ 
ture nearly equal to that from which they have 
been taken, gradually hardening them off as 
they increase in size. J. S. 


Fuohsia serratifQlia. — This fine old 
Fuchsia appears to be but little known, or its 
merits as a winter-blooming plant would bring 
it inco more general cultivation. Unlike most of 
the Fuchsias, this is an evergreen variety, and 
flowers on the terminal ends of the shoots, much 
after the manner of that once popular old 
favourite, F. fulgens. The leaves of serratifolia 
are of a peculiar metallic glaucous-green hue, a 
tint that sets off the rich pendulous flowers to 
great advantage. This variety has probably gone 
out of favour by being treated in the ordinary 
way and grown as a summer-blooming plant, at 
which season it is comparatively worthless, as 
it seldom shows a flower. Cuttings put in during 
the spring will make very useful plants by the 
autumn, and if kept during winter in a uniform 
temperature of 45° to 50° they will afford a 
continuous succession of bloom. In order to in¬ 
duce free growth, the plants should be potted 
on from time to time as required. The soil best 
suited for them is a mixture of loam and old 
spent manure, and the plants should either be 
grown out of doors during summer in partially 
shaded situations, or in oold frames, where 
lighte can be drawn off. As the corymbs of 
flowers are borne on the terminal points of the 
shoots, they should not be stopped later than 
the end of June or middle of July, or they will 
not have time to develop fine heads. The habit 



of the plant is naturally bushy, and it is better 
to allow it to assume its own natural form 
than to check and cramp it by stiff and un¬ 
natural training. It is, however, seen to great 
advantage when trained under the roof of a 
greenhouse or conservatory, and its long, pen¬ 
dulous branches allowed to hang down naturally. 
Under such conditions its bright red flowers are 
freely produced during the winter months. In a 
cool greenhouse it is nearly, or quite, deciduous, 
and if rested as other Fuchsias are, will, when 
started in spring, flower freely after the young 
growth is sufficiently developed, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so during the summer and autumn. 
Many of the species of Fuchsia are, as a rule, 
greatly neglected, yet they are very beautiful, 
and can even be enjoyed where there is no green¬ 
house, as this kind, in common with several 
of its congeners, stands the winter well if pro¬ 
tected, and in spring throws up shoots so freely 
as to form a handsome bush, which flowers 
until frost sets in. Between this specieB and F. 
Dominiana several hybrids have been raised, 
which for winter flowering have been found to 
be very useful. They are of compact habit, and 
therefore suitable for pot culture, in which state 
they can easily be introduced into a rather 
warmer structure to open their blossoms than 
that in which they have been grown. Another 
species much resembling F. serratifolia in habit, 
but with larger leaves and flowers borne in 
clusters, and even more showy, is F. corymbi- 
flora. The elegant little F. microphylla and thymi- 
folia, too, must not be overlooked ; and no two 
flowering shrubs are handsomer than F. gracilis 
and coccinea, which grows out-of-doors every¬ 
where pn our southern coast* 


Notes on Chrysanthemums. —To have 
fine specimens of these for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, take nicely rooted cuttings in February, 
pot them on, and grow them in the most 
vigorous manner, in a cool pit or house, until 
the middle or end of May, observing that the 
plants receive no check, but, on the contrary, 
get plenty of liquid manure. By that time the 
plants will be in 4-in. or 6-in. pots, possibly 1 ft. 
to 1£ ft. high, with a stem as thick as one’s 
little finger. Then they are removed into 8-in. 
pots, using a rich compost of turfy loam, rotten 
manure, and bone-dust, and taking oare to drain 
the pots thoroughly. At this time the plants 
are properly staked ; that is, a stake, 4 ft. to 
5 ft. high, is placed in each pot, and the plant 
is trained as a single stem until it is nearly .3 ft. 
high. In doing this, the side branches may be 
stopped back to two leaves, and should they 
break again, the shoots must be pulled out, the 
object being to clothe the stem with foliage 
down to the pot, but not to encourage the lower 
shoots to produce flowers. Thus treated, the 
plants become robust, and the branches which 
they throw from the top produce very splendid 
flowers. Of flowers, let us note one fact, and 
that is, as soon as formed, take out the cehtro 
bud of each truss ; that but too frequently 
comes hard-eyed, and therefore it is better to 
remove it at once. The pots must be placed 
upon ashes, in a situation fully exposed to the sun. 
The plants must never under any circum¬ 
stances know the want of water, which in 
dry weather will frequently require to be used 
twice, and sometimes three times, a day. If the 
plants make good progress, the strongest of 
them about the middle of August may be re¬ 
moved into 11-in. or 15-in. pots, still using rich 
compost and keeping them fully exposed. In re¬ 
potting the plants, never remove the drainage 
at the bottom unlesB it is quite clear of the 
roots. This cannot be done without injuring the 
roots, and therefore it is better not to disturb it. 
It will be noted that the plants under this 
system of management receive no check at all, 
but grow to their utmost limit, accumulating 
strength all the time, and it is astonishing what 
splendid blooms they produce. To see a plant, 
say of Queen of England, producing upwards of 
thirty flowers, all fine, is not an unusual thing ; 
indeed, where fine flowers are wanted, this is 
certainly the best way of producing them. The 
quantity of rich liquid manure the Chrysan¬ 
themum will take is quite astonishing. If in¬ 
tended for large-sized cut blooms for indoor de¬ 
coration, the plants must be divested of most of 
their side-shoots in their early stages, and 
trained up with single stems, which should be 
allowed to bear only one or two flowers on each. 
All superfluous buds should also be removed in 
like manner, as they make their appearance.— 
H. C. 

6813. — Treatment of Cacti. — It was 
wrong to winter the Cacti in a warm house; 
a cool structure is the proper place for them; 
many kinds, indeed, are quite hardy. With 
respect to water, all that they need is moisten¬ 
ing about twice during the winter ; to water so 
I frequently as you have done is to court failure, 
as the great danger lies in them rotting off near 
the soil. We have some plants that for the last 
four or five years have never had a drop of 
water from the beginning of November to the 
end of February, and they thrive well. Pot 
them in June, using light sandy loam, mixing 
with it some pounded brick, in pieces the size 
of a Pea, and press the soil in firmly. Water 
very carefully for a time, and give them a light 
position in an airy greenhouse. Do not repot, 
however, unless the pots are quite full of roots.— 
J. C. B. 

- Of all plants grown in a greenhouse, the 

Cactus wants the least attention. It will live in a 
climate nearly down to freezing, or it will revel in 
90° of heat, and it may be left for weeks with little 
or no water in a low temperature, and it seems 
to take no harm. The two things it has a dislike 
for is bad drainage, and too much watering with 
a low temperature. It likes alight, sandy, natural 
soil, with a moderately even temperature with¬ 
out artificial heat in summer time. I have 
known when it would only flower every third 
year.—G. C. 

6793.— Climbers for greenhouses.— 
Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Adam, and 
Safrano are good Roses ; in fact, of the best for 
culture uijder gl^as, Cobaea soaudens variegata 
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is » very pretty variegated plant that grows 
with great freedom, and Tacsonia Van Volxemi 
and Passiflora kermesina are two fine free 
flowering subjects. Lapageriaa, too, red and 
white, are amongst the aristocracy of climbing 
plants, but they should be planted in good peat, 
and require to be established several years be¬ 
fore they flower well. As an edging there is no- 
thingto beat Lycopodium Moss, but with itmight 
be mixed the common Wandering Jew Saxifrage, 
which thrives well in a damp, shady situation. 
-J. €. B. 

6808.— Azalea buds deformed. — We 
can only surmise that the atmosphere of the 
house was too moist. In December and January, 
damping down the paths is quite enough ; the 
syringe is not needed at that time. For the 
future sprinkle overhead,on sunny days only, 
and early enough for the moisture to dry off by 
night. If only a drop of water lies in the petals 
all night, or works its way down into the folds 
of the corolla before it expands, the flowers will 
exhibit when expanded a more or less strained 
appearance. Why did you stir up the surface 
soil ? This should never be done, as many of 
the best roots lie there ; top-dressing with some 
concentrated manure, or watering with clear 
soot water is all that is required.—J. Co&nhill. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. I 

Extract* from a Garden Diary — Jan. 23 to 28. 

Sowing Hatch Turnips, Peas (consisting of Laxton’s 
Alpha, Little Gem, and Advancer), Spinach between the 
Peas ; potting some yonng Vsllotas; patting in ILvl and 
Black Currant and Gooseberry cuttings; planting 
Potatoes under south wall, and mowing a few Radishes 
among them; getting all Peach trees pruned that are 
under glass; cutting down winter Heaths which have 
done blooming ; pruning wall and pillar Roses ; also 
bush fruits ; sowing Cabbage Lettuces ; also Cauliflowers 
in frame; putting in Bouvardia cuttings and cutting 
down old plants ; putting in another crop of Rhubarb ; 
getting all Vines dressed ; Sowing Walcheren and London 
Cauliflower in heat; also Lobe’ia speciosa in heat, and 
more Syon Bouse Cucumber; putting in Petunia and 
Verbena cuttings ; placing old Verbenas in heat for cut¬ 
tings ; planting Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Sowing Capsicums, Tomatoes, and Carrots on leaf beds; 
pottmg iuiiernses and plunging them in beat; putting in 
cuttings of Poinsettla, Heliotrope, Achyranthes, Miivia 
fulgens, Fuchsia, and Lobelia speciosa ; planting Roses 
where needed : tying down Raspberry canes ; manuring 
and just pricking over the Asparagus beds; clipping 
Privet and Yew hedges ; sowing Radishes and Carrots in 
frames ; also Incomparable and Irery’s Celery ; potting 
Isolepis, Selagincllas; pruning and nailing Apricots; 
sowing Tomatoes; putting in cuttings of Cineraria mari- 
tima, Carnations, and Scented Verbenas ; layering winter 
Carnations; turning manure for Celery; putting some 
manure round Rhubarb roots out-of-doors; also on Sea- 
kale ; making new Horseradish bed. 

Sowing Sweet Basil, aud pot Majoram ; also William 
the First Peas on a warm border; planting an early 
border with Ashlesf Kidney Potatoes ; top-dressing late 
outnide Vine border with a mixture of new loam, old 
plaster mortar, charcoal, and horse manure ; sowing 
Wood's Barly Frame. Radish in frame, also on early 
bonier; Plaating a frame with Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes 
that have been previeusly started; sowing Cyclamen 
seed in gentle heat; making up hot-beds for Potatoes, 
Cucumbers, Molons, <fec. ; cutting back large Fuchsias, 
and patting them into gentle beat; putting in cuttings 
of Nasturtiums and Mesembryanthcmums. 

Glasshouses. 

Shake oat and pat a few of the Qloxinias and 
Caladiuma that had started into growth at the 
time they were removed from their winter 
quarters. Give more heat, gradually inure to 
light, and water sparingly. Examine AchimeneS, 
and pick out a few for early flowering ; place 
the roots in pans of fine leaf-mould, and transfer 
to the flowering pots or pans when 2 in. high. 
Give Eucharis that have done flowering a short 
rest by reducing the supply of heat and water. 
Sponge the leaves to keep them free from 
spider. 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias.— These 
cannot bear being placed near hot-water pipes ; 
a low pit, if such exist, is the best for these 
plants, where they can stand on a bed of coal- 
ashes, with a hot-water pipe round it to exclude 
froBt. If a place of thiB description be at hand 
they will make satisfactory progress, and 
maintain their large bottom leaves in a healthy 
state. Cinerarias de not well bear heat to bring 
them on, but if the seeds be sown in good time 
they will come in without using a high tem¬ 
perature. 

If a few plants of Deotzia gracilis be placed 
in a warm house they will come on gradually 
into flower. Rhododendrons, Calias, Tree Carna¬ 
tions, Heliotropes, Mignonette, Lily of the 
Valley, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Kalmias, 


Jasmines, Weigelas, Prunus sinensis, Lilacs, 
Ghent and Indian Azaleas, Camollias, Amaryllis, 
Violets, Pelargoniums of different sorts, and 
several other plants might be brought to the 
flowering stage in early fruit houses, and after¬ 
wards removed to the greenhouse. Such as are 
soft-wooded should be kept as near the glass as 
possible, and hard-wooaed deciduous plants 
should be placed by themselves so that they can 
be freely syringed. Keep Heaths in the freest 
ventilated portion of conservatories, water them 
moderately, and neatly stake them. 

Solanume. —When the berries begin to 
drop or shrivel remove the plants and save a 
few of the best berries for seed. The old plants, 
too, may be saved for next year’s fruiting by 
placing them under stages or in frames, keeping 
them moderately dry for a time, then pruning 
them back closely, and planting them outside in 
a rich border in April. 

A few of the earliest-rested plants of Fuch¬ 
sias and Lemon-scented Verbenas may be pruned 
a little, and started in a genial warm tempera¬ 
ture ; just give the others enough water to keep 
the soil from being dust-dry. A few plants of 
Lilium auratnm may now be brought into a 
warm house to start; great care being taken in 
watering, until the shoots have emerged some 
inches from the soil. 

Acacia armata and Drummond!.— 
If the plants have made their growth early in 
summer and are well ripened, the temperature 
of the conservatory will bring them on into 
bloom quickly, and the flowers will last longer 
than if developed in more heat. Both these 
Acacias, when they have attained anything near 
the size required, will be benefited by three- 
faurths of the current season’s growth being 
reduced. 

Daphne indioa.— This is a plant which 
should find a place in every conservatory, as its 
presence alone, without the aid of any other 
sweet-scented flowers, is sufficient to keep up 
the most agreeable perfume. Both the white 
and the pink bloomed varieties deserve growing. 
Their agreeable scent is frequently the cause of 
more of their flowers being cut than is consistent 
with the well-being of the plants, which cannot 
bear much cutting, unless, in the case of indivi¬ 
dual specimens that are very strong, and in this 
matter the cultivator can always be guided by 
the condition of the plants. 

Oranges. —Where these are healthy, they 
are amongst the most effective and useful sub¬ 
jects that cau be introduced into a conservatory, 
bearing fruit in different stages of development 
for a great portion of the year, and producing 
flowers plentifully. In small conservatories a few 
medium-sized plants of the ordinary sorts of 
Orange will associate well with Camellias, and 
the small growing Otaheite kind that fruits so 
freely when not more than 12 in. or 15 in. high 
will be found suitable for standing in vases on 
brackets, or other prominent positions. 

Correas. —Amongst smaller-flowering hard- 
wooded plants that keep on blooming for a con¬ 
siderable time, and are well adapted for conser¬ 
vatory decoration, are several of the varieties of 
Correa, of which may be mentioned C. cardi- 
nalis, C. brilliant, and C. bicolor. The blooms 
last long on the plants, and, hanging gracefully 
as they do from the small slender branches, 
will be very useful in combinations of cut 
flowers. 

Kalosanthes. —If cuttings of these are put 
in at once time will be gained, as, if subsequently 
fairly treated, good blooming plants may be had 
in eighteen months. Cuttings can be got from 
any established plants, selecting the strongest 
shoots that are not going to flower, whioh will 
be easily discernible, putting three or four 
together in small pots in sandy soil and placing 
them anywhere where the temperature is a little 
above that of an ordinary greenhouse, but not 
enclosed under a bell-glass or propagating frame, 
which, in their case, is unnecessary. Msderate- 
aized plants in from 8-in. to 10-in. pots are the 
most serviceable. These that are intended for 
flowering the ensuing summer should now have 
their shoots regulated with a few stakes and 
ties just sufficient to keep them in an erect 
position. 

Epiphyllums that have had their growth 
well matured during the summer, by exposure 
to all the sun possible, should now be kept at 
the warmest end of the greenhouse with very 


little water at the roots, only just enough to 
prevent them from shrivelling too much, for if, 
whilst subject to a somewhat low temperature, 
the soil in which the small amount of roots 
they make exists is at all over moist, the fibres 
will rot, to which cause may be often attributed 
their not blooming freely. Plants of E. trunca- 
turn intended for late flowering to come on with 
just warm greenhouse treatment must likewise 
not have too mnch water at the roots until the 
advancing season affords more warmth. 

Flower Garden. 

Take advantage of dry weather for deeply 
digging and manuring with good rotten cow ma¬ 
nure or leaf-mould beds intended for Anemones 
and Ranunculus, and lose no time in getting them 
planted. Place a little sand about the roots, and 
protect from frost. Look over spring-flowering 
plants, make up gaps, stir the surface soiL, and 
secure any that have been loosened by frost. If 
autumn-planted Violas have become “ drawn,” 
peg them down, and top-dress with rich compost. 
Calceolarias and Violas in cutting frames may 
now be pinched to make them throw out side 
shoots before they are lifted and transplanted in 
February. 

Old plants of Cineraria maritima pull to pieces, 
and plant in sandy soil in a sheltered place out 
of doors, where they will become well rooted by 
the time they are wanted for the beds in May. 
Another valuable old plant, Verbena venoaa, 
may be rapidly increased by catting the roots 
into short lengths, and placing them thickly in 
shallow pans of sandy soil. To secure strong 
plants a little warmth from a gentle hot-bed will 
be an advantage. 

Aoacia lophantha, one of the moat graceful 
and effective of sub-tropical plants, Bhonld be 
sown now in order te have good plants for pat¬ 
ting out in May. Another fortnight will be suffi¬ 
ciently early to bow Selanums, Bicinus, Wigan- 
dies, Ferdinandas, and other free growers, a6 they 
are apt to get pot-bound and stunted before 
planting time when sown teo early. Pelargoniums 
that were not propagated in sufficient quantity 
in the antumn should now receive attention ; 
three cuttings in a 3-in. pot make fine plants for 
turning oat into the beds without division. They 
strike freely at this season ;on a dry, warm shelf 
in a Vinery, where there is a minimum tempe¬ 
rature of 55°. 

j When the weather is open, trench snd dig all 
beds and borders that are vacant, and each bed 
should have manure proportionate to the require¬ 
ments of the plants intended to grow in it. Pe¬ 
largoniums flower best when the soil is poor, bat 
the beds should be deeply trenched with the view 
of resisting drought. Well roll all walks imme¬ 
diately after a thaw ; they will dry off hard and 
smooth, but if left till dry the roller makes little 
impression on them. Complete re-gravelling or 
re-surfacing and turning walks as the weather 
permits, in order that they may get consolidated 
before a drier period arrives. The same remark 
applies to lawns, which at this season can hardly 
be rolled too much. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

During mild weather prnne deciduous trees 
and climbers, and complete the planting, mulch¬ 
ing, and staking’of others that were not placed 
in position in the autumn. On cold heavy soils 
good drainage is imperative, and sound compost 
capable of produomg moderately strong and 
thoroughly ripened wood will be found the most 
suitable for trees liable to be injured by severe 
frosts. Defer the planting of evergreens until 
April, as a period of severity close upon the 
check might prove fatal. Top-dress lawns where 
poor with rich oompost free from the seeds of 
weeds. Soot, burnt earth, and good loam cannot 
be surpassed for the roots of Grass, shrubs, and 
Conifers. 

The planting of deciduous trees and shrubs, 
the buds of which are fast swelling, should now 
be brought to a close as Boon as possible. After 
planting, all should receive a good mulch¬ 
ing of half-rotten litter ; and if the appearance 
of this be objectionable, scatter a little fine soil 
over it. 

Insert cuttings of deciduona trees and shrubs 
in sheltered places, such as in narrow borders, 
at the base of walls or hedges, in rows 6 in. 
apart, and 1 in. or thereabouts between the cut 
tings, which should consist of last year's wood 
cut into pieces from 6 in. to 'J in. long. Limes, 
Poplars, Eiders, Weigelas, Spiraeas (such as 
prunifolia), ftibes, Deutzias, CornuBea, Buddleaa, 
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deciduous Magnolias, Viburnums, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Willows, and many other plants may 
be increased from cuttings inserted in this way 
between January and March. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —No time should be lost in pruning 
late Vines. After this has been accomplished, 
admit all the air possible, so that the Vines 
may have a rest before being started again. Any 
odd bunches of fruit still hanging should not be 
allowed to interfere with these proceedings, but 
be cut and stored in a dry, cool room. When the 
prnning is done thoroughly cleanse the houses 
and Vines by rubbing off any very loose bark 
and painting them with the usual composition, 
both as a preventive against and remedy for 
insect pests. The borders should then be re* 
novated by clearing off all surface soil, working 
it out from the roots with hand-forks, and re¬ 
placing it with the best loam that is to be had, 
with which should be mixed a liberal allowance 
of £-in. bones and wood aBhes or charcoal, the 
whole being pressed firmly about the rootB. For 
the present guard against exciting the Vines into 
activity by keeping the house as cool as possible. 

Orchard trees. —In pruning orchard trees, 
have every branch clear of its neighbour, and 
so thinned that, when windy, they do not chafe 
together. The long and ugly spurs should be 
shortened by cutting a few off every year, and 
in this manner gradually getting rid of all. 
Lichen and Moss must be cleared off, and, if 
necessary for its thorough destruction, the 
stems and branches painted with a mixture of 
quicklime and soot. A good dressing of either 
fresh soil or manure should afterwards be given ; 
and if digging amongst the trees be impractic¬ 
able, leave it as a mulching over the roots. 

Raspberries should, at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, be thinned out; all the old fruiting 
canes of last year should be out away, and the 
new canes regulated, after which give the ground 
a good coat of rotten manure. 

Gooseberry and Ourrant bushes may 
be pruned and the branches of each well thinned 
ont. All kinds are best pruned on the spur 
principle with the exception of Black Currants, 
and these bear the finest fruit on the wood of 
the previous year. Planting all kinds of hardy 
fruit, when the gronnd is in suitable condition, 
should be pushed forward, as it is desirable that 
such work should be completed early. The same 
remarks apply to trees growing too freely, which 
require root-pruning to induce greater fruitful¬ 
ness. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Look well to late Celery, and protect from 
frost and wet. Broad boards nailed on the top 
of fiat-headed stakes driven through the centre 
of the row, and 9 in. above it, make the best 
protectors. Prepare ground for the main crop of 
Carrots by deep trenching. Do not apply manure, 
but have in readiness a good stock of wood 
ashes and soot for forking in on a dry day in 
March. 

Peas and Beans.— As soon as the soil is 
dry enongh go over such crops as Spinach, 
Onions,. Lettuce, &c., with the Dutch hoe. The 
sooner all vacant plots of land are trenched or 
dug the better. Sow early Peas in warm shel¬ 
tered positions ; Ringleader and William the 
First are suitable ; or, for small gardens, Tom 
Thumb or Beck’s Gem may be substituted. The 
dwarf Fan or Cluster Bean is a good companion 
for the Gem Pea ; it is very prolific, and occu¬ 
pies little space. A few early Potatoes may also 
be planted in a warm position, but unless the 
means are at hand for protecting them when 
they come up, the chances of sneoess are remote. 

Oarrots and Radishes.— Early Horn 
Carrots may now be sown, but in cold positions 
Carrot seeds lie a long time in the gronnd, and 
under such circumstances it will, for very early 
crops, be better to cut a wide trench, and fill it 
with warm manure ; cover it with 5 in. or 6 in. 
of light soil, and protect it with glass or outer 
covering. Sow a few Wood’s Frame and French 
Breakfast Radishes, and protect them as sug¬ 
gested. 

Plant out from the seed bed autumn-sown 
Cabbages to succeed those planted last Septem¬ 
ber. Stir the soil with a fork between the rows 
of early Cabbages, selecting a drying day for 
the operation, and afterwards earth them up. 
Make a small sowing of Celery, in pans or boxes 
in heat, for flavouring purposes. 


Onions. — When the weather is suitable* 
and the ground in good working condition, a 
portion of the autumn-sown Onions should be 
transplanted. Select for them a piece of land 
that was manured and deeply dug in the autumn 
or early winter ; wheel on a good dressing of 
charcoal dust or charred refuse, spread it evenly 
over the surface, and rake or fork it in. Soot also 
may at all times be beneficially applied. Make 
the ground tolerably firm, and put in the plants, 
not too deeply, 1 ft. row from row, and 4 in. 
apart in the rows. 

Vegetables in frames.—In fine weather 
give as much air as can be done in safety to Pota¬ 
toes, Carrots, &c. Earth up early Potatoes that 
may require it with light rich soil that has lain 
in a warm shed a few days. Potatoes with their 
tops near the glass must be well covered up at 
night to prevent the frost injuring them. When 
the early Radishes have all been drawn from 
amongst the first crop of early Horn Carrots, 
thin out the Utter to about 1 in. apart, and, in 
order to fill np the holes and level displaced soil, 
sift a little fine rich soil all over the bed, aud 
then moisten with tepid water. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


6814.— Earthing up trees. —Covering up 
any part of the stems of trees must have an in¬ 
jurious effect, just in proportion as the air is 
excluded. A mound of stones would hurt less 
than a mound of earth, but both would be better 
away. The best and only safe plan of raising 
the gronnd round the trunks of trees is to build 
a wall, leaving a space of 9 in. or so between 
the wall and the trank.— E. H. 

—— “ Woodcraft ” will make his trees stand 
upright best by driving three stakes into the 
ground at regular intervals round each tree ; 
then attach galvanised wire or chains to the 
stakes and trees. After this is done give the land 
all about the roots a top-dressing of good soil, 
but do not cover up the bark of tho trees, as 
that will cause it to rot, which will have the 
effect of stopping the flow of the sap (which as¬ 
cends the tree up the inner bark), and the trees 
being robbed of nourishment would wither and 
die. If you like to try the experiment of taking 
1 in. of bark (all round) off a well-grown tree 
you will prove for yourself what is here stated.— 
G. C. f Eccles. 

6829.—Propagating Cupressus Law- 
soniana. —This Conifer can be propagated 
very easily from cuttings. The proper time for 
putting cuttings in is in the beginning of October. 
I have put in several hundred this year and 
they have succeeded well. During the first 
week in October I cut strong cuttings, leaving 
a piece of old wood to each, and, of course, 
trimming the side shoots off, up to within 2 in. 
of the top of the cutting. I planted them in 
rows 9 in. apart in the row. As my ground was 
rather heavy I put a liberal quantity of sand in 
with the outtinga, and covered the top of the 

F ound 2 in. thick with good strawy manure. 

need scarcely say, that the cuttings must be 
trod in firmly. Mine are now doing well in all 
respects.—A. H. C. Watson. 

- By far the simplest and readiest 

method of getting up a stock of this Conifer is 
by means of seed, which may be obtained from 
seedsmen who make a speciality of seeds of 
shrubs and trees, or which may be gathered in 
some years from good-sized specimens in this 
country. Sow in March in pans of loam and leaf- 
mould, making the surface quite smooth and 
firm, and covering not too thickly with fine soil, 
as the seeds are small. Keep the pans in a cold 
frame until the young plants are about 2 in. 
high, and then remove to the open air. Cuttings 
taken off in September and inserted firmly in a 
north border in free soil will root readily, but 
they should be strong and woody. Cuttings of 
the young wood some 2 in. long will strike in a 
temperature of 55° in the winter, keeping them 
in close frames until taken, inserting ip ailver 
sand, but seedlings make the best specimens.— 
J. C. B. 

6827.— Grafting Rhododendrons.— 
There are several methods of grafting these, bat 
we much prefer saddle grafting, as there is less 
danger of the grafts blowing off or becoming in 
any way loosened than when side grafting or 
even whip grafting is practised. Three-year-old 


seedlings are most suitable, and they should be 
potted m the autumn, keeping them under cover 
in winter. In January bring them into a warm 
house, and having procured the graft, which 
should consist of tne terminal shoots, commence 
by heading down the stock midway between the 
second and third year's growth, and then with 
a sharp knife cut the stem in the form of a 
wedge, and then take a piece out of the scion 
so that it fits exactly on the stock. Tie firmly 
with cotton wool and place the plants in a close 
frame, laying them on their sides if the frame is 
not deep enough to hold them upright, as in such a 
confined atmosphere they will not often need 
water. Keep quite close for a few days, and then 
give air for an hour or two every morning, lift¬ 
ing off the lights where practicable. In about 
six weeks they will be well taken, and may then 
be inured to the general atmosphere of the 
house, shading from hot sun, and eventually 
removing them to a cold frame. Saddle grafting 
may also be practised in the open air m February 
or March, but the grafts must be clayed or 
covered with grafting wax until taken. In whip 
grafting the stock ib headed down to the hard 
wood ; catting off level and then making an 
oblique cut upwards so that only a small portion 
of the top surface remains. Cut the scion in the 
same manner, fix it on the Btock so that the 
two barks come together, tying firmly and clay¬ 
ing in the usual manner.—J. C. B. 


REMEDIES FOR MEALY BUG. 

When all or any considerable number of the 
occupants of a house are affected with mealy 
bug, the only way is to commence at one end, 
dipping the small stock, and thoroughly wash¬ 
ing with the syringe every part of the larger 
plants, from their junction with tho soil up¬ 
wards. Abyssinian Mixture, or Fowler’s Insec¬ 
ticide, 4 oz. or 5 oz. to the gallon, are the only 
preparations I have found effectual for the 
thorough destruction of this insect, without 
injuring some or other of the plants. Every 
plant, aB it is washed, should be removed to 
another house until the whole are gone through. 
Clear out all tan, or similar plunging material; 
scrub all the woodwork with water, soap, and 
brush; stop up all cracks or open joints ; give 
two coats of paint, getting well to tho under-sido 
of all side-lights and ventilators ; point all 
brickwork, especially under the wall-plates, 
and finish by two coats of whitewash. 

When the house is fit for the plants, return 
them, and in ten days from the time of their 
first washing give them another dressing, going 
thoroughly over them as in the first. This 
should be repeated in all four times. Do not 
omit a single plant, no matter whother any 
insects can be found upon it or no, for there 
possibly may be a nest of eggs in some cracks in 
the bark undetectable, and if such were the 
case, all the work would go for nothing. I once 
had this insect in five of the hDuses upon every¬ 
thing that it would live upon, more or less, 
Vines included ; the labour in keeping it down 
by the use of sponge and brush was such that I 
found it impossible to go on as we were, so I 
came to the conclusion that there was no resource 
but trying to destroy it altogether. We began 
about the end of September, when the plants 
were just maturing their growth and the insect 
not breeding so fast. Washing the plants took 
two men six weeks, and it was about tho best 
spent labour I ever employed. Orchids, from the 
repeated sponging they undergo for other 
insects, do not often suffer much from this, 
except plants with ample foliage ; with these, 
perseverance in use of Bponge and brush is all 
the remedy that can be safely employed. Tie: 
insect will live upon Ferns ; yet here it does 
not increase so fast, but the plants will not 
stand any dressing strong enough to kill it. 
Copious syringing during the growing season, 
and extra washings with clean water, laying tlie 
plants down on their sides, are all that can be 
done. In large houses, such as devoted to Palms, 
they Bpread rapidly, and there is little chance of 
completely clearing them; these plants will bear 
large quantities of water overhead, by which 
means they may be kept from getting to an un¬ 
manageable head. Where conservatory climbers 
are infested with the bug, it is useless to clean 
the general occupants of the house unless the 
climbers are thoroughly cleansed. When at rest 
they must be cut back into the hard wood, take 
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them off the wires, and immerse them overhead 
for two hours in Abyssinian mixture, 8 oz. to 
the gallon. ^ T. B. 


Honsa and Window Gardening. 

Preserving cut flowers. — The moisture 
furnished to cut flowers Bhould be rain water, 
and always of a moderate temperature. The 
water should not be changed, but every morning 
its evaporation supplied with more of the same 
temperature, to which, after a few days, a little 
aqua ammonia—five drops to half a pint of 
water—may be added. It is well to place at the 
bottom of the dish or vase a layer of broken 
charcoal about ^ in. in depth—pieces about the 
size of small Beans. In placing the flowers let 
them have as much room as they need to show 
themselves naturally. After a few days the stems 
should be examined, all decayed matter rubbed 
from them with a piece of flannel, and the tip of 
each end cleanly cut, and if any leaves or blos¬ 
soms begin to look withered those also should be 
cut away. Flowers decay much sooner when tied 
in bunches or bouquets than when arranged 
loosely. With most hardy plants, even if very 
long stemmed, 2-in. immersion will give water 
enough if they have plenty of air. For short- 
stemmed flowera a mixture of damp sand and 
powdered charcoal in equal proportions answers 
very well, but care must be taken that the dish 
does not get too dry. The prettiest and best 
arrangement for keeping cut flowers in beauty 
is a dish of velvety Moss saturated with raiu 
water. When this Moss is brought from the 
woods, if a few fronds of Fern are taken with 
it aud allowed to form a part of the foliage of 
the groups, you will find them a charming 
addition. Place the flower-stems sparsely among 
the Moss, and here and there a branchlet of 
green or a leaf. Just inside the edge of the dish 
pour a very little water twice a w'eek, and when 
any of the collection show signs of decay remove 
them and All their places with fresh specimens ; 
thus the dish may be kept filled with bloom and 
beauty for months. Small bouquets for the hand 
soon fade if no effort is made to give them 
moisture ; but a wrapping of a bit of wet cotton 
or a tew damp threads fastened lightly about 
the ends of the stems will suffice to keep them 
in good condition several hours in a close, hot 
atmosphere. Those who do not like the formality 
of a bouquet holder which this plan necessitates 
can take a small vial, partly fill it with water, 
and place the flower-stems therein, and then 
cover the vial by tying a ribbon around it, just 
as they would the bare stems of a nosegay. 
Flowers used in decorating the hair and the 
dress can be kept bright and fresh in the same 
way.If flowers are to be transported any distance 
after they are cut they should be placed care¬ 
fully in a tight box. If the box is not perfectly 
air-tight, furnish it with a layer of damp Moss. 

Reviving cut flowers.— Hot water will 
often revive faded flowers, even when every 
petal is drooping. Place the stems in a cup of 
boiling-hot water ; leave them in it until each 
petal has become smoothed out, then cut off 
the coddled ends and put them into milk-warm 
water. Coloured flowers revive sooner than those 
that are of a snowy whiteness, as the latter 
turn yellow. A cool room is best adapted to 
keeping flowers fresh. They will wilt quickly in 
badly ventilated rooms, especially if filled with 
Tobacco smoke. Each flower as it fades Bhould 
be taken away, or it will cause the others to 
decay.— Harpers' Bazaar. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Belladonna Lilies. -To ensure theirbloom- 
ing, they must be planted in a bed by them¬ 
selves in a warm situation. Dig the bed nearly 
3 ft. deep, put at the bottom well-rotted manure 
mixed with mould 6 in. deep ; upon that lay to 
the depth of 21 in. loam or common garden 
mould, leaf-mould, peat, and sand in equal 
proportions, then place the bulbs nearly 6 in. 
apart and fill up with the above compost to the 
surface of the bed. The crown of the bulbs 
ought to be about 5 in. below the surface to 
secure them from frost.—A. H. C. W., Sussex. 

Blue Didiecus (D. cceruleus).— A native of 
New Holland, growing from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high. 
Its stems are erect and much branched, each 
branch being terminated by a flat umbel of 


small flowers of a pleasing clear blue colour, 
produced plentifully from August to October. 
It is a half-hardy annual, and requires rather 
careful treatment, inasmuch as it is somewhat 
impatient of excessive moisture, particularly in 
the early stages of its growth. It requires to be 
raised in a gentle hot-bed, and the seedlings 
should be transplanted in May, selecting for 
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them a warm, friable soil, in which they will 
flower freely. They also make capital subjects 
for pot culture for the conservatory, &c. ; the 
seeds in this case should be sown two or three 
in a small pot and then shifted into a size or 
two larger, in which the plants are to flower. 
This Didiscus is also known as Trachymene 
ccerulea. 

The beat races of China Asters.— For 
large beds the Hamburgh Prize, Pieony Perfec¬ 
tion, the Victoria, the Cockade, and tho Hedge¬ 
hog are the most desirable. For medium-sized 
beds, ribbons, &c., the Dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
the Dwarf Victoria, and the .Schiller Dwarf 
Pyramidal are the finest, being compact and of 
even growth, bearing their flowers conspicuously 
above the foliage. To cut for bouquets, tho Im- 
briquo Pompone and the Dwarf Bouquet Elegan- 
tissima are of the most exquisite colours, and 
perfect models in shade, ranging from the most 
minute to the size of a Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. For a continuous succession of bloom, seed 
should be sown at intervals, from the beginning 
of March to the end of May, the first sowings 
under glass, the latter sowings may be made 
where the plants are intended to flower.—P. B. 

Galllar dia plot a. —Thegenus Gaillardia in - 
eludes some of our most popular border plants, 
equally valuable from their long blooming pro¬ 
perties, as dwarf bedders or for furnishing cut 
flowers. G. picta is one of the most distinct of 
the older species ; it is a plant of the easiest cul- 
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ture and a most abundant bloomer. It grows to the 
height of 2.4 ft., but commences flowering when 
little more than 1 ft. high, each plant forming a 
dense bush, above which the flower-heads are 
elevated on rather long foot-stalks. The flower- 
heads are from 2 in. to 2.4 in. across, and are 
yellow with a broad zone of deep crimson — 
colours which, contrasting strikingly one with 
the other, are very attractive. There are nume¬ 
rous varieties of Gaillardia, differing from each 
Other chiefly in the *oloor of the blooms, bv>t 


there is one with fistulose stems said to be very 
fine. It is a most desirable hardy plant and 
should be in every mixed border. 


CULTURE OF THE PANSY FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

In answerto “ J. S. C.” in Gardening of the 17th 
ult., I can give him the benefit of what I learnt 
fromanoted Pansy grower, andalsoof my owner- 
perience. The grower I refer to is a Mr. Mann, 
of Howden Dyke, Yorkshire, who grows then: 
to perfection. He has cultivated the Pansy aboc: 

30 years, and has been one of the most success¬ 
ful exhibitors I know. I will divide my remarks 
into the following divisions, each of which 1 
will make as concise as possible :— 

Position.— Many err in supposing the Paiur 
to require a shady position, but I think most of 
the growers for exhibition have come to the con¬ 
clusion that a site fully exposed to the sun, but 
sheltered from strong winds, is the best. 

Soil.—This shonld be made up of the follow¬ 
ing : Decomposed turf, 3 parta ; sand, 1 part: 
leaf-mould, 2j parts ; this should be well 
mixed together. I never use any manure at the 
time of planting, as I have found them to pro¬ 
duce far better blooms without if properly 
treated afterwards. 

OuttingS.—The youngest shoots make the 
best plants. Cuttings may be taken any tixe 
from March to June for autumn bloom, and from 
June to September for spring and summer bloom. 
About the end of October take up the rooted 
cuttings and put them in a cold frame rathe: 
close together ; do not place the light on untH 
the appearance of hard weather, as they are ail 
the better for having a little frost on them. 

Selection.—As I have'promised to be brief. 

I will simply name two dozen ea.h of the Belgian 
and show varieties, all of which may be depend*, 
upon as the finest varieties for exhibition :t 
cultivation. Belgian varieties : Attraction, Bev 
sie Bell, D. Caven, F. W. Lelland, J. B. Downie 
,Ias. Grieve, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Crawley, 

E. H. Wood, Mrs. M'Taggart, Juno (new, 
Majestic (new), Mrs. Felton. Mrs. John Welsh. 
Monarch, Robert Cowan, Ringleader. Robert 
Goodwin, Robert Dunlop, Sultan, T. Granger, 
Thalia, Vesta, Vanguard. Show varieties 
Alexander Watt, Dux, George Keith, Maim 
Queen, Zama, Mrs. Horsburgh, Gold Mine (the 
best yellow in cultivation). Miss Ramsay, Jat^ 
Grieve, Lavinia, Katie Bell, Princess of Wak*. 
The Bride, Mrs. Arthur, J. B. Downie, Inspr. 
tor, Robert Burns, Perfection, Dr. Livingstocf. 
Omega, Clara, Jeannie Cowan, Jenny Andersoe 
May Queen. 

Attention to plants.— Plant from tfe? 
frames in March or April in beds 4 ft. wide 
giving a space of 12 in. or 15 in. between esc' 
plant. If competition blooms are wanted, all 
shoots exceeding three or four should be tasea 
off the plant, and the remaining ones securely 
pegged down so that the wind may not blov 
them about and damage them. Never alic* 
the plants to bloom unies you require them for 
a show, and the beds must bo kept scrupulously 
clean. 

Shading.— Always shade the blooms frer 
the mid-day sun. I generally put my shade os 
about 11.30 a.m., and remove it at 2.30 p os 
The'glazed calico shades are the beat, as they ke£' 
off the heavy rains instead of allowing the we; 
to drop through. 

Watering.—The Pansy seems to delig-’ 
in moisture, and is therefore absolutely necessi' 
that a good supply of water should be alwsp 
at hand. Liquid manure (weak) should be appliv. 
to the plants as soon as the buds are formed, a T - 
continued about twice a week until the bloost.* 
are no longer required. 

Properties required in Pansies fee 
exhibition.— form. —The blooms should bp w 
round as possible, for the rounder they ar: 
the nearer approach are they to perfection 
All blooms inclining to ooarseness should be di- 
carded. In the show Pansy the petals of 
varieties should consist of one decided coloxr 
with a dense and smooth blotch which does cS 
throw any streaks into the ground. In tk 
belted varieties the belt should have a smoo-- 
even edge, net running into the ground : ax 
the ground, be it white or yellow, should b« x 
broad as possible ; there are flowera with »?r 
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broad belts and narrow grounds, and which are 
all good varieties, but X have found almost in¬ 
variably that judges prefer those having a good 
big ground and forming with the belting as 
large a shield a possible. The Belgian varieties, 
whioh are by far the easiet to grow well, should 
also be as cir cular as possible, the blotch being 
larger and denser than in the show varieties ; 
the petals may be edged with various colours, 
and some of the petals, but more particularly 
the upper one, may be striped or veined. All 
the petals in some flowers are shaded from 
dark to light or vice versa ; still the markings 
and edgings should be as definite as possible. 
Size .—It is possible to grow the Belgian Pansy 
3} in. in diameter. I have shown them often 
enough 2^ in. and 3 in. across, but a beginner 
may congratulate himself if he can get his blooms 
to measure from 1£ in. to 2 in. across. Some 
judges have a preference for big blooms regard¬ 
less of the form, but I say choose a well-formed 
bloominpreferencetoalargeonethatis coarse. It 
is far better when both qualities are combined. 
Colour .—Little need be said respecting this, ex¬ 
cept that the oolours should always be decided and 
bright; butif the methods which! have written be 
carried out, I am certain there will be no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining flowers of good colour. 

Stagflng.—I always cut my flowers for com¬ 
petition on the day previous to the show, 
generally about 6 o'clock p.m. I leave them 
out of water for half-an-hour ; this does them 
no harm, but, on the contrary, it makes them 
more pliable. They should always be shown on 
round white papers, whioh should be sufficiently 
large to project about $ in. beyond the edges 
of the flower. The bottom petals shonld be 
palled down a little (for it is the bottom petal 
generally which is the most defective) to im¬ 
prove the shape of the flower, and a coin or 
something similar should be placed on the 
flowers so operated upon to keep the petal in 
its place ; the coins could be taken off the next 
morning. __ R. M. 


Double Peach-leaved Bellflower 
(Campanula persicifolia alba fl.-pl.).—This is as 
useful as it is valuable, either for growing in the 
open borders, or in pots in the greenhouse. Its 
flowers are pure white and very double, form¬ 
ing compact rosettes, as shown in our illustra¬ 
tion. It is one of the best plants for cutting 
from, as the blossoms last such a loDg time in 
vases. Being perfectly hardy it is of easy cul¬ 
ture. It grows to the greatest perfection in warm 
sunny borders planted in light loamy soil, well 
enriched by well-decayed manure. The same 
soil may be used if the plants are grown in pots. 
If the pot plants are placed in a greenhouse 
in spring the plants may be had in flower long 
before those in the open ground, which latter 
will succeed then and carry the flowering season 
into late summer. As these Bellflowers increase 
readily by means of side shoots, all that one has 
to do is to take a few of them off early in the 
autumn, prick them out in a free piece of soil 
until spring, transplant them in March, and give 
them the advantage of liberal culture throughout 
the summer months. By the autumn strong 
plants will be formed, which may then be taken 
up and potted, and either placed in a cold frame, 
or plunged in ashes at the back of a wall, or in 
some sheltered situation, where the pots would 
not be liable to become drenched by heavy rains. 
During the growing Besson, and until they are 
coming into bloom, plunge them in some open 
Bituation and feed with liquid manure. As soon 
as the first bloom begins to expand, remove 
them to a glass structure. This Little extra care 
will not be misspent, as it will give plenty of 
fine bloom for outting, and excellent specimens 
for conservatory decoration. If for outdoor cul¬ 
ture, they may be at once planted in their per¬ 
manent quarters. Our illustration was prepared 
from sprays of flowers sent to us by Mr. Can- 
nell, Swanley Nurseries, where it is largely 
grown, both in pots and in the open border. 

Primula cortueoldes amcena.— This 
has rosy-magenta flowers with a white centre ; 
then there are such varieties as lilacina, or, as 
it is sometimes called, striata, the flowers 
marbled white and lilac ; alba, with pure white 
blossoms; and a large form of amaena, called 
grandiflora, with blossoms of greater size, deeper 
jn hue, and not so white in the centre. It will 
bloom well in the open ground, but the flowers are 
liable to be much injured by rain and winds, 


which soon detract from their beauty ; when 
grown well in pots under glass it is capable of 
a high stage of development, and the flowers 
are numerous, large, and well coloured. The 
plant is easily propagated or increased by root- 
divisions. It has the habit of throwing out 
creeping roots whioh form crowns, and so furnish 
plants; when the plants begin to go to rest at 
the end of summer, these young plants should 
be removed and potted singly into small 3-in. 
pots, well drained with crooks, in a free open 
compost of turfy loam and leaf-mould. These 
should be wintered in a cold frame and kept 
slightly moist daring the winter. The parent 
plant, after the crowns are removed, should 
be left in the pot till growth begins, when it 
should be re-potted without shaking away 


as the plants begin to unfold their buds, a little 
weak manure water should be given. What the 
cultivator should aim at is a vigorous healthy 
growth, or else the plants are liable to be in¬ 
fested with red spider. During summer the 
plants should be syringed daily to keep this 
pest in check- If shaded from the effects of 
hot sunshine the bloom will be prolonged, and 
an excellent effect will be maintained for a 
long time.—R. D. 


NOTES ON SOWING SEEDS. 

To prevent disappointment jt is a wise plan to 
prove seeds before sowing, especially vegetable 
or flower seeds, of which Targe breadths have to 
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much of tho old soil. It is a plant that is fond 
of establishing itself and remaining undisturbed. 
When potted, the plants should be afforded 
pot.room according to their strength ; the pots 
should be drained and a little Moss placed over 
the drainage to prevent the soil from getting 
down among the crocks, and preventing a free 
passage of the water. Good mellow loam, leaf- 
soil, and some well decomposed manure will 
form an excellent compost, and the crowns of 
the plants should be quite buried. Pot the 
plants moderately firm, and do not give them 
any water for two or three days ; when the 
plants grow freely they should be watered 
abundantly. It is a good plan to allow the 
plants to remain in the same pots at least two 
seasons without shifting ; they will flower much 
more freely in consequence. In the spring of 
the second year, some of the top soil should be 
removed, *nd *ome good rich poil added, end 


be sown. To do this it is only necessary to sow a 
few seeds of each variety in a small pot, in light 
soil, and introduce them to a moist temperature 
of 90° or 100°, taking care to water them 
about a day after sowing. If they possess any 
vitality they will soon show it under such a 
stimulus, and the number of seeds of each kind 
that germinate will be a guide for future opera¬ 
tions. 

In sowing small seeds everything depends 
upon the care and intelligence of the operator, 
and in outdoor crops, such as are committed to 
the ground at once, much importance attaches 
to the condition of the soil and the time of sow¬ 
ing different crops. With small seeds, such as 
the Calceolaria, Primula, Lobelia, Celery, herbs, 
&c., failure often results from using an unsuit¬ 
able soil, deep or thick sowing, and careless 
watering. 

0oij.—With regard to soil, though m$ny 
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plants will thrive well in a strong loam after 
they are established, no seeds of any kind will 
germinate readily in snch 4 medium. For all 
small seeds the soil should be light, fine, and 
rich—light and open so as not to exclude the 
air, so finely divided and loose as not to obstruct 
the young stem in its ascent to the surface of 
the soil, and rich in order to promote a quick 
and vigorous germination, that the seedlings 
may escape the many destructive insects and 
grubs which are continually on the alert to prey 
upon them at this stage, and also to enable them 
to resist any external influences that have a 
tendency to lower their vitality. A poor soil is 
the worst of all for a seed bed, and farmers and 
gardeners know from experience that a vigorous 
start is the surest guarantee of a crop with 
many things, such as Turnips and Carrots, that 
so often fall a prey to vermin, if from any cause 
germination is slow or retarded. 

Depth to SOW. —Deep sowing is a frequent 
souroe of failure. It is a pretty well-known fact 
that seeds buried beyond a certain depth will 
not germinate at all, though they do not lose 
their vitality ; but many persons, whose duty it 
is to sow seeds frequently, are hardly aware 
how thin a layer of soil is sufficient to prevent 
germination altogether, or at least to impair the 
vigour of the plants so much that when they 
do come up they will hardly recover. Thus 
small seeds like the Calceolaria will barely 
vegetate under £ in. of soil, as we have proved ; 
that depth is more than sufficient for such hardy 
plants as Cabbage and Turnips, especially if the 
soil be heavy and apt to cake. Peas and Seakale 
are in no way benefited by being covered deeper 
than 1 in. or 1£ in. Deep sowing gives a plant 
no better hold of the ground than if it was 
left to vegetate on the surface; it is thin 
sowing, or room, that makes a strong plant. 

In soils for all small seeds, sand is a highly 
useful ingredient as a disintegrating agent; while 
decayed leaf soil, or humus, finely sifted, will 
give lightness, and, in general, sufficient richness 
for a seed bed. The surface of the soil in seed 
pans or boxes should be made quite even with a 
piece of wood or slate, and small seeds should 
oe barely covered. It should always be borne 
in mind that sufficient soil to ensure a moderate 
and uniform degree of moisture about the seed, 
and a ready access to food for the young roots, is 
all that is required ; these secured, seeds 
do not appear to be much affected by the 
presence of light or by its absence. Thick sow¬ 
ing is a mistake no good gardener will oommit. 
When it ia necessary to sow plentifully to ensure 
a crop, the seeds should by no means touch 
eaoh other, as, under such circumstances, decay 
and rottenness are apt to be produced, par¬ 
ticularly if the seed be old. 

Outdoor crops are not likely to be injured 
by artificial watering, but a careless person will 
often ruin a seed pan with the watering pot, 
notwithstanding all previous care in sowing. 
The finest rose should be used for watering 
purposes, and the soil should only be damped, 
repeating the operation again aqd again till 
the watering is effected ; never float the surface, 
and never direct the full force of the water 
upon it, or the seed will be washed on one 
side, or out of the pan altogether. As regards 
outdoor crops, much depends upon the weather 
in the effect it has upon the soil. SeedB sown 
in wet soil never come away freely; it is 
better to wait till the latest moment than sow 
under such conditions.—J. S. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

In Kent the pruning of all kinds of frnit trees 
and bushes will now be in active operation. 

Nuts require very careful pruning; and the 
majority of growers who do not prune the bushes 
themselveB employ professional tree-cutfcers at 
so much per hundred bushes, according to size. 
They are usually pruned between Christmas and 
the end of March. All strong wood is cut clean 
away, and the suckers on the stem and around 
the base are broken or twisted off, so as to get 
the heel out entire. All the centre of the trees 
or bushes are cut clean away, only shoots that 
grow outwardly being retained, and by follow¬ 
ing this up for several years a fine spreading 
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bash is the result. Filberts are going quite out 
of cultivation, and Cob Nuts are taking their 
plaoe. They succeed on stony ground where the 
soil is not retentive enough for Black Currants, 
and in good years are a very profitable crop. 

Gooseberries and Currants. —Many 
defer pruning these until the bushes are almost 
ready to burst into leaf, but when there are 
many acres to go over it takes a large staff to get 
through them in a few weeks, and therefore it 
is necessary to start in good time. AmongGoose- 
berries largely grown for gathering green or for 
ripening on the bush the most popular are Lan¬ 
cashire Lad, in every respect a magnificent 
fruit; Crown Bob, an old sort; Rifleman, 
Whitesmith, Bank of England, and Golden 
Drop. Of Black CurrantB, the Naples and Lee’s 
Prolific are becoming very popular. These are 
generally propagated by the growers themselves ; 
at pruning time the brat of the cuttings are laid 
aside and planted in nursery rows about 1 ft. 
apart, and the following year they are closely 
headed down to make bushy heads, and trans¬ 
planted a little wider apart, and the .second 
year they come in for making new plantations. 

Raspberries are grown in fields without 
any stakes or trellises they are cut down to 
about 2^ ft. from the ground, and are thus stiff 
enough to stand without support, and produce 
very fine fruit; only the red sorts are usually 
grown for market, the old Red Antwerp and 
Carters’ Prolific being very good sorts ; Rasp¬ 
berries require richer manure than most other 
fruits. 

From the centres of old Apple, Pear, and Plum 
trees dead wood and weakly sprays are being 
removed. Younger vigorous trees are having 
all vigorous growths shortened, and where 
affected by Moss, dusted with fresh slaked lime. 
Any that do not promise to be prolific, or are of 
doubtful kinds, are being headed down pre¬ 
paratory to being regrafted in April with good 
kind8, of which scions are now secured and laid 
in by the heels in a cool, damp situation. Dam¬ 
sons and Bullaces, although so common, are 
highly remunerative, and pay for careful prun¬ 
ing. All the strong growths are shortened from 
half to two-thirds their length, the long-handled 
standard tree pruner being very useful in the 
case of young slender trees incapable of bearing 
a ladder, and the secateur, or French shears, 
are useful for pruning the lower parts. All trees 
planted during the present winter are not 
pruned until the following year, but then they 
are headed down pretty severely to get strong 
growths for laying the foundation of a large 
tree. 


6823.— Mealy bugf on Vines —The only 
radical cure for Vines in the state described is 
to dig them up and burn them, take out the 
soil, and paint and whitewash the house. This, 

I say, is the only radical cure when things are 
so bad. But with patience the bugs may be got 
under in a less radical manner. Take off all 
loose bark in the first place, then dissolve S oz. 
of Giahurst Compound in a gallon of warm 
water, adding a wineglassful of paraffin oil. 
Take a brush and thoroughly scrub every inch 
of the Vine rods, removing some of the soil, and 
getting down round the collar, keeping the mix¬ 
ture stirred up with the brush. Wash all the paint 
with the mixture, and whitewash the walls with 
hot lime. Then take a further supply of the mix¬ 
ture of the same strength and make it of the con¬ 
sistency of paint by addingclay, sulphur, lime, and 
soot.in something like equal proportions,and paint 
the rods thoroughly, rubbing it well in round 
the spurs, so that no part escapes; and then 
take out all the surface soil from the inside bor¬ 
ders, and top-dress with fresh turfy loam and 
boi C8, or some other manur^. In spring keep a 
sharp look out from 9 till 12 o’clock every morn¬ 
ing, and kill all the bugs that are moving abont 
the rods.—E. H. 

6819.—Vines in pots.—I would advise 
“Anxiety” to shift his Vines, shaking out 
nearly all the old soil from the roots, for 
although they might have a chance leaving them 
as they are, yet it will be far better to give 
fresh soil, as manure applied to exhausted soil in 
liquid form, or otherwise, has a tendency to sod¬ 
den itatatimewhen the Vines require abundance 
of water ; whereas if shifted now into a compost 
of turfy loam with a third of cow or horse 
manure, and a little bone dust and sand, they 


will make new roots and will soon fill the pot? 
—14-in. pots, or the ones they are in, will be 
large enough. Do not give liquid manure till 
after the berries are well set. Treated thus they 
ought to bear good crops.—J. B. 

-If the pot Vines are to be forced I should 

plunge each pot into a pot two sizes larger, 
filling the space all round with rough turf and 
manure, dropping the pot in deep enough to 
leave plenty of space for top-dressing. The roots 
will work through the bottom and over the top 
into the new soil about the time more support 
is needed, and derive as much benefit from it as 
if repotted, and the tender rootlets will not 
suffer in contact with the sides of the pots, as 
happens sometimes in hot weather when pot- 
bound,—E. H. 

-Twelve-inch pots are too small to fruit 

Vines in. You cannot err in having the pots too 
large. Shift the Vines into larger pots at once, 
with all the soil adhering to the roots, then £11 
up the pots with rich loam mixed with Btrong, 
old horse manure, then give the pots a good 
watering with clean rain water, and when the 
Vines are fairly started, give twice a week a 
watering with weak liquid manure. See that the 
drainage is good by putting broken crocks for 
the water to get through at the bottom of the 
pots. Do not let each Vine bear more than one 
or two bunches of Grapes for the next year or 
two (and these should be well thinned out), or 
it will exhaust the Vines, and they will be 
years before they may do any good again.— 
G. C., JSccles. 

6818.—Root pruning’.— If “ W. P. T." 
will look through a few back numbers of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated he will find that (in sub- 
stance) this question has been answered a time 
or two by myself. Subscribers to this journal 
make a mistake by not taking it in regularly. How¬ 
ever, I would say that in the abstract I am not 
much in love with root pruning, nsr do I think 
that in one case out of ten where the frnit tree 
is not productive does it arise through want of 
root pruning, but, on the contrary, in all pro¬ 
bability there has been too much digging about 
the roots, the effect of which has been to cut off 
the fine fibrous roots which are necessary to 
supply nourishment to swell out the bloom buds 
into fruit; and further that when the roots of 
old fruit trees have gone down into the cold clay, 
a far better method of bringing them to the surface, 
and encouraging a surface growth of root is to 
dig a trench all round the tree 4 ft. or 5 ft. from 
the trunk 1 ft. deep, and fill it up with good old 
stable manure, at the same time covering all 
round the tree to a depth of 4 in. or 6 in. with 
the same. This will give an infinitude of small 
fibrous roots, and it will aho give a vigorous 
root action which, under almost any condition, 
must produce fruit. The roots of a tree are not 
solely for the purpose of conveying nourishment, 
but in a very important sense to help in main¬ 
taining the tree in its upright position, that it 
may catch the light and heat of the sun’s rays, 
and also to allow the air to circulate freely 
through the branches and leaves, as all trees 
receive far more nourishment through this 
source than is popularly known. Take all plants 
from near the trees that are likely to rob them 
of their support.—G, C., Eccles. 

-Rost lifting is better than root pruning, but 

of course the former includes the latter to a small 
extent. But neither operations are necessary so 
loag as the treeB bear abundantly. It is only when 
the roots strike down deeply into an ungenial 
soil that their course requires to be checked. In 
autumn, just before the leaves fall, is the best 
time for either root pruning or lifting, but 
with care it may be done any time. In pruning 
only the large roots should be out away ; the 
rootlets or fibres should, as far as possible, be 
saved.—E. H. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TIME TO SOW AND PLANT VEGE¬ 
TABLES. 

At one time gardeners adhered closely to times 
and dates in all their operations; but modern 
practice has shown that experience gained in 
one part of the country, or even in one locality, 
is almost useless in another, regarding the dates 
of sowing and planting. In offering these few 
hints on the above subject, I had better ex- 
plain that by “ late districts ” is meant such as 
are often found in high-lying exposed tracts 
north of the Trent and in Scotland. Our own 
district is a late one, lying on the northern bor¬ 
ders of Derby and Nottingham, and to which 
the instructions generally given in reference to 
cropping of both farm land and gardens do not 
apply, bnt, on the contrary, would lead one 
very much astray. 

Potatoes. —It would not do for us, nor for 
onr neighbours, to plant the earliest Potatoes 
aooner than the beginning of March, and late 
crops are soon enough in by April; many large 
breadths are not, indeed, planted till May. Yet 
these late crops, I have noticed for many years 
back, are always good, and often the best; 
growth is not retarded, but commences strongly 
at once. From what we have seen of Potato 
crops at different times throughout the north of 
England I do not err, probably, in saying that 
April is the planting month for the greater por¬ 
tion of both early and late crops. 

Onions. —Gardeners are very particular 
about the period of sowing this crop ; and some 
good cultivators maintain that the main crop 
should be in the ground by the end of February, 
or, at the very latest, by the middle of March. 
These dates are right, no doubt for the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London and farther south ; but in 
the north of England the crop is quite safe in 
many places if tne seed be sown by the middle 
of April, at which date and later we have often 
seen it got in, and a good crop result. Early sow¬ 
ing may do in early seasons, but these are the 
exception, and not the rule. 

Peas. —It is the same with Peas. Some sow 
in November; but little or nothing is gained by 
the practice, as may at any time be proved. 
Crops Bown in February or March are scarcely 
behind November-sown crops; while it is cer¬ 
tain that the same kinds sown in pots in March, 
and planted out in April or a little earlier, beat 
them, and the trouble of looking after the seeds 
for months, to preserve them from vermin, &c., 
is altogether obviated. In late localities no plan 
beats the system of sowing in pots. Seed is soon 
enough in the ground by February at the 
earliest; but the main crop of Wrinkled Mar¬ 
rows should not be sown till about the begin¬ 
ning of April. Here we find it needless to sow 
earlier, as the seed rots in the ground, and the 
later batch—which is sown from the beginning to 
the middle of May-is always the best, producing 
the finest crop. All the tall-growing and finer 
Wrinkled Marrows are much tenderer than the 
early round-seeded kinds—a fact not sufficiently 
borne in mind by inexperienced amateurs and 
cottagers, who sow all sorts about the same 
period ; if late well, and if early with unfortu¬ 
nate results, and probably blame to the seeds¬ 
men. 

Carrots and Turnips.— Perhaps more 
lamentable failures occur in Carrot-sowing than 
in any other crop. Carrot seed lies long in the 
ground before germinating at any time, and, if 
the soil happens to be cold for the season, as 
likely as not it will rot. We often have heard of 
cases, both in the north aud south, of crops being 
sown three times without success. In the north, 
April is soon enough to sow main crops ; but 
seed may be sown till the middle of June in 
emergencies, and later if the Early Horn varie¬ 
ties are used. Turnips, on the other hand, are 
not at all affected by cold—that is, the seed. It 
will lie in the ground without growing, but will 
Boon vegetate when heat comes. The worst 
thing about early-sown Turnips is their liability 
to run to seed, particularly when they ex¬ 
perience a check by frost or cold after having 
germinated, as many early crops are almost sure 
to do. 

Beetroot.— In favourable districts it is un¬ 
wise to sow this before April or May, as the 
plants are liable to run to seed, or to beoome 
rather stringy and hard by autumn—in other 


words to ripen ; but here in our later olime we 
mav sow m Maroh, and fear neither of these 
evils. In some late parts the season is not too 
long for Beet, which should be got in early in 
April, in order to secure good roots. 

Beans.— French Beans are an unoertain crop 
in cold districts and in late cold seasons. Stan¬ 
dard authorities recommend Scarlet Runners to 
be Bown by April 1, being hardier than the 
French Bean, which it is said should be planted 
two or three weeks later; but here and else¬ 
where in the north it is found quite soon enough 
to sow the first at the beginning of May, and the 
Kidney Beans at intervals till the end of the 
month. Sooner than that it is seldom worth 
while to sow, as the seed simply perishes, and 
never attempts to vegetate. Until the ground 
reaches an average temperature of 50° it is al¬ 
most hopeless to expeot suoh tender seeds to 
germinate freely. 

Cabbage, <tec.—We now come to the im¬ 
portant Cabbage tribe, and Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
and Brussels Sprouts in particular. It is safe 
and advisable to sow the first outdoor sowings 
of the former in a favourable situation early in 
February, putting in small quantities at a time, 
and at intervals of a week or a fortnight till 
April, when sowing once a month will be 
sufficient. Some gardeners sow their Broccoli 
twice—about March and again in April—in the 
hope of having a succession of heads during the 
ensuing winter; but we have tried the plan, 
and always found both sowings to come in at 
the same time. We therefore now sow the whole 
crop at once, and as early in March as possible, 
and plant out at the earliest opportunity. The 
latter is a far more important matter than the 
time of sowing, and a succession of crops may 
be ensured by employing a number of the best 
varieties that are known to succeed each other. 
As regards Brussels Sprouts, spring-sown crops 
cannot be got np and planted too soon. The 
longer the season these have to grow the greater 
will be the crop. Rome cultivators realising this 
sow in autumn or in heat (like Cauliflowers), 
but that practice is seldom needful, and the 
plants are apt to run to seed. Under ordinary 
circumstances spring-sown crops should produce 
Sprouts by the time they are needed and fit to 
use. They are not wanted particularly while 
summer Cauliflowers are plentiful and other 
summer vegetables abundant, but they form the 
bulk of the supply during the winter and spring 
months. 

Parsley. —Perhaps there is no more im¬ 
portant crop than Parsley which is wanted 
throughout the year. When the winter sowing 
fails through any cause it is always an urgent 
matter to get up spring sowings quickly ; but 
when the former succeeds it will generally afford 
a good supply till midsummer, or longer. The 
seed, however, takes a long time to vegetate— 
three weeks at least, even under favourable con¬ 
ditions of weather, so that it is always wise to 
get spring crops in as soon as the soil is in work¬ 
ing order. 

Autumn-sown orops. —Coming to crops 
that have to be sown in autumn, the reverse 
rule holds good in late districts—early sowing 
Bhould be practised. We find that when early 
Cauliflower is sown later than the end of July it 
is rarely so good as it should be by the time the 
plants should be under hand-lights and planted 
out; but in earlier localities sowing may be de¬ 
layed until August 20. Tripoli Onions and hardy 
winter Lettuces require to be sown as early as 
the Cauliflowers. Cabbages also need to be in 
about the same date. But though sowing early 
is advisable when the summer draws early to 
a close, early planting is not desirable. March 
frosts do much damage to early Cauliflower 
plants, and April is soon enough to plant out 
from the frames, and plants pushed on in pots 
should not be put out till later. That critical 
autumn crop, Prickly Spinach, should be sown 
twice. In later districts the beginning of August 
is a good time, but a later sowing may be put 
in a little later in case of a very mild autumn 
following. J. S. W. 

THREE USEFUL VEGETABLES. 

Til© Parsnip. —This very nutritious root 
is luckily easily cultivated, and when sown in 
drills on deeply dug or trenched ground, yields 
a bulky return, which, when stored in dry 
earth or sand, remains long useful. The drills 


may be 14 in. apart, the seed sown thinly on 
shallow furrows opened by line with the corner 
of a Tnrnip-hoe and lightly covered with the 
same. When the seedlings have risen 2 in. high 
they should be thinned to 5-in. distances, and 
the ground always kept well hoed between the 
rows to kill weeds ana benefit the plants. The 
seed is very light and oheap, 1 oz. being as 
much as a cottager will require. There are two 
sorts; the common long one suitable for deep 
soils, and the short hollow-crowned sort, which 
is of superior Quality and best fitted for shaD 
low soils. Parsnips may be sown either in March 
or April, and they will be fit to take up in 
October. When dry and freed from earth and 
remains of the leaves they may be stored among 
dry earth in any corner of a shed or other 
place safe from air and damp. 

Th© Carrot.—' This well-known and ex¬ 
tremely useful vegetable is, in every reepeot, 
except in qualities, very much like the Parsnip, 
requiring the same treatment as to sowing in 
drills, thinning, hoeing among during the sum¬ 
mer, and taking up and storing in October or 
November. In thinning the seedlings they 
should be left 2 in. apart, and when they have 
gained a useful size, every other one may be 
drawn for the pot, leaving the main crop at 4 in. 
or 5 in. asunder. There .are Beveral sorts of 
Carrots, but the Short-horn and the Altrincham 
are the beat for the cottager. A clayey soil is un¬ 
suitable for Carrots ; but we have known in¬ 
genious labourers, whose gardens were a stiff 
clay, grow very fine Carrots notwithstanding. 
Their method was this : the ground was pre¬ 
pared by deep digging, and, at seed time, ranks 
of deep holes were made by line along the bed 
with a crutch-headed taper-pointed dibber ; the 
holes were filled with rich, mellow compost, and 
on the surface of each two or three single seeds 
were dropped and slightly covered with a little 
more of the compost. When the Beedlings appear, 
one only (the strongest) is left, which grows 
rapidly, and gains a perfect natural form aud 
good Bize. The ground intended for Carrots had 
better be sown twice, one half in March and 
the other half in April, because it is found that 
if the worm (a pest we know not how to banish) 
attacks the crop, the earliest sown suffer most. 
Carrots may be sown at other times than in. 
spring, bnt these sowings are never a profitable 
crop. The seed requires to be well rubbed be¬ 
tween the hands over a cloth befoie it is sown, 
otherwise it cannot be distributed equally, the 
seeds being apt to cling together if not well 
rubbed. 

The Onion. —This is one of the most useful 
of all cultivated garden vegetables to a cotta¬ 
ger ; it gives an agreeable relish to almost 
everything else, and therefore requires the espe¬ 
cial attention of the labourer. The ground 
should be well prepared by manuring (if pos¬ 
sible) and careful digging. Sow in drills, 10 in. 
asunder, about the middle of March, rather 
thickly, because, as they are useful as soon as 
they are of the size of a crowquill, the drills 
may be thinned regularly as they are wanted 
either to use or sell, taking care that all the 
strongest are left 4 in. apart to come to perfec¬ 
tion. The bottom of the shallow furrow made 
to receive the seed should be firmly trodden 
with the foot before sowing, and slightly covered 
with the rake. The intervals must be kept free 
from weedB by the hoe, and the drills by the 
hand throughout the growing season ; and in 
August, sooner or later, the Onions will be ready 
to pull. When pulled, they should be laid to¬ 
gether upon a bare part of the ground for 
a week or ten days to harden. After this, the 
greater part of them should be roped, as the 
most convenient way for a cottager to keep 
them, or otherwise kept in a dry loft. There 
are many different sorts of Onions, but the Spanish 
and Deptford are two of the best for the cotta¬ 
ger’s purpose. 


THE LATE MR. NIVEN. 

11, Parliament Street, Hull, 
December 20, 1881. 

Sir, —At a meeting of gentlemen held at the 
George Hotel, Hull, on the 14th instant, to con¬ 
sider the raising of a fund as a testimonial to 
the late Mr. J. C. Niven, the following resolu¬ 
tion was carried unanimously, viz : “ That in 
recognition Qf the long and valued services o 
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the late Mr. James Craig Niven as the curator 
of the Old Botanic Gardens and the manager of 
the present Botanic Garden Company, extend¬ 
ing over a period of twenty-eight years, and of 
his eminent contributions to the cause of bo¬ 
tanical science, and as a remembrance of his 
'public worth and many gratuitous labours for 
the town of Hull, and of the sincere respect in 
which he was held by all who knew him, a fund 
be raised aea testimonial, to be applied for the 
benefit of his widow and children.” At the same 
meeting a large and influential committee was 
formed for the purpose of carrying out the reso¬ 
lution. In forwarding you this resolution, and 
desiring your liberal assistance, the committee 
feel that few, if any, words are needed to com¬ 
mend the object sought to be obtained. Mr. 
Niven’s abilities and high character were well 
known to all whom this appeal will reach. His 
publio services in raising the Old Botanic Gar* 
dens to a high professional status, and his energy 
and skill in the conception and carrying out of 
the arrangements of the present gardens are 
equally well known ; while as a public lecturer 
on botanical subjects, many of them given 
gratuitously, and his aid in connection with the 
window garden movement, he did much to 
popularise his favourite pursuit. The fund, as 
will be seen by the resolution, is to be applied 
for the benefit of those whom Mr. Niven has left 
behind, viz., a widow and several young chil¬ 
dren, for whom unfortunately he had been able 
to make but little provision. 


Hon. Sec8. t 
11, Parliament St., 
Hull. 


after the first application. This liquid, although 
it does not injure the plant, will destroy any 
opened flower it touches. 

Wireworms in flower beds. — To de¬ 
stroy these, take some large Potatoes, and out 
them up into thick slices, and run a small stick 
through each ; then bury them in the flower 
beds. On examination every other day two or 
three wireworms may be found in eaoh piece of 
Potato. 

To destroy Slugs. —To destroy slugs in 
frames, take 2 drachma of corrosive sublimate 
(poison), and dissolve it in 2 gallons of boiling 
water, and water the earth in the frame, plants 
in pots, &o., with the solution. 

To destroy wasps. —Rinse well with 
spirits of turpentine a common wine bottle, and, 
while the inside of the bottle is wet, thrust the 
neck of it into the chief hole of any nest, care¬ 
fully stopping up all other holes (if there be any) 
with olods of moist earth to prevent the egress 
of the wasps ; this, of course, is most effectually 
done in the evening. The fumes of the turpen¬ 
tine will first stupefy and then destroy the wasps; 
in a few days the nest may be dug up. All per¬ 
sons who have gardens should be careful to de¬ 
stroy the largo female wasps, which may be seen 
about singly late in autumn and on fine days in 
early spring ; these in autumn are looking out 
for a wintering place for their eggs. 

Sussex. A. H. C. W. 


Joseph Walker, 

R. Middlemiss, 

Joseph Da week, 

[This movement, which has our hearty support, 
will, we believe, appeal to the sympathies of our 
readers, particularly to those who know Mr. 
Niven’s work among our garden favourites. He 
was singularly afflicted in the loss by death of 
his elder children one by one over a series of 
years, and Mrs, Niven’s illness before his own 
long illness came on. Mr. Thomas L. Read, one 
of Mr. Niven’s oldest friends, informs us that the 
fund will be invested and the interest expended 
on the bringing up the family and helping the 
widow. In all there are five children. Subscrip¬ 
tions may be paid to the hon. secretaries at 11, 
Parliament Street, Hull.] 


North Middlesex Natural History 
Association. —We have much pleasure 
in stating that a natural history society has 
just been established at 26, Ingleby Road, 
Grove Road, Holloway, N., under the name of the 
“North Middlesex Natural History Association.” 
It is thought by its promoters that a sooiety of 
this description was much needed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and that there is every prospect of its 
doing useful work. The annual subscription is 
10s. 6d. ; and after 1st July, 1882, an 
entrance fee of 5s. will be charged to all new 
members. The objects of the association will be 
the formation of a natural history museum, and 
a library for reference and circulation among 
members; also the diffusion of natural history, 
knowledge by means of lectures, papers, dis¬ 
cussions, &o. It is also proposed to organise field 
excursions during the summer months. The 
meetings are held every Tuesday evening between 
the hours of 8 and 11 o’clock p.m. Further 
information relating to the association may be 
obtained upon application to the secretary, Mr. 
Charles M. Allen, at the temporary address, as 
above. 

RECIPES FOR DESTROYING INSECTS. 

Ants. —Take equal quantities of loaf sugar, 
arsenic, and finely-powdered dried bread; rub 
them together in a mortar till they are very well 
mixed. This should be kept in a bottle in readi< 
ness for laying small quuitities near their haunts. 
Great care is requisite in the use of this mixture, 
for it is injurious to vegetable as well as animal 
life. 

Earwigs. —- The most effectual method of 
destroying earwigs on trained trees is to place in 
various parts pieces of reeds between the branches 
and the wall from 4 in. to 6 in. long. They will 
generally be found to contain a number of these 
insects every morning. Take out the reeds, and 
blow the insects into a basin of hot water. 

Aphis on Hose buds.—Syringe the Rose 
trees with water in which Potatoes have been 
boiled, aqd the insects wjll generally disappear 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

6757.— Propagating frame.— In a recent 
number of Gardening Illustrated a frame 
was described which would meet propagator’s 
requirements. Mine is made according to the 
hints given there, and consists of a box (mine is 
a bacon chest) to which I have made a glazed 
lid. At a sufficient depth is an iron bottom on 
which I have placed some hay in which to 
plunge my pots ; below this I have removed a 
board from the side to which I have fixed some 
hingeB and returned it to its place as a door. 
This is made so that I can introduce an oblong 
tin dish full of water which rests upon two strips 
of board fixed across the box 9 in. from the bot¬ 
tom ; a small doorway cut below this allows a 
small lamp to be placed under the tin. My lamp 
has a f-in wick and a zinc chimney, and will 
burn seventy-four hours with 1£ pints of oil, but 
must be trimmed at least once a day. There is 
but one difficulty, which if I could remedy I 
think I should be near perfection in such things. 
The steam rising through the plunging material 
settles upon the plants in spots of wet, sug¬ 
gesting the thought that damping off would 
ensure the germination of any seeds. If the 
previous correspondent on the subject can sug- 

S et a remedy to this he will confer another 
ndness upon A Lover op Flowers, 

6815.—Dogs trespassing in garden.— 
The question of dogs trespassing is a very vexa¬ 
tious one ; in fact, it is very similar to that of 
your neighbours’ hens running over your garden, 
only there is a greater difficulty in assessing the 
damages, as the damage done by a dog is not 
so apparent as that done by hens. If it attacks 
you when driving it out ef your garden, you 
may shoot it; but you would have some diffi¬ 
culty in making the owner believe that the dog 
would attack you under any circumstances, as 
the old saying is, “ My dog won’t bite.” Send 
the owner of the dog a written notice (though 
this by law you are not bound to do) apprising 
him of the annoyance the dog is to your family, 
and tell him of the damage it is doing to the 
garden, and that if the dog be not restrained in 
future from further depredations, you shall be 
compelled to sue him in the county court for 
damages. It would be as well to keep a copy of 
the memorandum sent, and also you should 
have a witness (not your wife) to testify of the 
nuisance and as to amount of damage done. 
The less extreme measures you go to the better, 
for whenever you are dealing with a man’s dog, 
as the old proverb says, it is a case of “ Hit my 
dog, hit me.”—G. C., Eccles. 

-“ A. C. S. ” must not destroy the dogs. His 

proper course is to give a written notice to the 
effect that any further damage caused by the 
animals will have tp be p^itl for. 4fter this, if 
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they again tear up the garden, have it put to 
rights and send in the bill to the owner of the 
dogs. If he does not pay forthwith, summon him to 
the County Court, and repeat the process as often 
as necessary. A cure is soon effected. This is the 
proper mode of treating trespassing fowls. 
Many people seem to think that their neigh¬ 
bours’ gardens are a free run for their own 
animals, and the moment you object to this 
conditions of things, they oomplain of your 
being unneighbourly ! I presume “AC. S.” 
keeps his fences in order; as if not, these must 
be first seen to.—B. H. 

6791.— Wintering Lobelias.— With refe¬ 
rence to what “A. T. C.” says regarding Lobelias 
taken from the open ground not living, I beg to 
state they will do so under certain circumstances. 
My usual plan is to propagate in February from 
plants bloomed in the conservatory during the 
early summer months, afterwards cut down in 
August, and plunged in ashes out-of-doors. They 
quickly make fresh growth, and by the begin¬ 
ning of October are nice bushy plants. On tak¬ 
ing up my bedding plants last autumn I found 
that, owing to the latter part of the summer 
having been very damp, most of the Lobelia 
plants had made a large number of young shoots 
which had not bloomed. I potted ten dozen of 
these plants into 3-in. pots in the first week of 
October, placed them near the glass in a mode¬ 
rately heated greenhouse, and by the middle of 
November they had become such very nice 
plants, that I resolved io\ propagate from them 
at once in case they might bloom if I waited 
till spring. I did so, and the result is that about 
ten days ago I potted and boxed off 28 dozen 
of young plants all nicely rooted, and at this 
present time have ten dozen more cuttings under 
bell-glasses nearly ready for potting off. Next 
month I shall take some more cuttings from 
those struck in November. The Lobelia I use is 
pumila magnifies, a very compact and dark 
blue variety.—J. A. W. 

6809.—Chrysanthemums not flower¬ 
ing. —There is nothing mysterious about “Ama¬ 
teur’s” Chrysanthemums not flowering. No 
doubt 6£-in. pots are full small, and very likely 
too strong doses of liquid manure have been 
given, but the real cause of failure is want 
of heat. On several occasions during December 
the thermometer fell below 32° outside, and in¬ 
side in many greenhouses where there was no 
heat on the temperature would be little above 
freezing; in fact, I remember during one night 
the glass only registered 33° inside. It cannot 
be expected to have good blooms from choice 
sorts of Chrysanthemums with the temperature 
outside below 32° without heat. On these nights 
the plants would receive a check which would 
kill the young blooms.—G. C., Eccles. 

6812.—Heating frames by oil stoves. 
—In answer to “Incredulous,” (1) in a con¬ 
fined space it is necessary to have one or more 
holes as required in side of frame for the ad¬ 
mission of air, or else the stove would soon burn 
out. These holeB give sufficient draught to carry 
off the produota of combustion also. (2) A stove 
with li-in. burner, oosting 4s., will heat a frame 
6 ft. by 4 ft. (3) With such a stove during the 
coldest nights in December, 1879, a frame 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. was kept up to 40°. This is the only 
record I can find by me, and am sorry to say it 
does not give the outside temperature ; bat as 
far as I can remember we had at the very least 
10° of frost. Such a stove burns about 1& gills 
of common oil in 24 hours.— Experience. 

6811.— Gardening for profit.— Whoever 
gardens for profit must look round the markets, 
and see what is most in demand in his own 
neighbourhood. If the place is warm and 
sheltered go in for early crops. If late, then 
plant later things, avoiding the season as far as 
possible, when everybody has plenty and the 
markets are glutted. If the soil and situation 
are favourable plant fruits, paying special at¬ 
tention to bush fruits, Raspberries and Straw¬ 
berries, with Plums as a top crop. All the odd 
comers could be filled up with hardy flower- 
roots such as Pinks, Pansies, Violets, Wallflowers, 
Auriculas, Daisies, Primulas, Ac., Ac., growing 
the best strains of eaoh.—E. H. 

6820—Bulblets on Lily stems.—Bulba 
should be taken up at the back end of the year, 
when the plants have died down. The small 
bulbs should be taken from the parent plant, 
qnd stowed away in a dry pool place, where they 
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will not get frost bitten, end in the spring they 
may be planted In boxes, or in the open ground, 
to mature, and when they are full grown, they 
may be potted, or planted out separately. If the 
Lily be a greenhouse plant place the pot contain¬ 
ing the Lily in a cool place for a few days to 
slacken the growth a little, then separate the 
bulblete, and pot right away, but do not subject 
them to muoh heat till fairly established.—G.C., 
Ecdts. 

-When th6 flowers fade take off the 

bulblets and dibble them into free light soil 
in pots or pans, plaoing the same in a frame 
for the winter. In the spring they will start 
away into growth, when they must have plenty 
of air. About the first week in June set them in 
a sheltered situation in the open air, planting 
them out in the open ground as soon as the 
foliage decays in autumn.— J. 0. B. 

6823.—Mealy bugr on Vines.—Take off 
all the very loose bark from Vines, wash them 
with soft soap, £ lb. to the gallon, have them 
thoroughly clean, then paint them witn a mix- 
tare of Gishurst compound, clay, soot, and sul¬ 
phur with a painter’s brush ; then thoroughly 
wash all the glass and woodwork, paint the 
woodwork with turpentine, take 1 in. of soil off 
the borders ; this will leave none of the fallen 
insects, and will rid you of this horrible pest.— 
J. B. 


6797.— Insects on Brussels Sprouts.— The Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts must be of an inferior strain to be so loose 
and open. There is no way of killing the injects but 
would cost more then the Sprouts are worth. Besides the 
first severe frost will settle them, and as the season is so 
advanced better wait for that—B. H. 

6800.— Moss on walks.—Yea. Salt either In the 
shape of hot brine or scattered dry will do it; but the 
stammer is the right time to apply all these things, as 
they are more effective and less hurtful to other things, 
edgings. Ac., when applied In dry weather. Sulphurio 
acid, h&lf-a-pint to a gallon of water, will kill weeds, Ac. 
—K H. 

6826.—Lichen on walks.—Turn the gravel over 
with a spade so that the bottom comes to the top, 
then make all firm again by treading and rolling. The 
Most and Lichens will die when burned, and the walk 
will be made bright and clean at a trifling expense.— 


6790.- Oxalls valdiviana.—This species certainly 
does reproduce itself with great freedom, but it is pretty 
and would be useful for naturalising in some out-of the- 
way corner. You may soon get rid of it and tropwloides 
by polling up the young plants before they flower.— 


6826.— Hot*water pipes.— My advice to “ J. P.” is 
do not nse glazed earthenware pipes. I tried them to 
lengthen some iron pipes, and out of eight glazed pipes 
used two of them cracked. Iron pipes are the best and 
cheapest in the end.— Experience. 


6866.—Cutting back Evergreens.— Subscriber.— 
From the present time to the end of March Evergreens 
may he cut back with safety, provided always that it la 
done during open weather. 

6866.—Cactus Dahlia — R. C. —This Is only procur¬ 
able in the shape of plants or roots. Any good nursery¬ 
man will supply you. 

0857.—Heat for plants.— Cymro .—A temperature 
of 45* to 50” is plenty nigh enough for such plants as you 
mention. 

0858.—Moving fruit trees and Boses.—J. <?. C. 
—Move them now if the weather keeps open. 

W. A. N.—K small boiler and hot-water pipes would 
be the best investment. The Loughborough Doiler is well 
spoken of, and there are others advertised in Garden¬ 
ing equally good.- P. L.—75° by day and 70° by night. 

Keep a moist atmosphere. The bottom heat must be 
6° higher than the top heat. Do not paint the pipes by 

any means- S. K. P .—We cannot recommend any 

particular kind of boiler. Most of those advertised in 

our columns would probably suit you.- L. A .—An 

index is given in Gardening every week.- Long Peter, 

—Plant it in the tub at once. Use peat, loam, and leaf- 
mould in equal parts, and add plenty of sand. 

Lover of Flown .—These are lots of small boilers, Ac., 
being advertised in our columns suitable for small green¬ 
houses, but it would be invidious of us to recommend 
any particular one. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.—AN communica¬ 
tion* for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Kditor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should, 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity ot 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, if is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

6859.—Hardy English Orchids.—I live In a part 
of Surrey where many Orchids grow abundantly, and 
three different soils, viz., chalk, gravel, and stiff cloy, are 
within a radius of three miles, t want to try to grow the 


Orchids that live near in a bed or border (merely so as to 
have them collected together), and, considering what a 
variety of most curious and interesting Orchids grow 
here, am surprised that I have never seen in any garden 
any attempt at collecting them, but before I try, and 
perhaps fail, I should like to have the opinion of more 
experienced readers of Gardening, who may tell me how 
to begin with the greatest chance of success. Our soil is 
lower greensand, and is sand and gravel; the garden is 
of good light rich soil. Within two miles is the Hog's 
Back, and on it are found all the Orchids that grow on 
chalk in England. Within two miles of Leith Hill begins 
the Weald clay. I add a list of Buch Orchids as l have 
seen or heard of near and wish to try and grow. In 
meadows grow Orchis mascula (common O.), larger 
spotted pale Orchis, and in the park in profusion what 
I believe to be the Man Orchis ; the flower is greenish 
yellow and insignificant, bat has the shape of Aceras 
anthropophora. I have transplanted many, but do not 
know how to increase them. In the clay grow the Marsh 
Orchis (O. incarnata) and the Great Butterfly Orchis 

g abenaria chlorantha). On the ohalk grow the Fly and 
e Orchis. I can add chalk and turfy loam, but the 
general aspect of the bed or border I cannot decide 
without help.— Cuckoo Dorking. 

6860.— Cropping? a kitchen garden.— I should be 
glad of some advice about starting my kitchen garden. 
It is completely unstocked at present with the exception 
of a few Apple trees, Gooseberry and Currant bashes, 
and what has been a Strawberry bed. What ought I to 
do to these fruit trees and bushes f I do not know what 
kinds they are, nor in what bearing condition. The soil 
is gravel. What fruit trees would be most profitable in 
this soil ? and what kinds ? At one end is a wall 8 ft. 
high with N.W. aspect. How could I best use it? and 
for what would that border be best? I am anxiouB to 
lose no time in starting some vegetables, but do not 
know what is the best to do at this time of the year. I wish 
to have a continual succession of small crops, as my 
family is very small, and the garden is a nice siz<* and 
sheltered. There are three large, long beds, one in full 
south aspect, the two others lying N. to S., a north bor¬ 
der and an east border. I am manuring part of this gar¬ 
den from an old cesspool and some old stable manure, 
but have not enough manure yet for the whole.— Buds 
and Blossoms. 

6861.— Treatment of Amaryllises.— I h*d six of 
these bulbs, which were bought at a tale; I do not know 
whether they were imported ones or not, bat they must 
have been taken while in active growth; they were quite 
green, and the leaves were cut off close to the crown. I 
potted them at once, which was in September, in three- 
thirds peat and one-third leaf-mould. I pot them in a 
cold frame till frost appeared, then I removed them to 
the greenhouse, where frost is excluded, and kept them 
almost dry. They have never attempted to grow. They 
are gone quite soft. I should like to know the cause. — 
A. J. R. 

6862.— Plants under trees.— I have a group of five 
fine Hollies in an angle of my lawn, the foliage of which 
extends to the boundary walls on the north-east and 
south-east. During summer and far into autumn the spot 
is a happy hunting ground of children, and not despised 
by others; but for seven months of the year it is too 
damp for enjoyment, and the bare mould is an eyesore. 
Grass will not grow under the shade and winter drip. 
What will break its dulness ? Would Snowdrops, or Win¬ 
ter Aconite, or Autumn Crocus, or any other bulb suc¬ 
ceed, remembering the trampling the ground gets in 
summer? I shall be glad to receive hints from any reader 
-W. G. 


6863. —Protecting 1 material.— I have found the 
want through the autumn of some protection for my 

S lants. My only glasshouse is engaged for a collection of 
hrj santhemuma I want something which would cover 
a temporary framework which can be token down and 
moved from one place in the garden to another as con¬ 
venient, and be fairly durable and weather-tight. Many 
years ago I remember seeing calico prepared, if I mis¬ 
take not, with some mixture of resin, but I do not recol¬ 
lect having seen it used for a very long time. Can any 
reader give me information, and the recipe for preparing 
the calico?—W. G. 


6804.— New Potatoes for show.— Would “ A. D.” 
kindly tell me whether the new American Potato Adi¬ 
rondack is superior to Triumph as a red round for 
exhibition ? ana also if the new white kidney Cosmopoli¬ 
tan would be a good substitute for International, which 
is too late for our local show ? For the same reason I wish 
to get an earlier white round in place of Wchoolmaster. 
Would Feltham White or Porter’s KxceUior be the better 
variety?—J. M. 

6866.— Plants for windows.—Will some one kindly 
advise me what plants will suit my window best ? It is 
a bay window, Bouth aspect. I have tried Fuchsias and 
Geraniums, but found the leavea and flowers fell off, and 
none of the flowers came to perfection ; they all seemed 
to wither before they were fully blown. The plants made 
wood very fast, but seemed to out-grow their strength. 
The sun is on the window all day long.— Sallib. 

6860.—Cuttings of India-rubber plant.—I have 
an India-rubber plant which has reached a good height, 
and now has several shoots at the lower part of the Btem. 
These I wish to remove and pot. It this the right time 
of the year to remove the slips ? If not. what is the 
proper time to do so ? Also what soil should the slips be 

S laced in ? and what heat, Ac., do they require ? I shall 
e very glad of any hints as to their early management.— 


6867. — Sparrows in gardens.—Sparrows Infest my 
gardens and are ruining the prospects for a crop of 
Currants and Gooseberries by picking off all the buds. 
Can any one tell me of a remedy ? Are there places where 
poisoned grain can be bought to put under the bushes 
so as to be rid of these pests ? for with this mild winter 
they are as bad as in Australia.—C. M. 

6868. —Moles in gardens-— I should feel much 
obliged if any one would tell me of the best method of 
getting rid of Moles in a garden ? For monthB past they 
have been making sad havoc with my lawn, and although 
I hav« set traps of vaoious kinds I have not succeeded in 
oatchlng them.—J. N. 3. 


6869. — Paris Daisies and Qytisus.— I have two 
small plants of Chrysanthemum frutescens, white and 
yellow, in 3-in. potB. Will they make blooming plants 
next winter? and how often should they be shifted? 
Should the tops be pinched out or not? I have also a 
plant * of Cytisus in a 6-in. pot, which, though full of 
flowers and buds when bought, has not expanded one 
bud since, but drops its leaves and flowers. What is the 
reason ? and what can I do ?—L. D. 

6870. -Plants for town house.— Will someone 
inform me what are the best Ferns, flowers, or foliaged 
plants to keep in a room in a town house? flo gas. I 
nave found Dracaenas answer well, but I want variety. 
Also what could 1 plant in small china pots to place at 
the corners of the dinner table ? Will anything grow in 
the balcony to train up the front of a house in Liverpool? 
Most people say not.—Boo. 

6871. — Culture of Phloxes, Hollyhocks, and 
P©ntetemone. —Will tome reader inform me how to 
grow the following plants ? and also state whether such 
are annuals or perennials, viz., Pentstemons, Phlox 
Drummondi, and Hollyhocks ? T wish to grow them this 
coming Bummer ; can I raise them horn seed ? or must 
I get young plants ?— Leicester 

6872. —Plants losing their leaves.-I haveaSem- 
pervivum the leaves of which are dropping off; also an 
Hibiscus, some Palms, Cyperus, and Azaleas, all of which 
are dying away. Also a Ficus elastica, the top of which is 
withering up instead of opening into leaves. I have .not 
a greenhouse, but have kept them in a warm room. What 
can I do to them?— Novice. 

6873. —Boses in pots.—A few hints as to proper 

time to repot Boses intended to flower in a cool green, 
house (no heat, unless to keep out frost), whether Roses 
grown in small barrels often require repotting, and a 
tew remarks as to general treatment, will oblige. 
Niphetos, Mardchal Kiel, Alba rosea are the sorts grown ; 
they were repotted in October, but I heard it was wroiu. 
—O. 8. K. * 


6874.—Hyacinths. -Would some reader kindly In¬ 
form me how I am to know when the water in the 
Hyacinth glasses wants changing ? Also, is it advisable 
to give Hyacinths in pots weak guano water twioe or 
three times weekly ? and should I nip off the side shoots 
which one of the bulbs is throwing up?— An Inquirer. 

6876. — Pear trees not fruiting.—I have two trees 
which for the last four years have been loaded with 
bloom, but it ends there, as a couple of Pears have been 
the crop during that period. I pruned the roots last 
winter, but no improvement followed. What shall I now 
do ? They are about 20 ft. high and healthy.—T. A. 

6870.—Primulas in windows.—I have a white 
Primula with a number of buds on, but the flowers seem 
to turn brown and never come out. It is in a warm 
room close to a south window. U was In good flower 
when I bought it, some weeks ago, and has sent up fresh 
buds since. What should I do with it ?—L. D. 

6877. —Cost of greenhouse.— Would “ J. P. t ” who 
answered in Gardening as to proper mode of heating 
a greenhouse, kindly give me particulars and probable 
cost of a structure about 10 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, lean- 
to, and merely intended for keeping bedding plants and 
pot Boses In ?—0.8. K. 


6878.-Plum and Cherry trees not fruiting. — 
Will someone kindly tell me why my Plum and Cherry 
trees on walls do not fruit? some of them bloom, but do 
not fruit. Their small fruits drop off as they begin to 
grow. What soil is suitable for these trees ? and what 
their treatment ? They get the morning sun.—S. B. D. 


6879.—Hyacinths becoming drawn.—I shall 
be glad to know how to check the leaves of Hva- 
ignths grown in pots from becoming too long before the 
flowers come up. I always And the leaves of mine much 
too long, so different from those in the shops_HYA¬ 

CINTH. 


6880. —Flowers for button-holes.— Would seme 
reader give me the names of htlf a dozen aAnn^i^ for 
greenhouse culture that will answer for coat bouquets ? 
Also the name of a good climber that will bloom during 
the Bummer and answer the same purpose ?—J. B. 

6881. -Benovating Nut trees —Will someone In¬ 
form me what would be the best treatment for Nut 
trees, both Cobnut aud Filbert, which have been much 
neglected? The trees are surrounded by suckers.—la t 
noramus. 

6882. —Amaryllis and Agapanthus. -Acting on 
advice given in Gardening last year (3818), I treated my 
Agapanthus, Vallotas, and Amaryllis as there nirected, 
but out of 1 doz. bulbs only one flowered. What treat¬ 
ment should I now give them?—O. S. K. 

6883 —Culture of Dahlias.—Would someone give 
me some information as to planting tubers, treatment 
when up, and taking up, storing, and any thing i n re¬ 
lation to above, also best of sorts ?—G. W. G. 

6884.— Indian Corn.—I am wishful to grow Indian 
Corn thts year; any information as to its cultivation, 
when to sow, what kind of seed, and the best kind of 
soil, Ac., Ac., will oblige.—J. H. G. 

C8S5.— Fern case and aquarium.—Will some 
reader give me a sketch of Fern case and aquarium com¬ 
bined and ita dimensions? Also the way to heat one, 
and best way of ventilating it ?—Inquirer. 

6886. —Flowers for wreaths.—wm any one kindly 
inform me what sort of flowers to grow in my small gar¬ 
den that will be suitable to make wreaths to put on a 
grave all the year ? I have a small greenhouse.—C yril. 

6887. —Destroying wire worm.-1 should be very 
pleased to learn the best means of ridding a garden of 
wlreworm where it has taken a firm hold of the ground. 
—N. H. L. 

6888. —Fowls* manure.—Is fowls’ manure good for 
raising vegetables or flowers ? If so, to what kind coaid 
it be most advantageously applied? and in what manner ? 
—T. A. 

6889. —Geraniums to bloom in summer .—When 
shall I begin to repot Geraniums to bloom in summer ? 
and how shall I treat them afterwards ?— Tom, 
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6890. —' Repotting F^rno. — Sbonld menboaM hard; and Tory prolific. The Pekin dnok ie a large 
"tank have been neglected be cn» down and re- pure wkite Tariety wittl oraog8 bm and fee t, very 

potted! and when!-A. O. a fong body, carried rather upright, and lege wide 

6891. -Seaweed as mrmure—Wonld some reader apart. They often attain 10 lb. in weight.—A nda- 
give particulars as to the value of seaweed as a manure ? lusian. 

6892. —Raising 1 Quince and Paradise stocks. arrrin rrrtTT<aT 3 rartT n 

—Can any reader tell me how to propagate Quince and JLX1IS HU U 0£JAULiL>« 

Paradise stocks ?—W. W. . . 

6893. —Poinaettias after flowering.—How are Soda sconss.—Eequired half a pound of flour, 
roinsettias to be treated after flowering? and how propa- qu(irfcer 0 f a small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 

ated ?—J. A. M. half a teaspoonful cream • of tartar, nearly half a 

6S94.—Mandevilla—How should these be treated? pint buttermilk, half a teaapoonful of salt. Mix 
—Crouch House. ^ materials well together in a basin ; stir in 

- • enough buttermilk to make a stiff, but elastic dough. 

Turn it out on a floured board, knead it lightly till 
POULTRY. I it no longer sticks to your hands, roll out thin, oat 

_ it out iu small rounds with a tumbler or tin cutter. 

Ducks for profit.—Having lived in the Vale of Bake them on a tin in a hot oven for about five 
Aylesbury the greater pert of my life, I may be able mmntea. When they are neen and the surface m 
to give J. H. Ho worth some information respecting smootn, turn and oookfor five minutes longer. They 
this subject- Of course he must first get his eggs, s koy»J d be a very pale colour- Of'°” n a 

which cost at this season of the year about 6s. 6d. gnddle and cook first on one side and then on the 

for thirteen (one sitting); then the hen (which other asm the oven- Serve hot or cold. Sugar may 
should be one that can be depended on for selling he used instead of salt, and they may be made richer 
well) will cost from 4a to 5a. Feed her in the usual by rubbing one ounce of butter or dripping into tlie 
way, once every twenty-four hours, and in one ^ our before the buttermilk is added. 
month the young ducks should appear. Let them get TurnlI> _toDB are the shoots whioh grow out (in 

well nestled before being taken from the hen. Give th the old Turnip r00 te. Put them into 

them each one peppercorn, whioh should be steeped ; old an ho ur before they are to be dressed ; 

in beer, then bod an egg hard, chop it up, and feed the more water th0y are boiled in the better they 
them on that until they are nearly two weeks old, look • if boiled in a small quantity of water 
then get some fine toppings and greaves (well ^ taste bitter ; when the water boils, put in 

boiled), and feed them on that until they are one BT ^ a n handful of salt, and then your vegetables ; 
month old; after that give them Barley meal and . f fregh and gf the y will be done in about 
greaves as much as they can eat (they do not need fcw . minutea ; drain them on the baok of a sieve, 
cramming); they will then, with this treatment, be 3 

1 ready for the market when they are eight or nine Carrots and Onions—Out into thin slices one 
weeks old. Ducks do not want half the paddling some Onion an d three Carrots, and toss them in a sauce- 
people imagine. I may mention that they do much pan with about one ounce, of butter, taking care 
better a little later in the spring. With the above that they do not burn; season with a little pepper 
treatment I have sent ducks to market and have bad and salt, and when they have become a light colour 
the money for them before they have been hatched sprinkle with a little flour, and put in a small quan- 
seven weeks.—E. H. L. tity of stock ; place the sanoepan on the side of 

Brahmas dying— TV. D. and Warsaw.— 1 These * be fire let tbem dmmer gently 
are clearly cases of liver disease, due to over-feeding done * 

on too stimulating food, whioh brings on indigestion,- 

«,d St length affect, the liver. If flowed to go on dylnir.-I cannot agtee wttn “ Median* ” 

long a cure is nearly hopeless, but try a dose of rwrou uyiug. aw* a. ■**■_ 

calomel, Bay one grain every alternate day for a forever 16 vears^has always 

week, feeding meanwhile solely on bread and milk. bird - ^ S 1 ^ d *° r £bu cover 
On recovery give iron tonic or quinine. A good iron ^ them is a warm rain I 
tonic ls made by obtaining } lb- sulphate of iron, JJJJ * pat ^ b?rd out, and in a dry summer 
and adding to it sufficient diluted sulphuric acid as P ul ' , „ :i._ 

will dissolve it. When this ia accomplished mix with ev ®f y day *. Canary P 

a gallon of pure water, keep in a well-corked jar, f J° d * ^^n^lyfreehfruit livery 

and add to the drinking water when required, fond of potato peelmgs and «*> 

About a tablespoonful to every half gaUon of dnrin^ the iast^wo hL®52d 

drinking water would be the right quantitj.-AN- egga-E H. W. 

Winter layers— E. A. TF.-Brahmas will be Gold fish in fernery.-I have been enlarging 
found much better in this respect than either Hon- m y fernery, and in the new part I have a 
dans or black Hambnrghs, being hardier and not so tunnel about 20 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 7 ft. oigh. 
much affected by Bevere weather. During spring and I ha* e ^ cemented on^the bottom, and up the sides 
summer, however, the two latter varieties will far ex- about 1 ft. high, which I intend filling with water ; 
ceed theformer in number of eggs. Brahmas, Cochins, the water will also extend into the fernery. I should 
Plymouth rocks, and Dominiques, are considered be glad to know if gold-fish would thrive in it. lhe 
the best winter layers, and yon will not do better or water will be about three parts spring water. The 
so well with any common or oross-bred birds. A other part would be rain water from the glass roof, 
cross between Houdan and black Hamburgh would \ should also like to know what I ought to plant in 
not produce anything very extraordinary; better the water for the benefit of the fish ; also what food 
try the Houdan and Brahma, using a cook of they require. I have no artificial heat, but it is 
the former variety with hens of the latter, always moderately warm, and in frosty weather it 
This is an excellent cross both as regardslaying and ** fall of steam or mist from the tunnel. Inquirer. 
table fowl. Andalusian. American weed-—" P. T.,” Rochester, Deo. 31, 

Space for fowls. — 8. C .—In a run 30 ft. by recommends American weed to be placed among 
10 It. might be kept a dozen fowls in health with gold fish. I shall be glad if he will tell me where I 
ordinary care and management. If only required for can procure some. —E. Maguire. 

eggs we should recommend Minorcas or Andalu- ^ p, __, _ 

elans, although if the wire fence is only 6 ft Babbit with aore feet.-Canany readermfonn 
high, there is a probability of their flying over, es- S? how t0 . trea ‘ * ” h,oh h “ » ore ?« n ‘ ta ? 

pecially the latter kind, frhy not keep Brahmks ? The ? ,re . dr ? ttn , d , redd » h .. m . _°_ ol °”» otherwise 
Thev are eanital layers, hear oonfinement well, and seems qnite healthy. WlMBLSDOIf. 


POULTRY. i 

Ducks for profit.—Having lived in the Vale of 
Aylesbury the greater part of my life, I may be able 1 
to give J. H. Howorfch some information respecting 1 
this subject Of coarse he must first get his eggs, 1 
which cost at this season of the year about 6s. 6d. I 
for thirteen (one sitting); then the hen (whioh ' 
should be one that can be depended on for selling 
well) will cost from 4a to 5a. Feed her in the. usual ' 
way, once every twenty-fonr hoars, and in one 1 
month the young ducks should appear. Let them get 
well nestled before being taken from tbe hen. Give 
them each one peppercorn, whioh should be steeped 
in beer, then boil an egg hard, chop it up, and feed J 
them on that until they are nearly two weeks old, . 
then get some fine toppings and greaves (well , 
boiled), and feed them on that until they are one 
month old; after that give them Barley meal and \ 
greaves as much as they can eat (they do not need ; 
cramming); they will then, with this treatment, be 
ready for the market when they are eight or nine 
weeks old. Dncks do not want half the paddling some 
people imagine. I may mention that they do much 
better a little later in the spring. With the above 
treatment I have sent ducks to market and have had 
the money for them before they have been hatched 
seven weeks.—E. H. L. 

Br ahmas dying—TP. D. and Warsaw. —These 
are clearly cases of liver disease, due to over-feeding 
on too stimulating food, whioh brings on indigestion, 
and at length affects the liver. If tulowed to go on 
long a cure is nearly hopeless, but try a dose of 
calomel, Bay one grain every alternate day for a 
week, feeding meanwhile solely on bread and milk. 
On recovery give iron tonic or quinine. A good iron 
tonic is made by obtaining 1 lb- sulphate of iron, 
and adding to it sufficient diluted sulphuric acid as 
will dissolve it. When this is accomplished mix with 
a gallon of pure water, keep in a well-corked jar, 
and add to the drinking water wheu required. 
About a tablespoonful to every half gallon of 
drinking water would be the right quantity.— An¬ 
dalusian- 

Winter layers— -E. A. W. —Brahmas will be 
found much better in this respect than either Hon- 
dans or black Hambnrghs, being hardier and not so 
much affected by Bevere weather. During spring and 
summer, however, the two latter varieties will far ex¬ 
ceed the former in number of eggs. Brahmas, Cochins, 
Plymouth rocks, and Dominiques, are considered 
the best winter layers, aad you will not do better or 
so well with any common or oross-bred birds. A 
cross between Hondan and black Hamburgh would 
not produce anything very extraordinary; better 
try the Houdan and Brahma, using a cock of 
the former variety with hens of the latter. 
This is an excellent cross both as regardslaying and 
table fowl.— Andalusian. 

Space for fowls. -8. C.—In a run 30 ft by 
10 ft. might be kept a dozen fowls in health with 
ordinary care and management. If only required for 
eggs we should recommend Minorcas or Andalu¬ 
sians, although if the wire fence is only 6 ft 
high, there is a probability of their flying over, es¬ 
pecially the latter kind. Why not keep Brahmas P 
They are capital layers, bear oonfinement well, and 
would never attempt to get over the fence.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Tea leaves for fowls—/- R. M .—This is cer¬ 
tainly not a nourishing food, and we cannot see 
what good can oome of it. However, as your birds 
appear to like them, perhaps a few now and again 
will give them a relish for their food.— Andalu¬ 
sian. 

Minorcas and Leghorns—Is there any place 
in Ireland where I can proenre some of these fowls P 
also Pekin duoks. and what are they like in appear¬ 
ance?— Corfu. [We do net know the address of 
any poultry fancier in Ireland. Minorcas very much 
resemble black Spanish. The face, however, is red 
instead of white,and the body is larger and squarer, 
and standing on shorter legs than the Spanish. 
Leghorns also are of decided Spanish type, but with 
yellow legs and red faces There are two varieties, 
the white and brown. The former is pure white 
throughout, and the latter is identical in plumage 
with our black-red game. The chief drawback in 
Leghorns is their small siae, but they are fairly 


Seeds of Hardy Plants, Annuals , 4* 

(NOT QUOTED lN MANY CATALOGUES), 

H’Oda 18S2- 

SOUTH OP IRELAND HORT1 CULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION, J uly », 1S7S. 

u The Pint Extra Frlxe of Thr&e Guineas ni won >>T William 
Baylor Hartl&nd for a large and railed aarortment -«f hardy 
one of the most interesting feat area of the entire Yid* 

C*n*tituXi»n. 

“Another feature in tne exhibition waa Mr. WlUiam Baylor 
Hartland’s collection of hardy plant*, for which ho waa awarded a 
Special Prize of Three Oulneai .—Cork £xamin«r, 

• “ The Sp.-»clal Prlxe of Three Guinea* wit won by Mr. William 
llaylor Hartland with a Large anil varied aaaortment of b.autlfnl 
hardy plants. TV* collection wa« one of the most interesting fea¬ 
tures in the entire exhibition.’ 1 — Fid# C*rk Doii , Heraid. 

MVWEXCB 0¥ QUALITY (UntMiedted). 

" 1 have noticed aeedt in your catalogue not seen ia any list at 
this side of the channel, and encloae cheque far the things aa 
marked. I am exceedingly fond of hardy perennial*.”—J. T. POEU 
MAN, B«q., B mm cote. Nottingham, England, Feb. 24,1SSD. 

From Dr. W. H BROWN, The Laurels Hull. Oct. 27. 198t— 

“ The seeds I had from you did vary well. Th« experimental pac¬ 
ket of Phlox Drammondt were splendid.” 

Prom Mr. W. SPAIGHT, KillaloeCnstle, Co. Clare —” The Ptoeka 
are now in bloom ivory fine donb’e Crimson). The Canary f’tocka 
are splendid, aad the Dlanthus Crimson Bella havs been and are 
much admired. The Pearl Tuberoses bloomed soiendldly ” 

From A. R. HUNT. Rsq , Torquay. Devon, July 15. lsdL—“Ths 
Verbenas are a most promising lot—the best seedlings 1 have grows 
for variety, and the Zinnias promise well.” 

Proiu Mrs. H. H. POE. SoXboro’ Nenagh. March 4, igsi —*• Beg* 
to say that the Gloxinias from the seed sent her last year ware moat 
beautiful.” 

From the Bisters of Mrrcy. fit Joseph’s, Klnsale. Aug. 31. 1831.— 

‘ ‘ The Religious are happy to say that the root* and seeds were vsi y 
good, and produced a grand display in tbeir garden, which excited 
great admiration from all who *aw them. ” 

From Mr. JOHN CAIRNS, The Gardens, Olenvilla. Permoy. Aar. 
9. 1881.— 1 1 must compliment you on your strain of German Stock 
^nd Lobelia They are the best of their kind I have ever grown. 
We had s fine show on our * wild bank * of hardy plants this season 
from your seeds.” 

StUctiotu from IttUr “ A ” art offtrtd post Jrtt for stamps or P.O O. 

Achillea Ptarmlca Sore-pleno (Double Yarrow) .. .. O 

Adorns vernala, lovely yellow border plant .OS 

Amphicarpme Menoloa, tuberous-rooted papilionaceous hardy 
climber from North America; as powerful a grower as 
the Scarlet Ruaner, and aa pretty In Bower as Keueoyas 1 O 

Anehusa eapeasis (The Cape Forget-me-not) .0 3 

Aqullegla (Columbines), a meat rare collection ; aaaortment, 

eight distinct sorts. .. ..30 

Armeria esphalotea splendens (the Great Giant fiea Fink) ..03 
Armaria msrltlma (Thrift), white, lilac, and pink .. oaok O 0 
Three forms of Boa Pink for edgings. 

Aster vlrglnlcus, virgin Lena blue (Amrcn. Michaelmas Daisies) O 3 
.. .. ., white ,. .,0 3 

Asters, finest mixed hybrid perennials, most beautiful in au¬ 
tumn .0 8 

Anemone sylvestrls (the Snowdrop Anemone), very rare In 
seed, the counterpart of the Wailful Honorlne Jobert 
(Japanese vaiiety), the only dUferanoe being dwarf and 

spring-fliwerfng . ., ..OS 

Aubrietia graces and purpnrea. ...03 

„ violacea, new rose colour. ..10 

Anemone fulgens, for spring planting, very cheap offer, per 

dos., post free.'2 0 

Hyaclnthus candicans, white, for bed centres, alwaysgrouped 

in quantity, quite hardy, per dos., post tree, «a. 4a., 3a 4d., S 4 
Anemone japorlci Honorlne Jobert (white Japanese Ane¬ 
mone;, per dos . post free..50 

HLA.IRTL.AJSriD’S 

•* Old Established ” Seed Warehouse. 

24, PATRICK STREET, CORK 


XTTX)B33:. 


Azalea buds deformed .. fioo 
Belladonna Lilies .. .. 692 

Bellflower, double .. .. 6*3 

Cacti, treatment of .. .. 639 

Carnations, perpetual .. 637 
Carnations, tree .. .. 337 

Campanula peroiclfolia .. 5- 3 

Carrot.585 

China Aster.592 

Chrysanthemums .. 669 

Cinerarias and Oalceolarlaa 590 

Climber, for greenhouse .. 569 
Cupresaus Tawsoniana .. 591 

ifephne indie*.HdO 

Didiscus, blue.582 

Dogs trespaialng .. .. 668 

Bptphvlluma.560 

Flowers, prtserving.. .. 562 

Flowers, reviving cut .. 362 
Fruit trees, pruning .. 364 
Fuchsia serratl folia .. 339 

Oalllardla nice* .. .. 58.’ 

Gardening for profit .. 536 
Glorlosa roperba .. 368 

Gooseberry bushes .. .. 361 j 

j Heating frames .. ..666 


Lnbelias, wintering.. .. 669 
Mealy bag on Vines.. .. 664 

Mealy bug, remedies lor .. 661 

Onlou.665 

Oranges. .. 660 

Pausies, culture of .. .. 662 

Parsnips .582 

Poultry..VW 

Primula cortusoldeiamasna 563 
Propagating In sand 556 

Propagating bedding plants 558 
Rhododendrons, grafting . 561 

Root pruning.564 

Rokcs, positions f >r,. .. 537 

Roses, pruning hardy .. 637 
Seeds, notes on sowing .. 563 

fiolannmt . M"> 

finlanums, culture of .. 55n 
Vegetables In frame* .. 561 
Vegetables, time to sow .. 5-5 

Vines.961 

Vines la pots.604 


Hardy Exotic Ferns. 

ITAVING received several very large conaign- 

XX meats of North American FERNS in splenaid condition— 
suong cr vvna, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—we after 
many varieties at 6d each and upwards. Lists on anpllcmUoa.— 
W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, “Tbe” Fern Nursery of Britain, Bale, 

Manchester. 

TJ ED CURRANTS, three-year-old, about twenty 

Xu dozen at Is. 8d. dox. Raspberry Canes, 3s. ISO. Cash with 
order.—C. STUBBS, Stevenage. Herts. 

HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, post” free. 

\J 7s. 6d. 100. Is. 2d. dos.; rooted cuttings. 2s. Special offer of 
Roses on9 fruit trees. List on application. Flower and vegetable 
seeds of tbs very best quality. Catalogue will be posted on Twceipt 
of stamped address —R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman, Seedsman, 
and Florist, Ashiate Road, Chesterfield. 

pUTTINGrS.—Chrysanthemums, best early and 

v Into flowering sorts. Is per dos., 5s. per 10O; Zonal Pelnrca- 
nlnma. best single srd double true to name. Is. per dox.. "a. per 
100; fancy ditto. Is. 3d. pi-r dox.; Fuchsias, best sort. Is. per do*., 
7». per 10u.—A. WOODYATT, Nurseryman and Florist, Woodford. 
Be.-aeley. 

WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, a cross 

▼ f between Telegraph and Blu*gown ; length 18 In., a very 
strong grower and abundant cropper, the best Market Cucum¬ 
ber grown, which the scores of testimonials received from those 
who grew It last year give good proof i per pkt. Is. and 3s. Sd. 
Wells’large flowering Cineraria, flowers 3 in. across, the largost 
flower known, per pkt. 1*. 6d. and 3s. 6d ; stock lim tai. Wells’ 
■apero Primula, red and white, saved from best flower* only * 
Sower, immense fixe, par pkt. Is. aud 2s *d. ; a small packet of 
each of the above. 8s ; a large ditto, 6s. fid. Post free, from 
W. WRLLS, Bsrlswood Nurseries. Uejhill. Sumy 

TSWARF ROSES.—To clear several hundreds 

U nice sturdy wcil-rooted dwarf Roses in the very 8«*t 
named varieties. We warrant these to give satisfaction. Per 
dox., 7s.; 26 for 13s. fid. for cash our selection, hot if custom-ra 
send kinds preferred we will follow their listaa near as possible 
-RYDER A SON, 8ale, Manchester. 

PERN CASES.*—New and elegant designs from 

X 36*.: send for photos, and testimonials-, also Fi>m«rtes 
for outside windows.—W. RAGLAN, 16, Mornington Road New 
Grots. 

pX PERI MENTAL CHEMISTRY. FartTr 

XJ Introductory. Eighty experiments, with 50 tlluitratlona. By 
J. EMERSSN REYNOLD.-*, M.D., F.R.H., Professor of tth-m-otTy 
Unlvorslty of Dnbiln. “Clear and thorough.”— Chfvik-nl Xmes 
“No better guide to the study of chemical science. 11 —A<w«rv 
really go- d Introductory work, written with a high purpoee.”— 
Lancet. Part II nearly ready * 

LONGMANS A CO., and all Booksellers 

pIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VAL.EN- 

Xw T1NB8.—Floral Emblems, hand-painted flewer on allk 
in blonde; the Aisthetle feomlc), bweet-hearta. Bril* for 
Beaux. Valentine Fans Old English Ivorlne lnnd-psanbsl cards 
Ac . ail is., by rost for 13 stamps ; Pomp* lour Sweet Bags, *m. 6d 
Jewellery Valentines from 2s. fid. ; Valentine Cachet* and loo 
ether sorts, all sweetlv nerfamed front la. to £3J. Detairod L»i 
on application to EUGENE R1MMBL, 9J, Strand; lrs. Rmct 
Street; and 24, Corahill. ^ 
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House and Window Hardening. 

PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 

The destruction of plants where they are need 
for famishing rooms or cold conservatories is so 
great during winter as to severely tax the 
resources of the.garden as regards rearing and 
getting them up, but by making a proper selec¬ 
tion, and avoiding the use of tender subjects at 
this season, much loss and disappointment may 
be saved, as there are many beautiful plants 
that will stand almost any amount of cola and 
rough usage. 

Palms. —The most striking for house decora¬ 
tion are the diffefent kinds of Palms, several 
of which are hardy, or nearly so, and others will 
bear without suffering a temperature ranging 
anywhere between 40° and 50°. Cliamterops 
Fortunei has stood out iu many places for years, 
and is .therefore one of the most suitable plants 
for our purpose. The character and general contour 
of this species reader it peculiarly adapted for 
halls and staircases, where, if judiciously placed, 
it has a striking effect; single plants of this and 
others likewise come in well for forming the 
centres of groups. The Fhcenixes, too, such as 
P. dactylifera and reclinata, are useful for this 
purpose, and from their opener and more spread¬ 
ing fronds they present an easy and elegant out¬ 
line. The best Palm in this respect is Areca 
lutescens, the foliage of which is of a very pleas¬ 
ing pale green, and the leaf-stems yellow or 
straw-coloured, but to be safe and do well it is 
necessary for this kind to have a degree of heat 
not lower than 50°. Areca sapida is a strikingly 
ornamental Palm that bears a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature well, and A. Baueri is like it, but 
grows much larger and stronger. Latania bor- 
bonica is another well-known kind, which, 
although a fast grower, if potted and freely 
treated, may, by being cramped at the roots, be 
kept small for years, as may also most of the 
others, as all they require to maintain them in 
health is plenty of water and an occasional 
soaking with liquid manure. Kentia Fosteriana, 
australis, Belmoreana are likewise of bold type, 
and sufficiently hardy to succeed in a green¬ 
house. Amongst Cycads the most desirable are 
Encephalartos and Macrozamias, which had sin¬ 
gular looking trunks or caudex and leaves, re¬ 
markable for their division and beauty. 


hardship is the Aspidistra lurida and its varie¬ 
gated variety, both of which struggle on bravely 
even when the air is so impure from gas that 
nothing else in the plant way will live. In Lon¬ 
don house windows it forms quite a feature. 
Ficus elastics runs it close and generally shares 
with it the honours or misery, as the oase may 
be, and were it not for these two well-known 
plants, many would not have a green leaf in 
winter to oheer them. I do not know whether 
the New Zealand Flax has been tried in the 
same way, bqt I should think it would be equal 
to either ; at all events, it is one of the best for 
large conservatories, halls, or corridors and for 
assisting in forming bold groups. The variegated 
i varieties of this are remarkably fine, but as they 
cannot be got from seed they are scarce and 
dear, as they can only be increased by division. 
The normal type, however, can be raised readily 
from seed, and make good plants at a year old 
if sown early, so as to give them a long season’s 
growth. Grevillea robusta and Acacia lophantha 
are both elegant habited plants, almost or quite 
as handsome and ornamental as Ferns. Dracania 
australis, again, is another serviceable plant, 
either in a large or small state. To lighten up 
the greenery in the absence of flowering plants 
there is nothing so striking as variegated things 
such as Coprosma Baueriana variegafca, the 
leaves of which are moBt beautifully marked 
with rich creamy yellow, and so glossy as to 
look quite polished and bright. Yucca aloeifolia 
variegate and the variegated Aloe are two ex¬ 
ceedingly useful plants and both very tenacious 
of life, the latter especially, as being succulent 
it will exist the greater part of the year without 
water and only requites a small modicum of soil 
to grow in. Euonymus latifolius variegatus is 
so good as to be quite deserving a place in the 
best collection in any conservatory, as it 
fine leaves and is richly and beautifully marked, 
as is also Eurya variegate, which, like the Euony¬ 
mus, is nearly hardy, but to have it in good con¬ 
dition it requires the protection of glass. With 
such plants as those just enumerated, it will be 
seen how independent one may be of those of a 
more tender character as regards winter furnish¬ 
ing, as there is plenty of variety and diversity 
of character, among them, and by introducing 
.a few flowering subjects as they come in from 
time to time, quite a fine display may be main¬ 
tained. __ j § g 


roots, whiph can be taken up and stored in dry 
sand safe from frost. It is one of the most bril¬ 
liant blue summer-flowering plants inexistence, 
and was used more freely many years ago than 
now. 

Lobelias and Petunias. —Lobelias of the 
speciosa section come fairly true from seed; 
there may be some variation in strength and 
compactness of habit, but this feature can be 
subdued and regulated by cutting or pinching 
back any plants that seem disposed to outgrow 
their neighbours. Can anything, again, as a 
j mixed bed be more showy than amass of seed¬ 
ling Petunias ? The colours are not harsh and 
irritating like the scarlet Geranium, but soft 
and pleasing ; the Boil need not be rich—iu fact, 
they flower beat in a rather poor soil—and in the 
driest summers they do not require artificial 
watering. There is, however, I suppose, some 
drawback to every earthly thing, and towards 
the autumn, especially if the weather be damp, 
they have a tendency to over-luxuriance, and to 
droop over the edges of the beds. The best way 
to keep them within bounds is, instead of peg¬ 
ging them down, to form a sort of rough trellis- 
work 6 in. or 8 in. above the soil, and train the 
shoots over it, not waiting, of course, till the 
shoots are too long before thia is done, or the 
difficulty in putting matters right will be in¬ 
creased a hundred-fold. Treated in this way, 
the beds have a neat and tidy appearance, and 
I think also this training tends to check growth 
and keeps the plant more compact. Seeding 
Verbenas make a handsome bed, little inferior 
to the Petunia ; and for a large bed, where the 
soil is good and deep, few things are superior to 
the double Zinnias, which can be had in various 
colours, separately if desired. 

Balaams, again, are not half so much used 
for open-air decoration as they deserve to be. 
Those who have only seen them starving in small 
pots cannot form an idea how beautiful they are 
when planted out in good soil in an open situa¬ 
tion away from trees. Among yellow-flowering 
plants, the small single form of Tagetes signata 
putnila is useful, but it is not equal to the double 
variety, which really makes a handsome bed. 
Both of these, however, no matter how carefully 
saved and selected, are all the better for having 
their growth regulated a bit till the beds are 
filed. 


Ferns. —Next to Palms in point of useful¬ 
ness come some of the larger and hardier of the 
greenhouse Ferns, especially the arboresoent 
kinds, which in a young state are very effec¬ 
tive associated with the plants just named. 
Although Tree Ferns when they attain size and 
have tranks are dear, seedlings of the same sorts 
may be had at a reasonable rate, and these are 
the most desirable for decoration. Dicksonia an- 
tarctica, Cyathea mednllaris, and Cibotium re¬ 
gale are the best, and besides these there are 
several other large growers that are almost 
equally striking, one of the finest being Balan* 
tinm Culcita, which has long stalks rising from 
a densely hair-covered crown, and bears spread¬ 
ing, smooth, bright shining green fronds that 
are very attractive. Coining to the smaller sec¬ 
tion, there is Pteris argyrea, with its floe varie¬ 
gated fronds that show up in such pleasing con¬ 
trast with Palms and other fine-foliaged plants, 
and Cyrtomium falcatum, another Fern which 
is always admired, standing out as it does among 
Ferns as conspicuously as the Holly among 
evergreens. In many positions this kind is quite 
hardy, and from having such thick glossy leaves 
it does well in rooms, as it is unaffected by dust 
and the variation of atmosphere which there 
takes place. 

Fine-leaved and variegated plants. 
—Aralia Sieboldi is a capital house plant, so en¬ 
during that it will live and keep its beautiful 
dark green colour for weeks almost in the dark, 
as will also Imantophyllnm miniatum, which is 
one of the most useful plants anyone can culti¬ 
vate, as, besides having such good foliage, its 
large heads of Ltlv-like orange-coloured flowers 
sent up early in the spring are strikingly beau¬ 
tiful, and last a long time in perfection. Another 
plant that will stand almost any amount of 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BEDDING PLANTS FROM SEED. ‘ 

It is not everyone who ha9 the space or m eans 
to provide and winter a large number of Pelar¬ 
goniums and other tender bedding plants. No 
matter how favourably one may be situated, the 
keeping of a large Btock of such plants involves 
a good deal of trouble, and takes up space that 
might be more profitably occupied. Moreover, 
it is quite practicable to make a garden very 
gay in summer and autumn—I will say nothing 
now about winter or spring—with seedlings 
alone without keeping or purchasing a single 

E lant; and a comparatively small amount will 
uy the seeds required. There will, of course, in 
some cases be a difference in habit and some 
variation in colour, as in those particulars a cer¬ 
tain natural freedom, involving Borne departure 
from the normal type, is nearly always percep¬ 
tible in seedlings, and must be expected ; but to 
many people this will not be an objection. 
There are, however, a few plants which oome 
true from seed through many generations; one 
of these we have in 

Verbena venosa, one of the best and most 
pleasing hardy bedding or border plants. I have 
raised many thousands of this Verbena from 
Beed, and never saw any variation in them. It 
would be a great help to flower gardeners if other 
shades of colour of this useful old plant could be 
obtained. Another plant that comes true from 
seed is the • 

Salvia patens ; but both thia and the pre¬ 
ceding should be so'wn in a hot-bed early in 
spring, in order to get them into flower early. 
This Salvia) as is well known, has tuberous 


Those plants that take the lead should be 
pinched back when necessary, and this can be 
done without encouraging too much severe 
formality. However much we may be in love 
with Nature, there is an incongruous appear¬ 
ance about a group of plants that seem to 
have no natural resemblance to each other. 
Nature never groups plants in that way, and 
the pinching of a robust shoot when necessary 
adds to the plant’s blooming capacity. For 
large beds or back positions in borders, the 
lemon and orange varieties of the African 
Marigold are very lasting and showy. The 
dwarf kinds of Ageratum, if selected and 
saved with oare, may be raised in a gentle 
heat with bat little trouble, and, with a little 
management in summer very effective masses 
may easily be had. 

Tuberous Begonias will some day be a 
prime feature in sheltered positions ; they will 
grow in all the colours of the Pelargonium 
without their liability to be washed out by 
rain, or exhausted by attempts at seed-bear¬ 
ing during periods of drought, and they require 
no expensive preparation to keep them through 
the winter. I have no doubt in a well-drained 
site they may be kept as easily at Cannas 
under a covering of litter. They may be raised 
from seeds in a hot-bed and if sown early and 
well attended to, most of the plants will flower 
the same season. The seeds are very small, and 
must be only lightly covered with j ust the merest 
sprinkle of sand. 

Much more might be said upon this subject, 
and many other names of suitable plants given, 
not only of flowering plants, but also of plants 
of stately or pleaBing habit of growth, all of 
which may be raised from seed, and will con¬ 
tinue in most oases to improve in appearance 
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during the summer and autumn till cut off by 
frost. 1 have said nothing either about the large 
number of perfectly hardy plants well suited 
for massing, and that cost nothing to keep. Take, 
for instance, the large family of Violas, in almost 
all shades of purple, yellow, and white, and 
even a black may be had if desired. In a limited 
space one can only touch upon a subject so large 
ia a very superficial manner, little more, indeed, 
than just to act as a reminder ; and in doing so 
I do not wish it to ba inferred that I am recom¬ 
mending those who have plenty of conveniences 
for wintering their stock of plants and cuttings, 
and who care little about winter or spring 
flowers, to give up doing so. I am only anxious 
to point out that by curtailing the winter stock, 
and making up with seedlings raised in spring, 
the space under glass perhaps might be more 
profitably occupied. Most of the plants I have 
named, and others of a similar character that 
might be added to the list, Buch, for instance, as 
the various varieties of Phlox Drummondi, 
which in good soil are exceedingly attractive and 
lasting in character, require a hot-bed to start 
them in spring. 

Time to eow.— The best time to begin 
operations is about the end of February or be¬ 
ginning of March. Some anxious people start 
earlier, but it is better to wait for sunshine and 
full daylight, so as to keep a steady well-sus¬ 
tained growth. The size of the hot-bed must of 
course depend upon the number of plants re¬ 
quired ; but an ordinary two-light frame will 
hold seed pans or pots sufficient to raise many 
thousands of plants in their young, undeveloped 
state. A second hot-bed of a moderate tempera¬ 
ture will be required later on—say about the 
middle or end of March—as by that time many 
of the young seedlings will require to be pricked 
off, as gardeners term it, 1 in. or so apart, into other 
pans, or boxes will do admirably. And early in 
April a cold frame or pit should be available to 
harden them off, beginning with the hardiest 
kinds. In this way an economical and efficient 
plant manufactory will be established that will 
give far less trouble than striking the same 
number of cuttings, for which a stock of plants 
must be kept through the winter. 

Soil, & 0 . —There are one or two other matters 
of detail that might be referred to with advan¬ 
tage. Thepots or pans should be clean and well 
drained. The soil should be used in a mode¬ 
rately dry state ; this can be insu red by placing 
a sufficient quantity in a shed a fortnight pre¬ 
vious. Sandy loam and leaf-mould in about equal 
proportions will be suitable, and it can be passed 
through a i-in. sieve, and the rough reserved 
to place over the crocks in the bottom of the 

S ots. The soil should be pressed in moderately 
rm, and be watered with a fine-rosed pot 
especially for all small seeds, as in a great 
measure this obviates the necessity for future 
waterings till the seeds have germinated. The 
covering of soil over the seeds should be about 
equal to the diameter of the seeds or a little 
more. A sprinkle of sand will be the best 
covering for very small seeds. A bottom-heat of 
about 80° will be ample, and a few inches of Baw- 
dust or Cocoa-nut fibre forms a very good bed to 
plunge the pots in. When the pots are all 
arranged in the bed, mat it up for a week, night 
and day ; the seeds will vegetate best in the 
dark ; the light only helps to evaporate the 
moisture. At the end of the week look into the 
bed and see if any of the young plants are show¬ 
ing themselves ; if they are, gradually increase 
the light, matting up every night, as before. 
The second hot-bed must be prepared in time, 
before overcrowding does injury. H. R. 


Cultivation of the Verbena for ex¬ 
hibition. —Verbenas are not so popular as they 
should be, for they are easily grown and reauire 
little more than ordinary attention to make a 
fine display, but if required for competitive pur¬ 
poses the amount of attention and care must be 
increased. I have found that they thrive the best 
ia a rather stiff soil that has been well enriched 
with the very best and most thoroughly decom¬ 
posed manure from the farmyard ; I think too 
much cannot be given them. An exhibitor will 
propagate his next year’s stock in the previous 
autumn, about the middle of September, and 
keep them in a cool frame through the winter, 
merely keeping the frost from them. In March 
or April they should be potted singly in small 
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pots and removed to a warmer temperaturo, in 
order to have strong bushy plants by the middle 
of May, when thev may be planted out in 4-ft. 
beds 2 ft. apart all ways. The great secret in ob¬ 
taining good blooms is to disbud from the time 
they are planted to within three weeks of the 
time the blooms are required, and at the same 
time giving the plants liquid manure twice a 
week, and as they are gross feeders they may 
have it moderately strong. The weak wood must 
be entirely removed, and each plant to carry 
four or five shoots. During the blooming season 
the blooms must be protected by means of 
handlights raised a few inches above the plants, 
and these should be shaded to prevent the sun 
shrivelling the lower petals before those at the 
crown have opened ; I generally whitewash the 
top of the lights. Blooms for exhibition should 
always be cut the previous night, and be allowed 
to remain out of water a few hours to set the 
petals.—R. Manx, Shad well, Leeds. 

Blue-flowered annual (Eutoca viscida). 
—This is an extremely pretty annual which 
belongs to theNemophila family. It grows about 



Blue-flowered annual (Eutoca viscida). 


1 ft. high, and has erect branches furnished 

with coarsely-toothed leaves. The flowers, which 
are produced on singularly curling racemes, are 
a deep blue, flushed in the centre with violet, 
and are produced from July to September. The 
lant thrives best in sandy loam. Like all other 
alf-hardy annuals, it is best sown early in the 
season under glass. Seed of it can be obtained 
from most good seed houses, but should any 
one fail to get it from their own seedsman 
they will be able to obtain it from Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, of Ipswich. 

6834.—Ribbon border of perennials. 
—Nothing easier ; there are hundreds of suit¬ 
able plants to choose from. The chief point is to 
have them suitably arranged as regards height 
and colour, the more so as the individual va¬ 
rieties of several distinct families vary consider¬ 
ably in height, notably the Asters (perennial), 
CEnotheras, Phloxes, &c. The situation, nature 
of soil, and treatment will considerably affect 
their character in this respect. If the soil is 
naturally rich, and has not been heavily 
cropped, little or no manure will be necessary, 
but if at all poor a good dressing should be 
given at once; if this had been worked in when 
trenching it would have been much better. I 
give lists of a few kinds which are sure to afford 
a satisfactory result, arranged as near as possi¬ 
ble to their different heights. Of course the 
tallest kinds should be placed at the back, the 
other lines gradually diminishing to the front. 
Those marked with an asterisk will afford a 
good display this summer if planted any time 
up to the middle of May. I should oertainl v not 
fill so long a border with unvarying lines of any 
one colour, or even with one plant of different 
colours, but vary the monotony by dividing it 
into bays or blocks of different arrangements, or, 
better still, place a plant of different height, or 
colour, or both, at regular distances. Thus, for 
the back line, say a Hollyhock of any oolour, with 
a white Foxglove on each side of it, and three 
blue Delphiniums between, or any arrangement 
of this kind. Plants 3 ft. or mode in height: 
* Hollyhocks '.(various), * Lupines (blue), * Del¬ 
phiniums (blue), * Foxgloves (various), Lychnis 
(scarlet), * Perennial Asters (various) (Michael¬ 
mas Daisies). 2 ft. to 3 ft. : * Perennial Asters 


(various), * Pentstemons (various), * Phloxes 
(various), * (Enothera (yellow), * Pyrethrums 
(various), * Lobelia cardinalis (scarlet), Cara- 

E inula pyramidalis, &c., (blue and white), 
inums (blue and yellow), Lilies, &c. 1 ft. to 
2 ft. : * Anemone japonica (white and pink), 
* Anemone fulgens (scarlet), * Aquilegias 
(various), * CEnotheras (white and yellow), 
* Dianthus barbatus (various), (Sweet Wil¬ 
liams), * Indian Pinks, * Geum coccineum fL-pl. 
(scarlet), * Spiraeas (white), * Papaver (Poppy) 
(various), Hemerocallis (Day Lily). Dwarfs for 
front row : * Daisies (Double) (various), * Vio¬ 
las (various), * Cupheas (scarlet and yellow), 
* Myosotis (blue), * Campanula carpatica (white 
and blue), Gentians (blue).—B. C. R. 


MONKSHOOD. 

(ACONITUM NAPELLUS.) 

In answer to several correspondents who have 
asked us to give a description of the Monkshood 
from which aconitina is obtained, we reproduce 
a sketch of the plant and root which was given 
in the first number of Gardening. All plants of 
this genus possess virulently poisonous proper¬ 
ties ; the roots of some of the Indian species 
produce the Bikli poison of Nepaul, one of the 
most dangerous of poisons. The roots of Aconi- 
tum ferox, supposed to be a variety of A. 
Napellus, are used in Hindostan for poisoning 
arrows with which tigers are destroyed. Several 
kinds of Aconitums are commonly grown in 
gardens, especially A. Napellus, the roots of 
which produce the deadly alkaloid called 
aconitina, which is so poisonous that one-fiftieth 
part of a grain has produced fatal results. The 
root of the Monkshood plant is a biennial. It is 
formed on the side of the root of the previous 
year during the summer and autumn, and the 
old root then gradually decays. About the 
months of October, November, December, and 
January, when the leaves are absent, it posses¬ 
ses the greatest activity, and hence the above 
months are the best time to collect it when re¬ 
quired for medicinal use, and also the period in 
which its poisonous effects are the most intense. 
The time, therefore, when the root is most 
poisonous is that when it is alone liable to be 
substituted for Horseradish, which it has fre¬ 
quently been with the most serious results, for 
when the leaves appear the two roots are not 
likely to be confounded. In length the root of 
Monkshood averages about 5 in , but sometimes 
it is as much as 8 in., or even 10 in., if grown in 
a luxuriant soil. In form it resembles the culti¬ 
vated Carrot, or more nearly the common Par¬ 
snip, being broad at its upper extremity, and 
tapering gradually downward to a small thread¬ 
like point, the upper extremity, on an average, 
being about the thickness of the middle finger, 
but frequently 1 in. or more in diameter. Some¬ 
times the main root divides into two or three 
divisions, each of which resembles the other. It 
passes perpendicularly into the earth, giving off 



Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus); showing habit of 
plant. 

. 

from its sides numerous cylindrical fibres, about 
the thickness of a common knitting needle. In 
colour, externally, the main roots and its fibres 
are coffee-coloured, or dark brown, or some 
shade of brown ; internally, it is white. It has 
no particular odour, being merely earthy. Its 
taste is at first bitter, but in a few minutes a 
very peculiar feeling of numbness and tingling 
is perceived in the lips, cheeks, and tongue. 
Aconitum Napellus will grow in any ordinary 
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■oil from 2 ft. to 4 ft. high, and, like the other 
kinds, is easily increased by division of the 
roots in antnmn or spring. A. variegatnm is, 
when well grown, a handsome plant 4 ft. high, 
flowering late in summer. Its flowers are sky 
blue, variegated with white. The autumn Monks¬ 
hood (A. autumnale) is a fine species, yielding 
from August to November spikes of large pale 
blue flowers tinged with white. A. chinense and 
A. japonicum are two of the best kinds, but 
they require warmer positions and soil than the 
foregoing ; and A. paniculatum, also a hand¬ 
some kind, grows best if a little peat is mixed 
with the soil. 


ROSES. 


MONTHLY ROSES FOR BEDDING. 

In selecting Roses suitable for bedding, several 
necessary Qualifications must be considered. 
When we plant looses in isolated positions we 
often do so having regard to some special quali¬ 
ties which by themselves would make them of 
value for massing together. The requisites for a 
good bedding Rose are freedom of bloom, healthy 
habit of growth, good form, pure, steadfast 
colour, fragrance, and sufficient fullness of 
flower. The following varieties are, in my 
opinion, the best for the purpose 

Best six. —Gerard Dubois, bright red, one 
of the hardiest Teas ; Horn ere, mottled salmon- 
rose ; lean Pernet, a beautiful light yellow, not 
so well known as it should be ; La France, the 
founder of the new race of hybrid Teas, a con¬ 
stant bloomer and the sweetest of them all; Marie 
Van Houtte, pale yellow, the edges of petals 
very often shaded with rose, producing a unique 
effect — a most charming sort; and Mons 
Furtado; this and Jean Pernet are the most 
valuable pure yellow Teas. 

For best twelve, add Appolline (Bour¬ 
bon), not quite so full as some of the others, but 
beautiful rosy-pink flowers of good cupped 
shape, if kept cut back; it is, like La France, 
always in bloom ; General Tartar, deep mottled 
rose, fine habit, good buds ; Madame ae Vatry, 
rose, with a Bhadeof salmon ; Madame Lambard, 
reddish - salmon, but of variable shades, very 
fine ; Sombreuil, creamy white, a superb Rose 
out-of-doors; Triomphe de Luxembourg, a cop¬ 
pery-rose. 

For best eighteen, add Bougfcre, rosy- 
bronze : Comtesse Riza du Parc, bronzed-rose, 
with a shade of oarmine ; LaPrincesse Vera, flesh, 
shaded with yellow, outer petals bordered with 
coppery-rose; Marie Ducher, salmon-rose ; Marie 
Guillot, creamy-white a lovely Rose, but un¬ 
fortunately almost without fragrance ; Rubens, 
flesh shaded with pale rose. 

For the best twenty-four, add Catherine 
Mermet. silvery-pink, the most beautiful of all 
the Teas ; Comte de Sembui, salmon and rose, 
base of petals coppery-yellow ; Hermosa (Bour¬ 
bon), this well-known sort is constantly in 
flower, but is not equal in quality to others 
named ; Jean Ducher, bronze-rose ; Perle des 
Jardins, a beautiful straw colour ; Queen of 
Bedders (Bourbon); this is another variety con¬ 
stantly in flower, but it is of rather poor growth, 
colour a deep crimson, somewhat the shade of 
Charles Lefebvre. 

Besides the varieties named, there are some 
which will be found very useful for their beauti¬ 
ful buds if planted in a position where they are 
not constantly exposed to the sun’s rays. Such 
are Agrippina, Bon Silene, Isabella Sprunt, 
Safrano, and Souvenir d’un Ami. In a very 
Bunny spot all of these varieties open their buds 
very quickly, and would not then be desirable. 
—H. B. Ellwanger, in Gardeners' Monthly. 


simple—all the victims were standards. Roaea 
on their own roots, or budded close to the 
ground on Brier or Manetti, and having a little 
manure strewed round, are safe as ships in port. 
When grounds are spacious I would not discard 
the standard Rose tree ; it is effective in mixed 
beds and borders, and, in spite of the slaughter 
and disappointments of the past, I annually in¬ 
troduce a couple of hundred of the taller Briers 
in hope of that genial spring which makes the 
Roses of the maiden standards the most (beau¬ 
tiful of all, and which comes to us about twice 
in a century. But when space is limited I would 
urge the rosarian not to mind high things, but 
to secure for himself the sure graces of humility, 
and to realise for himself the wise proverb that 
with the lowly is wisdom. Having his Roses 
guarded as I suggest, he may rest sweetly when 
the thermometer goes to zero, and may be quite 
sure that Jack Frost, the regicide, is not mur¬ 
dering the queen of flowers, that no “ Jasper 
Packlemerton of atrocious memory is destroying 
her by tickling the soles of her feet while sleep¬ 
ing in the consciousness of innocence and virtue.” 
Tea-scented Roses must have an extra amount 
of mulching, and long straw or bracken among 
their branches, and Marshal Niel on walls 


age, mixed with soil and peat, of which the 
compost was formed ; so that I think it may be 
fairly said that sea sand may be used wherever 
silver sand or river sand is generally used. I am 
the more pleased to think this, as I find on 
Inquiry that many people have a strong pre¬ 
judice against the use of sea sand, some thinking it 
would have the ill effects upon plants that 
watering with sea water would have. In some 
sea sand there is a large proportion of calcareous 
deposit, caused by the waves of the sea grinding 
up the shells of marine animals, which must be 
of bensfit to plants.—G. C., Eccles . 


VEGETABLES. 



Protection of Rose trees.—I see my 
words quoted in the last number of Gardening, 
and am pleased to be thus associated with a pub¬ 
lication which brings, I know, much help and 
happiness to those of our brotherhood whose 
gardens are little, but whose love is large, and 
who find in horticulture the chief refreshment of 
laborious lives. The subject with which my name 
is connected is the protection of Rose trees. In 
the winter of 1879-80 I lost 2000 ; in the winter 
of 1880-81 not a single plant was destroyed, 

although the weather was even more Bevere than -p .. -—--_ — 

in the preceding season. The explanation is very | in which a little sea sand had been uBed as drain- 


Koot and Flower of Common Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus). 


should have a thick matting fastened above to | 
be dropped or raised at will.—S. Reynolds 
Hole. 

Late-flowering Marechal Niel.— In Mr. Par¬ 
son’s nursery. King’s Road, Guernsey, I saw a Mar£- 
chal Niel in dower as late aa October last, and have since 
heard that it bore blooms throughout the year up to 
within a few weeks. Though this, it appears, is no iso¬ 
lated case, it is rare enough to deserve mention.—R. B., 
Guernsey. _ 

Sea sand for plants.— A few weeks ago, 
in answer to a query, I ventured to assert that 
sea sand might be used for plants in the green¬ 
house. Since then I have more closely investi¬ 
gated the matter, with results as follows: 
On several different occasions I have paid visits 
to a friend, who has for some years used sea sand 
for striking cuttings in, and for mixing with 
other ingredients for raising young plants from 
seed. The amount of salt contained in dry sea 
sand is so little, that it is not perceptible in the 
palate, as those curious to know may find out 
for themselves ; and so it proves with refer¬ 
ence to its action upon seeds or plants. The 
only effect it has upon them is slightly to 
brighten the green of plants and the colours of 
flowers. It may act as a very slight stimulant. 

I saw this week a large number of Geranium 
cuttings, growing well, that were imbedded 
mainly in sea sand. I saw also Chrysanthemums 
and Fuchsias for which sea sand had been used, 
and Cyclamens that had been raised from seed 
in light loam and sea Band, and all appeared to 
be doing well. There were also baskets of Ferns 


ASPARAGUS IN SMALL GARDENS. 
There is nothing to discourage any one from 
planting Asparagus in'his garden, except the 
unpleasant conviction that he will not be able 
to enjoy the produce till the plant shall have 
acquired such an amount of strength and pro¬ 
portions as will allow it to be cut in the usual 
way ; and that will not be till the second or 
third year after planting, according to the age 
of the plants when they 
are set. But all they 
really want is ample 
space to grow in, ana a 
light or Tightened soil 
well broken up and dou¬ 
ble trenched; and where 
there is no great depth 
of good mould, the space 
intended for the plants 
should be made as deep 
as is practicable. Those 
who are acquainted 
with the red land of the 
midlands know very 
well that it is impossible 
in such soil to carry out 
in every instance all the 
instructions that some 
tell us are essential to 
success. Nevertheless 
we contrive to reap our 
produce, and plenty of 
it, in all seasons but 
those that are excep¬ 
tionally dry. 

Single plants or 
rows. -To any one who 
is debarred from making 
an Asparagus planta¬ 
tion after the approved 
model, or, if he could 
do that, has not an in¬ 
exhaustible pile of stable 
refuse to draw upon, my 
advice would be to get 
some two or three dozen (m.ore if there is room 

March, 
garden, 
a single 

row, and not less than 2 ft. apart. Take care not 
to plant too deep ; keep the crowns near the 
surface of the border, and if, as is very desir¬ 
able, soil can be added afterwards, it will be 
sufficient just to cover them at the time of plant¬ 
ing. As Asparagus likes a light sandy soil, 
whatever tends to improve the soil in that di¬ 
rection should be sought after—the finest por¬ 
tion of the ashes from the grates, wood ashes, 
common sand, and road drift, and soot used as 
an occasional top-dressing, not omitting salt, 
which should be scattered over the border at 
least twice during the year. But a little arti¬ 
ficial manure might be added in early spring 
with advantage, and would be worth the cost. 

When Asparagus is grown in this way the 
roots extend to a considerable distance on either 
side of the row, and care should be taken not to 
injure them by digging. If the border is not 
over-salted it will be found a convenient place in 
which to prick out young vegetables, such as 
Broccoli and Lettuce; but it is better not to ma¬ 
ture any crop in immediate contact with the roots 
of the Asparagus, unless the border has been 
heavily manured during the winter. Better 
heads can be produced in this way than by the 
ancient method of growing the plants in beds, 
where the seeds are allowed to drop and sow 
themselves, with a view to the young plants 
taking the place of those that are superannuated 
and worp out. Every encouragement should he 
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given to the plants from the very first, and as or, say, £6 6s. Bat with watering and liquid Boxes for making Green Pea soup; also dwarf crimson 
they are not permitted l to supply the table with manure even poor Und ought to give 12 or 15 ^Si.r^MnowSSg uS fSno; 


would be gained by putting in double the ing looks prettier than a regular plant of Prolific Marrow Peas; putting a few sticks round the 
number of plants with a view to taking out every Mangolds, unless it be a crop of golden Wheat, Early Rhubarb, and covering it up with long litter to 
other one, when the yield will be a full crop. which does well as an alternate crop with Man- forward ; rolling down afl newlylaid turf; 

A plantation such as I have desoribed golds, and which can always be sold to any P laulin * frames with Ashleaf K dney otat 

would probably outlast anv bed constructed farmer on the ground at £9 to £10 per acre, or Glasshouses, 

after the old fashion; but on the very first signs of even more, for spade culture and dtbbed Large plants of Pyrethrum fruticoeum, the 
declension after it had run on for a dozen or Wheat will grow easily 6 or 7 quarters per acre, late-flowering Eupatoriuma Weinmannia and 
fifteen years, it might be well to look out another and near towns the straw is worth half as much riparum, Salvias, and Cinerarias will now take 
place, and lay the foundation of a new plan- as the wheat. If, however, "Inquirer” must liberal supplies of liquid manure at every water- 
tation. grow vegetables, let him take my advice and ing. Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Fuchsias, and 

The berries should not be allowed to fall on the only grow as many Peas and Scarlet Runners Pelargoniums will now take a good shift into 

ground beneath. The easiest way is to remove all ana Cabbage as his own family can consume, light rich soil. Water sparingly after potting. 


place, ana lay the foundation ot a new pun- as tne wheat, n, nowever, "inquirer must liberal supplies of liquid manure at every water- 
tation. grow vegetables, let him take my advice and ing. Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Fuchsias, and 

The berries should not be allowed to fall on the only grow as many Peas and Scarlet Runners Pelargoniums will now take a good shift into 
ground beneath. The easiest way is to remove all and Cabbage as his own family can consume, light rich soil. Water sparingly after potting, 
the berry-bearing branches as soon as the berries and plant tne rest of his plot with early Kidney but give the plants the benefit of a light pom- 
have acquired their full red colour. If at any and Champion Potatoes for bis own use. The ti 0 n in a close pit, where they can have a tom- 
time any seedlings should appear they should at early Peas and Potatoes may be followed by perature of 45° to 56°. Syringe the Cinerarias 
once be either pulled out or broken off. This Savoys, Turnips, Collard’s (Coleworts, which overhead every day. and feed as soon as they 
system I do not pretend to setup in opposition to will all oome off before Christmas). All the get re-established in the new compost. If not 
others that have been advocated; nor would 1 Cabbage tribe will require 10ft. or 12 ft per already done, the stock of Chrysanthemum 
affirm that the largest heads can be produced acre of artificial manure, and the other crops 6 owt. cuttings should be putin, also a good batch of 
from plants grown in the manner described. I or 7 owt., and if he can’t cut them all himself, the old scented Geraniums, as few plants axe 
only desire to show that good heads of Asparagus he will find it more profitable and less vexa- more appreciated when used in a cut state, or 
and plenty of them can be obtained in a much tious to give the surplus to the pigs than to blend better with flowering plants when worked 
easier way than many believe, who, as I have send them to London markets. Glknoall. up on the tables in the greenhouse. Where old 

already observed, are deterred from growing it-I should plant it with early Potatoes roots of the tuberous Begonias are plentiful, a 

owing to the elaborate applianoes that are gene- next month. Myatt’s Prolific is the best kind few mky now he started into growth and seeds 
rally supposed to he essential to the growing of for the purpose, and early in the spring raise may he sown in moist heat. The seed being 
this desirable vegetable. B. S. plants enough of the Walcheren and Veitch’a very small, the pans should he thinly surfaced 

Autumn Giant Cauliflower to succeed the Pota- with silver sand and well watered before it is 

toes. They will come off by Christmas. Driblets sown. Sprinkle a little dry sand over it and 
CROPPING A KITCHEN GARDEN FOR of anything to send to a distant market do not cover with glass or brown paper. 

PROFIT. pay, and I have selected these crops beoause Old Fuchsias that have been dried off in 

‘ 6830._“Inquirer” says he has taken a kitchen they are easily kept dean. Use 3 cwt. of super- the autumn may now he pruned. The branches 

garden of half an acre, and wants to know how phosphate with Potatoes.— E. H. should be cut well in, and the plants rednoed in 

to crop it profitably, and if he shall buy artifi- — — .- , ■ — height. They may then be placed in heat, and, 

cial manure. He is 26 miles from London, and . ... _ . _, __ as soon as they have pushed £ in. of growth, 

has no manure. It is overrun with weeds, and Caterpillars on Gooseberries, <SJO. may be shaken out and repotted, 
he gives it up at the end of 1882. An article appeared in Gardening Illustrated Perpetual Carnations.—In order to have 

Now I venture to assert that under the above for December 24, on the cultivation of Currants, good flowering plants in autumn and winter, se- 
circumstances no ground can be made to pay, •“d as a remedy for caterpillars hand-pioking feet the strongest wood for cuttings, which in- 
even by an experienced gardener, which “In- was recommended as the best thing. This seems ee rt in a 3£-in. pot, placing from five to six 
qnirer ’’ evidently is not. in the first plaoe, the tome to involve much unnecessary expense and cuttings round the end. Plant them moderately 
trenching which “ Inquirer ” is doing is worth labour ; my remedy is simple, effective, and not firm, and place them in a bottom-heat of 
at least 2s. per rod, £8 per half acre. Supposing expensive : I get three ounces of Hellebore (pow- about 75°. In making the cutting or piping, the 
he crops it with Cabbages or Savoys at 2 ft. der) and dissolve it m one gallon of boiling water, two lower leaves should be thoroughly peeled 
apart 5000 plants coat £1, planting will cost let it remain until cold and then add two gallons 0 ff the wood, leaving nothing but clear soft 
16s.; three hoeings, 15s.; rent and taxes, £2 ; °* *> ld water. With this solution I either well wood below the joint; then with a sharp knife 
10 cwt. of artificial manure, £6 ; total, £18 10s. fringe the bushes infested, or water them over cut close up to the joint. The best soil in which 
If he sent the produce up to London for sale, t “ e to P with » fine rose watering pot. In a day or to Btrike such cuttings is loam and leaf-mould, 
he would probably realise 6d. per dozen for two the caterpillars all disappear and I am never with plenty of sand. As soon as they are well 
say 4500 plants (he must allow 10 per cent, for troubled with them a second time during the sea- rooted, pot them off in 3-in. pota in good loam 
bad ones) £9 7s. 6d. ; and the cost of cutting, 80n - Not only is it good for Gooseberries, Cur- free from wirewonn, and well mixed with plenty 
sending them up to London, and market charges rants, and things of that nature, but also for 0 f sand. Place them in a frame on a slight 
would amount to about £5, leaving £4 7s. 6d. to Cauliflower, Broccoli, Cabbage, and in fact any- bottom-heat until again established, keeping 
pay for the outlay. It may be said that this th,D 8 infested with caterpillar. Hellebore is a them close to the glass. 

ST a pessimist’s view, but I may say that my P° 180n » but I have no fear in using it on any Oaladiums.-It is desirable to atart these 
figures are based upon 7 years’ experience of thing, even if sent in for table the following day, at twe different times, by which means a por- 
market gardening in the neighbourhood of Lon- th* solution being too weak to do any harm.— tion may he bad late in the autumn, with 
don, and I confidently assert that only under C. Dabbs, Folkestone. handsome, healthy foliage, at a time when the 

very favourable circumstances can vegetables be ———^ earliest grown plants have lost their ooloor. In 

grown so as to make both ends meet. The fact _ potting, it is well to consider whether Urge or 

is that market gardeniig has been overdone THE COMING WEEK'S WORK small examples wiU he the moat useful, for m 

during the last few years, and, although the re- - no case is it advisible to over-crowd the pots, 

tail prices are as nigh as ever, the London Extracts from a Garden Diary—January 30 to as, where this oocurs, the leaves will not acquire 
markets are generally glutted, and vegetables February 4. their wonted size. They will succeed in either 

often given away.- Sowing Sweet Peas, also Cucumbers; putting in some loam or peat, but the foliage possesses more 
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own labour themselves, principally as a means bena, Cerastium, and Scented Verbena; planting Kox done flowering should receive no more water at 
of recreation I advise them to grow Mangold trees in shrubbery borders ; also some Cauliflowers under present; they should be Btowed away in any 

Wurt/el Trench and dig up the ground in ridgeB b «» d gJ«® e ®. S 1 ™* three shovelfuls of manure to each p i ace where there is an intermediate temperature 

1 icuwiwuuuig uy who givuuu luaiugoo . likewjgo gome Horseradish on rulges. laying the l __ *• _, ,, .’I 

during the winter 30 m. apart. The second thongs horizontally ; covering up some Rhubarb and * or ? 0T p e time, until they require to be started 
week in April sow 5 cwt. per acre of artificial Seakale with boxea and embedding thorn in leaves ; sow- again into growth. 

manure, which can be bought at any manure ing Walcheren and Early London Cauliflower In frame; Amaryllises, &C.— A few of those that 
manufacturer especially m$e for Mangolds, and th£| completed tlwir growth 

which will cost for the i acre £3, also 2 owt, of putting ashes over Peas ju-t coming up ; putting some more particularly the deciduous species, if now 
common salt on the 4 acre, say 5s. Beat down manure to Asparagus beds ; sooting between rows of subjected to a bnsk heat, will push up their 
and pulverise the top. of the ridge,, and dip in SgSSSi. fi&ZSt KS& t°”« 

every 2 ft. two or three seeds of Globe Mangolds, over wall tree coverings, making new ones, and repairing "°» k,n g , of tepid water, or, if the plants be 
previously soaked twenty-four hours in water, old ones ; sowing Parsley and Viola lutea ; putting a few plunged in a moist bottom heat, and water be 
nf apod Rs Thin out the bunches to one I*** of Musk ,n heat 5 ,!l *PP ln 8 Holly hedge ; sowing supplied in the usual way, it will be sufficient, 
cost of seed hs. lnm out zne Duncncs xo one Wigandia and rhormium tenax ; also East Lothian Stocks, pi"*- of Eucharia amazonica that have been 
plant, and fill up blanks by transplanting as Nasturtium canariense, Petunia, Cyclamen, Golden Fea- 1 ia ” T of Tuonans amazonica tnat nave been 
soon aa the plants are big enough to handle, ther ryrethnim, and Rbodanthe ; also Bowing Chilies, rested with a view to coming into flower after 
KeeD the land deeply hoed until the leaves Borage, Marjoram, Basil, Egg Plant, and Tomato ; put- those earlier started should be brought into 

meet and at the first or second hoeing, when ting old Fuchsias into heat for cuttings ; manuring Black the warmest end of the house, and if possible 

meet, ana as we nrso ur sw-uuu uw.iuk, wuou c urran t$; eowing Verbena venosa, Chanuepeuce diacau- ._ j • iw,.* it _ 

the plantB begin to grow, give a top-dressing tlia, EcheverU, Melianthus, and Cineraria acanthlfolia; plunged in bottom-heat, and if they are strong 
of 1 cwt of artificial manure ; cost, say, 12s. dusting Plum trees with Boot, as birds are injuring the and m good condition, they will at once push 
Your total cost, excluding rent and labour, will ££ £‘^, 1 ,? i?,? l n * b '“ m - *’i ho ”8'L “T 


have a failure and there IS no such thing as a nailing Apnoow; sowing a oox wiin jorusseis nprouis, earner wan usual uy me appuuauuu ui more 
". . . , v -ii „• . and putting them into gentle heat; also a little Chervil heat 

glut m the market. Any cowkeeper will give at AU-the-Year-Round Lettuce ; taking up alltheJeru- ^Tun-noll —Plant. th* 

least 14s. per ton, and pull them himself; and galem Artichokes, and getting the ground heavily ma- Miscellaneous plants. Plants of the 
it must he a bad year that you do not get 9 tons nured and dug for another erop; sowing Marrow Peas In handsome Aphelandra onstata that flowered 
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last autumn should now be kept in the stove to 
encourage their making young growth for pur* 
poses of propagation. Of Eranthemum pulchel* 
turn, Plumbago rosea, Scutellaria moociniana, 
and Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, a sufficient 
number of such as have done blooming should 
be cut back and placed in the stove, where they 
will be induced to make growth for cuttings. 
They should have plenty of light, so that the 
young shoots may he short and stocky, as upon 
that very much depends their making stout, 
healthy plants for blooming next autumn. After 
the first flowering of Euphorbia jacquiniseflora is 
over if will, if kept sufficiently warm, make a 
second growth that will bloom, and, although 
the sprays will not be so large as the first, they 
will be useful for cutting. 

Soil for potting 1 . —It is now time to see 
about potting some of the earliest started stove 
plants, and soil should at once be prepared. Jn 
all cases not only ought it to be in a medium 
oondition as to moisture—that is, neither too 
wet nor too dry—but it is a matter of great im¬ 
portance that previous to use it should be so 
warmed as to bring it up to something like the 
temperature of the house in which the plants 
us growing, for to place a body of cold material, 
in the way in which it is frequently done, in 
oontact with the roots, has a most injurious and 
stagnating influence on them ; but in thus pre¬ 
paring soil, great care should be taken that it 
is not overdried, as experience points to the fact 
that when soil is placed in close proximity to a 
heated surface whereby it becomes too diy, the 
essential elements of fertility are dissipated. 
Where no convenient place exists for warming 
the soil, it may be put into boxes and placed 
over the hot-water pipes. If a calculation be 
now made as to something like the quantity of 
peat and loam that will be needed during the 
next month or two in the repotting, it can with 
advantage be at once so far prepared by break¬ 
ing it up with the hand, not silting it, and re* 
ducing it to different sizes, in proportion to the 
large or smaller description of plants that re¬ 
quire shifting. 

Flower Garden. 

Cannae, Musas, blue Salvias, Dahlias, Wigan- 
dias, Abutilons, and others stored away for the 
winter may now be placed in heat for giving a 
supply of offset* and cuttings, and seeds of any 
kind may be sown For places of moderate pre¬ 
tensions, the grace ful Dracaena australis, Cha- 
mserops exceha, end Yucca aloifolia variegata 
should not be neglected, as they are not easily 
surpassed. Where large quantities of bedding 
plants are in demand, the stock of Alternan- 
theras, Iresines, Mesembryanthemums, and 
plants of this class may be put into heat for 
furnishing the usual stock of cuttiflgs. It will 
not, however, be well to take the cuttings of 
soft things too early, as many of them do best 
when struck quickly and grown away without a 
check. 

Hardy plants like the Mints, Sedum lydium, 
and HouBeleeks may be divided and increased 
to any extent in cold pits or frames, protected 
from rain and snow. Where the general stock of 
Geraniums is wintered in boxes, young plants 
should receive a little more water to encourage 
growth by the time they are potted off. A vinery 
that is started about the beginning of February 
is a good place for wintering and starting them 
in. Old plants of the bronze and tricolor class 
should be cut back and kept in heat until they 
break. The cuttings will make nice plants for 
potting next autumn. The planting of hardy 
herbaceous perennial plants may now be pro- 
oeeded with. There are now so many really 
valuable hardy herbaceous and alpine plants 
well suited to this purpose, that many of the tall 
coarse-growing species may with advantage be 
discarded. A somewhat liberal use, however, 
may be made with safety of such genera as the 
Delphinium, Dianthus, Myosotis, Pentstemon, 
Phlox, and Iris. 

Hollyhocks. —Seedling or common sorts 
that were planted out in the autumn must not 
be neglected. If the plants have been mulched 
round the roots, this forms a safe hiding place 
for slugs, which will eat the leaves, and it is 
also very desirable to run the hoe through the 
ground if it is moderately dry. 

Pyrethmms, Delphiniums, &o., in 
beds, will be putting forth their tender leaves. 
See that they do not receive any injury from 


birds. The plants may be lifted and divided if it 
be necessary to increase the stock. 

Dahlias.—If a large stock is required the 
roots must now be placed in heat after they 
have either been potted singly, or a number of 
roots placed together in suitable boxes. The 
best place is a greenhouse where the tempera- 
' ture ranges from 50° to 55° at night. They may 
beplacedoverthe pipes in vineries, and be started 
with them. The shoots start well and healthy 
over a bed of leaves or tan .with just a mild 
heat. 

Shrubbery. 

All valuable kinds of Cupressus, Juniperus, 
Retinosporas, Thujas, Thujopsis, Yews, Aucu- 
bas, Arbutuses, variegated Hollies, &o., should 
be planted at such distances from each other 
(say 15 ft. or 20 ft. at the least) as will afford 
sufficient space for each specimen to attain its 
natural form and dimensions ; and, in order to 
produce a finished or an immediate effect, the 
! intervening spaces should be filled in with the 
more common varieties of evergreen and decidu¬ 
ous shrubs, such as the common and Portugal 
Laurel, Green Hollies, Lilacs, Spiraeas, &c., 
which should be gradually cut away from time 
to time, as found necessary, in order to give 
space to the more valuable specimens as they 
continue to require the same. Examine clumps 
or belts of Rhododendrons and other American 
plants, and if any of the more delicate varieties 
are being overgrown by the more vigorous- 
growing sorts, let them be cut away to the 
necessary extent, or removed altogether. If the 
weather is favourable for the making of any 
alterations or improvements which may be con¬ 
templated in the grounds or gardens, which 
necessitate the removal of soil and the laying 
of turf, &e., such work should be pushed for¬ 
ward with all possible dispatch, whether they 
may consist of the formation of flower-beds and 
borders, the making of walks, levelling and 
laying of turf, or planting of Box and other 
edgings. 

Fruit 

It is important that all pruning should bo com¬ 
pleted as soon as possible, for, to say the least, it 
seems unnatural to prune when the buds are 
expanding, and such an operation carried on then 
must tend, in some degree, to produce constitu¬ 
tional derangement. As regards neglected orchard 
trees, many would be the better for having 
their root and stem suckers removed, cankered 
branches cut off, and other branches thinned out, 
together with any long spurs, in order that the 
trees may have a chance of renewing their vigour 
by the production of new wood ; any trees that 
are affected with Moss or Lichen should be 
splashed over with a mixture of soot and lime 
—a simple but sure remedy. A liberal surface 
dressing of either fresh soil or manure should 
afterwards be given, and even the first season 
the fruit will be so improved as to well repay the 
outlay. 

Autumnal planting of fruit trees is always 
preferable, but if not done let all be in readiness 
for doing such work as soon as the state of the 
soil permits ; planting when the soil is in a sod- 
dened state is ruinous, no matter how well drained 
the soil may be. For obvious reasons, in stiff or 
clayey soils the plants should be raised a few 
inches above the ground line, but in light or 
gravelly soils they are best planted on a level 
with the surfaoe, care being taken that in neither 
case the stems are buried too deeply. 

Vegetables. 

Peas started under glass should not be al¬ 
lowed to draw up weakly ; but when about & in. 
high, should be removed to a cold frame. In 
sowing Peas on a narrow border, either draw 
the drills parallel with the wall or fence, or run 
them obliquely across, so that the rows may 
range from south-east to north-west, in which 
aspect they will get the full benefit of the sun. 
Even early Peas should have plenty of room, at 
least 4 ft. from row to row, and two rows of 
Brown Cos Lettuce should be put in between 
each two rows of Peas. Autumn-sown Peas that 
are now up should have a ridge of earth drawn 
up on each side of them, and they should have 
Bticks plaoed to them to form a protection ; in 
addition, Spruce Fir or Yew branches may be 
placed on tne windward side of them whenever 
cold weather is anticipated. Scatter soot freely 
over and about them ; this not only keeps 
sparrows and slugs at a distance, but also 
strengthens their growth. 
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Cauliflower and Lettuce.— Draw the 
lights off Cauliflowers in frames every fine day, 
and give air freely to those under hand-ltghts 
during mild weather, dressing them at the same 
time freely with soot or wood ashes. Cauliflower 
plants in pots or shelves in heat near the glass 
should be moved to oold frames to harden off. 
Lettuces planted in slightly heated frames or 
pits last November will now be turning in, and 
should be tied up to blanch in succession. Sow a 
little Lettuce seed on a hot-bed or in boxes placed 
in gentle heat; also in a warm position at the 
foot of a south wall. 

Where young Onions are required for flavour¬ 
ing salads, sow the Queen or the common Silver- 
Bkinned in boxes in heat. Sow also, at the same 
time, the same kind on a warm border for suc¬ 
cession ; or a few roots of Chives may be lifted 
from the border, planted in boxes, and brought 
on gently in heat for the same purpose. Pot in 
succession Mint, Tarragon, Borage, Balm, Ac. 

After a few early Peas, Beans, and Carrots 
have been got in on a warm border, space for the 
main crops of Onions and Parsnips will require 
attention ; both of these flourish best if sown 
as early in February as circumstances permit. 
Drill oulture is greatly preferable to sowing 
broadcast for all kmdB of kitchen garden crops. 
The space apart of the drills for Onions should 
be at least 12 in., and for Parsnips 15 in. The 
ground for Onions cannot be toahighly manured 
or deeply trenched, but previous to sowing it 
should be rolled to make the surface firm. 
Parsnips, on the other hand, cannot have the 
soil too open, and the manure for these should 
be buried rather deeply, for no matter how 
much so they will search it out. Surface manu¬ 
ring for these has a tendency to the production 
of forked or malformed roots, so that it is better 
not to manure at all in soils of good or medium 
quality than to have it immediately under the 
top spit. 

Pits and frames.— Fresh stable manure, 
sufficient to make a good bed for a one or two- 
light frame in which to raise Cucumbers and 
similar plants, as well as for making beds for 
Radishes, Potatoes, and early Carrots, ought 
now to be got together ; it is well to mix the 
manure with as much in bulk of leaves, as when 
thus mixed it does not heat so excessively, is 
ready to use sooner, and keeps its heat better 
than when manure only is used. The material 
for these beds, whether it is manure alone or 
mixed, must be shaken, thrown into a heap, and 
watered if necessary. In this state let it remain 
for five or six days, then turn and shake it, an 
operation which ought to be repeated a seoond 
time in a similar way soon afterwards. Rhubarb 
that is growing must have plenty of Water, for 
if neglected at all in this respect it will not come 
nearly so strong as if properly attended to. Sea- 
kale roots after being forced ought to be put in 
sand or ashes ; if there be a scarcity of young 
roots for planting some of these will dq when the 
time arrives for putting them in. A little Lettnoe 
and Cauliflower seed should now be put in in 
boxes and placed in a house or pit in which there 
is a little warmth, if not in a oold frame in a 
sunny situation where, when the plants are up, 
covering material can be usedv for protection if 
required. 


5830. —Cropping land.—Land that is over¬ 
ran with weeds is best cropped with Potatoes 
for the first year, as nothing kills weeds so well 
as Potatoes, and there is always a ready market 
for good Potatoes. Put in such as Ashleaf Kidney 
for early sorts, and Paterson’s Victoria, or 
Schoolmaster, or any known really good sort, 
for later crops. Celery is well adapted for new 
land, as it flourishes well on land that has not 
been turned over for a length of time, and the 
earthing up tends to kill the weeds. Peas are a 
profitable crop if you sow them wide apart, so 
that the plants may be largo and the pods well 
formed and well filled. Between the Celery 
trenches "Inquirer” mightgrowLondon Lettuoe, 
that is, large Cos Lettuce, which brings a good 
price, when well hearted and large. The Peas 
and Lettuce will do without manure on virgin 
soil, but for Celery some heavy animal manure 
should be used. In the island of Jersey (where 
immense quantities of early Potatoes are raised 
for Covent Garden Market), they find the patent 
manufactured manures to assist them in getting 
out large crops of Potatoes early. I should 
think that the "Concentrated Town Manure” 
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advertised n this journal would suit veiy well 
or any similar compost, j But some kind of 
manure you must have to be successful with Pota¬ 
toes. Then you should grow a few herbs and 
Onions, as these are always in request.—6. C., 
EccUs. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


FILMY FERNS. 

These handsome Ferns have recently risen in 
public favour, but still the prevailing idea re¬ 
specting them is that they are difficult to 
cultivate; but the fact is that the introduced 
exotic kinds, when placed in a favourable 
atmosphere and supplied with other require¬ 
ments mentioned below, with few exceptions 
grow quite as freely as our native species. In 
Wardian cases or window conservatories they 
thrive admirably, and can therefore be success¬ 
fully grown even in any of the crowded locali¬ 
ties of large towns, no matter how detrimental 
to plant life the outer atmosphere may be, pro¬ 
vided the necessary amount of light or shade 
could be obtained. The genera Hymenophyllum 
and Triohomanes, which comprise all the true 
Filmy Ferns, are remarkable in both having 
the same distribution, the same amount of 
variation in foliage, and in each genus possess¬ 
ing nearly the same number of species. The 
Todeas, though very [remote in structure from 
the foregoing, are, by requiring the same con¬ 
ditions of culture, and possessing a similar 
texture, always associated with them, and 
have come under the same denomination. 

Hardy Filmy Ferns.— These could either 
be grown in shallow pans or planted out so as to 
give more space for those with creeping rhi¬ 
zomes ; but where they are grown on a small 
scale culture in pans has most points in its 
favour. Besides Todea superba ana T. hyraeno- 
phylloides, whose hardiness has been so often 
severely tested, we have the native Hymenophyl¬ 
lum tunbridgense and H. Wilsoni, both of which 
grow in extensive patohes on the surfaces of 
rooks and tree bases. These patches, therefore, 
when intended to be treated artificially should 
be secured to stones or tree trunks, with a thin 
layer of turfy peat intervening by means of fine 
copper wire, or, what » preferable, a twist made 
of a few long horse-hairs, as the poison given 
off by the oorrosion of the wire is injurious to 
the parts which it binds; that of galvanised 
wire being so much so as to kill every part of 
the plant with which it comes in contact. To 
fix them to pieces of Tree Fern stem, small 
pointed pegs 1 in. long, made of Bamboo cane, 
should be used. When the plant is in a dense 
tuft these pegs would answer if inserted singly 
and obliquely ; but when a distinct rhizome has 
to be fixed, two pegs should be inserted op¬ 
positely at intervals and crossed. The Killarney 
Fern, T. radicans, is the [easiest to manage of 
the hardy kinds; its varieties Andrewsi, dissec- 
tum, and concinnum are all distinct and desir¬ 
able forms, especially the latter, which is a bold, 
tall-growing kind, with broad roundish lobes. 
As regards culture, both the type and its varie¬ 
ties are most accommodating; they thrive equally 
in both peat, leaf-mould, and in habit they are 
both terrestrial and epiphytal. On the ap¬ 
proach of severe weather an extra supply of 
moisture should be given to prevent them from 
being frozen quite dry, as this would seriously 
injure, if not destroy, all but the hardiest of 
them. 

Temperate Filmy Ferns.— The tem¬ 
perate kinds present great variety in size and in¬ 
cision of foliage, but the majority are of a creep¬ 
ing habit. For fine effect nothing equals a 
planted-out group of all the Todeas, including 
the improved varieties of T. superba, ana 
Veitch’s variety, T. plumosa. They should be 
planted in a deep peaty soil, amongst moderate- 
sized blooks of stone. An occasional dewing with 
a syringe is beneficial to them, and they must 
be well supplied with water at the roots. 

Culture. —Two different temperatures would 
be necessary for the successful culture of all the 
introduced kinds. Those from the Tropics at sea 
level should have a temperature of from 60° to 
80°, the lowest being the winter temperature ; 
while those kinds from high elevation in the 
Tropics and from temperate regions would re¬ 
quire a temperature of from 45° to 65°. Our 
native species, some of the Todeas, and others 


from New Zealand bear without injury several 
degrees of frost. They may all be grown satis-1 
faotorily enclosed within glass cases in houses j 
having the requisite temperature, but they grow 
much more luxuriantly in houses that can be en¬ 
tirely devoted to them. Perhaps the best arrange¬ 
ment in the house intended for the tender kinds 
is to have a broad stone shelf all round above the 
pipes, leaving space at the doorway for the 
erection of a porch within the house should the 
door open into a colder atmosphere. On the 
shelves the blocks of stone and Fern stems should 
be disposed to meet the requirements of the 
plants to be introduced. The supply of heat and 
moisture should be regulated by fixing the pipes 
so as to circulate through open tanks, that a 
current of dry air, or one charged with too much 
vapour, coula be easily avoided, as both would 
in a short time do irreparable damage to the 
inmates. By occasional sprinklings of water on 
the floors and about the plants, a sufficiently 
humid atmosphere can be maintained without dif¬ 
ficulty. The house for the temperate kinds—which 
oomprise a numerous group—could, by tasteful 
arrangement, be made a place of lasting interest. 
Artificial heat could be dispensed with by con¬ 
structing the house either entirely or in part be¬ 
low the ground level, and surrounding it with 
earthwork and shrubberies. From the floor to the 
roof of this building, and attached to the walls, 
might be constructed a rockwork of any ooarse 
! sandstone, facing it with the most rugged blocks, 
which would furnish good positions for those 



Filmy Fern (Trichomaneg auriculatum) on the trunk 
of a Tree Fern. 

Filmies of an epiphytal habit, and also help 
to give the place a natural appearanoe. By leav¬ 
ing open flat places here and there, the terres¬ 
trial species and those of no fixed habit could be 
accommodated. The hardy kinds may be grown 
in the coolest part of this house, or, where these 
are the only ones cultivated, a pit sunk in the 
ground and covered with close-fitting lights 
would answer admirably. All structures devoted 
to Filmy Fern culture should be so situated as 
to be out of the reach of the sun’s direct rays. 
The majority of this class of plants, though in¬ 
jured by strong light, thrive best under the 
diffused light of day without shading, except 
during the brightest summer weather, when a 
canvas covering during the daytime would give 
all the shade necessary. Glass that is deeply 
tinted green or any other colour should never be 
used; the best for the purpose .is the rough- 
ridged plate. 

Watering overhead. —Great care should 
be taken to avoid wetting any foliage that has 
a hairy covering, as by the retention of water 
upon the surface of the fronds longer than would 
have been the case had they been glabrous the 
delicate fabric of the frond becomes so much in¬ 
jured as to present dead patches here and there, 
and ultimately to die outright if the practice be 
continued. As a general rule, all Filmy Ferns 
with smooth foliage are benefited by occasional 
waterings overhead, but to this rule, again, 
there are numerous exceptions; as, for instance, 
H. flexuosum, H. puloherrimum, H. valvatum, 
H. oruentum, and H. dilatatum among glabrous 


Hymenophyllums, and T. auriculatum, T. 
Petersi, T. pyxidiferum, T. reniforme, T. 
trichoideum, T. Prieuri, and T. javanicum a- 
mong glabrous Trichomanes, thrive much better 
when not subjected to such treatment. Thera 
is always sufficient moisture oondensed on the 
foliage by precipitation from the atmosphere to 
supply their wants in this respect, if the direc¬ 
tions respecting damping the wall and stones be 
carried out. 


REPOTTING COOL-HOUSE ORCHIDS. 

I have found it best to perform this operation 
as early as convenient in the present month, or 
in the beginning of February, as the plants are 
less liable to suffer by the change at that season 
than at any other. These plants now begin to 
root freely, and I consider it important that 
such of them as lequire it should be repotted 
before the new roots work into the old materiaL 
If repotted at the time recommended the risk of 
breaking the new roots will be avoided and the 
plants will have the new material to root into at 
once ; thus they will pass another year at least 
without having their roots disturbed. Another 
advantage of potting them early is, that the 
moist, shady condition of the house, so condu¬ 
cive to the healthy root action of these plants 
and so favourable to their being kept slightly 
drier in the pot after repotting, without shrivel¬ 
ling, can be secured without any trouble, the 
temperature outside the house being favourable 
to it. When repotting the cool-house Orchids, 
those with advanoea flower-spikes should be 
left and attended to after flowering, but repot¬ 
ting now does not in the least affect those with 
flower-spikeB just appearing. 

Soil.—The proper material in which to pot 
most cool-house Orchids is light fibry peat and 
green living Sphagnum Moss, in about equal 
roportions. This is pretty generally understood, 
ut I find that among amateurs a great mistake 
is often committed as regards the preparation 
and using of the compost reoommended. The 
practice is generally to break up a certain quantity 
of peat into small pieces, to place a like quantity 
of Sphagnum Moss on the top, and to turn the 
whole over several times until it is thoroughly 
mixed. This is wrong; so prepared, the com¬ 
post when used soon gets sour if it is kept as 
moist as it should be, and when it is allowed to 
get dry it is not easy to wet it thoroughly 
again. 

Drainage.—Cool Orchids like free drainage, 
so that the water may easily run through the 
material around them. It is of little use to 
properly drain the pots and afterwards use in 
potting a material which is too close and re¬ 
tentive when watered. I always have the peat 
prepared by having it broken into pieoes about 
3 in. or 4 in. in diameter, afterwards breaking 
it into smaller lumps when required as the 
work progresses. I keep the peat and Sphagnum 
on the bench close at hand, but not mixed, 
and work them in separately, only using the 
dry, fibry lumps of peat, and having the fine 
part of it removed occasionally; this is much 
better than sifting. The Sphagnum Moss I 
merely have roughly picked over in order to 
remove sticks, Sedges, &c., but I never have 
it scalded (as some do, in order, as they any, 
to kill the insects) on any account. Scalding 
kills it and prevents it from making that 
healthy, moist, green covering whioh is ao con¬ 
ducive to the health of the plants, particularly 
in summer. Fibry peat of the proper kind is 
very preservative as regards the roots, and in 
potting them I always like to plaoe a good 
lump of it just under the plants, so as to faring 
it up to the proper height, and to form a sort of 
cushion around which the roots may be arranged, 
afterwards placing a few good lumps imme¬ 
diately around the plant before working in any 
Sphagnum. A good solid pieoe under tne plant 
is of great use in keeping the roots from getting 
bunched up in the unnatural manner they 
usually are m the hands of inexperienoed pot¬ 
ters. Any one who has been in the habit of pot¬ 
ting his cool house Orchids in fine mixed mate¬ 
rial will soon see a marked improvement in them 
if he pots them in rough peat and Sphagnum as 
recommended. The pots for use should be clean, 
and if new they should be soaked in water and 
allowed to drain before being used ; afterwards 
they should be crooked about two-thirds of the 
way up for drainage. Where the material is need 
rough and free from fine soil, the pieces used 
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on the spot where they bloomed, or, if they are 
in the way there, in some other place with a tem¬ 
perature similar to that. When the young 
growths are pushing freely, large plants should 
be re-potted. A close atmosphere for a short 
time after this sustains the vigour of the young 
shoots, which soon bear full exposure outside in 
favourable summer and autumn weather. 

Temperature, <5co.—A greenhouse tem¬ 
perature is sufficient for them at all seasons, and 
they may be used for decorative purposes in 
October and November. The best-ripened wood 
blooms earliest, and a few well-managed plants 
will flower from January until May. When the 
plants become too large for pots, they suoceed 
remarkably well planted out. This should be 
done when they are in the same state as that in 
which they should be when re-potted. The 
depth of soil may be from 2 ft to 4 ft., with from 
3 in. to 6 in. of drainage. This method should 
not be practised unless plenty of head-room can 
be given to the plants. To plant out and be con¬ 
stantly cutting the best of the shoots back to keep 
them from growing against the roof, is a sure means 
of getting a great many stumps ; but when the 
branches can ascend unrestricted for 12 ft. or 



Hardy Drac«*na(D. Australia) iu Wiltshire. 


being large in proportion to the size of the pots, 
a layer of Sphagnum on top of the drainage is 
not necessary. J. 0. B. 


ACACIAS FOR GREENHOUSES. 
Acacias bloom from midwinter to midsum¬ 
mer, and the long flower-covered shoots are 
serviceable in many, if not in all, kinds of 
floral decoration. Small plants flower for years 
before they become too large for ordinary 
houses, and as rafter and pillar plants many 
varieties can be permanently cultivated in all 
kinds of cool glass structures. They also attain 
the proportions of trees, in which state they 
are impressively grand when in full bloom. A. 
Riceana is a most attractive object at all times, 
more especially when its long, graceful, weeping 
branches are clad with pretty pale yellow blos¬ 
soms, which are produced abundantly in March, 
April, and May. 

Sowing seed. —Some varieties can be 
readily increased from the roots and sucker-like 
shoots which they sometimes produce. The 
easiest way, however, is to propagate from seed, 
which is formed very freely in most instances. 
The seed is mature and fit for gathering when 
the outside of the pod becomes hard and as¬ 
sumes a brown colour ; if left hanging after 
this time the capsule opens and the seed drops 
out. It may either be sown immediately after 
it is gathered or it may be kept dry for years 
and put in at any time. If kept for any length 
of time the seed gets very hard and should be 
soaked in water for a day or two before it is 
used, or it takes a long time to germinate. A 
single seed may be placed in the centre of a 
3-in. pot, or a number may be put into a 5-in. 
one ; in either case a mixture of loam and peat 
in equal parts, with enough of silver sand to 
make it glisten, should be used. The seeds 
should rest 1 in. from the surface ; a bottom 
heat of 70° hastens their growth in the winter 
and spring months, but during summer and in 
a mild atmosphere they germinate fast in a 
close frame without any plunging. Care must 
be taken never to let the soil in which the seed 
is sown become dry, and those raised singly in 
pots need not be hurried into others, for a 3 in. 
pot will accommodate any size under 8 in. or 
10 in. in height. 

Potting.— Those sown together should have 
the ball turned out of the pot entire, each plant 
being broken away with a quantity of soil at¬ 
tached to the root, and potted separately into 
3-in. pots, after whioh a close, mild, moist at¬ 
mosphere should surround them until a few 
inches of wood have been made. At the second 
and all subsequent shifts the compost should be 
much the same as that first used, but in a 
rougher state. The plants will grow in good 
loam and sand, but, unless where peat is natu¬ 
rally bad, this does them no harm. Ample drain¬ 
age is indispensable at all times. From a 3-in. 
pot they may be potted into a 5-in. or 6-in. one, 
*nd from this size into an 8 in. one, which will 
hold serviceable plants for years. Unlike some 
plants, Acacias do not bloom more freely when 
pot-bound, yet the roots should never be allowed 
to become an intricate mass before they are 
transferred to a larger sized pot. In 10-in. or 
12 in. pots, fine bushy plants, 5 ft. and 6 ft. 
high, can be accommodated. And these are ex¬ 
tremely useful for setting in the centre beds of 
greenhouses and conservatories, where they as¬ 
sociate well with Camellias, Azaleas, Ac. 

Training.— Plants in small or large pots 
may be grown to any size or form, for, although 
they are naturally inclined to move rapidly 
upwards, this is easily prevented by cutting the 
leaders well in, and directing the principal 
growth about the base. Youna plants may have 
the point taken out of the leading shoot when it 
is 6 in. high. For standards this may be left 
alone until the stem has attained the desired 
height, and the lower shoots should be taken off 
as upper ones are produoed, until a well-balanced 
heaa on a clean stem is the result. This need 
not be included in the annual operation of 
pruning, which it is often necessary to perform 
on old plants in order to keep them in shape 
after they are fully formed. Pruning or cutting 
back should be done immediately the plants are 
out of flower and before the young growth ap¬ 
pears, but unless the branches are becoming 
straggly no cutting back is needed. In either 
case they may be allowed to make their growth 


15 ft., the effect is worth all the room which is 

taken up. 

Acaoias as climbers.—Where there are 
no means of growing Acaoias in tree forms, 
they may generally be grown as climbers. From 
6 ft to 30 ft. of rafter or pillar may be covered 
with a single plant in a very few years. For the 
shorter distance it may be grown in a pot; but, 
for the longer, abundance of root-room should 
be provided, either by planting in a bed or bor¬ 
der, or in a large square box or tub. Abundance 
of water should be supplied when the plants are 
growing freely, and it should be withheld when 
there is no great demand for it, ripening the 
wood by constant exposure alter it has been 
fully made, and cutting the shoots in to kcop 
them proportionate, and fitting to the position 
whioh they fill. 

Inseots are not very liable to make their 
appearance on Acacias, unless they come in con¬ 
tact with other infested plants ; but it is very 
difficult to get the mealy bug eradicated when 
onoe it gets amongst the leaves ; in fact, it can¬ 
not be cleaned except by cutting the branches 
off nearly to the stem, and allowing new clean 
wood to form. Scale also works, when the op¬ 
portunity is offered, on the surface of the bark. 
It is more inclined to confine itself to the thick 
parts of the wood than amongst the foliage. 
Brushing, and particularly scraping, are the 
easiest and surest means of eradicating it. Red 
spider seldom approaches healthy plants, and 
those whioh are subject to it may be relieved 
of its presence by frequently syringing them 
with clean water, J. M, 


Propagating Chrysanthemums. — 
Much has been Baid and written on this sub¬ 
ject, but there can be no question that if large 
plants are required, it must be done early ; and 
the praotice of all the best growers of these 
popular flowers is to begin at the latest by the 
turn of the year, and those, therefore, who are 
ambitious to exoel next autumn should at once 
set about getting cuttings in. The best cuttings 
are those that are stout and short-join ted, 
plenty of whioh may generally be obtained now 
if a plant of each kind from the old stock has 
been kept in cold frames for the purpose. It is 
the custom with many to shake these out and 
take off the rooted suckers ; but, except for 
planting in borders, cuttings are much the best, 
and as these strike readily at any time after 
this, they should have the preference for pot 
culture. The most suitable place to propagate 
them is a vinery or any forcing house at work 
where they can get a gentle heat, but in order 
to keep them from flagging, the aid of a hand¬ 
glass is necessary, under which they can be 
kept close and moist till rooted. A situation of 
this kind will be found to agree with them far 
better than a hot-bed, where they get a much 
higher temperature, as 
there they are more apt 
to become drawn and 
damp off, and if weaken¬ 
ed at this stage of their 
existence, they are never 
so satisfactory after 
wards. In whichever 
position placed, they 
should be well up to the 
light, and not allowed 
to remain longer with¬ 
out fresh air than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, as, 
from their hardy nature, 
they are very impa¬ 
tient of close confine¬ 
ment, whioh is a fre¬ 
quent cause of mildew, 
to whioh some of the 
sorts are particularly 
liable. Where only a 
limited number of plants 
is required, and space 
can be afforded, it is 
much the best way to 
put each cutting sepa¬ 
rately in small pots, as 
then there is no further 
check or disturbance of 
the roots in the way 
there is when numbers 
are put in together ; but 
if this has to be done, 
the thing is to pot early 
before the roots become 
interlaced and liable to 
injury in effecting a separation. If afforded a 
very gentle heat for a week or so after being 
potted off, to give them a start, they will be 
ready for removal to a cold frame, in which 
they should be placed on a solid bed of coal 
ashes within a few inches of the glass, so as to 
enjoy all the benefit of the sun, light, and air 
that can be afforded them at this dull season. 
There they will oome slowly on, making short- 
jointed, stubby growth—just what is required 
for a good foundation, which with these, as 
with most plants, is the stepping stone to suc¬ 
cess. Towards the end of March, if all goes well, 
they will be ready for a shift into 6-in. pots, 
which should be done, using only one croc It at 
the bottom, and on this a pinch of soot, which 
not only acts as a fertiliser, but keeps out 
worms. _ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hardy Dracrona (D. australis) in Wilt¬ 
shire. —The accompanying engraving represents 
a good specimen of Dracaena australis in bloom 
in the flower garden of Mr. N. F. Barton, 
Corsley House, Warminster. This plant has 
been growing in the open garden upwards of 
twenty years ; it measured, when in blossom, 
about 9 ft. in height; the bloom-spike was 
4 ft. 6 in. in length, and 5 ft. through at the 
base or at the broadest part ; the fragrance 
emitted from the flower perfumed the air for 
some distance around. It has flowered frequently, 
and on one occasion ripened seed, from which 
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vigorous seedlings were raised. Mr. Barton’s 
garden faces the south, and is sheltered on the 
north-east side by a high wall, near which the 
Dracaena is growing ; the soil is light, with a 
dry porous subsoil. Plants of this Dracsena, which 
are also most useful for cool conservatories or 
dwelling rooms, may be had from any good 
nursery in whioh a mixed collection of punts 
in grown. __ 


TREES AND SHRUBS BY THE SEASIDE. 
One of the principal difficulties with which 
the planter has to contend is the raising of trees 
upon our coasts, where, from the poverty of the 
soil or great exposure, or from both causes com¬ 
bined, his most strenuous efforts are often frus¬ 
trated. Less difficulty, however, seems to be ex¬ 
perienced upon the western than on the eastern 
ooast ; and this may be due to the fact that in 
the former case the air is warmed and softened 
by the action of the Atlantic ; while in the latter 
tha winds whioh assail us cross the northern 
part of the continent of Europe. Thus it is found 
that the Myrtle and many other shrubs whioh 
stand the winter well on the west ooast of Scot¬ 
land, and attain a considerable size there, are 
cut down or dwarfed when allowed to remain un¬ 
protected through the winter upon the east coast 
of England, and this in much lower latitudes. 

Barriers or screens. —Before commencing 
the formation of a plantation of trees very near 
the sea, it will be necessary to erect some mound 
or barrier, which shall at once break the violence 
of the winds and intercept the saline particles 
with which they are loaded. For this purpose a 
wall of stone or a good mound of turf and soil 
will be found serviceable, and in most situations 
the latter is to be preferred, as upon its summit 
may be planted the White Hawthorn (Crataegus 
Oryacantha) which will soon spring up and add 
to the height of the lew or screen. Such a wall 
or mound should not be less than 6 ft. high, 
and wide enough to take two or three rows of 
Hawthorns. As soon as this is formed, open 
ditches should be cut to carry off all superfluous 
water. Immediately behind this barrier may 
be planted, in pits which have been thrown out 
some timebefore for the soil to ameliorate, short 
but strong plants of Sycamore, Dutch Willow, 
Norway Maple, and Scotch Elm. The broad 
leaf and strong branches of the Sycamore and 
the upright habit of growth of the Dutch Wil¬ 
low particularly adapt them to such situations. 
The Norway Maple, too, is very hardy, and in 
its own native habitat grows close down to the 
sea. These may be looked upon as the standard 
trees, and they may be placed at distances of 
about 12 ft. The intermediate spaces may then 
be filled up with the Scotch Pine and Pinus 
Pinaster, or Cluster Pine. The former will 
flourish upon the more elevated site; and though 
the latter is not well adapted for high ground, 
still it will grow freely upon most parts of our 
coast. It will also succeed in a pure sand, and 
in close vicinity with the sea. By the aid of the 
nurses, the whole area should be filled up to 
a distance of 3 ft. 

Time to plant.—In forming such planta¬ 
tions it is not desirable to use trees of more than 
from 18 in. to 2 ft. in height, which should be 
well furnished and strong in proportion to their 
height. The Pinasters may, if reared upon toil 
of ordinary quality, be about three years old. It 
should be remarked that the Sycamore and Maple 
do not flourish upon very poor, thin, or Mossy 
soils, and if after two years’ planting these and 
the Elms are not found to be making satisfactory 
progress, they should be cut off at the ground. 
April will be found a good time for commencing 
seaside plantations, as, from the great exposure, 
autumn transplants often suffer considerably. 
The growth of the Pinasters may be alow at first, 
but after about twelve years they will shoot up 
rapidly. As soon as the plants begin to crowd 
one anothc r they should oe at once thinned out 
to prevent tbeir being drawn up and weakened. 
One great cause of failure is the use of tall plants 
placed at intervals too far apart for mutual pro¬ 
tection. A sprinkling of Elder may be found 
useful, as it proves a good nurse and is very 
hardy. 

Arrangement of the trees.-rAt the 
commencement the planter should confine him¬ 
self to the level ground, near the water, and the 
lower part of the slopes, and afterwards push 
forward his work in zones. As soon as the first 


belt is well established, and its progress will be in 
direct proportion to its deptn, he may follow 
up with the Beech, the Turkey and evergreen 
Oaks, Corsican Pines, Mountain Ash, Service 
Tree, the Abele and Ontario Poplars, and the 
Huntingdon and Bedford Willows ; while as an 
undergrowth to thicken the front lines he may 
make use of the Mahonia, Gorse, Broom, Bar¬ 
berry, Privet, and Sea Buckthorn. The last will 
grow upon almost any exposure, sometimes at¬ 
taining the height of 12 ft., and as its young 
shoots are thickly set and the shrub is armed 
with strong spines, it makes a formidable fence ; 
by plashing or layering its branches it will also 
soon form a dense cover. Its suckers often shoot 
up at a considerable distance from the parent 
stock. The plants used should decrease in size 
in proportion to the elevation, and every suc¬ 
ceeding zone should have its strongest plants 
immediately behind the last of the former belt. 
The Scotch Fir is particularly useful on acoount 
of its retaining its foliage throughout the winter. 
The Larch in suoh situations seldom proves very 
serviceable, unless it is planted in large masses. 
The value of the 

Pinaster as a nurse is mainly owing to its 
bushy habit of growth, and its thriving on ap¬ 
parently barren sands. The latter property is 
mainly owing to its sending down a strong tap 
root, and being at the same time furnished with 
abundant lateral roots, whioh, in their turn, are 
well supplied with numerous small rootlets. Its 
cones hang in clusters of sometimes not less than 
eight, hence the name of Cluster Pine. Its bark 
is deeply furrowed, and the stem very rugged. 
Its adaptability to exposed places may be seen 
by its growth in Wigtonshire and upon the island 
of Bute, where it attains 60 ft. and upwards. It 
is not suited to chalky or calcareous soils. 

Fixing moving sands.— The Pinaster isex- 
tensively used in thesouthof France for fixing the 
dunes or moving sandbanks along the coast, and 
eepeoially between the estuaries of the Gironde 
and Adour, where there is what is locally named 
a littoral dune of over 120 miles in length. To 
stop the progress of the blowing sands the in¬ 
habitants begin by erecting a continuous line of 
fencing about 326 ft. from high water mark. 
Stout planks are put in, standing about 3 ft. 3 
in. above the ground, with intervals between 
them, through which the sand drifts and serves 
as a backing. As the sandbank rises the planks 
are lifted up by means of levers and hooks. A 
rough, wattled fence is also run along behind 
the line of paling, and as this cannot be raised 
it has to be renewed from time to time. The paling 
is estimated to cost about 2s. per lineal yard, 
and the annual cost of repairs and raising 3Jd. 
per yard. The wattled fence costs 2d. per yard. 
As soon as the littoral dune is formed the land 
immediately behind it is sown down with a mix¬ 
ture of Pinaster, Furze, and Broom seeds, and a 
layer of Brushwood or Furze is spread over the 
whole to keep the seeds from blowing away. A 
few shovels of sand fix the Brushwood Furze 
for cover is preferred wherever it can be obtained, 
on account of its manorial value to the young 
crop. This light covering has to be maintained 
for about four years, when the plants will have 
risen sufficiently high to protect themselves. A 
strong-growing Grass (Psamma arenaria) is also 
sometimes sown between the plants, and the 
stalks of this push upwards as the sand rises. 

_ A. J. 


FRUIT. 

DISEASES OF APPLE TREES. 
Healthy vigorous Apple trees are not much 
subject to the attacks of insects, but the moment 
weakness or debility sets in a host of enemies 
make their appearance. One of the most trouble¬ 
some insect pests to which Apple trees are sub¬ 
ject is the 

American blight, or woolly aphis, and 
where it once gets a footing it oan only be got 
rid of by the most persistent efforts. If a tree 
has become badly affected with it the best plan 
is to grub it up and burn it, or saw it down 
and graft with soions from a healthy tree. At 
the same time remove the earth from the sur¬ 
face down to the roots, and substitute fresh 
material from another part of the garden. The 
insects will descend the stem and make an attack 
upon the roots ; therefore, the latter should be 
seen to as well as the top. 


The best and only sure way of dealing with 
this troublesome pest is to attack it incessantly, 
so long as one remains, with something dis¬ 
agreeable to it; with paraffin oil in a vessel that 
oan be easily held in one hand, and a smal 
painter’s brush in the other. Smear the oil over 
every place where the insect can be seen, rub¬ 
bing it well in. Gishurst Compound made into s 
strong lather will also answer the same purpose, 
and so likewise will soft soap. But when all the 
branches of a tree are infested, and have to be 
anointed constantly, the remedy may prove as 
bad as the disease, and that is why I think in 
very bad cases the stamping-out system is best; 
I have seen trees so bad that I think alaw should 
be made to render their destruction compulsory. 

I was looking over a friend’s garden in the suburbs 
of London some time ago ; he had some thriv¬ 
ing young Apple trees planted, but symptoms 
of this pest were conspicuous. I looked over 
the garden wall, and there, in a neighbour’s 
garden only a few yards away, stood an old tree 
■mothered with tha pest; in faot, the branches 
looked almost white; of course Apples oonld 
never thrive within a stone’s throw of that 
tree. 

The Oodlln moth is another pest that 
does a vast amount of mischief—not so ratfoh to 
the tree, perhaps, as to the fruit. It lays its eggs 
in the eye of the latter when quite small, and as 
the young insect grows it works its way into 
the centre of the fruit; when it reaches this 
point the fruit drops, and it leisurely eats its 
way out, and, secreting itself for a time in the 
earth, afterwards crawls np the stem and hides 
in any craok or crevice till it matures itself and 
comes out a perfect insect in spring. Such being 
its mode of life, it must be obvious that the best 
time to attack it is when the Apple falls, before 
it has had time to creep out and hide itself, and 
I have no doubt in any garden or orchard where 
the presence of this moth is cansing much 
trouble, if the ffllen Apples were gathered np 
and destroyed daily it would soon disappear. A 
trap may be laid for it by tying a hay band or 
some old canvas round the trunk from July on¬ 
wards, occasionally examining the bark beneath 
and killing those that have hid themselves away 
there ; they will be attracted by the shelter 
rovided for them, and many may be thus 
eatroyed. Other moths attack fruit trees, but 
their attack is made openly, and in most in¬ 
stances the young caterpillars can be found 
feeding among the young foliage and easily de¬ 
stroyed. There are also various forms of aphides 
or flies that in cold ungenial seasons curl up the 
leaves and otherwise lower the vitality of the 
tree, but usually when insects are very trouble¬ 
some the cause cannot be discovered on the sur¬ 
face ; either the tree has been over-cropped and 
lacks nutriment, or it is growing in ungenial 
soil, and though it is necessary to continue the 
attack upon the insects, yet at the same time 
the seat of the mischief should be found and 
the vigour of the trees improved by proper 
remedies. If the garden engine was more fre¬ 
quently used the smaller kinds of insects that 
infest fruit trees might be dislodged and de¬ 
stroyed, and a high state of health maintained, 
as there is no better antidote to diseases ol all 
kinds than cleanliness. 

Canker has in some situations a ruinous 
effect upon Apple trees. It is distressing to see 
young trees in some gardens with the branches 
all seared and dead, as if scorched uifch a fire. 
Some ascribe the cause to something unsuitable 
in the soil ; others say it is due to frost acting 
upon badly-ripened wood. I remember the oase 
of an orchard a good many years ago that was 
healthy and thriving until a sheltering belt of 
trees wss cut down, when the fruit trees 
gradually dwindled and died. Trees that are 
planted in damp, ungenial situations are al¬ 
ways liable to canker whenever a season more 
unfavourable than usual oocurs. The proper 
treatment for cankered trees is to cut them well 
back, so as to remove the cankered parts; cut a 
deep drain or two through the orchard, lift 
some of the feeding roots up to near the surface, 
and tr p-dress liberally so as to keep them there. 
With roots thus situated the wood will be better 
ripened, and frost or cold piercing winds will , 
have a less injurious effect upon them. It gene¬ 
rally happens that in soils where canker is 
prevalent the trees flourish until the roots strike 
down into the cold subsoil, and then the canker 
manifests itself. H. R. 
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6798.—** J. B. E.” asks for more information 
respecting the above ; and first as to soil :— 

1 find a turf soil that is inclined to be tenacious, 
such as the turf from a clay subsoil, to be the 
most lasting and to give tne best results. This 
I have cut in the winter and stack it up until 
the following autumn. Then it is chopped into 
pieces about the size of eggs, and mixed with a 
small quantity of rotted manure, old mortar 
rubbish, and wme dust. It is then ready for re¬ 
potting or top-dressing any trees that may 
require it. But I do not often repot; instead of 
doing so I take out with a small trowel and blunt 
bit of iron fastened into a handle quite a third 
of the soil, small fibrous roots and all, and then 
fill up with fresh soil, which is rammed down 
hard, and, mark, you cannot have the soil too 
firm for fruit trees in pots. This I do usually in 
October before the leaves drop, giving them a 
good watering to induce roots to start at once, 
and under this treatment I have always secured 
a good crop the following season. 

Then as to stopping and training; but first 
let me say that I started with maiden trees. 
This I should not advise others to do if they want 
fruit at once, for some years must elapse before 
tuoh trees are strong enough to bear largely; 
and older nicely-formed trees can now be ob¬ 
tained from several good houses at moderate 
prices, which in a little time would more than 
repay the extra cost, and tbe novice has only 
to extend the tree upon the lines on which it 
has been started to insure a good and handsome 
shape. 

The pyramid I take to be the best form for 
most descriptions of fruit trees in pots. It is the 
easiest to train and manage in every way, and 
takes up the least room where space is valuable ; 
and having once got your tree into form by re¬ 
peated stopping of all gross shoots—and especially 
those on the upper part of the tree, with the 
exception of the leader, and by the encourage¬ 
ment of all shoots of weaker growth, you will 
find as the tree becomes mature and fruitful 
that but little pruning is required beyond what 
can be done with the finger and thumb, except 
the cutting clean out with a sharp penknife 
when the leaves are off any shoots that appear 
exhausted, or are too thickly placed, so as to 
have your tree nicely balanced. 

Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums I stop at 
three fully-devebped leaves by nipping off the 
end of the shoot—except, of course, in the case 
of shoots that are wanted for filling up bare 
places or extending the tree. Apricots, the leaves 
of which are nearer together, I stop at five 
leaves Those who have not tried it will be 
inclined to think the above to be too close, but 
experience proves that all shoots elongate con¬ 
siderably after they are stopped, and Peaches 
and Nectarines, which grow very rapidly in hot 
weather, invariably require stopping several 
times. This stopping I take to be one of the most 
important operations connected with the culture 
of fruit trees in pots, for if not persisted in the 
wood will not be sturdy and close-jointed, and 
full of blossom buds, neither will the fruit be 
as fine, and the trees themselves will not present 
tile compact robust appearance studded with 
fruiting spurs that they otherwise will do. 

As to the number of trees a small house like 
mine will contain, I may say that I have twelve 
Peaches and Nectarines in 13-in. or 15-in. pots, 
and also twelve Plums and Apricots in 13-in. to 
18-in. pots, which are placed out-of-doors as 
sx>n as dahger of frost is past; but I am sadly 
hampered for room during the month of May, 
and I should not advise " J, B. E.” to have 
more than ten of each, as the ten Peaches in 
15-in pots with a Vine or two overhead will be 
better than more. Besides the above, I have a 
number of seedling Peaches and Plums which 
are growing into fine trees, and some of which 
are beginning to bear; but I make use of another 
little house I have for these and ten Roses in 
pots. I think I have thus replied to all queries 
for the present, but will from time to time 
gladly give any further information in my power. 

6787.—In reply to “ G. C. C.’e” questions as 
to why the fruit should not set on a Golden 
Drop Plum which blooms abundantly and 
appears healthy, I should thick, if proper care 
in watering and abundant air is given (avoiding 
cold draughts) at blooming time, the reason of 
fruit not setting must be owing to imperfect 
fertilisation, ana I would advise him to go over 


the flowers with a camel’s-hair pencil, using the 
pollen of some other kind of Plum for the purpose 
of artificial fertilisation. This I always ao with 
my Peaches and Nectarines, but I have hitherto 
found the bees, which on sunny days come in 
great numbers, perform this important opera¬ 
tion for the Plums. 

Another thing I do for my potted trees, and in¬ 
deed for all my fruit trees trained to walls, at bloom¬ 
ing time, is to give them a good soak of weak 
manure water made with thoroughly decayed 
manure. Since I adopted this plan I have been 
struok with the increase of fruit that I have 
obtained, especially from wall trees, and I am 
inclined to think that it is largely owing to 
the stimulus afforded at a trying time and 
when a great demand upon the trees,powers has 
set in. 

I think if “G. 0. C. ” adopts the means referred 
to above, he will be rewarded with sucoess, and 
I can tell him that Golden Drop Plums in 
November from potted trees in an orchard 
house are simply delicious. R. C. G. 


6834.—Renovating old Pear trees.— 
Thin out the spurs by all means, but do the 
work gradually, spreading it over two or three 
years. To state distances would mislead, as 
Pears vary in character; use your own judgment. 
Do a little at once, and next summer watch its 
effect. If good strong, healthy foliage are ob¬ 
tained the blossoms will gather strength and be 
fertile. This is the great thing to aim at, and 
any thinking, observant man will soon know as 
much about it as a gardener ; perhaps more, as 
the latter has often something to unlearn when 
he begins to think.—E., H. 

, -It is unaccountable how sometimes two 

trees of the same kind growing in the same gar¬ 
den will differ in productiveness. Only last 
night I called to see a friend who is a very suc¬ 
cessful grower of all kinds of fruit, including 
Grapes. He showed me two Williams’Bon Chretien 
Pear trees, one of which is most productive, and 
the other has stood for years and has hardly borne 
any fruit, and yet these trees are 12 yards from 
each other, and both appear to be doing equally 
well. I account for it in some measure in this 
way, that they were not equally well planted ; 
perhaps the one that does best was planted on a 
fiat bottom with its roots growing straight out 
where they catch the warm sunshine and the warm 
showers; the other probably has sent its roots 
straight down in the earth away from the fruc¬ 
tifying influences nearer the surface. Pear trees 
likeRotheram’s that havestoodon the old red sand¬ 
stone for thirty years must almost necessarily 
have got down on the rock, especially if they 
have not been manured occasionally to keep the 
roots towards the surface, consequently they 
will find little nourishment. Take a portion of 
the top soil off without laying bare the roots, 
then give a layer of 6 in. of good stable manure 
as far as the roots extend, and throw the soil 
again on top of the manure, aud take away all 
plants that are growing about the trees likely 
to rob them of nourishment. Then take a 
saw and cut out right to the trunk a branch here 
and there, so that the sunlight and air can get 
at the leaves and branches, and when'the trees 
are in full bloom give them a good soaking with 
liquid manure, or cold soap suds, which will 
stimulate the root action of the trees at a time 
when the blooms are forming fruit. Do not 
dig under the trees, as that only cuts away the 
small fibrous roots that are required to give 
vigour to the young fruit.—G. C., Eccles. 


BEST ASPECTS FOR PEARS. 

All aspects are suitable for some kind of Pears; 
good Jargonelles and other early kinds have 
been grown in a north aspect, but tbe late 
kinds require a better climate, and a longer 
season, and a freer circulation of air than can 
be had from the north side of a wall. There is 
no doubt the shelter of a wall does give increased 
size to the fruit, but I have met with many 
instances where the large, handsome fruit from 
an east or west wall has been inferior in flavour 
and melting condition to the smaller specimens 
from pyramids or espaliers that are growing 
fully exposed. In our changeable climate there 
are seasons when a thick, heavy atmosphere 
prevails for many days together, and the sun is 
scarcely able to struggle through. It is in view 


of, and to meet such times, that I say plant 
Pears on walls; in short, plant them anywhere 
and everywhere. If there is no space for a full- 
sized tree, plant a five branched palmetto, and 
if there is only a foot or two vacant plant a 
cordon. Let the early kinds occupy the worst 
aspects, and reserve the best places for the 
choice winter fruit. The same rule holds good 
with regard to espaliers. Let all be fillea up, 
and plant cordons, and pyramids too, wherever 
there are suitable positions. Certain I am no 
one having space for fruit trees will regret plant¬ 
ing good kinds of Pears, as their value in a com¬ 
mercial sense is greater than most other kinds of 
fruits. 

In planting trees against a wall leave 3 in. or 
4 in. t of space between the lower part of the stem 
of the tree and the wall. When planted close to 
the wall the stem has not sufficient room to 
Bwell, and it is no uncommon occurrence to see 
the tops of old Pear trees forced from the wall 
by the pressure of the swelling bole at the base. 
It is well to have Pears on walls in every con¬ 
ceivable aspect. It is well also to have Peafs in 
the open border under all the conditions, as re¬ 
gards training, aspect, Ac., that I have noticed, 
in order that gooa fruit may always be obtain¬ 
able in bad seasons. Many instances could be 
given where the same kind of Pear varies so 
much in the same garden as to appear a totally 
different kind, owing to the influence produced 
by aspect and training. 

In planting a wall of Pears, unless the subsoil 
is dry and warm, the bottom of the border 
should be paved or concreted 6 ft. wide from 
the wall, and the concrete, if concrete is used, 
should be of sufficient thickness to be impervious 
to the roots—from 4 in. to 6 in. will suffice in 
most cases. The depth of soil should not be less 
than 2 ft. from the palmetto and cordon, or 
other small or moderate-sized trees, and 3 ft. 
will not be too much for large growing trees on 
the Pear stock. The distances the treeB should 
be planted from each other should vary accord¬ 
ing to the stock used, kind of training, Ac. 
Pears on Pear stocks trained horizontally will 
cover a large space. I have seen such trees cover¬ 
ing 40 ft. in length of a 12-ft. wall; but I don’t 
believe in such trees; I would rather have two 
or three trees occupying the same space. The 
same remark holds good with trees of all forms 
of training. 

Full sized standards in the orchard may stand 
20 ft. or more apart if left to grow unchecked, 
but if root-pruned then less will suffice, as after 
they are brought into bearing they make less 
wood. So it is with the pyramids. It is a 
cultivator’s question ; if he likes to lift or root 
prune, the distance may be reduced ; but if on 
the Pear and full growth permitted, 20 ft. 
will not be too much; if moderately pruned, 
12 ft. will be enough. When grafted on the 
Quince the trees may be planted nearer to 
each other, though of course the treatment it 
is intended to give the trees must be taken 
into consideration. If lifted or root-pruned, 
from 4 ft. to 6 ft. will give space enough for 
years ; but if an opposite course is followed, 
8 ft. or 10 ft. will be better. Some allowance, 
too, must be made for the character of the soil 
and climate of the place, as these have an im¬ 
portant bearing upon the tree’s development. 
No practical man will lay down any hard or 
fast line either for depth of border or the space 
a particular form of tree is to occupy, as such a 
course prevents a cultivator taking advantage 
of his situation and making the most of ms 
circumstances. E. H. R. 


6826.—Hot-water pipes.—The earthen¬ 
ware pipes could of course be employed, but 
from tne number of joints and liability to crack 
would make a very shaky affair. It would be 
much better to use oast iron pipes, as they are now 
so cheap, and make a good job. Portland cement 
without any admixture is best.—B. O. R. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL, Almanack, Gardeners’ Ad¬ 
dress Book, and Horticultural Directory for 188?. Con¬ 
tents : Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables In use each 
month—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, and of the 
Horticultural Trade — Gardtm and Country Scats in 
Great Britain and Ireland—Alphabetical List of Gar¬ 
deners—New Plants of the Year- Planting, Seed Sowing, 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, Tank, Hot-water, 
Weights and Measures, Ready Reckoning, Wages, 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—Price Is.; 
by post. Is. 3d. Well bound, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. Bd. All 
Booksellers. Office, 87, bouthanfpton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous. ) 

6809. —Chrysanthemums not flower¬ 
ing. —It is difficult to say, without seeing the 
pl&utB, or knowing more of the conditions under 
which they were grown, with any amount of 
certainty, wi at could have been the cause of 
failure. Were the plants grown in a sunny, airy 
position when standing out-of-doors ? Anything 
in the shape of insufficient maturation of the 
growth, which might easily take place in such 
a dull, wet season as last was, especially towards 
the latter part of the summer, would cause such 
an effect. Was the house in which they were 
placed to flower exposed to the sun’s rays ? as it 
is just possible that a sunless house might have 
prevented the buds opening. All the particulars 
given seem quite correct ; the pots were large 
enough; some of my finest flowers were produced 
in similar sizes this season. Nothing seems to 
have been neglected. The only explanation I can 
suggest is that as at the end of October the buds 
were no larger than small Peas (they should 
certainly have been larger than this) it is not at 
all improbable that tne plants were stopped 
later than they should have been, and the buds 
consequently not sufficiently advanced by the 
time of being housed to expand ; in other words, 
they had not gained enough substance and 
vigour. I noticed a few of the latest of my own 
plants failed in the same way ; the buds were 
very late and small, and they never moved after 
being housed, but these were on quite small 
plants. On the whole, I think that “ Amateur ” 
will find this explanation, or rather suggestion, 
to be the correct one. Consider that most 
varieties of Chrysanthemums should be expand¬ 
ing their flowers, some are frequently quite open 
by the time mentioned. I cannot imagine any 
other cause.—B. C. R. 

6742. —Chrysanthemum cuttings. — 
The best place in which to winter old stools of 
Chrysanthemums is a cold frame, giving plenty 
of air, except in frosty weather. If a cold frame 
is not available, make a rough framework, and 
cover it in frosty weather with matting or any 
other material at hand to keep out tne frost. 
All plants should be taken out of green¬ 
houses, as although there is no objection to 
the cuttings taken from suoh plants, the cut¬ 
tings taken from plants in a cold frame are more 
hardy and strong, which is a great point to 
start with in growing Chrysanthemums, either 
for outdoor culture, conservatory decoration, or 
exhibition purposes. Cuttings should be inserted 
at once if good exhibition blooms are desired. 
Four cuttings should be inserted in a 3-in. pot, 
in a oompost of Cocoa fibre, a little light soil, and 
plenty of silver sand. The pots should then be 
watered with a fine rose, and plunged up to 
their rims in cocoa fibre in a cold frame, and 
kept shut close, which keeps them from flag¬ 
ging. The frames should be well protected during 
frost, and very little, if any, water will be neces¬ 
sary till the outtings show signs of having 
rooted. Air should then be given in the day¬ 
time, except in frosty weather. Cuttings so 
struck will not want shifting for some time to 
oome, when directions will, no doubt, be given 
as to future culture.—W. E. Boyce, Holloway. 

6627. —Mounting- Fern fronds.— 4 ‘H. M. 
S.” says gum leaves a very dirty stain on the 
paper. The brown-coloured liquid stuff sold in 
bottles certainly will; but get pure gum-arabic 
(solid) from the druggist, pound it, and dissolve 
in hot water, making it of any desired con¬ 
sistency. I am told that equal parts of gum- 
arabic and gum-tragacanth make a better material, 
but I have not yet tried it. In mounting, some¬ 
thing like the following modus operand's may be 
followed : Lay the Fern (or other plant) to be 
mounted on a piece of paper, the side to be 
gummed being upwards. Apply the gum all over 
it with a small camel’s-hairbrush. Lift, turnover, 
and place on mounting paper. Tender specimens 
must be lightly and carefully touched with the 
gum, and in many cases it is advisable to take 
the mounting paper, and place it face downwards 
on the gummed specimen. Press it just enough 
to make it lift the specimen. Now take a piece 
of dry blotting paper, and lay it on the face. 
Rub over to press out and remove all superfluous 

S m. Repeat the operation as often as necessary. 

stly, lav the sheets above eaoh other, with a 
piece of blotting paper on each, and, say, news¬ 
papers between. Place a board and a zpoderate 


weight on the top. Leave for a few hours, say 
all night, and on removal you should have a 
number of nicely-mounted specimens, with no 
dirty stains.— Ped. 

6839.— Heating by flues.— Glazed drain- 
tiles may be used. They should be 5 in. or 6 in. in 
diameter, and carefully cemented together ; but 
you must use bricks 3 ft or 4 ft. from the fire, 
as the pipes are liable to crack. But on the whole 
a brick flue is the best. Lay it along the front of 
the house, if p>ossible, and make it about 9 in. 
wide inside, and two or three bricks (oourses) 
in depth; the top oovered in with 12-in. square 
tiles, or quarries, as they are called in some 
parts. The furnace must be fed from outside. It 
should, however, be built into the wall, so as to 
obtain the benefit of the heat inside the house. 
A plain furnace, like a copper furnace, may be 
employed, but if you want the fire to keep in 
for a length of time, make a deep, square place, 
say 8 in. or 9 in. square and 18 in. or 2 ft. deep, 
with the bars at the bottom, the feed-hole at 
the top, and the exit flue rising in a sloping 
direction out of the back or side about one or 
two oourses from the top, ash-pit below, with 
an air-tight door and regulator. If filled up with 
small coke, started burning, and then the 
draught almost stopped, leaving only a very 
small aperture in the ash-pit door, the fire will 
keep in for ten or twelve hours. Of course fire- 
brioks must be used for the furnace.—B. C. R. 

6851.— Uses Of tan. —When quite fresh 
tan makes a capital hot-bed, if mixed with an 
equal bulk, or less, if warm weather, of stable 
manure, it makes a more lasting, gentle, and 
sweet bed than any other material. Inside a 
house or in a brick pit, it forms by itself a 
capital plunging material, affording a gentle 
bottom-heat tor many weeks. In this way it is 
muoh used in growing Pines and other hot¬ 
house plants. When allowed to lie and decay 
for two or three years, and then mixed with a 
small proportion of lime, or lime refuse of any 
kind, tan forms an excellent manure, either for 
vegetables or flowers, producing when liberally 
used a marvellously free and healthy growth.— 
B. C. R. 

6837—Sparrows in gardens.—I get 
over the difficulty which several correspondents 
bewail in the following simple manner. Every 
morning I supply the birds with a libeml allow¬ 
ance of oread, seed, Ac, and if required replenish 
it during the day. This has the effect of keeping 
them off the beds. I found the recipe in a good 
old book, and it reads something like this : If 
thine enemy hunger feed him, if he thirst give 
drink, for in so doing thou shalt heap ooala of 
fire on his head. In other words, kill the spar¬ 
rows by kindness.—V bngkance. 

--To poison wheat for destroying birds 

boil 3 oz. of nux vomica in a quart of water for 20 
minutes, strain out the seeds, and put the wheat 
into the hot liquor, allowing it to remain until 
cold. The following would be quite as effective, 
while it possesses the advantage of being less 
trouble to prepare : Rub 10 grains of powdered 
strychnine with about 4 lb. of bread crumbs.— 
F. W. P. 

6800.— Moss on walks.— Moss on firmly- 
set gravel walks may be rubbed off with a worn 
bass broom, and the seedling grasses destroyed 
by sowing a little agricultural salt on them, 
that is, if a few dry days follow the application, 
as of course the first heavy shower of rain would 
wash it away. Where live edgings are employed, 
however, salt is dangerous, ana if used should 
not be sown too near them. Two light dressings 
—applying the second when the first has dis¬ 
appeared—would be much safer and quite as 
effective as one heavy one.— J. Martin. 

6821.— Staging for Greenhouse.— For 
such a house as the one described I should recom¬ 
mend a single flat stage or shelf 3 ft. wide, and 
3ft. from the floor, fixed in the front of the 
house. Pathway 2 ft. 6 in. wide at the back, and 
a shelf 9 in. wide fixed against the back wall (on 
brackets), about 1 ft. from the glass. This will 
bring the front stage about 2 ft. or a little more, 
from the glass, a nice distance for flowering 
plants, while the smaller ones will do admirably 
on the high back shelf.—B. C. R. 

6831.—Heating a small greenhouse. 
—If “ E. C. F. ” will add a little more draught 
to his fire box he will find it suoceed. Punch a 
fewnjore holes round the bottoip of the fire box and 


make the draught hole a trifle larger. *‘E. G. F.” 
can get what heat he chooses if he will give 
draught enough from a slow combustion stove. 
Slow Combustion. 

6827 -Grafting Rhododendrons -July is the 
proper month for veneer-grafting; August for aide deft- 
grafting; April to August for grafting by approach. Aa 
for directions howto graft, I should advise *■ J. 6. L." 
to purchase Baltet’s “ Art of Grafting and Budding.* I 
have one, and I find it invaluable for my own use. Mine 
was a present, but I believe the price is 3s. lOd post 
free from 87, Southampton Street, Strand.—A. H. C. 
Watson, ouseex. 

6817.—Fixing pipes in greenhouse.—I should 
say certainly not. The pipes can be worked below the 
boiler level by taking the water up to a considerable 
height first by means of a stand pipe or tank, but even 
this is but a poor makeshift sort of affair, and certainly 
it cannot be expected that water will run down hiH at 
the first set off, and then up again, down again, and np 
again.—B. C. R. 

6823.— Starting Gloxinias:— These may be pot 
into a bottom-heat of from 70° to 80° io start, or will do 
so more slowly without bottom-heat In an ordinary w arn 
house. Put them into heat at once to flower early in 
summer, and enoourage a free growth by a damp atmo¬ 
sphere at the temperature mentioned above, with or 
without the bottom-hsat.—B. C. R. 

6861.—Uses of tan.—Tan refuse may be used for 
making hot beds, either alone or mixed with other sub¬ 
stances, so long as it has the power of generating 
After that it makes an excellent mulch in the gardes 
either for flowers or vegetables, and finally when re¬ 
duced to a fine mould use It aa leaf-mould Is used.— 


6862. — Power Oi saddle boiler —It is scarcely 
possible to give an exact answer to this question, as so 
much depends upon what amount of heat is required in 
the structures. But a good saddle boiler of the siae 
named well set should work efficiently 600 ft. whan 
forcing was carried on, or more if only a moderate tem¬ 
perature was required.—E. H. 

6863. —Wood ashes for flower-beds.—Wood 
ashes are very useful in every department in gardenia, 
and are very beneficial at this season for scattering over 
the turf to make the Grass grow thick and fine, it is 
scarcely possible to misapply wood ashes.—£. H 

6828.—Starting Gloxinias.— For early summer 
blooming, the bulbs should be potted in February and 
March keeping them in a temperature of 60* by day. and 
60° to 56® by night.-J. C. 

' 6664.— Gold or variegated Mint.—It is necessary 
to divide and transplant tnis every season to have it in 
good colour. Early in spring is the best time to move it. 

—E. H. 

6848.— water plants.—Robert Kennedy, 86, Devon¬ 
shire Street, Queen's Square, London, can supply the 
plants required. 


6896.—Portable greenhouse. — I am having a 
portable greenhouse made to stand in the middle of the 
garden, therefore will not be fixed to any wall or other 
building. Could you kindly inform me if the landlord can 
claim it in the event of his giving me notice to quit or 
my giving him a like notice?—A. H. J. [There most be no 
foundation dug for the house, or the landlord could claim 
it. Simply place the house on slates or planks laid on the 
ground.] 

6896. -Planting bulbs— E. M. JET. If the Tulips, 
Daffodils, and other bulbs are not too forward they may 
be planted now with every prospect of success. 

6897. — Ventilating vinery.— T. B. — if the top 
ventilation is perfect we could not advise the front 
ventilators being opened, except in very hot weather. 

6898. — Primulas.— /*. C. Stanmore. — Seui douhle 
Primulas are not at all uncommon, and they come true 
from seed. 

6899. —Solanums.— C. T. K.— Read article in last 
week’s Gardening. 


John Alayne.—Ottm the seed to some seed man in your 

neighbourhood.- C. A. A—Try W. Paul A Sons, Ths 

Nurseries, Waltham Cross, Her la 


Names of plants.—Jf. C. (Truro).— The green 
stalked kinds, with white flowers is the common Helle- 

borus niger, the other is H. altlfolius or major.- 

J. A.—l, Lomaria gibba; 2, Polystichum cape use ; 3 
Asplenium bulbiferum ; 4, Pteris tremula ;5, Aspl enium 

Fabianum.- Badonicus.— Hypnum tamarisdnum.- 

J. S. S. — Cyrtonium falcatum. - F. BayhursL— 1, 

Cydonia japonica; 2, Euonymus japonicus aureo maculs- 
tus; 8, Mahonla Aqulfolium; 4, Lauras luaitanicus 
(Portugal Laurel); 6, apparently an evergreen Oak; 6, can¬ 
not name from leaves alone, apparently a Daphne._ 

S. S. (Woodlands).— A species or Monoch return; 1, send 
in flower, apparently a Euphorbia; 2, send later on when 
the plant is in better condition ; 3, apparently a Coda¬ 
mine ; 4, Lamiurn amplexlcaule. None of these specimens 
are in a fit state to name. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents — AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address <f the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity at 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication , if is not possible to insert querist and 
communications the week they are received. Queries net 
answered should be tent to us again. 
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6000.—Bulba and plants felling.— Last October 
I planted S dozen bulbs of Hyacinths and Tulips in pots 
and plunged them in coal asnes In a light glass frame. 
In about six weeks 1 noticed them beginning to start, so 
took them Into my hothouse, where they were plunged 
in Cocoa-nut fibre. After six weeks or so 1 saw the bloom 
all setting, and hoping to get the flowers by Christmas, 
increased the temperature to 70° or 75°. Since then the 
bloom has all rotted off without exception. What could 
have been the cause ? I am also puzzled as to my Arum 
Lilies, which are in a greenhouse, temperature seldom 
above 50°. They are planted out in a large middle bed 
mixed with Habrothamnuses and Ficus elastics, Olean¬ 
ders, and Palms. In three instances they have shown 
bloom already, but do not open, staying now as buds for 
more than a month, and one of them entirely rotted to 
its centre. Why can this be 7 My Azaleas, too, do not 
show any buds this year; they are about four and five- 
year-old plants. I brought them into the greenhouse in 
September, and have kept them well watered.—M. T. P. 

6901. -Peaches In greenhouses.—I have lately 
planted some Peach trees in a pit in a greenhouse heated 
by hot water The house is exposed to the sun till about 
three o’olock in summer, when the Bhade of some trees 
cover it; still, it stands in the open and has plenty of 
light, and receives the setting sun later. Last year (the 
first year ajter planting) I had three Peaches ripened 
well. I am told by one that the trees will not do. as the 
wood will not ripen. Now, I wish to know whether this 
is the esse Another tells me that in a heated house the 
sun, though food, is not every thing, and that artificial 
heat and plenty of light will ripen the wood. Who am I 
to believe? Any information will be thankfully received 
as to management.—C roak. 

6902. —Vines felling.—Is it the fault of the planting 
or the subsequent treatment that my Vines are as 
described below? They have been planted five years in 
loam, lime rubbish, and crushed bones In an insMe 
border, with access to the ontside border through arches 
and in the second year I allowed them to carry one and 
two hunohes each, since which time the foliage is much 
thinner and the berries have shanked badly. In conse¬ 
quence I have had them lifted and planted in fresh soil, 
when we found most of the roots amongst the drainage 
and most of the fibres dead, as also nearly all the inside 
roots. The border was properly drained and concreted. 
The house has an east aspect.—T. P. R. 

6908.— Sharpening and adj ustlng mowing 
machines.—Can any reider kindly give me a hint as 
to the sharpening and adjusting of mowing machines? 
Moat makers sav that their machines are sharpened by 
the mere reversion of the revolving portion ; they may 
be, bat in course of time the edged piste beneath gets 
dulled from various causes My machine has often been 
out of order and sent to the makers, and the charges 
have been so exorbitant (16s. for a touch on the grind¬ 
stone and a dab of green paint), that I should like to be 
my own grinder and adjuster ix I knew the proper way.— 


6911. —Pruning Boses.—I planted last spring some 
choice Roses on own roots. La France flowered very 
fine, bat the majority of them flowered but very 
little. They made a deal of Btrong wood. Charles 
Lawson grew stronger than any other. The soli 
Is rich on a very cool bottom, river close to it, and they 
were well cared for as regards manure, Ac. Will some 
reader tell me how I am to prune them ? they have had 
pig manure round them all the winter. — Lover of 
Roses. 

6912. — Laurels not growing.— The Laurels in my 
garden, exceptionally fine specimens, did not last year 
make any- young shoots. Usually it takes a man two 
days to clip back the fresh growth. The trees look per¬ 
fectly healthy, and are covered with their old green 
leaves. I am anxious to see the result of no fresh growth. 
Is it a common occurrence?— Mark. 

6913. —Making a lawn.—How long will it take to 
produce a good lawn if sown with seed ? Which is the 
best seed for growing under trees? How much seed will 
be required to plant 224 square yards ? If it is a long pro¬ 
cess pj an ting by seed, where can good turf be obtained? 
and what price ought I to give for it delivered to the 
house ?— Laws, Siratford. 

6914. —Party wall blown down.— The gale of 
October, 1881, blew down a wall Into my garden, which 
did a good deal of damage. The person that it belonged 
to does not seem to put It up again, and it will be of no 
use my planting while the wall is down. It belongs to 
another landlord. What can l do in the matter ?— En¬ 
quirer. 

6915. —Pote for Chrysanthemums.—Will some 
reader kindly tell what size the pots should be into which 
to shift Chrysanthemums for the last time before bloom¬ 
ing ? I am about to strike the cuttings now. I find they 
grow so rapidly that I never think they have room 
enough, and the pots all seem too full of roots for them 
to flower well.—E. W. P. 

6916. —Calceolarias dying off.—I put In a frame 
fall of cuttings of Calceolarias (dark coloured ones) last 
October, but most of them are dying off, while the 
yellow ones that were put in at the same time are doing 
well. I put plenty of sand among the soli and give them 
plenty of air every day. What is the probable reason of 
their dying off ?—P. A. 8. 

6917. —Treatment of Passion flower.— Last July 
I set a sprig of Passion flewer against a south wall, 
where It grew well. When the firs* frost came I spread 
3 in. of stable manure on the bod, covering 3 in. of the 
stem. The ends of the shoots are looking dead. How 
most I treat it ?—M. G. 

6918. —Climbers on fences.—What is the best way 
of attaching climbing plants to split Oak fences (park 
palings) ? Can they be nailed up like wall planta without 
material injury to the fences? Probably the fences could 
be wired in the Frenoh way, but this would te costly.— 
Oakwood. 


B. J. F. 

6904. —Boses for beds.—Will some one favour me 
with the names of some hardy and free-blooming Roses 
suitable for a Bed? How many plants shall I require for a 
bod 12 ft. by 12 ft? I have room for two or three wall 
Roses, and propose putting for one a large Gloire de 
Dijon, which has got too large to grow under glass, and 
which looks very sturdy and healthy, and I should like 
the others to be nice free growing dark Reses. I am 
anxious to have General Jacqueminot. Is it a dwarf or a 
climbing Rose?and is it harav and a tree bloomer? Are 
the Hybrid Perpetual Roses the strongest ?-H. P. M. 

6905. — Laying out a flower garden.—1 shall be 
much obliged for advice about the laying out of a flower 
border. The border is 66 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, and It 
Is generally divided into three parts by two rows of 
Sweet Peas. I thought of having each part laid oat In a 
different style, bnt am pnszled how to manage it. I think 
it would not ao to panel it, as it is in a curve. Last year 
the centre part was plauted in rows of contrasting 
colours, and on the one side Dahlias and the other mixed 
plants, but I did not think it successful.—H. F! M. 

6906. — Christmas Roees —According to an article 
on Christmas Roses in : Gardening Illustrated of 
March 19. I potted some plants for flowering in the 
house. In that article it is stated that they should only 
be potted every second or third year. The roots of mine 
have pushed through tho pots in every direction. In this 
case what am I to do ? Also, what Is the name of the best 
white Christmas Rose for pot culture ? and also that of 
the earliest and largest for outdoor culture ?—£. W. P. 

6907. — Ten-week Stocks.—I sow my Ten-week 
Stocks in shallow pans, place a piece of glass over the 
same to avoid evaporation, which I remove as soon as 
they are showing above the surface. The result i6 always 
weak stems 14 in. long, surmounted by two leaves, some¬ 
times not sufficiently strong to throw off the husk of 
seed. How can I ensure short strong seedlings ? Having 
no greenhouse, I stand them in' a window of a dwelling 
house till ready to plant out.— Thn-WERK. 

6908. — Pruning Passion flowers.— In a greenhouse 
of an average temperature of 60° [ hsve a Passion-flower 
trained to the wall and running over tho roof. It is about 
fifteen years old, and has not flowered much the last two 
or three years, and has now grown too large and spread¬ 
ing. It Is planted In a narrow border, and its roots ran 
under the tiled floor. How soon should It be pruned ? 
How closely? Any other hints on culture will oblige.— 
Boston Glide. 

60v 9 -Weeds among Campanulas.— I have a pan 
of Campanula hederscea which has become very much 
overrun with Liverwort; the Campanula has become 
weakened, and though it grew and blossomed last season 
it did not show any vigour. What should I do ? It is so 
delicately organised a plant, that if I were to attempt to 
pick out the Liverwort I fear I should tear up the Cam¬ 
panula with it.—C. £. F. 

6910 — Shrubs In pots.—There is a paved walk by 
the side of my house where I want to place a dozen 
shrnbs in large pots. What sorts should I buy? They 
must be hardy, for I have no greenhouse. My house faces 
the Hackney Marshes. Would the situation be a good one 
for Roses?—M. G. 


6019.—Law respecting fences —Will any reader 
kindly Inform me what is the law with respect to garden 
fences ? 1 have two fences; the one on my left the struts 
are lnsido, the one on the right the struts are on my 
neighbour's side. Which is mine?— Victor. 

6920.— Carbolic acid In plants. —Would small 
quantities of carbolic acid powder (Calvert's), used as 
a disinfectant for sewage matter, have a harmful effect 
on plants when that sewage matter is subsequently used 
as mauure ?—F. C. 

6021.— Tomatoes in greenhouse.— Could any 
reader inform me how many plants of Tomatoes can be 
grown in a house 10 ft. by 7 ft. in 9} in, pots, the soil 
they like, and if they require potting very Arm or rather 
loose ?- -Portsmouth. 

6922. —Calceolarias in pote.—How can I grow the 
yellow Calceolarias in pots ? what soil do they like ? and 
what protection do they require, I have a lot in a bed in 
a cold frame.— Portsmouth. 

6923. —Cork in fernery.—1 should be glad of some 
hints as to the using of virgin cork, how it U fastened to 
a wall, and how the soil inserted, and supported for the 
planting of Ferns,—W. G. P. 

6924. —Striking cuttings.—Will cuttings of Gera¬ 
nium and other bedding plants strike qulokly In Februay, 
In a greenhouse of 40° to 45o temperature, or must they 
be placed in a hot-bed?—K. 

6925. —Packing cuttings.—Can any reader tell me 
how to pack cuttings of Clove Carnations so that they 
may be safely sent to Charleston, 8onth Carolina, 
U.8.A.?— AMELIA. 

6926. —Vines in pots.—Can I grow a Vine In a pot 
in my greenhouse where 1 grow Fuchsias and Geraniums? 
If so, now should I proceed ?— NOVICE. 

0927.—Wire worms in pots.—How can I extermi¬ 
nate wire worms in pots without injury to plants about to 
bloom ?— Subscriber. 

6928 —Alpine plants for show.—Will some one 
give me the names of six alpine plants in their order 
of merit for exhibition ?— Scotia. 


Breeding goldfish.—" P.T. ” (Boohester) attri¬ 
butes the breeding of goldfish to depositing a bit of 
American weed in bis pond. Would “ P. T.’* be kind 
enough to inform ns the name of the weed, and 
wbe e it can be obtained ? also any other informa¬ 
tion as to the depth of his Dond, and what the bot¬ 
tom is composed of P—A. W. 


. TO BUSINESS MEN. 

Enterprising business men toho wish the best returns 
& money invested in advertising should remember that 
Gardkning Illustrated reaches a greater number 
than any other journal devoted to horticulture or rural 
affairs in the country. Its circulation is greater than 
that of the whole horticultural press of the United King¬ 
dom put together. Experienced advertisers state that 
their remits from advertisements in GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED are far more than from any other paper, not 
excepting the great London dailies. 


POULTRY. 


Choioe of breed.—Thoroughbred.— Ifc is not 
stated whether the birds are required solely for lay. 
ing; if so, the Andalusians will suit well, bat if 
sitters as well as layers are required, and an occa¬ 
sional bird for the table, then the Brahmas would 
be preferable- A house of 4} ft. square is rather 
small, and it would not be wise to attempt to keep 
more than eight dr ten birds. Do noton any account 
place the perches too high, say 2 ft- from the ground. 
Dorkings would not suit at all; they are totally unfit 
for confinement.— Andalusian. 

Langsbans.—"Oxfordshire,” November 19, states 
that the original cost of six pallets and one oock, 

f ure breed, was £1 7 b. (Langshans, six months old). 

should be glad if he would inform me where pure¬ 
bred birds can be obtained atthe above price, as I 
am asked more per bird than he gave for his seven. 
—Abrrtawe. 


Silver- pencilled Hamburgha.—H. L .—We 
suspect that the cockerel in question is very back, 
ward in throwing his sickle and saddle feathers, 
which, when grown, will greatly alter his appear- 
ance. If you will only have patienoe he will doubt¬ 
less prove the finest of the brood.— Andalusian. 

EggB without shells.—Pu$r.—Pullets, when first 
commencing to lay, often deposit eggs without 
shells. If, however, yours oontinnes to do so, and 
yon feel assured it is not owing to being over-fed 
or deprived of shell-forming material, snon as lime 
of some description, it is evidently a nataral defect 
in the egg-prodaoing organs, which oan never be 
cured, and such a bird is best killed.— Anda. 
lusian. 

Non-sitting winter layers.-I have proved for 
tbe last three years that brown Leghorns are good 
winter layers, also Dominiques. Mine do not set, 
but lay mnoh smaller eggs than tbe Leghorns— 
8 . H. V. 


not do better than invest a shilling in *' Hydro-in cu 
bationby Thos. Christy, to be obtained at 156 
Fenohuroh Street/E C., whioh will give full infor¬ 
mation on the subject of artificial hatching and 
rearing of ohiokens, together with drawings and 
prices of several incubators.—X T. 


In reply to M Chock taw’s ” enquiry, Deo- 24, I give 
my experience = 1 have for some years kept some¬ 
times one and sometimes two ponies for business 
and pleasure, and find the cost vary greatly aooord- 
ing to constitution. One I had (13} hands high) was 
kept well for 9a. per week; another cost me 15s. 
per week for keep. An old horse, too, costs more to 
keep thana young one, and derives less benefit from 
its food. The following is a good average estimate of 
cost: Two bags (about four mores) of ohop, 4a. 8d. * 
two scores bran, 2s. 4d. j two scores good whole 
Oats or mixed Corn, Beans, Ac., 8a. 8d.; Linseed 
Ss.; total, 10a. lid. This may be all mixed together 
or be mixed daily m proportion acoording to the 
work done, bnt part of the bran (about 7 lbs.) and 
the Linseed should be kept separate for the weekly 
bran and Linseed mash. A moderate sued pony 13 
hands to 14 hands, oan be kept very well on this 
ana in good oondition, unless muoh work is required. 
It is better to buy tbe hay in truss and have it 
ohopped. Price for chopping at the mill. 3d per 
truss ; you then get your chop pure. At night I give 
a good armful of hay, and either less or none of the 
Corn and chop. One equals the other, as it does not 
interfere with the week’s average. There must be 
added the pnee of straw for bedding. One week 
with another a very good bed can be kept up for 
Is. per week. Of course the straw must be shaken 
out each morning and dried for use again at night 
only the wont being thrown on the manure heap! 
Shoeing, which should be done once a month (4a)* 
adds another shilling a week, making altogether 
18s. The value of manure varies so much in different 
localities, that I mast leave “ Chookt&w ” to set his 
own estimate on that, but a poay will supply a fair 
sized heap in three months—nearly two tons I 
should Bay at a rough guess. I have not allowed for 
medicine, as there is little need for it in a well 
regulated stable, but meal and water, and “ Ostler 
sir! ” at the end of eaoh six miles (6d. altogether) is' 
to be remembered, and toll-gates, if any in the 
neighbourhood- Value of a man’s time is variable 
but a lad to clean trap and harness an hour or two 
daily can be had from 3s. 6J. to 7s- per we«k. There 
is also a cost of 15*. per annum for a license for a two¬ 
wheeled trap, unless used exclusively for business pur¬ 
poses. For a four-wheeled trap over four hundred¬ 
weight the license costs £2. Either license must be 
taken out within six weeks of first using the trap. 
Repairs to the trap depend a great deal on the osre 
of the driver. Very little is needed for a long while if 
good at the commencement, exoept a pennyworth of 
oil each week. q q 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Shallot sauce (mild).—Pare four or six Shallots' 
and throw them into boiling water slightly salted; 
let them boil five minutes, drain them, and boil 
them again in fresh boiling water; repeat this until 
the Shallots are tender ; drain them, mince them, 
and stir them into a pint of good melted butter or 
white sauce. Let all simmer together a few minutes, 
and serve. 

Shallots and Onions.—Onions one quart, vine¬ 
gar one quart, salt a dessertspoonful, whole white 
pepper one ounce. Boil the vinegar, salt, and p epper, 
and skim ; put in the Onions, simmer three or four 
minutes (Snallots two minutes) or till clear, put 
them in a jar, and cover them up when cold. 

Boiled ealad.—This is best compounded of boiled 
or baked Onions (if Portuguese the better), some 
baked Beet-root, Cauliflower, or a Brooooli, and 
boiled Celery and French Beans, with the common 
6alad dressing ; added to this, to give it an enticing 
appearanco, and to give some of the crispness and 
freshness so pleasant in salad, a Bmnll quantity of 
raw Endive, or Lettuce and Chervil, or Burnet, 
strewed on the top ; this is by far more wholesome 
than the raw salad. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. P. Laird & Sinclair (Dundee), Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. 

Win. Bull (630, King’s Road, Chelsea), Select Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lilies, Gladioli, and other bulbs. 

R. W. Beedell’s (Wa liugton, Surrey,) Midget Catalogue 
of Plants and Flower Seeds. 

Hooper & Co. (Covent Garden, London), Seeds and 
Plants. 

James Vellch & Sons (Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s 
Road, Chelsea), Garden and Flower Seeds. 
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JOHN GREENS 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage Paid for Cash with order. 

All plants sent by pest am carefully packed In tin cases with 
damp Moss, which Is the only sure and safe method. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Show Pelargoniums, 8 var. for 2s. 
Zonal Pelargoniums, 0 rar. for 2s. 
„ ,, Dr. Denny, 2 for Is. 

„ „ Mudrn. Baitet, 2 for Is. 
„ „ candidissima plena,each 
la. 

„ ,, Scarlet Vesuvius, fl for 
Is. 31. 

„ White Vesuvius, 3 for 
Is. 3d 

„ „ double Vesuvius, 4 for Is. 
Fuchsia?, 8 decorative var. for 
ls.Od. 

M 6 exhibition var. for 
2a. 6d. 

„ Trumpeter, each Is. 

„ procumbent 3 for Is 

„ splendcna. 2 for Is. 

„ mlcrophyllg, 3 for Is. 

Coleui,8splendid var. forts.3d. 

„ The Queen (new/, 2for is. 
Chrysanthemums, 6 var. for 
Is. fld. 

Foliage Geraniums, 6 var 2a. 

Ivy leaf Geraniums, 3 var. Is. 6d 
Scentcd-leaf Gcrnulums, 8 var. 

Is. 

Scarlet Mask, 2 for Is. 

Begonia insignia, 2 for Is. 


HARDY PLANT8. 

Arabia varkgala, per doz.. Is. 
Daisy, Hob Hoy. per dot., Is. 
Daisy, The Bride per doz . Is. 
Daisy, Pink Beauty, per dozen, 
1«. 

Goum atros&ngulneuna fl -pi., 
6d. each. 

Rock Roses, 3d. each 
Scarlet Lychnis, 2a. per doz. 
Pansies, very choice mixed, Is. 
doz. 

Polyanthus, per doz , Is. 

Sweet Rockets, is. doz. 
Tusallago fragrant, 2a doz. 

Vio as, blue and yellow, la. 
doz. 

Wallflowers, Is. doz. 

Christmas Koies.Sd. each. 
Hopatica, blue, Od. each. 4s. 
doz. 

Sllene pend ula compacts. Is. 
doz 

Primrose, double white, fid 
•ash. 

Myosotis dissltlflora, per do*,, 
is. 

Anemone Jipoclca alba, 3 for 

2s. 

Carnations, choice, 2s. per doz. 


Testimonial from Dr. FYFFE, Southport. 

"The plants received In first-rate order. I am ve.-y pleased with 
them ; you pack them the best of anyone.’—Yours truly. JOHN 
FYFFE. _ 

JOHN Q-REEN. 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich 


WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, a cross 

YV between Telegraph and Blu*gown; length 18 In., a very 
strong grower and nbnndont cropper, the best Market Cucum¬ 
ber grown, which the scores of testimonials received from thoso 
who grew it last y»ar give good proof i per pkt. is. and 2s. fid. 
Walls' large flowering Cineraria, flowers 8 In. serosa, the largest 
(lower known per pkt. Is. fid. and 2? fid s stock limited. Wells 
ruperb Primula, red and white, saved from best fljwen only ; 
f! >wcrs Immense size, par pkt. Is. and 2s *id. : R small packet of 
e »r-h of the above, 8* ; n larre ditto, fls. fid. l‘t»st free, from 
W. WELL-*, E iri s wood Nurseries. Kodhlll, Burrry __ 

"PERN CASES constructed and stocked with 

X choice Fern? from 18* Ferneries artls'leal'y designed from 
£10 Established Pern^rles to >«e seen at O. EOOETT’8, 22, Enkil 
Stree t, Holloway.N.i|N B —Testlmonlala. _ * 

pi ARDEN Stakes, Labels. Virgin Cork, Mats, 

VX Rxflla, So. None cheaper.—WATSON * BCULL. 80, Lower 
Thames Street. Loudon, H O. 


d--A.R3DE!3Sr SEEDS. 

ODB 

Annual Descriptive Catalogue 

Of the above is publish'd. It contains select lists of 

KITCHEN GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS 

Besides all the leading Novalties tor 1882. Post free on 
application 

OSBORN & SONS, 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, B.W 

FERNS A SPECIALITY - 

IMMENSE number and variety of Stove 

X Greenhouse, and Hardy species. Intending purchasers of 
Perns before buying elsewhere should send for our Special List of 
Cheap Ferns. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 

SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 
■RICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither 

XI) expense nor trouble in obtaining the finest quality and they 
invite a comparison of their prices with those of any other firm. 
Lists Jrte on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen' WORCESTER. 

Half-standard H.P. Roses. 

P f CHOICE KINDS, stems about 2 feet. 24s. 

per dozen ; dwarfs, 12s Cash wKh order. Package free. 
GEORGE BUNYARD ft CO., The Old Nurseries. Maidstone. 

Kfin KINDS of FRUIT TREES from the 

OVJKJ • Garden of England.’ 

GEORGE BUNYARD ft CO. 

offer the above in large or 'mill quantities in the best garden and 
market kinds. Descriptive Catalofue 2stamps. 

THE OLD NUR8ERIB4, MAIDSTONE. 

Choicest Single Dahlia Seeds. 

A SELECT LIST of choice perennial seeds, 

including the abovo, which have been save/ from the flneit 
collection in cultivation, Is now ready, and will blotted In com¬ 
pany with my new Illustrated also Hardy Florists’ Flower Cata¬ 
logues as soon as ready (la a few days). To such of my patrons as 
would like the seed list at once I shall be happy to poat copies 
upon icceipt of their applications; also grails and past free to 
applicants. 

THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm Xarserles . Tottenham. Land in. 

Hardy Exotic Ferns. 

TXAVING received several very large consign- 

JJL menu of North American FERNS In splen id condition— 
stioog crowns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneriee—we oflor 
many varieties at fid eaoh and npwards. Ltsu on application.— 
W it J. BIRKENHEAD, ‘ The" Fern Nursery of Britain, Sale, 
Manchester. 

SURPLUS SEED POTATOES.—Show kinds 

O to sell cheap by an amateur in small quantities, or the lot, 
about 120 stone —For price kind, and quan'lty apply to J. RHODES, 
Qsse tt, near Wakefield. _ 

T O be published in February, price Od., “ Com¬ 
posts for the ase of gnrdeners am ama'eurs in prepiriog 
•oils for the potting of stove and greenhouse plants, Ferns, Orchids, 
ftc —D HALL, fehlfna l, Salop. _ 

Hygienic Gas Stoves. 

rpHE only Safa Stoves for heating greenhouses 

X or rooms by gis or oil, with or without hot-water ripen, all 
injurious vapour* txlng eonden/ed. Prices and circular* from 
B. W. WARIIURST, 83, Hlghgate Road, London, N.W. 
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.A. SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

and os fall as can be desired of useful and reliable Information o n 
Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unnecessary costUncas, 
post free on application Bach a Catalogue as this is claimed to 
be must of necessity conduce to ECONOMY, both aa regards pur¬ 
chaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well-known and trusty favourites in Seeds, 
the 

BEST NOVELTIES 


Every endeavour Is made to supply Seels of 
The FINEST QUALITY and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRICE, 

to attain which desirable object neither tr/uble nor expense are 
•pared In the procuring and provln; of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur's Garde* has been much ap¬ 
proved. and contains a most valuable and useful assortment of 
Vegetable Seeds. 

Ail enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO-. 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, Worcester, 
lfi HOO CATALOGUES of CHOICE SEEDS 

lv/’UC/U In small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, Tne Nur¬ 
series, Waillngton, Surrey. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).— 

X Eighth year of distribution.—The seed has been personally 
collected from handsome, well-grown irult. Many testimonials 
from market snd private growe-s; 18 seeds Is.. 8 se»ds. 7d . post 
fr-e —ROUT W HPKDuLt, The Nnr«grisss. W«lHn»ton. Snrrov 

U VV. BEEDJILL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

Xu* of the best quality that can be procured, la small packets 
to suit amateurs Cyclamen, Wiggins' Prize Strain, 7d. per packet : 
Miles’ Spiral Mignonette extra selected; Chrysanthemum Etoils 
d’Or; Lobelia rosaa ; (Eiothera taraxaclf ilia, large wh‘.to-flowered 
trailing perennial, flowers 12 In. round; Nicotiat a longifiora N eUi 
nls, Carnation Greaadln, brilliant Jnub'e scarlet; Soianum hybri- 
dum Empress new variety ; Doisy.extradoublo. Cazt'lleja lndivka. 
hardy handsome annual, with scarlet tlowrrs In douse spikes, fine 
pot plant. All 8d. per pu-k«t. Giiilardm plcu Lorenzlaoa, new, 
Is. per packet; Geranium and Pelargonium, each fid. per packet.— 
R. W. BEEDELL. Tn a Nurseries, Walllnvf n. 8u-re*. _ 

DALSAM, extra double, my especial btrain, 25 

D seeds 7d. post.—G sedenixo fl lli frrajiTZD of July 3j, 1881, 
lay*; •• Mr. B 9 edetl. nurserymm, of Walltr.gton. sends ui remark¬ 
able bio ims of Camellia fl >uered Balsam/ cf excellent form ; their 
colours Include pure white, bright scarlet, purple, ertmson, and fine 
striped varieties ; some of the bloom*measure quite 2$ In. across.'' 
—R. W, BEEDELL. The Nurseries, Waillngton. Surrey. _ 

FANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

i of end less variety of colours, fir. per packet—K. W. B BE¬ 
DELL, The Nurseries, Waillngton, Surrey. 

NTOTICE.—All Seeds of Is. and upwards post 

XI free.—R- W. BEEDELL The Nurseries, Wellington, Surrey . 

T CAN SUPPLY 3d. and 6d. packets of any 

X sortof Vegetable seed* best and trae to name.—R. W. REE 
DELL The Nuwcrics, Waillngton. Surrey._ 

PCONOMY IN FLOWER GARDEN.—A nice 

Xj lot of chrap bedding plants may be raised by any person who 
has a greenhouse Sow the following at once, growing the pianta In 
b>xee or pans. Lobelia deep blue, Lohel.a pp r e white. Lobelia bine 
with white eye j Ageratum Imperial Dwarf, Golden Feather. Mn-k, 
bedding Mlmulus, Feriila nankineotis, Beliotrope. single bedding 
Pet unias. Verbena, all In 3d. and fid. packets, post free — RYDER 
ft SON. Sale. Manchester. 

MKEENHUUSE plants from seed.— 

VjT Our new Special Catalogue of over 80 varieties Is now ready, 
and will be forwarded post free on appllci Ion. The seeds are all 
offered at popular prices in packets the most liberal In the trade. 
Piimnlas, ftc.. from noted prize strains are offered a? well as many 
rare seeds now offer® 1 for the fl>-»t time, suth as Palms. Dracaena*. 
Occtus. Ferns, Sc , Ac. The list contains a?eful practical notos on 
culture, and will be feund most useful to every gardener and aiua- 
t»ur who ha* a small gr-mnhouse. Thts la the on'y list of the kind 
punilshcd, and l* perhaps the m>sl in eresting of the season.— 
R YDER ft 8QN, Sale, Manchester. _ 

PANSIES. — Four hundred best Shaw and 

X Fancy varieties.—DOBBIB'8 choice Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, catalogues of which wUl be Issuod in January,containing in¬ 
terest! eg articles on their culture, may be had for two penny 
stamps, If. application be mode immediately to—DOBBIB ft CO., 
Rothesay. N.B. __ 

POOTED CUTTINGS.—Ger&niumB for early 

Xw blooming,choicest sorts, mixed e*lours.2s. fid. per doz.; Mdme. 
Thibaut, Wonderful, yesuvlus, Ac . D. fid. -, Calceolarias. Golden 
Gem and Fuchsias, lnYiod plants Is 6d per do*., post fr«e for 
cash.— MEADS ft BOYLES, Sylvan Nursery, Devonshire Grove, 
Old Kent Road. London. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM (Triumph), one of the 

LJ most beautiful whites vet raised. Meads and Boy lee have 
now ready rooted cuttings of the above new variety. 8 for 2* 6d — 
MEADS A BOYLES, Sylvan Nursery. Devonshire Grove, Old Kent 
Roal. London. 

UNEQUALLED TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

U — Beautiful new varieties, six for 5s., carriage paid.—M. 
VEKEY «. Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, London _ 

DEAUTIFUL LILIES — reliable blooming 

JD bulbs—Lllium auratum, three, 2s. fid.; LUlum Kramtri. 
three 4s. ; Lllium virglnile. a new pure white, three 3» fid., box** 
gratis carriage paid.—M. VEKEY, 4, Oppidans Road. Primrose 
Hill, London.__ 

QUPERB GLOXINIAS.—Very extra choice 

O varieties of this lovel* pli/nt should be to every greeanr-un. 
three. 8*. fid , carriage paid.—M. YKRliY', 4. Opp.dans Road, Prlnc- 
roee Hill.London. _ 

PUT FLOWERS.—Button-holes and Small 

\J Banquets, from fid to 5*.. po»t free, by return : any quantity 
always ready.-WOODYATT, Woodford N ursery. Barke l-y_ 

vTICOTTANA AFFINIS.—a deliciously 

ll scented p ant, with white flowers, and eas lv colUva-ad. 
Quite a novelty, fieo orevlou* advertisemen s. 8e*?4, l*. and 2s. 
ger picket.—KAVBN8CKOFT, Belvotr Boai. Lorahip Lane, 

T^UBEROOS BEGONIAS.—Healtliy seedling 

X bulbs from L&ina'ssuperb flowers, 1 doz. foe 4». 4 dot 2*. fid ; 
larger, fi* per dor., all po.t free. These have mo riy tlowerrd and 
ore real!y gooa. 8 art now -RAVBN8CROFT, 13. BJvoi. Road 
L rdsh ip Lve e, 8,B. _ ' _ 

jpROP.EOLtJM SPECIOSUM.—Roots of this 

X beautiful hardy climber 3s. 6d por do*, ph t free. establish# 1 
In pots prloii on application.—fit. L. CROUCHRlt, Florist ' iew- 
1 Park Gtirdeis Warren<»en Park Crescent Edinburgh 
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X JAd. OAR AWAY A CO. offer the above—l 0 In bo»t trading 
varieties, their selection; packed and carriage paid to anv*>aaw»T 
station on receipt at F O.tTfor 60s.; 60 for »3*.—JA8. GaRAW AY 
ft CO., Durdliam Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PLANTING TREES. 

Let me recommend my fellow readers of Gar* 
dering to pay attention to tree planting. It 
is a most enjoyable amusement if regarded only 
from that point of view, and it has the advan¬ 
tage of being an unselfish amusement, because 
while the tree-planter has the pleasure of ar¬ 
ranging his trees, and of watching at least their 
early development, those who come after him 
will rejoice in the possession of a well-grown 
shrubbery, or of a field which looks as if it be¬ 
longed to a man of taste. A Grass field without 
trees always appears to me to indicate culpable 
thoughtlessness, Tf not positive cruelty, on the 
part of the owner. When a July or August sun 
is pouting down its burning rays, a man can 
put on a broad-brimmed straw hat, or raise hiB 
umbrella, or he can stay indoorsj but how 
about his poor horse or cow ? Do not they de¬ 
serve some consideration and some shelter ? 

Planting 1 , if judiciously undertaken, ib not 
nearly so expensive an amusement as is generally 
supposed if a person is but contented with com¬ 
mon things. And, be it remembered, some of the 
most effective trees and shrubs are amongst the 
commonest and least expensive. If these are 
selected, it is *wonderfui what a couple of 
sovereigns will do in a small place in the way of 
clothing and beautifying a bit of spare ground. 

Of course, if a man occupies his own freehold 
he need be under no scruple as to laying out a 
little money in improvements of this kind, and 
he will greatly increase the value of his pro¬ 
perty thereby, both as a place of personal resi¬ 
dence and as a saleable commodity. If he be a 
tenant with a short renewable lease, there are 
few landlords who will not take suoh improve¬ 
ments into consideration, and either share in 
tiie expense of planting, or make an allowance 
for the outlay on the tenant’s leaving. 

But, apart from this, if a tenant has bat three 
or four years to run, he will be amply compen¬ 
sated for his outlay by the pleasure of watching 
his trees and shrubs sprouting and increasing 
during the time that he remains. Besides, why 
should not a man try to be a little unselfish, 
and think that after he has had the satisfaction 
of arranging and planting, and WAtching the 
early growth and effect of his trees, someone 
else -mil have the pleasure of enjoying the re¬ 
sults of his taste, expense, and labour. 

Supposing a man has a garden, the chances 
are that one part of it has an undefended north 
aspect. Granting this, here is the place for a 
belt of trees, three or four rows deep at least. 
The trees will both act as a screen and as an 
ornament. 

Kind of trees to plant.— Now comes the 
question, what trees ? Ifgtrees are to do really 
well they must be selected according to the kina 
of ground, &c., in which they are to be planted. 
If the ground is damp, or if there is a water¬ 
course adjacent, the several varieties of Willows 
and Poplars Will be sure to thrive, so will also 
the Alder, Horse Chestnut, and the Lime. In a 
dry sandy soil the Larch will flourish, and the 
Pines and Firs, and so will the Silver Birch. In 
ordinary soil almost any of the forest trees, 
snob as the Oaks, Maples, Elms, Beeches, Ac., 
in their several varieties will prosper. But my 
experience tells me that trees are very accom¬ 
modating, and that if carefully planted on any 
well-trenched ground they will all do fairly 
well, except perhaps the Willow and the Alder; 
but even these, if occasionally treated to a good 
soaking at the roots during the summer months, 
will probably do well enough. 

How to plant.—In planting a large space 
of ground for ornamental effect, no doubt the 
best way is to group the trees— i.e ., to plant a 
batch of the same sort together ; but in a small 
space the best effect is produced by interming¬ 
ling the varieties—Pines, Firs, forest trees, low- 
growing shrubs, both evergreen and deciduous, 
arranging them in such fashion as to secure a 
fair amount of greenery during the winter 
months, and for the summer to get a variety of 
odour and character as regards growth and 


foliage. When a small place only is available for 
planting, the preference should, of course, be 

g iven to flowering trees and shrubs. The Horse 
hestnut and the Laburnum will be selected, 
with the Mountain Ash for autumn decoration. 
The Beech is valuable, as retaining its clothing 
of dead leaves through winter, and thus helping 
to fill up gaps. Of tall-growing evergreens there 
is nothing equal to Spruce Firs, and the com¬ 
mon Spruce is especially valuable to those who 
desire an immediate effect, because it can be 
transplanted safely when it has reached a con¬ 
siderable size. It is, moreover, very bushy, and 
fills up a good space. Spruces a couple of feet or 
more nigh may be bought anywhere for 6d. a 
piece. Larches, again, are excellent, and nice 
little trees of 3 ft. high may be got in 
most neighbourhoods for Is. each. They are 
the quickest growing of all the conifers, and, 
although deciduous, will repay the planter by 
the lovely light green of their foli&ge in the 
earlier part of the year, as well as by the 
graceful habit of their growth. Laurels, again, 
are very cheap, and nice young plants may be 
bought at about 3s. a dozen. During the early 
spring and summer Laurels may be pushed on 
by guano water—1 oz. to a gallon of water, but 
it is not safe to have young tender shoots late 
in the season, for if frost takes them when wet 
they will be cut down, and a year’s growth will 
be lost, even if the root itself be not destroyed. 
Portugal Laurels are rather more expensive, 
but good plants may be had for 6d. each. They 
are hardier, but of slower growth than common 
Laurels. Within the last few weeks I have 
bought “ Portugals ” between 3 ft. and 4 ft. high 
for 8d. a pieoe. 

Purchasing the trees.— Without going 
into further details, which, by the way, I shall 
be glad to furnish to any inquirer, my advice is 
that an intending planter should go to the nearest 
nurseryman, or tree-growing labourer, and see 
what he has in stock. It often happens that such 
a man has trees which he wants to get rid of, 
and which he will sell at a nominal price, to 
clear. By a personal application a bargain can 
generally be made to the satisfaction of both 
parties. Only let the purchaser inquire when the 
trees he bargains for were transplanted. If he 
has any doubt, the lifting one out of the ground 
will be enough to test the fact. If it has been 
transplanted within the previous two years the 
ball will be compact, ana there will be a mass 
of small fibrous roots. These are the trees to buy. 

Underwood. — For close-growing under¬ 
wood I do not know anything better than the 
Berberis Aqnifolinm. It will grow under spread¬ 
ing trees, and is very cheap; the red-brown 
colour of the leaves in winter is highly orna¬ 
mental. Aucubas intermingled with the darker 
foliage of Holly or Yew look well, and will also 
thrive under over-shadowing trees. 

As to Pines, I cannot recommend Scotch, as 
this variety spoils all the ground near it; the 
CorBican or Weymouth Pines are greatly to be 
preferred. I have lately bought several dozen of 
the latter from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high at 9d. each— 
really handsome trees, and they transplant well; 
Lawson’s Cypress is exceedingly graceful; but 
my experience shows that from 3 ft. to 4 ft. high 
is the best size for moving, though I have suc¬ 
cessfully planted them when nearly treble this 
height. Wellingtonias are rather expensive, small 
specimens of 2 ft. high costing half-a-crown ; but 
they grow fast, and are exceedingly ornamental. 
They look best when standing on a lawn de¬ 
tached from other trees, and they require plenty 
of room. It should be remembered that conifers 
do well without manure, but forest trees and 
shrubs are at times greatly helped by manure 
judiciously applied either in bulk or in a liquid 
state ; but this should be given some 2 ft. or so 
from the trunk, so as to feed the small fibrous 
roots. There is an abundance of common trees 
and shrubs whioh can be procured for a trifle, 
and which are exceedingly showy and useful; I 
need hardly mention Lilac, Syringa, Sumach, 
Gum Cistus, and the like. 

A tree there is which is far too little used 
for ornamental purposes, I mean the scarlet 
Dogwood. Its bright red twigs contrast so charm¬ 


ingly with its green leaves and its white flowers, 
that it ought to have a place in every shrubbery, 
however small. And then, again, as a spreading 
shrub there are few things to surpass the com¬ 
mon Broom, with its bright yellow flowers. It 
will thrive almost anywhere, and most Gorae- 
grown oommons will supply plenty of plants, 
which, if palled up bodily by the roots and 
transplanted, will soon become large bashes. 

In the remarks above made I have simply had 
in view those persons who, though their means 
may be slender, like to have their gardens and 
fields picturesque. Indeed, this is the case’with 
myself, bat my planting has the promise of being 
so successful that I wish others to have as muon 
pleasure as I had, and I hope in future to have, 
in the arrangement of my little shrubbery. 

Crondall , Hants. J. E. Vaux, 


The fragrant Olive (Osmanthus fragrant). 
—Though not very remarkable for handsome 
foliage, showy flowers, or portly growth, this 
modest little evergreen is nevertheless moat 
desirable, on account of the exquisite perfume 
of its tiny white, or rather cream-coloured, 
blossoms, which are produced plentifully in sum¬ 
mer and autumn in the manner shown in the 
woodcut on next page. It is a native of Japan, and 
has been long introduced to cultivation, though 
even now by no means common. Though not 
so hardy as its two congeners, O. aquifolius and 
ilicifolius, which withstood the last severe 
winter better than most other evergreens, it is 
tolerably hardy, even in open quarters, and 

uite so if planted against a wall, or it makes a 

esirable plant in a pot for a cool greenhouse or 
conservatory. It is somewhat rare, but may be 
obtained in most nurseries where evergreen 
plants are grown extensively — Veitch’s, 
Lee’s, Osborn’s, Ac. 

6850.—Culture of Daphnes.— Daphne 
indica rubra, the sweet scented greenhouse 
kind, should be potted in a compost of two- 
thirds turfy loam and one-third peat, giving 
good drainage. Do not shift unless the pot is 
full of roots ; givo plenty of air, and expose to 
full light when growth is being made, sotting 
the plants in the open air from the end of July . 
till the middle of September. Cuttings of the 
young wood inserted in a cold shady frame in 
August, wintered in a frost-proof house, Btrike 
freely enough. D. Mezareum, the hardy|spring- 
flowering kind, thrives in any soil, and is pro¬ 
pagated Dy so wing the berries in spring in the 
open ground, whilst D. Cneorum may bo potted 
and brought along under glass, or. may be grown 
in thp open air. It is propagated by laying the 
prostrate branches in March in free siil.— 
J. C. B. 

6841.— Shrubs for entrance hall.—The 
following are amongst the best for the purpose : 
Retinospora obtusa, pisifera, plumosa, and 
their golden variegated varieties. Aucubas, 
Cupressua Lawsoniana, Osmanthus ilicifolius, 
Lauruatinus, Thuja semper aurea, Biota ele* 
gantissuna and Buxns balearicus. Then there is 
the New Zealand Flax, a distinct and handsome 
plant, and Bamboos, such as Bambusa Raga- 
mowski and Fortunei. From May to November 
they must all be placed in the open air, well 
watering in dry weather.—J. C. B. 


Heating by paraffin.—I should like to 
draw the attention of amateur gardeners to the 
anomalies which appear within the experience 
of writers who use paraffin oil for heating pur¬ 
poses, with the object of gathering reliable 
information as to the quantity of oil consumed 
in twenty-four hours by different descriptions 
and Bizes of wick, and the result in amount of 
heat generated. Turning to Gardening, so 
lately as January 21, 1 find that No. 6757 
“Experience,” with $-inch wick, consumes 
two gills of oil in twenty-four hours; No. 6812, 
“ Lover of Flowers,” uses a l|-in. wick, and only 
consnmes one-and-a-half gills with a lf-in. wick. 
Now, my lamp or stove, with a 3-in. wick, 
burns twenty-four gills in twenty-four hours ; 
thus there is nothing but discrepancy in these 
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returns, and it would be both interesting and 
instructive if other gardeners would kindly tell 
'ns what they know about these lamps. Again, 
“ Experience ” with his $-in. burner generates 
50° of heat under trying degrees of frost; he 
maintains 40° degrees of heat in his frame. My 
house is a small one 9 ft. by 6 ft., and with a 
3-in. wick, and stove with arms for circulating 
hot water. I cannot get a higher temperature 
than 10° above the thermometer outside, when 
it does not fall below 34°. In all probabilities 
the difference would be even less with anything 
like 5° of frost outside. For this small result I 
oonsume six pints of oil, oosting 9d., in twenty 
hours, and at this rate the game is not worth 
the candle. I trust the matter will be taken up 
in practical science, for doubtless the use of 
paraffin is very convenient when not too costly. 
—F. J. P, 

Economy in heating greenhouses.— 
Referring to notes on this subject, we have here 
a flue taken through two houses, ro doubt con¬ 
templated to be the means of utilising all the 
heat which would escape without being spent 
in heating the boiler. I may say this is by no 
means a wise arrangement, as it is just a perfect 
nursery for thrips, red spider, &c. A consider¬ 
able amount of heat is derived from it, but 
when the health of the sabjects grown in the 


how soon it tells upon the pests and reduces 
their numbers. After they have almost disap- 1 
peared it is time enough to begin to trap them. 
There are two sorts of traps—living and dead ; 
the first are live traps, the second decoys and 
baits of various sorts. Toads thrive and have an 
enormous appetite in a humid atmosphere ; they 
mope and refuse to eat in a dry one. Hence, if 
introduced into a damp greenhouse they will 
speedily give a good account of every woodlouse 
left. It is astonishing how many of these pests 
a toad in good eating condition will devour in a 
day. I have counted from a score to thirty at a 
meal, and they pick them up so rapidly with 
their tongue that you will hardly see them do 
it. They eat only living moving woodlioe. The 
moment they touch and miss one, which they do 
sometimes, and he rolls himself up, they will 
not touch him again, though'lying almost under 
their mouth. Hence the importance of keeping 
up a moist regime until they are destroyed. Wood- 
lice hate water, and will always run away from 
it if they can. This brings them under the notice 
of toads, who Bnap them up on the run. The 
moisture also adds powerfully to the efficiency 
of the traps. When all is damp, and the only 
warm, dry, snug, resting place for woodlice is a 
pit or box baited with a bit of cold Potato in a 
bed of dry Moss, they rush into the traps pell- 



The Sweet-Olive (Otmanihui fragans). (See preceding page.) 


houses is considered I would willingly lose it I 
for a substitution of hot-water pipes. It is even! 
worse for breeding insects than the old system 
of heating with flues entirely, beoause by it the 
fire could be regnlated not to overheat the flue, 
but in the combination system if more houses 
are connected with the hot-water apparatus as 
is the case here, especially if these are stove 
houses, thereby requiring sharp heat, the flue 
sometimes becomes red hot, and there is no help 
for it, or the other houses would suffer.—A. 
Maceie, The Woodland «, Darlington. 

Remedy for woodlice. —Pour boiling 
water on or in all their haunts until they are 
wholly scalded out of their lairs. Having thus 
broken up their breeding grounds, proceed to 
trap and kill the stragglers in detail. To compel 
them to be on the move keep all the plants, 
shelves, and stages moist for a time. Over and 
among roots, where boiling water cannot be 
employed, use water at a temperature of 90° or 
100°. Water at such high temperature will 
hardly injure any roots, however young, deli¬ 
cate, or tender, while it will assuredly wake up 
the woodlice and send them scampering.- Every 
one seen should be picked up and destroyed. 
Repeat the real and semi-scaldmgs and soakings 
until every woodlioe has disappeared. This plan 
of bringing them out, catching, and killing them, 
may seem hopeless at first, but it is astonishing 


mell till not one is left. If these be emptied 
every morning into a bath of boiling water, a 

S lace may be soon rid of them. But the great 
anger is in leaving off scalding, watering, and 
trapping too soon. Catch and kill all if possible, 
otherwise they will soon appear again in force as 
if none had been killed. I know not the rate of 
increase of these pests, but it must be prodigious. 
And surely of them it may be said, a little one 
becomes a thousand, a single family a great na¬ 
tion, and their powers of destruction seem even 
to exceed their numbers.—D. T. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON TRAINING FRUIT TREES. 

Orchard trees.— The best shape for these 
is the one the trees assume naturally, which in 
most varieties is a round, branching head, 
somewhat inclining to the conical form ; and 
the object of the pruner in the early career of 
the tree should be to create a well-b alan ced 
head, with special regard to the natural habit 
of growth. It the right means be adopted, it is 
as easy, without any undue use of the knife, to 
secure handsome trees as it is to spoil them. 
Supposing the cultivator has arranged in his 
own mind the kind of tree he wants, the head 
must be out baok more or less in order to secure 


i a sufficient number of branohes to lay the foun¬ 
dation. If the trees were maidens—that is, one 
year from the graft—they should be out baok to 
four or five buds; if two years worked, they 
would, as a matter of course, have been cut baok 
the previous year in the nursery. The only ob¬ 
ject of nutting back a young tree is to secure a 
foundation ; and the moment that object has 
been attained, hard pruning should cease, and 
should be confined to thinning out badly-plaoed 
and weakly shoots. The proper time to out back 
young trees is in spring following the planting— 
that is, if the planting has been done in Novem¬ 
ber, as it should have been. 

When the sap begins to rise is the best time 
to prune, cutting back to a bud pointing in the 
direction the branch should take. After the 
trees are fairly established no leading shoot 
should be out back unless some special cause 
demands it. Though the attention which stan¬ 
dard trees require is not much, yet what little 
is necessary should be afforded them annually, 
always bearing in mind that cutting out a small 
branch does not leave so large a wound, and 
has a less disturbing effect upon the forces of 
the tree than removing a large one. The main 
object of both pruning and training should be 
so to regulate growth that every part of the 
tree shall have its due share of air and sun¬ 
light. W henever it is necessary to cut back a 
tree to obtain a better furnished base, the opera¬ 
tion should be performed in March, or when the 
shoots break. Attention should be paid to thin 
out the surplus and badly placed growths that 
will push in excess of what may be needed from 
the point where the branch or branches were 
severed. As regards 

Dwarf trees on Crabs or free stocks, such as 
are commonly planted in kitchen gardens, they 
too must be cut back more or less to secure a 
well-balanced tree. A careful pruner will make 
handsome specimens simply by cutting to a bad 
pointing in the direction the branch is required 
to take. But if great exactitude of training is 
necessary some mechanical means must be 
adopted. A hoop placed in the centre, and the 
branches tied to it at equal distances apart, is 
one way, or stakes may be employed to lead the 
young shoots in the right direction. For all 

{ >ractical purposes, however, the knife intel- 
igently used will suffice. Apple trees on the 
Paradise stock require but little pruning, and 
that little should be mostly done in summer, 
and should consist mainly of thinning the young 
shoots where too thick or by stopping one that 
seems making an effort to obtain more than its 
share of the sap, and so taking the first step for 
destroying the balance of the tree. 

Espalier a.—The pruning and training of 
espaliers is a simple matter. If maidens—trees 
one year grafted—are planted they must be 
headed back to the bottom wire. If trees one 
year trained are selected, they will have one pair 
of shoots, which should be tied to the bottom 
wire. The central leader should be pruned baok 
to the second wire, at which point a couple of 
shoots Bhould be selected the next year to oo- 
cupy that wire, whilst the leader will be ad¬ 
vanced a stage to the third wire, and so on till 
the trellis is furnished. The leading shoots 
should not be shortened till they meet their 
neighbours on each side, when of course they 
must be stopped. Horizontal training is well 
adapted for Apples and Pears, and these fruits 
are especially suitable for training on espaliers. 


Diseases' of Pear trees.— On suitable 
soils the Pear lives to a good old age without 
being much subject to disease or insect attacks, but 
in some seasons on light soils the Pear slug—the 
slimy larvae of a species of sawfly—is very de¬ 
structive. The perfect insects are generally fly¬ 
ing about in May, or early in June, and the eggs 
are deposited mostly on the upper side of the 
leaves, where they feed on the green matter of 
which the leaves are chiefly composed. The 
slug-like larvae are generally most destructive 
in July or August, and if some means are not 
immediately taken to destroy them, they will 
rapidly strip the trees of their leaves, to the 
ruin of the crop of fruit and the general weaken¬ 
ing and disorganising of the treeh health for the 
future. In my experience in dealing with this 
insect I have always found quick-lime dusted 
on through a dredger quite efficient in destroy¬ 
ing them; dear lime-water, too, is nearly 
equally effective, and leaves less deposit on the 
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foliage. Other remediee have been recommended, 
such as Hellebore powder, and whatever is used 
should be used promptly. There is a species of 
brown scale that is sometimes found on the 
branches of Pear trees, drawing its food through 
the bark, and though its action may not produce 
any immediate effect, yet it surely, though 
slowly, weakens the trees, and measures of 
attack should be taken before it becomes nume¬ 
rous. Painting or washing the branches with 
Gishurst Compound in winter, 8 oz. to the gallon 
of water, will destroy it and cleanse the bark 
from Moss and other parasites at the same time. 
The compound may be thickened into a paint' 
with clay, lime, and soot in equal portions, with 
a handful or two of sulphur added, and supplied 
with a painter’s brush, rubbing it well into 
the crevices and cracks of the bark. Caterpillars 
sometimes coil themselves up in the voung 
leaves in early summer, and must be sedulously 
sought for and destroyed by hand-picking, la 
ungenial seasons and on cold soils and aspects 
some delicate kinds of Pears crack, and are 
further injured and disfigured by milddew. Glou 
Morceau, an excellent winter Pear, is some¬ 
times injured from thiB cause. Where it can be 
done, the best remedy is to move such trees to 
a better aspect, or at least lift the roots nearer 
the surface, adding fresh loam, and mulching 
the surface with manure to encourage the roots 
to continue there. Canker sometimes attacks 
Peart in the same way as Apples are effected, 
and it generally arises from the same cause, 
viz., deep rooting in bad soil, causing watery, 
unhealthy, badly-ripened growth.—E. H. R. 


PYRAMIDAL PEAR TREES. 

This form seems natural to the Pear, and where 
the soil is deep and suitable, and the trees are 
worked on the Pear stock, sndare not too closely 
pruned, large trees that will bear immense crops 
of fruit will in a few years be formed. But 
where the subsoil is not so well adapted for fruit 
culture the trees should be grafted on the Quince, 
and some means employed for keeping the roots 
out of the unfavourable subsoil. The beat form of 
pyramid is the pendulousor weeping, and although 
the knife should not be rashly or unnecessarily 
used, yet the trees must not be left to them¬ 
selves, or they will rush up too fast, and lose 
their balance. In the selection of the trees those 
only with a straight centre leader should be 
chosen, and this central leader should be 
shortened more or leal every year to induce it 
to throw out a sufficient number of side shoots 
to form the framework of the tree aa it proceeds 
upwards. To give the branches a pendulous 
habit they should be drawn downwards with 
strings of matting or twine ; the bottom tier 
might be tied to a wire hoop secured to three 
small posts driven into the ground at equal 
distances round the tree ; the Becond tier of 
branches may be tied to the lower one, and 
so on aa the tree progresses. 

When the trees bear freely the load of fruit 
will keep the branches down, and prevent too 
rapid growth, and to induce an early, fruitful 
habit and check redundancy of growth, after 
the trees have been planted five or six years, 
they should be dug up carefully without injur¬ 
ing the roots, and be immediately planted 
again in the same position, spreading out the 
roots near the surface, and shortening those 
just a little that are showing a tendency to 
descend. However, in most cases simply lift¬ 
ing the trees and replanting will be sufficient 
check to throw them into bearing. Where the 
acil is of a light, loamy character, it can 
scarcely be made too firm when the trees are 
planted if it is dry. The soil under the trees 
should be trodden firmly, the roots spread 
carefully out, and some good mellow soil spread 
over and amongst them. Trees in loose, light 
soil make long naked roots, instead of those 
possessing plenty of fibres or feeding points, 
£nd if not lifted or root-pruned, they Eoon 
become disorganised. The pyramidal is the 
cheapest kind of tree to plant, and iB a form 
well adapted for those who intend planting a 
considerable number of trees with a view’ to 
profit. The distance to plant them from each 
other must depend entirely upon the nature of 
the soil. 

My idea of a pyramidal Pear would be 12 ft. 
high and about 10 ft. in diameter at its base, 
and everyone that begins any system of culture 
should form in their minds an imaginary spe¬ 


cimen tree, and work in the direction indicated. 
Trees 12 ft. high should not l>e less than 12 ft 
apart each way, and this would give about 300 
trees to the acre, and if the right kinds were 

C lanted, I am convinced the plantation would 
e a success. If any undergrow th were permitted 
at all it must be something that required only 
surface culture after the Pear trees came into a 
bearing condition. It is a mistake to plant fruit 
trees expecting them to be fruitful, and then 
destroy their chance of producing fertile blos- 
Boms by reason of their roots being driven down 
into the earth by too much spade work. Rather, 
when the days are long and the sun powerful, 
scatter a few inches of half-decayed manure over 
the surface round the trunks of the trees, to en¬ 
courage the roots to come upwards for food, 
and so be brought within solar and atmospheric 
influence, without which no trees can long con¬ 
tinue in a healthy, fertile condition. If there is 



Pyramidal Pear Tree. 


one thing in tree life more wonderful than 
another, it is the way in which the roots dis¬ 
cover and follow up their food. The trees need 
not be planted more than fi ft. apart at first, 
and then, when more space was required, some 
of them might be lifted and planted elsewhere, 
leaving them finally 12 ft. apart ; or, if they 
are planted their full distance at starting, other 
crops may occupy the intermediate spaces, still 
leaving the soil near the trunk untouched by 
the spade. 


The Gooseberry.—I have been reading 
“ E. H. R.'s ” interesting article upon the cul¬ 
ture, &c., of the Gooseberry. I entirely agree 
with him in everything he says, and particu¬ 
larly in the mode in which the grub (or 
caterpillar) secretes itself and undergoes trans¬ 
formation, coming up in the spring as a fly, 
and not, as I have often felt inclined to refute, 
as the caterpillar again, and attacking the 


leaves. I have for years past studied their 
habits, and as soon as I have observed a leaf 
perforated as though it had been shot with 
dust shot, have made the first general search 
and picked the leaf or leaves off before further 
damage has been done, but it would be an 
endlesB and tedious job to look under and ex¬ 
amine every leaf. The last three or four years 
I neglected them ; consequently the bushes 
were all smothered with the pest, and nearly 
every leaf stripped off. As to the buds and 
the birds, especially the sparrows, I used to 
completely protect the trees by just drawing 
a turn or two of red worsted over the tops, 
and have caused surprise to my neighbours, 
w’ho had their bushes literally stripped of 
every bud.—E. 8. 

Culture of Water Melons —The treat¬ 
ment required for the Water Melon does not 
differ materially from that generally accorded to 
the varieties in common cultivation in gardens. 
It revels in strong-heat throughout the growing 
season, but dislikes anything like undue confine¬ 
ment, and must have a large supply of good 
food to draw upon when in full growth, in com¬ 
bination with an almost unlimited supply of 
water at the roots. If these conditions can he 
accorded, Water Melons in plenty will be the 
result. To sum up briefly, the requirements are 
heat, air, and moisture, both atmospherical and 
at the roots, and ample space for extension. The 
Water Melon grows with great freedom when 
vigorous, and unless it is so bnt little good will 
attend its culture. The Germans go in largely 
for Water Melons, and they plant them out on 
a mild hotbed under a cloche in May and allow 
them to ramble at their own free will all 
through the summer. The hot weather there 
just Buita the Water Melon, and gives a large 
amount of fruit, but here it must be grown 
under glass. If correspondents who have in¬ 
quired upon this subject follow out the hints 
here given they may get plenty of Water 
Melons, but my advice would be rather oocupy 
the space with some good approved kind.— 
J. C. _ 


VEGETABLES. 

ONIONS ON HEAVY SOIL. 

As this is one of the most important of vegetable 
crops, a few words on the subject juBt now may 
be useful. If the ordinary routine of garden cul¬ 
ture haB been followed, viz., letting Onions follow 
Celery, or when the land is in good condition 
from having been ridged up during the winter 
and heavily manured for the preceding crop, or, 
failing that, land that has been manured and 
dug up roughly during the winter, our usual 
practice has been to 6elect a fine drying morning 
in March to stir the surface soil with wooden 
rakes, and after a short interval to rake the sur¬ 
face down fine, and remove stones, sticks, Ac. ; 
shallow drills are then drawn 1 ft. apart, and 
the seed is sown thinly, but evenly. It is then 
covered in by treading, and pressed down with 
a light roller, for it is almost impossible to com¬ 
press light soils too much for OnionB. On such 
soils the crops come up regularly aud evenly, 
and make rapid progress up to the time when 
they begin to form bulbs, and then if dry wea¬ 
ther ensues mildew is very destructive to them, 
arresting their growth, and causing them to keep 
badly. 

The Onion fly is also a great Bcourge on light 
soils, and although by repeated dustings of soot, 
Bulphur, and liine these and other enemies of the 
Onion crop may be arrested, and although by 
copious applications of liquids the crop may be 
finished off in good sound keeping condition, yet 
the produce never has that beautiful mild flavour 
which OnionB from stiff holding soils, where after 
they start into growth they go right on without 
check, possess. 

We Live a new kitchen garden, the soil of 
which is so stiff that it seems hopeless to try to 
get the surface fine enough to cover small seeds, 
but from the excellent quality of some trans¬ 
planted Onions of the previous year, we resolved 
to give a fair trial to a large quarter that had 
been prepared for Celery, and was, therefore, in 
good condition as regards manure, and to meet 
the difficulty of getting the Burface fine we pro¬ 
vided a large heap of wood ashes and burnt earth, 
with which, after the seed was sown, the drills 
were tilled, omitting the rolling, and treading 
the surface as little as possible. The seedlinr* 
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made very slow progress for some time ; ip fact, 
other crops sown at the same time in lighter 
soil looked half grown before these were fit for 
thinning, but after the summer fairly set in they 
soon made up for lost time, and when harvested 
I never saw so fine a crop, and the quality was 
excellent. I may remark that the plants were 
left much thicker in the rows than m previous 
years ; the weather was so excessively wet at the 
time when we wanted to thin them that it was 
impossible to perform that operation without 
great injury to this kind of soil, which runs to¬ 
gether like paste when wet, and bakes as hard 
as a brick when dry ; consequently, they were 
merely hand-weeded, and this taught us a lesson 
about over-thinning, for, although bo thick, there 
were no small Onions, for they overlapped each 
other in the rows like clusters of Mushrooms, 
and for the future I do not mean to thin nearly 
so much as I have hitherto done. 

I would strongly urge any one with stiff, un¬ 
kindly-working soil to lay in a stock of wood 
ashes and burnt earth, by burning up all kinds 
of garden refuse at once, and storing it in a dry 
shea ; it well repays the labour, and is a ready 
means of getting rid of all kinds of shrubbery ! 
trimmings and refuse of all sorts, for when a 
good heap of red-hot cinders is burning, almost 
any conceivable garden litter may be reduced to 
a valuable ash. In addition to being so valuable 
for covering seeds, too, this ash is equally so for 
dusting young vegetable crops on which slugs 
and other garden pests delight to prey. The sorts 
of Onions I find excellent in every way are Bed¬ 
fordshire-Champion, a kind that is very mild in 
flavour and a heavy cropper; Heading Onion, 
excellent for main crops; Denver’s Yellow, a fine 
early Onion; and James’s Keeping, one of the 
very best and most trustworthy Onions grown, 
keeping in sound condition until spring. 

J. G. 


Rhubarb for succession.— In order to 
get a good supply of Rhubarb from open-air 
plants without removal at least a fortnight 
before it would otherwise be fit to use out-of- 
doors, we cover several good strong clumps of an 
early kind with long litter about 1 ft. thick, re¬ 
moving it on bright sunny days, and replacing 
it directly the sun’s rays begin to decline, 
thereby economising the sun heat; and in 
March, when the variations of temperature are 
rapid and the sun’s rays powerful, accompanied 
by cold, cutting winds, it is surprising what may 
be done by so old a practice as this in forward¬ 
ing crops. The latest crop of Seakale may also 
be reaaily blanched where it grows by covering 
the roots to exclude the light; and early 
Potatoes and Radishes used to be generally for¬ 
warded in this way before heated glass pits 
made us despise the simple expedients of our 
forefathers. Possibly, however, there are many 
owners of small gardens who may find such 
easily-applied devices of service even now.— 
J. O'. 

Seakale from seed. —There are various 
ways of propagating Seakale, such as chopping 
up the roots and planting them like those of 
Horseradish, or dividing the crowns into a num¬ 
ber of plants, but in both these ways the plants 
appear to degenerate, and in order to secure a 
fresh batch of really healthy young ones a num¬ 
ber should be raised from seed occasionally. As 
many .know, Seakale seed is about the size of 
Sweet Peas, or at least the shell which contains 
the seed is, and frequently very hard. This and 
other causes may be the reason why Seakale 
seeds sown in the open, or on the place where 
the crop is desired, seldom germinate freely or 
evenly, and the young plants consequently are 
irregular. So much have I- found this to be the 
case, that I have given up sowing Seakale seeds 
in the open ground, and now raise them under 
glasB. They may be sown in cutting boxes or 
pots. When two or three seeds are placed in a 3- 
Tn. pot amongst some rich soil and afterwards 
put into a gentle heat, the plants appear in ten 
or twelve days, and they may be grown on to a 
good size in the pots and be gradually hardened 
off until they are finally planted out. In doing 
this they can be put at the desired distances 
apart, and every one may be depended on to 
grow. The labour required to raise them in pots 
is trifling compared with the advantages of the 
system. A full plantation of early, strong,healthy 
plants is much to be preferred to an uncertain 
crop, defective rows, and late plants.—0. 


Broad Beans amongst other crops.— 
Beans are not a very important crop, as many do 
not care for them more than once or twice in the 
season; but few gardens should be without them, 
and in some they appear to be grown largely ; 
but whether in large or small quantities, I would 
never grow them by themselves, but amongst 
other things, as an extra crop. In many cottage 
gardens, where much has always to be made of 
small space, it is a favourite way of growing 
Broad Beans to place the seeds here and there 
amongst Potatoes, and no better place could be 
found for them, but amongst Potatoes is not the 
only place in which they may be grown. Amongst 
Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, and even amongst 
Cabbages, Broccoli, and such like they also grow 
and do well. The seeds may be put in singly, 
2 yards or more apart, amoDgst any or all 
of these crops, and they will grow up and bear 
finer pods than ever they would do crowded to¬ 
gether in rows by themselves. When grown 
here and there, their shade injures nothing, and 
they may be stopped at any distance from 1 ft. 
to 3 ft. Last season we had the Leviathan Broad 
Bean, with pods 15 in. in length, growing be¬ 
tween rows of Cabbages, and others, put in 
singly anywhere between Gooseberry bushes, 
were little inferior.—J. M. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — Feb. & to 11. 

Putting in cuttings of Iresine Lindenl, Impatient 
Jerdoniro, Salvia patens, Fuchsias, Coleus, and Gestures, 
the latter consisting of leaves ; making hills for Cucum¬ 
bers, in order that they may get warm and roady for 
planting; dividing Dactylis glomerata variegata, and 
Poa trivialis elegans; staking early Peas; appljdng a 
mixture of lime and so it to Pear trees and Red Currants, 
as birds are attacking their buds ; taking up Artichokes 
and Parsnips ; manuring Rose border ready for digging ; 
stopping’the shoots of bedding Calceolarias. Putting in 
cuttings of Salvia and Mcsembryanthemum cordifolium ; 
getting all bulbs out that have been plunged in ashes, 
aud putting them where they can be just protected from 
frost; dusting AprlcotB with soot and lime to prevent 
sparrows from eating their buds. 

Preparing a bed under south wall for Radishes ; put¬ 
ting in Verbena cuttings ; planting Seakale for next 
season’s forcing; regulating creepers in conservatory; 
top-dressing Lapagerias with good peat and sand; flbw- 
ing Melons; putting Zonal Pelargoniums into their 
flowering pots ; potting Lilacs ; shifting fome potted-off 
Petunias into 41-in. pots for early flowering; putting in 
cuttings of scented Verbena ; planting Artichokes ; pot¬ 
ting Gladioli in 3-in pots, and placing them under green 
house stage to start; planting spare cases with Cauli¬ 
flower ; repotting young tree Mignonette; tying up 
climbers on verandah ; pricking mandre into Asparagus 
beds; potting off young Fuchsias, Lobelias, Chrysanthe 
mums, and Tuberoses, putting the latter in heat; prick¬ 
ing out earliest Celery in a frame ; also Tomatoes, seven 
to a pot; putting Pink and Plumbago cuttings in manure 
bed ; shutting up Mardchal Niel Rose house to induce 
the plants to bloom; syringing Cherry trees with soap¬ 
suds to kill any fly which may be lurking In crevices*; 
pruning Gooseberry trees. 

Sowing on early borders Early Short Horn Carrots and 
Radishes; putting in cuttings of Tomatoes and of Solanmn 
capsicastrum; re-potting a l&tojbatch of herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias ; levelling down and preparing ground for the 
main crop of Parsnips; sowing Cucumber and Melon seed, 
also a little Sweet Basil and Borage ; forking over and 
levelling down Celery ground for Peas; looking over all 
trees and shrubs that are staked, and supplying them 
with new stakes and ties where required; sowing the 
main crop of Parsnips, consisting of the following sorts, 
viz , the student, Maltese, and Hollow Crowned; potting 
bulbs of Lilium auratum, and putting them into gentle 
heat; putting in a few Vine eyes ; sowing a box each of 
Dwarf Crimson and Sandringham White Celery; putting 
in cuttings of Fuchsias, Crotons, and dwarf Ageratums ; 
getting all digging and trenching finished up as fast as 
the weather will permit: sowing a fow rows of Prickly 
Spinach ; also Mammoth Long-pod Beans and a box of 
Golden Pyrethrum ; Sowing Mustard and Cress; Potting 
off Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Tomatoes ; shifting Humea 
•legans, also a few pots of Musk, and getting in a good 
batch of Lily of the Valley ; passing a camel’s-hair brush 
over Strawberry blooms to assist them to set. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants. — Greenhouses 
should now be gay with Dutch bulbs, Cycla¬ 
mens, Chinese Primroses, Cinerarias, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Epacrises, Heaths, Acacias, and a few 
other plants. The pretty water plant, Aponoge- 
ton distachyon, now in full flower both in the 
coolest part of the greenhouse aud in cold 
frames, is so easily grown that a large inverted 
bell-glass, or flower-pot, or pan with all holes 
stopped up, forma a sufficient home for it. Pot, 
cut back, and start into growth in the warmest 
corner of the greenhouse Fuchsias and Lemon- 
soented Verbenas. Some Cineraria seed may be 
Bown in gentle heat, to furnish flowers late in 
autumn; and yonng Cyclamens may be pricked 
off into pots or pans. Mignonette should now be 
■own in pots for early blooming ; plants of it 


that are np should be thinned, and Tree Migno¬ 
nette should be trained aud tied into proper 
form. Tropaeolums should be trained twice a 
week, and as soon as their flower-buds are well 
set, weak manure water may be freely given to 
them. Remove dead leaves from all plants in 
pots, and stir and top-dress the soil. Divide and 
repot plants of Isolepis gracilis, and place them 
for a time in a moist heat. 


Olub Mosses. — Sslaginellas may also 
be separated aud potted in a mixture cf 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould in equal proportions, 
with a good mixture of sharp sand. Borders of 
these little plants may also be renovated. If a 
good stock of seedling Ferns be at hand, one or 
two of a sort may be inserted in a pot contain¬ 
ing Hyacinths and Talipa ; they hide the sur¬ 
face soil, and render the pots more pleasing in 
appearance. 

Camellias that have bloomed should now be 
placed in a growing atmosphere, and any re¬ 
potting should now be done. The soil best 
adapted for the Camellia is a mixture of fibrous 
peat and loam in equal portions, with a liberal 
quantity of sand and broken crocks. All the 
plants should now be examined, and any of the 
commoner kinds that do not require repotting 
should be top-dressed, but disturbing the sur¬ 
face roots of choice hard-wooded plants should 
be avoided. 

Calceolarias, Francoas, and all herbaceous 
plants may receive liberal shifts. The autumn¬ 
blooming Heaths should now be breaking freely, 
and if they need larger pots they should now be 
repotted. Overcrowding should be avoided now 
that the plants are commencing to grow, and 
during mild weather ventilation should be applied 
freely night and day. A batch of Pinks from 
cold frames should now be got forward. The best 
kinds for forcing are Lady Blanche, Derby Day, 
Lord Lyons, Anne Boleyn, and Ascot. Myosotis 
(both white and blue), also the different kinds 
of early Primulas and Anemone fulgens, should 
be forwarded gently in heat. Azaleas that are 
past flowering should be placed in a moist at¬ 
mosphere, and kept well syringed so as to induce 
them to break freely. Double Primulas that are 
past their best should be divided for propaga¬ 
tion. A safer method, however, is to place a 
little very sandy soil about the base of the 
plants ; in this they will form young roots, and 
the old b tools can then be divided without any 
loss from damping off. These Primulas are so 
useful and so beautiful that they amply repay 
any labour bestowed on them. 


Conservatory.— In order to give the In¬ 
mates of thiB house the full benefit of light and 
air, such things as Tacsonias and Passiflq^as 
may be well thinhed and shortened back in pro* 
portion to the distance they have to descend 
from the roof. If infested with white scale they 
may be pruned back to the old stems and well 
washed, or dressed with some composition con¬ 
taining paraffin oil or turpentine. The beautiful 
Kennedy a monophylla, also subject to the some 
pest, may be dressed in a similar way, care 
being taken that the dressing does not reach the 
roots. Where these Acacias and other vigorous 
climbers are planted in inside borders, top-dress¬ 
ings and liberal watering will be necessary. Im¬ 
mediately after the roof climbers are put right, 
complete the tying of pot specimens ; give them 
the best position for light according to their 
several requirements, and arrange smaller sub¬ 
jects, such as Primulas, Cyclamens, and forced 
bulbs now in flower amongst them, where a 
little shade will be more beneficial than other¬ 
wise. Large standards of Acacia lophantha. 
Fuchsias, Bnzgmansias, and Heliotropes may 
now be pruned and placed where they can have 
a little heat and moisture to encourage them to 
break before they are repotted or tubbed. 


Ferns.— Preparation should now be made for 
potting the strong growing kinds, the size of the 
pots being regulated by the purpose for which 
these useful plants are required. For general 
decorative purposes the Adiantums are in viUuable, 
as they may do had in beauty all the year round, 
and when no longer wanted as specimens they 
may be split up into small pieces and grown for 
vases. To secure stout fronds for cutting, and to 
withstand the dry atmosphere of cool houses, 
a large percentage of sandy loam should be used, 
and the plants should be grown near she glass, 
where they can have an abundance of light 
without bem£ exposed to the direct rays of the 
son. For ordinary potting, peat, loam, sand, and 
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oharooal make a suitable compost, dean pots 
and Crocks being indispensable. Robust varieties 
are best potted before the new fronds become 
far advanced, the more delicate kinds being 
allowed to start into growth before they are dis¬ 
turbed. 

Those who have collected spores (seeds) should 
now bow them in peat. Break the peat into 
pieces about the size of Peas, and prepare a few 
well-drained 3-in. pots by filling them to within 
) in. of the rim with peat. Set them on an even 
surface and give them a thorough watering. The 
spores should be carefully sown while the sur¬ 
face of the soil is damp. The pots should then 
be set in a shady part of n warm house or room. 
The pots should be placed in a pan containing 
1 in. of water, which must be replenished as it 
evaporates. The surface of the soil in pots must 
not be watered, as the capillary attraction from 
the water in the pan will be sufficient. Each 
pan, which should contain about a dozen pots, 
should then be covered with a bell glass, and 
kept close until the surface of the soil beoomes 
green, when a little ventilation will be required. 
Such kinds as the following are best adapted for 
raising in rooms : Pteris erotica albo-lineata, P. 
serrulate, P. tremula, P. umbrosa, Polystiohum 
mucronatum, and the various kinds of Lomaria 
and Lastrea that thrive in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. 

Flower Garden. 

Roses should be planted during the present 
month, as the season for active growth is near, 
and the later the planting is deferred the greater 
will be the loss, and growth weakly. Roses 
delight in a rich, deep loam, well broken, and 
with an admixture of manure. After planted 
thus, a top-dressing of manure annually will 
suffice to keep them in a vigorous condition for 
several years. They are somewhat impatient of 
being disturbed at the roots, therefore digging 
or forking the beds should be done carefully. 
Dwarf kinds are in every respect much better 
adapted for beds than standards—in fact, the 
standard form is little likely to induce persons 
to grow Roses at all, on account of its unnatural 
appearance. If a proper Rose garden is imprac¬ 
ticable, a well-arranged bed or border entirely 
devoted to their culture will prove far more en¬ 
joyable than double the number of plants indis¬ 
criminately dotted about the grounds like in¬ 
verted mops. 

Anemones and Ranunculuses may now 
be planted in the beds that were manured and 
deeply dug some time ago. Herbaceous Phloxes 
are extremely useful and free-flowering plants, 
and make very effective groups. Irises are 
again becoming deservedly popular, for besides 
the gay colours of their blossoms which enliven 
the open borders, they are very effective and 
serviceable in a cut state. Other useful plants 
are the Evening Primroses, the large yellow 
flowers of which are very showy. Beds wholly 
of one kind, or edged with a dwarfer-growing 
kind, are amongst the simplest of the many 
ways of disposing of the host of really good her¬ 
baceous plants that one seldom sees except in 
mixed borders, where the strong-growing too 
frequently overrun the weaker kinds, but which, 
arranging them according to height, would both 
show to advantage. 

Carnations and Picotees.— If the 
weather is fine, the glass lights should be re¬ 
moved entirely from dawn until dusk, and on 
mild nights the lights should be tilted ; a free 
circulation of air is conducive to the continued 
health of the plants. The damp, thick atmo¬ 
sphere prevalent about large towns, charged, as 
it is, with sulphur, is much more hurtful to the 
plants than frost. They are not so easily injured 
by gales as Auriculas, but it is as well to avoid 
exposing them to cold east winds. Clear them 
from dead and decaying leaves, remove weeds 
from the pots, and stir the surface. Have the 
soil properly prepared for potting, and put in a 
dry place. It is not wise to keep the soil under 
cover always so that it becomes dust-drv, but in 
winter it ought to be placed under cover long 
enough to bring it into good condition for use. 
Mix it up at once, so that it is ready for use 
when required. A good compost is loam of a 
turfy nature five parts, one part rotten manure, 
and one of leaf-mould. The best pots are those 
of 7 in., 8 in , and 9 in. in diameter. Many 
persons use 10-in. and 11-in., but they are not 
necessary, although it is probably much easier 
to layer the Grass when the pots are large. See 


that the pots are washed and plaoed ready for 
use. 

Pinks in beds. —Go over the beds and pick 
out the weeds and carefully remove the withered 
leaves at thfe base of the plants. Stir the surface 
of the ground to the depth of 1 in., pressing the 
plants into the ground at the same time with 
the fingers. Alternate frosts and thaws throw 
the plants out of the ground, and the leather- 
coated grub pays nocturnal visits to the plants. 
They eat voraciously, and must be watched at 
night with a lamp, or they may be found by day 
just under the surface of the ground. A practised 
eye can detect the presence of the grub by the 
appearance of the ground above where it is 
hidden. 

Pansy beds. —Look over these at the same 
time, and stir the surface up in the same way. 
This work should now be done, taking advan¬ 
tage of the first opportunity when the weather 
is fine. If Pansies have been wintered in pots, 
they should now be planted out. The soil should 
be rich, and it ought also to be deeply trenched, 
so that the plants may be able to carry them¬ 
selves bravely over the hot weather in summer. 
Many persons complain that Pansies do not suc¬ 
ceed about London and in other districts of the 
south of England. They certainly do not thrive 
so well as they do in Scotland and the north of 
England during the summer months, but in 
spring and autumn they do equally well. By 
planting in rich soil deeply trenched, and 
placing manure on the surface of the beds, and 
watering directly hot weather sets in, they will 
do very well in most seasons. 

Herbaceous Phloxes. —Cuttings of these 
should be put in if they are sufficiently long. 
Pot the cuttings singly in 2£-in. pots, and place 
them on a gentle not-bed. They root very 
quickly, and if well managed will flower the 
same season. The cuttings may be put in under 
hand-lights out-of-doors, but they do not form 
roots so quickly and will not do so well. If the 
plants have been wintered in frames, they may 
be planted out in beds of rich soil at once 20 in. 
apart. The early flowering section Phlox pyra- 
midalis does not succeed well in hot districts in 
the south, but the late flowering seption P. de¬ 
cussate makes a glorious display either in beds 
or planted in the back rows pf the herbaceous 
border. 

Gladioli—These are such useful flowers 
for cutting to decorate large vases and for other 
purposes, that it is very desirable that their 
flowering period should be prolonged. It is a 
good plan to pot a number of the largest roots 
of the earliest flowering sorts. Place the pots in 
a cold frame where they are protected from frost, 
and after they are started, plant them out on 
an early border, protecting them from frost by 
inverting a flower-pot over each plant. In the 
morning, when the danger is over, the pots can 
be removed. The soil used to pot the bulbs 
should be good loam, to which is added a fourth 
part of leaf-mould. A little clean, Bharp sand 
should be placed under and over the bulbs. 

Auriculas. —Those who have seedsof Auri¬ 
cula should sow them at once, so that good flower¬ 
ing plants may be obtained for next season, 
whereas, if the sowing is deferred, not so many 
flowering plants will be obtained. If the seeds 
are sown now, it is best to use a small shallow 
pan, well drained, filled nearly to the top with 
soil, and the surface inch of soil should be fine 
and sandy. The seeds should be just covered over 
with fine soil and a cquare of glass placed over 
the surface, so as to leave a space between the 
soil and the glass. The pans should be plunged 
in a gentle bottom-heat, but there ought to be 
but little atmospheric heat. 

Dahlias. —In case of there being a large de¬ 
mand for any particular sorts, the roots of these 
should be potted and placed in a gentle heat, and 
at the same time should be kept moderately 
moist. Shoots will soon be produced, and these 
should be removed when about 3 in. in length. 
If a successive set of cuttings be expected quickly 
the first must not be out too close to the old 
crowns. The principal collection of roots need 
not be placed in heat for a month, or even more. 
It will, however, be neoessary to examine them, 
and see that there are no signs of decay, or any¬ 
thing to cause it. 

Lawns.—Any operation in connexion with 
lawns should be completed forthwith. If .suffi¬ 


cient good turf is procurable, that is deoidedly 
the quiokest and best way, but on a large 
scale sowing with lawn Grass seeds is the bert. 
If the land has been trenched and allowed to 
subside it should be now well raked, and the 
seed sown evenly over the fine surface, raking it 
in and rolling frequently afterwards, in order to 
get a smooth, even surface. If showery weather 
follow, the seeds will quickly'germinate, and as 
soon as the Grass is sufficiently high it should be 
cut with a scythe. In places where there are 
trees and shrubs isolated on the lawns, it is 
impossible to dispense with the scythe, aB the 
mowing machines cannot safely be worked round 
them without risk. Mowing machines needing 
repair should be seen to at once, so as to be 
ready when required. On mild days the lawn 
should be swept so as to remove wormcasts, 
and also a heavy roller passed over, as the 
smoother and firmer the surface the better for 
mowing. If Daisies, Dandelions, Docks, &o., are 
troublesome the best remedy is to draw them 
out by the roots, for, although various remedies 
are said to be effectual for their removal, none 
are so efficacious as drawing them out of the soil 
entire, and then sowing some good lawn Grass 
seed, covering it with fine mould and a dressing 
of soot and wood ashes. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —These should not be allowed to carry 
any of last year’s fruit till now, and if any 
bunches are still hanging on them they should' 
be cut off at once, with pieces of wood attached 
to them, inserted in bottles of water, and kept 
in a cool, dry, airy room; this allows the Vines to 
be properly pruned, and to be got in readiness 
for starting into growth at any time when re¬ 
quired. 

Cucumbers and Melons. —In preparing 
for Cucumbers place a little mound of good soil 
in the middle of the bed over the manure, and 
let it rise to within 6 in. of the glass ; one mound 
under each light is sufficient. Shift seedling Cu¬ 
cumbers into larger pots, and a day or two after¬ 
wards pinch out the top of the leading shoot. 
Maintain a night temperature of 70° both in pits , 
and frames for Cucumbers and newly-planted- 
out Melons. 

Orchard house. —By this time the gene¬ 
ral stook of trees intended for fruiting in the 
orchard house will be under glass, and properly 
supplied with water in sufficient quantity to 
prevent the blossom buds from falling. This im¬ 
portant point having been secured, the flowering 
should be retarded as much as possible by throw¬ 
ing open all the ventilators when it is not actually 
freezing, as we may have a repetition of the late 
spring frosts that have so often injured the 
crops in unheated bouses. 

Standard Apples or Pears that have 
been planted through the autumn or winter, 
even if staked at the time, should be examined 
to see that it has been done effectually before 
the March winds begin to blow, for they will be 
injured if not well secured. 

Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots 
on open walls will require immediate attention 
in the way of pruning and nailing, for if these 
operations be deferred too long the buds get so 
prominent as to be knocked off in quantities 
during the progress of the work. Apricots, bear¬ 
ing as they do a good deal on spurs, do not re¬ 
quire so free a use of the knife as the othei s ; on 
the contrary, as much of the wood should be 
nailed in close to the wall as possible, as on a 
frosty night the bloom thus situated will fre¬ 
quently escape, while such as is further from 
the wall gets destroyed. Do not leave the shoots 
of Peaches and Nectarines too crowded, and in 
pruning reduce them to something like two-thirds 
their original length as near as may be, always 
cutting back to wood buds, which are easily 
discernable from their long pointed shape as 
compared with the round blossom buds. If the 
shoots be strong, they will contain numbers of 
double-bloom buds, with a wood »bud in the 
middle; this centre bud will form a leader, 
without which the fruit will not swell freely. As 
soon as the tree is pruned, nail it at once. The 
right way to proceed in this is to Begin in the 
centre of the tree, taking a branch straight 
upwards, selecting for this, m near as the eye 
can decide, the one that will leave an equal por¬ 
tion of the tree on each side, and nail this in regu¬ 
larly over the allotted space. This applies in 
pruning and nailing to both dwarf and standard 
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trees of the above-named fruits. There is another 
matter to which trainers should attend, and that 
is never to nail the shoots too tightly. Every 
shoot ought to have double its thickness of 
room allowed in the shreds, so as to admit of 
its thickening. It is also moBt essential not to 
bruise the bark, as there are no trees so liable to 
gum if the bark be bruised as Peaches and 
Nectarines. 

Planting 1 , &c.—As soon as the state of the 
soil admits, all planting should be completed, as 
also should every operation that necessitates the 
disturbance of the roots, so that any newly- 
formed roots may become established in the fresh 
soil before there is any risk of their being checked 
by drought. With the exception of Figs, all 
other fruit trees may now be pruned, and those 
against walls, before they are re-trained, should 
be well syringed with soap-suds, the wall also, 
as a preventive against green and black fly. This 
application will not kill the scale, and so for this 
pest the trees require to be painted over with a 
strong solution of soft soap and sulphur, or with 
Gishurst at the rate of 6 oz. to each gallon of 
water. As soon as all bush fruits are pruned, it is 
a good plan to splash them all over with a mix¬ 
ture of lime and soot, which is distasteful to 
small birds, which do much injury atthis season; 
and at the same time it cleanses the trees from 
Moss and Lichen. Point over all the ground 
amongst bush fruits, and then apply surface 
mulching of manure, but it should never be dug 
in. Grafting Apple and Pear trees may be com¬ 
menced as soon as milder weather sets in. 
Stocks on which to operate cannot be too vigor¬ 
ous, neither also can the scions, provided the 
wood is well matured. 

Vegetables. 

The remains of spent crops, such as Cabbages 
or Brussels Sprouts, should be cleared off, and 
preparations made for other crops. Make new 
plantations of Horseradish, Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes, Rhubarb, Garlic, and Shallots. Tansy, 
Tarragon, and some other herbs should have 
their crowns divided, and fresh plantations 
made, if necessary, with the divisions. Some 
Chives for early use may likewise be protected ; 
also some Parsnips and Jerusalem Artichokes ; 
in fact, the two latter should be lifted together, 
the first to be stored, and the room given to 
other crops, the last to be replanted. Turn 
manure heaps at the same time, saving the 
roughest litter for protecting vegetables and for 
covering frames. 

Cucumbers.— If any of the winter plants 
are to be kept in bearing through the summer, 
the surface roots should be encouraged to make 
their way over the tops of the pots into good 
friable, turfy loam—somewhat heavier than 
that used through the winter—placed on tiles 
to prevent the roots from striking directly into 
the bed of leaves. Plants in full bearing will 
require generous food, constant attention to 
stopping, and tfce entire removal of useless spray, 
from which clean, handsome fruit cannot be ex¬ 
pected. Turn out the first set ofspring seedlings 
before they become pot-bound, and train up 
sticks to the trellis without stopping. Pinch the 
points out of others intended for pits and 
frames, keep them near the glass, and give an¬ 
other shift into larger pots, in preference to 
planting out, before the manure beds are 
quite ready for them. Keep sowing a few seeds 
to make up losses, as well as for succession, as 
ibis always better to have plants to throw away 
than to feel the want of them. 

Early Potatoes.— Look to those seed Po¬ 
tatoes placed in shallow boxes for sprouting and 
planting next month ; they should now be push- 
log strong sprouts, hard and green, that is, if 
they are in a place in which they can receive 
sufficient light. They will generally get enough 
if the boxes are placed under a greennouso stage 
or on the floor of a cold Vinery, or in a shed or 
empty room of any sort whore there is enough 
light to prevent their drawing up weakly. Some 
stable manure and leaves in equal quantities, if 
the latter are at hand, should be got ready to 
make up slight hotbeds for early Potatoes. Lot 
these fermenting materials be well shaken 
together, and allowed to lay for ten days or so, 
turning them over once during that time to 
sweeten ; then make up the beds about 2 ft. 
thick, and at once appl^ the frame, in whioh 
put about 10 in. of soil in a moderately dry 
state, and plant about 4 in. deep any early kid¬ 


ney varieties. These are the most suitable for 
forcing, as they do not make such large tops as 
some others ; place the tubers 10 in. asunder in 
the rows, which should be 14 in. apart; room 
will thus be left for a thin crop of Radishes, 
which should be sown at once over the surface, 
raking in the seed. 

Carrots.—A bed for Early French Horn 
Carrots may now be made, and soiled to the 
same depth as for the Potatoes. Let the seed be 
sown at once in rows 8 in. apart, covering it 
with £ in. or so of soil. If a good body of warm 
leaves is at hand, the manure may be dispensed 
with altogether, or not more than a fourth of it 
need be used, in which case the beds may be 
made up at once without further preparation of 
the materials, as leaves are not liable to get too 
hot. Give air every day as soon as the crop ap¬ 
pears above ground. If there happens to be a de¬ 
ficiency of autumn-sown Cauliflower or Lettuce 
plants, a few seeds of these may be sown in pans 
or boxes, and placed in beds such as the above, 
where they will soon vegetate, and when large 
enough to handle they should be pricked out in 
a frame or under hand-lights, from which they 
Bhould be afterwards transferred to the open 
ground. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Crocu86S in pots. —For several years I 
have grown a choice collection of Crocuses in 
pots with great success, and have at the pre¬ 
sent time a lot in 5-in. pots, which are covered 
with a profusion of fine blooms. My mode of 
culture is to place seven bulbs in a 5-in. pot, in 
a mixture of loam, sand, and little manure from 
a spent hotbed, taking particular care to use 
clean pots and to have good drainage, and in 
potting to fill the pots nearly level with soil, 
with a sprinkle of sharp sand on the surface, 
leaving very little room for water. After being 
potted, they are placed in a cold frame and 
covered with about 3 in. of ashes; when they have 
grown about 1 in. above the soil they are re¬ 
moved to a cold, dry frame, where they are 
placed near, the glass and allowed plenty of air, 
and only watered when really dry, and then 
very carefully through a fine rose. They are 
grown on in this way until the buds arc ready 
to open, when they are removed to the con¬ 
servatory, and with the help of a little sun¬ 
shine they make a very grand show.—W. B. R. 

Mountain Geum (G. montauum).—This 
is a bright little mountaineer, vigorous and 
showy enough for any border. Irregular little 
groups of it give a bright effect for some weeks 
during summer. Some people may say that this 


Candytufts. — These have long ranked 
amongst the most popular of annuals, for they 
are very hardy, robust in growth, and remark¬ 
ably free blooming plants. From the Purple 
Candytuft, and what is known as the White 
Rocket, by dint of careful selection, several 
improved kinds have been obtained. The pur¬ 
ple variety has been sub-divided into lilac, 
purple, and rose, all of which, when true to 
character, are very pretty, but they have a 
tendency to revert to the original type. There 
are also crimson and carmine varieties. The 
white Candytufts are also very effective, es¬ 
pecially the best form of the Rocket Candy¬ 
tuft. A few years ago some dwarf kinds were 




Mountain Geum (G. montanum): Flowers, yellow. 

grouping is not to be effected without a number 
of plants, which is true enough, and the remedy 
is that in most cases where it is hoped to grow a 
number of fine hardy flowers it is best to have 
some nursery bed in which single plants may be 
placed when obtained, being previously divided. 
In this way one soon gets a stock for any pur¬ 
pose, for exchange and for grouping. This Geum 
is easily raised, either by means of seed or by 
division, and plants of it can be obtained at any 
of the hardy plant nurseries, such as Ware’s, 
Parker’s, Backhouse’s, or Dickson's, 
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Dwarf White Candytu ft. 

introduced from the Continent, but the flowers 
were small and ineffective, and inferior to those 
of the English forms. Candytufts may be sown 
in autumn in light, warm, rich soil, and suffi¬ 
ciently thinned out early in spring, or they 
may be sown in spring as early as possible. 
They must have good soil if they are to be 
effective, and they must be thinned out at the 
proper time and attended to a little as they 
make growth. They are scarcely early enough 
to flower in ordinary spring gardens, but in the 
open border where they can be sown in large 

S atches they form bright spots in May and 
une. Sown in pots, too, and placed in a sunny 
window, they make a fine display of blossom in 
spring. 

Godetia Lady Albemarle.— I think it 
more than probable that the Godetias are 
destined to take high rank in the flower gar¬ 
den, and as time goes on we shall undoubtedly 
witness the introduction of new and striking 
forms of this very fine family of annuals. In 
the subject of the present notice we have a 
plant whose claims to general consideration 
can hardly be over estimated, and I scarcely 
think that I should be rendering it more than 
its due by placing it amongst the six very best 
annuals grown. Were it of a tender nature, it 
would still be worthy of high praise, but it is 
not; on the contrary, it comes up with the 
greatest freedom in the open ground, is of 
free, vigorous growth, forming itself into a 
compact bush of foliage, and covering itself 
with flowers of rich and brilliant hue. Like all 
annuals, it demands a free, fairly rich, but not 
too rich, soil, and delights in a good depth of 
mellow earth, where the roots can ramble 
freely and pump up moisture in plenty when 
the fierce heat of summer arrives. Sown in 
March or April, and accorded these conditions, 
this Godetia will prove a fine addition and 
a striking ornament to any garden, and will 
produce its large, gaily-coloured flowers for a 
considerable period. I may add that, sown in 
pots in the autumn and wintered in a cold 
frame, it makes a good show in the conservatory 
in the early spring.—J. C. 

Common Corn Marigold (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum segetum).—This proves to be a very 
beautiful winter flower in the greenhouse. In 
early winter some very fine specimens were 
sent us from Ireland, with a request to name 
them, the writer stating that the seeds had 
been gathered in a field in the county of 
Waterford, and afterwards grown in a green¬ 
house. Treated thus, there is a bright look 
about the flower in winter, which makes it 
quite as valuable in its way as the yellow 
Paris Daisy, from which it is quite distinct 'e 
appearance, having a more compact and soli a 
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outline. In the present taste for these Daisy, 
like flowers, it may be well to know that 
this showy ornament of our fields in autumn 
may be made to enliven the dull months in 
the greenhouse. Plants well grown in the open 
m pots, and not allowed to flower till wanted, 
»nd then transferred in autumn to a sunny 
greenhouse, would give an excellent result.— 

Campanula Medium oalyoanthema. 

This variety of the old Canterbury Bell is 
scarcely an improvement on the old sort, the 
basin-shaped calyx not grouping nicely with the 
bell-shaped corolla. There is a variety, however, 
which certainly deserves cultivation and im¬ 
provement. In it the spreading tips of the segments 
of the calyx are not merely greatly increased 
in size, and of the same colour as the corolla, 
but retain their shape and show no tendency to 
coalesce, so that the flower has a great resem¬ 
blance to a large Daffodil. The white flowers are 
particularly pleasing, and a single bloom is very 
telling in a bouquet from its distinct star form. 
The calyx is very thick and fleshy, making the 
white very dense. I find Canterbury Bells alter¬ 
nate nicely with Sweet Williams. The Sweet 
Williams seem capable of breaking up a heavy 
soil and making it light and friable, which the 
Canterbury Bells require, and a little fresh soil 
and manure can be added before the Sweet 
Williams are pricked out after the Bells are over. 
—J. D. 


RIBBON BORDER OF PERENNIALS. 

6834.—A satisfactory border of perennials 
cannot be made in a space of from 3 ft. to 6 ft. 
wide in front of shrubs; the roots of the 
shrubs will quickly extend and appropriate the 
greater part of the nourishment in such a narrow 
border, reducing the plants in it to a state of 
starvation. Ribbon borders are part of the kind 
of garden design required for bedding plants, 
and are only suitable for the kind of furnishing 
practised with them, namely, lines, and clumps 
of bright-coloured flowers remaining in bloom 
throughout the summer, and receiving an annual 
lifting, the soil being well dug ana supplied 
with fresh nourishment every winter. 

A border for perennials with shrubs as aback- 
ground should be 10 ft. or 12ft. wide atthe least, 
and, for a length of COyards, should have at least 
one piece in its length 30 ft. wide or so. ‘ ‘ Brum’s ” 
best way would be to run the walk, if there is 
one, close to the shrubs, or nearly so, and make 
a wide bed for the flowers between it and the rest 
of the garden. If there is not sufficient room 
for this, it is a great mistake to plant shrubs in 
a mass ; a few single specimens and one or two 
clamps of three or so would be quite sufficient. 
A small garden should never contain many 
shrubs, and especially evergreens, except where 
those are absolutely necessary to ensure pri¬ 
vacy or hide unsightly objects. If small places 
are closely shrubbed, flowering plants must be 
sacrificed, except, of course, the shrubs them¬ 
selves. 

If “ Brum ” cannot alter his arrangement, he 
must be content to have his border present 
either a slight sprinkling of flowers throughout 
the year, or have it blooming in patches at 
varying seasons. In any case, he had better avoid 
plants which like to be left undisturbed for 
years, and choose those which do best if lifted 
and divided, or struck from fresh cuttings an¬ 
nually ; this will allow of the border being 
thoroughly dug and all encroaching roots cut 
back. I have a border 12 ft. wide in front of a 
hedge of Quicks, shrubs, and trees ; a yard of 
ground next the fence has to be treated in this 
way, and is useless except as a nursery for 
young plants and cuttings or a display of 
annuals, as it gets filled with roots each year, 
the only way out of the difficulty being the sub¬ 
stitution of a dead fence, to which my neighbour 
objects. 

The only permanent plants that will do well 
in such a border are those which delight in a 
deep bed of leaf-mould, but for these there must 
be no digging or dressing of the border, but only 
baud weeding, and all withered leaves must be 
allowed to lie and rot amongst the plants, and 
as much more added when rotted to powder n 
can be swept up from walks and lawns until a 
depth of 9 in. or so of leaf-mould is formed. If 
the soil is a good loam and well drained, the 
following will suit for the wider parts of the 
border. 


Perennial Phloxes. —The ground should be 
well dressed with old rotten manure. For border 
decoration they may stand two years in the 
same spot, after which they should be divided. 

Perennial Larkspurs.— These are fine 
showy plants, with spikes of blue flowers, and 
requiring the same treatment as Phloxes. 

Pyrethrums may be called spring-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums. They should be promptly 
cut down when the bloom is over, and never 
allowed to want water during the summer; they 
will then flower again in September. 

Gladioli are beautiful autumn or late sum¬ 
mer bloomers. They require plenty of manure, 
well-worked soil, and should be watered with 
liquid manure while growing. The bulbs must 
be lifted in October or November. 

Lyohnis Haageana. —Showy plants with 
large flowers, varying in colour from scarlet to 
white. 

Doable Spirssa Filipendula. —A very 
pretty plant, allied to the wild Meadow Sweet, 
or Queen of the Meadow. 

Spirssa palmata. —Still more like the 
Meadow Sweet, but with crimson flowers. 

Harpalium rigidum is a tall plant with 
fine showy yellow flowers with black centres, 
flowering in autumn. 


plant florists’ Anemones in plenty, and in a 
slightly richer, heavier soil Turkish and Turban 
Ranunculi. Give both of these plenty of old hot¬ 
bed manure rotted to powder, or leaf-mould if 
that is not available. The Statices or Sea Laven¬ 
ders are good plants for the front of a light bor¬ 
der, and patches of Arabis albida variegata and 
the finer Aubrietias have a fine effect in bloom, 
and look neat at all seasons. 

Spaces to be occupied by spring-flowering bulbs 
should be filled with annuals, which should be 
sown early. Sweet Peas and tall Convolvuluses 
trained up branches or rough poles may take the 

E lace of the Lilies and Iris, and the bulbs may 
ave their places filled with Phlox Drummondi, 
Indian Pinks, Asters, &c. The Leptosiphons are 
pretty annuals for the front of a moist border, 
and the half-hardy Portulacas for a dry one. All 
the perennials named can be planted in the 
spring unless otherwise stated. J. D. 


Taste In gardening.— I cannot agree with 
“ J. D.” in his opinion with regard to question of 
taBte, for, instead of being the narrow question 
he makes it, it seems to me to be a very broad 
one ; thus one man is fond of gardening, another 
does not care for it, but has a passion for music, 
but one cannot accuse the other of want of 
taste ; he simply has not 
taste for music or gar¬ 
dening as the case may 
be. “ J. D.” no doubt has 
excellent taste with re¬ 
gard to border and hardy 
plants and their arrange¬ 
ment, but he has not 
taste for bedding and 
bedding plants. But as 
has been said before, 
one cannot make a com¬ 
parison between the two 
systems ; one might as 
well compare a Dahlia 
and a Lily of the Valley, 
or the scarlet Gladiolus 
and Mignonette. If we 
come to look closely in¬ 
to them perhaps the less 
showy flowers havemore 
heauty of detail when 
c osely examined, but 
even “ J. D.” would ad¬ 
mit that our gardens 
would be poorer without 
the Gladiolus and Dahlia. 
Then with regard to the 
question of following 
Nature, a line must be 
drawn. Nature some¬ 
times sows a field with 
Thistles, or Charlock, 
or were we to leave our 
gardens to Nature alto¬ 
gether she would speedily 
fulfil her duty'by sowing 
them with weeds. Art 
I has done as much for our gardens as Nature. 

I Nature grows two flowers side by side for ages, 
but with no ohange or improvement ; art, by 
the union of the two, produces one superior to 
both. A lady who was fond of gardening, but 
who carried it out in a rather peculiar style, re¬ 
marked to me once that she thought the single 
flowers more beautiful than the double ones, as 
being Nature’s own ; but I inquired, do you not 
think a double Carnation superior to a single one ? 
which she admitted she thought she did. But if 
art had not taken the Carnation or any other 
flowers in hand, they would have remained 
single, and in many cases (I do not say in all) 
inferior until now. Nature has worked the ma¬ 
terial, and art has worked with and improved 
on it.—J. C. 

Annual Poppies. —Poppies are among the 
| most brilliant of hardy annuals. The best known 
1 Poppy is Papaver somniferum, the Opium 
Poppy, which is so much grown in this country 
for its heads, they being extensively used for 
medicinal purposes. It generally grows from 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. in height, and varies in colour from 
white to deep crimson. The double scarlet, the 
double striped, and the doublo white are all 
varieties of this, and the flower-heads, being of 
! great size, make a bold and striking effect when 
; planted in masses. By means of careful selec¬ 
tion, a type of Poppy called the Paeony-flowered 
has been obtained from the foregoing, having 



Group of Double Poppies. 

Chrysanthemum indicum nanum.— 
A pretty and very free-flowering Pompone, 
flowering from July until frost. 

Anthericum Liliastrum. —Showy early 
summer-flowering plants, with Grass-shaped 
foliage and Lily-like flowers. 

Geum coooineum plenum.—A plant 
with scarlet flowers like a double Geranium, 
blooming for a long period. 

Anemone japonioa alba.— One of the 
choicest autumn flowers, increasing rapidly by 
offsets ; thrives well in a deep bed of turfy loam 
mixed with a little coarse grit. 

Gallia rdia grandiflora.— Recently de¬ 
scribed in Gardening. 

To these should be added in the autumn a 

? ood selection of Lilies and English and Spanish 
ris. 

For a lighter soil border Carnations, Campa¬ 
nulas, and Columbines should be added to the 
above. 

Of dwarfer plants, Pinks, Pansies, and the 
Primulas are indispensable. For the first two 
the soil should have plenty of leaf-mould mixed 
with it, or a little peat. The varieties of our 
common Primrose should be treated in the same 
way, as also should Primula Sieboldi. The last 
requires plentiful watering in dry weather. 
Alpine Auriculas, Primula rosea, and Polyan¬ 
thuses prefer a moister soil. In a light, rich soil | 
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Urge bat very doable broad-petalled flowers of 
venous colours, from pare white to dark crim¬ 
son. The Ranunculus Poppy is a double form of 
Papaver Rbreas of Linnaeus, and is produced in 
various colours ; in this species the petals are 
more entire and rounded, and they reflex some¬ 
what, hence the term Ranunculus-flowered. 
Like the foregoing types, this also has burst into 
a great number of colours, self and variegated. 
It is synonymous with the doable form of the 
French Poppy of the seed catalogues, and is of 
dwarfer growth than either of the preceding. The 
German Poppies are the best representatives of 
the foregoing types, saved in colours, and sent 
to England in collections. All these Poppies, 
being hardy annuals, can be sown where they 
are to bloom, but they should be grown in good 
soil in order to bring out in the fullest perfec¬ 
tion their size ana colour. The seed, being 
very small, should be sown thinly, aud the 
plants eventually thinned out to 6 in. or 8 in. 
apart; this enables the lateral shoots to develop 
themselves, and allows of space for the flowers. 
In semi-wild places and by the sides of drives 
they can be made conspicuous features, and 
their cultivation is recommended to lovers of 
hardy border flowers. Indeed, perhaps no other 
class of what may be called annual plants will 
afford such a brilliant display as the different 
kinds of Poppy do in outlying beds and bor¬ 
ders. 


Oaloeolaria Golden Gem. —Amongst 
the yellow Calceolarias none equal this. It has 
a dwarf, sturdy habit, and produces throughout 
the entire season a constant succession of rich 

C an-yellow flowers. Although moderately 
y, the last few winters have been too severe 
for i t, except under a good covering in pits or 
frames. In some localities the Calceolaria has 
been well-nigh driven out of cultivation by a 
disease that suddenly attacks it. Plants that are 
in full flower one day are often found drooping 
and withered the next, the stalk just at the 
ground line being quite black below the bark. 
Since we have confined our stock to Golden Gem, 
however, and kept it during winter in cold 
frames, depending for protection on external 
ooverings (for Calceolarias of all kinds dislike 
fire heat), we have scarcely had 1 per cent, of loss. 
Next month we shall transplant our plants from 
their winter quarters to temporary frames, fur¬ 
nished with about 6 in. of loam and leaf-mould 
spread on a hard coal-ash foundation. These will 
be well rooted and ready for transferring to 
their flowering beds or borders by the end of 
April, as they do best when well established be¬ 
fore dry weather sets in. They should have all 
their flowers picked off until the end of May, 
when they will be good, bushy plants, and the 
beds should then be mulched with short manure 
or Cocoa-nut fibre. They do best in soil that is 
moderately stiff, and although moisture-loving 
plants, we seldom water the beds after they are 
established, one good watering at planting time 
being all they receive.-— J. G. 

6862.— Plants under trees.— Wild Hya¬ 
cinths, London Pride, Crocus, Snowdrops, Iris, 
or Winter Aconite will grow tolerably well in 
the shady place in “ W. G.’s ” garden, but they 
must not be trampled upon. The only way of 
retaining the plot of ground as a recreation 
ground, and yet to keep it nice, would be to 
stretch a narrow bed or two across the plot. 
Perhaps the crescent-shaped beds would be 
best, and if they were protected with low wire 
fencing it would keep them from harm. Of 
course, before the plants and bulbs were put in 
the ground, it would be necessary to dig the 
beds well over and loosen the soil.—G. C., 
Eccles. 


6834.— Hardy flowers for border.— The 
border in question being of unequal width, it 
will be necessary to exercise some judgment in 
planting, so that the most vigorous growers get 
the largest amount of space.. Thhs where the 
border is widest we would plant Clematis, em¬ 
ploying such free-growing kinds as Jackmani 
rubra violacea, Viticella rubra grandiflora, Stella, 
lanuginosa Candida, Lady Bovill, velutina pur¬ 
purea, and Lady Caroline Neville. If good plants 
m pots are procured they will, if planted in 
March, make a good show this year. Put to each 
one two 8tout stakes and some sprayey sticks 
around, training the growing shoots thereto as 
they advance in growth. Some good climbing 
Roses, such as Victor Verdier, Jules Margottin, 
Gloire de Dijon, also strong growers, such as 


John Hopper, La France, Alfred Colomb, and 
Baroness Rothschild may be trained to stakes 
some 6 ft. to 8 ft. high. Then we have the her¬ 
baceous Phloxes, likewise tall of growth, and in 
the back line we would also plant clumps of the 
stronger growing Lilies, sucn as the Tiger, its 
double variety, and the Orange Lily. The fol¬ 
lowing are showy free-growing subjects, run¬ 
ning, when doing well, from 2 ft. to ft. high: 
Echinops strictus, Coreopsis lanceolata (one of 
the finest hardy flowers grown), Harpalium 
rigidum, Monarda didyma, Rudbeckia New- 
m&ni, Galega persica, Campanula grandiflora, 
SpirsBa Aruncus, andHemerocallis disticha,fulva, 
and flava. Of dwarfer growth there are Achillea 
ptarmioa fl.-pi., CEuotnera Fraseri and riparia, 
Campanula glomerata, carpatica, and turbmata, 
Funkia undulata and Sieboldi, Spiraea pal- 
mata and venusta, Pyrethrums (double and sin¬ 
gle), Potentillas, and summer-flowering Chry¬ 
santhemums. Then there are many kinds of 
bulbs to plant in the foreground, suoh as Scilla 
sibirica, Tulips, Hyacinths, Fritillaries, Snow¬ 
drops, Daffodils of various kinds, and with 
them may be associated such very dwarf crow¬ 
ing subjects as Anemones, including A. fulgens 
and apennina, Sedums, Thymus serpyllum, 
and the golden Thyme, Lychnis Viscaria splen- 
dens, Campanula pusilla and garganica. We 
must not, however, omit the white and fed 
Japan Anemones, but these grow some 2 ft. 
high. The above would form a good selection to 
begin with ; the vacant spaces we would fill 
with annuals, and in April we would sow in a 
good bed of soil some Sweet Williams, Colum¬ 
bines, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, Antirr¬ 
hinums, Wallflowers, Pansies, and Violas, 
transplanting them to their blooming quarters 
in October. We think we have not mentioned 
Pinks, Pffionies, Daisies, and the double Peach¬ 
leaved Campanula, but they must not be for¬ 
gotten. The perennials may be planted about 
the middle of March, forking some rotten ma¬ 
nure into the soil; the bolbs should be set in 
November ; it is almost too late to plant them 
now.—J. CoRNIIILL. 

6835.— Protecting 1 bulbs and Ranun¬ 
culus.—Unless the weather is very severe the 
Hyacinths and Jonquils will not need protect¬ 
ing, they are so hardy, but a little dry Fern or 
some such littery material would ensure their 
safety. The Ranunculus will bear some 10° of 
frost, but they should be covered in hard wea¬ 
ther. Flower pots, stopping the hole, would pre¬ 
serve them well, as they are easily removed in 
the daytime.—J. C. 


ROSES. 

Soil for Roses. —It is hard to define the 
the best soil for Roses, but it is agreed on all 
sides that the best for them is fat, turfy loam 
from an old pasture that has been grazed for a 
number of years, and if the soil has a tendency 
to clay, so much the better. But this is inde¬ 
finite. The component parts of soil can be had 
by testing different samples from the most 
apparent favourable spots only—that is, in parts 
where not much Rose growing has been at¬ 
tempted and no experiments made. As a safe 
guide for selecting I would say that soils that 
contain a good proportion of mica may generally 
be relied upon to produce good Roses. Soil 
should be collected either in springtime or sum¬ 
mer, stripped off from 2& in. to 3 in. deep, piled 
in convenient heaps and not too dry, when a 
slight fermentation should be encouraged j and 
if this does not take place, turn over the mass 
and add moisture, either as water or in the 
shape of liquid manure. An occasional turning 
over and oftener if the soil is required early, 
will be beneficial. Those who grow Roses must 
have plenty of time to attend to them. They must 
also have a knowledge of the individual varieties, 
their peculiarities and characters ; must be pre¬ 
pared to meet with failures and losses, in spite 
of appliances, experience, and material, for 
there are many misfortunes which are beyond 
the beBt control and cannot be helped.—H. 

Propagating Mareohal Niel.—I made 
half-a-dozen new plants last summer by the 
Oriental process of barked cuttings, which I can 
strongly recommend. The process is very simple, 
and succeeds on old as well as young wood. An 
annular incision is made below a leaf-bud, 
another an inch lower down, and the bark is 


stripped off between them. Damp loam is placed 
round the stripped portion and kept there by 
means of a strip of plasterer’s canvas, tied above 
and below the cuts. The points to be attended 
to are that the upper cut run along the heel 
mark below the leaf-bud; that nothing but 
loam be used ; that the whole be kept moist. 
In from 40 to 60 days a splendidly rooted cat¬ 
ting will be the result.—R. B., Guernsey, 


INDOO R PL ANTS. 

CULTURE OF LAPAGERIAS. 

The effect of red and white Lapagerias mixed 
is most charming, the one helping to show the 
other off to advantage. 

Soil and situation.— The situation these 
Lapagerias like best is a shady wall in a oool 
conservatory or greenhouse, where, if planted in 
properly-prepared borders and supplied with 
plenty of water at the roots during certain 
seasons, they always luxuriate. The great point 
towards insuring success in their cultivation is 
to provide ample drainage, which may be done 
by digging out a good large hole, 3 ft. or so deep, 
and then putting in from 9 in. to 1 ft. of broken 
bricks or potsherds; and to keep the interstices 
between these clear and open, it is always ad¬ 
visable to cover with a tnin layer of fresh 
gathered Moss, or to place whole sods of peat 
over them, when the final filling up may be 
earried out with other peat chopped up rough 
and mixed with a good sprinkling of sharp 
sand, which will prevent tne mass becoming 
inert and sour. With a bed or border so prepared, 
Lapagerias are sure to thrive after they once get 
a fair start, and that they may have this the 
roots should be carefully laid out in the fresh 
material, and when covered, the soil watered 
sufficiently heavy to soak it quite through. 

Starting Into growth.—In order to en¬ 
courage the plants to break freely, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to syringe them overhead at least onoe 
a day, which will induce young shoots to issue 
from almost every joint, and help the plants to 
pash up suckers around their base, but as slugs 
and wood lice are very fond of the succulent 
shoots of Lapagerias, these suckers will require 
close watching and protecting, or they will soon 
be nipped off. A lamp-glass forms a capital shield 
against these pests, and is the best guard that 
can be used, as it does not obstruct the light, 
and can be put on readily and allowed to remain 
till the growth becomes hardened and the risk 
is over. 

Planting and watering.— The proper 
season for planting Lapagerias is during early 
spring, as they start off at onoe, and soon re¬ 
cover from the check caused by disturbing their 
roots. Being a moisture-loving subject, plants 
should be freely watered all through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn till they have done blooming, 
but to insure rest, they must be kept somewhat 
dry for the winter, which enables them to start 
with increased vigour again in the spring. In 
oases where an increase is desired, that may be 
readily effected by layering, which is easily done 
by pegging and burying each alternate joint 
underground, when after a year shoots and 
roots will be formed at about the same time, 
and the young plants will then be in a fit con¬ 
dition to be severed from the old, and either 
potted or planted out in the way already touched 
on. 

Insects. —What injures Lapagerias more 
than anything else is a dry atmosphere, which 
brings on seme and thrips, insects that soon 
greatly disfigure the foliage and throw the 
plants out of health. Nothing wards off these 
pests so effectually as heavy syringings, but 
should they put in an appearance, the best re¬ 
medy is nicotine soap, which, applied at s 
strength of 4 oz. to a gallon of water, destroys 
them without hurting the leaves, that is, if not 
used till the tissnes are hard. The way Lapa¬ 
gerias look best is with their shoots trailing or 
depending naturally from the trellis or support 
on which the main branches are trained, as then 
their lovely bell-shaped flowers can be seen to 
the greatest advantage. Although not hardy, as 
was at one time supposed, Lapagerias will endure 
some amount of froBt, and succeed well in large 
unheated houses with Camellias, as the shade 
and conditions that suit these latter are just 
suoh as Lapagerias require.—S. 
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Oalla Lilies in water.— The first plants of 
these I ever saw were grown in water; and I have 
never yet seen any healthier or that flowered 
more freely. Unless the tub is very large, it will 
not be of much use to attempt to grow other 
plants with the Callas, as they root so freely in 
water that they speedily fill the tub. Perhaps 
a few common Cresses or white Water Lilies 
ought to be able to hold their own with the 
Callas, and hang over the sides of the tub and 
so far cover it; or the tub might have rough 
bark tacked on to it, and Lycopodiums, dwarf 
Ferns, and the creeping Tradescantias be thus 
made to cover the outside of it, and so render it 
as beautiful as the inside.—D. S. F. 

Tydaea formosa. —This is one of the most 
useful and early of Tydaeas, and one that con¬ 
tinues blooming over a very long period. Few 
plants yield more cut bloom than this Tydaea, 
Mid, the footstalks being long, the blossoms are 
easily arranged. Although an old friend, and one 
not often seen, I would recommend all who have 
a demand for out flowers to get a plant of it. A 
warm greenhouse suits it admirably. 

Lapagerias from seed. — I have never 
found the least difficulty in raising seedlings of 
either the red or white Lapageria. My practice 
is to sow the seed as soon as npe in well drained 
pots or pans filled with sandy peat, just covering 
the seed with a little of the same soil, and after 
watering, placing the pans in the shady part of 
a rather warm greenhouse, where, if watered 
through a fine rose when necessary, the seeds 
germinate freely.—H. P. 

Adiantum farleyense. —I have seen 
stated in Gardening that this Fern wants stove 
heat to do well. This is not in accordance with my 
experience. I have kept a plant of it during the 
last two severe winters in a greenhouse, from 
which I vainly tried to exclude frost by burning 
paraffin lamps. It was kept plunged in sawdust 
in a box covered with glass, and it has doubled 
in size.—R. B., Guernsey. 

Blue Chinese Primulas.— Having often 
heard of this variety of Primula, but never 
having seen one, I concluded that where blue 
was spoken of it simply meant a dark crimson 
with a blue or violet shade through it, until I 
became the possessor of a plant myself, raised 
from a packet of Carter’s seed, which was sown 
last April, and, strange to say, we had only the 
one from out of about two dozen plants. It is 
n^w in full.beauty, and the flowers of a decided 
blue or deep lavender—quite distinct from the 
usual colour of a Primula. It certainly is a cu¬ 
riosity, but I do not consider it an improvement 
on the crimson and white varieties; still, at this 
time of year any flower of a blue shade is a great 
addition to the greenhouse, and one to be valued. 
I just mention this fact in oass others should 
have been of the same opinion as myself, seeing 
that catalogues are not always to be relied upon. 
—W. A. G., Glenvar. 

Tricolor Pelargoniums.— The beautiful 
shades of colour that one so much admires in 
the tricolor Pelargoniums are never so bright 
and distinct as in the early spring months. This 
most delicate section of an important family of 
plants rejoices in a temperate climate such as it 
is easy to create under glass at this time of the 
year. Subjected to the full influence of such 
sunlight as we may be favoured with in early 
spring, indulged in an average constant tem¬ 
perature of 50° by night and 559 to 60° by day 
whilst not too much deprived of air, and sup¬ 
plied with enough atmospherical humidity to 
promote a free and somewhat luxuriant growth, 
the various colours which are found united in 
the leaves become extremely bright and distinct, 
and render the plants of great value. Few 
plants present a more attractive and tempting 
appearance than the tricolor Pelargoniums as 
brought into Co vent Garden by those growers 
who make them a speciality, and I have re¬ 
marked that they are amongst the first plants 
to find purchasers in the early morning. They 
are mostly grown in 2£-in. pots, and brought in 
trays containing one dozen plants, the prices 
ranging at from 4s. to 6s. per dozen. The great 
point in their case is to get the cuttings struck 
early in the autumn, or better still in August. 
Keep them just on the move up to the turn of 
the year ; then pot them off, and give enough 
warmth to ensure a free leaf growth.—W. 

The Spring Bitter Vetch (Orobus vermis). 
—Among plants in flower at this season this is 


one of the most beautiful when assisted with a 
little heat to bring out its flowers. The latter 
are so beautiful in their ever-changing shades of 
blue, purple, red, and green, all narmoniously 
blended, that no garden in which plants are 
foroed should be without it.—H. P. 

Cinerarias from seed v. out tings.— 
During the past few years the Cineraria, in com¬ 
mon with many other flowers grown for decora¬ 
tive purposes, has been so greatly improved that 
a good strain may be relied on to bring every 
plant of good average quality and in an endless 
variety of shades and markings ; in faot, when 
grown in quantity for decoration, seedlings may 
be said to be the rule and named varieties the 
exception, although there are many beautiful 
named varieties well worthy of special culture 
by those who make the Cineraria a speciality. 
We grow for use, and have now beautiful dwarf- 
branched plants from seed sown last spring, and 
for the purpose no one could wish for better. 
For the earliest flowering supply, sow in April, 
pot off, and grow in cold frames ; shade from 
bright sunshine, and keep clean by fumigating. 
A compost of turfy loam, leaf-mould, or tho¬ 
roughly decayed manure, and sand, with good 
drainage, will grow them to perfection ; and 
very fine plants may be grown m 6-in. or 7-in. 
pots by keeping them well supplied with weak 
liquid manure when coming into bloom. They 
should never be allowed to get quite dry, and a 
moist atmosphere is the best remedy for keeping 
them clean and healthy. Close to the glass on 
front shelves of cool vineries is a good position 
in winter, where they will only get fire-heat 
enough to exclude frost ; the lower leaves will 
then quite cover the pot, and the head of bloom 
will be almost circular from the side shoots that 
branch out from the main stem. They should be 
shaded from bright sunshine, and are invaluable 
for indoor or conservatory decoration.—J. G. L. 

Sobizostylis ooccinea in pots.— Al¬ 
though this beautiful plant is quite hardy, its 
late-blooming habit renders it of great value 
for cultivating in pots for the embellishment of 
greenhouses, in which it expands its bright scar¬ 
let Gladiolus-like flowers in perfection. In 
general appearance it resembles an Iris, but in¬ 
stead of spreading as Irises do by means of side 
shoots or suckers on the surface, the Sohizosty- 
lis sends out creeping rhizomes underground 
after the manner of the Tritonia, and as it does 
this freely, it may easily be propagated by divi¬ 
sion to almost any extent. Tne best time to do 
this is during the early spring months just before 
growth commences, as then plants can be shaken 
out and pulled apart without suffering any in¬ 
jury. When quantities are required the readiest 
way of managing them is to plant them out in a 
prepared bed, made rich and light with old pot¬ 
ting soil or leaf-mould and sand, in which, if 
kept well watered during the summer, they will 
become strong and flower with great freedom 
when lifted and potted in the autumn. To get 
them well established in their pots before winter 
sets in it is necessary to take tnem up early and 
place them in a close frame, where they can be 
kept watered and syringed for a time, after 
which they will require air and less atmospheric 
moisture to prevent them from damping. If 
grown in pots, 7-in. ones will be found quite 
large enough, and if plants are fed freely with 
liquid manure they will thrive well in them 
and send up fine heads of bloom. A year or 
two ago I tried some seedlings, which did splen¬ 
didly. Those who wish for cut flowers in autumn 
and winter will find the Schizostylis cocoinea 
one of the best plants they can have, as by 
bringing a few pots of it on at a time in a 
warm house a long and continuous succession 
may be kept up during the dullest time of 
the year.—J. S. 

Worms in Camellias. --May worms be got 
rid of out of Camellia-pots by the use of lime- 
water ? Certainly not. Nothing could well be 
more injurious. Neither is it needful ; there are 
at loast two other equally simple and yet more 
efficient remedies at hand. The one is soot- 
water, the other water at a temperature of 90°. 
The soot-water is almost as distasteful to worms 
as lime-water. The worms have no liking for 
bitters, though, fortunately, the Camellias have. 
The soot not only draws out the worms, but 
stimulates the plant. Hardly any kind of manure 
is so useful in imparting that dark gloss of 
colour to the leaves so much desired by Camellia 
growers as an occasional top-dressing with soot 


or drenching with pretty strong soot-water. This 
is still more efficient in drawing out the worms 
quickly if applied at a temperature of 85° to 
90° than when given cold. Pure water, or house- 
sewage of moderate strength, at a temperature 
of 90° also starts worms out of their lairs as if 
they had reoeived an electric shock. Some one 
should follow the waterer and pick them up at 
once. If they do not quickly come to the surface 
repeat the dose. If the worms still refuse to come 
—which is seldom—take a short stick and agi¬ 
tate the ball or mass of earth through the hole 
in the base of the pot. The worms, taking this 
for a mole on their track, mostly rise to the 
surface by the shortest route, and have only to 
be picked and destroyed. In the most trying 
cases in which eel worms are concerned, which 
have the awkward habit of retreating to the 
centre, of the ball instead of to its surface 
when disturbed, a hot bath for au hour in water 
ranging from -80° to 85° will expel or kill them. 

Culture of Oinerariaa — In order to 
secure good, healthy plants of this useful flower 
they must be grown without a check. The seed 
should be sown about the middle of March, in a 
pan, placing it where it will have a little bot¬ 
tom heat; after they have got nicely rooted 
they should be placed in a cooler house. When 
large enough pot them into 2-in. pots, after¬ 
wards allotting them to a cold frame, allowing 
them plenty of space, so as to avoid breaking 
their foliage. They will need a little shading 
during the hottest part of the day till they have 
got hold. Here they may remain until they re¬ 
quire to be potted again, when it will be time 
to put them into the plant house, or some other 
convenient place where they will be near the 
glass. It will soon be found necessary to give a 
third shift, for which they must have some good 
stuff to grow in. The following will be found 
suitable: Two parts of good mellow loam, one 
good rotten manure, and half a part of sand, 
well mixed together; if you put it through a 
sieve it should be a coarse one ; it is best to pull 
it to pieces by the hand. The drainage should 
be well looked after, as it is most essential in 
potting. Six-inch pots will be found large enough 
for the best plants. It will now be a good time 
to pinch their tops out as soon as they have 
recovered from their last shift. Never allow 
them to become dry, as it will be a great help 
to the green-fly, to which they are subjeot; if 
attacked, the best plan will be to fumigate them 
directly, selecting a still night for the purpose. 
Fire heat is only necessary to keep out the frost, 
or to keep the house aired. Good plants may be 
grown in the size of pot just mentioned, but 
should it be desirable to have larger plants, give 
them their final shift, using 10-in. pots. All 
they need now is plenty of air and water, and 
to be kept clean; good flowers may then be 
expected about Christmas.—A. W. M. 

6872—Plants losing: their leaves.— 
The reason 44 Novice’s ” greenhouse plants are 
losing their leaves is because he has been water¬ 
ing them too freely at this time of the year. 
Then, again, keeping them in a warm room is 
not the same as a house made almost entirely of 
glass. The plants cannot possibly have the same 
amount of light, nor will the temperature, in all 
probability, be high enough continuously for 
plants of the Order named. Give hardly any 
water under the conditions mentioned.—G. C., 
Sccles. 

6845.— Culture of Oaladiums.— The 
tube re may be started any time from now on 
providing a constant temperature of 60° can be 
maintained. The earlier they are started the 
larger specimens will they make by summer. 
Shake away all the old soil and pot in small 
pots, in equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and peat, 
adding plenty of coarse silver sand thereto. 
Water carefully until growth has well com¬ 
menced, and when the pots are full of roots, 
shift, using this time a little rotten manure in 
the compost. In April, May, and June when in 
full growth they delight in a close, moist atmo¬ 
sphere, with a temperature of 65° to 70° by day. 
By July the natural heat will do for them. 
When the foliage begins to turn yellow gradually 
withhold water, and winter them by laying the 
pots on their sides on the soil in a warm house; 
they will get moisture enough in this way.— 
J. C. B. 

6838.—Oleanders not blooming.— 

Want of warmth probably is the cause of their 
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not flowering; the autumns of late have been 
rather sunless ; perhaps your glasshouse is not 
very sunny. Place them in the sunniest place 
at command, and if they are potbound give 
some liquid manure when growing, ventilating 
freely. If they make an early and strong growth 
they will flower.—J. C. 

6836.—Campanula perslolfolia ooeru- 
lea plena. —Shift in March into a 6-in. pot, 
in a compost of fibrous loam two parts, leaf- 
mould and rotten manure one part. If the plant 
grows very strongly shift later on, but not later 
than the middle of June, into the next sized pot. 
Being quite hardy, it should be in the open air 
from the end of March till it begins to flower.— 
J. C. B. 


6840 —Treatment of Tydseae.— Keep 
the soil just nicely moist until the beginning of 
April, and then turn the plants out. When the 
ball of earth is almost dry shake away as much 
of the compost as possible, and repot in a clean 
pot of the same size in equal parts loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat. A shelf near the glass in a 
warm, moist house is the best situation for it, 
admitting plenty of light and air during the 
summer months.—J. C. B. 

681.3.—Spots on India-rubber. -The best 
remedy is frequently sponging the leaves and 
stem with clean tepid water. Keep the plants 
in a warm room, and allow it to dry out before 
watering. An unhealthy state of the roots pre¬ 
disposes to the attacks of this fungus.—J. C. 

• 6847.—Ferns turning brown.— It is not 
stated what kinds they are, nor how placed. 
The fronds of the Maiden-hair turn brown in 
winter in a cool room or greenhouse. Water 
very carefully until they begin to grow, and 
then, if the soil is full of roots, shift into a size 
larger pot, using good peat. In the case of Ferns 
the soil should never be allowed to get dry, not 
watering at any time very heavily.—J. C. B. 


6846,—Aquatics for greenhouse.— 

-Nymphsea pygmasa, Lymnanthemum germina- 
tum, Aponogeton distachyon, Nymphsea odorata 
minor, and Hanturyia cordata are good for that 
purpose, and the common Arum Lily will also 
succeed in that way.—J. C. B. 


tion of fuel and resultant loss of water. Now, 
after trying many expedients to regulate the 
heat by means of the aoors at the bottom of the 
boiler (I may say my boiler is called the 
“ Star ”) I invariably found a gale of wind or 
clear frost upset my arrangements, and by boil¬ 
ing the water, emptied the pipes and burnt 
out my fire, so I tried a throttle valve in the 
chimney. This I found a more reliable regulator, 
but still, having set it to suit the existing 
weather, I found any sadden change to more 


slowly run out through a small hole in tire 
bottom of the can, this hole being of such size 
as will retain the water four or five minutes, 
when the beam again opens the valve, the 
empty can being raised by the counterbalanced 
weight H, the water, under the most unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, not boiling again for forty or 
fifty minutes. I may add that I generally keep 
the throttle valve about half open, as shown, 
the adjustment being aooomplisoed by means of 
a stop pin crossing over the beam J inserted 



HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

Havtng received many [hints from Gardening 
Illustrated, I venture to offer to those readers 



who, like myself, are amateurs in possession of 
a small greenhouse, the benefit of my experience 
on the question, which «<*ems a somewhat 
troublesome one, viz , of the most efficient and 
at the same time the least expensive mode of 
controlling the hot-water apparatus. A corre¬ 
spondent, “ Vaga,” lately puts the difficulties to 
be encounterjd dearly, viz., too rapid combus. 


or less wind invariably led to failure. Under 
these circumstances, I looked about for a self¬ 
acting means of working the throttle valve, 
this obviously being a desideratum, and hav¬ 
ing noticed the fact that the first effect of the 
water boiling was to eject water from the air 
pipe, I determined to utilise this for the pur¬ 
pose above named, and arranged the gear as 
shown in the sketch, with the result that 
since January last I have been able to keep up 
my fire with unvarying success, filling up with 


| into the pin holes on the guide L. The only 
other point I think I need mention is that I 
| make the connecting wire I attach to the beam 
J with a hook, so that if the chimney fouls and 
makes the valve work stiffly, I can readily dis¬ 
connect and turn the valve round two or three 
times to free it. 

Explanation of IllwUrations. —A, water butt, 
about 36 galls. ; B, boiler, 12 in. outside diame¬ 
ter, 2 ft. high “star”; C, chimney, 4 in. dia¬ 
meter, 6 ft. high; D, tin can, 6 in. diameter. 
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coke at 10 p.m. and finding a good fire at 8 
a.m. I did away with the tank for feed water 
inside the house, and substituted a small water 
butt outside, conducting the air pipe over it, and 
covering all in with a light roof. The water 
forced from the air pipe O and soon followed 
by steam, being about one to two pints, is 
caught by the tin can D overweighting the 
beam J, and closing the chimney, when, of 
course, the fire becomes deadened, and would go 
out were the beam not restored to its original 
position. This is done by letting the water 


4 in. deep; E, throttle-valve, easily fit in chim¬ 
ney t F, throttle-valve spindle, g-m. diameter; 
G, throttle-valve lever, 6 in. long, fast to spin¬ 
dle ; H, counterbalance weight; I, connecting 
wire from lever to beam, f-in, diameter J, 
wood beam, £ in. by 1£ in., 3 ft. long with hole 
at K for fulcrum, £-in. diameter and 2 ft. from 
end of beam next water-butt; K, fulcrum ; L, 
guide fixed on water-butt with pizfholes for stop 
pin ; M, flow pipe; N, return pipe ; O, air pipe 
from highest point of hot-water pipes ; P, feed 
supply pipe; Q, stop pin. J. W. ML 
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ANSWERS TO QUBRIBB. 

(miscellaneous. ) 

6866. — Plants for windows.— More suit¬ 
able plants for a sitting-room than Fuchsias and 
Geraniums cannot well be had. The dwarf 
monthly Rose might be added to the stock, and 
the Musk plant, but this is not considered 
wholesome in a dwelling room on account of 
the strong scent it throws off. Hyacinths, grown 
in water m glasses, would be a gay addition for 
the early months of the year. Such plants as 
“ Sallie ” hasgrown should now be at rest for a 
month or two. I should judge she keeps a very 
warm room in the daytime, which will not al¬ 
low the plants to rest, consequently they spindle 
up into a long weak growth of wood, and in 
all probability at night the tamperature of the 
room falls rapidly, which sudden changes cause 
the tenderly-set leaves to fall, and also any 
buds there may be on the plants. Then again, 
the light in winter not being strong enough 
to fill the room, what little there is comes all 
from the front of the window and draws the 
plants still more. The same thing may be now 
seen in many greenhouses where the plants 
are far from the glass. Give very little water 
till the plants get into fuller leaf, and if the 
pots are small, repot into larger ones, keep¬ 
ing all the old soil to the roots and adding rich 
light loam.— G. C., Eccles. 

6867. — Sparrows in gardens.— You may 
protect the buds of your Currant and Gooseberry 
trees by the well-known remedy of winding 
about and across the twigs a few yards of white 
or red coarse common sewing cotton, or ravel- 
lings of any cotton or worsted fabric, anything 
that will decay after two or three months’ ex¬ 
posure. These lines are effectually suggestive to 
the sparrows of trap or snare. Freshly-sown 
Peas should be covered by strips of netting sup¬ 
ported on bent twigs or loops of wire. The enor¬ 
mous quantity of grubs, caterpillars, insects, 
and seeds of weeds consumed by sparrows and 
other birds more than compensates for the de¬ 
predations they commit. Every man possessing 
a love of nature, of flowers and birds, should put 
away the evil and dangerous suggestion of poison. 
At this season I derive much pleasure from 
feeding every morning at breakfast-hour with 
odd scraps of bread and seeds the sparrows and 
other birds, which come in scores to my whistle. 
Try the experiment likewise, and follow the 
preoept of “ Live and let live.”— Experience. 

6725.—Annuals for exhibition.— 
Having grown annuals for the last six years, 
showed and taken prizes in that class, 1 take 
the liberty of answering “ J. B.” I give a list of 
the best thirty annuals for show (I have not in¬ 
cluded greenhouse annuals). The first nine re¬ 
quire Ming raised in heat and then trans¬ 
planted out: Alonsos, Balsams, Helichrysum, 
Marigolds, a Phlox Drummondi, a Salpiglouis, 
Salvia, Stocks (Ten-weeks), Zinnia, a Bartonia 
aurea, Candytuft, Calliopsis, a Chrysanthemums, 
Clarkia, Collinsia, Convolvulus minor, a Coreop¬ 
sis tinctoria, Eschscholtzia, Godetia, Larkspur, 
Linum, Lupines, Malope, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
phila, Nigella, (Eoothera, Sweet Peas, a 
Schizanthu*, Silene, Viscaria. I have only given 
the names ; you must look in a seed catalogue 
for the different varieties. The six selected for 
August show have a placed against the name. 
Those that are sown out in the open should not 
he sown before June. In setting up a stand the 
colours should be various—not too many dark 
«>oes. Thf bunches should be not less than about 
6 in. across. The best six annuals for show that 
can be grown (under glass), viz. : Torenia 
Fournieri, purple and yellow; Martynia fragrans, 
crimson ; Salpiglossis grandiflora, violet; Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflora, white; Schizanthus 
pinnatus, pale white and black; Convolvulus 
minor, new crimson-violet. In the answers sent 
to “ J. B.” I was surprised to see Dianthus and 
Scabious mentioned as annuals. I would recom¬ 
mend “ A. D„ before showing them to look to 
the seed catalogues, and he will find they are 
hardy. I can assure "A. D.” if I were to show 
them at our local show I should find after the 


Notice.— /n ordering plants, seeds, or other goods 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, please men- 
t i»n that the advertisement was in Gardening ; by so 
doing you trill probably help yourself and us too. Our 
desire ts only to publish the advertisements of trustworthy 
houses. 


judges had been round a card on my stand— 
“disqualified.” For instance, if they were ad¬ 
mitted, you would have Antirrhinums, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Canterbury Bells, and a host of others 
admitted to the same class.— Cantab. 

6880.— Flowers for button-holes.— In 
answer to “J. B.,” below I give the name of 
twelve annuals suitable for button-hole flowers, 
the first six to be grown under glass, the Becond 
six out in the open ground ; the last two should 
be raised under glass and transplanted out. 
First six : ToreniaFourneri, Martynia fragrans, 
.Salpiglossis grandiflora, Alonsoa Warscewiczi, 
Phlox Drummondi, Globe Amarantus. Second 
six: Sohizanthus, Nigella damascena, Sweet 
Peas, Stocks (ten-week), Salviaand Viscaria. Mig¬ 
nonette, ornamental Grasses, Everlasting flowers. 
Lobelias, Maiden-hair Fern, would be a great 
addition to the above list for making up.— 
Cantab. 

6828.— Moles in Gardens.— I know of no 
better method of ridding grass land of moles than 
by rolling it well with a heavy roller on fine 
dry days twice a week. First push the soil that 
the moles have thrown up into their burrows. 
They do not like hard-pressed soil. In fact, 
wherever moles are very plentiful, it is almost 
oertain that the soil is rich light turf. It is not 
safe to use deleterious liquids on lawns, though 

ou might throw cold soap-suds from the wash- 

ouse on the plot in summer time, as that would 
help to fertilise the ground, and it would be ob¬ 
noxious to the moles.—G. C., Eccles . 

6876> — Primulas in windows . —The cause 
of “L. D.V* Primulas not flowering is too 
much heat. Primulas do best in a window which 
gets only the morning sun, and where there is 
no gas or fire except in very cold weather. I 
have two Primulas now, which have been one 
mass of bloom ever since October in a room 
where there has not been any fire all winter, 
but of oourse this has been a very mild season 
so far.—C. B. L. 

6837.— Sparrows in gardens.—Get twopenny- 
worth of nux vomica from a chemist, cut two or three of 
them into small pieces, boil with barley, say a onpful 
to a cupful of water, till all the water is absorbed Give 
it to the sparrows, and If you watch them you will soon 
see them reeling without a piper, and turn their toes up. 
Try it with mice also.—E. S. 

6842.— Nymphssa odorata minor. -This will grow 
in a cool room, out requires rather more space than can 
generally he accorded it Indoors. Put it in the largest 
tank possible, planting in some 3 in. good loam, chatting 
the water from time to time. It is a true aquatic.— 
J. 0. B. 

6844.— Pruning Clematis Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh.— This kind flowers on the old wood, so that all 
the pruning required is to thin out the shoots if much 
crowded, shortening back those kept alittle, and cutting 
away all small weakly growths.—J. C. B. 

6870.— Hyacinths becoming drawn.— The Hya¬ 
cinths are kept in too warm a place, and that is the 
reason they “spindle up ” so. Put them in a cooler house 
and give more water. See that the drainage ia good.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

6888.—Fowls’ manure.—I use fowls’ manure as a 
liquid, mixed with horse manure. Also I throw it on the 
regular manure heap. It is generally considered a strong 
manure, but I never sow anything special about it. Use 
it in the ordinary way.—G. C., Ecclss. 

6886.— Flowers for wreaths -1 think if “Cjrir* 
grows ornamental Grasses and Everlasting flowers, viz., 
Helichrysums, Rhodanthe, Statice, Dentzia, Xeranthe- 
mums, in varieties, satisfactory results will be obtained. 
—Cantab. 

6842.— Nymphsea odorata.—This requires a rich 
loamy soil aod plenty of water occasionally changed. 
It comes from North America, and is Lardy. No doubt 
it will live in a room with plenty of light and air.—E. 3. 

6348.— Plants for aquarium.— Vallisneria spiralis, 
Aponogeton distachyou, and Nympbtea pygniooa will, 
we tnink, best suit tne purpose. Any good nurse yman 
would supply them.—J. C. 

0830. -Campanula persicifolla fl.-pL— Yes, they 
will do well in 6-in. or 8-in. pots. They are quite hardy. 
Pot in little peat and manure mixed with common soil. 
-E. S. 


6029.—Priming fruit trees.—In pruning Pears and 
Apples trained as espaliers, ought they to be cut back 
to the old wood, or some of the new wood left? and 
ought knife or scissors to be used for the purpi se ?- 
C'JKCUS. [Prune back the young wood to within one or 
two buds of the old wood. All leading shoots should be 
shortened b >ck slightly and be tied in. Use a sharp knife ; 
not scissors.] 

6930 —To destroy tree roots.— I have a good sized 
tree growing betwteu two walls, and cannot get to fell it 
with an axe or to saw it down, and when there Is the 
slightest breeze it shakes a building. What is the best 
thing to put to the roots to destroy it at once?— Anxious. 
[Can you not *aw off the limbs at once to prevent it sway¬ 
ing with the vrina i The stump can be destroyed afterwards 
/needed] 

6931.—Moving Pennyroyal.-I have bought a 
large bed of Pennyroyal, and with to remove it by 


the 14th of February. Will it be safe te transplant 
it at that time.—W. H. [Yes, if the weather is open.] 

6982.—Lime on land.—J. JET.—Spread it on the sur¬ 
face, then well work it into the soli with a fork or 
spade. 

Charcoal.— H. R. S.— Break it into pieces about the 
size of a nut, and mix it with the soil. 

Amateur.— 1, take cuttings in July and put them in 
sandy soil on a shady border, plant out in September, 
and they will flower in early spring. 2, Stokesia cyanea 
is a hardy autumn-blooming plant. 3, we would not 
shift the Strawberries; treat them as you have in former 
years, and when they begin to show flower, give them 

plenty of manure water.- Subscriber (Blackley).—Sow 

Scarlet Runner Beans early in May.- P Page. —Messrs 

Osborn & Sons, Fulham Nurseries, London.- X. Y. Z' 

—Barr A Bugden, 12, King Street, Covent Garden. 
London. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—AH communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
GaRDKNINQ going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it w not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

6933 —Caterpillars on Apple trees.—My Apple 
trees, which are old standards, were last spring and tarly 
summer completely stripped of every leaf by hosts of 
small caterpillars, and all the twigs and branches covered 
with the web woven by them. The caterpillars were 
about 3 in. long when full grown. They completely 
covered the trees, hanging down by thin webs in masses. 
The moths into which they ultimately turned were silver 
gray with dark spots, and beewetn the extremities of the 
wings measured about 1 in. Nearly all the Apple trees in 
the neighliourhood suffered in the same way. If any 
reader could suggest some cure for this plague I should 
be obliged. I should add that my trees are very large ones, 
and therefore hand-picking would be an impossibility. 
The difficulty of course is to destroy the eggs laid by the 
moths on the small twigs, and which will be hatched 
about the time the blossom appears.— T. G. W. 

6934. —Cyclamen dying off —A few days before 
Christmas a friend of mine purchased a beautiful white 

[ Cyclamen in London and made me a present of it. It was 
in splendid condition, bnt it hat gradually got worse. It 
was full of flower bads and about eighteen full blooms. 
It has been in a sitting room window close to the glass, 
where a fire is used about twice a week. Temperature 
when no Are is used about 52° ; when fire is used, about 
70°. Has been watered about twice a week. Has good 
drainagd. The flower-stems appear to suffer first by 
gradually collapsing and then fall, then the leaves turn 
soft and flabby, and then }ellow, and then fall, so that 
now there is only about four good buds on it, and very few 
good leaves. I cannot find any insect on it Will some 
reader say what is the matter with it, and the remedy for 
it ?—Rekrab. 

6935. —Root disease in Lettuce, &c.- Last year 
I planted Lettuce and Celery, and all went well for some* 
time. One morning I noticed some of the Lettuce with 
leaves flat on the gronnd. On examination I ^discovered 
the roots separated, or nearly so, from the top, and large 
numbers of small insects, nearly white, all round the 
roots. Nearly all the Lettuce was infested thus. My 
Celery, too, did not grow well. This, too, on examining, 

I found to have a great number adhering to the roots. 
Can anyone tell me the cause? Could it be from the 
water from a well sunk in the garden, which may have 
sewage drained into it ? But I have always pumped the 
water into a large water-barrel and added lime, and it 
looked clear and soft. I do not want a repetition this 
year, and seek instruction.—M abor. 

6936. —Maggots in cuttings —My stock of rooted 
cuttings in pots, in fratneB, are being attacked by a maggot 
more like the one which is found in Peas than anything 
else I can think of. The grass of the plant attacked turns 
yellowish. You can trace the path of the maggot. By 
inserting a long needle you can sometimes fork the 
gentleman out, but more often you have to pull the 
plant to pieces-that is, when it attacks the main stem. 
When it begins on a side shoot it is more dangerous, as 
it will often go down the stem till it reaches the main 
one. and then the plant is quite done for. It makes 
itself felt more in frames than in the open ground, from 
which I conclude that the warmer air of the latter 
developes it sooner. Can any reader tell me from what 
it comes and how to avoid it?—C. M. 

i 6937.— Raising. Celery. —Last year I raised my 
Celery plants in a frame heated by cotton refuse, locally 
termed “ shoddy dirt," sowing the seeds in small boxes, 
and afterwards pricking them out into another frame 
heated in like manner, but I found my plants were apt 
to get pinched sometimes for water when sown in this 
manner, at other times getting perfectly deluged. I pur¬ 
pose sowing them this year in the soil ia the frame, 
thinking they will be less likely to sustain a check when 
sown thus than they would be if sown in small boxer. 
Will some n aders of Gardening give me their opinion 
ou this subject ?— W. H. 

6938.—Fowls’ manure.— For the last four or five 
months I have been keeping all my fowls’ and pigeons' 
manure for the purpose of manuring my garden. It not 
being convenient for me to lay it on the surface of the 
ground, I kept it altogether in a corner of the yard in a 
heap. Last Saturday in digging it down for the purpose 
of putting over the garden, the smell that arose from it 
was most offensive, and the interior of the heap con¬ 
tained thousands of antall maggots. Is the manure in this 
state any good for the growth of vegetables ? and will 
the maggots do any harm ?—G. H. Mortimer. 
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0939.—Frol tin* Barberry (Berbwta tu 1 mt!s)l— 

Will any reader give me information respecting the 
above—what pruning it require*, and how it should be 
done ? How it is propagated, and the best time ? I have 
two trees about five yean old; they seem rather crowded 
in the head. Last year there were several young shoots 
rose from the roots about 2 ft. long. Should they be 
shortened or left as they are ?—C. H. D. 

0)40.—Narcissus not blooming.— In October I 
nlanted fifty bulos of double Homan Polyanthus 
Narcissus, which grew up, to all appearance, strong, 
healthy plants. Just when the flower buds were ready to 
burst, they suddenly rotted off, and became a brewn 
pulp. Can anyone tell me the reason of this ? The plants 
were kept in a greenhouse, with a temperature of 40* to 
66“. -M. A. A. M. 

0041.—Plants for show.—At our local show I wish 
to exhibit one plant in pot and three plants in pots; can 
any reader give me the names of the plants for the pur¬ 
pose, foliage, and flowering ? I should prefer bulbous 

S lants that die down in the autumn and can be Btarted 
i a frame in the spring, as I have only a large span-roofed 
frame to grow them In.— Cantab. 

0042.-^Begonias withering.—Having bought one 
of the ornamental-leaved varieties of Begonia, I find the 
leaves to be withering away and turning brown at the 
edges. It has been watered about every third day, and 
kept in a temperature of about 48 1 in the lightest part 
of the greenhouse. 1 should be obliged for any hints on 
its treatment.— Litho. 

6943.— Plants for conservatory—I have a con¬ 
servatory 15 ft. by 9 ft. by 10 ft. high, attached to the 
house on two sides, south snd west, and facing north, 
which gets little or no sun. W>at creepers will flower in 
it ? also what other plants T At present I have a few 
Ferns which do very well.— Inexperience. 

6944 —Snow guard.—I have a lean-to greenhouse 
at the side ot my house, the ridge being about 12 ft. be¬ 
low and parallel with the sloping roof of the house. In 
case of a great fall of snow, what would be the best way 
of protecting the glass when the snow slips off the roof 
during a thaw?—H. J. S. 

6245.—Stocking a flower garden.—I have made 
a small garden in a sheltered, sunny situation. It has a 
border and twelve beds, and Is quite unstocked. I want 
to have a show of flowers as soon as possible, and a con¬ 
tinuation of bloom until December. Will someone kindly 
direct me what to put in each bed and in the border?— 
A Beginner. 

6946.—Cape Jessamine.— I have had one of these 
in a cool greenhouse for eighteen months ; it does not 
grow, and the buds are scarcely any larger than when I 
bought the plant. Can anyone advise me as to its 
motivation ? also when cutting of it may be put in.— 

P 6947—Can anyone give me any information as to the 
size, mode of growth, and treatment of the following 
plants: Alocasia' macrorhfsa, Libonia floribunda, 
Mikania pnlverulenta, Busseilia Juncea, Dleffenbachla 
Bausei T—F. C. 

6948.— Flowers for window box— What would 
be the most suitable flowers to put into a window box 
outside a window sill, having a south aspect and very 
much exposed ? to be fit for exhibition in the beginning 
of August ?-T. C. 

6949.— Asparagus.— I planted a bed of Asparagus, 
24 ft. by 4 ft., last March. The plants were three years 
old, but it came up very weak. I cut it down in Novem¬ 
ber, and gave a top-dressing of manure. What ought I 
to ao next? when put on salt, and what quantity?— 
Tones. 

0960.-Magnolia not flowering.—I have a Magnolia 
ten years old against my house—west aspect—which 
has grown well, but has never flowered. What would 
the proper treatment be to Induce it to flower?— 
M. T. A. 

6961— Ineects on Cinerarias —What is the best 
cure for the insect which infests Cinerarias? Each 
year my plants become covered with it on the leaves, 
np the stalks, and even on the flowers later in the 
season.— Devoniensis. 

0952. — Allamanda Wardian a. — We have an 
AUamanda Wardiana which has just lost all its leaves. It 
is a tall, twisted, sticky-looking plant, and has only 
had foliage at the top. When is the right time to prune 
it, or what can I do to it ?- Jessie. 

6953.—Nut trees in orchards.-I should like to 

S lant Cob Nuts and Filberts in my orchard ; the soil is 
eavy clay. Would they thrive and do well in it? Any 
information on their management would oblige.— 
Sussex. 

6954 —011 stove for heating.—I should feel ob¬ 
liged if some one would tell me what sort of oil I ought 
to use that will not injure the growth of seeds, flowers, 
Ac .^My^grewihouse is 10 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 8 ft. 

6955.— Seakale bad flavoured.— What is the 
cause of Seakale being stringy and bitter, and what is 
the remedy ? The soil is a strong loam, and there is 
always plenty of manure around and over the pots.— 
F. D. L. 

m 6956.—Jersey Cabbage.— Can anyone say if what 
is known in the Channel Islands as the Jersey Cabbage 
would flourish in South Lancashire ? and where I could 
get the seed ?—Manchester. 

0967.—Painting greenhouse.—I am about to 
paint my greenhouse ; can I use anything more durable 
than best white lead, linseed oil, and tnrpentine, and 
the usual patent driers?—S ussex. 

6968.—Japanese Lilies.—Will someone give direc¬ 
tions for the cultivation of the rare kinds of Japanese 
lilies ?— Sunflower. 

6969.—Tuberoses.—How can a succession of Tube¬ 
roses be best kept up? How are the bulbs kept? and how 
are they got to flower in January?—D erwent. 

6960--. Onions for scallions.—Will the large Spanish 
Onions sold by grocers produce scallions in this coun¬ 


try ? snd when Is the time to plant them ?— E. W. 
Green. 

6901 .—Softening putty.— Could any one give me a 
receipt for softening putty in some frames, so as to be 
able to get the glass out without breaking it ?—W. 8. E. 

6962. — Seakale.— I sowed some Seakale last spring ; 
when ought I to plant it out ? I covered it with a slight 
dressing of manure in autumn.— Bunks. 

6963. —Flowers for exhibition.—Will so meone give 
me the names of the very best sfx Boses, Dahlias, Ver¬ 
benas, and early Phloxes for exhibition ?—J, W. 

6964. —Ferns for case.— Can any reader inform me 
which are the best and cheapest Ferns to grow in a 
■mall Fern case, say 20 in. by 14 in., also creepers ?— 

6965 .—Potatoes for heavy soil —What sort of 
Potatoes are best suited to heavy clay soil ? and when is 
the best time to plant in heavy land ?—Cajcus. 

6966 — Mittletoe on Apple trees.—I wish to grow 
Mistletoe on my Apple trees ; can auy reader give me 
any information how to proceed ?— Cantab. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 

Enterprising firm* who wish the best returns for mane;/ 
investnt in adrertixim / should remember that UARI'KN- 
I Ml I LL1. STKATI. i> rate hes a greater number than am/ 
other jotirnal derated to horticulture or rural affairs. Its 
circulation is more than double that of the whole of th e 
other horticultural journals of the United Kingdom put 
together. Experienced advertisers state that th- ir results 
from advertisements in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED are far 
more than from any other paper , not excepting the great 
London dailies. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL, Almanack, Gardeners’ Ad¬ 
dress Book, and Horticultural Directory for 1882. Con¬ 
tents : Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables in use each 
month—List of Nurserymen and Seedsmen, and of the 
Horticultural Trade — Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland—Alphabetical List of Gar¬ 
deners—New Plants of the Year— Planting, Seed Sowing, 
Draining, Fencing, Timber, Brickwork, Tauk, Hot-water, 
Weights and Measures, Ready Reckoning, Wages, 
Money, Calculating, and Well-sinking Tables.—Price Is.; 
by post. la. 3d. Well bound. Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 9<L All 
Booksellers. Office,. 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


POULTRY. 

Points of light Brahmas.— The points of light 
Brahmas are as follows: In the cock the head must 
be small and neat, with strong curved beak and 
comb, what is termed a pea • comb, which is 
composed of three distinct ridges or combs placed 
parallel with each other, the tallest in the 
centre, and the whole neat, small, and evenly 
serrated, large and ooarse combs being very objec¬ 
tionable ; neck short and well onnred, and covered 
with abundant haoklo falling well over tbe back and 
shoulders, the back broad and short, and having a 
hollow appearance rising towards the tail, legs 
short, stout, and of a bright yellow colour, heavily 
feathered down to the tip of the outer middle toe ; 
Vulture hocks, which area disfigurement, are often 
seen in both sexes, and consist of stiff, straight 
feathers standing out from the hook, instead of the 
soft cnrling feathers bo much sought after; breast 
broad and thrown well forward. In plumage the 
hackle feathers should be distinctly and broadly 
striped with black; tail'black, with plenty of green 
lnstre, and finely edged with white on eaoh feather. 
The remainder of the plumage is pure white, without 
the objectionable yellow tinge so often seen, 
although it is very difficult to breed a pure white 
bird, and many cockerels very good in colour at first 
often turn yellow after the first moult. Exposure to 
the sun will also produce this defect. The saddle 
feathers are sometimes pure white and sometimes 
striped like the hackle, the latter we think prefer* 
able. The feathers on the legs should be white 
mottled with black. The tail of a Brahma oock is 
very short, the siokle feathers not protruding more 
than an inch or so beyond the other tail feathers, 
and the whole close and compact. The comb of the 
hen is very small and neat, neck short, back bread 
and rising very much towards the tail, in what is 
termed the cushion, and consists in a mass of soft 
downy feathers, so as to bnry the tail to within an 
inch or so- There should be abundance of fluff on 
thighs and about the vent- In other respeots the hen 
resembles the cock. In weight the former should be 
about 8 lbs. and the latter about 12 lbs.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Houdans dying.— Elise .—From your descrip* 
tion of the symptoms, these aro donbtlass cases of 
roup, and we should imagine your ran to be too 
damp and exposed for Houdans. which, like all the 
French varieties, are ill*adaptea to withstand such. 
We should recommend you to try some hardier 
breed.— Andalusian. 

Flooring for run.— R. L .—If cinders had been 
allowed to remain as they were without placing 
earth on the top, yon would have had what is de¬ 
sired, viz., a good dry run, affording plenty of sera th¬ 
ing for the birds. The earth mixed with the excre¬ 
ments forms a paste, and prevents the free percola¬ 
tion of wet. Turn the whole over with a spade, 


placing the earth at the bottom as much as pooribk, 
and then add a layer of cinders several inches in 
thickness over the entire surface of the run. Your 
hen has a cold, which if not seen to will turn into 
roup. Separate in a warm dry pen (indoors) give plenty 
of nourishing food and a little iron tonic in tbe 
water. Three or four eggs a day is certainly a small 
number from twenty-nine pullets, but if .they hatched 
late we are not surprised. A livtle iron tonic all 
round would do no harm.— Andalusiaw. 


BIRDS. 

Treatment of parrots.—It always interests me 
to read the different letters with regard to tbs 
management of parrots, and as I have a small green 
parrot or parrakeet it may interest some of yoar 
readers if 1 describe my treatment of her. I have 
had Polly ten years in my possession, and she is, 
and always has been, a remarkably healthy bird, 
her plumage good, and the moulting season got 
through without aud difficulty ; she lays from four 
to five eggs each spring. My mode of treatment may, 
perhaps, astonish some of your readers, for Polly 
lias a bath of water always hanging to her cage, so 
that she cau both drink and bathe as much as ska 
likes. The bathing is generally performed when 
Polly’s favourite companion, the dove, bathes, and 
it is very pretty to see each bird in her separate 
cage thoroughly enjoying the water. Polly’s food is 
very varied. Hemp, fruit of all sorts, vegetables, 
cakes, biscuits, jam, cheese, nuts, &c. ; in fact, it 
would be very difficult to say what Polly doee not 
eat. I never give her meat, os that I know is is- 
jurious to parrots, bat I should be extremely sorry 
to deprive the poor bird of water as m any do, and 
I have sometimes Been her dip a piece of bread or 
biscuit in the water before eating it. I expect those 
readers who are lovera of parrots will be dreadfully 
shocked at reading this, and will donbtlees say, 1 
wonder the poor bird is alive, bnt they need only 
see Polly and that would be sufficient proof tint 
water does not kill parrots, but perhaps they may 
shelter themselves by saying, that bird is only a par¬ 
rakeet.— E. M. Burton. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Salsify or Oyster plant.—Salsify, which is the 
root of a plant sometimes called the Oyster Plant, 
is an excellent vegetable, which is not so generally 
known as it deserves to be. The only in convenience 
attending the nse of Salsify is that it requires to be 
boiled for at least an hour to make it tender, and to 
remove the bitter flavour which it has unboiled. 

Boiled Salsify.—Scrape and out off the aids of 
each, throw them into cold water, with a wins- 
glassful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt, aud 1st 
them remain ton minutes; put them into boiling 
water, with a tablespoonful of vinegar and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and boil quickly about twenty 
minutes. Serve, with white sauce poured over. 
Knead two ounces of butter with a tablespoonful of 
dry flour, and stir into half a pint of boiling milk; 
boil ten minutes ; add half a gill of thick cream. 

Stewed Salsify —Scrape the roots, dropping 
each into cold water as soon as it is cleaned. 
Exposure to the air blackens them. Cut in pieoes 
I in. long, put into a saucepan with hot water 
enough to cover them, and stew until tender. 
Tarn off nearly all the water, and add a cupful 
of cold milk. Stew ten minutes after this begins 
to boil; put in a great lump of butter, cut into 
bits, and roll in flour; pepper and mlt to taste. 
Boil up once, and serve. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

ECORATION OF GARDENS FOR THE 
COMING SUMMER. 

ose who wish to decorate their gardens with 
dy plants for the coming summer should lose 
time in getting their beds and borders pro* 
ed for planting, and in making up their 
ids what to choose. 

Style of garden. 

The style of garden suitable for bedding plants 
.1 not display the capabilities of hardy plants to 
> best advantage, but there is no need to make 
;ensive alterations at once. Any bed of suit¬ 
es soil properly prepared, and in the position 
[uired by the necessities of the plants, will 
>w hardy plaats ; it is only when we come to 
mpin? for effect that any difficulty is created, 
small gardens, where the principal features 
3 a plot of turf with a few small beds cut ont 
it, surrounded by a belt of shrubs with nar- 
w borders in front, the best alteration would 
to make a large bed nearest the honse, turf 
e rest over, and widen the border in front 
the shrubbeiies to 10 ft. or 12 ft. Straight 
dks bordered by lines of standard Roses should 
abolished, and the Rosea replanted in a bed 
rich soil by themselves, where they can re¬ 
ive proper cultivation, instead of being allowed 
exist just so long as the stock of matter lasts 
it into the stem and roots in the nursery, and 
tver producing a presentable flower after their 
st summer in the garden. In a small garden, 
ie walk down the plot is safficient, and this 
ould be down one side and slightly curving, 
iless the plot is very narrow, when a curved 
alk would look ridiculous. A lop-sided arrange- 
ent should be aimed at, and in nearly every 
ipect this will be more easily managed than 
lying the two sides of the garden alike. Fur- 
ler details will depend upon a variety of con- 
itions. 

Soil and other conditions. 

If the soil is a sound loam, which can be 
nriched with manure, and lightened with sand 
'here necessary, a great breadth can be filled 
rith a variety of tall growing plants. If the soil 
i a light dry loam or sandy, and inclined to 
et parched in summer, a smaller selection of 
all plants is available. If the owner has little 
ime to attend to his plants, he can fill his beds 
rith plants which have only to be planted in 
roperly-prepared stations in the first instance, 
nd then left to spread. If he has plenty of time 
ie can go in for florists’ flowers. For individual 
sates there is abundant material amongst hardy 
slants. There are two distinct kinds of plants 
;rown in gardens. One is simply the wild flowers 
>f foreign countries grown in their natural form; 
he other is composed of plants whose flowers 
Liffer from the natural form to a considerable 
extent. These aro the two extremes, but they 
ire connected by plants presenting many degrees 
)[ departure from the natural form. 

Florists’ flowers. 

Strictly speaking, florists’ flowers are those 
which have been individually taken up as 
% hobby, and made the objects of spe¬ 
cial cultivation and competition for prizes, 
but for ordinary garden pnrposeB all flowers 
which differ from the natural type may 
be called florists’ flowers. Some differ consider¬ 
ably from the wild stock, as Roses, Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, and Pansies ; others, like the 
English Iris, differ little except in colour and 
markings. The decorative material used in small 
gardens should consist to a great extent of these 
florists’ flowers and their allies ; their colours 
are as gorgeous as those of bedding plants. Many 
of them present a great range of tints with little 
variation of habit or culture, and the effect pro¬ 
duced by them when planted in masses will not 
strike anyone as dull when compared with bed¬ 
ding plants. Another advantage they have is 
that their culture is thoroughly understood. 

Thore are many hardy plauts which can be 
associated with those whose grace and beauty 
will relieve the lumpines3 which characterises 
the general effect of many florists’ flowerB. Many 
of these unaltered flowers have a 5 ? large and showy 


blossoms as the florists’ flowers, while others 
have delicate feathery sprays of flower and 
characters of foliage not found amongst florists’ 
flowers, and useful to associate with those, both 
in the garden and as cut flowers. 

Arrangement of the plants. 

In arranging the plants in a garden the habits 
andculture of the plants chosen must be taken into 
account. Some plants spread rapidly by means 
of suckers ; these should be placed away from 
other things. Some will not do if surrounded by 
other tall things ; these should be surrounded 
with diminutive or carpeting plants. Some re¬ 
quire renewal by means of cuttings or division 
and fresh soil these should not be planted close 
to those which dislike disturbance. Some plants 
dislike manure unless rotted to powder; 
these should not be mixed with those 
which require gross feeding. Some plants 
require a sheltered spot; others like an open, 
breezy exposure. Some like snn, and will neither 
thrive nor flower without it; others do best in 
shade. 

Decorative plants of dwarf habit. 

First and foremost among these are the Pan¬ 
sies. The ease with which they may be raised 
from cuttings without heat and from seeds 
makes these invaluable for ail gardens, 
and nothing can be more chastely beauti¬ 
ful than a well-arranged border of 5 ft. 
wide or so filled with the more distinct sort3 
arranged in masses of distinct colours, such as 
whites together, yellows together, blues together, 
and so on through the various colours : russet, 
plum, violet, purple, black, maroon, fawn, lilac, 
pink, crimson, and mixed shades. To grow Pan¬ 
sies for a showy effect in the garden the soil 
should be light and fine and the position well 
drained. The soil should be well mixed with 
leaf-mould before planting, and a top-dressing 
of 1 in. or so of leaf-mould should be laid amongst 
the plants when they start growth in the spring, 
and the same when the spring bloom is over. 
This second dressing helps the antnmn bloom, 
and in a cool or cloudy summer makes the plants 
bloom almost continuously. It also helps the 
production of rooted shoots, which can be sepa¬ 
rated and planted as soon as rooted. Water Pan¬ 
sies daring hot weather only late in the even- 
ing-the later the better--or early in the morning. 

Capital plants to associate with Pansies aro 
the Primrose family, or Primulas. Everybody 
knows and loves the “ Primrose meadow- 
paths,” bat wo do not so often see a 
bank in a quiet garden filled with the single 
and double varieties of oar familiar wild 
flower, white, orange, lilac, rose, crimson, 
crimson-maroon, and cdmiWpurple. These 
are beginning to flower with me now, and even 
in lata springs make a show for about six weeks. 
Quito as good as these Primroses, but requiring 
a moister, heavier soil, are border Polyanthuses. 
The darker laced exhibitionxinds are too quiet 
in effect to be good border plants, bat the red 
grounds are very showy, and the newer self- 
coloured sorts, Cloth of Gold, White Qaeen, 
and Eastern Prince, are beautiful and effective. 
Another beautiful class of Primulas are the 
varieties of Primula Sieboldi, described and 
figured in Gardening for July 3, 1880. These 
have a considerable likeness to the greenhouse 
Primulas ; they like a well-drained soil, but 
must have plenty of wator in dry weather ; they 
disappear in winter,and should have their places 
marked. Pinks are fine plants for a sunny border 
or bed, doing well along with Pansies, and with 
the same treatment. Daisies it is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to name, they are such universal fa¬ 
vourites. 

Good dwarf plants for less conspicuous posi¬ 
tions aro white and goldcn-edged Arabia, the 
various Aubrietiaa, Thrifts, aud yellow Alys- 
sum. These all make a fine Bhow when in 
bloom, and look neat when ont of flower. 
Spaces should bo left among the dwarf plants 
for dwarf Iris, Scilla3, and Jonquils, to 
be planted next autumn. A bed of light 
rich soil well mixed with leaf-mould, and in a 
slightly shaded position facing north, or shaded 
from the midday snn in summer by trees whioh 
are bare in winter, forms a good place for He- 


paticas and alpine Auriculas. Seedlings of show 
Auriculas grow equally well in the border, bat 
the rain washes the paste or meal of the flowers 
all over it, making the flowers very unsightly. The 
alpines having no meal are not liable to that dis¬ 
figurement. 

Plants of medium height. 

Of plants about 1 ft. or more in height there 
is a grand selection. Of those that can be planted 
in spring the foremost are the florists’ Anemones 
and Ranunculi. Of Anemones there are two 
families, the Poppy Anemone (A. coronaria), 
and the Star Anemone (A stellata). There are 
single and double varieties of both, and they 
are of many shades of coloar, scarlet, crimson, 
red, blue, purple, white, and striped. The 
French Anemones are of the same character, bat 
larger and more vigorous. The Tarkish, or Tar- 
ban, and Persian Ranunculus are both beautiful 
varieties, very doable, aLd having glittering 
petalslike the Buttercup of the fields. R. asiatioua 
snperbissimns is a new race with larger flowers 
and more vigorous growth. The flowers of these 
are extremely formal, being, when fall grown, 
nearly globe3 of petals, but they make a finj 
show in the border if judiciously arranged as to 
coloar. The colours are white, yellow, orange, 
orange-scarlet, scarlet, rose, crimson, red, purple, 
green, maroon, black, and many intermediate 
shades, as well as striped and spotted flowers. 

Poteatillas are pretty plants, with trefoil 
leaves like Strawberries, and flowers of similar 
shape, but larger. There are many varieties, 
double and single, of many shades, from yellow 
through scarlet to deep crimson and purple. Of 
hardy plants other than florists’ flowers the fol¬ 
lowing are good and easy to grow : Campanula 
carpatica aud its white variety ; Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa, a lovely thing, bat a great favourite 
with slugs and grubs ; Brodiiea coccinea, a very 
distinct plant with magenta flowers ; Erodium 
Manescavi, an almost continuous bloomer ; 
Gentiana gelida, bright bine ; Hypericum 
asgypticum ; Linum flavum, a showy Flax with 
yellow flowers; Lychnis Haageana, a very 
Bhowy plant, resembling a Sweet William in 
habit, bat with larger leaves, and flowers nearly 
2 in. across ; colours, from scarlet to white ; 
CEaothera macrocarpa ; Papaver nudicaule, a 
yellow Poppy; Soabiosa caucasica coronate, 
pale blue ; Statice incana, very distinct plants. 

Of plauts from 18 in. to 2 ft. high the Carna¬ 
tions are the finest plants. They should not be 
mixed with other plants, however, unless in a 
very dry soil and climate, and should have an 
open, sunny, breezy place. Pentstemona are 
splendid things, which should be more grown in 
the south of England where they can bo troated 
to pass the winter in safety. They produce beau¬ 
tiful spikes of flowers of every shade of rose and 
red, lilac and mauve, from white to deep purple. 
Pyrethrnms, double and single, are very useful 
plants, flowering in May, when blooms of the 
Aster family are scarce. They resemble Chrysan¬ 
themums in character. They should be cut down 
immediately the bloom is over, and plentifully 
supplied with water in dry weather, and they 
will flower again in September. The single 
flowers are very useful for cutting. The colours 
are white, sulphur, cream, and various shades 
of pink and rose, to crimson and dark crimson. 

Perennial Phloxes are amongst the very best 
hardy plants, making fine clumps, masses, or 
single specimens. The heights vary from 3 ft. 
to IS in., and the taller sorts may be made 
dwarf and bushy by pinching the principal 
shoot. The colours vary from white through 
rode, salmon-rose, lilac, red, and crimson to 
purple. Gladioli are amongst the best bulbs we 
have. The common Corn Flag, G. communis rubra 
aud alba, makes pretty clumps planted by the 
dozen. Colvilli and its varieties, The Bride and 
rosea, are larger and showier, flowering in June. 
The miniature Gladiolus, G. nanus, grows 18 in. 
high, and flowers in June and July. These make 
capital pot plants, and nice clumps in a sunny 
border. These are followed by the varieties of 
ramosus, 2 ft. high. These kinds present many 
shades and combinations of red, rose, scarlet, 
crimson, and white. 

These early flowering Gladioli are nearly 
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hardy, and should l>e planted as early as possible. 
Of the late or florist’s Gladioli, the scarlet 
brenchleyensis is well known, the others are 
similar in shape, but of every shade of white, 
lilac, rose, red, crimson, scarlet, yelRw, and 
purple, self-coloured, flamed, splashed and spot¬ 
ted. They require well-manured soil, and plenty 
of water while growing fast; they should be 
planted in March and April. Chrysanthemum 
rndioum nanum is a good summer-flowering 
plant, flowering continuously from July until 
frost, and making a flue show. Gaillardia gTandi- 
flora, producing large Daisy-like flowers, red and 
crimson and yellow, is a very distinct plant, 
blooming almost continuously throughout the 
summer. Geum coccineum plenum, double scar¬ 
let, Achillea ptarmica flore-pleno, Dictamnus 
Fraxinella, red and white ; Aster Amellus 
bessarabicus, blue ; Anthericuin Liliastrum, 
white ; Anemone sylvestris, white ; Aquilegia 
chrysantha, yellow; Campanula persicifolia 
coronata, blue and white ; Polemonium 
cu-ruleum and album ; Gypsophila paniculata 
white ; and Hypericum uralum yellow, are 
all distinct in character, and useful in every 
way. Antirrhinums are indispensable in dry 
soils, and Delphiniums inr ich soils. Both these 
furnish plants varying greatly in height. 

Tall plants. 

Of these the best are the Hollyhocks ; the dis¬ 
ease has unfortunately rendered these less grown 
than formerly, but they may be readily raised 
from seed. They combine fine foliage with large 
flowers, and so arc doubly useful. Harpalium 
rigidum is a distinct plant, with Daisy-like 
Cowers, golden yellow with black centres. There 
arc several plants which are so distinct in cha¬ 
racter and so beautiful iu form throughout that 
they are best planted either singly in a bed by 
themselves or placed so as to be seen rising from 
amongst very dwarf plants. The Columbines 
are of this character, the habit of the plants 
being light and graceful, and the flowers unique 
in form. The varieties of the common Columbine, 
the white especially, A. cmrulea, A. canadensis, 
A. californica, and A. Skinneri are all good. 
The Spira*as are very graceful things, suiting 
damp positions. S. palmata and S. venusta, 
crimson, and S. palmata elegans, S. venusta 
flore-pleno, S. Aruncus, andS. Filipcndula flore- 
pleno, white and cream, are all good and useful 
for cutting. Cimicifuga raccmosa is another plant 
of the same character, very much resembling 
the Spiraea of flower sellers, but with the flower- 
spikes turning over and hanging down. Trito- 
mas or Torch Lilies are good plants for isolated 
beds in heavy soils. 

Borders in front of evergreens. 

A good deal can be done in decorating bor¬ 
ders in front of evergreens by judicious use of 
striking plants. Evergreen shrubs have mostly 
small, or finely-divided leaves, which contrast 
well with large leaved plants. Of these thore are 
the Rheums, very large, and the Acanthus 
family, dwarfer, with very handsome foliage 
and stately habit. Of somewhat similar cha¬ 
racter are the white Sages, with large white 
leaves, and the Veratrum and Verhascum 
families, with simple ovate leaves. With nar- 
now, grassy, or Sedge-like leaves Aaphodelus 
ramosua and Eryngium bromelkefolium are both 
distinct and good ; the latter somewhat resem¬ 
bles a Yucca. Eremurus robustus ha3 Aloe-lrke 
leaves, and a stem S ft. high, crowned with a 
spike of peach-coloured flowers. Several 
Grasses and the Japanese striped Maize may 
be used as foliaged plants. Bocconia cordata is a 
good foliaged plant which may be raised from 
jL*-*ed. Distinct plants for sunny, well-drained 
spots, are the Agapanthus, or great African 
Lily, and the Alstrcemcrias, or Chilian Lilies, 
the first blue and white, the second white, 
orange, crimson, rose, and red ; the Camassia is 
a good plant, producing a head of blueflowers. 
Where the soil is light all the Campanulas 
do well ; in a heavy soil they are apt to fail. 
Wallflowers should also be made much of in 
light soils ; in heavy soils they must have spe- 
cially prepared beds. 

Spreading plants requiring special 
positions. 

Gentiana acaulis and G. verna, are two gems 
for a country garden. The soil for these should 
be dug out 1 ft. deep and the boles filled 
with large stones and turfy loam; the plants 
may be set amongst smaller stones or grit on 
the surface ; each plant should have 1 yd. to 


itself, and tho empty spaces can be filled with 
annuals until the Gentians spread. Water must 
be given in dry weather, and if the plants are not 
mismanaged they will be one of the sights of the 
garden in the flowering season. Campanula nohilis 
is a good spreading plant, with Urge bells in clus¬ 
ters, chocolate and pure whito ; it spreads fast 
on banks of turfy loatn by means of underground 
suckers Campanula pulla is a pretty dwarf 
Harebell for a shady spot. Anemone japonica 
alba, white, and A. j. hybrids, rose, are two 
beautiful autumn-flowering plants, spreading 
by means of suckers at the root. They 
like a rather moist, light soil, and do well 
in partially shaded situations. Lily of the 
Valley should always be allowed to have its 
own way, as it runs about quickly when esta¬ 
blished. Anemone nemorosa, the Wood Ane¬ 
mone, with its double and pink varieties, and 
Anemone Robinconia should be planted in shaded 

{ daces amongst deciduous trees, and have the 
eaves allowed to lie above them in winter. Our 
oommon Wood Sorrel is a chaste little plant, 
suitable for north aspects in damp situations. 
Vinca major and Vinca minor are useful for the 
same kind of places. In shady or half-shady 
places in moist soils good beds can be made of 
tbe Globe flowers, Ranunculus aconitifolius 
fl.-pl., Day Lilies, andX'hristmas Roses, while in 
the shadiest nooks can be planted Solomon’s 
Seal and Ferns. Climbing plant3 should be made 
much of in small gardens for covering fences, 
arbours, trellises, and groups of rustic poles. 
The Clematis family and the Lobbianum Tro- 
pruolums are useful for a light soil, and Canary 
Creepers, Sweet Teas, and Morning Glory for a 
rich soil. The Everlasting Peas are beautiful 
climbers for hot positions. 

Annuals and Biennials. 

Many of these are indispensable in gardens, 
and should occupy during the ensuing summer 
the places to be tilled in August. September, and 
October with hardy bulbs. The hardy sorts 
mostly do best in light soils, and the half-hardy 
and tender in rich soils. Of biennials, Campanu'a3 
and Foxgloves do best in light soils, Stocks and 
Stock-flowered Wallflowers in heavy ones. Sweet 
Williams answer in any soil except a clay, and 
even then can be grown with a plentiful ad¬ 
mixture of coal ashes and soot. 

A Rockery 

Is one of the most interesting and beautiful 
features that can be introduced into a gar¬ 
den if properly constructed. It ueed not be 
high ; J ft. above tho ground level at the 
highest is quite sufficient, and in dry soils not 
that. A rockery is not a pile of large stones or 
burrs held together by mortar, with a few 
handfuls of earth laid iu the hollows of it; the 
stones are only necessary to provide a dry sur¬ 
face for the plants to lie on ; beneath or behind 
them there should be plentyjof rich sandy loam 
and leaf-mould. In dry localities a rockery need 
not rise above the surface at all, but may con¬ 
sist of suitable soil aud largish stones beneath 
the surface, with a top layer of smaller stones, 
grit or sand ; moisture must be always within 
reach of the plants. If moisture-loving plants 
are to be grown at the foot of the rockery, cups 
or pots of water can be hidden in the upper 
parts, from which skeins or pieces of soft wor¬ 
sted may conduct moisture to where it is 
wauted. A well-stocked rockery is a fairy 
garden, everything being in miniature, plants 
which arc now our very dwarfest in the beds 
being the giants of the collection. Primulas of 
many sorts, Alpines of a hundred delicate forms, 
Saxifrages, and all sorts of dwarf, -cushion-form¬ 
ing plants which rot away in our damp winters 
will luxuriate here. 

Growing hardy plants in large beds. 

A good way of growing hardy flowers would 
be to plant them in rectangular beds cut out on 
turf, each sort by itself. Suppose a plot of 
ground 150 ft. square or so ; a walk might be 
run down the centre, with a 5-ft. border on 
either side, filled with a collection of mixed 
hardy plante, flowering shrubs, and bush Roses. 
Beds varying in size and well separated by 
Grass turf might be made in the remaining 
space, and filled with English and Spanish Iris, 
Iris Kaempferi, Lilies, in beds according to 
treatment required, Roses, Phloxes, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Gladioli, Pentstemons, Pansies, 
Auriculas, Stocks, Asters, Balsams. &c. This 
would not be a garden having tho slightest claim 
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to decorative effect, but if out of sight of tbi 
bouse, that would not so much matter, and uj] 
individual plant which showed a robust and fret- 
flowering habit, or a tendency to contiur* 
bloom, could be propagated and used in wbi 
might be called the dressed garden nearer t* 
house. 

Some modification of this treatment awM 
suit the long, narrow gardens attached to null 
villas. There could be first the decorative t nr 
den nearest the honse, then the beds of flo»en. 
and then the vegetable garden, while the feaa 
between the first two parts might be a acretnU 
evergreens and climbers, arranged to aJot 
peeps of the masses of flowers beyond to kt 
neen from the windows without showing tte 
formal arrangement. J. I. 


Hardy flowering Perns.— Onoclea set 
sibilis belongs to the group known as flower!^ 
Ferns, from the fact of the fertile frond heir; 
wholly or partially contracted, thereby prin^ 
it the appearance of an unopened spike 
flowers, the more so aa the spore (seed) ca*« 
resemble small buds. The fronds have a bur- 
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tiful fresh light green colour, especially whn 
they first make their appear; n :e in spring. It 
is a native of North America, and an old inhate 
tant of our gardens. It is not very fastidiow u 
regards soil and position, but still it sneewii 
best in a cool and moist situation, especially if 
sheltered a little. In such a position the 
pale green hue of the fronds contrasts chare 
ingly with the dark foliage of tho majority d 
its associates. One thing to be observed ky 
those who are desirous of raising this class o: 
Ferns from spores is this : if the fronds are 
allowed to remain on the plants until theyappeif 
to be ripe, it will be found that the spore 
are open and the spores shed, as they dropwhif 
the fronds look quite green ; therefore, the best 
way is to cut off the frond as soon as indication? 
of bursting are perceived, and to lay it in* 
sheet of paper for a few days, by which tune all 
the spores will drop out. 


ANNUALS FOR FLOWER BEDS. 
Annuals are generally avoided for bedding on 
account of their being soon over, and yet tom* 
are so showy as to be almost indispensable w 
the summer garden, where anything like a grind 
display of bloom is expected to be kept up. 

Zinnias. —The most brilliant and durable of 
any are the Zinnias, which have been so improved 
of late years as to render them perfect in fonn, 
and as double as a Chrysanthemum or Dahlia, 
while in colour they present almost every ahade, 
and when seen in masses such as a large circular 
bed affords they are quite dazzling. Not only 
are they exceedingly effective when grown 1° 
this way, but they are likewise suitable for ter 
ders, in which they look best planted triangu¬ 
larly in patches of three at about 9 in. apart- 
and as they have stiff stems, they stand well 
erect without any support. Being tender in the 
young state, Zinnias should not be sown tiD 
towards the end of April, as then they can be 
pricked out anywhere under glass, and kept 
there till the weather will admit of their be-n* 
transferred to the open ground, which mayg* 0 *- 
rally be done by the end of May or first week 
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in June. The best way to manage them is to sow 
the seed in finely-sifted leaf-mould in pans or 
boxes, which should then be placed in gentle 
heat till it germinates, and as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle they ought at once to 
be pricked off in light soil in a frame and kept 
close for a day or two to give them a start, when 
air will be required to prevent them drawing. If 
the soil in the bed in which they are to be planted 
is at all poor, it should be trenched and heavily 
manured, as Zinnias, like most annuals, are fond 
of good living, and if they can send their roots 
deep down they stand dry weather better, and 
require little assistance by way of watering, 
which they would do in less suitable soil. In 
planting it is necessary to give the plants not 
less than 12 in. or 15 in. between the rows, as 
they are strong growing, and branch out freely 
from the base, and spread over a good deal of 
ground. 

Asters. —Next to Zinnias in point of merit 
are Asters, which, although not so showy and last¬ 
ing, are very beautiful, especially the French 
Pceony-flowered kinds, which are not so stiff and 
formal looking as the German, but have more 
the character of a Chrysanthemum, with incurved 
petals and blooms nearly globular in shape, with 
the centres well filled. To grow these, or any other 
of the annual Asters, really well they must have 
a good dressing of rotten manure worked into 
the land before planting, and the next point to 
ensure success is to get good stocky plants. This 
may easily be done by sowing the seed thinly 
under hand-lights about the first week in April, 
and giving plenty of air during the day as soon 
as the young plants make their appearance. 

Stocks, which are universal favourites, must 
not be overlooked, but as they transplant badly, 
the best way is to sow the seed in rows or patches 
in the beds where they are to grow, and then 
thin out; as many, however, come single, it is 
always advisable to leave them somewhat thick 
for a time till they show bloom buds, when the 
singles can at once be pulled out, and a fine dis¬ 
play consisting all of double flowers secured. 
The scarlet ana white Intermediate make a fine 
display and last long, but for variety of colour 
the Ten-week Stocks are best, and they are very 
dwarf and compact. These may be grown at 
about 6 in. apart, and the Intermediate sorts at 
9 in. to 1 ft., according to the position they oc¬ 
cupy and the kind of soil they are in. Brompton’s 
or Queen’s are very strong growers, and are re¬ 
markably fine for borders. If sown about July 
or August, they flower early the following spring, 
and are then of great value for cutting from. 

G-odetias are likewise very desirable annuals 
to grow, as they are both large and showy, the 
blooms being nearly the size of a small cup, and 
the petals of a rich shining satiny texture, with 
colours varied and brilliant. The best are G. 
Whitneyi and G. Lady Albemarle, and a white 
kind Darned The Bride. These, mixed in a bed, 
produce a very striking effect. Being very hardy, 
seed may be sown any time after the end of Fe¬ 
bruary out of doors, and if in patches or borders 
they should be thinned out by-and-by to two or 
three plants in a place. Besides being suitable 
for the above-named purposes, Godetiaa make 
fine pot plants for the embellishment of green¬ 
houses or conservatories, for which purpose they 
should be sown in autumn, and wintered in any 
cold frame. 

The Salpiglossis is another annual that I 
would specially recommend. It has large Lily¬ 
like flowers, most beautifully marked and veined, 
but as it is tender seed should not be sown out 
of doors till the middle of May, when, the soil 
being a little warm, it germinates freely. To grow 
the Salpiglossis well the soil should be light, and 
the site sunny and sheltered, as, being tall and 
slender in stem, it will not bear wind without 
getting knocked and broken about. S. D. 

Anemones from seed. —The common 
garden Anemone is one of the hardiest and 
gayest of spring flowers, and comes to cheer 
us at a time when there is but little in the way 
of bright colour in the open air. When the Snow¬ 
drop fades the Anemone breaks into bloom, and, 
heedless of chilling winds and frosty nights, 
throws up its richly-coloured flowers from 
amongst the elegantly-divided Fern-like foliage. 
It is the complete hardiness of the plant, its in¬ 
difference to wind and weather, that recommends 
it so forcibly, other points in its favour being 


its remarkably easy culture and the ease with 
which it may be raised from seed. No glass roof, 
no great cultural care, is required to induce the 
seed to germinate freely ; on the contrary, if 
committed to the soil in spring in the ordinary 
way of sowing, the young plants will come 
through freely, and if well looked after will 
make blooming specimens by the next spring. 
In every garden the Anemone ^should find a 
place ; it is so bright and cheerful-looking. —J. 

American weed in ponds —As I see 
enquiries for American weed to be put in ponds, 
I beg to inform those who contemplate using it 
that they are running a great risk in introducing 
it. No one who is acquainted with the disastrous 
consequences that followed its accidental escape 
from the Cambridge Botanical Garden years ago 
would advocate its introduction again. Canals 
and drains choked and navigation on rivers 
stopped was but part of the damage done. I 
have had gold fish breeding for fourteen years 
in a pond. There are some Water Lilies and 
other weeds in it, but I do not believe they have 
anything whatever to do with their breeding, as 
we had just as many when it was emptied and 
cleaned as when full. A hot summer has much 
more to do with that than planting Anacharis. 
—M. T. 

Torch Lilies (Tritomas). — Tritomas, or 
Torch Lilies as they may be aptly called, have 
become accepted as among the best of tall grow¬ 
ing hardy flowers. There is, however, something 
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still to be done as regards their arrangement. 
They are occasionally planted in excess, so as to 
neutralise the good effect they might otherwise 
produce, and they, like many other flowers, 
have suffered from being, like soldiers, put in 
straight lines and in other geometrical forma¬ 
tions. It is only where a fine plant or group of 
plants is seen m some green glade that the true 
beauty of the Tritoma is seen, especially at 
some little distance off. A well and tastefully 
placed group of these Tritomas would for 
a long time in autumn be a most effective feature 
in the landscape ; and there are various other 
plants to which the same remark applies, though 
perhaps to none better than the Torch Lily in 
the later months of the year. A good bold clump 
among shrubs has a fine effect, and it also makes 
a good centre for large beds. Isolated clumps on 
lawns, too, are highly attractive, and in deep 
soils the plants continue to flower for a long 
time. Tritoma Uvaria is the kind with which most 
people are acquainted, but there is also a kind 
named T. grandis the flowers of which are pro¬ 
duced in autumn after those of T. U varia are 
over. Any one possessing the two kinds may 
have a good display from early in September 
till the end of November. Although hardy in 
most placos, it is well to afford a little protec¬ 
tion to Tritomas by tying the foliage together 
during winter, and putting a good coat of ashes 
or rough litter over the roots. 

Hardiness of Clematises.— Last win¬ 
ter afforded to growers of this fine family of 
hardy climbers an excellent opportunity of test¬ 
ing the comparative hardiness of the many 


varieties of which it is composed. There can be 
no doubt as to the ability of the Jackmani sec¬ 
tion to withstand uninjured the most violent 
assaults of winter, this portion of the Clemati s 
family appearing to be able to hold its own even 
in the most exposed situation. It is, however, 
far otherwise with the hybrid lanuginosa group, 
which appears to have inherited to some extent 
the more delicate constitution of one of the 
parents. This is unfortunate, as the lanuginosa 
varieties flower mostly on lateral shoots pro¬ 
duced from the last year’s growth, so that the 
effectiveness of a specimen depends in a great 
measure upon the preservation of some consider¬ 
able portion of the old wood in perfect health. 
Such kinds as lanuginosa Candida and carnea are 
beautiful objects when covering the side of a 
house, an archway, or trellis of some kind ; and 
in the case of highly developed specimens, when 
the pruning is done with judgment, thinning 
out weakly shoots and allowing the vigorouH 
ones plenty of breathing space, one of the most 
delightful effects in garden scenery iq obtained. 
Lady Bovill, one of the really indispensable 
kinds, is also extremely tender—it must bo 
remembered that I am speaking comparatively 
—and succumbs to such winters as the la&t ; 
at any rate, it was cut quite to the ground, and 
in some instances killed outright. Very little 
protection would suffice to render these more or 
less tender varieties safe, and, considering tho 
benefits to bo derived from such, the little 
labour involved thereby need not be grudged. 
The best plan would be to prune in early winter, 
and, gathering the shoots together, envelop 
them in a mat during hard weather.—J. C. 


House and Window Gardening. 

PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 

Acacias.—The varieties of Acacia do not 
Bcem to meet with that amount of attention for 
this purpose to which their merits would seem 
to entitle them. All of them possess charming 
light yellow or orange-coloured blooms and hard 
foliage that suffers but little from confine¬ 
ment in the dwelling house. A. dealbata, A. 
longifolia, A. pulchella, and A. falcata ore 
striking plants when grown in the form of 
standards and not mutilated and weakened by 
that too common practice of pinching back the 
young growths. Such subjects gain new and un¬ 
expected beauties if they are merely pruned 
once as soon as the blooming period is over, and 
not always then is the pruning desirable if the 
plant be a weak one. The long twigs and lead¬ 
ing shoots when loaded with their pretty blooms 
and not much hampered with tie or stick are 
wonderfully telling in half lighted niches and 
corners where, as is too often the case, plants 
are obliged to stand. They may be readily pro¬ 
pagated from seed, which is easily obtainable ; 
from root cuttings in spring and autumn, or 
from soft wood cuttings in the spring, taking 
care in removing them that a thin heel accom¬ 
panies them. They strike best in a temperature 
of 60° Fahr. without bottom-heat and under a 
bell-glass. Good peat and loam, with a little 
sand, charcoal, and leaf-mould, suit them ad¬ 
mirably. Daring the first year they may be 
grown entirely under glass, or they may be 
plunged after mid-summer in the open ground 
in a tolerably sunny place, taking care that the 
drainage is perfect. Small pots grow more flori- 
ferous specimens than larger ones. 

Mahernia vestita is another neat little 
subject. It has pretty agreeably scented flowers 
of an orange colour, and produced in great 
abundance in spring and early summer. It 
makes erect growing little bushes of 2 ft. or 
more in height, which require but small supports 
in the shape of sticks. A mixture of well-de¬ 
cayed peat with a little good tibry loam and 
leaf-mould grows them well; care should bo 
taken not to overpot them. A temperate house 
suits them till they come into flower. They are 
propagated by cuttings made of the young wood 
placed in a slight bottom-heat under a bell- 
glass. 

Oallistemon floribundum and sem- 
perflorens are useful, almost continuous 
flowering plants of the New Holland section. 
The foliage is hard and not easily damaged by 
hard treatment, and their blooms of brilliant 
tints. The treatment usually given to Acacias 
suits them exactly, except that they are move 
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impatient of the knife. Good results are obtained 
by bending and inclining the shoots, but this is 
contrary to the habit of the plants, and is there¬ 
fore somewhat inharmonious. A good basis of 
shoots should be obtained during the first two 
years, and then little more will be found neoes- 
sary than an occasional catting back of some 
over-rampant shoots. It is propagated by seed, 
which is very small, or by cuttings placed in a 
moderate bottom-heat in the spring. It will be 
found that none of the above mentioned species 
are much liable to insect pests, a decided ad¬ 
vantage in plants used for window work.—S. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 


Extract !a from a Garden Diary — Feb. 13 to 18. 

Digging land for Cabbages and Cauliflowers. Sowing 
Sweet Peas. Sowing Radishes out-of-doors; also Onions 
and Leeks. Shifting a few Ten-week Stocks into 6-in. 
pots. Pricking off Bp ring-sown Cauliflowers in frame. 
Putting in cuttings of Bouvardiu, Fuchsias, scented 
Pelargoniums. Verbenas, and Dracaenas. Getting baskets 
for conservatory planted with Nemophila, Saponaria, 
Musk, and Creeping Jenny. Planting Globe Artichokes 
for autumn bearing. Putting up wall tree protections. 
Manuring Rose beds. Pruning espalier Apple trees. 

Potting bulbs of Lilium auratum and plunging them 
in sand outside ; also Dielytras for next year’s forcing. 
Planting Potatoes under the protection of a south wall. 
Examining Rose trees, and tying and re-staking them 
where necessary. Manuring Gooseberry trees and Straw¬ 
berries. Hoeing among young crops. Sowing Parsnips. 
Potting Lobelias, Adiantums after division, Gazanlas, 
and Achimcnes. Pricking out Celery. Sowing London 
White Cosand Malta Drumhead Lettuces; also Champion 
of England andVeitch's Perfection Peas, Broad Windsor 
Beans, Spinach, Dutch Forcing and Early Horn Carrots 
on south border, and Early Dutch Turnips. Planting 
Jerusalem Artichokes. Potting autumn-struck Fuchsias 
into 3-in. pots for early flowering. Manuring orchard. 
Clipping Ivy on walls. 

Sowing Red Cabbage and early Savoy in boxes, and 
putting them into gentle heat. Giving flrst crop of 
Broad Beans a little earthing up. Forking over the sur¬ 
face of the ground amongst Cabbage plants. Sowing 
Marrow Peas in boxes for making Green Pea soup. 
Sticking early Peas with short sticks, and earthing 
them up a little. Sowing Cucumbers and Melons. Pot¬ 
ting Adiantum farleyense and other Ferns; also a few 
Caladiums. Looking over Cauliflower plants in frames, 
picking out all dead leaves and button-headed plants, 
and stirring the soil amongst them. Potting Tomatoes, 
and putting in cuttings of Salvias. Getting box of Mint 
into gentle heat. Putting wire guards over PeasJjuBt com¬ 
ing up. Clearing out all decayed leaves amongst Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts and other Greens. 

Glasshouses. 

In addition to Hyacinths and other bulbona 
subjects, greenhouses also contain blooming 
plants of Camellias, Azaleas, Chinese Primroses, 
Cinerarias, Salvias, some zonal Pelargoniums, 
Daphnes of different kinds, Cytisus, Acacias, 
Heaths, Epacrises, Libonia fioribunda, Lacho- 
nalias, Ac. Amongst climbing plants, Hibbertias, 
Kennedyas, Hardenbergias, Brachysemaa, Ac., 
are now coming beautifully into flower. Amongst 
dwarf climbers nothing is prettier at present 
than good plants of Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 
loaded as they are with a profusion of little 
reflexed white flowers, having orange-coloured 
conspicuous anthers. This is a plant that may 
be readily raised from seeds sown in a hotbed, 
pricked or potted off singly when up, and kopt 
growing in moderate heat or in a cool house ; 
either will do, only when a little warmth is 
employed good plants are sooner obtained than 
by cool treatment. 

Pot such roots as remain of Primula cortu- 
Boides in a compost of good loam two parts and 
leaf-mould one part, with a little sand. Those 
previously potted and beginning to grow keep 
on a shelf as near the glass as possible. Give a 
final shift to herbaceous Calceolarias, and also 
to some of the shrubby ones intended for con¬ 
servatory decoration. Cinerarias required for 
late blooming should have plenty of water, and 
be kept in a cool, airy house. A few Balsams 
and Cockscombs for early flowering should be 
sown in a hotbed, and pricked off before they 
become spindly. Of Amarantus salicifolius, a 
few seeds should likewise be sown for conser¬ 
vatory ornamentation, as well as for flower gar¬ 
den decoration. To succulents starting into 
growth water should be occasionally given. 

Cytisuses, Coronillas, and Correas going out 
of flower should now be trimmed into shape, 
and should receive a thorough cleansing with 
the syringe. The different varieties of Agave, 
Yucca, Dracaena, and other fine foliaged plants 
should be placed in favourable positions for 
their development. Aspidistra lunda variegata 
should now be divided ; it is one of the most 
useful room plants grown, as it stands dust and 


dry atmosphere better than most plants. Another 
sowing of Mignonette and other annuals may 
now be made, including among the latter 
Centaurea Cyan us minor, which will yield a 
large quantity of flowers early in the snmmer. 

Bedding plants.—Hotbeds should now be 
made for the propagation of these where heated 
structures are not available for that purpose. A 
little extra warmth may be communicated to 
ordinary frames by means of a lining of fer 
men ting material applied to their sides; this ad 
ditionaf heat will induce the plants to start in< 
to growth and to soon begin to yield material 
for cuttings. Where two, three, or more Pelar- 
goninms were placed together in one pot in the 
lifting season for convenience of storage, they 
may now be separated, potted singly, according 
to size, and kept without water for some days 
after the operation. Keep the house qr frame 
rather olose for some time after potting. Ver¬ 
benas, Heliotropes, Ageratums, Tropeolumi, 
Petunias, Lobelias, Coleases, Altemantheras, 
I resines, Ac., when rooted should be potted 
singly or transplanted into boxes, and still be 
kept in heat, as thsir tops can be very soon 
taken off for the same pnrpose, and also their 
side shoots, so that, with plenty of heat and 
convenience, a large supply may be obtained be¬ 
fore the end of the next two months. Sub-tropi¬ 
cal plants must also be increased as expeditiously 
as possible. Side shoots taken off for cuttings 
soon make good plants. Seeds of the various 
kinds commonly raised by that means should 
now be sown in a brisk hotbed. Acacia lophan- 
tha. Shot Plants (Cannas), Ricinuses (Castor- 
oils), Maize (Zeas), and many others can be 
readily raised from seods. Canna roots saved 
from last year should now be divided and started 
in heat. Dahlia roots may also be started. If 
beds be dug out about 18 in. or 2 ft. deep, 
and filled with leaves trodden firmly, so as to 
be covered by a frame, and some light rich soil 
be placed therein, they will form excellent 
positions in which to plant Calceolarias, Ver¬ 
benas, or Heliotropes, so as to have good plants 
before they have to be set ont in beds. 

Flower Garden. 

Pansies, Daisies, Arabis, Alyssums, and simi 
lar early-blooming plants transplant as well now 
as later in the season ; indeed, if carefully re¬ 
moved, they suffer little or no check in the opera¬ 
tion. Ground for the reception of hardy herba¬ 
ceous plants should be trenched and heavily 
manured, but the subsoil, unless good, must not 
be incorporated with the surface soil. Sweet 
Peas should now be sown where they are to 
bloom, and some should be put in beds from 
which to make up deficiencies in case of failure; 
row a few in a box under glass. When the 
weather is dry add some turfy loam and well- 
decomposed manure to beds where large plants, 
euch as those of Castor-oils, and other gross 
feeders, are to be grown, i.e ., if the beds are 
now empty. If the soil last year was found to be 
too moist, turn it out, and place a layer of 
stones, broken bricks, Ac., in the bottom of the 
beds. 

Plant Lilies and Gladioli in any vacant spaces 
between Rhododendrons, Kalmias, or Azaleas, 
for as these shrubs flower early in the season, 
they are comparatively bare and uninteresting 
in autumn, unless provision is made to supply 
floral beauty by means of the bulbs just named. 
Lilium auratum and similar varieties and Gla¬ 
dioli of various kinds are quite at home in such 
positions ; in fact, the shelter afforded them in 
their early stages of growth more than compen¬ 
sates for any overcrowding at the root to which 
they may bo subjected, as they both flourish 
under similar conditions, and the bulbs will 
yield a fine display of flowers in autumn. 

Mulch all newly-planted shrubs or trees, and 
affix strong, but neat, stakes to such as require 
support. Prune back pretty hard some Clema¬ 
tises for early flowering ; some of the hardier 
Rose plants may also be pruned for the same 
purpose. Tree P<eonies, Myrtles, the Japanese 
Quince, and several other rather tender plants 
should have a little protection from frost ; for, 
although their roots and principal stems might 
escape unhurt, their young shoots might be con¬ 
siderably injured. 

Fruit. 

Thin Grapes as soon as they are Urge enough ; 
thin and stop shoots also, and regulate growth 
generally. Tie up to the wires such Vines as are 
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intended soon to be started, but' leave nad* 
turbed such as are to be permitted to ess* 
naturally into growth. Sprinkle plenty of v»ie 
on the paths and on other bare surfaces, ia 
to maintain a moist atmosphere. Cucumben mi 
Melons sown last month will now be ralEcies’L,- 
strong for planting ont. Keep up for tnar. i 
steady bottom-heat, either by means of ki 
water or fermenting material, and water tka 
with tepid water. Sow a few more seeds is:: 
later crop. 

Hardy fruit. —All arrears in pr uTirB^ j-; 
nailing may now be brought to an end. Peaoka 
aud Nectarines should, however, bekeptdrrc 
away from the walls until the bads bese- 
prominent, bat not so much so as to rad?? 
them liable to injury under the open ton a 1 
rearrangement. These and Morello Cberr'g 
are generally left until last, and being e 
liable to the attacks of green and black fly, to*, 
washing of the wood with a solution of Giikirr 
Compound ahouldTae completed forthwith. T& 
time is now approaching for placing some kind 
of protection over Apricots during the tb? 
they are in flower. In low-lying gardens it is :s 
practice with some to retard the opening of tb 
blossoms by letting down some kind of corais: 
during bright sunshine, but judgment is in¬ 
quired, as an excess of shade makes the ftswa 
tender. Whatever material is used it should ; 
arranged for removal from the front of the be 
in mild weather. 

A very good protection may be secured k 
placing broad projecting boards on the cs>ri§ 
stones and dropping therefrom two cr l.- 
folds of fishing-net, which may be kept ckx- : 
the trees by means of light poles planted h & 
ground 3 ft. from the base of the wall. Miferu 
of this kind do not impede light and air, u 
easily fixed, and do no injury to the trees. I> 
best of all protectors are narrow glass lights" 
lieu of boards which should be ready for puter 
up when the first flower opens, but on cc 
count should they be allowed to remain ovetl 
trees after danger from frost has passed ixr. 
If the pruning of Gooseberries, owing to th« -- 
predations of birds, has been deferred, it nr > 
completed at once, and the trees may be <b* 
over with soot and lime, or, better still rsw; 
may be syringed with a thin wash of the ns 
previously passed through a fine sieve to kc-- 
treedom from impediments to the use of ts 
syringe. If fruit trees intended for graftin; 
not been headed baok lose no time in ths > 
moval of the branches. Take off grafts and 
them in a cool, shady place. 

Vegetables. 

In oold, wet gardens the sowing of small ^ 
will have to be deferred, but where border* ? 
well in the sun Dutch or'Strap-leaf Turnip, ck 
Horn Carrot, a good breadth of Round Sped 
and Radishes may be got in by placing boards * 
tho soil to prevent treading. A few ac* 
Potatoes may also be planted along the free'. 5 
south and west walls, where the profcs-^: 
material placed over fruit trees will shield 
from spring frosts. Trench out the remajnds ' 
the crop of Parsnips, and make proviso: j 
Bowing for the current year. Stir tiu < 
amongst autumn-planted Cabbage and 
make them firm where loosened by frost, £ ‘ 
vacancies, and dress between the row? 
quicklime or soot. Autumn-sown Cadis*? 51 - 
which have been wintered in cold pits ms r ^ 
planted under cap-glasses on warm, kea r -T 
manured borders. Place nine plants under &- 
light, remove four in March to the opez e[* 
between the glasses, leaving five of the 
which mulch and water. Prick ont in cold 
the first sowings of Brussels Sprouts, Lett-' 
and Autumn Giant Cauliflower. Observe 
none of the latter are blind, no uncomnc-' 
curronco when sown very early or lata. I-' 
moat satisfactory mode of raising plants ci £* 
kinds, as well as Celery, is to make np a 
porary hotbed, sow the seeds thinly, and ^ 
old lights or other slight protection over 
until strong and fit for pricking out. 

Potatoes. —Late Potatoes, required iff J 
from the present time through the spring, *£- c 
l>e gone over as Boon as they nominee " 7 
sprout. Rub the sprouts off before they - 
attained any considerable length, for if £** 
to remain on they spoil the quality ■■■ t: 
tubers for cooking. Keep them in as ^ ' 
place as possible, so that they are notexpee- 
frost, but quite in the dark. Carrots, Beet. 
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nips should be gone over in like manner* 
bing the young growth off them. The Band, 

, or ashes in which they are stored should be 
try as is consistent with not absorbing the 
ural moisture from the roots, for if at all wet, 
wth is promoted, which it is the object to 
sour age a a much as possible. 

'he seeds of Radishes, Turnips, and all the 
>bage family are particularly subject to the 
»cks of birds, more particularly in small gar- 
s, and, if nothing be done, a very few finches 
lid, in a single day, destroy a crop. Previous 
lowing, dress all seeds of the above dec«crip- 
l with red lead; few birds will touch them— 
«pt the greenfinch, from which nothing will 
serve the seeds but covering them with mats. 

9 dressing, to be effectual, must be done 
•roughly. The best method is to place in a 
ge tea-saucer as much seed as it is the inten- 
n to sow, on which sprinkle a very few drops 
water, for if they be made too wet, the seed 
l the lead will all stick together in a mass; 
n take a teaspoonful of dry powdered red 
i, and stir the whole thoroughly until all 
seed is well coated with the lead ; let 
itand for a couple of hours to dry before 
dng; this is necessary, or the lead will 
;h off with the rain; whilst, if laid on with 
right amount of moisture, and well dried, 
will adhere to the outer covering of the 
1, even when it appears above ground. With 
fcfcle practice in the preparation of the various 
Is that thus fall a prey to birds, the operator 
t soon be able to judge when he has hit upon 
right degree of moisture required before 
lying the lead, and upon which the effective- 
i of the land depends. Half-a-pound of lead 
last a season, and the trouble is nothing 
tpared with the results obtained, 
elery may be dug up and heeled in thickly 
he foot of a north wall, and the ground may 
•renched for the main crop of Peas or Pota- 
s. Plant out August-sown Onions, ana fill 
japs in the autumn-planted Cabbage plots, 
urtiohokes. —Remove the mulching from 
be Artichokes, and make good blanks with 
ite from the larger stools, after which deeply 
and manure the ground. If new plantations 
to be made, deep tilth is indispensable, and 
plants should be from 4 ft. to 6 ft. apart, 
irding to the nature of the soil. Jorusalem 
ichokes are amenable to much the same 
tment, and the sooner they are planted the 
er. A deep sandy soil gives produce of the 
test quality, and to soils of an opposite charac- 
coal ashes can scarcely be used too liberally 
rder to ensure clean tubers of good quality, 
rhubarb. —Dig and manure ground for 
(barb, and make good blanks ; new planta- 
s should be made by planting single crowns 
', and though the produce by the autumn 
bo usable, none should be pulled the first 
on, as such a check hinders its full develop- 
t the folio wing year. The roots that have been 
d for forcing this season, if planted early, 

: e good plantations for open-air produce next 
subject, of course, to the conditions before 
ed. If some roots be now put in any building 
re the external air in a great measure can be 
,uded, the stalks will spring fast, and 
e in before the ontside crop, and be better 
uality than that which has been forced. If 
w inches of stable litter be placed over the 
rns of the roots ontside, it will act as a pro¬ 
ion from spring frosts, and induce them to 
i a fortnight earlier than snch as are fully 
.. wed. _ 


overing 1 seeds. —I quite agree with the 
arks recently made on covering seeds, 
usands are buried alive—are suffocated 
ugh excess of covering. Undue hardness of 
may also prove an obstacle to growth ; bnt I 
ive the seed-bed and its covering may also 
oo soft. A certain amount of resistance seems 
Iful for the development of healthy growth 
>eds. The advice not to cover with soil at all, 

' lay a sheet of glass over pans or pots of 
11 seeds, is also good ; but a caution is need- 
n reference to it. I have not seldom seen 
s so treated and placed on shelves within 
reach of the sun ; the heat such seeds have 
indure is almost beyond belief. The glass 
ild either be whitened over or covered with 
; er; but seeds are much better placed in the 
le, or even in the dark, until they germinate; 
/ need no light to excite them into growth. 


As soon as the germ develops into a stem and 
leaf—not before—can it make any good use of 
light. Of course, seeds germinated m the dark 
need careful treatment in their first stages of 
planthood ; but with careful introduction to 
the light, the young plants speedily gain 
strength, while a larger percentage of seeds will 
germinate in shade or semi or total darkness 
than when exposed to light from the first.—D T. 

U86S Of sawdust. —Some of our best culti¬ 
vators have lately been advocating the use of 
this for propagating, and it possesses all the 
qualities claimed for it, b ut, as a rule, I think 
it rather light and open for some things rooting 
freely when used by itself. When, however, a 
half-and-half mixture of it and sea or silver 
sand is made up, cuttings root in it then both 
quicker and better. Further, when the time 
arrives for our freoh little Cauliflower, Cabbage, 
&c., to be planted out, and will offer tempting 
meals to snails, many will be at their wit’s end 
as to how to prevent loss, and I may tell them 
that nothing proves a safer remedy than saw¬ 
dust. If a good handful is placed around the 
stem ofeacn plant it acts as a mulching to the 
roots in dry weather, and whether wet or dry a 
snail will hardly ever attempt a passage across 
its surface. _ 

INDOO R PL ANTS. 

PANSIES IN POTS. 

I often wonder that the Pansy is not more 
frequently taken in hand by the owners of small 
gardens than it is. Its cnlture in pots would give 
a large return for the time and labour expendod. 
In many gardens one sees frames which, owing 
to the fact of their being unheated, are made but 
little use of during the winter months. Some¬ 
times an attempt is made to winter tender bed¬ 
ding plants in them, and in a general way great 
is the disappointment that such an effort causes, 
for if frost does not work havoc amongst the in¬ 
mates, that quite as much to be dreaded foe, 
damp, sweeps them off in a complete manner. I 
would give up the attempt to winter tender 
plants in cold structures, and devote the space to 
such subjects as find a congenial homo therein. 

Varieties. —Choice varieties of the Pansy 
delight in the amount of protection that a glass 
roof affords them ; they pass the winter happily 
in such to them easy quarters, and come forth 
in the early spring bright and fresh, and all 
aglow with beautiful bloom, a source of satis¬ 
faction to the owner, who is enabled to secure a 
fine show of flowers for his greenhouse or dwell¬ 
ing at a time when winter’s icy breath still 
sweeps over the earth. Those who know the 
Pansy well are aware that the first blooms 
(those made in the early spring) are in every 
way the finest and brightest in colour. .Strong 
heat and an arid atmosphere do not agree well 
with this fine spring flower, but under glass, 
where the power of the sun is just suflicient to 
stimulate the functions without inducing much 
growth, the flowers of the Pansy attain a rare 
development of size, substance, and colour. 

Raising seedlings —Those who wonld 
wish to employ the Pansy in the manner here 
suggested should, in order to do so, go in for 
seedlings only, and if in these there is some¬ 
thing lacking of that perfection of marking and 
symmetry that distinguishes the best named 
kinds, they certainly will exhibit great diversity 
of colour, Seed of a good strain should be sown 
in April. This may be committed to the open 
ground, and when soil, season, and care are 
favourable, it will come up freely enough. My 
advice would be, however, to sow in a well 
drained pan, and place the Bame in a cold frame. 

Transplanting.— When the seed is up, 
the difficulty, if there is any at all, of Pansy 
culture is mastered. All that one has then to 
do is to prick the young plants out when largo 
enough to handle in pots or pans, or better still 
in the open earth in a frame, and give them 
such little attentions as may be necessary to 
enable them to attain that strength, hardiness, 
and vigeur of constitution which will fit them 
for a residence in the open air during the 
summer. The experienced grower will not need 
to be told what to do to ensure this desired end, 
bnt the tyro in such matters may be glad to 
learn that the necessary treatment consists in 
sprinkling frequently, to promote a growing 
atmosphere, for the Pansy loves moisture at the 


root and in the air; giving at all times abund¬ 
ance of air, merely protecting against those 
| climatal vicissitudes and extremes that are 
known to.be injurious to the hardiest of flower¬ 
ing plants. 

Soil.—When the little plants have waxed 
strong and hearty, they will be provided with 
an appetite for rich food, and this must be given 
them, for on the summer’s growth depends the 
display in spring, and the Pansy will make bnt 
little headway in a poor, parched soil. Perfectly 
free, too, the compost should be, well stirred 
up and subjected to the sweetening influence of 
sun and air before committing the plants to it. 
But here a word of caution. I have said that 
the Pansy likes rich food, and so it does, but 
that food may, if of an improper nature, or if in¬ 
judiciously administered, be a source of disease 
and decay instead of imparting health and 
strength. 

Manure. —Any manure that may be mixed 
with the soil at planting time should have been 
by previous exposure to the elements reduoed 
to the consistency of mould. When such a 
mammal ingredient is not at hand, work in a 
coat of soot only, and top-dress with good ma¬ 
nure later on. Water freely in hot weather, and 
sprinkle overhead morning and evening on fine 
days. By pursuing this treatment all through 
the summer, the grower will be rewarded for 
his pains by having a fine lot of sturdy, healthy 
little specimens, which being carefully lifted in 
the autumn, and sheltered as before directed, 
will prove a source of pleasure and interest 
when there is but little colour and beauty out 
of doors. 

Those who prefer to cultivate named, show, 
or fancy kinds may gratify their desire, and may 
attain fine specimens in much the same manner. 
The only difference is that cuttings must be 
struck early in the summer, and then be grown 
on freely. Do not take the leading flowering 
shoots ; these seldom make good free specimens, 
but choose the smaller growths which spring 
from the base of the plant. These make root 
freely, and soon form themselves into nice 
little specimens. B. J. C. 


HOW TO GROW CELOSIAS. 

From early spring until late in antnmn we cul¬ 
tivate these beautiful annuals, and I know of 
no plant which can be grown so quickly and 
with so little trouble that is so valuable for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration through¬ 
out the summer. It is no difficult matter to 
have them in bloom from May until December; 
and those who have not yet grown them wonld, 

I am sure, be more than pleased with a trial 
of them during this season. They are not 
sweet-scented, but their brightly coloured 
plumes have a pleasing effect when mixed with 
other flowers in either a growing or cut state. 
They are well suited for church decoration, 
and they remain perfect a long time in either 
hot or shady rooms. They do not afford any in¬ 
ducement or harbour for insects, and if they 
are only grown on, bloom is sure to be the 
result. This will take place whether they aro 
in a 3-in. pot or 12-in. one. I only state these 
facts to induce those interested in subjects of 
the kind to grow them ; and it may further 
be stated that if a little extra attention to 
what has been indicated is given to them, their 
attractiveness will increase in proportion. 

Sowing:.—The only way to raise a stock 
of Celosias is from seed. From a small packet 
of seed some scores of plants may be haa. Sow 
in March or April. A 6-in. potful will be 
sufficient to afford a good batch of plants. Drain 
the pot well, and then fill it up with some 
good mixture of loam, leaf-soil, sand, or an 
open mixture of any kind. When this has been 
made firm, sprinkle the seed thinly on the 
surface, and merely cover it over with a little 
more of the soil. If it is then placed in any 
close frame or pit, or even m a greenboose, 
the young plants will soon appear; and if they 
are then placed near the light it will prevent 
them from being drawn up, as they are in¬ 
clined to become long in the stem when grown 
far from the glass. 

Potting:.—When each plant has formed two 
or three leaves the whole should be taken from 
the seed pot, and be plaoed singly in small 
pots. Loam, sand, and a little decayed manure 
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form the most suitable mixture for them at 
this time, and the same may be used for 
them at all subsequent pottings. As I do 
not wish to confine their culture to any 
particular mode or place, I will not say where 
they should be put after potting ; but I will 
simply Btate that throughout all their growth 
they will do admirably under the same treat¬ 
ment as pot Geraniums^ Fuchsias, and similar 
plants. They require no bottom-beat, and unless 
they are wanted in a hurry, a stove temperature 
need not be given them. When they are wanted 
to bloom early they may be confined to small 
pots. If large plants are desired they must never 
be allowed to become pot-bound until they have 
gained the required proportions. If there is any 
doubt about the whole of the plants potted not 
being of the best description, the worst may be 
weeded out before they are potted a second time. 
Yellow and crimson of some shade are the two 
best and most decided colours, and the plants 
which are going to be the most distinct in this 
respect will show it early in the colour of their 
main stems. Those with the brightest stems 
always produce the brightest colours. 

From seed sown early in April flowering 
plants may be had in June, and if another batch 
of young plants be then raised, they will keep 
up a succession until Christmas. Young plants 
may be grown in a cold frame throughout the 
beat months of the year, say from June to the 
end of September. Some of them may show 
flower when very small and long before they are 
wanted, and in this case it is only necessary to 
pinch the points off with the finger and thumb, 
and theroby cause them to emit later side-shoots. 
As they root freely, the pots may become full 
before the plants are fully developed, and then 
bberal quantities of liquid manure should be 
given them. Should any insects become trouble¬ 
some they may easily be removed by means of 
the syringe ; but, through good feeding at the 
root, we are never obliged to put them under any 
particular treatment to check insects. Some 
plants are grown in close pits and frames until 
their flowers are fully developed, and they are 
only then removed to decorate the conservatory ; 
but Celosias may be placed in that structure 
from the time they begin to show flower, and 
they will continue to increase in attraction. 

C. 


Spotted Coltsfoot (Farfugium grande).— 
This is a useful plant for conservatories where 
plants that succeed in the shade arc required 
for placing between tall plants. It will grow in 
any corner, and its glossy green, yellow-blotched 
leaves are very ornamental. It also makes a 



Spotted Coltsfoot (Farfugium grande). 


rood room plant, and will bear rough treatment 
bettor than most things. It should be grown in 
soil of rather a stiff character, and if it be well 
supplied with water it will not need repotting 
for several years. 

Imantophyllum miniatum.— For the 
embellishment of greenhouses or conservatories 
this is one of the finest plants that can be 
grown, as it sends up numerous heads of orange- 
scarlet Lily-like flowers that last a long time in 
perfection. In habit and general appearance it 
greatly resembles the Agapanthus, but has 
stiffer and darker foliage, and blooms resembling 
those of the Yallota purpurea in size and colour, 
so that any one acquainted with this latter may 
easily imagine what a fine effect they produce. 
Not only is the Imantophyllum useful for green¬ 
houses and conservatories, but it also makes a 
line window plant, as it stands the treatment 
well, and, being fond of water after it gets in a 
pot-bound state, it iB never injured by standing 
in a pan or being kept wet. Dust is tho great 
enemy to most window plants, but as the Iinan- 
tophyllum has thick, shining, leathery leaves 
there is no difficulty whatever in keeping them 
clean, as they may be easily washed without 


injury. In order to increase this plant take off 
any suckers which it shows, if possible with roots 
attached to them, as then they are sure to grow 
if placed in a pit or house where they can have 
a little heat for a time. The soil that suits them 
best is fibry loam and sand, but as the roots 
are very large and fleshy, the loam should be 
rough and lumpy and the potting loose, in order 
that they may be able to ramify the more freely. 
To winter the Imantophyllum well and safely, a 
higher temperature than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse is required, but where this cannot be 
afforded it should have the warm end, and be 
kept a little dryer than usual. In order to get 
plants to flower freely, the point is to treat them 
well through the spring and summer by supply¬ 
ing them liberally with water and liquid manure, 
as then thoy are sure to make strong growth.— 


FINE-LEAVED BEGONIAS. 

Few plants which are grown expressly for their 
foliage have been greater favourites than the 
different varieties of the Rex section of Begonias 
wLioh we now illustrate. Such kindB as Begonia 



Type of flne-leaved Begonia (B. Rex). 


Rex, Marshalli, Duchesse de Brabant, Queen 
Victoria, Comte de Lemminghe, with their end¬ 
less hybrids of every shade and degree of varie¬ 
gation, are strikingly beautiful, and few plants 
are more useful, easier cultivated, or enjoy 
more freedom from insects. 

In cool greenhouses they may be grown well and 
in safety. During winter, and when subjected to a 
temperature under 40°, variegated Begonias 
should be kept rather dry and in a semi-dormant 
state. The object of low temperatures should be 
to conserve the old, not to develop new beauty. 
Doubtless young plants in full growth, taken 
from a hot place and put in such temperatures 
as are here indicated, would be killed outright, 
thus adding another proof of the fact, which 
cannot be too often repeated, that hardiness is 
a matter of condition more even than of con¬ 
stitution or species. If you want them to be 
hardy, secure a strong habit and well-ripened 
wood and leaves, and you make them so. Re¬ 
verse these conditions, and the same amount of 
frost will kill them at once. As wiudow plants 
we have seen these Begonias thrive well, and 
they are excellent for vases in rooms. As to 
propagation, any portion of a leaf with a pro¬ 
minent vein is convertible into an independent 
plant, and any number can be raised from seeds. 
Strikingly beautiful as Begonias are when grown 
in pots, most of them are more so when over¬ 
hanging a basket depending from a bracket, or 
clothing the bricks or stones of walls with 
beauty. In no position are they more useful or 
effective than as w’all plants. The half creeping 
stems and leaves look best when depending from 
or displaying themselves close to a wall. Small 
semi-circular pots of cement, atone, or clinkers 
may easily bo made on or suspending from walls. 
These will suffice to grow variegated Begonias 
in for years. The object is not single specimens, 
but successfully well-formed, properly shaped 
leaves, the smaller in size the better. The 
cramping of some of the varieties into small 
root spaces alters, and for this purpose improves, 
their character. The stems become much shorter, 
the leaves Bmaller, and, of course, there is 
room for more in number. In corners, and in re¬ 
cesses, at the ends, or under stages, larger 
places may be found to tako full sized plants. 
It is astonishing how well these Begonias grow 
and colour in shady places. They are equally 
beautiful grown against a back wall as in full 
sunshine, the white of some of the varieties be¬ 
ing even more silvery, and the green more ver¬ 
dant, in shady places than in exposed ones. 

As a houre plant it is well not to place a 
Begonia in the full sunshine of the window, as 


it is best in the shade of other plants. On ac¬ 
count of its leaves being covered with hairs, it 
is not as easily sponged and washed as Borne 
plants, and, consequently, should have special 
care given to it to keep it from the dust. Ordi¬ 
nary potting soil is suitable for this Begonia; it 
requires only a moderate quantity of water. A 
moist atmosphere is a Decessary conditiou of 
thriftiness ; a very high and dry temperature is 
injurious. 


The Indian Strawberry (Fragaria in- 
dica).—This is a capital subject for growing in 
suspended pots or baskets, and its value is in¬ 
creased on account of its being presentable 
throughout the whole year, though in spring it 
is at its best; the long slender stems are 
laden at the same time both with bright 
yellow blossoms and rieh crimson fruit about 
the size of Hazel Nuts. It is somewhat re¬ 
markable that so striking a plant should have 
so long been kept in the background and be 
scarcely known outside botanical collections, 
but no doubt it will soon become widely dis¬ 
tributed. 

Marechal Niel Roses and Camellias. 

— Nothing adds so much to the appearance of 
a plant house of any description as climbers on 
tho roof ; yet, in addition to the injury sus¬ 
tained by most plants when grown under roof 
climbers through the diminished light they re¬ 
ceive, there is often the still further difficulty I 
of giving to tho climbers, and the general occu- I 
pants of the house, the treatment which each 
requires. For instance, it frequently happens 
that, to keep the climbers free from insects, it 
is necessary to give them copious syringiDgs 
daily, which causes the water to come down 
upon such flowers as are beneath in a way that 
disfigures them ; and if the other alternative is 
followed—of withholding water from the clim¬ 
bers—they fail to thrive, and, in addition, affect 
the plants below with the insects that infest 
them. Still, so far as the latter difficulties go, 
they can be overcome when the body of tne 
house is occupied by some kinds of plant , and 
climbers suitably selected for the purpose. Ca¬ 
mellias do better than most things with clim¬ 
bers over them ; and when these plants have a 
house to themselves, the shade which a thin 
covering of roof plants affords is a benefit dur¬ 
ing the spring and summer, and in their case no 
reasonable quantity of water overhead will do 
harm. There arc few plants moro suitable for 
using in this way than Marechal Niel Rose, as, 
independent of the general estimation in which 
its flowers are held, its strong, free habit of 
growth and stout, persistent foliage give the 
requisite shade to tho Camellias in sunny wea¬ 
ther, and it is less liable to be affected with mil¬ 
dew than most kinds of Roses when placed in a 
like position, as any tender-leaved Rose is cer¬ 
tain to become a prey to this parasite when its 
young foliage, produced under the influence of 
artificial heat, is exposed to so much air as is 
necessary for the Camellias. Unfortunately, 
there is a difficulty with this grand Rose in find¬ 
ing a stock on which it will live any length of 
time. Like others, I was for some time under 
the impression that it would do better on its 
own roots ; but I find that so grown it goes off 
much in the same way that it does on any of 
the stocks on which it has yet been placed. So 
far as my experience goes, it lives the longest 
when budded on a young, vigorous Brier half 
standard high, as when grown in this way the 
large spongy excrescence usually formed at the 
junction with the stock is completely above the 
damp earth, and under such conditions, death, 
which is caused by the protuberance, seems to 
be longer deferred. The way in which this Rose 
goes off is a great drawback to it; for although 
some individual examples last much longer than 
others, it appears to only be a question of time : 
and when it is grown in positions from which it 
cannot be spared, there seems no way but intro¬ 
ducing young plants at intervals to take the 
place of the older ones that die off, taking the 
precaution to plant the young ones sufficiently 
soon to give them an opportunity of gaining 
strength and size to at once occupy the space of 
those that die ; or, what is still better, graduall y 
reduce the heads of such as show the diseased 
Btem to make room for the young examples that 
are destined to fill their places.—T. B. 

A valuable greenhouse shrub —For 
the greenhouse or conservatory this prettily 
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negated Japanese shrub, Eurya lati folia 
riegata, is most useful, as it contrasts well 
th Camellias and similar dark-foliaged plants, 
d always looks well, whether in summer or 
nter. Not only is this Eurya suitable for the 
ove named purpose, but it is also equally so 
• ornamenting rooms, halls, or corridors, 
lere it always stands well, as, from having 
sh thick leathery leaves, it is indifferent to 
nospheric influences and is unaffected by dust, 
i habit of growth is naturally bushy, but it 
ly easily be trained and grown to any form, 
at of the pyramid being perhaps the best, and 
e one to which it lends itself most readily, 
though, with a little coaxing, it may be got up 
a standard, plants of which are very striking 
the centres of groups, or for relieving flatness 
d uniformity. To run them up as standards 
1 that is necessary is to take out any side 
oots as they show themselves, which will 
rce up the lead, and fwhen this has reached 
e height required the point should be nipped 
it, when the top part will soon break, and 
j stopping the shoots that emanate from 
ience nice symmetrical heads may be made. 

pyramids are desired, the side branches 
ust be encouraged till they attain a length 
ifficient to form the frame, when they too 
iould be stopped as well as the lead, and the 
lants will then furnish up of themselves. The 
ay to get good specimens quickly is to grow on 
om the cutting state in moist peat, as by so 
oing much time is saved, and the plants get to 
useful size in a year or so. To keep them 
*ee from thrip, red spider, &o., when under 
uch treatment, it will be necessary to syringe 
reely, and to give them rest by subjecting 
hem to a cool temperature during the winter. 
<ike most Bhrubby evergreens, the Eurya will 
tand hard pruning, and may therefore be kept 
lose and compact by an annual cutting back, 
vhich should be done early in spring, when 
he buds soon start again and refurnish the 
ilants w ith new foliage. As to soil, the Eurya 
will grow freely in either peat or loam, but the 
-ariegation comes out best in plants growing 
n peat, or a mixture of the two if plenty of 
land be added, as when growing liquid manure 
'an be given to assist in its full development. 
To strike cuttings, the best way is to take them 
Dff with a heel, and to put them in early in the 
mtumn, and stand them in a cold frame for 
the winter to callus, when by subjecting them 
to a little warmth in the spring they root at 
once, and start rapidly off into growth—S. D. 

6791 — Wintering Lobelias.— In Gar 
dening of Jan. 14 I find a paragraph in which 
" A. T. C.” says Lobelias will not live through 
the winter if taken from the open ground, even 
with the most careful management. Allow me 
to say that I always take mine from the ground, 
and have some now in my greenhouse in full 
Sower which were taken up last October. They 
were seedlings last spring, and have never ceased 
to flower, and have been a valuable acquisition 
to the greenhouse during the winter. They are 
now making lots of new shoots, which I shall 
pinch off and put in as cuttings. The kinds I 
grow are L. pumila magnifies and L. speciose 
oompacta. I like the last named best.—T. W. Y. 


share such positions along with Scarlet Runners, 
Convolvulus, and Canary Creepers used for a 
similar purpose. Any who may be contemplating 
so using them during the coming summer should 
sow seeds early in April in moderately stiff loam, 
putting a couple of seeds in a 3-in. pot, and 
plunging them in an ordinary manure frame, in 
which they will grow on the same as Cucumbers. 
Towards the end of May they should be gradu¬ 
ally inured to bear full exposure, and then planted 
out on ridges the same as Vegetable Marrows. In 
warm, sunny positions on manure or soil heaps 
they thrive amazingly, or at the foot of south 
and west walls they may be planted on the level. 
They should be waterea freely during summer, 
and be kept thickly mulched with good manure, 
for, being ravenous exhausters of the ground, 
unless they are well satisfied in this respect, 


damanged with a sharp knife before planting. 
If grown for forcing indoors, plant 12 in. row 
from row and 9 in. plant from plant, and if 
liberally treated during the summer, they 
will be strong enough to lift in the autumn for 
forcing. For making a plantation for forcing 
with hot leaves, plant the rows 3 ft. apart and 
the plants 2j ft. asunder, in order to give plenty 
of room to cover the plants with pots and ho t 
manure. I prefer three plants in each clump 
about from 3 in. to 4 in. apart in a triangle, so 
that the Seakale pot will cover them. 

Propagating from roots.— Seakale can 
also be propagated from strong roots selected 
when lifting the plants for forcing in the 
autumn and winter. Cut all the strongest roots 
into lengths about 9 in. and use the young roots 
as small as a quill pen for planting ; they pro- 



1, Small round striped Apple; 2, Medium-sized yellow Apple; 3. Small Oranve ; 4, Small 
striped Oramre ; 5, Pear-shaped, striped ; 6, Pear-shaped, white ; 7, Pear-shaped, yellow; 8, Pear- 
shaped, bi-colonred ; 9, Pear shnped, lar«e white; 10, Pear shaped, waited; 11, Small Lemon; 
1?, Summer Crook-neck ; 13, Bottle : 14, Bell-shaped, striped ; 15, Bishop’s-hat; 10, Turk s-cap, red ; 
17,'Waited, sulphur yellow; 18. Onion shaped, white; 19, Custard; 20,'Coloquinte, bi-coloured; 
21, Coloquinte, preen ; 22, Coloquinte, egg shaped ; 23, Green, white, striped ; 24, Golden yellow 
bush ; 25, Powder-horn. 


GOURDS. 

Most people are familiar with Gourds, Pumpkins, 
and Vegetable Marrows, but few have any idea 
of the immense variety of them that exist, or of 
the varied, not to say comical, forms and shapes 
which some of them assume, or of the varied 
weights which they attain ; some, the Ohio 
Squash, for instance, turn the scale at 150 lbs., 
and from this thero is every weight downwards 
to the small Orange and Pear-shaped Gourds of 
about 1 lb. Generally, they aro grown for orna¬ 
mentation only, but the major part of the varie¬ 
ties are equal to the best Vegetable Marrows for 
culinary purposes. Taking this latter fact into 
account, they are worthy of extended culture, 
serving, as they would, at one and the same time 
two purposes. In America they are largely grown 
for cattle feeding. Amongst the best that may be 
used for culinary purposes are the various Cus¬ 
tard and Melon forms, and some few of the larger 
Pear-shaped kinds. The smaller-striped orange 
and green kinds are only fitted for ornamenta¬ 
tion ; they make a very handsome summer cover¬ 
ing for any old wall, fence, or trellis, and, being 
of the easiest culture, might well be allowed to 


mildew is sure to prove fatal to them. Most large 
seedsmen con supply seeds of the different kinds. 


VEGETABLES. 


CULTURE OF SEAKALE. 

Sowing: seed. —Seakale is one of our most 
useful vegetables for winter and spring use, and 
most piontable if proporly treated during the 
growing season. It may be grown from soed 
sown in March or early in April in drills 9 in. 
apart, or in beds 4 ft. wide sown broadcast. 
The young plants must bo thinned out when 
largo enough several inches apart, in order to 
give them room the first scasou. In the follow¬ 
ing spring they will be large enough to trans¬ 
plant. Before lifting prepare a piece of ground 
by trenching it deeply, and well manuring it 
with some rotten farmyard manure, tiaving the 
ground ready, lift the plants carefully with a 
digging fork, for if not carefully lifted the roots 
are very often broken. Cut off all that are 


duce plants fit to force during the winter. Be 
careful to cut the top or thick end of the small 
roots off horizontally, so that the plants will 
have a good crown, and cut the Bmall ends off 
slantingly, for by doing so I find that the thongs 
root more freely than if cut level like the tops. 
I always lift my plants for forcing indoor as 
soon as the leaves die down in autumn. In lift- 
ting, I commence at one end of the plantation 
and take out an opening deep enough to get 
below the young roots and so lift all my youDg 
plants. When the sets are ready for planting, I 
tie them into bundles with tar twine, and mak¬ 
ing a treucli in a spare corner of the garden I 
lay in the bundles, covering the crowns with 
some fine soil to encourage them to make a 
callus; then I cover them with leaves or dry 
straw to keep them from freezing during the 
winter ; I also lay my old plants into trenches 
and cover them with leaves, lifting them for 
forcing as required. The ground to be planted I 
trench early in winter, so that it may be ex¬ 
posed to the frost. As Seaksle grows best in 
good strong land, if the soil is very light it is 
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well to top-dreBs with olay or similar soil to be 
dog into the ground when trenched. 

Plantingf.—Early in April is a good time to 
plant, and the thongs will be fonnd to have 
formed young crowns and young roots during 
the winter. When ready to plant, rake the 
ground fine with an iron rake and plant the 
thongs 12 in. row from row, and 9 in. plant from 
plant. All the plantation will require during the 
summer will be to keep it free from weeds and 
the surface open ; give a good dressing of guano 
or some artificial manure during the summer, 
for Seakale is a gross feeding plant and requires 
plenty of nourishment in order to get strong 
heads for forcing. As soon as the frost kills 
the leaves in autumn, the plants will be ready 
to lift for forcing, whioh may be done in the 
Mushroom house, or in any place where the tops 
can be kept dark, so that the Kale may be 
blanched white. 

Forcing;,—A temperature of from 60° to 60° 
will be sufficient. The plants may be put in 
large pots or boxes, and covered with pots of 
the same size. The finest blanched Seakale is 
grown in pits heated with hot-water tanks, 
which are used in most of the establishments in 
whioh Seakale is grown largely for market. 
When grown in pits, put a few inches of soil 
over the slates or boards which cover the tank. 
Commence at one end of the pit and lay in 
the roots a few inches apart, covering the 
crowns over with some fine soil, so that 
they will stand quito upright; give the 
soil a thorough soaking with water, and 
have some dry soil ready to cover the plants 
over 9 in. deep. In a short time, according to 
the temperature maintained, the plants will 
soon begin to grow, and as soon as you see the 
tips of the leaves coming through the Kale may 
be cut, and it will be found to be finer blanched 
and of better quality than that forced outdoors 
or in pots or boxes. We can have our first crop 
of Kale early in December, and by having plenty 
of plants the supply can be maintained till late in 
April by having the latest plants laid in some cool 
place, such as a border at the baok of a north 
wall. I find Seakale to require a good deal of 
moisture at the roots when forced in pots or 
boxes, for if not well supplied with water it is 
always of an inferior quality. The roots planted 
out after forcing are just as good the second 
year as the first if care is taken to preserve 
them from frost when taken from the forcing 
pots or boxes. W. C. 


Walcheren Cauliflower and Wal- 
cheren Broccoli.—These are undoubtedly one 
and the same thing; but, being entered in 
catalogues under both Cauliflower and Broccoli, 
purchasers are often misled ; and I have known 
many try it as winter Broccoli, although it is as 
tender as any other Cauliflower, of which it is 
really one of the very best for succession during 
summer and autumn. I generally sow a small 
batch under glass in February between rows of 
early Potatoes, and if the young plants be 
pricked out in cold frames, they make a useful 
succession to the autumn-sown Cauliflowers. 
We sow in open borders in March, April, and 
May, and pat out a few rows at a time be¬ 
tween rows of early Peas that are planted at 
wide distances apart, as I find both Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli do best on firm land ; and for late 
antumn use we generally plant a large quantity 
from the May sowings, when early Potatoes 
have been cleared off, by simply levelling the 
soil and drawing deep drills in whioh to insert 
the plants and retain the water, if the weather 
is dry and sultry at planting time in July. 
From this planting we get fine heads in the 
antumn, and by carefully tying up the leaves 
to protect them from early frost, and shaking 
dry Fern fronds or litter over them (or lifting 
and storing them in frames), they may be en¬ 
joyed for many months ; bat, except in more 
genial winters than we have had lately, they 
are useless for standing out in winter, for whioh 
purpose Veitoh’s Protecting, Snow’s, or Back¬ 
house’s Broccoli are in every way superior, being 
able to resist ordinary frost when forming a 
head fit for table.—J. G. L. 

Dusting seedling vegetables. — Al¬ 
though it may seem a small matter, it is of the 
ighest importance to be prepared beforehand 
with a good supply of dry material ready for 
dusting over vegetable crops as 8 on as they are 


fairly through the soil. We find wood ashes, soot, 
and lime mixed together a very efficient dress¬ 
ing, and it also acts as a good manure, thereby 
pushing the young plants on rapidly past the 
critical stage when they are specially liable to 
attacks from vermin; and in sowing such crops 
as Carrots, Turnips, Ac., it is a good plan to 
cover the seed in the drills with the same 
material, as it has quite a magical effect on the 
young crops.—J. G. L. 

The Carrot. —Having been very successful 
with my Carrot crop last year, it may not be 
out of place to give the readers of Gardening 
Illustrated an account of how I proceeded 
with the preparation of the ground, sowing the 
seeds, &c. Having chosen a piece of ground, I 
decided on trenching it to the depth of 2 ft., but 
before I got out my opening I came upon a drain, 
which prevented me from doing so. However, I 
determined to double dig it, which I did, manur¬ 
ing it with very short old farmyard manure. 
This was done about the beginning of March ; 
then in the middle of April I prepared for sow¬ 
ing, stirring it thoroughly with the hoe, and 
raking it perfectly level, making it as firm as I 
could, by trampling on it the long way, then 
across, going over it two or three times. I then 
gave a good dressing of soot, raking it well in, 
and having drawn my drills 1 ft. apart, com¬ 
menced sowing Early Scarlet Short Horn, 
James’s Intermediate, and Altringham. When 
1 in. through the soil I partly thinned them, 
giving another dressing of soot, stirring fre¬ 
quently between the drills with the hoe until I 
thinned 2 in. apart. They were then left to grow 
undisturbed, and the result was a fine crop of 
large clean grown roots, withoat even a trace of 
worms about them. The soil here is light and 
sandy.—J. B., East Forfarshire. 

Silver-skinned Onions.— Many value 
these for pickling, and as they are of the easiest 
culture, everyone possessing a piece of land may 
grow them. They may be sown from the end of 
March until • the end of May. Unlike other 
Onions, a small bulb is most desired in their 
case, and this is best secured by sowing them 
broadcast in beds where the soil is rather poor. 
—J.M. 

6824.— Planting Potatoes late.— When 
planting Potatoes m spring I lay aside the 
small ones with sprouts attached and keep 
them nntil about the middle of July, when I 
prepare a bed 3£ ft. wide and plant them about 
6 in. apart each way. As soon as the tops ap¬ 
pear above ground I soil the Potatoes from the 
ontside of the bed. Nothing more is wanted 
until the frost cats down the tops, when the Po¬ 
tatoes must be covered with litter. I have grown 
them in this way for the last ten years, and have 
been very successful with them. To cook them, 
they are first washed, then boiled, and after¬ 
wards peeled. They are next returned to the 
saucepan with a little batter, and when taken 
out sent up to table as quickly as possible. 
They are pronounced better than any early 
foroed Potatoes, being very dry.—J. W, 


FRUIT, 

PROTECTING THE BLOSSOM OF PEAR 
TREES. 

Pears generally open their blossoms before the 
Apple, and are consequently, to some extent, 
more liable to injury from frost; bat it is the 
cold piercing wind that does so much injury to 
fruit tree blossoms during a cold spring, espe¬ 
cially when the flowers are damp, and it is to 
shelter from the biting winds and damaging 
effects of snow, sleet, and cold rains that onr 
efforts should be directed. I have often noticed 
in old-fashioned gardens, where old buildings 
with projecting, overhanging eaves abound, that 
the fruit trees against such buildings are seldom 
without a crop, and no doubt a building of a ny 
kind is warmer than a more wall. 

I was walking over a garden last summer 
and noticed a singular instance of the effect 
of the shelter afforded by a slight receBS 
in the wall. A Pear tree was trained on 
the gable end of the stable; there had 
formerly been a window near the centre towards 
the top to give light to a loft. And in bricking 
it up only 4^-in. work was employed, and as it 
was built flush inside, a reoess 5 in. deep, the 
size of the window, existed outside. The Pear 


tree covered the whole gable end, and in this 
recess the fruit hung thickly, whilst on the 
other part of the tree the fruits were very thin. 

The difference was remarkable. I examined it 
closely to see if it could be accounted for in any 
other way, but I was obliged to come to the con¬ 
clusion that the shelter afforded by the recess 5 
was the cause of the difference in crop. If we 
could keep off cold storms of snow, sleet, and \ 
rain, and break the force of the cutting wind, j 
we might at least count upon having a moderate 
crop of fruit even in difficult seasons. In walk- ' 
ing across a bleak open heath or common the 
moment we leave the open country and enter 
amid the lanes and hedges of the cultivated dis¬ 
tricts we feel the effect of the hedges in toning 
down and softening the wind, although the 
hedges may be bare and leafless. 

A patch of Furze or a Thorn hedge holds the 
wind in its tight embrace and seems to rob it of 
its icy coldness ; and the knowledge of this fact 
has led many to make a free use of branches to 
protect frnit tree blossoms. Up to the present 
time this has been mainly confined to evergreen 
branohes suoh as Yew and Spruce Fir, but I 
think so far as Pears are concerned small 
branches densely loaded with small twiggy 
growths even withoat foliage would, be fonnd 
very useful in preserving and sheltering the 
blossoms ; small pieces of Birch, Elm, Lime, and , 
Hazel, or any other tree that produces a goodly - 
number of small twigs, the thick end tucked i 
under the Pear branches, leaving the twiggy j 
points drooping downwards, would often arrest 
the oold particles of snow or sleet and oonvey it j 
to the earth. They would also help to break up * 
and distribute the force of the wind ; they would 
cost next to nothing, and we may rest satisfied 
that if they did no good they will do no harm. 

We all know the value of even a single thick¬ 
ness of old fishing net as a protection of fruit 
trees or any other plant in spring, and branches 
rightly distributed are as valuable as nets. Look¬ 
ing back and taking note of the many instances 
where a crop of frnit has been saved by a good 
coping, I can have no hesitation in recommending 
temporary copings to be used in spring, either 
made of glass, wood, canvas, or reeds. My idea 
of a good coping would be something that could 
be worked on hinges, and folded back on the 
wall in fine weather to give air to the tops of 
the trees. The objection to all wide copings is 
they give shelter when the trees would be better 
exposed. I have never seen any arrangement of 
this kind at work, bat I don’t see any difficulty 
about it; it should be made as light as is com¬ 
patible with strength. H. 


GENERAL HINTS ON FRUIT GROWING. 

Selection of the ground. —When frnit 
trees are to be planted, select a piece of land 
sloping ^towards the south. If the land be wet, 
so that the rain lodges in pools, it mnst be 
drained by laying 4-in. drain tiles 3 ft. below 
the surface if an outlet can be secured at this 
depth ; if not, then let the pipes be laid as low 
as convenient, as dry warm soil is indispens¬ 
able to vigorous root action, except in the case 
of Black Currant trees, which like a damp smL 

Preparation of land. —To prepare new 
land for frnit trees, it is best the first year to 
trench it all over two spades deep, burying the 
Grass with all rubbish at the bottom, acd 
plant Potatoes or Celery on it, as either offthese 
crops destroy the grass roots and weeds, and 
afterwards the land can be kept clean with 
little trouble. This deep trenching gives a good 
light mellow loam in which the fibrous roots 
revel. In preparing the land for Strawberries, 
it is necessary to bury a good layer of stable 
manure 9 in. below the surface, for the roots to 
feed on as they strike downwards. 

Selection of trees.— Choose well formed 
trees with clean straight stems, furnished 
with branches at right angles from the stem, all 
round and with small fibrous roots. If planted in 
this form, the roots spread oat and catch the beat 
and rain at those seasons of the year when the 
fruit is setting and ripening. Any tree properly 
planted should never require a prop or support 
to make it stand erect. 

When and how to plant— Planting 
may be done between the end of September and 
the beginning of March; a week earlier or 
later is of little consequence. I prefer moving 
most frnit trees immediately after the frnit is 
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gathered. The trees get a better hold of the soil 
when planted in autumn, and are better pre¬ 
pared for bearing fruit in the following year. 
Oive every tree sufficient room to spread out 
both root and branch. The almost universal 
fault of amateur gardeners in planting trees 
is a tendency to overcrowd them. Let the 
holes into which the trees are to be planted 
always be made large enough to allow of the 
roots being spread out straight in every direc¬ 
tion. Before planting the tree spread a thin layer 
of horse manure at the bottom of the hole, then 
cover this over with clean soil so that the roots 
shall not touch the manure ; then put the tree 
in, and cover the roots well over with soil, 
and ou the top of that fill up with good stable 
manure, and cover all over with soil. On no ac¬ 
count should any crop be planted under fruit 
trees. Gooseberry trees or Raspberries may be 
planted in orchards (especially in the south of 
England), but in this case the large trees must 
be so wide apart as not to keep the sunlight and 
heat off the bushes growing near. No kind of 
vegetable should be grown in an orchard, as this 
causes a needless disturbing of the tree roots, 
and, on the other hand, no kind of vegetable 
does really well under trees. 

When to prune. —The best time to prune 
is before the sap begins to rise—any .time during 
open weather from the first week in January 
till the end of February. If a tree is gross ana 
vigorous it will make an excess of wood how¬ 
ever much it may be pruned, and, in fact, the 
more it is pruned the faster will it produce 
fresh wood. Stop the leading shoots, take out 
the weak wood, and take out a whole branch 
here and there in the ease of old fruit trees that 
have become so dense that the light oannot get 
to all the branches. 

How and when to manure.— As soon 
as the fruit is gathered clear the land of rubbish 
and give a top-dressing of manure. Ashpit 
manure is very beneficial to Gooseberries. Liquid 
manure may be given freely in summer to all 
fruit trees when the fruit is setting. G. C. 

Eccles. 


Hints on early Melons.— From the 
present time to the end of February is a good 
time to make two or three Bmall sowings of Melon 
seeds for an early crop. The seed should be 
selected with care, and procured from trust¬ 
worthy sources, always keeping in mind that 
certain varieties require more than a mere 
recommendation on paper for early work. The 
sort which I grow for early fruiting is Malvern 
Hall, an old Melon possessing rare qualities as 
an early forcer. It ripens from ten days to a fort¬ 
night before any other kind which we have 
tried, but it does not present that imposing ap¬ 
pearance on the dessert or exhibition table that 
many other varieties do either in form or size. 
The early Melon crop is our most difficult one 
to manage. Early Grapes, Peaches, or Straw¬ 
berries are comparatively easy to grow, simply 
because they have furnished themselves with 
all the essentials in the current year’s growth, 
but with the Melon it is very different. The 
only advantage one can have is good seed and 
proper facilities for growing it, which is more 
the exception than the rule. In sowing the seed 
for early crops have the requisite numbor of 
small pots washed clean, and put a rough piece 
of soil in the bottom of each, filling the pot 
about half full with any ordinary soil run 
through a £-in. riddle. Then drop two good 
seeds into each pot, and cover slightly through 
a fine sieve. The pots should then be plunged 
in a temperature of from 80° to 8o°. If the 
bottom heat be from fermenting material there 
will be no need of watering before the plants 
have grown into “ rough leaf.” Meanwhile they 
will be earthed up with soil that is warmed to 
the same temperature as that of the soil in 
which the plants are growing. This is done 
by consulting the bottom-heat thermometer, 
and nothing is of more importance than 
avoiding checks in early growth. While 
the young plants are progressing the soil 
for the final planting out will be in process 
of preparation. Melons will grow in any soil, 
but they prefer a good fibry loam well incor¬ 
porated with burnt clay and wood ashes ; and 
preference should be given to limited root-room 
for early crops. Taking the *‘ make-shift ” prin¬ 
ciple for our guide, bottom-heat can always be 
supplied where there is a command of fresh 


manure and leaves. A rude base of briokwork 
can be laid of sufficient height on which to 
lace either pots or square tubs with drainage 
oles in the bottom to admit of a free passage 
for water, and the tabs might be made to come 
to pieces like a frame. By having a base of 
this sort the bottom-heat could always be re¬ 
newed and a steadier heat kept up than by 
planting out on a bed where the heat could 
not be renewed at intervals. When abont 1 ft. 
high two or three of the strongest shoots should 
be stopped in order to secure a few fruiting 
laterals ; and in ten days or so two or three 
more might be pinched in the same way, and 
| the remainder might be allowed to reach the 
top of the wires before they were stopped, and 
might be permitted to carry a full crop. Of 
course pinching so early entails a little sacri¬ 
fice, but the advantages of a few early fruits 
is a consideration with many people. Heat and 
moisture should be increased according to ne¬ 
cessity as the days lengthen, and later conditions 
of treatment ought to be governed by individual 
requirements.—W. H. 


pelled to employ a man to remove the obstruc¬ 
tion, and yon shall oharge him with oost of 
labour and damage done to garden. Keep a copy 
of memorandum sent, and also bring in a wit¬ 
ness to see the wall before you remove it from 
where it fell. If you get no reply by the expira¬ 
tion of the term named, you may employ Labour 
to stack the stone and bricks in some vacant 
spot on your premises. Do not throw the debris 
into your neighbour’s garden, or you may make 
yourself liable for damage to plants. Get a re¬ 
ceipt for money paid for labour, and detain the 
material of the fallen wall till you are compen¬ 
sated for your outlay. Or yon might sell them 
by public auction to defray the same after hav¬ 
ing given due notice of the same in the adver¬ 
tising medium of the town, as follows: “ If 
A.. B. does not remove the building materials 

lying at C. D.’s on or before the- day of 

-, 1882, they will be sold to defray expenses.” 

—Signed, C. D., 22, Derby Street, B—t—u, 

this-day of-, 1882. It is illegal to sell 

more than covers the expenses incurred.—G. C., 
Eccles. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

6919.-Law respecting fences.— For¬ 
merly when Thorn hedges were planted on em¬ 
bankments, the whole bank and hedge belonged 
to the man who planted the hedge, inasmuch as 
the embankment necessarily mast be thrown up 
within his own boundary; consequently it was 
entirely on his own land, and often there was 
left from 1 ft. to 3 ft. beyond the bank, that the 
owner might pass on the other side of the fence 
to cut or trim it. In time3 more recent a man 
would plant a hedge on the level land within 
8 ft. of his own boundary, and he would protect 
it on the other side with rails. Of course, so 
long as the wooden fence lasted there was no 
difficnlty in deciding the boundary. Sometimes 
there were, and still are, a few flagstones or 
bricks placed firmly in the ground to indicate 
tho exact bonndary. Where the superstructure 
is a wooden fence, or the stones or bricks are 
placed at the extremities of a Thorn fence to 
show the limit, there is in the event of the 
Thorn hedge dying, or the stumps and soils de¬ 
caying, the legal boundary still clearly indi¬ 
cated. I know of a boundary that is composed 
of one line of bricks set in the ground, and on 
these is placed a boarded fence, so that should 
the fence be removed or get blown down, there 
still remains the permanent brickwork. It is the 
habit at the present time to plant the Thorns or 
Hollies at the extremity of the laud ; conse¬ 
quent ly, when they are fully grown, and have 
become, perhaps, 6 ft. wide, the fence covers the 
land equally on both sides, so that the real 
boundary is the middle of the bush. In “ Victor’s ” 
case I should think that originally one owner 
has held both plots, and that he has bought 
them at different times, and fenced them when 
he has taken possession ; therefore, in the ab¬ 
sence of any knowledge to the contrary I should 
assume that the struts or stump3 and rails are 
the legal boundary, but as I judge that the 
laud hs s now become gardens (at least, that in 
“ Victor’s ” occupation), I should think that 
the Thom hedge will be held to be the boun- 
dary for all practical purposes, inasmuch as 
neither of “ Victor’s ” neighbours oan come into 
his garden without his permission.—G. C. t 
Eccles. 

6914.— Party wall blown down.— If the 
wall that 44 Enquirer ” speaks of was blown into 
his garden last October, the owner of it has had 
ample time to rebuild or remove it. If he has a 
lease on the house to which the wall in question 
belongs (i.e., a lease that includes keeping the 
outside in repair), and supposing the wall to have 
been in good condition when he took the house, 
then he would be liable to remove the fallen 
wall from your garden and make compensation 
for any damage done. If he be but a yearly 
tonant, the landlord (i.e., his landlord) is liable 
for all damage done. Or, if the wall was in bad 
condition when the lease was given, then also 
is the landlord liable. Send the responsible party 
a written notice by messenger, or registered 
letter, apprising him of the wall being blown 
into your garden, and that it is interfering with 
your gardening operations, and that if it be not 
removed within seven days you shall be com. 


6901.—Peaches in greenhouses. —The 
Peach trees in question ought to do well if they 
receive good treatment, seeing that they are 
fully exposed to the sun nearly all day, although 
tho shade of the big trees may be a slight draw¬ 
back. Give the Peach trees a good watering before 
they start into growth, keeping the house neither 
too moist nor to dry, when in flower giving more 
air and less moisture as the season advances, 
syringing frequently during tho season. In the 
| autumn and after the fruit is gathered, should 
| the weather prove dull and sunless, apply a little 
fire-heat, giving plenty of air, and yon will have 
no difficnlty in securing well-ripened wood with 
plenty of flower-buds for a future crop.—J. B. 

6903. — Sharpening and adjusting 
mowing machines .—Remove the bottom 
late from the machine, then fix it in a vioe, 
raw a straight line along the edge of the plate, 
then with a sawyer’s file rasp it down to the 
line with the same slope as the cutters; then 
get the plate recut at each end, to make it come 
close to the cutters as before, making the plate 
and cutters to meet exactly the same as in a 
pair of shears. Get a piece of rough paper and 
try to cut it all along ; if it clips it neatly and 
at onoe, you have it set right. The rest will 
defend on the lowering or raising of the rollers. 

6859.— Hardy English Orchids.—I feel 
certain 44 Cuckoo Dorking ” will be amply repaid 
for any trouble expended on the collecting and 
cultivating of these plants. With a similar object 
in view I have now got together most of those 
growing in this immediate neighbourhood, and 
will be happy to give any information in my 
power, as well as living specimens of some kinds 
that cannot be procured in Surrey, if 44 Cuckoo ” 
will write to following address.— A. D. Webster, 
Llandegai, Bangor , North Wales. 

6911.— Pruning Roses.— Charles Lawson 
is a summer blooming Rose, and will not bear 
much pruning. I only cut out a little of the weak 
wood, and leave the strong shoots nearly their 
full length. Perhaps 44 Lover of Roses ” pruned 
all his Roses a little too hard. Thin out the weak 
wood and shorten the shoots very moderately 
this spring, and they will probably flower well. 
—L. D. 

6867.—Sparrows in gardens.—I regret 
that so many correspondents advocate the use of 
poisoned grain for the destruction of small birds. 
It is both a cruel and dangerous practice. The 
harm done by small birds to seed crops is small 
in comparison to the good work they do in des¬ 
troying the inseot pests, and certainly we have 
no right to put these little creatures to a painful 
death.—M. J. S. 

6907 — Ten-week Stocks.— If Ten-week 
Stock seed is sown thinly in the open ground 
in light soil about the end of March good strong 
plants may be obtained. When 4 in. to 6 in. 
high transplant them, taking up sufficient earth 
so as not to disturb the roots. I find Stocks 
raised in the open ground are far better than 
those raised in frames, &c.—A. H. J. 

6867.—Sparrows to gardens —'"F. W. P." in 
giving directions for poisoning wheat seems to be un¬ 
aware that it is illegal to poison grain, seed, or meal for 
destroying birds, or to lay or place upon any groundtor 
exposed place any such poisoned grain, <kc. The penalty 
for so doing not to exceed £10. This Act was passed July 
28, 1863.—E. A. W. 
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6881 .—Renovating 1 Nut tree®.— Bead the article 
on pruning fruit trees In Gardening (p. 664) And in 
addition to following the direction* there given loosen 
the ground for 3 ft. or 4 ft. round the stem, and scrape 
the loosened earth off clean. This will generally bring 
the suckers away with it; if not, they must be twisted 
off with the hand.—M att. 


6967.—Keeping Grape®.— J. B .—The shelves ihould 
be nude 4 in. or 5 In. wide, and sloping towards the 
wall at the back, and about 9 in. above each other. Strips 
of wood must be nailed along the back wall 3 in. or. 4 in. 
above each shelf, so that the bottles can be slipped 
between the strips and the shelf and be kept in their 

K 'soes. The neok of the bottle will project some distance 
yond the shelf and allow the bunch of Grapes to hang 
down. 

6968.—Trees for London.—I want to plant a tree 
at the end of my garden in Chelsea, to form a screen 
from new houses. As there are Lilac bushes there 
already, I want a tree of good height to stand among 
them. Would a Poplar thrive in London f as that would 
lure the best chance. — E. C. [A Lombardy Poplar 
would thrive very well.] 

6969.—'Todea superba.— Pat .—Do net put it in a 
forcing house, or you will kill it Keep it m the coel 
greenhouse with the glass shade over it 
Young Botanist .—At any good optician’s shop. Price 

depends upon size and quality.- K. W. — Messrs 

Veltch A Sons, Chelsea, or Messrs. Henderson & Sons. 
Pine apple Nursery. Kdgware Rood, would no donbt 

supply you with a plant, but not with seed.- Tho. 

Davie .—From Mr. B. S. Williams, Paradise Nursery, 

Upper Holloway, London, N.- L. A .—At any place 

where flower-pots are sold, we should think.- F. Ijang- 

ley .—Bend four at a time. Shoots, leaves, and blooms, if 

possible.- Tottenham .—Deeply trench the ground and 

pick out the roots as the work proceeds. Thongs are 
fleshy roots which branch from the main stem; cut them 
in 4-in. or 6-in. lengths, and plant them 6 in. or 8 in. 

apart, and 3 in. or 4 in. deep.- Pat .—Choose those 

that are in best condition at the time of the show. AH 
are good kinds that you mention. 


QUBRIB8. 


Bales for Correspondents.—A U eommunlea- 
tiotu for insertion should oe clearly and ooncissly written 
on one tide of the paper only andaddrested to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, tn addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. A tuwers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title Qt the Query 
answered. When more than one Qitery is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
GARDENING going to press a considerable time before the 
day rf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries net 
answered should be sent to us again. 

6970. — How to etoke a boiler Are.— I have a 
non coil boiler, made in Glasgow, somewhat like tbAt 
advertised by blplock in Gardening. it setve* to heat 
sitting-rooms, whence pipes heat large greenhouse above. 
At first it had a damper in the stove-pipe, which com- 
muoicates with brick chimney after an ascent of 9 ft. 
This caused smoke and sulphur and was removed. Stove 
now requires too much attention, instead of every 10 
or 12 hours. How ihall 1 stoke ? Coal aloue cakes and 
dies out. the same with cinders and slack, which form 
very hard clinkers. Coke is too quick, and burns out 
directly. I try to control draught by a bi ick over ash-hole. 
Could a damper in brick chimney act ? If so. how could 
it be fixed and controlled ? There must bn no smoke or 
smell Any advice will oblige.— Lancashire. 

6971. —Plants for epergne.— I have had turned In 
alabaster a sort of epergne to grow Ferns in. It is about 
1 ft. 3 in. high ; the bottom basin is about 6 in. ia 
diameter and 21 in. in depth * the middle basin, A} in 
in diameter and 21 in. deep; the top of trumpet form, 
2} in. in diameter and 31 in. deep. A centre suaft con¬ 
nects the three bssins together, down which the drain¬ 
age is carried off. Ita position will be in a window facing 
west, In which many English and some exotic Ferns do 
fairly welL Will some reader tell me what Ferns I 
should plant it with? I have thought that a Selaginella 
would best suit the bottom and middle ba»ins, and a 
small rooted free-growing Fern about 9 in. or 12 in. 
high for the top basin.— BrixtoK. 

6972. —Destroying slugs.— In a recent number of 
Gardening I observed a remedy for slugs. I wish to ask 
whether the corrosive sublimate recommended will destroy 
the plant as well as the slug. The same inquiry applies 
to another remedy recommended November 17, 1880 
(carbonate Of ammonia). The plants in my garden are 
devoured by slugs, and unless I get a cure 1 expect to 
have no Strawberries after this mild winter. 1 should be 
therefore glad to know whether 1 may safely water the 
Strawberry beds now, and wheu in fruit, with either of 
the above-named mixtures.- C. C. C. 

6973. —Annuals for beds.—I want to plant two 
miniature flower beds with hardy annuals that take up 
but little room, such as Calliopsis; can any one recom¬ 
mend me a few T The beds arc 6 ft. across, and are round. 
Also, I should like a list of a few handsome or sweet- 
scented hardy annuals other than the following: Alys- 
sum. Cyanus, SUene, Nicotiana, Nemophila, Virginian 
Stock. Saponaria, Ltnums, Eschscholtzia. Jacobca, Con¬ 
volvulus, Mignonette. I have all these, but wish for an 
entirely different stock this year, and do not know what 
to choose among so many. Any information will oblige. 
—Seventeen Years Old. 

6974. — Ferns in case not thriving.—I have had 
a Fern case in London for two years, and have tried most 
of the species of Ferns recommended for this purpose, 
but none really thrive, and some have died. The principal 
defect is that the fronds turn brown and become mouldy. 
The case is well ventilated and in south window. Which 
la the best mode of watering ? Should dead and decayed 
fronds be removed ? The few which thrive at all grow to 
a great height, and have very long stems.—E. C. 


6976.— Law respecting drains.— Will some one 
kindly tell me the law regarding drains through a gar¬ 
den T There it one at the head of my garden 6 in. higher 
than the walk, packed np with atone aides, and covered 
on the top with flat slabs. It often breaks away, and 
the smell is very bad. It might be rightly called a 
surface drain. Do the repairs fall on me or the owner 
of the house from where the drain comes T Are not 
all drains bound by law to be carried a certain depth 
i under ground at the cost of the owner! It is an old 
drain of many years standing.—D. Y. W. 

6976. —Tenant right to greenhouse. — Three 
years ago I built a small greenhouse in my garden, my 
then landlord laying I should not be disturbed while I 
chose to stay : since then he has died, and the property 
has gone to his nephew, who is now my landlord. Now, 
he wishes me to pay so much per yard for the ground on 
which the greenhouse stands, it being in the garden, for 
which I pay rent, house and garden being included. Now, 

1 wish to know If I can take it down and dispose of it, 
it being built on a wooden fouadation, or whether by 
law he can claim it.- Constant Reader, 

6977. -Lawn on chalk soil.- What is the best 
dressing for a lawn on a very poor chalk soil ? The lawn 
is new. rough, and very bare in places. I want to im¬ 
prove it during the winter, previous to sowing it In 
April. I have to purchase all manure and mould ; and 
wood ashes are practically unobtainable. Our road 
scrapings are poor and chalky, asthe roads are hilly an 1 
very few horses pass along. Should the tennis and 
ordinary lawns be treated all in same way T—Caterham 
Valley. 

6978. —Boys damaging gardens. —Opposite my 
garden across the street Is a waste field, and m summer 
boys living in the neighbourhood make a cricket ground 
of it, and constantly knock their ball into my garden, 
breaking off flowers and planta, and come after it with¬ 
out any regard to the damage to mr garden or the annoy¬ 
ance to me. I should be glad of advice as to some means 
of putting a stop to the nuisance, as .remonstrance seems 
useless. I believe no owner can be found for the field.— 
Vexed. 

6979. — Orange trees.— I hare an Orange tree about 

2 ft. high in a room; it flowered last year, and has now 
three Oranges on it. What treatment does it now re¬ 
quire to ensure its blooming again this year? Will it 
require pruning? if so, when ought it to be doneT and 
ought I to leave the Oranges on the trees ('hey are not 
yet ripe)? or will they interfere with its producing flowers 
this year?— Anxious. 

6980. —Making an orchard house —I have a 
disused stable (lean-to) msde of wood, felted and coated 
over with gas-tar. I purpose turning It into an orchard 
house, as it is just the fize mentioned in Gardening, 
September 3, 1881. 8hould the roof be glazed? and which 
is the best way to do it? I have glazed the front. What 
shall I do with the floor? Any further hint will oblige.— 
Amateur. 

6981 —Oats ln’gardens.— I am continually pestered 
with my neighbours' cats trespassing my garden both 
day and night time. They do not only destroy my plants 
and scratch the seedlings over, but are continually watch- 
Ins my pigeons. I have lost several lately through them, 
ran I lawfully destroy or do anything to the cats? 
Shall be glad of any Information on subject.— G. H. 
Mortimer. 

6982.— Grafting Aucubas.— Would it be practicable 
to graft shoots of the male Aucuba japonica on the ehoots 
of a large shrub of the female kind without cutting tho 
latter down? and would there be any likelihood of the 
operation proving successful? if so, how should it he 
done, and when is the right time? Any other hint would 
be thankfully received?—B. K. 

C9S3 — Gypsum as manure.— Is gypsum, crushed 
or ground, good as a fertiliser? if so, how should it be 
applied?and in what quantities, say to Grass lawns, to 
the vegetable garden, and to the flower garden ? I would 
also ask the same question with regard to the so-called 
soot ('red, not black), the residuum found in steam boi’er 
and other funnel flues from the combustion of coal?— 
Sekga. 

6984.- Orange tree in window —I hare an Orange 
tree in a pot in London ; it was quite healthy till about 
a fortnight ago, when the leav es began to drop off, and 
also the Oranges (which were nearly ripe). What is the 
cause of this, and what remedy? The tree has been 
judiciously watered, and every care taken of It, the leaves 
being sponged frequently. Any hints will greatly oblige. 
—Orange. 

1 9S5.—Ten-week Stocks.—wm some reader who 
has had experience in growing Ten-week Stocks from 
their own saved seed tell me if 1 shall have double 
flowers ir I vow the seed I saved from a bed of 
Stocks last autumn? 1 had many more double flowers 
than single ones; they were very fine. Shall I get them 
as fine and as double this year ? I want them for sale.— 
Peeping Tom, Coventry 

6980.— Flowering shrubs for Scotland.—I am 
going to make a bed of shrubs. Will anyone tell me the 
names of someTtright coloured free flowering sorts ? and 
whether it is best to plant now or in autumn ? I live noar 
the sea on the east coast offScotland. Will Pyrus japonica 
grow as a shrub? and ore tree Pmonies hardy in Scot¬ 
land?—I. L. 

6987.— Climbers for west aspect.— will someone 
kindly tell me the names of a lew very fast growing 
creepers that will thrive In a west aspect, subsoil ciay ? 
I am not particular as to sort, but I want things that will 
Rrow quickly and luxuriantly. Also when should they be 
put in ?—Essex. 

6988 —Manure for Parsnips, dec.— What is the 
best kind of manure to put in land to be cropped with 
Parsnips, Carrots, Turnips, and Cauliflowers? Would 
concentrated lawn manure be good? The soil in my gar¬ 
den is heavy and clayey —C. D., Cardiff. 

6989 —Mice eating bulbs.—All my Crocus bulbs 
just as they begin to show above ground are eaten off. 
My gardener says it is the mice. Is there any way to 
prevent them doing so ? I have tried soot, but it appears 
to have no effect—J. B. 


6990. — Fuchsias and Geraniums.— When shesjj 
I repot a lot of Geraniums now in 4-in. pots ? ud hoc 
should they be treated afterwards ? Also how shook 1 
treat some young Fuchsias in 3-in. pots ? I want to ml* 
fine plants of them ; should they be potted and prase.}? 
and bow can I prevent the planta producing malfc-rsd 
blooms as they did last year?—E. £>. 

6991. — Manure mixed with sawdust-l kerj i 
pony, and use for its bed sawdust, which I find edm . 
cheaper than straw . I shall be glad if some one eo-J \ 
tell me whether the manure mixed with the above h ■■■[ 
any use for a garden, the soil of which is very hesn; 
also what kinds of vegetables is it moot suitable tor - 
T. F. 

6992. — Plants for sunless conservatory— l 
have a conservatory in a north-east angle of my houv; 
the wall on the west side and my neighbours' houses oofe 
east keeping off all sun. What planta can I gn>v is 
such an aspect? and would Rosea or creepers be Eke^ 
to do ?—W. W. 

6993 — Tuberoses and Hyacinthuscandlcai^ 
—When is the best time to plant Tuberoees in the opes 
ground ? and when will they bleom ? Alao when (bail I 
plant Hyacinthus can dicans? and in what position ssA 
soil should each of the above plants be put?—O ki yb 
wishes to know. 

0994— Hedgehogs in gardens.— H have tmH 
into my garden some hedgehogs to deatroy slogs, mail*, 
worms, Ac., and one of my neighbours informs metis, 
they will also eat the fruit, and particularly Strawberry' 

I shall be glad if any reader could inform ms if thu b 
so.— Fern Hill. 

6096. —Crocuses not flowering. —I plank 
some Crocuses in good mould in October ; gave a litu* 
water at starting, and when showing an inch above in¬ 
earth, a good saturating onoe a week. They are m* 
4 in. high, but do not show a sign of blossom. I riurck 
be rglaa to know the cause: they have always been in tt 
light.—R. 0. 

6996. — Making a hotbed.— I intend is make ■ 
hotbed in which to grow (from seed) Asters, Rleinos, atf 
other half-hardy plaots. Having my mannre ready, k* 
should I form the bed, and how plunge the pots? Ate, 1 
should like the names of a few annuals that wr«i 
be best started in such a frame — Seventeen Yin 
OLD, 

6997. — Forced Rhubarb. —We have forced Eh: 
barb in Seakale pots side by side with Seakale. The 
bard tastes earthy, while tne Seakale is all right. So* 
can the earthy taste be avoided ?— E. J. A. 

0008 —Propagating Geraniums. —What i« tt* 
best method ana the mht time to increase Geraaiirc-. 
that have been wintered indoors, so aa to obtain s 
supply for bedding out?- Mustard and i ress. 

6999. — Planting outdoor Vine —Will any it*;, • 
Inform me the best way to plant and otherwi.-e tre;t» 
outdoor Vine which will be trained up the south aid-; 
a building ?-STONE-CHiPrER. 

7000 . — Lillum auratum in pots.— Win some rr-au- 
say when, and in wbat sited pots, and what kind of 
L'lium auratum bulbs should be planted to hi •►or. 
October or November!—L. D. 

7001. — Manure for gardens —How many t->r» ' 
stable mannre maybe regarded as a fair average year' 
allowance per acre for a fruit and kitchen garden • - 
\V. S. 

700\ -Building a greenhouse. — Would sp¬ 
reader tell mo how to build and heat a greenhouse 
roof, about 8 ft. by 12 ft.—A Highlander. 

7003. -Early Potatoes.— I should be gUdtoiei* 
what Is tho earliest and best round Potato.- A. B. d. 

7004. — Norlne Fothergilli.—Will any reader t<" 
me how to grow this Nerine iu windows?—it. O. 

7005. — Tropeeolum tricolorum grandiflorom 
—What treatment does this require ?—O. C. 


POULTRY. 


CHICKENS. 

Poultry fanciers should now look around tier 
yards and determine on the beet eouree to be adopt- - 
to ensure the rearing of a sufficient number of stn cu\ 
healthy chickens. Too muoh stress cannot oelrid* 
the importance cf early hatching, in order to obta-v 
fully matured pullets before next winter sets iu. s- 
such can alone be depended upon to produce * 
regular supply of eggs during that period. Fane*:- 
of pure blood should see that they possess s i « 
hens or pullets of sufficient merit to breed from, 
likewise a cock to mate with them. This requires *- 
little judgment, bearing in mind that should 
hen be deficient in any desirable quality, she shea! . 
be mated with a cock that possesses tb&t quality : 
abundance, and vice versa. 

Always choose healthy specimens on both sido$. a= 
many of tho diseases of poultry are hereditary 
With Brahmas and other Asiatic breeds four or c»- 
hens to one cock is quite sufficient to ensure a go -3 * 
number of fertile eggs; but with Qamburghs, 11 
dans, and such like six or seven will not prove t ? 
many. These numbers are supposing the birds'^ 
iu confinement, but where they have unlLr-':§t 
range they may be increased by half, as eggs pv 
duced from fowls enjoying this advantage are a o 

more fertile than from those in confinement T| 
cock should not be related to his hens if size b • ■ 
consideration with the breed; and even if sot *■, 
generally entails a loss of 6tamina, and a oock e n¬ 
chased from another yard of an entirely differs' 
strain is money well laid out, and will ensure e? >•-:: 
[ chickens, and prevent much disease among tiif.u 
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It need not, however, be a question of money, as 
there are generally to be found fanciers who are 
only too willing to make an exchange, thus benefit¬ 
ing both parties- When hens have been running with 
a cock from winch it is not desirable to breed, it will 
be necessary to allow a period of three weeks or a 
month to elapse before the eggs can be used for 
sitting, as tne influence of the male bird often 
extends over that time, and it is a great source of 
disappointment after going to trouble and expense 
to find the chicken develop some characteristics due 
to a former misalliance. 

We once had a brood of Minoroas hatched from 
eggs produced by pure breeds on both sides, some 
of which exhibited small top knots and speckled 
b-athers, due, no doubt, to the fact of the hens 
having been in the same yard with a Houdan cook, 
although they were separated from him and con¬ 
fined in a pen with a pure Minorca cock for nearly 
seven weeks before any of the eggs were used for 
hatching. As a rule, however, the first mentioned 
period will prove sufficient to ensure the ohiokens 
coming true. Eggs intended for hatching purposes 
require a little extra care. They should be gathered 
up from the nests as soon as possible after being 
layed, in order to prevent their becoming soiled or 
shaken by other hens using the same nest, and kept 
in a moderately cool dry place, large end downwards, 
which is easily done by fixing up a shelf pierced 
with a number of holes large enough to insert the 
egg half way, but not so as to allow it to pass 
through. They may be so kept without deteriority 
for ten days or a fortnight. 

Judgment must be used as to the number of eggs 
to be placed under one hen, having regard to the 
size or the bird and the eggs and the state of the 
weather. During the early spring ten or eleven is 
quite sufficient, but as the season advances the 
number may be increased to thirteen or fourteen 
The largest hen does not of necessity make the best 
sitter, being generally clumsy, and pullets of the 
first year are always more or less so. Rather a light 
bird with plenty of feathering is what is required. 
Cross-bred Brahmas are very good in this respect, 
far better than the pure bird of this breed ; this 
applies also to Coohins. Andalusian. 


Chickens going lame.—Among a very fine 
batch of thirteen chickens, whioh are now a fort¬ 
night old, two or three have gome lame, although 
otherwise perfectly well. What is the cause and 
remedy for this ?—J. H. Parsons. [The lameness 
is doubtless due to cramp, a very common ailment 
with chickens hatohed in mid-winter. The fault lies 
in the fact of their being too much pampered at 
first and then exposed to the weather. If the hen is 
cooped up it should be on a dry clean spot, and 
sheltered from wind and rain. The patients must be 
taken indoors and plaoed in a hamper before a fire 
with plenty of clean straw, and twice a day thoir 
legs must be held for some minutes in hot mustard 
and water, after which carefully wipe and rub a 
little spirit on them; whisky is the best. This will 
generally effect a cure in a day or two. It is best to 
return them each night to the hen, and repUce in 
the hamper each morning, previously provided with 
clean straw. A little sweet oil or butter rubbed over 
the legs is a very good preventive in severe 
weather. A good drink of warm milk, especially 
early in the morning, will also work wonders ] 

Feeding.— F. J. F .—You are making a mistake 
in giving the hard grain in the morning and the soft 
food at night. Reverse the order of things for the 
following reasons. A bird after a night of fasting 
requires something that can be digested and enter 
into the system at once, and before going to roost 
requires a food that will Inst far into the night. 
This particularly applies to this season of the year, 
when the nights are so long.— Andalusian- 

Hens eating feathers.— W. G .—This is a very 
common vice among poultry kept in small runs. You 
have too many birds in yours. If yon will watch 
them carefully you will soon discover the ones pos¬ 
sessed of this tmnatnral taste, and, as a care is very 
bard to effect, it will be best to remove them ont of 
the run. Yon might try separation for a while, entire 
change of diet, and more occupation, such as 
scratching. Give a little more meat every day. Birds 
will sometimes plnck out their own feathers. This 
is generally oaused from irritation of the skin, and 
may be cured by anointing with grease or petroleum 
ointment. Owing to damp houses and runs, as well 
as dirt, fowls are sometimes infested with minute 
animalcule, which eat and bore through the feathers 
until they drop out. Add some powdered sulphur to 
the dust-bath and anoint the bird with oil and turps. 
—Andalusian. 

Pullets not laying.— Chuck .—A pullet hatched 
last February ought certainly to have oommeaced to 
lay long before now. We should imagine there has 
been a lack of proper food and attention daring the 
growth of the bird to maturity, as unless a pallet is 
properly^ nourished before the winter sets in she 
remains in the same stage until the warmer weather 
of spring comes. Again, a cross between black Span* 


ish, black Hamburgh, and game is not a very 
desirable one, and we take this opportunity of 
repeating that crosses should only extend to the 
mating of two pare varieties, and that as soon as a 
third variety is introduced all degree of certainty of 
the progeny taming oat prolifio is at an end. Do not 
be rash, however, as doubtless the pallets in question 
will start laying as soon as the weather, begins to 
get warmer. In the meantime give a little spiced 
condiment and a generous supply of cooked meat.— 
Andalusian. 

Damp In poultry house. — Lady Amateur — 
This state of affairs will be sure to prove highly in¬ 
jurious to the health of fowls. It is not due to the 
heat generated by the birds at night, bat to the 
wretched covering of tarred calico placed on the 
wooden roof, which will never be water tight. Has 
the roof a good slop9 to carry off the rain ? If so. cover 
it over with patent felt, which can be obtained 
at any good ironmonger’s, and give it one or two coats 
of tar, choosing dry weather fer the operation. Do 
not on any account put more ventilators in the house; 
the one yon have is too large by half already, as 
although ventilation is good, draughts are not. Con¬ 
tinue to open the door on fine days, but be sure and 
close it at roostiDg time, at least, daring the winter 
time.— Andalusian. 

Ducks for profit.—Can anyone tell me (1st) 
how to make ducks really profitable ? (2nd) If it is 
possible to have them ready to kill at eight or nine 
weeks old? (3rd) Would not the high feeding 
required in trying to obtain that end consume all 
the profit ?—L. L. R. G. 

Tumour on breast.—We should recommend yon 
to kill such a bird at once, as besides being cruel, an 
operation to a bird of that age would have small 
ohanoe of success, and even if successful the bird 
would be useless to breed from, as in all probability 
the progeny would inherit the defect— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Making- an incubator.—Will some one give 
me instructions for making an inexpensive inon- 
bator and artificial mother to hold GO or 80 eggs P— 
W. H. A. 

Incubators.—I have seen flattering letters as to 
resalts of hatching and rearing by incubators, but, 
being published by makers, have fears as to their 
accuracy, and shall be glad to know the experience 
of readers of Gardening in these novelties with 
description and maker's name of machine-— Novice. 


BIRDS. 

C03T OF AVIARY. 

In answer to a query as to the cost of an aviary, and 
birds with which to stook it, bo mnch depends on 
circumstances that it is very diffici It to put down 
any definite amonnt; materials vary so much in 
different localities, and birds may at one time be 
bought much cheaper than at other times- I have 
bought budgerigars for as low a price as 5s- a pair, 
and have given as high as 20?. Again, one amateur 
may be able to do all his own carpentering, and 
therefore save great expense; and wirework and 
netting may sometimes be got very cheaply, and at 
other times it seems almost too expensive, espe¬ 
cially where a quantity is required ; bat where my 
plan is adopted of only having wire-netting in front 
of the aviary, and constructing the sides, back, and 
top entirely of woodwork, the expense will be 
reduced to a minimum, and in my opinion this kind 
of aviary is mnoh better than one that is all open, 
as not only is it more private for the birds, but keeps 
ont both draught and rain, as well as sheltering the 
inhabitants from extreme cold or heat. 

However, I should say that £5 ought to build a 
small aviary, and leave a little change for the birds 
to begin a colony with. Do not begin in too ambitions 
a manner. Try a few at first, and see how they get 
on. Abont April will be quite soon enough to begin 
stocking the bird house. 

Begin with a few canaries and a few budgerigars, 
or any other sort that yon may have a fanoy for, bat 
be careful to choose none but bright, sprightly, 
active, and wide-awake birds. Notice well whether 
they shat their eyes or are at all ruffled in plumage; 
if so, drop them at onoe, as they will only 
prove a delusion. Stand very quietly and* watch 
the specimen whioh you propose to purchase. 
Do not let the dealer rattle his fingers on 
the wires of the cage, as of coarse they will imme¬ 
diately be lively enough to please anybody, but 
this is not what yon want. It is necessary to see 
them when they are not interrupted or molested in 
any way, and then their faults will easily be noticed. 
A constant twitching of the tail and quick lively 
movements are inseparable from a healthy bird, and 
you will not go far wrong if yon choose a bird as 
above. Above all, do not be misled by various 
statements made as to withholding water from yonr 
pets. 

The reason why so many amateurs lose recently 
purchased birds—that is to say, foreign birds—is 


this. When the birds are being oonveyed across the 
sea from their native dimes to our shores, it is ob¬ 
vious that if water were given to them alone, the 
rolling of the ship would soon upset it; therefore, 
to obviate this, they are treated to sop in a wet 
state, and on arriving at the dealer's, he naturally 
does not immediately change the state cf affairs, 
bat continues the same treatment; but when an 
amateur bays a newly imported bird he in many 
oases immediately begins to overdose him with 
water. The bird, having been on short commons, 
does not know when he has had enough, and this, 
combined with the different temperatares he has un¬ 
dergone, from the polluted atmosphere of a ship’s 
hold to the no less heated bird shop, is surely 
enough to kill nine ont of ten birds ; therefore, it 
is imperative to be very cautious in changing their 
food, and to gradually accustom newly imported 
birds to water as well as green food. 

For well acclimatised birds these precautions are 
unnecessary. Choose your own birds, and, in a manner 
of speaking, choose yonr own price—I mean, do not 
give exactly what a dealer asks yon, and do not be 
put off with any bird he may wish you to have, but 
exercise your judgment and discrimination, and yon 
ought not to be disappointed if yon bear in mind 
the marks of health I have endeavoured to describe 
in the present notes. A. d’A. 


Parrot pulling out Its feathers.—Will some 
reader tell me of any means of preventing a vain 
able parrot from pulling out its feathers ? The bird 
is four years old, healthy, and free from insect 8. I 
feed her on canary seed, now and then hempseed, 
sops, fruit, or nuts daily. She has a bath onoe a 
week, and I never allow her to have meat. Is a brass 
cage injurious to a parrot, as I am thinking of buy¬ 
ing one ? —E- H. O. 


DO PIGS PAYP 

The utilisation of surplus garden staff would seem 
to be a suitable subject for consideration in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated. One obvious way of consuming 
superfluous vegetables, and of taming to good 
account what would otherwise be wasted, is by 
keeping pigs. Many private persons are deterred 
from doing this because they have heard it said 
that “ a gentleman’s pigs never pay.” “It is all 
very well (say some) for a farmer to keep pigs, and 
he may do so profitably, bat where you have to bay 
all the pollard, toppings, meat, and straw that are 
required, you can buy pork and bacon cheaper than 
you can feed it.” 

I have kept a most accurate account of the cost of 
my three pigs during the past year, and I know to 
| lb. what each weighed when killed. As my figures 
go to prove that a private gentleman iu the country 
with a fair garden may keep pigs to a very decided 
profit, perhaps I may be allowed to tell my story. 

On April 20, 1881,1 bought two pigs, nine weeks 
old, for whioh I gave 20s. a piece. These were 
designed for bacon. On July 14, 1881, I bought 
another for 23s , which I intended to feed for a 
porker. I have a productive garden, always well 
oropped, and the surplus vegetables all go to the 
pigs. The kitchen vegetable refuse is all boiled up 
daily in a large pot, and thus cooked is put into the 
pig tub, with such “ wash ” as the scullery affords. 
For the pigs while growing, this is thickened with a 
little toppings, and helps down the greenstuff from 
the garden. I have no cow, so my pigs get no milk. 
There is but very little sonllery “wash,” as my 
family is a very small one. 

Last year I bought at an auction a sack of Beans 
for 18*,; a handful or two daily to each pig was 
greatly relished. The fattening was all done on 
Barley-meal, and 24 bushels, at 5a 3d- a bash el, 
sufficed for the three pigs. The porker was killed 
on November 1, and weighed 125 lb. The first bacon 
pig was killed December 6, and weighed 250 lb. 
The second baconer was killed January 23, 1882, 
and weighed 326 lb- My expenditure was: Paid 
for 3 pigs, £3 15s-; toppings (2L bushels), £4 17s. 6cL; 
Beans, 18s.; Barley-meal (24 bushels), £6 5s. 6d>; 
butcher (3 times),4* 6d-; total, £15 19s- 6d- 

For this outlay I got as a total weight of meat 
701 lb-, the outlay being 319a; or, to put it in round 
numbers for the sake of clearness, 700 lb. of meat 
for 320s* Thns my pig meat has cost me as nearly 
as may be, 5id- a lb- Off oonrse, the hams and flitches 
of the bacon pigs sink in the curing, bnt as against 
this there is the large proportion of fresh and pickled 
meat, which, in the case of pigs fed as mine are, 
will readily fetoh from 10d. to la a lb. 

I have not said anything about what is reckoned 
as “ offal "—in reality some of the most delicious 
portions of the pig, albeit generally unsaleable- This 
is eaten at home, and saves batchers' meat at Is a lb 
In die above calculation it will be seen that among 
the expenses nothing is put down for bought straw. 
I set off the manure against this, and that is un¬ 
doubtedly worth more in money valne than the 
straw- From the inside fat of the last of the three 
pigs my housekeeper rendered down 28 lb. of most 
delicately white lard, no small treasure in a country 
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household. A pig is the most generous beast possible. 
He will always (barring accidents) repay liberally a 
master who bestows upon him attention and good 
food. 

I believo I 'was rather extravagant this last year 
in the item of toppings for young growing pigs. 
Pollard at 1?. a bushel in place of toppings at 4s- 6d. 
would, I think, have paid better Again, Acorns 
were scarce in this district last autumn, otherwise, 
at Is- a bushel, these would, according to my ex¬ 
perience, have formed a very cheap and nutritive 
addition to the jFood ef the bacon pigs prior to their 
final course of Barley-meal- J. E- Vaux. 

CrondalU Hants. _ 
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.Twelve Beautiful Illustrations. 

COLLECTION OF HARDY ANNUALS. 

12 Packet *, price Is. poet free. 

Each of these 12 packets contains a liberal quantity of 
Beed. On one side is a superior chromo-litnograph of 
the flower, aud en the other concise useful notes on 
culture, light, colour, time of flowering, Ac. The whole 
is a most wouderful production, and must not be con¬ 
founded with the usual so-called “ cheap ” collections of 
Beed. As this is quite a new idea, and as the collection 
is so remarkably cheap, we expect a large demand ; those 
therefore who wish to seenre a collection should order 
at once, including Postal Order for One Shilling. 

RYDER & SON , Sale^ Manchester._ 

Carnations, Plcotees, and Pinks. 
HPHOMAS S. WARE begs to announce that 

X the spring edition of his HARDY FLORIST*' FLOWER 
CATALOGUE for the present season Is now ready, and Includes 
In addition to the above, men complete lists of the choicest 
vuMeiles of Antirrhinums, Delphiniums. Psnnle*. Pansies and 
Violas, Pentstemons, Pyrethrums, Dianthus, Potentillos, Hweet 
Violets. Phloxes, Ac. Post f ee upon application.— Hals Fanu 
Ncusbuixs, Tottenham. London. 

Trade prices on application 

18821 Illustrated Hardy Perennials. 1882. 

I HAVE pleasure in announcing that this 

Catalogue Is ready, and may be obtained gmt'a nul uoat fre« 
upon application. It contains many CHOICK NEW AND KAltK 
Hardy Perennials, Including ('Linton 1 # Andrewsl, Platyc’dcn 
grundifi *rum turn Hum. Delphinium cardinale, riemati* coccln-n, 
Hesperalooyuccsetollum, Erlgeron aurantlscns Mertentia slbirica 
alba, and numerous nthsrs in add.tlon to which are selections of 
alpine Phloxm Iris Kx*mpferl. Cvciamcns, Yuccas, single Roses. 
Asters single Sunflowers Lilies In pots, hardy Orchids. Hammons 
and Grasses and many other groups of hardy plants.—THOMAS 
8. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries. Tottenham. London._ 


Hardy Exotic Ferns. 

TXAVING received aeveral very large consign- 

11 meats of North American FERNS in splen .id condition— 
strong crowns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—wo ofter 
mans varieties at 6* each and upwards. Lists on application.— 
W.4J. HIRKBNHEAD, “The” Fern Nursery of Britain, Role, 
Manchester. __ 

KAO KINDS of FRUIT TREES from the 

*-Garden of England.’ 

GEORGE HUNYARD A CO. 

offer the above In large or small quantities In the beat garden anJ 
market kinds. Descriptive Oatalcsne 2*tant«*. 

THE OLD NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 

fl I ANT BERLIN LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

VJ —Pine sclented blooming crowns, Is. 3d per doz.. free ; 7s. 6d. 
per 100. Hyacinthua candlcaus. fleo hardy border p un * *1. each, 
7s. 6d. per dox.. free. Double Tubero*" “ The Pear'. ’ finest. 3 ter 
Is. 2d ,4s do*., Cho'ce named Otadlolus List.—Mr H.W. BBAUHEY, 
Finder Flower Gardens. Kingskcrswell. Devonshire. 

OHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Twelve choice Darned 

Vj rooted plaits, 2s. 3i. Djuble white Primulas, two. Is. td. 
Double Geraniums, six finest named, 3s. Single Oerarlnws. »lx 
finest named. 2s. fid. Fuchsia*, six splendid. Including the fine 
new double MU* Li**! e Vidler, 2s. «4. Scented Gonnmns »lx, 
2*. 3d.; all nice plants, post free—Mr. R. W. BEACH BY, Fluder 
Flower Gardens, Klngskers well. Devonshire. __ 

HERANIUMS (Winter-flowering).—Six fine 

VJ named varietits. 2».. twelve. 3*. 6d. Double Ivy-leaved 


PUCHSlAS.—Nice plants, r six fine named va- 

X rietles (double and single), Is 0d., one dozen, 3s >(., free.— 
W. A F WHEELWRIGHT Florists Old-wlnfnrd Stou rbridge. 

A CHIMENES.—24 corms in six varieties for 

r\ -J,. 6d.,lree.—W. StEVENtON.Smeeton, Klbwocth, Leicester¬ 
shire ____ 

HpHAT splendid Marguerite Etoile d’ Or, small 

X yellow, large white, and the well known Paris Daisy the four 
plants for 2s. free.—W. 8TBVEN80N. Smccton, Klbworth, Leices¬ 
tershire. 


"DROWN RED GAME EGGS, from the purest 

P strain ; 16 for 10*.—Apply to Msjcr COSTOBADIE, Woolbamp- 
t ou. Reading. 


"DOOTED CUTTINGS OF GERANIUMS.— 

Xlf Good mixed, Is. fid. doz •. Vesuvius (scarlet),2s , six, 1*. 2d. j six 
varieties rnamed), is. 2d. ; Fuchsias, twelve choice named,3». • six, 
selected Is.Id.- twelve, without namis, Is 6d.; twelve Coleus, 
Is.2d.; six choice selected. Is. 2d .; twelve mixed plants. i t . rtd 
all named. Cnttlngr of above half price. All free securely Jwu . ted 
a strong boxes.—\V. U. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 


Seed Potatoes. Special Offer. 

1 nnn BARRELS of American Early Rose 

IV/UU Seed Fotatee. all sound hand-picked tubers. (o*d 
wed size, and Imported this season. Free on rails In barrels con- 
Utonlg IfiS lbs , pri.-e 13s. <?d. (barrel tnclndod). A complete list of 
other varieties in Fldler* new Potato Catalogue, grat s and post 
tree ou application to C. FIDLER, Potato Grower and importer, 
Reading B rfcf. 

T 00K HERE.—New Mimulus Golden Shower, 

J-J a grand sort, dark crimson spots on a yallow ground. Is. per 
packet With eas.li packet sold next week will be given away The 
People * packet of Flower Seeds containing 13 packets of Alters. 
Stocks, show Pansy, Ac . dc. Ail post free, Is 2d . P. J. KANE, 
florist. Kells. Meath. 


IWflNORCA Fowls.—Eight Pullets and two 

-LV.L Cockerels for sale.—Apply t-» Mr. PAKKBR. 173. Church 
(street, (Toko New lcgton, N. Pure Devotishlie Brcod. 

QWEET - VIOLETS, in bud and bloom.— 

O Doubles—New York, De Pnrme and Double Red Russian, 
4d. each. Is. 61. dozen. Single*—Lee s argvutwflnra (new>, fld. each, 
6s do*, s Victoria Regina and White Czar, 2$d each. a*, doz. free. 
Choice named show and fancy Panties, 3a 8d. do*. Choice named 
Viola* and bedding Pansies 2s. dot. Catalogue.—Ma R. W. 
BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardena. Klngskerswell. Dovonah're. 

TSAISIES.—Double ciimson (Swoop), double 

U white (Bride) and double pink, all 7d per dozen. 4s. per 100. 
Sweet Williams (Hunt's), Auricutor-eyed, splendid strong plants, 
7d. per lozeo. 4« per ICO. post free. Extra plants for carriage.— 
W. A F. WHEELWRIG HT, Florist* . Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

T7I0LAS.—All the best in cultivation, 1 doz. 

V In 12 varieties 2s. . 100 la 11 va-le^ov 12,. Post free. Extra 
plants for carrUge.-W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Old¬ 
swinford. Stourbridge. 

PANSIEST PANSIESTPANSIF/sT400T- 

J- rietles of the finest named Show snd Fancy Pansies. Show 
varieties, 8s. per doz.; Fancy varletl-a. 4». per dos , all splendid 
strong stuff, and warran'ed tme to n«ma. P >at free. Catalogues 
on application -V7. A P. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswia- 
ford, Stourbridge. 

DLOWERS AND FERN8.-A GrcarMarvd. 

L IboHon Mrs. H. A., Grosvenor *4uare. says: * 1 am de¬ 
lighted with your Flower/i and Fern*.'’ Particulars halfpenny 
stamp.—W. W , 198, Bctnnsl Green lload, Loudon. 

"DEAUTIFUL FLOVVERS.-Twelve packets’, 

U containing 10 000 seed' weigh 2 o*,. la., sent post free, la. 2d. 
lender annuals and perennials, weight 1 oz , p>a’ fre". Is. 2d. 
Dwarf German (Tet-w»,k) bucks, as Imported, 24 varteMes. 4s., 
nr >-arh variety 21. per pack et. Bromptou stocks sad Wallflower, 
blood red and exmry yellow, warranted double, each variety 3d. 
pa- packet COceolarla, Heliotrope Salvia A erratum, Pentate- 
muM, Pinks,CamaUoas.Picotee Cupbea,choiceI^ahllaa,Petunia*, 
Vcrb-ras. Fuchsias, and Geraniums, at 04. per packet.—WM. 
CULL1NOFORD, Forest Gate. LonJon.B.___ 

pOOTED CUTTINGS.—Geraniums for early 

J.U blooming,choloest aorta, mixed colours. 2s. 0d per do*. ; Mdmr. 
Thihau; Wonderful Vesuvius, Ac.. Is fld ; Calceolarias Ooldm 
bem ard Fuchsia* In good plants, Is. 0d. per do* , po*t free for 
• ash.—MFAD'i A BOY LEA, Sylvan Nursory, Devonshire Grove, 
Old Keut K- ad, London. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM (Triumph), one of'the 

L/ most beautiful whites y< t raised. Meads and Hoy!os have now 
ready rooted cuttings of the above new variety 3 for 2s. 0d.— 
MEADS A B0YLE8, Sylvan Nursery, Devonshire Grove. Old Ksnt 
Road, London. 


QENUINE and CHOICE SEEDS in PENNY 

VjI PACKET*. 12 packets, poet free. 1». 2d., Including beautiful 
double varieties of Alters, Ten-week Rtoek, Zinila Ltnum, 
Lobelia, Mignonette. Sweet Pees, dwarf and tall Hueflower. Ac - 
W H. SMITH. Bast of England Penny Packet Reed Establish¬ 
ment, Framirghara. Norwich. 

Testimonial—Mr Smith. Dear Sir. The plants arrived quite safe 
in splendid condition, and gave great satisfaction. The CaJcoo 
larlaa were very fine and admired by every one that saw them The 
Alters. Stocks, and Balsam seed* Ac., were first class, one and all. 
—Y'-ur* truly, J.O. E tnn*BT, Ambrosden Vicarage. To Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Framingham, Norwich. 


PHOICE Hardy Plants.— Geum atrococcineum 

\J fl.-pi. seedlings is.: Daisy. Rob Roy, The Bride, and Pink 
Perfection, Is.; Wallflower*, double and single, la ; Polyanthus, 
l*.t Pansy. Is ; Emperor William. Is , all per dozen. 12 mixed. 
Is. 3d., all free —W. H. SMITH Framingham, Norwich. 

TJERBACEOUS Phloxes, six named varieties, 

I 1 is. fld ; White Pink*, good rooted plants. 8d. per dez.; Vio¬ 
let* Czar, 7d. per doz Honcysnckie* 8 for 1*.: Luearla vlo- 
lacea (Honestyi, 7d. per d or. . Buttercups one of the best fancy 
Pan<ies. Is. 6d per dos : Sweet Brier Tree* 4 I*, (free).—H. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Rose Cottago, New Street, Oldswinford, Stour¬ 
bridge. _ 



AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES. 

A Lean-to. or Fpan Greoahouse—13 ft. long by 10 ft. wide. 
£16 14*. Od. delivered. Made of thoroughly well-seasoned Red 
Deal, Lights 2 In. thick. Veutilatorr at top and In front. Painted 
two coat*, and glass cut to sirs Door with lock and key. Quiter- 
lng and downpl;e. Makers of the Six Guinea Greenht u»e,” ilze 
10 ft. by 6 ft. 

These houses are made in lights, have all been erected In r.ur 
own shope, and can readily be put together again. Many sizes In 
stock ready for despatch. Full particulars and Illustration* and 
price* ou application. Roe also advertisement alternate weeks 

MESSENGER & CO., Lou^hboro’, Leicestershire. 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBEE FOR FUMIGATING. 

The best and strongest l: is possible to obtain 0 lb., 4s. od.: 28 ik* , 
30i. Good strong Tobacco PaperorCloth fllbs , 3s. 6d. 28 lbs , 10s. 
Carriage paid to London or any Railway Station in K*nt. All our 
articles contain the pure essence of tobacco only. Used in Royal 
nurseries, gardens of the nobility, and by leading men of tho pro¬ 
fession, Ac—Manufacturers. DARLINGTON BROS.. Frederick 
Street. Chatham. P.O.O and Cheque*. Darlington Bro*.. Chatham. 
Old Tobacco Rope, very strong, for fumigating, Ac.,58 lbs., Us Od.j 
1 cwt., 22s. 


1 A AAA GARDENERS and others wanted 

|^U,V/v/U to u*0 the French Pruning Shear*, the best thing 
ever ifffrred to the British public. Trees do not bleed after using 
free for 1*. 8d. The French Fruit and Potato Peeler Cucumbe^ 
uni Beet HI leer : a wonderful e<*mblnnlin. free for 1 b M : thetvo 
for 2s. 10d — UOET. T. LIDDELL, Con Iguee, Htdtwhlstle. 


Garden 


fjOC»A-NCT FIBRE REFUSE, (mh «J 

\J pure, 4 bushels. Is.; 1» for 20s. ; truck. 25s BEel B&i*i 
FIBROUR FEAT. 6*. per aack . 5 for 3s. td. BUCk Pits . 
PEAT, 4*.fid. per sack ; 5 for 2»s Racks,4d.rack. OOARst < Ufr 
RAND, la. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Ltl Kji 
P eat Mould, la per bushol. MANURE of til kinds. frauRwii" 
NUM, GARDEN STICKS and LABELS, HUifcU mW t 
TOBACCO CLOTH aud PAPER, us oted by me hadioi it- • 
men, and acknowledged to be the best in the aurkei-Civ. . 
lb Rpeclalitd Paper. Imported solely by us. Is. pea.. > u 
2nd quality paper, 7a. per lb. Write for Price list -W 
^ Co., Horticulture’ --- ' - 


f^OCX)A-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Uioti 

U Patent Process, at supplied to all the Hoyal OsMwu ui h 
cl pal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Utwvhh.s 
P otting. Plunging, Forcing, Fornerles, Strawbiwlsi. Bestirs 
PioutA Ac. Destroys all Slug* and Insects, bscks, Is. wa, ii 
sacks, 12*. i 83 sacks, 30*. (all sacks Included). Xsa-Usi u ve.i. 
4s.; ditto, delivered within five miles, 1D». t Truek-kaS iwm . 
about 800 bushels when dry>, free on rail, Ms. Terra* tt-.rfrea 
with order. To obtain tho genuine orUcit, buy direct 
Manufacturers, CHUBB, ROUND, A 00., F.Sri V»ru. 4c 
Parry Road. MUlwuU. London.B. - 


p.OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best qtulitr. 

\J la. per bag, 30 bag*, 18*. ; truck load, frse to till, Sx U 
garden requisite#.—A. FOULON, 72, 8t. Miry Ax* 

n.ARDEN REQUISITES^CocWHiut Fite 

U Refuse. 3d. per bu^tiel, 100 for 2>is., truck (loose) (fa Li 
Brown Fibrous Peat—6s 6d. per *xck, 6 sacks lit, 11 fjr lix.rk 
per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—6e. per tack, 6 **du Hl , 11 hr & 
or *45. per ton ; Backs, 4d. each. Coarse Wiser Basd-.t»l jb 
bcihcl, 16s. half-ton, 38*. per ton ; In 1 cwt. bag*. 44.esck lier 
Fibrous Loam. Peat Mould and Leaf Mould. It. per tmzev >-.rg 
nun Moss. 8s. fid per sack. Manures, Garden Ktleks, Viryj a 
Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russim Mats, Ac. Mrits for tiwftu 
Ll». H. O. 8MYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Leas (Islet!CM* 
Street. Long Aere). a 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agncultw, 

JL Horticultural, and Ranltary purposes, also for Tim h* , 
Flower Hods, and Pots. Price* on appliraUoa to KlkSI. UMot 
AHIRKT. Manufacturer*. Ire.1* _ 

Amateur's Cheap Sou-water Apperacii 
HHAilPlON BOILER burns 12 hoora wife 1 

\J attention. Comuiete, otzo No. 1, £3 iis. fid.; No. 8, <C41 H* I 

C« 6s. fld. , No. 4. £4 las. Sd. To be seem la opentise e> 

O. WILCOX 4flO.Hl. Old Ktrtet. 81 Llk* i 


Hyglonic Gas Stoves. 

T*HE only Safe Stoves for heating greechouw 

J- or rooms by g is or oil, witn or without but-watrr upa. «- 
Injaiiout vapours being '-ondeniod. Prices and elrcsanins 
B. W. WARHURiSTf. 89. Hlghgats Road Loads*.S * 


By Boyal Ijettera Patent, 
fl AS (CONSERVATORY BOILER-Eefec- 

U Gas Cooking Stove. KB. fid to £10. 

BXCRLRIOR GAR BATH, £3 10c 
Testimonial* on application. Enclose stamp.—0. S3S1*' 
BURY. 60. Old Bailey, and Barrington Hoad. Bn xtss _ 

T C. STEVENS, H0RTK3ULTUEAI 

J a SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 8AU KMX 
88. King Street, Co vent Garden. London. BstabUshei LX •- 
by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues on applicants.«i* 


POULTRY NETTING; quality highly «• 

X mended for the last 25 year* -, prices arraow tittIo* 
per cont. discount off list, which will be sent port fr*« ■*»* W 
cation to REYNOLDS A CO . 57. New Compton fiir-.et.>'--' 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION- 

U Portable bpsn-roof Villa Greenhouse. 19 ft. by . ft -* 
*ervatory. 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery. 30 ft., £7. Tests:« trn* 
Drawings, 3d.—Yorkshire Horticultural Works.WiadhlU.ro8* 


PERN CASES constructed and stocked 

X choice Ferns from 18s. Ferneries artistically doitt-t B* 
£10. Kvtabllsbed Ferneries to Nj seen at G. EGOBTT S, — 
S treet, Holloway, N.' N B—Testimonials ______ 

oonCknTKATFD town MANURE 2 

\J mining 8 per oent. ammonia, equal to J5 psr ecst- WP* 
of ammonia Delivered at Warrington elation* is lap «* 
each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nut***, «" 
Hall. Warnngton.__ 

PHARC0AL, finely powdered, invaluable j* 

\J lawns and old gardens p revenU dubbin* It ^ 
Price 25e per ton. in bags, at Warrington Staonus. «’ 

3 cwt. hag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Tout Bsk • 
ring ton. _ _ 

riREENHOUSES and^all kinds of pg* 

VJ frames, glaxed or urglased. plain or ornamriUl 

for any dimensions. Price list one penny stamp—A- ax*** 
Hort cultural Builder, Wavendon Woburn. Bed *. __^ 

T»ANNFD _ NETTING7“2'vfis. wide fij> ! 
X Vd.; 4 yd*, wide. 3d. per vi. NBW T WINS K8Tf 
tr.e*h, l yd wide, 2<J. : 2 vd* wide, 4d. ; 4 yds. wide. M 
HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 7ti me*he* to the 
6d per yd,—W. Cl LLINOFORD, Forest Gate, Lo*do«K _ 

f O KI G A 

■be Specific for! wBeDRALGIww 

“Invaluable in facial Neuralgia.”— ilrtl■ Prtst midCift.9*^ 
important papers In the Lancet, March 6th and 30th, »a* 

Is-*). “ Tonga maintains It* reputation In tin 1 trsotmeo; <~1 
gia."— Lancet, Julv 23rd, 1881. It cannot iniure ibe most<5 
In b >ttlc* at 4s.'6d. and 11*. Of aU Cberowts. 8oleCor»« 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lombard St,!*® 4 * 


PROTECT yoOr. PLANTS 

:M0I DP.B 


GENTLEMEN'S GAJiDKNERS, AMATBUBS, 
siunswo 

H ARDEN POTS 

VJ of best quality ar« re¬ 
quested to send their order* 



J. MATTHEWS, 

Hoyal Pottery, We»ton* 

super-Mura. -~ Q 

Price Lilt on application. 



H ARDEN Stakes, Labels. Virgin 

IJ iufti.-.. Ax. Non choaper.-Wi.V80N 
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INDOO R PL ANTS. 

PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS. 

Pelargoniums.— Nothing oan be finer or 
better adapted for furnishing hanging baskets 
than Rollisson’s Unique Pelargonium, the habit 
of which leaves nothing to be desired, as it 
trails over in the most graceful manner possi¬ 
ble, and flowers profusely when suspended and 
exposed, as it then is, to plenty of light, which 
hardens and matures the growth. The effect it 
produces in baskets is greatly heightened by 
mixing with it a plant or two of the white Ivy- 
leaf or, better still, L’Elegant, the contrast 
between the two colours being very pleasing, as 
they blend and associate so well together. 

A.chimenes.— Next, perhaps, in point of 
merit to the above named Pelargoniums are 
Aohimenes of different kinds, which in globular¬ 
shaped baskets are very beautiful, as they may 
be so distributed and grown in them as to 
cover every portion, and form a perfect mass of 
bloom. These baskets may be very easily made 
by any ordinary handy-man if ne is supplied 
with some stout galvanised wire, from which 
the frame can first be formed, and then the 
wire run round spirally about 1 in. or so apart 
till the basket is finished, in shape like a bird’s 
nest, when by laying Moss round the sides it 
may be at once filled with soil and furnished 
with Achimenes. These can readily be inserted 
regularly over by making holes with the finger 
or a small dibble, but the plants must be put 
in when just started or struck from cuttings, 
as then they have few roots and suffer but 
little check through the disturbance they 
nndergo. For growing Achimenes in this way 
peat is the best soil, or a mixture of that and 
half-rotten Moss answers perfectly, as does also 
leaf-mould, and the latter with a little loam, the 
Moss being desirable on account of its spODgy- 
like nature for holding and retaining water, of 
which Achimenes, when flowering, require liberal 
supplies, and always suffer materially if allowed 
to get dry. 

Fuchsias, Begonias, <teo.— Many of the 
fragile or procumbent Fuchsias are also grand 
for baskets, as their pendent flowers can always 
be seen to the greatest advantage when the 
plants are elevated ; and then, again, there are 
the tuberous and other Begonias that always 
look somewhat stiff and uncomfortable in pots 
where they have to be staked up and tied, but 
which hang naturally and gracefully over the 
sides of baskets and need no support. Single 
Petunias, too, are equally at home, and are 
gorgeously beautiful. Another plant I oan spe¬ 
cially recommend for this is Convolvulus minor, 
the blue of which is quite unrivalled, and as the 
blooms are the same shape and size of some of 
the Petunias, the two may be grown together, 
bat when this is done, white or light sorts of 
Petunias should be chosen, as the colours then 
harmonise and set each other off. 

For baskets containing any of the plants re¬ 
ferred to, I find it is a good plan to have a tin 
like a kind of saucer to fit the bottom for the 
inner basket to drop in, which tin catches the 
drainage, and the soil or roots in contact with it 
take it up again during the twenty-four hours of 
day and night, and the plants so favoured never 
suffer from want of moisture as they otherwise 
frequently do. The way to have baskets that 
they may be easily got at without climbing 
steps is to have pulleys aud a wire cord running 
from one basket to another; when the two being 
of about the same weight, either can be pulled 
down and examined, attended to and watered, 
and drawn up again with but very little labour 
and trouble. 

Ferns.—Among Ferns for baskets, none are 
more suitable than Asplenium fl&ccidum, the 
fronds of which arch over and droop down in 
a very graceful manner; indeed, this particular 
kind of Fern must be elevated in some way to 
show its real beauty. Pteris scaberula is another 
of quite a different habit, having creeping rhi¬ 
zomes that soon find their way quite over the 
sides of a small basket, and the fronds, being 
very finely divided, are exceedingly elegant. 
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qnite equalling in this respect any of the choice 
stove varieties. Where any of these can be 
grown, none are more graceful than Nephrolepis 
Davallioides, which has fronds quite 3 ft. long 
that trail over and attract the notice of even 
the most casual observers. As a companion to 
this, Goniophlebium subauriculatum is one of 
the best, and for greenhouses, Nephrolepis 
tuberosa forms a striking objeot, as that, like 
Pteris scaberula, will quite clothe a basket 
with beauty, and N. peotinata is a lovely minia¬ 
ture form of it that requires the heat of a 
stove. Acrophorus immersus, though deciduous, 
is a very desirable Fern for baskets, as it sends 
its fronds through amongst the wires above 
and below, as does also Adiantum setulosum, 
which is quite a gem and grows freely in a 
perforated shell of a Cocoa-nut. Lygodium 
scandens and L. palmatum are likewise spe¬ 
cially adapted for basket culture, and both 
will grow and flourish in a very small body of 
soil. S. D. 


CULTURE OF THE BALSAM. 

As many people do not pay the attention to Bal¬ 
sams that they deserve, I am induced to lay 
before the readers of Gardening a method of 
growing them, which I have practised with 
great success. 

Seed sowing- —There are several seasons 
for sowing the seed, but the time I consider 
best for that purpose is about the middle of 
April. I fill some 44-in. pots with light rich 
soil, having a separate pot for each sort. After 
the seed is sown, it should be covered with fine 
soil, about one-eighth of an inch thick, and be 
placed in a frame m which there is a moderate 
heat. 

Potting.—As soon as the seed leaves are ex¬ 
panded, pot the plants into 3-in. pots, using the 
Bame kind of soil as mentioned above, taking 
care to insert them in the soil olose up to the 
leaves; this done, place them again in the 
frame, as near the glass as possible, giv¬ 
ing them a little water, and shading if 
necessary. In the course of a few days they 
will have recovered from their Bhift, and as soon 
as they begin to grow freely admit plenty of air 
on all favourable opportunities ; upon this point 
of attention success greatly depends, as it keeps 
the plants dwarf and strong, for if they are 
drawn up at this stage of their growth, they 
seldom make good plants. As soon as they have 
well established themselves in these pots, which 
can easily be ascertained by taming one of them 
out to see if the roots are through the soil, get 
ready for another shift by preparing some rotten 
manure, leaf-mould, and rich loam, of equal pro¬ 
portions, mixed well together; 6-in. pots will 
now be required, well draining them, covering 
the potsherds with rotten turf, then select as 
many of the strongest plants as it is intended to 
grow and shift them in the pots mentioned, 
taking care to plant them deeply. 

After treatment. —They will now require 
more room, as the plants will advance rapidly, 
and in order to encourage their growth, a 
bottom-heat will be required ; having this ready, 
place the plants as far apart as will allow a free 
circulation of air, at the same timekeeping them 
as near the glass as possible, in order to prevent 
them from drawing, water carefully, and shade 
if required, admit plenty of air at all times 
when the weather will permit in the fore part 
of the day, and attend well to the watering, 
never allowing them to beoome dry, and closing 
them about five o’clock in the afternoon. As 
soon as flower-bads show themselves, they should 
be picked off, which will cause the plants to 
grow more vigorous. 

Final potting.—The next thing to be done 
is to shift them into their flowering pots, viz., 
9-ln. ones, using the same kind of soil as before; 
the pots being well drained, a covering of rotten 
manure will be better than turf to cover the 
crocks with this time. Press the soil firmly 
roand the edge of the pots, allowing I in. at the 
top for water, as they will require an abundanoe 
now. If the pit will hold them they may be 
placed back again for a week or ten days, by 
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which time they will be well established, after 
which they may be removed to the greenhouse 
or conservatory, where they will flower freely, 
and be a great ornament. Nothing more remains 
but to give them a plentiful supply of water, 
using manure-water three times a week. By fol¬ 
lowing the above simple instructions the plants 
will give ample reward for the attention 
bestowed upon them. Charles Smith. 


PENDULOUS-LEAVED PLANTS. 
Among the continually increasing numbers of 
plant novelties brought into commerce, it be¬ 
comes difficult to make a selection of those 
which will, when brought to a proper size, be of 
use for indoor decoration. Many valuable or 
delioate plants get sadly damaged or killed out¬ 
right through not knowing whether or not they 
oan withstand the evil effects of the treatment 
which mnst of necessity fall to the lot of snob 
plants in the dwelling. I venture to name a few 
plants suitable for such purposes. Foremost 
amongst these is 

Ourculigo recurvata, which has leaves 
from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in length and 4 in. in breadth, 
springing directly from the roots; it has an 
elegant drooping habit of growth, and is qnite 
effective in foregrounds, large vases, or as an 
undergrowth amongst taller plants. The colour 
of the leaves is a cheerful green ; its flowers, 
like those of similar plants, are insignificant 
and dull in colour. Its leaf colour makes it very 
useful in places full of shadows, and as a grace¬ 
ful bracket or niohe plant it is of great value. It 
bears confinement and a variable temperature 
without much damage for many weeks together. 
It is propagated by seed or division. It should be 
grown in a mixture of two-thirds loam with one- 
third peat and a little wood charooal. The 
drainage should be perfect, but not excessive; 
daring growth it should enjoy a night tempera¬ 
ture of 65°, and a small pot will suit it, as a well- 
rooted example can always be assisted with 
some kind of manure, either liquid or other. It 
should be gradually accustomed to fuller ex¬ 
posure preparatory to its being employed. 

Dracaana braziliensis is another plant 
with good, bold foliage of a light green colour, 
and, being of a hardier constitution than the 
new hybrids, can be used in places in whioh it 
would be undesirable to place the latter. This 
sort as well as D. fragrans and D. australis, 
when grown to the height of 6 ft. or 8 ft., 
having at the same time fine heads of foliage, 
is, when placed among ronnd-headed or pyra¬ 
midal forms of flowering plants, very effective, 
the heavy yet graceful masses of greenery being 
good foils to the colour and forms of the 
flowers. 

Panioum sulcatum, a broad-leaved Grass 
of robust growth, growingto the height of 3 ft., 
is good as a bordering plant; the colour is also 
light green, as is that of Cyperua alternifoliua 
and C. altemifolius variegatus. Anthnrinm Fon- 
tanesi, a semi-epiphyte, with bold, large, dark 
green foliage and Arum-like blooms, seems to 
enjoy shady places. Its culture is simplicity 
itself, and it does as well on a mossy block of 
stone or wood as in a small pot in nbry loam 
or peat. 

Hedyohlum coronarium and venus- 
tum, tall-growing Canna-like plants, with 
deliciously aromatic-scented yellow flowers, 
make capital decorative subjects for open bal¬ 
conies and verandahs, in rooms or passages. 
They should be allowed to make their growth 
in a temperate house or in a very warm nook 
out-of-doors. The blooming period is late sum¬ 
mer and autumn. They are all propagated by 
rhizomes and division, or by slices of the short 
stem, as with Cannas, Casuarina qnadrangularis 
(the Cassowary tree of Australia), mixes up 
well with erect-growing or round-headed out¬ 
lines, and suffers but little by confinement, at 
least during itB season of rest. Daring the grow¬ 
ing season it would not be advisable to use 
either that or any other coniferous plants for 
indoor decoration. Stlvxstris. 
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Cyclamens for next winter.— I wish 

to impress upon the would-be Cyclamen grower 
that this plant does not require so much heat as 
is generally given it, and that its culture may be 
attempted by all who have the convenience of a 
frame or greenhouse. Young plants obtained 
from seeds sown in the late summer months will, 
if they have been wintered in a cool structure 
—a frost-proof frame is the best place, better 
than the dry stage of a greenhouse—be provided 
with several healthy, hardy leaves by April, and 
if such are potted they will make good plants 
by the autumn if merely afforded cool treatment; 
never having been in aDy way excited, they will 
move with the season, and will grow freely when 
the summer arrives. And now a few words with 
respect to soil. Let me beg of all intending to 
take up the culture of this charming winter 
flower to avoid heavy, retentive, or very rich 
composts; such are not suited to its wants, and the 
tender rootlets cannot force their way through, 
the effect of which is to deprive the plant of 
that “ go ” and vigour which a lively root-action 
always induces. Leaf-mould two parts, loam one 
part, a little well-decayed manure, and plenty 
of silver sand; this is the soil that best suits 
the Cyclamen.—J. 

6946.— Cape Jasmine (Gardenia florida). 1 
—This can hardly be expected to do well in a 
cool greenhouse. If it could be placed in a moist 
and somewhat close house or pit with a tem¬ 
perature of 60° to 70°, the buds would probably | 
expand as the spring advances. When the< 
flowers are over prune if necessary, then keep 
in heat again until a fresh growth is made and 
a new lot of buds formed, after which a cooler < 
temperature is advisable until the flowering time 
again approaches. Put in cuttings of the young 
side shoots, or tops, in spring or early summer 
in a hotbed or under a bell-glass in a warm 
house.—B. C. R. 

6934.—Cyclamens dying off.— The cause 
of “RekrabV’ Cyclamen dying is probably due 
to a small weevil which has eaten the roots off 
at the base of the bulb, and would, if left, eat 
the whole bulb. Shake the bulb out, and ex¬ 
amine the soil, destroying all the weevils found ; 
then wash the bulb thoroughly, being careful to 
remove any weevil that may have bored its way 
into the bulb, and pot in fresh sandy soil, and 
put into a close frame without heat, and shaded 
from sun it will doubtless recover. Do not 
water too much, and keep the crown dry. I have 
had many the same way, but managed to save 
the bulbs. —W. Harris, Barnstaple. 

6943.—Plants for conservatory.— The 
following climbers are suitable for a shady 
house : Lapageria rosea and varieties, Habro- 
thamnus elegans and fasciculatus, Hoyacarnosa, 
Oranges of sorts, Camellias, and Luculia gra- 
tissima. This last, however, needs rather a 
warm house to do well. Plumbago capensis 
would probably also flower fairly. All these 
should be planted out in beds of good soil to 
give the best results. Ficus repens is a first- 
rate climber for a shady wall, but does not 
flower. Of pot plants, Fuchsias, Spirmas, Cycla¬ 
mens, and Calceolarias, both herbaceous and 
shrubby, will give every satisfaction. Camellias 
and Oranges in pots are also suitable. Cinera¬ 
rias would also remain a long time in blossom 
if they could be grown in a rather sunny house 
or pit through the winter, and be brought into 
the shady house when in bloom. The Calceo¬ 
larias should have much the same treatment.— 
B. C. R. 

6942. — Begonias withering. — These 
plants cannot be maintained in beauty at this 
season in so low a temperature as that mentioned 
by “Litho.” To keep the foliage in perfection 
they should have a heat of 60° to 70°, or never 
less than 55° at any time during the winter. For 
the present keep the plant in the warmest 
corner, and keep only moderately moist. As the 
summer approaches it will form fresh leaves, 
and it should then have abundance of water at 
the root, be placed where no direct sunlight 
can reach it, nor any cold currents of air.— 
B. C. R. 

6900.—Bulbs and plants failing.— The 
failures herein set down arise in the main from 
lack of preparation, and possibly in the case of 
the bulbs too much heat; but I should think the 
bulbs were inferior, badly ripened samples, and 
taking them direct from the open air to the hot¬ 
house was not good practice. They should first have 


been placed in a cool house or pit, and gradually 
inured to light and warmth. When removed 
from the darkness of the coal-ash bed to the 
glare of the hot frame 70° to 75°, the change 
was too sudden and too great. The Arum Lilies, 
mixed with Habrothamnus, Ficus elastica, Olean¬ 
ders, and Palms, are very probably being crowded 
out and overshadowed, and the Azaleas are very 
likely flowerless from unripe wood, caused by 
being turned out too early in summer. In the case 
of Azaleas most of the ripening should be done 
under glass in our climate.—E. H. 

6952.—Allamanda Wardiana.— The Al- 
lamanda maybe safely pruned now. If for training 
on the roof or a trellis it will be none the worse 
for being long and sticky, as it will soon break 
out into side shoots ; but if for a bush plant cut 
it down low, and as soon as the young shoots 
begin to grow shake out the old soil, and pot in 
a mixture of peat, loam, leaf-soil, and sharp 
sand. Syringe in the afternoon when the sun 
begins to decline, but do not water much until 
the pots are well filled with root, and leaf growth 
becomes active. When this is the case, an almost 
unlimited quantity of water and weak liquid 
manure of the temperature of the house may be 
given with advantage. The summer temperature 
for Allamandas is 70° to 75° by day with air, 
and 55° to 60° at night. When in flower they 
will stand a long time in a temperature of about 
55°.—J. G. L. 

Pretty basket plants (Nolano3).—The 
annexed woodcut illustrates a type of hardy 
biennials, admirably suited for basket culture, 
either in cool greenhouse or dwelling-rooms. 
There are three kinds, viz., white, blue, and violet, 
all of which thrive well in a dry, hot atmo- 
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sphere. They are well suited for growing in 

window boxes in sunny positions, or as an 
edging to a flower bed they are very effective. 
Seed, which may be bought at any good seed 
shop at 3d. per packet, may be sown now or in 
autumn. Any ordinary garden soil is suitable for 
this plant, but that of a sandy nature will give 
the most satisfactory results. 

Dutch Clover (Trifolium repens) as a 
basket plant. —Many inquiries being fre¬ 
quently made for plants suitable for hanging 
baskets, allow me to recommend this Trefoil for 
that purpose. It is different in character from 
any plant so used, and is, moreover, of the 
easiest culture, quickly making large plants, and 
looking well from Christmas onwards. I have 
raised many seedlings from it, several of them 
being improvements on the type, varying in 
their markings and growth.—W. E. 


A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 

I constantly feed the birds upon a small lawn, 
and I have counted over 200 at a time—black¬ 
birds, thrushes, sparrows, linnets, robins, finches, 
starlings, &c. This winter being so mild they 
have become independent, and I have not had 
so many visitors. I call them with a whistle, 
and they answer just as caged birds do. As I 
walk in the garden they disregard me and salute 
me with a saucy chirp. “»My garden is infested,” 
as is the phrase used by some, but I find neither 
Gooseberry, Currant, or any other trees at all 
injured by them. A neighbour used to pay me a 
visit, and would remark that he could not think 
how it was I had such crops of Gooseberries and 
Currants, as his had all the buds knocked off by 
the birds, and yet he was shooting them all day 
long. My friend is no more, and I no longer hear 
the gun nor complaint of want of crops. Fre¬ 
quently it is said that sparrows destroy Cro¬ 
cuses ; I have examined those said to be so de- 
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stroyed ; it has evidently been the work of some¬ 
thing else—I think a beetle. I have often ob¬ 
served after my pets have had their repast of 
crumbs that they are hard at work varying the 
meal with a meat diet. The glass shows “ Mr. 
Starling” dragging out a brown larva; “Mr. 
Thrush ” poking out snails ; but, best of all, poor 
abused sparrow, what is he so busy about on the 
Grass ? why, picking out small beetles. To these 
active friends I ascribe the reason, and feel re¬ 
warded, inasmuch that out of hundreds of Cro¬ 
cuses I never lose one. I wish our friends would 
watch their habits a little. I feel sure less repug¬ 
nance would be felt towards them. 

Weymouth. N. T. 


VEGETABLES. 


CROPPING A KITCHEN GARDEN. 

So many questions have been asked in Gardkn- 
ino on the above subject, that it is evidently an 
important one; and so many and varied are the 
plots of ground that are generally called kitchen 
gardens, and so unequal are they in size and 
situation, that it is very difficult to answer all the 
questions satisfactorily. I .will, therefore, treat 
only of a moderately large garden where a con¬ 
tinuous supply of vegetables is produced all the 
year round, and where there are sufficient frames 
for raising seeds of Celery, Cauliflower, &c., and 
a fair supply of manure at command. 

In every well-stocked kitchen garden there 
would be at least one half of it already cropped 
in spring. Seakale, Asparagus, Artichokes, Rhu¬ 
barb, Horseradish, and herbs, would take up 
one quarter of it perraanantly, and Broccoli, 
Greens, Sprouts, Cabbage, Spinach, Celery, &e., 
would occupy the other quarter; then there 
would be the other half ready for cropping. If 
there are south or west borders, they should be 
sown with a good breadth of early Peas. These 
could be cleared off soon enough for the main 
crop of Celery to follow, and Radishes or Spinach 
could be sown between the rows ; another por¬ 
tion should be planted with early Cauliflower 
plants which could be followed by Turnips, 
Celery, or Spinach; a good bed of Early Horn 
Carrot should be also sown in the early border, 
and if Broad Beans are ia request a few may be 
sown for an early dish ; these could be followed by 
Cabbage seed sown for winter use ; and a little 
space should be reserved for an early patch of 
Dwarf Kidney Beans. A small space should be 
filled with Lettuce plants for early use and a few 
early Potatoes should be planted therein. If 
apace would permit also a pinch of Turnip seed 
should be sown; these could be succeeded by 
Lettuce or Endive for autumn use, and whatever 
wall space there may be should be filled with 
Tomatoes, or if they are in great demand they 
could be planted between the rows of early Peas. 

Then in the garden proper would have to be 
grown the main crop of Parsnips, which require 
such a long season for the perfection of their 
growth that they occupy the ground the whole 
of the season, and are generally allowed to re- 
main there through the winter ; at all events, 
they cannot be cleared off soon enough for 
another crop. The same may be said of Carrots. 
Onions, although they take a long time to ma¬ 
ture their growth, can be cleared off in time for 
winter Spinach, or for Cabbage plants. On the 
remainder of the land that has had a rest during 
winter, it would be well to plant a breadth of 
early and second early Potatoes, large enough 
for the Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Kale which 
! could be planted between the rows of Potatoes 
after they are earthed up. The Potatoes are 
rather more difficult to dig in this way, but the 
practice answers very well. Late Potatoes are 
too strong in the haulm, and occupy the land 
too long for anything to be planted between 
them. They can, however, be dug in time for 
winter Cabbage, but unless the garden is very 
large, they are an unprofitable crop. Then there 
are the main crops of Peas, a couple or three 
sowings of which should be made with Spinach 
between the rows, which could be followed by 
successional crops of Celery, Lettuce, or En¬ 
dive, and a good breadth of Broad Beans if they 
are in demand. These could be followed by 
Leeks for winter use, or a successional crop of 
Turnips. Then there are seed beds for raising 
young plants of the Brassica tribe to be thought 
of, the size of which must be regulated accord¬ 
ing to the demand. As there are generally plants 
left in the Beed beds te fill vacancies, should 
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they oocur, it would be too late to plant any 
crop to succeed them, except winter Onions, 
late Tnrnips, or Spinach. 

Supposing that the above has exhausted all 
the laud that is vacant, there is the part already 
under crops to be dealt with. Suppose a breadth 
of Turnips have been left for the purpose of 
supplying Turnip-tops, the ground could be 
cleared off soon enough for Beet and Salsify. 
It should be borne in mind that land that has 
carried a crop of Turnips, or any of the Bras- 
sica tribe, all the winter, is very much exhausted, 
mid, therefore, it will require an extra quantity 
of manure. Winter Spinach could be followed 
by the first row or two of Celery if required 
very early, and Lettuce should be grown on all 
ridges between Celery, or an early crop of Tur¬ 
nips could be sown. Then there is the late 
Celery ground to be filled, which cannot be 
better employed than for successions! and late 
Peas. Then there is the Savoy ground which 
would be ready in time for seoona early Pota¬ 
toes ; these could be dug in time to sow the 
land with late Turnips. 

Sprouting Broccoli, Borecole, or Kale can 
sometimes be cleared off soon enough to be 
followed by Potatoes. In any case the ground 
would be ready in time for Scarlet Runner 
Beans, which would do very well if the land 
was liberally manured. Then there is the me¬ 
dium and late Broccoli ground to be filled, 
and although it is not generally considered good 
practice to grow two crops of the Brassica tribe 
in the same land in succession, it cannot be 
turned to better account than by filling it with 
early Brussels Sprouts and Savoys. Jerusalem 
Artichokes are grown in large or small quanti¬ 
ties in most gardens, the best place for them 
being on the north side of the garden, where 
they cannot shade other crops. Vegetable 
Marrows will grow as well on a rubbish heap 
as in other parts of the garden, and they should 
be grown there for the double purpose of 
economising space and hiding the unsightly 
rubbish. ___ 0. P. 

Broad Beans amongst other crops. 
—The plan of growing Broad Beans amongst 
Potatoes is one that has long been pursued by 
cottagers, and a very good one it is, as fine 
crops may be grown without taking up any 
ground in the way they would if planted in 
rows, as one may be dropped into a hole here 
and there a few yards apart, when, with plenty 
of light and air, they branch oat from the base 
and bear a great number of pods. By planting 
them in the rows of Potatoes they are out of 
the way of the hoe, and the slight earthing 
up they get does them good, by giving them 
more stability and fresh earth to root in. I 
have never seen Broad Beans grown amongst 
Broccoli, Cabbage, or Parsnips, and should 
doubt if they would do much good theie, un¬ 
less they got well up before them; but there 
are always vacant spaces in gardens where Beans 
will succeed that cannot be well utilised for 
anything else.—S. D. 

Fruiting Tomatoes quickly.— Now 
that Tomatoes are so much grown, having them 
as early as possible is sure to become with many 
a matter of importance. As Tomatoes are usually 
grown, that is in beds or large pots amongst rich 
soil, they generally run np a good distance and 
form quantities of leaves and shoots before 
coming into bloom or fruit. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances they do not bear ripe fruit for a 
considerable time, and anything like a full crop 
is often long in being secured, but there is a way 
of treating them by which this may be avoided. 
As soon as the young plants are large enough to 
pot, they should not be put into a size larger 
than a 3-in. pot. Before they have grown much 
this will have become full of roots, and as soon 
as this takes place, bloom soon appears and 
growth almost ceases. Fruit quickly forms, and 
m this way little plants not more than 1 ft. in 
height may be haa with from six to twelve fruits 
on each. As soon as these are well formed, the 
plantB should be shifted into 8-in. pots, and 
with the stimulus thus given, the fruit will 
swell np rapidly and the crop will be ready for 
gathering by the time the first fruits are form¬ 
ing on plants cultivated on the luxuriant growth 
system. This small pot plan, moreover, has 
much to recommend it to those who have small 
houses, and even others also who have more 
accommodation might probably find this way 
also answer their purpose. 
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Frame Cucumbers.— As the time is now 
at hand when amateurs will be starting the cul¬ 
ture of these for the summer, I would like to 
point out to them a sure way of raising and 
securing healthy young plants. As a rule, these 
are either bought in or raised by some means 
some time before the bed has been made up, and 
in both cases it very often happens that the 
plants get severely checked before they get 
finally planted in the frame. To avoid all chanoes 
of anything of the kind taking place, let the bed 
be made up carefully, place the mound of soil 
where the plant is intended to grow, and in this 
sow the seed. Here the young plants will 
quickly appear, and the rapidity with which 
they afterwards gain a fruitful condition will 
astonish those who have never grown them in 
this way before. 


THE GLOBE ARTICHOKE. 

The Globe Artichoke is a Thistle-like plant, 
with beautiful blue, mammoth, thistly flowers. 
It is perennial, and we sow seeds early in the 
spring, in rich earth and in drills 1 in. or 2 in. 
deep and 1 ft. apart. We transplant them about 
8 in. or 10 in. in height into a rich soil. Plants 
can be procured from suckers, and these are re¬ 
moved from the parent stem in the spring. The 
parts eaten are the scales of the flower-head, 
just before it opens, and it is only the lower 
arts of these scales that contain nutriment, and 
ut very little at best, though it is much prized 



The Globe Artichoke (Cynara Scolymus) in flower. 


in many countries. In England it is boiled and 
served something like Asparagus, which the 
flavour somewhat resembles. Aside from its uses, 
it is a magnificent plant when in bloom. The 
finely cut foliage and abundant flowers, often 
nearly as large as a small Pine-apple, give the 
plant a majestic appearance. 

The culture of the Artichoke varies some¬ 
what according to situation and climate. In the 
north and midlands it is necessary to cover it 
in winter with litter or leaves, to protect it from 
frost; in the south it is sufficient to earth it up, 
but even this precaution is not taken every¬ 
where. The plant requires an open situation, 
and well manured deep soil, and will grow luxu¬ 
riantly in rich boggy land in summer, and is 
a noble-looking plant in large borders and wild 
gardens, but it will not stand our winter in wet 
quarters. 

As a kitchen-garden plant it will grow on 
any kind of soil, if well manured, trenched, 
and pulverised ; but no soil suits it better 
than a good, open, sandy, rich loam, trenched 
and well manured. The plant is in its best 
perfection at the second and third year after 
planting. To plant properly, make choice in 
spring of gooa strong suckers, take off the 
stools carefully with a sharp strong paddle- 
trowel or Asparagus knife, with some root or 
heel of the old stool to them, to hold them in 
the ground ; plant them singly 2 ft. apart, in 
rows at least 4 ft. apart, or in groups of three 
in triangles, at 4 ft. apart at least in the row. 
Protect them as soon as planted, againBt the 
sun and cutting winds, with Seakale pots, which 
are at this season out of use, or with evergreen 


boughs, or some other convenient protecting 
material. Those thus early planted will produce 
fine free crisp heads the same summer and 
autumn. If the stems also be cut close to the 
ground as soon aa the heads are cut, new 
snekers will soon appear, and if dnly thinned 
will produce a late crop; thus, by a little 
trouble and attention, a regular supply of good 
Artichokes may be had from May to October, 
which will be much more satisfactory than 
having a glut at midsummer and none after¬ 
wards. The aim should be to get the largest 
supply at a time when other vegetables are 
generally scarce. 

Copious supplies of manure water may be ad¬ 
vantageously given during dry weather, especi¬ 
ally in the case of old stools that have been in 
the same soil for a length of time. Previous to 
watering, the soil between the rows should be 
slightly pricked over with a fork, to allow of 
the water soaking in more readily. Whenever 
watering is attempted let it be done thoroughly, 
and if a good mulching of half-rotten manure 
can be afterwards applied between the rows, it 
will keep the roots in a moist state for a long 
time. _ 

Rhubarb culture. — Many assume that 
Rhubarb can take care of itself; and this is in 
some sense true when it is planted in light vege¬ 
table soil, but in stiff clay, or strong loam, Rhu¬ 
barb cannot be had in quantity from year to 
year without manure or other light material is 
added to the soil. In stiff soils the best way is 
to dig a trench round the roots large enough to 
avoid cutting them, and fill the trench up with 
light stable manure, or peat and manure, or 
decayed vegetable matter. Let each root have 
ample room to catch sunlight and heat. Give at 
intervals, when the plants are growing, a good 
drenching of cold soap-suds, or any otner weak 
liquid manure. It is a good rule always to leave 
half a dozen good stout stalks on a plant after 
thinning, and at the finish of the season allow 
rather more than that to die down, to strengthen 
the plants for the following season. The site for 
Rhubarb should be open and away from trees. 
The crowns should be just above the surface. 
—G. C., Lcclea . 

Potato culture. — A Devonshire farmer 
has for many years past invariably secured good 
crops by p e rsuing the following method : After 
a crop of Wheat or Barley the ground is cleared 
in the usual way. In the winter it is ploughed 
and thus left till near planting time. Then ten 
or twelve hogsheads of lime per acre are pat on 
the ground in heaps of about a barrowful eaoh. 
The lime is then covered up with a small 
quantity of earth till it goes to dust. If wet 
weather sets in, more earth must be added, and 
both be well turned up together to keep the 
lime good. When this is effected, it is spread 
evenly over the ground, then well worked in by 
the scarifier or nine shear. The ground is then 
thrown up in ridges by a double sole plough. In 
the 'trenenes ^between are planted the Potato 
sets. Plenty of fresh manure is put on them. 
The ridges are then split in two by the same 
plough, th rethrowing the ridge over the sets which 
are from 24 in. to 26 in. apart. The soil is then 
pressed down by a wooden roller. Before the sets 
appear the ground is harrowed over, and when 
of sufficient height, the aforesaid plough is 
used to earth them up.—J. T. F. 

Williamfthe 'First Pea.— I do not think 
there is a more reliable Pea for the first sow¬ 
ing out-of-doors than thiB ; any one sowing 
William the First in the early part of February, 
on well prepared soil in a sheltered garden, need 
not despair of being many days behind in gather¬ 
ing even those that take the trouble to start 
their Peas in pots, or boxes, and a far better 
crop will be the result, for transplanted crops 
are only valuable for a few days gained in time. 
In small gardens when the space. occupied by 
any given crop is a consideration, it is far best 
to rely on such crops as Peas sown where they 
are to stand, and William the First is early, 
prolific, and of good quality.—J. G., Linton, 

Early Horn Oar rota.—A small sowing of 
these should now be made on one of the warmest 
borders in the garden, for these little Carrots are 
very much in request in the early summer 
months, being a far better quality than the long 
hard varieties, which they are fast superseding. 
If >sown about 15 in. apart in drills, a row of 
Early Scarlet Shoit-top Radish may be grown 
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between them, m they will be polled for oee be¬ 
fore the Carrots get much advanced in growth. 
The Carrots, too, may be sown moderately thick, 
as they can be pulled out for use as soon as the 
roots are as large as one’s little finger. I find the 
early French Horn and the Early Nantes both i 
very useful varieties; in fact, with these for early 
work, and a good bed of James’s Intermediate 
Soarlet for main arop, we do not require any 
other.—J. G. L. 

6936.—Raising Oelery.— Shoddy (cotton 
or wool refuse, &c.) is very dry, and previous to 
being used should be spread and exposed to rain 
for at least six weeks, or be watered. There 
would be sufficient heat in shoddy the second 
year to raise healthy Celery plants on. I raise 
thousands yearly. I make my beds of such stuff 
as half-spent horse manure or stable litter, old 
rotten woolpaoks, fish mats, old door mats, or 
any similar rubbish, which I have found from 
long experience gives quite enough bottom-heat, 
and I finish off with a top layer 6 in. thick of 
sifted rich soil, in which I sow the seed. It is 
better to give protection at night and during 
hard frosts by throwing mats over the frames 
than to give too much bottom-heat.—A. M. H. 

-Sow the seed in soil in a frame where 

there is just a little warmth, all weaklings to be 
pulled out as soon as they can be distinguished. 
Except for the very early crops, the plants will 
do without a hotbed when pricked out. I find 
the main crop do better when pricked out on a 
hard surface, with a couple of inches of old ma¬ 
nure for a base, sheltering with glass to give a 
start and then full exposure.—E. H. 

-Sow the Celery seed in a shallow wooden 

box filled with the refuse from a last year’s 
hotbed. The seeds should have little or no earth 
put over them, but be sown nearly on the top 
of the soil. After well watering them, place a 
sheet of glass over the box to keep the moisture 
in, and it will also regulate the heat. It is well 
to dust the top of the soil with fine soot to keep 
down snails and slugs. If the box can be placed 
in a greenhouse in which there is a gentle heat, 
the seeds will be forwarded greatly. When the 
plants are large enough to handle, prick them 
into a frame, giving each plant plenty of room 
to develop. Let a good body of Btable manure 
that has been turned over for several days in 
the open air to sweeten form the foundation of 
the hotbed, and cover this to the depth of 3 in. 
with good light loam mixed with rotten manure, 
so that when the plants are taken out to be put 
in the trenches there may be a good ball of soil 
and manure to each.—G. €., Eccles. 

0935.—Root disease in Lettuce, &c.— The root 
disease here Btated is not likely to have been brought 
about by the watering. The maggots are most likely the 
larvsoof some fly, which, from the description of the 
plant, I do not remember to have met with. The best 
remedy is to well stir the soil when the weather is dry, 
mixing soot with it.—E. H. 

6962.—Seakale.—Plant out the Seakale towards the 
end of March in rows 15 in. apart, and about the same 
distance in the rows, if it Is intended to lift them for 
forcing. If to be covered with pots, plant in triangular I 
patches 2 ft. apart.—E. H. 

6921.— Tomatoes in grreenhouse.— All depends 
how they are trained. If kept to a single stem there will I 
be room for ten plants. If two stems are taken from one 
plant half the number will suffice. Use tur/y loam and 
manure—three parts of the former to one of the latter. 
Pot firmly and give liquid manure when the fruits arc I 
swelling.—E. H. 

6965.—Potatoes for heavy soil.— We should not 
advise the planting of Potatoes In heavy soil until the 
middle of April, because till then the soil will be cold 
and perhaps wet. A good sort for such soil is the King 
of Potatoes, a white Kidney and a good cropper. We 
have also found Covent Garden Perfection to do well. 
Both Magnum Bonum and Champion should also give 
heavy crops in stiff land if it be fairly good.—A. D. 

6955.— Seakale bad flavoured.— Bank manure 
will give Seakale a bad flavour; but the stringyness 
would seem to imply that growth had been too slow or 
else Irregular. To produce good Seakale the fermenting 
materials must be sweet, and the temperature steady 
and regular and not too high, and light and air must be 
excluded.—K. H. 

6980 — Spanish Onions for scallions.— Yee; the 
Spanish OnlonB sold in shops will answer the purpose. 
Plant as soon as signs of growth are visible.—E. H. 


Purchasing seeds for the coming 
year. —Readers of Gardening are frequently 
reminded of the extraordinary advantages of 
baying collections of seeds, bat I woald equally 
as strongly urge them to only buy what they re¬ 
quire, for no two gardens are exactly alike; and ! 
how it is possible to make up the exact propor- 1 
tions suited to each, I leave your readers to 
guess. If tho owner of a garden takes the trouble I 


to cultivate his own crops, he will surely have 
made up his mind what crops he will grow and 
what he does not wish for ; and many an amateur 
who purchases made up collections of seeds, will 
have fully one-third of the seeds left on the shelf 
at the end of the season, and will have had to 
pay many a visit to the local seed store to make 
up the deficiency of varieties that the demand 
happens to be greatest for. The economy of the 
system I also very much question. It is certainly 
economy of labour; bat when a garden is the 
subject in band, it is not safe to grudge labour, 
either of the hands or head ; and I would advise 
readers of Gardening in the present and com¬ 
ing seed-time to make out a list from any good 
catalogue of kinds they know they will want, 
prepare the ground carefully, and sow when the 
soil is in rood working condition in drills of j 
depth regulated by the size of seeds. Thin out j 
or transplant in good time, keep clean by fre¬ 
quent surface stirring, and they will not grudge 
the expense of their seed bill for it is always 
best to have an ample supply of ■ what is really 
required, but there is no economy in baying 
packets of seeds with which to ornament the 
seed room shelves for the season.—J. G., Linton. 


THE) COMING WHHKB WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary—-Feb. 20 to 25. 

Putting In cuttings of Justiclas, Heliotropes, Coleus, 
Achyranthca, Bouv&rdUs, Thymacanthus rutilans, and 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums; starting some Achimenes ; 
putting a -light shading over Cinerarias during sun¬ 
shine; salting all Mo»sy pathways; clipping Ivy and 
cutting out dead Laurels ; putting some Glolre de Dijon 
Boses against a south wall, plunging the pots, and 
nailing tue shoots to a wall for very early outdoor flowers; 
planting oat Cauliflowers between dwarf Peas ; planting 
Lapstone Kidney Potatoes and Globe Artichokes ; 
manuring Strawberry and Asparagus bods. 

Sowing Radishes under the protection of a Peach 
wall ; sowing also early Dutch Turnips, and a frame of 
Early Forcing Carrots and Radishes along with them; 
putting In cuttings of Plumbago ; sowing Rhodanthe 
and various sorts of Melons; also some Mignonette under 
the protection of a wall; and a little Chervil, covering 
the seed with ashes ; planting Potatoes, Shallots, and 
Garlic; also some Watercress roots in pond ; digging 
borders for Carnations and Gladioli ; also Celery land for 
Peas, and dressing the Mint bed; potting Ghent Azaleas 
and plunging them; also Dcutzias ; sowing Tree 
Mignonette in small pots in heat; also sowing Gourds, 
Be&ns, Champion of England and Nonpareil Peas, 
Spinach, Incomparable White Celery ; planting Horse¬ 
radish in trenches ; potting Heaths in peat; also Ferns 
in loam, sand, peat, and loaf-mould. 

Shaking out and repotting old Fuchsias; sowing Onions 
and Parsley ; nailing and arranging hardy creepers; 
clipping Box odgings; cleaning Herb beds; sowing 
Mignonette in pots, and W&lcheren Broccoli in boxes 
for early autumn use ; cutting down overgrown Laurels, 
and layering some of the lower branches to make a good 
thlek bottom; giving the Onion ground a top-dressing of 
soot, and forking it over ready for sowing; sowing 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Vegetable Marrows ; also a 
row of Sweet Peas; sowing Early Snowball and Early 
White Stone Turnips; preparing a rough frame into which 
to transplant Calceolarias ; sowing the following sorts of 
Peas in theopenalr, viz., William the First, Dr. Hogg, G. F. 
Wilson, James’ Prolific Marrow, Dr. McLean, Commander- 
In-Chief, Giant Emerald Marrow, and Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh; planting early border with Ashleaf 
Kidney Potatoes. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants.—For early autumn flower¬ 
ing, Begonias, Gloxinias, and Cyclamens should 
be pricked off and kept in heat as soon as they 
oan be handled. Euphorbias, Luculias, and 
plants of this kind which grow so well through 
the summer months in an intermediate and 
somewhat shady pit will require potting on in 
light peaty soil when rooted. A few Poinsettias 
| may be cut down for giving young growths, and 
the ripe wood, if wanted, may be cat into eyes 
for propagation. Two popular plants, the Gar¬ 
denia and Eucharis, which are subject to the 
attaoks of many insects, should be thoroughly 
cleansed before the flowers become too far ad¬ 
vanced. The power of paraffin and the mode 
of applying it being so well understood, we have 
only to advise caution. 

Greenhouse plants.— If seeds of a good 
strain of Cineraria can be obtained, a sowing 
made at the end of this month will give fine 
plants for flowering early in the winter. Suckers 
from good named kinds, although less free than 
seedlings, are also worthy of attention, as space 
and labour devoted to plants of good quality 
never end in disappointment. Cuttings of Chry¬ 
santhemums when rooted should be potted on 
before they become cramped. For cutting, de¬ 
cided colours are most appreciated, and the im¬ 
proved forms of the Japanese section are always 
acceptable. Take cuttings of Bouvardias as they; 
can be got from cut-back plants. Shake out the 


latter, repot, and keep them near the glass in i 
close pit. Prone Camellias into shape that tan 
flowered, and repot, or reduce sod repot, it 
good compost, consisting of light, torfy low, 
peat, charcoal, and silver sand. Syringe dauj 
and keep in a warm house. 

Some of the Fuchsias from under the stares! 
should be turned out of their pots, have the 
soil shaken from their roots, and then repot; 
in fresh soil in the same sized pots. I)c 
water them for a time nor prune them ek> 

| until they begin to break. Of Iilium Muxtaaf 
a few of the most forward should be placed in $ 
warm house, and on a shelf near the glass, f* 

I flowering in May. Be careful in applying mtet 
at first; it is the safest to pour it gently mead 
the inside of the pot, not over the whole nr> 
face of the soil. No water should be given te 
such as are still in the greenhouse nstl their 
shoots appear. 

Tritonia aurea is now beginning to 
therefore, suoh as require shifting should be r 
potted in a compost of two parts good loam, a 
of leaf-mould or rotten manure and tome m 
The oooleet part of the greenhouse is sufficient' 
warm for them. Plants of Nerine should sow be 
repotted and plaoed in rather a warm, mas* 
temperature to encourage growth. A oompart 
like that for Tritonias suits them perfectly. Of 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, the old plants oaf 
be divided, potted in small pots, and kept ia tbs 
warmest corner of the greenhouse. These plasU 
are particularly suited for suspended bssktfc, 
but when grown in pots and then transferred ta 
the baskets, they form better flowering planii 
than such as are wholly kept in baskets. 

Two very valuable soft-wooded plants f 
flowering at this season are Eupatorium Wet 
land! and Salvia gesneraeflora. These should net 
be assisted with weak liquid manure to fuL-y n 
develop their fine heads of bloom. A good fciU , 
of the double-flowered Petunias should now he 
started in gentle heat for early Bummer deers- 
tion. Mimnlusea mast now be divided ard 
started in frames. The best of these are the 
varieties of M. oupreus and M. moschatm H«- 
risoni. Hydrangeas that hare formed taei: 
trasses of flower must be kept well fed fill the i 
blossoms are expanded. 

Flower Garden. 

Take advantage of a dry day for looking ore: 
the beds of Pinks and Carnations, press thee 
firmly into the ground, remove weeds aac 
damaged leaves and top-dress with fresh loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Complete the planting of 
Ranunculus and Anemones. Pot Tigridias ac«l 
early flowering Gladiolus six or eight in 6-in. 
pots, place them in a cold frame, and cover with 
leaf-mould or spent tan until the pots are wei: 
filled with roots. Proceed with the re-amngt- 
ment of Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Larkspurs, ad 
all popular hardy plants which are usually 
grown for catting purposes ; mulch with god 
rotten manure. Set traps for slugs, and aftcr- 
wards dust about the stools with a mixture o! 
quicklime and soot. Take cal.tings, and last oi 
all split up the roots of Dahlias, bine Salvias, 
and herbaceous Lobelias ; pot singly and give 
them a little bottom heat. The single Dahlias 
Paragon, cocoinea, and lutea should be grown is 
quantity. The first, a tall growing variety, (ices 
best when pegged down. Variegated Geraniums 
cut baok in January, also autumn-struck cut¬ 
tings wintered in boxes, may be potted and 
placed near the glass in a warm house. A newly 
started vinery will be found an excellent pla*’ 
for them. Mentha and Sedum Lydinm may b? 
increased to any extent by constant division of 
the tufts. In damp or confined gardens the 
Sedum answers better than the Mint, and is less 
liable to perish in the autumn. 

Calceolarias that have been kept iu cold 
frames through the winter will also be benchtd 
by more space; the best plan to secure well- 
rooted plants is to spread a layer of from 4 iu. to 
6 in. of soil on a hard foundaticn of coal ashes, 
which confine the roots to the soil. If trans¬ 
planted now about 6 in. apart each way, and tin 
leading shoots are pinched out, they will nuko 
good busby plants by April, when they should 
be finally planted in the position which they art 
to occupy, for unless well rooted early in the sea¬ 
son, Calceolarias often prove a source of vexa¬ 
tion by going off just as they ought to be 
coming into flower. By following the plan jm*. 
named, however, and keeping them at all time; 
as hardy and exposed as possible, we find them 
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to be trustworthy free-flowering plants. The 
sort which we like beet i® Golden Gem, a dwarf 
variety with large massive golden-yellow heads 
of flower that are produced in abundance as 
long as any flowers are to be found out-of- 
doors. 

Lobelias, Verbenas, Alyssums, Iresines, Petu¬ 
nias, and similar plants will now strike freely 
in a brisk moist heat, and as soon as they are 
well rooted they should be moved to lighter 
and more airy quarters to harden preparatory to 
transplanting into boxes, pits, or frames. 
When the latter are available, and the lights 
can be drawn entirely off them during mild 
days, the work of hardening plants is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Fruit. 

Mulch the roots of lately planted trees, and affix 
strong stakes to all that require support; see 
also that espaliers are sufficiently staked and tied. 
Have all trees on walls properly pruned and 
nailed. A good syringing with sulphur and water 
well mixed will be found beneficial to wall trees. 
Collect all pruning® and other rubbish and burn 
them, saving the ashea resulting from the opera¬ 
tion for manorial purposes. Hoe over the Rasp¬ 
berry beds, and remove any weeds, after which 
give the surface a good mulching with manure. 
From the nature of this fruit in oompletely re¬ 
newing its wood yearly, it takes a great deal to 
support it, and requires, to grow it well, a 
greater amount of manure than any other fruit 
we grow. Three inches of good solid manure, 
placed on the surface every year, is not too much, 
and the crop will well repay the extra outlay. 
When the plants are strong, half the breadth 
often devoted to this fruit vnll suffice, and they 
rarely fail in bearing if grown in suitable soil, 
that is, of medium strength, neither too heavy 
nor too light. The young shoots must be thinned 
out in the spring; to something like the nnmber 
required for fruiting the following season, so 
that all the strength of the roots is oonoentrated 
in producing the oanes only that are required 
and no more. 

Vegetables. 

Main crops of Onions, Leeks, Parsnips, Carrots, 
general crops of Peas, and Broad Beans are 
the more important crops that should be got in 
as early as conditions are favourable. As soon as 
the digging of all vacant plots is finished let each 
be marked for cropping, and if seeds cannot 
be then sown the ground may perhaps be in 
good order for planting out Cabbages autumn- 
sown Onions, Lettuces, early Potatoes, and 
Oanliflowers. The latter require rich well- 
drained gronnd and to be planted in deep drills, 
as they are thereby partially sheltered from 
cutting easterly winds, generally so prevalent 
in March, and from the effects of which a little 
protection should be also afforded to Peas by 
earthing; up and staking them on the windward 
side with evergreen boughs as soon as they emerge 
from the soil. As a role, Peas are sown much 
too thickly in the row, and the rows are too 
close together. If the seed can be depended on, 
3 in. asunder is sufficiently thick. As to dis¬ 
tance row from row, that must depend on the 
average height which the kinds of Peas grown 
attain, but plenty of space should always be 
afforded, ana a crop of Radishes or Spinach may 
be grown in the central space between each row. 

Potatoes shonld be planted in but limited 
quantities yet, and only in positions where they 
have natural protection, or where protection 
can be expeditiously applied, but all the seed 
tubers shonld be laid out in single file either on 
floors or tables in cool sheds or rooms, that the 
sprouts may be developed sturdily. A little 
dry Cocoa fibre refuse scattered amongst them 
conduces to root formation. Thin out Carrots, 
prick out Lettuces, Celery, Cauliflower, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Coleworts, and make Buccessional 
sowings of all these in the open air, but on a 
bed of leaves and litter to afford a little bottom- 
beat ; in such a position a first sowing of 
Brocooli, Cottager's Kale, and Savoys should 
ilso now be made. 

Rhubarb will now come away freely by simply 
rovering over the crowns with pots and just 
sufficient leaves or litter to keep the frost out of 
the gronnd. The crowns of Seakale in the open 
pound intended to be forced shonld at once be 
covered thickly with finely-sifted coal ashes, and 
the only attention required will be to occasion¬ 
ally examine them to refill the crevices in the 
iahea which are sometimes made through the 


quick growth of the Kale. It is time to make a 
sowing for outdoor culture of Tomatoes and 
Capsicums in order that the plants may be 
strong for planting oat early in May. 


Worms in lawns and pots.--Despite the 
good that worms may do as fertilisers it is quite 
possible to have too much of a good thing when 
they exist to any great extent in tennis lawns 
or Camellia pots, and yet their destruction in 
both instances is one of the easiest matters. As 
several readers of Gardening Illustrated 
seem to bo troubled with them it might not be 
amiss to give my experience. Before doing so, 
however, I would earnestly urge those who 
have valuable Camellias not to tamper with 
them in hot baths as recommended by “ T. F.” 
(p. 589). Soot-water, as “T. F.” justly observes, 
isoneof the most valuable manures forCamellias, 
but even this is only effective in the smaller 
sized pots so far as worms are oonoerned. Cor¬ 
rosive sublimate, on the contrary, while doing 
neither good nor evil to any variety of plant 
life that I have ever observed, brings out the 
worms in terrible hot haste, and bo far as 
stimulating the plants is concerned, a watering 
with soot or manure water can be given all the 
same. With 18 oz. of this chemical (oorrosive 
sublimate or bichloride of mercury) I took 136 
lbs. of worms out a tennis lawn 50 yards long, 
by 25 yards wide. The quantity of snblimate 
used was, to the best of my recollections, 1 oz. 
to about 30 galls, of water, bat this can easily 
be determined by experiment Thus sixpenny- 
worth will do from twelve to twenty-four goodly 
sized Camellia pots. Braise the quantity required 
to a fine powder and dissolve in a half pint of 
cold water, then empty into the water about to 
be used. For applying it to lawns choose a damp 
morning when worms are near the surface. 
Apply with a large watering pot with a coarse 
rose. Have the worms all collected, otherwise 
many will find their way back, and those that 
are left “on the field” will poison poultry or 
birds. Lest it vary in strength from different 
chemists, it may be made stronger than is here 
stated, but I can assure all who may try it that 
it will prove effective.—H. C. W. 


ROSBS. 

ROSES FOR BEDS. 

6904.—The beat way to fill a square bed of 
12 ft. wide with Roses would be to make it a 
sloping bank of plants, the tallest being planted 
on the north or north-east side. 

A Rose, whether on its own rootB or budded 
on a stock, should have 3 ft. of ground to itself, 
with the exception of some small growing kinds; 
even at that distance apart the branches will 
interlace unless rather closely praned. Nine 
tall bashes or standards, or a mixture of both, 
will be quite sufficient with the addition of an 
edging row of bushes. Three good dark kinds 
for the back row as standards would be Prince 
Camille de Rohan, very dark maroon ; Charles 
Lefebvre, crimson with purple’shading; Duke of 
Edinburgh, crimson. In front of these might be 

S lanted as bushes, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
esh; Boule de Neige, white; and Homer, 
white, cream, and pink in the middle. For a 
front row plant La Franoe, peach; John Hop¬ 
per, rosy crimson, and Marie Baumann, magenta- 
crimson. 

A totally different arrangement would be to 
plant three strong growing hushes at the baok, 
such as Glory of Waltham, crimson, in the oen- 
tre; Baronne Prevoat, pale rose; and Jules 
Margottin, cherry red; dwarf standards, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, La France, and Alfred Co- 
lomb in the middle; and Mrs. Bosanquet, cream ; 
Duoher, pare white; and Baroness Rothschild, 
pale pink, in front. 

A third arrangement would be to have three 
weeping standards for the back row such as 
Aim6e Vibert, white ; Celine Forestier, yellow ; 
and La Biche, cream ; three dark or red boshes 
in the middle, and three light or pink boshes in 
front such as Baronne Gonella, Madame Isaac 
Perrtere, and common China. 

For the edging row to any of these arrange¬ 
ments plant Module de Perfection, pink; Ar- 
mosa, pink; Mrs. Bosanquet, cream; Queen, 

I buff-rose ; Fellenburg, bright crimson ; and for 
edging rows to the sides ; Cramoisie Sup6ri6ure 
1 ana Fabvier, crimson ; Archduke Charles, rosy 


crimson. These three are pretty dark-leaved 
bushes with most charming little flowers pro¬ 
duced in plenty. Climbing Roses is a large sub¬ 
ject ; any of the very vigorous Perpetuals will 
easily cover a wall 6 ft. or 8 ffc. high. General 
Jacqueminot is a good free-blooming Rose with 
a good deal of the China in its blood, and will 
reach the top of a 6-ft. wall in a year or two if 
well fed. Climbing Charles Lefebvre is a good 
dark olimbing Rose. Perhaps Cheshnnt Hybrid 
would be the best investment for a south wall; 
it is a good free-blooming red Rose. Amongst 
the lighter coloured flowers there is greater 
selection. Princess Louise Victoria is a beauti¬ 
ful Rose and very free, and climbing varieties 
may be had of several of the more vigorous Per¬ 
petuals, Edouard Morren, Jules Margottin, 
Conntess of Oxford, Victor Verdier, &c. 

The most vigorous olimbing Roses are summer¬ 
flowering only. These are the only Roses that 
literally smother themselves with flowers, but 
they do not last long in bloom. The hybrid 
Chinas are very free bloomers, producing beauti¬ 
ful flowers. The Boursaults are very strong, 
rapid growers, and produce a great quantity of 
bloom. The Evergreen Roses are the best of all 
where a great extent of wall has to be oovered 
with a few plants ; their flowers are small and 
resemble the old-fashioned Bachelor’s Buttons 
(Ranunculus) in shape, but they are produced in 
crowded clusters of thirty or forty blooms, and 
the foliage is very olose and rich, glossy, dark 
green ; it stands through a winter like the pre¬ 
sent. Felicity Perp6tu£e is, perhaps, the best; the 
flowers are white ; the outer row of petals have 
pink etains on the outside. The flowers of 
Gloire de Dijon tell very poorly seen against a 
wall of yellow or red stono, or brick. Why not 
plant an Evergreen Rose to cover the naked¬ 
ness of the wall, and train Tea or Noisette 
Roses over it ? The Evergreen Rose could easily 
be placed so that its roots would not interfere 
witn the old Roses. There are several other 
climbing Roses, such as the multifloras, Bank- 
sians, and Teas, which are splendid and vigorous 
climbers, but not hardy enough to be recom¬ 
mended for every position. Aim6e Vibert, pure 
white, however, is quite as hardy as Gloire de 
Dijon, and Celine Forestier, sulphur-yellow, is 
nearly so. J. D. 


Crimson and pink China Roses.— 
These are especially adapted for amateurs’ 
gardens, being of medium growth and requir ing 
bat very little pruning, and few plants flower 
more continuously during the year than do these 
old, well-tried favourites. They look well planted 
in medium sized beds, one sort in each, and at 
this time of year need a little pruning in of 
straggling shoots, and some well-rotted manure 
forked in about the roots. But with us as the 
winter has been mild there are quantities of 
youngshootsspringingfrom the basecovered with 
flowers and bads in various stages, so that Roses 
have been procurable all the year. As even 
when they do not expand freely, these little 
shoots with fresh foliage and buds are especially 
valuable for putting in vases with a few blooms 
of the early Tea Roses that are now flowering 
freely under glass. I find these China Roses in beds 
are very much benefited by being replanted at 
the end of every four or five years, or whenever 
they show signs of failing health. We lift care¬ 
fully in the autumn, and after shortening the 
long bare roots, and thinning out the old flower¬ 
ing wood, replant in soil well broken up, plant¬ 
ing a little deeper than before, so that they may 
strike out fresh roots from the stem. We give a 
good coating of partially rotten manure on the 
surface, and they get well established by spring, 
when they may be cat down moderately close, 
and will soon furnish themselves with an abund¬ 
ance of fresh flowering shoots from the base, 
and, except during very severe weather, will 
seldom be without their bright, cheerful flowers. 
—-J, Groom. 

6963.— Best aiz exhibition Roses.— 
According to the Rose eleotion of 1881, when 
the best market growers and amateurs gave 
their opinion upon the point, the following 
order was arrived at when the votes were ex¬ 
amined, viz., Marie Baumann, 67 votes ; Alfred 
Colomb, 67 ; Baroness Rothschild, 67 ; Charles 
Lefebvre, 66; Marquis de Castellane, 65 ; Duke 
of Edinburgh, 65; followed by Louis Van Hontte, 
64; Mareohal Niel, 63 ; Marie Rady, 63; La 
Franoe, 62; A. K. Williams, 62; Etienne Levet, 
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61. In the election ot 1877, Marie Baumann 
and Allred Colomb were first and second on 
the list, and the others bat slightly altered in 
position, with the exception of A. K. Williams, 
which only came out in that year, so that stand¬ 
ing eleventh in 1881 shows plainly its value.— 
William Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 

6911.— Pruning Boses. —Cut out towards 
the middle of March all the weaker wood not 
calculated to carry good bloom, and shorten the 
strong growth to about a dozen eyes if vigorous 
Hybrid Perpetuals. If robust sorts, such as 
Baroness Rothschild, cut to two or three eyes. 
Charles Lawson should be pruned but little, 
simply cutting away the tops of the shoots and 
the weak crowded growth. Teas and Noisettes 
should not be pruned until April. The manure 
may be forked in next month. The present sea¬ 
son having been so far so exceptionally open, 
mulching has not been necessary, and, in fact, 
by coddling the lower eyes they are very liable 
to start into growth too soon, and frequently in 
consequence get damaged by frost when the 
mulching is removed.— William Walters, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

-If an abundance of ordinary blossoms 

are required, leave the strong wood a good 
length, or say from 1 ft. to 16 m., according to 
strength, thinning out all weakly shoots. If only 
a few fine blooms are required, prune nearer 
home, but as the plants are so vigorous, do not 
prune too hard. If the strong shoots were only 
shortened a little and then pegged down, grand 
masses of blossoms would be had.—E. H. 

6904.—Roses for beds.— The following 
sorts are hardy, free-blooming, and suitable for 
bedding, viz., Anna Alexieff, Dr. Andry, Mar6- 
chal Vaillant, Aim6e Vibert, Dupuy Jamain, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Alfred Colomb, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Prince Camille de Rohan, Bessie Johnson, 
Gloire de Dijon, John Hopper, Perfection des 
Blanches, Beauty of Waltham, Jules Margottin, 
S6nateur Vaisse, Countess of Rosebery, La 
France, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Charles 
Lawson, Mdme. C. Joigneaux.(Common China), 
Charles Lefebvre, Mdme. Victor Verdier, pink 
and scarlet. Many of these will make long shoots, 
which can be pegged down, thus giving a quan¬ 
tity of bloom. A piece of ground 12 ft. by 12 ft. 
would hold Bay three dozen Roses ; it is not 
desirable to plant closer than 20 in. to 24 in. 
apart, as room must be left for growth. As 
regards wall Roses, I would certainly say, plant 
Gloire de Dijon, which will, I know, give every 
satisfaction. For darker sorts take Climbing Jules 
Margottin, Climbing Duke of Edinburgh, and 
Climbing Charles Lefebvre. I do not think 
General Jacqueminot vigorous enough for a wall, 
but as a dwarf it is excellent in every way. Most 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals are very hardy, also 
the true Noisettes, originated from the old 
Blush; in fact, with the exception of the Tea 
scented and Noisettes crossed with the Tea 
scented, nearly all Roses are hardy enough for 
ordinary garden purposes, it only happening 
now and then, when there is a severe winter, 
and long spells of dry east wind afterwards, 
that a slaughter occurs.— William Walters, 
Burton-on- Trent. 


Heating by paraffin.— My little green¬ 
house is one of the portable kind, made entirely 
of wood and glass, span roof, 8 ft. by 6 ft., and 
stands in an exposed position in a large garden. 
My lamp, which I have used four winters, is a 
patent duplex, with vapourising pan. It has two 
1-in. wicks. I cannot say exactly how much oil 
it consumes in 24 hours, as I fill up the lamp 
every time I trim it, but during the very severe 
weather last winter when it was burning night 
and day, it consumed two gallons per week. 
Since October 1 last to the present time it has 
not burnt Bix gallons. Of course, I have only 
used it during frost. As I cut the wick carefully 
to avoid a forked flame, and always put hot 
water into the vapourising pan immediately the 
lamp is lighted, there is not the slightest smell 
from it, and all my plants are perfectly healthy. 
I find it very little trouble, and it certainly 
answers the purpose for which I burn it, viz., 
to keep out the frost. Last winter I had a piece 
of old felt drugget over the roof of my green¬ 
house, as it is glazed without putty, which pre¬ 
vented the heat escaping where the panes of 
glass join; this is a great help in very severe 
weather. I have no doubt that if the house were 


built with brick sides and glazed with putty 
the same lamp would keep up a higher tempera¬ 
ture. The only plants I lost last year by frost 
were three or four Fuchsias and Ferns which 
were under the stages and close to the wooden 
sides of the house, which, of course, are not very 
thick. Everything on the stages prospered and 
flowered well in the spring. My stock consists of 
Camellias, Azaleas, Pelargoniums, Geraniums, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, Roses, Auriculas, Fuch¬ 
sias, Genistas, Deutzias, and other things that 
do not require heat in winter. I may add that 
I attend to my house and plants entirely myself, 
and find great pleasure in so doing, and prefer 
to keep to my lamps than to have to attend to a 
stove, thinking it a cleaner, though it may not 
be so cheap a way of keeping out the frost.— 
Flora. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Trumpet Vines (Bignonias).—The rapid 
growing, woody stems, bright foliage, and 
richly coloured flowers have acquired for the 
Bignonias a well-deserved reputation for beauty 
and practical qualities ; but their very vigour, 
a good trait in itself, may become a nuisance un¬ 
less cheoked and trained by systematic pruning. 
B. radicans, which we now figure, is the hardi¬ 
est and best known of all, and is only surpassed 
by grandiflora, because of its grander ana more 
open flowers ; in hardiness, the latter is de¬ 
cidedly inferior. B. radicans shows a bright red 
colour, and a narrow, straight form of the 
trumpet-shaped corolla, quite peouliar and dis¬ 
tinctive. In date of blooming it differs but little 



Hardy Trumpet Vine (Bignonia radicans). 

from B. grandiflora, and otherwise comports 
itself like a near relative. There is, however, a 
variety of radicans called sanguinea praccox. 
The soil best suited for their growth is good 
sandy loam. They require ample drainage and an 
abundant supply of water during the summer 
season. In early spring the plants may be 
pruned and the shoots thinned out. A plant of 
B. radicans properly planted on the sunny side 
of a wall or house will quickly cover a large 
space, and give a large amount of bloom. The 
present is a good time to plant. 

The Flowering Currant.— Were this 
plant less common than it is it would receive 
more attention, for nothing in early spring in 
our gardens can excel it as regards attractive¬ 
ness. The ordinary form is of course well known, 
but there are some varieties that will merit 
more extended cultivation, the chief of which 
is the double flowered, which not only differs 
in being double aDd of a deeper shade of colour, 
but has the desirable property of expanding a 
week or so later than the ordinary form, thus 
considerably prolonging the season of the 
Flowering Currant. Remarkably deep tinted 
forms, almost a blood-red, are those called 
Billardieri and atro-rubens. Continental varieties 
are very desirable on account of their rich tint. 
Then there are a few lighter coloured varieties, 
and one named albida is almost a white, the 
flowers only being suffused with a delicate blush. 
Another called pallida is somewhat of a deeper 
shade than the last; and one named flavescens, 
with a decided suffusion of a yellowish hue, is 
remarkably distinct from its compeers. All these 
forma well merit cultivation, and a beautiful 
effect may be obtained when judiciously inter¬ 
spersed with other shrubs. Most of these varie¬ 
ties may be obtained at nurseries in which good 
collections of trees and shrubs are cultivated. 


BUILDING AND HEATING A SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 

My garden is about 100 ft. long ; at the end is, 
or rather was, a brick wall 5 ft. high, and this 
I carried up 3 ft. higher to form the back wall 
of my greenhouse, which is a lean-to, about 
20 ft long and 8 ft. wide. I built a brick wall 
4j in. thick, 2 ft. 6 in. high all round, with the 
exception of one end, which was carried up to 
the woodwork of the roof ; the other end is of 
glass, the door being at the opposite end. The 
entire cost of the house with staging complete 
was £15 9s. 9d. I had the floor tiled with com¬ 
mon red and black tiles ; this cost me £2 4s. 6d. 
extra. I may Btate that I have a wide front 
stage composed of battens with Blates resting 
on them, a bed at the back made by having a 
brick wall 2 ft. high and filled with soil, and two 
shelves near the glass. I bought all the wood 
at the sawmill myself and also the sash bars ; 
the latter ready cut out, and for which I paid 
7s. 6d. per 100 ft. run. I have four sashes to 
open in the front, and two top-lights 2 ft. square 
which push up. By building on this plan I 
avoided using heavy wood aud sashes in the 
roof. 

I had at first intended to give the job to a 
builder, but his price, viz., £35, plainly showed me 
that if I did have a greenhouse, I must go on 
another plan altogether. So I got an ordinary 
joiner to do the work, and paid him 6d. per 
hour. 

Now, with regard to the means of heating, I, 
of course, went over the various kinds of 
stoves, both oil and coke; in fact, I tried 
oil, but found the cost great, the heat altogether 
inadequate, and the smell offensive, so I deter¬ 
mined to try a slow combustion coil boiler and 
pipes. I purchased a small upright boiler, 
and the cost was £2 10s. I 'fitted 4-in. pipes—a 
flow and return—under the front stage, jointed 
with rubber rings. This cost, with cistern, syphon, 
<fec., and fitting, £4, making £6 10s. for the 
apparatus complete. I can stoke up the fire at 
10 o’clock at night, and the pipes are warm 
and the fire sometimes alight at 9 o'clock in the 
morning. 

As I only put up my house last year, and we 
have not had any very severe frost, of course I 
cannot say more than that I can maintain a 
steady heat at night of 50° to 55°. I barn coke 
broken small, and can heat the pipes in an 
hour from time of lighting the fire. My plants 
consist of ordinary lands, such as Geraniums, 
Azaleas, Heaths, Primulas, Cinerarias, bulbs, 
Roses, &c., and all the information I gain as to 
growing these is from Gardening. 

I may mention that on the back wall I have 
some large Geraniums, various colours; and also 
Heliotropes ; the latter has been'in bloom ever 
since last May. If I can give any further in¬ 
formation to any reader intending to put up a 
small house economically, I shall be happy to 
do so. Limited Income. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LAYING OUT A FLOWER GARDEN. 

6905.—A border 66 ft. by 12 ft. affords a 
;ood opportunity for a telling display of hardy 
lowers, many of the best of which can lie 
planted now as well as in the autumn. A good 
centre-piece for such a border would be a group 
of say four sets of six rough poles, like Hop 
poles, but about 6 ft. to 8 ft. high, up which 
might be trained the annual climbing Convol¬ 
vulus and Canary Creeper if the soil is rich, or 
Clematis if the soil is light. Dahlias should be 
planted in groups of four or six. Sweet Peas 
will look best trained up circles of sticks 4 it. 
high, and allowed to hang loose like a wheataheaf 
at the top. They look best planted each sort by 
itself, as Invincible Scarlet, Invincible Black. 
Painted Lady, &c. The circles should be about 
the size of a wheateheaf. Sweet Peas should be 
sown at once and protected from frost. Early 
sowing greatly lengthens the blooming season'. 
A good stock of plants for the rest of the border 
would be 

Tall plants. — 24 Phlox decussata in groups 
of three ; 12 Lilium auratum, 12 Lilium tign- 
num, these also in threes ; 12 Delphiniums, tall 
sorts ; 6 Anemone japonica alba and hybnda ; 
6 Chrysanthemums; 6 Pompones; 50 mixed 
Gladioli. Plants about 2 ft. high—24 Prye- 
thrums; 6 Lychnis Haageana; 3 Aquilagia 
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coerulea hybrid* ; 3 Aquilegia californica ; 3 
Aquilegia chrysantha; 3 Aquilegia vulgaris 
alba; 6 Gaillardia grandiflora; 24 border 
Carnations. 

Dwarfer plants — 50 single and double 
Anemone stellata, 50 Bingle and doable Ane¬ 
mone coronaria, 50 Turkish and Turban Ranun¬ 
culus, 12 Polyanthus White Queen, 12 Poly¬ 
anthus Cloth of Gold, 12 Polyanthus Eastern 
Prince, 24 Pansies, 24 border Pinks. 

The arrangement of these plants must be re¬ 
gulated for culture as well as appearance. Plants 
which dislike fresh manure must be planted 
together. Plant Pansies which dislike manure 
amongst Gladioli which require plenty of liquid 
manure while growing, and failure is certain. 
The beat way, perhaps, is to keep the manure- 
loving plants towards the middle of the border, 
and those which dislike manure towards the 
edges, especially as the latter are mostly dwarf. 
The outer parts can then be dressed with very 
old rotted, powdery manure from a spent hot¬ 
bed at the same time as the centre of the bed is 
enriched with stronger stuff. The Ranunculus 
and Polyanthus like a richer soil than the other 
dwarf plants named, as their flowering season 
will be over before many of the tall plants rise 
much above the soil, and the Polyanthuses will 
be all the better for being sheltered a little from 
the sun’s rays during the dog days. 

The Columbines, Carnations, and Pyrethrums, 
may rise from amongst the Pansies and Prim¬ 
roses, Anemones, and Pinks. The Chrysan¬ 
themums and Pompones should not be used 
in situations where cold weather sets in earlv. 
In such localities early flowering plants should 
be substituted. Tritomas or Torcn Lilies make 
a good show in heavy soils, and Antirrhinums 
and Campanulas in light ones. 

The so-called summer-flowering ChrysantheJ 
mums are very pretty, but dwarfer than the 
familiar kinds. Where the old sorts can be 
grown in the open border, a good selection is 
Beverley, Golden Beverley, Christine, Golden 
Christine, Elaine, and Dr. Sharpe, and the 
Pompones Aigle d’Or, Cedo Nulli and its va¬ 
rieties, and Trevenna and its varieties. There 
are many plants and arrangements of plants 
which would t look equally well with those 
above named, but those “whose gardens 
are little, but whose love is large,” must be con¬ 
tent to do without many things they would like 
to have. Nothing looks worse than an ill- 
arranged mixture of many different kinds of 
plants, and although it is quite possible to 
arrange a beautiful border of perennials in 
which no plant is repeated more than twice or 
three times, that is a kind of gardening requir¬ 
ing long and careful study of the habits and 
culture of plants, and adaptation of all the ar¬ 
rangements to the requirements of the plants 
and their appearance combined. J. D. 


STOCKING A FLOWER GARDEN. 

6245.—It would have been better had “A 
Beginner ” stated, even approximately, the size 
of the garden, border, and beds to be planted, as 
there are many plants admirable in large spaces 
that are quite unsuited to small beds. However, 
to begin with the early flowering plants desired, 
the first harbinger of spring is the pretty yellow 
Aconite (Eranthus hyemalis), which peeps up in 
February, or even January ; this always seems 
to do best planted in turf, and is very effective 
in such a position. Then come Snowdrops, Cro¬ 
cuses, Primroses, Violets, Polyanthuses, Wall¬ 
flowers, and double Primroses. Most of these do 
best in sheltered, damp, and rather shady spots, 
where they will not get scorched up by the hot 
summer sun. It is now almost too late to put 
bulbs in, but a few may be yet obtained that 
have not started, especially Tulips, which will 
make a show very shortly. Then we have, of 
course, Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Silenes, and 
other spring-flowering plants, though it is now 
too late to plant these for immediate effect un¬ 
less some good strong clumps can be obtained 
that can be lifted without disturbing the roots 
too much. I should advise to be planted, if there 
be a shady bed at disposal, plenty of Pansies, as 
they will bloom finely in the autumn, if not 
earlier. 

Then for the border there is the elegant 
Dielytra, Anemones of many sorts, Pinks, Car¬ 
nations, Sweet Williams, Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
and the lovely new forms of Aquilegias, all of 
which, if good plants are obtained and planted 


in April or early in May, will bloom this season. 
At the end of May the usual run of bedding 
plants must be planted. The beds, or some of 
them, may be effectively filled with these, if 
position, height, colour, &c., be carefully con¬ 
sidered. White is a colour that is too little em¬ 
ployed in garden arrangements. A few plants 
of the silvery-leaved Cineraria maritima, or 
acanthifolia, or the still more elegant Centaurea, 
in conjunction with crimson or scarlet Geraniums, 
will give a far better effect than the usual gaudy 
combination of red, yellow, and blue, as exempli¬ 
fied in the Geranium, the Calceolaria, and the Lo¬ 
belia. Contrasts or graduations of the different 
colours and shades of one plant, such as the 
Geranium, Petunia, or Verbena, are, if skilfully 
planned, exceedingly effective. 

I advise having separate bedB for Petunias, 
Verbenas, Stocks, &c., in which each may be 
provided with the soil and situation best adapted 
to its requirements. I have for years grown beds 
of mixed seedlings of the above plants with suc¬ 
cess. 

Taking the twelve beds, let us allow three of 
them for mixed plants, to be arranged according 
to the taste of the owner. The other nine we 
would fill with mixed kinds of the following 


corners, such as Dogstooth Violets, Hepaticas, 
deep blue Gentians, and a few clumps of Cam¬ 
panula carpatica, both blue and white. Towards 
the autumn the early Chrysanthemums, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, and late Dahlias will furnish the 
chief display, and when these are over, with the 
exception of a few Christmas Roses, there is 
very little bloom to be had out of doors till the 
days begin to lengthen again. I have made no 
mention of Roses, Liltes, or the numerous class 
of flowering shrubs, chiefly because it seems 
probable that there is but little available space 
for these families, each of which is extensive 
and numerous enough to constitute a garden in 
itself. _B. C. R. 

The hardy Passion Flower (Passiflora 
ceerulea).—This is the hardiest and best known 
of the Passion Flowers, and it grows and flowers 
freely on open walls, and in favourable situations 
ripens its fruit. It does well between the gables of 
two lean-to glasshouses for exam pie, or on the shel¬ 
tered end of a cottage with a fire behind it. It likes 
a moderately light, rich, loamy soil, and if the roots 
be enclosed on all sides with slates or flags, and 
not allowed to get down too deeply, they will 
be much more favourably situated as regards tern- 



f lante : Petunias, Verbenas, Asters, Stocks, 
'hlox Drummondi, Indian or Japanese Pinks, 
Carnations, Pentstemons, and Pansies. The four 
first-named must be raised in frames and planted 
out in the last week in May; the fifth may be 
treated the same, but seed may also be sown in 
the bed at the end of April. In this case the 
flowering will be later, but the plants will pro¬ 
bably be sturdier and dwarfer than those raised 
in heat. Sow the Jndian Pinks where they are 
to flower in the middle or end of Maroh. The 
dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered Asters are the 
best for small beds, with the improved forms of 
dwarf German Stocks. If any of the beds are 
large, substitute Hollyhocks, Dahlias, and Del¬ 
phiniums (Larkspurs) for the smaller-growing 
subjects mentioned. 

In any case a few, if not a whole bed of Pent¬ 
stemons should be provided ; they are lovely 
things, and bloom continuously from J une till 
November, though they are useless for cutting, 
as the flowers fade so soon. Then Pyrethrums, 
especially the Bingle ones, should have a place. 
Anemone japonica, rose and white, Geum coc- 
oineum, both single and double, and the tall 
Lobelia fulgens or cardinalis are all excellent 
things, and should have a place. The single 
Dahlias, especially the pretty dwarf white, D. 
glabra, with other more recent introductions of 
this low-growing class, are extremely valuable 
for cutting. Annuals must not be forgotten. 
Sow in March or April, in patches or rows, 
plenty of Mignonette, Cornflowers, scarlet Linum 
(Flax), major and minor Convolvulus, and Sweet 
Peas. These last make a splendid hedge or bank, 
trained np a few stakes and strings, or some 
common Pea sticks. 

Then there are a few little favourites for odd 


perature, water¬ 
ing, and general 
culture than they 
otherwise would be. 

How to train it 
is a consideration, 
and the simplest 
plan is always the 
best. It is a mis¬ 
take to nail the 
shoots up or across 
the wall, as is usually done. If the wall be not 
very high, lead the main limb up to the top 
direct at the beginning, and then along the top 
just under the coping. Most likely it wifi 
throw out side shoots as it grows ; but if not in 
sufficient number, occasional pinching will 

make it break more freely. The shoots should 

be allowed to hang down on the face of the 
wall without tying of any kind, and a very 
graceful drapery they will make, either with or 
without flowers, but flowers are sure to be pro¬ 
duced in quantity. Next month will be a suit¬ 
able time to plant. 

The Cliveden Blue Pansy.— This is 
still one of the first to produce a good show of 
its beautiful blossoms, for in spring when the ordi¬ 
nary run of show or florists* Pansies are only 
just awakening from their winter’s slumbers, 
this free-flowering variety is covered with blos¬ 
soms. I find old plants extremely useful with 
which to drape the edges of vases filled with 
early spring flowers and for spring flower beds ; 
in fact, its season is the spring, for with the 
heat of Bummer it loses its lovely blue shade, and 
becomes a pale lavender or grey.—J. G. L. 

Oalandrinias for poor soil.— These 
pretty little hardy annuals do not appear to be 
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much grown, but they would receive greater 
attention than they now get were it more 
generally known how well they thrive in sandy, 
hot, porous soils. According to my experience, 
it is Just there where they are most at home, 
and I have seen C. umbellate looking quite 
happy, and creating a pleasing effect when 
planted in soil so light, poor, and parching that 
very few flowering plants coaid be induced to 
live in it. It is quite true that the Calandrinias 
do not like to be transplanted, and this is 
probably the reason why they do not always 

S 've good satisfaction, for, generally speaking, 
ey suffer so much by the operation as to 
diminish their effectiveness to a serious extent. 
Sow them where they are to remain, thinning 
out to about 8 in. apart, and they quickly grow 
into nice plants. Whoever may have soil of a dry, 
sandy nature to deal with will find a useful 
auxiliary in the Calandrinia. 

Milla (Triteleia) laxa.— Few among the 
bulbous plants of our hardy flower borders are 
prettier than this. Of M. laxa there are two 
varieties besides the typical form. Murrayana 
is muoh the finest form, the flowers being larger 
and of brighter blue colour, and the plant gener¬ 
ally more floriferous than the others. The ether 
variety is alba, a white-flowered kind, recently 
introduced to cultivation, but which we have 
seen in flower. There is little to say with regard 
to culture. The place to grow the plants in 
should be a sunny, open spot, never shaded. 
The border should be thoroughly well drained, 
and if raised above the surface so much the 
better. The soil should consist of a rich garden 
inould, light and friable, and the bulbs be planted 
at a good depth, so that they would be out of 
harm’s way in the winter, for though the plant 
is perfectly hardy, our recent severe winters 
have injured it in many places. Sunny borders 
or beds of choice shrubs offer a suitable posi¬ 
tion for this plant, apart from any beds or bor¬ 
ders devoted to the newer and choioer hardy 
bulbs. 

Spring 1 Gardening. —One of the prettiest, 
most effective, and least expensive plans of hardy 
gardening is likely to be produced by natura¬ 
lising patches of such plants as will take care of 
themselves about the margins of shrubberies and 
lawns, where the ground is never dug. Crocuses, 
Narcissi, Snowdrops, Hepaticas, Primulas, Grape 
Hyaoinths,Irises, Pseonies, Ac., are well suited for 
this purpose, and they fill a gap from Maroh till 
June or July. White Crocuses are far more tell¬ 
ing than the Snowdrops, and the Golden Crocus 
has a good effect on green lawns, meeting the eye 
in all odd nooks and cornors. Planted in this 
wav, the display lasts much longer than in the 
beaded-out “ Spring Garden,” the sunny cor¬ 
ners showing up first, and the others succeeding 
these awhile later. We feel the want of a good 
purple or crimson Primrose of the same vigour 
as the wild one. What we have on the borders 
here are comparatively dwarf and inconspicuous; 
besides, good ones are rather dear in quantity, if 
not scarce. The common Primrose is a fine object 
in good soil. Some years ago we planted numbers, 
putting about a peck of good loam in each hole, 
and I have s ince counted nearly 400 blooms to a 
plant. None of the above receive any special at¬ 
tention. The mowing machine outs close up to 
the trees as before, and just beyond are the bulbs 
Mid plants, where the Grass is permitted to grow 
till all the foliage of the bulbs and other spring 
plants is ripe, when it is cut over and swept. By 
spring, when the flowers come up, they stand 
out in good relief against the short, fresh, green 
Grass. But planting in this way should not be 
done in driblets. However many bulbs, &c., can 
be afforded, plant in good reoognisable patches, 
and plant the roots near each other, particularly 
Snowdrops. Plant an irregular patch 1 yd. or 2 
yd. across, and set the bulbs about 1 in. asunder. 
Crocuses the same, only a little wider from bulb 
to bulb. Above all, always place the sod on the 
top again, as rats do much damage, and are sure 
to find Crocus roots out if the loose soil is left ex¬ 
posed ; Daffodils they do not meddle with. The 
lovely little Hepaticas are gems, and associate 
well with the Snowdrops and early Crocuses, 
coming up at the same time. Grown on the bare 
border, none of our spring plants can compare 
with those on the Grass, which makes the best 
groundwork.—J. S. W. 

Carnations and Piootees from seed. 
—From about the end of March to the end of 
April sow the seeds about 1 in, apart in care¬ 


fully drained pans or pots filled to within 1 in. 
of the rim with a compost of one part loam, 
one part leaf-mould, ana one part silver sand, 
putting the roughest part of the compost at 
the bottom of the pan and the finest at the 
top. It is a good plan to sprinkle the surface 
of the soil with wood ashes, as it makes the 
seed germinate more quickly. Crumble up very 
fine a little more of the compost with a little 
more leaf-mould and fine sand, and scatter it 
very evenly and gently over the seeds. Give 
the pan a very light, but thorough, watering with 
a very fine rosed pot, and place it in a frame or 
slight hotbed. If you are sowing valuable seeds 
of your own saving, the following is a very 
handy method : Take a square pan and fill it 
with the oompost as before directed ; then put 
each seed down separately with the point of a 
knife in rows, place a number to each row or 
variety, and keep a register of the numbers and 
parent plants corresponding with the numbers in 
the seed pan. In this way you can tell at once 
what you may reasonably expect in course of 
time. I make it a rule hardly to cover the 
seeds at all when first sown, preferring rather to 
top-dress the seedlings with a little finely 
powdered leaf-mould and sand when they are 
| in. high. When the seedlings have made 
about six good leaves, prick them out round the 
edges of 5-in. pots and put them into a cold 
house, hardening off gradually. Always take 
care of small, weak seedlings; they often pro¬ 
duce the best varieties Sometimes you will find 
that show or florist seed will give seedlings which 
take the habit and form of Tree Carnations. These 
will be easily known by their throwing out shoots 
all up tile main stem, and may be potted off and 
treated as Tree Carnations. When sufficiently 
robust, plant them out on a bed about 6 in. or 
8 in. apart. It has been recommended to fringe 
beds of Carnations and Picotees with common 
garden Daisies, as they are supposed to form 
some protection to the plants against wireworm. 
When the plants bloom, discard anything with 
notched or serrated edges, and, unless very pro¬ 
mising, anything that is not quite double. I make 
a small bed of any semi-double ones which pos¬ 
sess very good qualities, but I make it as far 
away as possible from my exhibition sorts. They 
come in useful sometimes in raising new varie¬ 
ties, and in raising large quantities of seed. 
Layers or pipings of those seedlings whose flowers 
are a good shape, colour, and size should be made 
after their first season of bloom. If you have a 
spare border anywhere, I think it is as well to 
put into it those plants which as a florist you 
discard ; you will probably find they will come 
in very useful for decorative purposes when you 
do not want to cut your better varieties. From 
this time you will treat your seedlings as esta¬ 
blished plants. It is better to sow choice seeds a 
little late than too early. If sown early, they 
may throw up flower-stems the same year, which, 
though very useful as producing flowers, are very 
injurious to the plants for the ensuing summer’s 
bloom.—G 

Auouba-leaved Daisies.— These have 
stood well here in the open through the past 
three severe winters, and now are as bright and 
vigorous as ever ; the chief enemy to Daisies of 
all kinds I find to be rain followed immediately 
by sharp frosts. It is well, therefore, to keep 
the surface soil about the plants well stirred if 
it is not naturally porous. Nearly all kinds of 
Daisies throw variegated foliage more or less, 
but the large double red has given us the most 
robust and enduring form.—A. D. 

Meadow Sweet (Spiraea Ulmaria) and 
its varieties. — The golden and silver 
Meadow Sweets are two of the most beautiful 
of British plants found in a variegated state, but 
they cannot be raised from seed; out of 
thousands of seedlings not one would probably 
show any sign of the beauty of the parent 

S lants. They may, however, be increased by 
ivision annually. A moist, oool place should be 
chosen for them away from the full glare of mid¬ 
day sun.—W. E. 

Solomon’s Seal. —Few native plants are 
more useful than this for indoor decoration, or for 
-planting in flower borders, for, although devoid of 
brillant colouring, its graceful arched growth 
and drooping bells render it the very ideal of a 
decorative plant, as it is well-nigh impossible to 
make it look stiff or formal, needing as it docs 
neithor tying nor training. We have used it largely 
for conservatory decoration; large strong clumps, 


lifted from the reserve garden and potted in 
the autumn, are introduced to gentle heat in 
succession with ordinary Dutch bulbs, and they 
quickly develop fine heads, the fresh green colour 
of the foliage being especially pleasing. Plunged 
in groups amongst Lycopodium, associated with 
Lily of the Valley, they are very effective and 
last a long time in good condition. For drawing¬ 
room stands, too, they are excellent, as their 
tall spikes arching over an undergrowth of dwarf 
plants give a natural and free aspect to any arrange¬ 
ment impossible to attain with plante that 
need stakes or ties to keep them erect ; as out 
flowers also in large spikes few plants are more 
effective in large vases. But it is in the flower 
garden in which they may bo utilised with the 
best results, for they are such strong rooting 
subjects that there is no fear of their being over¬ 
powered by other vegetation, and in recesses in 
shnbberies large groups of them are particularly 
fine, springing from a carpet of Primroses or 
other dwarf plants. In fact, Solomon’s Seal is 
capable of an unlimited nnmber of really effective 
combinations, and if it had been but recently 
introduced as an exotio plant and awarded a 
first-class certificate, a large price would be 
readily given for it; but being only a native, 
requiring no especial caTe in its cultivation, has 
hitherto kept it from enjoying .that popularity 
which it deserves.—J. G. 

6246.—Planting a flower garden.—In 
stocking a garden with flowers to give bloom all 
through the year, a very wide selection of plants 
will have to be made. Beginning at once with 
Hepaticas, Anemones, Pansies, Daisies, early 
bulbs, such as the Crocus and Tulip, Polyanthus, 
Primroses, Arabia, Aubrietias, Trollius, Daffo¬ 
dils, and others of the Narcissus family, Violets, 
Wallflowers, Stocks, Sweet Williams, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
various perennial Campanulas, Hollyhocks, 
Gladioli, Roses of various kinds, Carnations, 
Pinks, Cornbottle, Sweet Sultan, various other 
good hardy annuals, especially Mignonette and 
Sweet Peas, and Asters, Balsams, Zinnias, and 
Ten-week Stocks amongst tender annuals. Among 
ordinary bedding plants, Fuchsias. Zonal Pe¬ 
largoniums, Calceolarias, Lobelias, Tropseolnmc, 
Dahlias, Heliotropes, and Petunias will carry a 
good continuance of bloom right on until the end 
of September. From that time flowers get fewer, 
but some of the best things to continue the sup¬ 
ply is the Japan Anemone, white and pink, the 
Cape Hyacinth, and the Colchicums, with per¬ 
haps some well-sheltered single Dahlias, lead np 
to the coming in of the earlier Chrysanthemums, 
and after these are past in November there are 
few outdoor flowers, except such as the Christ¬ 
mas Rose may give in a warm situation. Of 
course this selection is but a tithe of what 
might be given aa suitable for successions! 
blooming in a garden. We would not advise the 
devoting of any special bed to special plants, 
but plant up in a mixed form, so that every part 
of the garden may show bloom somewhere and 
at some time. A bed specially reserved for Pe¬ 
largoniums, for instance, means an empty one 
till the middle of May, and again empty at the 
middle of October.—A. D. 

6963.—Flowers for exhibition.—There 
are so many first-class Roses that a dozen good 
sixes might be given. Then Roses vary in diverse 
soils, ana some do better in one place than in 
another. Still more, just at the moment wanted 
for show it often happens that some blooms on 
only second-rate kinds are even better than are 
those on the finest kinds, so that it will by 
no means follow that the six given will always 

S rove the liest. Still they are all high-class 
owers. La France is a bright lilac rose-coloured 
flower of fine form and very telling in a stand ; 
Marie Baumann, one of the moet perfect flowers, 
is bright crimson ; Victor Verdier is a fine 
flower of a deep carmine hue; Mone. E. Y. 
Teas is a deep cherry red and a very massive 
flower; A. K. Williams, reddish crimson, a 
grand show flower; and Marshal Kiel, the 
noblest of all the Teas when well grown. Six 
fine Dahlias are John Wyatt, crimson-scarlet, 
very fine form; James Cocker, pnrple, very 
perfect flower ; Mrs. Henshaw, very fine white; 
J. N. Keynes, bright yellow; Mrs. Saunders, 
yellow, tipped white, a grand flower ; and Fanny 
Sturt, red, tipped white and of fine form. These 
will make a very handsome hafl-dozen flowers, 
and of the very beat. Of Verbenas, Ball of Fire is 
a brilliant scarlet; Esmeralda, a beautiful kind, 
having white flowers muoh flaked with purple: 
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Henry Cannell, deep crimson-scarlet; Auricula, 
deep plum colour with white eye ; Queen of 
Verbenas, maroon-purple with white eye; and 
Flower of Dorset, orimson-maroon, shaded with 
purple, a splendid dark flower. The following 
are six good Phloxes : Lothair, rich salmon, very 
telling kind ; Madame Domage, white, crimson 
eye; Miss Robertson, pure white; Mons. Vil- 
morin, rosy pink ; cocoinea, rich scarlet; and 
Lilacina, white, shaded violet, a charming flower. 
These may be got earlier or later, according to 
the period of propagation.—A. D. 

6907.—Ten-week Stocks.— Remove the 
glass from the seed-pans as soon as the seed 
has germinated, as it is the confinement which 
causes the plants to grow weakly. We should not 
in the case of Stock seed use glass, as if there 
be plenty of sunlight, the warmth of a room 
ought to suffice to germinate these freely, 
and then the more exposed to the light and air 
the better. Stocks are very apt to damp off just 
as they are starting into rough leaf, and, there¬ 
fore, till that stage is passed should be watered 
sparingly. The soil in which the seed is sown 
should be fine and fairly rich, as the better it is 
in quality the more rapid and robust will be the 
growth of the plants. The seed should be covered 
quite its own thickness in sandy soil. Water 
also with tepid water, as that also will assist 
early germination.—A. D. 


FRUIT. 

Staking fruit trees.— When tall stan¬ 
dard fruit or other trees are planted, it is posi¬ 
tively necessary to stake them securely until 
they get well rooted, but the sooner stakes can 
be dispensed with the better. In the case of 
choice trees I find the best way to secure them 
is by means of three stout cords, or wires, 
fastened to stumps set in a triangular form, 
similar to the way in which tents are fastened, 
as this allows a certain amount of play for the 
head, and removes all danger of the tree chaffing 
ita bark, whereby so many trees are predis¬ 
posed to canker and premature deoay. In ex¬ 
posed districts there is no doubt that dwarf or 
naif-standard trees are best, unless it is intended 
to have pasture for grazing under them, for they 
require but little staking, and soon shelter one 
another, and in the case of low, Bpreading bush 
trees, the underneath branches may escape 
spring frost, by reason of the shelter afforded by 
the upper branches, while those on exposed 
standards may all be out off. Some kinds of 
Apples are especially adapted for low bush treee, 
such as the new and old Hawthomden, Stone’s 
Apple, and that equally sure bearer, Summer 
Golden Pippin. But one of the best aids to 
minimise staking is careful planting on deeply 
cultivated ground, and spreading the roots out 
evenly, with the head slightly inclined to the 
windward or exposed quarter.—J. G. L. 

Pyramid Plum trees.—The pyramidal 
or the dwarf bush form of Plum tree always 
realise profitable results, and are especially 
suitable for garden culture. When well attended 
to in summer to keep their young growths thin 
and pinohed back about June, ana once or twice 
after if necessary, plenty of fertile buds are 
formed, and are usually followed by good crops 
of fruit. Whenever a tendency to over luxuriance 
ia noticed, the trees should be carefully taken 
up and replanted, which gives them the required 
check. Some trees will remain of moderate size 
many years, and they are therefore well adapted 
for small gardens. If possible they should have 
a narrow border or borders to themselves, and 
be mulched in summer so as to keep the roots 
near the surface, and maintain them in a con¬ 
tinual state of fertility. The spade should be 
banished from all such borders, as nothing like 
annual digging by the spade should be permitted; 
the fork or hoe just to loosen and stir the sur¬ 
face, so as to aerate it, will be all that is neces¬ 
sary. The winter pruning should be confined to 
removing dead spurs and shortening back the 
snags left at the summer pinching and thinning. 
The head of the frees must of course be kept 
thin to let in the sun and air, but the knife 
should only be used sufficiently to accomplish 
this object. The greater part of the pruning 
should be done in summer. Winter pruning 
often leads to the production of useless wood ; 
summer pruning never does so, provided it be 
rationally done.—E. H. 


6953.— Nut trees in orchards.— “ Sus¬ 
sex” may plant Cob Nuts or Filberts in his 
orchard with every prospect of suooess, for 
although they grow freely in light stony soils, 
yet if Apple or Pear trees thrive in the soil 
mentioned the Nuts are certain to do well. The 
main point in their culture is pruning. It is now 
the proper time to perform that operation, as 
the tiny little red-tipped female blossoms that 
carry the crop can be easily distinguished, and 
the little weakly shoots carrying them must be 
preserved with enough of the long tassels or 
catkins to ensure fertilisation. Cut out all gross 
shoots and keep the centres of the bushes quite 
open. The Kent Nut bushes are in the form of a 
cup.—J. G., Linton. 

6933.— Caterpillars on Apple trees.— 
The caterpillars here referred to are probably 
the larvae of Hyponomeuta padella, which are 
at times very destructive to the foliage of Apple 
and Thorn trees. Anything of a cleansing 
nature, such as quicklime, strong soap-suds, or 
any insecticide that could be cheaply and easily 
applied, would be very useful now. But I 
imagine the same difficulty that prevented the 
destruction of the caterpillars would operate 
now. Four years ago a Thorn hedge half-a-mile 
long near here was stripped early in summer of 
every green leaf by these caterpillars, but the 
next year not a single insect appeared, and the 
hedge recovered. Fortunately, the caterpillars 
have a good many enemies ; not the least useful 
are the little bright-eyed birds, which should be 
encouraged.— E. H. 

6902.— Vines failing. —In this caselBhould 
expect to find on investigation that the Vine 
roots had been driven out of the border through 
neglect, either by cropping the border, or e’se not 
keeping it moist and in a suitable condition for 
the roots to work in. Mulch the border with 
manure to keep the roots near the surface, and 
water in dry weather. The thin foliage would 
imply want of nourishment; but there may be 
something wrong in the management of the in¬ 
terior of the house, and the aspect is not a 
favourable one for finishing the wood, though 
skilful management would get over that diffi¬ 
culty, as I have seen good black Grapes grown 
in a north aspect. The border does not seem 
much at fault. The difficulty has been to keep 
the roots in it. Very probably the inside borders 
are too dry. In such cases I prefer to make the 
borders by instalments, 3 ft. or so at a time. 
The Vines are plainly asking for more food and 
careful interior management as regards ventila¬ 
tion.—E. H. 

6901.— Peaches in greenhouses. —The 
Peaches will do very well in the houses in ques¬ 
tion, all other things being favourable. The 
house should be closed as soon as the sun leaves 
it, giving a little air again on mild evenings, 
keeping just a little chink open all night when 
the weather is warm. Without this precaution 
mildew may be developed. There is no fear of 
the wood failing to ripen.—E. H. 

8926.— Vines In pots.— One or more Vines may bo 
grown in pots in a greenhouse with other plants. The 
I>est plan will be to place the pot near the front and 
train the Vino to a wire within 15 in. or so of the glass. 
If the Vine has to be purchased a fruiting cane will not 
be obtained for less than 10s. A nyone that likes may 
grow their own Vines by planting eyes or cuttings now. 
—E. H. 

6953.—Nut treeB in orchards —A heavy clay soli 
is not tho best kind for FilMJn and Cob Nuts. Still, I 
have seen good crops of Nats grown on the Sussex clays. 
Trench np the site and burn some of the clay to mix 
with it to Improve it.—E. H. 


ANSWER S TO QUERIES. 

(MISGXLLANXOUS.) 

6958.— Lily culture.— In order to grow 
Lilium auratum and the varieties of L. speciosum 
in pots, the bulbs should be potted early in 
November, as then the pots get well filled with 
roots by the time that the bulbs come fairly 
into growth. At the same time they may be 
potted any time from November till April, but 
the later they are potted the weaker they will 
bloom. The compost should consist of good peat, 
fibrous loam, and leaf-mould in equal proportions, 
adding thereto some coarse silver sand. Pot 
firmly, water moderately, placing thorn either in 
a cold frame or in a cool or cold greenhouse for 
the winter, giving plenty of air when they begin 
to grow in spring, and when all danger of frost 
is past, removing to a cool, shady, sheltered 
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situation in the open air. Pat a stake to each 
stem, and just as the flowers oommenoe to 
expand plaoe in an airy greenhouse. In 
the autumn when the foliage dies off gradu¬ 
ally, withhold water and shift into larger pots, 
not in any way disturbing the roots, and treat¬ 
ing as in the first year. In this way a very 
strong growth will be made with plenty of large 
well-formed flowers late in summer and in au¬ 
tumn. L. speciosum succeeds well in the open 
air in light loam, or in any free, light mould, 
when planted in a sheltered, rather shady situa¬ 
tion ; out auratum is more difficult to manage, 
and only seems to do well and last in health 
from year to year in sandy peat. A square yard 
of soil should be taken out some 2 ft deep and 
6 in.'of brick rabble put in for drainage, placing 
thereon some whole turves or Moss to keep it 
open. Fill up with good peat, and plant the 
bulbs in November some 2 in. or 3 in. deep. L. 
Krameri and Browni also do well thus treated. 
—J. C. B. 

6933.—Caterpillars on Apple trees.— 
For two or three years my Celery (of which I 
grow a moderate quantity) was infested with 
what I should judge to be a similar caterpillar 
to those that trouble “ T. G. W.” The Celery 
had not been long planted out before the cater¬ 
pillars settled upon them (as if they had been a 
cloud of locusts) and threatened to eat every 
particle of green leaf off the plants. It was 
thought at the time by some that the reason the 
caterpillars attacked the Celery so savagely was 
because there was little else for them to eat. 
This might have been the case to a limited ex¬ 
tent, but I account for the large number of them 
from the fact that for years before there had 
been a thickly wooded plantation on the laud 
where the Celery was planted, and that the 
germs of those insects were buried in the soil 
when it was turned over. For throe consecutive 
seasons I syringed the Celery rows with a mix¬ 
ture of lime, soot, and salt (greatly diluted), 
and they troubled me less every year, but last 
year I had only to go over the plants and pick 
the caterpillars off here and there. I should ad¬ 
vise “ T. G. W. ” to dust the trees with a mix¬ 
ture of powdered lime and soot any time now 
after a shower of rain, and if he can procure a 
load of gas-lime to throw about the tree roots, I 
may venture to predict that in a year or two he 
will see less of the peats he is troubled with. If 
he UB68 quicklime for theland I should not ad¬ 
vise him to lay it on too thickly, as I think I 
missed having a crop of AppleB one year through 
doing so. Many of the branches slithered away 
as if scorched.—G. C., Eccles. 

6903. — Sharpening and adjusting 
mowing machines. —The machines of our 
best English makers are virtually self-sharpen¬ 
ing, especially the large sizes. But in cases 
where they are not it will never do to let un¬ 
skilful men tamper with them. It requires skill 
and experience to be able to grind the sole plate 
of a mowing maohine. A friend near me takes 
the plate off his machine when it beoomes dull 
and grinds it, but then he is more than half a 
mechanic. To do good work a mowing maohine 
must work true. A rasp or file may be useful for 
the small sized machines. If more care was 
exercised in keeping lawns free from stones, 
mowing machines would go longer without 
sharpening. The adjusting is a very easy matter 
that any garden labourer or boy can learn in a 
few minutes, and consists in arranging the regu¬ 
lating screws so that the revolving cutters will 
work as close to the bottom plate as is possible 
without touching it. The regulation of mowing 
machines should not give any man possessing 
ordinary intelligence any trouble, but the grind¬ 
ing is a different affair.—E. H. 

6922. —Calceolarias in pots.—A frame 
is the best place to grow them in, as they like 
a cool, moist atmosphere. In about a month’s 
time we would put them singly into small pots 
in a compost of leaf-mould and turfy loam in 
equal parts, adding to it some coarse silver sand ; 
pot firmly, but not hard, and water gently, not 
wetting the foliage. When the plants begin to 
grow freely, pinch the main shoots, in order to 
promote a compact growth, and as soon as the 
roots touch the sides of the pots, shift into 4&-in. 
pots. Pinch the strong shoots now and then, 
and eventually shift into 6 in. pots. Give plenty 
of air in fine weather, not shading, and drawing 
off the lights on mild days. Thus treated they 
will bear seven or eight large trusses of bloom. 
—J. C. B. 
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6938.—Fowls' manure.— As the manure 
has lain long enough to get full of maggots, it 
will be beat to mix some freshly slaked lime 
with it to destroy them, and apply the manure 
as a top-dressing. But suoh a valuable manure 
ought to be kept dry, and as it is collected from 
the hen roosts it should be put into a box under 
eover, when, if quite dry, it will keep for any 
length of time. We find it the most powerful 
stimulant for pot plants that are carrying heavy 
crops. We rub it through a fine sieve until it is 
like powder, and then mix it with finely sifted 
loam, and apply a little at a time as a top-dress¬ 
ing. The surface of the soil is soon a mass of 
white feeding roots, and the leaves of the plants 
assume a deep green colour, and the crop makes 
rapid progress. Out-of-doors it must be applied 
with caution, as if put on thickly it will kill 
every plant it reaches, being of a hot burning 
nature ; therefore mix with soil or spread very 
thinly on the surface.—J. Groom. 

-Mix the fowls’ manure with soil as fast as 

it is brought from the house, so that when needed 
for use itwould neither smell unpleasantly, nor be 
in a wet condition. The small maggots found in 
it are the product of decomposition, and may be 
destroyed by an abundant use of fresh slaked 
lime. In any case, we do not think these would 
do any harm to the soil, but would, no doubt, 
die almost as soon as the manure was spread on 
the land for digging in. If the soil is clayey or 
heavy a mixture of road manure and grit with 
the fowls’ manure would be productive of much 
good.—D. 

-Age improves the manure and makes it 

more fit for gardening purposes, as it will assimi¬ 
late more readily with the soil when old. ThetofFen- 
siye smell is rather in its favour, as it is an in¬ 
dication of strength. Dust the manure heap over 
with soot or quicklime, turning it over a time 
or two that the lime or soot (or both) may be 
mixed well in the manure, which will have the 
effect of killing the maggots. It will also reduce 
the smell a little. The manure is quite suitable 
for the growth of vegetables.—-G. C., Eccles . 

-The best mode of preparing fowls’ 

manure is to dig a hole in tne garden, large 
enough to hold six months’ manure, Ac., into 
which put the manure as gathered, adding 
to each gathering a spadeful of lime and earth 
(a little soot is a good addition) until the hole is 
nearly filled up; then fill up with garden soil and 
level it, letting it remain until a second hole is 
filled in a like manner, when the contents of hole 
No. 1 will be ready for use.—A. M. H. - ' 

-If an equal portion of fresh - slaked lime be 

mixed with the fowls' manure, excellent material 
will be formed for either working into the soil or 
top-dressing. The latter is perhaps the better mode of 
applying it with beneficial results.— Robert Burgess, 
Halesworth. 

6941. — Plants for show. — It is unfor¬ 
tunately not stated at what time of the year 
the local show is held. The simple fact, how¬ 
ever, that you have but a span-roofed frame in 
which to grow the plants shows that the choice 
must be limited, and as both foliage and flowers 
are wanted, we should advise a couple or more 
of good variegated Pelargoniums, such as Miss 
Kingsbury, silver-edged ; and Freak of Nature, 
cream leaves with a green edge. All the Coleuses 
are effective foliage plants,but these, like Crotons 
and Dracaenas, and si miliar things, want heat. 
The best summer-flowering plants would be one 
or two good zonal Pelargoniums, one or two 
Fuchsias, a single and a doable Petunia, and 
white and yellow Marguerites would give you a 
good selection from which to choose three plants. 
With the exception of Lilies, there are few 
balboas plants suitable, Begonias and Gloxinias 
needing more warmth than you could give.—D. 

6948.—Flowers for window box.—A 
window box to be effective should always have 
a good face, and to ensure this there must be a 
neat backing and a finish in the front in the 
shape of drooping plants over the box. The best 
for this latter purpose is the drooping Isolepis 
gracilis, a pretty Grass, and blue Lobelia, of 
some free-trailing kind. At the back of the box, 
to which should be secured a trellis about 15 in. 
in height, and to it should be trained a couple of 
Ivv-leaf Pelargoniums, and the same of bright 
ooloured Petunias; whilst in front may be a couple 
of zonal Pelargoniums, the same of yellow Cal¬ 
ceolarias, and the same of the pretty variegated 
Daotylis, a very elegant Grass. This combination 
of plants well grown and flowered should make 


a very elegant box. It must not be overlooked in 
dressing boxes of this kind that the light of the 
window most not be too much obscured.—A. D. 

6944.—Snow guard.— The plan I have 
adopted is to cover the house with boards £ iu. 
or | in. thick by 11 in. wide, of the same length 
as the house (mine is 17 ft. long). The bottom 
board can rest against strong nails driven into 
the woodwork of the roof (one at each end and 
one in the middle); the next board will rest 
with its edge above the first, and so on. If ex¬ 
posed very much, some other fastener must be 
used, as a wind might blow them off. Any 
better plan I should be glad to adopt, as it is 
rather dark for the plants when the boards are 
on, although this year they have not been re¬ 
quired. —Hopeful . 

6915.— Pots for Chrysanthemums. — 
The size of pots in which Chrysanthemums are 
to bloom must be determined by the room at 
disposal, but, as a rule, they are got finally into 
8-in. and 9-in. pots, and very robust ones into 
even so large as 10-in. pots. They should reach 
the blooming pots in three Bhifts—that is, into 
3-in. ones first, then into 5-in. ones, and finally 
into the large ones. But let the pots be as large 
as they may, strong growing kinds will soon fill 
them with roots, and when that stage is reached 
the plants most be fed with liquid manure.— 
A. D. 

6966. — Mistletoe on Apple trees— 
This may be got to establish itself by taking 
the berries and rubbing them into the crevices 
of the bark of the Apple trees. If the skin of 
the berry is broken the pulp will adhere firmly 
to the bark, and the seed which is in each 
berry will take root and form a plant. It is of 
rather slow growth, and about Kent is propa¬ 
gated on the Apple trees fast enough, probably 
by the birds taking the berries from place to 
plaoe.—J. G. 

6906.— Christmas Boses.— If the pot is 
fall of roots we would certainly shift it, as it 
will then make a larger specimen. Pot it just as 
the new leaves are pushing np. Christmas Roses 
need not be fresh potted every year if well fed 
in summer, but they grow more freely if 
attended to yearly in the way of shifting. Hello- 
boras niger maximus is the earliest to bloom ; it 
and the common variety are the best for pot cul¬ 
ture.—J. C. 

6917.—Treatment of Passion Flowers. 
—A few degrees of frost will kill all the thin 
sprays and most of the green wood of the hardy 
Passion Flower, but that which is old enough to 
have assumed a brown colour is tolerably hardy. 
If severe weather seems likely, a little matting 
will protect the stem. The dead wood can be 
oat away in the spring, when the buds on the 
old wood start growing.—J. D. 

6936.— Maggots in cuttings.— Probably 
the larvae of a small moth, the eggs being de¬ 
posited in autumn. The only remedy is vigi¬ 
lance in seeking for the grains, examining the 
plants frequently from the time they first ap¬ 
pear. Some years these caterpillar pests are 
much more numerous than in others.—J. C. 

-The maggot is common to all cuttings, and 

is deposited on the plant by a small fly in Septem¬ 
ber. A mixture of Gishurst Compound applied 
two or three times a week is generally effective, 
but thispest may be avoided by keeping all oat- 
tings in a cool greenhouse and using the sulphur 
box pretty freely.—A. T. Pecoor. 

6925. — Paoking cuttings.—We think 
that tho best way wonld be to envelop them in 
thin gutta-percha sheeting, enclosing the same 
in a tin box, to be pasted round so that air can¬ 
not penetrate. In sending such things by post, 
we generally put a little damp Moss at the bot¬ 
tom of the box, but that would be likely to 
cause damage in so long a journey.—J. C. B. 

6934.— Cyclamen dying off.—We think 
the plant has been overwatered. Cyolamens do 
not require much water in the winter, only jnst 
keeping the soil moist, or the roots perish. We 
fear there is no remedy now. The temperature 
and position are right. Plants bought in the 
markets in winter are apt to go off in this way. 
J. C. 

6928 —Alpine plants for show.— Saxi- 
fraga pyramidalis and Barseriana, Lychnis 
Lagasce, Arabis androsaoe, Cyclamen vernum, 
and Androsaoe sarmentosa.—J. C. 


6924.—Propagating. —Geraniums maybe 
struck from March onwards in a cool house if 
watered very carefully, but Verbenas, Petunias, 
Calceolarias, Lobelias, Ac., require a constant 
temperature of 60°, not striking well in a cool 
honse until Jane.—J. C. 

6904.— Roses for beds. —We wonld plant 
the Glory in the centre, and as it grows strong, 
others should be set 3 ft. from it, and some 2$ ft. 
between them. Jules Margottin. General Jac¬ 
queminot, La France, and John Hopper are 
strong-growing kinds. It is easy to calculate the 
number of plants required.—J. C. 

6942.— Begonia withering.— The”fine^ 
leaved Begonias demand a winter temperature 
of 60° to 55°. Your plant would be better in a 
warm room than in a cold greenhouse. In win¬ 
ter they require but little water, just keeping 
the soil moist j two frequent watering kills the 
roots.—J. C. ’ 

6913.—Making a lawn.—A lawn good enough to 
walk and play on may be had from seeds In one season, 
though the turf will of course be fiuer and thicker In the 
second year. A peck of Grass Beed will suffice, and can 
be had from Carters’, Suttons’, or any good house for 5s., 
selected for the purpose. Prepare the land well now, 
and in March write to a good seed house aud state your 
wants. The tarf for such a piece of land would cost 
about £3. Sow Grass seeds in April.—E. H. 

6951.— Insects on Cinerarias.— There is no better 
cure for insects on Cinerarias than smoking them with 
Tobacco paper. We have always found one good smoking 
to be quite effectual, and the plants took no harm If, 
however, one smoking does not suffice, a second within a 
couple of days should finish the insects completely. 
Where there are but a few plants it would be possible 
with the aid of a small brush aud some water to keep 
them clean without smoking.—D. 

6939. —Fruiting Barberry (Berberts vulgar!*).— 
If frnit is wanted, all the pruning needed is to thin the 
branches and clear away suckers. The latter may be 
taken off with a little root attached probably, and 
planted in a nursery for a time to increase stock. Pro¬ 
pagation may be effected also by means of layering by 
cuttings and by seeds in spring; the other operations 
are best done in autumn.—E. H. 

6949. —Asparagus.—I had thought everybody had 
given np planting three-year-old plants in Asparagus 
beds, one year, or at most two-year plants In tranches 
S ft. apart being so much superior. Apply the dressing 
of salt now; from half to three-quarters of a pound to the 
square yard will be enough. Lighten up the surface o ( 
the bed in March and rake it smooth.—E. H. 

6931.— Softening putty.—The application of caus¬ 
tic soda ash will soften hard putty. It should be mixed 
into a paste like thick paint and brushed well over the 
sashes. It acts on the oil in the putty and so disinte¬ 
grates, the mass — Wm. Mullins. 

-If a hot iron be applied to the putty, it can be 

scraped off and the glass can bs removed without break¬ 
ing.—G. P. 

6950. — Magnolia not flowering.— It is in all 
probability the shy-blooming variety, and the best of 
treatment will not induce it to bloom w«dl; but it 
ought to yield some flowers. Js it in any way shaded fay 
trees ? It should get the full sun; a south exposure 
being the right place for it. - J. C. B. 

6957.—Painting greenhouse.— No; I do not think 
anything can be better than what you name. 1 have used 
more or less anti-corrosive paint lor a good many years, 
but I do not think it, all things considered, has any 
advantage over the best white-lead.—E. n. 

6940. —Narcissi not blooming.—There is no doubt 
“ M. A. A. M.”has been over-watering, which has caused 
stagnation at the roots of the plants. Though Narcissi 
like a cool, humid atmosphere, they cannot absorb 
much moisture in a low temperature.—G. Eccles. 

6012.— Laurels not growing.— Laursls made but 
little growth here last year. I attributed it to the hot 
weather we had just about the time they usually make 
their midsummer shoots. The trees are none the worse 
for it.—E. H. 

6927. — Wireworms in pots. — Trap them with 
slices of Carrot or Potatoes, examining the traps daily 
and killing the wireworms. Bury the traps just in tb - 
S011.-E. H, 

6916.—Calceolarias dying off.— Perhaps toe cut¬ 
tings of the dark sort were inferior. Usually, with good 
healthy cuttings, one strikes as well as the other.— 
K. H. 

6920.— Carbolic acid for plants.— When larjeK 
diluted with sewsge, the powder iu question has n j 
deleterious effect upon vegetation.—E. H. 


7006. —Bees in greenhouses.— What is the best 
method of preventing bees from flying into the grr* n- 
honse through the ventilators?—A. J. J. [Nail a p>*c: 
Of coarse gauze over the ventilators.] 

7007. —Syringing Azaleas.—Should an Axalca be 
syringed when the flower-buds are swelling, but n“ 
showing colour?—S. W. [Per, if it is in a warm, t>r :J 
atmosphere ; not otherwise.] 

700S. —Vinery and greenhouse.— Anon — Tfa" 
position you mention would be an excellent «na for u- 
vinery and greenhouse. Ventilators should bepror^.-i 
in front as well as at the back. 

7009.— Coal ashes on soil.— A. Jf.— If the s*ll is 
clayey or tough, asnes may be used in it with a lvanta^. 
but if it is already in good workable condition, it wi LI be 
better without the asnes. 
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7010.—Potting Pelargoniums.— S. IT.—When the 
pots are full of root*, shift into larger pots. All depends 
on vhat size you require the plants to be. 

Matlock Villa.-Try Bichard Smith A Co., St John’s 

Nursery, Worcester.- Bus .—There Is no such book. 

- Nature ,—Dig the manure into the flower border you 

speak of.- Sally Brass .—Try Chard’s Kinchine, to be 

had of Mr. Flory, Chemist, Addiscombe, Croydon, la 3d., 

post free.-T. C.— We entirely fail to understand your 

letter; kindly explain more fully.- Emma.— A little 

propagating frame heated by a lamp would answer your 

requirements best.- Edward.— The Passion flowers 

must be kept very thin, or they will spoil the plants 
underneath. The wires may be 9 in. from the glass. 

Plant them in the boxes.- Rhubarb .—It is a vegetable. 

Inverness.— They are stove plants, and should have 
been at rest through the winter. Keep them dry for the 
next month, and then with a little extra warmth they 
may start freely into growth. 

Names of plants.— C. O’Jf. — A shrubby Calceolaria, 

but we cannot say what kind without flowers.- Max. 

—Asplenium buiblferUm. It is not hardy.- Inverness 

Abutilon vexillarium.— Lover of Flowers. -Cyperus 

alternifoIluB.- E. B. Hanson.— 1, Crotonjtrilobum ; 

9, C. undulatum ; 3, Sanchezia nobilis variegata; 

Croton angustifolium.- Wm. W. IF.—1, Eupatorium 

riparum, probably; 2, Platyloma rotundifolla.- Qlos. 

—The Apples are entirely unknown to ns. They are 
probably local sorts, and, we mav add, very poor ones 
too. 


QUERIES. 


Boles for Correspondents.— AU oommunioa- 
Hom for insertion should oe clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be usedin the paper. Answersto Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. During to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7011. — Damp in chimney—I purchased a short 
time ago a slow combustion greenhouse stove, and for a 
time it went all right, with the exception that the fire 
seldom kept in all night. I now have a greater difficulty 
to contend with, viz., damp in the chimney, which is 
made of 4-in. iron pipe, about 24 ft. high. I have tried 
repeatedly lately to get it to burn by every means pos¬ 
sible, by sweeping the chimney, Ac., but the smoke 
refuses to go up the chimney, and finds an outlet at the 
top of the stove. The pipe is led from the stove in a 
slanting direction for about 6 ft., then it Is carried straight 
up a wall-side for the remainder of its length, and at the 
elbow there Is a dust-hole which has a movable door, 
and at this point the water drops out at the rate of 
nearly half a plot a day. I use gashouse cinders and 
kitchen cinders riddled together, which burned very "well 
at first. Any suggestion how to get rid of this nuisance 
will much oblige, as if a severe frost came I should be 
in a fix, for I cannot get the water in the apparatus more 
than just warm as it is.— Hopeful. 

7012. —Crocuses after flowering—It would be 
useful to many persons who dislike the annual expendi¬ 
ture of money in purchasing fresh roots of Crocuses if 
some one would Bay how best to deal with the foliage 
while the new Crocuses are forming. I believe the most 
common practice Is to take up the patches and leave the 
bulbs to ary gradually ; others cutoff the grass or leaves 
to make the beds look more tidy. I remember once 
noticing a man on the Park Lane gardens tucking it in 
under the soil; but in small beds this is not always pos¬ 
sible for want of room. I think both the former modes 
of treatment mast tend to weaken the new bulb, unless 
done at some particular stage of Its growth ; and there¬ 
fore shall be glad to be Informed how early it is safe to 
lift tne bulbs after the flowers have died off.—J. 8. 

7013. — Plants under trees.— The aspect of my 
bouse is south-east, and in the front garden are Chest¬ 
nut, Lilac, Laburnum, and May trees, in oeusequence of 
tbe shade of which, I find it difficult to grow flowering 
plants. Last year I planted at a venture some five dozen 
Nasturtiums of various colours, only three of which 
bloomed, and I find almost the same results with many 
otber annuals, Ac., Ac. I think this year of planting com¬ 
mon Ferns under the trees as a background to any plants 
(bedding or seedlings) that would be at all likely to 
serve my purpose. Surely there must be something that 
would do well, and any hint that any reader can supply 
will be esteemed.— Garhart. 

7014. —Building a greenhouse.—I have a recess 
behind my house measuring 9 ft. by 6 ft. .walled In ex¬ 
cept at the front, and which I purpose covering with 
glass. The house so constructed would have plenty of 
light from the top and ends, and would also catch the 
sun’s rays up to twelve o’clock at noon. Will any reader 
Inform me if I could grow Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, I Ac., 
in such a structure fairly satisfactory? or what other 
plants would be likely to give a fair amount of bloom ? I 
could heat the house by hot water from boiler fitted in 
back kitchen range. Any suggestions will be thankfnliy 
received.— Amatkur. 

7015. -Melons—In the seed catalogues of two or 
three nurserymen the seed of a green climbing Melon are 
advertised. It is said to be as easily grown as Tomatoes, 
and to produce freely fruit of the size of a large Pear. 
I am very fond of Melons; and if there is really any 
chance of cultivating a few plants without the aid of 
artificial heat and frame, I should certainly try It. Has 
any reader tried this kind ? if so, will they give me the 
benefit of their experience ?— Arundel. 

7010 .— Araucaria withering:. — Can anything be 
done to save an Araucaria which was transplanted in 
November, 1880? It stood the succeeding whiter well, 
but lately the bottom branches have withered entirely 
and the tips of many of the spikelets nearly to the top 
of the tree have begun to go brown and dead. The tree 
was twelve years old and exceedingly healthy before it 
vrus moved.—A. J. C. 


7017. —Christmas Bose not flowering.—I have 
a large Christmas Rose root, which three years ago had 
15 doz. flowers on it ; the next winter it had nearly as 
many, but since has not flowered well, and this winter 
it has had very few blooms, and the middle of the root 
seems to be going rotten. I shall be glad to know what 
I had better do with it to make it flower another yeu-. 
I have never taken it up, as I thought it would not like 
being disturbed.—R. E. 

7018. —Fairy Roses.—I have two or three plants of 
the Fairy Rose, and have to keep them in a place where 
they do not get much sun; the leaves fall off, leaving the 
stems nearly bare ? What is the cause ? There are some 
small white insects on the surface of the soil; do they 
affect the plants, and what heat do the plants require?— 
Fairy Rose. 

7019. — Culture of Stapeilas.—I had a cutting of 
Stapelia given to me last summer; potted it in ordinary 
loam, ana kept it till the end of October in a sunny, cold 
frame. Since then it has been in the window of a room 
without fire heat At the present time it is apparently in 
just the B&me condition as wnen first potted, wliat treat- 
meat does it require?—G. H. R. 

7020. —Material for walks.—I have a garden in 
which the paths have been laid with burnt ballast in¬ 
stead of gravel. I should like to use some material to 
make them more durable, if not too expensive. Would 
any one say what is the most suitable material ? and 
about the cost of the same !—S. V. J. 

7021 —Pruning 1 Boses.—I planted a quantity of 
Rose trees this year, all of which are fine plants. I am 
advised by some to prune them as old plants, and by 
others to prune sparingly. Will some one experienced 
Inform me which is the best way?— Young Rose 
Grower. 

7022. —Flowers for border.—I have a flower 
border, about 30 ft. long by 2 ft. wide, under a wall 
facing west. I shall he glad to know what flowers are 
best to be sown to have a continuance of bloom from 
early spring to late autumn. I have no greenhouse or 
frame.—N ature. 

7023. — Raising Zinnias and Carnations.—I am 
anxious to grow double Zinnias and Carnations from 
seed, but have no glass. Can I hope to succeed with them 
iu the open ground, or raise them in pots? and if so, 
how must 1 treat them ?— R. F. 

7024. -Alnwick ISeedling Qrap©.—Will some 
one describe the a »ove Grape as to colour, if early, 
medium, or late, and if a desirable variety to grow, and 
any hints respecting it.—P. B. 

7025 —Liming under Gooseberry trees. — is 
lime Dost slaked to be dug iu under Gooseberry trees or 
should it be quicklime? I want to kill the grubs that 
bury themselves in the ground in winter and come out 
again in spring.—J. H. 

7020.-Moving Jessamine.-Will any reader tell me 
the best time to move a yellow flowered Jessamine ? and 
whether cuttings taken from it would strike? how far it 
may be cut back after being removed ? and the best por¬ 
tions for cuttings?— Brrt. 

7027. — Lawn infested by grubs.—What is the 
belt remedy for a small lawn iu a town, the Grass of 
which is nearly all destroyed by a black grab? It has been 
frequently dressed with soot.— Arrow. 

7028. — Culture of Mignonette.— I should be glad 
of plain directions for the cultivation of Mignonette in 
greenhouse, what kind of soil to sow the seeds in, Ac. I 
nave tried it, but it always grows bo slender and poor. 
—AMATEUR. 

7029 — Sheep in garden.—I am much troubled 
with sheep that graze on the moors, leaping over my 
garden walls, ana eating all my vegetables, flowers, Ac. 
what can I do to prevent their unwelcome visits ? Can I 
claim damages from the owner of them?— Yorkshire* 
MAN. 

7030. —Hot-bed for Cucumbers.—Would any 
reader inform me of a substitute for manure, to make up 
into a hot-bed (to be covered by a frame), for the purpose 
of growing Cucumbers?— Yorkshireman. 

7031. —Tenant right to shrubs.—Will someone 
with experience kindly inform me whether I am justified 
in removing all shrubs bought from an outgoing tenant 
on my quitting the house ?—R. C. 

7032. —Dloszna, Eupatorium and Branthe- 
mum—I have a plant of each of the above. What 
soil will best suit them ? should they be grown in a warm 
or cold greenhouse !—H. T. W. 

7033. —Planting \ Camellias.—I wish to plant a 
Camellia (at present in a pot) in the border inside the 
greenhouse. When should this be done ? and should the 
ball be left undisturbed ? -S. W. 

7034. —Climbers.—I have planted a lot of Sweet 
Peas in a row. Would some reader suggest the most 
suitable climbing plants to grow up and hide lower part 
of Peas?—W. J. M. 

7035. —Culture of Peeoniee.— I shall be glad of 
any information respecting the culture of herbaceous 
Paeonies.— Warwickshire. 

7038.— Training wall fruit trees.— Would there 
be any disadvantage in training trees to wires fixed 4} in. 
from the face of the wall ?—P. B. 

7037. — Mineral oils.—Could any one state if thereis 
any easy proens of ascertaining the flash point of these 
Oils?- PETROLEUM. 

7038. — Annuals for bouquets. —Which are the 
best hardy annuals to grow for bouquets?—A mateur, 
Martham i 


A new garden oolleotion. — Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Reading, are providing amateur 
gardeners with a combined collection of vege¬ 
table seeds, flower seeds, and Potatoes. The 
title of the collection we refer to is the “ Read¬ 
ing Combination ” box, whioh contains 38 kinds 
of vegetables, 24 kinds of flowers, and 2 kinds 
of Potatoes. It is advertised for the first time 
in the columns of this paper. 


POULTRY. 

ABOUT CROSS BREEDING. 

The crossing of two pure or thoroughbred fowls 
has resulted in some of our very best birds, as well 
as bringing out some worthless specimens. Where 
one is not prepared for the keeping of pure Leg¬ 
horns, and desiring some of that blood on account 
of the larger yield of eggs, a cross between the 
Brahma and Leghorn, using a pare Leghorn cook 
on pure light Brahma hens, makes a Brahma-Leg* 
horn fowl, whioh is good for both poultry and eggs. 
Where the smaller but perfect hens are ohosen, the 
progeny will unite beauty with utility. Where the 
two fowls have pencilled neoks the progeny will 
also possess the same. There will be less feathering 
on tne legs, and the plumage throughout will hive 
a yellowish cast, resembling in this respect the sire. 
Leghorn blood, either the coloured or white, when 
in purity is strong and repeats itself in the third 
and even fourth generation. This cross results in 
good, practical fowls that may be depended on. The 
hens make good layers, are more quiet and easier 
of control than the pure Leghorns, and have greater 
vigour and hardihood than is possessed by the pure 
Brahma. The chicks are easily reared, and oome 
into laying a trifle earlier, and the eggs have more 
size than either the Brahma or Leghorn, especially 
when first coming into laying. 

It may be observed that either breed when pure 
gives small eggs at the commencement, and they 
increase in size with age. This, however, depends 
much on the feed, as with high-kept birds the eggs 
are more frequent and of greater size. By high 
keeping is not meant the generous supply of grain, 
bat a variety of food, each as meat, soft mashes, 
highly seasoned with Onions, pepper, grease, and a 
little salt, with Coffee settlings. Tea leaves, Ac., 
intermixed as a winter food when shut from the 
ground. This may be thought by many to be useless 
fussing, but those who have tried the experiment 
knows that it pays when persevered in. All the 
scraps from the table and uneaten vegetables are 
greatly relished, and make hens lay. 

There are other crosses that make desirable birds, 
bat none sucoeed so well as that between a Bitting 
and non-sitting variety. It has been said that a oroas 
of two non-sitting varieties will result in sitters. 
This has proved false. It makes good layers, gene¬ 
rally speaking, bat a delicate, tender, short-lived 
fowl. A cross of a thorough Black Spanish on the 
true Dominique makes a good and hardy fowl, and 
a good laying bird. Where the mother is a regular 
plaid Dominique, the parity of the plumage is pre¬ 
served in many instances, although not in all. The 
dusky colour of the Spanish leg spreads over the 
clear yellow of the Dominique, making an olive 
green, and oftentimes birds are produced that are of 
the exact type of the Blaok Leghorns, and might 
well be pawed off for them. 

The Houdan, a much-prized French fowl that 
seldom sports, is the result of a cross between the 
blaok Polish and white Dorking. The fifth toe as 
well as the white feather and size oome from the 
Dorking ride, while the orest, beard and antlered 
eomb belong to the Polish. The Polish are non-sit¬ 
ting birds, as are also the Houdans. The Dorkings 
sit occasionally, but are good layers. The Houdans 
are good layers, and good table fowls, but are rather 
deliaate, and need to be housed from the cold and 
storms. In this respect they resemble the Dorkings, 
whioh, although tine fowls and desirable poultry, 
are delicate, and cannot withstand any amount of 
oold. Their feet appear to be the most tender and 
sensitive portion of the body, and with these they 
suffer most in oold weather. The feet and legs are 
white, and the soles of the feet are a delicate pink, 
and frequently the cook has a mottling of pink down 
the outride of the shanks. 

To be profitable, no cross should extend beyond 
the first mingling of two pure or true breeds. They 
degenerate if the crossing is carried farther than 
the produce of two pure birds bred together. In 
breeding the aim should always be to improve, not 
degenerate the stock. For this reason new blood 
should be procured eaeh year. This method keeps 
up the vigour and constitution of the stocks, and 
gives healthy fowls.— Country Gentleman. 


Profitable poultry.—As several correspondents 
have given their experienoe of poultry keeping of 
late in Gardening, I beg to offer mine for the whole 
ear 1881, in dr. and or. form: Dr., fifteen hens, 
ve pallets, two cockerels, one cook, five ducks, and 
six drakes, value £2 14s. lOd. j purchased through 
tbe summer nine hens, lls.; two hens with young 
chickens, 10a,; nine young ohiokens, 5s lOd.; and 
fourteen ducklings, 14s. 2d.; ooat of keeping and 
looking after, £11 Is. 5d.; rent for house and run, 
10s.; total, £16 7s. 3d. Cr., 3026 eggs, at prioes vary¬ 
ing from 6d* to Is. 4d. a dozen, £11 16a. 7Jd.; 
eighteen ducks killed, £1 0a Id. ; six fowls killed, 
10s. 7d*; thirty chickens killed, £1 7s. fid.; stock on 
December 31, forty-seven hens and pullets, two 
cocks, five cockerels, twenty ducks, one drake, and 
two young drakes, value £7 18a. 6d,; manure, 7s. 
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6d.; total, £93 0s« 81(L, making* profit 
18s. 6 Id.1 hare a Grass ran eight yard 
with a stream of water at one end, and 
yard of about double that extent; also the ran of 
two small fields from November 1 till March 1. My 
barn-door fowls are fed morning and mid-day with 
Indian Corn meal, Potatoes, and kitohen scraps, and 
occasionally Oatmeal, with ox-liver shred or grated, 
and peDper daring the winter months; this is given 
warm. Near roosting time they have a liberal supply 
of good Oats; they also frequently get green garden 
staff and a pint or two of butter-milk with each 
feed. The ducks get muoh less meal, and no liver or 
Oats, but plenty of Potatoes and green stuff- My barn¬ 
door fowls, with the exception of a cock and hen 
(Brahmas) and one black Spanish hen,, lately pur¬ 
chased, are the veriest mongrels imaginable ; the 
ducks are much the same, except three Aylesburys, 
also lately bought, and yet considering that for the 
first six months I had only fifteen hens and five 
ducks laying, the number of eggs will not compare un¬ 
favourably with the record of other correspondents- 
I would say it is more fair to give the result of the 
whole year, as when only seven or ten months is 
given the remaining months may produoe no eggs, 
but the expense of feeding, Ac., would be the same. 
I personally superintend the preparation of the food, 
and generally see the fowls fed. It will be observed 
the prices I give for both fowls and eggs are much 
lower, less than half what most of your correspon¬ 
dents give; however, prices are low here, and I wish 
to avoid creating a fictitious balance by extravagant 
prices or low cost of keep.—E. P. 

Leghorn fowls.— ** Andalusian ” states that 
there are two varieties of Leghorns, the white and 
brown. I myself know of four, the white, brown, 
blaok, and cuokoo. They are all kept on Messrs. 
Fowler’s farm, Aylesbury, where it was that I first 
became acquainted with them. The black are very 
handsome-looking birds, having green legs and ear¬ 
lobes with a very large comb, like the white, and 
are very prolifio and early layers, some having been 
known to lay at seventeen weeks old. The cuckoo 
Leghorns are similar to the Scotch grey in plumage, 
but the legs are yellow. They are also prolifio and 
early layers- Both the cuokoo and black Leghorns 
run to about the same sixe as the white.—W. G. 

Ducks for profit.—Being a native of Aylesbury, 
I may be able to give J. H. Howorth a little infor¬ 
mation respecting the successful rearing of ducks 
in addition to what "E. H. L.” mentions. As 
**E H. L.” observes, they should be given hard- 
boiled egg, but most of the breeders here mix it 
with bread-orumb8. Toppings and greaves are also 
extensively used in the feeding, but boiled bullock’s 
liver, paunches, sheep strings, &o., are largely used. 
Sometimes it is given with Barley-meal or toppings. 
In addition to good feeding the eyes should be 
washed oooasionally with clean water, for if not 
attended to they are liable to have Bores form on 
them. Young ducks are also liable to giddiness, and 
occasionally look “humpy,” and I have been told 
when such is the case that Nettles well boiled and 
thickly covered with pepper should oe given. I may 
also say, owing to the mild weather, that eggs are 
very oheap indeed.—W. G. H. 

Rearing turkeys.— As there is always something 
to learn from the poultry columns of Gardening, I 
write in the hope of obtaining a few hints with re* 
gard to turkey rearing. I am more and more con¬ 
vinced (from practical experience) that poultry not 
only pays, but pays well, which fact induces me to 
try my luck with turkeys. 1, is the ordinary farm¬ 
yard turkey good enough to breed from P 2, when 
ought I to buy the birds, at what age, and what 
about would be the cost ? 3, would a oock and 
three hens represent a stock p—D erbyshire. 

Rats In poultry yard.—Can anyone advise me 
how to get rid of rats ? Every year I lose some young 
duoks and chickens by them, and have tried all 
sorts of ways, except poison, which I dare not use 
on aocount of the stock. Dogs are also of no use, as 
they scare the hens off their nests when sitting.— 
E. P. 

Fowls and rabbits.—I have kept fowls for some 
years; last year seven hens produced 840 eggs, 
which, valued at Id., were worth £3 10s. The cost, 
lid. per week for each fowl (eight in all with cook), 
£2 12s., leaving a profit of 18s. I also keep rabbits, 
but have found the profit on them nil. I think, how¬ 
ever, I have fed them too well, giving them plenty 
of Oats and hay; in consequence, they are muon 
superior to rabbits bought from a poulterer. I 
should be glad to be informed where I could obtain 
a pair or two. of young exhibition rabbits of the 
largest description, and what should be the price for 
them at six weeks old P—W. J. 


for year £6 
i by thirty, 
a gravelled 


BABBITS, 


Will tame rabbits pay for their keep P—A 
correspondent asked this question two months ago, 
and in replying I promised to send the resalt of my 
experiment for the past year with four does and a 
bock. They consumed • 26 bushels pollard at 
Is. 8d., £2 3s. 4d.; 20 pecks oats at Is, Id., £1 Is. 8d., 
4 trasses hay, 18s. 6a ; Swede Turnips, 6s. 6d. ; 
Carrots, 10s» 6d.; Cabbages, 3s. ; Jlarley-meal, 
la. 2d. ; total, £5 4s. 8d. And they prodneed : 17 
young ones at 3d., 4s. 3d.; 8 do. at 6d., Is. 6d. : 3 do. 
at Is., 8s.; 31 do. at la 6d.; £2 6s. 6d.; 16 do. at 
2s., £1 12s.; 7 do. at 2s. 6d., 17s. 6d.; 3 do. at 3s., 
9s.; skins sold, 2a ; addition to and increased value 
of breeding stook, 5s.; total, £6 Os. 9d. This shows 
a profit of 16s. for the year, whioh is not a large 
amount, bat they have afforded plenty of amuse¬ 
ment with no “ out pooket,” and given ns the op¬ 
portunity of enjoying for dinner many times a braoe 
of well-fed rabbits, a dish always acceptable in a 
working man’s boose. I ought to explain that the 
young ones at 3d. and 6d- each were oleared out 
quickly for want of room, the others valued at a 
trifle under 6d. per lb., a few disposed of alive, and 
the others killed. This shonld be done fasting, they 
Bhonld then be oarefnlly paunched, and hong up in 
their jackets in a oold and dry place for three or 
four days before cooking.—D. 0. B. 

Rabbits for show.—“ Dolly ” shonld have stated 
if her rabbits have the points neoeeaary for show, as 
it is impossible from what she says to judge what 
they are like. The following are the points necessary 
for show : The open part of the ear shonld tarn 
inwards, slanting outwards as little as possible, being 
so long as to touch the ground when the animal 
stands upright. The dewlap is a very important 
point; it shonld be as large as possible. It does not 
matter what the oolonr is as long as the rabbit is 
properly marked. There shonld be a patch on the 
back called the saddle, and there ought to be dark 
stripes on both sides of the body in front, passing back¬ 
wards to meet the saddle, and uniting on the shoulders 
—this is called the chain. The tail and chain should 
be of the same oolonr as the saddle; the back shonld 
be finely arohed, rising folly 2 in. above the top of 
the head, whioh most be held so low as for tlie 
muzzle and the points of the ears to reaoh almost to 
the ground.— Bunnie, 

Snaring hares and rabbits.—Is it legal for me 
to snare rabbits or hares that infest my garden ? I 
may mention I am only a yearly tenant. I may state 
that one of my neighbours was found by the game- 
keeper with a hare he had canght in his own garden, 
and was taken before the superior, and had to sub¬ 
scribe a sovereign to a oharity to escape proseontion. 
—Scotia. 

Trapping rabbits.—Does the law allow rabbits 
to be caught iu steel rat-traps whioh catches them 
by the leg, aud in whioh position they very often re¬ 
main for many hoars, whioh I think very cruel P— 
W. H. 8. 


BIRDS. 


Treatment of parrots.—I have been presented 
with a parrot, which is certainly over 30 years of 
age. Its late owner when giving Polly to me, in 
reply to my question as to what I should feed her 
on, said, “ Give her some Hempseed, and a little of 
everything that yon eat; she likes anything, bat 
her greatest weakness is for a bit of bacon.” Polly 
has no feathers upon her breast or top of her wings. 
I have never allowed her to have any bacon, and I 
fanoy that already, though only in my possession 
three mouths, the feathers are beginning to grow. 
I give her Hempseed, meal, bones, pudding, sugar, 
toast and batter, bread, and once a day abont three 
tablespoonfols of water, which she drinks- I should 
like to give her a bath daily, but am afraid it might 
kill her, though she seems very dirty. I shonld be 
thankful for any information on this snbjeot- Would 
it be safe to alter the mode of feeding a bird after 
30 years ?— Coachman. 

Parrakeets and budgerigars.-I want to know 
the proper time of year to pair the Australian Grass 
parrakeets or budgerigars, and how to treat them as 
regards nest, food, Ac., the description of breeding 
cage, and, in fact, any information respecting these 
lovely little birds.—W. H. B. 

Pond in aviary.—Wanted suggestions for con¬ 
structing cheaply a small pond in a pigeon aviary, 
with simple means for emptying and cleaning it.— 
Mustard and Cress. 


Addresses.—For Black Spanish, apply to C. 
Norman, YVesterfleld. Ipswich. Plymouth Rocks, 
S. Allt>ro88, Button Bridge, Lincolnshire. Domini¬ 
que®, Mrs. H. R. Peel, Abbot’s Hill, Hemel Hemp- 

Pigeons for table.—Will any reader kindly tell 
site at what age pigeons are best for table ? also the 
best way to fatten and kill them P—W. A. 


Canary unhealthy.—Can any one tell me how 
to treat my canary P It Buffers much from diarrhcei; 
some days it is lively and well, other days it looks 
as if it would die, sits with its eyes closed and its 
feathers puffed out. It is kept in a oomfortab le sit¬ 
ting-room. Cage very clean. It has Canary and 
Maw seed and bread, and sometimes a hit {of sugar. 
—Trafalgar. 


AQUARIA. 

-Will *‘P. T.,” Rochester, who writes at Gil. 

dining. Deo. 31st, on breeding goldfish, aay «h: 
the smallest sized vessel would be that four or m 
goldfish would be likely to breed in, also wher* . 
could obtain the American weed he mentions ? I 
think of making a wooden vessel lined with nac 
Would that answer the purpose ?—B. J. K. 

Goldfish.—D. 8. C. —We would advise yoa ti 
make enquiries in yonr own neigh bourhcxxL In sbj 
large town they ©an generally be bought. 

Goldfish dying—Will some one tell ms th- 
probable cause of the death of three oat of five oc 
my goldfish. The aqaariam is a large glass bovi 
with sand and rocks, and a weed growing in it Tbs 
fish have always appeared lively and well, butt day 
or two since I found two dead in the monur*?. 
although over night they appeared as healthy u tbs 
rest- I feed them on ants’ eggs, which I obtained* 
a shop in City Road. Coaid there be any danger d 
overfeeding ? or would Tobacco smoke, which, I 
believe, condenses in water, injure them ? One hid 
the appearance of having been poisoned, being nearly 
double its usual sixe.—J. C. C. 

Food for fish.—Can any reader inform me w'nst 
is the best food for goldfish, etc., when confined s 
the house ?—J. R. 


THE H OUSE HOLD. 

Fried Salsify.— Scrape the roots thoroughly, 
and lay in cold water ten or fifteen inmates; b*3 
whole until tender, drain, and when cold, rauh 
with a wooden spoon to a smooth paste, picking out 
all the fibres; moisten with a little milk, add a 
tablespoonful of butter, and an egg and a half for 
every cupful of Salsify; beat the eggs light, oaks 
into round cokes, dredge with floor, and fry 
brown. Another way. —Make a batter with tv: 
eggs, rather more than half a pint of milk, 
tablespoonfols of flour well be Aten together for 
twenty minutes; dip each (cold boiled) root into 
the batter, and try to a light brown oolonr in either 
batter or oil, and serve them very hot. 

Savoury fritters —Five ounces of Onion, on? 
teaspoonful of powdered Sage, four eggs, and four 
ounces of stale bread. Soften the bread thoroughly 
in a dish with a little boiling water, covering it ot«t 
and letting it soak for an hoar; mash it with a fark, 
picking out the hard pieces; boil the Onion in t<n 
or three waters till quite soft; chop small, add tbs 
powdered Sage, a little pepper and salt, and tht 
eggs well beaten; mix the whole intimately with tbs 
bread, and fry in fritters abont } in. thick and 3 k. 
broad. 

Salsify salad.—Boil the Salsify till perfectly 
tender, drain it, and cut it into inoh lengths. 
Pat these on to a dish, and pour over them soy 
simple salad-dressing, or toss them ap lightly with 
oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper. 


I CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

H. Cannell A Sons' (The Nurseries, Swanley, Kent) 
Illustrated Floral Guide. 

John Laing A Co.'s (ForestHill, London, S.K) Catalo¬ 
gue of Garden, Flower, and Farm Seeds—Also New asd 
General Plant List. 

W. Wells’ (Earlswood, Redhill) Vegetable and Mower 
Seeds. 

DanielB Bros.' (Norwich) Illustrated Guide for Amateur 
Gardeners for 1882. 

Ryder A Son’s (Sale, Manchester) Catalogue of Seeds 
of Greenhouse Plants. 
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INDOO R PL ANTS, 

PERNS FOR PLANTING IN COOL 
CONSERVATORIES. 

The first I would specially recommend for this 
purpose is Wood ward ia radicans, a grand Fern, 
having handsome drooping and gracefully-arch¬ 
ing fronds, whish, when the plant is fully esta¬ 
blished, grow from 3 ft. to 6 ft. long, ana keep 
in a fine, fresh-looking condition the whole of the 
year where unaffected by sharp frost. Although 
tolerably hardy, it will be quite as well to pro¬ 
tect the crowns by means of dry leaf soil or 
Cocoa-nut fibre if the temperature of the house 
ever runs down much below 30°, otherwise the 
soft embryo fronds are apt to sustain injury. 
Being naturally of a very pendulous habit, it 
should be planted high up on a mound or rock- 
work, and allowed plenty of room and soil for 
its roots to ramble in, or if grown on the flat, it 
will be necessary to stake and tie up the fronds 
a little to keep them from spreading flat on the 
ground. Good rough lumps of loam and peat with 
plenty of water all through the summer will 
grow this fine Fern in perfection, and anyone 
requiring a handsome ornament for a large ele¬ 
vated vase or basket will find this one of the 
very best plants they can use. Protected in the 
manner above mentioned, it will live out in the 
hardy Fernery, and there forms an exceedingly 
ornamental object, and very distinct among 
others. 

Next to the Woodwardia in point of merit is 
Lomaria chilensis, a noble species, having 
smooth, dark green fronds, from 3 ft. to 4 ft. 
long, rising from a large, scaly crown that creeps 
along the ground or over the edge of rockwork, 
to which it clings with great tenacity, and soon 
spreads over a large space. Lomaria magellanica 
is another fine Fern, the fronds of which rise 
from a densely-covered crown of a massive tree¬ 
like stem, and are very broad and gracefully 
arching; when fully grown it forms altogether a 
fine object, but is not quite so hardy as the pre¬ 
ceding. Cyrtomium falcatum is quite an acqui¬ 
sition either indoors or out, ana is as distmot 
and striking among Ferns as the Holly is among 
evergreens, the fronds being much of the same 
character of that well-known shrub so far as re¬ 
gards their thick texture, and rich dark green 
glossy appearance. This Fern is sufficiently 
hardy to stand out in favoured localities with¬ 
out protection, and should be in every cool 
Fernery. 

Adiantum pedatum is another Fern of rare 
merit, and the only drawback it has is that it is 
deciduous, but for all that it ought to have a 
place even among the most select, as the deli¬ 
cately-tinted green of its beautifully radiating 
fronds makes it a very conspicuous object where- 
ever grown. Lastrea Fihx-msa cristata is a 
highly ornamental Fern, having fronds about 
2 ft. long, the margins of which are beautifully 
crested up their entire length, and terminated 
with more densely tufted points, the weight of 
which causes them to arch over in the most 
graceful manner possible. Lastrea opacais like¬ 
wise a very fine Fern from Japan. It has fine 
spreading, deep green fronds that always look 
healthy on account of their bright polished 
appearance. Lastrea Standishi is another remark¬ 
ably fine species from the same country, and 
quite distinct from the foregoing, the fronds of 
which are very large, of a pale green, and most 
elegantly divided. 

Lastrea Sieboldi is also a fine variety of this 
numerous family of Ferns, having spreading, 
very broad, triangular, deep green fronds rising 
from a strong crown after the manner of Cyr¬ 
tomium falcatum. Lastrea Goldieana, too, is a 
strikingly ornamental kind, and well worth 
growing in any collection where space can be 
afforded. Polystichum falcinellum is one of the 
finest of the Polystichnms, and this, with P. 
pungens and P. Brauni, are the best of the 
exotic varieties of these that obtain much size. 

Aspleniumlucidnm is one of the most showy of 
Ferns, and makes a remarkably fine bold plant 
where it can have plenty of room to develop it¬ 
self properly. Dioksonia culoita is likewise a 
Fern that makes noble fronds 4 ft. to 6 ft. long, 


of a fine bright green colour, which, when fnlly 
matured, and in a fertile state, are thickly dot¬ 
ted on the under side with dark brown spores 
that add much to their ornamental appearance. 
Davallia canariensis, better known as the Hare’s- 
foot Fern, is a general favourite, and does re¬ 
markably well where it can have just a little 
shelter during very sharp weather. 

Pteris cretica, P. c. albo-lineata, and P. scabe- 
rula are all sufficiently hardy to sucoeed in a 
cool house, and are considered quite choice even 
among the best of greenhouse collections. If de¬ 
ciduous kinds are not objected to, £truthiopteris 
germanica is sure to please, as the fine fronds it 
makes are regularly arranged j ust like the f eath era 
in a shuttlecock, and droop over at the points in 
a graceful curve, thus giving the plant a very 
stately look, and making it a most conspicuous 
object wherever it may be placed. Onoclea sen- 
sibilis, a flowering Fern which was lately figured 
in Gardening is also a very beautiful Fern 
of a fast-spreading habit, but it is one that likes 
plenty of shade and moisture and a loose soil in 
which it can ramble freely. For very small con¬ 
servatories of oourse some of the stronger grow¬ 
ing kinds here mentioned must be left out, but 
for an ordinary sized house the kinds named will 
give every satisfaction. S. D. 


NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

On page 578 will be found in answer to 
“ Grange ” a few remarks relating to the start¬ 
ing point in the culture of the Chrysanthemum, 
viz., the treatment of cnttings. Presuming the 
advice there given has been adopted, it will now 
be necessary to proceed as follows : The cuttings 
should be shook out of the cutting pots and in¬ 
serted singly in 3-in. pots, using a compost of loam 
and leaf-soil,with enough sand to keep it pdrous, 
and return them again to the frame, keep them 
shut up close for a few days, and then give air 
on every favourable occasion. The shape of the 
plant should now be decided upon, and as the 
treatment of the plants from this point slightly 
differs, I will first start with a few remarks on 
the culture for 

Out blooms.— The plants after being potted 
into 3-in. pots should be allowed to grow on 
without any pinching or stopping until early in 
April, when they should receive a shift into 
6-in. pots, and they should now be stood in a 
sheltered position out-of-doors. They will be 
ready for their final potting early in Jane into 
8&-in. pots, which size will be found qaite large 
enough for blooming the plants in. They should 
now have stakes put to them, and be placed in 
a sunny position, or stood on cinder ashes to keep 
oat worms. As the plants grow they should be 
secured to the sticks and receive plenty of clear 
water, and be syringed overhead at least twice 
a day during hot weather. Keep all the laterals 
well pinched in, but do not pinch the plant, as 
that must be grown on witnout any stopping. 
If good exhibition blooms are desired, as soon 
as the buds appear (which will be about Sep¬ 
tember) they should be disbudded, i.e., there will 
be seen at the end of each stem a bud with 
three or four buds round it; these should be 
taken out with the point of a sharp penknife, 
taking care not to injure the centre bad. 

Training 1 . —After the plants have been 
potted into 3-in. pots they should be returned 
to a frame, e^d as soon as they are 5 in. or 6 in. 
high the extreme point should be taken out. 
They will then throw ont side shoots, which in 
their turn should be pinched when about 4 in. 
long. After their shift into 6-in. pots the shoots 
should be drawn down to the rim of the pot. 
They should not be pinohed after their final pot¬ 
ting, but Bhould be well attended to in respeot 
to watering, Ac. At the end of September the 
plants should be tied into shape. Each shoot 
should have a stake placed to it, and to do this 
neatly a stout stake should be placed in the 
centre first, then other stakes should be placed 
evenly ronnd this, and the plants will have a 
neat appearance. If the plants are wanted in the 
shape of a pyramid one shoot should be allowed 
to grow upright, and should be stopped before 
it gets too high. The breaks from torn stopping 


i should be trained out as above, and a good shoot 
should be again taken up and tied to a stake 
placed in the centre of the pot, which shoot 
should be again stopped before getting too high. 
After the plants are in their blooming pots they 
should have a wire hoop about 2 ft. in diameter 
fixed at the base of the plant and the laterals 
trained over this. Care should be taken after the 
final pinching or stopping to train the plants 
evenly into shape. 

Standards.— There is another good form of 
training, viz., the standard. Plants required to 
be thus trained should be kept in a warm 
house and grown on till they get to the re¬ 
quired height, which is usually about 2J ft. ; 
they should then be stopped, when they will 
throng ont shoots, which should be stopped as 
before mentioned. When potted into their 
blooming pots they should have a strong stake 
and a wire hoop fixed to this to form the 
shape. The shoots should then be trained 
evenly over this hoop. 

General remarks.— Great care must be 
taken that the pots are properly drained. The 
oompost for the final potting should oonsist of 
three parts good loam and one part well de¬ 
cayed manure, with a good sprinkling of sand. 
A handful of bone dust and a little soot to 
| each pot will be of great benefit. Care should be 
taken to look well after earwigs, as these do 
great injury. If the plants get infested with 
green fly, a dusting with Tobacoo powder early 
m the morning when the dew is on the plants 
will soon get them clean. 

Manure. —No manure water should be 
given until the flower bads are formed, when 
it should be given weak at first, increasing 
the strength till the bads show oolour, when 
it should be gradually withheld. There are 
several good manures, and that made by put¬ 
ting into a tub a bushel of sheep’s manure 
ana a little soot will be found an excellent 
manure. Guano, or some of the patent ma¬ 
nures, such as Amie’s, Clay’s, or Smyth’s blood 
and bone manure, given now and then as a 
I change will greatly benefit them. The plants 
I should be housed about the first week in Oc¬ 
tober, either in the greenhouse or under can¬ 
vas to protect them from frost. If growers 
follow ont the above instructions, they cannot 
fail to be successful. I have not given here 
any list of varieties, as this has been done re¬ 
cently in this paper. Besides the large flower¬ 
ing and Pompone varieties, there are the very 
useful early-flowering varieties, cultural direc¬ 
tions for whioh were given in Gardening 
Illustrated for Nov. 26, 1881,p. 467. 

Holloway. W. E. Boyce. 


Aram Lilies (Dallas) and Roses.— It 
is not often that growers of plants for market 
attempt to grow two different kinds of plants 
together in the same structure. The attempt to 
do so would ia most oases result in a diminution 
of quality in one or other, or, more likely still, 
iu both subjects, so that what would be gained 
in one way would be more than lost in another. 
There are, however, exceptions to this rule, of 
which Callas and Roses are, perhaps, the most 
striking instance. The Calla is found not to 
need that maximum of light found indispensable 
to the welfare of most flowering subjects, and 
expands and perfects its marvellously chaste 
blooms to great perfection in the partial shade 
afforded by Roses when trained over the roof. 
In one respect at least the Rose and the CaUa 
work in well with each other, for both are ex¬ 
tremely liable to the attacks of green fly, and 
the fumigation indispensable for preserving the 
Rose shoots free from it serves to preserve 
the Calla against its insidious attacks. I do not 
know of any one plant the market value of whioh 
is so liable to be lowered by the attacks of 
aphides as the Calla. Its great beauty of course 
lays in its spotless purity, and it lays in the 
power of a dozen miserable little green flies to so 
dim this in the course of a few hours only, that 
its price may be reduced thereby by one half or 
more. The aphides breed in toe folds of the 
opening leaves, and only to the very diligent 
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and penetrating eye are they visible. The more 
inexperienced growers pass them by, for, owing 
to the rather coarse, quick-growing nature of 
the foliage, it does not appear to suffer in any 
sensible manner ; bat there oomes a time when 
this little colony of robbers sends forth an ex¬ 
ploring party, which spreading over the fair 
white field, sully it to such an extent that its 
virgin purity is for ever gone. The flower has 
lost its characteristic feature, and is no more 
desired by buyers. There is only one way to 
grapple with the foe ; it must be taken for 
granted that he is always there, and strong action 
taken with regularity against him. Now every¬ 
one knows that the RoBe is also sure to be more 
or less attacked by aphides, so that if proper 
measures are taken to keep them clean, the 
Calla will be sure to be rid of their arch 
enemy.—B. C 

Planting out Arum Lilies (Callas).— 
Not only do Callas succeed planted out in the 
open ground during summer, but they are greatly 
improved and strengthened by such treatment, 
as they make a more vigorous growth and much 
stronger hearts or crowns, and, as a natural re¬ 
sult, flower with more freedom than they are 
capable of doing when their roots are confined 
the whole year through to the limited area of a 
pot. The way we manage ours is to pull them 
apart and divide them every spring, and then 
plant them in rows in shallow trenches, prepared 
something after the manner of those usually 
made for Celery, but less deep and not so highly 
manured, and in these trenches we put the 
plants at about 18 in. apart, after which the 
Burface is mulched down, and a heavy watering 
given to settle the earth about them and give 
them a fresh start. During summer they have 
frequent soakings, as being half aquatic in their 
nature they will not bear a dry condition of the 
soil, and only do really well when they can find 
plenty of moisture. Early in the autumn they are 
taken up carefully and potted in light rioh soil, 
and then placed in a cold frame and kept close 
and frequently svringed, which prevents fl&g- 

S * ig or suffering from the disturbance the roots 
ve undergone, and as Boon as it is thought 
they have had time enough to become fairly es¬ 
tablished, a few of the plants are plunged or 
Btood where they can get gentle heat, in which 
they soon push up bloom, when others are put 
in the same positions to take their place, and 
thus a continual succession is maintained. Any 
plants there may be to spare at the time of di¬ 
viding and planting out are made use of for the 
ornamentation of the banks of the pond and 
small running streams, or wet positions, where 
if they do not flower their foliage is in charac¬ 
ter, and always pleasing to look on. Although 
Calla aethiopica is tender and very susceptible of 
frost, the crowns live under water if planted low 
enough to be just clear of the ice, and we have 
some that have been out in that way for y ears, 
but the part they are in is very sheltered and 
warm.—S. 

Wistaria sinensis under glass.— This 
is seldom seen under glass, but those desirous 
of possessing a variety of beautiful flowering 
spring climbers fn their conservatories might do 
worse than add this to their number. There is 
no other indoor flower which comes in March 
and early in April with which I am acquainted 
that at all approaches its lovely pale blue colour, 
and for sweet scent few things equal it. Indeed, 
it is most deservedly regarded as one of the 
most beautiful of outdoor climbers, and under 
glass it may justly bear the same character. 
There is a plant of it in the conservatory here, 
with a stem many inches in circumference, 
twisted round a pillar, and during early spring 
it is a perfect column of beautiful flowers. As it 
is grown on what might be termed the short 
spur system, the buds are always formed close 
to the old stem, and the Bhoots, always so much 
inclined to bolt, are closely cut in before they 
interfere with other things. It is only fit of course 
forlarg,e lofty conservatories.— Maidstone. 

6959.— Tuberose culture. —For early 
blooming, pot the bulbs as soon as they can be 
procured in the autumn, putting one good bulb 
in a 4£-in. pot, or two in a 6 in. pot, using a 
compost of two parts turfy loam and one part 
leaf-mould, placing them in a temperature of 
60°. Until the bulbs start fairly into growth the 
greatest care must be exercised in watering, only 
just keeping the soil moist. When in full growth 
Tuberoses like a strong heat, with much atmo¬ 


spheric humidity, and when the pots get full of 
roots they must be freely watered. They are 
very liable to red spider, so that when brought 
into bloom, when the days are lengthening and 
the sun getB power, they should be sprinkled 
overhead once or twice on fine days. For succes¬ 
sion, pot from October till January.—J. C., 
ByJUet. 

6908.— Pruning Passion-flower.— The 
plant does not flower well owing to the wood 
having become two crowded, and therefore de¬ 
void of substance. We would prune back to the 
wood made some four years ago; it would not be 
safe to cut in more severely than this. The 
middle of March is the best time to prune. 
When the plant Btarts into growth, if many 
shoots are made, we would thin them, taking 
out the most weakly, so that there is a clear 
space of some C in. between those retained. In 
this manner strong well-matured branohes will 
be obtained. Next year these should be cut into 
about two-thirds of their length.—J. C. B. 

Cineraria (Seneoio) omenta. -This is an 
old-fashioned form of the well-known Cineraria, 
and very useful it still is for supplying cut 
flowers in winter. If seed be sown in spring and 
the plants be grown on freely they will oome into 
flower in the autumn, when its numerous lilac, 
rose-coloured blossoms, at once arrest attention. 
These blossoms are, moreover, produced for a 
great length at a time ; I have had plants that 
were in full flower in November last till April. 
The best results, I find, are obtained by planting 
out in June and .lifting in September. In this 
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Flowers of Cineraria (Senecio) cruenta. 

way it is quite easy to have specimens 3 ft. high 
and 3 ft. wide. It varies somewhat in colour, 
some being paler than others, and some lack the 
characteristic purple disc. The varieties may be 
perpetuated by offsets, which are rather freely 
produced. It is a very welcome and desirable 
plant for a cool house, only requiring frost to be 
just excluded in order to enable it to produce its 
flowers. It would be a most useful plant to grow 
for flower mission purposes, as the flower-stems 
branch in such a way as to be capable of any 
amount of sub-division, and the cutting only 
seems to assist in developing the lateral branches, 
of which the stem seems to contain a never-end¬ 
ing supply. It is quoted in the seed catalogue of 
Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich.—T. S. 

6947.— Foliaged and flowering plants. 
—Alocasia macrorhiza is a strong growing stove 
plant, the leaves springing from the crown, 
running up in the case of strong specimens 
some 3 ft. high, attaining a width of 18 in. The 
variegated variety should be potted in peat and 
leaf-mould ; in loam it reverts to the type. Dief- 
fenbachia Bausei also requires much heat and 
moisture, attaining a height of from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
in a general way, thriving best in equal parts 
loam and peat. Mikania pulverulenta is a stove 
climber requiring peat and loam. All the above 
must get a minimum winter temperature of 55°, 
and from 60° to 70° when making growth in 
spring, also a large amount of atmospherical 
moisture, the Alocasia requiring to be freely 
watered when the pot gets full of roots. In the 
case of all house plants shade from hot sun is 
indispensable. Russelia juncea will grow well in 
a stove, but its true place is in an intermediate 
house where the temperature ranges at 50° in 
the winter and from 55° to 60° in spring, treat¬ 


ing it quite cool in summer. Being of drooping 
habit it should be grown in a basket and hung 
up near the light, shading from hot sun. Thus 
treated it will bloom well if grown in a stove 
place at the coolest end, Libonia floribunda 
is a winter flowering plant of great valae. It is 
best grown on from cuttings taken from plants 
that have been placed in gentle warmth in wir- 
ter, but old plants if cut back hard in April will 
bloom well. Grow along in spring in a warm, 
light position, pinch to promote a bushy habit, 
and in June turn out into a cold frame. Compost, 
loam and leaf-mould in equal parts. May be 
wintered in a temperature of 50°, or in an 
ordinary greenhouse.— J. Cornhill. 

6979.— Treatment of Orange trees.— 
One of the chief characteristics of the Orange 
tree is that at one and the same time it bears 
buds, blossoms, and green and ripe fruit, for 
several consecutive months. For this reason the 
Orange is regarded as the emblem of perpetual 
fruitfulness, hence the reason why its flowers 
are worn by brides at wedding ceremonies. It 
seems probable that the Orange tree “Anxious ’’ 
speaks of is kept in a room at too low a tem¬ 
perature, or the fruit would have been ripe ere 
this. Apart from that, no anxiety need be felt 
about the blooms and fruit being on the tree at 
the same time, as that is the natural habit of 
the tree. The tree has been treated properly, or 
it would not have retained its fruit so long.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

- Do not prune beyond shortening back 

any over long or vigorous shoots, and cutting 
out any weak branches. Be careful in watering, 
keeping rather dry for the present, till the 
warmer weather comes and a fresh growth 
commences, then give plenty, with an occasional 
sprinkle overhead with tepid soft water. Main¬ 
tain the leaves quite clean by frequent sponging. 
The fruit will not do any appreciable harm by 
remaining on until nearly ripe. — B. C. R. 

6984 — Orange tree In window.— Pro¬ 
bably the tree has suffered through the room 
being at too low a temperature, combined with 
a little over watering. That it has received a 
check is evident from the fact of the fruit and 
leaves dropping off. With care it will recover 
as warmer weather approaches.—G. C., Eecle 

- Something must be wrong at the root : 

probably the fault lies in the watering. Turn 
the plant out 'of the pot, reversing it on the 
hand. If the soil is wet and sodden, too much 
water has been given, and it is all over with the 
poor thing. On the other hand, if the lower 
part or inside of the ball is dust dry, as some¬ 
times happens when the surface is quite damp, 
then replace the plant in the pot, pressing 
firmly down, and plunge in a bucket of tepid 
water for a couple of hours, when with an oc¬ 
casional sprinkle overhead it may come round 
again. These plants should be kept somewhat 
dry in winter, and of all others should never 
have water until they really want it, then give 
a thorough supply.—B. C. R. 

6990.— Fuchsias and Geraniums. —If 
a little warmth, 50° to 60°, can be given, shift 
the Geraniums into 5-in. or 6-in. pots at once, 
keeping them rather sparingly watered for some 
time afterwards, until the roots begin to work 
in the new soil. Keep the house closed for some 
days after as well, and as soon as the plants 
begin to grow again gradually give more air.and 
lower the temperature to about 45° at night, and 
5° or 10° higher in the day time. Place them on 
shelves near the glass, with plenty of room, and 
as the spring advances give more and more air in 
favourable weather. If there is nothing but a 
cool house available, do not shift them till next 
month. The Fuchsias many be treated much 
the same, but do not give larger than 5-in. pot? 
for the first shift, and use more manure and leal- 
soil in the compost than for Pelargonium*. 
Keep them warm and close after potting, sprink¬ 
ling them overhead frequently, and od sunny day9 
syringe and shut up the house an hour before 
the suns goes off it. Do not give these so much 
air as the Geraniums, iu fact very little side 
ventilation, as they cannot bear draught*. Pinch 
the shoots back frequently, and as the pots fill 
with roots shift into larger ones up to June. . 
desired. If Fuchsias are kept growing quickly 
in a nice moist atmosphere, and well pinched 
they are sure to flower well.—B. C. R. 

Cinerarias —Mr. Beedell, The Nurseries Wal.itu; 
ton, Surrey, sends us blooms of Cinerarias, which an i. 
n arkable for their bright and varied colour, as w ell %' 
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for size and substance. Pure white, orimson, purple, 
and rich blue are all represented, and there are also 
many good whites, edged with deep purple, Ac. 

6909.— Weeds among Campanulas.— We think 
tint with a pointed stick the Liverwort may be extracted 
without injuring the plants There is no other way of 
getting nd of it. Take time and exercise patience.— 

—Cape Jessamine —Nothing can be done 
with this in a cool house in winter; in spriDg it requires 
strong heat and much atmospherical moisture when 
making its growth.—J. C. B. 


Varnish for hot-water pipes. — In 
Gardening, January 14, '* D. B. C.” says it is 
well to know that coal-tar and paraffin for coat¬ 
ing hot-water pipes, recommended by “ H. B.,” 
is most injurious to plants and flowers The 
flowers of his Primulas, Cinerarias, also Ferns, 
were destroyed, or nearly so, and the bedding 
plants in cold vinery were quite cut down. 
Now, I used the said mixture on an October day, 
which happened to be warm ; the bedding plants 
were not ready for a few days subsequently, but 
Gloxinias, Begonias, succulents, Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Coleus, &c., were there, and, with tho 
exception of Coleus (which I lose for want of 
heat), still flourished in spite of the fumes which 
I did not prevent escaping by the doors and 
lights, but which it is likely would kill any 
plant if the pipes were heated at the time and 
the ventilators closed. I am vexed for“D. B. C.’s” 
loss, and 1 regret I did not state the pipes were 
unheated until the smell had escaped.—H. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

As the coming month is a good season for plant¬ 
ing and removing shrubs, a few remarks on the 
subject may be acceptable to those who are 
contemplating such work. 

Where Hollies have to be planted, in trench¬ 
ing or digging holes for them or other shrubs of 
a like character, some thoroughly decomposed 
manure worked in with the soil will be found a 

g reat help, not only in expediting their growth, 
ut in inducing finer leaves in the case of the 
variegated kinds. Next to Hollies come the 
Aucubas, which, since the male variety has 
been introduced, have been greatly improved. 
To get them to bear berries freely, it is only 
necessary to plant a male plant near, inorderthat 
the bees or other insects may carry the pollen 
from one to the other when searching for the 
rich nectar which the flowers contain. Except 
the Euonymus, I know of no shrub that will 
bear smoke and dust better than the Aucnba, 
and this makes it of great value for planting in 
the vicinity of towns. The same may be said of 
the Euonymus, the habit of which is close and 
bushy, and the plants altogether well suited for a 
limited space. Palms are everybody’s favour¬ 
ites, and were it only known how hardy Chamae- 
rops humili8 is, I am sure it would be in great 
request for planting on lawns, as, when it at¬ 
tains size and age, it is a noble-looking object, 
and a great ornament in any place. Another 
fine-foliaged plant is Berheris nepalensis, which 
has magnificent Palm-like leaves of great size 
and of a deep, glossy green colour. In form it 
generally resembles the old and well-known B. 
Aqnifolium, but it is considerably larger and 
more upright in growth, and when in flower, or 
bearing fruit in Buch clusters as it usually does, 
it is one of the most effective evergreens that 
can be had. 

For affording variety and breaking up uni¬ 
formity, nothing comes in better than the Bam¬ 
boos, the hardiest of which is Bambusa Metake, 
a variety introduced many years ago from 
Japan. This, during an ordinarily mild winter, 
retains its foliage unhurt. To group or associate 
with these, Arundo conspicua, A. Donax, and 
the Pampas Grass are the most suitable, any or 
all of which, brought into juxtaposition, produce 
a striking effect. The whole of these like a 
loose, open soil, with plenty of water during 
the summer and autumn, when growth is active, 
or the Arundo and Pampas are about throwing 
up their fine plume-like flowers. Aralia Sie- 
boldi is, likewise, found to be sufficiently hardy 
to withstand ordinary winters, and is a plant 
of noble aspect and one that should not he 
lost sight of, as it is thoroughly deserving a place 
wherever room is available. The leaves of thiB 
fine Aralia are much larger than those of the Fig, 


and are deeply cut or divided, and being so bright 
and polished looking, are exceedingly ornamental. 
After a few years’ growth, and when fully es¬ 
tablished, it sends up huge panicles of flowers 
greatly resembling those of the Ivy, as do also 
the berries that it bears afterwards, from which 
young plants may be readily raised. Garrya 
elliptica, when clothed with its long, drooping 
inflorescence, is an object of great beauty. The 
flowers are borne at the end of the young 
shoots formed during the previous year, and 
have much the appearance of the catkins of the 
Hazel, but are considerably longer and more 
ornamental. 

Then, again, there are Rhododendrons, the 
most beautiful and haidy of all flowering shrubs, 
that only require to be planted in peat or sharp 
sandy loam, and supplied with plenty of water 
to succeed perfectly. Berheris Darwini and B. 
atenoph) 11a are remarkably handsome when laden 
with their rich gold and bronze-coloured bloom, 
and both are plants specially adapted for small < 
gardens, as they may be pruned and kept to I 


any size required. Among deciduous kinds, 
Cydonia japonica, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl., Phila- 
delphus grandiflorns, and the double Almonds 
and Cherries are the most striking, to which 
should be added the lovely variegated Acer 
fraxinifolium, that shows up so well against dark 
evergreens. If space admits of planting a few 
upright-growing trees, Cnpressus Lawsoniana 
will be found to be one of the moat suitable, as 
it is of moderate stature and of a graceful, droop¬ 
ing habit which improves with age. Of smaller 
size, but fit associates for this, come the Retino- 
sporas, which equal in beauty some of the finest 
Ferns. All these are particularly suitable for 
neatly kept gardens where really choice plants 
are required, as are also the Gold and Silver 
Yews, which, when making their young growth, 
are particularly bright and cheerful looking, 
and at a distance appear as if covered with 
bloom. 

If instead of the crowded mass of things one 
generally sees in small gardens and pleasure 
grounds, such choice plants as the above were 
selected, how much better would be the effect 


produced, as then each might be so plaoed as to 
have proper room in which to develop itself, 
and show off its natural beauty to advantage. 
There is no time more favourable for a general 
overhauling and re-arranging of evergreens than 
the end of March and beginning of April, as 
then if carefully lifted with good halls and 
plenty of root they are sure to grow, whereas 
those interfered with in the autumn have the 
winter and cold-cutting winds to contend against, 
under which they frequently snccumb. The only 
drawback to spring planting is, that it has to be 
done quickly, as at that season the buds soon 
burst, and it does not do to have the plants long 
out of the ground after the young shoots begin 
to show themselves. Caught just before this, the 
top and bottom start away together, and with a 
little mulching and a few good waterings, shrubs 
of whatever kind become quickly established. 

S. D. 


Propagating Rhododendrons.— Very 
shortly Rhododendrons may be propagated by 
the following method. 
When the plants begin to 
grow take any branches 
growing near the ground 
and cat them half through 
in a slanting direction 
with a sharp knife thus 
forming a kind of tongne 
where the new wood joins 
the old, then hnry the 
slit part in the soil, 
taking care to leave the 
crown of the branch 
above the soil. Roots will 
form where the branches 
are slit. In eighteen 
months they will be 
sufficiently rooted to be 
separated from the par¬ 
ent tree and he planted 
ont, or as the practice 
of some is, where it is 
considered desirable to 
have a bushy growth, 
to allow the young plants 
to remain till they be¬ 
come so crowded that 
it is necessary to move 
one here and there.— 
G. C., Ecclee. 

Berberis Fortune!. 
—As the time is near 
when all evergreens may 
he planted with safety 
I should like to draw 
the attention of readers 
of Gardening to a 
beautiful shrub that came 
under my notice this 
week in a garden in 
North Cheshire, viz., 
Berberis Fortunei. It is 
grown in good light loam, 
with a sandy subsoil, and 
in a south aspect. The 
plant was in full bloom on 
February 7. We cut one 
head of blossom con¬ 
sisting of ten spikes, 
each spike from 2 in. to 
3 in. long, covered from bottom to top with 
small round greenish white flowers, somewhat 
resembling those of the Lily of the Valley, but 
more strongly scented. At the end of summer 
the leaves of the plant turn a reddish brown 
colour, and afford a pretty effect associated with 
CapresBus, Hollies, and other shrubs. The Ber¬ 
beris Fortunei usually flowers about April or 
May in these parts, but the winter being un¬ 
usually mild, it has flowered much earlier this 
year.—G. C., Ecclts. 

The Deodar. —In warm localities and shel¬ 
tered situations this heantiful Conifer succeeds 
very well, but where exposed to much wind it 
gets sadly cat about and greatly disfigured by 
spring frosts, which affect the tender growth and 
frequently cripple the young shoots. If planted 
at all it Bhould he in positions where it is 
Bnrronnded or backed by other trees, such as 
groups of Scotch Firs or other Conifers having 
dark foliage, against which the silvery grey of 
the Deodar shows up in pleasing contrast. Asa 
park tree, except in favoured districts, the 
Deodar is worthless, but Cedrus atlantica is so 
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hardy as to stand any amount of cold, and so 
stiff m branch and limb as to be unaffected by 
galea. In planting this, or other Conifers, 
they shonla have nigh ground, as there they 
may be seen to the greatest advantage. 1 do 
not mean simply on moonds, but on naturally 
elevated spots, with the land sweeping down 
from them in a bold irregular manner ; these 
are the sites for trees, where they look at home, 
and mve character and depth to the other sur¬ 
roundings.—D. 

6910.—Shrubs and Roses in pots.— 
The following are amongst the best evergreens 
that can be employed for this purpose : Retino- 
spora pisifera and plumosa, and their golden 
variegated varieties, Retinospora eriooides, Cu- 
pressus Lawsoniana, Thuja orientals and gigan- 
tea, Anoubas, Tree Box, golden and plain-leavod 
Yews, and Euonymua japonicus. The golden 
variegated Euonymus is an excellent plant for 
culture in pots, being bright at all times, but it 
is rather trader, requiring a little protection in 
severe winters. We think it right to tell you that 
large pots are apt to break in hard weather; we 
should much prefer email tubs which can be 
painted, and are more appropriate. Without see- 
ingthe place we cannot advise with certainty as 
to Roses, but we would try a few, ohooeing hardy, 
vigorous kinds, such as Jules Margottin, John 
Hopper, La France, Gloire de Dijon, General 
Jacqueminot, and Baroness Rothsohild.—J. C. B. 


Charring garden refuse.— I, like many 
more, no doubt, find it much easier to make a 
Maze than a smother. The products of the for¬ 
mer are, however, really of little or no use; 
those of the latter are almost invaluable for 
various purposes. Make a blaze first, sufficient to 
give the fire a good hold, then heap all the 
material on so as to smother and keep the fire oon- 
fined ; not, however, to put it out. After being as¬ 
sured that there is no danger of the latter event 
happening, proceed to cover the whole over with 
weeds ana earth to a thickness of 6 in. or 1 ft. 
Watoh the heap carefully, and as soon as the 
fire breaks through add more earth or weeds so 
as to stop or smother the fire. Heat thus sup¬ 
pressed chars everything within reach; while 
actual fire, with access to the external air, con¬ 
sumes or burns it up. The first produces charred 
refuse of the most valuable sort; the last pro¬ 
duces ashes of comparatively little worth. The 
t art of charring is to start with sufficient 
to char everything subjected to it, and to 
rigidly repress any visible outbreak of the same. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — Ihb. 27 to 
March 4. 

Potting Camellias that require It into larger pots, 
using a compost of loam, peat, sand, leaf-soil, and cow 
manure. Potting off young Egg-plants, and repotting 
Epacrises and Heaths. Sowing more Sweet Peas, Migno¬ 
nette, and Radishes; also Parsnips and Musselburgh and 
Ayton Castle Leeks. Planting out Globe Artichokes and 
Potato Onions. Digging land for crop of Carrots and 
Turnips. Manuring and levelling Celery land for Straw¬ 
berries. Protecting Plums with nets. Pruning Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. Retubbing Jssminums and Pawifloraa. 
Dividing and potting Musk. Planting Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes; also remainder of autumn-sown Cabbages. Clip¬ 
ping Privet and;Holly hedges. Potting dwarf Roses. 
Shaking out and repotting standard Heliotropes, and 
placing them in heat. Planting Sealcale thongs that are 
sprouted; also Potatoes under the protection of a south 
wall; likewise a few more Bath Coe Lettuoe. Manuring 
border fer seed-beds. 

Bowing Godetia, Clarkia, Colllnsla, Eucnide, Calliopais, 
Zinnia, Alonsos, Dianthus, scarlet Stocks, and JKsch- 
scholtzi* in pots, and placing them in cold vinery; also 
sowing James’s Keeping and Strasburg Onions, Looks, 
Celery, Early Horn Carrots.land Early Dutch Turnip. 
Planting Laurels, Roses, Violets. Putting strings over 
young Peas to frighten away sparrows. Potting Palms ; 
also Aza'eas that have done blooming. Planting Cy¬ 
presses, Hollies, and other shrubs, and finishing planting 
all early borders of Potatoes; and getting in main crop 
of Potatoes; also Horse-radish, Sage, and Thyme. 
Forking in manure among Globe Artichokes. Sowing 
Victoria 8tocks, Balsams, and Cookscomba in pots. Sow¬ 
ing Virginia Stocks ana Clintonlas; likewise sowing 
pickling Onions, and Parsley. Earthing up remainder 
of Seakale crowns intended for blanching. Clipping Box 
edging, and cutting Grass edgings. Digging border ready 
for Gladioli. Bowing a little Borage and Chervil. Thin¬ 
ning out and cutting back Ivy on walls. Clearing away 
early Brussels Sprouts stumps, *nd getting manure on 
the ground ready for digging. Rolling down all newly 
laid turf and gravel. Sowing Marrow Peas in boxes for 
Green Pea soup. Sowing All the Year Round and Giant 
White Cos Lettuce. Sowing Mustard and Cress, also a 
border of Spinach. Cutting back and thinning out dwarf 
Laurel clumps. 


Glasshouses. 

Chinese Primulas required for seed should not 
be burdened too muon; therefore rednoe the 
quantity of flowers on eaoh plant to one or two 
trusses, according to the strength of the plants. 
Hyacinths and Tulips should be kept as cool as 
possible, and in light houses. Laonenalias are 
now blooming pretty freely ; keep them near 
the glass and treat them liberally. Stations 
should be repotted and kept in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse. Save seeds of Solanum 
capeioastrum ; cut down the old plants and use 
the young shoots for outtings. Repot and 
remove for the same purpose the suckers of 
Calla rothiopica. Cut off the rads of the 
branches, and thin plants of Veronica An- 
dersoni; then start them into growth. Kalo- 
santhea eoocinea should be repotted in a com¬ 
post of good loam and some thoroughly decayed 
manure. Cut hack Bouvardias that have done 
flowering, and use the young shoots for propa¬ 
gating. Cut back, repot, and start into growth 
some plants of the Lemon-scented Verbena. 
Repot and stake choice Petunias, and sow some 
seeds in light soil in gentle heat for conservatory 
decoration ; the surplus may be economised for 
bedding purposes. Mimulusee of the finer 
1 varieties, as well as Musk, may bo potted in two 
parts loam, and ono of decayed manure, with 
some sand ; they soon grow and form neat 
flowering plants. Wire baskets containing the 
latter, ana also others planted with Saxifrage 
sarmentosa, may now be made np either for the 
i window or for suspending from the roof of the 
greenhouse. 

Azaleas. —Any of these that have been 
forced should, directly they have ceased bloom¬ 
ing, he placed where they will begin to grow ; 
if put now in a oold house the growth, whioh 
the heat to which they have been subjected to 
bring them into flower will have excited, will 
receive a check, and the plants will he injured. 
Be very careful to see whether there are any 
thrips upon them ; should these be found, give 
a good washing with Tobacco water. 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias.— Cine¬ 
rarias will now be pushing up their flower- 
stems, and will be benefited by using altogether 
liquid manure of a moderate strength ; this 
treatment will be found of greater efficacy to 
the plants than giving it in a stronger state 
alternatively with clear water. If some of these 
late-sown Cinerarias be removed to a frame 
placed where it will not be directly under the 
mfluenoe of the sun, the supply of these useful 
flowers will be considerably prolonged ; all the 
protection they will now require can be given, 
should a little frost occur, by shaking some 
litter round the sides of the frame, and covering 
the lights with a couple of mats. Herbaceous 
Calceolarias, that have now filled their pots 
with roots and are pushing up their flower-stems, 
will have their blooming capabilities much in¬ 
creased by the continuous ubo of liquid manure ; 
these should be in a warmer place than the 
Cinerarias, and a vigilant look-out kept to see 
that aphides do not get established upon either 
of them. 

Pelargoniums. — The earliest-blooming, 
large-flowered, and fancy Pelargoniums will 
now be showing their flowers, and as the roots 
by this time wul have taken full possession of 
the soil, they should be supplied with manure 
water once or twice a week ; if attention in this 
matter be not paid to these plants, there is a 
difficulty in keeping the foliage of that dark 
green, healthy huo which so much enhances 
their appearance when in flower. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings struck at the 
end of the year will by this time be well rooted 
and hardened off; they should be at once moved 
into 6-in. pots, using ordinary loam made rich 
with one-third rotten manure and leaf-mould in 
equal proportions, to which a little sand has 
been added. It will be necessary to decide upon 
the desired shape of the plants; in most cases 
it is advisable to adopt two or three forms, but 
the flat, Mushroom-headed fashion should never 
be followed. The most generally useful for de- 
oorative purposes are plants with a dozen or 
more shoots, ultimately trained with just as 
many sticks as will support them. All plants 
intended to be grown thus should, at the time 
of potting, have the points pinched out to in- 
duoe them to break several shoots ; this shape 
will be found the most suitable for the medium- 


sued, fr eest-flowering of the large varieties, ad 
also for the Pomponea. Many of the Lugs 
kinds that produoe the finest individual blown 
are not capable of being seen in their belt fam 
if many flowers, be allowed each plant; for or¬ 
dinary purposes, six or eight will be enough go 
each ; for growing in this way, the plants ut 
be also stopped now to cause them to form three 
or four shoots. Amateurs who are disposed ta 
attempt the production of a few of the finest 
flowers may do so by only allowing each plst 
in a 9-in. or 10-in. pot to carry from ota to 
three flowers ; these will be found very effects 
when in bloom if arranged in the greenhow i 
amongst the dwarfer growers, relieving ths 
even surface, which is justly held objectionable 
in a stage filled with Chrysanthemums of nearly 
the same height. To grow them in this way the 
young plants now potted should not be stepped 
at all, but simply trained to a single item all 
through the season, allowing it to branch oat in 
the summer near the top to as many shoots u 
it is destined to carry flowers. 

Stove plants.— Bougainvilleas and AHa- 
mandas started last month reduce, repot, and 
train before the young growths get too far ad¬ 
vanced. Cut hack later plants for lucceaBanini 
encourage the buds to break before they an 
disturbed. Encourage Clerodendrom and trail 
the past year’s growths rsgularl v over the treha 
on whioh they are intended to bloom. If young 
stock of any of the above is wanted, fine yang 
■hoots taken off with a heel when 4 in. to 6 is. 
long will strike readily in bottom-heat of ta 
90°. Use peat and silver sand, and put the cut¬ 
tings singly in small pots. Pot the earliest Cab- 
diums, and place a few more roots in heat, rise 
Alocaaias, using olean pots or pans, plenty « 
crooks, fibrous peat. Sphagnum, and dry ees 
manure. Start a few more Gloxinias, recta* 
those introduced last month, and repot in rich, 
light compost. Where last year's seedlings hw 
been grown through the winter, they will now t* 
coming in very useful, and will well repay ril 
the care that can he bestowed upon them. Fad 
the winter-flowering Begonias with good liquid, 
as every joint gives a flower. Where cat fiowin 
are in constant demand, the old B. nitida aiba 
and B. n. rosea should be extensively grovt 
where they have plenty of moisture and beri 
room. Shorten back or tie down Localias, m 
pat in cuttings, using short, stnrdv bits with» 
heel in preference to gross sappy growths. Cat- 
tings of the beautiful old Euphorbia jacquinis- 
flora should be put in. Y oung growths are di& 
cult to strike, but last year’s stems cut ififc 
2-in. lengths and inserted up to the top hsi 
8trike as freely as Verbenas. 

Flower Garden. 

The replenishment of flower-beds from oa 
reserve stock must now oocupy attention ;a- 
spring-flowering plants may be tranipUnte; 
with impunity according to convenience. Sewn* 
of the autumn-sown annuals, too, may be trans¬ 
planted from their winter beds to where they 
are required for blooming, and to fiil up vsesr- 
cies between perennials. Hollyhocks and Fox¬ 
gloves from last year’s sowings should now '& 
transplanted permanently in good rich soil; in¬ 
deed, a spadeful or two of well-decayed manm* 
mixed with the soil in each hole is an impr 
tant addition. 

Ivy, Jasmines, Clematises, Honoyau:^ . 
Cratieguses, Magnolias, and similar plants 02 
walls should bo thinned or pruned, if 
sarv, and neatly trained. Form edgings of w 
variegated Queen of the Meadow, Arabia, IV' 
monium, Grasses, ^Daisies, Golden Feverfew. 
Euonymus radicans, Santolicas, &o. Some ■ 
these, such as the Golden Feverfew, are only t- 
for spring gardening when saved from the rr;- 
vious years sowings, and to bo replaced 3 
in April or May from spring-sown pV' ; 
which do not so readily run to seed daring t* 
summer and autumn months. Various kind* £1 
flower seeds should now be sown for 
blooming, but the main crop of hardy annn^ 
is best sown in the first week of April. 

Stocks. —Some annual Stocks should®* 
be sown in small pots, dropping half * do:-’ 
seeds into each ; these ought to be stood on 3 
slight hotbed, or in a house where there'* 1 
little warmth, being careful not to over-*-* 
the seeds before vegetating, or the young 
when up until they have aca aired some strtng^ 
as they are extremely liable to damp, the 1*» : 
preventive of which is to keep them as cloe: 
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tiie glass as possible directly they appear above¬ 
ground. If well attended to and a little more 
root-room allotted to them as they require it 
previous to planting out time, they will flower 
in advance of later sowings. 

Pansies in pots —If the plants have not 
yet been potted into their blooming pots, no 
time ought to be lost in doing so. They do well 
in a compost of good turfy loam, four parts ; 
rotten cow manure, one part; leaf-mould, one 
part; and a little river sand added to keep the 
soil open. The plants must be placed very near 
the glass in cold frames, the Pansy being impa¬ 
tient of the restrictions of a heated structure. 
Admit air freely, and see that the plants are 
kept free from insect pests. Green fly attacks 
the plants when in confinement, and slugs are 
particularly fond of half-opened flowers or ten¬ 
der young leaves. 

Tulips. —'When these are above ground stir 
the surface-soil over with a pointed stiok ; re¬ 
move the weeds by hand. 

Dahlias.— If Dahlia roots have not yet been 
put into a house where there is a gentle heat 
they ought now to be placed there, m previously 
recommended. There is plenty of time yet if a 
large stock of plants be not required, and it is 
very undesirable to force on the growth in too 
much heat. The cuttings should be taken off 
when they are 2 in. long, and each cutting 
should be placed in the centre of a 24-in. pot, 
and the pots should be set close together in a 
frame or pit over a bed where there is just a 
gentle bottom-heat. The slender cuttings form 
roots most quickly. Very stout cuttings will 
remain a long time before they do so. When 
the small plants begin to grow they must be 
removed from the bed and be placed near the 
glass, and when fairly rooted may be potted in 
5-in. pots. It is not necessary to start pot roots 
for a month yet; if started too early the plants 
become pot-bound or drawn up weakly Wore 
the time for planting-out. 

Hollyhocks.—These are not so easily pro¬ 
pagated as Dahlias; the cuttings take longer to 
form roots and are more liable to damp off 
instead of forming roots at all. When the cut¬ 
tings have formed roots, they should be potted 
into 5-in. pots, keeping the plants near the glass 
in a house where there is a little heat. In two 
weeks after potting the plants will have rooted 
sufficiently, so that they may be transferred to 
a cold frame. Keep the frame rather close at 
first, and use mats on frosty nights ; afterwards 
give air freely. Such plants will flower well, and 
usually produce better spikeB than autumn- 
struck cuttings. Autumn-struck cuttings win¬ 
tered in small pots should now be potted into 
larger pots. If the plants become pot-bound they 
seldom give satisfaction. 

Carnations and Piootees.— Those in 
pots require attention. Many of the weakly 
varieties will die off during the winter if they 
are exposed to the atmosphere of our large cities 
without a glass protection ; and one advantage 
which the grower of these flowers, and also of 
Auriculas, possesses is, that they can be grown in 
emoky cities almost as well as m the free air of 
the country. The lights should be removed 
every day when the weather is fine. See that 
perfect cleanliness is maintained in the frames, 
remove all decaying foliage, and destroy green 
fly by brushing it off, dipping the leaves in soft 
soupy water, or, if practicable, the frames may 
be fumigated with Tobacco smoke. A gentle 
shower of rain will do good if the plants are 
nearly all dry, for they are not usually all dry 
at once, and it is not wise at this season to allow 
rain to fall on plants that are sufficiently wet. 
The leaves should not be allowed to remain wet 
very long; tilt the lights and allow the air to 
circulate amongst the plantB afterwards. Many 
are troubled with sparrows eating the hearts out 
of the plants. If they attack Carnations in 
frames, these must be kept from them by 
stretching a net over the plants in such a way 
that it does not touch them. 

Lawns. —Where new lawns are intended to 
be made, the ground should now be cleared of all 
superfluous trees and shrube, and the soil should 
bo trenched over, turning all rough material into 
tbe bottom of the trenches, and making the 
whole perfectly level, smooth, and firm by 
means of rolling and raking. The seed should be 
sown in the latter half of this month. 


Hardy fruit.— No time must be lost in 
making up arrears in planting fruit trees where 
unavoidably delayed, always bearing in mind 
that tall or heavy trees liable to be rocked by 
the wind should be well secured to stakes. If 
possible, the soil should be dry enough to admit 
of being rammed firmly without becoming adhe¬ 
sive, and every tree should be well mulched 
with good half-rotten manure. The nailing or 
tying of Peaches in most places may now be pro¬ 
ceeded with. Protecting materials will, of course, 
be in readiness for placing over the different 
kinds of trees as the flowers begin to open. 
Where time admits, stone fruit trees on old walls 
should be well washed, after they are nailed, with 
strong soap-suds, to which a few handfuls of 
sulphur may be added with advantage. Look 
over new Strawberry beds where the ground 
will bear treading upon ; make each plant firm 
in its place and ml up all vacancies. Mulch with 
manure as a protection from drought, and sow 
a little soot between the rows where slugs are 
likely to become troublesome. If grafting is 
anticipated, see that all the stocks are headed 
back, and have everything in readiness for use 
when the sap begins to rise, as nothing is gained 
by undue haste. The most successful orchard 
grafters place three-year-old wood on large trees, 
and work at their calling up to the beginning of 
May. Examine Figs on open walls, and if heavily 
covered with straw or Fern, remove it piece¬ 
meal, as much damageToften follows sudden ex¬ 
posure of the young shoots to bright sun and 
keen morning frosts. Keep a sharp eye on Plums 
and Cherries when the buds begin to swell, and 
drop fishing-nets from the coping to protect them 
from bullfinches. 

Kitchen garden. —In cold gardens the 
greatest mistake that one can commit is early 
sowing, as it frequently leads to the production 
of weak irregular crops or complete failure, for 
which the seedsman is sometimes unjustly 
blamed. Fill up and mould early Cabbages and 
make an extensive planting on good ground for 
the main crop. Transplant autumn-sown Onions, 
and dress them with wood ashes and soot. Sow 
Parsnips, also Broad Beans and Peas for suc¬ 
cession. ^Give the latter plenty of room, and sow 
Spinach between the rows. Mould and stake 
early kinds, and prepare a warm border for 
dwarf Marrows now hardening off in frames. 
Make another sowing of Carrot, Turnip, Radish, 
and Parsley on a warm border. Plant Cauli¬ 
flowers under cap glasses, also in deep drills on 
south or west borders, and protect with short 
Yew branches. Fill up Lettuce beds, stir the 
soil frequently, and dress with wood ashes. 
Take care of the weakest of these and the 
Cauliflowers, as they are invaluable for suc¬ 
cession. 

Potatoes. —Few crops are of more import¬ 
ance than the Potato crop, and means should, 
therefore, be taken to obtain it out-of-doors as 
early as possible, for although Potatoes grown 
in pits and frames are very acceptable, still, un¬ 
less brought on in Buch places very slowly, they 
are rarely equal in quality to those grown in 
the open air. If there exists a good south wall, 
this will no doubt be occupied with fruit trees; 
but, without in any way interfering with these, 
a row of Potatoes may be grown at the foot of 
the wall that will come in, with a little care, a 
fortnight earlier than they can be grown with¬ 
out protection, even in a sheltered border at a 
greater distance from the wall. Fork the ground 
over 15 in. wide from the wall, not going so deep 
as to injure the roots of the trees, and if the 
soil be poor, add a little rotten manure; then 
open a trench 8 in. from the wall and 4 in. deep, 
drawing the soil forward. Take some Potatoes 
that a short time back were prepared by sprout¬ 
ing, reduce the sprouts on each tuber to two, 
and in planting cover them with the soil very 
carefully, so as not to injure them ; 9 in. will 
be far enough apart, as they will be taken up 
as soon as large enough for use. Where there 
does not exist a wall that can be taken advan¬ 
tage of in this way, a few square yards of a 
warm, sunny border Bhould be selected; this 
should have the assistance of a temporary frame 
made of light boards, with strips of wood nailed 
across, so as to admit of being covered at 
night with mats when the crop appears above 
ground, which it will before spring frosts are 
over. Crops thus produced will be found to 
be well worth the labour bestowed on them, 
as Potatoes raised in this way will come in 
after those that have been grown in frames 


are used, and before those in the open ground 
that have received no protection. Pototoes in 
frames must receive plenty of air on all occa¬ 
sions when it is not absolutely frosty, or they 
will become drawn. The lights should be raised 
at both ends, so as to let the plants have air 
equally all over. 

Forced vegetables. —Sow % few Toma¬ 
toes at onoe in a moderate hotbed, or propa- 

S ate by outtings from old plants saved in pots 
uring the winter; plants from these cuttings 
fruit earlier than from seedlings. Rhubarb wul 
soon be obtained abundantly from the open 
air,if a forkful or two of litter be placed 
over the crowns ; but a few roots for succes¬ 
sion may still be taken indoors. Protect Let- 
tuoes in frames from wet, and plant some out 
as convenience or weather may permit; sow 
some seeds for secession. Sow a few Capsioums 
in boxes, and pot them off singly, or prick them 
off when they are fit to handle. Sow some Celery 
seeds in a gentle heat. Sow some New Zealand 
Spinach in a brisk temperature for summer and 
early autumn use. Tnin Carrots in frames : 
keep them dry and shelter them from rain, but 
expose them freely in favourable weather. 

House and Window Gardening. 

HOW TO CLEAN DUSTY FERNS. 

I have just seen the folly of people spending 
their money in plants when they take no real 
interest in them. Two friends each bought a pot 
of Saw Ferns a few months ago. One of the 
plants has been dead some time through neglect; 
the other stands nearly 1 ft. high, and is fast 
filling a larger pot than the one it grew in when 
bought. The room in which it is kept along 
with Hyacinths and other plants is a front sit¬ 
ting room. When the gas is lit all the plants are 
taken into another room away from the fumes 
of the burning gas, and every morning they are 
replaced to make the room gay with their lively 
green and bright colours. We all know that 
plants that are grown in dwellings must greatly 
miss the refreshing showers which those plants 
which are grown out-of-dooi enjoy or those that 
receive a liberal syringing in a greenhouse. 
Plants cannot breathe freely if all their pores 
are covered up with dust. To supply the place of 
showers of rain my friend ties all the Fern fronds 
together and gently lowers the plant into a large 
tub of dear water, which takes off all the dust 
and moistens the peaty mould in which the Fern 
grows, which helps the young fronds through 
the soil and greatly freshens up the plant with¬ 
out breaking it in the least. To improve the 
appearance of the Fern it is placed in a hang¬ 
ing wire basket filled with dried Moss and 
studded over with dried flowers of the Heliohry- 
sum. G. C. 

Eccle*. 

6964.— Ferns for oaae.— The following 
kinds are of very moderate growth and are 
cheap : The true Maiden-hair (Adiantum Capil- 
lus-veneris), Davallia bullata or dissecta, Doodia 
lunnlata, and Platyloma rotnndifolia. Then 
there are Mosses, such as Selaginella dentiou- 
lata, Krausaiana, and Apoda, and the varie¬ 
gated form of Mertensi. The only climbing 
plants that are likely to do in a case are the 
climbing Fern Lygodium scandens, a graceful 
plant, and the climbing Club Moss Selaginella 
cseaia arborea, the foliage of which has a beau¬ 
tiful blue metallic tinge.—J. C. B. 

6974.—Ferns in case not thriving.— 
The faot of the Fern fronds turning brown and 
becoming mouldy shows clearly that excess of 
moisture prevails, either at the root or iu the 
atmosphere of the oase. Imperfect drainage, 
causing the soil to become sour, would not only 
injure the fronds, but account for some of the 
Ferns dying off. Watering the plants overhead, 
unless the case is well aired, is very injurious 
and Bhould be avoided. I presume “E. C.” has 
planted his Ferns out in tne case, which way I 
have found objectionable, as well as troublesome; 
objectionable, because all Ferns do not require 
the same amount of water ; and troublesome, 
because should any of the Ferns become dusty, 
through airing the case, it is a difficult matter 
to remove them for the purpose of syringing 
the foliage. By growing the Ferns iu pots, 
watering can be regulated so as to suit the re¬ 
quirements of the different species, and when 
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the plants or pots beoome dirty, they can be 
lifted out and washed or syringed, and after¬ 
wards replaced with the least possible trouble. 
I have very successfully cultivated many of the 
rarer British Ferns in a case, but as 1 disagree 
with the method usually adopted, of planting 
out the Ferns in the case, I will give my mode of 
culture. I had a case specially made, of finely 
grained old Oak, with a rim 4 in. deep all round, 
so as to hide the pots in which I grew the Ferns. 
I also procured a zinc tray to fit exaotly into the 
case, with a small wire handle on each side for 
convenience in lifting. The case is of sufiS oient 
width to hold three lines of pots, the centre line 
being 5 in. and the outer lines 3 in., or any other 
size suitable for the Ferns cultivated. The door 
of the oase is always left open about 1 in. for 
ventilation. In it at present I have growing, so 
fresh and beautiful, Adiantnm formosum, A. 
Gapillus-veneris and its variety daphnites, Asp- 
Ionium fontanum, A. germanioum, A. marinum, 
A. Trichomanes multifidum, A. T. Wonlei, A. 
viride multifidum, A. Adiantum nigrum aoutum, 

A. Adiantum nigrum grandioepe, Cystopteris 
■empervirens, Scolopendrium Bax ten, S. Kel- 
wayi, and S. curiosum. The Killarney and British 
Filmy Ferns are best grown in a compartment by 
themselves, as the amount of moisture required 
for their successful cultivation is deleterious to 
most other species. These I grow under bell- 
glasses placed on slate pedestals.— Angus D. 
Webster, Penrhyn, North Wale*. 

-In the first place, a south window, except 

perhaps in winter time, is not at all suited fora 
Fern case ; the sun dries up the plants, and the 
dead parts go mouldy ; living, growing Ferns 
never do so. In the second place, very little ven¬ 
tilation is necessary, especially in London or 
any smoky town. Give no air at all on dull cold 
days, or very dry or hot days, if the case is in 
the shade. Can the case be removed to a shady 
window—north, east, or west ? if so, do so by all 
means. Plant Asplenium bulbiferum, A. flabel- 
lifolium, Adiantum hispidum, Doodia aspera, 
Polystichum triangulum, Pteris crenata, P. 
cretica, P. serrulate, and Selaginellas, using nice 
sandy soil, providing good drainage, and water¬ 
ing freely, and they are sure to do well.—B. C. 

B. _ 

OUTDOOR PLANT& 

THE BALSAM AS A BOEDER PLANT. 
There are very many kinds of plants that can 
be only grown in pots and under glass, but then 
the Balsam is not one of these, as it is quite | 
possible to have this fine summer flower in the 
greatest perfection growing in the open ground, 
where its period of blooming is prolonged to an 
extent totally unknown when kept under glass. 
There is one reason why I look upon the Balsam 
as being a specially valuable border plant, 
inasmuch as it affords no tempting por¬ 
tions for the knife or the scissors. The 
plant itself, if well grown, is of compact 
habit and exceedingly graceful, but if out 
or clipped, it is irretrievably disfigured. 

Sowing and planting.— Balsams, 
like all tender annuals that are to be 
grown in the open ground, should first 
be raised under glass, and if sown early 
in April, either in boxes or pans, in a 
cool nouse or frame, will make better 
plants to go into the open border than 
if sown in heat For several years I have 
put outs large number every spring, 
and find that raised in this way, and 
allowed plenty of air to make them 
robust and hardy, they will transplant 
into the open ground as easily and safely as 
oould possibly be desired. In gardens, where 
snails and slugs are abundant, it is desirable 
either to pot-up first what are going to be 
planted out-of-doors, or else have them pricked 
out in a frame, placing them about 3 in. 
apart, and as soon as the stems are as thick as 
the little finger they may be removed to their 
blooming quarters. When so treated, but little 
wul result from either inaeots or removal. 


good. I should state, however, that I sow thinly, 
and allow the plants to get some 4 in. high 
and correspondingly strong before planting them I 
out. I prefer dry weather in which to plant] 
them, as during rain slugs work too freely. 
After the plants have been dibbled in they 
receive a good watering, and this onoe or twice I 
repeated soon establishes them, after which | 
they grow rapidly. 

Varieties. —The colours and markings in 
the flowers of the Balsam are sufficiently 
numerous and varied to suit all tastes, and I 


harm 

I cannot say that in my own case I always take 
so muoh trouble as that just recommended, as I 
very often have the plants transplanted from 
the seed bed direct to the open quarter along 
with Stooka, dwarf Nasturtiums, Marigolds, 
and other things, and as some plants of each 
kind are always kept in reserve, any vacancies 
made by slugs or otherwise are quickly made 


Rosy Loosestrife (Ly thrum Salic aria). 

find that, as a rule, the more varied the mark¬ 
ings the better they are appreciated, especially 
where only an ordinary quantity is raised, as 
the produce will not yield more plants than can 
be utilised in a small garden, ana in such a case 
a dozen diverse colours are at all times more 
acceptable than three or four. There is a strain 
commonly known as the Camellia flowered that 
usually produces blooms of enormous size and 
substance. I have on several occasions had 
flowers from it from 2 in. to 3 in. in diameter, 
and as double as a Rose. Other strains do not 

g ive such fine blooms, but still they produoe 
owers of good quality, and, as a rule, rather 
more freely than the Camellia kind, and they 
also possess hues of colour and markings that 
the latter do not, and are therefore necessary in 
a good collection. I usually grow about a dozen 



varieties, exclusive of some dwarf or Tom 
Thumb kinds, that have a remarkably dense, 
compact habit of growth, and are well adapted 
for culture in small pots and in houses, where 
the Balsam will become drawn in spite of all 
efforts to check it. Of these, the colours are 
scarlet self, white flaked scarlet, purple, and 
white flaked purple. The plants, when in full 
bloom out-of-doors, are about 10 in. in height 
and the same in diameter, and look like balls of 
flower. Selecting a dozen of tall kinds, I should 
take as especially fine and distinct—pure white, 
a grand double and distinct variety of excellent 
habit; blush, a most beautiful form, flowers 
large and double, and of a fine habit of growth; 
pink, a very fine double form, possessing a 
charming shade of colour ; carmine, a fine nch 
coloured variety, having large blooms, some of 
which are marked with white spots; deep scar¬ 
let, a very effective kind, flowers very double, 
and thickly borne, makes a fine pot plant; crim¬ 
son lily, a grand double form, deep rich colour, 
and fine habit of growth ; peach, another equally 
fine double kind, of good constant habit and a 
most pleasing shade of colour; purple self, a 
splendid flower of deep rich hue, growth 
moderate, and makes a good pot plant, it is also 
grand out-of-doors ; mauve flaked crimson is a 
very pleasing variety, the flowers being fine and 
double, and very abundantly produced ; lastly, 
comes white flaked scarlet, a robust grower and 
very showy, and although the flowers are not so 
double as those of some other kinds, it is yet 
very effective. Yaxoh. 


Rosy Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria).— 
This is a vigorous growing native herb, per¬ 
fectly hardy in any soil, and well worth grow¬ 
ing in borders or on the margins of lakes or 
ponds. We have seen it exceedingly fine on the 
banks of the Thames. It grows from 3 ft. to 
5 ft. high, and produces long branching spikes 
thickly beset with small rosy coloured blossoms. 
Its leaves are Willow-like, and altogether, when 
well grown, it is a handsome plant. There is 
an improved variety named L. roseum super- 
bum, which should be secured for border cul¬ 
ture. It may be got from seed, or by division of 
the root. _ 

ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWER BORDER. 

6905.—If the border were fours, we should 
not divide it by running rows of Sweet Peas or 
anything else across it, as we think that by so 
doing the good effect to be obtained by a taste¬ 
ful arrangement is much marred, and it is quite 
possible to create as muoh variety of form and 
oolour as may be desirable without so doing. 
The border in question, being 12 ft. wide, allows 
of the free introduction of tall-growing hardy 
and other flowering subjects,such m Delphiniums, 
herbaceous Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Dahlias, 
Ac., and we think the better plan would 
be to occupy 3 ft. of the back space with 
them, thus allowing a 3 ft. border in front 
which may be arranged with dwarf-grow¬ 
ing plants in any desired manner. Clema¬ 
tis, taking such showy kinds as Jackmani, 
rubroccerulea, Lady Bovill, Lady Caroline 
Nevill, lanuginosa a niida, ana Viticella 
rubra grandiflora would form a feature is 
the back part of the border, training them 
to stakes from 3 ft. to any desired height; 
they have a fine appearance when allowed 
to ran up some 10 ft. high. Delphiniums 
vary much in height, running from 2 ft 
to 8 ft. high. By consulting a good 
hardy plant catalogue they may be se¬ 
lected and planted according to the dimen¬ 
sions they attain. Spaces should be left for 
Dahlias, Sweet * Peas, Nasturtiums, Canary 
Creeper, allowing the latter to ramble over Pea 
sticks. As regards the front part of the border, 
it may be dmded into beds, devoting each one 
to some particular olass of plant, such as Pan¬ 
sies, Violas, Campanula carpatica, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Petunias, and the ordinary run of bed- 
bing plants, choosing some dwarf plants for an 
edging, such as Lobelias, Saponaria, Golden 
Feather, Ac. Every year the arrangement, and 
even many of the plants, might be changed so as 
to ensure variety. J. C. B. 

Growing Stocks for seed.— Although 
the Ten-week Stock will bloom well and make 
a good display of bloom, sown at any time from 
February to tne end of May, yet, if seed be re- 
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quired, they must not be sown later than the 
lirst week in March on a gentle heat, and must 
be pricked out, as soon as the plants can conve¬ 
niently be handled, into pans containing a mix¬ 
ture of light, rich loamy soil, and should be 
planted in their permanent quarters whilst 
young, so as to get the plants well established 
before they begin to form their first buds, which 
are to produce the seed. Allow the single¬ 
flowering or seed-plants to remain where they 
are planted amongst the double ones, not be¬ 
cause the latter have the slightest influence 
upon the former, but because shifting them at 
such an advanced stage of growth would prove 
almost fatal to the production of good seed. 
Plants with clear bright colours should be se¬ 
lected, all that bring streaked or smeared flowers 
being discarded. All side shoots should be taken 
away as soon as they appear, only allowing the 
leading stem to remain upon the plant. After 
eight or ten flowers have fully developed them¬ 
selves or commenced to form their seed-pods, 
all other flowers, as they open, must be taken 
away and not allowed to seed at all, but care 
must be taken not to break or injure the leader, 
which is required to perform the duty of 
drawing up the sap for feeding the seed-pods. 
As soon, however, as the leader has finished 
flowering, it may be pinched off close down to 
the seed pods, which by this time will be well 
developed and filled with fine plump seed. This 
shows why seedsmen have to charge a high price 
for first-class seed, as, by this mode, many 
plants are required to produce only a small 
quantity of seed, whereas, if the plants were 
not pinched it would be less trouble to the 
grower, and the same plants would bring more 
than twenty times 'the weight of seed, and the 
grower would realise a greater profit whilst 
selling it at less than a quarter of the price. The 
plants must be allowed to remain in the ground 
until late in the season, or until the seed is quite 
ripe, when they should be pulled up and stored 
in a cool, dry place, allowing the seed to remain 
in the pods until required for sowing, as it keeps 
better there than when shelled and exposed to 
the air. The season has a great effect upon the 
saving of stock seed, both as regards ripen¬ 
ing and also producing seed that will bring 
double flowers. Should the summer prove hot 
and dry, there will be a much greater per¬ 
centage of double flowering seed than if it be 
wet and dull. This is why we cannot compete 
with or produce seed equal to that of Germany, 
the climate being much hotter and dryer than 
that of England.—J. B. 


Verbenas from seed.— Verbena seed 
should be sown about the middle or end of 
March, in any conveniently-sized pots, using a 
good free, rich loam, and covering the seeds to 
the depth of £ in. The pots can then be placed 
in a temperature of about 65° or 70° and the 
soil kept constantly moist. The seed germinates 
quickly, and in about three weeks or a month 
the young plants will be large enough to prick 
off 2 in. or 3 in. apart into pans, pots, or shallow 
boxes, and as soon as the roots lay hold of the 
fresh soil, begin to harden off gradually, and, as 
soon as it can be safely done, get the plants into 
a cold frame. Spider is very apt to lay hold of 
the young plants at this stage, and proves a bad 
enemy if it once gets the upper hand. Meanwhile, 
a bed should be prepared m the open air for the 
reception of the seedlings. A rich, free soil suits 
the Verbena admirably. Plant out, by the be¬ 
ginning of May, if the plants are sufficiently 
large and inured to exposure. They soon make 
rapid growth ; and all that is required is to keep 
the bed free from weeds and the plants will 
flower far into the autumn. The Verbena 
flourishes best in a rich soil. The liberal use of 
well-decomposed manure is employed by all 
successful cultivators, and the bed should be in 
an open situation.—D. 


The Oalllopsis.—For supplying cut blooms 
these are among the best of annuals, and they 
should always be grown for this purpose. They 
make, under good culture, specimens from 1 ft. to 
3 ft. in height, which bloom throughout the 
summer. Seed sown now will make a good sum¬ 
mer and autumn display. The following are the 
best kinds, with their colours and height : aris- 
tosa, yellow, foliage very ornamental, 2 ft. ; 
bicolor grandiflora, yellow, crimson centre, 2 ft. ; 
b. nigra speeiosa, rich velvety crimson, 2 ft. ; b. 
nana, yellow, crimson centre, 1 ft. ; b. nigra 
nana, velvety orimson, 1 ft. ; cardaminsefolia 


atro-sanguinea, deep velvety crimson, growth 
beautiful, 1£ ft. ; coronata, rich yellow, spotted 
crimson, a very effective border plant, 1£ ft.; 
Drummondi, yellow, orimson centre, a charming 
plant for beds, 1$ ft. ; filifolia Burridgei, crim¬ 
son, edged yellow, very graceful and beautiful, 
2 ft. ; Engelmanni, bright yellow, in habit and 
foliage the very perfection of grace, 1 ft. ; 
auriculata, rich yellow, 3 ft. ; grandi flora, fine 
yellow, 3 ft. ; lanceolata, golden-yellow, 3 ft. 
The last three are hardy perennials, and valu¬ 
able where cut flowers are in demand, as they 
afford for a long time a constant supply. They 
are easily raised from seed, like the annual kinds, 
6859.— English Orchids.—I am glad to 
find any one interested in these extraordinary 
flowers, and I shall be glad to give “ Cuckoo 
Dorking ” any information in my power. Here, 
at Cheam, we have the com mon T way blade and 
Bird’s-nest Orchis. AtBoxhill I have found the 
Bee, Fly, Pyramid, Musk, Man, Gnat, Butter¬ 
fly, Spotted, and Epipactis in great profusion. 
The florists who cultivate these plants are, 
Messrs.Mertens,5.BilliterSquare, E.C.; Messrs. 
Hooper and Co, Covent Garden ; Thomas Ware, 
Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham ; and T. W. 
Stansfield, Sale, Cheshire. The New Plant and 


and quite as rich in colour, though the indi¬ 
vidual blooms are not so large. I append also a list of 
good hardy annuals, other than those mentioned; 
the various heights can be ascertained from any 
seed catalogue : Bartonia aurea, yellow; Brachy- 
come iberidifolia, blue t and alba; Browallia 
elata, blue, very pretty ; Candytufts ; Chrysan¬ 
themums, Dunnett’s double snow white and 
golden, tricolor, Lord Beaconsfield, and Sultan, 
all good ; Clarkias, various ; Clintonia elegans, 
blue ; Collinsia bicolor (purple and white), alba, 
and grandiflora, Delphinium cardiopetalum and 
candelabrum tricolor ; Dianthus, of sorts; 
Eucharidium grandiflorum, rosy-crimson ; Gilia 
tricolor (lilac, purple, and white), laciniata 
(pink), and rubro violacea, magenta ; Godetia 
Whitneyi (dark rose), Lady Albemarle (orimson), 
and Princess of Wales (dark crimson); Hibiscus 
africanus, cream, purple eye, fine ; Ionopsidium 
acaule, lilac, very good ; Kaulfussia amelloides, 
rose, white, scarlet, &c. ; Larkspurs (annual 
kinds); Leptosiphon densiflorus (white) and 
roseus (rose); Limnanthes Douglasi and 
grandiflora, white and yellow ; Lupinus subca- 
moBus and others; Nasturtium Tom Thumb 
class (Tropaeolum) ; Nolanas, blue and white ; 
Papaver umbrosum (scarlet Poppy); Phlox 



Ca’liopsis bicolor crandiflorn. 


Bulb Co., LionWalk, Colchester, also quotes them. 
I have found them most obliging in answering 
questions. The above-mentioned members of the 
Orchis family, with the exception of the Spotted 
Orchis, all require dry soil.— E. C. Malan, Cheam. 

6973.—Annuals for beds.— For the 6. ft. 
beds I strongly recommend Phlox Drummondi 
and Indian and Chinese Pinks. The former, 
though usually classed and treated as half hardy, 
will make a fine display in any ordinary good 
season if carefully sown in the last week in April 
where they are to flower. They possess an infinite 
variety of colour,ranging from pure white to deep 
crimson-black, and they also possess a freedom in 
flowering and brilliance of oolour that is equalled 
by few plants, and surpassed by none. The 
seed may be had in separate colours ; and when 
anything like successful we consider them to be 
quite equal to Vebenas for effect. Indian Pinks 
may be sown any time in March or April in the beds 
and are sure to make a fine display ; ia fact a 
breadth of the single crimson is quite dazzling 
when in flower. The Japanese varieties, Eastern 
Queen and Crimson Belle, also make admirable 
beds. I should have mentioned that the old 
varieties of Phlox Drummondi are preferable 
for massing in beds to the grandiflora class, 
being dwarfer in growth, more free in flowering, 


Drummondi, many colours; Schizanthus papi- 
lionaceus and tigridioides ; Sweet Peas (cannot 
have too many of these) ; Viscaria cardinalis, 
and voculata Dunetti.—B. C. R. 

6917. —Passion flower in the open 
air. —The plant should only be protected in 
severe weather, and then envelop the whole of 
the branches. Generally speaking the ends of 
the shoots do not mature, and wither in the 
winter, but this does not matter, as it is better 
to prune in the young wood to about one-third 
of its length ; the result being stronger growth. 
Prune in April,—J. C. B. 

6995.—Crocuses not flowering.—“ R. 
0.” does not say if his Crocuses are in the 
ground or in pots. If, as I presume, they are in 
pots, the best plan would be to plunge the pots 
in a warm south border or cold frame, and when 
the flower buds begin to appear, place them in 
the greenhouse or window. I have had Crocuses 
a week or two in fine bloom by this treatment. 
—J. B. 

6918. —Climbers on fences.— Wiring the 
fence would certainly be the best way, stretching 
the wires some 6 in. apart. The price of wire and 
necessary appliances may be obtained by apply¬ 
ing to those who make a speciality of it; see 
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advertisements in this paper. It does not come 
dear, and once done lasts always. If nailing 
is resorted to, use “ Cooper’s tacks”; they hold 
better, and are neater than other nails,—J. C. 


VEGETABLES. 

HINTS ON GROWING CUCUMBERS. 

Raising the plants.— The old method of 
forcing by means of hot manure is not, even in 
these advanced times, to be despised by those 
who are compelled by circumstances to be eco¬ 
nomical. There is no artificial warmth that can 
be produced at so little expense, and in middle- 
olass gardens the Cucumber frame is still largely 
in use. As regards varieties, no Cucumber grown 
in a general way is more trustworthy than the 
Telegraph. It has deviated into several forms, 
all more or less good, bnt perhaps the original 
is still the best. The majority of small Cucum¬ 
ber growers raise their plants from seeds. Of 
course where Cucumbers are made a speciality 
of, as they are in some market nurseries, raising 
plants from outtings keeps the stock pure, 
though none but large growers can do this. Most 
people are satisfied with raising their plants 
from seeds, usually in a small bed put 'up for 
the purpose before the real Cucumber bed is 
made. Where only a limited number of Cu¬ 
cumber plants are required it is better and 
cheaper to buy two or three than to raise them 
at home, but where they must be raised at home 
a small bed should be made about a fortnight 
before the plants are required. This bed should 
be large enough to support a one-light frame, 
and be made of sufficient depth to produce a 
bottom heat of 80° or 85°. If time is of any im¬ 
portance—which it generally is—it is better, 
before sowing, to soak the seeds in warm water 
till they burst the cuticle and the radicles are 
protruding; then, having some pots of warm 
soil ready to receive them, place one Beed only 
in each Bmall pot, using light eweet soil, and 
plunging the pots immediately in the prepared 
hotbed. Some have an idea that soaking seeds 
in this way tends to weaken vital powers of the 
plants, but it does nothing of the kind ; on the 
contrary, such plants are usually stronger than 
if the seeds remained long in the soil, which, if 
sown without soaking, they do occasionally, 
especially if they are old. Even good seeds some¬ 
times perish when planted if the warmth or the 
character of the soil is not just suitable, or if 
the watering-pot has been used too freely, but I 
never knew a seed that had any growing power 
at all fail to germinate if started in warm water 
such as one could bear the hand in without in¬ 
convenience. No one would, I suppose, from 
choice plant weakly plants of any kind, and it is 
wrong m the case of Cucumbers above and be¬ 
yond most other things. The weakly plant never 
overtakes the robust one. 


and where there is the least suspicion of their 
existing in a Cucumber bed, traps of Carrot 
or Potato should be inserted beneath the soil 
and examined frequently, and the worms de¬ 
stroyed. Soot is at all timeB and under all 
circumstances a good thing to mix with soil for 
Cucumber growing. When the Cucumber plants 
have made two or three rough leaves, the heart 
of the leader should be pinched out in order 
to insure an abundance of shoots to fill the 
frame. This stopping will in most instances 
have taken place before the plants were turned 
out. In most cases, one strong plant in the 
centre of each light will be better than more, 
although when tne lights are of more than 
average size, two plants in each will fill up 
quicker. A great bulk of soil is not necessary 
for Cucumbers to begin with, but the plants 
have a habit of working their roots out through 
the surface, and to make the most of these 
surface roots frequent top-dressings are neces¬ 
sary. 

After treatment. —An abundance of water 
both at the root and in the atmosphere is abso¬ 
lutely necessary ; without it there cannot be the 
rapid growth which is so essential to tender¬ 
ness and quality. In the management of Cucum¬ 
bers, steady, regular attention is re qui red 
rather than any great amount of labour. When 
one understands what is necessary to be done, 
the time consumed in doing it need not be great. 
It is never advisable to permit a great exten¬ 
sion of growth, which must afterwards be re¬ 
moved with the knife; better pinch out the 
pointB of the shoots frequently, ana always pinch 
one point beyond each fruit. To fill the frame 
too full of foliage and growth must lead to pre¬ 
mature decay and debility. The fruits must be 
cut regularly, and before they are quite full 
grown whilst the bloom of youtn is on them. If 
they come on faster than required they will 
keep a long time with their bottom ends inser¬ 
ted in water in a cool room or oellar. Sweet, 
pure air is just as necessary for Cucumbers as 
other plants, only a moist atmosphere being so 
essential for such large-leaved plants, it is found 
better in practice to shade in bright sunshine 
aud give less air; the subdued light and the 
moisture and warmth producing rapidly evenly 
swelled fruits. Sometimes, too, when Cucumbers 
are grown in strong light in bright weather with 
insufficient shading the fruit becomes bitter. 
Whenever this happens the bitterness may be 
removed by increasing the shading and the 
moisture. In very many gardens in spring the 
Cucumber frame is utilised for striking cuttings 
and raising seeds, and there is no objection to 
this where care is exercised, but they should 
not be permitted to remain in too long, and a 
constant watch should be kept for insects so as 
to attack them by fumigation or dusting a little 
tobacco powder on them before they become 
strong and numerous. 


Planting. —In planting out finally in the 
frames some judgment is required just to hit 
upon the right time to plant, and in the 
manipulation of the linings round the frame 
afterwards to secure a steady temperature. 
The inexperienced are usually over anxious 
to be doing, and when failure does occur it is 
generally caused by being too hasty in planting 
before fermentation has driven off the rankness 
from the manure. Whenever the drops of mois¬ 
ture that are found condensed on the sash-bars 
inside the frame early in the morning are clear 
and free from all colouring matter, it is a sign 
that the bed has lost its scorching heat, and 
parted with the gases which are so fatal to 
vegetable life. There are ways of keeping down 
strong heat. A layer of turves, grass-side down¬ 
ward, all over the bed before the soil is placed 
in it will have a tendency to (do this, and 
there are other things that might be mentioned 
which operate in the same manner, but if the 
planting is delayed till the condensed mois¬ 
ture is colourless there will be no danger. 
Where a considerable proportion of the material 
employed in making up the bed consists of 
tree leaves, there will be no danger of over¬ 
heating. 

Soil.—The best soil for Cucumbers is what 
is known among gardeners as maiden loam— 
that is, the top of an old pasture—enriched 
more or less, according to its character, with 
old hotbed or any other kind of well-decayed 
manure. In chopping and mixing the soil, a 
sharp look-out must be kept for wireworms, 


Disease. —It now seems to be established 
that the Cucumber disease, which is usually so 
troublesome when it makes its appearance, is 
the work of an insect, but as far as our 
knowledge goes at present the only way of effec¬ 
tually dealing with it is to stamp it out by 
utterly destroying everything in connection 
with the diseased plants, and start afresh with 
everything clean. I need not refer more fully to 
this disease, its chief characteristic being gan¬ 
grenous discharges from the skin, which make 
the fruit unusable; indeed, I think such Cucum¬ 
bers should not be used in any way, as they 
are unwholesome E. H. 


Spinach culture.— Spinach is grown in 
most gardens for autumn, winter, and spring 
use, but it is not cultivated for market purposes 
in summer, owing to its liability to “run” 
almost as soon as the seed has germinated. The 
round-leaved sort is that which is used for 
spring sowings, the first of which is made in 
February, a second about the 1st of March, and 
another sowing or two at an interval of three 
weeks or thereabouts, just as empty space and 
convenience permit. Spaces under trees are often 
covered with Spinach sown broadcast, and, as 
the trees are not furnished with leaves, they do 
not shade the plants. Open fields are also often 
sown with Spinach in beds, which are covered 
by throwing soil over them from the alleys ; on 
these beds Cauliflowers are also planted, at the 
usual distances apart. By the time the Spinach 
has come well up the Cauliflowers will have 


become nicely established, so that the Spinach, 
which, as soon as ready, is removed for market, 
does not injure the Cauliflowers much. When 
the Spinach is removed, the Cauliflowers are 
permitted to have all the space ; consequently 
the ground is gone over, hoed, and allowed to 
rest for a few days, when some soil is drawn to 
the Cauliflower plants. The latest spring sow¬ 
ings of Spinach are made on a damp cool piece 
of ground, provided such can be obtained, as, 
thus circumstanced, better leaves are produced 
in hot weather than on dry and warm soils. In 
July, if the weather is moist, a sowing of the 
round-leaved variety is usually made on a spare 
piece of ground, for autumn use. The first 
autumn sowing is, however, generally delayed 
till August, early in which month a large sow¬ 
ing of the Prickly-seeded or Flanders is made 
broadcast on fields or in rows about 8 in. apart 
By sowing on the 12th and 25 th of August and 
the 14th of September a succession of Spinach 
is kept from October till May. Although during 
winter but few leaves are produced, the earliest 
sowings yield freely before then, and the two 
latter abundantly in spring. Coleworts are fre¬ 
quently planted in a field of late Spinach, at 
3 ft. or 4 ft. apart. In damp winters a large 
proportion of the roots may die, but in ordinary 
winters they retain their vitality, and produce 
abundance of large fleshy leaves in spring. No 
care is taken with this crop from the time of 
sowing till gathering beyond hoeing and thinning 
one or twice.—W. 

The cultivation of Beet. —To grow this 
vegetable successfully, the ground should be well 
trenched during the previous autumn with a good 
layer of manure worked into it, say 20 in. deep. 
The manure should not be placed any nearer the 
surface, or the roots will be forked and 01- 
shaped. It is not a good plan to sow the seeds 
too early ; between April 15 and 20 is about the 
best time to sow for the main crop. The seed 
should be sown in drills 18 in. apart and 1 in. 
deep if a dwarf variety is selected. By tins 
means the ground will be protected from the 
scorching rays of the sun. When the seedlings 
are some 3 in. high they should be thinned out 
to 9 in. apart, keeping the surface soil well 
loosened with the hoe during the whole season. 
This will both destroy the weeds and give the 
air free admission to the roots, which is very 
beneficial to them. A good soaking of weak 
liquid manure once in every ten days will im¬ 
prove them in size and quality very much. This 
crop should be taken up about October 10. Be 
careful to choose a dry day ; take every root up 
carefully with a fork without breaking a single 
fibre, or you will cause the roots to bleed, which 
destroys both the colour and flavour when 
cooked. Do not cut off the leaves, but twist 
them off with the hands, for the same reason as 
stated above. A very small breadth of tins 
valuable vegetable will suffice for the cottager 
or amateur. 31 cenerally sow Dell’s Crimson in 
the flower bed, which greatly helps to tone down 
the colours of the scarlet Geraniums, &c. Thus 
proving useful as well as ornamental. Nutting’s 
selected dwarf red Beet I consider the very best 
variety in cultivation. The roots are dark blood- 
red in colour, andcbiefiy underground, about 9in 
in circumference, sweet, without that disagree¬ 
able earthy flavour of which so many kinds par¬ 
take. Undoubtedly this is a most excellent 
variety, both in appearance and quality. One 
ounce of seed will sow a row 30 yds. long.— 
W. H. T. ' 

6965.—Potatoes for heavy soil.— The 
varieties I find most adapted for heavy soil are 
Mona’s Pride (early), Myatt’s Ashleaf (early). 
Magnum Bonum (medium), Champion of the 
World (or Scotch Champion) (late). This year I 
intend giving Beauty of Hebron and White 
Elephant atrial, with the above-named varieties. 
As to the time of planting, much depends on the 
season; if the ground is dry and in good condi¬ 
tion, between April 10 and 15 is as good a 
time as any.—W. H. S. 

6988.— Manure for Parsnips.— Hot 
fresh horse manors is the best to be used for 
growing Parsnips, Carrots, and Cauliflowers ; 
Turnips require no manure. Fresh horse manure 
contains a large amount of ammonia which is 
very helpful to most plants, especially Cauli¬ 
flowers. The “ concentrated town manure’’that 
“ C. D., ” Cardiff, speaks of, might answer equally 
well, and as the laud is heavy clay it would be 
best to manure freely.—G. C., Eccles. 
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IMPROVING LIGHT VEGETABLE SOILS. 

One way of dealing with light soils in dry 
seasons is to mulch them with such material as 
can be purchased at an inexpensive rate, and 
laid up for the purpose during the winter and 
early spring months. Light stable litter—which 
is cheap enough even if it has to be purchased, 
but whioh is common enough about most gardens 
—will answer the purpose well if it be turned 
over a few times during the winter and mixed 
with other manurial refuse, such as spent hot¬ 
beds and similar material, which, having lost 
the greater part of its nutritious elements is of 
little use, except for surface dressing. All such 
spare refuse being collected together and incor¬ 
porated well with each other will make capital 
material for encouraging surface roots and pro¬ 
tecting them from the unhealthy action of 
parching weather, as well as retaining the 
natural moisture of the soil. It is a fact but too 
well known that light, porous soils—although 
their condition is improved by mulching—re¬ 
quire considerably more labour than that of 
mere surface dressing to make them productive 
and capable of sustaining good crops in dry 
seasons. Having succeeded in improving a 
portion of a kitchen garden, which is naturally 
of a poor* sandy character, the plan which we 
adopted may be of benefit to others. I may state 
that during alterations we came across several 
veins or beds of 

Yellow Olay, which was in due course re¬ 
moved to an out-of-the-way oorner near the 
portions of the garden where it was required to 
be used. As the crops were gathered the clay 
was wheeled on to the surface of the ground 
and spread regularly over it to a depth of 
6 in. It was thus exposed to what frost we 
get in winter and the action of the weather 
generally till spring, when the ground was 
dag over in the following way : An opening 
was taken out at one side of the plot, and a 
thick layer of cow manure, the best that oould 
be procured, was put in at the bottom of the 
trench ; on this the layer of clay was laid, and 
the natural soil was dug to one spade's depth and 
laid over it; this was repeated till the work 
was completed. Before cropping commenced in 
the spring the ground was deeply forked over, 
the objeot being to work the clay and the ordi¬ 
nary soil as much together as possible. That 
year such crops as Peas, Broad Beans, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and Brussels Sprouts were greatly im¬ 
proved, but of course the experiment was as yet 
only half tried. 

During the following autumn we kept burn¬ 
ing clay and every other rubbish that was 
within easy reach, such as Pea straw, old Pea 
rods, thinnings of plantations, and stumps of 
trees—anything and everything, in fact, that 
oould be converted into wood ashes. The clay 
fires were kept going for months together till 
the winterly rains drowned them out, the wood 
ashes and burnt clay being spread over the sur¬ 
face as the unburnt clay was the year previous. 
In addition to this all the decomposed vegetable 
matter that oould be collected together, as well 
as the surfacings of fruit borders that were 
being renewed, and worn-out potting soils, were 
all utilised to swell the heap of ingredients, 
which in process of time accumulate to no incon¬ 
el detsble bulk. These soils were likewise spread 
over the Bamejplot of ground, whioh was ridged up 
last winter without the addition of manure. In 
the spring the ground was again forked over tho¬ 
roughly, and this time the operation of mixing 
the soils was accomplished more satisfactorily 
than before, from the fact of there being no 
manure worked in that would impede the pro¬ 
cess of incorporation. When the land was in the 
best of order a dressing of short manure was 
given, and the surface made fine before the seeds 
were sown. 

The ground was chiefly cropped with Peas, 
Broad Beans, and other vegetables intended for 
exhibition, -and the results, especially as regards 
Peas, were such as to inspire one with confidence 
as to what can be done in the matter of im¬ 
proving light soils. We have never had such 
crops of. Peas before, the quality being in all 
respects excellent and the yield something ex¬ 
traordinary, the pods being of a fine size ; but 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
whole was the beautiful green colour of the 
pods and the dense bloom, a result which I at¬ 
tribute solely to the application of burnt clay 
and wood ashes. I have used both these sub-1 


stances for fruit-growing purposes largely with 
the best results, and the elements oontained in 
them soem eminently adapted to vegetable cul¬ 
ture as well. In preparing land for future crops, 
I would recommend that each plot be set apvrt 
for its own particular purpose, and prepared ac¬ 
cord ingly. 

It is also necessary that prepared soils, com¬ 
posed of several parts of olay, should be turned 
up to the influence of the weather early in the 
season, for instance, land that will be required 
for summer crops of Peas, Beans, and Cauli¬ 
flowers will be improved by being dag over and 
manured as the crops are cleared away. In dig¬ 
ging the ground it is advisable that all added or 
rioh matter be kept near the surface, and that 
no bad subsoil be disturbed, except to remedy 
defective drainage. When the opening is taken 
out, a shallow trenoh, 1 ft. or so in width, will 
be sufficient. The layer of manure is laid on the 
bottom and covered over with 3 in. or 4 in. of 
the surface soil turned bottom side upwards ; 
then the soil is turned over to one graft in 
depth and laid angle-ways roughly across the 
trench. This plan I consider an improvement on 
the old ridging system, as every spadeful of soil 
is fully exposed to the weather during winter, 
causing it to become thoroughly pulverised 
before sowing or planting takes plaoe in the 
spring.—W. H. 


COTTAGERS' SHOWS. 

6849.—There are few things in my opinion 
bettor designed to promote the soberness, in¬ 
dustry, and domestic tastes among the working 
olasses than the formation and encouragement 
of Cottagers’ Shows—holding an annual snow of 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers, &c. Where these 
Cottagers' Horticultural Societies are once esta¬ 
blished and well carried oat, a decided taste for 
gardening is soon called forth, and the influence 
of them tends to raise the lower class of society 
upwards. I have frequently heard it remarked, 
“ what great improvements have taken place in 
the general appearanoe of the gardens of a neigh¬ 
bourhood where these Cottagers’ Shows exist.'' 
Greater interest is taken in the cultivation of the 
soil, selection of seeds, and the growth and 
management of the crops. A better knowledge 
of gardening is sought for in books and prac¬ 
tice, and a great general good is the result. 

A Cottagers’ Horticultural Society or show 
should be placed under the management of a 
committee composed of influential and practical 
gentlemen selected from the neighbourhood in 
whioh each society extends. The society mast 
be supported by subscriptions from honorary 
members. I would also suggest that for a year 
or two, till such society gets firmly established, 
that a small payment, say of Is. a year, be taken 
off all who intend to exhibit for prizes. If, how¬ 
ever, sufficient can be collected for prizes without 
this payment, it oould of course be avoided. All 
cottagers not being gardeners or assistant gar¬ 
deners in gentlemens' gardens should be invited 
to compete for prizes. The show should be held 
in some large public building; or if some of the 
surrounding gentry would permit the society to 
hold the same in their private grounds it is greatly 
to be preferred, for I always think that both 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables are shown to much 
greater advantage under canvas than in any pub- 
lie bnilding, however well it may be adapted to 
the purpose. The date of such show should be 
fixed according to the distriot and season, bnt 
about the 15th or 20th of August, I should say, 
wonld be a very suitable date. 

Prizes should bo offered for all useful garden 
produce (a list of suoh prizes will be found at 
the close of this article), but no prize should be 
awarded unless there be four or more entries in 
each olass, so as to make competition, and un¬ 
less in the opinion of the judges the specimens 
have reached a certain degree of merit. Every¬ 
thing should be at the place of exhibition, pro¬ 
perly named and ticketed, and plaoed in its re¬ 
spective class before 10 o’olock, a.m. Every 
exhibit should be ticketed with the exhibitor's 
number, which should correspond with exhibi¬ 
tor’s number, name, and address in secretary’s 
book. Between 10 and 12 o’clock the judges, 
which should be three in number (not selected 
from the committee, as is too often the case), 
should be professional gardeners from a distance. 
They should make their awards and fix the 
prizes. The committee should provide each of 


the judges with a copy of the prize list for them 
to know each separate olass. The jndges should 
make their awards unaccompanied by anyone, 
exoept the secretary, who should follow at a 
distance to render any assistance or information 
required. At 12 o’clock the public Bhould be 
admitted; the price of admission is generally 
Is. np to 6 o’clock and 6d. afterwards. The 
prizes may be distributed any time the com¬ 
mittee may decide upon. The decision of the 
judges should in all cases be final, and anyone 
who expresses dissatisfaction onght not to be 
allowed to compete at the show again. 

No favonr in any way should be shown to any 
competitor by judges or committee, as it would 
only cause jealousy among the competitors, and 
be injurious to the society. All exhibitors should 
send into the secretary a correct list of what 
they intend to exhibit three olear days before 
the show is to be held, so that ample room may 
be prepared for the same, the said list to he 
kept by the secretary in oase of any dispute 
afterwards. All exhibitors should be held to de- 
olare that their exhibits are of their own growth 
and property, and all plants, &o., exhibited have 
been in their possession at least three months 
previous to the day the show is held. 

The following is a copy of the prize list in the 
cottagers’ department of an excellent horti¬ 
cultural show held at Shrewsbury in the middle 
of Augnst: 

Vegetables. —Collection of vegetables, 8 
sorts, distinct; 9 spring Onions ditto; 9 autumn 
ditto ; 6 dishes of Potatoes, distinct, 6 on eaoh; 
best dish of 9 Potatoes, any variety ; 3 heads 
of Celery ditto ; 3 heads of Canliflower; 1 dish 
of Peas ; 1 dish of Runner Beans ; ditto French 
Beans; ditto Broad Beans; 6 Parsnips; 6 
Carrots; 6 Turnips ; 1 brace ef Cncnmbers ; 
3 Lettuce (Cos); ditto (Cabbage); 3 White 
Cabbage; 3 Red Cabbage. 

Fruit.— Dish of Currants, any sort; dish 
of Gooseberries ditto; 6 Apples ditto; 6 Pears 
ditto; 9 Plums ditto. 

Flowers, &c.—Best window plant; best 
specimen ditto; 6 Roses, distinct; 6 Dahlias 
ditto ; 6 Stocks ditto ; 6 Asters ditto; 6 Mari- 

S old ditto; best nosegay; 6 bunches of cut 
owers, distinct. 

No exhibitor should be allowed to remove 
any article once staged for exhibition till the 
close of the show, which should be 8 or 9 o’olock. 
A good band should be provided for dancing 
(a military band would be a great attraction), 
and would induce large numbers from a distance 
to visit the show, which would add greatly to 
its snooess. Four prizes should be given in eaoh 
class. A Lover op Gardening. 


ANSWER S TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

6975.—The laws respecting drains.— 
Every owner of property is bound to keep all 
drains in good repair on his own land, exoept 
when they open into or empty themselves into 
a paved street that is in possession of the city 
or town authorities, and if it be not a highway, 
the city authorities will not take into their 
charge any street till it is properly sewered, 
flagged, and paved. When land is sold it always 
inclndes an outlet for the drainage. I know of a 
case where an orchard was sold for bnilding 
purposes, and though there had been nothing 
that could be strictly called a drain before, only 
so far as the rain water drained from the sur¬ 
face of the higher land to the lower, yet the 
seller had to guarantee an outlet for the sewage, 
and at the present time it flows into an orchard, 
where it is utilised as a fertiliser of the soil. It 
is the same with land abutting on to a river. 
Yon cannot alienate the water rights from a 
property on a river’s bank. I knew of a man 
who wished to work a mill by water ower, and 
he made a conduit which conveyed the upper 
water away from the stream and letjit flow back 
again many yards lower down the river, whioh 
deprived his neighbour on the opposite bank of 
the ubg of the water during the droughty 
season of the year. A lawsuit [was instituted 
against the offender, and he was compelled to 
desist and pay all costs of the trial. He 
ultimately got permission to draw the water at 
high water mark. “D. Y. W. ’ asks, “ Are not 
all drains bound by law to be carried a cer¬ 
tain depth under ground ? ” Certainly not; this 
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would be impossible; every ditch we see in the 
meadows is sn open drain, all rivers are drains, 
and in all probability the sewer in “ D. Y. W.'s ” 
garden was formerly an open ditch, and he is 
bound to keep that end of the drain open from 
whenoe the sewage flows into his garden, and 
his neighbour may sue him for any damage 
arising through its being stopped up.—G. C., 
Ecclea. 

6972.— Destroying slugs.— In my opinion 
it is wise to be cautious about the un of oorro- 
sive sublimates for killing insects in a garden 
where there are growing plants. I think the less 
we me such products in the garden and green¬ 
house the better. Carbonate of ammonia may not 
do any harm if used largely diluted, but I should 
think that its frequent use would exhaust the 
soil, as its tendency is to force the plants and 
act directly upon the soil. It probably would 
disperse the insects for the time being, but 
would do a permanent injury to soil and plants. 
To get rid of the insect pests “ C. C. C.” com¬ 
plains of, he should dust the garden over with a 
mixture of soot and quicklime now; care being 
taken not to use the dust too freely on the Straw¬ 
berry plants, but give the land more where there 
are no plants, as the insects migrate from one 
part of the garden to another. Gaslime would 
do good if spread over the land where there 
is nothing 'growing* at present, and before be¬ 
ginning to sow it with seed or plant on it, dig 
the gas lime into the soil. In dealing with the 
Strawberry plants, soot might be used freely 
all over the bed and under the leaves; and if 
the snails and slugs are still visible when the 
Strawberries begin to bloom, give a good dress¬ 
ing with dry sawdust between the rows; the 
newer the sawdust the better. This will keep 
off the intensity of the sun’s rays from the Straw- 
roots and give them a little moisture to swell 
the fruit, and also keep the fruit dean.—G. S., 
Seeks. 

- I would reoommend 11 C. C. C.” to try 

one part of liquid ammonia, such as is used for 
laundry purposes, to five or six parts of water, I 
have found it efficacious in destroying slugs, and 
it certainly will not injure, but rather benefit 
the plants. Water with it after'or during rain 
or dew, as the slugs are then on the leaves. Let 
" C. C. C.” try it from a common watering can. 

I don’t know bow it would do on Strawberries 
the leaves are thick and the slugs often under 
them. Watering will not kill shell snails, but 
they die if put into the mixture.—J. B. 

-I would catch and destroy as many 

slugs as possible for the next few weeks. In 
March give a good dressing, say 1 lb. to 60 
Strawberry plants, of Amies’ chemical manure j 
and when the bunches of buds appear, and be¬ 
fore they open, give a good dusting of soot over 
and around the plants; the rain will wash the 
soot well in, and you ought to have plenty of flue 
and good fruit if the soil and the weather are 
suitable. I have tried this plan for some years 
with success.—G. A. W. 

-Has 11 C. C. C. ” tried trappingslugs with 

Orange peel (see Gardening, Vol. II., p. 3) ? I 
find it most successful. Instead of using wood I 
hide the peel among leaves, eg., Parsley. Would 
not Strawberry beds be the best possible position 
for traps ? Great numbers of snails and large slugs 
may also be got rid of by looking for them with a 
lantern Lte on damp, mild evenings.—M. H. P. 

6830.— Cropping land. —There are many 
ways whioh suggest themselves of cropping land 
in a remunerative manner, but I scarcely think 
it advisable under the circumstances mentioned 
to expend any large sum in manure and labour. 
It is not possible to crop heavily and quickly in 
rotation without a liberal application of manure, 
and you have no time to recoup yourself for out¬ 
lay of this kind. What I should suggest would 
be to plant the whole with early Potatoes, and 
market in good time. These should make, if 
early, a good price. When planting, leave 2 ft. 
6 in. between the rows, so as to leave for an in¬ 
termediate plantingof Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
or Cabbage Savoys. These are all, if well grown, 
good sale, and will come off before the expira¬ 
tion of the term. This, however, will necessitate 
a slight dressing of manure, especially for the 
Cabbage tribe.—J. P. 

6976.— Tenant right to greenhouse — 

II Constant Reader’s ” landlord may advance his 
rent by giving him the customary notice, with¬ 
out reference to the greenhouse. Any verbal ar¬ 
rangement between him and the former land¬ 


lord will not hold good (he now being dead); on 
the other hand, the present landlord has no 
claim whatever on the greenhouse, it being 
bui},t on timber. “Constant Reader” may 
remove it any time or leave it standing, 
but should he decide to remove it immedi¬ 
ately before he leaves the plaoe, all legal risks 
would be avoided by leaving those timber 
foundations down that have become incor¬ 
porated with the soil. It is the same law that 
prevents a man from taking up trees that have 
stood in the ground for a length of time. If you 
cut them off just above the ground and take them 
away (you having planted them yourself) it is 
perfectly legal. If you do not wish to leave the 
place, it would be best to see the landlord per¬ 
sonally and arrange with him. In any case he 
cannot advance the rent till the proper notice 
is given, and the time of your present tenancy 
ceases.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

6891.— Seaweed as manure.— Having 
used seaweed in considerable quantities for three 
or four years it is, in my opinion, a very valu¬ 
able fertiliser, especially for crops requiring mois¬ 
ture during the summer months. I have found 
it most useful for Peas, laying the weed in a 
shallow trench, sowing the seed over it. For the 
same reason it is not desirable to apply it to a 
Potato crop. For Mangold Wurtzel I believe it 
to be more valuable than the same weight of 
farmyard manure, as I have grown a greater 
weight in rows to which seaweed has been ap¬ 
plied than I have been able to obtain by the 
usual method of manuring. Its use in South 
Wales is beooming very general, especially in 
neighbourhoods where advanced farmers have 
shown its value by their own praotice. For As¬ 
paragus and Seakale it has always been used in 
situations where it could be obtained.—W. New¬ 
ton. 

6970.—How to stoke boiler fire.— 
“Lancashire” must have his damper, or draught 
regulator, below the fire, not above. Get a cover or 
door made to the ashpit, in stout sheet iron, as 
nearly air-tight as possible, with regulator in it, 
or else made to slide, so as to reduce the aperture 
to a quarter of an inoh, or less, if needful. By 
thus having the narrowest place below the fire, 
all air or draught that gets in will pass freely 
up the flue and away, while a damper in the 
chimney ohokes the draught, and of course some 
fumes find their way into the room. If there is 
plenty of draught nothing is so good as coke, 
broken into pieces the size of a hen’s egg for fuel, 
as it never cakes ; and if this does not last long 
enough fix a neat hopper over the fire, or if there 
is one abendy enlarge it, so that it will hold enough 
to last the required time.—B. C. R. 

6963.— Flowers for exhibition.— In an¬ 
swer to 14 J. W.” I give the names of the very 
best six Roses, Dahlias, Verbenas, and early 
Phloxes for exhibition. Roses—Alfred Colomb, 
Charles Lefebvre, La France, Marie Baumann, 
Princess Beatrice, Marshal Niel. Dahlias— 
Alexander Cramond, Christopher Ridley, Canary, 
Herbert Turner, John Stanoish, James Cocker. 
Verbenas—Queen of Verbenas, Star, Ball of 
Fire, Esmeralda, Flower of Dorset, Miss Neville. 
Phloxes (early)—Auld Reekie. Beauty of Edin¬ 
burgh, Hercules, Max Kolb, Mrs. Hunter, Prin¬ 
cess of Wales. The above kinds, if well grown 
and carefully staged, cannot be excelled for ex¬ 
hibition purposes, they having carried off nearly 
all the first prizes at the great metropolitan 
shows.—W. H. S. 

6977.— Lawn on Ohalk soil.— Unless it 
be practicable to take off the top sod and give 
the land a layer of good heavy loam, and then 
replace the turf, the only way would be to give 
the lawn a heavy dressing of cow or horse ma¬ 
nure at once, and after the rain has washed it 
well into the ground, later on in the season, roll 
it well to incorporate it with the turf, and, 
when cutting the Grass with a lawn mower 
during droughty weather, leave the cut Grass 
on the lawn, and it will protect the Grass roots 
from the fierce rays of the sun, and it will also 
act as manure.—G. C., Eccles. 

6981.—Oats in gardens.— It is illegal to 
kill your neighbour cat’s either by poison or 
shot, without it attacks you and you kill it in 
self defence. If you can prove that any particu¬ 
lar oat has stolen pigeons from your premises, 
and you know who is the owner, you will have 
no difficulty in getting damages in the County 
Court for any loss sustained. But it will tie 


requisite to produoe a witness to testify to 
having seen the oat take the birds. Damage to 
plants may be sued for in the same manner.— 

G. C., Scales. 

6819.—Vines in pots.— Keep them in the 
same pots this season. Gently stir the surface 
with a pointed stick, removing a portion of 
the soil, but on no account disturb a single 
root. Give them a top-dressing of good soil and 
well-rotted manure. After they break, water 
freely with liquid manure; keep them close to 
the glass, and do not crop them too freely; six 
good, well-coloured bunches are far more satis¬ 
factory, both to the eye and palate, than 
double the quantity of inferior ones.—J. P. 

6837.—How to get rid of sparrows.— 
There are any amount of sparrows here, but I 
do not think it at all advisable either to poison 
or trap them. There is no doubt they eat a vast 
quantity of grubs, &c., nevertheless they are of 
all our garden depredators the most impudent 
and mischevious. Do not slaughter indiscrimin¬ 
ately ; do as I have done—purchase some tanned 
garden netting, whioh is cheap enough, and 
cover up any crops neoessary until such time as 
they are sufficiently advanced to defy the birds. 
—J. P. 

6978.—Boys damaging gardens.— The 
first boy that comes into your garden to fetch a 
ball, without permission secure, and take his 
name and addiess, then sue him in the police 
court for trespass and damage to plants. The 
verdict will soon be known by the other boys, 
who will take care to keen their crioket balls 
away from your garden. First post a notice on 
the wall, or in some other way apprise the boys 
of what you are about to do.—G. C., Socles. 

6942. — Allamanda Wardi&na. — Prune 
at once, cutting back last years wood to about 
one-third of its length. Water very little until 
growth has fairly oommenced, and then if 
the plant is in a small pot shift it into a larger 
one, top-dress with Clay’s manure or some con¬ 
centrated compound. A moist atmosphere of 
60° to 65° when growing, and a cool tempera¬ 
ture when growth is oompleted.—G. C. 

6943. —Plants for sunless house.— The 
only climbers that we can conscientiously re¬ 
commend are the Lapagerias, red and white, 
which like a cool moist atmosphere. Ferns are 
the best things that can be grown with sure 
satisfaction, but flowering plants will not where 
no sun comes. The little red-berried Nertera 
would do well, also the |Wandering Jew Saxi¬ 
frage.—G. C. 

6923.—Cork In fernery.— The cork must 
be nailed to the wall, driving in the nail between 
the joint of the bricks. Where the cork does not 
come close to the wall some Moss must be 
pressed in from the inside, filling up with fibrous 
peat. It is only in a close, moist house that cork 
can be used in this way.—J. C. B. 

6997.— Making a hotbed.—There is an account of 
a good and usefuThotbed suitable for the purpose named 
in Gardening of August 6, 1881, No. 120, Vol. III. Mig¬ 
nonette. Ten-week Stocks, Balsams, French and African 
Marigolds, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, <fcc., Ac., do 
best If sown in heat and then transplanted, bus they 
must be carefully hardened off before being planted oat. 
—A. H. C. Watson. 

0862.—Heating power of saddle boiler.—To 
put 600 ft. of 4-in. pipe on a 24-in. saddle boiler, as 
advised by “E. H., would be a waste of time aod 
money ; to heat this amount of pipe requires a 40-in. 
boiler. If ** New Subscriber ” attaches 250 ft. to his 24 in. 
boiler he will And it quite enough, and it is always best 
to go under than over the mark.—J. 8. D. 

6826. - Hot water pipes. - Glazed earthenware pipes 
can housed for a short distance, but I should certainly dM 
advocate their use; I prefer ordinary iron piping to any¬ 
thing else, as being safer, more durable, and not much 
more expensive. Should, however, the glazed pipes be 
used you will get nothing better than Portland cement 
for the joints, using it freely.-J. P. 

6815.— Dogs trespassing 1 on gardens. — TH 
better way is to give written notice to the owner of the 
dogs to keep them out of your garden. 8hould he fail t" 
do so after that, issue a summous against him, and the 
magistrate will compel him to keep them tied up. AH' 
any damage they may have committed is recoverable iu 
the county court.—J P. 

6989.—Mice eating bulbs.—The ground where the 
bulbs lie should be soaked once or twice a week with » 
weak solution of chloride of lime (say 1 ox. to the gallon. 
This does not injure the plants, and is very objectionable 
to all kindB of animals.—K. W P. 

6991.— Manure mixed with sawdust.— F t 
mixing with heavy Boil, such as “T. F.’s” garden is com¬ 
posed of, horse manure and aawaust is adratraHW 
adapted, and will assist the growth of all vegetables. 
O. C., Ecde*. 
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9907.—Ten-week Stocks.— If the Stock seed be 
town about the middle of March, and after germination 
the seed pans are placed outside of the window during 
the day, taking them in at night, sturdy plants will be 
produced by planting-out time. Want of air is the cause 
of them growing weak and lanky.—J. S. D. 

7004 — Nerlne Fothergilli.— This may be grown in 
a window perfectly. If the plant you have is well rooted, 
repot in April, using a sandy compost of two parts 
fibrous loam and one part leaf-mould, and take care 
that the drainage is all right. Water carefully for a 
time, but freely in summer.—A. B. C. Watson. 


outside decoration at the least possible trouble ? I have 
eight windows rather exposed, southern aspect, can fix 
window boxes or pots. I rather fancied variegated ever¬ 
greens, creepers, and hardy plants of showy or coloured 
foliage, perhaps interspersed with bright flowers, Gera¬ 
niums, <fec., but I do not know the names or cost of whst 
would be suitable. Can I take cuttings of evergreens and 
creepers for must I buy plants fand when? and should 
I raise the flowers by sowing seed in the boxes T or must 
I buy seedlings or cuttings? and when ?1f some one ex¬ 
perienced in this branch of gardenia; will put me in the 
right way I shall be greatly obliged.— Primus. 


7069.— Clematis not blooming.— I have a plant 
of Clematis John Gould Veitch in alarge glass porch; 
it has covered the wall with strong leaves ana shoots, but 
has never flowered. It is planted in a pot. Can any one 
suggest any treatment that would ensure flowering? I 
have had the plant two years.—S. B. 

7060.—Manuring Rose trees.—I have applied a 
good shovelful of pigeon manure to each of a number of 
standard Ros* trees, placing the same about 6 in. below 
the surface. Will some one inform me whether this {g 
too strong a dressiug? and, if so, what I had better do to 
prevent the trees being injured ?— Pigeon. 


0940.—Narcissus not blooming.—We can only 
surmise that the atmosphere was too much charged with 
humidity, thus causing the flower-buds to rot. Narcissi 
like gentle treatment when forced, and as much air as 
can be safely admitted to them.-J. C. 


7089.— Heat for Achimenes, Ac.—I am wishful 
to grow Achimenes, Gloxinias, aud Geanerias in my green¬ 
house. Will a temperature of 60® by day and 60® by 
night be high enough ?—Twenty years'old [Ttn degrees 
higher would be better , but if you *hut up the home emrly 
in the afternoon and husband the sun-heat , you will no 
doubt mcc«d.] 


7046.—Stove for propagating bed.— Can the 
stoves used for heating hotbeds be utilised for a props 
gating frame, &c , in a greenhouse ? My house is rather 
a lofty one, and is with difficulty heated. Vow, I have 
thought of having part of the stage removed, say 3 ft., 
and of having a box made to hold cocoa fibre, in which 
to plunge the pots. It would be about 18 in. by S ft., and 
18 in. deep; It would enclose the hot-w«ter pipe; but 
the heat from the pipe would not be sufficient unless 
supplemented by a stove or lamp. Does anyone know of 
a stove which could be placed in a partition made for it 
in the box ? I hope I have made myself understood; but, 
being an amateur and a beginner, I beg for the help of 
the more experienced.— Emma. 


7040. —Wellingtonia gigantea -Is this tree, which 
comes from a much wanner climate than England, likely 
to suffer or die in our severe winters, such as 1880-81 ? 
Is the wood of it useful as timber ?—A. K. [ Yes ; it is often 
killed, in cold localities and wet soils. Its timber it of 
little value.] 

7041. —Clematis on fences.—Will the large flower¬ 
ing Clematises grow trained round iron fencing in a 
gravelly soil, and fully exposed?—E. J. [Yet \ if plenty 
of rotten manure be added to the so#.] 

7042 —Insects In Peas.—./. W. T.—The grub Is In 
the Peas in autumn, and comes out in the form of a beetle 
in spring. We would reject all the seeds which appear to 
have beetles inside, and well dust the Peas with soot 
when they begin to grow. 

7043.—Propagating double Petunias.— Long 
Baton.— Take cuttings of the young growing shoots,2 in. 
long, cutting them close under a joint, remove the 
bottom leaves, and insert in sharp sandy soil. 

H. W.—You may take the covering off by degrees, but 
haye it in readiness in case of sharp frost The plants 
having been covered up are of course tender and will 

soon Buffer.- W. T. 2'.—We should say not It might 

harbour the Insects, but it would not breed them.- 

Rekrab.—AM plants named may be safely taken up and 
replanted now.- C. H. H.—“ Scott's Orchardist, pub¬ 
lished at our office, price 8s. 6d., free by post- A. B.— 

We do not inaert or answer questions on legal matters 
which are not connected with Gardening. We would, 
however, advise you to see a lawyer on the subject you 

mention.- Qharles Taylor.—We know of no good hook 

to answer the description you give.- Chrysanthemum. 

—The cuttings are hollow and pithy. The smaller and 
finer cuttings will succeed the best.— N&swad.- It has been 

often advertised in Gardening Illustrated. - J. H. 

Brown.— Messrs. Downie A Laird, 17, South Frederick 
8treet, Edinburgh.- A. J. G,— Yes; it is closely re¬ 
lated to the Acacias.- C. W. O.— Apply to Mr. Cannell, 

Swanley, Kent. We do not know the price. 

Names of plants.— H. C. P.—l, Polypodium 
(species); 2. Aspldlum angulare ; 8, Nephrodium dlla- 

tatnm; 4, Aspldlum aculeatum.- Luna. —Selaginella 

Wildenowi.- J. A. H. -1, Send again; 2, Pothos 

argyrea ; 3, Abutilon Sellowianum; 4, Hoya holla.- 

J. F Rayner.— 1, Aspidinm aculeatum ; 2, A, angulare 
▼ar. ; 3, Asplenium (species); 4, Nephrodium splnalosum. 
—— -Reader.— 8, Tencreum can urn; 4, Aucuba japonlca 

aalicifolia; send others again.- Ninny. -Scolopendnum 

vulgare; 8, Asplenium maritimum; 6, apparently 

Adiantum mth topic urn; 7, Adiantum decorum,- Novice. 

—Varieties of Hepatica triloba.- A. Corp*.—l, Blech- 

num braziliensis; 2, Asplenium Fabi&num; 4, Aspidinm 

aculeatum.- Enquirer.— Senecio Petasltes.- Anon. 

—Adiantum asaimile; Begonia fuchBioides; Tarragon. 

- G. T.-Alonsoa incisa.- F. L S.—l, Apparently a 

monstrous form of Scolopendrium vulgare ; 4, Same as 
No. 1; 6, Apparently Hypolepis distans; 6, Pellaa has- 
tata.-C. B. B .—Variety of Amaryllis hybrids. 


QUERIES. 


Boles for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address cf the sender ■is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be usedin the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
he on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
GARDENING going to gross a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries net 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7044.— Manure for flower garden.— Will any one 
tell me what manure, If any, l should put in a small 
garden, which has a fairly rich clay soil, in which 
Geraniums and other flowers are grown through the 
summer ? I am about preparing for planting Rose cut- 
tingB, Geraniums, (fee., as soon as possible, and wish to 
know if I should put in manure now, or when I am 

} >lanting, or not at all ? I am not we41 altuated.for obtain- 
ng stable manure, and have only the refuse of a small 
house available. Besides having no gardener, this kind 
of manure is not pleasant for one with very little time 
on hand to have to do with. Could I not buy small 
quantities of guano or bone-dust, cheaply, and mixing 
with water with little or no trouble, use it as a liquid 
manure ? I do not want to spoil the garden, but I want 
to study convenience, and economy ?— Verdant. 

7046.—Window decoration .—Will someone kindly 
advise me as to the best means of securing an effective 


7047. —Pans!e6 losing their leaves.-In my garden 
I have a lot of Pansies (single plants) dotted up and 
down the border, they seemed all right until about a 
week ago, when they began to drop their leaves along 
the stems, except for about 11 in. from the tips of the 
shoots, these seem to retain the leaves, and look fresh, 
but they look unsightly with long bare stems? What Is 
the cause of the leaves coming off, and what can I do 
with them to make them grow again ? The soil is rather 
heavy, and not very well drained.— Rekrab. 

7048. - Blotches on Peach leaves.— Last spring I 
planted some Peach trees against a south wall, well 
manuring the roots and moving the soil deeply all round. 
No sooner had the leaves formed than red lumps and 
blotches appeared on them, and after a time the leaves 
all curled up, In some cases looking like lumpy red 
halls. I could not discover any Insects in the affected 
parts. I should be thankful to anyone who would inform 
me how to avert a similar calamity thU year.— Hastok. 

7049. — Strawberries under glass. —I have 
Vicomtesae Hdricart de Thury, Keen's Seedling, and 
President Strawberries planted in the ground under 

? ;las9, and should be much obliged for information on 
ollowing points: Would stable manure between the 
rows be good for them ? Would It harbour or generate 
insects? And would its heat bring fruit earlier? How 
often and with what should they be watered? How 
much air should they get ?—E. A. W. 

7030.— Pantries for show.— We are to have a 
flower show about the last week in J une, with first and 
best prize given for Pansies. Will some reader kindly 
give names of best six show Pansies, Selfs, in six distinct 
varieties ? also sir best belted show Pansies, and would 
rooted cuttings of Bame purchased now be fit to out show 
blooniB from by last week in June or first week in July ? 
If so, any bints how to grow good blooms will oblige.— 
Novice. 

7061.— Frame for raising cuttings— I would 
like t<> hear something about heating frames artificially 
for the purpose of propagating seeds and cuttings— 
an economical and inexpensive propagating case—cap¬ 
able of holding 600 outtings, would be very useful at 
this season. Perhaps some practical correspondent may 
be willing to supply the information desired on the 
matter.—T eddington. 

7052.—Working new land.—Will any reader 
kindly give me instructions how to work a piece of land 
on the south side of a railway bank which has been grass 
two years? It is about 18 in. deep, of good light soil with 
sandy subsoil. I want to grow Potatoes for show on it. 
In the same garden are some of last year's Celery trenches 
not yet levelled down. Would these be suitable places for 
Broad Beans and Peas for show.— Novice. 

7053.— Cauliflower for show.— I have trenohed a 
piece of rather stiff land about 18 in. deep, in which to 
plant Cauliflowers for show. I trenohed it before Christ¬ 
mas, and gave it a good dressing of night soil. I now 
think of giving it another good dressing, well working it 
in. What more can I do to ensure good heads of Cauli¬ 
flower by the first week iu September! and what time 
must I plant ? Any hintB will oblige.— Novice. 

7054.—Climber for fernery.—I wish to have a 
deciduous ollmbing plant to train nnder the glass of a 
fernery to afford the necessary shade that hitherto haa 
been obtained by painting the glass. Not having the con* 
venience of planting It Inside, it must be planted outside 
and shoots brought through the wall. It should be of a 
kind not liable to breed insects.—G. G. 

7056.— Incubators.—I have recently purchased at a 
rale an Incubator, bearing the name of Blair A Berks, 
Heath Poultry Farm, near Leighton, Bedfordshire. I 
have written to this address for instructions how to use 
It, but have had my letter returned as not known. Could 
anyone give me instructions for using the machine ?— 
Sussex. 

7066.—Brussels Sprouts clubbing.—I find nearly 
the whole of my Brussels Sprouts and Savoys on a parti- 
oular plot in my garden have clubbed roots, and gene- 
rally look small and bad. What should I do with the 
ground to prevent a repetition? The Sprouts were 
planted between Potatoes, and the ground was thoroughly 
manured.—T. H. B. H. 


7057. — Camellia not blooming.— For the second 
season a Camellia which I keep in winter in a living 
room without fire has not bloomed, the buds all drop¬ 
ping off. It stood out In the garden all summer, and has 
beeu regularly watered. What is the cause ? Would it be 
best to plant it out permanently, and when ?—T. H. B. H. 

7058. — Maiden-hair Fern.— Will any reader tell 

me what to do with a large Maiden-hair Fern which was 
cut down two months ago, and at once began to push 
up hundreds of new fronds ? but the said fronds, though 
now some weeks’ old, show no signs of expanding.— 
W. T. E. | 


7061. —Charcoal and wood ashes.— what use 
can I make (if any) In the garden of wood ashes, char¬ 
coal, &c„ from wood that has been burnt for heating 
tires ? This is very different from the wood ashes from a 
garden fire; it has been put out with water as soon as 
the tirea were hot.— Tigridia. 

7062. -Ink fading on labels.— In the autumn I 
planted a quantity of Rose trees, labelling them, and 
writing the names of each with ordinary writing ink. On 
examining them, I find the writing has entirely disap¬ 
peared. Would any reader kindly inform me if there is 
any means of keeping the writing legible ?—R. P. B. 

7063. —Jacobea Lily.—I have had the Jacobea Lily 
for years; it never blossoms. Also a deep crimson and 
very prolific Lily sent from Guernsey which does not 
blossom or increase. I do not know the name of the 
latter. Our Lilies are not very satisfactory. Could we 
treat them too well?— Luna. 

7064. -Foreign Lilies.— I have lately been sent 
some Lilies that » , grow wild near Pietermaritzburg; they 
are long thin bulbs with a scarlet blossom. Can any one 
rive me information as to the name and treatment, and 
if likely to do in this country ? I have them In pots in a 
warm greenhouse.— Luna. 

7065. — Insects in Cinerarias.— A number of fine 
Cinerarias in the greenhouse, which have been growing 
well until the last few day*, have become flabby, and 
several have died. We took up two to-day and found a 
lot of grubs at the roots. Can anyone suggest a remedy ? 


7066.— Azalea losing its leaves.— An Azalea 
which I have kept in a living room since autumn, with 
a fire occasionally, has lost nearly the whole of its 
leaves; it has been watered and syringed regularly. Will 
anyone kindly tell me what I should do with it?— 
T. H. B. H. 


7007.—Planting Lilies.—Is it too late now to 
plant Lily bulbs? L am most anxious to have some 
clumps of L. candid um, L. tlgrinum. and L. auratnm in 
my garden, if not too late. How should they be planted ? 
and in what soil?—H astob. 

7068 —Cropping Potato land. -What had I better 
do with a piece of gronnd wbich has been cropped with 
Potatoes for many years In succession ? I want to rest It 
for a year. What crop, if any, should I plant it with? It 
is rather heavy land.— Bbcm. 

7069.—Plants to bloom in August — When 
should Baaams, Cocksoombs, and Asters be sown to 
flower in the latter part of July or beginning of August ? 
and how treated ?— twenty Years Old. 


7070, -Dahlias for exhibition.—Will anyone In- 
form me the proper lime to strike Dahlia cuttings whioh 
are wanted to be In full bloom early In August ? also the 
best kind of soil and manure to use to grow them for 
exhibition.—G. H. B. 

7071. —Pruning Rosea— Should a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, which was planted early last November against the 
south wa.l of my house, and which is now showing bud, 
be cut back? and if so, how much and when? I want 
it to grow strong and,quickly.—L ucy. 

7072 —Paper greenhouse.— I propose to erect a 
cheap greenhouse, using paper instead of glass. What 
kind of oil should be used to increase its transparency ? 
and how should it be fixed to the framework ?—H. B. 

7078.—Plants for window boxes.—Wiu someone 
inform me what plants will grow in a window box (out¬ 
side), on which the sun shines only for about four hours 
in early morn?—H. Clarke. 

7074. —Fruit trees for fences.— I have a wood 
fence 83 yds. long, 6 ft. high, south aspect; what would 
be the best fruit trees to plant against it? If Pears, how 
many, and the best Borts to succeed each other in ripen¬ 
ing ?-J. 8. 

7075. —Deutzias and Coronlllas.— What Is the 
quickest plan of raising a stock of these plants for 
forcing? If from cuttings, what sort of wood should be 
taken? and when ?— Subscriber. 

7076. —Cotton cake.— In several Issues of Garden¬ 
ing this is quoted as a remedy for wire worm. Where la 
it to be obtained In small quantities ? I have tried a 
dozen places without success.—N. T. 

7077. -Decayed wood in gardens.— Would the 
surface of a timber-yard, which, of oourse, consists 
chiefly of decayed wood, be any use for gardening pur¬ 
poses?—G.T. 

7078. — Desfontainea spinoaa. -Can anyone tell 
me the proper treatment of this ? I have a fine hand¬ 
some plant which flowered fairly well last year, but 
looks sickly now.—M ary. 

7079. — Border flowers.— Will some one advise me 
what to plant or sow in two narrow borders in front .of 
a Privet hedge, each 24 yds. long, and 2ft. wide, onthe 
east and west sides of a lawn ?—C. B. A. 

7080. —Portable greenhouse.— I would like to 
know the cheapest way to erect a span-roufed green¬ 
house, so that 1 can remove it if I feel disposed to leave 
at any time.—I nexperienced. 

7081. — Hyacinths after flowering.— What is the 
best thing to be done with Hyacinths that are in glasses 
now that they have finished blooming ?—H. M. 8. 

7082 . —Walnut trees not bearing.— Can any¬ 
thing be done to Walnut trees to inducethem to bear 
fruit?—H. M. S. 
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7088.—Liliuxn auratum.—What Is the propartreat¬ 
ment (or the above? I hare lately bought two good 
sized flowering bulbs.—L una. 

7084. —Flowering 1 Heaths.—Can these plants be 
grown in an ordinary greenhouse f and what is their 
treatment V—A Subscriber. 

7085. —Leeks. — What is the best sort to stand a sharp 
winter? What is the earliest time Leeks should be sown 
for early use ?— A SUBSCRIBER. 

7086. —Raising Calory.—I wish to raise some Celery 
plants in boxe3 ; how shall I treat them, as 1 have no 
frame ?—J. T. 11. 

7087 .—Pruning Jasmines.—I have an old and 
neglected white Jasmine, climbing against the house. 
How should it be pruned and treated ?—Brown Exp. 

7088 .— Tigridias.— What treatment do these require? 
Would thoy do put two or three together in a large pot? 
—TlGRIDIA. 

7088 .— Keeping bulbs.—When should bulbs be 
taken out o( the ground ? and how should they be dried 
and kept ?—Dnalwob. 

7000. —Portulaca grandiflora.— Will any reader 
give me some information respecting the natnro and cul¬ 
ture of Portulaca grandiflora T—D. 

7001. — Nicotiana afilnis.—Will someone kindly give 
me directions for raising this plant from seed, and for Its 
subsequent treatment ?—A SUBSCRIBER. 

7092.—Destroying tree roots.— How can I do this 
quickly and successfully. 


POULTRY. 

Pullets.—Old hens can never be prevented from 
worrying pullets when first introduced into a run 
with them, but it never lasts long, and they will all 
settle down in a few days. If the cock, however, 
pecks at them and drives them off, such a despot 
should be removed at once, as he is in all probability 
getting old and ill-tempered, and if his place were 
taken by a young, vigorous bird the state of affairs 
would soon alter, and with great advantage as 
regards the hatching of good broods of ohiokens. 
Cockerels intended ter killing should always be kept 
separate from hens or pullets, as it has a great effect 
on the tenderness and delioaoy of the flesh. To 
lace a hen and chickens in a confined run with adnlt 


deprived of their proper share of food, and although 
it may be good for growing stock to be fed four or 
five times a day (as ohiokens should be) it will not 
do ter the laying stock in more respeots than one. 
Spanish are very poor winter layers, and generally 
take a long time to get over the moult; we are not 
surprised, therefore, at your last year’s birds not 
having layed yet. Try a little oondiment in the 
warm meal in the morning; Tborley’s cattle food is 
as good as any. About a tablespoonful to every half- 
dozen birds three mornings a week will be sufficient. 
—Andalusian. 

Roup pills,—H\ F .—A box of these poultry pills 
can be obtained by forwarding twelve stamps to 
Messrs. John Bailey A Son, 113, Mount Street, W., 
or to J. Walton, veterinary, West Croydon. Both 
makes are equally efficient, and are accompanied by 
full directions as to use. They are excellent remedies 
for this scourge of the poultry yard, and no fancier 
should be without a supply. We oannot give the ad¬ 
dress of anyone supplying malt dust, but should 
imagine there must be some maltsters in your neigh¬ 
bourhood who would, no doubt, be able to supply 
you.—A ndalusian. 

Redcaps.—Iso.—This is a breed of fowls not 
often met with ; in fact, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
seem the only parts where they are procurable, and 
even there they are fast becoming extinct, which is 
very much to be regretted, as they are a useful all- 
round fowl. We cannot give the address of anyone 
keeping them; the last lot we saw was at Sheffield. 
They are a very inferior kind of gold.spangled 
Hamburgh, Tather larger in size than that kind and 
with very large and coarse doable combs, hanging 
over one side of the face. They are excellent layers 
of fair sized eggs, and very hardy, standing exposure 
well- Their eggs are said to be remarkably rich in 
quality. Although not absolutely a non-sitting 
variety, yet it is seldom they show inclination ter 
such, and then are not to be depended upon to sit 
close, often deserting the nest long before the 
proper time. They resemble the Hamburgh in pin* 
mage, but the spangling is very irregular and soanty* 
—Andalusian. 

House and run .—Subscriber. — A house 6 ft. 
square and a run 20 ft long is. enough for the six 
fowls yon have at present, but it would not be policy 
to introduce more unless you add the Grass run 
which you contemplate. The house, however, would 
be large enough ter double the number of birds. As 

J joxl are not satisfied with the Brahmas as summer 
ayers, we presume on account of their frequent 
desire to sit, either the Andalusians or black Ham- 
burghs would suit you equally well- The termer 
generally lays the larger egg, but we have seen some 
•very good sized eggs produced from the latter. 
Haraburghs, however, are rather difficult to keep 
within bounds in a confined run, unless it be com¬ 
pletely wired over, as they can, when they choose, fly 
Uke > ■ ■ nts.— Andalusian. 


Fancy breeds.— R. M. R. —The two best va¬ 
rieties for profit depends very muoh on the conditions 
under which they are kept- It is of no use trying to 
make a profit out of a delicate kind, if they be kept 
in a cold exposed situation ; or a range-loving kind, 
such R9 game, in a confined run. Generally speaking, 
we should recommend you to keep a sitting and a 
non-sitting variety, such as Brahmas and Ham- 
burghs; you will then be provided with winter as 
well as summer layers. As regards exhibition, ail 
breeds are equally good, provided they have the 
requisite good points to meet with the approval of j 
the judges, and so ensure their winning a prize. 
Certain breeds, however, are more easily bred to 
perfeotion than others. For instance, it is not at all 
easy to breed a perfect silver-pencilled Hamburgh, 
but you might do bo in the case of a black Ham- 
burgh with far greater certainty. The prices of 
sittings of pure bred fowls’ eggs vary from 4a. or 
5a. to as much as 80s. or £2. all according to the 
meritB of the parents, but a moderately good 
sitting oan be had ter 7a or 8s. — Andalusian. 

Poultry for profit.—I am keeping mixed birds 
now, and though they do not lay so many eggs, I 
find them more hardy and less expensive to renew. 
The chickens also are far better for the table than 
the pure Brahmas I used to keep. I have three sheds 
and wire runs, and the run of a Grass wood yard, 
where there are heaps of garden soil. The fowls kill 
the grubs there, ana do as much good as harm. 
Garden stuff is unlimited, but house scraps are 
divided between fowls, pigs, dog, and other pets. I 
kill most of my hens off every year. My 20 pullets 
layed from January 5 four or five eggs a day. 

I run six hens with a oock, and my eggs natch well. 
I have reared 82 ohiokens from nine hatchet. A boy 
helps in the runs, but I put this j^ainst the amuse¬ 
ment to the ohildren. The following is my balance 
sheet ter the past year : Receipt®—Used and sold 
2187 eggs at Id., £9 2s. 3d.; young hens, 19 at 2s., 
£l 18s.; young oock, 2s. fid.; ohiokens, 36 at 2s. 9d., 
£4 19s.; manure, £2; stock: Andalusians, £l Is. fid.; 
pullets, 17 at 2s: fid., £2 2s. fid.; oookerel, 6s.; 
ohiokens, 28 at 2s., £216s.; total, £24 4s. 9d. Pay¬ 
ments—20 hens and 2 cocks at 2s. fid., £2 159.; 
Andalusians, 1 cook and 8 hens, £1 Is. 6d. j De¬ 
cember 31, meal and corn, Ac., £8 15s. 8d.; do., 
new coop and repairs, 19s.; do., interest on £39, 
£l 19s.; total £15 10s. 2d.; profit, £814s. 7d. 

Lentils for fowls.—T. H- i?.—There are many 
worse kinds of grain ter poulty than this, and for 
chicken they would be valuable, containing as they 
do a large proportion of bone and flesh forming 
material But now about the oost P — Andalusian. 


THIS H OUSE HOLD. 

Vermicelli pudding.— Vermicelli four ounoee, 
milk one pint, half a pint of cream may also be 
added, sugar three ounces, yolks of eggs four, but¬ 
ter one ounce. Boil the vermicelli in the milk with 
a little Cinnamon; when rather thick pour it into a 
basin, and stir in the batter, sugar, and cream; 
when oool, add the yolkB of eggs previously well 
beaten; bake the pudding in a buttered dish, with 
or without an edging of paste, or steam it one hour 
in a basin or mould. Apples pared, cored, and quar¬ 
tered, or other fruit, may be added before the pud- 
ing is put in the oven. 

Winter vegetable soup.—To every gallon of 
water allow, when out down small, a quart of the 
following vegetables : Equal quantities of Turnips, 
Carrots, and Potatoes, three Unions, two heads of 
Celery, and a bunoh of sweet herbs; fry them brown 
in a quarter of a pound of butter, add the water 
with salt and pepper, and boil it till reduced to 
three quarts, and serve it with fried toasted bread. 

Soup (malgre).—Most kinds of stook soups can 
be dressed au maigre by using, instead of meat, 
vegetable stock, prepared as follows : Take Car¬ 
rots, Turnips, Onions, Leeks, and Celery in equal 
quantities. Cat them into small pieces, and toss 
them in plenty of butter for half an hour; then add 
two heads of Lettuce shredded fine, some Parsley 
and Chervil, a little Thyme, Marjoram, and Tarra¬ 
gon in jadicions proportions, toss them a little 
longer; then add as much water as yon want stock, 
pepper, salt, cloves, and mace to taste, and a pinoh 
of sugar. Let the whole stew gently for some hoars, 
then strain the liquor throngh a doth. If the 
stock be not wanted for a white soap, a couple of 
Tomatoes, either fresh or dried, are an improve¬ 
ment. 

Vegetable and Rice soup.—Half a pound of 
Tarnips, half a ponnd of Carrots, half a pound of 
Parsnips, half a pound of Onions, half a pound of 
Potatoes, and two tablespoonfuls of Rice. Slice tho 
vegetables, pat them into a pan with a quart of 
boiling water, add the Rico (previously washed), a 
dessertspoonful of salt, and a small piece of soda. 
After boiling au hour add the Potatoes, sliced, and 
I two quarts of boiliDg water; continue boiling till all 
are well done. If the soap be too thin mix a table- 
| spoonful of Rice-flour with a little milk, stir it well 


in, adding white pepper, and; 

AOOOOMI 

Puree of Turnip-topa.- 
dressed to assume a more adumm> ■ ■ ■■ ^ 

when cooked in the ordinary way by being reda 
to a puree, the process being this : BoilthoroiJ 
in plenty of water, with salt and soda in. due I 
portions, drain, and pass throngh a hair-sieve, 
a piece of batter, to which add a little flour andt 
pulp * of the Turnip-tops, stir on the fire a € 
minutes, adding a little milk or cream, and a lit 
broth or stock, with pepper and grated nutmeg 
taste. When of a nice consistency, not too ton 
dress on a dish as yon would Spinach, and serc 
with fried sippets of bread round it. If prope: 
cooked this dish has a better colour than Spina* 
and a very pleasant nutty bitter taste, which by aoi 
is thought preferable to that of Spinach for 
change. The sieve to be used should be a stro 
horsehair one, as wire sieves are apt to impart a b 
taste, especially in the case of vegetables oontaini 
strong adds, such as Sorrel. 

Brazilian stew.—Half a pound of coarse 1* 
beef, half a Carrot, half a Turnip, one Onion, thr 
tablespoonfnls of vinegar, quarter teaspoouful 
salt, one pinoh of pepper. Cleanse, prepare, at 
slice the Carrot and Tarnip ; skin, soald, and sli< 
the Onion. Cat the meat into neat pieoea and d 
them in vinegar; place them in an earthernwai 
jar with the vegetables on the top of the meat; ad 
the pepper and salt. Tie a piece of brown pap 
(greased) over the top of the jar ; place the iar in 
slow oven ; bake for four hours- If there is no ovei 
place the iar in a saucepan half fall of cold watei 
bring to the boil, and steam for four hours. 

Arab b tew.— Wash one quart of lentils and sea 
ter one or two hours in oold, soft water, with a lit 
tie bit of soda. Then add a tablespoonfnl of ohop 
ped shallots, a slioed Onion, a small spray of Parsle 
chopped fine, 21 oz. of good butter, and a teaspooi 
fnl of salt. Simmer rather fast fer about two hour, 
then drain carefully through a colander (a china o 
eathernware colander is best). Now mix up the but 
ter with a little Hoar, pat book the lentils into th 
sauoepan with.the butter, and stir well on the fir. 
for ten minutes. Serve piled up in a vegetable dish 


Savoury pie.— First, pat an inoh deep of wate 
into a dish, and let lie in it a dessertspoonful o 
tapioca. This makes a rich jelly gravy; then mix up 
a good quantity of chopped boiled Onions (a littii 
minting machine does all these vegetables quickly) 
Sage, Potatoes, Tarnips (boiled, of oourse), Carrots 
Mushrooms, Lettuce, andahard-boiled egg, in lumps 
Pepper and salt the mixture pretty well, and fill the 
pie-dish up with it, adding water at discretion. 
Cover with a light pie crust and bake till done. 

To dress Salsify or Oyster plant.—Boil fiva 
or six roots of Salsify till quite tender, then, scrape 
it and wash it in a postle and mortar, or till quite 
smooth with a spoon, mix about two tablespoonsful 
of cream, a small piece of butter, a teaspoonfol of 
anchovy sauce and some pepper together, and then 
Tnir all well with the Salsify. Spread the mixture on 
a flat dish, sprinkle bread crumbs rather thickly 
over, with small pieces of butter on the top, and 
brown before the fire, or serve it in scallop shells 
like scalloped oysters. M. T. 

Coo king greens.— Can anything be done to re> 
move the flavour which resemblee green water, and 
which boiled greens retain ? They are always boded 
in two waters, and yet the disagreeable flavour re* 
mains.—M. J. 
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